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PREFACE 


OF 


THE    EDITOR. 


As  Tragedy  sprung  from  the  Ditbyrambic  Hymns,  so  did  Comedy  from  the 
PhalHc  Songs,  of  early  Greece.  But  the  history  of  its  infancy  is  not  so  well 
preserved,  nor  its  progressive  improvements  so  distinctly  marked,  as  those  of 
the  sister  art.  This  obscurity  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  greater  diffi- 
culty attendant  on  comic  writings ;  which  rendered  them  slower  in  arriving 
at  perfection,  and,  consequently,  later  in  attracting  the  notice  of  critics,  and 
historians.  For,  while  the  tragedian  borrowed  the  ground-work  of  his  plot  from 
the  chronicles  of  kings,  or  the  legends  of  warriors,  the  comic  poet  is  constrained 
to  draw  on  fancy  for  the  fable  of  his  piece,  and  to  inculcate  his  moral  through 
the  medium  of  fictitious  characters  and  created  incidents.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  difference.  To  exhibit  the  operation  of  the  Passions,  is  the  aim  of  Tra- 
gedy, while  Manners  are  the  great  object  of  Comedy.  Thus,  the  tragic  writer 
has  only  to  look  within  himself  for  natural  description,  and  to  adjust  the  sen- 
timents of  the  speakers  by  the  emotions  of  his  own  heart :  but  it  is  the  more 
arduous  province  of  the  comic  poet  to  look  abroad,  amid  the  boundless  diver- 
sity of  human  manners,  for  features,  appropriate  to  the  personages  of  his 
drama;  to  delineate  numerous  traits  of  character,  not  visible  to  vulgar  eyes; 
to  seize  the  evanescent  forms  of  fashion ;  and  to  give  to  the  *'  airy  nothings" 
of  whim  and  caprice,  "  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name." 

In  the  operation  of  these  causes  we  see  an  ample  reason,  why  the  comic 
poets  of  antiquity  are  fewer,  and  of  much  less  celebrity,  than  the  early  tra- 
gedians. Indeed,  history  does  not  enable  us  to  mention,  with  certainly,  any 
writers  of  this  class  before  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  who  may  be  considered 
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US  ihe  parent  of  Ancient  Comedy.  The  characteristic  of  this  species  of  dra- 
matic composition,  is  the  introduction  of  living  persons  on  the  stage  by  their 
proper  names:  and  we  have  no  specimens  of  this  style,  but  a  few  plays  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rhodian  Dramatist,  all  of  which  are  stained  by  the  grossest 
extrava-'-ancies,  ribaldry,  personal  abuse,  and  profaneness  ;  poets  and 
philosophers,  generals  and  magistrates,  priests,  and  even  the  deities  them- 
selves, were  indiscriminately  attacked  by  this  unsparing  satirist,  and  undeser- 
vedly held  up  to  general  derision.  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  Pericles,  were  all 
made  to  pass,  in  ludicrous  review,  before  the  Athenian  populace.  And  when 
no  actor  could  be  found,  hardy  enough  to  personate  Cleon,  Aristophanes  him- 
self put  on  the  sock,  and,  assuming  the  name  and  habit  of  that  general,  suc- 
cessfully exposed  him  to  the  shafts  of  public  ridicule. 

It  was  impossible,  that  this  condition  of  the  stage  could  be  of  any  long 
duration.  iSo  state  could  long  exist,  where  talents,  virtue,  government,  and 
religion,  might  be  derided  with  impunity.  A  law  was  accordingly  enacted  by 
Alcibiades,  to  check  this  dangerous  licentiousness  of  the  Athenian  theatre. 
]5ut,  as  it  is  not  the  natuie  of  human  inventions  to  pass,  at  once,  from  rude  in- 
fancy to  mature  perfection,  a  period  intervened  between  the  early  barbarism, 
and  tinal  improvement,  of  Comedy;  ir  which  it  experienced  a  salutary  change, 
that  n-radually  led  the  way  to  a  more  finished  style  of  composition.  This 
state  is  known  by  the  appellation  ol  the  Middle  Corned^',  in  which  the  drama- 
ti>t  was  obliged  to  omit  the  name  of  the  person  he  intended  to  satyrise  :  But 
all  the  peculiarities  of  his  person  and  dress  might  still  be  preserved,  and  these 
were  generally  so  successfully  copied,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
ma<'istrate  in  his  robes,  and  tiie  general  in  his  uniform,  especially  as  voice 
and  o-esture,  age  and  gait,  were  called  in  as  auxiliaries  to  identify  the  prototype, 
and  contributed  to  render  the  j)icturc  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  individual. 
Among  the  moderns,  Molicre  is  a  distinguished  cultivator  of  this  species  of 
comedy.  His  Mlsdut/iropc  is  acknowledged  as  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  de 
Montaunsier,  and  Oionlc  as  that  of  the  Duke  de  St  Aignan.  The  first  Presi- 
dent sat  for  tlic  'I'd r III [/'(',  and  Monsieur  liohart  for  the  Bourgeois  Gentil/wmme. 
Even  our  own  stage  has  been  disgraced  by  this  species  of  comedy.  Of  this 
kind  was  the  Poetaster  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  Satiro-Mastix  of  Decker,  the 
Iit/i<(irsal  of  Buckingham,  and  many  of  Foote's  pieces.  But,  happily,  this  li- 
centious style  has  been  for  many  years  obsolete  in  this  country;  and  it  is  tobs 
hoped,  that  we  shall  never  witness  its  revival. 


Ill 

At  last  Menander  arose,  the  parent  of  legitimate  comedy,  who,  disdaining 
to  seek  applause  by  the  description  of  individuals,  looked  abroad  among-  the 
various  classes  of  mankind  for  those  general  traits,  which  characterize  human 
nature,  or  pervade  whole  societies  of  men.      Thus,  avoiding  personality,  which 
irritates  withoi;t  amending,    and   wounds  without  discriminating,  Menander 
held  up  the  mirror  to  his  whole  audience,  lashed  the  general  follies  of  common 
life,  and  ennobled  the  moral  purpose  of  the  stage.     It  is  generally  regretted, 
that  the  founder  of  the  New  Comedy,  as  it  is  called,  is  only  known  to  us  by 
the  works  of  his  admirer  and  imitator,  Terence,  whose  plays  arc  still   consi- 
dered as  models  of  elegant   composition,   and  just   representations  of  human 
life. 

It  is  on  the  model  of  ihe   Roman   Menander,  that  the   moderns  construct 
their  comedies;  amplified,  indeed,  and  enriched  by  a  wider  scope  of  plot,  and 
a  greater  varietj'  of  character.     The  improved  civilization  of  Europe  has  veiy 
much  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  Comic  Muse.  For  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and 
knowledge  through  the  various   classes  of  society  encourages  the  growth  of 
eccentricities,  and  leads  the  Promethean  spark  to    foibles  yet  unanimated. 
Poverty  cannot  indulge  her  whims,  and  gross   ignorance   has  none  to  gratifv. 
But  in  no  respect  is  our  pre-eminence  over  the  ancients  so  remarkable,  as  in 
the  variety  and  spirit  of  our  female  characters,  which  afford  such  an  addition- 
al  interest  to  theatrical  exhibitions,   and  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  their 
charm.     In  vain  do  we  look  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  stage  for  the  spright- 
ly coquettry    of   a  Millamant,  the  solemn    prudery  of  a  lady  Graveairs,  for 
the  fashion  and  elegance  of  a  lady  Townly,  or  the  rustic  simplicity  of  a  Miss 
Hoyden.     The  whole  range  of  female  character,  in  the  ancient  drama,    is 
confined  to  concubines  and  procuresses.     It  is  obvious,  from  this  defect,  that 
the  fair  sex  had  not,  at  that  time,  attained  their  proper  ascendancy  in  society ; 
but  at  the  present  day,  they  hold  that  just  and  elevated   rank,  which  makes 
them  principal  parties  in  all  the  complex  occurrences  of  real  life,  and  gives 
them  a  corresponding  place  in  the  dramatic  representations  of  it.     The  mul- 
tiplicity of  our  female  characters  may  also  be  owing  to  the  admission  of  female 
performers,   which  were  not  allowed  on  the  Roman   stage.     It  is  impossible, 
that  a  lady's  part  could  be  acted,  with  any  effect,  by  a  man  in  petticoats;  while, 
on  the  other   hand,  it  will  be  readily    admitted,   that  the   inimitable  comic 
powers  of  a  Chve,  a  Farren,  and  a  Jordan,  did  not  merely  give  a  temporary 
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zest  to  the  character  represented,  but  aniniatetl  tlie  pen  of  the  dramatist   to 
fresh  attempts  and  new  exhibitions  of  female  foible. 

In  following;  the  steps  of  the  ancients  in  dramatic  composition,  the  Enghsh 
have  not  servilely  copied  them   in  every  particular,   but  have  added   and  re- 
scinded, according  to  the  alteration  in  the  customs  of  society,  and  in  the  im- 
proved canons  of  criticism.     But  the  French  stage  has  not  been  so  judicious. 
Moliere  has  eternally  loaded  his  scene  with  the  impertinence  of  abigails  and 
valets;   not  reflecting,   that  the  familiarity,  to  which  the  Romans  admitted 
their  servants,  or  their  freedmen,  who  generally  superintended  the  education 
of  their  children,  unavoidably  connected  them  in  all  their  domestic  concerns, 
and  accounts  for  their  share  in  the  Drama.     But  these  are  not  the  manners 
of  France.     It  is  on  the  stage  alone,  that  the  Le  Fleurs  and   the  Scapins  are 
on  such  intimate  terms  with  their  masters.     In  common  life,  the  same  distinc- 
tion is  observed  as  with   us;  or,  at  least,  that  was  the  case   in  the  time  of 
Molicre.     This,  it  must  be  confessed,   was  also  the  fault  of  some  of  our  early 
comedies,  but  has  since  been  laid  aside,  while  the  succesors  of  Moliere  have 
continued   the  error  of  the  great  comic  master.     This,  and  other  errors  of 
more  or  less  importance,  sinks  the  French  far  below  the  English  comedy. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  French,  that  we  boast  ourselves  superior  in  comic 
writing,  but  to  all  our  contemporaries.  The  Comic  Muse  flourishes  most  under 
a  free  government.  Despotism  compels  uniformity  of  character;  but  in  this 
favoured  isle  every  whim  may  be  indulged.  No  laws  operate  to  restrain  ca- 
price; no  tyrant  watches  to  punish  private  folly,  controul  inconsistencies,  or 
revenge  fickleness.  In  the  land  of  Freedom  grows  the  legitimate  food  of  Co- 
jiiedy  ;  and  comic  characters,  in  such  a  country,  arrive  at  maturity,  while,  in  a 
more  ungenial  region,  they  would  have  been  checked,  if  noteradicated,in  their 
earliest  infancy.  If  we  look  to  the  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  or  Russian  thea- 
tre, we  see  the  dramatic  genius  of  the  country  kept  down  by  the  iron  rod  of 
despotism.  The  follies  of  the  nobles  must  not  be  lashed  ;  courtiers  must  not 
be  exposed  ;  and,  if  you  touch  upon  religious  hypocrisy,  the  doors  of  the 
Inquisition  are  open  to  receive  you.  Such  is  the  state  of  comedy  in  tyrannic 
countries  ;  and  it  is  with  pride,  that  we  contemplate  the  cause  of  its  excellence 
ill  our  own. 

It  was  this  conviction  of  the  high  character  of  true  English  comedy,  which 
(among  other  reasons)  induced  ihe  Editor  to  undertake  this  publication  ; 
and  he  has  followed  a  plan,  which,  he  trusts,  will  be  generally  approved.     As 


many  of  our  early  comedies  were,  like  the  ancients,  stained  with  gross  inde- 
cency, he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  admitting  into  this  volume  whatever 
might  be  strictly  detrimental  to  good  morals.  Since  the  Restoration,  a  distin- 
guished amendment  has  taken  place  in  this  particular ;  indeed  a  new  species 
of  drama  has  been  introduced,  called  Sentimental  Comedy,  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  licentious  style  that  formerly  prevailed.  The  Editor  has  not,  however; 
pushed  the  principle  of  omission  so  far  as  the  censors  of  the  Portuguese  stage, 
who  rejected  a  translation  of  the  Suspicious  Husband,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed immoral  tendency  of  the  character  of  Ranger.  Furthermore,  he  con- 
ceived an  advantage  would  be  derived,  by  a  chronological  arrangement,  and 
new  classification,  of  plays.  The  dramatic  collections,  hitherto  made,  have  too 
much  resembled  a  cabinet  in  confusion;  where  shells  and  fossils,  metals  and 
gems,  have  been  jumbled  together  without  discrimination.  The  Editor  has 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  theatrical  cabinet  from  this  disorder,  and  has  dis- 
tributed its  various  productions  into  the  three  classes  of  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and 
Farce,  forming  thiee  str'paiate  volumes.  Each  volume  may  be  considered  as  a 
whole  to  persons,  exclusively  attached  to  one  particular  Une  of  reading,  while 
the  general  scholar  will  find,  in  the  entire  work,  a  complete,  though  select, 
British  Drama. 
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MEN. 


KiTELY,  a  merchant. 

Captain  Bobadil,  a  blustering  conard, 

Kno'well,  an  old  gentleman. 

Ed.  Kno'well,  his  son. 

Brain-worm,  thej'ather's  man. 

Master  Stephen,  a  country  gull. 

Downright,  a  plain  squire. 

Well-bred,  his  half  brother. 
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Cob,  a  water-bearer. 
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Dame  Kitely. 

Mrs  Bridget,  sister  to  Kitely, 

Tib,  Cob's  wife. 


Scene — London, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — A  court-yard  before  Kno'well's 
house. 

jEnfer  Kno'well  and  Brainworm. 

Kno.  A  Goodly  day   toward !    and  a  fresh 
morning !  Brain-worni, 
Call  up  young  master.     Bid  him  rise,  sir. 
Tell  him,  I  have  some  business  to  employ  liim. 

lirain.  I  will,  sir,  presently. 

Kno.  But  hear  you,  sirrah  i 
If  he  be  at  his  book,  disturb  him  not. 

Vol.  U. 


Brain.  Well,  sir.  [£.17/. 

Kno.  How  happy,  yet,  should  I  esteem  myself, 
Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 
From  one  vain  course  of  study  he  affects. 
He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  liberal  voice  of  fame  in  her  report, 
Of  good  account  in  both  our  universities ; 
Either  of  which  have  favoured  iiim  with  graces. 
But  their  indulgence  nmst  not  spring  in  me 
A  fond  opinion  that  he  cannot  err. 
Myself  was  once  a  student;  and,  indeed. 
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Fed  with  tlic  self-same  luimour,  lie  is  now, 
Dieiiming  on  iiousiht  hut  idle  poetry, 
That  fruitless,  and  unprofitable  art. 
Good  unto  none,  but  least  to  the  professors, 
^Vhich,  then,  I  thought  the  mistress  of  all  know- 
ledge : 
But  since,  time  and  the   truth  have  waked  my 

judscmcnt, 
And  reason  tausjlit  me  bott(>r  to  distinguish 
The  vain  from  the  useful  learnings 

Enter  Master  Stephex. 

Cousin  Stephen ! 

What  news  with  you,  that  you  are  lierc  so  early  ? 

Step.  Nothing,  but  e'en  come  to  sec  how  you 
do,  uncle. 

Kno.  That's  kindly  done,  you  arc  welcome, 
coz. 

Step.  Av,  I  know  that,  sir.  I  would  not  ha' 
come  else.  How  doth  mv  cousin  Edward,  un- 
cle ? 

Kno.  O,  well,  coz,  go  in  and  see :  I  doubt  he 
be  scarce  stirrins;  yet. 

Step.  Uncle,  after  1  go  in,  can  you  tell  me  an' 
he  have  e'er  a  book  of  the  sciences  of  hawking 
and  himting  ?  I  would  fain  borrow  it. 

Kno.  Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a  hawking 
now,  will  you  ? 

Step.  No  wosse,  but  I'll  practise  against  the' 
next  year,  uncle.  I  have  bought  me  a  hawk, 
and  a  hood,  and  bells,  and  all ;  I  lack  nothing 
but  a  book  to  keep  it  by. 

Kno.  O,  most  ridiculous  ! 

Step.  Nay,  look  you  now,  you  are  angrj',  un- 
cle. Why,  vou  know,  an'  a  man  have  not  skill 
in  the  hawking  and  huntmg  languages  now-a- 
days,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for  hiin.  They  are 
more  studied  than  the  Greek,  oy  the  Latin.  He 
is  fr)r  no  gallant's  company  without  them.  And 
by  (Jad's  lid  I  scorn  it,  I,  so  I  do,  to  be  a  consort 
for  every  hum-drum  ;  hang  them  scroyls,  there's 
nothing  in  them,  in  the  world.  What  do  you 
talk  on  it  ?  Because  I  dwell  at  Hogsdei.  I  shall 
keep  company  with  none  but  the  archers  A  Fins- 
bury  !  or  the  citizens,  that  come  a  dm  king  to 
Islington  ponds  !  A  fine  jt;st  i'faith  !  slit',  a  gen- 
tleman nam  show  himself  like  a  gentleman. — 
Uncle,  I  pray  you  be  not  angry.  I  know  what  I 
liave  to  do ;  I  trow,  I  am  no  novice. 

Kno.  You  are  a  prodigal,  absurd  coxcomb  :  go 
to! 
Nay,  never  look  at  me,  'tis  I  that  speak. 
Take  it  as  you  will,  sir,  FU  not  flatter  you. 
Have  you  not  yet  found  means  enow  to  waste 
That,  winch  your  friends  have  left  you,  but  you 

nuist 
Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  kite, 
And  know  nr)t  how  to  keep  it,  when  you've  done? 
O,  'tis  comely  !  this  will  make  you  a  gentleman  ! 
Well,  cousin,  well !  I  see  you  arc  <;'en  past  hope 
Of  all  reclaim.     Ay,  so,  now  you're  told  on  it, 
You  look  another  way. 


Sh  p.  What  would  you  ha'  me  do  ! 

Kno.  What  would  I  have  you  do  !  I'll  tell  you, 
kinsman ; 
Learn  to  be  wii-e,  and  practise  how  to  thrive; 
That  would  1  have  thee  do :   and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble,  that  you  fancy. 
On  every  foolish  brain,  that  humours  you. 
I  would  not  ha\  e  you  t(j  inx  adc  c  ach  place, 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
'Jill  men's  atlcrtions,  or  your  own  desert, 
■Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He,  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Of't  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yfturself 
in  fla'ihing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 
And  you  he  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
F(l  have  you  sober  and  contain  yourself: 
Not,  that  your  sail  he  bigger  than  your  boat: 
iJut  moderate  your  expences  now  (at  first), 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrowed  thing. 
From  dead  men's  dust  and  bones :  and  none  of 

yours 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it.     Who  comes  here? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Save  you,  gentlemen. 

Step.  Nay,  we  do  not  stand  much  on  our  gen- 
tility, friend  ;  yet,  you  are  welcome  ;  and  I  as- 
sure you  mine  uncle  here  is  a  man  of  a  thousand 
a-ycar,  Middlesex  land;  he  has  but  one  son  in  all 
tlu^  world  ;  I  am  his  next  heir  (at  the  common 
law)  master  Stephen,  as  simple  as  I  stand  here"; 
if  my  cousin  die  (as  there  is  hope  he  will.)  1  have 
a  pretty  living  o*  my  own  too,  beside,  hard  by 
here. 

Serv.  In  good  time,  sir. 

S/ep.  In  good  time,  sir  !  why  ?  and  in  very 
good  time,  sir.     You  do  not  flout,  friend,  do  you  ? 

Serv.  Not  I,  sir. 

Step.  Not  you,  sir!  you  were  best  not,  sir; 
an'  you  should,  here  be  them  can  perceive  it, 
and  that  quickly  toO  :  go. to.  And  they  can  give 
it  again  soundly  too,  an'  need  be. 

Serv.  Why,  sir,  let  this  satisfy  you  :  good  faith, 
I  had  no  such  intent. 

Step.  Sir,  an'  1  thought  you  had,  I  would  talk 
witli  you,  and  that  presently. 

Serv.  Cn)od  master  Stephen,  so  you  may,  sir, 
at  your  pleasure. 

Sftji.  And  so  I  would,  sir,  good  my  saucy 
companion,  an'  you  were  out  of  my  uncle's 
ground,  I  can  tell  you  ;  though  I  do  not  stand 
upon  my  gentility  neither  in  it. 

Kno.  Cousin  !  cousin  I  Will  this  ne'er  be  left  ? 

Step.  Whoreson,  base  fellow?  a  mechanical 
serv  ing  man  ?  By  this  cudgel,  an'  'twere  not  t'ur 
shame,  I  would 
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Kno.    Wliat  would  vou'do,  vou  peremptory 
gull? 
If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  get  you  hence. 
You  see,  the  honest  man  demeans  himself 
Modestly  towards  you,  giving  no  reply 
To  your  unseasoned,  quarrelling,  rude  fashion  : 
And  still  you  huff  it,  with  a  kind  of  carriage, 
As  void  of  wit,  as  of  humanity. 
Go,  get  you  in  !  'fore  Heaven,  I  am  ashamed 
Thou  hast  a  kinsman's  interest  in  me. 

[Exit  Stephex. 

Serv.  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  this  master  Kno'well's 
hoHse  ? 

Kno.  Yes,  marry,  is  it,  sir. 

Serv.  T  should  inquire  for  a  gentleman  here, 
one  master  Edward  Kno'weli :  do  you  know  any 
such,  sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Kno.  I  should  forget  myself  else,  sir! 

Serv.  Are  you  the  gentleman  ?  cry  your  mer- 
cy, sir :  I  was  required  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
city,  as  I  rode  out  at  this  end  of  the  town,  to 
deliver  you  this  letter,  sir. 

Kno.  To  me,  sir.?  [To  /iii>  most  selected  friend, 
Master  Ednard  Kno'ue/l.]  What  might  the  gen- 
tleman's name  be,  sir,  that  sent  it } 

Serv.  One  Master  Well-bred,  sir. 

Kno.  Master  Well-bred  I  A  young  gentleman, 
is  he  not  ? 

Sei-v.  The  same,  sir ;  Master  Kitcly  married  his 
sister :   the  rich  merchant  in  the  Old  Jewry. 

K710.  You  say  very  true.     Brain-worm  I 

Enter  Braix-worm. 

Brain.  Sir. 

Kno.  Make  this  honest  friend   drink  here. — 
Pray  you  go  in. 

[Exeunt  Braixworm  and  Servant. 
This  letter  is  directed  to  my  son  : 
Yet  I  am  Edward  Kno'weli  too,  and  may, 
With  the  safe  conscience  of  good  manners,  use 
The  fellow's  error  to  my  satisfaction. 
Well,  I  will  break  it  ope  (old  men  are  curious) 
Be  it  but  for  the  style's  sake,  and  the  phrase, 
To  see  if  both  do  answer  my  son's  praises. 
Who  is  almost  grown  the  idolater 
Of  this  young  Well-bred  :  What  have  we  here  ? 
What's  this  } 

[The  letter.] 

'  Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  forc- 

*  sworn  all  thy  friends  i'  the  Old  Jewry  ?  or  dost 
'  thou  think  us  all  Jews,  that  inhabit  there.?  Leave 
'  thy  vigilant  father  alone,  to  number  over  his 
'  green  apricots,  evening  and  morning,  o'  the 
'  north-west  wall :  an'  I  had  been  his  son,  I  had 
'  saved  him  the  labour  long  since  ;  if  taking  in  ail 
'  the  young  wenches  that  pass  by,  at  the  back- 
'  door,  and  coddling  every  kernel  of  tlic  fruit  for 
'  them  would  have  served.     But  prithee,  come 

*  over  to  me,  quickly,  this  morning  :  I  have  such 

*  a  present  for  thee  !  Our  Turkey  company  never 


'  sent  the  like  to  the  Grand  .Signior.  One  Is  a 
'  rhimer,  sir,  o'  your  ow  n  batch,  your  own  leven ; 

*  but  doth  think  himself  poet-major  o'  the  town  ; 
'  willing  to  be  shewn,  and  worthy  to  be  seen. — 
'  The  other — I  will  not  venture  his  description 
'  with  you  till  you  come,  because  I  would  have 
'  you  make  hither  with  an  appetite.  If  the  worst 
'  of  them  be  not  worth  your  journey,  draw  your 

*  bill  of  charges,  as  unconscionable  as  any  Giiild- 
'  hall  verdict  will  give  it  you,  and  you  shall  be 
'  allowed  your  Viaticum. 

From  the  Windmill.' 

From  the  Bupdcllo,  it  might  come  as  well ; 

The  Spittal :  is  this  the  man, 

My  son  hath  sung  so,  for  the  happiest  wit, 

The   choicest   brain,    the   times    have   sent   us 

forth  ? 
I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts ; 
Nor  what  in  schools  :  but,  surely,  for  his  man- 
ners, 
I  judge  him  a  profane  and  dissolute  wretch  : 
Worse,  by  profession  of  such  great  good  gifts, 
Being  the  master  of  so  loose  a  spirit. 
Why,  what  unhallowed  ruffian  would  have  writ 
In  such  a  scurrilous  manner  to  a  friend  ? 
Why  should  he  think,  I  tell  my  apricots  ? 
Or  play  the  Hesperian  dragon  with  my  fruit. 
To  watch  it  ?  Well,  my  son,  I  thought 
You'd  had  more  judgment  to  have  made  elec- 
tion 
Of  your  companions,  than  to  have  taken  on  trust 
Such  petulant,  jeering  gamesters,  that  can  spare 
No  argument,  or  subject  from  their  jest. 
But  I  perceive,  affection  makes  a  fool 
Of  any  man,  too  much  the  father.     Brain-worm  ! 

Enter  Braix-worm. 

Brain.  Sir. 

Kno.  Is  the  fellow  gone,  that  brought  this  let- 
ter ? 

Brain.  Yes,  sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

Kno.  And  where's  your  young  master  ? 

Bruin.  In  his  chamber,  sir. 

Kyio.  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did  he  ? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  he  saw  him  not. 

Kno.  Take  you  this  letter,  seal  it,  and  deliver 
it  to  my  son ; 
But  with  no  notice,  that  I  have  opened  it,  on 
your  life. 

Brain.  O  lord,  sir,  that  were  a  jest  indeed  ! 

Kno.  I  am  resolved  I  will  not  stop  his  jour- 
ney ; 
Nor  practise  any  violent  means  to  stay 
The  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him :  for  that. 
Restrained,  grows  more  impatient. 
There  is  a  way  of  winning,  more  by  love, 
And  lU'ging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear: 
Force  works  on  servile  natiu'cs,  not  the  free. 
He,  that's  compelleil  to  goodness,  may  be  good ; 
But,  'tis  but  for  that  tit :  w  here  others,  drawn 
By  softness,  and  example,  get  a  iiabit. 
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Then,  if  they  stray,  but  warn  them ;    and  the 

same 
They  would  for  virtue  do,  they  will  do  for  shame. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Young  Kno'well's  Studi/. 
Enter  Edward  Kxo'wf.ll  and  Brain-wuum. 

E.  Kno.  Did  he  open  it,  say'st  thou  ? 

Brain.  Yes,  o'  my  word,  sir,  and  read  the  con- 
tents. 

E.  Kno.  Tiiat'sbad.  What  rountenance,  pray 
thee,  made  he  in  the  reading  of  it }  Was  he  angry, 
or  |>leased  ? 

Bruin.  Nav,  sir,  I  saw  him  not  read  it,  nor 
open  it,  1  assure  your  worship. 

E.  Kno.  No  !  how  know'st  thou,  then,  that  he 
did  either? 

Bruin.  INIarry,  sir,  because  he  char£;ed  me,  on 
mv  life,  to  tell  nobody  that  he  opened  it :  which, 
unless  he  had  done,  he  would  never  fear  to  have 
'  trevealed. 

E.  Kno.  That's  true  :  well,  I  thank  thee.  Brain- 
worm.  [Exit. 

Enter  Master  Stephen. 

Step.  Oh  !  Brain-worm,  did'st  thou  not  see  a 
fellow  here,  in  a  what  sha'-call  him  doublet.''  He 
brought  mine  unrle  a  letter  e'en  now. 

Brain.  Yes,  master  Stephen,  what  of  him.? 

Step.  Oh  !    I  ha'  such  a  mind  to  beat  him 

where  is  he  ?  can'st  thou  tell  ? 

Bruin.  Faith,  he  is  not  of  that  mind :  he  is 
gone,  master  Stephen. 

Step.  Gone!  which  way?  when  went  he?  how 
long  since  ? 

Brain,  lie  is  rid  hence.  lie  took  horse  at  the 
street  door. 

Step.  And  I  staid  i'  the  fields  I  whoreson,  scan- 
derberg  rogue  !  O  that  1  had  but  a  horse  to  fetch 
him  back  again ! 

Brain.  Why,  you  may  ha'  my  master's  gelding, 
to  save  your  longing,  sir. 

Step.  But  I  ha'  no  boots,  that's  the  spite  on't. 

Bruin.  Why,  a  fine  wisp  of  hay,  rolled  iiard, 
master  Stephen. 

Step.  No,  faith,  it's  no  boot  to  follow  him  nqw ; 
let  him  e'en  go  and  hang.  Prithee,  help  to  truss 
me  a  little.     He  does  so  vex  me 

Brain.  You'll  be  worse  vexed,  when  you  are 
trussed,  master  Stephen.  Best  keep  unbraced, 
and  walk  yourself  till  you  be  cold;  your  choler 
mav  founder  you  else. 

Step.  By  my  faith,  and  so  I  will,  now  thou 
tell'st  me  on't.  How  dost  thou  like  my  leg. 
Brain-worm  ? 

Bruin.  A  very  good  leg,  master  Stephen  ;  but 
the  woollen  stockint:  does  not  commend  it  so 
well. 

Step.  Foh,  the  stockings  be  good  enough,  now 
summer  is  coming  on,  for  the  dust :  I  will  Imve  a 
j>air  of  silk  against  winter,  that  I  go  to  dwell  in 


the  town.  I  think  my  leg  would  shew  in  a  silk 
hose. 

Brain.  Believe  me,  master  Stephen,  rarely 
well. 

Step.  In  sadness,  I  think  it  would  ;  I  have  a 
reasonable  good  leg. 

Brain.  You  have  an  excellent  good  leg,  master 
Stephen ;  but  I  cannot  stay  to  praise  it  longer 
now  ;  I  am  very  sorry  for't.  [Exit. 

Step.  Another  time  will  serve,  Brain-worm. — 
Gra-mercy,  for  this. 

"Enter  Young  Kko'well. 

E.  Kno.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Step.  'Slid  !  I  hope  he  laughs  not  at  me ;  an* 
he  do 

JE.  Kno.  Here  was  a  letter,  indeed,  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  a  man's  father  !  He  cannot  but  think 
most  virtuously  both  of  me  and  the  sender,  sure, 
that  make  the  careful  costei-mouger  of  him  in 
our  familiar  epistles.  I  wish  I  knew  the  end  of 
it,  w  hich  now  is  doubtful,  and  threatens — what ! 
my  wise  cousin  !  nay,  then,  I  will  furnish  our 
feast  with  one  gull  more  toward  the  mess.  He 
writes  to  me  of  a  brace,  and  here's  one,  that's 
three  :  O,  for  a  fourth  !  Fortune  !  if  ever  thou'lt 
use  thine  eyes,  I  entreat  thee 

Step.  O,  now  T  see  who  he  laughs  at.  He 
laughs  at  somebody  in  that  letter.  By  this  good 
light,  an'  he  had  laughed  at  me 

E.  Kno.  How  now,  cousin  Stephen,  melan- 
choly ? 

Step.  Yes,  a  little.  I  thought  you  had  laughed 
at  me,  cousin. 

E.  Kno.  Why,  what  an'  I  had,  coz.  what  would 
you  ha'  done  ? 

Step.  By  this  light,  I  would  ha'  told  mine  un- 
cle. 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  if  you  would  ha'  told  your  un- 
cle, 1  did  laugh  at  vou,  coz. 

Step.  Did  you,  mdeed  ? 

E.  Kno.  Yc<,  indeed. 

Step.  Why,  then 

E.  Kno.  Wiiat  then  ? 

Step.  I  am  satisfied;  it  is  sufficient. 

E.  Kno.  Why,  be  so,  gentle  coz.  An^  I  pray 
you,  let  me  entreat  a  courtesy  of  you.  I  am  sent 
for,  this  morning,  by  a  friend  i'  the  Old  Jewry,  to 
come  to  him :  'tis  but  crossing  o'er  the  field  to 
Moor-gate  :  will  you  bear  me  company  ?  T  pro- 
test, it  is  not  to  draw  you  into  bond,  or  any  plot 
against  the  state,  coz. 

S/ep.  Sir,  that's  all  one,  an' 'twere  ;  you  shall 
rommand  me,  twice  so  far  as  Moor-gate,  to  do 
you  good,  in  such  a  matter.  Do  you  think  I 
wouiil  have  you  ?  I  protest' 

E.  Kno.  No,  no,  you  shall  not  protest,  coz. 

Step.  By  my  fackms,  hut  I  will,  by  your  leave; 
I  will  protest  more  to  my  friend,  than  I  will 
speak  of  at  this  time. 

E.  Kno.  You  speak  very  well,  coz. 
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Step.  Nay,  not  so,  neither ;  you  shall  pardon 
me  :  but  I  speak  to  serve  my  turn. 

E.  Km.  Your  turn,  coz !  Do  you  know  what 
you  say  ?  A  gentleman  of  your  sort,  parts,  car- 
riage, and  estimation,  to  talk  of  your  turn  in  this 
company,  and  to  me,  alone,  like  a  water-bearer 
at  a  conduit  I  fie !  a  wight,  tliat,  hitherto,  his 
every  step  hath  left  the  stamp  of  a  great  foot  be- 
hind him,  at  every  word  the  savour  of  a  strong 
spirit ;  and  he  !  this  man,  so  graced,  so  gilded, 
or,  as  I  may  say,  so  tinfoyled  by  nature  !  Come, 
come,  wrong  not  the  quality  of  your  desert,  with 
looking  downward,  coz ;  but  hold  up  your  head, 
ao ;  and  let  the  idea  of  what  you  are  be  pour- 
trayed  in  your  face,  that  men  may  read  in  your 
physiognomy,  '  here,  within  this  place,  is  to  be 

*  seen  the  true  and  accomplished  monster,  or  mi- 

*  racle  of  nature,'  which  is  all  one.     What  think 
you  of  this,  coz  ! 

Step.  Why,  I  do  think  of  it ;  and  I  will  be  more 
proud,  and  melancholy,  and  gentienian-like,  than 
I  have  been,  I'll  assure  you. 

E.  Kno.  Why,  that's  resolute,  master  Stephen ! 
Now,  if  I  can  hold  him  up  to  his  height,  as  it  is 
happily  begun,  it  will  do  well  for  a  suburb-hu- 
mour :  we  may  hap  have  a  match  with  the  city, 
and  play  him  for  forty  pounds.     Come,  coz. 

Step.  I'll  follow  you. 

E.  Kno.  Follow  me ;  you  must  go  before. 

Step.  Nay,  an'  I  must,  I  will.  Pray  you,  shew 
me,  good  cousin.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — The  street  before  Cob's  house. 

Enter  Master  Matthew. 
Mat.  I  think  this  be  the  house.     What,  hoa  ! 

Enter  Cob, Jroiii  the  House. 

Cob.  Who  is  there  ?  O,  Master  Matthew  ! 
give  your  worship  good  morrow. 

Mat.  What,  Cob  !  IIow  dost  thou,  good  Cob? 
Dost  thou  inhabit  here,  Cob  ? 

Cob.  Ay,  sir,  I  and  my  lineage  ha'  kept  a  poor 
house  here  in  our  days. 

Mat.  Cob,  canst  thou  shew  me  of  a  gentle- 
man, one  Captain  Bobadil,  where  his  lodging  is  ? 

Cob.  O,  my  guest,  sir,  you  mean  ? 

Mat.  Thy  guest !  Alas  !  ha,  ha. 

Cob.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sir  ?  Do  you  not 
mean  Captain  Bobadil } 

Mat.  Cob,  pray  thee,  advise  thyself  well :  do 
not  wrong  the  gentleman  and  thyself  too.  I  dare 
be  sworn  he  scorns  thy  house.  lie  !  he  lodge 
in  such  a  base,  obscure  place  as  thy  house  !  Tut, 
I  know  his  disposition  so  well,  he  would  not  lie 
in  thy  bed,  if  thou  would'st  give  it  him. 

Cob.  I  will  not  give  it  him,  though,  sir.  Mass, 
I  thought  somewhat  was  in  it  we  could  not  get 
him  to-bed,  all  night !  Well,  sir,  though  he  lies 
not  on  my  bed,  he  lies  on  my  bench.  And  if  it 
please  you  to  go  in,  sir,  you  shall  find  him  with 
two  cushions  under  his  head,  and  ins  cloak  wrap- 


ped about  him,  as  though  he  had  neither  won 
nor  lost ;  and  yet,  I  warrant,  he  never  cast  bet- 
ter in  his  life,  than  he  has  done  to-night. 

Mat.  Why,  was  he  drunk  ? 

Cob.  Drunk,  sir  !  you  hear  not  me  say  so. 
Perhaps  he  swallowed  a  tavern-token,  or  some 
such  device,  sir :  I  have  nothing  to  do  withal. 
I  deal  with  water,  and  not  with  wine.  Give  me 
my  bucket  there,  hoa.  God  be  with  you,  sir,  it 
is  six  o'clock :  I  should  have  carried  two  turns 
by  this.     What  hoa  !  my  stopple  !  come. 

Mat.  Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house  !  A  gen- 
tleman of  his  havings  !  Well,  I  will  tell  him  my 
mind. 

Cob.  What,  Tib !  shew  this  gentleman  up  to 
the  captain. — [Tib  sheus  Master  Mat.  into  the 
house.]  You  should  have  some  now,  would  take 
this  Mr  Matthew  to  be  gentleman  at  the  least. 
His  father  is  an  honest  man,  a  worshipful  fish- 
monger, aad  so  forth ;  and  now  does  he  creep, 
and  wriggle  into  acquaintance  with  all  the  brave 
gallants  about  the  town,  such  as  my  guest  is.  O, 
my  guest  is  a  fine  man  !  he  does  swear  the  legi- 
blest  of  any  man  christened :  by  St.  George — ■ 
the  foot  of  Pharaoh — the  body  o'  me, — as  I  am 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier ;  such  dainty  oaths  ! 
and  vvithall,  he  does  take  this  same  filthy  roguish 
tobacco,  the  finest  and  cleanliest !  it  would  do  a 
man  good  to  see  the  fume  come  forth  out  at's 
tonncls !  Well,  he  owes  me  forty  shillings,  my 
wife  lent  him  out  of  her  purse  by  six-pence  a 
time,  besides  his  lodging.  I  would  I  had  it !  I 
shall  ha'  it,  he  says,  the  next  action.  Helter  skel- 
ter, hang  sorrow,  care  'II  kill  a  cat,  up-tails  all, 
and  a  louse  for  the  hangman  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  Cob's  House.  Bob- 
adil discovered  upon  a  bench.  Tib  enters 
to  him. 

Bob,  Hostess,  hostess ! 

Tib.  What  say  you,  sir  ? 

Boh.  A  cup  o'  thy  small-beer,  sweet  hostess. 

Tib.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would 
speak  with  you. 

Bob.  A  gentleman  !  'ods  so,  I'm  not  within. 

Tib.  My  husband  told  him  you  were,  sir. 

Bob.  What  a  plague what  meant  he  ? 

Mat.  [Within.]  Captain  BobadiJ  ! 

Bob  Who's  there? — Take  away  the  bason, 
good  hostess.     Come  up,  sir. 

Tib.  He  would  desire  you  to  come  up,  sir.  You 
come  into  a  cleanly  house  here. 

Enter  il/«sfer  Matthew. 

Mat.  'Save  you,  sir;  'save  you,  captain. 

Bob.  Gentle  Master  INIatthcw  !  is  it  you,  sir? 
Please  you,  sit  down. 

Mat.  Thank  you,  good  captain ;  you  may  see 
I  am  somewhat  audacious. 

Bob.  Not  so,  sir,    I  was  requested  to  supper, 
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last  niiilit,  bv  a  sort  of  sallant?,  ^v]l^.l•o  you  were 
wished  tor,  aiiti  drank  to,  I  assure  you. 

A](it.  X'ouchsat'e  iiu'  by  whom,  aood  captain. 

Boh.  Marry,  by  yonns;  \\'(il-bred,  and  others. 
M  liy,  hostess  !  a  stool  here  for  this  gentleman. 

j\l(it.  x\o  haste,- sir,  'tis  very  well. 

Boll.  Body  of  mc  !  It  was  so  late  ere  we  par- 
ted last  niiilit,  I  can  scarce  open  my  eyes  yet :  I 
was  but  new  risen  as  you  came.  How  passes 
the  day  abroad,  sir }  can  you  tell  ? 

Mat.  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven.  Now 
trust  me,  you  have  an  exceeding  fine  lodgiufj 
here,  very  neat,  and  private  ! 

Boh.  Ay,  sir :  sit  down.  I  pray  you,  ]\Iaster 
Matthew,  in  any  case,  possess  no  gentleman  of 
our  ac(|uaintance  with  notice  of  my  lodging. 

Mat.  Wlio?  I,  sir?  No 

Boh.  Nut  that  1  need  to  care  who  know  it, 
for  the  cabin  is  convenient;  but  in  regard  I 
would  not  be  too  popular  and  generally  visited, 
as  some  are. 

J\luf.  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Boll.  For,  do  you  sec,  sir,  by  the  heart  of 
valour  in  mc,  except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and 
choice  spirits,  to  whom  I  am  extraordinarily  enga- 
ged, as  yourself,  or  so,  I  could  not  extend  thus 
far. 

]\Iaf.  O  lord,  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

[Biiik  out  a  paper,  und  rcuds. 

Bob.  I  confess,  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet 
privacy,  above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  for- 
tune.    What  new  piece  ha'  you  there?  Read  it. 

jMat.  [jKc«f/s.]  '  To  thee,  the  purest  object  of 
my  sense, 
'  The  most  refuied  essence  Heaven  covers, 
'  Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  T  do  connncnce 
'  The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers.' 

Bob.  'Tis  good  ;  proceed,  proceed.  Where's 
this  ? 

^luf.  This,  sir  ?  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  in  my  non- 
age :  the  infancy  of  my  muses.  But,  when  will 
you  come  and  see  my  study?  Good  faith,  I  can 
shew  you  some  very  good  things,   I  have  done  of 

late That  boot  becomes  your  leg,  passing  well, 

caj)tain,  methinks. 

Bob.  So,  so ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now 
use. 

]\Iut.  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak  o' 
tlie  fashion.  Master  Wcll-bred's  elder  brother 
and  T  are  fallen  out  exceedingly:  this  cjther  day, 
I  happened  to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a 
hanger,  which  I  assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and 
workmanship,  was  most  |)eremptory-beautiful, 
and  gentleman-like  ;  yet  he  condemned,  and  cri- 
ed it  down,  for  the  most  pied  and  ridiculous  that 
ever  he  saw. 

Bob.  'Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother,  w  as't 
not  ? 

]\f(it.  Ay,  sir,  George  Downright, 

Boh.  Hang  him,  rook  !  He  !  why,  he  has  no 
more  judgment  than  a  malt-horse.  By  St. 
George,   I   wonder   you'd   lose  a  thought  upon 


such  an  animal  !  the  most  peremptory  absurd 
clown  of  Christendom,  this  day,  he  is  holden.  I 
protc>t  to  you,  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  sol- 
dier, 1  ne'er  changed  words  with  his  like.  By 
his  discourse,  he  should  cat  nothing  but  hay. 
fie  was  born  tor  the  manger,  pannier  or  pack- 
saddle  !  He  has  not  so  much  as  a  go(id  phrase  in 
his  belly,  but  all  old  iron  and  rusty  proverbs  !  a 
good  c(jmmodity  for  some  smith  to  n>ake  hob- 
nails ol". 

Mat.  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  away  with 
his  maidiood  still,  where  he  conies.  He  brags  he 
will  gi'  me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bob.  How  !  he  the  bastiiuido  !  how  came  he 
by  that  word,  trow? 

Mtit.  Nay,  indeed,  lie  said  cudgel  me;  I  term- 
ed it  SI),  for  my  more  grace. 

Boh.  That  may  be  :  for  I  was  sure,  it  was 
none  of  his  word.    But  when  ?  when  said  he  so? 

Mat.  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say  :  a  young  gal- 
lant, a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

Bob.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an'  'twere  my 
case  now,  I  should  send  him  a  challenge,  pre- 
sently. The  bastinado  !  A  most  proper,  and 
sutKcient  dependence,  warranted  by  the  great 
Caranza.  Come  hither,  you  shall  challenge  him. 
I'll  shew  you  a  trick  or  two,  you  shall  kill  him 
with,  at  pleasure  :  the  first  stoccata,  if  you  will, 
by  this  air. 

Mat.  Indeed,  you  have  absolute  knowledge  i' 
the  mystery,  I  liave  heard,  sir. 

Boh.  Of  whom  ?  Of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it, 
I  beseech  you  ? 

Mat.  Troth,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by 
divers,  that  you  have  very  rare  and  un-in  one- 
breatli-iitterable  skill,  sir. 

Boh.  By  Heaven,  no,  not  T;  no  skill  i'  the 
earth  !  some  small  rudiments  i'  the  science,  as  to 
know  my  time,  distance,  or  so.  1  have  profest  it 
more  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  use  thaii 
mine  own  practice,  I  assure  you.  I'll  give  you  a 
lesson.  Look  you,  sir.  Exalt  not  your  point 
above  this  state,  at  any  hand ;  so,  sir.  Come  on  ! 
O,  twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may 
fall  to  a  more  sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like 
guard.  So,  inditlerent.  Hollow  your  body  more, 
sir,  thus.  Now,  stand  fast  o'  your  left  leg;  note 
your  distance ;  keep  your  due  propoi  tioii  of  time 
— Oh,  you  disorder  your  point  most  irregularly! 
Come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  we'll  go  to  some 
private  place,  where  you  are  acquainted ;  some 

tavern  or  so — and   have  a  bit What  money 

ha'  you  about  yon.  Master  Matthew  ? 

Mat.  Faith,  I  have  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or 
so. 

Boh.  'Tis  somewhat  w  ith  the  least :  but  come, 
we  will  have  a  bunch  of  raddishes,  and  salt,  to 
taste  our  wine;  and  a  i>ipc  of  tobacco,  to  close 
the  oritlce  of  the  stomach  :  and  then  we  will  call 
upon  young  Wellhrcd.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet 
the  Corydon,  his  brother,  there,  and  })ut  him  to 
the  question.    Come  along,  Master  Matthew. 

\_E.icunt. 
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SCENE  I. — A  zcarehouse  belonging  to  Kitely. 
Eraser  KiTELY,  Cash,  arerf  Dowxeight. 

Kite.  Thomas,  come  hither. 
There  lies  a  note  within,  upon  my  desk ; 

Here,  take  my  key It  is  no  matter,  neither. 

Where  is  the  boy  ? 

Cash.  Within,  sir,  in  the  warehouse. 

Kite.  Let  him  tell  over,  straight,  that  Spanish 

And  weigh  it,  with  the  pieces  of  eiglit.     Do  you 

See  the  delivery  of  those  silver  stuffs 

To  Mr  Lucar.     Tell  him,  if  he  will. 

He  shall  have  the  grograns  at  the  rate  I  told  him, 

And  I  will  meet  him,  on  the  Exchange,  anon. 

Cash.  Good,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kite.  Do  you  see  that  fellow,  brother  Down- 
right ? 

Down.  Ay,  what  of  him  ? 

Kite.  He  is  a  jewel,  brother. 

I  took  him  of  a  child,  up,  at  my  door, 

And  christened  him;  gave  him  my  own  name, 

Th(jmas ; 
Since  bred  him,  at  the  hospital ;  where  proving 
A  toward  imp,  I  called. him  home,  and  taught  him 
So  much,  as  I  have  made  him  my  cashier, 
And  find  him,  in  his  place,  so  full  of  faith, 
That  I  durst  trust  my  life  into  his  hands. 

Doun.  So  would  not  I  in  any  bastard's,  brother, 
As,  it  is  like,  he  is,  although  I  knew 
Myself  his  father.    But  you  said  you'd  somewhat 
To  tell  me,  gentle  brother;'  what  is't?  what  is't? 

Kite.  Faith,  I  am  very  loth  to  utter  it, 
As  fearing  it  may  hurt  your  patience  : 
But  that,  I  know,  your  judgment  is  of  strength, 
Against  the  nearness  of  affection 

Dozen  What  need  this  circumstiuice  t  Fray  you 
be  direct. 

Kite.  I  will  not  say  how  much  I  do  ascribe 
Unto  your  friendship ;  nor,  in  what  regard 
I  hold  your  love ;  but,  let  my  past  behaviour. 
And  usage  of  your  sister,  but  confirm 
How  well  I've  been  affected  to  your 

Down.  You  are  too  tedious ;  come  to  the  mat- 
ter, the  matter. 

Kite.  Then,  without  further  ceremony,  thus. 
jMy  brother  Well-brtxl,  sir,  1  know  not  how. 
Of  late,  is  much  declined  in  what  he  was. 
And  greatly  altered  in  his  disposition. 
When  he  came  first  to  lodge,  here,  in  my  house. 
Ne'er  trust  me,  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him : 
Methought  he  bare  himself  in  such  a  fashion, 
So  full  of  man,  and  sweetness  in  his  cnrriage. 
And,  what  was  chief,  it  shewed  not  borrowed  in 

him, 
But  all  he  did  became  him  as  his  own, 
And  seemed  as  perfect,  proper,  and  ])ossest, 
As  breath  with  life,  or  colour  with  the  blood : 


But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular, 

So  loose,  affected,  and  deprived  of  grace, 

And  lie  himself,  withal,  so  far  fallen  off 

From  that  first  place,  as  scarce  no  note  remains, 

To  tell  men's  judgments  where  he  latelv  stood. 

He's  grown  a  stranger  to  all  due  respect; 

Forgetful  of  his  friends ;  and,  not  content 

To  stale  himself  in  all  societies. 

He  makes  my  house,  here,  common  as  a  mart, 

A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 

For  giddy  humour,  and  diseased  riot : 

And  here,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stew. 

He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  hours 

In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests  : 

Swear,   leap,  drink,   dance,    and  revel  night  by 

night, 
Controul  my  servants ;  and,  indeed,  what  not ! 

Doun.  'Sdains,  I  know  not  what  I  should  say  to 
him  in  the  whole  w  orld  !  he  values  me  at  a  crack- 
ed three-farthings,  for  aught  I  see.  It  will  never 
out  of  the  flesh,  that's  bred  in  tiie  bone  !  I  have 
told  him  enough,  one  would  think,  if  that  would 
serve.  Well !  he  knows  w  hat  to  trust  to,  for 
George.  Let  him  spend  and  spend,  and  domi- 
neer, till  his  heart  ach ;  an'  he  think  to  be  re- 
lieved by  me,  when  he  is  got  into  one  of  your 
city-ponds,  the  counters,  he  has  the  wrong  sow 
by  the  car,  i'  faith,  and  claps  his  dish  at  a  wrong 
man's  door.  I'll  lay  my  hand  o'  my  halfpenny, 
ere  I  part  with  it,  to  fetch  him  out,  I'll  assure 
him. 

Kite.  Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not  trouble  you, 
thus. 

Doun.  'Sdeath,  he  made  me — I  could  eat  my 
very  spur-h  athers,  for  anger  !  But,  why  are  you 
so  tame  ?  Why  do  not  you  speak  to  him,  and  tell 
him  how  he  disquiets  your  house  ? 

Kite.  O,  there  are  di\  crs  reasons  to  dissuade, 
brother ; 
But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail  in  it, 
Though  but  with  plain  and  easy  circumstance, 
It  would  both  come  much  better  to  his  sense. 
And  savour  less  of  stomach,  or  of  passion. 
You  are  his  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Both  gives  and  warrants  you  authority ; 
Whereas,  if  I  should  intimate  the  least. 
It  would  but  add  contempt  to  his  neglect. 
Heap  worse  on  ill,  make  up  a  pile  of  hatred. 
That,  in  the  rearing,  would  come  tottermg  down, 
And  in  the  ruin  bury  all  our  love. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  brother ;  if  I  should  speak, 
He  would  be  ready,  from  his  heat  of  humour, 
And  over-flowing  o\  the  vapour  in  him. 
To  blow  the  ears  of  his  familiars 
With  the  false  breath  of  telling  what  disgraces 
And  low  disparagements  I  had  put  upon  him. 
Whilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable, 
INIake  their  loose  comment-.  uj)on  cMvy  word, 
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Cesturo,  or  look,  I  u'^c;  mock  me  all  o'er; 
And,  out  of  tlitir  impetuous  riotiny;  phantasies, 
Ik'iiLt  souif  slaiKicr  that  sliall  dwell  with  me. 
And  wliat  would  that  be,  think  you?  Many,  this: 
'I'hey  wouKI  i;ive  out,  because  my  wife  is  fair, 
IMvsclf  but  newly  nianieii,  and  my  sister. 
Here  sojournint;:  a  virjiin  in  my  house, 
That  I  wi're  jealous !  Nay,  as  sure  as  death, 
That  thev  would  say.    And  how  that  I  had  quar- 
relled 
]\Iy  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  find 
An  apt  pretext  to  banish  thciu  my  house. 

Down.  Mass,  perha})s  so  :  they're  like  enough 
to  do  it. 

Kite.  Brother,  they  would,  believe  it:  so  should  I, 
lake  one  of  the^e  penurious  quack-salvers. 
But  set  the  bills  up  to  mine  own  disgrace, 
And  try  experiments  upon  myself: 
Lend  scorn  and  en\y  opportunity 
To  stab  my  reputation  and  good  iKinie. 

Enter  Matthew  and  Bobadii. 

Mat.  I  will  speak  to  hin» 

hob.  Speak  to  him  !  Away !  by  the  foot  of 
Pharoah,  you  shall  not;  you  shall  not  do  him 
that  grace. 

Kite.  What's  the  matter,  sirs  ? 

Bob.  The  time  of  day  to  you,  gentleman  of 
the  house.     Is  Mr  Well-bred  stirring.? 

Down.  IIow,  then?  what  should  he  do  ? 

Bob.  Gentleman  of  the  house,  it  is  you  :  is  he 
within,  sir? 

Kite,  lie  came  not  to  his  lodgings  to-night,  sir, 
I  as<^ure  von. 

Doun.  Why,  do  you  hear?  you  ! 

Bob.  The  gentleman-ciii/en  hath  satisfied  me. 
I'll  talk  to  no  scavenger. 

[Exeunt  BoBADiL  unci  Matthew. 

Dow.  How,  scavenger  !  stay,  sir,  stay  ! 

Kite.  Nay,  brother  I)ownrii;ht ! 

Down.  'Heart !  stand  you  away,  an'  you  love 
me. 

Kite.  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I  pray 
you,  brother;  good  faith  you  shall  not;  I  will 
overrule  you.  • 

Doun.  Ha  !  scavenger  !  Well,  go  to,  I  say  lit- 
tle :  but,  by  this  good  day,  (God  forgive  me  I 
should  swear)  if  I  put  up  so,  say,  I  am  the  rank- 
est coward  e\er  lived,  'ijdains,  and  I  swallow 
this,  I'll  ne'er  draw  my  sword  in  tlie  sight  of 
riect-street  Jigain,  while  I  li\e;  I'll  sit  in  a  barn 
with  Madge  Howlet,  and  catch  mice  first.  Sca- 
vent;er  ! 

Kite.  Oh,  do  not  fret  yourself  thus  !  never 
tliink  on  it. 

Doun.  These  are  my  brother's  consorts,  these  ! 
these  are  his  comrades,  his  walking  mates  !  he  is 
;v gallant,  a  cavaliero,  too,  right  hangman  cut! 
Let  me  not  live,  an'  I  could  m^t  find  in  my  heart 
to  swinge  tiie  wIkjU;  gang  of  them,  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  Ixjin  with  him  first.  I  am  grieved  it 
should  be  ^aid  he  is  my  brother,  and  take  tliese 


courses.  Well,  as  he  brews,  so  he  shall  drink, 
for  George  again.  Yet,  he  sludl  hear  on  it,  and 
that  tightly,  too,  an'  I  live,  in  faith. 

Kite.  But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension,  then, 
Run  in  any  easy  current,  not  o'er  high 
Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring  choler ; 
But  rather  use  the  soft  persuading  way. 
More  winning  than  enforcing  the  consent. 

Doun.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone  for  that,  I  warrant 
you.  [Bell  rings. 

Kite.    How    now  !    Oh,  the    bell    rings    for 
breakfast. 
Brother,  I  pray  you,  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife 
Company  till  I  come;  I'll  but  give  order 
Tor  some  dispatch  of  business  to  my  servant — 

Down.  I  will — Scavenger  !  Scavenger ! 

[Exit  Downright. 

Kite.  Well,  though  my  troubled  spirit's  some- 
what eased, 
'Tis  not  reposed  in  that  security 
As  I  could  wish  :  but,  I  must  be  content. 
Howe'er  I  set  a  face  on't  to  the  world. 
Would  I  had  lost  this  finger,  at  a  venture. 
So  W^ell-bred  had  ne'er  lodged  within  my  house. 
\\  hy  it  cannot  be,  where  there  is  such  resort 
Of  wanton  gallants,  and  young  revellers, 
That  any  woman  shoidd  be  honest  long. 
Is't  like,  that  factious  beauty  will  preserve 
The  public  weal  ol  chastity  unshaken, 
When  such    strong  motives  muster,    and  make 

head 
Against  her  single  peace  ?  No,  no.     Beware, 
When  mutual  appetite  doth  meet  to  treat, 
And  spirits  of  one  kind  and  quality 
Come  once  to  parley,  in  the  pride  of  blood, 
It  is  not  slow  conspiracy  that  follows. 
Well,  to  be  plain,  if  1  but  thought  the  time 
Had  answered  their  aHections,  all  the  world 
Should  lutt  persuade  me,  but  I  were  a  cuckold  ! 
Marry,  I  hope  they  lojive  not  got  that  start; 
For  opj)ortunity  hath  baulked  them  yet, 
j\\u\  shall  do  still,  while  I  have  eyes  and  ears 
To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart. 
My  presence  shall  be  as  an  iron-bar, 
"Twixt  the  conspiring  motions  of  desire  : 
Yea,  every  look  or  glance  mine  eye  ejects. 
Shall  (heck  occasion,  as  one  doth  his  slave, 
W  hen  he  forgets  the  limits  of  prescription. 

Enter  Dame  Kitely. 

Dnme.  Sister  Bridget,  pray  you  fetch  down  the 
rose-water  above  in  the  closet.  Sweetheart,  will 
you  come  in  to  breakfast  ? 

Kite.  An'  she  have  overheard  me  now  !  [Aside. 
Dante.  I  pray   thee,  good  muss,  we  stay  for 

you. 
Kite.  By  Heaven,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
angels.  [Aiide. 

Dame.  What  ails  you,  sweetheart?  are  you 
not  well  ?  Speak,  good  muss. 

Kite.  Troth,  my  head  aches  extremely,  on  a 
sudden. 
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Dame.  Oh,  the  lord  ! 

Kite.  How  now  !  wliat ! 

Dame.  Alas,  how  it  burns !  Muss,  keep  you 
■warm ;  good  truth  it  is  tiiis  new  disease  !  there's 
a  number  are  ti-oubled  withal  !  For  love's  sake, 
sweetheai-t,  come  in,  out  of  the  air. 

Kite.  How  simple,  and  how  subtle  are  her  an- 
swers ! 
A  new  disease,  and  many  troubled  with  it  ! 
VVliy  true !  she  heard  me,   all  the  world  to  no- 
thing. 

Dame.  I  pray  thee,  good  sweetheart,  come  in; 
the  air  will  do  yon  harm,  in  truth. 

Kite.  I'll  come  to  you  presently ;  'twill  away, 
I  hope. 

Dame.  Pray  Heaven  it  do.  [Eiit  Dame. 

Kite.  A  new  disease  !  I  know  not  new  or  old, 
But  it  may  w  ell  be  called  poor  mortals'  plague  : 
For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect 
The  houses  of  the  brain.     First,  it  begins 
Solely  to  work  upon  the  phantasy, 
Filling  her  seat  with  such  pestiferous  air 
As  soon  corrupts  the  judgment,  and  from  thence 
Sends  like  contagion  to  the  memory ; 
Still  to  each  other  giving  the  infection, 
Which,  as  a  subtle  vapour,  spreads  itself 
Confusedly  through  every  sensive  part, 
Till  not  a  thought,  or  motion  in  the  mind. 
Be  free  from  the  black  poison  of  suspect. 
Ah,  but  what  misery  it  is  to  know  this ! 
Or,  knowing  it,  to  want  the  mind's  direction 
In  such  extremes  !  Well,  I  will  once  more  strive, 
In  spite  of  this  black  cloud,  myself  to  be. 
And  shake  the  fever  oS,  that  thus  shakes  me. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Moorfields. 

Enter  Braixwoem,  disguised  like  a  Soldier. 

Brain.  'Slid,  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see 
myself  translated  thus.  Now  must  I  create  an 
intolerable  sort  of  lies,  or  my  present  profession 
loses  the  grace  ;  and  yet  the  lie  to  a  man  of  my 
coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  as  the  Fico.  O,  sir, 
it  holds  for  good  polity  ever,  to  have  that  out- 
wardly in  vilest  estimation,  that  inwardly  is  most 
dear  to  us.  So  much  for  my  borrowed  shape. — 
Well,  the  truth  is,  my  old  master  intends  to  fol- 
low my  young,  dry-foot,  over  Moortields  to  Lon- 
don this  morning  :  now  I,  knowing  of  this  hunt- 
ing match,  or  rather  conspiracy,  and  to  insinuate 
with  my  young  master  (for  so  must  we,  that  are 
blue-waiters,  and  men  of  hope  and  service  do), 
have  got  me  afore  in  this  disguise,  determining 
here  to  lie  in  ambuscade,  and  intercept  him  in 
the  mid-way.  If  I  can  but  get  his  cloak,  his 
purse,  his  hat,  nay,  any  thing  to  cut  him  off,  that 
is,  to  stay  his  journey — Veni,  vidi,  inci,  I  may  say 
with  captain  Cajsar;  I  am  made  for  e\er,  i'faitli. 
Weil,  now  must  I  practise  to  get  the  true  garb  of 
one  of  those  lance-knights,  my  arm  here,  and  my 
— Young  master  !  andhiscousin.  Master  Stephen, 

Vol.  II. 


as  I  am  a  true  counterfeit  man  of  war,  and  no 
soldier !  [Retires. 

Eyiter  Ed.  Kno'well  and  Master  Stephen. 

E.  Kno.  So,  sir,  and  how  then,  coz? 

Step.  S'foot,  I  have  lost  my  purse,  I  think. 

E.  Kno.  How!  lost  your  purse  I  Where?— 
When  had  you  it  ? 

Step.  1  cannot  tell :  stay. 

Brain.  'Slid,  I  am  afraid  they  will  know  me ! 
Would  I  could  get  by  them  ! 

E.  Kno.  What !  ha'  you  it? 

Step.  No,  T  think  I  was  bewitched,  I 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  do  not  weep  the  loss ;  hang  it, 
let  it  go. 

Step.  Oh,  'tis  here — No,  an'  it  had  been  lost, 
I  had  not  cared,  but  for  a  jet  ring  Miss  Mary 
sent  me. 

jE.  Kno.  A  jet  ring  !  oh,  the  poesy,  the  poesy  ! 

Step.  Fine,  i'faith  !  '■  Though  fancy  sleep,  mi/ 
love  is  deep ;'  meaning,  that  though  I  did  not 
fancy  her,  yet  she  loved  me  dearly. 

E.  Kno.  Most  excellent ! 

Step.  And,  then,  I  sent  her  another,  and  my 
poesy  was :  '  The  deeper  the  sweeter,  Fll  be 
judged  bi/  St  Peter.' 

E.  Kno.  How  by  St  Peter  ?  I  do  not  conceive 
that. 

Step.  Marry,  St  Peter,  to  take  up  the  metre. 

E.  Kno.  Well,  there  the  saint  was  your  gOod 
patron  ;  he  helped  you  at  your  need  :  thank  iiim, 
thank  him. 

Brain.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  them  so ;  I  will 
venture,  come  what  will.  Gentlemen,  please 
you  change  a  few  crowns,  for  a  very  excellent 
good  blade,  here  ?  I  am  a  poor  gentleman,  a  sol- 
dier, that,  in  the  better  state  of  my  fortunes, 
scorned  so  mean  a  refuge,  but  now  it  is  the  hu- 
mour of  necessity  to  have  it  so.  You  seem  to 
be,  gentlemen,  w  ell  affected  to  martial  men,  else 
I  should  rather  die  with  silence  than  live  with 
shame  :  however,  vouchsafe  to  remember,  it  is 
my  want  speaks,  not  myself.  This  condition  a- 
grees  not  with  my  spirit. 

E.  Kno.  Where  hast  thou  served  ? 

Brain.  May  it  please  you,  sir,  in  all  the  late 
wars  of  Bohemia,  Hungaria,  Dalmaua.  I'orand  ; 
where  not,  sir?  I  have  been  a  poor  servitor  by 
sea  and  land,  any  time  these  fourteen  years,  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  best  commanders  in 
Christendom.  I  was  twice  shot  at  the  takinsr  of 
Aleppo,  once  at  the  relief  of  Vienna;  I  have 
been  at  Marseilles,  Naples,  and  Hie  Adiiatic 
Gulf;  a  gentleman-slave  in  the  galleys  thrice, 
where  I  was  most  dangerously  shut  ju  t!ie  head, 
through  both  the  thighs,  and  yet  being  thus 
maimed,  I  am  void  of  maintenance  ;  nothing:  left 
me  but  ray  scars,  the  noted  marks  of  my  resolu- 
tion. 

Step.  How  will  you  sell  this  rapier,  friend  ? 

Brain.  Generoils  sir,  I  refer  it  to  your  own 
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jiidement;    you  are  a  jicntlcman,  give  me  what 
■you  [jleasc'. 

Sttp.  True,  I  am  a  gfiitleman,  I  know  thai, 
frien'l :  bi.t  vhat  though?  I  pray  you  say,  wliat 
would  you  ask  ? 

Bruin.  1  assure  you  tlie  lilaHe  may  become  the 
side,  or  tlii>;h,  of  the  best  prmce  in  Kurope. 

E.  Kno.  Aye,  w  ith  a  velvet  scabbard. 

Step.  Nay,  aii't  be  mine,  it  sliall  have  a  velvet 
scabbard,  coz,  that's  flat :  I  would  not  wear  it  as 
'tis,  an' you  would  give  me  an  angel. 

Brain.  At  your  worship's  pleasure,  sir;  nay, 
'tis  a  most  pure   Toledo. 

Step.  I  had  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard  ;  but  tell 
rae,  what  shall  I  give  you  for  it?  An' it  had  a  sil- 
ver hilt 

E.  Kno.  Come,  come,  yo>i  shall  not  buy  it ; 
hold,  there's  a  shillins:,  fellow;  take  the  rapier. 

S/ep.  Whv,  but  I  will  buy  it  now,  because  you 
sav  so;  and  there's  another  shillint:,  fellow,  I 
scorn  to  be  outbidden.  What,  shall  I  walk  with 
a  cudsrci,  like  a  higginbottom,  and  may  have  a  ra- 
pier for  money  ? 

E.  Kno.  You  may  buy  one  in  tlie  city. 

Step.  Tut,  I'll  buy  this  i'  the  field,  so  I  will;  I 
have  a  mind  to't,  because  'tis  a  field  rapier.  Tell 
me  your  lowest  pr'.i:c. 

il.  Kno.  You  shall  not  buy  it,  1  say. 

Step.  Bv  this  money  but  I  will,  though  I  give 
more  than  'tis  worth. 

E.  Kno.  Come  away,  you  are  a  fooL 

Step.  I'riend,  I  am  a  fool,  that's  granted :  but 
I'll  have  it  for  that  word's  sake.  Follow  me  for 
vour  money. 

Brain.  At  your  service,  sir.  \_E.veu7it. 

Enter  Kno'wei.l. 

Kno.  T  cannot  lose  the  thought  yet  of  this  let- 
ter. 
Sent  to  my  son ;  nor  leave  to  admire  the  change 
Of  manners,  and  the  breeding  of  our  youth 
\Vit!i)ii  the  kingdom,  since  myself  was  one. 
A\'l)en  I  was  young,  he  lived  not  in  the  stews, 
3,^urst  have  conceived  a  scorn,  and  uttered  it, 
On  a  grey  head  :  age  was  authority 
j^ gainst  a  butToon  ;  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  reverence  paid  unto  his  years, 
That  had  none  due  unto  his  life. 
But  now  we  are  fallen  ;  youth  from  their  fear. 
And  age  from  that,  which  bred  it,  good  example. 
Nay,  would  ourselves  were  not  the  tir^st,  even  pa- 
rents, 
That  did  destroy  the  hopes  in  our  own  children  ; 
I'he  first  words 

We  form  their  toncues  with,  are  licentious  jests. 
Can  it  call  whore?  Cry  bastard  ?  (),  then  kiss  it, 
A  witty  child!    Can't  swear?    The  father's  dar- 

"liug  ! 
Give  it  two  plums.     Nay,  rather  than  it  shall 

loarn 
No  bawdy  song,  tlie  mother  herself  will  teach  it ! 
Uut  this  is  in  the  infancy  j 


Whin  it  puts  on  the  breeches, 

ll  will  put  off  all  this.     Ay,  it  is  like; 

When  it  is  gone  into  the  bone  already  ! 

No,  no:  tins  dye  goes  deeper  than  the  coat, 

Or  shirt,  or  skm  ;  it  stains  imto  the  liver 

And  heart,  in  some :    and  rather  than  it  should 

not. 
Note  what  we  fathers  do  ;  look  how  we  live; 
W  hat  mistresses  we  keep  ;  at  what  expence; 
And  leach  them  all  bad  ways  to  buy  affliction  ! 
\\\  II,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  never  yet  was  he, 
That  travelled  with  my  son  before  sixt(  en, 
To  shew  him  the  \'eiHtian  courtezans, 
Nor  read'the  grammar  of  cheating,  1  had  made. 
To  uiy  sharp  boy  at  twelve  ;  repeating  still 
The  rule,  get  money,  still  get  money,  boy, 
No  matter  by  what  means. 

These  are  the  trades  f)f  father^  now.     However, 
^ly  sou,  I  hope,  hath  met  within  my  threshold 
None  of  these  household  precedents;  which  arc 

strong 
.\m\  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 
But  let  the  house  at  home  be  never  so  clean 
Swept,  or  kept  sweet  from  filtii. 
If  he  will  live  abroad  with  his  companions, 
In  riot  and  misrule,  'tis  worth  a  fear. 

Enter  Br-MN-wokm. 

Brain.  IMy  master  !  nay,  faith,  have  at  you  ;  I 
am  fleshed  now^,  I  have  sped  so  well ;  though  I 
must  attack  you  m  a  ditTercnt  way.  Worshipful 
sir,  I  beseech  you,  respect  the  state  of  a  poor  sol- 
dier !  I  am  ashamed  of  this  base  course  of  life, 
((iod's  my  comfort)  but  extremity  provokes  me 
to't :  what  remedy  ? 

Kno.  1  have  not  for  you. 

Brain.  By  the  faith  I  bear  unto  truth,  gentle- 
man, it  is  no  ordinary  custom  in  me,  but  only  tt> 
preserve  manhood.  I  protest  to  you,  a  man  I 
have  been,  a  man  I  may  be,  by  your  sw  eet  boun- 

Kno.  Prithee,  good  friend,  be  satisfied. 

Brain.  Good  sir,  by  that  hand  yon  may  do  the 
part  of  a  kind  gentleman,  in  lending  a  poor  sol- 
dier the  price  of  two  cans  of  beer,  a  matter  of 
small  value ;  the  King  of  Heaven  shall  pay  you, 
and  I  shall  rest  thankful :  sweet  worship — 

Kno.  Nay,  an' you  be  so  importunate — 

Brain.  Oh,  tender  sir,  need  will  have  his 
course  !  I  was  not  made  to  this  vile  use  !  Well, 
the  edge  of  the  enemy  could  not  have  abated  me 
so  much.  [He  neepn.^  It's  hard,  when  a  man 
hath  served  in  his  prince's  cause,  to  be  thus — 
honourable  worship,  let  me  derive  a  small  piece 
of  silver  from  yon ;  it  shall  not  be  given  in  the 
course  of  time.  ]{y  this  good  ground,  I  was  fain 
to  pawn  my  rapier  last  night  for  a  poor  supper ; 
I  had  sucked  the  hilts  long  before,  I  am  a  pagan 
else  :  sweet  honour  ! , 

Kno.  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some  won- 
der. 
To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence. 
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Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  of  his  mind, 

Be  so  des^enerate  and  sordid  base  ! 

Art  thou  a  man,  and  sham'st  thou  not  to  beg  ? 

To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life  ? 

Whv,  were  thv  education  never  so  mean, 

Ilavins:  thv  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 

Offer  themselves  to  thy  election. 

Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  vvants, 

Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 

Or  iionest  labour:   nay,  what  can  I  name, 

But  would  become  thee  better  than  to  beg ! 

But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth. 

As  doth  the  beetle  on  rlie  dun^;  she  breeds  in, 

Not  carine;  how  the  metal  of  your  minds 

Is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 

Now,  afore  me,  whate'er  he  be,  that  should 

Relieve  a  person  of  thy  quality, 

While  thou  insist  in  this  loose  desperate  course, 

I  would  esteem  the  sin  not  thine,  but  his. 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  I  would  gladly  find  some 
Other  course,  if  so 

Kno.  Ave,  you  would  gladly  find  it,  but  you 
will  not  seek  it. 

Brain.  Alas  !  sir,  where  should  a  man  seek  " 
in  the  wars  there's  no  ascent  by  desert  in  these 
days,  bur — and  for  service,  would  it  were  as  soon 
purchased  as  wished  for  !  fthe  air's  my  cotnfort;! 
kno'v  what  I  would  say 

Krio.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Brain.  Please  yuu,  Fitz-Sword,  sir, 

Kno.  Fitz-Sword, 
Say  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now, 
Would'st  thou  be  honest,  humble,  just,  and  truer 


Brain.  Sir,  by  the  place  and  honour  of  a  sol- 
dier  

Kno.  NTay,  nay,  I  like  not  those  affected  oaths! 
Speak  plainly,  man  :    what  think'st  thou  of  my 
words  ? 

Brain,  \0thin2,  sir,  but  wish  mv  fortunes  were 
as  happy,  as  my  service  sliould  be  honest. 

Kno.   Well,   follow  me;    I  will  prove  thee,  if 
thy  deeds  will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words. 

[Exit. 

Brain.  Yes,  sir,  straiijht :  I  will  but  garter  my 
hose.  Oh  !  that  my  bellv  were  hooped  now,  for 
I  am  ready  to  burst  witii  lausxhing  '  Never  was  a 
bottle  or  bag-pipe  fuller.  S'lid  !  was  there  e\er 
seen  a  fox  in  years  to  betray  himself  thus  ?  Xow  I 
shall  be  possessed  of  all  his  counsels  !  and  by 
that  conduct  my  young  master.  Well,  he  is  re- 
solved to  prove  mv  honesty ;  faith,  and  I  am  re- 
solved to  prove  his  patience.  <Jh,  I  shall  abuse 
him  intolerably  !  This  small  piece  of  service  will 
bring  him  clean  out  of  love  with  tlie  soldier  for 
ever.  He  will  never  come  within  rhe  sight  of  a 
red  coat,  or  a  tnusket-rest  again.  It's  no  matter; 
iet  the  world  thmk  me  a  bad  counterfeit,  if  I  can- 
:iot  give  hhn  the  slip  at  an  instant.  VVhv,  this 
s  better  than  to  have  staid  his  journev  !  Well, 
[  will  follow  him.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  era- 
ployed  ! 
'  Vith  change  of  voice,  these  scars,  and  many  aa 

oath, 
.'ll  follow  son  and  sire,  and  serve  them  both. 

{Exit. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— Stocks-Market. 

Enter  Matthew,  Well-bred,  and 

BOBADIL. 

Mat.  Yes,  faith,  sir  !  we  were  at  your  lodging 
to  seek  you  too. 

Welt.  Oh,  I  came  not  there  to-night. 

Bob.  Your  brother  deliveved  us  as  much. 

Well.  Who?  My  brother,  Down-right? 

Bob.  He.  Mr  Well-hi-ed,  I  know  not  in  what 
kind  you  hold  me;  but  let  me  say  to  you  this.-  as 
sure  as  honour,  I  esteem  it  so  much  out  of  the 
sunshine  of  reputation,  to  throw  the  least  beam 
of  regard  upon  such  a ■ 

Well.  Sir,  I  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  my  bro- 
ther. 

Bob.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing  to  be 
saved  about  me,  1  never  saw  any  gentleman-like 
part — 

Well.  Good  captain,  \_fuces  about.^  to  some 
other  discourse. 

Bob.  With  your  leave,  sir,  an'  there  were  no 
more  men  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
should  not  fancy  him,  by  St  ■- ieorge. 

Mat.  Troth,  nor  Ij  he  is  of  a  rustical  cut,  I 


know  not  how :  he  doth  not  carry  himself  like  a 
gentleman  of  fasiiion 

Well.  (Jh,  Master  Matthew,  that  is  a  grace  pe- 
culiar but  to  a  few,  qiios  aquas  amavit  Jupiter. 

Mat.  I  understand  you,  sir. 

Enter  Young  Kxo'well  cnJ  Stephen. 

Well.  So  question  you  do,  or  you  do  not,  sir. 
Ned  !  By  my  soul,  welcome !  How  dost  thou, 
sweet  spirit,  my  genius?  'Slid,  I  shall  love  Apol- 
lo and  the  mad  I'hcspian  girls  the  better  wliile 
[  live  for  this,  my  dear  fury.  Now  I  see  there's 
some  love  in  thee  !  Sirrah,  these  be  the  two  I 
writ  to  thee  of.  Nay,  what  a  drowsy  humour  is 
this  now  !  Why  dost  thou  not  speak? 

E  Kno.  ( )h,  you  are  a  fine  gallant ;  you  sent 
me  a  rare  letter. 

Well.  Why,  was  it  not  rare  ? 

E.  Kno.  Yes,  I'll  be  sworn;  I  was  never  guilty 
of  reading  the  like.  Match  it  in  all  Pliny's 
epistles,  and  I'll  have  my  Judgment  burned  in  the 
ear  for  a  rogue  :  make  much  of  tliy  vein,  for  it  is 
inimitable.  But  I  marvel  wiiat  camel  it  was  that 
luifl  the  carriage  of  it,  for,  floubtless,  he  was  no 
orilinary  boast  that  brought  it. 
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Wtll.  \ny? 

E.  Kuo.  V\'hy,  sayost  thou  ?  Why,  dost  thou 
think  that  niiv  rensonublo  creature,  especially  iu 
the  ninrninsr,  tiic  sober  tiinc  of  the  day  too,  couiil 
liine  iiiistakii)  luy  rather  tor  nu;  ? 

UV//.  'Slid,  y(ju  jest,  I  hope. 

i'.  Kill),  liulted,  the  i)est  use  \vc  can  turn  it 
to,  is  to  make  a  ie^t  on't  now  ;  hut  I'll  assure  you, 
my  tather  had  the  full  view  of  your  flourishini; 
style,  before  1  saw  it. 

IfV//.  What  a  dull  slave  was  this!  But,  sir- 
rah, what  said  lie  to  it,  i'faith  ? 

E.  A/a).  >say,  I  know  not  what  he  said  :  but  I 
have  a  shrewd  j;uess  what  he  thousiht. 

Wc/L  What," what? 

i".  Kill).  J\huTy,  that  thou  art  some  strantre, 
dissolute  youuir  fellow,  and  I  not  a  grain  or  two 
better,  for  keeping  thee  company. 

nV//.  Tut !  tluit  thouiilu  is  like  the  moon  in  her 
last  (juarter,  'twill  change  shortly.  But,  sirrah,  I 
pray  thee  be  acquainted  with  my  two  hanf:;-bys 
here ;  thou  wilt  take  exceeiling  pleasm-e  in  them, 
if  thou  hcarest  tliem  once  go :  my  wind-instru- 
ments.    I'll  wind  them  up But  what  strange 

piece  of  silence  is  this?    The  sign  of  the  dumb 
man  ? 

K.  Kno.  Oh,  sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine,  one  that 
may  make  your  music  th.e  fuller,  an'  he  please ; 
he  lias  his  humour,  sir. 

Wt/L  Oh,  what  is't,  what  is't? 

E.  K)io.  Nay,  I'll  neither  do  your  judcment, 
nor  his  folly,  tliat  wron;):,  as  to  piepar<-'  your  ap- 
prehension. I'll  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  your 
se;'.r(h,  if  you  can  lake  him  so. 

]]c/L  Well.  Caiitain  Hobadi  I,  Master  Matthew, 
I  pray  you  know  this  iicntleman  here;  he  is  a  friend 
ot  mine,  and  one,  that  will  deserve  your  atfec- 
tion.  I  know  not  your  name,  sir,  but  shall  be 
frlad  of  any  occasion  to  render  me  more  familiar 
to  you. 

Step.  My  name  is  Master Ste])hen,  sir;  T  am  this 
gentleman's  own  cousin,  sir:  his  father  is  mine 
iincie,  sir;  I  am  somewhat  melancholy,  but  you 
.shall  command  me,  sir,  in  whatsoever  is  incident 
to  a  gentleman. 

Boh.  Sir,  I  must  tell  you  this,  T  am  no  general 
man;  but  for  Mr  Well-bred's  sake  (you  may  em- 
brace it  at  \'.  hat  lieight  of  favour  yoii  phase)  I  do 
connniuiicate  with  you;  and  conceive  you  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  some  parts.     I  love  few  words. 

£.  Kno.  And  I  fewer,  sir.  1  have  scarce  enow 
to  thank  yon. 

j\Iat.  But  are  you  indeed,  sir,  so  given  to  it? 
[Til  Master  Stephkn. 

Sfrp.  Ay,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to  nie- 
lanrholy. 

Mat.  Oh,  it  is  your  only  fine  Inmiour,  sir; 
your  true  melancholy  breeds  your  perfect  tnie  wit, 
sii  :  r  am  melancholy  myself,  divers  times,  sir; 
and  thdi  r|o  I  no  more  but  take  a  pen  and  paper 
pn-vfiiily,  and  overflow  you  half  a  score  or  a  do- 
zen of  sonnets  at  u  sitting. 


Step.  Coushi,  it  is  well;  I  am  melancholy 
enough? 

/'.  Kno.  O,  ay,  excellent! 

H  (//.  Captain  Bobadil,  why  muse  you  so  ? 

K.  Kno.  lie  is  melancholy  too. 

Jioli.  Taith,  sir,  [  was  thinking  of  a  most  ho- 
nourable piece  of  service  was  performed,  to-mor- 
row, being  St  Mark's  day,  shall  be  some  ten  years 
now. 

K.  Kno.  In  what  place,  captain  ? 

Bob.  Why,  at  the  l)eleaguering  of  Strigonium, 
where,  in  less  than  two  hours,  seven  hundred  re- 
solute gentlemen,  as  any  were  in  Europe,  lost 
their  lives  upon  the  breach.  I'll  tell  you,  gentle- 
men ;  it  was  the  first,  but  the  best  leagure,  that 
ever  1  beheld  with  these  eyes,  except  the  taking 

of what  do  you  call  it,  last  year,  by  the  f Je- 

noese  ;  but  that  (of  all  others)  was  the  most  fatal 
and  dangerous  exploit  that  ever  I  was  ranged  in, 
since  I  fust  bore  arms  before  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my, as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier. 

Step.  'So,  I  had  as  lief  as  an  angel,  I  could 
swear  as  well  as  that  gentleman  ! 

E.  Kno.  Then  you  were  a  servitor  at  both,  it 
seems;  at  Strigcmium,  and  what  do  yon  call  it? 

Bob.  Oh,  lord,  sir  !  by  St  (icorge,  I  was  tlic 
first  man  that  entered  the  breach ;  and  had  I  not 
effected  it  with  resolution,  I  had  been  slain,  if  I 
had  had  a  million  of  lives. 

E.  Kno.  It  was  a  pity  you  had  not  ten  ;  a  cat's", 
and  your  own,  i'faith.     But  was  it  possible? 

]\Iat.  Pray  you,  mark  this  discourse,  sir, 

Slcj).  So  I  do. 

Bob.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  reputation,  it  i^ 
true,  and  yourself  sliall  confess. 

E.  Kno.  You  must  bring  me  to  the  rack  first. 

Bob.  Observe  me  judicially,  sweet  sir:  they 
had  planted  nie  three  demi-culverins,  just  in  the 
mouth  of  the  breach :  now,  sir,  as  we  were  to 
give  on,  their  master-gumier  (a  man  of  no  mean 
skill  and  mark,  you  must  think)  confronts  me  with 
his  linstock,  ready  to  give  fire  :  I,  spying  liis  in- 
tendment, discharged  my  petrionel  in  his  bosom, 
and  with  these  single  arms,  my  poor  rapier,  ran 
violently  upon  the  Moors  tliat  guarded  the  ord- 
nance, and  put  them  all,  pell-mell,  to  the  sword. 

TTf//.  To  the  sword  !  to  the  rapier,  captain  ! 

E.  Kno.  Oh,  it  was  a  good  figure  observed, 
sir !  but  did  vou  all  this,  captain,  w  ithout  hurt- 
ing your  blade? 

Bob.  Without  any  im]ieach  o'  the  earth  :  you 
shall  perceive,  sir.  It  is  the  most  fortunate  wea- 
pon that  ever  rid  on  poor  gentleman's  thigh. 
Sliall  I  tell  yon,  sir?  You  talk  of  IMorglay,  Ex- 
calibar,  Durindana,  or  so?  Tut,  I  lend  no  credit 
to  what  is  fabled  of  them ;  I  know  the  virtue  of 
mine  own,  and  therefore  I  dare  the  bolder  main- 
tain it. 

Step.  I  marA el  whether  it  lie  a  Toledo,  or  no. 

Boh.  A  iu(»t  perfect  Toledo,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

St  I  p.  I  have  a  countryman  of  his  here. 

Mat.  Pray  you,  let's  sec,  sir.    Yes,  faith,  it  is! 
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Bob.  This  a  Toledo  !  pish. 

Step.  Why  do  you  pish,  captain  ? 

Bob.  A  Fleming,  by  Heaven  !  I'll  buy  them  for 
a  guilder  a  piece,  an'  I  would  have  a  thousand  of 
them. 

E.  Kno.  How  say  you,  cousin  ?  I  told  you  thus 
much. 

WelL  Where  bought  you  it.  Master  Stephen } 

Step.  Of  a  scurvy  rogue  soldier  (a  hundred  of 
lice  go  with  him) ;  he  swore  it  was  a  I'oledo. 

Bob.  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better. 

Mat.  Mass,  I  think  it  be,  indeed  !  now  I  look 
en't  better. 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  the  longer  you  look  on't  the 
worse.     Put  it  up,  put  it  up  ! 

Step.  Well,  I  will  put  it  up,  but  by (I  have 

forgot  the  captain's  oath,  I  thought  to  have  sworn 
by  it)  an'  e'er  I  meet  him 

Well.  O,  'tis  past  help,  now,  sir ;  you  must  have 
patience. 

Step.  Whoreson  rascal !  I  could  eat  the  very 
hilts  for  anger. 

E.  Kno.  A  sign  of  good  digestion ;  you  have 
an  ostrich  stomach,  cousin. 

Step.  A  stomach  !  I  would  I  had  him  here  ! 
you  should  see  an'  I  had  a  stomach. 

Well.  It  is  better  as  it  is.  Come,  gentlemen, 
shall  we  go  f 

Enter  Braix-worm. 

E.  Kno.  A  miracle,  cousin  !  look  here  !  look 
here  ! 

Step.  O,  god'slid,  by  your  leave,  do  you  know 
me,  sir? 

Brain.  Ay,  sir,  I  know  you  by  sight. 

Step.  You  sold  me  a  rapier,  did  you  not  ? 

Brain.  Yes,  marry,  did  I,  sir. 

Step.  You  said  it  was  a  Toledo,  ha  ? 

Brain.  True,  I  did  so. 

Step.  But  it  is  none  ! 

Brain.  No,  sir,  I  confess  it  is  none. 

Step.  Do  you  confess  it?  Gentlemen,  bear  wit- 
ness, he  has  confessed  it.  By  God's  will,  an'  you 
had  not  confessed  it 

E.  Knd.  Oh,  cousin,  forbear,  forbear. 

Step.  Nay,  I  have  done,  cousin. 

Well.  Why,  you  have  done  like  a  gentleman; 
he  has  confessed  it,  wiiat  would  you  more? 

Step.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal,  under 
his  favour,  do  you  see. 

E.  Kno.  Ay,  by  his  leave,  he  is,  and  under  fa- 
vour. Pretty  piece  of  civility  !  Sirrah,  how  dost 
like  him? 

Well.  Oh,  it's  a  most  precious  fool,  make  much 
of  him.  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing  more 
liappily,  than  a  drum ;  for  every  one  may  play 
upon  him. 

E.  Kno.  No,  no,  a  child's  whistle  were  far  the 
fitter. 

Brain.  Sir,  shall  I  entreat  a  word  with  you  ? 

E.  Kno.  With  me,  sir  !  You  have  not  another 
Toledo  to  sell,  have  you  ? 


Brain.  You  are  conceited,  sir ;  your  name  is 
Mr  Kno'well,  as  I  take  it  ? 

-E.  Kno.  You  are  in  the  right.  You  mean  not 
to  proceed  in  the  catechism,  do  you  ? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  1  am  none  of  that  coat. 

-E.  Kno.  Of  as  bare  coat,  though  !  Well  say, 
sir? 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  but  a  servant  to  the 
drum  extraordinary,  and  indeed,  this  smoky  var- 
nish being  washed  off",  and  three  or  four  patches 
removed,  I  appear  your  worship's  in  reversion, 
after  the  decease  of  your  good  father — Brain- 
worm. 

E.  Kno.  Brain-worm  !  'Slight,  ^vhat  breath 
of  a  conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither  in  this 
shape  ? 

Brain.  The  breath  o'  your  letter,  sir,  this 
morning  :  the  same,  that  blew  you  to  the  wind- 
mill, and  your  father  after  you. 

E.  Kno.  ]My  father  ! 

Brain.  Nay,  never  start ;  'tis  true ;  he  has 
followed  you  over  the  fields  by  the  foot,  as  you 
would  do  a  hare  i'  the  snow. 

E.  Kno.  Sirrah,  Well-bred,  what  shall  we  do, 
sirrah  ?  INIy  father  is  come  over  after  me. 

Well.  Thy  father  !  Where  is  he  ? 

Brain.  At  justice  Clement's  house,  here,  in 
Coleman-street,  where  he  but  stays  my  return ; 
and  then 

Well.  Who's  this  ?  Brain-worm  ? 

Brain.  The  same,  sir. 

Well.  Why,  how,  i'  the  name  of  wit,  comcsl 
thou  transmuted  thus  ? 

Brain.  Faith,  a  device  !  a  device  !  Nay,  for 
the  love  of  reason,  gentlemen,  and  avoiding  the 
danger,  stand  not  here  ;  withdraw,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all. 

E.  Kno.  Come,  cousin.  \^Exeunf. 

SCENE  Il.—The  Warehouse. 

Enter  Kitely  and  Cash. 

Kite.  What  says  he,  Thomas  ?  Did  you  speak 
with  him  ? 

Cash,  He  will  expect  you,  sir,  witliin  this  half 
hour. 

Keit.  Has  he  the  money  ready  ?  Can  you  tell  ? 

Cash.  Yes,  sir,  the  money  was  brought  in  last 
night. 

Kite.  O,  that's  well :  fetch  me  my  cloak,  my 
cloak. 
Stay,  let  me  see  :   an  hour  to  go  and  come ; 
Ay,  that  will  be  the  least ;  and  then  'twill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  dispatch  him. 
Or  very  near :  well,  I  will  say  two  hours. 
Two  hours  !  ha  !  things,  never  dreamt  of  yet, 
.May  be  contrived,  ay,  and  effected  too, 
In  two  hours  absence.     Well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  hours  !  No,  fleering  opportiaiity  ! 
I  will  not  give  your  subtlety  that  scope. 
Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robbed. 
That  sets  hii  doois  wide  open  to  a  thief, 
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Aiui  bhcws  tVic-  felon  \vhoro  his  treasure  lies  ? 
Aizain,  wluil  i-arthly  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  colden  tree, 
\Vheii  lea-lea  sleep  seals  up  the  dragon's  eyes  ? 
I  will  not  po.     Business,  ^o  by  for  once. 
No,  beauty,  no  ;  yon  are  too,  too  precious 
To  lie  left  so,  without  a  sruard,  or  open  ! 
You  must  be  then  kept  up  close,  and  well  watch- 
ed ! 
For,  c;ive  you  opportunity,  no  quick-sand 
Devours  or  swallows  swifter  !   lie,  that  lends 
His  wite,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time,  or  ^Jace, 
(^ompels  her  to  be  false.     I  will  not  co. 
The  danizers  arc   too  many.     I  am  resolved  for 

that. 
Carry  in  my  cloak  again.     Yet,  staj'.     Yet  do, 

too. 
I  will  deter  goin^  on  all  occasions. 

Cash.  Sir,  Snare,  your  scrivener,  will  be  there 
vith  the  bonds. 

Kite.  That's  true  !  fool   on  me  !  T  had  clean 
forirot  it !  r  must  eo.     \\'hat's  o'clock  ? 

Cash.  Exchange  time,  sir. 

Kite.  'Heart !  than  will  Well-bred  presently  be 
here  too, 
With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts. 
I  am  a  knave,  if  I  know  what  to  say, 
W  hat  course  to  take,  or  which  way  to  resolve. 
I\Iy  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass, 
^^  herein  my  imagination  runs,  like  sands, 
Filling  up  time ;  but  then  are   turned  and  turn- 

'   ed; 
So  that  1  know  not  what  to  stay  upon, 
And  less  to  put  in  act.     It  shall  be  so. 
Nay,  I  dare  build  upon  his  secrecy ; 
He  knows  not  to  deceive  me.     Thomas  ! 

Cufih.  Sir. 

Kile,  '^'et  now,  I  have  bethought  too,  I  will 
not — 
Thomas,  is  Cob  within  ? 

Cash.  I  tliink  he  be,  sir. 

Kite.  But  he'll  prate  too — there's  no  speech  of 
him. 
No,  there  were  no  man  o'  the  earth  to  Thomas, 
If  I  durst  trust  him  ;  there  is  all  the  doubt. 
But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  liim,  I  were  lione. 
Lost  in  my  fame  for  ever:   talk  for  the  Exchange. 
The  manner  he  hath  stood  with,  'till   this  pre- 
sent. 
Doth  promise  no  such  change;  \vhat  should  I 

fear  then } 
Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tempt  my  fortune  once. 
Thomas — you  may  deceive  me,  but  1  hope — 
Your  lo\e  to  me  is  more — 

Cash.  Sir,  if  a  servant's 
Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  called  love,  you  are 
More  than  in  hope,  you  are  possessed  of  it. 

Kile.  I  thank  you  heartily,  Thomas ;  give  me 
your  hand. 
With   all    my   heart,   good   Thomas.      I    have, 

Thomas, 
A  secret  to  impart  to  you — but 


When  once  you  have  it,  I  must  seal  your  lips  up. 
So  tar  I  tell  you,  Thomas. 

Cash.  Sir,  for  that 

Kite.  Nay,  hear  me  out.      Think,  I   esteeia 
you,  Thotnas, 
U'hen  I  will  let  you  in  thus  to  my  private. 
It  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  crest, 
Ihan   thou    art    aware    of,    Thomas.     If   thou 

should'st 
Reveal  it,  but 

Cash.  How  !  I  reveal  it ! 

Kite.  Nay, 
I    do   not    think    thou    would'st ;    but    if   thou 

should'st, 
'Twere  a  great  weakness. 

Cash.  A  great  treachery. 
Give  it  no  other  name. 

Kite.  Thou  wilt  not  do  it,  then  ? 

Cash.  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disclaim  me  evcrf 

Kite.  He  w  ill  not  swear ;  he  has  some  reser- 
vation, 
Some   concealed   purpose,    and   close   meaning, 

sure. 
Else,  being  urged  so  much,  how  should  he  choose 
But  lend  an  oath  to  all  this  protestation  } 
He's  no  fanatic,  I  have  heard  him  swear. 
What  should  I  think  of  it.?  Urge  Iiim  again, 
And  by  some  other  way  ?  I  will  do  so. 
Well,  Thomas,  thou  hast  not  sworn  to  disclose ; 
Yes,  you  did  swear } 

Cash.  Not  yet,  sir,  but  I  will. 
Please  you 

Kite.  No,  Thomas,  I  dare  take  thy  word  ; 
But  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do — as  thou  think'st  good; 
I  am  resolved  without  it :  at  thy  pleasure. 

Cash.  By  my  soul's  safety  then,  sir,  I  protest 
My  tongue  shall  ne'er  take  knowledge  of  a  word. 
Delivered  me  in  nature  of  your  trust. 

Kite.  It  is  too  much,  these  ceremonies  need  not  j 
I  know  thy  faith  to  be  as  lirm  as  rock. 
Thomas,  come  hither,  near;  we  cannot  be 
Too  private  in  this  business.     So  it  is, — 
(Now  he  has  sworn,  I  dare  the  safelier  venture) 
I  have  of  late,  by  divers  observations — 
Hut  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  there  it  is  ! 
I  will  bethink  me  ere  I  do  proceed, 
'i'homas,  it  will  })e  now  too  long  to  stay; 
I'll  spy  some  titter  time  soon,  or  to-morrow. 

Cash.  Sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

Kite.  I  will  think.     Give  mc  my  clojvk.     And, 
Thomas, 
I  pray  vou  search  the  books,  'gainst  my  return, 
For  the  receipts  'twixt  me  and.  Traps. 

Cash.  I  will,  sir. 

Kile.  And,  hear  you,  if  your  mistress's  brother. 
Well-bred, 
Chance  to  bring  hither  any  gentlemen, 
Ere  I  come  back,  let  one  straight  bring  me  word. 

Cash.  \'ery  well,  sir. 

Kite.  To  the  T'xchange;  do  you  hear.' 
Or  here  in  Coleman-Street,  to  .tustice  Clement's, 
Forget  it  not,  nor  be  out  of  the  way. 
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Cask.  I  will  not,  sir. 

Kite.  I  pray  yo'i  have  a  care  on  t. 
Or  whether  he  come  or  no,  if  any  other 
Stranger,  or  else,  fail  not  to  send  me  word. 

Caah.  I  shall  not,  sir. 

Kite.  Be  it  your  special  business 
Now  to  remember  it. 

Casih.  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 

Kite.  But,   Thomas,    this   is   not   the   secret, 
1  hunias, 
I  told  you  of. 

CV<s/(.  No,  sir,  I  do  suppose  it. 

Kite.  Believe  me,  it  is  not. 

Cash.  Sir,  T  do  believe  you. 

Kite.  By  Heaven  !    it  is  not,    that's  enough. 
But,  Thomas, 
I  would  not  you  should  utter  it,  do  you  see, 
To  any  creature  living ;  yet  I  care  not. 
Well,  I   must  hence.      Thomas,   conceive  thus 

much ; 
It  was  a  trial  of  you,  when  I  meant 
So  deep  a  secret  to  you  :  I  mean  not  this. 
But  that  I  have  to  tell  you.    This  is  nothing,  this. 
But,  Thomas,  keep  this  from  my  wife,  [charge  you. 
Locked  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here — 
No  gi eater  hell  than  to  be  slave  to  fear.     [Exit. 

Cash.  Locked  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried 
here ! 
Whence  should  this  flood  of  passion,  trow,  take 

head  ^  ha  ! 
Best  dream  no  lonirer  of  this  running  humour, 
For  fear  I  sink  !  the  violence  of  the  stream 
Already  hath  transported  me  so  far. 
That  I  can  feel  no  ground  at  all  !  But  soft. 
Here  is  company  :  now  must  I \^E.iit. 

Enter   Well-bred,    Edw.  Kno'well,   Brain- 
worm,  BoBADiL,  Stephen. 

Well.  Beshrew  me,  but  it  was  an  absolute 
good  jest,  and  exceedingly  well  carried. 

E.  Kno.  Ay.  and  our  ignorance  maintained  it 
as  well,  did  it  not  ? 

Well.  Yes,  faith  !  but  was  it  possible  thou 
should'st  not  know  him?  I  forgive  Master  Stephen, 
for  he  is  stupidity  itself. 

E.  Kno.  'Fore  Heaven,  not  L  He  had  so 
written  himself  into  the  habit  of  one  of  your  poor 
infantry,  your  decayed,  ruinous,  worm-eaten  gen- 
tlemen of  the  round. 

Well.  Why,  Brain-worm,  who  would  have 
thought  thou  had'st  been  such  a:;  artificer? 

E.  Kno.  An  artificer  !  an  architect !  Except  a 
man  had  studied  begging  all  his  life-time,  and 
been  a  weaver  of  language  from  his  infancy,  for 
the  clothing  of  it — I  never  saw  his  rival. 

Well.  Where  cot'st  thou  this  coat,  I  marvel  ! 

Brain.  Of  a  Houndsditch  man,  sir,  one  of  the 
devil's  near  kinsmen,  a  broker. 

Enter  Cash. 
Cash.  Francis !    Martin  !    ne'er   a   one   to  be 
found  now  ?  NN'hat  a  spite's  this  ? 


Well.  How  now,  Thomas,  is  my  brother 
Kitely  within  ? 

Cask.  No,  sir;  my  master  went  forth  e'en 
now ;  but  master  Downright  is  within.  Cob ! 
what,  Cob  !  Is  he  gone  too  ? 

Well.  Whither  went  your  master,  Thomas, 
can'st  thou  tell? 

Cash.  I  know  not ;  to  Justice  Clement's,  I 
think,  sir.     Cob  !  [Exit  Cash. 

E.  Kno.  Justice  Clement!  What's  he? 

Welt.  Why,  do.st  th  m  not  know  him  r  He  is  a 
city  magistrate,  a  justice  here;  an  excellent  good 
lawyer,  and  a  great  scholar;  but  the  only  mad 
and  merry  old  fellow  in  Europe  !  I  shewed  you 
him  tlie  other  day. 

E.  Know.  Oh,  is  that  he?  I  remember  him 
now.  Good  faith  !  and  he  has  a  very  strange 
presence,  methinks ;  it  shews  as  if  he  stood  out 
of  the  rank  from  other  men.  I  have  heard  many 
of  his  jests  in  the  university.  They  say,  he  will 
commit  a  man  for  taking  the  wall  of  his  horse. 

Well  Ay,  or  wearing  his  cloak  on  one  shoul- 
der, or  serving  of  God.  Any  thing,  indeed,  if 
it  come  in  the  way  of  his  humour. 

Enter  Cash, 

Cash.  Gasper,  Martin,  Cob  !  'Heart !  where 
should  they  be,  trow  ? 

Bob.  Master  Kitely's  man,  prithee  vouchsafe 
us  the  lighting  of  this  match. 

Cash.  Fire  on  your  match,  no  time  but  now  to 
vouchsafe  !  [Aside.l  Francis  !  Cob  ! 

Bob,  Body  of  me  !  Here's  the  remainder  of 
seven  pound  since  yesterday  was  seven-night. 
It  is  your  right  Trinidado  !  Did  you  never  take 
any,  Master  Stephen  ? 

Step.  No,  truly,  sir  !  but  I'll  learn  to  take  it 
now,  since  you  commend  it  so. 

Bob.  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation ;  for 
what  I  tell  you,  the  world  shall  not  reprove.  I 
have  been  in  the  Indies,  where  this  herb  grows, 
where  neither  myself,  nor  a  dozen  gentlemen 
more,  of  my  knowledge,  have  received  the  taste 
of  any  other  nutriment  in  the  world,  for  the 
space  of  one  and  twenty  weeks,  but  the  fume  of 
this  simple  only.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be,  but 
'tis  most  divine,  especially  your  Trinidado.  Your 
ISicotian  is  good  too.  I  do  hold  it,  and  will  af- 
firm it  before  any  prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the 
most  sovereign  and  precious  weed,  that  ever  the 
earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man. 

E.  Know.  This  speech  would  have  done  de- 
cently in  a  tobacco-trader's  mouth. 

Enter  Cash  and  Cob. 

Cash.  At  Justice  Clement's  he  is,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Coleman-Street. 

Cob.  O,  ho  ! 

Bob.  Where's  the  match  I  gave  thee,  Master 
Kitely's  man  ? 

Cash.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Cob.  By  God's  me  !  I  marvel  what  pleasure 
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or  felkitv  tliey  have  ii»  taking  this  roguish  tobac- 
co !  it  is  i^ood  tor  nolhiiic;  but  to  ciioke  a  man, 
and  to  till  liini  full  ot'  smoke  and  eniber3. 

[UoBADiL  beats  libii  with  a  cudgel,  Mat- 
thew 7-niis  mcaij. 

AH.  Oh,  good  captain  !  hold  !  hold  ! 

Boh.  You  base  scullion,  you. 

Cusli.  Come,  thou  must  need  be  talking  too ; 
thou'rt  well  enough  served. 

Col>.  Well,  it  shall  be  a  dear  beating  ;  an'  I 
li\e,  [  will  have  justice  tor  this. 

Bob.  Do  you  prate  ?  Do  you  numiiur  ? 

[BoiiADii,  bfitis  him  off'. 

IE.  Kno.  Nay,  good  captaiu,  will  yuu  regard 
the  lunnour  of  a  fool  ? 

Bob.  A  whoreson  fdthy  slave,  a  dung-^vorm, 
an  excrement !  Hody  o'  Ca'sar,  but  that  I  scorn 
to  let  forth  so  mean  a  spirit,  I'd  have  stabbed 
him  to  the  earth. 

Well.  ]\Iarry,  the  law  forbid,  sir. 

Bob.  By  Pharaoh's  foot,  I  would  have  done  it. 

[Exit. 

Step.  Oh,  he  swears  admirably  !  RyPharadh's 
foot,  body  of  Ca>sar !  1  shall  never  do  it,  sure ; 
upon  mine  honour,  and  by  St  George  !  no,  1  have 
not  the  right  grace. 

Wi'//.  But  soft,  where  is  Mr  Matthew  ?  gone ! 

Brain.  No,  sir;  thev  went  in  here. 

We!l.  O,  let  us  follow  them  :  Master  Matthew 
is  gone  to  salute  his  mistress  in  verse.  We  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  htar  some  of  his  poetry 
now.  He  never  comes  unfurnished.    Braiu-worm ! 

Step.  Brain-worm  ?  Where  is  this  Brainworm  } 

E.  Kno.  Ay,  cousin,  no  words  of  it,  upon  your 
gentility. 

Step.  Not  T,  body  of  me !  by  this  air,  St  George, 
and  the  foot  of  Pharaoh  ! 

He//.  Rare  !  your  cousin's  discourse  is  simply 
drawn  out  with  oaths. 

E.  Kno.  Tis  larded  with  them.  A  kind  of 
French  dressing,  if  you  love  it.  Come,  let  us  in. 
Come,  cousin.  [Exeu7it. 

SCENE  IIT, — A  hall  in  Justice  Ci  r.MENx's 
houac. 

Enter  Kitely  and  Cob. 

Kite.  Ila  !  How  many  are  there,  say'st  thou  ? 

Cob.  Marry,  sir,  your  brother,  Master  Well- 
bred — 

Kite.  Tut,  beside  him  -.  what  strangers  arc 
there,  man  ? 

Cob.  Strangers  !  let  me  see  ;  one,  two — mass, 
I  know  not  well,  there  are  so  many. 

Kite.  How,  so  many  ! 

Cob.  Ay,  tlicrc  is  some  five  or  six  of  them,  at 
the  most. 


Kite.  A  swarm,  a  swarm  ! 
Spite  of  the  devil  !  how  they  sting  my  head 
With   forked   stings,  tlius  wide  and  large  !   But 

Cob, 
How  long  hast  thou  been  coming  liither,  Cob  ? 

Cob.  A  little  while,  sir. 

Kile.  Didst  thou  come  running  ? 

Cob.  No,  sir. 

Kite.  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  thy  haste  ! 
Bane  to  my  f(jrtunes  !   What  meant  I  to  marry? 
I,  that  before  was  ranked  in  such  content, 
My  mind  at  rest  too  in  so  soft  a  peace. 
Being  free  master  of  my  own  free  thoughts, 
And  now  become  a  slave?  What,  never  sigh  ! 
Be  of  good  clieer,  man,  for  thou  art  a  cuckold, 
'lis  done,  'tis  done  !    Nay,   when  such  flowmg 

store. 
Plenty,  itself,  falls  into  my  wife's  lap, 
The  cornucopia  will  be  mine,     I  know.     But, 

Cob, 
\Miat  entertainment  had  they  ?  I  am  sure 
My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  them  welcome  ' 
Ha! 

Cob.  Like  enough,  sir ;  yet  I  heard  not  a  word 
of  it. 

Kite.  No ;  their  lips  were  sealed  with  kisses, 
and  the  voice. 
Drowned  in  a  flood  of  joy  at  their  arrival. 
Had  lost  her  motion,  state,  and  faculty. 
Cob,  which  of  them  was't  that  first  kissed  my 

wife  ? 
My  sister,  I  should  say,  my  wife,  alas ! 
I  fear  not  her.     Ha  !  Who  was  it,  say'st  thou.' 

Cob.  By  my  troth,  sir,  will  you  have  the  truth 
of  it  ? 

Kite.  Ay,  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 

Cob.  Then  I  am  a  vagabond,  and  fitter  for 
Bridewell  than  your  worship's  company,  if  I  saw 
any  body  to  be  kissed,  unless  they  would  have 
kissed  the  post  in  the  middle  of  the  warehouse; 
for  there  I  left  them  all,  at  their  tobacco,  with  a 
pox  ! 

Kite,  How !  were  they  not  gone  in  then,  ere 
thou  cam'st? 

Cob.  O,  no,  sir ! 

Kite.  Spite  of  the  devil !  What  do  I  stav  here 
tiic  n  ?  Cob,  follow  me.  \E.iit, 

Cob.  Nay,  soft  and  fair,  I  have  eggs  on  the 
spit.  ISow  am  I,  for  some  five  and  fitty  reasons, 
liamnKM'ing,  iiammering  revenge !  Nay,  an'  he 
had  not  lain  in  my  house,  'twould  never  have 
grieved  me ;  but,  being  my  guest,  one  that,  Pll 
be  sworn,  I  loved  and  trusted;  and  he,  to  turn 
monster  of  ingratitude,  and  strike  his  lawful 
liost  !  Well,  I  h(ij)e  to  raise  up  an  host  of  fury 
for  it.  I'll  to  justice  Clement  for  a  warrant. 
Strike  his  lawful  host !  [i'.r(^ 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Kitlly's  house. 

Enter  Downright  and  Dame  Kitei.y. 

Doan.  Well,  sister,  I  tell  you  true;  and  you 
will  find  it  so,  in  the  end. 

Dame.  Alas,  brother,  what  would  you  have 
me  to  do  ?  I  cannot  help  it.  You  see  my  brother 
brino;s  them  in  here  ;  they  are  his  friends. 

Down.  His  friends  !  his  friends  !  'Slud  they  do 
nothing  but  haunt  him  up  and  down,  like  a  sort 
of  unlucky  spirit,  and  tempt  him  to  all  manner 
of  villany,  that  can  be  thought  of.  Weil,  by  this 
light,  a  little  thing  would  make  ine  play  the  devil 
with  some  of  them.  An'  'twere  not  more  for 
your  husband's  sake,  than  any  thing  else,  I'd 
make  the  house  too  hot  for  the  best  of  them. 
They  should  say,  and  swear,  hell  were  broken 
loose,  ere  they  went  hence.  But,  by  God's  will, 
'tis  nobody's  fault  but  yours  ;  for  an'  you  had  done 
as  you  might  have  done,  they  should  ha\  e  been 
parboiled,  and  baked  too,  every  mofher's  son, 
ere  they  should  ha'  come  in  e'er  a  one  of  them. 

Dame.  God's  my  life  !  did  you  ever  hear  the 
like  ?  What  a  strange  man  is  this  !  Could  I  keep 
out  all  them,  think  you  ?  I  should  put  myself  a- 
gainst  half  a  dozen  men,  should  I  ?  Good  faith, 
you'd  mad  the  patient'st  body  in  the  world  to 
hear  you  talk  so  without  any  sense  or  reason  ! 

Enter  Mrs  Bridget,  Master  Matthew,  Well- 
bred,  Stephen,  Edward  Kno'well,  Boba- 
DiL,  and  Cash. 

Bridget.  Servant,  in  troth,  you  are  too  prodi- 
gal 
Of  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pour  it  forth 
Upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  my  worth. 

Mat.  You  say  well,  mistress;  and  I  mean  as 
well. 

Dow.  Iley-day,  here  is  stuff! 

Well.  O,  now  stand  close.  Pray  Heaven  she 
can  get  him  to  read ;  he  should  do  it  of  his  own 
natural  impudence. 

Bridg.  Servant,  what  is  this  same,  I  pray  you  r 

Mat.  Marry,  an  elegy !  an  elegy  !  an  odd  toy 
-^ril  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Bridg.  Pray  you  do,  servant. 

DoU'.  O,  here's  no  foppery  !  Death  !  I  can  en- 
dure the  stocks  better. 

E.  Kno.  What  ails  thy  Ijrother .''  Can  he  not 
bear  the  reading  of  a  ballad  ^ 

Welt.  O,  no ;  a  rhiine  to  him  is  worse  than 
cheese,  or  a  bag-pipe.  But,  mark,  you  lose  the 
protestation. 

Bob.  Master  Matthew,  you  abuse  the  expec- 
tation of  your  dear  mistress,  and  her  fair  sister. 
Fie,  while  you  live,  avoid  this  prolixity. 

Mat.  I  shall,  sir. 
Rare  creature,  let  mc  speak  without  offence, 
Would  Heaven  my  rude  words  had  the  influence 

\0L.  II. 


To  rule  thy  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do  mine. 
Then  shouldst  thou  he  his  prisoner,  who  is  thine. 
[Master  Stephen  answers  with  shaking  his 
head.] 

E.  Kno.  'Slight,  he  shakes  his  head  like  a  bot- 
tle, to  feel  an'  there  be  any  brain  in  it ! 

Well.  Sister,  what  ha'  you  here?  Verses? — 
Pray  you,  let  us  see.  Who  made  these  verses  ? 
They  are  excellent  good. 

Mat.  O,  Master  Well-bred,  'tis  your  disposi- 
tion to  say  so,  sir.  They  were  good  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  I  made  them  extempore  this  morning. 

Well.  How,  extempore  ! 

Mat.  I  would  I  might  be  hanged  else ;  ask 
Captain  Bobadil.  He  saw  me  write  them  at  the 
fpox  on  it)  the  Star  yonder. 

Step.  Cousin,  how  do  you  like  this  gentleman's 
verses  ? 

E.  Kno.  O,  admirable  !  the  best  that  ever  I 
heard,  coz  ! 

Step.  Body  of  Caesar  !  they  are  admirable  ! 
The  best,  that  ever  I  heard,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 

Dow.  I  am  vext !  I  can  hold  ne'er  a  bone  "of 
me  still  !  Heart,  I  think  they  mean  to  build  and 
breed  here. 

Well.  Sister  Kitely,  I  marvel  you  get  you  not 
a  servant,  that  can  rhime,  and  do  tricks  too. 

Dou:  Oh,  monster  !  Impudence  itself,  tricks ! 
Come,  you  might  practise  your  ruflian  tricks 
somewhere  else,  and  not  here,  I  wuss.  This  is 
no  tavern,  nor  drinking-school,  to  vent  your  ex- 
ploits ill. 

Well.  How  now  !  whose  cow  has  calved  ? 

Dow.  Marry,  that  has  mine,  sir.  Nay,  boy, 
never  look  askance  at  me  for  the  matter ;  I  will 
tell  you  of  it ;  aye,  sir,  you  and  your  compani- 
ons ;  mend  yourselves  when  I  ha'  done. 

Well.  My  companions  ! 

Dow.  Yes,  sir,  your  companions,  so  I  say :  I 
am  not  afraid  of  you  nor  them  neither,  your  hang- 
bys  here.  You  must  have  your  poets,  and  your 
potlings,  your  soldados  and  foolados,  to  follow 
you  up  and  down  the  city,  and  here  they  nnist 
come  to  domineer  and  swagger.  Sirrah,  you  bal- 
lad-singer ;  and  Slops,  your  fellow  there,  get  you 
out ;  get  you  home ;  or,  by  this  steel,  I'll  cut  off 
your  ears,  and  that  presently. 

Well.  'Slight,  stay,  let  us  see  what  he  dare  do. 
Cut  off  his  ears  !  cut  a  whetstone.  You  are  an 
ass,  do  you  see ;  touch  any  man  here,  and  by 
this  hand,  I'll  run  my  rapier  to  the  hilts  in  you. 

Dow.  Yea,  that  would  I  fain  see,  boy. 

[Thet/  all  draw,  and  thei/  of  the  house  make 
out  to  part  them.] 

Dame.  O,  .Tesu  !  murder  !  Thomas,  Gasper  ! 

Bridg.  Help,  help,  Thomas. 

JB.  Kno.  Gentlemen,  forbear,  I  pray  you. 

Bob.  Well,  sirrah  !  you  Holofernes  !  by  my 
hand,  I  will  pink  your  flesh  full  of  holes  with  my 
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rapier,  for  tliis ;  I  will,  by  tliis  good  Heaven. — 
Nay,  let  him  come,  t'cntlemen,  by  the  body  of 
St  Georiro,  I'll  not  kill  iiiin. 

['r/ity  (>(fir  to Jii;/it  uinain,  and  arc  purled. 

Cash.  Hold,  hold,  good  gentlemen. 

Dow.  You  whoreson,  bragging  coistril  ! 

Enter  Kitely. 

Kite.  Why,  how  now,  what's  tlie  mattei  ? — 
What's  the  stir  here .? 
Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  oft'  this  rage. 
My  wife  and  sister,  they're  the  cause  of  this. 
What,  Thomas !  where  is  the  knave  : 

Cas/i.  Here,  sir. 

H  e/L  Come,  let  us  go  ;  this  is  one  of  my  bro- 
ther's ancient  humours,  tliis.  [E.rif. 

Step.  I  am  glad  nobody  was  hurt  by  his  an- 
cient humour.  [Exit. 

Kite.  Why,  how  now,  brother,  who  enforced 
this  brawl  ? 

Dou:  A  sort  of  lewd  rake-hcUs,  that  care  nei- 
ther for  God  nor  the  devil.  And  they  must 
come  here  to  read  ballads,  and  roguery,  anti 
trash  !  I'll  mar  the  knot  of  them  ere  l"  sleep, 
perhaps;  especially  Bob  there:  he  that  is  all 
manner  of  shapes ;  and  songs  and  sonnets,  his 
fellow.     But  I'll  follow  them.  [Exit. 

Bridg.  Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  violent, 
Too  sudden  in  your  humour. 
There  was  one  a  civil  gentleman, 
And  very  worthily  demeaned  himself. 

Kite.  O,  that  was  some  love  of  yours,  sister. 

Bridg.  A  love  of  mine  !  I  would  it  were  no 
worse,  brother !  You'd  pay  my  portion  sooner 
than  you  think  for.  "       "  [Exit. 

Dame.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  exceeding  fair  disposition,  and  of  very  excel- 
lent good  parts.     What  a  coil  and  stir  is  here  ! 

[Exit. 

Kite.  Her  love,   by   Heaven  !    my  wife's  mi- 
nion ! 
Deatli,  these  phrases  arc  intolerable  ! 
Well,  well,  well,  well,  well,  well ! 
It  is  too  plain,  too  clear.     Thomas,  come  hither. 
What,  are  they  gone  ? 

Cash.  Ay,    sir,  they  went  in. 
My  mistress,  and  your  sister 

Kite.  Are  any  of  the  gallants  within  ? 

Ca.<!ft.  No,  sir,  they  are  all  gone. 

Kite.  Art  thou  sure  of  it.? 

Cash.  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Kite.  What  ^fentleraau  was  it  that  they  prais- 
ed so,  Thomas  ? 

Cafth.  (Jiio,  they  call  him  Master  Kno'well,  a 
handsome  young  gentleman,  sir. 

Kite.  Aye,  I  thought  so.  My  uiiud  gave  me  as 
much, 
ril  die  but  they  have  hid  him  in  the  house 
Somewhere;  I  will  go  and  search.     Go  with  me, 

riiomas, 
lie  true  to  me,  and  thou  slialt  find  nic  a  inristcr. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  U.—  ]\IoorJields. 


Enter  E.  Kno'well,  Well-bred,  and  liixAia- 

WOUM. 

E.  Knti.  Well,  Brain-worm,  perform  this  busi- 
ness hajipily,  and  thou  inakest  a  purchase  of  my 
lovt:  for  ever. 

We//.  In  faith,  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their  best 
faculties;  but  at  my  hand,  remember  the  mes- 
sage to  my  brother  ;  for  there  is  no  otlier  means 
to  start  him  out  of  his  house. 

Bruin.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  fear  nothing.  I 
have  a  nimble  soul  has  waked  all  forces  <jf  my 
phantasy  by  this  time,  and  put  them  in  true  mo- 
tion. What  you  have  possessed  me  withal,  I'll 
discharge  it  amply,  sir.     JMake  it  no  question. 

[Exit. 

We//.  Forth,  and  prosper,  Brain-worm.  Faith, 
Ned,  how  dost  thou  ap[)rov(;  of  my  abilities  in 
this  device  ? 

E.  Kill).  Troth,  well,  howsoever :  but  it  will 
come  excellent,  if  it  take. 

We//.  Take,  man  !  N\  hy,  it  cannot  choose  but 
take,  if  the  circumsttHices  miscarry  not.  But 
tell  inc  ingenuously,  dost  thou  alFect  my  sister 
Bridget  as  thou  prctcndest } 

E.  Kill).  Friend,  am  I  worth  belief? 

We//.  Come,  do  not  protest.  ]n  faith,  she  is 
a  maid  (jt  good  ornament,  and  much  modesty ;  and 
except  1  conceived  very  worthily  of  her,  thou 
should'st  not  have  her. 

E.  Kiio.  Nay,  that,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  a  ques- 
tion yet,  whether  I  shall  have  her  or  no. 

We//.  'Mid  thou  shalt  have  her ;  by  this  light, 
thou  shalt. 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  do  not  swear. 

]]  e/l.  By  this  hand,  thou  shalt  have  her.  I 
will  go  fetch  her  presently.  Point  but  where  to 
meet,  and,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  [  will  bring 
her. 

/•'.  Kno.  Hold,  hold,  be  temperate. 

]\'e//.  Why,  by ,  what  shall  I  swear  by? 

thou  shalt  have  her,  as  I  am 

E.  Kno.  Pray  thee,  be  at  peace ;  I  am  satisfi- 
ed; and  do  believe  thou  wilt  omit  no  olVered  oc- 
casion to  make  my  desires  complc^te. 

III//.    Jhou  shalt  see,  and  know  I  will  not. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Formal  and  Kno'well. 

Form.  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  sir? 
Kno.  Aye,  a  knave ;  I  took  him  begging  o'  the 
way, 
This  morning,  as  I  came  over  ^loorfields. 

Enter  Bratn-wgrm. 

Oh,  here  he  is  !  you  have  made  fair  speed,  be- 
lieve me. 
^^'lK■rc,  in  the  name  of  sloth,  could  you  be  thus — 
Brain.  I\larry,  peace  be  my  comfort,  where  I 
thought  I  should  have  had  Utile  comfort  of  yom? 
ivorbhi|)'s  service. 
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Kno.  I  low  so  ? 

Bi-ain.  Oh,  sir  !  3'our  coming  to  the  city,  your 
pntertainnient  of  me,  and  your  sendini;  me  to 

watch indeed,  all  the  circumstances  eitlier  of 

your  charge,  or  my  employment,  are  as  open  to 
your  son,  as  to  yourself. 

K)w.  Uow  should  that  be  !  unless  that  villain, 
Brain-worm, 
Have  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  discovered 
All  that  I  strictly  charged  ium  to  conceal  ! ' Tisso  ! 

Brain.  I  am  partly  o'  tliat  faith ;  'tis  so,  indeed. 

Kno.  But  how  should  he  know  you  to  be  my 
man  ? 

Brain.  Xay,  sir,  T  cannot  tell ;  unless  it  be  by 
tlie  black  art !  Is  not  your  son  a  scliolar,  sir  ? 

Kno.  Yes,  but  I  hope  his  soul  is  not  allied 
Unto  such  hellish  practice ;  if  it  were, 
I  had  just  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  him, 
And  curse  the  time  of  his  creation. 
But  where  didst  thou  find  them,  Fitz-Sword  ? 

Bruiit.  You  should  rather  ask,  where  they 
found  me,  sir;  for  [  will  be  sworn  I  was  going 
along  in  the  street,  thinking  nothing,  when  (of  a 
sudden)  a  voice  calls,  '  Mr  Kno'vvell's  man  ;'  ano- 
ther cries,  '  soldier ;'  and  thus,  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  till  they  had  called  nie  within  a  house, 
%vhere  I  no  sooner  came,  but  out  flew  all  their 
rapiers  at  my  bosom,  with  some  three  or  four- 
score oaths  to  accompany  them,  and  all  to  tell 
me,  I  was  a  dead  man,  if  I  did  not  confess  where 
you  were,  and  how  I  was  employed,  and  about 
what;  which,  when  thev  could  not  get  out  of  me, 
(as  I  protest  they  must  have  dissected  me,  and 
made  an  anatomy  of  me  first,  and  so  I  told  them), 
they  locked  me  up  into  a  room  i'  the  top  of  a 
Jiigh  house,  wiience,  by  great  miracle,  having  a 
light  heart,  I  slid  down  by  a  bottom  of  pack- 
thread into  the  street,  and  so  escaped.  But,  sir, 
thus  much  T  can  assure  you  ;  for  I  heard  it  while 
I  was  locked  up;  there  were  a  great  many  rich 
merchants,  and  brave  citizens'  wives  with  them, 
at  a  feast,  and  your  son,  Mr  Edward,  withdrew 
w  ith  one  of  them,  and  has  appointed  to  meet  her 
anon,  at  one  Cob's  house,  a  water-bearer,  that 
dwells  by  the  wall.  Now,  there  your  worship 
shall  be  sure  to  take  him;  tor  tiiere  he  preys,  and 
fail  he  will  not. 

Kno.  Nor  will  I   fail   to  break  his  match,  I 
doubt  not. 
Go  thou  alouii  with  justice  Clement's  man, 
And  stay  there  for  me.     At  one   Cob's  house, 
say'st  thou  ? 

Brain.  Aye,  sir,  there  you  shall  have  him. 
[Exit  Knozre/L]  Yes  !  invisible  !  much  wench, 
or  much  son  !  'Slight,  when  he  lias  staid  tliere 
three  or  four  hours,  travailling  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  wonders,  and  at  lenirth  be  delivered  of 
air  !  O,  the  spoit  that  I  should  then  lake  to  look 
on  him,  if  I  durst !  But  now  1  mean  to  appear  no 
•.iiorc  before  him  in  this  shape.  1  h:n  e  another 
trick  to  act  yet.  [7o  1'ORMai..]  Sir,  I  make  you 
stav  somewhat  lonsr. 


Form.  Not  a  whit,  sii- ; 
You  have  been  lately  in  the  wars,  sir,  it  seems.? 

Brain.  Marry  have  I,  sir,  to  luy  loss,  and  ex- 
pence  of  all,  abnost 

Form.  Troth,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  bestow  a 
bottle  of  wine  on  you,  if  it  please  you  to  accept 
it 

Bi-ain.  O,  sir 

Form.  But  to  hear  the  manner  of  your  ser- 
v  ces,  and  your  devices,  in  tlie  wars;  thev  say 
they  be  very  strange,  and  not  like  those  a  man 
reads  in  tiie  Roman  histories,  or  sees  at  Mile- 
End. 

Brain.  No,  I  assure  you,  sir;  why,  at  any 
time,  when  it  please  you,  1  shall  be  ready  to  dis- 
course with  you  all  I  know  ;  and  more  too,  some- 
what. 

Form.  No  better  time  than  now,  sir.  We  will 
go  to  the  Windmill,  tliere  we  shall  have  a  cup  of 
neat  grist,  as  we  call  it.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  me 
request  you  to  the  vVindmill. 

Brain.  I  will  follow  you,  sir,  and  make  grist  of 
you,  if  I  have  good  luck.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Matthew,  Edward  Kxo'well,  Boba- 
jDiL,  and  Stephen. 

Mat.  Sir,  did  your  eyes  ever  taste  the  like 
clown  of  him,  where  we  were  to-day,  Mr  \V'ell- 
bred's  half  brother  ?  I  think  the  whole  earth  can- 
not shew  his  parallel,  by  this  day-light. 

E.  Kno.  \\'c  are  now  speaking  of  him.  Cap- 
tain Bobadil  tells  me  he  is  fallen  foul  of  you  too, 

]\[af.  {)  aye,  sir  !  he  threatened  me  with  the 
bastinado. 

Bob.  Aye,  but  I  think  I  taught  you  prevention 
this  morning  for  that — You  shall  kill  him  beyond 
question,  if  you  be  so  generously  minded. 

Alat.  Indeed,  It  is  a  most  excellent  trick  ! 

Bob.  O,  you  do  not  give  spirit  enongli  to  your 
motion;  you  are  too  tardy,  too  heavy  !  O,  it  must 
be  done  like  lightning;  hey  ! 

[He  practises  at  a  post. 

j\lat.  Rare  captain ! 

Bob.  Tut,  'tis  nothing,  an't  be  not  done  in  a — 
pun to ! 

E.  Kno.  Captain,  did  you  ever  prove  yourself 
upon  any  of  our  masters  of  defence  here  ? 

Mat.  (),  good  sir !  yes,  I  hope  he  has. 

Bob.  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  They  have  assaulted 
me  some  three,  four,  five,  six  of  them  together, 
as  I  have  walked  alone  in  divers  skirts  of  the 
town,  where  I  have  driven  them  before  me  the 
^\  iiole  length  of  a  street,  in  the  open  view  of  all 
oar  gallants,  pitying  to  hurt  them,  believe  me. 
Yet  all  this  lenity  will  not  overcome  their  spleen; 
they  \\  ill  be  doing  with  the  pismire,  raising  a  hill, 
a  man  may  spurn  abroad  with  his  foot  at  plea- 
sure. Bv  myself,  I  could  have  slaii  them  all;  but 
[  delight  not  in  murder.  I  am  loth  to  bear  any 
other  than  this  bastinado  for  them;  yet  I  hold  it 
good  policy  not  to  go  disarmed;  for,  though  1  be 
skilful,  I  may  be  oppressed  with  umltitudes. 
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E.  Kno.  Avf,  believe  rac,  may  you,  sir;  and, 
in  my  conceit,  our  wliole  nation  should  sustain 
the  loss  by  it,  if  it  were  so. 

Bod.  Alas,  no !  What's  a  peculiar  man  to  a 
nation  ?  N  ot  seen. 

£.  Kno.  (),  but  your  skill,  sir  ! 

Boh.  Indeed,  that  miiiht  be  some  loss ;  but 
who  respects  it?  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way 
of  private,  and  under  seal,  I  am  a  irentleman,  and 
li\c  here  obscure,  and  to  myself:  but  were  I 
known  to  his  majesty,  and  the  lords,  observe  mc, 
T  would  undertake,  upon  this  poor  head  and  life, 
for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state,  not  only  to 
spare  the  entire  lives  of  his  subjects  in  general, 
but  to  save  the  one  half,  nay,  three  parts  of  his 
yearly  charge  in  holding  war,  and  against  what 
enemy  soever.  And  how  would  I  do  it,  think 
you  ? 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  T  know  not,  nor  can  I  conceive. 

Bob.  Why  thus,  sir.  i  would  select  nineteen 
more  to  mvself,  tliroughout  the  land;  gentlemen 
tliey  should  be,  of  good  spirit,  strong  and  able 
constitution ;  I  would  chuse  them  by  an  instinct, 
a  character  that  I  have ;  and  I  would  teach  these 
nineteen  the  special  rules,  as,  your  Punto,  your 
Reverso,  your  Stoccata,  your  Imbroccata,  your 
Passada,  your  Montanto ;  till  they  could  all  pl-ay 
very  near,  or  altogether,  as  well  as  myself.  Ihis 
done,  say  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strong; 
we  twenty  would  come  into  the  field  the  tenth 
of  March,  or  thereabouts;  and  we  would  chal- 
lenge twenty  of  the  enemy ;  they  could  not,  in 
their  honour,  refuse  us  !  Well,  we  woidd  kill 
them  ;  challenge  twenty  more,  kill  them  ;  twenty 
more,  kill  them  ;  twenty  more,  kill  them  too ;  and 
thus  would  we  kill  every  man  his  twenty  a  day, 
that's  twenty  score ;  twenty  score,  that's  two  hun- 
dred ;  two  hundred  a  day,  five  days  a  thousand  ; 
forty  thousand  ;  forty  times  five,  five  times  forty, 
two  hundred  days,  kill  them  all  up  by  computa- 
tion. And  this  I  will  venture  my  poor  gentie- 
man-like  carcase  to  perform,  provided  there  be 
no  treason  practised  upon  us,  by  fair  and  discreet 
manhood,  that  is,  civilly,  by  the  sword. 

E.  Kno.  Why  are  you  so  sure  of  your  hand, 
captain,  at  all  times.' 

Bob.  Tut,  never  miss  thrust,  upon  my  reputa- 
tion with  you. 

E.  Kno.  I  would  not  stand  in  Downright's 
state,  then,  an'  you  meet  him,  for  the  wealth  of 
any  one  street  in  London. 

Bob.  Why,  sir,  you  mistake  !  If  he  were  here 
now,  by  this  welkin,  I  would  not  draw  my  wea- 
pon on  him  !  Let  this  trentieuian  do  his  mind  : 
but  I  will  bastinado  him,  by  the  bright  sim, 
wherever  I  meet  him. 

Mat.  Faith,  and  I'll  have  a  fling  at  him,  at  my 
distance. 

£n/cr Downright,  zialking  over  the  stage. 

E.  Kno.  God's  so !  look  ye  where  he  is ;  yon- 
dtr  he  eoes, 


Dou\  What  peevish  luck  have  I,  I  cannot  meet 
with  these  bragging  rascals  ! 

Bob.  It's  not  he,  is  it  ? 

E.  Kno.  Yes,  faith,  it  is  he  ! 

Jihit.  I'll  be  hanged  then,  if  that  were  he. 

E.  Kno.  I  assure  you  that  was  he. 

.SYtyj.  I'pon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 

Bob.  Had  I  thought  it  had  been  he,  he  must 
not  have  gone  so :  but  I  can  hardly  be  induced 
to  believe  it  was  he  yet. 

E.  Kno.  That  I  think,  sir.  But  see,  he  is  come 
again  ! 

Dozo.  O,  Pharaoh's  foot !  have  I  found  you .? 
Come,  draw  ;  to  your  tools.  Draw,  gipsey,  or  I'll 
thresh  you. 

Bob.  Gentleman  of  valour,  I  do  believe  in  thee; 
hear  me — > — 

Dow.  Draw  your  weapon,  then. 

Bob.  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  on't  till  now  ; 
body  of  me  !  I  had  a  warrant  of  the  peace  scr\  ed 
on  me  e^■en  now,   as  I  came  along,   by  a  water- 
bearer;  this  gentleman  saw  it,  Master  Matthew. 
[He  beats  liini,  and  disarms  him.  Matthew 
runs  anuif.^ 

T)ou\  'Sdeath,  you  will  not  draw,  then  ? 

Bob.  Hold,  hold,  under  thy  favour,  forbear. 

Dorv.  Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you  whore- 
son foist  you.  You  will  controul  the  point,  you  ! 
Your  consort  is  gone ;  had  he  staid,  he  had  sliarcd 
with  you,  sir.  [E.vit  Dow.nrkiit, 

E..  Kno.  Twenty,  and  kill  them ;  twenty  more, 
kill  them  too.     Ilii,  ha  ! 

Bob.  Well,  gentlemen,  bear  witness,  I  was 
bound  to  the  peace,  by  this  good  day. 

E.  Kno.  No,  faith,  it's  an  ill  day,  captain  ; 
never  reckon  it  other  :  but  say  you  were  bound 
to  the  peace;  the  law  allows  you  to  defend  your- 
self; that  will  prove  but  a  poor  excuse. 

Bob.  1  caimot.tell,  sir.  I  desire  good  construc- 
tion, in  fair  sort.  I  never  sustained  the  like  dis- 
grace, by  Heaven.  Sure  I  was  struck  with  a  pla- 
net thence,  for  I  had  no  power  to  touch  my  w  ca- 
pon. 

E.  Kno.  Aye,  like  enough,  I  have  heard  of 
many  that  have  been  beaten  under  a  planet.  Go, 
get  you  to  a  surgeon.  'Slid,  an'  these  be  your 
tricks,  your  passados,  and  your  montantos,  I'll 
none  of  them. 

Bob.  I  was  planet-struck,  certainly.         [Exit. 

E.  Kno.  O,  manners !  that  this  age  should 
bring  forth  such  creatures  !  that  nature  shoulil 
be  at  leisure  to  make  them  !    Come,  coz. 

Step.  Mass,  I'll  have  this  cloak. 

E.  Kno.  God's  will,  'tis  Downright's. 

Step.  ISiay,  it  is  mine  now  ;  another  miglit  have 
taken  it  up  as  well  as  I.     I'll  wear  it,  so  I  "ill. 

E.  Kno.  How,  an'  he  sec  it.?  He'll  challenge 
it,  assure  yourself. 

Step.  Aye,  but  he  shall  not  have  it;  I'll  say  I 
bought  it. 

E,  Kno.  Take  heed  you  buy  it  not  too  dear, 
coz.  [Exeu7it. 
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SCENE  III.— -4  chamber  ia  Kitely's  House. 
Enter  Kitely  and  Cash. 

Kite.  An  thou  sure,  Thomas,  wo  have  pryed 
into  all  and  every  part  throughout  the  house  ?  Is 
there  no  by-place,  or  dark  corner,  has  escaped 
our  searches  ? 

Cash.  Indeed,  sir,  none ;  there's  not  a  hole  or 
nook  unsearched  by  us,  from  the  upper  loft  unto 
the  cellar. 

Kite.  They  have  conveyed  him,  then,  away,  or 

hid  him  in  some  privacy  of  their  own Whilst 

we  were  searcliing  of  the  dark  closet  by  my  sister's 
chamber,  didst  thou  not  think  thou  heard'st  a 
rustling  on  the  other  side,  and  a  soft  tread  of 
feet? 

Cash.  Upon  my  truth,  I  did  not,  sir;  or  if  you 
did,  it  might  be  only  the  vermin  in  the  wainscot; 
the  house  is  old,  and  over-run  with  them. 

Kite.  It  is,  indeed,  Thomas — we  should  bane 
these  rats — Dost  thou  understand  ine — we  will — 
they  shall  not  harbour  here ;  I'll  cleanse  my 
house  from  them,  if  fire  or  poison  can  effect  it — 
I  will   not   be  tormented  thus — They  gnaw  my 

brain,  and  burrow  in  my  heart 1  cannot  bear 

it. 

Cash.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir !  Good 
now,  what  is  it  disturbs  you  thus  ?  Pray,  be  com- 
posed ;  these  staits  of  passion  have  some  cause, 
I  fear,  that  touches  you  more  nearly. 

Kite.  Sorely,  sorely,  Thomas — it  cleaves  too 
close  to  me — Oh,  me — [Sighs.]  Lend  me  thy 
arm — so,  good  Cash. 

Cash.  You  tremble,  and  look  pale  !  Let  me 
call  assistance. 

Kite.  Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds Alas ! 

alas !  it  is  not  in  medicine  to  give  me  ease — here, 
here  it  lies. 

Cash.  What,  sir? 

Kite.  Why, — nothing,  nothing — I  am  not  sick, 
yet  more  than  dead ;  I  have  a  burning  fever  in 
my  mind,  and  long  for  that,  which,  having,  would 
destroy  me. 

Cash.  Believe  me,  'tis  your  fancy's  imposition ; 
shut  up  your  generous  mind  from  such  intruders 
' — I'll  hazard  all  my  growing  favour  with  you; 
I'll  stake  my  present,  my  future  welfare,  that 
some  base  whispering  knave — nay,  pardon  me, 
sir — hath,  in  the  best  and  richest  soil,  sown  seeds 
of  rank  and  evil  nature  !  O,  my  master,  should 
they  take  root [Laughing  within. 

Kite.  Hark  !  hark  !  dost  thou  not  hear  !  what 
think'st  thou  now  ?  Are  they  not  laughing  at  me  ? 
They  are,  they  arc.  They  have  deceived  the 
wittol,  and  thus  they  triumph  in  their  infamy — 
This  aggravation  is  not  to  be  borne.  [Laughing 
again.]  Hark,  again  ! — Cash,  do  thou,  unseen, 
steal  in  upon  them,  and  listen  to  their  wanton 
conference. 

Caah.  1  shall  obcv  you,  tliough  against  mv  will. 

[Exit. 


Kite.  Against  his  will !  Ha  !  it  may  be 
He's  young,  and  may  be  bribed  for  them — they've 
various  means  to  draw  the  unwary  in;  if  it  be  so, 
I'm  lost,  deceived,  betrayed,  and  my  bosom,  mj 
full-fraught  bosom  is  unlocked  and  opened  to 
mockery  and  laughter  !  Heaven  forbid  !  He  can- 
not be  that  viper ;  sting  the  hand,  that  raised  and 
cherished  him  !  Was  this  stroke  added,  I  should 
be  cursed — But  it  cannot  be — no,  it  cannot  be,^ 

Enter  Cash. 

Cash.  You  are  musing,  sir. 

Kite.  I  ask  your  pardon.  Cash — ask  me  not 
wh)- — I  have  wronged  you,  and  am  son-y — ^'ds 
gone. 

Cash.  If  you  suspect  my  faith — 

Kite.  I  do  not — say  no  more — and,  for  my  sake, 

let  it  die  and  be  forgotten Have  you  seen 

your  mistress,  and  heard whence  was   that 

noise  ? 

Cash.  Your  brother,  Master  Well-bred,  is  with 
them,  and  I  found  them  throwing  out  their  mirth 
on  a  very  truly  ridiculous  subject ;  it  is  one  For- 
mal, as  he  stiles  himself^  and  he  appertains,  so 
he  phrases  it,  to  Justice  Clement,  and  would 
speak  with  you. 

Kite.  With  me  !  Art  thou  sure  it  is  the  jus- 
tice's clerk  ?  W' here  is  he .'' 

Enter  Brai.\-worm,  as  Formal. 

Who  are  you,  friend  ? 

Brain.  An  appendix  to  Justice  Clement,  vul- 
garly called  his  clerk. 

Kite.  What  are  your  wants  with  me  ? 

Brain.  None. 

Kite.  Do  you  not  want  to  speak  with  me  ? 

Brain.  No,  but  my  master  does. 

Kite.  What  are  the  justice's  commands  ? 

Brain.  He  doth  not  command,  but  entreats 
Master  Kitely  to  be  with  him  directly,  having 
matters  of  some  moment  to  communicate  imto 
him. 

Kite.  What  can  it  be?  Say,  FU  be  with  liim 
instantly,  and  if  your  legs,  friend,  go  no  faster 
than  your  tongue,  I  shall  be  thej-e  before  yon. 

Brain.  I  will.     Vale!  '[Exit. 

Kite.  Tis  a  precious  fool,  indeed  ! — I  must  go 
forth — But  first,  ccnne  hither,  Thomas — I  have 
admitted  thee  into  the  close  recesses  of  my  heai't, 
and  shewed  thee  all  my  frailties,  passions,  every 
thing. — 

Be  careful  of  thy  promise,  keep  good  watch. 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  Thomas  ? 

Cash.  As  truth's  self,  sir 

But  be  assured  you're  heaping  care  and  trouble 
Upon  a  sandy  base  ;  ill-placed  suspicion 
Recoils  upon  yourself — She's  chaste  as  comely! 
Believe  it,  she  is — Let  your  nor  note   your  hi*- 

mour ; 
Disperse  the  gloom  upon  your  brow,  and  be 
As  clear  as  her  unsullied  honour. 
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Kite.  T  will  then,  Cash — tliou  comfortest  me — 
I'll  (irivf;  these 
Fiend-like  f'mu  ies  from  me,  and  he  myself  again. 
Think'st  thou,  slie  has  perceived  my  folly  ?  'Twere 
Ilappv,  if  she  iiad  not — She  has  not — 
They,  who  know  no  evil,  will  suspect  none. 
Cash.  True,  sir,  nor  has  your  mind  a  hlemish 
now. 
This  change  has  gladdened  me — Here's  my  mis- 
tress. 
And  the  rest ;  settle  your  reason  to  accost  them. 
Kite.  I  will,  Cash,"l  will 

Enter  WELL-Bnr.n, Dame Kitely,  undJiRiDGV.T. 

Well.  What  are  you  plottinsi,  hrother  Kitely, 
That  thus  of  late  you  muse  alone,  and  hear 
Such  weighty  care  upon  your  pensive  brow  ? 

[Laughs. 

Kite.  ]\Iy  care  is  all  for  you,   good  sneering 
brother; 
And  well  I  wish,   you'd   take  some  wholesome 

counsel. 
And  curb  your  headstrong  humours ;  trust  me, 

brother, 
You  were  to  blame  to  raise  commotions  here. 
And  hurt  the  peace  and  order  of  my  house. 

Well.  No  harm  done,  brother,  I  warrant  you. 
Since  there  is  no  harm  done,  anger  costs 
A  man  nothing,  and  a  brave  man  is  never 
His  own  man,  till  he  be  angry — To  keep 
His  valour  in  obscurity,  is  to  keep  himself, 
As  it  were,  in  a  cloak-bag.     What's  a  brave 
Musician  unless  he  play  ? 
What's  a  brave  man  unless  he  fight? 

Dame.  Aye,  but  what  harm  might  have  come 
of  it,  brother  ? 

Well.  What,  schooled  on  both  sitlcs  !  Pr'ythee, 
Bridget,  save  me  from  the  rod  and  lecture. 

[BuiDG.  and  Wti.r,.  retire. 

Kite.  With  what  a  decent  modesty  she  rates 
him  ! 

My  heart's  at  ease,  and  she  shall  see  it  is ■ 

How  art  thou,  wife .?  Thou  look'st  both  gay  and 

comely. 
In  troth  thou  dost — I'm  sent  for  out,  my  dear, 
Iiut  I  shall  soon  return — Indeed,  my  life, 
Business,  that  forces  me  abroad,  grows  irksome. 
I  could  content  me  with  less  gain  and  'vantage, 
To  have  thee  more  at  home ;  indecfl  I  could. 

Dame.  Your  doubts,  as  well  as  love,  may  breed 
these  thoughts. 

Kite.  That  jar  untunes  me.  \^Aside. 

What  dost  thou  say.-'  Doubt  thee! 
I  should  as  soon  suspect  myself — No,  no, 
]\Iy  confidence  is  njoted  in  thy  merit. 
So  fixed  and  settled,  that,  wert  thou  inclined 
To  masks,  to  sports,  and  balls,  \\  here  lusty  youth 
Leads  up  the  wanton  dance,  and  the  raised  pulse 
Beats  r|iiicker  measures,  yet  I  could  with  joy. 
With  heart's  ease  and  security — not  but 
I  had  rather  thou  shoukl'st  prefer  thy  home. 
And  me,  to  toys  and  such  like  vanities. 

Dame,  But  sure,  my  dear, 


A  wife  may  moderately  use  these  pleasures. 
Which  numbers  and  tlie  time  give  sanction  to. 
Without  the  smallest  blemish  on  her  name. 

Kite.  And  so  she  may — And  I'll  go  with  thee, 
child ; 
L  will  indeed — I'll  lead  thee  there  myself, 
And  be  the  foremost  reveller.     I'll  silence 
The  sneers  of  eiuy,  stoj)  the  tongue  of  slander; 
Nor  will  I  more  bt;  pointed  at,  as  one 
Disturbed  w  ith  jeahjusy 

Dame.  Why,  were  you  ever  so? 

Kite.  What ! — Ila  \  never — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
She  stabs  me  home.  [Asidt\\  .Jealous  of  thee  ! 
No,  do  not  believe  it — Speak  low,  my  lo\e. 
Thy  brother  will  o\erhear  us — No,  no,  my  dear. 
It  could  not  be,  it  could  not  be — for — for — 
What  is  the  time  now } — I  shall  be  too  late — 
No,  no,  thou  inay'st  be  satisfied 
There's  not  the  smallest  spark  remaining — 
Remaining  !   What  do  1  say  ?  There  never  was, 
Nor  can,  nor  ever  shall  be — so  be  satisfied — 
Is  Cob  within  there  ?  Give  me  a  kiss, 
My  dear;   there,  there,  now  we  are  reconciled — 
I'll  be  back  immediately — Good-bye,  good-bye — 
Ha !  ha  !    jealous,  I  shall  burst   my  sides  with 

laughing. 
Ha,  ha  !  Cob,  where  arc  ^ou,  Cob?  Ha,  ha  ! — 

[Exit. 
[Well-bred  and  Buidget  come f one ard. 

Well.  What  ha^e  yon  done  to  make  your  hus- 
f)and  part  so  merry  from  you  ?  He  has  of  late 
been  little  given  to  laughter. 

Dame.  He  laughed  indeed,  but  seemingly 
without  mirth.  His  bcha\iour  is  new  and  strange. 
He  is  much  agitated,  and  has  some  whimsy  in 
his  head,  that  puzzles  mine  to  read  it. 

Well.  'lis  jealousy,  good  sister,  and  writ  so 
largely,  that  the  blind  may  read  it ;  have  you  not 
perceived  it  yet  ? 

Dame.  If  I  have,  'tis  not  always  prudent,  that 
my  tongue  should  betray  my  eyes ;  so  far  my 
wisdom  tends,  good  hrother,  and  little  more  I 
boast — But  what  makes  him  ever  calling  for  Cob 
so  ?  I  woiuler  how  he  can  employ  him. 

Well.  Indeed,  sister,  to  ask  how  he  employs 
Cob,  is  a  necessary  question  tor  you,  that  are  his 
wife,  and  a  thing  not  very  easy  for  you  to  be  sa- 
tisfied in — But  this  I'll  assure  you.  Cob's  wife  is 
an  excellent  bawd,  sister,  and  oftentimes  your 
husband  haunts  her  house  ;  marry,  to  what  end 
I  cannot  altogether  accuse  him.  Inuvgine  you, 
what  you  think  convenient.  But  I  have  known 
fair  hides  have  foul  hearts  ere  now,  sist(M-. 

Dame.  Never  said  you  truer  than  that,  hrother; 
so  much  I  can  tell  you  for  your  learning.  O, 
ho!  is  this  the  tVuit  of  his  jealousy?  I  thoutiht 
some  game  was  in  the  wind,  he  acted  so  much 
tenderness  but  now;  but  I'll  bc<iuit  with  him. — 
I  homas ! 

Enter  C.\sii. 

Fetch  your  hat,  and  go  with   me  :  I'll  get  my 
hood,  and   out  the   backward-way.     I  would  to 
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fortune  I  could  take  him  there !  I'd  return  him  his 
own,  I  warrant  him  !  I'd  fit  him  for  his  jeahjusy  ! 

[Exeunt. 
Well.  Ha,  ha  !  so  e'en  let  them  go ;  this  may 
make  sport  anon — What,  Brain-worm  ? 

Enter  Brain-vvokm. 

Brain.  I  saw  the  merchant  turn  the  corner, 
and  came  back  to  tell  you,  all  goes  well ;  wind 
and  tide,  ray  master. 

Well.  But  how  got'st  thou  this  apparel  of  the 
justice's  man? 

Brain.  Marry,  sir,  my  proper  fine  penman 
would  needs  bestow  the  grist  o'  ine  at  the  Wind- 
mill, to  hear  some  martial  discourse,  where  I  so 
marshalled  him,  that  I  made  him  drunk  with  ad- 
miration ;  and  because  too  much  heat  was  the 
cause  of  his  distemper,  I  stript  him  stark  naked, 
as  he  lay  along  asleep,  and  borro\\ed  his  suit  to 
deliver  this  counterfeit  message  in,  leaving  a 
rusty  armour,  and  an  old  brown  bill,  to  watch 
him  'till  my  return  ;  which  shall  be,  when  I 
have  pawned  his  apparel  and  spent  the  better 
part  of  the  money,  perhaps. 

Well.  Well,  thou  art  a  successful  merry  knave. 
Brain-worm  ;  his  absence  will  be  subject  for 
more  mirth.  I  pray  thee  return  to  thy  young 
master,  and  will  him  to  meet  me  and  my  sister 
Bridget  at  the  Tower  instantly ;  for  here,  tell 
him,  the  house  is  so  stored  with  jealousy,  there 
is  no  room  for  love  to  stand  upright  in.  We 
must  get  our  fortunes  committed  to  some  large 
prison,  say :  and  then  the  Tower,  I  know  no 
better  air,  nor  where  the  liberty  of  the  house 
may  do  us  more  present  ser\'icc.     Away. 

[Exit  BUAIN. 

Bridg.  What,  is  this  the  engine,  that  you  told 
me  of  ?  What  farther  meaning  have  you  in  the 
plot? 

Well.  That  you  may  know,  fair  sister-in-law, 
how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  fair  and  beautiful. 

Bridg.  That  touches  not  me,  brother. 

Well.  That's  true  ;  that's  even  the  fault  of  it ; 
for,  indeed,  beauty  stands  a  woman  in  no  stead, 
unless  it  procure  her  touching — Well,  there's  a 
dear  and  well-respected  friend  of  mine,  sister, 
stands  very  strongly  and  worthily  affected  to- 
wards you,  and  hath  vowed  to  inflame  whole 
bonfires  of  zeal  at  his  heart,  in  honour  of  your 
perfections.  I  have  already  engaged  my  pro- 
mise to  bring  you,  where  you  shall  hear  him  con- 
firm much  more.  Ned  Kno'well  is  the  man, 
sister. — There's  no  exception  against  the  party ; 
you  are  ripe  for  a  husband,  and  a  minute's  loss  to 
such  an  occasion  is  a  great  trespass  in  a  wise 


beauty.  What  say  you,  sister  ?  On  my  soul,  he 
loves  you;  will  you  give  him  the  meeting? 

Bridg.  Faith,  I  had  very  little  confidence  in 
my  own  constancy,  brother,  if  I  durst  not  meet 
a  man  :  but  this  motion  of  yours  savours  of  an 
old  knight  adventurer's  servant  a  little  too  much, 
methinks. 

Well.  What's  that,  sister ! 

Bridg.  Marry,  of  the  go-between. 

Well.  No  matter  if  it  did  ;  I  would  be  such  a 
one  for  my  friend.  But  see,  who  is  returned  t(» 
hinder  us. 

Enter  Kitely. 

Kite.  What  villany  is  this?  Called  out  on  a 
false  message  !  This  was  some  plot ;  I  was  not 
sent  for.     Bridget,  where's  your  sister  ? 

Bridg.  t  think  she  be  gone  forth,  sir. 

Kite.  How  !  is  my  wife  gone  forth  ?  Whither, 
for  Heaven's  sake? 

Bridg.  She's  gone  abroad  with  Thomas. 

Kite.  Abroad  with  Thomas  !  Oh,  that  villain 
cheats  me  ! 
He  hath  discovered  all  unto  my  wife; 
Beast  that  1  was  to  trust  him  !  Whither,  I  pray 
You,  went  she  ? 

Bridg.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Well.  I'll  tell  you,  brother,  whither  I  suspect 
she's  gone. 

Kite.  Whither,  good  brother  ? 

Well.  To  Cob's  house,  I  believe;  but  keep  my 
counsel. 

Kite.  I  will,  I  will.     To  Cob's  house  !  Does 
she  haunt  there  ? 
."^he's  gone  on  purpose  now  to  cuckold  me, 
\Vitli  that  lewd  rascal,  who,  to  win  her  favour. 
Hath  told  her  all — Why  would  you  let  her  go?  ' 

Well.  Because  she's  not  my  wife  :  if  she  were, 
I'd  keep  her  to  her  tether. 

Kite.  So,  so  ;  now  'tis  plain.     I  shall  go  mad 
With   my  misfortunes;    now  they  pour  in  tor- 
rents. 
I'm  bruted  by  my  wife,  betrayed  by  my  servant, 
Mocked   at  by  my  relations,  pointed  at  by  my 

neighbours, 
Despised  by  myself. — There  is  nothing  left,  now, 
But  to  revenge  myself  first,  next  hang  myself; 
And  then — all  my  cares  will  be  over.  [Exit. 

Bridg.  He  storms  most  loudly;  sure  you  have 
gone  too  far  in  this. 

Well.  'Twill  all  end  right,  depend  upon  it. — 
But  let  us  lose  no  time ;  the  coast  is  clear;  away, 
away ;   the  afiair  is  worth  it,  and  cries  haste. 

Bridg.  I  trust  me  to  your  guidance,  br(jther, 
and  so  fortune  for  us.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Stocks-Market. 
Enter  Matthiw  and  Bobadil. 

Milt.  I  woNDKR,  captain,  what  tlicy  will  say 
of  iiiv  iioiii'^  away  ?  ha  ! 

Bob.  U  hy,  what  should  they  say?  but  as  of  a 
discreet  gentleman;  quick,  wary,  respectful  of 
nature's  fair  lineaments,  and  that  is  all. 

Mat.  Why  so  !  but  what  can  they  say  of  your 
beatincj? 

Biih.  A  rude  part,  a  touch  with  soft  wood,  a 
kind  of  irross  battery  used,  lain  on  strongly,  borne 
most  patiently,  and  that  is  all.  But  wii(M-eforc 
do  I  wake  their  remembrance?  I  was  fascinated, 
by  Jupiter  !  fascinated  ;  but  I  will  be  unwitched, 
and  rcveui^cd  by  law. 

Mat.  Do  you  hear  ?  Is  it  not  best  to  get  a 
warrant,  and  have  him  arrested,  and  brought  be- 
fore justice  C'leinent  ? 

Bob.  It  were  not  amiss;  would  we  l)ad  it ! 

Mat.  Why,  here  comes  his  man ;  let  us  speak 
to  him. 

Bob.  Agreed.     Do  you  speak. 

Enter  Brain-worm  as  Formal. 

Mat.  Save  you,  sir. 

Brain.  With  all  my  heart,  sir  ! 

j\Iat.  Sir,  there  is  one  Downright  hath  abused 
this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  determine  to 
make  ourselves  amends  by  law ;  now,  if  you  would 
do  us  the  favour  to  procure  a  warrant  to  bring 
him  before  your  master,  you  shall  be  well  consi- 
dered of,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Brain.  Sir,  you  know  my  service  is  my  living; 
such  favours  as  these,  gotten  of  my  master,  is  his 
(inly  preferment,  and  therefore  you  must  consi- 
der me,  as  I  may  make  bcncrit  of  my  place. 

Mat.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  the  thing  is  extraordinary, 
and  the  gentleman  may  be  of  great  account.  Yet, 
be  what  he  will,  if  you  will  lay  me  down  a  brace 
pf  angels  in  my  hand,  you  shall  have  it  ;  other- 
wise not. 

Mat.  IIow  shall  we  do,  captain  ?  He  asks  a 
brace  of  angels ;  you  have  no  money  ? 

Bob.  Not  a  cross,  by  fortune. 

Mat.  Nor  I,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but  two- 
pence left  of  my  two  shillings  in  the  morning  for 
wine  and  raddish.     Let  us  find  him  some  pawn. 

Bob.  Pawn  !  we  have  none  to  the  value  of  his 
demand. 

]\Iat.  O,  yes,  I  can  pawn  my  ring  here. 

Bob.  And  harkee,  he  shall  have  my  trusty  To- 
ledo too.  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  service  for  it 
to-day. 

Mat.  Do  you  hear,  sir  f  We  have  no  store  of 
money  at  this  time,  but  you  shall  have  good 
pawns ;  look  you,  sir,  I  will  pledge  this  ring,  and 


that  gentleman  his  Toledo,  because  we  would 
have  it  dispatched. 

Bruin.  I  am  content,  sir;  I  will  get  you  the 
warrant  presently.  What  is  his  name,  say  you  ? 
Downright  ? 

]\lut.  Ay,  ay,  George  Downright. 

Brain.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  procure  you 
the  warrant  presently ;  but  w ho  will  you  have  to 
ser\  e  it  t 

Mat.  That  is  true,  captain,  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Bob.  Body  of  me,  I  know  not !  'Tis  service  of 
danger  ! 

Brain.  Why,  you  were  best  get  one  of  the  var* 
lets  of  the  city,  a  Serjeant;  I'll  appoint  you  one, 
if  you  please. 

]\lat.  Will  you,  sir  ?  Why  we  can  wish  no  bet- 
ter. 

Bob.  We'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 

[E.iTunt  Bob.  and  ^Iat. 

Brain.  This  is  rare  !  Now  will  I  go  pawn  this 
cloak  of  the  justice's  man's,  at  the  broker's,  for  a 
varlct's  suit,  and  be  the  varlet  myself,  and  so  get 
money  on  all  sides.  [JEjtjY. 

SCENE  IL— The  street  before  Cob's  house. 
Enter  Kko'-well. 

Kno.  O  here  it  is ;  I  have  found  it  now — Hoa, 
who  is  within  here?   [Tin  appears  at  the  uindow. 

Tib.  I  am  within,  sir,  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Kno.  To  know  who  is  within  besides  yourself. 

Tib.  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  constable,  I  hope  ? 

Kno.  O,  fear  you  the  constable .''  Then  I  doubt 
not  you  have  some  guests  within  deserve  that 
fear — I'll  fetch  him  straight. 

Till.  I'or  Heaven's  sake,  sir 

Kno.  Go  to,  come  tell  mc,  is  not  young  Kno'- 
well  here  ? 

2\b.  Young  Kno'well  !  I  know  none  such,  sir, 
on  my  honesty. 

Kno.  Your  honesty,  dame  !  It  flies  too  lightly 
froni  you.  There  is  no  way  but  fetch  the  con- 
stable. 

Tih.  The  constable  ;  the  man  is  mad,  I  think. 

Enter  Cash  and  Dame  Kitely. 

Cash.  Hoa  !  who  keeps  house  here? 

Kuo.  O,  this  is  the  female  copesmate  of  my 
son.    Now  shall  I  meet  him  straight.  [Aside. 

Dame.  Knock,    Thomas,  hard. 

Cash.  Hoa  !  good  wife. 

2'ib.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Dame.  Why,  woman,  grieves  it  you  to  ope  the 
door.?  Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut. 

Tib.  What  mean  these  questions,  pray  you  .'' 

Dame.  So  strange  you  make  it !  Is  not  my  bus- 
band  here ! 
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Kno.  Her  husband  !  [Aside. 

Dame.  My  tried  and  faithful  husband,  Master 
Kitely. 

Tib.  I  hope  he  needs  not  be  tried  here. 

Dame.  Come  hither,  Cash — I  see   my  turtle 
coming  to  his  haunts;  let  us  retire.  [Thei/  retii-e. 

Kno.  This  must  be  some  device  to  mock  me 
withal. 
Soft — who  is  this  ! — Oh  !  'tis  my  son  disguised. 
I'll  watch  him  and  surprise  him. 

Enter  Kitely,  muffled  in  a  cloak. 

Kite.  'Tis  truth,  I  see  ;  there  she  skulks. 
But  I  will  fetch  her  from  her  hold — I  will — 
I  tremble  so,  I  scarce  have  power  to  do  the  jus- 
tice 
Her  infamy  demands. 

[As  Kitely  goes  forzcard.  Dame  Kitely 
and  Kno'well  lay  hold  of  liim.^ 
Kno.  Have  I  trapped  you,  youth  ?  You  cannot 
'scape  me  now. 

Dame.  O,  sir  !  have  I  forestalled  your  honest 
market ! 
Found  your  close  walks  !  You  stand  amazed 
Now, do  you?  Ah,  hide,  hide  your  face,  for  sliame ! 
I'faith,  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you  out  at  last. 
What  is  your  jewel,  trow  ?  In,  come  let's  see  her; 

fetch 
Forth  the  wanton  dame — If  she  be  fairer, 
In  any  honest  judgment,  than  myself, 
111  be  content  with  it :  but  she  is  change  ; 
She  feeds  you  fat,  she  soothes  your  appetite. 
And  you  are  well.    Your  wife,  an  honest  woman, 
Is  meat  twice  sod  to  you,  sir.     O,  you  treacher  ! 
Kno.  What  mean  you,  woman  ?  Let  go  your 
hold. 
I  see  the  counterfeit — I  am  his  father,  and  claim 
him  as  my  own. 
Kite.  [Discovering  himself^  I  am  your  cuck- 
old, and  claim  my  vengeance. 
Dame.  What,  do  you  wrong  me,  and  insult  me 
too.? 
Thou  faithless  man  ! 

Kite.  Out  on  thy  more  than  strumpet's  impu- 
dence ! 
Steal'st  thou  thus  to  thy  haunts  ?  And   have   I 

taken 
Thy  bawd  and  thee,  and  thy  companion. 
This  hoary-headed  letcher,  this  old  goat, 
Close  at  your  villany,  and  would'st  thou  'sense  it 
With  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing  me  ? 
O,  old  incontinent,  dost  thou  not  shame 
To  have  a  mind  so  hot ;  and  to  entice, 
And  feed  the  enticement  of  a  lustful  woman  ? 
Dame.    Out,    I  defy  thee,    thou   dissembling 

wretch  ! 
Kite.   Defy  me,    strumpet !    Ask  thy  pander 
here ; 
Can  he  deny  it,  or  that  wicked  elder .'' 

Kno.  Why,  hear  you,  sir 

Cash.  Master,  'tis  in  vain  to  reason,  while  these 
passions  blind  you — I'm  srrieved  to  see  vou  thus. 
Vol.11.      ' 


Kite.  Tut,  tut,  never  speak;  I  see  throush  every 
Veil  you  cast  upon  your  treachery  :  but  I  have 
Done  with  you,  and  root  you  from  my  heart  for 

ever. 
For  you,  sir,  thus  I  demand  my  honour's  due  ; 
Resolved  to  cool  your  lust,  or  end  my  shame. 

[  Draws. 

Kno.  What  lunacy  is  this  !  Put  up  your  sword, 
and  undeceive  yourself — No  arm,  that  e'er  poised 
weapon,  can  affright  me.  But  I  pity  folly,  nor 
cope  with  madness. 

Kite.  I  will  have  proofs — I  will — so  you,  good 
wife-bawd.  Cob's  wife ;  and  you,  that  make  your 
husband  such  a  monster  ;  and  you,  young  pander, 
and  old  cuckold  maker,  I'll  have  you  every  one 
before  the  justice — Nay,  you  shall  answer  it;  I 
charge  you  go.     Come  forth,  thou  bawd. 

[Goes  into  the  house  and  brings  out  Tib. 

Kno.  Marry,  w  ith  all  my  heart,  sir ;  I  go  wil- 
lingly. 
Though  I  do  taste  this  as  a  trick  upon  me. 
To  punish  ray  impertinent  search  ;  and  justly ; 
And  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 

Kite.  Come,  will  you  go.? 

Dame.  Go  !  to  thy  shame,  believe  it. 

Kite.  Though  shame  and  sorrow  both  my  heart 
betide. 
Come  on — I  must,  and  will  be  satisfied.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Stocks  Market. 

Enter  Brain-worm. 
Brain.  Well,  of  all  my  disguises  yet,  now  am 
I  most  like  myself;  being  in  this  Serjeant's  gown. 
A  man  of  my  present  profession  never  counter- 
feits, till  he  lays  hold  upon  a  debtor,  and  says,  he 
arrests  him ;  for  then  he  brings  him  to  all  man- 
ner of  unrest.  A  kind  of  little  kings  we  are, 
bearing  the  diminutive  of  a  mace,  made  like  a 
young  artichoke,  that  always  carries  pepper  and 
salt  in  itself.  Well,  I  know  not  what  danger  I 
undergo  by  this  exploic ;  pray  Heaven  I  come 
well  off! 

Enter  Bobadil  and  Master  Matthew. 

Mat.  See,  I  think,  yonder  is  the  varlet,  by  his 
gown.  Save  you,  friend ;  are  not  you  here  by 
appointment  of  justice  Clement's  man  ? 

Brain.  Yes,  an't  please  you,  sir,  he  told  me 
two  gentlemen  had  willed  him  to  procure  a  war- 
rant from  his  master,  which  I  have  about  me,  to 
be  served  on  one  Downright. 

Mat.  It  is  honestly  done  of  you  both  ;  and  see 
where  the  party  comes  you  must  arrest.  Serve 
it  upon  him  quickly,  before  he  be  aware 

Enter  Master  Stephen,  in  Downricht's  cloak. 

Bob.  Bear  back,  master  Matthew. 

Brain.  Master  Downright,  I  arrest  you  i'  the 
queen's  name,  and  must  carry  you  before  a  jus- 
tice, by  virtue  of  this  warrant. 

Step.  Me,  fiiend,  I  am  no  Downwright,  I.  I  am 
D 
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Master  Stephen  :  vou  do  not  well  to  arrest  nic,  I 
tell  vDu  triilv.  I  am  in  nobcclv's  bonds  or  books, 
I  woultl  you  should  know  it.  A  phigue  on  you 
heartily,  for  making  nie  thus  afraid  before  my 
time. 

Brain,  ^^'hy  now  are  you  deceived,  gentle- 
men ? 

Bob.  lie  wears  such  a  cloak,  and  that  decei- 
ved us.  But  see,  here  he  comes,  indeed  !  tiiis  is 
he,  officer. 

Enter  Downright. 

Down.  Why,  how  now,  Signor  Gull  !  are  you 
turned  filcher  of  late  ?  Come,  deliver  up  my 
clonk. 

Step.  Your  cloak,  sir  !  I  bought  it  even  now  in 
open  market. 

Brain.  Master  Downright,  I  have  a  warrant 
I  must  serve  upon  you,  procured  by  these  two 
gentlemen. 

Down.  These  gentlemen  !  these  rascals  ! 

Brain.  Keep  the  peace,  I  charge  you,  in  her 
majesty's  name. 

Dozen.  I  obey  thee.     What  must  I  do,  officer } 

Brain.  Go  before  Mr  Justice  Clement,  to  an- 
swer what  they  can  object  against  you,  sir.  I 
will  use  you  kindly,  sir. 

Mat.  Come,  let  us  before,  and  make  the  jus- 
tice, captain [jL'.r/V. 

Bob.  The  vark.t  is  a  tall  man,  before  heaven  ! 

[Exit. 

Down.  Gull,  you'll  gi'  me  my  cloak  } 

Step.  Sir,  I  bought  it,  and  I'll  keep  it. 

Dozen.  You  will  ? 

Step.  Aye,  that  I  will. 

Dozen.  Officer,  there  is  thy  fee,  arrest  him. 

Brain.  i\] aster  .Stephen,  I  must  arrest  you. 

Step.  Arrest  me!  I  scorn  it;  there,  take  your 
cloak,  I'll  none  on  it. 

Dozen.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn, 
now,  sir.  Officer,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  justi- 
ce'.s.     Bring  him  along. 

Step.  Why,  is  not  here  your  cloak.''  what  would 
you  have .'' 

Dozen.  I'll  ha'  you  answer  it,  sir. 

Brain.  Sir,  I'll  take  your  sword,  and  this  gen- 
tleman's too,  tor  his  appearance. 

Down.  I'll  ha'  no  words  taken.  Bring  him  a- 
lonsr. 

Brain.  So,  so,  I  have  made  a  fair  mash  on't. 

Step.  Must  I  go? 

Brain.  I  know  no  remedy,  master  Stephen. 

Dozen.  Come  along  before  me  here.  I  do 
not  love  your  hanging  look  behind. 

Step.  \\'hy,  sir,  I  hope  you  cannot  hang  me 
for  it.    X'an  lu,  fellow  ? 

Brain.  I  think  not  sir.  It  is  but  a  whipping 
matter,  sure  ! 

Step.  Why,  then,  let,  liim  do  liis  worst,  I  am 
resolute.       '  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV^ — A  hall  in  Justice  Clement's  house. 

Enter  Clement  ,Kno'wei.i,,  Kitely,  Dame 
KiTELY,  Tib,  Cash,  Cob,  and  Sovants. 

Clem,  Nay,  but  stay,  stay,  give  me  leave.  ]\Iy 
chair,  sirrah.  You,  muster  Kno'well,  say  you 
went  tliillier  to  meet  your  son. 

KiK .  Aye,  sir. 

C/em.  But  who  directed  you  thither  ? 

Kno.  That  did  mine  o\mi  man,  sir. 

Clem.  Wiiere  is  he  ? 

Kno.  Nay,  I  know  not  now;  I  left  him  with 
your  clerk  ;  and  appointed  him  to  stay  for  me. 

Clem.  i\Iy  clerk  !  About  what  time  was  thisi" 

Kno.  Marry,  between  one  and  two,  as  I  take 
it. 

Clem.  And  what  time  came  my  man  with  the 
false  message  to  you,  master  Kitely  } 

Kite.  After  two,  sir. 

Clezn.  X'ery  good  :  but,  Mrs  Kitely,  how  chance 
it  that  you  were  at  Cob's?  Ila  ! 

Dame.  An'  please  you,  sir,  I'll  tell  you.  My 
brother  \Vell-bred  told  me,  that  Cob's  house  was 
a  suspected  place 

Clem.  So  it  appears,  methinks  :  but  on.    ' 

Dame.  And  tliat  my  husband  used  thither 
daily. 

Clem.  Xo  matter,  so  he  used  himself  well, 
mistress. 

Dame.  True,  sir;  but  you  know  what  grows 
by  such  haunts,  oftentimes. 

Clem.  I  see  rank  fruits  of  a  jealous  brain,  mis- 
tress Kitely.  But,  did  you  tind  your  husband 
there,  in  that  case,  as  you  suspected  ? 

Kite.  I  found  her  there,  sir. 

Clem.  Did  you  so  ?  That  alters  tlic  case. 

Who  gave  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's  being 
there  ? 

Kite.  Marry,  that  did  my  brother  Well-bred. 

Ckm.  How  !  Well-bred  "lirst  tell  her,  than  tell 
you  after?  Where  is  Well-bred? 

Kite.  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  I  know  not 
whither. 

Clem.  Why,  this  is  a  mere  trick,  a  device ; 
you  are  gulled  in  this  most  grossly,  all !  Alas, 
p(X)r  wench,  wert  thou  suspected  for  this  ? 

Tib.  Yes,  an'  it  please  y<ju. 

Clon.  I  smell  mischief  here,  plot  and  contri- 
vance, master  Kitely.  However,  if  you  will  step 
into  the  next  room  with  your  wife,  and  think 
coolly  of  matters,  you'll  tind  some  trick  has  been 
played  you — I  tear  there  ha\i;  been  jealousies  on 
both  parts,  and  the  wags  have  been  merry  with 
you. 

Kite.  I  begin  to  feel  it — I'll  take  your  coun- 
sel— Will  yon  go  in,  dame  ? 

Dame.  1  \\\\\  have  justice,  Mr  Kitely. 

[Exit  KiTr.i.Y  and  Dame. 

Clem.  You  will  be  a  woman,  Mrs  Kitely,  that 
I  see — How  now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
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Tenter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  ccntleman  i'  tlie  court  with- 
out, desires  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

Cletn.  A  gentleman  !  Whut  is  he  ? 

Serv.  A  soldier,  sir,  he  says. 

Ck/n.  A  soldier !  My  sword,  rjiiickly.  A  sol- 
dier speak  with  me  !  Stand  by,  I  will  end  your 
matters,  anon — I-.et  the  soldier  enter.  Now,  sir, 
what  ha'  you  to  say  to  me  ? 

Enter  Bobadil  and  Matthew. 

Boh.  By  your  worship's  favour 

Ckm.  Nay,  keep  out,  sir,  1  know  not  your  pre- 
tence ;  you  send  me  word,  sir,  you  are  a  soldier. 
Why,  sir,  you  shall  he  answered  here ;  here  be 
them  have  been  among  soldiers.  Sir,  your  plea- 
sure ? 

Bob.  I'aith,  sir,  so  it  is,  this  gentleman  and 
myself  liave  been  most  uncivilly  wrontied  and 
beaten  by  one  Downriglit,  a  coarse  fellow  a- 
bout  the  town  here ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
protest,  being  a  man  in  no  sort  given  to  this  til- 
thy  humour  of  quarrelling,  he  hath  assaulted  me 
in  the  way  of  my  peace;  despoiled  me  of  mine  ho- 
nour; disarmed  me  of  my  weapons;  and  rudelv 
laid  me  along  in  the  open  streets ;  when  I  not  so 
much  as  once  oftered  to  resist  him. 

Clem.  O,  god's  precious  !  Is  this  the  soldier  ? 
Lie  there,  my  sword,  'twill  make  him  swoon,  I 
fear ;  he  is  not  fit  to  look  on't,  that  will  put  up  a 
blow. 

Mat.  An't  please  your  worsliip,  he  was  bound 
to  tlie  peace. 

Clem.  Why,  an'  he  were,  sir,  his  hands  were 
not  bound,  were  they? 

Serv.  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  tlie  citv, 
sir,  has  brought  two  gentlemen  here,  one   upon 
your  worship's  warrant. 
Clem.  My  warrant ! 

Serv.  Yes,  sir,  the  officer  says,  procured  bv 
tliese  two. 

Ckm.  Bid  him  come  in.  Set  by  this  picture. 
What,  Mr  Downright !  are  you  brought  at  3Ir 
Freshwater's  suit  here .? 

JEnter  Downright,  Stephen",  and  Braix- 

WORM. 

Dow.  I'faith,  sir.  And  here's  another,  brought 
at  my  suit. 

Clem.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Step.  A  gentleman,  sir.     O,  uncle  ! 

Clem.  Uncle  !  Who,  Mr  Kno'well  ? 

Kno.  Aye,  sir,  tliis  is  a  wise  kinsman  of  mine. 

Step.  God's  my  witness,  uncle,  I  am  wronsred 
here  monstrously;  he  charges  me  with  stealing 
of  his  cloak,  and  would  I  might  never  stir,  if  I 
did  not  find  it  in  the  street  by  chance. 

Dou\  O,  did  you  find  it,  now  .■'  You  said  you 
bought  it  ere-while. 

Step.  And  you  said  I  stole  it.  Nay,  now  my 
uncle  is  here;  t  will  do  well  enough  with  you, 


Clem.  Well,  let  this  breathe  a-\vhile.  You 
tliat  have  cause  to  complain  there,  stand  forth. 
Had  you  my  warrant  for  tliis  gentleman's  appre- 
hension ? 

Bob.  Aye,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Clem.  Nay,  do  not  speak  in  passion  so.  Where 
had  you  it .? 

Bob.  Of  your  clerk,  sir. 

Clem.  That's  well,  an'  my  clerk  can  make  war- 
rants, and  my  hand  not  at  them  !  V\here  is  the 
warrant?  officer,  have  you  it? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  your  worship's  man,  master 
Formal,  hid  me  do  it  for  these  gentlemen,  and 
he  would  be  my  discharge. 

Clem.  Why,  Mr  Downright,  are  you  such  a  no- 
vice to  be  served,  and  never  see  the  warrant ! 
Dorr.  Sir,  he  did  not  serve  it  on  me. 
Clem.  No,  how  tlien  ? 

Dou\  Marry,  sir,  he  came  to  me,  and  said  he 
must  serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me  kindly,  and 

so 

Clem,  O,  God's  pity,  was  it  so,  sir  ?  lie  must 
serve  it  ?  Give  me  a  warrant,  I  must  serve  one 
too — you  knave,  you  slave,  you  rogue,  do  you  say 
you  must,  sirrah  ?  Away  with  him  to  the  goal ! 
I  will  teach  you  a  trick  for  your  must,  sir. 

Brain.  Good  sir,  I  beseech  you  he  good  to  me. 
Clem.  Tell  him,  he  shall  go  to  the  goal ;  away 
with  him,  I  say. 

Brain.  Aye,  sir,  if  you  will  commit  me,  it  shall 
be  for  committing  more  than  this.     I  will   not 
lose  by  my  travel  any  grain  of  my  fame  certain. 
[Tltrozcs  off  his  diitguise. 
Clem.  How  is  this  ! 
Kno.  J\ly  man,  Brain-worm  ! 
Step.  O,  yes,  uncle,  Brain-worm  has  been  with 
my  cousin  Edward  and  I,  all  this  day. 

Clem.  I  told  you  all  there  was  some  device. 
Brain.   Nay,  e.xcellent  Justice,  since  I  have 
laid  myself  thus  open  to  you,  now  stand  strong 
for  me,  both  with  your  sword  and  your  balance. 

Clem.  Body  o'  me,  a  merry  knave  !  Give  me  a 
bowd  of  sack.  If  he  belongs  to  you,  Master 
Kno'well,  I  bespeak  your  patience. 

Brain.  That  is  it  I  have  most  need  of.  Sir,  if 
you  will  pardon  me  only,  I  will  glory  in  all  the 
rest  of  my  exploits. 

Kno.  Sir,  you  know  I  love  not  to  ha^  e  my  fa- 
vours come  hard  from  me.  You  have  your  par- 
don ;  though  I  suspect  you  shrewdly  for  being  of 
counsel  w  ith  my  son  against  me. 

Brain.  Yes,  faith,  I  have,  sir ;  though  you  re- 
tained me  doubly  this  morning  for  yourself;  first, 
as  Brain-worm,  after,  as  Fitz-Sword.  I  was  your 
reformed  soldier.  'Twas  I  sent  you  to  Cob's  up- 
on the  errand  without  end. 

Kno.  Is  it  possible  ?  Or  that  thou  should'st  dis- 
guise thyself  so  as  I  should  not  know  thoe? 

Brain.  O,  sir !  this  has  been  the  day  of  my 
metamorphoses  ;  it  is  not  that  shape  alone,  that 
I  have  run  through  to-day.  I  brought  INIaster 
Kitely  a  message  too.  in  the  form  of  Master  Jus- 
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tice's  man  here,  to  draw  him  out  of  the  way,  as 
well  as  your  worship;  while  Master  Well-bred 
might  make  a  conveyance  of  Mrs  Bridget  to  my 
vounii  mabtcr. 

Kiio.  My  son  is  not  married,  I  hope  ? 

Brain.  Taitli,  sir,  they  are  both  as  sure  as 
love,  a  priest,  and  thr«  c  thousand  pounds,  which 
is  her  portion,  tan  make  them  ;  and  by  this  time 
are  ready  to  bespeak  their  wedding  supper  at  the 
\S  indniill,  except  some  friend  here  pre\entsthem, 
and  invite  them  home. 

Chin.  Marry,  that  will  I ;  I  thank  thee  for 
putting  me  in  mind  on't.  Sirrah,  go  you  and 
fetch  tiiem  hither  upon  my  warrant.  Neither's 
friends  have  cause  to  be  sorry,  if  I  know  the 
young  couple  aright.  But  I  pray  thee,  what  hast 
thou  done  with  my  man  Formal  ? 

Bruin.  Faith,  sir,  after  some  ceremony  past, 
as  making  him  drunk,  first  with  story,  and  then 
with  wine,  but  all  in  kintlness,  and  stripping  him 
to  his  shirt;  I  left  him  in  that  cool  vein,  depart- 
ed, sold  your  worship's  warrant  to  these  two, 
pawned  his  livery  for  that  varlet's  gown  to  serve 
it  in ;  and  thus  have  brought  myself,  by  my  acti- 
vity, to  your  worship's  consideration. 

C/em.  And  I  will  consider  thee  in  a  cup  of 
sack.  Here's  to  thee ;  which  having  drank  off, 
this  is  my  sentence,  pledge  me.  Thou  hast  done, 
or  assisted  to  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  but  de- 
serves to  be  pardoned  for  the  wit  of  the  offence. 
Go  into  the  next  room  ;  let  Master  Kitely  into 
this  whimsical  business,  and,  if  he  does  not  for- 
give thee,  he  has  less  mirth  in  him  than  an  ho- 
nest man  ought  to  have.  How  now,  who  are 
these  ? 

Enter  Edward  KnoVeli,,  WELL-Biirn,  and 
Bridget. 

(),  the  young  company.  Welcome,  welcome. 
Give  you  joy.  Nay,  Mrs  Bridget,  blush  not !  you 
are  not  so  fresh  a  bride,  but  the  news  of  it  has 
come  hither  before  you.  Master  Bridegroom,  I 
have  made  your  peace,  give  me  your  hand.  So 
will  I  for  the  rest,  ere  you  forsake  my  roof. 

All.  We  are  the  more  bound  to  your  humani- 
ty, sir. 

Clem.  Only  these  two  have  so  little  of  man  in 
them,  tliey  are  no  part  of  my  care, 

Htcp.  And  what  shall  I  do  .? 


Clem.  Oh  !  1  had  lost  a  sheep,  an'  he  had  not 
bleated.  Why,  sir,  you  shall  give  Mr  Downright 
his  cloak ;  and  I  will  entreat  him  to  take  it.  A 
trencher  and  a  napkin  you  shall  have  in  the  but- 
t(  ry,  and  keep  Cob  and  his  wit'e  company  here  : 
whom  I  will  entreat  first  to  be  reconciled;  and 
you  to  endeavour  with  your  wit  to  keep  them  so. 

Step.  I  will  do  my  best. 

Clem.  Call  Master  Kitely,  and  his  wife,  there. 

Enter  Kitely  and  Dame  Kitely. 

Did  I  not  tell  you  there  was  a  plot  against  you? 
13id  I  not  smell  it  out,  as  a  wise  magistrate 
ought  ?  Have  not  you  traced,  have  you  not  found 
it,  eh.  Master  Kitely.? 

Kite.  I  have — I  confess  my  folly,  and  own  I 
have  deserved  what  I  have  suffered  for  it.  The 
trial  has  been  severe,  but  it  is  past.  All  I  have 
to  ask  now,  is,  that,  as  my  folly  is  cured,  and  my 
persecutors  forgiven,  my  shame  may  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Clem.  That  will  depend  upon  yourself,  Master 
Kitely ;  do  not  you  yourself  create  the  food  for 
mischief,  and  the  mischievous  will  not  prey  upon 
you.  But  come,  let  a  general  reconciliation  go 
round,  and  let  all  discontents  be  laid  aside.  You, 
Master  Downright,  put  off  your  anger.  You,  Mas- 
ter Kno'well,  your  cares.  And  do  you,  Master 
Kitely,  and  your  wife,  put  off  your  jealousies. 
Kite.  Sir,  thus  they  go  from  me  :  kiss  me,  my 

wife. 
See,  what  a  drove  of  horns  fly  in  the  air. 
Winged   with    my  cleansed,   and  my  credulous 

breath ; 
Watch  them,  suspicious  eyes,  watch  where  they 

fall! 
See,  see,  on  heads,  that  think  they  have  none  at 

all. 
O,  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will  come  ! 
When  air  rains  horns,  all  may  be  sure  of  some. 

Clem,  'Tis  well,  'tis  well.  This  night  we  will 
dedicate  to  friendship,  love,  and  laughter.  Mas- 
ter Bridegroom,  take  your  bride,  and  lead  every 
one  a  fellow.  Here  is  my  mistress.  Brain-worm! 
to  whom  all  my  addresses  of  courtship  shall  have 
their  reference  :  whose  adventures  this  day,  when 
our  grand-children  shall  hear  to  be  made  a  fable, 
I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  find  both  spectators  and 
applause.  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Subtle,  the  alchymist. 
Face,  the  housekeeper. 
Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  Knight. 
Abel  Drugger,  a  tobacco  man. 
Surly,  a  gamester. 
Dapper,  a  clerk. 
Kastrill,  the  angry  hoy. 
LpvEWiT,  mailer  of  the  house. 


Tribulation,  a  pastor  of  Amsterdam. 
Ananias,  a  deacon  there. 

WOMEN. 

DoL  Common,  colleague  with  Subtle  and  Face. 
Dame  Pliant,  a  widow,  sister  to  the  angry  boy. 

Neighbours,  Officers,  Sfc. 


Scene — London. 


ACT   r. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Face,  Subtle,  and  Dol  Common. 

Face.  Believe  it,  I  will. 

Sub.  Do  thy  worst.     I  dare  thee. 

Fnce.  Sirrah,   I'll   strip  you  out  of  all  your 

sleights. 
Dol.  Nay,  look  ye,  sovereign,  general,  are  you 

madmen  ? 
Sub.  O,  let  the  wild  sheep  loose.  I'll  gum  your 
silk 
With  good  strong  water,  an'  you  come. 

Dol.  Will  you  have 
The  neighbours  hear  you  ?  Will  you  betray  all  ? 
Face.  Sirrah  ! 
Sub.  I  shall  mar 
All  that  the  taylor  has  made,  if  you  approach. 
Face.  You  most  notorious  whelp,  you  insolent 
slave. 
Dare  you  do  this? 


Sub.  Yes  faith,  yes  faith. 

Face.  Why,  who 
Am  I,  my  mungrel  ?  Who  am  I  ? 

Sub.  I'll  tell  you. 
Since  you  know  not  yourself — 

Face.  Speak  lower,  rogue. 

Sub.  Yes,  you  were  once  (time  not  long  passed) 
the  good, 
Honest,  plain,  livery-man,  that  kept 
Your  master's  worship's  house  here  in  the  Friars, 
For  the  vacations. 

Face.  Will  you  be  so  loud  ? 

Sub.  Since, "  by  my  means,   translated  suburb- 
captain. 

Face.  By  your  means,  doctor  Dog  ? 

Sub.  Within  man's  memory. 
All  this  I  speak  of. 

Face.  Why,  I  pray  you,  have  I 
Been  countenanced  by  you,  or  you  by  me  ? 
Do  but  collect,  sir,  where  I  met  you  first. 
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Sub.  I  (io  not  licar  well. 

luice.  Not  of  this  I  tliiuk  it : 
But  I  shall  put  you  in  mind,  sir;  at  Pyc-corncr, 
Taking]:  your  meal  of  steam  in,  from  cooks'  stalls; 
'\N  here,  like  the  father  of  huu<ier,  you  ditl  walk 
J'iteously  eosti\e,  with  your  piuched-horu  nose, 
And  your  complexion  of  the  Roman  wash. 
Stuck  full  of  black  and  melancholic  worm'-, 
Like  powder  corn  shot  at  the  Artillery-yard. 

Sub.  I  wish  you  could  advance  your  voice  a 
little. 

Face.  When  you  went  pinned  up  in  the  seve- 
ral raes 
You  had  raked  and  picked  from  dunghills  before 

day  ; 
Your  feet  in  mouldy  slippers,  for  your  kibes; 
A  felt  of  ruii,  and  a  thin  tiircadeu  cloak, 
That  scarce  would  co\cr  your  no-buttocks — 

Snh.  So,  sir ! 

Face.  Wlicn  all  your  ulchymy,  and  your  alge- 
bra. 
Your  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals, 
Your  conjuring,   cozening,   and   your   dozen  of 

trades. 
Could  not  relieve  your  corpse  with  so  much  linen 
Would  make  you  tinder  but  to  see  a  fire ; 
I  gave  you  count'nance,  credit  for  your  coals, 
Your  stills,  your  glasses,  your  materials ; 
Built  you  a  furnace,  drew  you  customers, 
Advanced  all  your  black  arts,  lent  you,  beside, 
A  house  to  practice  in — 

Sub.  Your  master's  house  ? 

Face.  Where  you  have  studied  tlie  more  thri- 
ving skill 
Of  bawdry  since. 

Sub.  Yes,  in  your  master's  house. 
You  and  the  rats  here  kept  possession. 
Make  it  not  strange. 

Face.  You  might  talk  softlier,  rascal. 

Sub.  No,  you  Scarabe  ; 
I'll  thunder  you  in  pieces:  I  will  teach  you 
How  to  beware  to  tempt  a  furv  a^ain. 
That  carries  tempest  in  his  hand  and  voice. 

Dof.  Nay,  general,  I  thought  you  were  civil. 

Face.  I  shall  turn  desperate,  if  you  grow  thus 
loud. 

Sub.  And  hang  thyself,  I  care  not. 

Face.  Hang  thee,  collier. 
And  all  thy  pots  and  pans,  in  picture,  I  will, 
Smce  thoM  hast  moved  me — 

Dul.  Oh,  this  will  o'erthrow  all. 

Face.  Write  thee  up  bawd  in  Paul's,  have  all 
thy  tricks 
Of  cozening  with  a  liollow  coal,  dust,  srrapinss, 
Searching  for  things  lost  with  a  sieve  and  sheers. 
Erecting  tiL'urcs  in  your  rows  of  houses. 
And  taking  in  of  shadows  with  a  glass. 
Told  in  red  letters;  and  a  face  cut  for  thee, 
Worse  than  Gamaliel  llat-,ev's. 

Dol.  Are  you  sound  .'' 
Have  you  your  senses,  masters.' 

Face.  1  will  have 


A  book,  but  barely  reckoning  thv  impostures. 
Shall  prove  a  true  philosopher's  stone  to  printers. 

Sub.  Away,  you  trencher-rascal ! 

Face.  Out,  you  dog-leech, 
The  \  omit  of  all  prisons ! 

])i>/.  Will  you  be 
Your  own  destructions,  gentlemen  ? 

Sub.  Cheater  ! 

Face.  Bawd  ! 

Sub.  Cow-herd  ! 

Face.  Conjurer  ! 

Sub.  Cut-purse ! 

JJut.  We  are  ruined  !  lost !  Have  you  no  more 
regard 
To  your  reputations?    Where's  your  judgment? 

'Slight, 
Have  yet  some  care  of  me,  of  your  repultlic — 

Face.  Away,  this  brach.     I'll  bring  the  rogue 
within 
The  statute  of  sorcery,  tricesimo  tertio 
(>1  Harry  the  eighth;  ay,  and,  perhaps,  thy  neck 
^Vithin  a  noose  for  laundering  gold,  and  barbing 
it. 

Dol.  You'll  bring  your  head  within  a  cocks- 
comb, will  you  ? 
\^She  catches  out  Face's  sicord,  and  li'eaks 
Subtle's  glass.] 
And  you,  sir,  with  your  menstrue,  gather  it  up. 
'Sdeath  !  you  abominable  pair  of  stinkards, 
I-eave  off  your  barking,  and  grow  one  again, 
Or,  by  the  light  that  shines,  I'll  cut  your  throats. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  prey  unto  the  marshal, 
Tor  ne'er  a  snarling  dog-bolt  o'  you  both. 
Have  you  together  cozened  all  this  while, 
And  all  the  world  ?  and  shall  it  now  be  said, 
You've  made  most  courteous  shift  to  cozen  your- 
selves ? 
You  will  accuse  him  !  You  will  bring  him  in 
Within  the  statute  !  Who  shall  take  your  word? 
A  whoreson,  upstart,  apocryphal  captain. 
Whom  not  a  puritan  in  Black-Friars  will  trust 
So  much  as  for  a  feather !  And  you  too 
Will  i;ivc  the  cause,  forsooth  !    \  ou  will  insult, 
-And  claim  a  primacy  in  the  divi^-ions  ! 
You  nmst  be  chief!  As  if  you  only  had 
The  povMler  to  project  with,  an<i  the  work 
W'erc  not  begun  out  of  equality? 
The  venture  tripartite?  All  things  in  common; 
Without  priority. 

Face.  It  is  his  fault; 
II(^  ( \{i-  nuirmiu's,  and  objects  liis  pains; 
And  -ays,  the  weight  of  all  lies  upon  him. 

.S'///i.  Why,  so  it  does. 

])o/.  How  does  it?  Do  not  we 
Sustain  our  parts? 

Sub.  Yes,  but  they  are  not  equal. 

J)o/.  Why,  if  your  part  exceed  to-day,  I  hope 
Ours  may  to-morrow  match  it. 

Sub.  Ay,  they  may. 

Dot.  May,  nnuiuuring  mastift!    Ay,  and  do 
Death  on  me  ! 
Help  me  to  tlu-uttlc  him. 
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Sub.  Dorothy,  mistress  Dorothy  ! 
'Ods  precious,  I'll  do  any  thing.     What  do  you 
mean  ? 

Dol.  Because  of  your  fermentation  and  ciba- 
tion 

Sub.  Not  I,  by  Heaven — 

Dol.  Your  Sol  and  Luna help  me. 

Sub.  Would  I  were  hanged  then.   I'll  conform 
myself. 

Dol.  Will  you,  sir  r  Do  so,  then,  and  quickly : 
swear. 

Sub.  What  shall  I  swear? 

Dol.  To  leave  your  faction,  sir, 
And  labour  kindly  in  the  common  work. 

Sub.  Let  me  not  breathe,  if  I  meant  ought  be- 
side. 
I  only  used  those  speeches  as  a  spur 
To  him.  , 

Dol.  I  hope  we  need  no  spurs,  sir.     Do  we? 

Face.  'Slid,  prove  to-day,  who  shall  shark  best. 

Sub.  Agreed. 

Dol.  Yes,  and  work  close  and  friendly. 

Sub.  'Slight,  the  knot 
Shall  grow  the  stronger  for  this  breach,  with  me. 

Dol.  Why  so,  my  good  baboons !  Shall  we  go 
make 
A  sort  of  sober,  scurvy,  precise,  neighbours, 
(That  scarce  have  smiled  twice   since  the  king 

came  in) 
A  feast  of  laughter  at  our  follies  ?  No,  agree. 
And  may  Don  Provost  ride  a  feasting  long, 
In  his  old  velvet  jerkin, 
(My  noble  sovereign,  and  worthy  general) 
Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter 
To  his  most  worsted  worship. 

Sub.  Royal  Dol ! 
Spoken  like  Claridiana  and  thyself. 

Face.  For  which,  at  supper,    thou  shalt  sit  in 
triumph, 
And  not  be  stiled  Dol  Common,  but  Dol  Proper, 
Do!  Singular [One  knocks. 

Sub.  Who's  that  ?  [Knocks.]  To  the  window. 
Pray  Heaven 
The  master  do  not  trouble  us  this  quarter ! 

Face.  Oh,  fear  not  him.     While  there  dies  one 
a  week 
O'  the  plague,  he's  safe  from  thinking  toward  Lon- 
don. 
Beside,  he's  busy  at  his  hop-yards  now : 
I  had  a  letter  from  him.     If  he  do, 
He'll  send  such  word,  for  airing  o'  the  house, 
As  you  shall  have  suthcient  time  to  quit  it : 
Though  we  break  up  a  fortnight,  'tis  uo  matter. 

Sub.  Who  is  it,  Dol? 

Dol.  A  fine  young  quodling. 

Face.  Oh  ! 
My  lawyer's  clerk,  I  lighted  on  last  niglit 
In  Holborn,  at  the  Dagger.     He  would  have 
(I  told  you  of  him)  a  familiar. 
To  rifle  with  at  horses,  and  win  cups. 

Dol.  Oh,  let  him  in. 

Face.  Get  you 


Your  robes  on  :  I  will  meet  him,  as  going  out. 

Dol.  And  what  shall  I  flo  ? 

Face.  Not  be  seen.     Away. 
Seem  you  very  reserved. 

Sub.  Enough. 

Face.  God  be  with  you,  sir. 
I  pray  you  let  him  know,  that  I  was  here. 
His  name  is  Dapper.     1  would  gladly  have  staid, 
but 

Enter  Dapper. 

Dap.  Captain,  I  am  here. 
Sub.  Who's  that  ? 
Face.  He's  come,  I  think,  doctor. 
Good  faith,  sir,  I  was  going  away. 

Dap.  In  truth, 
I  am  \'ery  sorry,  captain. 

Face.  But  I  thought, 
Sure  I  should  meet  you. 

Dap.  Aye,  I  am  very  glad, 
I  had  a  scurvy  writ  or  two  to  make. 
And  I  had  lent  ray  watch  last  night  to  one, 
That  dines  to-day  at  the  sheriff's,  and  so  was  rob- 
bed 
Of  mv  past-time.     Is  this  the  cunning  man  ? 
Face.  This  is  his  worship. 
Dap.  Is  he  a  doctor  ? 
Face.  Yes. 

Dap.  And  ha'  you  broke  with  him,  captain  ? 
Face.  Ay. 
Dap.  And  how  ? 

Face.  Faith,  he  does  make  the  matter,  sir,  so 
dainty, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 
Dap.  Not  so,  good  captain. 
Face.   Would  I  were  fairly  rid  on't,  beheve 

me. 
Dap.  Nay,  now  you  grieve  me,  sir.      Why 
should  you  wish  so  ? 
I  dare  assure  you  I'll  be  not  ungrateful. 
Face.  I'll  tell  the  doctor  so. 
Dap.  Do,  good  sweet  captain. 
Face.  Come,  noble  doctor,  pray  thee,  let's  pre- 
vail ; 
This  is  the  gentleman,  and  he  is  no  Chiause. 
Sub.  Captain,  I  have  returned  you  all  my  an- 
swer. 
I  would  do  much,  sir,  for  your  love — but  this 
I  neither  may,  nor  can. 

Face.  Tut,  but  do  not  say  so. 
You  deal  now  with  a  noble  fellow,  doctor. 
One  that  will   thank   you   richly,   and   he's  no 

Chiause. 
Let  that,  sir,  move  you. 
Sub.  Pray  you,  forbear. 
Face.  He  has 
Four  angels  here. 

Sub.  You  do  me  wrong,  good  sir. 

Face.  Doctor,  wherein?   To  tempt  you  with 

these  spirits  ? 
Sub.  To  tempt  my  art  and  love,  sir,  to  my 
peril. 
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'Fore  Heaven.   I  scarce  can  think  you  are  my 

friend, 
That  so  would  draw  me  to  apparent  danger. 

Face.  I  draw  you !    a  horse  draw  you,  and  a 
halter. 
You  and  your  flies  together. 

Dap.  Nay,  good  captain ! 

Face.  That  know  no  difference  of  men. 

Sub.  Good  words,  sir. 

Face.  Good  deeds,  sir,  doctor  Dogs-meat. 

Dap.  Nay,  dear  captain, 
Use  master  doctor  with  some  more  respect. 

Face.  Hang  liini,  proud  stag,  with  his  broad 
velvet  head  ! 
But  for  your  sake,  I  would  choak,  ere  I  would 
change 

An  article  of  breath  with  such  a  puck -foist 

Come,  let's  be  gone. 

Sub.  Pray  you,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

Dap.  His  worship  calls  you,  captain. 

Face.  I  am  sorry 
I  e'er  embarked  myself  in  such  a  business. 

Dap.  Nay,  good  sir,  he  did  call  you. 

Face.  Will  he  take,  then  .'' 

Sub.  First  hear  me 

Face.  Not  a  syllable,  unless  you  take. 

Sub.  Pray  ye,  sir 

Face.  Upon  no  terms,  but  an  assumpsit. 

Sub.  Your  humour  must  be  law. 

\^He  takes  money. 

Face.  Why  now,  sir,  talk. 
Now  I  dare  hear  vou  with  mine  honour.    Speak. 
So  may  this  gentleman  too. 

Sub.  Why,  sir 

Face.  No  whispering. 

Sub.  'Fore  Heaven,  you  do  not  apprehend  the 
loss 
You  do  yourself  in  this. 

JF«ce.  Wherein  ?  For  what  ? 

Sub.  Marry,  to  be  so  importunate  for  one, 
That,  when  he  has  it,  will  unrio  you  all ! 
He'll  win  up  all  the  money  i'  the  town, 
If  it  be  set  him. 

Face.  How  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  and  blow  up  gamester  after  game- 
ster, 
As  tliey  do  crackers  in  a  puppet-play. 
If  I  do  give  him  a  familiar, 
Give  you  him  all  you  play  for :  never  set  him ; 
For  he  will  have  it. 

Face.  You  are  mistaken,  doctor. 
Why,  he  does  ask  one  but  for  cups  and  horses, 
A  rising  fly  ;  none  of  your  great  familiars. 

Dap.  Yes,   captain,  I   would  have  it   for  all 
games. 

Sub.  I  told  you  so. 

Face.  'Slight,  that's  a  new  business  ? 
I  understood  you,  a  tame  bird,  to  fly 
Twice  in  a  term,  or  so,  on  Friday  nights. 
When  you  had  left  the  office,  for  a  nag 
Of  forty  or  fifty  shillings. 

Dap.  Aye,  'tis  true,  sir ; 


But  I  do  think  now  I  shall  leave  the  law. 
And  therefore 

Face.  Why,  this  changes  quite  the  case  ! 
Do  you  tJiink  that  I  dare  move  him  ? 

Ditp.  If  you  please,  sir; 
All's  one  to  him,  I  see. 

Face.  What!  for  that  money ? 
I  cannot  with  my  conscience  :  nor  should  you 
Make  the  request,  methinks. 

Dap.  No,  sir,  I  mean 
To  add  consideration. 

Face.  Why,  then,  sir, 
I'll  try.     Say  that  it  were  for  all  games,  doctor. 

Sub.  He'll  draw  you  all  the  treasure  of  the 
realm. 
If  it  be  set  him. 

Face.  Speak  you  this  from  art? 

Sub.  Aye,  sir,  and  reason  too,  the  ground  of 
art. 
He  is  o'  the  only  best  complexion 
The  queen  of  Fairy  loves. 

Face.  What !  is  he  ! 

Sub.  Peace  ! 
He'll  over-hear  you.    Sir,  should   she  but  see 
him 

Face.  What? 

Sub.  Do  not  you  tell  him. 

Face.  Will  he  win  at  cards  too  ? 

Sub.  He  will,  he  will. 

Face.  Indeed  I  a  strange  success,  that  some  men 
should  be  born  to  ! 

Sub.  He  hears  you,  man  ! 

Dap.  Sir,  I'll  not  be  ungrateful. 

Face,  Faith,  I  have  confidence  in  his  good  na- 
ture : 
You  hear,  he  says  he  will  not  be  ungrateful. 

Sub.  Why,  as  you  please  ;  my  venture  follows 
yours. 

Face.  Troth,  do  it,  doctor ;  think  him  trusty, 
and  make  him. 
He  may  make  us  both  happy  in  an  hour ; 
Win  some  five  thousand  pounil,  and  send  us  two 
on't. 

Dap.  Believe  it,  and  I  will,  sir. 

Face.  And  you  shall,  sir. 
You  have  heard  all  ? 

Dap.  No,  what  was't  ?  Nothing,  I,  sir. 

Face.  Nothing?  [Face  takes  him  aside. 

Dap.  A  little,  sir. 

Fact:  Well,  a  rare  star 
Reigned  at  your  birth. 

Dap.  At  mine,  sir  !  No. 

Face.  The  doctor 
Swears  that  you  are 

Sub.  Nay,  captain,  you'll  tell  all  now. 

Face.  Allied  to  the  queen  of  Fairy. 

Dap.  Who  !  that  I  am  ? 
Believe  it,  no  such  matter. 

Face.  Yes,  and  that 
You  were  born  with  a  cawl  o'  your  head. 

Dujj.  Who  says  so  ? 

Face.  Come, 
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You  know  it  well  enough,  though  you  dissemble  it. 

Dap.  V  fac,  I  do  not ;  you  are  mistaken. 

Face.  I  low  ! 
Swear  by  your  fac  !  and  in  a  thing  so  known 
Unto  the  doctor  !  How  shall  we,  sir,  trust  you 
In  the  matter  ?  Can  we  ever  think, 
\Vhen  you  ha\e  won  five  or  six  thousand  pound, 
You'll  send  us  shares  in't,  by  this  rate  ? 

Dap.  By  Jove,  sir, 
I'll  win  ten  thousand  pound,  and  send  you  half. 
I-fac's  no  oath. 

Sub.  No,  no,  he  did  but  jest. 

Face.    Go   to.     Go  thank   the  doctor.     He's 
your  friend. 
To  take  it  so. 

Dap.  I  thank  his  worship. 

-Face.  Do  you  think  that  will  do  ?  No,  no; 
Give  him  another  angel. 

Dap.  Must  I  ? 

Face.  Must  you  I  'Slight, 
What  else  is  thanks?  Will  you  be  trivial?  Doc- 
tor, 
When  must  he  come  for  his  famihar  ? 

Dap.  Shall  I  not  ha'  it  with  me? 

Sub.  Oh,  good  sir  ! 
Tliere  must  a  world  of  ceremonies  pass ; 
You  must  be  bathed  and  fumigated  first ; 
Besides,  the  queen  of  Fairy  does  not  rise 
Till  it  be  noon. 

Face.  Not  if  she  danced  to-night. 

Sub.  And  she  must  bless  it. 

Face.  Did  you  never  see 
Her  royal  grace  yet  ? 

Dap.  Whom  ? 

Face.  Your  aunt  of  Fairy. 

Sub.  Not  since  she  kissed  hira  in  the  cradle, 
captain ; 
I  can  resolve  you  that. 

Face.  We\],  see  lier  grace, 
Whate'er  it  cost  you,  for  a  thing  that  I  know. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hard  to  compass ;  but, 
However,  see  her.     You  are  made,  believe  it. 
If  you  can  see  her.     Her  grace  is  a  lone  woman, 
And  very  rich  ;  and  if  she  take  a  phantasy, 
•She   will   do   strange    things.     See   her,  at  any 

hand. 
'Slid,  she  may  hap  to  leave  you  all  she  has  ! 
It  is  the  doctor's  fear. 

Dap.  How  will't  be  done,  then  ? 

Face.  Let  mc  alone,  take  you  no  thought.   Do 
you 
But  say  tome,  captain,  I'll  see  her  grace. 

Dap.  Captain,  I'll  see  her  grace. 

Face.  Enough. 

Sub.  Who's  there  ?  \One  knocks  without. 

Anon.     Conduct  him  forth  by  the  back  way. 
Sir,  against  one  o'clock  prepare  yourst^lf; 
■Till  when,  you  must  be  fasting ;  only  take 
Three  drops  of  vinegar  in  at  your  nose, 
Two  at  your  mouth,  and  one  at  cither  ear ; 
Then  bathe  your  finger's  ends,  and  wash  your 
eyes. 

Vol.  II, 


To  sharpen  your  five  senses,  and  cry  hum 
Thrice,  and  buz  as  often  ;  and  then  come. 

Face.  Can  you  remember  this  ? 

Dap.  I  warrant  you. 

Face.  Well,   then,  away.     'Tis  but  your  be- 
stowing 
Some  twenty  nobles  'mong  her  grace's  servants, 
And  put  on  a  clean  shirt  ;  you  do  not  know 
What  grace  her  grace  may  do  you  in  clean  linen. 

Dap.  Hum — buz.  \F..Tit. 

Face.  Hum— buz.  \Exit. 

Sub.  Come  in. 

Enter  Drtjgger. 

Drug.  [Within.]     I  will  see  the  doctor. 

Sub.  Good  wives,  I  pray  you  forbear  me  now  : 
Troth,  I  can  do  you  no  good  till  afternoon. 
What  is  your  name,  say  you  ?  Abel  DruiT"er  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  A  seller  of  tobacco? 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  Umh. 
Free  of  the  grocers  ? 

Druif.  Yes,  I'm  free  of  the  grocers, 

Sub.^Wcll 

Your  business,  Abel  ? 

Drug.  This,  an't  please  your  worship. 
I  am  a  young  beginner,  and  am  building 
Of  anew  shop,  an't  like  your  worship,  just 
At  corner  of  a  street  (here  is  the  plot  on't); 
And  I  would  know,  by  art,  sir,  of  your  worship. 
Which  way  I  should  make  my  door,  by  necro- 
mancy. 
And  where  my  shelves;  and  which  should  be  for 

boxes. 
And  which  for  pots.    I  would  be  glad  to  thrive,  sir. 
And  I  was  wished  to  your  worship  by  a  gentle- 
man. 
One  captain   Face,   that  says  you  know  men's 

planets. 
And  their  good  angels,  and  their  bad. 

Sub.  I  do. 
If  I  do  see  them. 

Enter  Face, 

Face.  What !  my  honest  Abel ! 
Thou  art  well  met  here. 

Drug.  Troth,  sir,  I  was  speaking, 
Just  as  your  worship  came  here,  of  your  wor- 
ship. 
I  pray  you  speak  for  me  to  master  doctor. 

Face.  He  shall  do  any  thing.     Doctor,  do  you 
hear  ? 
This  is  my  friend,  Abel,  an  honest  fellow : 
tie  lets  me  have  good  tobacco,  and  he 
Does  not  sophisticate  it. 

Drug.  No,  I  never  sophisticate. 

Face.  He's  a  neat,  spruce,  honest  fellow,  and 

no  goldsmith. 
Drug.  No,  I  am  no  goldsmitli. 
E 
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Sub.  lie's  a  fortunate  fellow,  that  I  am  sure 
on 

Face.  Already,  &ir,  have  you  found  it !  Look 
thoc,  Abel  ! 

Sub.  And  in  right  way  towards  riches — 

Face.  Sir  ? 

Sub.  This  summer 
lie  will  be  of  the  clothing  of  his  company, 
And   next  spring  called   to    the  scarlet,   spend 
what  he  can. 

Face.  What,  and  so  little  beard  ? 

Sub.  You  must  think, 
lie  may  have  a  receipt  to  make  hair  come  : 
But  he'll  be  wise,  preserve  his  youtii,  and  fine 

for  it ; 
His  fortune  looks  for  him  another  way. 

Face.  'Slid,  dostor,  how  canst  thou  know  this 
so  sf)on  ? 
I  am  amazed  at  that ! 

Sub.  By  a  rule,  captain, 
In  mctaposcopy,  which  I  do  work  by ; 
A  certain  star  in  the  forehead,  which  you  see  not. 
Your  chesnut,  or  your  olive-coloured  face, 
Does   never  fail :  and  your  long  ear  doth  pro- 
mise. 
I  knew  it,  by  certain  spots  too,  in  his  teeth, 
And  on  the  nail  of  his  mercurial  fmger. 

Face.  What  finger's  that .'' 

Sub.  His  little  finger.     Look, 
Y'ou  were  born  iipon  a  Wednesday  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  indeed  sir,  and  so  1  was. 

Stib.  The  thumb,  in  chiromancy,  we  gi^'e  \*e- 
nus; 
The  fore-fmger,  to  Jove ;  the  midst  to  Saturn ; 
The  ring,  to  Sol ;  the  least,  to  Mercury  ; 
Who  was  the  lord,  sir,  of  his  horoscope. 
His  house  of  life  being  Libra;  which  forcshewed 
He  should  be  a  merchant,  and  shouUi  trade  with 
balance. 

Face.  Why  this  is  strantrc  ?  Is  it  not,  houest 
Nab  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  very  strange. 

Sub.  There  is  a  ship  now,  coming  from  Ormus, 
That  shall  yield  him  such  a  commodity 

Of  drugs Come  liither,  Abel ; 

This  is  the  west,  and  this  is  the  south. 

[Looking  at  the  plan. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  .\nd  those  are  your  two  sides  ? 

Drug.  Aye,  sir. 

Sub.  Make  me  your  door,  then,  south ;  your 
broadside,  west : 
And,  on  the  cast  side  of  yonr  shop,  aloft. 
Write  ]\Iathlai,  TannacI,  and  Haraborat : 
L^pon  the  north-part,  KacI,  Wlel,  Thiel. 
They  arc  the  names  oi  those  mercurial  spirits, 
That  do  fright  flies  from  boxes. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

SulK\\n<\ 
Beneath  your  threshold,  bury  me  a  loadstone, 
To  draw  in  gallants,  that  wear  spurs  ;  the  rest 
Tliey'll  seem  to  follow. 


Face.  That's  a  secret,  Xab. 

Sub.  And,  on  your  stall,  a  puppet,  with  a  vice, 
Vnd  a  court-fucus  to  call  city-dames. 
Yon  shall  deal  much  with  minerals. 

Drug.  Sir,  1  have 
At  home  already. 

Sub.  Ay,  I  know,  you  have  arsnike,  ■ 
X'itriol,  salt-tarlre,  argalc,  alkaly, 
t'iiinper  :  1  know  all.     This  fellow,  captain, 
\Vill  cimie,  in  thne,  to  be  a  distiller. 
And  give  a  say  (I  will  not  sav  directly. 
But  very  fair)  at  the  Piiilosopher's  Stone. 

Face.  Why,  how  now,  Abel  !  is  this  true  ? 

Drug.  Good  captain. 
What  must  1  give  ? 

Face.  Nay,  I'll  not  counsel  thee. 
Thou  hear'st  what  wealth  (he  says  spend  what 

thou  canst) 
Thou  art  like  to  come  to. 

Drug.  I  would  give  him  a  crown. 

Face.  A  crown  !  and  towards  such  a  fortune? 
Heart, 
Thou  slialt  rather  give  him  thy  shop.     No  gold 
about  thee? 

Drug.  Yes,  I  have  a  Portaguc,   I  have  kept 
this  half  year. 

Face.  Out  on  thee,  Nab.     'Slight,  there  was 
such  an  offer  1 
'Shalt  keep  it  no  lor.ger,  I'll  gi'  it  him  for  thee. 

Drug.  Will  ye  ? 

Face.    Doctor,    Nab   prays   your    worship   to 
drink  this,  and  swears 
lie  will  appear  more  grateful,  as  your  skill 
Does  raise  him  in  the  world. 

Drug.  I  would  intreat 
Another  favour  of  your  worship. 

Face.  Wiiat  is  it,  Nab  ? 

Drug.  But  to  look  over,  sir,  my  almanack, 
And  cross  out  my  ill  days,  that  1  may  neither 
Bariiain  nor  trust  upon  them. 

Face.  That  he  siiall.  Nab. 
Leave  it;  it  shall  be  done,  'gainst  afternoon. 

Sub.  And  a  direction  for  his  shelves. 

Face.  Now,  Nab, 
Art  thou  well  pleased,  Nab.'' 

Drug.  Thank,  sir,  both  your  worships. 
I  am  a  made  man.  [Frit. 

Face.  Away. 
Why,  now  you  snu)aky  prosecutor  of  nature  ! 
Now  do  vou  see,  that  something's  to  be  done, 
Beside  your  beech-coal,   and   your  cor'sivc  wa- 
ters, 
Vnur  crosslets,  crucibles,  and  cucurbitcs  ? 
You  nuist  have  stulf  brought  home  to  you,  to 

work  on  } 
And  yet,  you  tiiink,  I  am  at  no  expence 
In  sciMThinj:  out  these  veins,  then  I'ollowing  them, 
riien  trying  them  out.     'Fore  God,  my  intelli- 
gence 
Costs  me  more  money  than  my  share  oft  comes  to 
In  these  rare  works. 

Sub.  You  arc  pleasant,  sir.     How  now  ? 
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Enter  Dot. 

Face.  What  says  my  dainty  Dolkin  ? 

DoL  Yonder  tisliwifo 
Will  not  away.     And  there's  your  giantess, 
The  bawd  or"  Lambeth. 

Sub.  Heart,  I  cannot  speak  with  them. 

Dol.  Not  afore  night,  I  have  told  them,  in  a 
v«i('e, 
Through  the  trunk,  like  one  of  your  familiars. 
But  I  have  spied  sir  Epicure  ^Mammon. 

Sub.  Where .'' 

Dol.  Coming  along,  at  far  end  of  the  lane. 
Slow  of  his  feet,  but  earnest  of  his  tongue. 


To  one,  that's  with  him. 

Sub.  Tace,  go  vou,  and  shift. 
Dol,  you  nuist  presently  make  ready  too 

D.')/.   Wiiy,  what's  the  matttr.? 

Sub.  Oh,  I  did  look  for  him 
With  tlie  sun's  rising  :  marv  el,  he  could  sleep  ? 
This  is  the  day  I  am  to  perfect  \'ot  him 
The  jMasskterium,  our  grcat-w(jrk,  the  stone; 
And  yield  it,  made,  into  his  hands  ;  of  which 
He  has  this  month  talked,  as  he  were  possessed. 
He's  in  belief  of  chemistry  so  bold. 
If  his  dream  last,  lie'il  turn  the  age  to  gold. 

[JSxe«n^ 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 
"Enter  Mammon  and  Si'rly. 

Mam.  Come  on,  sir.     Nosv  you  set  your  foot 
on  shore 
In  novo  orbe ;  here's  the  rich  Peru  : 
And  there  wiiliin,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines. 
Great  Solomon's  Opliir  !  He  was  sailing  to't 
Three   years,    but  sve  have    reached  it   in    ten 

months. 
This  is  the  day,  wherein,  to  all  my  friends, 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word.  Be  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  spectatissiini. 
And  have  your  punques,  and   punquetees,   my 

Surly, 
And  unto  thee,  I  speak  it  first.  Be  rich.     Face, 
Where  is  my  Subtle,  there  !   Within,  ho  ! 

Face.    [Within.^  Sir,   he'll  come  to  you,   by 
and  by. 

Mam.  That's  his  fire-drake, 
Ilis  lungs,  his  Zephirus  ;  he,  that  puffs  his  coals, 
Till  he  firk  Nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  doubtful,  sir.     This  night,  I'll  change 
All  that  is  metal,  ia  my  house,  to  gold. 
And,  early  in  the  morning,  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers,  and  the  pewterers, 
And  buy  their  tin,  and  lead  up;  and  to  Loth- 

bury. 
For  all  the  copper. 

Sur.  What,  and  turn  that  too  ? 

2Iain.  Yes,  and  I'll  purchase  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies  !  you  admire  now  ? 

Sur.  No,  faith. 

]\Iam.  But  when  you   see   the  effects  of  the 
great  medicine, 
You  will  believe  me.' 

Sur.  Yes,  when  I  see  it,  I  will. 

Mam.  Why, 
Do  you  think,  I  fable  with  you?  I  assure  you, 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  sun. 
The  perfect  ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  virtue. 
Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  long  life, 


Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  \  ictory. 

To  whom  he  will.     In  eight  and  twenty  days, 

I'll  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore  a  child. 

>S'«7'.  No  doubt ;  he's  that  already. 

Alam.  Nay,  I  mean, 
Restore  his  years,  renew  him,  like  an  eagle, 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  daugli- 

tei-s. 
Become  stout  jNIarses,  and  beget  young  cupids. 

Sur.  The  decayed  vestals  of  Drury-Lane  would 
thank  you. 
That  keep  the  lire  alive  there. 

Mam.  Tis  the  secret 
Of  Nature,  naturized  'gainst  all  infections, 
Cures  all  diseases  coming  of  all  causes  ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day ;  a  year's  in  twelve  ; 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month. 
Past  all  the  dozes  of  your  drugging  doctors. 
You're  still  incredulous.'' 

Sur.  Faith  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  gulletl.     Your  stijiic 
Cannot  transmute  me. 

Mum.  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity  ?  Records .? 
I'll  shew  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  hie  sister, 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  the  art; 
Aye,  and  a  treatise  penned  by  Adam. 

Sur.  How  ! 

Mam.  Of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  in  high 
Dutch. 

Sur.  Did  Adam,  write,  sir,  in  high  Dutch  ? 

Mam.  He  did. 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue.    How 
now  } 

Enter  Face. 

Do  we  succeed  ;  Is  our  day  come  }  and  holds  it  ? 

Face.  The  evening  will  set  red  upon  vou,  sir : 
You  have  colour  for  it,  crimson  :  tlic  red  ferment 
Has  done;  his  office ;  three  hours  hence,  prepare 

you 
To  see  projection. 

Mam.  My  Surly, 
Again,  I  say  to  thee,  aloud,  be  rich  ; 
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This  day,   thou   bhalt  have  ingots ;  and,  to-mor- 
row, 
Give  lords  tlie  affront.   Is  it,  my  Zcphirus,  right? 
Bhislics  the  b<)lt's-h<-ad  ? 

Face.  Like  a  wench  with  child,  sir, 
That  were,  but  now,  discovered  to  her  master. 

Mum.  Excellent  witty.   Lungs  !  My  only  care 
is,  ■ 

Where  to  get  stuff  enough  now,  to  project  on. 
This  town  will  not  half  serve  mc. 

Face.  No,  .><ir?  Buy 
The  covering  otVo'  churches, 

J\lam.  That's  true. 

Face.  Yes, 
Let  them  stand  bare,  as  do  their  auditory; 
Or  cap  them  new  with  shingles. 

j\I(un.  No,  good  thatch  : 
Thatch  will  lie  light  upon  the  rafters.  Lungs. 
].ungs,  I  will  manumit  thee  from  the  furnace; 
1  will  restore  thee  thy  complexion,  Puffe, 
Lost  in  the  embers;  and  repair  this  brain, 
Hurl  \^i'  the  fume  o'  the  metals. 

Face.  1  have  blown,  sir. 
Hard  for  your  worship  ;  these  bleared  eyes 
lla\e  waked,  to  read  your  several  colours,  sir; 
Of  the  pale  citron,  the  green  lion,  the  crow, 
Tiie  peacock's  tail,  the  plumed  swan. 

Mam.  And  lastly. 
Thou  hast  descryed  the  flower  ? 

Face.  Yes,  sir. 

Mam.  Where's  master  ? 

Face.  At  his  prayers,  sir  :  he, 
Ciood  man,  he's  doing  his  devotions. 
For  the  success. 

Mam.  Lungs,  T  will  set  a  period 
To  all  thy  labours :  thou  shalt  be  the  master 
Of  my  seraglio. 
For  1  do  mean 

To  have  a  list  of  wives  and  concubines, 
l^iual  \\ith  Solomon,  who  had  the  stone 
Alike  with  me : 
Thou  art  sure  thou  saw'st  it,  blood  ? 

Face.  Both  blood  and  spirit,  sir. 

Maw.  I  will  have  all  my  beds  blown   up ;  not 
stuffed ; 
Down  is  too  liard. 

(Is  it  arrived  at  ruby }) Where  I  spy 

A  wealthy  citizen,  or  a  rich  lawyer. 

Have  a  sublimed  pure  wife,  unto  that  fellow 

I'll  send  a  thousand  pounds,  to  be  my  cuckold. 

Face.  And  shall  I  carry  it } 

Mum.  No,  I'll  have  no  bawds, 
But  fathers  and  mothers.     They  will  do  it  best. 
Best  of  all  others.     And  my  flatterers 
Shall  be  the  pure,  and  gravest  of  divines, 
1'liat  I  can  get  for  money.     My  meet  fools, 
Kloquent  burgesses. 

We  will  be  brave,  Pufle,  now  we  have  the  medi- 
cine. 
My  meat  shall  all  come  in,  in  Indian  shells. 
Dishes  of  agate  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  saphirs,  hyacinths,  and  rubies 


]\Iy  foot-boy   sliall  eat  pheasants,  calvered  sal- 
mons, 
Knots,  godwits,  lampreys:  I  myself  will  have 
Ihe  beards  of  barbels  served  instead  of  sallads; 
Oiled  mushrooms, 

DrcM-^ed  with  an  exquisite  and  poignant  sauce; 
For  which,  I'll  say  unto  my  cook,  there's  gold. 
Go  forth,  and  be  a  knight. 

Face.  Sir,  I'll  go  look 
A  little,  how  it  heightens.  \^Exit. 

Mam.  Do.     My  shirts 
I'll  ha\e  of  taffata-sarsnet,  soft  anrl  iiiiht 
As  C(jh-webs ;  and  tor  all  my  other  raiment, 
It  shall  be  such  as  migiit  provdke  the  Persian, 
Were  he  to  teach  the  work!  riot  anew. 
My  gloves  of  Hshes  and  birds-skins,  perfumed 
W' ith  gums  of  paradise  and  eastern  air ■ 

Sur.  And  do  you  think  to  have  the  stone  with 
this .? 

Mam.  No,  I  do  think  to  have  all  this  wijlfr  the 
stone. 

Sur.  Why,  I   have  heard,   he   must  be  homo 

A  pious,  holy,  and  religious  man. 

One  free  from  mortal  sin,  a  very  virgin. 

jSIam.  That  makes  it,  sir ;  he  is  so.    But  I  buy 
it. 
My  venture  brings  it  me.     He,  honest  wretch, 
A  n(Kable,  superstitious,  good  soul. 
Has  worn  his  knees  bare,  and  liia  slippers  bald, 
With  prayer  and  fasting  for  it ;  and,  sir,  let  lum 
Do  it  alone,  for  me,  still.     Here  he  comes. 
Not  a  propliane  word,  afore  him  !  'tis  poison. 

Enter  Slbtlk. 
Good-morrow,  father. 

Sal).  (Joiitle  son,  good-morrow  ! 
i\.nd  to  your  I'riend  there.     What  is   he  is  with 
you  ? 

Mam.  An  heretic  that  I  did  bring  along, 
In  hope,  sir,  to  convert  him. 

Sub.  Son,  I  doubt 
You  are  covetous,  that  thus  you  meet  your  time 
r  the  just  point :  prevent  your  day,  at  morning  ! 
This  argues  somethiu<:,  worthy  f)f  a  fear 
Of  importune,  and  carnal  appetite; 
Take  heed,  you  do   not  cause  the  blessing  leave 

you, 
Uith  your  ungoverned  haste.     I  should  be  sorry 
To  see  my  labours,  now  e'en  at  pertV  ction, 
(Jot  by  long  watching,  and  large  patience 
Not  prosper,  where  my  love  and  zeal  hatii  placed 

them. 
Which,  in  all  my  ends. 
Have  looked  no  way,  but  unto  public  good. 
To  pious  uses,  and  tiear  cluiritv, 
Now  grown  a  ))rodigy  \\\i\\  men.     Wherein 
If  von,  mv  son,  should  now  prevaricate. 
And  to  your  own  particular  lii^ts  employ 
So  great  and  catholic  a  bliss,  l)e  sure, 
A  cin-se  will  follow,  yea,  and  overtake 
Your  subtle,  aijd  most  secret  ways. 
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Mam.  I  know,  sir. 
You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me.     I  bnt  come, 
To  have  you  to  confute  this  gentleman. 

Sur.  Who  is, 
Indeed,  sir,  somewhat  costive  of  belief 
Toward  your  stone ;  would  not  be  gulled. 

Sub.  Well,  son. 
All,  that  I  can  convince  him  in,  is  this: 
Tiie  work  is  done  ;  brisiht  Sol  is  in  his  robe. 
AVe  have  a  medicine  of  the  triple  soul; 
Thanks  be  to  Heaven, 
And  make  us  worthy  of  it !   Ulen  Spigel  ! 

Face.  [Within.]  Anon,  sir. 

Sub.  Look  well  to  the  redster, 
And  let  vour  heat  still  lessen  by  degrees, 
To  the  Aludels. 
And  bring  me  the  complexion  of  glass  B. 

Face.  I  will,  sir. 

Sur.  What  a  brave  lanirua<:e  here  is  !    next  to 
cajitmg  ! 

Sub.  I  have  another  work,  you  never  saw,  son, 
That  three   days  since   passed  the   philosopher's 

wheel. 
In  the  lent  heat  of  Athanor;  and  is  become 
Sulpliur  of  Nature. 

Mam.  But  'tis  for  me  ? 

Sub.  What  need  you  ^ 
You  have  enough,  in  that  is  perfect. 

Ma)?i.  Oh,  but 

Sub.  Why,  this  is  covetous  ! 

Mam.  No,  I  assure  you. 
I  shall  employ  it  all  in  pious  uses. 
Founding  of  colleges  and  grammar  schools, 
Marrying  young  virgins,  building  hospitals, 
And  now  and  then  a  church. 
How  now  ?  What  colour  says  it? 

Enter  Face. 

Face.  The  ground  black,  sir. 

^Ia»i.  That's  your  crow's  head  ? 

Sur.  Your  cocks-comb's,  is't  not  ? 

Sub.  No,  'tis  not  perfect,  would  it  were   the 
crow. 
The  work  wants  something. 

Sur.  Oh,  I  looked  for  this. 
The  hay's  a  pitching. 

Sub.  Are  you  sure  you  loosed  them 
In  their  own  mens! rue  '^ 

Face.  Yes,  sir,  and  then  married  them 
And  put  them  in  a  bolt's  head,  nipped   to  diges- 
tion, 
According  as  you  bade  me,  when  I  set 
The  liquor  of  jNIars  to  circulation. 
In  the  same  heat. 

Sub.  The  process  then  was  right  ? 

Face.  Yes,  by  the  token,  sir,  the  retort  brake, 
And  what  was  saved  was  put  into  the  pellicane. 
And  signed  with  Hermes'  seal. 

Sub.  I  think  'twas  so. 
Wc  should  have  a  new  amalgama, 

Sur.  Oh,  this  ferret 
Js  rank  as  any  pole-cat ! 


Sub.  But  I  care  not. 
Let  him  e'en  die ;  we  have  enough  beside, 
In  embrioH.     H  has  his  whit    shirt  on  ' 

Face.  Yes,  sir. 
He's  ripe  for  inceration  :  he  stands  warm 
In  his  ash  fire.     I  would  not,  you  should  let 
Any  die  now,  if  I  might  counsel,  sir, 
For  luck's  sake  to  the  rest.     It  is  not  good. 

Mam.  He  says  right. 

Face.  Nay,  I  know  it,  sir. 

Sur.  Ay,  are  you  bolted  ? 
I  have  seen  the  ill  fortune.     What  is  some  three 

ounces 
Of  fresh  materials  ? 

Mum.  Is't  no  more  ? 

Face.  No  more,  sir, 
Of  gold,  t'amalgame,  with  some  six  of  mercury. 

Mam.  Away,  here's  money.     What  will  serve? 

Face.  Ask  him,  sir. 

Mam.  How  much  ? 

Sub.  Give   him   nine  pounds :    you  may  give 
him  ten. 

Sur.  Yes.     Twenty,  and  be  cozened;  do. 

Mam.  There  'tis. 

Sub.  This  needs  not.  But  that  you  will  have  it  so, 
To  see  conclusions  of  all. 
Go  your  ways. 
Have  you  set  the  oil  of  Lu  la  in  Kemia  ? 

Face.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  And  the  philosopher's  vinegar? 

Face.  Ay.  [Exit. 

Sur.  We  shall  have  a  sallad. 

Mam.  When  do  you  make  projection  ? 

Sub.  Son,  be  not  hasty.     I  exalt  our  medicine, 
By  hanging  him  in  balnea  vaporoso, 
And  giving  him  solution,  then  congeal  him. 
And  then  dissolve  him,  then  again  congeal  him  : 
For  look,  how  oft  I  iterate  the  work, 
So  many  times  I  add  unto  his  virtue. 
Get  you  your  stuif  here  against  afternoon, 
Your  brass,  your  pewter,  and  your  andirons. 

Mam.  Not  those  of  iron  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  you  may  bring  them  too. 
We'll  change  all  metals. 

Sur.  I  believe  you  in  that.. 

Mam.  Then  I  may  send  my  spits? 

Sub.  Yes,  and  your  racks. 

Sur.  And  dripping-pans,  and  pot-hangers,  and 
hooks, 
Shall  he  not  ? 

Sub.  If  he  please. 

Sur.  To  be  an  ass. 

Sub.  How,  sir  ! 

Mam.  This  gentleman  you  must  bear  withal. 
I  told  you,  he  had  no  faith. 

Sur.  And  little  hope,  sir ; 
But  much  less  charity,  should  I  gull  myself. 

Sub.  Why,  what  have  you  observed,  sir,  in  our  art, 
Seems  so  impossible  ? 

Sur.  But  your  whole  work,  no  more. 
That  you  should  hatch  gold  in  a  furnace,  sir. 
As  they  do  eggs  in  Egypt  I 
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Sub.  Sir,  do  you 
Believe,  that  eggs  are  hatched  so  ? 

Sur.  If  I  should? 

Sub.  Why,  I  tliiiik  that,  the  greater  miracle; 
No  cnz  but  differs  from  a  cliickcn  more 
Than  metals  in  themselves. 

Sur.    That  cannot  be. 
The  eo;<;;'s  ordained  by  Nature  to  that  end, 
And  is  a  chicken  in  potentia. 

Sub.  The  same  we  say  of  lead,  and  other  me- 
tals, 
Which  would  be  gold,  if  they  had  time. 

il/aw.  And  that 
Our  art  doth  further. 

Sub.  Ay,  for  'twere  absurd 
To  think,  that  nature  in  the  earth  bred  iiold 
Perfect  in  the  instant.     Something  went  before. 
There  must  be  remote  matter. 

Sur.  Ay,  what  is  that? 

Enter  Doll. 

Sub.  INIarry,  we  say 

God's  precious — What  do  you  mean  ?    Go   in, 

good  lady. 
Let  me  intreat  you. — Where's  this  varlet  ? 

Enter  Fact. 

Face.  Sir. 

Sub.  You  very  knave  !  Do  you  use  mc  thus  r 

Face.  Wherein,  sir  ? 

Sub.  Go  in,  and  see,  vou  traitor.     Go. 

[Exit  Face. 

Mam.  Who  is  it,  sir  ? 

Sub.  Nothinsr,  sir.     Xothing. 

Mum.  NN'hat's  the  matter,  good  sir  ? 
I  have  not  seen  you  thus  distempered  ?  Who  is't? 

Sub.  All  arts  have  still  had,  sir,   their  adversa- 
ries; 
But  ours  the  most  ignorant.     What  now  ? 

[Face  returns. 

Face.  'Twas  not  my  fault,  sir ;  she  would  .speak 
with  you. 

Sub.  W^ould  she,  sir?  Follow  me. 

[Exit  Subtle. 

Mam.  Stay,  Lungs. 

Face.  I  dare  not,  sir. 

Mam.  How  !  Pray  thee  stay. 

Face.  She's  mad,  sir,  and  sent  hitlier 

Mam.  Stay,  man,  wjiat  is  she  ? 

Face.  A  lord's  sister,  sir. 
He'll  be  mad  too. 

Mum.  I  warrant  thee. 
Why  sent  hither? 

Face.  .Sir,  to  be  cured. 

Sur.  Vv'hy,  rascal  ? 

Face.  \jo  you.     Here,  sir.  [He  goes  out. 

j\lar)i.  'Fore  heaven,  a  brudamaulc,  a   brave 
[)iecc. 

Sur.  Heart,  this  is  a  bawdy-house  !  I'll  be  burnt 
else. 

Mam.  Oh,  by  this  light,  no,  do  not  wrong  him. 
lie's 


Too  scrupulous  that  way.     Tt  is  his  vice. 
No,  he's  a  rare  physician,  do  him  right; 
An  excellent  Paracelsian,  and  has  done 
Strange  cure  with  mineral  physic.     He  deals  all 
With  spirits,  he.     He  will  not  hear  a  word 
Of  Galen,  or  his  tedious  recipes. 

Enter  Face, 

How  now,  Lungs  ? 

Face.  Softly,  sir,  speak  softly.     I  meant 
To  have  told  your  worship  all.     This   must  not 
hear. 
Mam.  No,  he  will  not  be  gulled  !  let  liim  alone. 
Face.  You  are  very  right,  sir ;  she   is  a  most 
rare  scholar, 
And  is  gone  mad  with  studying  Broughton's  works. 
If  you  but  name  a  word  touching  the  Hebrew, 
She  falls  into  her  fit,  and  will  discourse 
So  learnedly  of  genealogies, 
As  you  would  run  mad  too,  to  hear  her,  sir, 
J\lam.  How  might  one  do  to   ha\  e  conference 

with  her,  Lungs? 
Face.  Oh,  divers  have  run  mad  upon  the  con- 
ference. 
I  do  not  know,  sir :  I  an\  sent  in  hai^te, 
To  fetch  a  viol.  [Edit. 

Sur.  Be  not  gulled,  sir  Manmion, 
]\Ia7ii.  Wherein?  Pray  ye,  be  patient, 
Sur.  Yes,  as  you  arc, 
And  trust  confederate  knaves,  and  bawds,  and 
whores. 
]\[am.  You  are  too  foul,  believe  it. 

Enter  Face. 

Come  here,  lien,  one  word. 

Face.  I  dare  not,  in  good  faith. 

Maui.  Stay,  knave. 

Face.  He  is  extreme  angry,  that  you  saw  her, 
sir. 

Mam.  Drink  that.  [Gives  him  wonfj/.]  What 
is  she,  when  she's  out  of  her  tit. 

Face.  Oh,  the  most  alVablcst  creature,   sir,  so 
merry  ! 
So  pleasant !  she'll  mount  you   up,   like  quick- 

sih  er. 
Over  the  helm ;  aiul  circulate,  like  oil, 
A  very  vegetal ;  discourse  of  state. 
Of  mathematics,  bawdry,  any  thing 

Mam.  Is  she  no  ways  accessible  ?  No  means. 

No  trick  to  give  a  maji  a  taste  of  her — w  it— 

Or  so? 

Sub.  [Within.]  Ulen  ! 

Face.  I'll  come  to  you  again,  sir.  [Exit. 

J\[am.  Surly,  I  did  not  think  one  of  your  breed- 
ing 
Would  traduce  personages  of  worth. 

Sur.  Sir  Epicure, 
Your  friend  to  use  :  yet,  still  loth  to  \>c  gulled. 
I  (I'j  not  like  your  philosophical  bawds, 
riicir  .stone  is  enough  to  pay  for, 
Without  this  bait. 

2Iam.  'Heart,  you  abuse  yourself. 
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I  know  the  lady,  and  her  friends,  and  means, 
The  original  of  this  disaster.     Her  brother 
lias  told  me  all. 

Sur.  And  vet  you  never  saw  her 
Till  now  ? 

Mam.  Oh,  yes  !  but  I  forgot :  I  have,  believe 

One  of  the  treacherousest  memories,  I  do  think, 
Of  all  mankind. 

Sur.  What  call  you  her  brother  } 

.    Mam.  My  lord 

lie  will  not  have  his  name  known,  now  I  think 
on't. 

Sur.  A  vevy  treacherous  memory  ! 

Mam.  O'  my/aith  ! 

Sur.  Tut,  if  you  ha'  it  not  about  you,  pass  it. 
Tilt  we  meet  next. 

Mam.  Nay,  by  this  hand,  'tis  true  : 
He's  one  I  honour,  and  my  noble  friend, 
And  I  respect  his  house. 

Sur.  Heart !  can  it  be. 
That  a  grave  sir,  a  rich,  that  has  no  need, 
A  wise  sir,  too,  at  other  times,  should  thus, 
Witli  his  own  oaths  and  arguments,  make  hard 

means 
To  gull  himself ! 

Enter  Face. 

Face.  Here's  one  from  captain  Face,  sir, 

[To  Surly. 
Desires  you  to  meet  him  in  the  Temple  Church, 
Some  half  hour  hence,  and  upon  earnest  busi- 
ness. 
Sir,  if  you  please  to  quit  us  now,  and  come 

[jFfe  uhispers  Mammon. 
Again  within  two  hours,  you  shall  have 
My  master  busy  examining  of  the  works ; 
And  1  will  steal  you  in  unto  the  party, 
That  you  may  see  her  converse.     Sir,  shall  I  say 
You'll  meet  the  captain's  worship  } 

Sur.  Sir,  I  will.  \^Exit  Face. 

T>Jovv,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  bawdy-house ; 
ril  swear  it,  were  the  marshall  here  to  thank  me; 
The  naming  this  commander  doth  confirm  it. 
Don  Face  !   why  'tis  the  most  authentic  dealer 
In  these  commodities — The  supcrintendant 
To  all  the  quainter  traftickers  in  town. 
Him  will  I  prove,  by  a  third  person,  to  find 
The  subtleties  of  this  dark  labyrinth  ; 
Which,  if  I  do  discover,  dear  sir  Mammon, 
You'll  give  your   poor  friend  leave,  though  no 

philosopher, 
To  laugh ;  for  you  that  are,  'tis  thought,  shall 
weep. 

Enter  Face. 

Face.  Sir,  he  does  pray,  you'll  not  forget. 

Sur.  I  will  not,  sir. 
Sir  Epicure,  I  shall  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Mam.  I  follow  you,  straight. 

Face.  But  do  so,  good  sir,  to  avoid  suspicion  : 
This  j^entleman  has  a  parlous  head. 


Mam.  But  wilt  thou,  Ulen, 
Be  constant  to  thy  promise? 

Face.  As  my  lite,  sir. 

Mam.  And  wilt  iliou  insinuate  what  I  am,  and 
praise  me, 
And  say  I  am  a  noble  fellow? 

Face.  Oh,  what  else,  sir? 
And  that  you'll  make  her  royal,  with  the  stone. 
An  empress,  and  yourself  king  of  Bantam. 

Main.  Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Face.  Will  I,  sir  ! 

Mum.  Lungs,  ray  Lungs  ! 
I  love  thee. 

Face.  Send  your  stuff,  sir,  that  my  master 
May  busy  himself  about  projection. 

Mam.  Thou  hast  witched  me,  rogue  !  Take, 

Face.  "\  our  jack  and  all,  sir. 

Mam.  Thou  art  a  villain — I  will  send  my  jack, 
And  the  weights  too.  Slave,  I  could  bite  thine  ear ! 
Away ;  thou  dost  not  care  for  me. 

Face.  Not  L  sir. 

Mam.  Come,  I  was  born  to  make  thee,  my 
good  weasel ; 
Set  thee  on  a  bench,  and  have  thee  twirl  a  chain, 
With  tiie  best  lord's  vermin  of  them  all. 

Face.  Away,  sir. 

Mam.  A  count,  nay,  a  count-palatine 

Face.  Good  sir,  go. 

Mam.  Shall  not  advance  thee  better ;  no,  nor 
faster.  [Exit  Mammon. 

Enter  Subtle  and  DoL. 

Sub.  Has  he  bit  ? 

Face.  And  swallowed  too,  my  Subtle. 
I  have  given  him  line,  and  now  he  plays,  i'faitli. 

Sub.  And  shall  we  twitch  him  ! 

Face.  Through  both  the  gills. 
A  wench  is  a  rare  bait. 

Sub.    Dol,  my  lord   What'shum's  sister,    you 
must  now 
Bear  yourself  stately. 

Do/.  Oh,  let  me  alone, 
ril  not  forget  my  race,  I  warrant  you. 
Fll  keep  my  distance,  laugii,  and  talk  aloud : 
Have  all  the  tricks  of  a  [)roud  scurvy  ladv, 
And  be  as  rude  as  her  woman. 

Face.  Well  said,  Saniiuinc, 

Sub.  But  will  he  send  his  andirons? 

Face.  His  jack  too  ; 
And's  iron  slioeing-horn ;  I  have  spoken  to  him. 

Well, 
I  must  not  lose  my  wary  gamester,  yonder. 

Sub.  Oh,   monsieur  Caution,  that  will  not  be 
gulled  ? 

Face.  Ay  ;  if  I  can  strike  a  fine  hook  into  him, 
now  ! 
The  Temple  Church,  there  I  have  cast  mine  angle. 
Well,  pray  for  me;  I'll  about  it.       [One  knocks. 

Sub.   What,  more  giulgcons  ? 
Dol,  scout,  scout  !  stay,  Face,  you  must  go  to  the 
door.  [Exit  Face. 
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Pray  Heaven   It  be  my  Anabaptist.     Who  is't, 
Dol  ? 
Dot.  I  know  him  not.     He  looks   like   an  end 

of  pokl  and  sUver-man. 
Sul).  Ood's-so  !  'tis  he  ;  he  said  he  would  send — 
■What  call  you  him  ? 
The  saiictitied  elder,  that  should  deal 
For  Mammon's  jack  and  andirons — Let  him  in. 

Stay, 
And  help  me  off  with  my  gown — Away, 
Madam,  to  your  withdrawing  chamber.     Now, 

[Exit  Dol. 
In  a  new  tune,  new  gesture,  but  old  language. 
This  fellow  is  sent  from  one  negociates  with  me 
About  the  stone  too ;  for  the  holy  brethren 
Of  Amsterdam,  the  exiled  saints,  that  hope 
To  raise  their  discipline  by  it.     I  mu>>t  use  him 
In  some  strange  fashion  now,  to  make   him  ad- 
mire mc. 

Enter  Face  and  Anaxxas. 

Whore  is  my  drudge  ? 

Face.  Sir. 

Sub.  Take  away  the  recipient. 
And  rectify  your  menstrue  from  the  phlegma. 
Then  pour  it  o'  the  sol,  in  the  cucurbite, 
And  let  them  macerate  together. 

Face.  Yes,  sir ; 
And  save  the  ground  ? 

Sub.  No;  terra  damnata 
Must  not  haA  e  entrance  in  the  work. 

[Exit  Face. 
Who  are  you  ?  [To  Ananias. 

Atia.  A  faithful  brother;  if  it  please  you. 

Sub.  What's  that? 
Or  what  is  homogene,  or  heterogene  ? 

Ana.  I  understand  no  heathen  language,  truly. 

Sub.  Heathen,  you  knipper-doling  !  Is  ars  sa- 
cra. 
Or  c/irysoptifi,  or  spagt/rica, 
Or  the  pamphysick  or  panarchick  knowledge, 
A  heathen  language  ? 

Ana.  Heathen  Ocek,  I  take  it. 

Sub.  How!  Heathen  Greek  ? 

Ana.  All's  heathen  but  the  Hebrew. 

Enter  Facf. 

Sub.  Sirrah,  my  varlet,  stand  you  forth,  and 
speak  to  him 
Like  a  philosopher :  answer  i'  the  language, 
Name  the  vexati(jns,  and  the  martyrizations 
Of  metals  in  the  work. 

Face.  Sir,  putrefaction. 
Solution,  ablution,  sublimation, 
Cohoi)ation,  calcination,  ceration,  and 
Fixation. 

Ana.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Sub.  This  is  heathen  Greek  to  you  still.  What  is 
Your  lapus  philosophicus  ? 

Face.  'Tis  a  stone,  and  not 
A  stone ;  a  spirit,  a  soul,  and  a  body  ; 
Which,  if  you  dissolve,  it  is  dissolved; 


If  you  coagulate,  it  is  coagulated; 
If  Yi>u  make  it  to  Hy,  it  flieth. 

Sub.  Enough.  [Exit  Face, 

This  is  heathen  Greek  to  you 

What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Ana.  Please  you,  a  servant  of  the  exiled  bre- 
thren, 
That  deal  with  widows'  and  with  orphans'  goods, 
And  make  a  just  account  unto  the  saints; 
A  deacon. 

Sub.  Oh,  you  are  sent  from  master  Wholsomc^ 
Your  teacher  ? 

Ana.  From  Tribulation  Wholsome, 
Our  very  zealous  pastor, 

Sul>.  Good.  I  have 
Some  orphans'  goods  to  come  here. 

Ana.  Of  \N hat  kind,  sir  ? 

Sub.  Pewter  and  brass,  andirons  and  kitchen- 
ware  ; 
Metals  that  wc  must  use  our  medicine  on; 
Wherein  the  brethren  may  have  a  penn'ortli, 
For  ready  money. 
Ha'  you  brought  more  money, 
To  buy  more  coals? 

Ana.  No,  surely. 

Sub.  No!  How"  so? 

Ana.  The  brethren  bid  me  say  unto  you,  sir. 
Surely,  they  will  not  venture  any  more, 
Till  they  may  see  projection. 

Sub.  'How  ! 

Ana.  You  have  had 
For  the  instruments,  as  bricks,  and  loam,  and 

glasses. 
Already  thirty  pounds;  and  for  materials. 
They  say,  some  ninety  more  :    and  they  have 

heard  since, 
That  one  at  Heidelberg  made  it  of  an  egg. 
And  a  small  paper  of  pin-dust. 

Sub.  What's  your  name  ? 

Ana.  My  name  is  Ananias. 

Sub.  Out  !  the  varlet 
That  cozened  the  apostles  !  Hence,  away  ! 
Flee,  mischief  !  Had  your  holy  consistory 
No  name  to  send  me  of  another  sound 
Than  wicked  Ananias  ?  Send  you  your  elders 
Hither,  to  make  atonement  for  you,  quickly. 
And  gi\e  me  satisfaction  ;  or  out  goes 
Tlu'lire,  and  down  thealemhicks,  and  the  furnace. 
If  till  V  stay  threescore  minutes.     The  acqucity, 
Tencitv,  and  sulphurcitv, 
Shall  run  together  again,  and  all  be  annulled, 
I'liou  wicked  Ananias!  [Exit  Ananias. 

This  will  fetch  them, 

And  make  them  haste  towards  their  gulling  more. 
A  man  must  deal  like  a  rough  nurse,  and  fright 
Those,  tliat  are  froward,  to  an  appetite. 

Enter  Face  and  Duugoer. 
Face.  He's  busy  with  his  spirits ;    but  we'll 

upon  him. 
Sub.  How   now?  What  mates,  what   baiards 
have  we  here  ? 
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Face.  I  told  you  lie  would  be  furious.     Sir, 
here's  Nab, 
Has  brought  ye  another  piece  of  gold  to  look 

on. 
(We  must  appease  him.     Give  it  me.)  and  prays 

you, 
You  would  devise — What  is  it,  Nab  ? 

Drug.  A  sign,  sir. 

Face.  Ay,  a  good  lucky  one  ;  a  thriving  sign, 
doctor. 

Sub.  I  was  devising  now. 

Face.  'Slight,  do  not  say  so  ; 
He  will  repent  he  gave  you  any  more. 

[Aside  to  Subtle. 
What  say  you  to  his  constellation,  doctor  ? 
The  Balance  ? 

Sub.  No,  that  way  is  stale  and  common. 
A  townsman  born  in  Taurus,  gives  the  bull, 
Or  the  bull's  head;   in  Aries,  the  ram; 
A  poor  device.     Come  hither,  Abel. 
No,  I  will  have  his  name 

Formed  in  some  mystic  character,  whose  radii, 
Striking  the  senses  of  the  passers  by, 
Shall,  by  a  virtual  influence,  breed  atlcctions, 
That  may  result  upon  the  party  owns  it : 
As  thus 

Drug.  I  don't  understand  it. 

Face.  Nab  ! 

Sub.  He  shall  have  a  bell,  that's  Abel. 

Drug.  And  so  it  is. 

Sub.  And  by  it  standing  one  whose  name  is 
Dee, 
In  a  rug  gown  ;  there's  D,  and  rug,  that's  Drug ; 
And  right  anenst  him  a  dog  snarling  er : 
There's  Drugger,  Abel  Drugger. 

Drug.  My  name  ! 

Sub.  That's  his  sign. 
And  here's  now  mystery  and  hieroglyphic ! 

Face.  Abel,  thou  art  made. 

Drug.  I  do  thank  his  worship. 

Face.  Six  o'  tliy  legs  more  will  not  do  it.  Nab. 
'What'bt  got  there,  Nab  ? 

Drug.  A  pipe  of  tobacco. 

Face.  A  pipe  of  tobacco  !  Give  it  me. 
He  has  brought  you  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  doctor. 

Drug.  Yes,   sir — Captain  Face,  captain  Face, 
your  worship ! 

Face.  What  dost  say,  Nab  ? 

Drug.    I   have    another    thing  I  would    im- 
part  

Face.  Out  with  it,  Nab. 

Drug.  Sir,  there  is  lodged  hard  by  me, 
A  rich  young  widow 

Face.  Good ;  a  bona  roba  ! 

Drug.  But  nineteen  at  the  most. 

Face.  Very  good,  Abel. 

Drug.  Marry,  she's  not  in  fashion  yet ;  she  wears 
A  h(jod  ;  but  it  stands  acop. 

Face.  No  matter,  Abel. 

Drug.  And  I  do  now  and  then  give  htvafucus — 

Face.  What  !  dost  deal.  Nab  ? 

Sub.  I  did  tell  vou,  captain. 

Vol.  n. 


Drug.    And  physic  too,  sometimes,  sir;   for 
which  she  trusts  me 
With  all  her  mind.    She's  come  up  here  of  pur- 
pose 
To  learn  the  fashion. 

Face.  Good  ;  on,  Nab. 

Drug.  And   she  docs  strangely  long  to  know 
her  fortune. 

Face.  God'slid,  Nab,  send  her  to  the   doctor 
hither. 

Drug.  Yes,  I  have  spoken  to  her  of  his  wor- 
ship already  : 
But  she's  afraid  it  will  be  blown  abroad, 
And  hurt  her  marriage. 

Face.  Hurt  it !  Tis  the  way 
To  heal  it,  if  'twere  hurt ;  to  make  it  more 
Followed  and  sought.     Nab,  thou  shalt  tell  her 

this: 
She'll  be  more  known,  more  talked  of;  and  your 

widows 
Are  ne'er  of  any  price  till  they  be  famous ; 
Their  honour  is  the  multitude  of  suitors. 
Send  her,  it  may  be  thy  good  fortune.     What, 
Thou  dost  not  know  ? 

Drug.  No,  sir,  she'll  never  marry 
Under  a  knight.     Her  brother  has  made  a  vow. 

Face.  What,  and  dost  thou  despair,  my  little 
Nab, 
Knowing  what  the  doctor  has  set  down  for  thee, 
And  seeing  so  many  of  tiie  city  dubbed  ? 
One  glass  o'  thy  water,  with  a  madam,  I  know- 
Will  have  it  done,  Nab.     What's  her  brother  ? 
A  knight.' 

Drug.  No,  sir,  a  gentleman,   newly  warm  in 
his  land,  sir. 
Scarce  cold  in  his    one-and-twcnty,   that   does 

govern 
His  sister  here,  and  is  a  man  liimself 
Of  some  three  thousand  a  year,  and  is  come  up 
To  learn  to  quarrel,  and  to  live  by  his  wits, 
And  go  down  again,  and  die  i'  the  country. 
When  he  can't  live  any  longer  here; 

Face.  How  !  to  quarrel  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  sir,  to  carry  quarrels, 
As  gallants  do ;  to  mann^e  them  bv  line. 

Face.  'Slid,  Nab,  the  doctor  is  tfie  only  man 
In  Christendom  for  him. 

Drug.  Is  he  ? 

Face.  He  has  made  a  table. 
With  mathematical  demonstrations, 
Touching  the  art  of  quarrels. 

Drug.  Has  he  ? 

Face.  He  will  give  him 
An  instrument  to  quarrel  by. 

Drug.  W  ill  he .? 

Face.  Go,  bring  them  both. 
Him  and  his  sister.     And  for  thee,  with  hci' 
The  doctor  haply  may  persuade.     Go  to. 
Sha't  give  his  worship  a  new  damask  suit 
Upon  the  premises. 

Sub.  Oh,  good  captain 

Face.  He  shall : 
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lie  is  the  honcstcst  IcUow,   doctur Stay  not; 

No  otTcrs ;  briiiij;  tlic  damask  and  the  parties. 

Drug.  I'll  fry  my  power,  sir. 

h\ict:   And  thy  uill,  too,  Nab. 

Sail,  "lis  siooil   tobacco,    this.      What    is't   u 
pound  .'' 

Dnii:.  I'll  sell  your  worship  a  hogshead  of  it. 

l-'acc.  He'll  send  you  a  hogshead,  doctor. 
[Abel  riois  oitt^  uiiil  I'.^ce  brings  him  back. 

Sub.  Oh,  no ! 

Face.  He  will  do't : 

It  is  the  noodest  soul Abel,  about  it. 

'Ihou  shalt  know  more  anon.     A\vay,  begone. 

Drug.  I'll  give  him  a  pound. I'll  give  him 

iwo  pound.  [E.vit. 


Fine.  A  miserable  rogue,  and  lives  with  cheese, 
And  has   the  worms.     That  was  the  cause,  in- 
deed, 
Wliv  lie  came  now.     He  dealt  with  mc  in   pri- 
vate. 
To  get  a  medicine  for  them. 

Sub.  And  shall,  sir.     This  v.'orks. 

Face.  A  wife,  a  wife  for  one  of  us,   my  dear 
Subtle : 
We'll  e'en  draw  lots, 
But  Hoi  must  ha\e  no  breath  on't. 

Sub.  Mum. 
Away  you  to  your  Surly,  yonder;  catch  him. 

Face.  Pray  Heaven,  I  have  not  staid  too  long. 

Sub.  I  fear  it.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. 


E///r7- Tribui-.vtiox  aiid  Ananias. 
l.'rib.  Thksi:  chastisements  are  conmion  to  the 
saints ; 
And  such  rebukes  we  iif  tlie  separation 
..Must  bear  with  willing  slioulders,  as  the  trials 
Sent  forth  to  tempt  our  frailties. 

Ana.  In  pure  zeal, 
I  do  not  like  the  num.     He  is  a  Heathen, 
And  speaks  the  language  of  Canaan,  truly. 
Trib.  I  think  him  a  prophane  person,  indeed. 
Ana.  Let  us  call  on  him,  then. 
Trib.  The  motion's  good. 
And  of  the  spirit;  I  will  knock  first.     Peace  be 
within. 

Elder  Subtle. 

Sub.  Oh,  are  you  come .''  Tvvas  time.     Your 
three  score  minutes 
Were  at  the  last  thread,  you  see.     Wicked  A- 

nanias  ! 
A\\  thou  returned  ?  Nay,  then,  it  goes  down  yet. 

Frib.  Sir,  be  appeased  ;  he  is  coine  to  humble 
Himself  in  spirit,  and  ask  your  patience, 
If  loo  much  zeal  hath  carried  hrni  aside 
From  the  due  path. 

Sub.  Why,  this  doth  f|nalify. 

Trib.  The  brethren  had  no  purpose,  verily. 
To  L'ivc  you  the  least  grievance;  but  are  ready 
To  lend  their  willing  hands  to  any  project 
The  spirit  and  you  direct. 

.S'///».  This  qualifies  more. 

Tril).  Aiul  for  the  orj)hans'  goods,  let  them  be 
valued, 
( )r  what  is  needful  else  to  the  holy  work, 
it  shall  be  nuuihercd.     Here,  by  me,  the  saints 
Throw  down  their  purse  before  you. 

Sub.  This  qualifies  most ! 
\\  iiv.  thus  it  should  be;  now  ycu  understand. 
I  hue  I  discovered  so  unto  you  of  our  stone, 
.\ih1  of  the  good  that  it  shall  bring  your  cause  ? 
Nature's  miracle, 
■J  he  divine  secret,  that  doth  fly  in  clouds 


From  east  to  west;  and  whose  tradition 
Is  not  from  men,  but  spirits. 

Ana.  I  hate  traditions  : 
I  do  not  trust  them 

Trib.  Peace. 

Ana.  They  are  popish,  all. 
I  will  not  peace.     I  will  not 

Trib.  Ananias  ! 

Ana.  Please  (he  profane,  to  grieve  the  godly. 
I  may  not. 

Sub.  Well,  Ananias,  tlion  shalt  overcome. 

Trib.  It  is  an  ignorant  zeal,  that  haunts  him,  sir: 
But,  truly,  else,  a  \ery  faitht'ul  brother. 

Sub.  Has  he  a  comiK'tent  sum  there  i'  the  bas. 
To  Iniy  the  goods  w  ithin .''  I  am  made  guardian. 
And  must  for  charity  and  conscience  sake, 
Now  see  the  most  be  made  for  my  poor  orphans  : 
Thougli  I  desire  the  brethren  too,  good  gainers. 
There  they  are  within.     When  you  have  viewed 

and  bought  them. 
And  ta'cn  the  inventory  of  what  they  are. 
They  are  ready  for  projection  ;  there's  no  more 
To  do ;  cast  on  the  medicine,  so  much  siher 
As  there  is  tin  there,  so  much  gold  as  Ijrass, 
I'll  give't  you  in  by  weight. 

Trib.  But  how  long  time. 
Sir,  must  the  saints  expect  yet  ? 

Sub.  J.et  ine  see — 
How's  the  moon  now.?    Eight,  nine,    ten   davs 

hence. 
He  will  be  silver  potate;  then,  three  days 
Before  he  citronise :  some  fifteen  days 
Ihe  niajisleriuin  will  be  perfected. 

Ana.  About  the  second  day  of  the  third  week 
In  the  ninth  month  ? 

Sub.  Yes. 

'J'/ib.  What  will  the  oi-jjlians' goods  arise  to, 
think  you  ? 

Sab.  Some  hundred  marks :  as  much  as  filled 
three  cars 
T'idaden  now;  you'll  make  six  millions  of  them. 
But  I  nuist  ha'  more  coals  laid  in. 

Trib.  How  ? 

Sub.  Another  load. 
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And  then  wc  have  finished.     If  the  holy  purse 
Should,  with  this  draught,  fall  low,  and  that  the 

saints 
Do  need  a  present  sum,  I  have  a  trick 
To  melt  the  pewter  you  shall  buy  now,  instantly, 
And,  with  a  tincture,  make  you  as  good  Dutch 

dollars 
As  any  are  in  Holland. 

Trib.  Can  you  so  ? 

Sub.  Ay,  and  shall  'hide  the  third  examination. 

Ana.  It  will  be  joyful  tidings  to  the  brethren. 

Sub.  But  you  must  carry  it  secret. 

2'rib.  /Aye ;  but  stay  : 
This  act  of  coining,  is  it  lawful  ? 

A)ia.  Lawful ! 
We  know  no  magistrate;  or  if  we  did, 
This  is  foreign  coin. 

Sub.  It  is  no  coining,  sir; 
It  is  but  casting. 

Ti'ib.  Ha  !  you  distinguish  well : 
Casting  of  money  may  be  lawful. 

Ana.  'Tis,  sir. 

IVib.  Truly,  I  take  it  so. 

Sub.  There  is  no  scruple, 
Sir,  to  be  made  of  it:  believe  Ananias; 
This  case  of  conscience  he  is  studied  in. 

Trib.  I'll  make  a  question  of  it  to  tlie  breth- 
ren. 

[Knock  zcithou.t. 

Sub.  There  is  some  to  speak  with  me.     Go  in, 
I  pray  you, 
And  view  the  parcels.     That  is  the  inventory. 
I'll  come  to  you  straight.     [Eveunt  Trii'.ula- 
TiON  and  AxAXiAS.J  Who  is  it.''  Face  .^ 
Appear. 

Enter  Face. 
How  now }  Good  prize  ? 

Face.  Good  pox  !  Yond'  costive  cheater 
Never  came  on. 

Sub.  How,  then? 

Face.  I  have  walked  the  round 
Till  now,  and  no  such  tiling. 

Sub.  And  have  you  quit  him  ? 

Face.  Quit  him  !  an'  hell  would  quit  liim  too, 
he  were  happy. 
'Slight !  would  you  have  me  stalk  like  a  mill-jade 
All  day,  for  one,  that  will  not  yield  us  grains  .^ 
I  know  him  of  old. 

Sub.  Uh,  but  to  have  gulled  him, 
Had  been  a  mastery. 

Face.  Let  him  go,  black  boy  ! 
And  turn  thee,  that  some  fresh  news  may  possess 

thee. 
A  noble  count,  a  don  of  Spain, 
Fin-nished  with  pistolcts  and  pieces  of  eight. 
Will  straight  be    here,  my  rogue,  to  have  thy 

batii, 
(That  is  the  colour)  and  to  make  his  battery 
Upon  our  Dol,  our  castle,  our  Cin(]ue-port, 
Our  Dover-pier,  our  what  thou  wilt. 
Where  is  the  doxy  ? 


Sub.  I  will  send  her  to  thee ; 
And   but  dispatch  my  brace  of  Utile  John  Ley- 
dens, 
And  come  again  myself. 

Face.  Are  they  within,  then  ? 

Sub.  Numbering  the  sum. 

Face.  How  much  } 

Sub.  A  hundred  marks,  boy.  [Erif. 

Face.  W'hy,  tiiis  is  a  lucky  day  !  Ten  poui.ds 
of  Mammon ; 
Three  of  my  clerk  ;  a  portague  of  my  grocer  ; 
This  of  the  brethren  ;  beside  reversions, 
And  estates  to  come  i'  the  widow,  and  my  count. 
My  share  to-day  will  not  be  bought  for  forty — 

Enle?-  DoL. 

Dol.  What? 

Face.  Pounds,  dainty  Dorothy — Art  thou  so 
near  ? 

Dol.  Yes — say,  lord   general,  how    fares  our 
camp  ? 

Face.  This  dear  hour 
A  dainty  Don  is  talcen  with  my  Dol ; 
And  thou   may'st  make  his  ransom  what  thou 

wilt. 
My  Dousabel. 

Dol.  What  is  he,  general  ? 

Face.  An  Adalontado, 
A  Grandee,  girl.    W^\s  not  my  Dapper  here  vet? 

Dol.  No. 

Face.  Noi-  my  D  rugger  ? 

Dol.  Neither 

Face.  A  pox  on  tliem  ! 
They  arc  so  long  a  furnishing  ! 

Enter  Subti  k. 

IIou  now  ?  Wa  you  done  ? 

Sub.  Done  !  They  are  gone.     Tlie  sum 
Is  here  in  bank,  my  Face.     I  would  we  knew 
Another  champion    now  would  buy   them  out- 
right. 

Face.  'Slid,  Nab  shall  do  it  against  he  have, 
the  widow. 
To  furnish  household. 

Sub.  Excellent  well  thought  on. 
Prav  heaven  he  come  ! 

Face.  I  pray  he  keep auay, 
Till  our  new  business  l)e  o'erpast. 

Sub.  Ihit,  Face, 
How  cam'st  thou  by  this  secret  Don  ? 

Face.  A  spirit 
Brought  me  tiie  intelligence  in  a  paper  here. 
As  I  was  conjuring  yonder  in  my  circle 
For  Surly.     I  ha'  my  liies  abroad.     Your  bath 
Is  famous,  Subtle,  by  my  means.     Sweet  Dol, 
^'ou  nuist  go  tune  your xirsinal :  no  losing 
O'  the  least  time.     And  do  you  hear  ?  His  great 
Verdugoship  has  not  a  jot  of  language  : 
So  nmch  the  easier  to  be  co/ened,  my  Dolly; 
He  will  come  here  in  a  hired  coach,  obscure, 
And  our  own  coachman,   \vhom  I  have  sent  to 
iiuide ; 
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No  creature  else.     Who's  that?       [One  knocks. 

Sub.  It  is  ni)t  he  ! 

Face.  Oh,  no,  not  yet,  this  hour. 

Siih.  Who  is't.? 

Do/.  Dapper, 
Your  i-!trk. 

Fine.  God's  will !  tliPM,  quern  of  fairy. 
On  with  your  tin; ;  ami,  doctor,  with  your  robes. 
Let  us  dispatch  him,  for  God's  sake. 

Sub.  '  I'will  be  long. 

Face.  1  warrant  you  :  take  but  the  cues  I  give 

yon> 
It  shall  be  brief  enous;h.     'Slii;ht,  here  are  more  ! 
Abel,  and,  I  think,  tiie  angry  boy,  the  heir, 
'I'hat  fain  would  quarrel. 
Sub.  And  the  widow  } 
Face.  No; 
Not  that  I  see.     Awav. 

[E.vcuiit  Subtle  and  Doi>. 
O,  sirs,  you  arc  welcome  ! 

Enter  Dapper,  Dp.ugger,  and  Kastril. 
T!ie  doctor  is  within,  rao^■ing  for  you. 
I  have  had  the  most  ado  to  win  him  to  it. 
lie  swears  you'll  be  the  darling  of  the  dice. 
Dap.  Shall  see  her  grace  ? 
Face.  See  her,  and  kiss  her  too — What,  ho- 
nest Nab  ! 
Hast  brought  the  damask  ? 

Drug.  No,  sir,  here's  tobacco. 

Face.  'Tis  well  done,  Nab.     'I'hou'lt  bring  the 

damask,  too  ? 
Drus.  Yes.     ll(Te's  the  gentleman,  captain  ; 
master  Kastril, 
.1  have  brought  to  see  the  doctor. 

Face.  Where's  the  widow  ?  [Whispers. 

Drug.  Sir,  as  he  likes,   his   sister   (he   says) 

shall  come. 
Face.  Oh,  is  it  so  ? 
Drug,   ril   introduce    him.      Master  Kastril, 

captain  Face. 
Face.  Good  time.     Is  your  name  Kastril,  sir? 
Jv'rts.  Ave,  and  the  best  of  the  Kastrils ;  I'd 
be  sorry  else, 
T>y  fifteen  hundred  a-year.   Where  is  the  doctor  r 
i\iy  mad  tobacco  boy,  here,  tells  me  of  one 
That  can  do  things.     Has  he  any  skill  ? 
Face.  Wherein,  sir  ? 

Kas.  To  carry  a  business,  manage  a  quarrel 
fairly, 
Upon  fit  terms. 

Face.  It  .seems,  sir,  you  are  but  young 
.\bout  the  town,  that  can  make  that  a  question. 
Kas.  .Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  have  heard  some 
speech 
Of  the  angrv  bovs,  and  seen  them  take  tobacco. 
And  in  his  shop  ;  and  I  can  take  it  too  : 
And  1  would  fain  be  one  of  them,  and  go  down 
And  practise  in  the  country. 

Face.  Sir,  for  the  duello. 
The  doctor,  I  assure  you,  shall  inform  you, 
'I"o  the  least  shadow  of  a  hair  j  and,  then,  rules 


To  <:ive  and  take  the  lie  by.    ' 

Kas.  How  !  to  take  it  ? 

J''((cc.  Y(  s,  in  oblique,  he'll  shew  you,  or  in 
circle. 
But  never  in  diameter.     I'll  tell  yon  his  method: 
I'irst,  he  will  enter  ynu  at  some  ordinary. 

Kas.  No,  I'll  come  not  there.     You  shall  par- 
don me. 

Face.  P'or  why,  sir  ? 

Kas.  There's  gaming  there,  and  tricks. 

Face.  Why,  would  you  be 
A  gallant,  and  not  game  ? 

Kas.  Aye,  'twill  spend  a  man. 

Face.  Spend  you  !  it  will  repair  you,  when  you 
are  spent. 
How  do  they  live  by  their  wits  there,  that  have 

vented 
Six  times  your  fortune  ? 

Kas.  What,  tin-ee  thousand  a  year  ? 

Face.  Aye,  t'orty  thousand. 
Here's  a  young  gentleman 
Is  born  to  nothing,  forty  marks  a  year. 
Which  I  count  nothing.     He  is  to  be  initiated. 
And  have  a  fly  o'  the  doctor.     He  will  win  you, 
By  irresistible  luck,  within  this  fortnight, 
iMioiigh  to  buy  a  barony. 

Kas.  Do  you  not  gull  on?  ? 

Face.  'Ods  my  life  !  do  you  think  it  ? 
Why,  Nab  here  knows  it. 

And  then  for  making  matches  for  rich  widows, 
Young  gentlewomen,  heirs,  the  fortunatest  man  ! 
He's  sent  to,  far  and  near,  all  over  England, 
'I'o  have  his  counsel,  and  to  know  their  fortunes. 

Kas.  Adzooks  !  my  sister  shall  see  him. 

Face.  I'll  tell  you,  sir. 
What  he  did  tellme  of  Nab. 
It's  a  strange  thing; 
By  the  way,  you  nuist  eat  no  cheese.  Nab ;    it 

breeds  melancholy, 
And  that  same  melancholy   breeds  worms)  but 

pass  it ; 
He  told  me,  honest  Nab,  he  was  ne'er  at  tavern 
But  once  in's  life  ! 

Drug.  Ti-oth,  and  no  more  I  was  not 

Face.  And  then  he  was  so  sick 

Drug.  Could  he  tell  you  that  too  ? 

Face.  How  should  I  know  it? 

Drug.  In  troth,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story  : 
We  had  been  a  shooting. 

And  had  a  piece  of  fat  ram  mutton  to  supper, 
Tir.it  lav  so  heavy  o'  my  stomach 

Fi/cc.  And  he  has  no  head 
To  bear  any  wine  :    for  what  w ith  the  noise  of 

the  fidlcrs. 
And  care  of  his  shop  ;  for  he  dares  keep  no  ser- 
vant  

Drug.  My  head  did  so  ache 

Face.   As  he  was  l"ain  to  be  brought  home. 
The  doctor  told  me.     And  then  a  good  old  wo- 
man  

Drug.  (Yfcs,  faith,  she  dwells  in  Sea  coal-lane^ 
did  cure  me 
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With  sodden  ale,  and  pellitory  o'  the  wall ; 
Cost  me  but  twopence.     I  had  another  sickness, 
Was  worse  than  that 

Face.  Ave,  that  was  the  grief 
Thou  took'st  for  being  'sessed  at  eighteen  pence, 
For  the  water-work. 

Drug.  In  truth,  and  it  was  like 
To  have  cost  me  almost  my  life. 

Face.  Thy  hair  went  off. 

Drug.  Yes; 
'Twas  done  for  spite. 

Face.  Nay,  so  says  the  doctor. 

Kus.  Pray  thee,  tobacco  boy,  go  fetch  my  sus- 
ter ; 
I'll  see  this  learned  boy  before  I  go ; 
And  so  shall  she. 

Face.  Sir,  he  is  busy  now  ; 
But  if  you  have  a  sister  to  fetch  hither, 
Perhaps    your   own   pains   may   command   her 

sooner. 
And  he  by  that  time  will  be  free. 

Kas.  I  go. 

Face.  Drugscr,  she's  thine — the  damask. 

[Exeunt  DiiuGGEU  and  Kastril 
Subtle  and  I 

Must  wrestle  for  her.     [Aside.']     Come  on,  Mas- 
ter Dapper ; 
You  see  how  I  turn  clients  here  away, 
To  give  your  cause  dispatch.     Have  you  per- 
formed 
The  cei'emonies  were  enjoined  you  ? 

Dap.  Yes,  o'  tlie  vinegar. 
And  the  clean  shirt. 

Face.  Tis  well ;  that  shirt  may  do  you 
More  worship  than  you  think. 
Ha'  you  provided  for  her  grace's  servants  ? 

Dap.  Yes,  here  are  six-score   Edward's  shil- 
lings. 

Face.  Good. 

Dap.  And  an  old  Harry's  sovereign. 

Face.  Very  good. 

Dap.  And  three  James's  shillings,  and  an  Eli- 
zabeth's groat ; 
Just  twenty  nobles. 

Face.  Oh,  you  are  too  just ! 
I  would  you  had  the  other  noble  in  Mary's. 

Dap.  I  have  some  Philip  and  Mary's. 

Face.  Aye,  those  same 
Are  best  of  all.     Where  are  they  ^    Hark  !  the 
doctor. 

Enter  Subtle. 

Sub.  Is  her  grace's  cousin  come  ? 

Face.  He  is  come. 

Suh.  And  is  he  fasting? 

Face.  Yes. 

Sub.  And  hath  cried  hum? 

Face.  Thrice,  you  must  answer. 

Dap.  Thrice. 

Sub.  And  as  oft,  buz  ? 

Face.  If  you  have,  say. 

J)ap.  I  have. 


Sub.  Then,  to  her  cu7, 
Hoping  that  he  hath  vinegared  his  senses, 
As  he  was  bid,  the  fairy  queen  dispenses, 
By  me,  this  robe,  the  petticoat  of  fortune ; 
Which  that  he  straiglit  put  on,  she  doth  impor- 
tune, 
And  though  to  fortune  near  be  her  petticoat. 
Yet  nearer  is  her  smock,  the  queen  doth  note  : 
And  therefore,  even  of  that  a  piece  she  has  sent, 
Which,  being  a  child,  to  wrap  him  in,  was  rent ; 
And  prays  him  for  a  scarf,  he  now  will  wear  it 
(With  as  much  love  as  then  iier  grace  did  tear  it) 
About  his  eyes,  to  shew  he  is  fortunate. 

[They  blind  him  toith  a  rag. 
And,  trusting  unto  her  to  make  his  state, 
He'll  throw  away  all  worldly  pelf  upon  him  : 
Which,  that  he  will  perform,  she  doth  not  doubt 
him. 

Face.  She  need  not  doubt  him,  sir.     Alas  !  he 
has  nothing 
But  what  he  will  part  withal  as  willingly. 
Upon  her  grace's  word  (throw  away  your  purse), 
As  she  should  ask  it. 

She  cannot  bid  that  thing,  but  he'll  obey. 
If  you  have  a  ring  about  you,  cast  it  off. 
Or  a  silver  seal  at  your  wrist :  her  grace  will  send 
Her  fairies  here  to  search  you  ;  therefore  deal 
Directly  with  her  highness.     If  they  find 
That  you  conceal  a  mite,  you  are  undone. 

[He  throws  away  as  they  bid  him. 

Dap.  Truly,  there's  all. 

Face.  All  what ! 

Dap.  My  money,  truly. 

Face.  Keep  nothing  that  is  transitory  about 
you. 
Look,  the  elves  are  come 
To  pinch  you,  if  you  tell  not  truth.     Advise  you. . 

Dap.  Oil,  I  have  a  paper  with  a  spur-ryal  in't. 

Face.  Ti,  ti. 
They  knew  it,  they  say. 

Dap.  By  this  good  light,  I  ha'  nothing 
But  a  half  crown 

Of  gold,  about  my  wrist,  that  my  love  gave  me. 
And  a  leaden  heart  I  wore,  sin'  she  forsook  me. 

Face.  I  thought  'twas  something.     And  would 
you  incur 
Your  aunt's  displeasure  for  these  trifles?  Come, 
I  had  rather  you  had  thrown  away  twenty  half-» 

crowns. 
You  may  wear  your  leaden  heart  still.     [Knock.] 
How  now  ? 

Enter  Dot. 

Sub.  What  news,  Dol  ? 
Dol.  Yondcr's  your  knight,  sir  Mammon. 
Face.  God's  lid,  we  never  thought  of  iiim  till 
now. 
Where  is  he  ? 

Dol.  Here,  hard  by.     He's  at  the  door. 
Sub.  And  you  arc  not  ready  now. 
Dol.  He  must  be  scut  back. 
Face.  Oh,  by  no  means. 
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Wliatsliall  wc  dd  ^^ith  this  same  puftuiii  here, 
]\'ow  he's  <)'  die  spit? 

Suli.  Whv,  lay  liini  l)ark  awhile, 
With  some  device.     'I'i,  ti,  ti,  li,  ti.     Would  her 
grace  speak  witii  luc?  \^hnoch. 

I  come.     Help,  Dol. 

Fact:  Who's  there .?  Sir  Epicure? 

[He  speaks  tfiroiigh  the  hy-liolr,  the  other 
knocking.] 
My  master's  i'  the  way.     Please  you  to  ^valk 
Three  or  tour  turns,  but  till  his  back  be  turned. 
And  I  am  for  you.     Quickly,  Dol.      [Exit  Dol. 

Si/f>.  Her  ijrace 
Commends  her  kindly  to  you,  Master  Dapper. 
Dap.  I  long  to  see  her  grace. 
iSiili.  She  now  is  set 
At  dinner  in  her  bed,  and  she  has  sent  you, 
From  her  own  jjrivate  trencher,  a  dead  mouse, 
And  a  piece  of  giuL'crbread,  to  \ie  merry  withal. 
And  stay  your  stomach,  lest  you  faint  with  fast- 
ing : 
Yet,  if  you  could  hold  out,  till  she  saw  you,  (she 

says) 
It  would  be  better  for  you. 


Face.  Sir,  lie  shall 
Hold  out,  ai\'  'twere  this  two  hours,  for  her  high- 

nes'5 ; 
I  can  assure  you  that.     We  will  not  lose 
All  we  ha'  done 

Sub.  He  must  tiot  ^ee,  nor  speak 
To  any  body,  till  then. 

Fare.  For  that  we'll  put,  sir, 
A  stay  in's  mouth. 

Still.  Of  what  r 

Face.  Of  gingerbread. 
Make  you  it  fit. 
Ciape,  sir,  and  let  him  fit  you. 

Still.  Where  shall  we  now 
Bestow  him  ? 

Dol.  1'  the  privy. 

Sttl).  Come,  along,  sir, 
I  now  must  shew  you  fortune's  privy  lodgings. 

Face.  Are  they  perfumed,  and  his  batli  ready.? 

Sub.  All. 
Only  the  fumigation's  somewhat  strong. 

Face.  Sir  Epicure,  I  lun  yours,  sir,  by  and  by. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.  I 

Face  and  Mammon  7)ieet. 

Face.  On,  sir,  you  are  come  i'  the  only  fmcst 
time. 

Mam.  Where's  master  ? 

Face.  Now  preparing  for  projection,  sir. 
Your  stutiWill  be  all  changed  shortly. 

AFain.  Into  gold  ? 

Face.  To  gold  and  silver,  sir. 

Mam.  Silver  I  care  not  for. 

Face.  Yes,  sir,  a  little  to  give  beggars. 

Mam.  Where's  the  lady  ? 

Face.  At  hand  here.     I  ha'  told  her  such  brave 
things  of  you, 
Touching  your  bounty,  and  your  noble  spirit 

j\Iam.  Hast  thou  ? 

Face.  As  she  is  almost  in  her  fit  to  sec  you. 
I'lit,  good  sir,  no  divinity  i'  your  conference, 
lor  fear  of  putting  her  in  a  rage 

Mam.  I  warrant  thee. 

Face.  The  very  house,  sir,  would  run  mad. — 
You  know  it, 
ilow  scrupulous  he  is,  and  violent 
'(.iainst  the  least  act  of  sin. 

Mam.  I  am  schooled,  good  Uleii. 

Face.  And  you  must  praise  her  house,  remem- 
ber that, 
And  her  nobility. 

Mam.  Let  me  alone  ; 
\o  herald,  nor  no  antiquary,  Lungs, 
^I'.all  do  it  better.     Go. 


Elite?'  Dol. 

Here  she  comes. 

Fare.  To  him,  Dol,  suckle  him.     This  is  tlic 
noble  knight 
I  told  your  ladyship.  [Exit  Facl. 

Mam.  Madam,  with  your  pardon, 
I  kiss  your  vesture. 

Dol.  Sir,  I  were  uncivil 
If  I  would  suffer  that ;  my  lij)  to  you,  sir. 

Mam.  I   hope   my  lord,  your   brother,    be  in 

healtli,  lady. 
Dol.  My  lord,  my  brother  is,  though  I  no  lady, 

sir. 
Matn.  'Tis  your  prerogative. 
Dol.   Rather  your  courtesy. 
Mam.  Were  there  nought  else  to  enlarge  your 
virtues  to  me. 
These  answers  speak    your   breeding  and  your 
blood. 
Dol.  Blood  we  boast  none,  sir;  a  poor  baron's 

flauglitcr. 
]\la»i.  Poor!  and  gat  you?  Profane  not.    Had 
your  father 
Slept  all  the  happy  remnant  of  his  life, 
.•\tt(M-  that  act. 

He  had  done  enough  to  make  himself 
And  his  posterity  noble. 

Sweet  madam,  let  me  be  particular 

Dol.  Particular,   sir?  I  pray  you,  know  your 

distance. 
Mam.  In  no  ill  sense,  sweet  lady,  but  to  ask 
How  your  fair  graces  pas,-  the  hours?  I  see 
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You  are  lodged  here  i'  tlie  liousc  of  a  rare  man, 
An  excellent  artist ;  hut  wiiat's  that  to  you  ? 

Dol.  Yes,  sir,  I  study  here  tlie  mathematics. 
And  distillation. 

Mam.  Oh,  I  cry  your  pardon, 
lie's  a  divine  instructor. 

Dol.  Aye,  and  tor  his  pliysick,  sir 

Ma//!.  Abo^•e  the  art  of  /Esculapius, 
That  drew  the  envy  of  the  thunderer  ! 
I  know  all  this,  and  more. 

Vol.  Troth,  I  am  taken,  sir. 
Whole  with  these  studies,  that  contemplate  na- 
ture. 
j\lam.  It  Is  a  noble  humour  :  l>ut  this  form 
Was  not  intended  to  so  dark  a  use. 
I  muse,  my  lord,  your  brother,  will  permit  it ! 
You  should  spend  half  my  land  first,  were  I  he. 
Does  not  this  diamond  look  better  on  my  finger 
Than  i'  the  quari'y  ? 
Dol.  Yes. 

Mam.  Why,  you  arc  like  it. 
You  were  created,  lady,  for  the  liiiht! 
Here,  you  shall  wear  it ;  take  it,  the  first  pledge 
Of  what  I  speak,  to  bind  you  to  believe  me. 
Dot.  In  chains  of  adamant? 
Mam.  Yes,  the  strongest  bands. 
And  take  a  secret,  too :  here,  by  your  side, 
Doth  stand,  this  hour,  the  happiest  man  in  Europe. 
Dol.  You  are  contented,  sir  ? 
Mam.  Nay,  in  true  being, 
The  envy  of  princes,  and  the  fear  of  states. 
Dol.  Say  you  so,  sir  Epicure  ? 
Mam.  Yes,  and  thou  shalt  prove  it, 
Daughter  of  honour.     I  have  cast  mine  eye 
Upon  tiiy  form,  and  I  \vill  rear  this  beauty 
Above  all  stiles. 

Do/.  You  mean  no  treason,  sir  ? 
Ma?u.  No  :   I  will  take  away  that  jealousy. 
I  am  the  lord  of  tlie  philosopher's  stone, 
And  thou  the  lady. 

Dol.  How,  sir!  ha' you  that? 
Mam.  I  am  the  master  of  the  mastery. 
This  day  the  good  old  wretch  here,  o'  the  house. 
Has  made  it  for  us ;  now  he's  at  projection. 
Think,  therefore,  thy  first  wish  now ;  let  me  hear 

it; 
And  it  shall  rain  into  thy  lap,  no  shower, 
But  Hoods  of  gold,  whole  cataracts,  a  deluge — 

Enter  Face. 

Face.  Sir,  you're  too  loud ;   I  hear  you  every 
word 
I  no  the  laboratory.     Some  fitter  place  ; 
The  garden,  or  great  chamber  above.     How  like 
you  her  ? 
Mam.  Excellent !  Lungs.     There's  for  thee. 

[^Givcs  iiionci/. 
Face.  But  di)  you  hear? 
Good  sir,  })ewarc  no  mention  of  the  Rabbins. 
Mum.  We  tiiink  not  on  them, 

[Exeunt  Mammox  and  Dol. 
Face.  Oh,  it  is  well.  sir.     Subtle  ! 


Enter  Subtle. 

Face.  Dost  thou  not  laugh  ! 

Sub.  Yes.     Are  they  gone? 

Face.  All's  clear. 

Sub.  The  widow  is  come. 

Face.  And  your  quarrelling  disciple  ? 

Sub.  Aye. 

Face.  I  must  to  my  captainship  again,  thciii 

Sub,  Stay,  bring  them  in  fiist. 

Face.  So  t  meant.     What  is  she  ? 
A  bonny  belle  ? 

Sxib.  I  know  not. 

Face.  We'll  draw  lots. 
You'll  stand  to  that  ? 

Sub.  What  else  ? 
To  the  door,  man. 

Face,  You'll  have   the  first  kiss,  'cause  T  am 
not  ready. 

Sub.  \'es,  and  perhaps  hit  you  tln-ougli  both 
the  nostrils. 

Enter  Kastril  and  Pliant. 

Face.  ^^' ho  w"Ould  you  speak  with  ? 

has.  Where's  the  captain? 

Face.  Gone,  sir, 
About  some  business. 

Kas.  Gone  ! 

Face.  He'll  return  straight. 
But,  master  doctor,  his  lieutenant,  is  here. 

Sub.  Come  near,  my  worshipful  boy,  ray  Ter- 
ra Fill. 
That  is,  my  boy  of  land  ;   make  thv  approaches. 
Welcome  :   I  know  thy  lust,  and  thy  desires. 
And  I  will  serve  and  satisfy  them.     Begin; 
Charge  me  from   thence,  or  thence,  or  in  this 

line ; 
Here  is  my  centre  :  ground  thv  quarrel. 

Kas.  Yon  lie  ! 

Sub.  How,  child  of  wrath  and  anger  !  the  loud 
lie  ! 
For  what,  my  sudden  boy  ? 

Kas.  Nay,  that  look  you  to, 
I  am  afore-hand. 

Sub.  O,  this  is  no  true  grammar, 
And    as  ill   logick !    You   must   render  causes, 

child, 
Your   first   and   second    intentions,   know    your 

canons, 
And  your  divisions,  moods,  degrees,  and  differ- 
ences, 
And  ha'  your  elements  perfect 

Kas.  What,  is  this 
The  angry  tongue  he  talks  in  ? 

Sub.  That  false  precept 
Of  being  afore-hand,  has  deceived  a  number. 
And  made  them  entfr  quarrels,  oftentimes, 
Before  they  were  aware ;  and  afterward 
Against  their  wills. 

Kas.  How  must  I  do  then,  sir  ? 

Sub.  I  cry  this  lady  mercy  :   she  should  first 
Have  been  saluted. 
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I  do  call  vou  lady,  [Kisses  her. 

BecauNe  voii  arc  to  be  one,  ere't  be  Ion;:, 

Mv  soft  and  buxom  widow,  [He  kisses  her. 

Kas.  Is  jihe,  i'  faith  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  or  niv  iicart  is  an  egregious  liar. 

A'«.s-.  How  know  you  ? 

Sub.  By  inspection  on  her  forehead, 
And  subtility  of  her  lip,  which  must  be  tasted 
Often,  to  make  a  judgment. 

\Hc  kisses  her  again. 
Here  is  ytt  a  line, 
In  livo  't'ronti.%  tells  me,  he  is  no  knight. 

PIL  What  is  he,  sir  ? 

Sub.  Let  me  sec  your  hand. 
Oh,  your  linea  Tortuiid  makes  it  plain  ; 
lie  is  a  soldier,  or  a  man  of  art,  lady  ; 
But  ^hali  ha\e  some  great  honour  shortly. 

l^li.  Ijrother, 
I  Ic's  a  rare  man,  believe  me  ! 

A'«.s.  Hold  your  peace. 
Here  comes  the  other  rare  man. 

Enter  Face. 

'Save  you,  captain. 

Face.  Good  master  Kastril,  is  this  your  sister  } 

Kas.  Ay,  sir. 
Please  to  kuss  her,  and  be  proud  to  know  her. 

Face.  I  shall  he  proud  to  know  you,  lady. 

P/i.  Brother,  he  calls  me  lady  too. 

Kas.  Ay,  i)eace,  I  heard  it. 

Face.  The  count  is  come. 

Sub.  Why,  you  must  entertain  him. 

Face.  \\  hat'll  you  do 
With  these  the  while? 

Sub.  Why  have  them  up,  and  shew  them 
Some  fustian  book,  or  the  dark  glass. 

Face.  'l'"ore  god. 
She  is  a  delicate  dab-chick  I  I  nmst  have  her. 

[Exit. 

Sub.  Must  you  ?  Ay,  if  your  fortune  will,  you 
must. 
Come,  sir,  the  captain  will  come  to  us  presently: 
I'll  have  you  to  my  chamber  of  demonstrations. 
Where  I'll  shew  you  my  instrument. 
That  haih  the  se\eral   scales  upon't,   shall  make 

you 
Able  to  fjuarrel,  at  a  straw's  breadth  by  moon- 
light. 
And,  lady,  I'll  have  you  look  in  a  glass, 
Some  half  an  hour,  but  to  clear  your  eye-sight. 
Against  you  see  yom*  fortune;  which  is  greater 
Than  I  may  judge  upon  the  sudden,  trust  me. 

[E.reuiit. 

Enter  Face. 

/Pace.  Where  are  you,  doctor  ? 
Sub.  [uithiri.^  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 
Face.  I  will  have  this  same  widow,  now  1  have 
seen  her, 
Ou  any  composition. 


Enter  SL'dtle. 

Sub.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Face.  Have  you  disposed  of  them, 

Sub.  I  have  sent  them  up. 

Face.  Subtle,  in  troth,  I  needs  must  have  this 
widow. 

Sub.  Is  that  the  matter.? 

Face.  Nay,  but  hear  mc. 

Sub.  Go  to. 
If  you  rebel  once,  Dol  shall  know  it  all. 
Therefore  be  quiet,  and  obey  your  chance. 

Face.  Nay, 
But  understand  :  I'll  give  you  composition. 

Sub.  I  will   not  treat  with  thee.     What,  sell 
my  fortune  ? 
'Tis  better  than  my  birth-right.    Do  not  nuu-mur. 
^Vin  her,  and  cari-y  her.     If  you  grumble,  Dol 
Knows  it  directly. 

Face.  Well,  sir,  I  am  silent. 
Will  you  go  help  to  fetch  in  Don  in  state? 

Sub.  I  follow  you,  sir.    We  must  k,eep  Face  in 
awe. 
Or  he  will  overlook  us  like  a  tyrant.  [Aside. 

Brain  of  a  taylor  !  NVho  comes  here  ?  Don  .John? 

Enter  Surly  like  a  Spaniard. 

Sur.  Sennores,  bcso  las  inunos,  a  vuestras  mere- 
ccdes. 

Sub.  Don,  your  scur\y,  yellow,  Madrid  face  is 
Avelcome. 

Sur.  Gratia. 

Sub.  He  speaks  out  of  a  fortification. 
Pray  god,  he  ha'  no  scjuibs  in  those  deep  sets, 

Sur.  For  dios,  sennores,  muy  linda  cusa  ! 

Sub.  What  says  he? 

Face.  Praises  the  house,  I  think  ; 
I  know  no  more  but's  action. 

Sub.  Yes,  the  Casa, 
i\Iy  precious  Diego,  will  prove  fair  enough 
To  cozen  you  in.     Do  you  mark?   You  shall 
Be  cozened,  Diego. 

Face.  Cozened,  do  you  see  ? 
My  worthy  Donzel,  cozened, 

Sur.   Entieudo. 

Sub.  Do  you  intend  it?  So  do  we,  dear  Don. 
Have  you  brought  pistolets,  or  portagues, 
My  solenm  Don?  Dost  thou  feel  any? 

Face.  Full.  [He  feels  his  pockets. 

Sub.  You  shall  be  emptied,  Don,  pumped  and 
drawn 
Dry,  as  they  say. 

Face.  'Slid,  Subtle,  how  shall  we  do  ! 

Sub.  For  what  ? 

Face.  Why  Dol's  employed,  you  know. 

Sub.  That's  true. 
'Fore  Heaven,  I  know  not : 
Mannnon  nmst  not  be  troubled. 

Face.  Mammon  ?  in  no  case. 
Think  ;  you  must  be  sudden. 

Sur.  Enticndo,  qua  la  sennora  cs  tan  hermosa, 
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que  codicio  tan  a  ter  la,  como  la  hicn  aventuranza 
de  mi  vida. 

Face.  Mi  vida  '^  'Slid,  Subtle,  he  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  widow. 
"What  dost  thou  say  to  draw  her  to't  ?  I  la  ! 
And  tell  her  it  is  her  fortune? 

Sub.  Dispatch,  and  call  her  brother,  too. 

\l^xit  Face. 
Sur.   Tiengo,  duda,  sennorex. 
Que  no  me  hagan  alguna  trni/cinn. 

Sub.  How,  issue  on?  Yes,  prcesto  sennor.  Please 
you 
Enthratha  the  Chumbratha,  worthy  Don  ? 
Where,  if  you  please  the  fates,  in  your  Bat/iada, 
You  shall  be  soaked,   and  stroaked,  and  tubbed, 

and  rubbed. 
And  scrubbed,  and  fubbed,  dear  Don,  before  you 

{TO.  _ 

You  shall,  in  faith,  mv  scurvy  baboon  Don, 
Be  curried,  clawed,  and  flawed,  and  tawed,   in- 
deed. 

[£x<^  Surly. 
I  will  the  heartlier  go  about  it  now. 
And  make  the  widow  a  punk  so  mucli  the  sooner, 
To  be  revcnced  on  this  iniperuous  Face  : 
The  quickly  doing  of  it  is  the  grace. 

Enter  Face,  Kastril,  and  Pliant. 

Face.  Come,  lady ;  I  knew  the  doctor  would 
not  leave, 
Till  he  had  found  the  very  nick  of  her  fortune. 

Kas.  To   be  a  countess,    say  you  ?  A  Spanish 
countess,  sir  ? 

PH.  Why,  is  that  better  than  an  English  coun- 
tess ? 

Face.  Better !  'Slight,  make  you  that  a  ques- 
tion, lady  ? 

Enter  Subtle. 

Here  comes  the  doctor. 

Sub.  My  most  honoured  lady, 
(For  so  I  am  now  to  stile  you,  having  found. 
By  this  my  scheme,  you  are  to  undergo 
An  honourable  fortune,  very  shortly) 
What  will  you  say  now,  if  some 

Face.  I  have  told  her  all,  sir ; 
And  her  right  worshipful  brother  here,  that  she 

shall  be 
A  countess  ;  do  not  delay  them,  sir ;  a  Spanish 
countess. 

Sub.  Still,   my  scarce  worshipful  captain,  you 
can  keep 
No  secret.    Well,  since  he  has  told  you,  madam. 
Do  you  forgive  him,  and  I  do. 

Kas.  She  shall  do  that,  sir; 
I'll  look  to't,  'tis  my  charge. 

Sub.  Well,  then,  nought  rests 
But  that  she  fit  her  love  now  to  her  fortune. 

Fli.  Truly,  I  shall  never  brook  a  Spaniard. 

Sub.  Nof 

Fli.  Never  since  eighty-eight  could   I   abide 
them. 

Vol.  U. 


7\nd  that  was  some  three  year  afore  I  was  born, 
in  truth. 
Sub.  Come,  you  must  love  him,  or  be  misera- 
ble. 
Kas.  Gods'lJd  you  shall  love  him,  or  I'll  kick 

you. 
Pli.  Why? 
I'll  do  as  you  will  ha'  me,  brother. 

Kas.  Do. 
Or  by  this  hand  you  are  not  my  suster, 
If  you  refuse. 

Fli.  I  will  not  refuse,  brothe;-. 

Enter  Surly. 

Sur.  Que  es  esto,  sennores,  que  non  se  venga? 
Esla  tardanza  me  mata  ! 

Face.  It  is  the  count  come  ; 
The  doctor  knew  he  would  be  here,  by  his  art. 
Sub.  En  gallanta  madania,  don  !  gallantissima  I 
Sur.  Far  todos  los  dioses,  le  mas  acabuda 
Hermosura,  que  lie  visto  en  mi  vida  ! 

Face.   Is't  not  a  gallant  language,  that  they 

speak  ? 
Kas.  An  admirable  language  !  Is't  not  French? 
Face.  No,  Spanish,  sir. 
Kas.   It  goes  like  law-French  ; 
And  that,  they  say,  is  the  courtUest  language. 
Face.  List,  sir. 
Sur.   Va/ga  me  dios. 
Face.  He  admires  your  sister. 
Kas.  Must  not  she  make  a  curtsy  ? 
Sub.  Od's  will,  she  must  go  to  him,   man,  and 
kiss  him  ! 
It  is  the  Spanish  fashion  for  the  women 
To  make  first  court.     Sir  ? 

Sur.  For  el  amor  de  dios,  que  es  esto,  que  se 

tarda  i 
Kas.  Nay,  see  ;  she  will  not  understand  him  ! 
Gull ! 
Noddy  ! 

Fli.  What  say  you,  brother  ? 
Kas.  Ass,  my  suster  ! 
Go  kuss  him,  as  the  cunning  man  would  ha'  you. 
Sur.  Scnnoru,  si  sera  servida,  entremus, 
Kas.  Where  does  he  carry  her? 

[Exeunt  Surly  and  Pliant. 
Face.  Into  the  garden,  sir; 
Take  you  no  thought ;  I  must  interpret  for  her. 
Sub.  Give  Dol  the  word.  [Exit  Face.]  Come, 
my  tierce  child,  advance. 
We'll  to  our  quarrelling  lesson  again. 

Kass.  Agreed. 
I  love  a  Spanish  boy  with  all  my  heart. 

Sub.  Nay,  by  this  means,  sir,  you  shall  be  bro- 
ther 
To  a  great  count. 

A'ft.s'.  Ay,  I  knew  that  at  first. 
This  match  will  advance   the  house  of  the  Kas- 
tril s. 
Sub.  Pray  God  your  sister  prove  but  pliant. 
Kas.  Why, 
Her  name  is  so  by  her  other  husband. 
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Sub.  How !  ^ 

Kas.  'Hie  widow  Pliant.     Knew  you  not  tliat  ? 

Uttb.  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  it  by  my  art. 
Conic,  let's  go  to  practise. 

Kas.  Yes  ;  but  do  you  think,  doctor, 
I  cV  r  sliall  quaiTcl  well } 

Sub.  1  warrant  you.  [Excu7it. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Apartment. 

Enter  Dol  and  Mammon. 

Dol.  For,  after  Alexander's  death 

[In  her  Jit  of  talking. 

Mum.  Good  lady 

DoL  That  Perdiccas  and  Antigonus  were  slain, 

The  two  that  stood,  .Seleuc'  and  Ptolmee 

Mam.  Madam. 

Vol.  Made  up  the  two   lei];s,  and  the  I'ourlh 
beast. 
That  was  Gog-north,  and  Egypt^south;    which 
after 

Was  called  Gog-iron-kg,  and  South-iron-leg 

]\Iam.  La — 

DoL  And  then  Gog-horned.     So  was  Egypt, 
too. 
Then  Egypt-clay-leg,  and  Gog-clay-leg. 
2Ium.  Sweet  madam. 

Dol.  And  last  Gog-dust,  and  Egvpt-dust,  which 
fall 
In  the  last  link  of  the  fourth  chain.     And  these 

Be  stars  in  story,  which  none  sec  or  look  at 

Mam.  Whatshall  I  do? 
Dol.  For,  as  he  savs,  except 

^Ve  call  the  rabins,  and  the  heathen  Greeks 

J\Iam.  Dear  lady  ! 

Dol.  To  come  from  Salem,  and  from  Athens, 
And  teach  tlic  people  of  Great-Britain 

Enter  Face. 

Faee.  What's  the  matter,  sir. 

Dol.  To  speak  the  tongue  of  Eber  and  Javan — 

Mam.  Oh,  she's  in  her  fit. 

Dol.  ^Ve  shall  know  nothing 

Face.  Death,  sir, 
We  are  undone.     My  master  will  hear  ! 

Sub.  [uithin.^  what's  to  do  there  ? 

Faee.  Oh,  we  arc  lost.     Now  she  hears  him, 
she  is  quiet. 

?.Ia>ii.  Where  shall  I  hide  me? 

[I'pon  SruTi.ii.'s  eiitrif,  thei/  disperse.] 

Sub.  How,  what  sight  is  here  ! 
Close  deeds  of  darkness,  and  that  shun  tlie  light! 
]3rint;  him  again  ;  who  is  he  ? — What,  my  son  ! 
Oh,  1  have  li\ed  too  long. 

Mum.  Nay,  good,  dear  father. 
There  was  no  unchaste  purpose. 

Sub.  No.''  and  flee  me, 
When  I  come  in  } 

Maui.  That  was  my  error. 

Sub.  Error  ? 
Guilt,  guilt,  my  son.    Give  it  the  right  name.    No 
marvel 


If  I  found  check  in  our  great  work  within, 
When  such  affairs  as  these  were  managing ! 
]\lam.  Why,  have  you  so? 
Sub.  It  has  stood  still  this  half  hour  ; 
And  all  the  rest  of  oiu"  less  works  gone  back. 
Where  is  the  instrument  of  wickedness, 
iNly  lewd  false  drudge? 

Mam.  Nay,  good  sir,  blame  not  him  ; 
Bi'lieve  me,  'twas  against  his  will  or  knowledge. 
I  saw  her  by  chance. 

Sub.  Will  you  commit  more  sin 
To  excuse  a  varlet  ? 

Mum.  By  my  hope,  'tis  true,  sir. 
Sub.    Nay,  then,  1  wonder  less,   if  you,  for 
whom 
The  blessing  was  prepared,  would  so  tempt  heaven, 
And  lose  ynur  lortunes. 
Mam.  Why,  sir? 
Sub.  This  will  retard 
The  work,  a  month  at  least. 

Mam.  Why,  if  it  do. 
What  remedy  ?  but  think  it  not,  good  father  : 
Our  purposes  were  honest. 

Sub.  As  they  were, 
So  the  reward  will  prove. 

[A  great  crack,  and  noise  within.^ 
How  now  !  Ay  me  ! 

God,  and  all  saints  be  good  to  us  !  What's  that  ? 
Face.  Oh,  sir,  we  are  defeated :  all  tlie  works 
Are  flown  \n  J'uino  : 

Retorts,  receivers,  pellicanes,  bolt-heads. 
All  struck  in  shivers  !  Htip,  good  sir  !  alas  ! 

[Si'hTLT.  falls  doun  as  in  a  suoon. 
Coldness  and  death  invade  him.     Nay,  sir  Mam- 
mon, 
Do  the  fair  office  of  a  man  !  You  stand, 
As  you  were  readier  to  depart  than  he. 

[One  knocks. 
Who's  there  ?  My  lord,  her  brother,  is  come  I 
]\him.  Ha,  Lungs? 

Face.  His  coach  is  at  the  door.     Avoid  his 
sight, 
For  he's  as  furious  as  his  sister  is  mad. 

[One  knocks. 
Mam.  Alas  ! 

Face.  My  brain  is  quite  undone  with  the  fume, 
sir. 
I  ne'er  must  hope  to  be  mine  own  man  again. 
Mam.  Is  all  lost,  Lungs  ?  WvA  nothing  be  pre- 
served, 
Of  all  our  cost  ? 

Face.  Faith,  very  little,  sir  : 
A  |)(ck  of  coals  or  so,  which  is  cold  comfort,  sir. 
Mam.  Oh,  my  voluptuous  mind  !    I'm  justly 

punished. 
Face.  And  so  am  I,  sir. 
Mam.  Cast  from  all  my  hopes--' 
J*V(fc.  Nay,  certainties,  sir. 
Mam.  By  mine  own  base  affections. 
Sub.  Oh,"  the  cursed  fruits  of  \  ice  and  hist ! 

[Slbti.e  seems  to  come  to  himselj\ 
Mam.  Good  father, 
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It  was  mv  sin.     Forgive  it. 

Sub.  Hangs  my  roof 
Over  us  still,  and  will  not  fall,  Oh  justice ! 
Upon  us,  for  tliis  wicked  man  .'' 

Face.  Nay,  look,  sir. 
You  grieve  him  now  with  staying  in  his  sight : 
Good  sir,  the  nobleman  will  come  too,  and  take 

you. 
And  that  may  breed  a  tragedy. 

JMa?n.  I'll  go. 

Face.  Aye,  and  repent  at  home,  sir.     It  may 
be, 
For  some  good  penance  you  may  have  it  yet; 
A  hundred  pounds  to  the  box  at  Bethlem. 

Mam.  Yes. 

Face.  For  the  restoring  such  as  ha'  lost  their 
wits. 

Mam.  ril  do  it. 

Face.  I'll  send  one  to  you  to  receive  it. 

Mam.  Do. 
Is  no  projection  left  ? 

Face.  All  flown,  or  stinks,  sir. 

Mam.  Will   nought  he  saved  that's  good  for 
medicine,  think'st  thou  f 

Face.     I  cannot  tell,  sir.     There  will  be,  per- 
haps. 
Something,  about  the  scraping  of  the  shards, 
Will  cure  the  itch  : 
It  shall  be  saved  for  you,  and  sent  home.     Good 

sir. 
This  way,  for  fear  the  lord  should  meet  you. 

l^Exit  Mammox. 

Sub.  Face. 

Face.  Ay. 

Sub.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Face.  Yes,  and  as  heavilv 
As  all  the  gold  he  hoped  for  were  in  his  blood. 
Let  us  be  light  though. 

Sub.  Ay,  as  balls,  and  bound 
And  hit  our  heads  against  the  roof  for  joy : 
There's  so  much  of  our  care  now  cast  away. 

Face.  Now  to  our  Don. 

Sub.  Yes,  your  young  widow,  by  this  time, 
Is  made  a  countess.     She's  now  in  travail 
Ufa  younij;  heir  for  you. 

Face.  Good,  sir. 

Sub.  OlF  with  your  case. 
And  greet  her  kindly,  as  a  bridegroom  should, 
After  these  common  hazards. 

Face.  Very  well,  sir. 
Will  you  go  fetch  don  Diego  off  the  while  ? 

Sub.  And  fetch  him  over,  too,  if  you'll  be  plea- 
sed, sir. 
Would  Dol  were  in  her  place  to  pick  his  pockets 
now. 

Face.  Why,  you  can  do  it  as  well,  if  you  would 
set  to  it. 
I  pray  you  pro\  e  your  virtue. 

Sub.  For  your  sake,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  llI.~The  Alchymises  room. 

Enter  Surly  and  Dame  Pliant. 

Sur.  Ladv,  you  see  into  what  hands  you  are 

fallen  ! 
'Mongst  what  a  nest  of  villains  !  and  how  near 
Your  honour  was  to  have  catchcd  a  certain  ruin, 
(Thi-ough  your  credulity)  had  I  but  been 
So  punctually  forward,  as  place,  time, 
And    other  circumstances  would   have  made  a 

man  : 
For  you're  a  handsome  woman;  would  you  were 

wise  too  I 
I  am  a  gentleman  come  here  disguised. 
Only  to  (ind  the  knaveries  of  this  citadel. 
And,   where  I  might  have  wronged  your  honour, 

and  have  not, 
I  claim  some  interest  in  your  love.     Yon  are, 
They  say,  a  widow,  rich ;  and  I  am  a  batchelor. 
Worth  nought :  your  fortunes  may  make  me  a 

man. 
As  mine  have  preserved  you  a  woman.     Think 

upon  it, 
And  whether  I  have  deserved  you,  or  no. 
Fli.  I  will,  sir. 
Su7:  And  for  these  household-rogues,  let  ma 

alone 
To  treat  with  them. 

Enter  Subtle. 
Sub.  How  doth  my  noble  Diego  ? 
And  my  dear  madam  countess  ?  Hath  the  count 
Been  courteous,  lady  ?  liberal  and  open } 
Donsel,  methinks  you  look  melancholic, 
I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye  ; 
Be  lighter  ;  I  will  make  your  pockets  so. 

[He  falls  to  picking  of  them. 

Sur.    Will    you,    don   bawd,  and  pick-purse  ? 

How  now  .?  Reel  you  }  [Strikes  him. 

Stand  up,  sir ;  you  shall  find,  since  I  am  so  heavy, 

I'll  give  you  equal  vveight. 

Sub.  Help,  murder ! 

Sur.  No,  sir,  there's  no  such  thing  intended. 
A  good  cart. 
And  a  clean  whip,  shall  ease  you  of  that  fear. 
I  am  the  Spanish  don,  that  should  be  cozened. 
Do  you  see  ?   Cozened  !    Where's  your  captain 
Face  ? 

Enter  Face. 

Face.  How,  Surly  ! 

Sur.  Oh,  make  your  approach,  good  captain. 
I  have   found,  from  whence  your  copper  rings 

and  spoons 
Come  now,  wherewith  you  cheat  abroad  in  ta- 
verns. 
And  this  doctor. 
Your  sooty,  smoaky-bearded  compeer,  he 
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Will  close  you  so  much  gold  in  a  holt's  head, 

[Face  xtcu/a  off". 
And,  on  a  turn,  convey  (in  the  stead)  anotiier 
With   sublimed   mercury,  that  shall  burst  i'  the 

heat. 
And  ail  Hy  out  in  fit  mo  !  What,  is  he  gone  ! 
Nav,  sir,  you  must  tarry, 
Though  he  be  escaped,  and  answer  by  the  ears, 

sir. 

Enter  Face  and  Kastril. 
Face.  Why,  novv's  the  time,   if  ever  you  will 
quarrel 
Well,  as  thov  say,  and  he  a  true-born  child. 
The  doctor  and  your  sister  bnth  are  atiuscd. 

Kas.  Where   is  he?    Which   is  lie?    He  is  a 
slave, 
Whate'er  he  is,  and  the  son  of  a  whore.     Arc 

you 
The  man,  sir,  I  would  know  ? 

Sur.   I  should  be  loth,  sir, 
To  confess  so  much. 

A'rts.  Then  you  lie  i'  your  throat. 

Sur.  How-! 

face.  A  very  arrant  ros;uc,  sir,  and  a  cheater, 
Employed  here  by  another  conjurer, 
That  docs  not  love  the  doctor,  and  would  cross 

liim. 
If  he  knew  how 

Sur.  Sir,  you  are  abused. 

Km.  You  lie  : 
And  'tis  no  matter. 

Face.  Well  said,  sir.     lie's 
The  impudentest  rascal 

Sur.  You  are,  indeed  !  Will  you  hear  me,  sir  r 

Face.  By  no  means — Bid  him  begone. 

Kus.  Begone,  sir,  quickly. 

Sur.  This  is  strange  !  lady,  do  you  inform  your 
brother. 

Face.  There  is  not  such  a  foist  in  all  the  town ; 
The  doctor  had  him  presently  ;  and  finds  yet. 
The  Spanish  count  will  come  here.     Bear  up, 
Subtle. 

Suh.  Yes,  sir,  he  must  appear  within  this  hour. 

Face.  And  yet  this  rogue  will  come  in  a  dis- 
guise. 
By  the  temptation  of  another  spirit, 
To  trouble  our  art,  though  he  could  not  hurt  it. 

haii.  Aye, 
I  know — Away;  you  talk  like  a  foohsh  mouther. 

Sur.  Sir,  all  is  truth,  she  says. 

Face.  Do  not  believe  him,  sir. 
lie  is  the  lying'st  swabber  !  Come  your  ways,  sir. 

Sur.  You  are  valiant  out  of  company. 

Kas.  Yes.     How,  then,  sir  .? 

Enter  Diuoger. 

Face.  Nay,  here's  an  honest  fellow,   too,  that 

knows  him, 

And  all  his  tricks — Alake  good  what  I  say,  Abel: 

lliis  cheater  would  ha'  cozened  thee  of  the  \\i- 

dow.  [To  AiiEL. 


He  owes  this  honest  Drugger,  bore,  seven  pounds, 
He  has  had  ui\  him  in  two  penn'orths  of  tobacco. 
Drug.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  luis  damned  himself 
three 
Terms  to  pay  me. 

Face.  And  w  hat  does  he  owe  for  lotium  ? 

Drug.  Thirty  shiliuii's,  sir. 

Sur.  Hydra  of  \illany  ! 

jf'i/cT.-'Xay,  sir,  you  must  quarrel   him  out  of 

the  house. 
Kus.  I  will,  sir.  If  you  get  not  out  o' doors,  you 
lie ; 
And  you  are  a  pimp. 

Sur.   Why,  this  is  madness,  sir, 
Not  valour  in  you.     I  must  laugh  at  this. 

Kas.  It  is  my  humour.     You  are  a  pimp,  and 
a  trig. 
And  an  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  a  Don  Quixotte. 
Drug.  Or  a  knight  o'  the  curious  coxcomb,  d* 
you  see .'' 

Enter  Ananias. 

Ana.  Peace  to  the  household  ! 

Kas.  I'll  keep  peace  for  no  man. 

Ana.  Casting  of  dollars  is  concluded  lawful. 

Kas.  Is  he  the  constable  ^ 

Sub.  Peace,  Ananias. 

Face.  No,  sir. 

Kas.    Then,  you  are  an  otter,  and  a  shad,  a 
whit, 
A  very  Tim. 

Sur.  You'll  hear  me,  sir? 

Kas.  I  will  not. 

Ana.  What  is  the  motive  ? 

Suh.  Zeal  in  th(>  gentleman. 
Against  his  Spanish  slops. 

Ana.  They  are  prophane, 
Lewd,  superstitious,  and  idolatrous  breeches. 

Sur.  New  rascals  ! 

Kas.  W  ill  you  begone,  sir? 

Ana.  Avoid,  satan. 
Thou  art  not  of  the  light.     That  ruff  of  pride 
Al)out  thy  neck  betrays  thee,  and  is  the  same 
With  that  which  the  unclean  birds,  in  seventy- 
seven, 
Were  seen  to  prank  it  with  on  di\  crs  coasts. 
Thou  look'st  like  Antichrist,  in  the  lewd  hat, 

Sur.  1  nuist  give  way. 

Kus.  Begone,  sir  ! 

Sur.  But  I'll  take  a  course  with  you. 

Ana.  Depart,  proud  Spanish  fiend. 

Sur.  Captain  and  doctor 

Ana.  Child  of  perdition  ! 

Kas.  Hence,  sir.       [T/ier/Jight.  Exit  Scrly.] 
Did  I  not  quarrel  bravely  ? 

Face.  Yes,  iiulced,  sir. 

Arts.  Nay,  an'  I  give  my   mind  to   it,  I  shall 
do  it. 

Drug.  Well,  and  how  did  I  ? 

Face,  ^'ery  w«'ll ; 
But  you  nmst  follow,  sir,  and  threaten  him  tame  f 
He'll  turn  again  else. 
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Kas.  I'll  return  him,  then. 

Face.  Drugger,  this  rogue  prevented  us ;  for 
thee, 
We  had  determined  that  thoa  shouldst  have  come 
In  a  Spanish  suit,  and  have  carried  her  so ;  and  he, 
A  brokerly  slave,  goes,  puts  it  on  hiuistlf. 
Hast  brought  the  damask  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

Face.  Thou  must  borrow 
A  Spanish  suit.     Hast  thou  no  credit  with  the 
players  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  sir.     Did  you  never  see  me  play 
the  fool  ? 

Face.  Thou  shalt,  if  I  can  help  it. 
Ilicronymo's  old  cloak,  rulf,  and  hat  will  serve  ; 

[Subtle  fiath  whispered  him  this  while. 
I'll  tell  thee  more  when  thou  bring'st  them. 

[Exit  Drugger. 

Ana.  Sir,  I  know 
The  Spaniard  hates  the  brethren,  and  hath  spies 
Upon  their  actions  :  and  that  this  was  one, 
I  make  no  scruple. 

And  'tis  revealed  no  less  to  them  than  me. 
That  casting  of  money  is  most  lawful. 

Sub.  True ; 
But  here  I  cannot  do  it.     If  the  house 
Should  chance  to  be  suspected,  all  would  out, 
And  we  be  locked  up  in  the  Tower  for  ever. 
To  make  gold  there  for  the  state ;  never  come 

out; 
And  then  you  are  defeated. 

Ana.  I  will  tell 
This  to  the  elders,  and  the  weaker  brethren, 
That  the  whole  company  of  the  separation 
May  join  in  humble  prayer  again. 

Sub.  And  fasting. 

Alia.  Yea,  for  some  fitter  place.     The  peace 
of  mind 
Rest  within  these  walls  !  [Exit  Ananias. 

Sub.  Thanks,  courteous  Ananias. 

Face.  VVhat  did  he  come  for  ? 

Sub    About  casting  dollars. 
Presently  out  of  hand.     And  so  I  told  him, 
A  Spanish  minister  came  here  to  spy 
Against  the  faithful. 

Face.  I  conceive.     Come,  Subtle. 
Thou  art  so  down  upon  the  least  disaster ! 
How  wouldst  thou  ha'  done,   if  I  had  not  helped 
thee  out.' 

Sub.  I  thank  thee,  Face,  for  the  angry  boy, 
i'faith. 

Face.  Who  would  have  looked  it  should  have 
been  that  rascal,  Surly  .'' 
Well,  sir, 
Here's  damask  come  to  make  you  a  suit. 

Sub.  Where's  Drugger .' 


Face.  He's  gone  to  borrow  me  a  Spanish  habit. 
I'll  be  the  count  now. 

Sub.  But  where's  the  widow  ? 

Face.  Within,  with  my  lord's  sister :  madam 
Dol 
Is  entertaining  her. 

Sub.  By  your  favour.  Face  ; 
Now  she  is  honest,  I  will  stand  again. 

Face.  You  will  not  otfer  it .? 

Sub.  Why? 

Face.  Stand  to  your  word. 
Or here  comes  Dol ;  she  knows 

Sub.  You  are  tyrannous  still. 

Face.  Strict  for  my  right. 

Filter  DoL. 
How  now,  Dol  ?  Hast  told  her 
The  Spanish  count  will  come  ? 

Do/.  Yes ;  but  another  is  come 
You  little  looked  for. 

Face.  Who's  that? 

DoL  Your  master; 
The  master  of  the  house. 

Sub.  How,  Dol  ! 

Face.  She  lies. 
This  is  some  trick.    Come,  leave  your  quibbllngs, 
Dorothy. 

Dol.  Look  out  and  see. 

Sub.  Art  thou  in  earnest  ? 

Dol.  'Slight ! 
Forty  o'  the  neighbours  are  about  him,  tallung. 

Face.  'Tis  he,  by  this  good  day ! 

Dol.  'Twill  prove  an  ill  day 
For  some  of  us. 

Face.  We  are  undone,  and  taken. 

Dol.  Lost,  I'm  afraid. 

Sub.  You  said  he  would  not  come 
While  there  died  one  a  week,  within  the  liber- 
ties. 

Face.  No ;  'twas  within  the  walls. 

Sub.  What  shall  we  do  now.  Face? 

Face.  Be  silent ;    not  a  word,  if  he  call  or 
knock. 
I'll  into  mine  old  shape  again,  and  meet  him, 
Of  Jeremv  the  butler.  In  the  mean  time. 
Do  you  two  pack  up  all  the  goods  and  purchase. 
That  we  can  carry  i'  the  two  trunks.     I'll  iielp 

him 
Off  for  to  day,  if  I  cannot  longer ;  and  then. 
At  night,  I'll  ship  you  both  away  to  Uatclitf, 
Where  we'll  meet  to-morrow,  and   there  we'll 

share. 
Let  Mammon's  brass  and  pewter  keep  the  cel- 
lar— 
We'll  have  another  time  for  that.  [Ej:cunt. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  l.—A  Street. 


Enter  Lovewit  and  Neigfibours. 

Love.  Has;  there  been  such  resort,  say  you  ? 

1  Nci.  Daily,  sir. 

2  Nei.  And  nightly,  too. 

3  Nei.  Ay,  some  as  brave  as  lords. 

4  Nei.  Ladies  and  ccntlewomen. 

5  Nei.  Chi/ens'  wives,  and  knights  in  coaches. 
2  Nei.  Yes,  and  oyster-women. 

1  Nei.  Beside  other  gallants. 
S  Nei.  Sailor's  wives. 

4  Nei.  Tobarco-men. 

5  Nei.  Anotlier  Piiiilico  ! 

Love.   VVhat  device  should  he  brin<j;  forth  now? 
I  love  VI  ttoiiiina;  wit  as  I  love  my  iioiirisiimcnt. 
Pray,  Heaven,  he  have  not  kept  such  open  house, 
That  he  hath  sold  my  haniiiniis  and  my  beddint;; 
I  lutt  him  nothins;  else.     If  he  have  eat  them, 
A  plajiue  (/  the  nioiith,  say  I. 
\Viien  saw  you  him  ? 

1  Nei.  VVho,  sir?  Jeremy? 

2  Nei.  Jeremy,  butler? 
"We  saw  him  not  this  month. 

Love,  llow  ! 

4  Nei.  Not  these  five  weeks,  sir. 

6  Nei.  These  six  weeks,  at  the  least. 
Love.  Ye  amaze  me,  neighbours  ! 

5  Nei.  Sure,  if  your  worship  know  not  where 

he  is, 
lie's  slipped  away. 

G  Nei.  Pray,  Heaven,  he  be  not  made  away. 

[He  knocks. 
Love.  Ha  !  It  is  no  time  to  question,  then. 

6  Nci.  About 

Some  three  weeks  since,  I  heard  a  dolefid  cry, 
As  [  sat  up,  a  mending  my  wife's  stockings. 

Lore.  This  is  strange,  that  none  will  answer  ! 
Didst  thou  hear 
A  crv,  say'st  thou  ? 

6  Nei.  \cs,  sir,  like  unto  a  man 
That  had  been  strangled  an  hour,  and  could  not 
speak. 

2  Nei.  I  heard  it,  too,  just  this  day  three  weeks, 

at  two  o'clock 
Next  moruinii. 

Lore.  These  be  miracles,  or  you  make  them 
so. 
A  man  an  hour  strangled,  and  could  not  speak, 
And  you  both  heard  him  cry  ! 
.'J  Nci.  Yes,  downward,  sir. 
Love.  Thou  art  a  wise  fellow.     Give  me  thy 
hand,  I  pray  thee. 
What  trade  art  thou? 

;5  Nci.  A  smith,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Love.  A  smith  !  then  lend  nio  thy  help  to  get 
this  door  open. 

3  Nci.  That  I  will,  presently,  sirj  but  fetch 

my  tools.  [Exit. 


1  Nei.  Sir,  best  to  knock  again,  afore  you  break 
it. 

Enter  Face. 

Love.  I  will. 

Face.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

All  Nei.  Oh,  here's  Jeremy  ! 

Face.  Good  sir,  come,  from  the  door. 

Love.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Face.  Yet  farther ;  you  arc  too  near  yet. 

Love.  Tn  the  name  of  wonder,  w  hat  means  the 
fellow  ? 

Face.  The  house,  sir,  has  been  visited. 

Love.  Stand  thou,  then,  farther. 

Face.  No,  sir,  I  had  it  not. 

Love.  V\  ho  had  it  then  ?  I  left 
None  else  but  thee  i'  the  house. 

Face.  Yes,  sir,  my  fellow. 
The  cat,  that  keeps  the  buttery,  had  it  on  hci* 
A  week  before  I  spied  it ;  but  I  got  her 
Conveyed    away  i"'  the  night.     And  so  I  shut 
The  house  up  for  a  month 

Love.  How  ! 

Face.  Purposing  then,  sir. 
To  have  burnt  rose-vinegar,  treacle,  and  tar, 
And  have  made  it  sweet,  that  you  should  ne'er 

have  known  it. 
Because  I  knew  the  news  would  but  afflict  you, 
sir. 

Lore.  Why,  this  is  stranger  ! 
The  neighbours  tell  me  all,  here,  that  the  doors 
Have  still  been  open 

Face.  Ho«',  sir ! 

L^ove.  Gallants,  men,  and  women. 
And  of  all  sorts,  tag-rag,  been  seen  to  flock  here 
In  threaves,  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  second  hog's- 

den, 
In  days  of  I'imlico  and  Eye-bright. 

Face.  Sir, 
Their  wisdoms  will  not  say  so! 

Love.  To-day,  they  speak 
Of  coaches  and  gallants;  one  in  a  French  hood 
Went  in,  they  tell  me;  and  another  was  seen 
In  a  ve!\et  gown,  at  the  window;  divers  more 
Pass  in  anrl  out 

Face.  Thev  did  pass  through  the  doors,  then. 
Or  walls,  I  assure  tlieir  eye-sights,  and  their  spec- 
tacles ; 
For  here,  sir,  are  the  keys,  and  there  ha\  c  been. 
In  this  mv  pockety  now  above  twenty  days. 
I'or,  on  my  faith  to  your  worship,  for  these  three 

weeks. 
And  upwa'-ds,  the  door  has  not  been  opened. 

Love.  Strange  ! 

1  Nci.  Good  faith,  I  think  I  saw  a  coach. 

Lore.  Do  you  hut  think  it  now  ? 
And  but  one  coach  ? 

4  Nei.  We  cannot  tell,  sir ;  Jeremy 
Is  a  very  honest  Icllow. 
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Face.  Did  you  see  me  at  all  ? 
1  Nei.  No;  that  we  are  sure  on. 
Love.  Fine  rogues  to  have  your  testimonies 
built  on  ! 

Re-enter  3d  Neighbour. 

3  Nei.  Is  Jeremy  come  ? 

1  Nei   Oh,  j'cs;  you  may  leave  your  tools; 
^Ve  were  deceived ;  he  says  he  has  had  tlie  keys, 
And  the  door  has  been  shut  these  three  weeks. 

3  Nei.  Like  enough. 

Love.  Peace,  and  get  hence,  you  changelings ! 

Face.  [Aside.]     Surly  come  ! 
And  Alammon  made  acquainted  !  They'll  tell  all. 
How  shall  I  beat  them  oft'?  What  shall  I  do? 
Nothing's  more  wretched  than  a  guilty  conscience. 

Enter  Surly  and  Mammon. 

Sur.  No,  sir,  he  was  a  great  physician.     This, 
It  was  no  bavvdy-house,  but  a  mere  chancel. 
You  knew  tlie  lord  and  his  sister. 

Mam.  Nay,  good  Surly 

Sur.  The  happy  word,  be  rich 

Maw.  Play  not  the  tyrant. 
Sur.  Should  be  to-day  pronounced  to  all  your 
friends. 
And  where  be  your  andirons,  now,  and  your  brass- 
pots. 
That  should  have  been  golden  flaggons,  and  great 
wedges  ? 
Ma7n.  Let  me  but  breathe.     What,  they  have 
shut  their  doors, 
Methinks. 

Sur.  Aye,  now,  'tis  holiday  with  them. 
Mam.  Kogues, 
Cozeners,  impostors,  bawds ! 
Face.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

[Mammon  and  Svuly  knock. 
Mam.  To  enter,  it'  we  can. 
Face.  Another  man's  house  ! 
Here  is  the  owner,  sir;  turn  to  him, 
And  speak  your  business. 

Mum.  Are  you,  sir,  the  owner? 

Love.  Yes,  sir. 

Mam.    And   are   those   knaves   within    your 

cheaters  ? 
Love.  What  knaves,  what  cheaters  ? 
Mam.  Subtle,  and  his  Lungs. 
Face.  The  gentleman  is  distracted,  sir.     No 
Lungs, 
Nor  lights  have  been  seen  here  these  three  weeks, 

^''■' 
Within  tiicse  doors,  upon  my  word. 

Sur.  Your  word  ! 
Groom  arrogant. 

Face.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  the  housekeeper, 
And  know  the  keys  have  not  been  out  of  my 
hands. 

Sur.  This  is  a  new  face. 

Face.  You  do  mistake  the  house,  sir. 
What  sign  was't  at ! 

Sur.  You  rascal !  this  is  one 


O'  the  confederacy.    Come,  let's  get  officers, 
And  force  the  door. 

Love.  Pray  you,  stay,  gentlemen. 

Sur.  No,  sir,  we'll  come  with  warrant. 

Mam.  Aye,  and  then 
We  shall  have  your  doors  open. 

[Exeunt  Surly  and  Mammon. 

Love.  What  means  this  ? 

Face.  \  cannot  tell,  sir. 

1  Nei.  These  are  two  o'  the  gallants, 
That  we  do  think  we  saw. 

Face.  Two  of  the  fools  ! 
You  talk  as  idly  as  they.     Good  faith,  sir, 
1  think  the  moon  hath  crazed  them  all !  (Jh,  me, 
The  angry  boy  come  too  !  He'll  make  a  noise. 
And  ne'er  away  till  he  have  betrayed  us  all. 

[Aside. 

Enter  Kastril. 

Kas.  What  rogues,  baw  ds,  slaves  !  you'll  open 
the  door  anon.  [Kastril  knocks. 

Punk,  cockatrice,  ray  suster.     By  this  light 
I'll  fetch  the  marshall  to  you. 

Face.  Who  would  you  speak  with,  sir? 
Kas.  The  bawdy  doctor,  and  the  cozening  cap- 
tain. 
And  puss,  my  suster. 

Love.  This  is  something,  sure  ! 

Face.  Upon   my  trust,  the  doors  were  never 

open,  sir. 
Kas.  I  have  heard  all  their  tricks  told  me  twice, 
o'ver. 
By  the  fat  knight,  and  the  lean  gentleman. 
Love.  Here  comes  another. 
Face.  Ananias  too ! 
And  his  pajstor  !  [Aside. 

Enter  Ananias  and  Tribulation. 

Ana.  Come  forth,  you  seed  of  sulphur,  sons  of 
fire; 
Your  stench  is  broke  forth  :  abomination 
Is  in  the  house. 

Kas.  Aye,  my  suiUer's  there. 

Ana.  Tlie  place 
Is  become  a  cage  of  unclean  birds. 

Kas.  Yes,  I  will  fetch  the  scavenger  and  the 
>  constable. 

Trib.  You  shall  do  well. 

Ana.  We'll  join  to  weed  them  out. 

Kas.  You  will  not  come,  then,  punk  device,  my 
suster  ? 

Ana.  Call  her  not  sister.     She's  a  harlot,  ve- 
rily. 

Kas.  I'll  raise  the  street. 

Love.  Good  gentlemen,  a  word 

Ana.  Satan,  avoid,  and  hinder  not  our  zeal. 

Love.  The  world's  turned  Bedlam ! 

Face.  These  are  all  broke  loose 
Out  of  St  Katharine's,  where  they  use  to  keep 
The  better  sort  of  mad  lolks. 

1  Nei.  All  these  persons 
W^e  saw  go  in  and  out  here. 
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2  Nei.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

3  Nei.    I  hcse  were  the  parties. 
Face.  Peace,  you  drunkards.     Sir, 

I  wonder  at  it !  Please  you  to  f!;ive  me  leave 
To  toucli  tlic  door  :  I'll  try  an'  the  lock  be  chan- 

ired. 
^    Love.  It  amazes  mc  ! 

Fdce.  Good  taith,  sir,  I  believe 
There's  no  such  thini;.     'lis  ail  deceptio  visas. 
Would  I  could  get  him  away  I 

[Dapper  cries  out  within. 
Dap.  iNIastcr  captain,  master  doctor. 
Lovt.  Who's  that? 

Face.  Our  clerk  within,  that  I  forsjot!  [Aside] 
I  know  not,  sir. 
'  Dap.  For  God's  sake,  when  will  her  grace  be 
at  leisure .'' 
Face.  Ha  ! 
Illusions,  some  spirit  o'  the  air ! 

melted, 
And  now  he  sets  out  the  throat. 
Dtip.  I'm  almost  stifled. 
F^ucc.  Would  you  weve  altogether! 
Love.  'Tis  in  the  house. 

Ha!  list 

Fa  I .  Believe  it,  sir,  in  the  air. 

Love.  Peace,  you 

Dap.  Mine  aunt's  grace  does  not  use  me  well. 
Sub.  You  tool, 
Peace,  you'll  mar  all. 

Face.  Or  you  will  else,  you  rogue. 
Love.  Oh,  is  it  so }   1  hen  you  converse  with 
spirits. 
Come,  sir,  no  more  o'  your  tricks,  good  Jeremy  ; 
The  truth's  the  shortest  way. 

Face.  Dismiss  this  rabble,  sir. 
What  shall  I  do?  I  am  catched. 

Love.  Good  neiglibours, 
I  thank  you  all.     You  may  depart, 
You  know,  that  I  am  an  indulgent  master; 
And  therefore  conceal  nothing.   What's  your  me- 
dicine. 
To  draw  so  many  several  sorts  of  wild-fowl  ? 
Face.  Sir,  you  were  wont  to  affect  mirth  and 
wit: 
(But  here's  no  place  to  talk  on't  in  the  street.) 
Give  me  but  leave  to  make   the   best  of  my  for- 
tune. 
And  only  pardon  me  the  abuse  of  your  house; 
^Tis  all  I  beg.     I'll  help  you  to  a  widow, 
In  recompense,  that  you  shall  give  me  thanks 

for, 
Will  make  you  seven  years  younger,  and  a  rich 

one. 
'Tis  but  vuur  putting  on  a  Spanish  cloak  ; 
1  have  her  within.    You  need  not  fear  the  house  ; 
It  was  not  visited. 

Love.  But  by  me,  who  came 
Sooner  than  you  expected. 

Face.  It  is  true,  sir. 
Pray  you,  forgive  me. 

Love.  Let's  see  your  widow.  [Exeunt. 


[Aside. 
Come,  sir, 


SCENE  U.—A  Chamher. 
Filter  Subtle,  Dapper,  and  Dou 

Sub.  How  !  ha'  you  eaten  your  gag? 

Dap.  Yes,  faith,  it  crumbled 
Away  in  my  mouth. 

Sub.  You  ha'  spoiled  all  then. 

Dap.  No; 
I  hope  my  aunt  of  Fairy  will  forgive  me. 

Sub.  Your  aunt's  a  gracious  lady ;  but,  in  troth. 
You  were  to  blame. 

Dap.    The  fume  did  overcome  me, 
And  I  did  do't  to  stay  my  stomach.     Pray  you. 
So  satisfy  her  grace. 

Enter  Face. 

Face.  How  now  !  Is  his  mouth  down  ? 

Sub.  Ay,  he  has  spoken. 

Face.  A  pox  !  I  heard  him,  and  you  too — He's 
undone,  then — 
I  have  been  tain  to  say  the  house  is  haunted 
With  spirits,  to  keep  churl  back. 

Sub.  And  hast  thou  done  it? 

Face.  Sure,  for  this  night. 

Sub.  Why,  then,  triumph  and  sing 
Of  Face  so  famous,  the  precious  king 
Of  present  wits  ! 

Face.  Did  you  not  hear  the  coil 
About  the  door? 

Sub.  Yes,  and  I  dwindled  with  it. 

Face.  Shew  him  his  aunt,  and  let  him  be  dis- 
patched : 
I'll  send  her  to  you. 

Drugger  is  at  the  door;  go  take  his  suit, 
And  bid  him  fetch  a  parson  presently. 
Say,  he  shall  marry  the  widow. 

[Exeunt  Dappeu  and  Subtle. 
Now,  queen  Do!, 
Ha'  vou  packed  up  all  ? 

liol.  Yes. 

Face.  And  how  do  you  like 
The  lady  Pliant  ? 

Do/.  A  good  dull  innocent. 

Re-enter  Subtle. 

Sub.  Here's  your  Hieronymo's  cloak  and  hat. 

Face.  Give  me  them. 

Sub.  And  the  ruff,  too. 

Face.  Yes  ;  I'll  come  to  you  presently.   [Exit. 

Sub.  Now  is  he  gone  about  his  project,  Dal, 
I  told  you  of,  for  the  widow. 

Do/,  'lis  direct 
Against  our  articles. 

Sub.  Well,  we'll  tit  him,  wench. 
Hast  tliou  gulled  her  of  her  jewels,  or  her  brace- 
lets'? 

Do/.  No,  but  I  will  do't. 

Sul}.  Soon  at  night,  my  Dolly, 
When  we  arc  shipped,  and  all  our  goods  aboard. 
Eastward  for  llatclitV,  we  will  turn  our  course 
To  Brainford,  westward,  if  thou  say'bt  the  word, 
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And  take  our  leave  of  this  o'erweening  rascal, 
This  peremptory  Face. 

Dul.  Content ;  I'm  weary  of  him. 

Sub.  We'll  tickle  it  at  the  pigeons, 
When  we  have  all,  and  may  unlock  the  trunks, 
And  say,  this  is  mine  and  thine,  and  thine  and 
mine.  [Theif  kiss. 

Enter  Face. 
Face.  What  now,  a  billing  ? 
Sub.  Yes,  a  little  exalted. 
In  the  good  passage  of  our  stock  affairs. 

Face.  Come,  my  venturers. 
You  ha'  packed  up  all  ?  Where  be  the  trunks  ? 
Bring  forth. 
Sub.  Here. 

Face.  Let  us  see  them.     Where's  the  money  ? 
Sub.  Here. 

Face.  The  brethren's  money,  this.     Drugger's 
and  Dapper's  in  this, 
Mammon's  ten  pounds :  eight  score  before. 
Where  be  the  French  petticoats, 
And  girdles,  and  hangers  ? 
Sub.  Here  i'  the  trunk, 
And  the  bolts  of  lawn. 

Face.  Is  Drugger's  damask  there  ? 
Sub.  Yes. 

Face.  Give  me  the  keys. 
Dol.  Why  you  the  keys  ? 
Sub.  No  matter,  Dol ;  because 
We  shall  not  open  them,  before  he  comes. 

Face.  'Tis  true,  you  shall  not  open  them,  in- 
deed ; 
Nor  have  them  forth.     Do  you  see  r  Not  forth, 
Dol. 
Bol  No ! 

Face.  No,  my  smock-rampant.    The  right  is, 
my  master 
Knows  all,  has  pardoned  nie,  and  he  will  keep 

them ; 
Doctor,  'tis  true  (you  look)  for  all  your  figures : 
I  sent  for  him  indeed.     Wherefore,  good  part- 
ners, 
Eoth  he,  and  she,  be  satisfied  :  for  here 
Determines  the  indenture  tripartite, 
'Twixt  Subtle,  Dol,  and  Face.     All  T  can  do. 
Is  to  help  you  over  the  wall,  o'  the  backside ; 
Or  lend  you  a  sheet  to   save  your  velvet  gown, 

Dol. 
Here  will  be  officers  presently ;  bethink  you 
Of  some  course  suddenly  to  'scape  the  d(jck  ; 
For  thither  you'll  come  else.    Hark  you  !  thunder. 

[Sowie  knock. 
Sub.  You  are  a  precious  fiend  ! 
0§i.  Open  the  door.  [Outside. 

Face.  Dol,  I  am   sorry  for  thee  i'faith.     But, 
hear'st  thou  ? 
It  shall   go  hard,  but  I  will  place  thee  some- 
where : 
Thou  shalt  have  my  letter  to  mistress  Amo. 

Do/.  Hang  you 

Face.  Or  madam  Ca-sarean. 

Yoi.  II. 


Dot.  Pox  upon  you,  rogue  : 
Would  I  ha<f  but  time  to  beat  thee!    [Exit  Dot. 

Face.  Subtle, 
Let's  know  where  you  set  up  next :  I'll  send  you 
A   customer,   now  and  then,   for  old  acquaint- 
ance : 
What  new  course  have  you  ? 

Sub.  Rogue,  I'll  hang  myself, 
That  I  may  walk  a  greater  devil  than  thou. 
And  haunt  thee  i'  the  iiock-bed,  and  the  buttery. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. — A  street  before  Lovewit's  house. 

LovEwiT  above.    Enter  Officers,  Mammon,  Sur- 
ly,   Face,   Kastril,  Ananias,  andTniui- 

LATION. 

Love.  What  do  you  mean,  my  masters  ? 

Maw.  Open  your  door, 
Cheaters,  bawds,  conjurers. 

0(fi.  Or  we'll  break  it  open. 

Loi:e.  What  warrant  have  you  ? 

Offi.  Warrant  enough,  sir,  doubt  not. 

Love.  Is  there  an  officer  there  ? 

Offi,  Yes,  two  or  three  for  failing. 

Love.  Have  but  patience, 
And  I  will  open  it  straight. 

Face.  Sir,  have  you  done? 
Is  it  a  marriage  ?  perfect  ? 

Love.  Yes,  my  brain. 

Face.  OfTwith  your  rulF,  and  cloak  then ;  be 
yourself,  sir. 

Sur.  Down  with  the  door. 

Kas.  'Slight,  ding  it  open. 

Love.  Hold, 
Hold,  gentlemen  !  what  means  this  violence .' 

Mam.  Where  is  this  collier? 

Sur.  And  my  captain  Face  ? 

Mam.  These  day-owls  ? 

Sur.  That  are  birding  in  men's  purses. 

Mam.  Madam  Suppository  ? 

Kas.  Doxey,  my  suster  ? 

Ana.  Locusts  of  the  foul  pit. 

Trib.  Prophane  as  Bell  and  the  Dragon. 

Ana.  Worse  than  the  grashoppers,  or  the  lice 
of  Egypt. 

Love.  Good  gentlemen,  hear  me.     Are  you  of- 
ficers. 
And  cannot  stay  this  violence? 

Offi.  Keep  the  peace. 

Love.  Gentlemen,  what  is  the  matter  !  Wlioin 
do  you  seek  ? 

Mam.  Tlie  chynucal  cozener. 

Sur.  And  tlie  captain  pander. 

Kas.  The  nun,  my  suster. 

Mam.  Madam  llabhi. 

Ana.  Scorpions  and  caterpillar?. 

Love.  Fewer  at  once,  I  pray  you. 

Offi.  One  after  another,  gentlemen,  I  charge 

you-. 

By  virtue  of  my  staff. 

Ana,  They  are  the  vessels 
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Ui'  piidc,  lii<t,  and  the;  carl. 
Love.  Good  zeiU,  lie  still 
A  little  while. 

Trib.  Peace,  deacon  Ananias. 
Love.  The  house  is  mine  iicre,  and  tlic  doors 
are  open: 
It'  there  be  any  such  persons  you  seek  for, 
Use  your  aulliority ; 

I  ami  but  newly  come  to  town,  and  finding 
This  tumult 'bout  my  door  (to  tell  you  true) 
It  st)incwhat  'mazed  me  ;  till  my  man  here,  fear- 

iu'j; 
My  more  displeasure,  told  mc  had  done 
Sonjewhat  an  insolent  part,  let  out  my  house 
To  a  doctor,  and  a  captain  ;  who,  what  they  are, 
Or  where  they  be,  he  knows  not. 

Mam.  Arethey  gone ?  \Theif  enter. 

Love.  You  may  go  in  and  search,  sir.     Here,  I 
find 
The  enij)ty  walls  worse  than  I  left  them,  smoked, 
A  few  cracked  pots  and  ghisses,  and  a  furnace ; 
The  ceiling  rilled  with  poesies  of  the  candle  : 
Only  one  gentlewoman,  I  met  here, 

Tiiat  is  within,  that  said  she  was  a  widow 

Kus.  Aye,  that's  my. suster.    I'll  go  thump  her. 
Where  is  she  i*  \_Exit. 

Love.  And  should  ha'  married  a  Spanish  count, 
but  he, 
When  he  came  to't,  neglected  her  so  grossly, 
Ihat  I,  a  widower,  am  gone  through  with  her. 
Sur.  How  !  Have  I  lost  her,  then? 
Love.  Were  you  the  Don,  sir  ! 
Good  faith,  now,  she  does  blame  you  extremely, 

and  says 
You  swore,  and  told  her,  you  had  taken  the  pains 
'I'o  dye  your  beard,  and  umbre  o'er  your  face, 
J-Jorrowed  a  suit  and  ruft'all  for  her  love. 
And  tlicn  did  nothing.     What  an  oversight. 
And  want  of  j)utting  forward,  sir,  was  this  ! 
^\'ell  fare  an  old  harquebuzier,  yet  ! 
Could  prime  ills  powder,  and  give  fire,  and  liit, 
All  in  a  twinkling. 

Enter  Mammox. 

Mam.  The  whole  nest  are  fled  ! 

Love.  What  sort  of  birds  were  they? 

Mam.  A  kind  of  choughs, 
Or  thievish  daws,  sir,  that  have  picked  my  purse 
Of  eight  score  and  ten  pounds,  within  tliese  five 

weeks. 
Beside  my  first  materials,  and  my  goods. 
That  lie  i'  the  cellar,  which  I  am  glad  they  ha' 

left. 
I  may  have  them  home  yet. 

Love.  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 

Mam.  Aye. 

Love.  By  order  of  law,  sir,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mum.  Xot  mine  own  stuff? 

Love.  Sir,  I  can  take  no  kjK)wledge, 
That  they  are  yours,  but  Ijv  putjlic  means. 
If  you  can  bring  certificate,  tliat  you  w  ere  gulled 
of  them, 


Or  any  formal  writ  out  of  a  court. 
That  you   did  cozen   yourself,   I  will  not  hold 
them, 
]\Iam.  I'll  rather  lose  them. 
Love.  That  you  shall  not,  sir, 
By  me,  in  troth.     Upon  these  terms  they  are 

yours. 
What  should  they  ha'  been,  sir?  turned  into  gold 
all  ? 
Mam.  No, 
I  cannot  tell.     It  may  be  they  should.      What 
then  ? 
Lo7'e.  What  a  great  loss  in  hope  have  you  sus- 
tained ! 
Ma7n.  Not  I,  the  commonwealth  has. 
I  will  go  mount  a  turnip-cart,  and  preach 
Tlie  end  o'  the  world,  within  these  two  months. 
Surly,  w  hat !  in  a  dream  ? 

Siir.  Must  I  needs  cheat  myself. 
With  tliat  same  foolish  vice  of  honesty  ! 
I'ome,  let  us  go,  and  hearken  out  the  rogues. 
That  Face  I'll  mark  for  mine,  if  I  e'er  meet  him, 

[Exeunt. 
Face.  If  you  get  off  the  angi-y  child,  now,  sir — 

Enter  Kastril. 

Kas.  Come  on,  you  ewe,  you  have  matched 
most  sweetly,  ha'  you  not  ? 

[To  his  sisler. 
Did  I  not  say,  I  would  never  ha'  you  tupped 
l}ut  by  a  dubbed  boy,  to  make  you  a  Lady-Tom? 
'Slight,  you  arc  a  mammet !    Oh,  I  could  touse 
you  now  ! 
Love.  You  lie,  boy  ! 
And  I  am  before-hand  with  you. 
Kas.  Anon  ? 

Love.  Come,  will  you  quarrel  ?  I  will  seize  you, 
sirrah. 
Why  do  you  not  buckle  to  your  tools  ! 

Kas.  God's  light  ! 
This  is  a  line  old  boy,  as  e'er  I  saw  ! 

Love.  What !  do  you  change  your  copy  now  ? 
Proceed. 
Here  stands  my  dove  ;  stoop  at  her  if  you  dare. 
Kas.  'Slight,  I  nmst  love  him  !  I  cannot  cimse, 
i'  taith  ! 
An'  1  should  be  hangetl  for't.     Suster,  I  protest, 
I  honour  thee  for  this  match. 
Love.  Oh,  do  you  so,  sir? 
Kus.  Yes,   an'  thou  canst  take  tobacco,  and 
drink,  old  boy, 
I'll  give  her  five  hundred  pounds  more,  t()  her 

marriage. 
Than  her  own  'state. 

Love.  Fill  a  pipe-full,  Jeremy. 
Lace.  Yes,  but  go  in,  and  take  it,  sir. 
L,nc.  We  ^^ill.' 
I  will  be  ruled  by  thee  in  any  thing,  Jeremy. 
That  master, 

That  iiad  received  such  happiness  by  a  servant, 
In  such  a  \\id(jw,  and  with  so  nuuh  wealth, 
Were  very  un<;rattful,  if  he  would  not  bt^ 
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A  little  indulgent  to  that  servant's  wit. 

And  help  his  fortune,  though  with  some  small 

strain 
Of  his  own  candour. 
Speak  for  thyself,  knave. 

Face.  So  i  will,  sir.     Gentlemen, 
Though  I  am  clean 
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Got  off  from  Subtle,  Surly,  Mammon,  Dol, 
Hot  Ananias,  Dapper,  Drugger,  all 
With  whom  I  traded  ;  yet  I  put  myself 
On  you  that  are  my  country;  and  this  pelf, 
Which  I  have  got,  if  you  do  quit  me,  rests 
To  feast  you  often,  and  invite  new  guests. 

[Exeunt  omnes 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiF.. 


U  E  N. 
LovELL,  an  English  lord. 
Sin  Gii-is  Overreach,  a  cmel  extortioner. 
Wei.lrorn,  a  prodigal. 
Ali.worth,  a  young  gentleman,  page  to  Lord 

LoVELL. 

Greedy,  a  hungrif  justice  of  peace. 

MakfvALL,  a  term-driver,  a  creature  of  Sir  Giles 

Ovekkeacii. 
Order,        \ 

Ambee,        '■  servants  to  the  Lady  Allworth. 
Furnace,   j 


Wei.edo,  a  parson. 
Tapwell,  an  ale-house-heeper. 
Three  creditors. 

W  O  M  E  N. 

Lady  Allworth,  a  rich  zcidow. 
Margaret,  Overreach's  daughter. 
Froth,  Tup-well's  uife. 


Scene. — A  county  in  England, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L — The  outside  of  a  Tillage  ale-house. 

Wellborn,  Tapwell,  Froth. 

Well.  No  liquor  !  nor  no  credit  ? 
Tap.  None,  sir ; 
Xot  the  remainder  of  a  single  can, 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter ;  all  nigiit  palled,  too. 
Fj-oth.  Not  the  dropping  of  the  tap  for  your 
morning's  diaugiit,  sir ; 
'Tis  verity,  I  assure  you. 

Well.  V^erity,  you  brach  ! 
The  devil  turned  precisian  ?  Rogue,  what  am  T  ? 
Tap.  Trotli  !  durst  I  trust  you  with  a  looking- 
glass, 
To  let  you  see  your  trim  shape,  you  vvoidd  quit 

me, 
And  take  the  name  yourself. 
Well.  How  !  dog  ! 
Ta/i.  Even  so,  sir. 
And  I  must  tell  you,  if  you   but   acUance  your 

voice, 
fhcre  dwells,  and  within  call,  if  it  please  your 
worship, 


A  potent  monarch  called  the  constable, 

That  dors  command  a  citadel,  called  the  stocks; 

Such  as,  with  great  dexterity,  will  hale 

Your  poor  tattered 

H  >//.  Rascal !  slave  ! 

Froth.  No  rage,  sir. 

Tap.  At  his  own  peril  !  Do  not  put  yourself 
Li  too  much  heat,  there  being  no  water  near 
To(]uench  your  thirst;  and  sure,  for  other  liquor, 
As  mighty  ale,  or  beer,  they  are  things,  I  take  it, 
You  nuist  no  more  remember;   not  in  a  dream, 
sir. 

Well.  Why,  thou  unthankful  villain,  dar'st  thou 
talk  thus? 
Is  not  thy  house,  and  all  thou  hast,  my  gift? 

Tup.  I  find  it  not  in  chalk  ;  and  Timothy  Tap- 
well 
Does  keep  no  other  register. 

]Vcll.  Am  I  not  he 
Whose  riots  fed  and  cloathed  thee?  Wert   thou 

not 
Fiorn  on  my  father's  land,  and  proud  to  be 
A  drudge  in  his  house  ? 
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Tap.  What  I  w  as,  sir,  it  skills  not ; 
What  you  arc,  is  apparent.    Now  for  a  farewell : 
Since  you  talk  of  father,  in  my  iiope  it  will  tor- 
ment you, 
I'll  briefly  tell  your  story.     Your  dead  father, 
]\ly  <iuoadam  master,  was  a  mim  of  worship ; 
Old  ^ir  John  Wellborn,  justice  of  peace  and  quo- 
rum ; 
And  stood  fair  to  be  custos  rotulorum  ; 
Bare  die  whole  sway  of  the  shire;  kept  a  good 

house ; 
Rcliev^-d  the  poor,  and  so  forth;  but  he  dying, 
And  the  twelve  hundred  a-year  coming  to  you, 
Late  Mr  Francis,  but  now  forlorn  Wellborn 

Well.  Slave,  stop  !  or  I  shall  lose  myself. 

FrotL  \'cry  hardly. 
You  cannot  be  out  of  your  way. 

Tap.  But  to  my  story ;  I  shall  proceed,  sir : 
You  were  then  a  lord  of  acres,  the  prime  gallant, 
And  I  your  under-butler :  note  the  change  now. 
You  had  a  merry  time  oft.    Hawks  and  hounds ; 
With  choice  of  running  horses :  mistresses, 
And  other  such  extravagancies; 
Which  your  uncle,  sir  Giles  Overreach,  observing, 
Ilesolving  not  to  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity. 
On  foolish  mortgages,  statutes,  and  bonds, 
For  awhile  supplied  your  lavishness,  and  then  left 

Well.  Some  curate  has  penned   this  invective, 
mongrel, 
And  you  have  studied  it. 

Tap.  I  have  not  done  yet. 
Your  lands  gone,  and  your  credit  not  worth  a 

token. 
You  grew  the  common  borrower ;  no  man  'scaped 
Your  paper  pellets,  from  the  gentleman  to  the 

groom ; 
While  I,  honest  Tim  Tapwell,  with  a  little  stock. 
Some  forty  pounds  or  so,  bought  a  small  cottage ; 
Humbled  myself  to  marriage  with  my  Froth  here; 
Gave  entertainment 

Well.  Yes,  to  whores  and  pickpockets. 

Tap.  True,  but  they  brouglit  in  profit ; 
And  had  a  gift  to  pay  what  they  called  for  ; 
And  stuck  not  like  your  mastership.     The  poor 

income 
I  gleaned  from  them  hath  made  me  in  my  parish 
Thought  worthy  to  be  scavenger  !  and,  in  time. 
May  rise  to  be  overseer  of  the  poor ; 
Which,  if  I  do,  on  your  petition.  Wellborn, 
I  may  allow  you  thirteen  pence  a  quarter; 
And  you  shall  thank  ray  worship. 

Well.  Thus,  you  dog-bolt 

And  thus [Beats  him. 

Tap.  Cry  out  for  help  ! 

Well.  Stir,  and  thou  diest : 
Your  potent  prince,  the  constable,  shall  not  save 

you. 
Hear  me,  ungrateful  hell-hound  !  did  not  I 
]Make  purses  for  you  ?  then  you  licked  my  boots. 
And  thought  your  holiday  cloak  too  coarse  to 
clean  them. 


'Twas  I,  that  wlien  I  heard  thee  swear,  if  ever 
Thou    conld'st    arrive    at    forty  pounds,    thou 

would'st 
Live  like  an  emperor  :  'twas  I  that  gave  it. 
In  ready  gold.     Deny  this,  wretch  ! 

Tap.  I  must,  sir. 
For,  from  the  tavern  to  the  tap-house,  all. 
On  forfeiture  of  their  licence,  stand  bound 
Never  to  remember  who  the  best  guests  were, 
If  they  grow  poor  like  you. 

Well.  They  are  well  rewarded 
That  beggar  themselves  to  make  such  rascals  rich^ 
Thou  viper,  thankless  viper  ! 
But  since  you  are  crown  forgetful,  I  will  help 
Your  memory,  and  kick  thee  into  remembrance ; 
Not  leave  one  bone  unbroken. 

Tap.  Oh  ! 

Enter  Allworth. 
Allic.  Hold,  for  my  sake,  hold  ! 
Deny   me,   Frank .''    they  are   not  worth    your 
anger. 
Well.  For  once  thou  hast  redeemed  them  from 
this  sceptre  :  [Shaking  his  cudgel. 

But  let  them  vanish. 
For  if  they  grumble,  I  revoke  my  pardon. 

Froth.  This  comes  of  your  prating,  husband ; 
you  presumed 
On  your  ambling  wit,   and  must  use   your  glib 

tongue. 
Though  you  are  beaten  lame  for  it. 

Tap.  Patience,  Froth ; 
Tliere  is  no  law  to  cure  our  bruises. 

[Thei/  go  off  into  the  house. 
Well.  Sent  for  to  your  mother? 
Atlu\  JMy  lady,  Frank,  my  patroness  !  my  all ! 
She's  such  a  mourner  for  my  father's  death, 
And,  in  her  lo^•e  to  him,  so  favours  me. 
That  I  cannot  pay  too  much  observance  to  her. 
Tliere  are  few  such  stepdames. 

Well.  Tis  a  noble  wido\\'. 
And  keeps  her  reputation  pure,  and  clear 
From  the  least  taint  of  infamy;  her  life. 
With   the  splendour  of  her  actions,  leaves  no 

tongue 
To  envy  or  detraction.     Pr'ythec,  tell  me ; 
Has  she  no  suitors  ? 

Alhc.  Even  the  bestof  the  shire,  Frank, 
My  lord  excepted  :  such  as  sue,  and  send. 
And  send,  and  sue  again  ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
Their  frequent  visits  have  not  gained   her  pre- 
sence ; 
Yet  she'^3  so  far  from  suUenness  and  pride. 
That  I  dare  undertake  you  shall  meet  from  her 
A  lil)cral  entertainment.     I  can  give  you 
A  catalogue  of  her  suitors'  names. 

Wtll.  Forbear  it, 
While  I  give  you  good  counsel.     I  am  bound. 

to  it; 
Thy  father  was  my  friend  ;  and  that  affection 
I  bore  to  him,  in  right  descends  to  thee  : 
Thou  art  a  handsome  and  a  hopeful  youth, 
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Nor  will  I  Ikivc  the  least  afTront  stick  on  tlice, 
It  I  widi  any  cifiiiG;er  can  prevent  it. 

Al/u\  I  tlumk  your  nohlc  care  ;  but,  pray  yuu, 
in  what 
Do  I  run  tlie  ha/ard  ? 

MV//.   Art  thou  not  in  love  ? 
Put  it  not  off  with  wonder. 

Jl/rr.  In  love,  at  my  years .'' 

Well.  You  think  you  walk  in  clouds,  but  arc 
transparent. 
I  have  heard  ail,  and  the  choice   that  you  have 

made ; 
And,  with  my  linger  can    point  out  tlic  north 

star, 
By  which  the  load-stone  of  your  folly's  sjuided. 
And,  to  confirm  this  true,  what  think,  you  of 
Fair  Mariiaret,  the  only  child  and  heir 
Of  cormorant  Overreach?  Dost  blush  and  start, 
To  hear  her  only  named  ?  Blush  at  your  want 
C)f  wit  and  reason. 

Alliv.  You  are  loo  bitter,  sir. 

Well.  Wounds  of  this  nature  are    not   to   be 
cured 
With  balms,  but  corrosives.     I  must  be  plain  : 
Art  thou  scarce   manumized  from  the  porter's 

lod,2.'. 
And  yet  sworn  servant  to  the  pantofflc, 
And  darest  thou  iheam  of  niarriase  ? 

All/c.  llowe'er  you  have  discovered    my  in- 
tents. 
You  know  my  aims  arc  lawful ;  and  if  ever 
The  queen  of  flowers,  the  <;lory  of  the  spring. 
The  sweetest  comfort  to  oin-  smell,  the  rose, 
Sprans;  from  an  envious  briar,  I  may  infer, 
There's  such  disparity  in  their  conditions 
Betw  een  the  goddess  of  my  soul,  the  daughter, 
And  the  base  churl,  her  father. 

IVeU.  Grant  this  true, 
As  1  believe  it;  canst  thou  ever  hope 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  bed  with  her,  whose  father 
Ruined  thy  state  ? 

AUu\  And  yours  too. 

Well.  I  contess  it,  A 11  worth. 
I  must  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  freely. 
That,  where  impossibilities  arc  apparent, 
*ris  indiscretion  to  nourish  hopes. 
Canst  thou  imagine  (let  not  self-love  blind  thee) 
That  sir  Giles  Overreach  (that  to  make  her  great 
In  swcllinir  titles,  without  touch  of  conscience. 
Will  cut  his  neighbour's  throat,  and  I  hope  his 

own  too) 
Will  e'er  consent  to  make  her  tliine  ?  Give  o'er, 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank, 
And  prosper  in  it. 

A//iv.  You  have  well  advised  me; 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  you,  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  affairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own. 
Remember  yourself,  and  in  what  plight  you  are. 

HV7/.  No  matter,  no  matter. 

Alhr.  Yes,  'tis  much  material : 
You  know  my  fortune,  and  my  means;  yet  some- 
thing 


I  can  spare  from  myself,  to  help  your  wants. 

li>//.  How's  this? 

Alia-.  Nay,  be  not  angry.  There's  eight  pieces^ 
To  put  you  in  better  t'ashion. 

Well.  Money  from  thee? 
From  a  boy,  a  stipendary  ?  one  that  lives 
At  the  devotion  of  a  step-mother. 
And  the  uncertain  favour  of  a  lord? 
I'll  eat  my  arms  first.     Ilowsoe'er  blind  fortune 
Hath  s))ent  the  utinost  of  her  malice  on  me; 
Though  I  am  vomited  out  of  an  alehouse. 
And  thus  accoutred;  know  not  where  to  eat, 
Or  drink,  or  slee[),  but  underneath  this  canopy ; 
Although  I  thank  thee,  I  despise  thy  offer. 
And  as  I,  in  my  madness,  broke  my  state 
Without  the  assistance  of  another's  brain, 
In  my  right  wits  I'll  piece  it;  at  the  worst, 
Die  thus,  and  be  forgotten. 

Alhc.  A  strange  humour  I    \^Excunt  severally. 

SCENE  II. — A  Chamber  in  Lady  Allworth's 
House. 

Enter  Order,  Amkle,  Furnace. 

Order.  Set  all  things  right,  or,  as  my  name  is 
Order, 
Whoever  misses  in  his  function, 
For   one  v^hole  week   makes  forfeiture  of    hi* 

breakfast, 
And  privilege  in  the  wine  cellar. 

Amide.  You  are  merry. 
Good  master  steward. 

Furti.  Let  hiin  ;  I'll  be  angry. 

Amble.  Why,   fellow  Furnace,  'tis  not  twelve 
o'clock  yet. 
Nor  dinner  taking  up  ;  then  'tis  allowed 
Cooks,  by  their  places,  may  be  choleric. 

Fu7-n.  You  think  you  have  spoke  wisely,  good 
man  Amble, 
My  lady's  go-before. 

Order.  Nay,  nay,  no  wranghng. 

Furn.  Twit   me  with    the   authority   of    the 
kitchen  ? 
At  all  hours,  and  at  all  places,  I'll  he  angry; 
And,  thus  provoked,  when  I  am  at  my  prayers 
I  will  be  angry. 

Amble.  There  was  no  hurt  meant. 

Furn.  I  am  friends  with  thee,  and  yet  I  will 
be  angry. 

Order.  With  whom  ? 

Furn.  No  matter  whom  :  yet,  now  I  think  on't, 
I  am  angry  with  my  lady. 

Amhle.  Heaven  forbid,  man  ! 

Order.  What  cause  has  she  given  thee  ? 

Furn.  Cause  enough,  master  steward  : 
I  was  entertained  by  her  to  please  her  palate, 
And,  till  she  forswore  eating,  I  performed  it. 
Now,  since  our  master,  noble  AUworth,  died. 
Though  I  crack  my  brains  to  find  out  tempting 

sauces, 
W^hen  I  am  tlirec  parts  roasted, 
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And   the  fourtli  part  par-boiled,  to  prepare  her 

viaiitl?. 
She  keeps  hci-  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada. 
Or  water-gruel ;  my  skill  never  thought  on. 

Order.  But  your  art  is  seen  in  the  dining  room, 

Furn.  By  whom  ? 
By  such  as  pretend  to  love  her ;  but  come 
To  feed  upon  her.     Yet,  of  all  the  harpies 
That  do  devour  her,  I  am  out  of  charity 
With  none  so  much,  as  the  thin-gutted  squire. 
That's  stolen  into  commission. 

Order.  Justice  Greedy  ? 

Furn.  Tiie  same,  the  same.   Meat  is  cast  away 
upon  him : 
It  never  thrives.     He  holds  his  paradox. 
Who  eats  not  well,  can  ne'er  do  justice  well. 
Ilis  stomach's  as  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

Amble.  One  knocks. 

[Allworth  knocks,  and  enters. 

Order.  Our  late  young  master. 

Amble.  Welcome,  sir. 

Furn.  Your  hand : 
If  yuu  have  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake-raeat's  ready. 

Order.  His  father's  picture  in  little. 

Furn.  We  are  all  your  servants. 

Alhr.  At  once,  my  thanks  to  all ; 
This  is  yet  some  comfort.     Is  my  lady  stirring? 

Enter  the  Lady  Allworth. 

Order.  Her  presence  answers  for  us. 

Lady.  Sort  those  silks  well. 
I'll  take  the  air  alone. 
And,  as  I  gave  directions,  if  this  morning 
I  am  visited  by  any,  entertain  them 
As  heretofore  :  but  say,  in  my  excuse, 
I  am  indisposed. 

Order.  I  shall,  madam. 

Lady.  Do,  and  leave  me. 

\_Exeunt  Order,  Amble,  and  Furnace. 
Nay,  stay  you,  Allworth. 

Allw.  I  shall  gladly  grow  here, 
To  wait  on  your  commands. 

Lady.  So  soon  turned  courtier  ! 

Allw.  Stile  not  that  courtship,  madam,  which 
is  duty. 
Purchased  on  your  part. 

Lady.  Well,  you  shall  o'ercome  ; 
ril  not  contend  in  words.     IIow  is  it  with 
Your  noble  master  ? 

Allzo.  Ever  like  himself ; 
No  scruple  lessened  in  the   full  weight  of  ho- 
nour ! 
He  did  command  me  Tpardon  mv  presumption). 
As  his  unworthy  deputy,  to  kiss 
Your  ladyship's  fair  hands. 

Lady.  I  am  hiinoured  in 
His  favour  to  me.     Does  ho  iiold  his  purpose 
For  the  Low  Countries? 

Allic.  Constantly,  go(Kl  madam: 
But  he  will,  in  person,  first  present  his  service. 

Lady.  And   how  approve  you  of  his  course.' 
you  are  yet, 


Like  virgin  parchment,  capable  of  any 
Inscription,  vicious  or  honourable. 
I  will  not  force  your  will,  but  leave  you  free 
To  your  own  election. 

Allw.  Any  form  you  please 
I  \yill  put  on  :  but,  might  I  make  my  choice, 
With  humble  emulation,  I  would  follow 
The  path  my  loid  marks  to  me. 

Lady.  ' Tis  well  answered. 
And  I  commend  your  spirit :  you  had  a  father, 
(Blessed  be  his  memory)  that  some  few  hours 
Before  the  will  of  Heaven  took  him  from  me, 
Did  commend  you,  by  the  dearest  ties 
Of  perfect  love  between  us,  to  my  charge  : 
And,  therefore,  what  I  speak,  you  are  bound  to 

hear 
With  such  respect,  as  if  he  hved  in  me. 

Allw.  I  have  found  you. 
Most  honoured  madam,   the  best  mother  tome ; 
And  with  my  utmost  strength  of  care  and  service, 
W  ill  labour  that  you  never  may  repent 
Your  bounties  showered  upon  me. 

Lady.  I  much  hope  it. 
These  were  your  fatiier's  words  :  If  e'er  mv  son 
Follow  the  war,  tell  him  it  is  a  school 
Where  all  the  principles,  tending  to  honour. 
Are  taught,  if  truly  followed :  But  for  such 
As  repau-  thither,  as  a  place  in  which 
They  do  presume  they  may,  with  license,  prac- 
tise 
Their  lusts  and  riots,  they  shall  never  merit 
The  noble  name  of  soldiers.     To  dare  boldly 
In  a  fair  cause,  and,  for  the  country's  safetv, 
To  run  upon  the  cannon's  mouth  undaunted ; 
To  obey  their  leaders,  and  shun  mutinies ; 
To  bear,  with  patience,  the  winter's  cold. 
And  summer's  scorching  heat, 
Are  the  essential  parts  make  up  a  soldier : 
Not  swearing,  dice,  or  drinking. 

Alla>.  There's  no  syllable 
You  speak,  but  it  is  to  me  an  oracle ; 
Which  but  to  doubt  were  impious. 

Lady.  To  conclude ; 
Beware  ill-c-ompany  ;  for  often  men 
Are  like  to  those  with  whom  they  do  converse : 
And  from  one  man  I  warn  you,  and  that's  Well- 
born : 
Not  'cause  he's  poor ;   that  rather  claims  your 

pity; 
But  that  he's  in  his  manners  so  debauched, 
And  hath  to  vicious  courses  sold  himself. 
'Tis  true,  your  father  loved  him,  while  he  was 
Worthy  the  loving;  but,  it"  he  had  lived 
To  have  seen  him  as  he  is,  he  had  cast  him  off, 
As  you  must  do. 

^illw.  I  sliall  obey  in  all  things. 

Lady.  Follow  me  to  my  chamber;  you  shall 
have  gold 
To  furnish  yuu  like  my  son,  and  still  supplied 
As  I  hear  from  you. 

Allw.  I  am  still  your  creatm'e. 

l^Eieunt. 
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SCENE  11. — A  hnll  in  TmiIj/  Ali.woutii's 
JLousc. 

Enter  OvERur.ACii,  Grkf.dy,  Order,  Amblf., 
Furnace,  a?it/i\lARRALL. 

Grcedtf.  Not  to  be  seen  ? 

Over.  Still  cloistered  up  ?  her  reason, 
I  hope,  assures  her,  though  she  makes  herself 
Close  prisoner  ever  for  her  husband's  loss 
'Twill  not  recover  him. 

Order,  hir,  it  is  her  will; 
Which  we,  that  arc  her  servants,  ought  to  serve, 
And  not  dispute.     However,  you  arc  nobly  wel- 
come : 
And,  if  you  please  to  stay,  that  you  may  think  so. 
There  came,  not  six  days  since,  from  Hull,  u  pipe 
Of  rich  ciuiary ;  which  shall  spend  itself 
Por  my  lady's  fionour. 

Greedif.  Is  it  oftlie  ris^ht  race? 

Order.  Yts,  Mr  Greedy. 

Amble.  How  his  mouth  runs  over  ! 

I'urn.  I'll  make  it  run  and  run.     Save  your 
^ood  worship  ! 

Greedii.  Honest   Mr  Cook,  thy  hand;  a[;ain  ! 
How  I  love  thee  ! 
Arc  the  good  dishes  still  in  being  ?  sjjcak,  boy. 

i'urn.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  feed,  there  is  a 
chine 
Of  beef  well  seasoned. 

Grcedi/.  Good. 

Furn.  A  pheasant,  larded. 

Grcedi/.  That  1  might  now  give  thanks  for  it ! 

Furji.  Other  kick-shaws. 
Besides,  tiiere  came  last  night,  from  the  forest  of 

•Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cooked. 

Grcedj/.  A  stag,  niiin  ? 

Furn.  A  stag,  sir;  part  of  it  is  prepared  for 
dinner. 
And  baked  in  puff-paste. 

Greedi/.  Pull-paste,  too.  Sir  Giles  ! 
A  ponderous  chine  of  beef!  a  pheasant  larded  ! 
And  red  deer,  too,  Sir  Giles,  and  baked  in  puft- 

pastc  ! 
All  business  set  aside,  let  us  give  thanks  here. 

Over.  You  know  we  cannot. 

Mar.  Your  worships  are  to  sit  on  a  commis- 
sion. 
And  if  you  fail  to  come,  you  lose  the  cause. 

Grcedi/.  Cause  me  no  causes;  I'll   prove  it, 
for  such  a  diimer. 
We  may  put  off  a  commission  ;  you  shall  find  it 
Heiirici  deciiiio  <juarto. 

Over.  Fie,  Mr  Ci reedy  ! 
Will  yl)u  lose  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  din- 
ner ? 
No  more,  for  shame  !  We  must  forget  the  belly, 
When  we  think  of  profit. 

Greedj/.  Well,  you  shall  o'er-riilc  me. 
I  could  even  cry  now.     Do  you  hear  me,  INIr 

Cook  ? 
Send  but  a  corner  of  that  immortal  pasty ; 


And  I,  in  tliankfulncss,  will,  by  your  boj', 
Send  you  a  brace  of  three-peiices. 

Furn.  Will  you  be  so  prodigal? 

Over.  Rememljer  me  to  your  lady. 

Enter  Wellborn. 

Who  have  we  here  ? 

Well.  Don't  you  know  mc  ? 

Over.  I  did  once,  but  now  I  will  not; 
Thou  art  no  blootl  of  mine.     Avaunt,  thou  bc- 

gar ! 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  own  me  more, 
I'll  have  thee  caged  and  whipped. 

Greedi/.  I'll  grant  the  warrant. 
I  do  love  thee,  Furnace, 
E'en  as  I  do  malmsey  in  a  morning. 
Think  of  pye-corner,  Furnace  ! 

[Exeunt  Overreach,  Greedy,  and ^Iji.nvi\t. 

Amble.  Will  you  out,  sir  ? 
I  wonder  how  yon  durst  creep  in. 

Order.  This  is  rudeness 
And  saucy  impudence. 

Amble.  Cannot  you  stav 
To  be  served  among  your  fellows  from  tlie  bos- 
ket. 
But  you  must  press  into  the  hall  ? 

Furn.  Prithee,  vanish 
Into  some  out-house,  though  it  be  tlic  pig-sty ; 
My  scullion  shall  come  to  thee. 

E7iter  Allwouth. 

Well.  This  is  rare  : 
Oh,  here  is  Tom  Ailworth  !  Tom  ! 

Alia-.  ^Ve  must  be  strangers  ; 
Nor  would  I  have  seen  you  here  for  a  million. 

[EiU. 

Well.  Better  and  better.     He  contemns  me, 
too. 

Furn.  \Vill  you  know  your  w  ay  ? 

Amble.  Or  shall  we  teach  it  you, 
By  the  head  and  shoulders  ? 

Well.  No  ;   I  will  not  stir: 
Do  you  mark,  I  will  not.     Let  mc  see  tlic  wretch 
That  dares  attempt  to   force  me.      ^^  hy,    you 

slaves. 
Created  only  to  make  legs,  and  cringe ; 
To  carry  in  a  dish  and  shift  a  trencher; 
Ihat  have  not  souls  only  to  hope  a  blessing 
Beyond  your  master's  leavings;  you  that  were 

born 
Only  to  consume  meat  and  drink,  and  batten 
Upon  reversions;  Who  advances?  who 
Shews  me  the  way  ? 

Order.  Here  comes  my  lady. 

Enter  Lady. 

Ladi/.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

II>//.  IMadam,  my  designs  Ijear  me  to  you. 

Ijidi/.  'J"o  nie  ? 

Weil.  And  though  I  have  met  with 
But  raggefl  entertainment  from  your  grooms  here, 
I  hope  from  you  to  receive  that  noble  usage, 
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As   may  become  the   true  friend  of  your  hus- 
band ; 
And  then  I  shall  forgpt  these. 

Ludi/.  I  am  amazed, 
To   see  and  hear   this  rudeness.      Dar'st  thou 

think, 
Though  sworn,  that  it  can  ever  find  belief; 
That  I,  who  to  the  best  men  of  this  country 
Denied  my  presence  since  my  husband's  death, 
Can  fall  so  low  as  to  change  words  with  tiiee  ? 

Well.  Scorn  me  not,  good  lady  ; 
But  as,  in  form,  you  are  angelical. 
Imitate  the  heavenly  natures,  and  vouchsafe 
At  least  a  while  to  hear  me.     You  will  grant, 
The  blood,  that  runs  in  this  arm,  is  as  noble 
As  that   which  fills  your  veins.     Your  swellinc: 

titles. 
Equipage,  and  fortune ;  your  mens'  observance. 
And  women's  flattery,  are  in  you  no  virtues; 
Nor  these  rags,  with  my  poverty,  in  me  vices. 
You  have  a  fair  fame,  and,  I  know,  deserve  it ; 
Yet,  lady,  I  must  say,  in  nothing  more. 
Than  in  the  pious  sorrow  you  have  shewn 
For  your  late  noble  husband. 

Order.  How  she  starts  ! 

Well.  That  husband,  madam,  was  once,  in  his 
fortune. 
Almost  as  low  as  T.     Want,  debts,  and  quarrels, 
Lay  heavy  on  him  :  let  it  not  be  thought 
A  boast  in  me,  though  I  sav,  1  relieved  him. 
'Twas  I,  that  gave  him  fashion ;  mine,  the  sword 
That  did,  on  all  occasions,  second  iiis ; 
I  brought  him  on  and  off,  with  honour,  lady: 
And,    when  in   all    men's  judgments,   he   v.as 

sunk, 
And  in  his  own  hopes  not  to  be  buoyed  up, 
I  stepped  unto  him,  took  him  by  tlie  hand, 
And  brought  him  to  the  shore. 

Furn.  Are  not  we  base  rogues, 
That  could  forget  this } 

Well.  I  confess,  you  made  him 
iNIaster  of  your  estate ;  nor  could  your  friends. 
Though  he  brought  no  wealth  with  him,  blame 

you  for  it : 
For  he  had  a  shape,  and  to  that  shape  a  mind. 
Made  up  of  all  parts,  either  great  or  noble, 


/  So  winning  a  behaviour,  not  to  be 
Resisted,  madam. 

Lflrfy.  'Tis  most  true,  he  had. 

Well.  For  his  sake,  then,  in  that  I  was  his 
friend. 
Do  not  contemn  me. 

Ladi/.  For  what's  past  excuse  me ; 
I  will  redeem  it.         lOffers  him  her  pocket-hook. 

Well.  Madam,  on  no  terms  : 
I  will  not  beg  nor  borrow  sixpence  of  you  ; 
But  be  supplied  elsewhere,  or  want  thus  ever. 
!)nly  one  suit  I  make,  which  you  deny  not 
To  strangers  ;  and  'tis  this  :  pray,  give  me  leave. 
\_Whispe7'S  to  her. 

Ladi/.  Fie  !  nothing  else? 

Well.  Nothing;    unless  you  please  to  charge 
your  ser\  ants 
To  throw  away  a  little  respect  upon  me. 

Ladtf.  What  you  demand  is  yours. 

Well.  I  thank  you,  lady.  ]^Exit  Lady. 

Now,  what  can  be  wrought  out  of  such  a  suit. 
Is  yet  in  supposition — \_Sei'vanti>  6o?r.] — Nay,  all's 

forgotten, 
And  for  a  kicky  omen  to  my  project, 
Shake  hands,  and  end  all  quarrels  in  the  cellar. 

Order.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Furn.  Still  merry,  Mr  Well-born  ? 

[^Exeunt  Servants. 

Well.  Well,  faith,  a  right  worthy,  and  a  liberal 
lady, 
Who  can,  at  once,  so  kindly  meet  my  purposes, 
And  brave  the  flouts  of  censure,  to  redeem 
Her  husband's  friend  !  When  by  this  honest  plot 
The  world  believes  she  means  to  heal  my  wants 
With  her  extensive  wealth,  each  noisy  creditor 
Will  be  struck  mute,  and  I  be  left,  at  large, 
To  practise  on  my  uncle  Overreach  ; 
Whose  foul,  rapacious  spirit,  (on  the  hearing 
Of  my  encouragement  from  this  ricli  lady) 
Again  will  court  me  to  his  house  of  patronage. 
Here,  I  may  work  the  measure  to  redeem 
My  mortgaged  fortune,  which  he  stripped  me  of, 
When  youth  and  dissipation  quelled  my  reason. 
The  fancy  pleases — if  the  plot  succeed, 
'Tis  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts,  indeed. 

{Exit. 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  I.— A  landscape. 
Enter  Overreach  and  Marrall. 

Over.  He's  gone,  I  warrant  thee ;    this  com- 
mission crushed  him. 

Mar.  Your   worship  has  the  way  on't,   and 
ne'er  miss 
To  squeeze  these  unthrifts  into  air ;  and  yet 
The  chap-fallen  justice  did  his  part,  returning 
For  your  advantage  the  certificate, 
Against  his  conscience  and  his  knowledge,  too; 
(With  your  good  favour)  to  the  utter  ruin 

Vol.  II. 


Of  the  poor  farmer. 

Over.  'Twas  for  these  good  ends 
I  made  him  a  justice.     He,  that  bribes  his  belly. 
Is  certain  to  command  his  soul. 

Mar.  I  wonder 
(Still  with  your  Hcence)  why,  your  worship  ha- 
ving 
The  power  to  put  this  thin  gut  in  conmiission, 
You  are  not  in't  yourself 

Over.  Thou  art  a  fool ; 
In  being  out  of  otiice,  I  am  out  of  danger; 
Where,  if  1  were  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble. 
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I  mit;lit,  or  out  of  \\ih'iilncss  or  error, 

lliin  niyselt'tiiiely  into  a  prLMiniiiire, 

And  so  become  a  prey  to  tlie  informer. 

No,  I'll  liave  none  of  it;  'tis  enough  I  keep 

Greedy  at  my  devotion :  so  he  serve 

My    purposes,   let  him  haiifj,  or  damn,  I  care 
not ; 

Fl•ie^d^llip  is  but  a  word. 
il/«r.  You  are  all  wisdom. 
Oil}-.  I  would  be  worldly  wise ;  for  the  other 
wisdom, 

That  does  prescribe  us  a  well  governed  life, 

And  to  do  rif;ht  to  others  as  ourselves, 

I  \nliic  not  an  atom. 

Mar.  What  course  take  you, 

(With  your  good  palicnce)  to  hedge-  in  the  ma- 
nor 

Of  your  good  neiglibour,  Mr  Frugal .''    As   'tis 
sairl, 

lie  will  not  sell,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange; 

And  his  hind,  laying  in  the  midst  of  your  many 
lordships, 

T-  :i  foul  blemish. 

(i.  I  r    I  have  thought  on't,  Marrall ; 

And  if  shall  take.     I  must  have  all  men  sellers. 

And  I  the  only  purchaser. 
Mui:  '  ris  most  fit,  sir. 

Over.  I'll  therefore  buy  some  cottage  near  his 
manor ; 

Which  done,  I'll  make  my  men  break  ope  his 
fences, 

Jlido  o'er  his  standing  corn,  and  in  the  niglit 

Set  fire  to  his  barns,  or  break  his  cattle's  legs. 

These  trespasses  draw  on  suits,  and  suits  ex- 
ponces  ; 

^Vhich  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  him. 

^V'hcn  I   have  harried    him  thus  two   or  three 
years, 

Thongli  he  swe  forma  pauper  is,  m  spite 

Of  all   his  thrift  and  care,  he'll  grow  behind- 
hand. 
jMar.  The  best  I  ever  heard ;    I  could  adore 

you. 
0;er.  Then,   with   the  favour  of  my  man  of 
hnv, 

I  will  pretend  <-ome  title  ;  want  will  force  him 

To  put  it  to  arbitrcmeiit;  then,  if  he  sell 

I'or  half  t!ic  value,  he  shall  have  ready  money, 

And  I  possess  the  land. 
Mar.  'Tis  above  wonder. 

Wellborn  was  apt  to  sell,  and  needed  not 

Thc-e  fine  arts,  sir,  to  hook  him  in. 
Over.  Well  thought  on. 

This  varlet,  Wellborn,  li\es  too  long  to  upbraid 
mc 

\\  illi   my  close  cheat  put  upon  him.     Will  nor 
cold 

Nor  hunger  kill  him  ? 

Jllar.  I  know  not  what  to  think  on't. 

I   have  used   all  means;    and   the   last   night  J 
caused 

His  ^lost,  the  tapster,  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  ; 


And  have  been  since  with  all  your  friends  and 

tenants. 
And,   on    the   forfeit   of  your   favour,   charged 

them, 
Though  a  crust  of  mouldy  bread  would  keep  him 

from  starving, 
Yet  they  should  not  relieve  him.     This  is  done, 
sir. 
Over.  That  was  something,  Marrall ;  but  thou 
must  go  farther ; 
And  suddenly,  Marrall. 

Mar.  Where  and  when  you  please,  sir. 
Over.  I  would  have  thee  seek  him  out;    and, 
if  thou  canst. 
Persuade  him,  that  'tis  better  steal  than  beg : 
I'heii,  if  I  prove  he  has  but  robbed  a  hen-roost,. 
Not  all  the  world  shall  save  him  from  the  gal- 
lows. 
Do  any  thing  to  work  him  to  despair. 
And  'tis  thy  master-piece. 
J\lar.  1  will  do  my  best,  sir. 
Over.  I   am  now  on  my  main  work,  with  the 
lord  Lovell ; 
The  gallant-minded,  popular  lord  Lovell, 
The  minion  of  the  people's  love.     I  hear 
lie's  come  into  the  country ;  and  my  aims  are, 
To  insinuate  myself  into  his  knowledge. 
And  then  invite  him  to  my  house. 

M(/r.  1  have  you. 
This  points  at  my  young  mistress. 

Over.  Slie  must  part  with 
That  humble  title,  and  write  honourable  ; 
Rigiit  honourable,  Marrall ;  my  right  honourable 

daughter; 
If  all  I  have,  or  e'er  shall  get,  will  do  it. 
1  w  ill  ha\  e  her  w  ell  attended  ;  th<;re  are  ladies 
Of  errant  knights  decayed,  and  brought  so  low, 
That,  for  cast  clothes,  and  meat,  will  gladly  serve 

her; 
And  'tis  my  glory,  though  I  came  from  the  city, 
To  have  their  issue,  whom  I  have  undone. 
To  kneel  to  mine,  as  bond  slaves. 
Mar.  'I'is  fit  state,  sir. 

Over.  And  therefore,  I'll  not  have  a  chamber- 
maid 
That  tics  her  shoes,  or  any  meaner  office, 
liut  Mich  whose  fathers  were  right  worshipful. 
'  lis  a  rich  man's  pride  !  there  lia\  ing  ever  been 
More  than  a  fend,  a  strange  antipathy 
Between  us  and  true  gentry. 

Enter  Welluokn. 

iir«r.  See,  who's  here,  sir  ! 
Over.  Hence,  monster,  prodigy  I 
We//.  Call  me  what  you  will;  I  am  your  ne- 
phew, sir. 
Over.  Avoid  my  sight,  thy  breath's  infectious, 
r();:ue  ! 
1  shun  thee  as  a  leprosy,  or  the  plague. 
Come  hither,  Marrall;  this  is  the  time  to  work 
him. 

[Exit  OVEUUEACII, 
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Mar.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 
Well.  By  tliis  li<^ht,  I  think  he's  mad. 
Mar.  Mad !  had  you  took  compassion  on  your- 
self, 
You  long  since  had  been  mad. 

Well.  You  have  took  a  course, 
Between  you  and  my  venerable  uncle, 
To  make  me  so. 

Mar.  The  more  pale-spirited  you, 
That  would  not  be  instructed.     I  swear  deeply. 
Well.  By  what? 
Mar.  By  my  religion. 
Well.  Thy  religion  ! 
The  devil's  creed ;    but  what  would  you   have 
done .'' 
Mar.  Had  tliere  been  but  one  tree  in  all  the 
shire, 
Nor  any  hope  to  compass  a  penny  halter, 
Before,  like  you,  I  had  outli\  ed  my  fortunes, 
A  with  had  served  my  turn  to  hang  myself. 
I  am  zealous  in  vour  cause  :  pray  you,  liansr  your- 
self; 
And  presently,  as  you  love  your  credit. 
Well.  I  thank  you. 

JMar.  Will  you  stay  till  you  die  in  a  ditch  ? 
Or,  if  you  dare  not  do  the  tate  yourself, 
But  that  vou'll  put  the  state  to  charo;e  and  trou- 
ble, 
Is  there  no  purse  to  be  cut?    house  to  be  bro- 
ken? 
Or  market-woman  with  eggs  that  yon  may  mur- 
der. 
And  so  dispatch  the  business  ? 

Well.  Here's  variety, 
I  must  confess;  but  I'll  accept  of  none 
Of  all  your  gentle  ofters,  I  assure  you. 

Alar.  Why,  have  you  hope  ever  to  eat  again  ? 
Or  drink  ?  or  be  the  master  of  three  farthings? 
If  you  like  not  hanging,  drown  yourself;    take 

some  course 
For  your  reputation. 

Well.  Twill  not  do,  dear  tempter. 
With  all  the  rhetoric  the  fiend  hath  taught  you. 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair. 
Nay,    I  have   confidence,   which    is   more  than 

hope. 
To  live,  and  suddenly,  better  than  ever. 

Mar.  Ha !  ha  !  these  castles  you  build  in  the 
air. 
Will  not  persuade  me,  or  to  give  or  lend 
A  token  to  you. 

Well.  I'll  be  more  kind  to  thee. 
Come,  thou  slialt  dine  with  me. 
Mar.  With  you  ? 
Well.  Nay,  more,  dine  gratis. 
Mar.  Under  what  hedge,  I  pray  you  ?    or  at 
whose  cost  ? 
Are  they  padders,  or  gypsies,  that  are  your  con- 
sorts ? 
Well.  Thou  art  incredulous;    but  thou  shalt 
dine. 
Not  alone  at  her  house,  but  with  a  gallant  lady; 


With  me,  and  with  a  lady. 

Mar.  Lady  !  what  lady  ! 
With  the  lady  of  the  lake,  or  queen  of  fairies  ? 
For  I  know  it  must  be  an  enchanted  dinner. 

Well.  With  the  lady  Allworth,  knave. 

Mar.  Now  there's  hope 
Thy  brain  is  cracked. 

Well.  Mark  thee,  with  what  respect 
I  am  entertained. 

Mar.  W'ith  choice,  no  doubt,  of  dog-whips. 
Why,  dost  thou  ever  hope  to  pass  her  porter  ? 

Well.  'Tis  not  far  off;  go  with  me  :  trust  thine 
.     own  eyes. 

Ma?'.  Troth,  in  my  hope,  or  my  assurance,  ra- 
ther. 
To  see  thee  curvet,  and  mount  like  a  dog  in  a 

blanket. 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  pass  her  threshold, 
I  will  endure  thy  company. 

Well  Come  along.       '  [Exeuvf. 

SCENE  ll.—A  hall  in  Lady  Allworth's 
house. 

Enter  Allworth,  Order,  Amble,  and  Fur- 
nace. 

Allw.  Your  courtesies  o'erwhelm  me  :  I  much 
grieve 
To  part  from  such  true   friends,  and  yet   I  find 

comfort ; 
My  attendance  on  my  honourable  lord 
Will  speedily  bring  me  back. 

[Knocking  at  the  gate.     Marrall  and 
W'kllborx  within. 
Mar.  Dar'st  thou  venture  farther  ? 
Well.  Yes,  yes,  and  knock  again. 
Order.  'Tis  he ;  disperse. 

Amb.  Perform  it  l)ravcly.  \Exit. 

Furn.  I  know  my  cue,  ne'er  doubt  me,  [Eiit. 

Enter  Marrall  ayid  Wellborn. 

Order.  Most  welcome ; 
You  were  'ong  since  expected. 

Well.  Say  so  much 
To  my  friend,  I  pray  you. 

Order.  For  your  sake  I  will,  sir,  [Exit, 

Mar.  For  his  sake  ! 

Well.  Mum  ;  this  is  nothing. 

Alar.  More  than  ever 
I  would  have  believed,  though  I  had  found  it  in 
my  primmer. 

Allu\  When  I  have  given  you  reasons  for  my 
late  harshness, 
You'll  pardon  and  excuse  me :  for,  believe  me, 
Though  now  I  part  abruptly  in  my  service, 
I  will  deserve  it. 

ilia;-.  Service  !  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Well.  I  am  satisfied  ;   farewell,  Tom  ! 

Allif.  All  iov  stay  witii  vou. 

[Exit  Allwoutk, 
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Enter  Amble. 
Amhic.  You  arc  happily  encountered  :    I  ne- 
ver yet 
Presented  one  so  welcome,  as  I  kiunv 
You  will  he,  to  my  lady. 

Mar.  This  is  some  vision  ; 
Or  sure  t'.iese  men  are  mad,  to  worship  a  dung- 
hill; 
It  cannot  he  a  truth. 

Well.  Be  ^tiil  a  paL'aii, 
An  unhelioviug  infidel ;  be  so,  miscreant ! 
And  meditate  on  blankets,  and  on  dog-whips. 

Enter  FcuNACK. 
Furn.  I  am  glad  you  are  come  ^  until  I  know 
your  pleasure, 
I  knew  not  how  to  sen  e  up  my  lady's  dinner. 
Mar.  His  pleasure  !  is  it  possible  ?        [Aside. 
Well.  What's  thy  will  ? 

Furn.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  some  growse  and  tur- 
key chicken. 
Some  rails  and  quails ;    and  my  lady  willed  me 

to  ask  you 
What  kind  of  sauces  best  ailVct  your  palate. 
That  I  may  use  my  utmost  skill  to  please  it. 
Mar.  The  devil's  entered  this  cook :   sauce  for 
his  palate  ! 
That,  on  my  knowledge,  for  almost  this  twelve- 
month, 
Durst  wish  but  cheese-parings,  and  brown  bread 
on  Sundays ! 
Well.  That  way  I  like  them  best. 
Furn.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.     [Er^Y  Furnace. 
Well.  What  think  you  of  the  hedge  we  shall 
dine  under? 
Shall  we  feed  gratis  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  think  : 
Pray  you,  make  me  not  mad. 

Enter  Ouder. 

Order.  This  place  becomes  you  not ; 
Prav  you,  walk,  sir,  to  the  dining-room. 

Well.  I  am  well  here. 
Till  her  ladyship  quits  her  chamber. 
.  I\Iar.  Well,  here,  say  you? 
'Tis  a  rare  change  !  but  yesterday  you  thought 
Yourself  well  in  a  barn,   wrapped  up  in  pease 
straw. 
Order.  Sir,  my  lady.  [Exit  Order. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.  I  come  to  meet  you,  and  languished  till 
I  saw  you. 
This  first  kiss  for  form  ;  I  allow  a  second, 
As  token  of  my  friendship. 

Well.  I  am  wholly  yours;  yet,  madam,  if  you 
please 
To  grace  this  gentleman  with  a  salute 

Mar.  Salute  me  at  his  bidding  ! 

Well.  I  shall  receive  it 
As  a  most  liitih  favour. 


Lady.  Sir,  your  friends  are  welcome  to  me. 
Weil.  Run  backward  from  a  lady  !  and  such  a 

lady! 
il/«7\  To  kiss  her  foot,  is,  to  poor  me,  a  favour 

I  am  unworthy  of [Offers  to  kiss  her  foot. 

Lady.  >Jay,  pray  you,  rise; 
And,  since  you  arc  so  humble,  I'll  exalt  you ; 
You  shall  dine  with  me  to-day,  at  mine  own  ta- 
ble. 
Mar.  Your  ladyship's  table !    I  am  not  good 
enoutih 
To  sit  at  your  steward's  board. 
Lady.  You  are  too  modest ; 
[  will  not  be  denied. 

Enter  Order. 

Order.  Dinner  is  ready  for  your  ladyship. 
Lady.  Your  arm,  Mr  Wellborn : 
Nay,  keep  us  company. 

JMur.  I  was  never  so  graced.     Mercy  on  me  ! 
[Exeunt  Wellborn,  Lady,  Amble,  and 
Marrall.] 

Enter  Furnace. 

Order.  So,  we  have  played  our  parts,  and  are 
come  otT  well. 
But  if  I  know  the  mystery,  why  my  lady 
(.'onsented  to  it,  or  why  Mr  Wellborn 
Desired  it,  may  I  perish  ! 

Furn.  Would  I  had 
The  roasting  of  his  heart,  that  cheated  him, 
And  forces  the  poor  gentleman  to  these  shifts. 
i5y  lire  !  (for  cooks  are  Persians,  and  swear  by  it) 
Of  all  the  griping  and  extorting  tyrants 
I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  I  never  met 
A  match  to  sir  Giles  Overreach. 

Order.  What  will  you  take 
To  tell  him  s(j,  fellow  Furnace  ? 

Furn.  Just  as  much 
As  my  throat  is  worth ;  for    that  would   be  the 

price  on't. 
To  ha\e  a  usurer  that  starves  himself. 
And  wears  a  cloak  of  one  and  twenty  years 
On  a  suit  of  fourteen  groats,  bought  of  the  hang- 
man, 
To  grow  rich,  is  too  common  : 
But  this  sir  Giles  feeds  high,  keeps  many  ser- 
vants, 
^^'ho  must,  at  his  command,  do  any  outrage ; 
Rich  in  his  hatnt ;  vast  in  his  expences; 
^'et  he  to  admiration  still  increases 
In  wealth  and  lordships. 

Order.  He  fi  ights  men  out  of  their  estiites. 
And  breaks  through  all  law-nets,  made  to  curb 

ill  men, 
As  they  were  cobwebs.     No  man  dares  reprove 

him. 
Such  a  spirit  to  dare,  and   power  to  do,  were 

never 
Lodged  so  unluckily. 
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Enter  Amble. 

AmhJe.  Ha  !  ha !  I  shall  burst. 

Order.  Contain  thyself,  man. 

Furn.  Or  make  us  partakers 
Of  your  sudden  mirth. 

Amble.  Ha  !  ha  !  my  lady  has  got 
Such  a  guest   at  her   table  !    this  term-driver, 

Marrall ; 
This  snip  of  an  attorney. 

Turn.  What  of  him,  man  ? 

Amble.  The  knave  feeds  so  slovenly  ! 

Furn.  Is  this  all  ? 

xbnble.  My  lady 
Drank  to  him  for  fashion's  sake,  or  to  please  Mr 

Wellborn. 
As  I  live,  he  rises  and  takes  up  a  dish, 
In  which  there  were  some  i-enmants  of  a  boiled 

capon. 
And  pledges  her  in  white  broth. 

Furn.  Nay,  'tis  like 
The  rest  of  his  tribe. 

Amble.  And  wlien  I  brought  him  wine. 
He  leaves  his  chair,  and  after  a  leg  or  two 
Most  humbly  thanks  my  worship. 

Order.  Ros  !  already  ! 

Amble.  I  shall  be  chid. 

Enter  Lady,  Wellborn,  and  Marrall. 

Furn.  My  lady  frowns. 

Ladi/.  You  attended  us  well ! 
Let  me  have  no  more  of  this,  I  observed  your 

leering. 
Sirrah,  I'll  have  you  know,  whom  I  think  worthy 
To  sit  at  my  table,  be  he  never  so  mean, 
When  I  am  present,  is  not  your  companion. 

Order.  >N'av,  she'll  preserve  what's  due  to  her. 

Furn.  This  refreshing 
Follows  your  flux  of  laughter. 

Lad)/.  You  are  master 
Of  your  own  will.     I  know  so  much  of  manners 
As  not  to  enquire  your  purposes  ;  in  a  word, 
To  me  you  are  e\er  welcome,  as  to  a  house 
Tiiat  is  your  own. 

Well.  Mark  that. 

JMar.   VV  ith  reverence,  sir. 
And  it  like  your  worship. 

Well.  Trouble  yourself  no  farther, 
Dear  madam  ;  my  heart's  full  of  zeal  and  ser- 
vice, 
However,  in  my  language  I  am  sparing. 
Come,  Mr  Marrall. 

Mar.  1  attend  your  worship. 

[Exit  Wellborn,  Marrall,  and  Amble. 

Lady.  I  see  in  your  looks  you  are  sorry,  and 
you  know  me 
An  easy  mistress  :  be  merry  :  I  have  forgot  all. 
Order  and  Furnace,  come  with  me  ;  1  must  give 

you 
Farther  directions. 

Order.  What  you  please. 

Furn.  We  are  ready.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— The  Country. 

E«?er  Wellborn  a/jrfMARRALL. 

Well.  I  think  I  am  in  a  good  way. 

Mar.  Good,  sir  !  the  best  way  ; 
The  certain  best  way. 

Well.  There  are  casualties, 
That  men  are  subject  to. 

Mar.  You  are  above  them. 
As  you  are  already  worshipful, 
I  hope  ere  long  you  will  increase  in  worship, 
And  be  right  worshipful. 

Well.  Pr'ythee  do  not  flout  me. 
What  I  shall  be,  I  shall  be.     Is't  for  your  ease, 
You  keep  your  hat  off? 

Mar.  Ease,  and  it  like  your  worship  ! 
I  hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long. 
To  prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  beast, 
Though  it  hail  hazel  nuts,  as  to  be  covered, 
When  your  worship's  present. 

Well.  Is  not  this  a  true  rogue,  [Aside. 

That,  out  of  mere  hope  of  a  future  cozenage, 
Can  turn  thus  suddenly  ?  'tis  rank  already. 

Mar.  I  know  your  worship's  wise,  and  needs 
no  counsel ; 
Yet  if,  in  my  desire  to  do  you  service, 
1  humbly  offer  my  advice  (but  still 
Under  correction)  I  hope  I  shall  not 
Inrur  your  high  displeasure. 

Well.  No  ;  speak  freely. 

Mar.  Then,  in  my  judgment,   sir,  my  simple 
judgment, 
(Still  with  your  worship's  favour)  I  could  wish  you 
A  better  habit ;  for  this  cannot  be 
But  much  distasteful  to  the  noble  lady 
That  loves  you  :  I  have  twenty  pounds  here. 
Which,  out  of  my  true  love,  I  pi'esently 
Lay  down  at  your  worship's  feet ;  'twill  serve  to 

buy  you 
A  riding  suit. 

Well.  But  where's  the  horse  ? 

Mar.  My  gelding 
Is  at  your  service :  nay,  you  shall  ride  me. 
Before  your  worship  shall  be  put  to  the  trouble 
Tawalk  a-foot.     Alas  !   when  you  are  lord 
Of  this  lady's  manor,  (as  I  know  you  will  be) 
You   may  with  the  lease  of  glebe-land,  called 

Knave's  Acre, 
A  place  I  would  manure,  requite  your  vassal. 

Well.  I  tliunk  thy  love;  but  must  make  no  use 
of  it. 
Wniat's  twenty  pounds  ? 

Mar.  'Tis  all  that  I  can  make,  sir. 

Well.  Dost  thou  think,  though  I  want  clothes, 
I  could  not  have  thcni, 
For  one  word  to  my  lady  ? 

Alar.  As  I  know  not  that — 

Well.  Come,  I'll  tell   thee  a  secret,   and  so 
leave  thee. 
I'll  not  give  her  the  advantage,  though  she  be 
A  gallant-minded  lady,  after  we  arc  mari-ied, 
To  hit  me  in  the  teeth,  and  say  she  was  forced 
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To  buy  my  weddins^  clotlies. 

No,  I'il  be  furnislicd  somethiiiglike  myself. 

And  so  faresvcll ;  tor  thy  suit,  toucliing  Kimvc's 

Acre, 
When  it  is  mine,  'tis  thine. 
J/(/7-.  1  thank  your  worship. 

[Evil:  VVellbokn. 
llow  was  I  cozened  in  tlic  calculation 
Of  this  man's  fortune?  my  master  cozened,  too, 
Whose  pupil  I  am  in  the  art  of  undoing  men  ; 
For  that    is  our    profession.      Well,   well,    Mr 

NV'ellborn, 
You  are  of  a  sweet  nature,  and  fit  again  to  he 

cheated  : 
\A'hich,  if  the  fates  please,  when  you  are  possessed 
Of  the  land  and  lady,  you  satin  ijue!>tion  shall  be. 
I'll  presently  think  of  the  means. 

[H  «/A's  h^,  musiii,g. 

Elite?-  OvEUiir.ACir. 

Over.  Sirrah,  order  my  carriage  round  ; 
I'll  walk  to  get  me   an  appetite.      'Tis   but  a 

mile ; 
And  exercise  will  keep  me  from  being  pursey. 
Ha!   Marrall  !  is  he  conjuring.''  Perhaps 
The  knaie  has  wrought  the  prodigal  to  do 
Some  oiitra<re  on  himself,  and  no\v  he  feels 
Compunction  in  his  conscience  for't :  no  matter, 
So  it  be  done.     Marrall ! 

Mar.  Sir. 

Over.  How  succeed  we 
In  our  plot  on  Wellborn  ? 

]\Iar.  Xever  better,  sir. 

Over.  Has  he  hanged  or  drowned  ]iini.sclf  ? 

]\lar.  \o,  sir,  he  lives — 
Lives  once  more  to  be  made  a  prey  to  you  ; 
And  greater  prey  than  ever. 

Over.  Art  thou  in  thy  wits.' 
If  thou  art,  reveal  this  miracle,  and  briefly. 

Alar.  A  lady,  sir,  is  fallen  in  love  with  him. 

Over.  With  "him!  What  lady? 

]\[ar.  The  rich  lady  Allworth. 

Ovr?:  Thou  dolt  I  how  darest  thou  speak  this? 

Alar.  I  speak  tnith  ; 
And  I  do  so  but  once  a  year  ;  imless 
It  he  to  you,  sir.     We  dined  with  her  ladyship; 
I  thank  his  worship. 

Over.  His  woi-ship  I 

Alar.  As  I  live,  sir, 
I  dined  with  him,  at  the  great  lady's  table, 
Snaple  as  I  stand  here :  and  saw  when  she  kissed 
him; 


.\nd  woulfl,  at  liis  request,  have  kissed  rac  too. 

Over.  Why,  thou  rascal, 
To  tell  me  these  impossibilities  ! 
Dine  at  her  table  !  and  kiss  him  !  or  thee  ! 
Impudent  varlet !   Have  not  I  myself. 
To  whom  great  countesses'  doors  have  oft  flown 

open, 
I'en  times  attempted,  since  her  husband's  death, 
In  vain  to  see  her,  though  I  came — a  suitor? 
And  yet  your  good  solicitorship,  and  rogue  W'ell- 

buin, 
Were  brought   into  her  presence,   feasted   with 

her. 
liut  that  I  know  thee  a  dog  that  cannot  blush, 
This  most  incredible  lie  would  call  up  one 
On  tiiy  butter-milk  cheeks. 

Afar.  Sliall  I  not  trust  my  eyes,  sir? 
Or  taste?  I  feel  her  good  cheer  in  my  belly. 

Over   You  shall  feel  me,  if  you  give  not  over, 
sirrah ; 
Recover  your  brains  auain,  and  be  no  more  gull- 
ed 
With  a  beggar's  plot,  assisted  by  the  aids 
Of  serving  men,  and  chambermaids;  for,  beyond 

these, 
Thoii  never  saw'st  a  woman  ;  or  I'll  quit  you 
From  my  employments. 

Ular.  ^^'ill  you  credit  this,  yet  ? 
On  my  confidence  of  their  marriage,  I   offered 

Wellborn 
(I  would  give  a  crown,  now,  I  durst  say  his  wor- 
ship) [Aside. 
IMy  nag,  and  twenty  pounds. 

Orrr.  Did  you  so  ?  [Sfrlkes  him  down. 

Was  this  the  way  to  work  him  to  despair, 
Or  ratlier  to  cross  me  ? 

Alar.  Will  your  worship  kill  me  ? 

Over.  No,  no ;  but  drive  the   lying  spirit  out 
of  you. 

ATnr.  He's  gone. 

Over.  I  have  done.  then.     Now,  forgetting 
Your  late  imaginary  feast  and  ladv, 
Know,  my  lord  Lovell  dines  with  me  to-morrow. 
Be  careful  not  be  wanting  to  receive  him ; 
And  bid  my  daughter's  women  trim  her  up, 
Though   they  paint  her,   so  she  catch  the  lord  ; 

I'll  tiiank  lln-m. 
There's  a  piece,  for  my  late  blows. 

Alar.  I  must  yet  suffer : 
But  there  may  be  a  time .  [Aside. 

Over.  Do  you  grumble  ? 

Alar.  No,  sir.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— continued. 
Enter  Lovell  and  Allwortii. 

Lot.    Drive   the    carriage   down   the   hill  ; 
something  in  private 
I  must  nnpart  to  Allworth. 

Allrr.  O,  my  lord  ! 
What  danger,  though  in  ne'er  so  horrid  shapes, 
Kay,  death  itself,  tliough  I  should  run  to  meet  it, 
Can  I,  and  with  a  thankful  willingness,  suffer  ! 
Bur  still  the  retribution  will  fall  short 
Of  your  bounties  showered  upon  me. 

Lov.  Loving  youth, 
'Till  \*  hat  I  purpose  be  put  into  act. 
Do  not  o'er  prize  it ;  since  you  have  trusted  me 
With  your  soul's  nearest,  nay,  her  dearest  secret. 
Rest  confident,  'tis  in  a  cabinet  locked, 
Treachery  shall  never  open.     I   have  found  you 
More  zealous  in  your  love  and  service  to  me, 
Than  I  have  been  in  my  rewards. 

Allw.  Still  great  ones, 
Above  my  merit.     You  have  been 
More  like  a  father  t.'  me  than  a  master. 
Pray  you,  pardon  the  comparison. 

Lot.  I  allow  it; 
And  give  you  assurance  I'm  pleased  in  it. 
My  carriage  and  demeanour  to  your  mistress, 
Fair  ^Margaret,  shall  truly  witness  for  me, 
I  can  command  my  passion. 

Allu-.  'Tis  a  conquest 
Few  lords  can  boast  of,  when  thcv  arc  tempted — 
Oh! 

Lov.  Why  do  you  sigh  ?  can  you  be  doubtful 
of  me  r 
By  that  fair  name  I  in  the  wars  have  purchased, 
And  all  my  actions  hitherto  untainted, 
I  will  not  be  more  true  to  mine  own  honour. 
Than  to  my  Allworth. 

Ailw.  As  you  are  the  brave  lord  Lovell, 
Your  bare  word  only  given,  is  an  assunuice 
Of  more  validity  and  weight  to  me. 
Than  all  the  oaths,  bound  up  with  imprecations, 
Which,  when  they  would  deceive,  most  courtiers 

practise ; 
Yet  being  a  man — for,  sure,  to  stile  you  more, 
Would  relish  of  gross  flattery — I  am  forced. 
Against  my  confidence  of  your  worth  and  vir- 
tues, 
To  doubt,  nay,  more,  to  fear. 

Lov.  So  young,  and  jealous  ! 

AUic.  Were  you  to  encounter  with  a  single  foe. 
The  A  ictory  were  certain  :  but  to  stand 
The  charge  of  two  such  potent  enemies. 
At  once  assaulting  you,  as  wealth  and  beauty. 
And  those  two  seconded  with  power,  is  odds 
Too  great  for  Hercules. 

Lov.  Speak  your  doubts  and  fears. 
Since  you  will  nourish  them,  in  plainer  language, 
Tjiat  I  may  understand  them. 

Al/u\  VVhat's  yoiir  will, 


Though  I  lend  arms  against  myself,  provided 

They  may  advantage  you,  must  be  obeyed. 

My  much-loved  lord,  were  Margaret  only  fair, 

You  might  command  your  passion ; 

But  when  you  feel  her  touch,  or  hear  her  talk  ! 

Hippolytus  himself  would  leave  Diana, 

To  follow  such  a  Venus. 

Lov.  Love  hath  made  you 
Poetical,  Allworth. 

Allu-.  Grant  all  these  beat  off. 
Which,  if  it  be  in  man  to  do,  you'll  do  it, 
Mammon,  in  sir  Giles  Overreach,  steps  in 
With  heaps  of  ill-got  gold,  and  so  nmch  land, 
To  make  her  more  remarkable,  as  would  tire 
A  falcon's  wings  in  one  day  to  fly  over. 
I  here  release  your  trust; 
'Tis  happiness  enough  for  me  to  serve  you ; 
And  sometimes,  with  chaste  eyes,  to  look  on  her, 

Lov.  Why,  shall  I  swear  ? 

Allu.  Oh,  by  no  means,  my  lord  ! 

Lov.  Suspend 
Your  judgment  till  the  trial.     How  far  is  it 
To  Overreach's  house .'' 

Alhv.  At  the  most,  some  half  hour's  riding; 
You'll  soon  be  there. 

Lov.  And  you  the  sooner  freed 
From  your  jealous  fears. 

Allw.  Oh,  that  I  durst  but  hope  it !    ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  hall  in  Sir  Giles's  house. 
Enter  Overreach,  Greedy,  and  Marrall. 

Over.  Spare  for  no  cost,  let  my  dressers  crack 
with  the  weight 
Of  curious  viands. 

Greedy.  Store,  indeed,  is  no  sore,  sir. 

Over.    That  proverb  fits    your    stomach,    I\Ir 
Greedy. 

Greedy.  It  does,  indeed,  sir  Giles. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  a  table  ill  spread. 
Poor,  meagre,  just  sprinkled  o'er  with  sallads. 
Sliced  beef,  giblets,  and  pig's  pettitoes. 
But  the  substantial — Oh  !  sir  Giles,  the  substan- 

tials  ! 
The  state  of  a  fat  turkey,  now. 
The  decorum,  the  grandeur  he  marches  in  with, 
O,  I  declare,  I  do  much  honour  a  chine  of  beef ! 
O,  Lord  !  I  do  reverence  a  loin  of  veal ! 

Over.  And  let  no  plate  be  seen  but  what's  pure 
gold. 
Or  such,  whose  workmanship  exceeds  the  matter 
That  it  is  made  of;  let  my  choicest  linen 
Perfume  the  room ;  and  when  we  wash,  the  water 
V.'ith  precious  powders  mix,  to  please  my  lord, 
That  he  may,  with  envy,  wish  to  bathe  so  ever. 

Mar.  'Twill  be  very  chargc^able. 

Over.  Avaunt,  you  drudge  ! 
Now  all  my  laboured  ends  are  at  the  stake, 
Is  it  time  to  tJiink  of  tlirift }  Call  in  my  daughter. 

S^E\\l  3Lvr,RALL, 
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And,  master  justice,  since  you  love  choice  dishes, 
And  |)lcnty  of  tlicin 

OieeJi/.  As  I  do,  indeed,  sir, 
Almost  as  uuich  as  to  fjive  tlianks  for  them 

(her.  I  do  confer  that  province,  with  my  power 
Ol'  altsolute  command  to  have  abundance, 
To  your  best  care. 

Greeilij.  I'll  punctually  discharse  it, 
And  give   the  best  direction. —  [()vEi;Rr.\cn   jc- 

tires.^ — Now  am  I, 
In  mine  own  conceit,  a  monarch ;  at  the  least 
Arch-president  ot"  the  boiled,  the  roast,  the  baked ; 
I   would   not  change   my  empire  for  the  great 

i\I(jgars. 
I  will  eat  often,  and  give  thanks, 
\\  hen  my  belly's  braced  up  like  a  drum,  and  that's 
pure  justice.  \^Exlt. 

Over.  It  nmst  he  so.     Should   the  foolish  girl 
prove  modest, 
Slie  may  spoil  all ;  siic  had  it  not  from  me. 
But  from  her  mother  :  I  was  ever  forward. 
As  she  must  be,  and  therefore  I'll  prepare  her. 

Enter  M.\RGARF.T  and  Marrall. 

Alone,  and  let  your  women  wait  without,  Mar- 
garet. \_Exit  Marrall. 

Marg.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Over.  Ha,  this  is  a  neat  dressing  ! 
These  orient  pearls,   and  diamonds  well  placed, 

too  ! 
The  gown  aftccts  me  not  ;  it  should  have  been 
Embroidered  o'er  and  o'er  with  flowers  of  gold; 
fiut  these  rich  jewels  and  quaint  fashion  help  it. 
\h>\\  like  vou  your  new  woman,  the  lady  Down- 
fallen  ? 

Marg.  Well,  for  a  companion  : 
Not  as  a  servant. 

Over.  Is  she  humble,  ^leg. 
And  careful,  too?  htr  ladyship  forgotten.' 

Marg.  I  pity  her  fortune. 

Over.  Pity  her,  trample  on  her. 
I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tattered  gown, 
IVen  starved  for  want  of  food,  to  serve  thee ; 
And,  if  I  understand  siic  but  repines 
To  do  thee  any  duty,  though  ne'er  so  servile, 
I'll  pack  her  to  her  knight,  where  I  have  lodged 

him. 
Into  the  counter ;  and  there  let  them  howl  toge- 
ther. 

Marg.  You  know  your  own  ways  :  but,  for  me, 
I  blush 
When  I  command  her,  that  was  once  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth. 

Over.  In  birth  !  Whv,  art  thou  not  my  dau<:h- 

The  Vjlcst  child  of  my  industry  and  wealth? 
'^'^\\\,  foolish  girl,  was't  not  to  make  thee  great, 
That  I  have  run,  and  still  pursue  those  ways. 
That  h;ile  down  curses  on  me,  which  I  mind  not? 
Part  with  these  humble  thoughts,  and  apt  thyself 
To  the  noble  state  I  labour  to  advance  thr  e ; 


Or,  by  my  hopes  to  see  thee  honourable, 
I  will  adopt  a  stranger  to  my  heir. 
And  throw  thee  from   my  care ;   do  not  provoke 
me. 
Marg.  I  will   not,  sir;  mould   me  which  way 
you  please. 

Enter  Greedy. 

Over.  How,  interrupted  ? 

Greed  I/.  'Tis  matter  of  importance. 
The  cook,  sir,  is  self-willed,  and  will  not  learn 
From  my  experience.     There's  a  fawn   brouaht 

in,  sir. 
And  for  my  life,  I  cannot  make  him  roast  it 
With  a  Norfolk  dumpimg  in  the  belly  of  it: 
And,  sir,  we  wise  men  know,  without  the  dump- 
ling 
'Tis  not  worth  three  pence. 

Over.  Would  it  were  whole  in  thy  belly, 
To  stuti'  it  out !  cook  it  any  way ;  prithee,  leave 
me. 

Greedj/.  Without  order  for  the  dumpling  ? 

Over.  Let  it  be  dumpled 
Which  way  thou  wilt ;  or,  tell  him,  I  will  scald 

him 
In  his  own  cauldron. 

Greedy/.  I  had  lost  my  stomach, 
Had  I  lost  my  mistress's  dumpling;  I'll  give  ye 
thanks  for't.  [Exit. 

Over.  But   to  our  business,  Meg ;   you  have 
heard  who  dines  here  .'' 

Marg.  I  have,  sir. 

Over.  Tis  an  honourable  man. 
A  lord,  Meg,  and  commands  a  regiment 
Of  soldiers;  and,  what's  rare,  is  one  himself; 
A  bold  and  understanding  one ;  and  to  be 
A  lord,  and  a  good  leader,  in  one  \olume, 
Is  granted  unto  few,  but  such  as  rise  up, 
The  kingdom's  glory. 

Enter  Greedy. 

Greedif.  I'll  resign  my  office. 
If  I  be  not  better  obeyed. 

Over.  'Slight,  art  thou  frantic  ? 
Greedy.  Frantic  !    'twould  make  mc   frantic, 
and  stark  mad. 
Were  I  not  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum,  too, 
Which  this  rebellious  cook  cares  not  a  straw  for; 
There  are  a  dozen  of  woodcocks. 
For  which  he  has  found  out 
A  new  device  for  sauce,  and  will  not  dish  them 
With  toast  and  butter. 

Over.  Cook,  rogue,  obey  him. 
I  have  given  the  word ;   pray  you,   now,  remove 

yourself 
To  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  trouble  me  no  farther. 
Greed]/.  1  will,  and  meditate  what  to  eat  for 
dinner.  \^Exit  Grkf.dy. 

Over.  And,  as  I  said,  Meg,  when  this  gull  dis- 
turbed us. 
This  honomable  lord,  this  colonel, 
I  would  have  thy  husband. 
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Marg.  There's  too  much  disparity 
Between  his  quality  and  mnie  to  hope  it. 

Over.  I  more  than  hope  it,  and  doubt  not  to 
effect  it. 
Be  thou  no  enemy  to  thyself;  my  wealth 
Shall  weigh  his  titles  down,  and  make  you  equals. 
Now  for  the  means  to  assuie  him  thine,  observe 

me ; 
Remember  he's  a  courtier  and  a  soldier, 
And  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  therefore,  when 
He  comes  to  woo  you,  see  you  do  not  coy  it. 
This  mincing    modesty   hath    spoiled    many   a 

match 
By  a  first  refusal,  in  vaiji  after  hoped  for. 

Marg.  You'll  have  me,  sir,  preserve  the  dis- 
tance that 
Confines  a  virgin  ? 

Over.  Virgin  me  no  virgins. 
I  will  have  you  lose  that  name,  or  you  lose  me; 
I  will  have  you  private ;  start  not,  I  say  private  ; 
If  you  are  my  true  daughter,  not  a  bastard, 
Thou  wilt  venture  alone  with  one  man,   though 

he  came 
Like  .Tupiter  to  Semele,  and  come  off  too. 

Marg.    I   have   heard   this   is   the   wanton's 
fashion,  sir. 
Which  I  must  never  learn. 

Over.  Learn  any  thing, 
And  from  any  creature,  to  make  thee  great; 
From  the  devil  himself. 
Stand  not  on  for  form  : 
Words  are  no  substances. 

Marg.  Though  you  can  dispense 
With  your  honour,  I  must  guard  my  own. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  his  wife. 
My  maiden  honour  yielded  up  so  soon. 
Nay,  prostituted,  cannot  but  assure  him, 
L  that  am  light  to  him,  will  not  hold  weight 
When  tempted  bv  others  :  so,  in  judgment. 
When  to  his  will  T  have  given  up  my  honour, 
He  must  and  will  forsake  me. 

Over.  How  !  forsake  thee  ? 
Do  I  wear  a  sword  for  fashion  ?  or  is  this  arm 
Shrunk  up,  or  withered  ?  does  there  live  a  man 
Of  that  lar^e  list  I  have  encountered  with. 
Can  truly  say  [  e'er  gave  inch  of  ground, 
Not  purchased  with  his  blood,   that  did  oppose 

me  ? 
Forsake  thee  when  the  thing  is  done !  he  dares 

not. 
Give  me  but  proof  he  has  enjoyed  thy  person, 
Though  all  his  captains,  echoes  to  his  will. 
Stood  armed  by  his  side  to  justify  his  wrong, 
And  he  himself  in  the  head  of  his  bold  troop. 
Spite  of  his  lordship,  I  will  make  him  render 
A  bloody  and  a  strict  account,  and  force  him, 
By  marrying  thee,  to  cure  thy  wounded  honour. 
I  have  said  it. 

Enter  Marrall. 

Mar.  Sir,  the  man  of  honour's  come, 
Newly  alighted. 

Vol.  n. 


Over.  In,  without  reply, 
And  do  as  I  command,  or  thou  art  lost. 

[Exit  Marg, 
Is  the  loud  music  I  gave  order  for, 
Ready  to  rereive  him  ? 

Mar.  'Tis,  sir. 

Over.  Let  them  sound 

A   princely   welcome [Exit  Marrall.] 

Roughness  awhile  leave  me ; 
For  fawning,  now,  a  stranger  to  my  nature, 
Must  make  way  for  me.  [Loud  music. 

Enter  Lovell,  Allworth,  and  Marrall. 

Lov.  Sir,  you  meet  your  trouble. 
Over.  What  you  are  pleased  to  style  so,  is  an 
honour 
Above  my  w  orth  and  fortunes. 
Allzv.  Strange  !  so  humble  ! 

Enter  Greedy. 

Over.  A  justice  of  peace,  my  lord. 

[Presents  Greedy  to  him. 
Lov.  Your  hand,  good  sir. 
Greedy.  This  is  a  lord  ;  and  some  think  this  a 
favour; 
But  I  had  rather  have  my  hand  in  my  dumpling. 

[Aside. 
Over.  Room  for  my  lord. 
Lov.  I  miss,  sir,  your  fair  daughter 
To  crown  my  welcome. 

Over.  May  it  please  my  lord 
To  taste  a  glass  of  Greek  wine  first;    and  sud-" 

denly 
She  shall  attend,  my  lord. 
Lov.  You'll  be  obeyed,  sir. 

[E.xeunt  onmes,  prater  Over. 
Over.  'Tis  to  my  \\ish;  as  soon  as  come,  ask 
for  her  ! 
Why  ]Meg  !  Meg  Overreach  ! 

Enter  Margaret. 

How  !  tears  in  your  eyes  ? 
Hah  !  dry  them  quickly,  or  I'll  dig  them  out. 
Is  this  a  time  to  whimper  ?   Meet  that  great- 
ness 
That  flies  into  thy  bosom  ;  think  what  'tis 
For  me  to  say,  my  honourable  daughter :. 

No  more,  but  be  instructed,  or  expect 

He  comes. 

Enter  Lovell,  Greedy,  Marrall,  and  All- 
worth. 

A  black -browed  girl,  my  lord. 

Lov.  As  I  live,  a  rare  one  ! 

A/hc.  He's  took  already  :  I  am  lost 

Over.  That  kiss 
Came  twanging  off,  I  like  it ;  quit  the  room. 
[Exeunt  Allworth,  Marrall,  wwrf  Greedy.J 
A  little  bashful,  my  good  lord ;  but  you, 
I  hope,  will  teach  her  boldness, 

Lov.  I  am  happy 

In  such  a  scholar  :  but 
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Over.  T  am  past  learning, 
And  tlierc'nrr  \c:\\e  yon  to  yourselves;  rcmom- 
htr —   [To  hin  daughter.    U.nV  Ovfrrkach. 

Lov.  You  see,   fair  lady,  your  father  is  solici- 
tous 
To  have  you  chanjje  the  barren  name  of  virgin 
Into  a  liopcful  wife. 

J^iutfi.   His  haste,  my  lord, 
H(jl(ls  no  power  o'er  my  will. 

J.OT'.   But  o'er  your  duty 

AJatf!.  U  hicli,  fori  ed  too  nmch,  may  break. 

l^iv.   Mend,  rather,  sweetest : 
Tlnnk  of  your  \ears. 

^^urfi.   1  oo  few  to  match  with  yours  : 
And  ( hoiccst  fruits,  too  soon   plucked,    rot  and 
wither. 

Lov.   IJo  you  think  1  am  old  ? 

JiUirg.  1  am  sure  I  am  too  young. 

Lor.   1  can  ad\ance  you. 

Alaig    '!  o  a  hill  ol"  sorrow  ; 
\N  here  every  hour  I  may  e^pect  to  fall. 
But  never  hope  firm  footing.     You  are  noble ; 
I  of  low  desc ent,  however  rich. 

0  my  soiid  lord,  I  could  say  more,  but  that 

1  daie  not  trust  these  walls. 

JLov,  Pray  you,  trust  my  ear  then. 

Enter  OvKRREACH  listening. 

Over.  Close  at  it !  whispering !  this  is  excel- 
lent ? 
And,  by  their  postures,  a  consent  on  both  parts. 

Enter  Greedy. 

Greedy.  Sir  Giles  !  Sir  Giles  ! 
Over.  1  he  jireat  fiend  stop  that  clapper! 
Greed}/.  It  nmst  ring  out,  sir,  when  my  belly 
riniis  noon. 
The  baked   meats  are  ran  out,  the  roast  turned 
powder. 
Over.  Stop  your  insatiate  jaws,  or 
I  shall  powder  you. 

Greedy.   Beat  me  to  dust,  T  care  not ; 
Li  siK  h  a  cause  as  this,  I'll  die  a  martvr. 

Over.  Disturb  my  lord,   when   he  is    in    dis- 
course ? 
Gieedy.  Is  it  a  time  to  talk, 
^VheIl  we  should  he  munching  ? 

Ovtr.  Peace,  villain  !  peace!  shall  we  break  a 
bariiain 
Almost  made  up?  Vanish,  I  say. 

[T/irusts  Greedy  off'. 
Lov.  Lady,  I  undcr'-tand  vou  : 
And  rest  most  happy  in  your  choice.     Believe  it, 
I'll  he  a  caretui  pilot  to  dnect 
Your  yet  uncertain  bark  to  a  ])ort  of  safety. 
J^iarg.  So  shall  your  honour  save  two  lives, 
and  bind  us 
Your  slaves  for  ever. 

Lov.  I  am  in  the  act  rewarded. 
Since  it  is  good  ;  howe't  r  vou  im.st  put  on 
An  amorous  carriage  towards  me,  to  delude 
Your  subtle  lather. 


]\larg.  I  arn  bound  to  that. 
Jaw.  Now  break  otV  our  conference.  Sir  Giles  ! 
Where  is  sir  Giles.'' 

Enter  Overreach,  Greedy,  Allwouth,  and 
Marr.\ll. 

Over.  My  noble  lord  !  and  how 
Does  your  lordsiiip  fmd  her } 

Lov.  Apt,  sir  (iilcs,  and  coming, 
And  I  like  her  the  better. 

Over.  8o  do  I,  too. 

Lov.  Yet,  should  we  take  forts  at  the  first  as- 
sault, 
Twere  poor  in  the  defendant.     I  m\ist  confirm 

her 
With  a  love-ktter  or  two,  which  I  must  have 
Delivered  by  my  page,  and  you  give  way  to  it. 

Over.  With  all  my  soul.     A  towardly  gentle- 
man ! 
Your  hand,  good  Mr  Allworth ;  know,  my  house 
Is  ever  open  to  yon. 

Alhc.  'Iwas  still  shut  til!  now.  [Aside. 

Over.  Well  done,  well  done,  my  honourable 
dauiihter  ! 
Thou  art  so  already  :  know  this  gentle  youth, 
And  cherish  him,  my  honouraV)le  daughter. 

J\J(irg.  I  shall,  V  ith  my  best  care. 

[A'o«e  of  a  coach. 

Over.  What  noise  ? 

Greed  I/.  More  stops 
Before  we  go  to  dinner  !  O  tuy  guts  ! 

Enter  Lady  and  W^ellborn. 

Ladi/.  If  I  find  welcome. 
You  share  in  it ;  if  not,  I'll  back  again, 
N  ow  1  kno-Af  your  ends ;  for  I  come  armed  for  all 
Can  be  objected. 

Lov.  11<  w  !  the  lady  Allworth? 
Over.  And  thus  att(  ndcd  ! 
il/«r.  No,  1  am  a  dolt ; 
The  spirit  of  lies  had  enlered  me. 

[LovKi  I,  salutes  the  Ludy,  uho  salutes  Mar- 
caret. 
Over.  Peace,  patch ! 
"Tis  more  than  wonder,  an  astonishment 
1  hat  docs  possess  me  wholly. 

Lov.  Noble  lady, 
1  his  is  a  favour  to  prevent  my  visit. 
The  service  of  my  life  can  never  equal. 

Lady.     I\!y   lord,    I    laid  wait   for  you,    and 
much  hoped 
You  would  ha\e  made  my  poor  house  your  first 

irm  : 
And,  therefore,  doubting  that  you  might  forgot  me. 
Or  too  long  dwell  here,  ha\int:  such  ample  cause. 
In  this  unequalled  beauty,  for  your  stay; 
And  fearing  to  t^ll^t  any  but  luy.'-elf 
U  ith  the  relation  ot  my  strvice  to  you, 
1  borrowed  so  much  from  my  long  restraint. 
And  took  the  air  in  |ei^<;n  to  iuMlc  you. 

Lov.  Your  bounties  are  so  great,  they  rob  mc> 
madam, 
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Of  words  to  give  you  thanks. 

Lady.  Good  sir  Giles  Overreach  ! 

[Salutes  him. 
How  dost  thou,  Marrall  ?  Liked  you  my  meat  so  ill. 
You'll  dine  no  more  with  me  ? 

Greedy.  I  will  when  you  please, 
And  it  like  your  ladyship. 

Lady.  When  you  please,  Mr  Greedy ; 
If  meat  can  do  it,  you  shall  be  satisfied : 
And   now,  my  lord,   pray  take  into  your  know- 

lediiC 
This  gentleman  ;  howe'er  his  outside's  coarse, 

[P7'esents  Wellborn. 
His  inward  linincs  are  as  line  and  fair 
As  any  man's.     Wonder  not  I  sjicak  at  large  : 
And  howsoe'er  his  humour  carries  him 
To  be  thus  accoutred  ;  or  what  taint  soe'er 
For  his  wild  life  have  struck  up(jn  his  fame  ; 
He  may,  ere  lone,  with  boldness,  rank  himself 
With  some  that  have  condenmed  him.     Sir  Giles 

Overreach, 
If  I  am  welcome,  bid  him  so. 

Over.  My  nephew ! 
He  hath  been  too  long  a  stranger :  'faith  you 

have. 
Pray,  let  it  be  mended. 

[LovELL  conferi-'mg  uilh  Wellborn. 
Mar.  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
This  is  rogue  Wellborn,  monster,  prodigy, 
That  should  hang,  or  drown  himself,  no  man  of 

worship. 
Much  less  your  nephew. 

Over.  Well,  sirrah,  we  shall  reckon 
For  this  hereafter. 

Mar.  I'll  not  lose  my  jeer, 
Though  I  be  beaten  dead  for  it. 

Well.  Let  my  silence  plead 
In  my  excuse,  my  lord,  till  better  leisure 
Offer  itself  to  hear  a  full  relation 
Of  my  poor  fortunes. 

Lov.  I  would  hear  and  help  them. 

[Bell  rings. 
Over.  Your  dinner  waits  you. 
Xo».  Pray  you  lead,  we  follow. 
Lady.  Nay,  you  are  my  guest ;  come,  dear  Mr 
Well-l)orn.      [  Kreunt.  Manet  Greedy. 
Greedy.   Dear  Mr  Wellborn  !    so   she  said  ; 
Heaven  !  Heaven  ! 
If  my  belly  would  give  me  lca\e,  I  could  rumi- 
nate 
All  day  on  this :  I  have  granted  warrants 
To  have  him  committed,  from  all  prisons  in  the 

shire, 
To  Nottingham  jail  !  and  now,  dear  Mr  Well- 
born ! 
And  my  good  nephew  !  But  T  play  the  fool 
To  stand  here  prating,  and  forget  my  dinner. 

Enter  Marrall. 

Are  they  set,  Marrall  ? 

Mar.  Long  since  ;  pray,  you  a  word,  sir. 
Greedy.  No  wording  now. 


Mar.  In  troth,  T  must :  my  master, 
Knowing  you   are  his  good   friend,  makes  bold 

with  you, 
And  does  intreat  you,  more  guests  being  come  in 
Than  he  expected,  especially  his  nephew. 
The  table  bemg  too  full,  you  would  excuse  him, 
And  sup  with  him  on  the  cold  meat. 

Greedy.  How  !  no  dmner 
After  all  mv  care  ? 

Mar.  'Tis  but  a  penance  for 
A  meal ;  besides,  you  have  broke  your  fast. 

Greed  I/.  That  was 
But  a  bit  to  stay  my  stomach.     A  man  m  com- 
mission 
Give  place  to  a  tatterdemallion  ! 

Mar.  No  bii;  words,  sir  ; 
Should  his  worship  hear  you 

Greedy.  Lose  my  dumpling  too? 
And  buttered  toasts  and  w-oodcocks? 

Alar.  Come,  have  patience  ; 
If  you  will  dispense  a  little  with  vour  justiceship, 
And   sit    with   the  waiting-women,   you'll   have 

dumpling, 
Woodcock,  and  buttered  toasts,  too. 

Greedy.  This  revives  me  : 
1  will  gorge  there  sutficientlv. 

Mar.  This  is  the  way,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Overreach,  as  from  dinner. 

Over.  She's  caught !  O  woman  !   she  neglects 
my  lord. 
And  all  her  compliments  apply  to  Wellborn ! 
The  garments  of  her  widowhood  laid  by. 
She  now  appears  as  glorious  as  the  sprinsr. 
Her  eyes  fixed  on  hiui;  in  the  wine  she  drinks, 
He   being   her  pledge,  she  sends    him    burning 

kisses. 
And  sits  on  thorns  till  she  be  private  with  him. 
She  leaves  my  meat  to  feed  upon  his  looks; 
And,  if  in  our  discourse  he  he  but  named, 
From  her  a  deep  sii;h  follows.     But  why  irrievel 
At  this?  It  makes  for  me;  if  she  prove  his. 
All  that  is  hers  is  mine,  as  I  ^^ill  work  him. 

Enter  Marrai.l. 

Mar.  Sir,  the  whole  board  is  troubled  at  your 

rising. 
Over.  No  matter,  I'll  excuse  it;  prithee,  Mar- 
rall, 
Watch  an  occasion  to  invite  my  nephew 
To  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Mar.  Who?  the  rogue. 
The  lady  scorned  to  look  on  ? 
Over.  You  are  a  wag. 

Enter  Lady  and  Wellborn. 

Alar.  Sec,  sir,  she  comes,  and  cannot  be  with" 
out  him. 

Lady.  With  vour  favour,  sir, 
I  shall  make  bold  to  walk  a  turn  or  two 
In  your  rare  gard*  n.  ' 

Over.  There's  another  arbour,  too, 
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If  your  ladyship  please  to  use  it.  I 

'Lac/y.  Come,  Mr  Wellborn. 

[E.iit  Lady  ««(/ WELLKonN. 

Over.  Grosser  and  grosser  !  My  good  lord, 
Excuse  my  manners. 

Enter  Lovell,  Margaret  and  Allwortii. 

Lov.  There  needs  none,  Sir  Giles; 
I  may,  ere  Ions:,  say  t'atlier,  when  it  please 
My  dearest  mistress  to  give  warrant  to  it. 

Over.  She  shall  seal  to  it,  my  lord,  and  make 
me  happy. 

Marg.  i\Iy  lady  is  returned. 

Enter  Wellborn  andhAOY. 

Lady.  Provide  my  coach, 
I'll  instantly  away  :  my  thanks,  sir  Giles, 
For  mv  entertainment. 

Over,  'lis  your  nobleness 
To  think  it  such. 

Ladi/.  I  must  do  you  a  farther  wrong. 
In  taking  away  your  honourable  guest. 

Lov.  i  wait  on  you,  madam  :  farewell,  good 

sir  Giles. 
Ladi/.  Nay,  come,  Mr  Wellborn, 
I  must'  not  leave  you  behind,  in  sooth,  I  must  not. 
Over.    Rob  me  not,  madam,  of  all   joys  at 
once. 
Let  my  nephew  stay  behind  :  he  shall  have  my 

coach, 
And,  after  some  small  conference  between  us, 
Soon  overtake  your  ladyship. 
Lad  If.  Stay  not  long,  sir. 
Lov.  Tliis  parting  kiss.     You  shall  every  day 
hear  from  me, 
By  my  faithful  page.  {To  Margaret. 

Allw.  ' Tis  a  service  I  am  proud  of. 

[Exeunt  Lovell,  Lady,  Allwortu,  and 
Marrai.l. 
Over.  Daughter,  to  your  chamber. 

\_Exit  Margaret. 
You  may  wonder,  nephew, 
After  so  long  an  eiunity  between  us, 
I  shall  desire  your  friendship. 


Well.  So  1  do,  sir ; 
'Tis  strange  to  me. 

Over.  But  I'll  make  it  no  wonder ; 
And,  what  is  more,  unfold  my  nature  to  you. 
We  worldly  men,  when  we  see  friends  and  kins- 
men 
Past  hope,  sunk  in  their  fortunes,  lend  no  hand 
1  o  lift  them  up,  but  rather  set  our  feet 
I'pon  their  heads,  to  press  them  to  the  bottom; 
As,  I  must  yielfl,  with  you  I  practised  it : 
But  now  1  see  you  in  a  way  to  rise, 
I  can  and  will  assist  you.     This  rich  lady 
'And  I  am  glad  of  it)  is  enamoured  of  you. 

Well.  No  such  thing  : 
Compassion  rather,  sir. 

Over.  Well,  in  a  word, 
Because  your  stay  is  short,  I'll  have  you  seen 
\o  more  in  this  base  shape;  nor  shall  she  say, 
•^he  married  you  like  a  beggar,  or  in  debt. 

Well.  He'll  run  into  the  noose,  and  save  my 
labour.  {Aside. 

Over.  You  have  a  trunk  of  ridi  clothes,  not  far 
hence, 
In  pawn ;  1  will  redeem  them  :  and,  that  no  cla- 
mour 
.May  taint  your  credit  for  your  debts. 
You  shall  have  a  thousand  pf)unds  to  cut  them  off, 
And  go  a  freeman  to  the  wealthy  lady. 

Well.  This  done,  sir,  out  of  love,  and  no  ends 
else 

Over.  As  it  is,  nephew. 

Well.  Binds  me  still  your  servant. 

Over.  No  compliments :  you  are  staid  for : — 
ere  you've  supped. 
You  shall  hear  from  me.     My  coach,  knaves,  for 

my  nephew  ! 
To-morrow  1  will  visit  you. 

Well.  Here's  an  uncle 
In  a  man's  extremes  !  how  much  do  they  belie 

you, 

That  say  you  are  hard-hearted  ! 

Over.  My  deeds,  nephew. 
Shall  speak  my  love;  what  men  report,  I  weigh 
not.  {Exeunt 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  chamber  in  Lady  Allworth's 
ftouse. 

Lovell  and  Allwortu  discovered. 

Lov.  *Tis  well.     Give  me  ray  hat :  I  now  dis 
charge  you 
From  farther  service.     Mind  your  own  affairs ; 
I  liope  they  will  prove  successful. 

Allw.  What  is  blest 
With  your  good  wish,  my  lord,  cannot  but  pros- 
per. 
I^t  after-times  report,  and  to  vour  honour, 
How  much  I  stand  engaged  ;  iDr  I  want  language 
To  speak  my  debt :  yet  if  a  tear  or  two 


Of  joy,  for  your  much  goodness,  can  supply 
My  tongue's  defects,  I  could 

Lov.  Nay,  do  not  melt : 
This  ceremonial  of  thanks  to  me  is  superfluous. 

Over.  {Within.]  Is  my  lord  stirring? 

LoiK  'Tis  he  !  Oh,  here's  your  letter !  let  hirfl 
in. 

JB«ffr  Overreach,  Greedy,  and  Marrall. 

Over.  A  good  day  to  my  lord. 
Lov.  You  are  an  early  riser. 
Sir  Giles. 

Over.  And  reason,  to  attend  your  lordship. 
Lov.  And  you  too,  Mr  Greedy,  up  so  soon  f 
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Greedif.  In  troth,  my  lord,  after  the  sun  is  up 
I  cannot  sleep ;  for  I  have  a  foohsh  stomacii, 
'J'hat  croaks  for  breakfast.     With  your  lordship's 

favour, 
I  have  a  serious  question  to  demand 
Of  mv  worthy  friend,  sir  Giles. 

Lov.  Prav  vou,  use  your  pleasure. 

Greedy.  How  far,  sir  Giles — and,  pray  you,  an- 
swer me 
Upon  your  credit — hold  you  it  to  be 
From  your  manor-house  to  this  of  my  lady  All- 
\vorlh's  ? 

Over.  Why,  some  four  miles. 

Greedy.  How  !  four  miles,  good  Sir  Giles  ? 
Upon  y(jur  reputation  think  better ; 
For  four  miles  riding; 
Could  not  have  raised  so  huge  an  appetite 
As  I  feel  gnawing  on  me. 

Mar.  VVhether  you  ride, 
Or  go  a-f:iot,  you  are  that  way  still  provided, 
And  it  please  your  worship. 

Over.  How  now,  sirrah  I   prating 
Before  my  lord?  no  deference?  Go  to  my  nephew; 
See  all  his  debts  discharged,  and  help  his  worship 
To  fit  on  his  rich  suit. 

Mar.  I  may  fit  you,  too.         [EjjY  ]Marrall. 

Lov.  I  have  writ  this  morning 
A  few  lines  to  my  mistress,  your  fair  daughter. 

Over.  'Twill  fire  her,  for  she's  wholly  yours  al- 
ready. 
Sweet  Mr  Allworth,  take  my  ring;  'twill  carry 
To  her  presence,  I  dare  warrant  you ;  and  there 

plead 
For  my  good  lord,  if  you  shall  find  occasion. 
That  done,  pray  ride   to  Nottingham ;  get  a  li- 
cence. 
Still  by  th's  token.     I'll  have  it  dispatched, 
And  suddenly,  my  lord :  that  I  may  say 
My  honourable,  nay,  right  honourable  daughter. 

Greedy.  Take  my  advice,  young  gentleman  ; 
get  your  breakfast. 
'Tis  unwholesome  to  ride  fasting.     I'll  eat  with 

you. 
And  that  abundantly. 

Over.  Some  fury's  in  that  gut : 
Hungry  again  ?  Did  you  not  devour,  this  morning, 
A  shield  of  brawn,  and  a  barrel  of  Colchester 
oysters  ? 

Greedy.  Why,  that  was,  sir,  only  to  scour  my 
stomach, 
A  kind  of  preparative.     Come,  gentlemen, 
I  will  not  have  yon  feed  alone,  while  I  am  here. 

Lov.  Haste  your  return. 

Allzc.  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord. 

Grcedif.  Nor  I,  to  line 
My  Christmas  coffer. 

[^Eixeunt  Grttdy  and  ALLWonTii. 

Over.  To  my  wish,  we're  pri\  ate. 
I  come  not  to  make  offer  with  my  daughter 
A  certain  portion  ;  that  were  poor  and  trivial : 
In  on(!  word,  I  pronounce  all  tint  is  mine, 
Jn  land-,  or  leases,  ready  coin,  or  goods, 


With  her,  my  lord,  comes  to  you ;  nor  sliall  you 

have 
One  motive  to  induce  you  to  believe 
I  live  too  long,  since  every  year  I'll  add 
Something  unto  the  heap,  wljicli  shall  be  yours 
too, 

Lov.  You  are  a  right  kind  father. 

Over.  Vou  shall  have  reason 
To  tiiink  me  such.     How  do  you  like  this  seat  ? 
It  is  well  wooded  and  well  watered,  the  acres 
Fertile  and  rich ;  would  it  serve  for  i;  hange 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer's  progress? 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord  ? 

Lov,  Tis  a  wholesome  air. 
And  well  built;  and  she,  that's  mistress  of  it, 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 

Over.  She  the  mistress.? 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but  let  my  lord 
Say  only,  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  have  it, 
I  say,  ere  long  'ris  his. 

Lov.  Impossible. 

Over.  You  do  conclude  too  fast,  not  knowing 
me, 
Xor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.     'Tis  not  alone 
The  lady  Allworth's  lands;  for  those,  once  Well- 
bo  rn's, 
fAs,  by  her  dc)ta<:e  on  him,  I  know  they  uill  be) 
Shall  soon  be  mine.     But  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  fi)r  your  lordship,  and  once  more 
I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 

Lov.  1  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 
My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me, 
Than  to  expose  them  to  be  censured  by 
The  public  voice. 

Over.  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard ; 
Your  reputation  shall  stand  as  fair, 
In  all  good  mens'  opinions,  as  now  : 
Xor  can  my  actions,  though  condemned  for  ill, 
Cast  any  foul  aspersion  upon  yours. 
For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself, 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame, 
Xor  your  unquestioned  integrity. 
Shall  ere  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot, 
That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  candour. 
All  my  ambition  is,  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable;  which  my  lord  can  make  her  : 
And  might  I  li\e  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  lord  Lovell,  born  by  her  unto  you, 
I  write  niL  ultra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions,  and  annual  rents, 
F-quiv  alent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 
I  do  remove  that  buidcn  from  your  shouldere, 
And  take  it  on  mine  oun  ;  for  thoneh  I  ruin 
Flic  coimtry,  tn  supply  your  riotor.s  waste, 
The  scourge  of  prodigals,  want,  shall  never  find 
you. 

Xor.  -Vrc  you  not  moved  with  the  imprecations 
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And  curses  of  uliole  families,  made  wretclied 
By  these  practices  ? 

Over.  Yes,  as  rocks  are, 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  a<];ainst 
Their  flinty  ribs ;  or  as  the  moon  is  moved, 
AVhen  wolves,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her 

brii^htness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these, 
Steer  on  a  constant  course :  with  mine  own  sword. 
If  called  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right, 
\N  hich  fearful  enemies  murmured  at  as  wrong. 
!Now,  fur  those  other  piddling  complaints. 
Breathed  out  in  bitterness ;  as  when  they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 
On  mv  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  incloser. 
Of  what  was  common,  to  my  private  use  ; 
Is  ay,  when  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widows' 

cries. 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  thres- 
hold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Risilit  honourable ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm  ! 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse,  or  pity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Lov.  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Over.  'Tis  for  you. 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble ; 
Nay.  more,  if  you  will  have  my  character 
In  little,  I  enjoy  more  true  delight 
In  my  arrival  to  my  wealth  these  dark 
And  crooked  ways,  than  you  shall  e'er  take  plea- 
sure 
In  spending  what  mv  industry  hath  compassed. 
My  haste  commands  me  hence :  in  one  word, 

therefore. 
Is  it  a  match,  my  lord  ? 

Lov.  I  hope  that  is  past  doubt,  now. 
Over.  Then  rest  secure;  not  the  hate  of  all 
mankind  here. 
Not  fear  of  what  can  fall  on  mc  hereafter, 
Shall  make  me  study  aught  but  your  advancement 
One  story  higher.     An  earl  !    If  gold  can  do  it. 
Dispute  not  mv  religion,  nor  my  faith, 
Though  I  am  home  thus  hoadlonsi  V)y  my  will ; 
You  may  make  choice  of  what  belief  you  please; 
To  me  they  are  equal.     So,  my  lord,  good  mor- 
row. [Exit. 
Lov.  He's  gone  ;  I  wonder  how  the  earth  can 
bear 
Such  a  portent  !  I,  that  have  lived  a  soldier. 
And  stood  the  enemy's  violent  charge  undaunted. 
To  hear  this  horrid  beast,  I'm  l)athed  all  over 
In  a  cold  sweat ;  yet,  like  a  mountain,  he 
Is  no  more  shaken,  than  Olvmpus  is. 
When  antrry  Boreas  loads  his  double  head 
With  sudden  drifts  of  snow. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lfjdi/.  Save  you,  my  lord  ! 
Disturb  I  not  your  privacy  ? 
Lov,  No,  good  madam  ; 


For  your  own  sake  I  am  glad  you  came  no  sooner. 
Since  this  bold,  bad  man,  sir  Giles  Overreach, 
.Made  such  a  plain  discovery  of  himself. 
And  read  this  morning  such  devilish  matins, 
That  I  should  think  a  sin,  next  to  liis, 
But  to  repeat  it 

Lddi/.  I  ne'er  pressed,  my  lord, 
On  other's  privacies;  yet,  against  my  will, 
Walking,  i'ur  health's  sake,  in  the  gallery 
Adjoining  to  our  lodgings,  I  was  made 
(So  loud  and  vehement  he  was)  partaker 
Of  his  tempting  offers.     But, 
My  good  lord,  if  I  may  use  my  freedom, 
As  to  an  honoured  friend 

Lov.  Vou  lessen  else 
Your  favour  to  me. 

Ladi/.  I  dare,  then,  say  thus  : 
(However  common  men 
Make  sordid  wealth  the  object  and  sole  end 
Of  their  industrious  aims)  'twill  not  agree 
With  those  of  noble  blood,  of  fame  and  honour. 

Love.  Madam,  'tis  confessed ; 
But  what  infer  you  from  it.' 

Lady.    I'his,  my  lord  :  I  allow 
The  heir  of  sir  (iilcs  Overreach,  Margaret, 
A  maid  well  qualified,  and  the  richest  match 
Our  north  part  can  boast  of;  yet  she  cannot. 
With  all  that  she  brings  with  her,  fill  their  mouths, 
That  never  will  forget  who  was  her  father ; 
Or  that  my  husband  Allworth's  lands,  and  W'ell- 

born's, 
(How  wrung  from  both  needs  no  repetition) 
Were  real  motives,  that  more  worked  your  lord- 
ship 
To  join  your  families,  than  her  form  and  virtues. 
You  may  conceive  the  rest. 

Lov.  I  do,  sweet  madam ; 
And  long  since  have  considered  it. 
And  this  my  resolution,  mark  me,  madam; 
Were  Overreach's  states  thrice   centupled,    his 

daughter 
Millions  of  degrees  much  fairer  than  she  is, 
I  would  not  so  adulterate  my  blood, 
By  man  yinni;  Margaret.     In  my  own  tomb 
I  will  inter  mv  name  first. 

Ludt/.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.  [Aside. 

Whv,  then,  my  lord,  pretend  you  marriage  to 

her  ? 
Dissimulation  but  ties  false  knots 
On  that  straiszht  line,  by  which  you  hitherto 
Have  measured  all  your  actions. 

Lov.  I  make  answer. 
And  aptly,  with  a  question.  Wherefore  have  you. 
That,  since  your  husband's  death,  have   lived  a 

strict 
And  chaste  nun's  life,  on  the  sudden  given  your- 
self 
To  visits  and  entertainments  ?  Think  you,  madam, 
'Tis  not  grown  public  conference  ?  or  the  favours. 
Which  you  too  prodigally  have  thrown  on  Well- 
born, 
Incur  not  censure  ? 
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Lady.  I  am  innocent  here,  and,  on  my  life,  I 
swear 
Mv  ends  are  good. 

Lov.  On  my  soul,  so  are  mine 
To  Margaret ;  but  leave  both  to  the  event : 
And  since  this  friendly  privacy  doth  serve 
But  as  an  offered  means  unto  ourselves 
To  seardi  each  other  farther;  you  have  shewn 
Your  care  of  me,  I  my  resp  "'ct  to  you. 
Deny  me  not,  but  still  in  c'laste  words,  madam, 
An  afternoon's  discourse. 

Lady.  Atfected  modesty  might  deny  your  suit; 
But,  such  your  honour,  I  accept  it,  lord. 
Mv  touirue  unvvorthv  can't  belie  my  heart. 
I  shall  attend  your  lordship.  \_Eveunt. 

SCENE  \l.—A  landscape. 
Later  Tapwell  and  Frotu. 

Tap.  Undone  !  undone  !   this  was  your  coun- 
sel, Froth. 
Troth.  Mine  !    I  defy  thee  :    did  not  Master 
Marrall 
(He  has  marred  all,  I  am  sure)  strictly  command 

us 
(On  pain  of  "^ir  Giles  Overreach's  displeasure) 
To  turn  the  gentleman  out  of  doors  ? 

Tap.  'Tis  true ; 
But  now  he's  his  uncle's  darling,  and  has  got 
Mas'er  Justice  Greedy  fsince  he  tilled  his  belly) 
At  his  commandment  to  do  any  thing; 
Woe,  woe  to  us  ! 

Froth,  tie  miy  prove  merciful. 
Tap.  Trotfi,  we  do  not  deserve  it  at  his  hands: 
Though  he  knew  all  the  passages  of  our  house, 
As  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods, 
When  he  was  rogue  Wellborn,  no  man  would  be- 
lieve him, 
And  then  his  niformation  could  not  hurt  us: 
Bat  n^iw  he  is  right  worshipful  again. 
Who  dares  but  doubt  his  testimony  ?  Methinks 
I  see  thee,  Froth,  already  in  a  cart, 
And   ny  hand  hissing  fif  I  'scape  the  halter) 
With  the  letter  R  printed  upon  it. 

Froth.  Would  that  were  the  worst  ! 
That  were  but  nine  days  wonder :  as  for  credit. 
We  have  none  to  lose;  but  we  shall  lose  the  mo- 
ney 
He  owes  us,  and  his  custom  ;   there's  the   hell 
on't. 
Tap.   Ke  has  summoned  all  his  creditors  by 
the  drum. 
And  they  swarm  about  him  like  so  many  soldiers 
On  the  pay  d  iv ;  and  has  found  such  a  new  way 
To  pay  his  old  debts,  as,  'tis  very  likely, 
He  shiil  be  chronicled  for  it. 

Froth.  He  deserves  it 
More  than  ten  pageants.     But  are  you  sure  his 

worship 
Comes  this  wiy  to  rav  lady's.' 

[A  cry  within,  bravQ  Mr.  Wellborn  ! 
Tap.  Yes,  I  hoar  him. 


Froth.  Be  ready  with  your  petition,  and  pre- 
sent it 
To  his  good  grace. 

Later  Wellborn,  in  a  rich  habit.  Greedy, 

Marrall,   Amble,  Order,    Furnace,    and 

three  creditors ;  Tapwell,  kneeling,  delivers 

his  bill  of  debt. 

Well.  How's  this  !  petitioned  too  ! 
But  note  what  miracles  the  paynicnt  of 
A  little  trash,  and  a  rich  suit  of  clothes. 
Can  work  upon  these  rascals  I  1  shall  be, 
I  think,  prince  Wellborn. 

]\lar.  When  your  worship's  married, 

You  may  be 1  know  not  what  1  hope  to  see 

you. 

Well.  Then  look  thou  for  ad\  ancement. 

Mar.  To  be  known 
Your  worship's  bailiff,  is  the  mark  I  shoot  at. 

Well.  And  thou  shalt  hit  it. 

Mar.  Pray  you,  sir,  dispatch 
These  needy  followers,  and  for  my  admittance, 

[///  this  int erim,  Tapwkll  and  Froth  Jlatter- 
iiig  and  bribing  Justice  Greedy.] 
(Provided  you'll  defend  me  from  sir  Giles, 
Whose  service  I  am  weary  of)  I'll  say  something 
You  shall  give  thanks  for. 

Well.  Fear  him  not. 

Greedy.  Who,  Tapwell  ?  I  remember  thy  wife 
brought  me. 
Last  new  year's  tide,  a  couple  of  fat  turkies. 

Tap.  And  shall  do  every  Christmas,  let  your 
worship 
But  stand  my  friend  now. 

Greedy.  How  !  with  Mr  Wellborn  ? 

I  can  do  any  thing  with  him,  on  such  terms 

See  you  this  honest  couple  ?  they  are  good  souls 
As  ever  drew  out  spigot ;  liave  they  not 
A  pair  of  honest  faces  ? 

Wtll.  I  o'erheard  you, 
And  the  bribe  he  proniised ;  you  are  cozened  in 

them ; 
For  of  all  the  scum,  that  grew  rich  by  my  riots, 
This,  for  a  most  unthankful  knave,  and  this, 
For  a  base  bawd  and  whore,  have  worst  deser- 
ved ; 
And   therefore   speak   not   for   them.     By  your 

place, 
You  are  rather  to  do  me  justice ;  lend  me  your 

ear. 
Forget  his  turkeys,  and  call  in  his  licence. 
And,  at  the  next  fair,  I'll  give  you  a  yoke  of  oxen 
Worth  all  his  poultry. 

Greed)/.  I  am  changed  on  the  sudden, 

In  my  opinion Mum  !  my  passion  is  great ! 

I  frj  like  a  burnt  marrow-bone Come  neare*-, 

rascal ! 
And  now  I  view  him  better,  did  you  e'er  see 
One  look  so  like  an  arch-kna\c.^   his  very  coun- 
tenance, 
Should  an  understanding  judge  hut  look  on  him, 
Would  hang  him,  thongji  he  were  innocent. 
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Tap.  find  Froth.  Worsliipfiil  sir  ! 

G)etily.  JNo;    lliousli  the  Great  Turk  came 
iiisleud  cf  turkies, 
To  beg  ni_v  favour,  I  am  inexorable  : 
Thou  hast  an   ill-name;    for,  except  thv  miistv 

ale, 
That  iiaili  destroyed  many  of  the  king's  liege 

people, 
Thou  uner  hadst  in  ihy  house,  to  stay  men's  sto- 
machs, 
A  piece  of  Suflblk  cheese,  or  gammon  of  bacon, 
Or  any  esculent,  as  the  knrned  call  it, 
For  their  cmoliniUDt,  but  sheer  drink  only. 
Fiir  which  gross  tault,  I  here  do  danm  thy  licence, 
Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw  ; 
I"or  instantly  1  w ill,  in  mine  own  person, 
Connnand  the  constable  to  pull  down  thy  sign  ; 
Anfl  do  it  before  I  eat. 

Fioth.  >Jo  mercy  ? 

Gicedi/.  A  auisli. 
If  I  shew  any,  may  my  promised  oxen  gore  me  ! 

Tup.  Unthankful  knaves  are  ever  so  rewarded. 
[^Eieunt  Tafvvell  and  Fuorii. 

Will,  v^peak  ;  what  are  you? 

1  L'red.  A  decayed  vintner,  sir. 
That  might  have  thiived,  but  that  your  worship 

broke  me, 
With  trustint:  vou  with  muscadine  and  eggs, 
And  five  pound  suppers,  with  your  after-drink- 

ings, 
When  you  lodged  upon  the  bankside. 

HW/.  I  remciiiber. 

1  Crcd.  1  have  not  been  hasty,  nor  e'er  laid  to 
arrest  you ; 
And  therefore,  sir 

Iff//.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow  : 
I'll  set  you  up  again ;  see  this  bill  paid. 
W' hat  are  you  ? 

2d  Crcd.  A  taylor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher. 
I  gave  you  credit  for  a  suit  of  cloaths. 
Which  was  all  my  stock;  but  you  failing  in  pay- 
ment, 
I  was  removed  from   the  shop-board,  and  con- 
fined 
Under  a  stall. 

Well.  See  him  paid  ;  and  botch  no  more, 

2d  Cred.  I  ask  no  interest,  sir. 

Tic//.  Such  taylors  need  not; 
If  their  bills  are  paid  in  one  and  twenty  years, 
They  are  seldom  losers — O,  I  know  thy  face ; 
Thou  wert  my  surgeon  ; 
I  will  pay  you  in  pri\atc. 
Sec  all  men  else  discharged; 
And,  since  old  debts  are  cleared  by  a  new  way, 
A  little  bounty  will  not  misbecome  me; 
There  is  something,  honest  cook,  for  thy  good 

breakfasts, 
And  this  for  your  respect ;    take   it,   'lis  good 

gold. 
And  I  am  able  to  spare  it. 

Order.  You  are  too  munificent, 

Furn.  lie  was  ever  so. 


Well.  Prav  you,  on  before  ; 
ril  attend  you  at  dinner. 

Grccdj/.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  stay  long; 
It  is  almost  ready.  [Exit  GiiKtnY. 

Mar.  At  four  o'clock  the  rest  know  wliere  to 
meet  me. 

[Exeunt  Order,  Furnace,  Amble,  and  Cre- 
ditors.^ 

Well.   No\v,  Mr  ]Marrall,  what's  the  weighty 
secret 
You  promised  to  iini)art .-' 

Miir.  Sii-,  time  nor  })lace 
Allow  me  to  relate  each  circumstance; 
This,  only,  in  a  word  :  I  know  sir  Giles 
Will  come  upon  you  for  security, 
For  his  thousand  pounds  ;    which  you  must  not 

consent  to. 
As  he  grows  in  heat  (as  I  am  sure  he  will), 
Re  you  but  rough,  and  say,  he's  in  your  debt. 
Ten  times  the  sum,  upon  sale  of  your  land  : 
r  had  a  hand  iu't,  (I  speak  't  to  my  shame) 
Wlien  you  were  tlefeated  of  it. 

We/l.  That's  foririven. 

JMar.  I  shall  deserve  it,  then.     Then  urge  him 
to  produce 
The  d(.ed,  in  which  you  passed  it  over  to  him. 
Which  I  know  he'll  have  about  him,  to  deliver 
To  the  lord  Lovell,  with  many  other  writings, 
Anrl  present  monies.     I'll  instruct  you  farther. 
As  I  wait  on  your  worship.   If  I  play  not  my  part 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncle's  much  vex- 

ati(m, 
llansr  up  Jack  INIarrall. 

Well.  1  rely  upon  thee,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  cliamber  in  Sm  Giles's  house. 

Enter  Allworth  and  Margaret. 

Allw.  Whether  to  yield  the  first  praise  to  my 
lord's 
Unequalled  temperance,  or  your  constant  sweet- 
ness, 
I  yet  rest  doubtful. 

M(i/-ii.  Give  it  to  lord  Lovell ; 
For  w  hat  in  him  was  bounty,  in  me  is  duty. 
I  make  but  payment  of  a  debt,  to  which 
My  \()ws,  in  that  high  office  registered, 
Are  faithlul  witnesses. 

Allw.  'lis  true,  my  dearest ; 
Yet,  when  I  call  to  mind,  how  many  fair  ones 
Make  \\ilful  sliipwreck  of  their  faiths  and  oaths 
To  (Jod  and  man,  to  till  the  arms  of  greatness; 
And  you,  with  matchless  virtue,  thus  to  hold  out, 
Against  the  stern  authority  of  a  father, 
And  spurn  at  honour,  w  hen  it  comes  to  court 

you ; 
I  am  so  tender  of  your  good,  that  I  can  hardly 
Wish  myself  that  right,  you  are  pleased  to  do 
me. 
Marg.  To  me,  what's  title,  when  content  is 
wanting  ? 
<)r  wcallh,  when  the  heart  pines 
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In  being  dispossest  of  what  it  longs  for? 
Or  the  snnooth  brow 

Of  a  pleased  sire,  that  slaves  me  to  his  will  ? 
And,  so  his  ravenous  humour  may  be  feasted 
By  my  obedience,  and  he  see  me  great, 
Leaves  to  my  soul  nor  faculties  nor  power 
To  make  her  own  election. 

Allu-.  But  the  dangers, 
That  follow  tiie  repulse  ! 

Marg.  To  me  they  are  nothing : 
Let  Allworth  love,  I  cannot  be  unhappy. 
Suppose  the  worst;  that,  in  his  rage,  he  kill  me; 
A  tear  or  two  by  you  dropt  on  my  hearse, 
Li  sorrow  for  my  fate,  will  call  back  life 
So  far  as  but  to  say,  that  I  die  your's. 
I  then  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Alhc.  Heaven  avert 
Such  trials  of  your  true  affection  to  me  ! 
Nor  will  it  unto  you,  that  are  all  mercy. 
Shew  so  much  rigour.     But  since  we  must  run 
Such  desperate  hazards,  let  us  do  our  best 
To  steer  between  them. 

Marg.  Lord  Lovell  is  your  friend ; 
And,  though  but  a  young  actor,  second  me, 
In  douig  to  the  life  what  lie  has  plotted. 

Enter  Overreach. 

The  end  may  yet  pro\e  happy :    now,  my  All- 
worth  ! 
Allzc.  To  your  letter,  and  put  on  a  seeming 
anger.  [^Aside.] 

Marg.  I'll  pay  my  lord  all  debts  due  to  his 
title; 
And,  when  with  terms  not  taking  from  his  ho- 
nour, 
lie  does  solicit  me,  I  shall  gladly  hear  him  : 
But  in  this  peremptory,  nay,  commanding  way. 
To  appoint  a  meeting,   and  without  my  know- 
ledge ; 
A  priest  to  tye  the  knot,  can  ne'er  be  undone, 
Till  death  unloose  it,  is  a  confidence 
In  his  lordship,  that  will  deceive  him. 
Allw.  I  hope  better,  good  lady. 
Marg.  Hope,  sir,  what  you  please  :  for  me, 
I  must  take  a  safe  and  secure  course ;  I  have 
A  father,  and,  without  his  full  consent, 
Though  all  lords  of  the  land  kneeled  for  my  fa- 
vour, 
I  can  grant  nothing. 

Over.  I  like  this  obedience. 
But  whatsoever  my  lord  writes,  must,  and  shall  ])e 
Accepted  and   embraced. — \^Aside.^ — Sweet  I\Ir 

Allworth, 
You  shew  yourself  a  true  and  faithful  servant 
To  your  good  lord  ;  he  has  a  jewel  of  you. 
How !  frowning,  Meg !    are  these  looks  to  re- 
ceive 
A  messenger  from  my  lord.?  What's  this?  give 
me  it. 
Marg.  A  piece  of  arrogant  paper,  like  the  in- 
scription. 

Vol.  IL 


[Overreach  reads  the  letter. 
'  Fair  mistress,  from  your  servant  learn,  all  joys, 
'  That  we  can  hope  for,  if  deferred,  prove  toys ; 
'  Therefore,  this  instant,  and  in  private,  meet 
'  A  husband,  that  will  gladly,  at  your  feet, 
'  Lay  down  his  honours,  tentlering  them  to  you 
'  With  all  content,  the  church  being  paid  her  due.' 

Over.    Is  this  the  arrogant  piece  of  paper  ? 
fool ! 
Will  you  still  be  one?  In  the  name  of  madness, 

what 
Could  his  good  honour  w)-ite  more  to  content 

you? 
Is  there  aught  else  to  be  wished  after  these  two, 
That  are  already  offered  ?  Marriatie  first, 
And   lawful    pleasure  after:    What  would   you 
more  ? 

Marg.  Wliy,  sir,  I  would  be  married  lik.^your 
daughter. 
Not  liurricd  away  in  the  night  I  know  not  whither. 
Without  all  ceremony;  no  friends  invited, 
To  honour  tlie  solemnity. 

Alhc.  An't  please  your  honour, 
For  so  before  to-morrow  I  nmst  stile  you, 
My  lord  desires  this  privacy,  in  respect 
His  honourable  kinsmen  are  far  off; 
And  his  desires  to  have  it  done,  brook  not 
So  long  delay  as  to  expect  their  coming  ; 
And  yet  he  stands  resolved,  with  all  due  pomp. 
To  liave  his  marriage  at  court  celebrated. 
When  he  has  brought  your  honour  up  to  London. 

Over.  He  tells  you  true ;  'tis  the  fashion,  on 
iny  knowlcdiie  : 
Yet  the  good  lord,  to  please  your  peevishness, 
Must  put  it  off,  forsooth. 

Marg.  I  could  be  contented. 
Were  you  but  by  to  do  a  father's  part, 
And  give  me  in  the  church. 

Over.  So  my  lord  have  you. 
What  do  I  care  who  gives  you  ?  since  my  lord 
Does  propose  to  be  private,  I'll  not  cross  him. 
I  know  not,  Mr  Allworth,  how  mv  lord 
May  be  provided,  and  therefore,  there's  a  purse 
Of  gold  :  'twill   serve  this  night's  expence  :  to- 
morrow 
I'll   furnish   him  with  any  sums.     In  the  mean 

tiqic. 
Use  my  ring  to  my  chaplain ;  he  is  beneficed 
At  my  manor  of  Gotiiani,   and  called   parson 

Welldo : 
'Tis  no  matter  for  a  licence;  I'll  bear  him  out  in't. 

Marg.  With  your  favour,  sir,  what  warrant  is 
your  ring  ? 
He  may  suppose  I  got  that  twenty  ways 
Without  your  knowledge ;  and,  then,  l(j  be  re- 
fused, 
Were  such  a  stain  upon  me — if  you  ])lease,  sir. 
Your  presence  would  do  better. 

Over.  Still  perverse  ! 
I  say  again,  I  will  not  cross  my  lord. 
Yet  ril  pervent  you,  too — Paper  and  ink  there. 

Allu\  I  can  furnish  you. 
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Over.  1  ilmiik  yo",  I  can  write  then. 

[Writes  on  his  book. 
Alhc.  You  may,  if  you  please,  leave  out  the 
name  of  my  lord, 
In  respii  t  he  conies  disguised,  and  only  write, 
iMiirrv  licr  to  tills  gentleinaii. 

Over,  \^'ell  advised.  [Margaret  knceh. 

Tis  done  ;  awny — my  blessin<r,  eirl  ?  thou  hust  it. 
Nav,  no  rcplv — l>c  sionc,  £,ood  Mr  AUworth ; 
This  sliull  he  tlie  Ijest  nigiu's  work  you  ever  made. 
Alia-.  I  hope  so,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Ai  i.worth  and  Margaret. 
Ovir.  Farewell !  Now  all's  sure. 


Mcthiiiks,  I  hear  already  knights  and  ladies 
Sav,  sir  (Jiles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 
^'onr  hononrable  daujihtcr?  has  her  honour 
Slept  well  to-ni;ilit?  or,  will  her  honour  please 
To  accept  this  monkey,  doi:,  or  panxpiet  ? 
(This  is  state  in  ladies)  or  my  eldest  son 
Tfj  be  her  jiat^e,  and  wait  upon  her  trencher? — 
My  ends,  my  ends  are  compassed  ! — then  for 

VVellliorn 
And  the  lands;  were  he  once  married  to  the  wi- 
dow— 
I  have  him  here — I  can  scarce  contain  myself, 
'  I  am  so  full  of  joy  !  nay,  joy  all  over  !        [Exit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— ^  chamhcr  in  Lady  Allworth's 
house. 

Enter  Lovr.LL  and  Lady. 
Ladii-  By  this,  you  know  how  strong  the  mo- 
tixes  were. 
That  did,  my  lord,  induce  me  to  dispense 
A  little  with  my  gravity,  to  wdvance 
The  plots  and   projccts'of  the  down-trod  Well- 
born. 
Lov.  What  you  intended,  madam, 
For  the  poor  gentleman,  hath  found  good  success; 
For,  as  1  understand,  his  debts  are  paid. 
And  he  once  more  furnished  for  fair  employ- 
ment : 
But  all  the  arts,  that  I  have  used  to  raise 
'J'lie  fortunes  of  your  joy  and  mine,  young  All- 
worth, 
.Stand  yet  in  supposition,  though  I  hope  well. 
.For  the  young  lovers  are  in  wit  more  pregnant 
'llian  their  years  can  promise ;  and  for  their  de- 
sires. 
On  my  knowledge  they  equal. 

Lady.  I'liough  my  wishes 
Are  with  yours,  my  lord,  yet  give  me  leave  to 

fear 
The  building,  though  well  grounded.     To  de- 
ceive 
Sir  Giles,  that's  both  a  lion  and  a  fox 
In  his  proceedings,  were  a  work  beyond 
The  strongest  undertakers  ;  not  tlie  trial 
Of  two  weak  innocents. 

Lor.  Despair  not,  madam  : 
Hard  tilings  are  compassed  uft  by  easy  means. 
The  cunning  stattsinan,  that  believes  he  fathoms 
Tlie  counsels  of  ail  kingdoms  on  the  earth, 
Ls  by  simplicity,  oft  overreached. 

hiidii.  ^lay  be  so. 
The  Young  ones  liave  my  warmest  wishes. 

Lov.  (>,   gentle  lady,   let  them   prove  kind  to 
me  ! 
You've  kindly  heard — now  grant  my  suit. 
Wiiat  say  you,  lady? 

Lady.  Troth,  my  lord, 
My  own  unworthiness  may  answer  for  me; 
Fur  had  you,  when  I  was  in  my  prime, 


Presented  me  with  this  great  favour, 

I  could  ni)t  but  have  thought  it  as  a  blessing, 

Far,  far  beyond  my  merit. 

Lov.  You  are  too  modest. 
And  under\alue  that,  which  is  above 
iVIy  title,  or  whatever  I  call  mine.     In  a  word, 
Our  years,  our  states,  our  births,  are  not  unequal. 
If,  then,  you  may  be  won  to  make  me  happy. 
But  join  your  hand  to  mine,  and  that  shall  be 
A  sf)lemn  contract. 

Xrt(/y.  1  were  blind  to  my  own  good. 
Should  I  refuse  it ;  yet,  my  lord,  receive  me 
As  such  a  one,  the  study  of  whose  whole  life 
Shall  know  no  other  object  but  to  please  you. 

LoxK  If  I  return  not,  with  all  tenderness, 
Equal  respect  to  you,  may  I  die  wretched  ! 

T^adj/.    There  luieds  no  protestation,  my  lord. 
To  iier,  that  cannot  doubt — You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Enter  Wellborn. 

Now,  you  look  like  yourself. 

Wt/I.  And  will  continue 
Such  in  my  free  acknowledgement,  that  I  am 
Your  creature,  madam,  and  will  never  hold 
My  life  mine  own,  when  you  please  to  demand  it. 

Lov.  It  is  a  thankfulness,   that  well   becomes 
yon ; 
You  could  not  make  choice  of  a  better  shape 
To  dress  your  mind  in. 

Ladif.  I'or  me,  I  am  happy. 
That  my  endeavours  prospered.   Saw  you,  of  late, 
Sir  Giles,  vour  uncle? 

If '<//.  1  heard  of  him,  madam. 
By  his  minister,  Marrall :  he's  grown  into  strange 

passions 
About  his  daughter.    This  last  night  he  looked 

for 
Your  lordship  at  his  house;  but,  missing  you, 
And  she  not  yet  appearing,  his  wise  head 
Is  much  perplexed  and  troubled. 

Lov.  I  hope  my  project  took. 

Enter  Overreach,  with  distracted  looks,  driving 
in  Marrall  before  him. 

Ladij.  I  strongly  hope. 

Over.  Ha!  find  her,  booby;  thou  huge  lump 
of  nothing. 
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I'll  bore  thine  eyes  out  else. 

Well.  jAIay  it  please  y(jur  lordship, 
For  some  ends  of  my  own,  but  to  withdraw 
A  little  out  of  sight,  though  not  of  hearing; 
You  mav,  perhaps,  have  sport. 

Lov.  You  shall  direct  me.  [Steps  aside^ 

Over.  I  shall  sol  fa  you,  rogue  ! 

Ma?:  Sir,  for  what  cause 
Do  you  use  me  thus  ? 

Over.  Cause,  slave !  why,  I  am  angry, 
And  thou  a  subject  only  fit  for  beating  ; 
And  so  to  cool  my  choler.     Look  to  the  writing ; 
Let  but  the  seal  be  broke  upon  the  box, 
That  has  slept  in  ray  cabinet  these  three  years, 
I'll  rack  thy  soul  for  it. 

Mar.  I  may  yet  cry  quittance  ; 
Though  now  I  suffer,  and  dare  not  resist.  [Aside. 

Over.  Lady,  by  your  leave,   did  you  see  my 
daughter,  lady  ? 
And   the  lord  her  husband  ?    Are   they  in   your 

house  ? 
If  they  are,  discover,  that  I  may  bid  them  joy  ; 
And,  as  an  entrance  to  her  place  of  honour. 
See  your  ladyship  on  her  left  hand,    and  make 

curt'sics 
When  she   nods  on   you ;    which  you  must  re- 
ceive 
As  a  special  favour. 

Ladi/.  When  I  know,  sir  Giles, 
Her  state  requires  such  ceremony,  I  shall  pay  it ; 
But,  in  the  mean  time, 
I  give  you  to  understand,  I  neither  know 
Nor  care  where  her  honour  is. 

Over.  When  you  once  see  her 
Supported,  and  led  by  the  lord  her  husband, 
You'll  be  taught  better Nephew  ! 

Well.  Well ! 

Over.  No  more  ! 

Well.  'Tis  all  I  owe  you. 

Over.  Have  your  redeemed  rags 
Made  you  thus  insolent  f 

Well.  Insolent  to  you  !  •[//;  scorn. 

Why,  what  are  you,  sir,  more  than  myself? 

Over.  His  fortune  swells  him  : 
'Tis  rank,  he  is  married. 

Lady.  This  is  excellent ! 

Over.  Sir,  in  calm  language  (though  I  seldom 
use  it), 
I  am  familiar  with  the  cause,  that  makes  you 
Bear  up  thus  bravely ;  there's  a  certain  buz 
Of  a  stolen  marriage ;  Do  you  hear  ?  of  a  stolen 

marriage ; 
In  which,  'tis  said,  there's  somebody  hath   been 

cozened. 
I  name  no  parties.  [JauIi/  turns  auaij. 

Well.  Well,  sir,  what  follows? 

Over.   Marry  this,  since  you  are  peremptory, 
remember. 
Upon  mere  hope  of  your  great  match,  I  lent  you 
A  thousand  pounds;  put  me  in  good  security, 
And  suddenly,  by  mortgage;  or  by  statute, 
Of  some  of  your  new  possessions,  or  I'll  have  you 


Dragged  in  your  lavender  robe,  to  the  jail ;  vou 

know  me, 
And  therefore  do  not  trifle. 

Well.  Can  you  be 
So  cruel  to  your  nephew,  now  he  is  in 
The  way  to  rise  ?   \Vas  this  your  courtesv 
You  did  me  in  pure  love,  and  no  ends  el*e  ? 

Over.  End  me   no   ends;   engage   the  whole 
estate. 
And  force  your  spouse  to  sign  it :  you  shall  have 
Three  or  four  thousand  more  to  roar  and  swaof- 

And  revel  in  bawdy  taverns. 

Well.  And  beg  after  : 
Mean  you  not  so  ? 

Over.  My  thoughts  are  mine,  and  free. 
Shall  I  have  security? 

]Vell.  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not: 
Nor  bond,  nor  bill,  nor  bare  acknowledgment : 
Your  great  looks  fright  not  me. 

Over.  But  my  deeds  shall 

Out-braved  !  [Tliei/  both  draw. 

Enter  Amble,  Ordek,  and  Furnacf,. 

Ladi/.  Help,  murder  !  murder  ! 

Well.  Let  him  come  on. 
With  all  his  wrongs  and  injuries  about  him, 
Armed  with   his  cut-throat  practices  to  guard 

him ; 
The  right  I  bring  with  me  will  defend  me, 
And  punish  his  extortion. 

Over.  Tiiat  I  had  thee 
But  single  in  the  field  ! 

Ladi).  You  may  ;  but  make  not 
My  house  your  quarrelling  scene. 

Over.  Were  it  in  a  churc'n. 
By  Heaven  and  hell,  I'll  do  it ! 

Mar.  Now,  put  him  to 
The  shewing  of  the  deed. 

Well.  This  rage  is  vain,  sir ; 
For  fighting,  fear  not,  you  shall  have  your  hand^ 

^  full 
Upon  the  least  incitement ;  and  whereas 
You  charge  me  with  a  debt  of  a  thousand  pounds : 
If  there  be  law  Hiowe'er  you  ha\c  no  conscience) 
Either  restore  my  land,  or  I'll  recover 
A  debt,  that  is  truly  due  to  me  from  you. 
In  value  ten  times  more  than  what  you  cliallcnsc". 

Over.  I  in  thy  debt !  oh  impudence  !  Did  i 
not  purchase 
The  land  left  by  thy  father  ?  that  rich  land, 
That  had  continued  in  Wellljorn's  name 
Twenty  descents ;  which,  like  a  riotous  fool, 

Enter  Servant,  rv'Uh  a  box. 

Thou  didst  make  sale  of?  Is  not  here  Inclosed 
The  deed,  that  does  confirm  it  mine  ? 

Mur.  Now,  now. 

Well.  T  do  acknowledge  none ;  I  ne'er  passed 
o'er 
Such  land  ;  I  grant,  for  a  year  or  two, 
You  had  it  in  trust ;  wliieii,  if  you  do  discliarge. 
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Surrciuleriiij;  the  jtossession,  you  shall  case 
Yourself  ami  inc,  of  chars^cablc  suits  in  law; 
M'liicii,  if  you  proAc  not  honest  (as  I  doubt  it), 
Must,  of  ncces>ity,  follow. 
Ludii-  In  my  juclgiucnt, 
lie  does  advise  you  well. 

Over.  Good,  ijood  !  conspire 
With  your  new  husband,  lady;  second  hini 
In  his  dishonest  practices;  but,  when 
Tiiis  manor  is  extended  to  my  use. 
You'll  speak  in  an  humble  key,  and  sue  for  fa- 
vour. 
Lady.  Never:  do  not  hope  it. 
Well.  Let  despair  first  seize  me. 
Over.  Yet,  to  shut  up   thy  mouth,  and  make 
thee  srive 
Tliyself  tlie  lie,  the  loud  lie  !  I  draw  out 
The  precious  evidence  :  If  thou  canst  forswear 
I'hy  hand  and  seal,  and  make  a  forfeit  of 

[Opens  the  box. 
Thy  ears  to  the  pillory ;    see,   here's  that,  will 
make 

My  interest  clear Ila  ! 

J.iul)/.  A  fair  skin  of  parchment ! 
11  (//.  Indented,  I  confess,  and  labels,  too  ; 
But    neither  wax  nor  words.     How  !    thunder- 
struck ! 
Not  a  syllable  to  insult  with  ?  my  wise  uncle. 
Is  this  your  precious   evidence  ?    Is  this,   that 

makes 
Your  interest  clear  ? 

Over.  I  am  o'erwhelmed  with  wonder  ! 
\Yhat  prodijiy  is  this  ?  What  subtle  devil 
Hath  lazed  out  tlie  inscription  ?  the  wax 
Turned  into  dust,  the  rest  of  my  deeds  whole 
As  when  they  were  deliver'd  ;  and  this  only 
Made  nothing!  do  you  deal  witii  witches,  rascal? 
There's  a  statute  for  you,  which  will  bring 
Your  neck  in  a  hempen  circle;  yes,  there  is  ; 
And  now 'tis  better  thought;  for,  cheater,  know 
Tliis  juir<:linii  shall  not  save  you. 

U  cl/.  To  save  thee, 
\\'(juld  begs^ar  the  stock  of  mercy. 
Over.  Marrall. 
Mar.  Sir. 
Over.  Tlio'  the  witnesses  are  dead, 

[Flattering  him. 
Your  tcstimonv 

lb  Ip  witli  an  oath  or  two;  and  for  thy  master, 
Thy  liberal  nia>tcr,  my  t;ood  honest  servant, 
I  know  y(ju  will  swear  anything  to  dash 
Tiiis  ciuming  slight:  besides,  I  know  thou  art 
A  public  notary,  and  such  stands  in  law 
I'or  a  dozen  witnesses;  the  deed  being  drawn  too 
IJy  thee,  my  careful  Marrall,  and  delivered 
\\  hen   thou  wert  present,  will   make  good  my 

title; 
W  lit  thou  not  swear  this? 

Mar.  I !  no,  I  assure  you. 
I  have  a  conscience,  not  seared  up  like  yours; 
1  know  no  deeds. 

Over.  Wilt  thou  betray  me  ? 


Mar.  Keep  him 
I'rom  using  of  his  hands,  I'll  use  my  tongue 
To  his  no  little  torment. 

Over.  Mine  own  varlet 
R(  bcl  against  me  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  and  uncase  you  too. 
The  iiieot ;  the  patch;  the  sla\e  ;  the  booby  ; 
The  property,  fit  only  to  be  beaten 
I'or  your  morning  exercise;  your  football,  or 
The  unprofitable  lump  of  flesh,  your  drudge, 
Can  n(jw  anatomize  yon,  and  lay  open 
All  your  black  plots,  le\el  \\ilh  the  earth 
Your  hill  of  pride,  and  shake. 
Nay,  pid\erize,  the  walls,  you  think  defend  you. 
Ladi/.  How  he  fr)ams  at  the  month  with  nige  ! 
Over.  ()  that  I  had  thee  in  my  gripe  !  I  would 
tear  thee 
Joint  aftir  joint ! 

M<ir.  I  know  you  are  a  tearer. 
But  I'll  have  first  your  fangs  parefl  ofl';  and  then 
Come  nearer  to  you  ;  when  1  have  discovered, 
And  made  it  good  before  the  judge,  what  ways 
And  devilish  practises,  you  used  to  cozen  with. 
Over.  But  that  I  will  live,  rogue,  to  torture 
thee. 
And  make  thee  wish  and  kneel  in  vain  to  die  ; 
These  swords,  that  keep  thee  from  me,  should 

fix  heie. 
Although  they  made  my  body  but  one  wound, 
IJut  I  would  reach  thee. 

I  play  the  fool,  and  make  my  anger  but  ridicu- 
lous. 
There  will    be  a  time,   and  place,  there  will  be, 

cowards  ! 
When  you  shall  feel  what  I  dare  do. 

We//.  I  think  so: 
You  dare  do  any  ill,  yet  want  true  valour 
To  be  honest  and  repent. 

Over.  They  are  words  I  know  not. 
Nor  e'er  will  learn.  Patience,  the  beggar's  virtue, 

Shall  find  no  harbour  here After  these  storms, 

At  length  a  cahn  appears. 

Enter  GnrEDY  and  Pa?'soH  Wklldo. 
Welcome,  most  welcome  ! 

There's  comfort  in  thy  looks;  is  the  deed  done  ? 
Is  my  daughter  married?  say  but  so,  my  chaplain, 
And  I  am  tame. 

]\e//do.  Married?  yes,  I  assure  you. 
Over.  Then  vanish   all   sad   thoughts!  there's 
more  gold  for  thee. 
^Iv  doubts  and  fears  are  in  the  titles  drowned 
Of'  my  right  honourable,  right  iionourable  daugh- 
ter. 
Grecdi/.  Here  will  be  feasting  at  least  for  a 
month  ! 
I  am  provided  :  empty  guts,  croak  no  more  ! 
You   shall    be  stutVed,  like    bag-pipes,  not  witii 

wind, 
But  liearing  dishes. 

Over.  Instantly  be  here  ! 

[IV/iispering  to  Weildo. 
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To  my  wish,  to  my  wish.     Now,  you  that  plot 

against  me, 
And  hoped  to  trip  my  heels  up ;  that  contemned 

me  ; 
Think  on  it  and  tremble  ! — [Loud  tnusic] — They 

come,  I  hear  the  music. 
A  lane  there  for  n)y  lord  ! 
Well.  This  sudden  heat 
May  yet  be  cooled,  sir. 
Over.  Make  way,  there,  for  my  lord  ! 

Enter  Allworth,  Margaret,  Lovell,  and 
Lady. 

Marg.  Sir,  first  your  pardon,  then  youi-  bles- 
sing, with 
Your  full  allowance  of  the  choice  I  have  made. 
Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  words,  [K}ie€ling. 

This  is  my  husband. 

Over.  How  ! 

Alhe.  So,  I  assure  you ;  all  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage, 
With  every  circumstance,  are  past; 
And  for  right  honourable  son-in-law,  you  may  say 
Your  dutiful  daughter. 

Over.  Devil  !  arc  they  married  ? 

Welldo.  Do  a  father's  part,  and  say.  Heaven 
give  them  joy  ! 

Over.  Confusion  and  ruin  !  speak,  and  speak 
quickly, 
Or  thou  art  dead. 

Welldo.  They  are  married. 

Over.  Thou  hadst  better 
Have  made  a  contract  with  the  king  of  fiends 
Than  these. ]My  brain  turns  ! 

Welldo.  Why  this  rage  to  me? 
Is  not  this  your  letter,  sir?   and  these  the  words — 
jMarry  her  to  this  gentleman? 

Ocer.  It  cannot ; 
Nor  will  I  ever  believe  it :  'sdeath  !  I  will  not. 
That  I,  that  in  all  passages  I  touclied 
At  worldly  profit  have  not  left  print 
Where  I  have  trod,  fur  the  most  curious  search 
To   trace   my   footsteps,    should   be   gulled   by 

children  ! 
Baffled  and  fooled,  and  all  my  hopes  and  labours 
Defeated  and  made  void  ! 

Well.  As  it  appears. 
You  are  so,  my  grave  uncle. 

Over.  Village  nurses 
Revenge  their  wrongs  with  curses ;  I'll  not  waste 
A  syllable,   but  thus  I  take  the  life, 
W^hich,  wretch !   I  gave  to  thee. 

[Offers  to  kill  JNlARGAurx. 

Lov.  Hold,  for  your  own  sake  ! 
Though  chanty  to  your  daughter  halli  quite  left 

you, 
W^ill  you  do  an  act,  tho'  in  ycjur  hopes  lost  here, 
Can  leave  no  hope  for  peace  or  rest  hereafter  ? 

Over.  Lord  !  thus  I  spit  at  thee, 
And  at  thy  counsel ;  and  again  desire  thee, 
As  tiiou  art  a  soldier,  if  thy  valour 
J^ures  shew  itself  where  multitude  and  example 


Lead   not   the  way,  let's  quit   the  house,   and 

change 
Six  words  in  private. 
Lov.  I  am  ready. 
Well.  You'll  grow  like  him, 
Should  you  answer  his  vain  challenge. 

Over.  Are  you  pale? 
Borrow  his  help,  though  Hercules  call  it  odds^ 
I'll  stand  against  both,  as  I  am  hem'd  in  thus. 
Say  they  were  a  squadron 
Of  pikes,   lined  through  with  shot,  when  I  am 

mounted 
Upon  my  injuries,  shall  I  fear  to  charge  ihem? 
No  :  I'll  thro'  the  battalia,  and,  that  routed, 
I'll  fall  to  execution. — Ha  !  I  am  feeble  : 
Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm. 
And  takes  away  the  use  oft !  and  my  s^vord, 
Glewed   to  my  scabbard  with  wronged  orphans' 

tears. 
Will  not  be  drawn.     Ha !  what  are  these  ?  Sure, 

hangmen, 
That  couie  to  bind  my  hands,  and  then  to  drag 

me 
Before  the  judgment-seat. — Now  they  are  new 

shapes. 
And  do  appear  like  furies,  with  steel  whips, 
To  scourge  my  ulcerous  soul  I  Shall  I  then  fall 
Ingloriously,  and  yield  ?  No  :  spite  of  fate 
I  will  be  forced  to  hell  like  to  myself; 
Tho'  you  were  legions  of  accursed  spirits. 

Thus  would  I  fly  among  you. 

[Dragged  off  by  Order  and  Amble. 
J^Iar.  Is't  brave  sport  ? 

Greedij.  Brave  sport?  I'm  sure  it  has  taken 
away  my  stomach. 
I  do  not  like  the  sauce. 

Mar.  Was  it  not  a  rare  trick, 
(An't  please  your  worship)  to   make  the  deed 

nothing? 
Certain  minerals  I  used. 
Incorporated  in  the  ink  and  wax. 
Besides,  he  gave  me  nothing,  but  still  fed  me 
With  hopes  and  blows;  and  that  was  the  induce- 
ment 
To  tliis  conundrum. 

Well.  You  arc  a  rascal.     He,  that  dares  be 
false 
To  a  master,  tho'  unjust,  will  ne'er  be  true 
To  any  other.     Look  not  for  reward, 
Or  favour  from  nic  ;  I  will  shun  thy  sight 
As  I  would  do  a  basilisk's.     Thank  my  })ity, 
If  thou  keep  thy  ears ;  howe'cr  I  will  take  or- 
der 
Your  practice  shall  be  silenced. 

Greed)/.  I'll  commit  him. 
If  you'll  have  me,  sir. 

Well.  That  were  to  little  purpose; 
His  conscience  be  his  punishment ;  not  u  word, 
But  instantly  begone.  [E-xit  JMarrall. 

Lov.    Heie  is  a  precedent  to   teach   wicked 
men, 
That,  v^hcu  we  leave  relii^ion,  and  turn  atheists^, 
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Their  own   abilities  leave  lliem.     Pray  you  take 
comfort.  [roMAitr.. 

I  will  endea\(>ur  you  shall  be  his  guardians 
In  his  distraction  :  and  for  your  land,  Mr.  Well- 
born, 
Be  it  good  or  ill  in  law,  I'll  be  an  umpire 
Between  you,  and  this  the  undoubted  heir 
Of    sir  Giles   Overreach ;    for   me,    here's   the 

anchor 
That  I  must  fix  on.  [Takes  the  lac/j/s  haud. 

Alhr.  What  you  shall  determine, 
My  lord,  I  will  allow  of. 

Well.  'Tis  the  language, 
That  I  speak  too ;  but  there  is  something  else 
Beside  the  repossession  of  my  land 
And  payment  of  my  debts,  that  I  must  practise. 
I  had  a  reputation,  but  'twas  lost 
In  my  loose  course ;  and,  till  I  redeem  it 
Sonne  noble  way,  I  ara  but  half  made  up. 


It  is  a  time  of  action  ;  if  your  lordship 
Will  please  to  confer  a  ccjmpany  upon  me 
In  your  command,  I  doubt  not,  in  my  ser\ice 
To  ray  king  and  country,  but  I  shall  do   some- 
thing. 
That  may  make  me  right  again. 

Lot.  Your  suit  is  granted. 
And  you  loved  for  the  motion. 

Well.  Nothing  wants,  then,    \To  the  audience. 
But  your  allowance — and,  in  tliat,  our  all 
I';  comprciicndcd  ;  it  being  known,  nor  we, 
Nor  he  that  wrote  the  comedy,  can  be  free 
Without  your  manumission  ;  which,  if  you 
Grant  willingly,  as  a  fair  favour  due 
The  poet's  and  our  labours,  as  you  may, 
(For  we  despair  not,  gentlemen,  of  the  play) 
NVe  jointly  shall  profess  your  grace  hath  might 
To  teach  us  action,  and  him  how  to  write. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


THE 


GREAT  DUKE  OF  FLORENCE. 


AIASSINGER. 


DRAIMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

CoziMO,  duke  of  Florence. 

Giovanni,  nephew  to  the  duke. 

LoDOvico  Sanazarro,  the  dukes  favourite. 

Carolo  Charomonte,  Giovanni's  tutor. 

CoxTARiNO,  secretary  to  the  duke. 

Alphonso,     \ 

HippOLiTO,    ^counsellors  of  state. 

HiEROMMO,  J 

Calakdriko,  a  merry  fellozc,  servant  to  Gio- 
vanni. 


Bernardo,  "> 

Caupojji,      y  servants  to  Carolo  Charomonte: 

Petruchio,  j 

WOMEN. 

Fiorinda,  duchess  of  Urbin. 
Lydia,  daughter  to  Carolo  Charomonte. 
Calaminta,  servant  to  Fiorinda. 
Petrokella,  servant  to  Lydia. 


Scene — Florence. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Carolo  Charomonte.  and  Contarino. 

Car.  You  bring  your  welcome  with  you. 

Con.  Sir,  I  find  it, 
In  every  circumstance. 

Car.  Again  more  welcome. 
Yet,  give  me  leave  to  wish  (and  pray  you  excuse 

me. 
For  I  must  use  the  freedom  I  was  born  with) 
The  great  duke's  pleasure  had  commanded  you 
To  my  poor  house  upon  some  other  service ; 
Not  this  you  are  designed  to  :  but  his  will 
Must  be  obeyed,  howe'er  it  ravish  from  mc 
The  happy  conversation  of  one, 
As  dear  to  me  as  the  old  Romans  held 
Their  household  Lares,  who,  they  believed,  had 
power 


To  bless  and  guard  their  families. 

Con.  'Tis  received  so 
On  my  part,  signior ;  nor  can  the  duke 
But  promise  to  himself  as  much  as  may 
Be  hoped   for  from  a  nephew.     And  it  were 

weakness 
In  any  man  to  doubt,  that  Giovanni, 
Trained  up  by  your  experience  and  care, 
In  all  those  arts  peculiar  and  proper 
To  future  greatness,  of  necessity 
Must,  in  his  actions,  being  grown  a  man, 
Make  good  the  princely  education 
Which  he  derived  from  you. 

Car.  I  have  discharged, 
To  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  trust  the  duke 
Committed  to  me,  and,  with  joy,  perceive 
The  seed  of  my  endeavours  was  not  sown 
Upon  the  barren  sands,  but  fruitful  glebe, 
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Whicli  vicKls  a  larcic  increase ;  my  noble  charge, 
liy  his  sliarp  wit,  and  pregnant  apijrelicnbion, 
Instructing;  those  tliat  teach  him  ;  making  use, 
]\ot  in  a  \ulgar  and  pedantic  form, 
Ot"^^  hut's  read  to  him,  but  'tis  straiglit  digested. 
And  truly  made  his  own.     His  grave  discourse, 
In  one  no  more  indebted  unto  years, 
Amazes  such  as  hear  him.     llorscnianihip 
And  skill  to  use  his  weapon  are,  by  practice. 
Familiar  to  him:  As  tor  knowledge  in 
IVlusic,  he  needs  it  not,  it  being  born  with  him  ; 
All   tliiit   he  speaks  being  with  such  grace  de- 
livered, 
That  it  makes  perfect  liarmony. 

Co>i.  You  describe 
A  wonder  to  me. 

Car.  Sir,  he  is  no  less ; 
And,  that  there  may  be  nothing  wanting  that 
JMay  render  him  complete,  the  sweetness  of 
His  ili-;position  so  wins  on  all 
Appointed  to  attend  him,  that  they  are 
Kixalseven  in  the  coarsest  office,  who 
Sliall  get  precedency  to  do  him  service; 
Which  they  esteem  a  greater  happiness 
Than  if  they  had  been  fashioned  and  built  up 
To  hold  command  o'er  others. 

Con.  And  what  place 
Does  he  now  bless  with  his  presence  ? 

Car.  lie  is  now 
Running  at  the  ring,  at  which  he's  excellent. 
lie  does  allot  tor  every  exercise 
A  several  hour ;  for  sloth,  the  nurse  of  vices 
And  rust  of  action,  is  a  stranger  to  him. 
But  I  fear  I  am  tedious ;  let  us  ])ass, 
If  you  please,  to  some   other  subject,   though  I 

cannot 
Deliver  him  as  he  deserves. 

Con.  You  have  given  him 
A  noble  character. 

Car.  And  how,  I  pray  you, 
(For  we  that  never  look  beyond  our  villas 
^lust  be  inquisitive)  are  state  atlairs 
Carried  in  court  ? 

Con.  There's  little  alteration  : 
Some  rise,  and  others  fall ;  as  it  stands  w  ith 
The  pleasure    of    the    duke,    their   great    dis- 
j)oser. 

Car.  Docs  Lodovico  Sanazarro  hold 
WciL'ht  and  grace  with  him  .■' 

Con.  Every  day  new  honours 
Are  showered  upon  him,  and  without  the  envy 
Of  such  as  are  good  men ;  since  all  confess, 
The  ser\  ice  done  our  master,  in  liis  wars 
Aizainst  Pisa  and  Sienna,  may,  with  justice, 
Claim  what's  conferred  upon  him. 

Car.  'Tis  said  noblv  : 
For  princes  never  more  make  known  their  wis- 
dom 
Than  when  tlicy  cherish  goodness,   where  they 

find  it ; 
They  being  men,  and  not  gods,  Contarino, 
They  can  give  wealth  and  titles,  but  no  virtues ; 


That  is  without  their  power.     When  they  ad- 
vance. 
Not  out  of  judgment,  but  deceiving  fanr\'. 
An  undeserving  man,  howc'er  set  olV 
With  all  ihe  trim  of  greatness,  state,  and  power, 
And,  f)f  a  creature,  even  grown  terrible 
To  him  from  whom  he  took  his  giant  form, 
This  thing  is  still  a  comet,  no  true  star; 
-And  when  the  bounties,  feeding  his  false  fire, 
liegin  tf)  fail,  will  of  itself  go  out, 
.And,  what  was  dreadful,  proves  ridiculous. 
But  in  our  Sana/arro  'tis  not  so  : 
lie,  being  pure  and  tried  gold,  and  any  stamp 
Of  grace  to  make  him  current  to  the  world. 
The  duke  is  pleased  to  give  him,  will  add  hon- 
our 
To  the  great  bestower ;  for  he,  though  allowed 
Companion  to  his  master,  still  preserves 
His  majesty  in  full  lustre. 

Con.  He,  indeed, 
At  no  part  does  take  from  it,  but  becomes 
A  partner  of  his  cares,  and  cases  him, 
With  willing  shoulders,  of  a  burthen,  which 
He  should  alone  sustain. 

Car.  Is  he  yet  married? 

Con.  No,  signior;  still  a  batchelor;  howe'er, 
It  is  apparent,  that  the  choicest  virgin 
lor  beauty,  bravery,  and  wealth,  in  Florence, 
Would,  with  her  parents'  glad  consent,  be  won 
(W<M-e  his  affection  and  intent  but  known) 
To  be  at  his  devotion. 

Car.  So  1  think  too. 

Enter  Giovanni  and  Calandrino. 

But  break   we  off.     Here  comes    my    princely 

charge. 
Make  your  approaches  boldly;  you  will  find 
A  courteous  entertainment. 

Giov.  Pray  you,  forbear 
My  hand,  good  signior;  'tis  a  ceremony 
Not  due  to  me.    'lis  fit  we  should  embrac 
With  mutual  arms 

Con.  It  is  a  favour,  sir, 
I  grieve  to  be  denied. 

Giov.  You  shall  overcome  : 
But  'tis  your  pleasure,  not  my  pride,  that  grants 

it. 
Nay,  pray  you,  guardian,  and  good  sir,  put  ou  ; 
How  ill  it  shews  to  have  that  reverend  head 
Oe  uncovered  to  a  boy  ! 

Cur.  Your  excellence 
Must  give  me  liberty  to  observe  the  distance 
And  duty  that  I  owe  you. 

Giov.  Owe  me  duty  ? 
I  do  profess  (and  when  I  do  deny  it 
Good  fortune  leave  me),  you  have  been  to  nic 
A  second  father,  and  may  justly  challenge, 
For  training  up  my  youth  in  arts  and  arms. 
As  much  respect  and  service,  as  was  due 
To  him  that  gave  me  life.     And  did  you  know, 

sir, 
Or  will  believe  from  me,  how  many  sleeps 
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Goorl  Charomonte  hatli  broken,  in  his  care 
To  build  me  up  a  man,  you  must  confess 
Chiron,  the  tutor  to  the  great  Achilles, 
Compared  with  him,  deserves  not  to  be  named. 
And  if  my  gracious  uncle,  the  great  duke, 
Still  holds  me  worthy  his  consideration, 
Or  finds  in  me  aught  worthy  to  be  loved, 
That  little  rivulet  flowed  from  this  spring; 
And  so  from  me  report  him. 

Con.  Fame  already 
Hath  filled  his  highness'  ears  with  the  true  story 
Of  what  you  are,  and  how  much  bettered  by  him. 
And  'tis  his  purpose  to  reward  the  travail 
Of  this  grave  sir,  with  a  magnificent  hand. 
For,  though  his  tenderness  hardly  could  consent 
To  have  you  one  hour  absent  from  his  sight, 
For  full  three  years  hfe  did  deny  himself 
The  pleasure  he  took  in  you,  that  you,  here, 
From  this  great  master,  might  arrive  unto 
The  theory  of  those  high  mysteries 
Which  you  by  action  must  make  plain  in  court. 
'Tis,  therefore,  his  request  (and  that,  from  him. 
Your  excellence  must  grant  a  strict  command), 
That  instantly  (it  being  not  five  hours  riding) 
You  should  take  horse,  and  visit  him.     These  his 

letters 
Will  yield  you  further  reasons. 

Cal.  To  the  court? 
Farewell  the  flower,  then,  of  the  country's  gar- 
land ! 
This  is  our  sun,  and,  when  he's  set,  we  must  not 
Expect  or  spring  or  summer ;  but  resolve 
For  a  perpetual  winter. 

Car.  Pray  you  observe 

[GiovAxxi  reading  the  letter. 
The  frequent  changes  in  his  face. 

Con.  As  if 
His  much  unwillingness  to  leave  your  house 
Contended  with  his  duty. 

Car.  Now  he  appears 
Collected  and  resolved 

Giov.  It  is  the  duke  ! 
The  duke,  upon  whose  favour  all  my  hopes 
And  fortunes  do  depend.     Nor  must  I  check 
At  his  conjmands,  for  any  private  motives 
Tiiat  do  invite  my  stay  here,  though  they  are 
Almost  not  to  be  mastered.     My  obedience, 
In  my  departing  suddenly,  shall  confirm 
I  am  his  highness's  creature.     Yet,  I  hope 
A  little  stay,  to  take  a  solemn  farewell 
For  all  those  ravishing  pleasures  I  have  tasted 
In  this  my  sweet  retirement  from  my  guardian. 
And  his  incomparable  daughter,  cannot  meet 
An  ill  construction  ? 

Con.  I  will  answer  that; 
Use  your  own  will. 

Giov.  I  would  speak  to  you,  sir, 
lu  such  a  phrase  as  might  express  the  thanks 
My  heart  would  gladly  pay;  but 

Car.  I  conceive  you  : 
And  something  I  would  say;  but  I  must  do  it 
In  that  dumb  rhetoric  which  you  make  use  of; 

V  OL.  II. 


For  I  do  wish  you  all- 


-I  know  not  how, 


My  toughness  melts,  and,  spite  of  my  discretion, 
I  must  turn  wc)man. 

Con.  What  a  sympathy 
There  is  between  thcin  ! 

Cal.   Were  I  on  the  rack, 
I  could  not  shed  a  tear. — But  I  am  mad, 
And,  ten  to  one,  shall  hang  mvself  for  sorrow, 
Before  I  shift  my  shirt.     But  hear  you,  sir, 
I'll  separate  you :    When  you  are  gone,   what 

will 
Become  of  me  ? 

Giov.  Why  thou  shalt  to  Court  with  me. 

Cal.  To  see  you  worried  ? 

Con.  Worried,  Calandriuo  ? 

Cal.  Yes,  sir.     For,  bring  this  sweet  face  to 
the  court, 
There  will  be  such  longing  among  the  madams. 
Who  shall  ingross  it  first,  nay,  fight  and  scratch 

for  it, 
That,  if  they  be  not  stopped,  for  entertainment 
They'll  kiss  his  lips  otf.     Nay,  if  you'll  scape  so, 
And  not  be  tempted  to  a  farther  danger, 
These  succubce  are  so  sharp  set,  that  you  must 
Give  out  you  are  an  eunuch. 

Con.  Have  a  better 
Opinion  of  court-ladies,  and  take  care 
Of  your  own  stake. 

Cal.  For  my  stake,  'tis  past  caring  ; 
I  would  not  have  a  bird  of  unclean  feathers 
Handsel  his  lime-twig — and  so  much  for  him  : 
There's  something  else  that  troubles  me. 

Con.  What's  that  ? 

Cat.  Why,  how  to  behave  myself  in  court,  and 
tightly, 
I  have  been  told  the  very  place  transforms  men, 
And  that  not  one  of  a  thousand,  that,  before, 
Lived  honestly  in  the  country,  on  pkiin  saliads, 
But  bring  him  thither,  mark  me  that,  and  feed 

him 
But  a  month  or  two   with   custards  and  court 

cake-bread, 
And  he  turns  knave  immediately.    I  would  be 

honest ; 
But  I  must  follow  the  fashion,  or  die  a  beggar. 

Giov.  And,  if  I  ever  reach  my  hopes,  believe 
it 
We  will  share  fortunes. 

Car.  This  acknowledgment 

Enter  Lydia. 
Binds  me  your  debtor  ever.     Here  comes  one, 
In  whose  sad  looks  you  may  easily  read 
What  her  heart  sufters,  in  that  she  is  forced 
To  take  her  last  leave  of  you. 

Con.  As  I  live, 
A  beauty  without  parallel. 

Li/d.  Must  you  go,  then, 
So  suddenly.'' 

Giov.  There's  no  evasion,  Lydia, 
To  gain  the  least  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
At  any  rate.     Crcutncss,  with  private  men 
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Esteemed  a  Wessins,  is  to  me  a  curse  ; 
And  we,  whom,  t'or  our  hii;h   births,   tliey  con- 
clude 
The  oulv  i'lcc  men,  are  the  only  slaves. 
Happv  the  golden  mtan  !  had  1  been  born 
In  a  poor  sordid  cottaijo,  not  nursed  up 
'\\  itli  expectation  to  command  a  i-ourt, 
I  mis:ht,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest. 
Have  took  a  sale  and  middle  c;jurse,  and  not, 
As  I  am  nov\,  anainst  my  chon  e  compelicd, 
Or  to  lie  t:ro\ellin2;  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  liich  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
That  1  must  either  keep  my  lieight  with  danger, 
Or  tall  with  certain  ruin. 

J.j/d-  Your  nwii  goodness 
Will  be  your  taitlit'ul  guard. 

Gun:  ()  Lydia  ! 

Can.  So  pii:?sii>nate  ? 

G'dV.  For.  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  niiiiht  have  seen  and  liked  with  mine  own  eyes. 
And  not,  as  now,  witii  other's;  I  might  stiil, 
And  w  ithout  observation  or  envy, 
As  1  have  done,  continued  my  delights 
^\  iih  vou,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem, 
The  abstract  of  society  :  We  might  walk 
In  solitary  groves,  or  in  choice  gardens; 
Iiom  the  variety  of  curious  flowers 
Contemplate  ISaturc's  workmanship  and  won- 
ders ; 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing, 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
In  my  iuiiigination  concci\e 
With  vhat  melodious  harmony  a  quire 
Of  aiiiiels  sing,  above,  their  maker's  praises. 
And  then,  with  chaste  discourse,  as  \^e  returned. 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  time; 
And  all  this  I  must  part  from! 

Con.  You  forget 
The  haste  imposed  upon  us. 

Giov.  One  word  more. 
And,  then,  I  come.     And,  after  this,  when  with 
Coiitiiuiefl  innocence  of  love  and  service, 
I  h;id  grown  ri[)e  for  hymeneal  joys. 
Embracing  you,  but  with  a  law  ful  flame, 
I  might  have  been  your  husband  ! 

Li^d.  Sir,  I  was. 
And  ever  am,  your  servant;  but  it  was. 
And  'tis,   far  from  me,  in  a  thought,  to  cherish 
Such  saucy  hof)es.     Tf  I  had  been  the  heir 
Of  all  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to. 
At  my  best  you  had  deserved  me  ;  as  I  am, 
llowe'er  unworthy,  in  my  virgin  zeal 
I  wi>h  you,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 
A  princess  <-qual  to  you  ;  such  a  one 
That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life, 
^\  itii  ail  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you. 
IVIny  you  have  happy  issue,  an<l  I  live 
'i  o  be  their  hmiiblest  handmaid. 

Giuv.  I  am  dumb. 
And  ean  make  no  reply. 

Con.  Your  excfcllence 


Will  be  benighted. 

Giov.  This  kiss,  bathed  in  tears, 
May  learn  you  what  I  should  say. 

L^ci.  Give  me  leave 
To  wait  on  you  to  your  horse. 

Cat.  And  me  to  bring  you 
To  the  one  half  of  your  journey. 

Giov.  Your  love  puts 
Your  age  to  too  much  trouble. 

Cur.  I  grow  youii!:, 
When  most  I  serve  you. 

Con.  Sir,  the  duke  shall  thank  you.    \Iljcennt. 

SCENE  II. 

Alphonso,  IIippoLno,  IIierommo,  uith  a 
petition. 

A /ph.  His  highness  cannot  take  it  ill. 

Hip.  However, 
We,  with  our  duties,  shall  express  our  care 
For  tfie  safety  of  his  dnkcdoin. 

Hier.  And  our  loves 

Enter  CoziMO,  the  Duke. 

To   his  person.      Here   he  comes :    Present   it 

boldly. 
Coz.   What    needs   this   form  ?   We   are   not 

grown  so  proud 
As  to  disdain  familiar  conference 
W  itli  such  as  are  to  counsel  and  direct  us. 
This  kind  of  adoration  shew ed  not  well 
In  the  old  Roman  emjjerors,  who,  forgetting 
That  they  were  tlesh  and  blood,  would  be  styled 

gods: 
In  us  to  suffer  it,  were  worse.     Pray  you,  rise. 
Still  the  old  suit  ?  With  too  much  curiousness 

[Reads. 
You  have  too  often  searched  this  wound,  which 

yields 
Security  and  rest,  not  trouble  to  me. 
I'or  here  you  grieve,  that  my  firm  resolution 
Continues  me  a  widower ;  and  that 
My  w  ant  of  issue  to  succeed  me  in 
IVIy  government,  when  I  am  dead,  may  breed 
Distraction  in  the  state,  and  make  the  name 
And  family  of  the  ]\Iedicis,  now  admired, 
Contemptible, 

Hip.  And,  with  strong  reasons,  sir. 
A/ph.  For,  were  you  old,  and  past  hope  to  be- 
get 
The  model  of  yourself,  we  should  be  silent. 
Hier.   But,  being  in  your  height  and  j)ride  of 

years, 
As  you  are  now,  great  sir,  and  having  too 
In  your  possession  the  daughter  of 
The  deceased  iluke  of  Urbin,  and  his  heir. 
Whose  guardian  you  arc  made,  were  you  but 

pleased 
To  think  her  worthy  of  you,  besides  children, 
The  dukedom  she  brings  with  her  for  a  dower, 
\\  ill  yield  a  large  increase  of  strength  and  power 
To  these  fair  territories,  which  already 
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Acknowledge  you  their  absolute  lord, 

Coz.  You  press  us 
With  solid  arguraeuts,  we  grant ;  and,  though 
We  stand  not  bound  to  yield  account  to  any, 
Why  we  do  this  or  that  "''the  full  consent 
Of  our  subjects  beins  included  in  our  will), 
We,  out  of  our  free  bounties,  will  deliver 
The  motives  that  divert  us.     You  well  know, 
That  three  years  since,  to  our  much  grief,  we 

lost 
Our  dutchess  ;  such  a  dutchess,  that  the  world, 
In  her  whole  course  of  life,  yields  not  a  lady 
That  can,  with  imitation,  deserve 
'J"o  be  her  second.    In  her  grave  we  buried 
AH  thoughts  of  women  :  Let  this  satisfy 
For  any  second  marriage.     Now,  whereas 
You  name  the  heir  of  Urbin,  as  a  princess 
Of  great  revenues,  'tis  confessed  she  is  so  : 
But  for  some  causes,  private  to  ourself. 
We  have  disposed  her  otherwise.     Yet  despair 

not ; 
For  you,  ere  Ions,  with  jov,  shall  understand. 
That,  in  our  princely  care,  we  have  provided 
One  worthy  to  surreed  us. 

Hip.  \N  e  submit, 
And  hold  the  counsels  of  great  Cozimo 
Oraculous. 

Enter  Lodovico  and  Sakazarro. 

Coz.  ]My  Sanazarro — Nay, 
Forhcar  all  ceremony.  You  look  sprightly,  friend, 
And  promise,  in  your  clear  aspect,  some  novel 
That  may  delight  us. 

San.  (J  sir,  I  would  not  be 
The  harbinger  of  aught  that  might  distaste  yon. 
And,  therefore,  know  (for  'tuere  a  sin  to  torture 
Your  highness'  expectation;  your  vice-admiral, 
By  my  directions,  hath  surprised  the  gallies 
Appointed  to  transport  the  Asian  tribute 
Of  the  great  Turk  ;.  a  richer  prize  was  never 
Brought  into  Florence. 

Coz.  Still  my  nightingale. 
That  with  sweet  arcents  dost  assure  me,  that 
IVIy  spring  of  happiness  comes  fast  upon  me. 
Embrace  me  boldly.     I  pronounce  that  wretch 
An  enemy  to  brave  and  thriving  at  tion. 
That  dares  belie\e,  but  in  a  thougiu,  we  are 
Too  prodiijal  in  our  faAOurs  to  this  man, 
^^'hose  merits,  though  with  him  "C  should  di\idc 
Our  dukedom,  still  continue  us  his  debtor. 

Hip.  'Tis  far  from  me. 

A/ph.  We  all  applaud  it, 

Coz.  Nay,  blush  not,  Sanazarro ;  we  are  proud 
Of  what  we  build  up  in  thee;  nor  can  our 
Elcctiiui  be  disparaged,  since  we  have  not 
Recei\ed  into  our  bosom  and  our  grace 
A  glorious  lazy  drone,  grown  fat  with  feeding 
On  other's  toil,  but  an  industrious  bee. 
That  crops  the  sweet  flowers  of  our  enemies. 
And  every  happy  evening  returns 
Ixjaden  with  wax  and  honey  to  our  hive. 

tian.  My  best  endeavours  never  can  discharge 


The  service  I  should  pay. 

Coz.  Thou  art  too  modest ; 
But  we  will  study  how  to  give,  and  when, 

Enter  Giovanxi  and  Contarixo, 

Before  it  be  demanded.     Giovanni ! 
My  nephew  !  Let  me  eye  thee  better,  boy. 
In  thee,  methinks,  my  sister  lives  a<;ain : 
For  her  love  I  will  be  a  father  to  thee, 
For  thou  art  my  adopted  son, 

Giov.  Your  servant, 
And  humblest  subject. 

Coz.  Thy  hard  travel,  nephew. 
Requires  soft  rest ;  and,  therefore,  we  forbear. 
For  the  present,  an  account  how  thou  hast  spent 
Thy  absent  hours.     See,  signiors,  see,  our  care, 
Without  a  second  bed,  provides  vouof 
A  hopeful  prince  !  Carry  him  to  his  lodgings, 
And,  for  his  farther  honour,  Sanazarro, 
vVith  the  rest,  do  vou  attend  liim. 

Giov.   All  true  pleasures 
Circle  your  hishness. 

San.  As  the  rising  sun, 
'A  e  do  receive  you. 

Giov.  May  this  never  set. 
But  shine  upon  you  ever. 

[Exeunt  Giovanni,  Sanazarro,  IIierg- 
NiMO,  A i.PHONSO,  Lodovico. 

Coz.  Contarino  ! 

Con.  My  gracious  lord. 

Coz.   what  entertainment  found  you 
From  Carolo  de  Charainonte  ? 

Con.  Free 
And  bountiful.     He's  ever  like  himself. 
Noble  and  iiospitable. 

Coz.  But  did  my  nephew 
Depart  thence  willintily? 

Con.  He  obeyed  your  summons 
As  did  become  him.     Yet,  it  was  apparent, 
But  that  he  durst  not  cross  your  will,  he  would 
Have  sojourned  longer  there,  he  ever  tinding 
\ariety  of  sweetest  entertainment. 
But  there  was  something  else  ;  nor  can  I  blame 
His  youth,  though   with  some   trouble  he  took 

leave 
Of  such  a  sweet  companion. 

Caz.  Who  was  it? 

Con.  The  daughter,  sir,  of  Signior  Carolo, 
Fair  Lvdia,  a  virgin  at  all  parts. 
But  in  her  birth  and  tbrtuncs,  equal  to  him. 
The  rarest  beauties  Italy  can  boast  of 
Are  but  mere  shadows  to  her,  she  the  substance 
Of  all  perfection.     And,  what  increases 
The  wonder,  sir,  her  body's  matchless  form 
Is  bettered  by  the  pureness  of  her  soul ; 
Such  sweet  discourse,  such  ravishing  behaviour. 
Such  charming  language,  such  enchanting  man- 
ners. 
With  a  simplicity  that  shames  all  courtship, 
Flow  hourly  from  her,  that  I  do  believe 
Had  Circe," or  Calypso,  her  sweet  graces, 
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^Van(lcring  Ulvssos  never  had  rcmeinbered 
I'ciiclopc  or  Itliaca. 

Coz.  Be  not  rapt  so. 

Con.  Vi)ur  excellence  would  be  so,  had  yon 
seen  her. 

Coz.  'lake  up,  Take  up  !  But  did  your  obser- 
vation 
Note  any  passaiic  of  alTcctinn 
Between  her  and  my  nephew  ? 

Cou,  How  it  sliould 
Be  othe)-wise  between  them,  is  beyond 
J\ly  best  unaiiination.     Cupid's  arrows 
^\'ere  useless  there  ;  for,  of  necessity, 
Their  years  and  dispositions  do  accord  so, 
1'iiov  must  wound  one  anotiier. 

Coz.  Hum  !  Thou  art 
]\Iy  seiietary,  Contarino,  and  more  skilled 
In  poliiic  designs  of  state,  than  in 
Tl'v  judiiment  of  a  beauty  ;  give  me  leave 
In  this  to  doubt  it.     Here.     Go  to  my  cabinet ; 
You  si'.all  find  there  letters  newly  received, 
Touching  the   state  of  Urbin.     Pray  you,  with 

care 
Peruse  them;  leave  the  search  of  this  to  us. 

Co /I.  I  do  obey  in  all  things. 

[Edit  Contarino. 

Coz.  Lydia  !  a  diamond  so  long  concealed, 
And  never  worn  in  court .?    Of  such  sweet  fea- 
ture ? 
Am]  he  on  whom  I  fix  my  dukedom's  hopes, 
Made    captive    to    it }    Hum  !     'lis    somewhat 

strange  ! 
Our  eyes  are  every  where,  and  we  will  make 
A  strict  inquiry.     Sana/arro  ! 

Enter  S.-vNAZAnuo. 

San.  Sir. 

Coz.  Is  my  nephew  at  his  rest? 

Sun.  I  saw  him  in  bed,  sir. 

Coz.  'Tiswell;  and  does  the  princess  Fiorinda 
(Nay,  do  not  blush,  she  is  rich  L'rbin's  heir) 
Continue  constant  in  her  favours  to  you  .'' 

Sun.  Dread  sir,  she  may  dispense  them  as  she 
pleases ; 


But  I  look  up  to  her  as  on  a  princess 
1  dare  n(jt  be  and)itious  of;  and  hope 
Her  prodigal  graces  shall  not  render  me 
OlVcnding  to  your  highness. 

Coz.  INJot  a  scruple. 
He  whom  I  favour,  as  I  do  my  friend. 
May  take  all  lawful  graces  that  become  him. 
But  tfjuching  this  hereafter ;  I  have  now 
'  And  though,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  a  trifle) 
Serious  employment  for  thee. 

San.  I  stand  ready 
For  any  act  you  jilease. 

Coz.  I  know  it,  friend. 
Have  you  ne'er  heard  of  Lydia,  the  daughter 
Of  Carolo  Charomonte } 

Sun.  Him  I  know,  sir, 
For  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  worthy  friend ; 
But  never  heard  of  her. 

Coz.  She  is  delivered, 
And  feelingly,  to  us  by  Contarino, 
For  a  master-piece  in  nature.    I  would  have  you 
]{ide  suddenly  thither,  to  behold  this  wonder  : 
But  not  as  sent  by  ns,  that's  our  first  caution. 
Ihe  second  is,  and  carefully  observe  it, 
That,  though  you  are  a  bachelor,  and  endowed 

with 
All  those  perfections  tliat  may  take  a  virgin, 
On  forfeit  of  our  favour,  do  not  tempt  her. 
[t  may  be  her  fair  graces  do  concern  us. 
Pretend  what  business  you  think  fit,  to  gain 
Access  into  her  father's  house,  and  there 
Make  full  discovery  of  her,  and  return  me 
A  true  relation.     I  have  some  ends  in  it. 
With  which  we  will  acquaint  you. 

San.  This  is,  sir, 
An  easy  task. 

Coz.  Yet,  one  that  must  exact 
Your  secrecy  and  diligence.     Let  not 
Your  stay  be  long. 

San.   It  shall  not,  sir. 

Coz.  Farewell, 
And  be,  as  you  would  keep  our  favour,  careful. 

lExeunt, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  L 

Enter  Fiorixda  ««rf  Calaminta. 

Flo.  IIow  does  this  dressins:  shew  ? 

Cal.  'Tis  of  itself 
Curious  and  rare;  but,  borrowing  ornament. 
As  it  does  from  your  grace,  that  deigns  to  wear 

if. 
Incomparable. 

Fio.  Thou  flatterest  me. 

Ca/.  I  caiuiot : 
Yf)nr  excellence  is  above  it. 

fio.  Wcrewc  less  perfect, 


Yet,  being,  as  we  are,  an  al)solutc  princess, 
We,  of  necessity,  must  be  chaste,  wise,  fairj 
J}y  our  prerogative.     Yet  all  these  fail 
I'o  move  where  I  would  have  them.     IIow  rc- 

cci\ed 
Count  Sanir/.arro  the  rich  scarf  I  sent  him 
l"or  his  last  visit? 

Ca/.  W^ith  much  reverence  ; 
I  dare  not  say  atfection.     He  expressed 
More  ceremony,  in  his  humble  tlianks. 
Than  feeling  of  the  favour;  and  appeared 
Wilfidly  ignorant,  in  my  opinion, 
Of  what  it  did  invite  him  to. 

Fio,  No  matter; 
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He's  blind  with  too  much  light.     Have  you  not 

heard 
Of  any  private  mistress  he's  engaged  to  ? 

Cal.  Not  any;   and  this  does  amaze  mc,  ma- 
dam, 
That  he,  a  soldier,  one  that  drinks  ricli  wines. 
Feeds  liigh,  and  promises  as  much  as  Venus 
Could  wish  to  fmd  from  Mars,  should,  in  his 

manners. 
Be  so  averse  to  women. 

Fio.  Troth,  I  know  not ; 
He's  man  enough ;  and,  if  he  has  a  haunt, 
He  preys  far  off,  like  a  subtle  fox. 

Cal.  And  that  way 
I  do  suspect  him.     For  I  learnt  last  night, 
(When  the  great  duke  went  to  rest)  attended  by 
One  private  follower,  he  took  horse;    but  whi- 

tiier 
He's  rid,  or  to  what  end,  I  cannot  guess  at, 
But  I  will  find  it  out. 

Fio.  Do,  faithful  servant;. 

Enter  Calandrino. 

We  would  not  be  abused.     Who  have  we  here  } 

Cal.  How  the  fool  stares  ! 

Fio.  And  looks  as  if  he  wei'e 
Conning  his  neck-verse. 

Caland.  If  1  now  prove  perfect 
In  my  A.  B.  C.  of  courtship,  Calandrino 
Is  made  for  ever.     I  am  sent — let  me  see, 
On  a  how  d'ye,  as  they  call  it. 

Cal.  What  would'st  thou  say  ? 

Caland.  Let  me  see  my  notes.     These  are  her 
lodgings.     Well. 

Cal.  Art  thou  an  ass  ? 

Caland.  Peace  !  thou  art  a  court  wag-tail, 
[Calandrino  still  looking  on  liis  instruc- 
tions. 
To  interrupt  me. 

Fio.  He  has  given  it  you. 

Caland.  And  then  say  to  the  illustrious  Fi-o- 

rin-da 

I  have  it.     Which  is  she  ? 

Cal.  Why  this,  Fop-doodle. 

Caland.  Leave  chattering,  bullfinch ;  you  would 
put  me  out. 
But  'twill  not  do.     Then,  after  you  have  made 
Your  three  obeisances  to  her,  kneel  and  kiss 
The  skirt  of  her  gown.     I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse. 
Are  you  the  princess  ? 

Fio.  Yes,  sir. 

Caland.  Then  stand  f\iir, 
(For  I  am  cholerick)  and  do  not  nip 
A  hopeful  blossom.     Out  again.     Three  low 
Obeisances [Reads. 

Fio.  I  am  ready. 

Caland.  I  come  on,  then. 

Cal.  Witli  much  formality, 

Caland.  Hum  !  One,  two,  three. 

[Makes  antic  curtesies. 
Thus  far  I  am  right.  Now  for  the  last.  O  rare  ! 
3he  is  perfumed  all  over  !  Sure  great  w  omen, 


Instead  of  little  dogs,  arc  privileged 
To  carry  musk -cats. 

Fio.  Now  the  ceremony 
Is  passed,  what  is  the  substance  ? 

Caland.  I'll  peruse 
My  instructions,  and  then  tell  you.     Her  skirt 

kissed. 
Inform  her  hisihncss,  that  your  lord 

Cal.  Who's^that? 

Caland.   Prince  Giovanni,  who  entreats  your 
grace. 
That  he,  with  your  good  favour,  may  have  leave 
To  present  his  service  to  you.     I  think  I  have 

nicked  it, 
For  a  courtier  of  the  first  form. 

Fio.  To  my  wonder. 

Enter  Giovanni  and  a  Gentleman. 

Return  unto  the  prince.     But  he  prevents 
My  answer.     Calaniinta,  take  him  off; 
And,  for  the  neat  delivery  of  his  message. 
Give  him  ten  ducats ;  such  rare  parts  as  yours 
Are  to  be  cherished. 

Caland.  We  will  share  :  I  know 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  court,  when  ten 
Are  promised,  five  is  fair.     Fie  !  fie  !  the  prin- 
cess 
Shall  never  know  it,  so  you  dispatch  me  quickly. 
And  bid  me  not  come  to-morrow. 
Cal.  Very  good,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Calandrino  and  Calami nta. 
Giov.  Pray  you,  friend, 
Inform  the  duke  I  am  putting  into  act 
What  he  commanded. 

Gent.  I  am  proud  to  be  employed,  sir. 

[Exit  gentleman. 
Giov.  Madam,  that,  without  warrant,  I  pre- 
sume 
To  'trench  upon  your  privacies,  may  argue 
Rudeness  of  manners :  but  the  free  access 
Your  princely  courtesy  vouchsafes  to  all 
That  come  to  pay  their  services,  gives  me  hope 
To  find  a  gracious  pardon. 
Fio.  If  you  please,  not 
To  make  that  an  offence  in  your  construction. 
Which  I  receive  as  a  large  favour  from  you. 
There  needs  not  this  apology. 

Giov.  You  continue. 
As  you  were  ever,  the  greatest  mistress  of 
Fair  entertainment. 

Fio.  You  are,  sir,  the  master. 
And  in  the  country  have  learnt  to  out-do 
All  that  in  court  is  practised.  But  why  should  we 
Talk  at  such  a  distance  ?  You  are  welcome,  sir. 
We  have  been  more  familiar ;  and  since 
You  will  impose  the  province  you  should  govern, 
()t  boldness  on  me,  give  me  leave  to  say 
You  are  too  punctual.     Sit,  sir,  and  discourse 
As  we  were  used. 

Giov.  Your  excellence  knows  so  well 
How  to  command,  that  I  can  never  err 
VVijen  I  obey  you. 
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Tio.  Nay,  no  more  of  this. 
You  shall  o'crcomc  ;  no  more,  I  pray  you,  sir. 
Aufl  what  (lolitihts — pray  you,  be  iihtral 
In  vour  relation — hatli  the  country  life 
AlVorded  you  ? 

Giov.  All  pleasures,  gracious  madam, 
But  the  happiness  to  converse  with  your  sweet 

virtues. 
I  had  a  grave  instructor,  and  my  hours, 
Desiiiued  to  s(,'rious  studies,  yielded  me 
Pleasure  with  prollt,  in  the  knowledge  of 
Wl)at  bet'ore  1  was  ignorant  in  ;  the  signior 
Carolo  de  Charomonte  being  skilful 
To  guide  me  through  the  labyrinth  of  wild  pas- 
sions, 
That  laboured  tf)  imprison  my  free  soul, 
A  slave  to  vicious  sloth. 

Fio.  You  speak  him  well. 

Gio2>.  But  short  of  his  deserts.    Then,  for  the 
time 
Of  recreation,  I  was  allow ed 
(Against  the  form  followed  by  jealous  parents 
In  Italy)  full  liberty  to  partake 
His  dau'jhtc  r's  sweet  society.     She's  a  virgin, 
Happy  in  all  endowments  whic  h  a  poet 
Could  tancy  in  his  mistress ;  being  herself 
A  school  of  goodness,  where  chaste  maids  may 

learn, 
Without  the  aids  of  foreitm  principles, 
By  the  example  of  her  life  and  purcness. 
To  be,  as  she  is,  excellent.     I  but  give  you 
A  brief  epitome  of  her  virtues,  which. 
Dilated  on  at  large,  and  to  their  merit, 
^^'ouid  make  an  ample  story. 

Fio.  Your  whole  age. 
So  spent  with  such  a  father,  and  a  daughter, 
Could  not  be  tedious  to  you. 

Giov.  True,  great  princess  : 
And  now,  since  you  have  pleased   to  grant  the 

hearing 
Of  my  time's  expence  in  the  country,  give  me 

lca\e 
To  entreat  the  favour,  to  l)e  made  acquainted 
NVhat  service,  or  wliat  objects  in  the  court 
Have,  in  your  excellence's  acceptance,  proved 
]Most  gracious  to  you.'' 

Fio.  I'll  meet  your  demand, 
And  make  a  plain  discf)very.     The  duke's  care 
Tor  mv  estate  and  person,  holds  tiie  first 
And  choicest  place ;  then,  the  respect  tiic  cour- 
tiers 
Pay  gladly  to  me,  not  to  be  contemned. 
But  that  which  raised  in  me  the  most  delight, 
Tor  I'm  a  friend  to  valour,  was  to  hear 
The  noble  actions  truly  r<  ported 
Of  the  brave  count  Saiiayarro.     I  profes>, 
^Vhen  it  hath  been,  and  fervenilv,  delivered, 
How  boldly  in  the  horror  of  a  fight. 
Covered  with  fire  and  smoke,  and,  as  if  nature 
Had  lent  him  wings,  like  lisihtning  he  iiath  tallen 
I'pon  the  Turkish  gallics,  I  have  heard  it 
With  a  kin<l  of  pleaburc,  whicii  hath  whispered 
to  me 


This  worthy  must  be  cherished. 

Giov.  '  r\vas  a  bounty 
You  never  can  repent. 

Fio.  I  glory  in  it. 
And  when  he  did  return,  but  still  with  conquest, 
His  armour  olf,  not  young  Antinous 
Appeared  more  courtly;  all  the  graces  that 
Kender  a  man's  society  dear  to  ladies. 
Like  paires  waiting  on  him;  and  it  docs 
A  ork  strangely  on  me. 

Giox'.  To  divert  your  thoughts. 
Though  they  are  fixed  upon  a  noble  subject, 
I  am  a  suitor  to  you. 

Fio.  You  will  ask, 
I  do  presume,  what  I  may  grant,  and  then 
It  must  not  be  denied. 

Giov.  It  is  a  favour, 
I'or  w  hich,  I  hope,  your  excellence  will  thank  me, 

Fio.  Nay,  without  circumstance. 

Giov.  That  you  would  please 
To  take  occasion  to  move  the  duke, 
Ihat  you,  w ith  his  allowance,  may  command 
This  matchless  virgin,  Lvdia,  of  whom 
I  cannot  speak  too  much,  to  wait  upon  you. 
She's  such  a  one,  upon  the  forfeit  of 
Your  good  opmion  of  me,  that  will  not 
Be  a  blemi>h  to  vour  train. 

Fio.  ' lis  rank,  he  loves  her  : 
But  I  will  fit  him  with  a  suit.  [Asidcl  I  pause 

not, 
As  if  it  bred  or  doubt  or  scruple  in  me. 
To  do  what  you  desire;  for  I'll  effect  it, 
And  make  use  of  a  fair  and  fit  occasion. 
Yet,  in  return,  I  ask  a  boon  of  you, 
And  hope  to  find  you,  in  your  grant  to  me, 
As  I  have  been  to  you. 

Giov.  Command  me,  madam. 

Fio.  'lis  near  allied  to  vours.    That  you  wouki 
be 
A  suitor  to  the  duke,  not  to  expose, 
Alter  so  many  trials  of  his  faith, 
1  he  noble  Sanazarro  to  all  dangers. 
As  if  he  were  a  wall,  to  stand  the  fury 
( Jf  a  perpetual  battery  :  But  now, 
I'o  grant  him,  after  his  long  labours,  rest 
And  liberty  to  li\e  in  court ;  his  arms. 
And  his  victorious  sword  and  shield  Imng  up 
1  or  monuments. 

Giov.  Hum  !  I'll  embrace,  fair  princess, 

F.ntcr  CoziMO. 

The  soonest  opportunity.     The  duke  ! 

Coz.  Nay,   blush  not ;  we   smile  on  your  pri-i 
vacy. 
And  come  not  to  disturb  you.     You  are  equals, 
And,  without  prejudice  to  cither's  honour. 
May  make  a  mutual  change  of  love   and  court- 
ship. 
Till  you  are  made  one,  and  wilh  holy  rites; 
And  we  give  sutiVage  to  it. 
Giov.  You  are  gracious. 
Coz.  To  ourself  in  this.     But  now  break  off: 
Too  much 
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Taken  at  once  of  tlie  most  curious  viands, 
Dulls  the  sharp  edge  of  appetite.     We  are  now 
For  other  sports,  in  wliich  our  pleasure  is, 
That  you  should  keep  us  company. 

Fior.  We  attend  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Bernardo,  Cauponi,  Petruchio. 

Bern.  Is  my  lord  stirring  ? 

Caup.  No,  lie's  fast. 

Pet.  Let  us  take,  then. 
Our  morning  draught.    Such  as  eat  store  of  beef, 
Mutton,  and  capons,  may  preserve  their  healths 
With  that  thin  composition  called  small  beer, 
As  'tis  said  they  do  in  Engla'id.     But  Italians, 
That  think,    when  they  have  supped   upon  an 

olive, 
A  root,  or  bunch  of  raisins,  'tis  a  feast, 
Must  kill  those  crudities,  rising  from  cold  herbs, 
With  hot  and  lusty  wines. 

Caup.  A  happiness 
Those  tramontanes  ne'er  tasted. 

Bern.  Have  they  not 
Store  of  wine  there  ? 

Caup.  Yes,  and  drink  more  in  two  hours. 
Than  the  Dutchman  or  the  Dane  in  four  and 
twenty. 

Pet.  But  what  is't  ?  French  trash,  made  of  rot- 
ten grapes, 
And  dregs  and  lees  of  Spain,  with  Welch  methe- 

gli", 
A  drench  to  kill  a  horse ;  but  this  pure  nectar. 
Being  proper  to  our  climate,  is  too  tine 
To  brook  the  roughness  of  the  sea.     The  spirit 
Of  this  begets  in  us  quick  apprehensions, 
And  active  executions  ;  whereas  their 
Gross  feeding  makes  their  understanding  like  it. 
They  can  fight,  and  tliat's  their  all.   [They  drink. 

Enter  Sanazarro,  and  a  Servant. 

San.  Security 
Dwells  about  this  house,  I  think ;  the  gate's  wide 

open. 
And  not  a  ser^'ant  stirring.     See  the  liorses 
Set  up,  and  clothed. 

Scrv.  I  shall,  sir. 

San.  I'll  make  bold 
To  press  a  little  further. 

Bern.  Who  is  this? 
Count  Sanazarro  ! 

Pet.  Yes,  I  know  him.     Quickly 
Remove  tlie  flaggon. 

San.  A  good  day  to  you,  friends  ! 
Nay,  do  not  conceal  your  physick  ;  I  approve  it, 
And,  if  you  please,  will  be  a  patient  with  you. 

Pet.  My  noble  lord [l)ri)iks. 

San.  A  health  to  yours.     Welt  done  ! 
I  see  you  love  yourselves.    And  I  commend  you ; 
'Tis  the  best  wisdom. 

Pet.  May  it  please  your  honour 


To  walk  a  turn  in  the  gallery,  I'll  acquaint 
My  lord  with  yuur  being  here. 

[Exit  Petruchio. 
San.  Tell  him,  I  come 
For  a  visit  only.     'Tis  a  handsome  pile  this. 

[Exit  Sanazarro. 
Caup.  Why,  here  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  a  right 
one; 
Nor  wealth  nor  greatness  makes  him  proud. 

Bern.  There  are 
Too  few  of  them;  for  most  of  our  new  courtiers, 
X\'hose  fathers  were  familiar  with  the  prices 
Of  oil  and  corn,  with  when  and  where  to  vent 

them. 
And  left  their  heirs  rich  from   their  knowledge 

that  way. 
Like  gourds  shot  up  in  a  night,  disdain  to  speak 
But  to  cloth  of  tissue. 

JS«fer  Carolo  Charomonte  in  a  night  goun^ 
Fetrvchio  J'ollouing. 
Car.  Stand,  you  prating  knaves. 
When  such  a  guest  is  under  iny  roof!  See  all 
The  rooms  perfumed.     This  is  the  man  that  car- 
ries 
The  sway  and  swing  of  the  court ;  and  I  had  ra- 
ther 

Preserve  him  mine,  with  honest  offices,  than 

But  I'll  make  no  comparisons.    Bid  my  daughter 
Trim  herself  up  to  the  height ;  I  know  this  cour- 
tier 
i\Iust  have  a  smack  at  her ;  and,  perhaps,  by  his 

place. 
Expects  to  wriggle  further.     If  he  does, 
I  shall  deceive  his  hopes ;  For  I'll  not  taint 
My  honour  for  the  dukedom.     Which  way  went 
he? 
Caup.  To  the  round  gallery. 
Car.  I  will  entertain  him 
As  fits  his  worth  and  quahty,  but  no  farther. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  in. 

Enter  Sanazarro. 

San.  I  cannot  apprehend,  yet  I  have  argued 
All  ways  I  can  imi^ine,  for  what  reasons 
The  great  duke  does  employ  me  hither ;  and, 
What  does  increase  the  miracle,  1  must  render 
A  strict  and  true  account,  at  mv  return. 
Of  Lydia,  this  lord's  daughter,  and  describe 
In  what  she's  excellent,  and  where  defective. 
'Tis  a  hard  task  ;  he  that  will  undergo 
To  make  a  judgment  of  a  woman's  bcautv. 
And  see  through  all   her  plastcrings  and   paint- 
ings, 
Had  need  of  Lynceus'  eves,  and,  with  more  case. 
May  look,  like  him,  througii  nine  mud-walls,  than 

make 
A  true  discovery  of  her.     But  the  intents 
And  secrets  of  my  prince's  heart  must  be 
Scrvcil,  and  not  searched  into. 
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Enter  Carolo  Ciiaromonte. 

Car,  Most  noble  sir, 
Excuse  my  age,  subject  to  ease  and  sloth, 
Thai  witli  no  greater  speed  I  liave  presented 
My  service  witli  your  welcome. 

San.  'Tis  more  lit 
That  1  sliouUl  ask.  your  pardon,  for  disturbing 
Your  rest  at  this  unseasonable  hour. 
But  my  occasions  carrying  nie  so  near 
Your  hospital)le  house,  my  stay  being  short,  too  ; 
Your  goodness,  and  the   name  of  friend,   which 

you 
Are  pleased  to  grace  me  with,  gave  me  assurance 
A  visit  would  not  oflend. 

Car.  Otlend,  my  lord  ! 
I  feel  myself  much  younger  for  the  favour. 
How  is  it  with  our  gracious  master? 

San.  lie,  sir, 
Holds  still  his  wonted  greatness,  and  confesses 
Jlimsclf  your  debtor  for  your  love  and  care 
To  the  prince  Giovanni,  and  had  sent 
Particular  thanks  by  me,  had  his  grace  known 
The  quick  dispatch  of  what  I  was  designed  to 
Would  have  licensed  me  to  see  you. 

Car.  I  am  rich 
In  his  acknowledgment. 

San.  Sir,  I  have  heard 
Your  happiness  in  a  daughter. 

Car.  Sits  the  wind  there  ?  \^Asicle. 

San.  Fame  gives  her  out  for  a  rare  master- 
piece. 

Car.    'Tis  a  plain  village  girl,  sir,   but   obe- 
dient ; 
That's  her  best  beauty,  sir. 
•    San.  Let  my  desire 

To  see  her  find  a  fair  construction  from  you  : 
I  bring  no  loose  thought  with  me. 

Car.  You  are  that  way. 
My  lord,  free  from  suspicion.     Her  own  man- 
ners, 
Without  an  imposition  from  rac, 

Enter  Lydia  arid  Petuonella. 

I  hope,  will  prompt  her  to  it.     As  she  is, 
She  come's  to  make  a  tender  of  that  service 
Which  she  stands  bound  to  pay. 

San.  With  your  fair  leave, 
I  make  bold  to  salute  you. 

Lj/(l.  Sir,  you  have  it. 

Pe^  I  am  her  gentlewoman,  will  not  he  kiss 
me,  tof)  ? 
This  is  coarse,  'faith.  \_AsiiIe. 

Car.  How  he  falls  off! 

iyj.  My  lord,  though  silence  best  becomes  a 
maid, 
And  to  be  curious  to  know  but  what 
Concerns  myself,  and  with  becoming  dist.ance, 
May  argue  me  of  lioldness,  I  nnist  borrow 
So  much  of  modesty,  as  to  enquire 
Prince  Giovanni's  health. 

San.  He  cannot  want 


What  yon  arc  pleased  to  wish  him. 

Li/il.  Would  'twere  so  ! 
And  then  tiiere  is  no  blessing  that  can  make 
A  hopeful,  and  a  noble  prince  complete. 
But  should  fall  on   him.     O  !  he  was  our  north- 
star, 
The  light  and  pleasure  of  our  eyes. 

San.  Where  am  I  ? 
I  feel  myself  another  thing  :  Can  charms 
Be  writ  on  such  pure  rubies  ?  Her  lips  melt 
As  soon  as  touched  !  not  those  smooth  gales  that 

glide 
O'er  happy  Arabia,  or  rich  Sabaea, 
Creating,  in  their  passage,  gums  and  spices, 
Can  serve  for  a  weak  simile  to  express 
The  sweetness  of  her  breath.     Such  a  brave  sta- 
ture 
Homer  bestowed  on  Pallas,  every  limb 
Proportioned  to  it. 

Car.  This  is  strange,  my  lord  ! 

San.  I  crave  your  pardon,  and  yours,  match- 
less maid  : 
For  such  I  must  report  you. 

Pet.  There's  no  notice 
Taken  all  this  while  of  mc.  [Aside. 

San.  And  I  must  add. 
If  your  discourse  and  reason  parallel 
The  rareness  of  your  more  than  human  form, 
You  are  a  wonder. 

Car.  Pray  you,  my  lord,  make  trial  : 
She  can  speak,  I  can  assure  you  ;  and,  that  my 

presence 
]\Iay  not  take  from  her  freedom,  I  will  leave 

you: 
For  know,  my  lord,  my  confidence  dares  trust  her 
Wliere,  and  witii  whom,  she  pleases.     If  he  be 
Tak(ai  the  right  way  with  her,  I  cannot  fancy 
A  better  match ;  and  for  false  play,  I  kncjw 
The  tricks,  and  can  discern  them.     Petronella  ! 

Pet.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

Car.  I  have  employment  for  you. 

[Exeunt  Caroi.o  and  Petronella. 

Li/d.  What  is  your  will,  sir  ? 

Sun.  Madam,  you  arc  so  large   a  theme  to 
treat  of. 
And  every  grace  about  you  offers  to  me 
Such  copiousness  of  language,  that  I  stand 
Doubtful  which  first  to  touch  at.     If  I  err. 
As  in  my  choice  I  may,  let  mc  entreat  you. 
Before  I  do  oifend,  to  sign  my  pardon ; 
Let  this,  the  emblem  of  your  innocence. 
Give  mc  assurance. 

Li/d.  My  hand  joined  to  yours, 
Without  this  superstition,  confirms  it. 
Nor  need  I  fear  you  will  dwell  long  upon  me; 
The  barrenness  of  the  subject  yielding  nothing 
That  riietoric,  with  all  her  tropes  and  figures, 
Can  amplily.     Yet,  since  you  are  resolved 
To  prove  yourself  a  courtier  in  my  praise, 
As  I'm  a  woman  (and  you  min  athnu 
Our  sex  loves  to  be  flattered;  I'll  endure  it, 

[Carolo  above. 
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Now,  when  you  please,  begin. 
San.  Such  Lsda's  breasts  were, 

[Turnn  fnmi  Iter. 
Down  pillows  styled   by  Jove :  And  their  pure 

whiteness 
Shames  the  swan's  down,  or  snow.  No  heat  of  lust 
Swells  up  her  azure  veins.     And  yet  I  feel 
That  this  chaste  ice,  but  touched,  fans  fire  in  me. 
Lyd.  You  need  not,  noble  sir,  be  thus  trans- 
ported, 
Or  trouble  your  invention  to  express 
Your  thought  of  me  :    The   plainest  phrase  and 

language 
That  you  can  use,  will  be  too  high  a  strain 
For  such  an  humble  theme. 

San.  If  the  great  duke 
Made  this  his  end  to  try  my  constant  temper, 
Though  I  am  vanquished,  'tis  his  fault,  not  mine ; 
For  I  am  flesh  and  blood,  and  have  affections 
Like  other  men.     Who  can  behold  the  temples. 
Or  holy  altars,  but  the  objects  work 
Devotion  in  him }  And  I  may  as  well 
Walk  over  burning  iron  with  bare  feet. 
And  be  unscorched,  as  look  upon  this  beauty 
Without  desire,  and  that  desire  pursued,  too, 
Till  it  be  quenched  with  tlie  enjoying  those 
Delights,  which  to  atchieve,  danger  is  nothing. 
And  loyalty  but  a  word.  \_Aside. 

Lyd.  I  ne'er  was  proud  ; 
Nor  can  I  find  I'm  guilty  of  a  thought 
Deserving  this  neglect  and  strangeness  from  you. 

Nor  am  I  amorous 

Sun.  Suppose  his  greatness 
Loves  her  himself,  why  makes  he  choice  of  me 
To  be  his  agent?     It  is  tyranny 
To  call  one,  pinched  with  hunger,  to  a  feast, 
And  at  that  instant  cruelly  deny  him 
To  taste  of  what  he  sees.     Allegiance, 
Tempted  too  far,  is  like  the  trial  of 
A  good  sword  on  an  anvil :  as  that  often 
Flics  in  pieces  without  service  to  the  owner ; 
So  trust,  enforced  too  far,  proves  treachery, 
And  is  too  late  repented.  \_Aside, 

Lyd.  Pray  you,  sir. 
Or  license  me  to  leave  you,  or  deliver 
The  reasons  which  invite  you  to  command 
My  tedious  waiting  on  you. 

Cur.  As  I  live, 
I  know  not  what  to  think  on't.     Is't  his  pride, 
Or  his  simplicity  ? 

San.  VVhither  have  my  thoughts 
Carried  me  from  myself?     In  this  my  dulness, 
I've  lost  an  opportunity.  [ife  turns  to  her. 

Lyd.  'lis  true,  [She  fulls  off'. 

I  was  not  bred  in  court,  nor  live  a  star  there ; 
Nor  shine  in  rich  embroideries  and  pearl, 
As  they,  that  are  the  mistresses  of  great  fortunes, 
Are  every  day  adorned  with. 

San.  Will  you  vouchsafe 
Your  ear,  sweet  lady  ? 

Lyd.  Yet  I  may  be  bold. 
For  my  integrity  and  fume,  to  rank 

Vol.  II. 


With  such  as  arc  more  glorious.    Though  I  never 
Did" injury,  yet  I  am  sensible 
When  I'm  contemned,  and  scorned. 

Sun.  Will  you  please  to  hear  me  ? 

Lyd.  O  the  difference  of  natures  !  Giovarmi, 
A  pi-ince  in  expectation,  when  he  lived  here, 
Stole  courtesy  from  Heaven,  and  would  not,  to 
The  meanest  servant  in  my  father's  house. 
Have  kept  such  distance. 

Sun.  Pray  you,  do  not  think  me 
Unworthy  of  your  ear  :  It  was  your  beauty 
That  turned  me  statue. — I  can  speak,  fair  lady. 

Lyd.  And  I  can  hear.     The  harshness  of  your 
courtship 
Cannot  corrupt  my  courtesy. 

San.  Will  you  hear  me, 
If  I  speak  of  love  ? 

Lyd.  Provided  you  be  modest ; 
I  were  uncivil,  else. 

Car.  They  are  come  to  parley  : 
I  must  observe  this  nearer.       [Carolo  descends. 

San.  You're  a  rare  one. 
And  such  (but   that   my  haste   commands   me 

hence) 
I  could  converse  with  ever.     Will  you  grace  me 
With  leave  to  visit  you  again  ? 

Lyd.  So  von. 
At  your  i-eturn  to  court,  do  me  the  favour 
To  make  a  tender  of  my  humble  service 
To  the  prince  Giovanni. 

San.  E\er  touching 
Upon  that  string?     And  will  you  give  me  hope 
Of  future  happiness  ? 

lA/d.  That,  as  I  shall  find  you. 
The  fort,  that's  yielded  at  the  first  assault, 
Is  hardly  worth  the  taking. 

Enter  Carolo. 

Car.  O  !  they  are  at  it. 

San.  She  is  a  magazine  of  all  perfection, 

And  'tis  death  to  part  from  her ;  yet  I  must 

[Aside. 
A  parting  kiss,  fair  maid. 

Lyd.  That  custom  grants  you. 

Car.   A    homely    breakfast   does    attend  your 
lordship. 
Such  as  the  place  affords. 

Suji.  No;  I  have  feasted 
Already  here.     My  thanks,  and  so  I  leave  you  : 
I  will  see  you  again.     Till  this  unhappy  hour 
I  ne'er  was  lost;  and  what  to  do,  or  say, 
I  have  not  yet  determined.       [Exit  Saxazarp.o. 

Car.  Gone  so  abruptly? 
'Tis  very  strange  ! 

Lyd.  Under  your  favour,  sir. 
His  coming  hither  was  to  little  purpose 
For  any  thing  I  heard  from  him. 

Car.  Take  heed,  Lydia  ! 
I  do  advise  yf)u  with  a  father's  love, 
And  tenderness  of  your  honour;  as  I  would  not 
na\e  you  coarse  and  harsh  in  giving  entertain- 
ment, 
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So,  bv  no  means  be  credulous.     For  great  men, 
Till  ititv  Imve gained  their  ends,  are  giants  in 
Their  proniises;  but,  those  obtained,  weak  pigmies 
In  their  performance.     And  it  is  a  maxim 
Allowed  among  them,  so  they  may  deceive, 
'J'hcy  may  swear  any  thing;  tor  the  queen  ot  love, 
As  they  hold  consuuitly,  does  never  punish, 
Uut  sniilc  at  lovers'  perjuries. — Yet  be  wise,  too; 


And,  when  you  are  sued  to  in  a  noble  way, 
15o  neither  nice  p.or  scrupulous. 

Li/d.  All  you  speak,  sir, 
I  hear  as  oracles;  nor  will  digress 
I  rom  your  directions. 

Cur.  So  shall  you  keep 
Your  tame  uiuainted. 

Lj/d.  As  I  would  my  life,  sir.  [^Exeuiit. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  1. 


Enter  SwAZAiiRO  and  Servant. 

San.  Leave  the  horses  with  my  grooms;  but  be 
you  careful 
With  your  best  diligence  and  speed,  to  find  out 
The  prince,  and  humbly  in  my  name  entreat  him 
I  may  exchange  some  private  conference  with  him, 
Before  the  great  duke  know  of  my  arrival. 

Serv.  I  haste,  my  lord. 

San.  Here  I'll  attend  his  coming ; 
And  see  you  keep  yoiu\-elt",  as  much  as  may  be. 
Concealed  from  all  men  else. 

Serv.  To  serve  your  lordship, 
I  wish  I  were  invisible.  [Exit  servant. 

San.  I  am  driven 
Into  a  desperate  straight,  and  cannot  steer 
A  middle  course  ;  and,  of  the  two  extremes 
Vv  hicii  I  m-ustmakc  election  of,  I  know  not 
Which  is  more  full  of  horror.     Never  servant 
Stood  more  engaged  to  a  magnificent  master, 
Than  I  to  Co/imo.     And  all  those  honours 
And  glories,  by  his  grace  conferred  upon  me. 
Or  by  my  prosperous  services  deserved. 
If  now  I  should  deceive  his  trust,  and  make 
A  shipwreck  of  my  loyalty,  arc  ruined. 
And,  on  the  (Jther  side,  if  I  discover 
Lvdia's  divine  peifections,  all  my  hopes 
In  her  are  sunk,  never  to  be  buoyed  up ; 
For  'tis  impossible,  but  as  soon  as  seen, 
.She  umst  with  adoration  be  sued  to. 
A  hermit  at  his  beads,  but  looking  on  her, 
(Jr  liie  cold  cynic,  w  hoin  Corinthian  Lais, 
Not  moved  with  her  lust's  blandishments,  called 

a  stone, 
At  this  object  would  take  fire.     Nor  is  the  duke 
Such  an  Uippolitus,  but  that  this  i^htedra, 
i}ut  seen,  must  force  iiim  to  forsake  the  groves 
And  Dian's  huntmanship,  proud  to  serve  under 
Venus'  soft  ensigns.     \o,  tiiere  is  no  way 
l-'or  me  to  hope  truition  of  my  ends. 
But  to  conceal  her  beauties — and  how  that 
May  be  etYccted,  is  as  hard  a  task 
As  wit!)  a  veil  to  cover  the  sun's  beams, 
•  )r  cutnfortable  light.     Three  years  the  prince 
i.ivcd  in  her  company,  and  Contarino, 
The  secretary,  hath  possessed  the  duke 
What  a  rare  piece  she  is. — 'But  he's  my  creature, 
And  may  with  ease  be  frighted  to  deny 
W  hat  he  hat!)  said.     And,  if  my  long  experience, 
\yklt  some  strong  reasons  I  liuve  thougiit  upon, 


Cannot  o'erreach  a  youth,  my  practice  yields  me 
But  little  protit. 

Enter  Giovanni  and  theSercant. 
Giov.  Y  ou  are  well  returned,  sir. 
San.  Leave  us.     When  that  your  grace  shall 
know  the  motives 
That  forced  me  to  invite  you  to  this  trouble. 
Yon  will  excuse  my  manners.  [Exit  servant. 

Giov.  Sir,  there  needs  not 
This  circumstance  between  us.     You  are  ever 
My  noble  friend. 

S/in.  You  shall  have  further  cause 
l"o  assure  you  of  my  faith  and  zeal  to  serve  you. 
And,  when  I  have  committed  to  your  trust 
(Presuiniii;.-  still  on  your  retentive  silence) 
A  secret  of  no  less  importance  than 
My  honour,*  nay,  my  head,  it  will  confirm 
What  \alue  you  hold  with  me. 

Giov.  Pray  you  believe,  sir, 
\Vhat  you  deliver  to  me,  shall  be  locked  up 
III  a  strong  cabinet,  of  vvhich  you  yourself 
Shall  keep  the  key.  For  here  1  pawn  my  honour, 
( W hich  is  the  best  security  I  can  gi\e  yet) 
It  shall  not  be  discovered. 

Sun.  This  assurance 
Is  more  than  I  with  modesty  could  demand 
From  such  a  paymaster ;  but  I  must  be  sudden. 
And  therefore  to  the  purpose.     Can  your  excel- 
lence, 
In  your  iiriagiiiation,  conceive 
On  what  design,  or  whither,  the  duke's  will 
Coininanded  me  hence  last  night.'' 

Giov.  No,  I  assure  you  ; 
And  it  had  iieen  a  rufleness  to  enquire 
Of  that  I  was  not  called  to. 

San.  Grant  me  hearuig. 
And  I  will  make  you  understand 
It  only  did  concern  you. 

Giov.  Me,  my  lord } 

San.  You,  in  your  present  state,  and  future 
fortunes ; 
For  both  lie  at  the  stake. 

Giov.  Y'ou  much  ama/e  me  ! 
Pray  you,  rf  solve  this  riddle. 

San.  You  know  the  duke, 
If  he  die  issueless  fas  yet  he  is) 
Determines  you  his  heir. 

Giov.  It  hath  pleased  his  highness 
Oft  to  profess  so  nuich. 

San.  But  sav  he  shouhl 
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Be  won  to  prove  a  second  wife,  on  whom 
He  may  beget  a  son,  liow,  in  a  moment, 
Will  ail  those  ("loiious  expectations,  which 
Render  you  reverenced  and  remarkable, 
Be  in  a  moment  blasted,  howe'er  you  are 
Ilis  much-bclovcd  sister's  son  ? 

Giov.  I  must  bear  it 
With  patience,  and  in  me  it  is  a  duty 
That  I  was  born  with;  and  'twere  much  imfit 
For  the  receiver  of  a  benefit 
To  offer,  for  his  own  ends,  to  prescribe 
Laws  to  the  giver's  pleasure. 

St/n.  Sweetly  answered, 
And  like  your  noble  self.    This  your  rare  temper 
So  wins  upon  nic,  that  I  would  not  live 
(If  that  by  honest  arts  I  can  prevent  it) 
"To  see  your  hopes  made  frustrate.  And  but  think 
IIow  you  shall  be  transfurmed    from   what  you 

are, 
Should  this  (as  Heaven  avert  it)  ever  happen  ; 
It  must  distui-b  your  peace.     For  whereas  ivtw. 
Being,  as  you  are,  received  for  the  heir  apparent, 
You  are  no  sooner  seen,  but  v.-ondered  at; 
The  signiors  making  it  a  business  to 
Enquire  how  you  have  slept ;  and  as  you  walk 
The  streets  of  Florence,  the  glad  nmltitude. 
In  throngs,  press  but  to  see  you,  and  vv'ith  joy 
The  father,  pointing  with  his  tinger,  tells 
His  son,  this  is  the  prince,  the  hopeful  prince, 
That  must  hereafter  rule,  and  you  obey  him. 
Great  ladies  hcs.  your  picture,  aiul  make  love 
To  that,  despairing  to  enjoy  the  substance  ; 
And,  but  the  last  niglit,    when  'twas  only  ru- 
moured 
That  you  were  come  to  court  (as  if  you  had 
By  sea  past  hither  from  another  «  oi-ld) 
What  general  shouts  and  acclamations  followed  ! 
The  bells  rang  loud,  the  bonfires  blazed,  and  such 
As  loved  not  wine,  carousing  to  your  health, 
Were  drunk,  and  blushed  not  at  it :  And  is  this 
A  happiness  to  part  with  ? 

Giov.  I  allow  these 
As  flourishes  of  fortune,  with  which  princes 
Are  often  soothed,  but  never  yet  esteemed  them 
For  real  blessings. 

S(m.  Yet  all  these  were  paid 
To  what  you  may  be,  not  to  what  you  are ; 
For  if  the  great  duke  but  shew  to  his  servants 
A  son  of  his  own,  you  shall,  like  one  obscure, 
Pass  unregarded. 

Giov.  I  confess,  command 
Is  not  to  be  contemned ;  and  if  my  fate 
Appoint  me  to  it,  as  I  may,  I'll  bear  it 
With  willing  shoulders.     But,  my  lord,  as  yet. 
You've  told  me  of  a  danger  coming  towards  rac, 
But  have  not  named  it. 

San.  That  is  soon  delivered. 
Great  Cozimo,  your  uncle,  as  I  more 
Than  guess  (for  'tis  no  frivolous  circuinstance 
That  does  persuade  my  judgment  to  believe  it) 
Purposes  to  be  married. 
Giov.  Married,  sir  ! 


With  whom,  and  on  what  terras  ?  pray  you,  in- 
struct me. 
San.  With  the  fair  Lydia. 
Giov.  Lydia ! 
Sun.  The  daugliter 
Of  signior  Charomonte. 

Giuv.  Pardon  me, 
Though  I  appear  incredulous;  for,  on 
IMy  knowledge,  he  ne'er  saw  her. 

San.  That  is  granted  : 
But  Contarino  hath  so  sung  her  praises. 
And  given  her  out  for  such  a  master-piece, 
That  he's  transported  with  it,  sir.     And  h)\e 
Steals  sometimes  through  the  ear,  into  the  heart. 
As  well  as  by  the  eye.     The  duke  no  sooner 
Heard  her  described,  but  I  was  sent  in  post 
To  see  her,  and  return  my  judgment  of  Ik  r. 
Giov.  And  v,  hat's  your  censure ; 
San.  'Tis  a  pretty  creature. 
Giov.  She's  very  fair. 
San.  Yes,  yes,  1  have  seen  worse  face>?. 
Giov.  Her  limbs  are  neatly  formed. 
San.  She  hath  a  waist 
Indeed,  sized  to  love's  wish. 
Giov.  A  delicate  liand,  too. 

San.  Then  for  a  leg  and  fuot 

Giov.  And  there  I  leave  you. 
For  I  presumed  no  farther. 

San.  As  she  is,  sir, 
I  know  she  wants  no  gracious  part  that  rau\ 
Allure  the  duke;  and  if  he  only  see  her, 
She  is  his  own.     lie  will  not  be  denied. 
And  then  you're  lost.     Yet,  if  you'll  second  me. 
(As  you  have  reason,  for  it  most  concerns  yon) 
I  can  prevent  all  yet. 

Gioa.  I  would  you  could, 
A  noble  way. 

San.  I  will  cry  down  her  beauties, 
Especially  the  beauties  of  her  mind. 
As  much  as  Contarino  hath  advanced  them  ; 
And  this,  I  hope,  will  breed  forgetful ness, 
And  kill  affection  in  him.     But  you  nmst 
Join  with  me  in  my  report,  if  you  be  questioned. 

Giov.  I  never  told  a  lie  yet,  and  I  hold  it 
In  some  degree  blasphemous,  to  dispraise 
What's  worthy  admiration.     Yet,  for  once, 
I  will  dispraise  a  little,  and  not  vary 
From  your  relation. 
.S'««,  Be  constant  in  it. 

Enter  Alpuoxso. 

A/ph.  My  lord,  the  duke  hath  seen  your  man 
and  wonders 

Enter  Cozimo,  Contarixo,  and  utlcndanli. 

You  come  not  to  him.     See,  if  his  desire 

To  have  conference  with  you,  hath  not  brous;!>i 

Him  hither  in  his  own  person. 

Coz.  They  are  comely  coursers. 
And  promise  swiftness. 

Con.  They  are,  of  my  knowledge, 
Of  the  bcil  race  in  Naples. 
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Coz.  You  nrc,  nephew, 
As  1  hear,  an  excellent  horseman,  and  wc  like  it. 
'lis  a  fair  grace  in  a   prince.     Pray  yon,  make 

triaf 
Of  their  strens^tlj  and  speed,  and,  if  you  tliink 

them  (it 
For  your  einjilovmcnt,  with  a  hberal  iiand 
Reward  the  uentlenian,  tirat  did  present  them 
l-'rom  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 

Giov.  I  will  use 
My  best  endeavour,  sir. 

[Eicuiit  GiovAXM,  Alimionso,  and  IIippo- 
i.no. 

Coz.  Wait  on  my  nephew. 
Nay,  stay  you,  Contarini>;  he  within  call; 
It  may  be  we  siiall   use  you.     You  have  rode 

hard,  sir, 
And  we  thank  you  for  it.     Every  minute  seems 
Irks(ime  anri  tedious  to  us,  till  you  have 
Made   your   disco\cry.      Say,  friend,  have  you 

seen 
This  plKenix  of  our  age  ? 

San.  I  have  seen  a  maid,  sir ; 
But,  if  that  I  have  judt^mcnt,  no  such  wonder 
As  she  was  delivered  to  you. 

Coz.  This  is  strange  ! 

San.  But  certain  truth.     It  may  be,  she  was 
looked  on 
With  admiration  in  the  country,  sir: 
But,  if  compared  with  many  in  your  court, 
She  would  a[)peiir  but  ordinary. 

Coz.  (.'ontariuo 
Reports  her  otherwise. 

Sun.  Such  as  ne'er  saw  swans. 
May  think  crows  beautiful. 

Co:.  How  is  her  beha\  iour  ? 
.  San,  'Tis  like  the  place  she  lives  in. 

Coz.  How  her  wit. 
Discourse,  and  entertainment  ? 

Sun.  \'ery  coarse ; 
I  \>ould  not  willingly  say  poor  and  rude: 
But,  had  she  all  the  beauties  of  fair  women, 
Ihe  dulness  of  her   soul  would   fright  me  from 
her. 

Coz.  You  are  curious,  sir.     I  know  not  what 
to  tliink  on't. 
Contarino  ! 

Con.  Sir. 

Coz.  Where  \\as  thy  judgment,  man, 
To  extol  a  \-irtiin  Suna/arro  tells'me 
Is  nearer  to  deformity  ? 

S(in.  I  saw  her, 
And  curiously  perused  her;  and!  wonder 
That  she,  that  did  appear  to  me,  that  know 
What  beauty  is,  not  wortliy  the  observing, 
Should  so  trnnsp-irt  you. 

Con.  'Troth,  mv  lord,  I  thoutrht  then 

Coz.  Thought  ?  didst  thou  not  aflirm  it.'' 

Con.  I  confess,  sir, 
I  dill  l)clicve  so  then  ;  but,  now  I  hear 
j\Iy  lord's  opiuion  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  of  another  faith  ;  for  'tis  not  fit 


That  T  should  contradict  him.     I  am  dim,  sir; 
Hut  he's  sliarp-si^hted, 

San,  This  is  to  my  wish,  [Aside. 

Co:,  W'v  know  not  what  to  think  of  this ;  yet 
would  not 

Enter  Giovanni,  Hippolito,  and  Lodovico. 

Determine  rashly  of  it.     How  do  you  like 
My  nephew's  hoi-semanship  ? 

Hip.   In  my  juflgment,  sir, 
It  i-)  exact  and  rare. 

jUji/i.  And,  to  my  fancy, 
lie  did  present  great  Alexander,  mounted 
On  his  Hucephalus. 

Coz.  You  are  right  courtiers. 
And  know  it  is  your  duty  to  cry  lip 
All  actions  of  a  prince. 

San.  Do  not  betray 
Yourself;  you're  safe ;  I've  done  my  part, 

[Aiiide  to  (J  I  OVA  NN  I, 

Giov.  I  thank  you  ; 
Nor  will  I  fail. 

Coz.  What's  your  opinion,  nephew, 
Of  the  horses.'' 

GioiK  Two  of  them  are,  in  my  judgment, 
Ihe  best  I  ever  backed  :  I  mean  the  roan,  sir, 
And  the  brown  bay ;    but  for  the  chesnut  co- 
loured. 
Though  he  be  full  of  metal,  hot,  and  fiery. 
He  treads  weak  in  his  pasterns, 

Coz.  So,  come  nearer; 
This  exercise  hath  put  you  into  a  sweat ; 
Take  this,  and  dry  it :  and  now  I  command  you 
To  tell  me  truly,  what's  your  censure  of 
Charomonte's  daughter,  Lydia .? 

Giov.  1  am,  sir, 
A  novice  in  my  judgment  of  a  lady; 
But,  such  as  it  is,  yoiu'  jirace  shall  have  it  freely, 
I  would  not  speak  ill  of  her,  and  am  sorry. 
If  I  keep  myself  a  friend  to  truth,  I  cannot 
ivef)ort  her  as  I  would,  so  nmch  I  owe 
Her  reverend  father  :  but  I'll  give  you,  sir, 
As  near  as  I  can,  her  character  in  little. 
She's  of  a  goodly  stature,  and  her  limbs 
Not  disproportioned.     For  her  face,  it  is 
Far  from  deformity  ;  yet  they  flatter  her 
That  style  it  excellent.     Her  manners  are 
Simple  and  innocent ;  but  her  discourse 
And  wit  deserve  my  pity,  more  than  praise. 
At  the  best,  my  lord,  she  is  a  handsome  pic- 
ture : 
And,  that  said,  all  is  spoken. 

Coz.   I  believe  you; 
I  ne'er  yet  found  you  false. 

Giov.  Nor  ever  shall,  sir. 

loriiive  me,  nuitchlcss  Lydia  !  too  much  love, 
And  jealous  fear  to  lose  thee,  do  compel  me, 
Atiainstmy  will,  my  reason,  and  my  knowledge, 
To  be  a  poor  detracter  of  that  beauty, 
Which  tUient  Ovid,  if  he  lived  again, 
Would  want  words  to  express.  [Aside. 
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Coz.  Pray  you,  make  choice  of 
The  richest  of  our  furniture  for  these  horses; 

[To  Sanazarro. 
And  take  my  nephew  with  you  ;  we,  in  this, 
Will  follow  his  directions. 

Giov.  Could  I  find  now 
The  princess  Fiorinda,  and  persuade  her 
To  be  silent  in  the  suit  that  I  moved  to  her, 
AW  were  secure, 

San.  In  that,  my  lord,  I'll  aid  you. 

Coz.  We  will  be  private ;    leave  us.      All  my 
studies  \^E.Teunt  all  hut  Cozimo. 

And  serious  meditations  aim  no  farther 
Than  this  young  man's  good.     He  was  my  sister's 

son, 
And  she  was  such  a  sister,  when  she  lived, 
I  could  not  prize  too  much  ;  nor  can  I  better 
Make  known  how  dear  I  hold  her  memory, 
Than  in  my  cherishing  the  only  issue 
Which  she  hath  left  behind  her.     Who's  that  ? 

Enter  Fiorinda. 

Tio.  Sir. 

Coz.  My  fair  charge,  you  are  welcome  to  us. 

Tio.  I  have  found  it,  sir. 

Coz.  All  things  go  well  in  Urbin  ? 

Tio.   Your  gracious  care  to  me,  an  orphan, 
frees  me 
From  all  suspicion  that  my  jealous  fears 
Can  drive  into  my  fancy. 

Coz.  The  next  summer 
In  our  own  persuu,  we  will  bring  you  thither, 
And  seat  you  in  your  own. 

Tio.  When  you  think  fit,  sir. 
Bat,  in  the  mean  time,  with  your  highness'  par- 
don, 
I  am  a  suitor  to  you. 

Coz.  Name  it,  madam, 
With  confidence  to  obtain  it. 

Tio.  That  you  would  please 
To  lay  a  strict  command  on  Charomonte, 
To  bring  his  daughter  Lydia  to  the  court : 
And,  pray  you,  think,  sir,  that  'tis  not  my  pur- 
pose 
To  employ  her  as  a  servant,  but  to  use  her 
As  a  most  wished  companion. 

Coz.  Ha  !  your  reason  ? 

Tio.    The  hopeful  prince,  your  nephew,  sir, 
hath  given  her 
To  me  for  such  an  abstract  of  perfection 
In  all  that  can  be  wished  for  in  a  virgin, 
As  beauty,  music,  ravishing  discourse, 
Quickness   of  apprehension,  with  choice  man- 
ners 
And  learning,  too,  not  usual  with  women. 
That  I  am  much  ambitious  fthough  I  shall 
Appear  but  as  a  foil  to  set  her  off) 
To  be  from  her  instructed,  and  supplied 
In  what  I  am  defective, 

Coz.  Did  my  nephew 
Seriously  deliver  this  ? 

Tlor.  I  assure  your  grace, 


With  7X'al  and  vehemence ;  and  even  when, 
With  his  best  words,  he  strived  to  set  her  forth. 
Though  the  rare  subject  made  him  eloquent. 
He  would  complain,  all  he  could  say  came  short 
Of  her  deservings. 

Cox.  Pray  you,  have  patience. 
This  was  strangely  carried. — Ha  !  are  we  trifled 

with  ? 
Dare  they  do  this?  Is  Cozimo's  furv,  tliat 
Of  late  was  terrible,  grown  contemptible? 
Well;  we  will  clear  our  brows,  and   undermine 
Their  secret  works,  though  they  have  digged  like 

moles, 
And  crush  them  with  the  tempest  of  my  wrath 
When  I  appear  most  calm  ;  he  is  unfit 
To  command  others,  that  knows  not  to  use  it. 
And  with  all  rigour.     Yet  my  stern  looks  shall 

not 
Discover  my  Intents;   for  I  will  strike 
When  I   begin   to  frown.  \_Aside.^  You  are  th« 

mistress 
Of  that  you  did  demand. 

Tior.  I  thank  your  highness ; 
But  speed  in  the  performance  of  the  grant 
Doubles  the  favour,  sir. 

Coz.   You  shall    possess    it  sooner  than  you 

expect ; 
Only  be  pleased  to  be  ready  when  my  secretary 
Waits  upon   you,    to   take   the  fresh   air.     My 

nephew ! 
And  my  bosom  friend,  so  to  cheat  me  ?  Tis  not 

fair !  {Adde. 

Enter  Giovanni  and  Sanazarro. 
San.  Where  should  this  princess  be  ?  Not  io 
her  lodgings. 
Nor  in  the  private  walks,  her  own  retreat, 
Which  she  so  much  frequented  ? 

Giov.  By  my  life, 
She's  with  the  duke ;  and  I  much  more  thaq 

fear, 
Her  forwardness  to  prefer  my  suit  hath  rumed 
What,  with  such  care,  we  buiit  up. 

Coz.  Have  you  furnished 
Those  couriers,  as  we  willed  you  ? 

San.  There's  no  sign 
Of  anger  in  his  looks.  \^Ast3e, 

Giov.  They  are  complete,  sir. 
Coz.  *Tis  well.     To  your  rest.      Soft  sleep* 
wait  on  you,  madam  ; 
To-morrow,  with  the  rising  of  sun, 
Be  ready  to  ride    with    us.     Ihey  with   more 

safety 
Had  trod  on  fork-tongued  adders,  than  provoked 
me.  [E.rit  Coz i mo. 

Tior.  I  come  not  to  be  thanked,  sir,  for  the 
speedy 
Performance  of  my  promise  touching  Lydia; 
It  is  effected. 

San.  We  are  undone. 
Tior.  The  duke 
No  sooner  heard  me,  with  my  best  of  language, 
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Describe  licr  excellencies,  as  yon  taiifiht  me, 
But  he  conlirnicd  it.     Yon  look  sad,  as  if 
You  wished  it  were  undone. 

Giov.  No,  gracious  madam, 
I  am  your  servant  for  it. 

Fior.  Be  you  as  careful 
For  what  I  moved  to  you.     Connt  Sanazarro, 
Now  I  perceive  you  honour  me,  in  vouchsafing 
To  wear  so  slight  a  favour. 

San.  Tis  a  grace 
I  am  unworthy  of. 

Fior.  You  merit  more, 
In  prizing  so  a  trifle.     Take  this  diamond ; 
I'll  second  what  I  have  begun  :  for,  know. 
Your  valour  hath  so  won  upon  me,  that 
'Tis  not  to  be  resisted.     I  have  said,  sir. 
And  leave  you  to  interpret  it.    [Exit  Fiorinda. 

Sun.  This,  to  me, 
Ts  wormwood.     'Tis  apparent  we  are  taken 
In  our  own  noose. — What's  to  be  done  ? 

Giov.  I  know  not. 
And  'tis  a  punishment  justly  fallen  upon  me 
For  leaving  Truth,  a  constant  mistress,  that 
Ever  protects  her  servants,  to  become 
A  slave  to  lies  and  falsehood.     What  excuse 
Can  we  make  to  the  duke.''  W'hat  mercy  hope 

for. 
Our  packing  being  laid  open  ? 

San.  'Tis  not  to 
Be  questioned,  but  this  purposed  journey  is 
To  see  fair  Lydia. 

Giov.  And  to  divert  him 
Impossible. 

San.  There's  now  no  looking  backward. 

Giov.  And  which  way  to  go  on  with  safety, 
not 
To  be  imagined. 

San.  Give  me  leave.     I  have 
An  embrj'o  in  my  brain,  which,  I  despair  not, 
May  be  brought  to  form  and  fashion,  provided 
You  will  be  open-breasted. 

Giov.  'Tis  no  time  now, 
Our  dangers  being  equal,  to  conceal 
A  thought  from  you. 

Sun.  What  power  hold  you  o'er  Tydia  ? 
Do  you  think,  that,  with  some  hazard  of  her  life, 
bhe  would  prevent  your  ruin  ? 

Giov.  1  presume  so  : 
If,  in  the  undertaking  it,  she  stray  not 
From  what  becomes  her  innocence ;  and  to  that 
*Tis  far  from  me  to  press  her ;  I  myself 
\Vill  rather  suffer. 

San.  lis  enough  ;  tliis  night 
Write  to  her  by  your  servant  Calandrino, 
As  I  shall  give  direction ;  my  man 

Enter  Calandrino. 
Shall  bear  him  company.  See,  sir,  to  my  wish 


lie  does  appear,  but  much  transformed  from 

what 
He  was  when  he  came  hither. 

Cat.  I  confess 
I  am  not  very  wise;  and  yet  I  find 
A  fool,  so  he  be  parcel  knave,  in  court 
May  flourish  and  grow  rich. 

Giov.  Calandrino! 

Cof.  Peace! 
I'm  in  contemplation. 

Giov.  Don't  you  know  me? 

Cat.  I  tell  thee,  no;  on  forfeit  of  my  place, 
I  must  not  know  myself,  much  less  my  father, 
But  by  petition:  that  petition  lined,  too. 
With  golden  birds,  that  sing  to  the  tune  of  profit, 
Or  I  am  deaf. 

Giov.  But  you've  your  sense  of  feeling. 

[Offering  to  kick  him. 

San.  Nay,  pray  you,  forbear. 

Cal.  I  have  all  that's  requisite 
To  the  making  up  of  a  signior.     My  spruce  rufi", 
My  hooded  cloak,  long  stocking,  and  paned  hose, 
My  case  of  tooth-picks,  and  my  silver  fork, 
Fo  convey  an  olive  neatly  to  my  mouth ; 
And,  what  is  all  in  all,  my  pockets  ring 
A  golden   peal.      O,  that  the  peasants  in   the 

country, 
My  quondam  fellows,  but  saw  me  as  I  am  ! 
How  they  would  admire  and  worship  me  ! 

Giov.  As  they  shall ; 
For  instantly  you  must  thither. 

Cal.  My  grand  signior, 
Vouchsafe  a  bezolus  manus,  and  a  cringe 
Of  the  last  edition. 

Giov.  You  must  ride  post  with  letters 
This  night  to  Lydia. 

Cat.  An'  it  please  your  grace, 
SiiuU  I  use  my  coach,  or  foot-cloth  mule.' 

San.  You  widgeon, 
You   are    to  make    all    speed ;     think    not    of 
pomp. 

Giov.  Follow  for  your  instructions,  sirrali ! 

Cal.  I  have  one  suit  to  you, 
My  good  lord. 

San.  What  is  it.? 

Cal.  That  you  would  cive  me 
A  subtle  court-charm,  to  defend  me  froni 
The  infectious  air  of  the  country. 

Giov.  ^Vhat's  the  reason  ? 

Cal.  Why,  as  this  court-air  taught  me  knavish 
wit, 
By  which  I  am  grown  rich ;  if  that  again 
Should   turn  me  fool  and  honest — vain   hopes, 

farewell, 
For  I  must  die  a  beggar. 

Saji.  Go  to,  sirrah  ! 
You'll  be  whipped  for  this. 

Giov.  Leave  fooling,  and  attend  us.   [Exeunt. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 


JSn^erCAROLO  Charomonte,  and  L\mA. 

Car.  Daughter,  I  have  observed,  since  the 
prince  left  us, 
"Whose  absence  I  mourn  with  you,  and  the  visit 
Count  Sannazarro  gave  us,  you  have  nourished 
Sad  and  retired  thoughts,  and  parted  with 
That  freedom  and  alacrity  of  spirit. 
With  which  you  used  to  cheer  me. 

Lt/d.  For  the  count,  sir, 
All  thought  of  him  does  with  his  person  die; 
But,  I  confess  ingenuously,  I  cannot 
So  soon  forget  the  choice  and  chaste  delights 
The  courteous  conversation  of  the  prince 
(And  witliout  stain,  I  hope)  afforded  me, 
When  he  made  this  house  a  court. 

Car.  It  is  in  us 
To  keep  it  so  without  him.     W^ant  we  know  not, 
And  all  we  can  complain  of  (Heaven  be  praised 

for  it) 
Is  too  much  plenty,  and  we  will  make  use  of 

Enter  Servants. 

All  lawful  pleasures.     How  now,  fellows,  when 
Shall  we  have  this  lusty  dance  ? 

Caup.  In  the  afternoon,  sir. 
'Tis  a  device,  I  wis,  of  my  own  making, 
And  such  a  one,  as  shall  make  your  signiorsliip 

know 
I  have  not  been  your  butler  for  nothing,  but 
I've  crotchets  in  my  head.     We'll  trip  it  tightly. 
And  make  my  sad  young  mistress  merry  again, 
Or  I'll  forswear  the  cellar. 

Mem.  If  we  had 
Our  fellow  Calandrino  here  to  dance 
His  part,  we  were  perfect. 

Petru.  O  !  he  was  a  rare  fellow  ; 
But  I  fear  the  court  hath  spoiled  him. 

Caup.  When  I  was  young, 
I  could  have  cut  a  caper  on  a  pinnacle ; 
But  now  I  am  old  and  wise.     Keep  your  figure 

fair. 
And  follow  but  the  sample  I  shall  set  you, 
The  duke  himself  will  send  for  us,  and  laugh 

at  us, 
And  that  were  credit. 

Li/(i.  Who  have  we  here  ? 

Enter  Calaxdrixo. 

Cal.  I  find 
What  was  brawn  in  the  country,  in  the   court 

grows  tender. 
The  bots  on  these  jolting  jades,  I  am  bruised  to 

A  coach  for  my  money  !  and  that  the  courtezans 

know  W'ell ; 
Their  riding  so    makes    them    last    three  years 

longer 
TliHU  such  ai  are  hackneved. 


Car.  Calandrino?  'tis  he. 

Cal.  Now  to  my  postures.    Let  my  hand  have 
the  honour 
To  convey  a  kiss  from  my  lips  to  the  cover  of 
Your  foot,  dear  signior. 

Car.  Fie,  you  stoop  too  low,  sir. 

Cal.  The  hem  of  your  vestment,  lady.     Your 
glove  is  for  princes  ; 
Nay,  I  have  conned  my  distances. 

Lyd.  'Tis  most  courtlv. 

Caup.  Fellow  Calandrino  ! 

Cal.  Signior  de  Cauponi, 
Grand  hotelier  of  the  mansion  ! 

Bern.  How  is  it,  man  ? 

[Claps  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Cal.  Be  not  so  rustic  in  your  salutations. 
Signior  Bernardo,  master  of  the  accounts  ! 
Signior  Petruchio  !  May  you  long  continue 
Your  function  in  the  chamber. 

Caup.  When  shall  we  learn  such  gambols  in 
our  villa  ? 

Lyd.  Sure,  he's  mad. 

Car.  'Tis  not  unlike,  for  most  of  such  mush- 
rooms are  so. 
What  news  at  court  ? 

Cal.  Basto  !  They  are  mysteries. 
And  not  to  be  revealed.     With  your  favour,  sig- 
nior, 
I  am  in  private  to  confer  awhile 
VV  ith  this  signiora.     But  I'll  pawn  my  honour. 
That  neither  my  terse  language,  nor  mv  habit, 
Howe'er  it  may  convince,  nor  my  new  shrugs. 
Shall  render  her  enamoured. 

Car.  Take  your  pleasure. 
A  little  of  these  apish  tricks  may  pass ; 
Too  much  is  tedious.  "  [Exit  CAROto. 

Cal.  The  prince,  in  this  paper. 
Presents  his  service.     Nay  it  is  not  courtly 
I'o  see  the  seal  broke  open.     So  I  leave  you. 
Signiors  of  the  villa,  I'll  descend  to  be 
Familiar  with  you. 

Caup.  Have  you  forgot  to  dance  ? 

Cal.  No,  I  am  bettered. 

Pet.  Will  you  join  with  us } 

Cal.  As  I  like  the  project. 
Let  me  warm  my  brains,  first,  with  the  richest 

grape. 
And  then  I'm  for  you. 

Caup.  We  will  want  no  wine.  ,  \ Exeunt. 

Lyd.  [Akine.]  That  this  comes  only  from  the 
best  of  princes, 
With  a  kind  of  adoration  does  command  me 
To  entertain  it,  and  the  sweet  contents, 

[Kissing  the  letter. 
That  are  inscribed  here  by  his  hand,  must  be 
Much  more  than  musical  to  me.     All  the  service 
Of  my  life  at  no  part  can  deserve  this  favour. 
O  what  a  virgin  longing  I  find  on  me 
To  unrip  the  seal,  and  read  it !  Yet,  to  break 
What  he  hath  fastened,  r\shly,  may  appear 
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A  saucy  rudeness  in  me,     I  must  do  it, 
(Nor  cim  I,  else,  learn  his  commands,  or  serve 

tlioni) 
But  with  such  reverence,  as  I  would  open 
Some  holy  writ,  whose  grave  instructions  beat 

down 
]vebellious  sins,  and  teach  my  better  part 
How  to  mount  upward.     So  'tis  done,  and  I 

[Optus  lite  letter.     Rtads. 
With  eagle's  eyes  will  curiously  peruse  it. 

'Chaste  Lydia  !  The  favours  are  so  great 

*  (In  me  bv  you  conterred,  that  to  entreat 
'  The  least  addition  to  ihcm,  in  true  sense 

*  ^lay  arsiue  me  of  blushlcss  impudence. 
'  But,  such  are  my  extremes,  if  you  deny 

*  A  fartlicr  i;race,  I  nmst,  unpiticd,  die. 

'  Haste   cuts  otf  circumstance.      As  you're   ad- 

*  mired 

*  For  beauty,  the  report  of  it  hath  fired 

'  The  duke,  my  uncle ;  and,  1  fear,  you'll  prove 
'  Not  with  a  sacred,  but  uidawful  love. 

*  If  he  see  you,  us  you  are,  my  hoped-for  lit;ht 
"  Is  changed  into  an  everlasting  night. 

'  How  to  prevent  it  if  your  goodness  find, 

*  You  save  two  lives,  and  me  you  ever  bint!, 

'  Tiie  honourer  of  your  virtues, 

'  GlOVAXXI.' 

Were  I   more   deaf  than   adders,    these   sweet 

charms 
Would  throiiiih  my  ears  find  passage  to  my  soul. 
And  soon  enchant  it.     To  save  such  a  prince. 
Who  would  not  perish?   Virtue  in  him  must  suf- 
fer. 
And  pietv  be  forgotten.     The  duke's  lust, 
Thougli  it  raged   more  than  Tarquin's,  shall  not 

I'each  me. 
All  quaint  inventions  of  chaste  virgins  aid  me  ! 
My  prayers   are   heard — 1   irave   it.      The  duke 

ne'er  saw  me ; 
Or,  if  tiiat  fail,  I  am  again  provided. 

[Tliis  spoke  as  if  site  studied  an  evasion.] 
But  for  the  servants  !    They  will  take  what  form 
i  please  to  put  upon  tliem.     (Jiovanni, 
Be  safe;  thv  servant  Lydia  assures  it. 
lAt  mountains  of  aiilictions  fall  on  me, 
Their  weight  is  easy,  so  I  set  thee  free.       [Exit. 

SCENE  ir. 

Enter  COZIMO,  GlOVANXI,  Saxazauro, 
Cauolo,  and  Sc7-vants. 

San.  Arc  you  not  tired  with  travel,  sir? 

Coz.  No.  no  ; 
I  am  fresh  and  lusty. 

Car.    This  day  siiall  be  ever 
A  holiday  to  me,  that  brings  my  prince 
Under  my  humble  roof.  [Weeps. 

Gtov.  Sec,  sir,  my  good  tutor 
Sheds  tears  for  joy. 

Coz.   Dry  them  up,  Charomonte, 
And  ail  foibear  the  room,  while  we  exchange 
A 


Some  private  words  together, 

Giov.  ()  my  lord, 
How  grossly  have  we  overshot  ourselves  ! 

San.  In  wliat,  sir  ? 

Giov.  In  I'orgetting  to  acquaint 
My  guardian  with  our  purpose.    All  that  Lydia 
Can  do,  avails  us  nothing — if  the  duke 
Find  out  the  truth  from  him. 

Sail.  Tis  now  past  help, 
And  we  must  stand  the  hazard — Hope  the  best, 
sir ! 

[Exeunt  Giovanni  «?jrf  Sasazarro. 

Car.  IMy  loyalty  doubted,  sir? 

Coz.  'Tis  more.     Thou  hast 
Abused  our  trust,  and,  in  a  hidi  dcirree, 
Lonnmtted  treason. 

Cur.   Treason  !  Tis  a  word 
My  innocence  understands  not.     Were  my  breast 
Transparent,  and  my  tlioughts  to  be  tliscerncd, 
Not  one  spot  shall  be  found  to  taint  the  candour 
Of  my  allegiance.     And  I  nmst  be  bold 
To  tell  you,  sir  (for  he  that  knows  no  guilt 
Can  know  no  fear),  'tis  tyranny  to  o'er-charge 
An  honest  man  ;  and  such,  till  now,  I've  lived  ; 
And  such,  my  lord,  I'll  die. 

Coz.  Sir,  do  not  flatter 
Yourself   with  hope,   these  great  and   glorious 

words, 
(Which  every  guilty  wretch,  as  well  as  you, 
That's  anncd  with  impudence,  can  with  ease  de- 
liver. 
And  with  as  full  a  mouth)  can  work  on  us ; 
Nor  shall  gay  flourishes  of  language  clear 
What  is,  in  fact,  apparent.  ' 

Car.   I'act !  What  fact? 
You,  that  know  only  what  it  is,  instruct  me, 
For  I  am  ignorant. 

Co.z.  This,  then,  sir.     Wc  gave  up 
(On  our  assnrance  of  your  truth  and  care) 
Our  nc|)hew  Criovanni,  nay,  our  luur 
In  expectation,  to  be  trained  up  by  you 
As  did  Ijecomc  a  prince. 

Car.  And  I  discharged  it. 
Is  this  the  reason  ? 

Coz.  Take  us  witii  von,  sir. 
And,  in  respect  we  knew  his  youth  was  prone 
'i"o  women,  and  that,  living  in  our  court. 
He  might  make  some;  unw  orthy  choice,  before 
His  weaker  judgment  was  eontirnitil,  we  did 
Hemove  him  from  it;  constantly  presuming 
\'ou,  with  your  best  endeavours,  rather  would 
Have  (luenehed  those  heats  in  him,  than  light  a 

torch. 
As  vou  have  done,  to  his  looseness. 

Car.  I !  my  travail 
Is  ill-requite(l,  sir;  for,  by  my  soul, 
I  was  so  curious  that  way,  that  I  granted 
Access  to  none  could  tempt  him,  nor  did  ever 
One  syllable,  <h"  obscene  accent,  touih 
His  ear,  that  might  corrupt  him. 

Coz.  No  !   Why,  then, 
With  your  allowance  did  you  give  free  way 
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To  all  familiar  privacy,  between 
My  nephew  and  your'dausihtcr  ?  Or  why  dicf  you 
(liad  you  no  other  ends  in  it  but  our  service) 
Read  to  them,  and,  together,  as  they  had  been 
Scholars  of  one  form,  i!;rainmar,  rhetoric, 
Philosophy,  history,  and  interpret  to  them 
The  close  temptations  of  lascivious  poets  ? 
Or  wherefore  (for  we  still  had  spies  upon  you) 
Was  she  still  present,  ^vhcn,  by  your  advice. 
He  was  tani^ht  the  use  of  his  weapon,  horseman- 

Wrestling,  nav,  swimming,  but  to  fan  m  her 
A  hot  desire  of  him  ?  And,  then,  forsooth, 
His  exercises  ended,  covered  with 
A  fair  pretence  of  recreation  for  him, 
When  Lydia  was  instructed  in  those  graces 
That  add  to  beauty,  he  brought  to  admire  her, 
Must  hear  her  sing,  while  to  her  voice,  her  hand 
Made    ravishing    nmsic ;    and,  this    applauded, 

dance 
A  light  levalto  with  her? 
Car.  Have  you  ended 
All  you  can  charge  me  with? 

Co:.  Nor  stopped  you  there, 
But  they  must,  unattended,  walk  into 
The  silent  groves,  and  hear  the  amorous  birds 
Warbling  their  wanton  notes ;  here,  a  sure  shade 
Of  barren  sycamores,  which  the  all-seeing  sun 
Could  not  pierce  through  ;  near  that,  an  arbour 

hung 
With   spreading   eglantine ;    there,  a   babbling 

spring 
Watering  a  bank  of  hyacinths  and  lillies, 
With  all  allurements  that  could  move  to  love. 
And  could  this,  Charomonte,  (shoidd  I  grant 
They  had  been  equals  both  in  birth  and  fortune,) 
Become  your  gravity  ?  Nay,  'tis  clear  as  air, 
That  your  ambitious  hopes  to  match  your  daugh- 
ter 
Into  our  family,  gave  convenience  to  it. 
And  this,  thougii  not  in  act,  in  the  intent, 
I  call  high  treason. 

Car.  Hear  my  just  defence,  sir. 
And,  though  you  are  my  prince,  it  will  not  take 

from 
Your  greatness  to  acknowledge  with  a  blush, 
In  this  my  accusation  you  have  been 
More  swayed  by  spleen,  and  jealous  suppositions, 
Than  certain  grounds  of  reason.     You  had  a  fa- 
ther 
(Blest  be  his  memory)  that  made  frequent  proofs 
Of  my  loyalty  and  faith,  and,  w(ndd  I  boast 
The  dangers  I  have  broke  through  in  his  service, 
I  could  say  more.     Nay,  you  yourself,  dread  sir. 
Whenever  I  was  put  into  the  test. 
Found  me  trne  gold,  and  not  adulterate  metal ; 
And  am  I  doubted  now  ? 

Coz.  This  is  from  the  purpose. 
Car.  I  will   come  to  it,  sir;  your  trrace  well 
knew, 
Before  the  prince's  happy  presence  made 
My  poor  house  rich,  the  eiiicfcst  blessing  which 

Yoi.  II, 


I  gloried  in  (thougii  now  it  prove  a  curse), 

Was  an  only  daughter.     Nor  did  you  command 

me. 
As  a  security  to  your  future  feat's, 
To  cast  her  off:  Which  had  von  done,  howe'er 
She  was  the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  comfort  of 
My  feeble  age ;  so  far  I  prized  my  duty 
Above  affection,  she  now  ha<l  been 
A  stranger  to  my  care.     But  she  is  fair  ! 
Is  that  her  fault  or  mine  ?     Did  ever  faliier 
Hold  beauty  in  his  issue  for  a  blemish  ? 
Her  education  and  her  manners  tempt,  too. 
If  these  otfend,  thev're  easily  removed  : 
You  may,  if  you  think  fit,  before  mv  face, 
In  recompense  of  all  my  watchings  for  you, 
With  burning  corrosives  transform  her  to 
An  ugly  leper ;  and  this  done,  to  taint 
Her  sweetness,  prostitute  her  to  a  loatiisorae  bro- 
thel. 
This  I  will  rather  suffer,  sir,  and  more, 
Than  live  suspected  by  you. 

Coz.  Let  not  passion 
Carry  you  beyond  your  reason. 

Car.  I  am  calm,  sir ; 
Yet  you  must  give  me  leave  to  grieve,  I  find 
My  actions  misinterpreted.     Alas  !  sir, 
Was  Lydia's  desire  to  serve  the  prince 
Called  an  oflence  ?     Or  did  she  practice  to 
Seduce  his  youth,  because,  with  her  best  zeal 
And  fervour,  she  endeavoured  to  attend  him? 

'Tis  a  hard   construction Though  she  be  my 

daughter, 
I  may  thus  far  speak  her.     From  her  infancy 
She  was  ever  civil,  her  behaviour  nearer 
Simplicity  than  craft ;  and  malice  dares  not 
.Iffirm,  in  one  loose  gesture,  or  light  language, 
She  gave  a  sign  she  was  in  thought  unchaste. 
I'll  fetch  her  to  you,  sir ;  and  but  look  on  her 
With  equal  eyes,  you  must,  in  justice,  grant 
That  your  suspicion  wrongs  her. 

Coz.  It  may  be; 
But  I  must  have  stronger  assurance  of  it 
Than  passionate  woi-ds.     And,  not  to  trille  time^ 
As  we  came  unexpected  to  your  house. 
We  will  prevent  all  means  that  nuiy  prepare  her 
How  to  answer  that,  with  which  we  come  to 

charge  her. 
And  howsoever  it  may  be  received 
As  a  foul  breach  of  hospitable  rites, 
On  thy  allegiance  and  boasted  faith, 
Nay,  forfeit  of  thy  head,  we  do  confine  thee 
Close  prisoner  to  thy  cliamber,  till  all  doubts 
Are  cleared  that  do  concern  us. 

Car.  I  obey,  sir. 
And  wish  your  grace  had  followed  my  hearse 
To  my  sepulchre,  my  loyalty  unsuspected, 
Ratiier  than  now. — But  I  am  silent,  sir, 
And  let  that  speak  my  duty. 

[Evit  C.\ROLO» 

Coz.  If  this  man 
Be  false,  disguised  treachery  ne'er  ]int  on 
A  shape  so  near  to  truth.     Within  there! 

O 
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En/er  Giovanni  and  Sanazarro,  ushering  in 
PcTRONEi.LA.  Cai.andkino  and  othcm,  sct- 
tingfortk  a  banquet. 

San.  Sir. 

Coz.  Bring  Lydia  forth. 
Gior.  She  comes,  sir,  of  herself, 
To  prtbcnt  her  service  to  you. 

Coz.  I  la  !  This  personage 
Cannot  invite  nffcction. 
San.  See  yon  keep  state. 
Fct.  I  warrant  you. 
Coz.  The  manners  of  her  mind 
Must  be  transcenrlcnt,  if  tliey  r-an  defend 
Her  rougher  out-side.    May  we,  with  your  liking, 
Salute  you,  lady  ? 

Pc^  Let  me  wipe  my  mouth,  sir, 
With  my  cambric-handkerchief,   and  tlien  have 
at  you. 
Coz.  Can  this  be  possible  ? 
San.  Yes,  sir,  you  will  find  her 
Such  as  I  gave  her  to  you. 
Fet.  Will  your  dukeship 
Sit  down  and  eat  sr)me  sugar-plumbs  ?   Here's  a 

castle 
Of  march  pane,  too,  and  this  quince-marmalade 
^Vas  of  my  own  making  ;  all  summed  up  together 
Did  cost  the  setting  on ;  and  here  is  \n  ine,  too, 

[Drinks  all  of. 
As  good  as  ever  was  tapped  :  I'll  be  your  tapster; 
For  I  know  the  fashion — ]Sow  you  must  do  me 

right,  sir; 
You  shall,  nor  will,  nor  choose. 
Giov.  S'le's  very  simple. 
Coz.  Simple  !  'tis  worse.     Do  you  drink  thus 

often,  lady  ? 
Pet.  Still  wiicn  I  am  thirsty,  and  eat  when  I 
am  hungry. 
Such  junckets  come  not  every  day.     Once  more 

to  you, 
With  a  heart  and  a  lialf,  i'faith. 
Coz.  I'ray  you,  pause  a  little; 
If  I  hold  your  cards  I  sliall  pull  down  the  side ; 
I  am  not  good  at  the  game. 
Fet.  Tiien  I'll  drink  for  you. 
Coz.  Nay,  pray  you  stay.     I'll  find  you  out  a 
pledge 
That  shall  supply  my  place ;  what  think  you  of 
This  complete  signior.'     You  are  a  Juno,  and  in 

such  state 
Must  feast  this  Jupiter.  What  think  you  of  him? 
Fet.  1  desire  no  better. 

Coz.  And  you  will  undertake  this  service  for 
me? 
You  are  good  at  the  sport. 

i'a/and.  W  ho,  I '     A  pidler,  sir. 
Coz.  Nay,  you  shall  sit  enthroned,  and  eat  and 
drink 
As  you  wore  a  duke. 

CulunJ.  Ttyour  grace  will  have  me, 
I'll  eat  and  drink  like  an  emperor. 
Coz.  Take  your  place,  tiien ; 


W'e  are  amazed. 

Giov.  This  IS  gross:  Nor  can  the  imposture 
lint  be  disco\ered. 

San.  The  duke's  too  sharp-sighted 
To  be  deluded  thus. 

CaUind.  Nay,  pray  you  eat  fair; 
Or  divide,  and  1  will  choose.     Cannot  vou  use 
Your  fork  as  I  do.-*  Gape,  and  I  will  feed  you. 

[I'tfds  her. 
Gape  wider  yet ;  this  is  court-like. 

Fet.   To  choke  daw  s  \\  ith  : 
I  like  it  not. 

Caland.  But  you  like  this.  [They  drink. 

Fet.  Let  it  come,  boy. 

Coz.  What  a  sight  is  this  !  We  could  be  angry 
with  you. 
IIow  much  you  did  belye  her,  when  you  told  us 
She  was  oidy  simple  !  This  is  barbarous  rudeness, 
Beyond  belief. 

Giov.  I  would  not  speak  her,  sir, 
Worse  than  she  was. 

San.  And  I,  my  lord,  chose  rather 
To  deliver  her  better  parted  than  she  is. 
Than  to  take  from  her. 

Enter  Cauponi. 

Canp.  Ere  I'll  lose  my  dance, 
I'll  speak  to  the  purpose.  I  am,  sir,  no  prologue ; 
But,  in  plain  terms,   must  tell  you,  we  are  pro- 
vided 
Of  a  lusty  hornpipe. 

Coz.  'Prithee  let  us  have  it, 
For  we  grow  dull. 

Caup.  But,  to  make  up  the  medley, 
For  it  is  of  several  colours,  we  must  borrow 
Your  grace's  ghost  here. 

Culund.  Pray  you,  sir,  depose  me; 
It  will  not  do  else,     I  am,  sir,  the  engine 

[Jt(6<'S,  and  resig7is  his  chair. 
By  wliich  it  moves. 

Fet.  I  will  dance  with  my  duke,  too; 
I  will  not  out. 

Coz.  Begin,  tlien.    There's  more  in  tiiis 

[Dance. 
Than  yet  I  have  discovered.     Some  CEdipus 
Resolve  this  riddle ! 

Fet.  Did  1  not  foot  it  roundly  ?     [Falls  down. 

Coz.  As  I  live,  stark-drunk.     Away  with  her. 
We'll  reward  you, 
W' hen  vou  have  cooled  yourselves  in  the  cellar. 

Cuiip.  Heaven  prrser\e  you.  [E.ranit  Dancers. 

Coz.  We  pity  Charomontc's  wretched  fortune 
In  a  daughter,  nay,  a  monster.     Good  old  man  ! 
The  place  grow  s  tedious  :  Our  removal  shall  be 
With  speed.     We'll  only,  in  a  word  or  two. 
Take  leave  and  comfort  him. 

San.  'Twill  rather,  sir, 
Increase  his  sorrow,  that  you  know  his  shame; 
Your  grace  may  do  it  by  letter. 

Coz.  \\  ho  signed  you 
A  patent  to  direct  us.^     Wait  our  coming 
In  the  garden. 
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Giov.  All  w  ill  out. 
San.  I  more  thaii  tear  it. 

[Eieunt  Giov.  and  San. 
Coz.  These  are  strange  chimeras  to  us  !    What 
to  judee  of  it 
Is  past  our  apprehension  !  One  command 
Charomonte  to  attend  us.     Can  it  be, 

[Exit  Servant. 
That  Contarino  could  be  so  besotted 
As  to  admire  this  prodiy;y  f     Or  her  father 
To  dote  upon  it?     Or  does  she  personate, 
For  some  ends  unknown  to  us,  this  rude  behavi- 
our, 
Which,  in  the  scene  presented,  would  appear 
Ridiculous  and  impossible  ?  O,  you  are  welcome. 

Enter  Carolo. 

We  now  acknowledge  the  much  wronc:  wc  did  you 
In  our  unjust  suspicion.     We  have  seen 
The  wonder,  sir,  your  daughter. 

Car.  And  have  found  her 
Such  as  I  did  report  her.     What  she  wanted 
In  courtship,  was,  I  hope,  supplied  in  civil 
And  modest  entertainment. 

Coz.  Pray  you,  tell  us. 
And  truly  we  command  you,  did  you  never 
Observe  she  was  given  to  drink? 

Car.  To  drink,  sir  ? 

Coz.  Yes.     Nay,  more,  to  be  drunk. 

Car.  I  had  rather  see  her  buried. 

Coz.  Dare  you  trust  your  own  eyes,  if  you  find 
her  now 
More  than  distempered  ? 

Car.  I  will  pull  tliem  out,  sir, 
If  your  grace  can  make  this  good.     And  if  you 

please 
To  grant  me  liberty,  as  she  is,  I'll  fetch  her, 
And  in  a  moment. 

Coz.  Look  you  do,  and  fail  not, 
Oil  the  peril  of  your  head. 

Car.  Drunk  ? — h-he  disdains  it.  [Exit  Carolo. 

Coz.  Such  contrarieties  were  never  read  of. 
Charomonte  is  no  fool,  nor  can  I  think 
His  confidence  built  on  sand.     We  are  abused. 

Enter  Carolo  and  Lydia. 

Li/d.  I  am  indisposed,  sir. 
And  that  life,  you  tendered  once,  much  endan- 
gered 
In  forcing  me  from  n)y  chamber. 

Car.  Here  she  is,  sir. 
Suddenly  sick,  I  grant ;  but,  sure,  not  drunk. 
Speak  to  my  lord  the  duke, 

Li/d.  All  is  discovered.  [Kneels. 

Coz.  Is  this  vour  only  daughter  ? 

Car.  And  my  heir,  sir, 
Nor  keep  I  any  won^an  in  the  house 
(Unless  for  sordid  othccs)  but  one, 
I  do  maintain  trimmed  up  in  her  cast  habits, 
To  make  her  s]»ort.    And  she,  inriecd,  loves  w  ine. 
And  will  take  too  much  of  it ;  and,  perhaps,  for 
mirth, 


She  was  presented  to  you. 

Coz.  It  shall  yield 
No  sport  to  the  contrivers.     *Tis  too  plain  now. 
Her  presence  does  comirm  what  Contarino 
Delivered  of  her;  nor  can  sickness  dim 
The  splendour  of  her  beauties :  being  herself; 

then, 
She  must  exceed  his  praise, 

Lyd.  Will  your  grace  hear  me? 
I  am  faint,  and  can  say  little. 

Co:.  Here  are  accents, 
VVhose  every  syllable  is  musical ! 
Pray  you  let  me  raise  you,  and  a-while  rest  here. 
False  Sanazarro,  treacherous  Giovanni ! 
But  stand  we  talking  ? 

Car.  Here's  a  storm  soon  raised. 
Coz.  As  thou   art  our  subject,  Charomonte, 
swear 
To  act  what  we  command. 

Car.  That  is  an  oath 
I  long  since  took. 

Coz.  Then,  by  that  oath  we  charge  thee, 
Without  excuse,  denial,  or  delay, 
To  apprehend,  and  suddenly,  Sanazarro, 
And  our  ungrateful  nephew.     We  have  said  it. 
Do  it  witliout  reply,  or  we  pronounce  thee, 
Like  them,  a  traitor  to  us.     See  them  guarded 
In  several  lodgings,  and  forbid  access 
To  all,  but  when  we  warrant.     Is  our  will 
Heard  sooner  than  obeyed  ? 

Car.  These  are  strange  turns  ! 
But  I  must  not  dispute  them.         [Exit  Carolo. 

Coz.  Be  severe  in  it. 
O  my  abused  lenity  !  From  what  height 
Is  my  power  fallen  ! 

Lyd.  O  me  most  miserable  ! 
That,  being  innocent,  make  others  guilty  : 

INIost  gracious  prince  ! 

Coz.  Pray  you  rise,  and  then  speak  to  me. 
Lj/d.  My   knees  shall  first  be  rooted  in  this 
earth. 
And,  myrrlia  like,  I'll  grow  up  to  a  tree. 
Dropping  perpetual  tears  of  sorrow,  which, 
Hardened    b}'  the  rough  wind,   and   turned   to 

amber. 
Unfortunate  virgins  like  myself  shall  wear. 
Before  I'll  make  petition  to  your  greatness 
But  with  such  reverence,  my  hands  held  up  thus, 
As  I  would  do  to  Heaven.     You  princes  are 
As  gods  on  earth  to  us,  and  to  be  sued  to 
With  such  humility,  as  his  de]juties 
May  challenge  from  their  yassals. 

Coz.  Here's  that  form 
Of  language  I  expected;  pray  you,  speak: 
What  is  your  suit  ? 

Li/d.  That  y(Ki  would  look  upon  me 
As  an  humble  thing,  that  miilioiis  of  degrees 
Is  placed   beneath  you.     Tor  what  am  I,  dread 

sir  ? 
Or  what  can  fall  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
That   may  be  uorth  your  care,  much  less  your 
Uouble  ? 
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As  the  lowly  shnih  Is  to  the  loftv  cedar, 
Or  a  inolc-liill  to  Dlyiiipus,  if  compared, 
1  am  to  you,  sir.     Or,  suppose  tiic  prince, 
(Wliich  (auiiot  find  belief  in  me)  f'orsetting; 
Tiie   greatness   of    his    birth  and    hopo,    hath 

thrown 
An  eye  of  favour  on  me,  in  me  punish 
(Tliat  am  the  cause)  the  rasluiess  ot'  iiis  youth. 
Shall  the  queen  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air, 
The  eagle,  tliut  bears  thunder  on  her  wings, 
In  her  angry  mood,  destroy  her  hopeful  yoimc, 
lor  sutlcring  a  wren  to  perch  too  near  tlicm  ': 
t'livlx  i«  our  disprop(;rtion. 

Cvz.  W  ith  what  ter\our 
She  pleads  against  heiself  ! 

Li/d.  1  or  me,  poor  maid, 
I  know  the  pi  inee  to  be  so  far  above  me, 
That  my  wishes  cannot  reach  him.     Yet  I  am 
So  much  his  crcatun,  to  fix  him  in 
Your  wonted  grace  and  favour,  I'll  abjure 
li\>  si<;ht  lor  ever,  and  betake  myself 
lo  a  religions  life  (where  in  my  prayers 
I  may  remember  him)  and  ne'er  see  man  raorc, 


But  my  ghostly  father.     Will  you  trust  me,  sir  ? 
In  truth  I'll  keep  my  word;  or,  if  this  fail, 
A  little  more  of  fear  what  may  befall  him, 
Will  stop  my  breath  for  ever  ! 

Coz.  Had  yon  thus  argued  [Raises  Iter. 

As  you  were  yourself,  and  brought  as  advocates 
Your  health  and  beauty,  to  make  way  for  you, 
No  crime  of  his  could  put  on  such  a  shape 
But  I  should  look  with  the  eves  of  mercy  on  it. 
\\  hat  would  I  give  to  sec  this  diamcmd 
In  her  perfect  lustre,  as  she  was  before 
The  clouds  of  sickness  dinmied  it !   Y'^ct,  take 

comfort, 
And,  as  you  would  obtain  rennssion  for 
His  treachery  to  me,  cheer  your  drooping  spirits, 
And  call  the  blood  again  into  your  cheeks. 
And  then  plead  for  him;  and  in  such  a  habit 
As  in  your  highest  hopes  you  would  put  on, 
If  \\  c  were  to  receive  you  for  our  bride. 

Lydiu.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 

Coz.  And  that  best  will  be 
A  crown  of  all  felicity  to  me.  [Exexml. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

San  AZARRO  above. 

San.  'Tis  proved  in  me,  the  curse  of  human 
frailty 
^ Adding  to  our  afflictions)  makes  us  know 
What's  good  ;  and  yet  our  violent  passions  force 

us 
To  follow  what  is  ill.     Reason  assured  me 
It  was  not  safe  to  shave  a  lion's  skin ; 
And  that  to  trilfe  with  a  sovereign,  was 
1"o  play  with  lightning :  Yet  imperious  beauty, 
Tr(a(hn>:  upon  the  neck  of  undcrstandinc:, 
Compeiied  nie  to  put  off  my  natural  shape 
Of  loyal  duty,  to  disguise  nivself 
In  the  adulterate  and  cobweb  niasque 
Of  disobedient  treachery.     Where  is  now 
]My  borrowed  greatness ?  or  the  promised  lives 
Of  followini;  courtiers  echoing  mv  will  ? 
In  a  moment  vanished.  Powei-,  tii'at  stands  not  on 
Its  proper  base,  which  is  peculiar  only 
To  absolute  princes,  falls  or  rises  witli 
Their  frown   or  favour.     The  great   duke,   my 

master, 
(Who  almost  changed  me  to  his  other  self) 
No  sooner  takes  his  beams  of  comfort  from  me, 
But  I,  as  one  unknown,  or  unregarded, 
Unpitiod  sutTer  !  Who  makes  intercession 
To  liis  mercy  t'or  me  now?  Who  does  remember 
The  service  I  have  done  him  ?  Not  a  man  ! 
And  such  as  S|)ake  no  language,  but  my  lord, 
The  favourite  of  Tuscany's  grand  dukej 

[Looks  bacl;u-a7(/.<:. 
Deride  my  muducss,   Ila  !  what  noise  of  liorses } 


A  goodly  troop  !  This  back-part  of  my  prison 
Allows  me  liberty  to  see  and  know  them. 
Conturino!  Yes, 'tis  he  ;  and  I.odovico  : 
And  the  duchess  l-'iorinda,  Urbin's  heir, 
A  princess  I  have  slighted ;  yet  I  wear 
Her  favours.     And,  to  teach  me  what  I  am, 
She  whom  I  scorned  can  only  mediate  for  me. 
This  way  she  makes,  yet  speak  to  her  I  dare  not; 
.\ud    how  to  make  a  suit  to  her,  is  a  task 
Of  as  much  diiHculty- — Yes,  thou  blessed  pledge 
[Takes  o[}'  the  ring,  and  icrilcs  on  a  pmit 
of  glass.] 
Of  her  aflection,  aid  mc.     This  supplies 
The  w  ant  of  pen  and  ink,  and  this  of  paper. 
It  must  be  so  ;  and  I  in  my  petition 
Concise  and  pithy. 

Enter  Co>tauixo,  leading  in  Fiorinda,  Al- 
rilONSO,  LOUOVICO,  illEUOXIMO,  Calamikta. 

Tio.  'Tis  a  goodly  pile,  this. 

liie.r.  But  bettereti  by  the  owner. 

Alph.  But  most  rich 
In  the  great  states  it  covers. 

Fio.  The  duk<^'s  pleasure 
Conunands  us  hither. 

Con.  Which  was  laid  on  us 
To  attend  you  to  it, 

Lod.  Signior  Charomonte, 
To  see  your  excellence  his  guest,  will  think 
Himself  most  happy. 

Fio.  Tie  my  shoe.     ^Vhat's  that  ? 

['ihe  pane  throren  down 
A  pane  thrown  from  the  window,  no  wind  stirring.? 

Cain.  And  at  your  feet   too  fallen;    there's^ 
something  writ  on  it. 
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Con.  Some  courtier,    belike,   would   have  it 
known 
He  wore  a  diamond. 

Ca/a.  Ha  !  it  is  directed 
To  the  princess  Fiorinda, 

Fio.  We  will  read  it. 

TAe  inscription. 

'  He,  whom  you  pleased  to  favour,  is  cast  down 
'  Past  hope  of  rising,  by  the  great  duke's  frown, 
'  If,  by  your  gracious  means,  he  cannot  have 
'  A  pardon.  And,  that  got,  he  lives  your  slave.' 

The  subscription. 

*  Of  men  the  most  distressed, 

'  Sanazarec' 

Of  me  the  most  beloved,  and  I  will  save  thee. 
Or  perish  with  thee.  Sure,  thy  fault  must  be 
Of  some  prodigious  shape,  if  that  my  prayers 
And  humble  intercession  to  the  duke 

Enter  Cozimo  and  Carolo. 

Prevail  not  with  him.     Here  he  comes ;  delay 
Shall  not  make  less  my  benefit. 

Coz.  What  we  purpose 
Shall  know  no  change,  and  therefore  move  me 

not. 
We  were  made  as  properties,  and  what  we  shall 
Determine  of  them  cannot  be  called  rigour, 
But  noble  justice.     When  they  proved  disloyal, 
They  were  cruel  to  themselves.    The  prince,  that 

pardons 
The  first  affront  offered  to  majesty. 
Invites  a  second,  rendering  that  power 
Subjects  should  tremble  at,  contemptible. 
Ingratitude  is  a  monster,  Carolo, 
To  be  strangled  in  the  birth,  not  to  be  cherished. 
Madam,  you  are  happily  met  with. 

Fio.  Sir,  I  am 
An  humble  suitor  to  you  ;  and  the  rather 
Am  confident  of  a  grant,  in  that  your  grace, 
When  I  made  choice  to  be  at  your  devotion, 
Vowed  to  deny  me  nothing. 

Coz.  To  this  minute 
We  have  confirmed  it.     What's  your  boon  ? 

Fio.  It  is,  sir. 
That  you,  in  being  gracious  to  your  servant. 
The  ne'er  suthciently  praised  Sanazarro, 
(That  now  under  your  heavy  displeasure  suffers) 
Would  be  good  unto  yourself".     His  services, 
So  many,  and  so  great,  (your  storm  of  fin-y 
Calmed  by  your  better  judgment)  must  inform 

you. 
Some  little  slip  (for  sure  it  is  no  more) 
From  his  loyal  duty,  with  your  justice  cannot 
Make  foul  his  fair  deserviugs.     Great  sir,  there- 
fore, 
Look  backward  on  his  former  worth,  and,  turning 
Your  eye  from  his  offence  (what  'tis  I  know  not), 
And,  I  aiu  confident,  you  will  receive  him 


Once  more  into  your  favour. 

Coz.  You  say  well. 
You  are  ignorant  in  the  nature  of  his  fault, 
Which,  when  you  understand,  (as  we'll  instruct 

you) 
Your  pity  will  appear  a  charitv, 
(It  being  conferred  on  an  unthankful  man,) 
To  be  repented.     He's  a  traitor,  madam, 
To  you,  to  us,  to  gratitude ;  and  in  that 
All  crimes  are  comprehended. 

Fio.  If  his  offence 
Aimed  at  me  only,  whatsoe'er  it  is, 
'Tis  freely  pardoned. 

Ct»3'.  This  compassion  in  you 
Must  make  the  colour  of  his  guilt  more  ugly. 
The  honours  we  ha\e  hourly  heaped  upon  him, 
The  titles,  tlie  rewards,  to  the  envy  of 
The  old  nobility,  as  the  common  people. 
We  now  forbear  to  touch  at,  and  will  only 
Insist  on  his  gross  wrongs  to  you.     You  were 

pleased, 
Forgetting  both  yourself  and  proper  greatness, 
To  favour  him,  nay,  to  court  him  to  embrace 
A  happiness,  which,  on  his  knees,  with  joy 
He  should  have  sued  for.     Who  repined  not  at 
The  grace  you  did  him  !  Yet,  in  recompense 
Of  your  large  bounties,  the  disloyal  wretch 
Makes  you  a  stale ;  and,  that  he  might  be  by 

you 
Scorned  and  derided,  gives  himself  up  wholly 
To  the  service  of  another.     If  you  can 
Bear  this  with  patience,  we  must  say,  you  have 

not 
The  bitterness  of  spleen,  or  ireful  passions, 
Familiar  to  women.     Pause  upon  it. 
And  when  you  seriously  have  weighed   his  car- 
riage, 
Move  us  again,  if  your  reason  will  allow  it, 
His  tieachery  known.   And  then,  if  you  continue 
An  advocate  for  hiin,  we,  perhaps,  because 
We  would  deny  you  nothing,  may  awake 
Our  sleeping  mercy.     Carolo  ! 

Car.  i\Iy  lord.  [Thei/  whisper. 

Fio.  To  endure  a  rival,  that  were  eqiKil  to  mcy 
Cannot  but  speak  my  poverty  of  spirit ; 
But  an  inferior,  more  ;  Yet  true  love  must  not 
Know  or  degrees,  or  distances.     Lvdia  may  bo 
As  far  above  me  in  her  form,  as  she 
Is  in  her  birth  beneath  me ;  and  what  I 
In  Sanazarro  liked,  he  loves  in  her. 
But  if  I  free  him  now,  the  benefit 
Being  done  so  timely,  and  confirming  too 
My  strength  and  power,  my  soul's  best  faculties 

being 
Bent  wholly  to  preserve  him,  must  supply  me 
With  all  I  am  defective  in,  and  bind  him 
My  creature  ever.     It  must  needs  be  so. 
Nor  will  I  give  it  o'er  thus. 

Coz.  Docs  our  nephew 
Bear  liis  restraint  so  constantly  as  you 
Deliver  it  to  us  ? 

Car,  In  my  judgment,  sir, 
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lie  suffers  more  for  hi?  offence  to  you, 
Than  in  his  feiir  ofwhat  ran  follow  it. 
I'or  he  is  so  lollectcd  anil  jirepared 
'J"o  "clcome  that  you  shall  determine  of  him, 
jAs  if  his  (ioul)ts  and  fears  were  equal  to  him. 
And  sure  he's  not  acquainted  with  much  sjuilt, 
'J'hat  more  laments  the  tcllinp  one  untruth, 
I'nder  your  pardon  still,  (for  'twas  a  fault,  sir,) 
Than  others,  that  pretend  to  conscience,  do 
Their  cryinc;  secret  sins. 

Co.:.  No  more  ;  this  closs 
Defends  not  the  corruption  of  the  text; 
Urge  it  no  more. 

[Carolo  and  the  others  uhisper. 

Fio.  I  once  more  must  make  bold,  sir, 
To  trench  upon  your  patience.     I  liave 
("onsidered  my  wroiii^s  duly:  Yet  that  cannot 
Divert  my  intercession  for  a  man, 
Your  srracc,  like  me,  once  fa\oiired.     I  am  still 
A  suppliant  to  yon,  that  you  would  vouchsafe 
'J'he  hcarin;:;  his  defence,  and  that  I  may, 
^Vith  your  allowance,  see,  and  comfort  him. 
Then,  ha\in!i  heard  all  that  he  can  alledge 
In  his  excuse  for  being  false  to  you, 
Censure  him  as  you  please. 

Coz.  You  will  o'ercoine  ; 
There's  no  contendinsz;  with  you.    Pray  you,  enjoy 
What  you  desire,  and  tell  him,  he  shall  have 
A  speedy  trial,  in  which  we'll  forbear 
To  sit  as  jud^;c,  because  our  purpose  is 
To  rise  up  his  accuser. 

Fio.  All  increase 
Of  happiness  wait  on  Cozimo. 

[E.reu?it  FiOKixDA  «??(/ Calamixta. 

A/ph.  Was  it  no  more? 

Car.  IVIy  honour's  pawned  for  it. 

Con.  I'll  second  you. 

Lod.  Since  it  is  for  the  service  and  the  safety 
Of  the  hopeful  prince,  fall  what  can  fall,  I'll  run 
The  desf)eratc  hazard. 

Hie.  lie's  no  friend  to  virtue 
That  does  decline  it.  [They  all  kneel. 

Co:.  11a!  what  sue  you  for? 
Shall  we  be  ever  troubled  ?  Do  not  tempt 
That  aiif;er  may  consume  you. 

Car.  Let  it,  sir  : 
The  loss  is  less,  though  innocent  we  perish, 
Than  that  your  sister's  son  should  fall,  unheard, 
I'nder  your  fury.     Shall  we  fear  to  entreat 
That  grace  for  him,  that  are  your  faithful  ser- 
vants, 
Which  you  vouchsafe  the  count,  like   us  a  sub- 
ject .? 

Co:.  Did  not  we  vow,  till  sickness  had  forsook 
Thy  daiighrer  Lydia,  and  ,>he  appeared. 
In  her   perfect  health  and   beauty,  to  plead  for 

him, 
Wc  were  deaf  to  all  persuasion  ? 

Car.  And  that  hope,  sir, 
TIath  wrought  a  miracle.     She  is  recovered, 
And,  if  you  please  to  warrant  her,  will  bring 
The  penitent  prince  before  you. 


Co:.  To  enjoy 
Such   happiness,    what  would  we   not  dispense 
w  ith  ? 

Alph.  Loci.  Hie.  We  all  kneel  for  the  prince. 

Con.  Nor  can  it  stand 
With  your  mercy,   that  are  gracious  to  strangers, 
To  be  cruel  to  your  own. 

Co:,  liut  art  thou  certain 
I  shall  behold  her  at  the  best  ? 

Car.  If  ever 
She  was  handsome,  as  it  fits  not  me  to  say  so, 
She  is  now  much  bettered. 

Co:.  Rise  ;  thou  art  but  dead 
If  this  prove  otherwise.     Lydia,  appear, 
And  feast  an  appetite,  almost  pined  to  death 
With  longing  expectation  to  behold 
1  by  excellencies  :  Thou,  as  beautj-'s  queen, 
Shalt  censure  the  detractors.     Let  my  nephew 
He  led  in  triumph  under  her  command  ; 
WiiW  have  it  so;  and  Sana/arro  tremble 
To  think  whom  he  hath  slandered.     We'll  retire 
Uursebes  a  little,  and  prepare  to  meet 
A  blessing,  which,  imagination  tells  us, 
We  are  not  worthv  of,  and  then  come  forth; 
Hut  with  such  reverence,  as  if  I  w  ere 
Myself  the  priest,  the  sacrifice,  my  heart. 
To  offer  at  the  altar  of  that  goodness, 
I  hat  must  or  kill  or  save  me.         \F.xit  Cozimo. 

Car.  Are  not  these 
Strange  gambols  in  the  duke } 

Alph.  Great  princes  have. 
Like  meaner  men,  their  weakness. 

Lod.  And  may  use  it 
Without  controul  or  check. 

Con.  'Tis  fit  they  sliould  ; 
Their  privilege  were  less  else  than  their  subjects. 

Hie.  Let  them  have  their  humours  ;  there's  no 
crossing  them.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  FioRixDA,  Saxazauuo,  «nrf  Calaminta. 

San.  And  can  it  be  your  bounties  should  fall 
down 
In  showers  on  mv  insratitude  ?  Or  the  wrongs 
^'onr  greatness  should  re>cnge,  teach  you  to  pity? 
What  retribution  can  I  make  ?  what  service 
Pay  to  your  goodness,  that  in  some  proportion, 
May  to  the  world  express  1  would  be  thankful? 
Since  my  engagements  are  so  great,  that  all 
Mv  best  endeavours  to  ajjpear  your  creature, 
('an  but  proclaim  my  wants,  and  what  1  owe 
To  your  inagnilicence. 

Fio.  y\ll  del)t>  are  discharged 
In  this  acknuwlediiment :  Yet,  since  you  please, 
I  shall  impose  some  terms  of  satisfaction 
l"or  that,  which  you  profess  yourself  obliged  for  : 
They  shall  be  gentle  ones,  and  such  as  will  not, 
I  hope,  alllict  you. 

Sun.  iMake  me  understand, 
Great  princess,  what  they  are,  and  my  obedience 
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Shall,  with  all  cheerful  willingness,  subscribe 
To  what  you  shall  coiiimaad. 

Fio.  I  will  bind  you  to 
Make  good  your  pronnse.     First,  I  then  enjoin 

you 
To  love  a  lady,  that  a  noble  way 
Truly  atTects  you ;  and  that  you  would  take 
To  your  protection  and  care,  the  dukedom 
Of  Urbin,  which  no  more  is  mine,  but  yours ; 
And  that,  when  you  have  full  possession  of 
My  person,  as  my  fortunes,  you  would  use  me, 
Not  as  a  princess,  but  instruct  me  in 
The  duties  of  an  humble  wife ;  for  such. 
The  privilege  of  my  birth  no  more  remembered, 
I  will  be  to  you.     This  consented  to, 
All  injuries  forgotten,  on  your  hps 
I  thus  sign  your  quietus. 

San.  I  am  wretched 
In  having  but  one  life  to  be  employed 
As  you  please  to  dispose  it :  And,  believe  it. 
If  it  be  not  already  forfeited 
To  the  fury  of  my  prince,  as  'tis  your  gift, 
With  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul  I'll  study, 
In  what  I  may,  to  serve  you. 

Fio,  I  am  liappy 

Enter  Giovanni  and  Lydia. 

In  this  assurance. — What 
Sweet  lady's  this? 

Sun.  'Tis  Lydia,  madam,  she 

Fio.  I  understand  you. 
Nav,  blush  not ;  by  my  life,  she  is  a  rare  one ! 
And,  if  I  were  your  judge,  I  would   not  blame 

you. 
To  like  and  love  her. — But,  sir,  you  are  mine 

now ; 
And  I  presume  so  on  your  constancy. 
That  I  dare  not  be  jealous. 

San.  All  thoughts  of  her 
Are  in  your  goodness  buried. 

Lyd.  Pray  you,  sir. 
Be  comforted  ;  your  innocence  should  not  know 
What  'tis  to  fear,  and  if  you  but  look  on 
The  guards,   that  you  have  in  yourself,  you  can- 
not. 
The  duke's  your  uncle,  sir ;  and  though  a  little 
Incensed  at  you,  when  he  sees  your  sorrow. 
He  must  be  reconciled.     What  rugged  Tartar, 
Or  cannibal,  though  bathed  in  human  gore. 
But,  looking  on  your  sweetness,  would  forget 
His  cruel  nature,  and  let  fall  his  weapon, 
Though  then  aimed  at  your  throat } 

Giov.  O  Lydia, 
Of  maids  the  honour,  and  your  sex's  glory  ! 
It  is  not  fear  to  die,  but  to  lose  you. 
That  brings  this  fever  on  me.     I  will  now 
]3iscover  to  you  that,  which,  till  this  minute, 
I  durst  not  trust  the  air  with.     Ere  you  knew 
What  power  the  magic  (jf  your  beauty  had, 
I  was  enchanted  by  it,  liked,  and  loved  it, 
My  fondness  still  encreasing  with  my  years ; 
And;  flattered  by  false  hopes,  I  did  attend 


Some  blessed  opportunity  to  move 

The  duke,  with  his  consent,  to  make  vou  mine. 

But  now,  such  is  my  star-crossed  destiny, 

VVlien  he  beholds  you  as  you  are,  he  cannot 

Deny  himself  the  happiness  to  enjoy  you. 

And  I  as  well  in  reason  may  entreat  him 

To  give  away  his  crown,  as  to  part  from 

A  jewel  of  more  value,  such  you  are  : 

Vet,  howsoever,  when  you  are  his  dutchess, 

And  I  am  turned  unto  forgotten  dust, 

Pray  you,  love  ray  memory.     I  should  say  more. 

But  I  am  cut  olF, 

Enter  Cozimo,  Carolo,  Contarino,  and 
others. 

San.  The  duke  !  that  countenance,  once. 
When  it  was  cloached  in  smiles,  shewed  like  an 

angel's; 
But,  now  'tis  folded  up  in  clouds  of  fury, 
'Tis  terrible  to  look  on. 

[27<e  Duke  admiring  Lydia. 

Li/d.  Sir. 

Coz.  A  while 
Silence  your  musical  tongue,  and  let  me  feast 
My  eyes  with  the  most  ravishing  object  that 
They  ever  gazed  on.     There's  no  miniature 
In  her  fair  face,  but  is  a  copious  theme 
W'hich  would  (discoursed   at  large  of)  make  a 

volume. 
What  clear  arched  brows  !  What  sparkling  eyes! 

The  lilies 
Contending  with  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
Who  shall  most  set  them  otf !  What  ruby  lips ! 
Or  unto  what  can  I  compare  her  neck, 
But  to  a  rock  of  crystal  !   Every  limb 
Proportioned  to  love's  wish,  and  in  their  neat- 
ness 
Add  lustre  to  the  richness  of  her  habit, 
Not  borrow  from  it. 

Li/d.  You  are  pleased  to  shew,  sir. 
The  fluency  of  your  language,  in  advancing 
A  subject  nmch  uuworthy. 

Coz.  How  unworthy  ? 
By  all  the  vows  which  lovers  oflTer  at 
The  Cyprian  goddess'  altars,  eloquence 
Itself,  presuming  as  you  are  to  speak  you. 
Would  be  struck  dumb.     And  what  have  you  de- 
served, tlien, 
(Wretches,  you  kneel  too  late)  that  have  endea- 
voured 
To  spout  the  poison  of  your  black  detraction 
On  this  immaculate  whiteness  !  Was  it  malice 
To  her  perfections }  Or 

Fio.  Your  highness  promised 
A  gracious  hearing  to  the  count, 

Lyd.  And  prince  too ; 
Do  not  make  void  such  a  grant. 

Co:,  We  will  not ; 
Yet,  since  their  accusation  must  be  urged. 
And  strongly,  ere  their  weak  defence  have  hear- 
ing, [Seats  the  ladies. 
We  seat  you  here,  as  judges,  to  determine 
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Of  your  gross  wrongs  and  ours.     And  now,  re- 

nieniberiiii; 
Wliose  deputies  \vc  arc,  be  neither  swayed, 
Or  witli  particular  spleen  or  toolisli  i)ity; 
lur  neitlier  ran  become  you. 

('(//•.  Tliere's  some  hope  yet. 
Since  they  have  such  tjentle  judges. 
Coz.  Rise,  and  stand  lortli,  then. 
And  hear  with  horror  to  your  guilty  souls 
What  we   will   prove    against  you.     Could  this 

princess 
(Thou  enemy  to  thyself!)  stoop  her  high  flight 
Of  towerini:  greatness,  to  invite  thy  lowness 
'I'o  look  upon  it,  and  with  nimble  wings 
Of  gratitude,  couldst  thou  forbear  to  meet  it  ? 
Were  her  favours  boundless  in  a  noble  way, 
And  warranted  by  our  allow;nice,  yet, 
In  thy  acceptation,  there  appeared  no  sign 
Of  a  modest  thankfulness? 

Fio.  Pray  you,  forbear 
To  press  that  farther ;  'tis  a  fault  we  have 
Already  heard,  and  p:u'dt)ned. 

Cv.z.  We  will  then 
Pass  over  it,  and  briefly  touch  at  tliat, 
^Vllich  does  concern  ourself;  in  which,  botli  be- 
ing 
Equal  olTenders,  %vhat  we  shall  speak,  pouits 
InditVercntly  at  either.     IIow  we  raised  thee, 
Forgetful  Sanazarro,  of  our  grace, 
To  a  full  possession  of  power  and  honours. 
It  being  too  well  known,  we'll  not  remember. 
And  what  thou  wert  (rash  youtii)  in  expectation, 
(And   from  which,   headlong,  thou  hast  thrown 

thyself) 
Not  Flori'uce,  but  all  Tuscany,  can  witness 
With  admiration.     To  assure  thy  hopes. 
We  did  keep  constant  to  a  widowed  bed. 
Ami  did  deny  ourself  those  lawful  pleasures, 
Our  absolute  power  and  heiglit  of  blood  allowed 

us ; 
JMadc  both  the  keys  that  opened  our  heart's  se- 
crets. 
And  what  you  spake,  believed  as  oracles. 
But  you,  in  recom])ense  of  this,  to  iiiui 
That  gave  you  all,  to  whom  you  owed  your  be- 
ing. 
With  treacherous  lies  endeavoured  to  conceal 
This  jewel  frouj  our  knowledge,  which  ourselt 
Coidd  only  lay  just  claim  to. 
Giov.  Tis  most  true. 
San.  We  both  confess  a  guilty  cause. 
Coz.  Look  <jn  her  ; 
Is  this  a  beauty  fit  to  be  embraced 
13v  any  subject's  arms  ?  Can  any  tire 
Become  that  forehead,  but  a  diadem  .' 
Or,  should  we  grant  your  being  false  to  us 
(  (juld  be  excused,  your  treachery  to  her, 
In  seeking  to  deprive  her  of  tbat  greatness, 
(Her  matchless  fMrm  considered),  she  was  born  to. 
Must  ne'er  find  pardon  !    We  have  spoken,  la- 
dies, 
X^ike  a  rough  orator,  that  brings  more  t-ruth 


Than  rhcforick,  to  make  good  his  accusation. 
And  now  expect  your  sentence. 

[2  he  ladies  descend  from  the  state. 

Lydia.  In  your  birth,  sir, 
You  were  marked  out  the  judge  of  life  and  death. 
And  we,  that  are  your  subjects,  to  attend 
With  trembling  fear  your  doom. 

Fio.  We  do  resign 
This  chair,  as  only  proper  to  yourself. 

Giov.  And,  since  injustice  wc  are  lost,  we  fly 
Unto  your  saving  mercy.  \^AU  kneeling. 

San.  Which  sets  otF 
A  prince  nmch  more  than  rigour. 

Cur.  And  becomes  him. 
When  'tis  expressed  to  such  as  fell  by  weakness, 
That  being  a  twin-born  brother  to  affection, 
Better  than  wreaths  of  conquest. 

Hier.  Lod.  Con.  Alpli.  We  all  speak 
Their  language,  mighty  sir. 

Coz.  You  know  our  temper. 
And,  therefore,   with  more  boldness  venture  on 

it: 
And,  would  not  our  consent  to  your  demands 
Deprive  us  of  a  happiness,  hereafter 
Ever  to  be  despaired  of,  we,  perhaps, 
Might  hearken  nearer  to  you,  and  could  wish, 
With  some  qualificaticm  or  excuse, 
You   might   make   less   the  mountains  of  your 

crimes , 
And  so  invite  our  clemency  to  feast  with  you. 
But  you,  that  know  with  what  impatience 
Of  grief,  we  parted  from  the  fair  Clarinda, 
Our  dutchess,  (let  her  memory  still  be  sacred  !) 
And  with  what  imprecations  on  ourself 
We  vowed,  not  hoping  e'er  to  see  her  equal, 
Wer  to  make  trial  of  a  second  choice. 
If  nature  framed  not  one  that  did  excel  her, 
(As  this  maid's  beauty  prompts  us  that  she  does) 
And  yet,  with  oaths  then  mixed  with  tears,  upon 
1  ler  monument  we  swore  our  eye  should  never 
/\gain  be  tempted;   'tis  true,  and  those  vows 
Are  registered  above;  sometliiiig  here  tells  me. 
Carolo,  thou  heardst  us  swear. 

Cur.  And  swear  so  deeply, 
That  if  all  women's  beauties  were  in  this 
(As  she's  not  to  be  named  with  the  dead  dutch- 
ess), 
Xay,  all  their  virtues  bound  up  in  one  story, 
(Of  which  mine  is  scarce  an  epitome) 
If  you  should  take  her  as  a  wife,  the  weight 
Of  your  perjuries  would  sink  you.     If  I  durst, 
I  had  told  you  this  before. 

Co:.  'Tis  strong  truth,  Carolo  : 
And  yet,  what  was  necessity  in  us 
Caimnt  free  them  from  treason. 

Car.  There's  your  error. 
The  prince,  in  care  to  have  you  keep  your  vovr 
INIade  unto  heaven,  vouchsafed  to  love  my  dangle- 
ter. 

T.i/din.  lie  told  me  so,  indeed,  sir. 

Fio.  And  the  count 
Averred  as  much  to  me. 
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Coz.  You  all  conspire 
To  force  our  mercy  from  us. 

Car.  Which,  given  up 
To  after-times,  preserves  you  unforcsworn  ; 
An  honour,  which  will  live  upon  yoitr  tomb, 
When  your  grcHtness  is  forgotten. 

Co:.  Though  we  know 
All  this  is  practice,  and  that  both  are  false, 
Sucli  reverence  we  will  pav  to  dead  Clarinda, 
And  to  our  serious  oaths,  that  we  are  pleased, 
Witli  our  own  hand,  to  blind  our  eyes,  and  not 
Know  what  we  understand.     Here,  Giovanni, 
Wc  pardon  thee,  and  take  from  us  in  this, 
More  than  our  dukedom  :  love  her.     As  I  part 
With  her,  all  thoughts  of  women  fly  fast  from 

us. 
.Sanazarro,  we  forgive  you  :  in  your  service 
To  this  princess  merit  it.     Yet,  let  not  otiiers 
That  are  in  trust  and  grace,  as  you  have  been, 
hy  the  example  of  our  tenderness, 
I'resume  upon  their  sovereign's  lenity.    [A  shout. 

Enter  CALAxnRixo  and  Petroxella. 

All.  Long  live  great  Cozimo  ! 
Culand.  Sure  the  liuke  is 
In  tlie  giving  vein,  they  are  so  loud.     Come  on,i 
spouse, 


W^e  have  heard  all,  and  we  will  have  our  boon, 
too. 
Coz.  NVhat  is't ! 

Culand.  That  your  grace,  in  remembrance  of 
]My  share  in  a  dance,   and  that  I  played  your 

part 
When   you  should  have  drunk   hard,  would  get 

this  sigiiior's  grant 
To  give  this  damsel  to  me  in  the  church  ; 
For  we  are  contracted.     In  it  you  shall  do 
Your  dukedom  pleasure. 
Coz.  How  ? 

Calund.  Why,  the  whole  race 
Of  such  as  can  act  naturally  fools'  parts, 
Are  quite  worn  out,  and  they  that  do  ^urvive, 
Do  only  zanie  us;  and  we  will  bring  you, 
If  we  die  not  \\ith(jiit  issue,  of  both  sexes 
Such  chopping  mirth-nrakers,  as  shall  preserve 
Perpetual  cause  of  sport,  both  to  your  grace 
And  your  posterity,  tliat  sad  melancholy 
Shall  never  approach  you. 

Coz.  ^^'e  are  pleased  in  it, 
And   will   pay   her  portion.     May    the    passage 

prove 
Of  w  hat's  presented,  worthy  of  your  love 
And  favour,  as  was  aimed ;  and  we  have  all 
That  can,  iu  compass  of  qur  wishes,  fail. 

I  Exeunt  omncs. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Duke  of  Medina. 

Don  Juan  de  Castro,  a  Spatus/i  colonel. 

SaNCHIO,  1      rr  •       .; 

•  '  >  officers  in  the  army. 

Alonzo,   S  ■■'  -^ 

Michael  Perez,  t/ie  copper  captain. 

Leon,  brotlier  to  Altea,  and,  bi)  tier  contrivance, 

married  to  Margaritta. 

Cacafogo,  a  ricfi  usurer. 


WOMEN. 

Margaritta,  a  wanton  lady,  married  to  Leon, 

by  zv/iom  she  is  reclaimed. 
Altea,  her  seryant. 
Clara,  a  Spanish  lady. 
EsTiFANiA,  a  woman  of  intrigue. 
An  old  woman. 
Maid. 
Visitins  ladies. 


Scene — Spain. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— ^  chamber. 


Enter  Don  Juan  de  Castro  and  Michael 
Perez. 

Mich.  Are  your  companies  full,  colonel  ? 

Juan.  ISo,  not  yet,  sir, 
Nor  will  iiot  be  tills  month  yet,  as  I  reckon. 
How  ri>^es  your  conuaaud  ? 

J\Iich.  VVc  jiick  tij)  still. 
And,  as  our  monies  hold  out,  wc  have  men  come. 
About  that  time,  T  think,  we  shall  be  full,  too: 
Many  youni:  i^allants  i;o. 

Juan.  And  inexperienced. 
The  wars  are  dainty  dreams  to  younfj  hot  spirits; 
Time  and  experience  will  allay  those  visions. 
We  have  strant^e  thintis  to  fill  our  numbers : 
There's  one  Don  I/'on,  a  strant;e  uoodly  fellow. 
Commended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends, 
I'or  my  A I  feres. 

Mich.  Vvc  heard  of  him,  and  that  he  hath  ser- 
ved before,  too. 


Juan.  But  no  harm  done,  nor  ever  meant,  Doh 
Michael, 

That  came  to  my  ears  yet :  ask  him  a  question. 

He  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  answers  little. 

To  the  point  less.     He  wears  a  sword,  a  good 
one, 

And  good  clothes,  too ;  he's  whole  skinned,  has 
no  hurt  yet ; 

Good  promising  hopes.     I  ne\er  yet  heard  cer- 
tainly. 

Of  any  gentleman,  that  saw  him  angry. 

Mich.  Preserve  him  ;  he'll   conclude  a  peace, 
if  need  be ; 

Many,  as  stout  as  he,  will  go  along  w  ith  us. 

That  swear  as  valiantly  as  heart  can  wish. 

Their  mouths  cliarged  with  six  oaths  at  once,  and 
wiiole  ones. 

That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creep  into  mole- 
hills. 
Juan.  'Tis  true,  such  we  must  look  for.     Buf^ 
Michael  Perez, 
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When  heard  you  of  Donna  Margaritta,  the  great 

heiress  ? 
Mich.  I  hear  every  hour  of  her,  though  I  ne'er 

saw  her ; 
She  is  the  main  discourse.     Noble  Don  Juan  de 

Castro, 
How  happy  were  that  man  could  catch  this  wench 

up, 
And  live  at  ease  !     She's  fair,  and  young,  and 

wealthy, 
Infinite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious,  too, 
In  all  her  entertainments,  as  men  report. 

Juan.  But  she  is  proud,  sir ;  that  I  know  for 

certain ; 
And  that  comes  seldom  without  wantonness  : 
He,  that  shall  marry  her,  must  have  a  rare  hand. 
Mich.  Would  I  were  married  !  I  would  find 

that  wisdom. 
With  a  light  rein  to  rule  my  wife.  If  e'er  woman. 
Of  the  most  subtile  mould,  went  beyond  me, 
I'd  give  boys  leave  to  hoot  lue  out  of  the  parish. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  there  be  two  gentlewomen  attend  to 
speak  with  you.  » 

Jttan.  Wait  on  them  in. 

Mich.  Are  they  two  handsome  women  ? 

Ser.  They  seem  so,  very  handsome  !  but  they're 
veiled,  sir. 

Mich.  Thou  puttest  sugar  in  my  mouth.    How 
it  melts  with  me  ! 
I  love  a  sweet  young  wench. 

Juan.  Wait  on  them  in,  I  say.    [Exit  Servant. 

Mich.  Don  .Juan. 

Juan.  Michael,  how  you  burnish  ? 
Will  not  this  soldier's  heat  out  of  your  bones  yet? 

Mich.  There  be  two. 

Juan.  Say  honest,  what  shame  have  you,  then  ? 

Mich.  I  would  fain  see  that. 
I've  been  in  the   Indies  twice,   and  have  seen 

strange  things; 
But  for  two  honest  women  : — one  I  read  of  once. 

Juan.  Prithee,  be  modest. 

Mich.  I'll  be  any  thing. 

Enter  Servant,  Donna  Clara  and  Estifania, 
veiled. 

Juan.  You're  welcome,  ladies. 
Mich.  Both  hooded  !  I  like  them  well  though  : 
Thcv  came  not  for  advice  in  law,  sure,  hither. 
Th*^v're  very  modest ;  'tis  a  fine  prcludium. 
Juan.  With  me,  or  with  this  gentleman,  would 

you  speak, lady  ? 
Cla.  With  you,  sir,  as  I  guess,  Juan  de  Castro. 
Mich.  Her  curtain  opens ;  she  is  a  pretty  gen- 
tlewoman, 
Juan.  I  am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bound  to 
fortune, 
I  may  do  any  service  to  your  beauties. 

Cla.  Captain,  I  hear  you're  marching  down  to 
Flanders, 
To  serve  the  Catholic  kin<r. 


Juan.  I  am,  sweet  lady. 
Cla.  I  have  a  kinsman,  and  a  noble  friend, 
Employed  in  those  wars ;  may  be,  sir,  you  know 

him ; 
Don  Campusano,  captain  of  carbines. 
To  whom  I  would  request  your  nobleness 
To  give  this  poor  remembrance.    [Gives  a  letter, 

Juan.  I  shall  do  it : 
I  know  the  gentleman,  a  most  worthy  captain. 
Cla.  Something  in  private. 
Juan.  Step  aside  ;   I'll  serve  thee. 

[Exeunt  Juan  and  Claea. 
Mich.  Prithee,  let  me  see  thy  face. 
Estif.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me ; 
Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fair  memories, 
And  keep  suspect  off  from  their  chastities, 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils. 

Mich.  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  lady's  beauty, 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours : 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is. 
And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Lady,  you  may  to  me 

Estif.  You  must  excuse  me,  signior,  I  come 
Not  here  to  sell  myself. 

Mich.  As  I  am  a  gentleman;  by  the  honour 

of  a  soldier ! 
Estif.  I  believe  you  ; 
I  pray  be  civil :  I  believe  you'd  see  me. 
And  when  you've  seen  me,  I  believe  you'll  like 

me; 
But  in  a  strange  place,  to  a  stranger,  too, 
As  if  I  came  on  purpose  to  betray  you. 
Indeed  I  will  not. 

Mich.  I  shall  love  you  dearly. 
And  'tis  a  sin  to  fling  away  aftection ; 
I  have  no  mistress;  no  desire  to  honour 
Any  but  you. 

I  know  not,  you  have  struck  me  with  your  mo- 
desty 
So  deep,  and  taken  from  me 

All  the  desire,  I  might  bestow  on  others 

Quickly,  before  they  come. 

Estif.  Indeed,  I  dare  not. 
Rut  since  I  see  you're  so  desirous,  sir, 
To  view  a  poor  face,  that  can  merit  nothing 

But  your  repentance 

Mich.  It  must  needs  be  excellent. 
Estif.  And  with  what  honesty  you  ask  it  of 
me. 
When  I  am  gone,  let  your  man  ft)llow  me. 
And  view  what  house  I  enter.     Thither  come, 
For  there  I  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open ; 
And  as  I  like  your  virtuous  carriage,  then, 

Enter  Juan,  Clara,  and  Servant. 

I  shall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  you. 

She  hath  done  her  business ;  I   must  take  my 

leave,  sir. 
Mich.    I'll    kiss   your   fair   white  hand,   and 

thank  you, lady. 
My  man  shall  wait,  and  I  shall  be  yom-  servant. 
Sirrah,  come  near,  hark. 
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Set:  I  shall  do  it  faithfully.  [Exit. 

Juan.   You  will  coinniaiul  me  no  more  ser- 
vices ? 
C/ti.  To  be  careful  of  your  nuble  health,  dear 
sir, 
That.  I  may  ever  honour  vou. 

Juan.  I  thank  you, 
And  kiss  your  hands.     Wait  on  the  ladies  down 
there.  [Exeunt  ladies  and  Seri'unt. 

Mich.  You   had  the  honour  to  sec  the  face, 

that  came  to  you  .? 
Juan.  And 'twas  a  t'air  one.     What  was  yours, 

don  iVIichacl  } 
Mich.  Mine  was  in  the  eclipse,  and  had  a  clo\id 
drawn  over  it. 
But  I  believe  well,  and  I  hope  'tis  handsome. 
She  had  a  hand  uoidd  stir  a  holy  hermit. 
Juan.  Yon  know  none  of  them  ? 
Mich.  No. 

Juan.  Then  I  do,  captain; 
lint  I'll  say  nothinc;  till  I  see  the  proof  on't. 
Sit  elose,  don  Perez,  or  yoiu'  worship's  caui^ht. 
Mich.  Were  those  she  liroucht  love  letters? 
Juan.  A  packet  to  a  kinsman  now  in  Flanders. 
Yours  was  very  modest,  methousht. 

2Iicfi.  Some  young  unmanaged  thing  : 
But  I  may  live  to  see. 

Juan.  ' lis  worth  experience. 
Let  us  walk  abroad  and  view  our  companies. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. —  Another  Street,  Estifama 
crosses  the  stage. 

Enter  a  servant  o/*MicnAEL  Perez  after  her. 

Ser.  '  lis  this  or  that  house,  or  I've  lost  my 
aim  ; 
They're  both  fair  buildings ;   she  walked  plaguy 
fast. 

Enter  Estifania,  courtesies,  and  exit. 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her.     Stay,  that's  she  ! 
'lis  very  she  !  she  makes  mc  a  low  court'sy  : — 
],et  me  note  the  jjlace,  the  street  I  well  remem- 
ber. [E.xeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  chamber  in  J\lARCAniTT.\'s 
house. 

Enter  three  old  Ladies. 

1  J^adif.  What  should  it  mean,   that   in  such 

haste  we're  sent  for  ? 

2  Ladi/.   Belike   the   lady  Margaret  lias  some 

business 
She'd  break  to  us  in  private. 

.3  [mIi/.  It  should  seem  so, 
'1  i-<  :i  <:o(hI  lady,  and  a  wise  young  ladv. 

3  Jadi/.  And  virtuous  enough,  too,  tiiat  I  war- 

rant ye, 
For  a  young  \vr)man  of  her  years:  'lis  a  pity 
To  load  her  lender  age  with  too  much  virtue. 


3  Lndi/.  'Vis  more  sometimes  than  we  can  well 
away  with. 

Enter  Alttta. 
A/t.  (!ood-morrow,  ladies. 
^1//.  'Morrow,  my  good  madam. 

1  J^adi/.  llow  does  the  sweet  young  beauty, 

lady  Margaret.? 

2  Ludi/.  Has  she  slept  well  after  her  walk  last 

night  ? 

1  Lat/i/.  Are  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind  ? 
Att.  All's  well. 

She's  very  well :  she  sent  for  you  thus  suddenly, 
I'o  give  her  counsel  in  a  business 
That  much  concerns  her. 

2  lAidif.  She  does  well  and  wisely, 

To  ask  the  counsel  of  the  ancicntest.     Madam, 
Our  years  have   run   through   many   things   she 
knows  not. 
All.  She  would  fain  marry. 
\  JAidi^.  'Jis  a  proper  callii\g, 
And  well  beseems  her  years.     Who  should  she 
yoke  with  ? 
Alt.    rhat  is  left  to  argue  on.     I  pray,  come  in 
And  break  your  fast;  drink  a  good  cup  or  two, 
I'o   strengthen  your  understandings,  then  shc'il 
tell  ye. 
2  Ludi/.  And  good  wine  breeds  good  counsel ; 
we'll  yield  to  ye.  [£.tt'««^ 

SCENE  IV.— A  street. 

Enter  J  lax  df.  Castro  and  Leon. 

Juan.  Have  you  seen  any  service.? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Juan.  \\  here  ? 

Leon.  ]'"very  where. 

Juan.  \\'hat  otlice  bore. ye  ? 

Leon.  None;  I  was  not  worthy. 

Juan.  \Vliat  cajjtains  know  you  ? 

Jaou.  None;  they  were  ab<)\c  me. 

Juan.  Were  you  ne'er  hurt .? 

Leon.  Not  that  I  well  remember; 
Rut  once  1  stole  a  hen,  and  then  they  beat  me. 
Pray,  ask  me  no  long  questions.     I  ha\e  an  ill 
memory. 

Juan.    This  is  an  ass.      Did   you  ne'er  draw 
vom^  sword  yet  ? 

Lea)!.  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank  Heaven 
for  it. 

Juan,  Nor  ne'er  ta'eu  prisoner.'' 

Leon.  No,  I  ran  away  ; 
For  I  ne'er  had  no  money  to  redecni  me. 

Juan.  C'an  you  eiuhue  a  drum  ? 

Leon.  It  makes  my  luvad  ache. 

Juan.  Are  you  not  \  aliant,  when  you're  drunk  ? 

Jj(On.  I  think  not ;   but  I  ain  loving,  iir. 

Juan.  What  a  lump  is  this  man  ! 
Was  your  t"ather  wi>e  ? 

Lron.  Too  v\  ise  for  ihc,  I'm  sure  ; 
For  he  gave  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brothe;-. 
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Juan.  That  was  no  foolisli  part,  I'll  bear  you 
witness. 
Why  art  thou  sent  to  me  to  he  my  officer, 
Aye,  and  commended,  too,  when  thou  dar'st  not 
fight? 
Leon,   rhere  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion, 
Or  I  am  cozened,  sir ;  men  that  talk  more,  too. 
Juuiu  How  wilt  thou  escape  with  a  bullet .-' 
Leon.  Why,  by  chance. 
They  aim  at  honourable  men ;  alas,  I  am  none, 
sir. 
Juan.    This   fellow    hath  some  doubts  in  his 
talk,  tiiat  strike  me. 

Enter  Aloxzo. 

lie  cannot  be  all  fool.     W^?lcomc,  Alonzo. 

Aton.  What  have  you  got  there.  Temperance 

into  your  company  ?  '■ 
The  spirit  of  peace  ^  we  shall  have  wars  by  the 

ounce,  tlien. 

Enter  Cacafogo, 

Oh,  here*s  another  pumpion,  the  crammed  son  of 

a  starved  usurer,  Cacafogo. 
Both  their  brains,  buttered,  cannot   make    two 
spoonfuls. 
Caca.  i\Iy  father's  dead,  1  am  a  man  of  war, 
too. 
Monies,  demesnes ;  I  have  ships  at  sea,  too,  cap- 
tains. 
Juan.  Take  heed  of  the  Hollanders,  your  ships 

may  leak  else. 
Cuca.  I  scorn  the  Hollanders,    they  are  my 

drunkards. 
Alon.  Put  up  your  gold,  sir,  I  will  borrow  it 

else. 
Cuca.  I  am  satisfied  you  shall  not. 
Come  out,  I  know   thee ;   meet  mine  anger  in- 
stantly ! 
Z.eon.  I  never  wronged  ye. 
Cava.  Thou  hast  wronged  mine  honour, 
Thou  look'st  upon  my  mistress  thrice  laci\iously; 
I'll  make  it  good. 

Jaun.  Do  not  heat  yourself,  you  will  surfeit. 
Cuca.  I'liou  want'st  my  money,   too,    \\\i\\  a 
pair  of  base  bones, 
In  whom  there  was  no  truth,  for  uhicli  I  beat 

thee, 
I  beat  tliee  much  ;  now  I  will  hurt  thee  danger- 
ously. 
This  shall  provoke  thee.  [He  strikes. 

Alon.  You  struck  too  low,  by  a  foot,  sir. 
Juan.  You  must  get  a  ladder,"  when  you  would 

beat  this  fellow. 
Leon.  I  cannot  chuse  but  kick  again  ;  pray, 

pardon  n'.e. 
Cacd.  Hailst  thou  not  asked  my  pardon,  I  had 
killed  thee. 
I  leave  thee,  as  a  thing  despised  ;  boso  /us  7nanos  u 
vost7-u  Signuru.  [I'hit  Caca. 

A/on.  You  have  escape:!  by  Tiiirarlc-  ;  there  is 
not,  in  qJl  Spain, 


A  spirit  of  more  fury  than  this  fire-drake. 

Ltun.  I  see  he's  hasty,  and  I  would  give  him 
leave 
To  beat  me  soundly,  if  he'd  take  my  bond. 

Jua7i.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  fellow  i* 

A/on.  Turn  him  oft'; 
He  will  irifect  the  camp  with  cowardice, 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juun.  About  some  week  hence,  sir, 
If  I  can  hit  upon  no  abler  officer, 
You  shall  hear  from  me. 

Leon.  I  desire  no  better.       _  {^EreLnt. 

SCENE  V. — A  c/iamber  in  IMargauitta's 
/louse. 

Enter  Estifaxia  and  Perez. 

Per.  You  have  made  me  too  bountiful  amends. 
iady, 
For  your  strict  carriage,  when  you  saw  me  first. 
These  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  concealed; 
It  was  a  wrong  to  hide  so  sweet  an  object ; 
I  C(juld  now  chide  ye,  but  it  shall  be  thus : 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetness. 

Estif.  You  appear  to  be  so  honest  and  so  ci- 

Without  a  blush,  sir,  I  dare  bid  you  welcomes'' 

Per.  Now,  let  me  ask  your  name. 

Es/if.   'Tis   Estifania,  the   heir   of  this  poor 
place. 

Per.  Poor,  do  you  call  it.? 
There's  nothing  that  I  cast  mine  eves  upon. 
But  shews  both  rich, and  admirable ;  all  the  rooms 
Are  hung,  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  here; 
The  gardens,  orchards,  every  thing  so  curious. 
Is  all  that  plate  your  own,  too .'' 

Est  if.  'lis  but  a  little. 
Only  for  present  us(> ;  I've  more  and  richer, 
^Vhen  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me  use 

it; 

The  suits  you  sec  of  all  the  upper  chambers. 
Are  those,  that  commonly  adorn  the  house; 
I  think,  I  have,  besides,  as  fair  as  Seville, 
Or  any  town  in  S|)ain,  can  parallel. 

Pc):  Now,  if  she  be  not  married,  I  have  some 
liopcs. 
Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Eslif.  I'^ou  make  me  blush  to  answer; 
I  ever  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour. 
And  that's  the  rea-.on,  that  I  live  retired,  sir. 
Per.  Then  svuuld  I  counsel  you  to  marry  jjret- 
sently, 
(If  I  can  get  her,  I  am  made  for  ever)        [Asiile. 
For  every  year  y<m  luse,  you  lose  a  beauty. 
\  husband  no>v,  an  honest,  caieiul  husband. 
Were   such  a  comfort.      Will  you  walk   above 
stairs  r 
EstiJ'.  This  place  will  fit  our  talk  ;  'tis  fitter 
far,  sir; 
Above,  there  are  day-beds,  and  such  temptations 
I  dare  not  trust,  sir. 

Per.  She  is  excellent  wise  withal,  too. 
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Estif.  Ynu  named  a  husband ;    I  am  not  so 
strict,  sir, 
Nor  tied  iiiito  a  virgin's  solitariness, 
liut  it' an  lioncst,  and  a  noble  one, 
Rich,  and  a  soldier,  for  so  I've  vowed  he  shall  be, 
Were  otVercd  me,  1  tliink  I  should  accept  liim. 
But,  abo,  e  all,  he  must  love. 

Fcr.  He  were  base  else. 
There's  comfort  ministered  in  the  word,  solilicr. 
How  sweetly  should  I  live  ! 

Estif.  I'm  not  so  iirnorant, 
But  that  I  know  well  how  to  be  commanded, 
And  how  a|;;iin  to  make  myself  obey,  sir. 
I  waste  but  little:  I  have  fathered  much: 
My  rial  not  less  worth,  when  it  is  spout, 
If  spent   by  my  direction.     To   please   my  hus- 
band, 
I  hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty. 
To  be  his  maid  in  the  kitchen,  or  his  cook, 
As  in  the  hall  to  know  myself  the  mistress. 

Per.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident  !  now,  fortune, 
stick  to  me. 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  bachelor,  lady ; 
And  such  a  wife  as  you  I  could  love  infinitely. 
They,  that  nse  many  words,  some  are  deceitful : 
I  lonii  to  be  a  husband,  and  a  s^ood  one  ; 
For  'tis  most  certain  I  shall  make  a  precedent 
For  all,  that  follow  me,  to  love  their  ladies. 


I'm  youn^,  you  see;  able,  I'd  have  you  think,  too ; 
If  it  please  you  know,  try  mc   before  you  take 

me. 
'Tis  true,  I  shall  not  meet  in  eqal  wealth  with 

.   y^'      . 

But  jewels,  chains,  such  as  the  war  has  giv«n  me, 
A  thousand  ducats,  too,  in  ready  gold, 
As  rich  clothes,  too,  as  any  he  bears  arms,  lady. 
Estif.  You're  a  gentleman,  and  fjiir,  I  see  by 

ye, 

And  such  a  man  I'd  rather  take 

Per.  Pray,  do  so. 
I'll  have  a  priest  o'  the  sudden, 

Estif'.  And  as  suddenly 
Vou  will  repent,  too. 

Per.  I'll  be  hauged  or  drowned  first. 
By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kiss. 

Estif.  You're  a  flatterer ; 
But  1  must  say  there  was  somethin<;,  when  I  saw 

you 
First,  in  tliat  noble  face,  that  stirred  my  fancy. 

Per.  I'll   stir  it  belter  ere  you  sleep,  sweet 
lady. 
I'll  send  fur  all  mv  trunks,  and  give  up  all  to  ye. 
Into  your  own  dispose,  before  I  bed  ye ; 
And  then,  sweet  wench. — 

Estif.  You  have  the  art  to  cozen  me. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in    Marg.\ritta's 
house. 

Enter  Margaritta,  three  ladies,  and  At.tea. 

■    Mar.  Come  in,  and  give  me  your  opinions 
seriously. 

1  Ladi/.  You  say  vou  have  a  mind   to  marry, 

lady. 
]\Tar.  'Tis  true,  I  have,    for  to  preserve  my 
credit. 
I  desire  my  pleasure,  and  pleasure  I  must  have. 

2  Ladi/.  What  husband  mean  ye? 

Alt.  A  husbiiid  of  an  easy  t'aith,  a  fool. 
Made  by  her  wealth,  and    moulded  to  her  plea- 
sure; 
One,  though  he  sees  himself  become  a  monster. 
Shall  hold  the  door,  and  entertain  the  maker. 

2  Ladi/.  You  grant  there  may  be  such  a  man. 

1  Ludi/.  Yes,  marry ;  but  how  to  bring  hiui  to 

this  rare  perfection. 

2  Lady.    I  hey  must  be  chosen  so,  things  of  no 

honour, 
Nor  outward  honesty. 

I\[ar.  No,  'tis  no  matter; 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  so  thev  be  comely, 

yi//.  With  search,  and  wit,  and  labour, 
I've  found  one  out,  a  right  one,  and  a  perfect. 

Mar.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ? 

All.  Yes,  and  a  soldier;  l)Ut  a-)  L'cntle  as  you'd 
wish  hiui.  A  good  fellow,  and  has  good  clothes, 
if  he  knew  how  to  wear  them. 


]\Iar.  Those  I'll  allow  him  ; 
They  are  for  my  credit.     Does  he  understand 
But  little.? 

Alt.  Very  little. 

l^Iur.  Tis  the  better. 
Have  not  the  wars  bred  him  up  to  anger  ? 

Alt.  No,  he  won't  quarrel  \\ith  a  dog  that  bitc^ 
him ; 
Let  him  be  drunk  or  sober,  he's  one  silence. 

Mar.  H'as  no  capacity  what  honour  is; 
For  that's  a  soldier's  god  } 

All.  Honour's  a   thing  too  subtle  for  his  wis- 
dom ; 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he's  right  honourable. 

j\Iar.  Is  he  so  goodly  a  man,  do  you  say  ? 

Alt.  As  you  shall  see,  lady; 
But,  to  all  this,  he's  but  a  trunk. 

il/(/A  I'd  have  him  so. 
(>(),  find  mo  out  this  man,  and  let  me  see  him. 
If  lie  be  that  motion,  that  you  tell  me  of, 
.And  make  no  moie  noise,  I  shall  entertain  him. 
Let  him  be  here. 

Alt.  He  shall  attend  your  ladyship.    [Exeunt, 

SCEXE  11.—^  street. 

Enter  Jian,  Ai.onso,  and  Perez. 

Jnan.  Why,  thouVt  not  married  indeed  ? 

Per.  No,  no,  pray  think  so. 
.Vlas  !  I  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning, 
Nor  worth  a  lady's  eye. 
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Alon.  Wou'dst  steal  a  fortune, 
And  make  none  of  thy  friends  acqu^nted  with  it, 
Nor  bid  us  to  thy  wedding  ? 

Per.  No,  indeed. 
There  was  no  wisdom  it  it,  to  bid  an  artist, 
An  old  seducer,  to  a  female  banquet. 
I  can  cut  up  my  pie  without  your  instructions, 

Juan.  Was  it  the  wench  in  the  veil  ? 

Per.  Basta;  'twas  she. 
The  prettiest  rogue,  that  e'er  you  looked  upon; 
The  ioving'st  thief! 

Juan.  And  is  she  rich  withal,  too  ? 

Per.  A  mine,  a  mine;    there  is  no  end  of 
her  wealth,  colonel ; 
I  am  an  ass,  a  basliful  fool.     Pr'ythee,  colonel, 
How  do  thy  companies  fill  now  ? 

Juan.  You're  merry,  sir; 
You  intend  a  safer  war  at  home,  belike,  now  ? 

Per.  I   do  not  think  I  shall  fight  much  this 
year,  colonel  ; 
I  find  myself  s^iven  to  my  ease  a  little. 
I  care  not,  if  I  sell  my  foolish  company ; 
They're  things  of  hazard. 

Alon.  How  it  angers  me, 
This  fellow,  at  lirst  sight,  should  win  a  lady, 
A  rich  young  wench And  I,  that  have  con- 
sumed 
My  time  and  art  in  searching  out  their  subtleties, 
Like  a  fooled  alchymist,  blow  up  my  hopes  still. 
"When  shall  we  come  to  thy  house,  and  be  freely 


merry 


Per.  When  I  have  managed  her  a  little  more. 
I  have  an  house  to  maintain  an  army. 

Alon.  If  thy  wife  be  fair,  thou'lt  have  few  less 
come  to  thee. 

Per.  Where  they'll  get  entertainment,  is  the 
point ; 
Signior,  I  beat  no  drum. 
May  be  I'll  march,  after  a  month  or  two, 
To  get  a  fresh  stomach.     I  find,  colonel, 
A  wantonness  in  wealth,  methinks,  I  agree  not 

with. 
-Tis  such  a  trouble  to  be  married,  too, 
And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  importance. 
Jewels  and  plate,  and  fooleries  molest  me. 
To  have  a  man's  brains  whimsied  with  his  wealth. 
Before  I  walked  contentedly. 

Elder  Servant. 

Ser.  My  mistress,  sir,  is  sick,  because  you're 
absent. 
She  mourns,  and  will  not  eat. 

Per.  Alas,  my  jewel  ! 
Come,  I'll  go  with  thee.     Gentlemen,  your  fair 

leaves ; 
You  see  I  am  tied  a  little  to  my  yoke  ; 
Pray,  pardon  me ;    would  ye  had  both  such  lo- 
ving wives ! 
Jm«w.  I  thank  ye 
For  your  old  boots.     Never  be  blank,  Alonzo, 
Because  this  fellow  has  outstripped  thy  fortune. 
Tell  rae,  ten  days  hence,  what  he  is,  and  how 


The   gracious   state  of  matrimony  stands  with 

hnn. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner;  when  Margaritta  comes, 
We'll  visit  both ;  it  may  be  then  your  fortune. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— ^  chamher. 

Enter  Margaritta,  Altea,  and  Ladies. 

Mar.  Is  he  come  ? 

Alt.  Yes,  madam,  he  has  been  here  this  half 
hour. 
I've  questioned  him  of  all  that  you  can  ask  him. 
And  find  him  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man. 

Mar.  Call  him  in,  Altea.  [Exit  Altea. 

Enter  Leon  and  Altea. 

A  man  of  a  comely  countenance.     Pray  ye,  come 

this  way. 
Is  his  mind  so  tame  ? 

Alt.  Pray  question  him,  and,  if  you  find  him 
not 
Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him  off;  there's  no 
harm  df)ne. 
Mar.  Can  ye  love  a  young  lady .?     How  he 

blushes ! 
Alt.  Leave  twirling  of  your  hat,  and  hold  your 
head  up, 
And  speak  to  the  lady. 

Leon.  Yes,  I  think  I  can  ; 
I  must  be  taught ;    I  know  not  what  it  means, 
madam. 
Mar.  You   shall   be   taught.     And   can  you, 
when  she  pleases. 
Go  ride  abroad,  and  stay  a  week  or  two  ? 
You  shall  have  men  and  horses  to  attend  ye, 
And  money  in  your  purse. 

Leon.  Yes,  I  love  riding  ; 
And  when  I  am  from  home,  T  am  so  merry  ! 
Alar.  Be  as  merry  as  you  will.     Can  you  as 
handsomely. 
When  you  are  sent  for  back,  come  with  obedi- 
ence, 
And  do  your  duty  to  the  lady  loves  you .? 
Leon.  Yes,  sure,  I  shall. 
Mar.  And  when  you  see  her  friends  here, 
Or  noble  kinsmen,  can  you  entertain 
Their  servants  in  the  cellar,  and  be  busied. 
And  hold  your  peace,  whate'er  you  see  or  hear  ? 
Leon.  '  Fwere  fit  I  were  hanged  else. 
Mar.  Come,  salute  me. 
Leon.  Madam  ^ 

Mar.   How  the  fool  shakes !    I  will  not  eat 
you,  sir. 
Can't  you  salute  me  ? 

Leon.  Indeed,  I  know  not ;  but,  if  your  lad)'- 
sliip  will 
Please  to  instruct  me,  sure  I  sliall  learn. 
Mar.  Come  on,  then. 

Leon.  Conic  on,  then.  [He  kisses  her. 

Mar.  You  shall,  iheu,  be  instructed. 
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H'l  shonW  he  this  lady,  that  affects  ye; 
Nay,  say  I  ni;irry  yc  ? 
A/t.  Jiark  to  "the  lady. 
Miu:  What  money  have  yc  ? 
Leon.  None,  madam,  nor  no  friends. 
I  would  do  any  tiling  to  serve  your  ladvship. 
J\lar.  You  iijusl  not  look   to    he   my  master, 
sir. 
Nor  talk  jn  the  house,  as  though  you  wore  the 

breeches ; 
No,  norcon^mand  in  any  thing. 

Leon.  I  will  not ; 
Alas,  I  am  not  able  !  I've  no  wit,  madam. 

jMur.  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any; 
'Twill  spoil  your  head.     I  take  ye  upon  charity, 
And  like  a  servant  ye  must  be  unto  nie. 
As  I  behold  your  duty,  I  shall  love  you ; 
Can  you  mark  these  ? 

L.riDi.  Yes,  indeetl,  forsooth. 
Alur.  There  is  one  thing, 
That,  if  I  take  ye  in,  I  put  ye  from  mr, 
XJtterly  from  me  ;  yon  nmst  not  be  sauey, 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  me, 
Scarce  know  me,  when  I  call  ve  not. 

Leon.  I  will  not.     Alas,  I  never  knew  myself 

HUtliciently  ! 
Mar.  Nor  nmst  not  now. 
Leon.  I'll  be  a  dog  to  please  vou. 
Miir.  Indeed,  you  nuist  fetch  and  carry  as  T 

appoint  ye. 
J^eon.  I  were  to  blame  else. 
Mar.  Kiss  me  again.  [A'/sses  her. 

If  you  see  me 

Kiss  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour,  sir, 
You  must  not  start,  nor  be  otl'ended. 

Leon.  No,  if  you  kiss  a  thousand,  I  shall  be 
contented  ; 
It  will  the  better  teach  mc  how  to  please  ve. 
A/f.  I  told  ye,  madam. 
Mar.  'fis  the  man  I  wished  for,  the  less  you 

speak 

Leon.  I'll  never  speak  again,  madam. 
But  when  you  charge  me;    then  TU  speak  softly 
too. 
3Iar.   Get    rac    a    priest;    I'll    wed    him    in- 
stantly. 
But,  when  you're  married,  sir,  you  must  wait  on 

me, 
And  see  ye  observe  mv  laws. 
Leon.  Else  you  shall  hang  me.  , 
Mar.  I'll  give  you  better  elolhcs,  when   you 
deserve  them. 
Come  in,  and  SGr\e  for  witness. 
Omnes.  We  shall,  madam. 
Mar.  And  then  away  to  the  city  presently ; 
I'll  to  my  new  house,  and  new  companv. 

Leon.  A  thousand  crowns  are  thine;  I'niamaile 
man. 

[Aside  to  Altf.a. 
All.   Do  not  break  out  too  soon. 
Leon.  I  know  my  time,  wench. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — A  grand  saloon. 
Enter  Clara  and  Estiiaxia,  with  a  paper. 

Cla.  What,  have  you  caught  him  } 

Estif.  Yes. 

Cla.  And  do  you  find  him 
A  man  of  those  hopes,  that  you  aimed  at? 

EsliJ'.  Ye-.,  and  the  most  kind  uian  ; 
I  find  liim  rich  too,  Clara. 

Cla.   Hast  thou  married  hiu)  ? 

Eslif.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  fish  wilh(jut  a 
bait,  wench  ? 
I  boh  for  fools.     He  is  mine  own.     I  have  him. 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  \n\]\  like  a  trout; 
.And  as  I  cast  it,  so  I  caught  him  daintily; 
And  all,  he  has,  I've  stowecl  at  my  devotion. 

Cla.  Does  the  lady  know  this  ?    she's  coming 
now  to  town  : 
Now,  to  live  her<",  in  this  house, 

Esfif.  Ix^t  her  come. 
She  sliall  be  welcome,  I'm  prepared  for  her ; 
She's  mad,  sure,  if  she  be  angry  at  my  fortune  ; 
i'or  what  1  have  made  bold. 

Cla.  Dost  thou  not  love  him  .' 

Estif.  Yes,  entirely  well. 
As  long  as  there  he  stays,  and  looks  no  farther 
Int(j    my    ends;    but   when    he   doubts,    1    hate 

him ; 
And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to  cozen 

him. 
How  to  decline  their  wi\c5,  and  curb  their  man- 
ners ; 
T(j  put  a  stern  and  strong  rein  to  their  natures: 
And  holds  he  is  an  ass  not  worth  acquaintance, 
That  cannot  moidd  a  devil  into  obedience. 
I  owe  him  a  good  turn  tor  tiiesv  opinions; 
And,  as  I  find  his  temper,  I  may  pay  him. 

Enter  Perkz. 

O,  here  he  is  !  now  you  shall  see  a  kind  n\an. 

Per.  I\Jy  Estifani;;,  shall  we  to  dinner,  lamb? 
I  know  thou  stay'st  for  me. 
Esfif.   I  eamiot  eat  else. 
]'er.  I  never  enter,  but  methinks  a  paradise 
.\ppears  about  me. 

E'^tif.  You  are  welcome  to  it,  sir. 
J\r.  I  think  I  have  the  sweetest  seat  in  Spain, 
wench, 
Methinks  the  richest,  too.     We'll  eat  i,'  the  gar- 
den. 
In  one  of  the  arbours ;  there 'tis  cool  and  plea- 
sant; 
And  have  our  wine  cooled  in  the  running  foun- 
tain. 
W' ho's  that  ? 

J'jstif'.  A  friend  of  mine,  sir. 
J'er.  Of  what  breeduig  ? 
Estif.  A  gentlewoman,  sir. 
Per.  What  business  has  she? 
Is  she  a  woman  learned  in  the  mathematics  f 
Can  she  tell  fortunes  ? 

Estif.  More  than  I  know,  sir. 
3 
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Per,  Or  has  she  e'er  a  letter  from  a  khisvvo- 
mati, 
That  must  be  delivered  in  my  absence,  wife  ? 
Or  comes  she  from  the  doctor  to  s;ilute  ye, 
And  learn  your  health  ?  she  looks  not  like  a  con- 
fessor. 
Estif.    What    needs   all  this?    why    are   you 
troubled,  sir? 
What  do  you  suspect  ?  she  cannot  cuckold  ye  : 
She  is  a  woman,  sir,  a  very  woman. 

Per.  Your  very  woman  may  do  very  well,  sir, 
Towards  the  matter ;  for,  though  she  cannot  per- 
form it 
In  her  own  person,  she  may  do  it  by  proxy. 
Your  rarest  jugirlers  work  still  by  conspiracy. 
Estif.  Cry  ye  mercy,  husband  f  you  are  jealous, 
then, 
And  haply  suspect  me? 
Per.  No,  indeed,  wife. 

Estif.  Methinks  you  should  not,  till  you  have 
more  cause, 
And  clearer,   too.     I'm  sure  you*\e  heard  say, 

husband, 
A  woman  forced  will  free  herself  through  iron ; 
A  happy,  calm,  and  good  wife,  discontented, 
May  be  caught  by  tricks. 

Per.  No,  no  :  I  do  but  jest  with  ye. 
Estif.  To-morrow,  friend,  I'll  see  you. 
Cla.  I  shall  leave  ye 
Till   then,   and  pray   all   may   go  sweetly  with 
ye.  \^Eiit. 

[Knocking. 
Estf.    W^hy,  where's  the  girl?    who's  at  tlie 
door  ?  [Knock. 

Per.  Wlio  knocks  there  ? 
Is't  for  the  king  you  come,  ye  knock  so  boister- 
ously ? 
Look  to  the  door. 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  My  lady,  as  I  live  !   mistress,  my  lady's 
come ; 
She's  at  the  door ;  I  peeped  through,  I  saw  her, 
And  a  stately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 

Estf.  This  was  a  week  too  soon,  but  I  must  i 
meet  with  her,  ] 

And  set  a  new  wiieel  going ,  and  a  subtle  one. 
Must  blind  this  mighty  Mars,  or  I  am  ruined. 

[Aside. 
Per.  What  are  they  at  the  door  ? 
Estf.  Such,  my  Michael, 
As  you  may  bless  the  day  they  entered  here; 
Such  for  our  good. 
Per.  'Tis  well. 
Estf.  Nay,  'twill  be  better 
If  you  will  let  me  but  dispose  the  business, 
Anrl  be  a  stranger  to  it,  and  not  disturb  me. 
What  have  I  now  to  do   but  advance  your  for- 
tune ? 
Per.  Do,  I  dare  trust  thee ;  I  am  ashamed  I 
was  angry ; 
I  lind  thee  a  wise  young  wifQ, 

A'oi..  ir. 


Estif.  I'll  wise  your  worship 
Before  I  leave  ye."  [Aside.]  Pray  yc  walk  by,  and 

say  nothing; 
Only  salute  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,  sir; 
I  was  born  to  make  yc  a  man. 

Per.  The  rogue  speaks  heartily  : 
Her  good-will  colours  in  her  cheeks :  I  am  born 

to  love  her. 
I  must  be  gentle  to  these  tender  natures  : 
A  soldier's  rude,  harsh  words  befit  not  ladies ; 
Nor  must  we  talk  to  them,  as  we  talk  to 
Our  officers.     I'll  give  her  way,  for  'tis  for  me 

she 
Woiks  now;  I  am  husband,  heir,  and  all  she  has^ — 

Enter  Margaritta,  Leon,  Altea,  and  Ladies. 
Wlio  are  these  ?  I  hate  such  flaunting  things. 
A  woman  of  rare  presence  !  excellent  fair ; 
This  is  too  big,  sure,  fm-  a  bawdy  house; 
Too  open  seated,  too. 

Estif.  My  husband,  lady. 
Mar.  You  have  gained  a  proper  man. 
Per.  Whate'er  I  am,  I  am  your  servant,  lady* 

[Kisses^ 
Estf.  Sir,  be  ruled  now,       [Apart  to  Perlz. 
And  I  shall  make  you  rich  :  this  is  my  cousin; 
That  gentleman  doats  on  her,  even  to  death. 
See  how  he  observes  her. 

Per.  She  is  a  goodly  woman. 
Estif.  She  is  a  mirror. 
But  she  is  poor,  she  were  for  a  prince's  side  else; 
This  house  she  has  brought  him  to  as  to  her  own. 
And  presuming  upon  me,  and  on  my  courtesy — ■ 
Conceive   me  short;    he  knows   not   but  she's 

wealthy  : 
Or  if  he  did  know  otherwise,  'twere  all  one, 
He's  so  far  gone. 

Per.  Forward  ;  she's  a  rare  face. 
Estif  This  we  must   carry  with   discretion, 
husband. 
And  yield  unto  her  for  four  days. 

Per.    Yield    our    house   up,    our    goods   and 

wealth  ! 
Estf.  All   this  is  but  seeming.     Do  you  see 
this  writing  ? 
Two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  when  they  are  mar- 
ried, 
Has  she  sealed  to  for  our  good — The  time  is  un- 
fit now ; 
I'll  shew  it  you  to-morrow. 
Per.  AUthe  house? 

Estif.  All,  all ;  and  we'll  remove,  too,  to  con- 
firm liim. 
They'll  into  the  country  suddenly  again. 
After  they  are  matched,  and  then  she'll  open  to 
him. 
Per.  The  whole  possession,  wife  ?  I^ook  what- 
you  do. 
A  part  of  the  house. 

Estif.  No,  no,  they  sliall  have  all. 
And  take  their  p'.eajiu-c  too;   'tis  lor  our  advan- 
tage. 
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Why,  what's  four  days  ?  Had  you  a  sister,  sir, 
A  niece,  or  mistress,  that  required  this  courtesy, 
And  should  I  make  a  scruple  to  flo  you  good? 

Per.  It"  easily  it  would  come  hack. 

Est  if.  I  swear,  sir,  as  easily  as  it  came  on. 
Is't  not  pity 

To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  for  a  little  help 

You  i;ive  away  no  house. 

Per.  Clear  hut  that  (|ueslion. 

Est  if.  I'll  put  the  writings  into  your  hand. 

Per.  Well  then. 

Estif.  And  you  shall  keep  them  safe. 

Per.  I'm  satislicd.     Would   I   had  the  wench 
too! 

Estif.  When  she  has  married  him, 
So  infmite  his  love  is  linked  unto  her, 
You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinch, 
!RIay  have — Hea\en  knows  what. 

Per.  I'll  remove  my  trunks  straight. 
And  take  some  poor  house  hy ;  'tis  but  four  days. 

Estif'.  I  ha\  e  a  poor  friend  ;  there  we  will  be. 


Per.  Tis  well  then. 

Estif.  Go  handsome  ofl',  and  leave  the  house 

clear. 
Per.  Well. 

Estif.  That  little  stuff  we'll  use  shall   follow 
after ; 
And  a  boy  to  guide  yc.    Peace,  and  we  are  made 
both. 
]\[ar.  Come,   let's  go  in.     Arc  all    the   rooms 
kept  sweet,  wench  ? 

Estif.  They're  sweet  and  neat.    [Exit  Pekez. 
Mur.  Why,  where's  your  husband  .' 
Estif.  Gone,  madam. 
When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  must  give  place, 
lady. 
al/«r.  Well,  send  you  joy;    you  would  not  let 
me  knovv  it, 
Yet  I  shall  not  forget  ye. 

Estif.  Thank  your  ladyship. 

Mar.  Come,  lead  me.  [E.vcioit. 


ACT    TIL 


SCENE  L—A  Chamber. 


Enter  Margaritta  and  Altea. 

Alt.  Are  you  at  ease  now  ?  Is  your  heart  at 
rest, 
Kow  you  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella, 
To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opinion 
From  your  fair  credit.^ 

Alar.  I  am  at  peace,  .Altea. 
If  he  continue  but  tiie  same  he  shews, 
And  be  a  master  of  that  ignorance 
lie  OTitwardly  professes,  I  am  happy. 

Alt.  You're  a  made  woman. 

Mar.  But  if  he  should  prove  now 
A  crafty  and  dissembling  kind  of  husband, 
One  read  in  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the  art 
Of  villainy  concealed .'' 

Alt.  My  life,  an  innocent. 

Mar.  That's  it  I  aim  at. 
That's  it  I  ho|)c  too,  then  I'm  sure  I  rule  him  : 
For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children, 
Brought  up  under  a  hard  mcjther-in-law,  a  cruel, 
Who,  being  not    used  to  breakfasts  antl  colla- 
tions, 
When  they  have  coarse  bread  offered,  are  thank- 
ful, 
And  take  it  for  a  favour  too. 
Are  the  rooms  made  ready 
To  entertain  my  friends  ?  I  long  to  dance  now. 
Let  me  have  a  song.     Is  the  great  conch  up 
The  duke  of  Medina  sent? 

Alt.  Your  house  is  nothing  now  but  \arious 
pleasures. 
The  gallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Mar.  I^t  them  gaze  on. 
I  was  brought  up  a  courtier,  high  and  happy  ; 
And  company  is  my  delight,  and  courtship. 


And  handsome   servants  at  my  will.     Where's 

my  good  husband  ? 
Where  does  he  wait  ? 

Alt.  lie  knows  his  distance,  madam. 
I  warrant  ye  he  is  busy  in  the  cellar 
Among  his  fellow-servants,  or  asleep. 
Till  your  commands  awake  him. 

Enter  Leon  and  Lorenzo. 

Alar.  'Tis  well,  Altea  ; 
It  should  be  so ;  my  ward  I  must  preserve  him. 
Who  sent  for  him?  IIow  dare  he  come  uncalled 

for? 
His  bonnet  on  too  ! 

Alt.  Sin-e  he  sees  you  not. 

]\hir.  How  scornfully  he  looks  ! 

J.ron.  Are  all  the  chambers 
Decked  and  adorned  thus  tor  my  lady's  pica- 
sure  ? 
New  hangings  every  hour  for  entertainment? 
.Vnd  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels  to  give  lustre? 

Scr.  They  are,  and  yet  there   nuiat  be  more 
and  richer ; 
It  is  her  will. 

].eo)i.  Hum,  is  it  so?  'Tis  excellent. 
I-.  it  her  will,  too,  to  have  feasts  and  banquet?, 
IvcN  els  and  masques  ? 

Ser.  She  ever  loved  them  dearly ; 
And  we  shall   ha\  e  the  bravest  house  kept  now, 

sir. 
I  nuist  not  call  yc  master ;  she  has  warned  rac ; 
Nor  nuist  not  put  my  hat  off  to  you. 

Leon.  Tis  no  fashion. 
What  though  I  be  her  husband,  I'm  your  fellow; 
I  mnv  cut  first  ? 

Scr.  'Hiat's  as  you  shall  deserve,  sir. 

Livn.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
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Enter  a  Lady. 

1  Ladi/.  IMadam,  the  duke  Medina,  with  some 

captains, 

Will  conu:  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wine, 

And  their  best  services. 

Mar.  They  shall  be  welcome. 

See  all  be  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion. 

Go,  get  your  best  clothes  on;    but,  till  I  call  ye. 

Be  sure  vou  be  not  seen.     Dine  with  the  gentle- 
women. 

And  behave  yourself  handsomely,  sir ;  'tis  for  my 
credit. 

Enter  a  second  Lady. 

2  Ladi/.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia ^ 

Leon.  That's  a  bawd  ; 

A  three-piled  bawd  ;  bawd  major  to  the  army. 
2  Lady.  Has  brought  her  coach  to  wait  upon 
your  ladyship, 
And  to  be  informed  if  you  will  take  the  air  this 
morninu. 
Leon.  The  neat  air  of  her  nunnery. 
Mar.  Tell  her  no ;  i'  the  afternoon  I'll  call  on 

her. 
2  Lady.  I  will,  madam.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Faith,  madam,  in  my  little  understand- 
in  2, 
You'd  better  entertain  your  honest  neighbours. 
Your  friends  about  ye,  that  may  speak  well  of 

And  give  a  worthy  mention  of  your  bounty. 

Mar.  How  now,  what's  this  ? 

Leon,  'lis  only  to  persuade  ye 
Courtiers  are  tickle  things  to  deal  withal, 
A  kind  of  march-pane  men   that  will  not  last, 

madam ; 
An  egg  and  pepper  goes  farther  than   their  por- 
tions ; 
And  in  a  well-knit  body,  a  poor  parsnip 
Will  play  his  prize  above  their  strong  potables. 

Mar.,  The  fellow's  mad  ! 

Leon.  lie,  that  shall  counsel  ladies, 
That  have  both  liquorish  and  ambitious  eyes, 
Is  either  mad  or  drunk,  let  him  speak  gospel. 

Ait.  He  breaks  out  modestly. 

Leon.  Pray  ye  be  not  angry  ; 
IMy  indiscretion  has  made  bold  to  tell  ye 
\\  hat  you'll  find  true. 

Mar.  Thou  dar'st  not  talk  ? 

Leon.  Not  much,  madam  ; 
You  have  a  tie  upon  your  servant's  tongue ; 
He  dare  not  be  so  bold  as  reason  bids  him ; 
Twere  fit  there  were  a  stronger  on  your  temper. 
Ne'er  look  so  stern  upon  me!  I'm  your  husband: 
But  what  are  husbands?  Read  the  New  World's 

Wonders, 
Such  husbands  as  this  monstrous  world  produces, 
And  you  will  scarce  find  such  strange  deformities; 
They're  shadows  to  conceal  your  venal  virtues ; 
Sails  to  your  mills,  that  grind  with  all  occasions; 
Balls  that  lie  by  you,  to  wash  out  your  stains ; 


And  bills  nailed  up  witli  horns  before  your  doors. 
To  rent  out  wantonness. 

Mar.  Do  you  hear  him  talk.? 
Leon.  Vvc  done,  madam  : 
An  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  men  deliver ; 
Shortly  I  shall  be  such,  then  I'll  speak  wonders. 
'Till  when  I  tie  myself  to  my  obedience.     [Exit. 
Mar.  First  I'll  untie   myself.     Did   you  mark 
the  gentleman. 
How  boldly  and  how  saucily  he  talked. 
And  how  uidike  the  lump  I  took  him  for ! 
The  piece  of  ignorant  dough!  he  stood  up  to  me, 
And  rated  my  commands. 
This  was  your  providence, 
Your  wisdom,  to  elect  this  gentleman, 
Your  excellent  forecast  in  the  man,  your  know- 
ledge ! 
What  think  ye  now  ? 

All.  I  think  him  an  ass  still. 
This  boldness,   some  of  your  people  have  blown 

into  him, 
This  wisdom  too,  with  strong  w  ine  ;  'tis  a  tyrant, 
And  a  philosopher  also,  and  finds  out  reasons. 
Mar.  I'll  have  my  cellar  locked,  no  school  kept 
there, 
Nor  no  discovery.     I'll  turn  my  drunkards. 
Such  as  are  understanding  in  their  draughts. 
And  dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  wherefores. 
To  grass  immediately  :  I'll  keep  all  fools ; 
Sober  or  drunk,  still  fools   that   shall   know  no- 
thing. 
Nothing  belongs  to  mankind  but  obedience. 
And  such  a  hand  I'll  keep  over  this  husband. 
Alt.  He'll  faH  again  ;  my  life,  he  cries  by  this 
time : 
Keep  him  from  drink ;  he's  a  high  constitution. 

Ent£r  Leon. 

Leon.  Shall  I  wear  my  new  suit,  madam  } 
Mar.  No,  your  old  clothes. 
And  get  you  into  the  country  presently. 
And  see  my  haw  ks  well  trained :  you  shall  have 

victuals, 
Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  palates,  sir, 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds;  it  is  too  good  too. 
Leon.  (lood  madam,  be  not  so  rough  with  re- 
pentance ! 
Alt.  You  see  how  he's  come  round  again. 
Mar.  I  see  not  what  I  expect  to  see. 
Leon.  You  shall  see,  madam,   if  it  please  your 

ladyship. 
Alt.  He's  humbled ; 
Forgive,  good  lady. 

Mar.  Well,  go,  get  you  handsome, 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Leon.  Have  ye  yet  no  feeling  ? 
I'll  pinch  you  to  the  bones  then,  mv  proud  ladv. 

[Fxit. 
Mar.  See  you  preserve  him  thus,  upon  my  fa- 
vour. 
You  know  his  temper,  tie  him  to  the  grindstone ; 
The  next  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  liim. 
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I'll  have  no  needy  rascals  I  tie  to  mc 
Dispute   my  lite.     Come  in,  and   sec   all   hand- 
some. 
Alt.  I  iiopc  to  see  you  so  too,  I've  \vn)up;lit  ill 
else.  \^Fixeunt. 

SCENE  IT. — Au  ordinari/  apartment. 

Enter  Pekez. 

Per.  Shall  I 
Never  return  to  mine  own  house  a<;ain  ? 
We're  lodged  here  in  the  miserablcst  dog-hole  I 
A  conjuror's  circle  cives  content  above  it; 
A  hawk's  mew  i-,  a  piincelv  palace  to  it: 
AN  r  have  a  })ed  no  hijii^er  than  a  basket, 
And  we  lie  like  butter  dapt  tocether, 
And  sweat  ourselves  to  sauce  innnediately ; 
The  fumes  are  infinite,  that  inhabit  here  too. 
Ami  to  that  st)  tliick  they  cut  like  marmalade; 
So- various  too,  they'll  pose  a  gold  finder. 

iNiever  return  to  mine  ow  n  paradise 

WJiy,  wife,  I  say;  why,  Estifania  ! 
Kstif.  [?c;7///«.]  I'm  going  presently. 
Per.  I\Iake  haste,  good  jewel. 
I'm  like  the  people  that  live  in  the  sweet  islands: 
I  die,  I  die,  if  I  stay  but  one  day  more  here. 
My  lungs  are  rotten  with  the  dumps  that  rise, 
And  I  cough  notiiing  now  but  stinks  of  all  sorts. 
The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  starved  rats, 
(For  they're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here,) 
And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils ; 
They've  eat  a  map  o'  the  whole  world  t\p  already, 
And  if  we  stay  a  uiglit,  we're  gone  for  company. 
There's  an  old  woman,  that's  now  grown  to  mar- 
ble. 
Dried  in  this  brick-kiln,  and  she  sits  i'  the  cliim- 

ney, 
Which  is  but   three  tiles  raised,   like  a  house  of 

cards. 
The  true  proportion  of  an  old  smoaked  Sybil. 
There  is  a  young  thing  too,  that  nature  meant 
For  a  maid  servant,  but  'tis  now  a  monster ; 
She  has  a  hu>k  about  her  like  a  chcsnut, 
^\'ith  laziness,  and  living  under  the  line  here ; 
And  these  two  makes  a  hollow  so'.uid  together, 
Like  frogs,  or  winds   between   two  doors,   that 
murmur. 

Enter  Estifaxta. 

Mercy  deliver  me.     Oh,  are  you  come,  wife ; 
Shall  we  be  free  again  ? 

Est  if.  I  am  now  going. 
And  you  shall,  presently,  to  your  own  house,  sir  : 
The  remembrance  of  this  small  vexation 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
liy  that  time  yon  have  said  ynur  orisons, 
And  broke  your  fast,  I  shall  be  back,  and  reativ 
'^lo  usher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  freedom. 

Per.  Break  n;y  fast !  break  my  neck  rather. 
Is  there  any  thing  here  to  eat 
33ut  oue  another,  like  a  race  of  cannibals  ? 
A  piece  of  buttered  wall  you  think  is  excellent. 


Let's  have  our  liousc  again  immediately; 
And  pray  ye  take  liced  unto  the  furniture, 
None  be  eud>ez/led. 

Est  if.  Not  a  })in,  I  warrant  ve. 

Per.  And  let  them  instantly  depart. 

EsiiJ'.  They  shall    both  ;  there's  reason  in  uli 
courtesy  ; 
For  by  this  time  I  know  she  lias  acquainted  him. 
And  has  provided  too  :  she  sent  me  word,  sir, 
And  will  give  over  gratefully  unto  you. 

l*er.  I  will  walk  in  the  church-yard  ; 
The  dead  cannot  olTend  more  than  these  living. 
An  hour  hence  I'll  expect  ye. 

Estif.  I'll  not  fail,  sir. 

Per.  And  do  you  hear  .''  let's  have  a  handsome 
dinner, 
.And  see  all  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been ; 
,Vnd  let  me  have  a  strons:  bath  to  restore  me; 
I  stink  like  a  stale  fish-shambles,  or  an  oil-shop. 

Edit'.  You  shall  have  all,  which   some   inter- 
pret nothing.  [Asidf. 
I'll  send  ye  people  for  the  trunks  afore-hand. 

Per.  Let  them  be  known  and  honest; 
And  do  my  service  to  your  niece. 

Estif.  I  shall,  sir  : 
But  if  1  come  not  at  my  hour,  come  thither, 
That  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  your  fair  cour- 
tesy ■/  ' 
And  pray  you,  be  brave  for  my  sake. 

Per.  I  observe  ye.  \^Exeujit. 

SCENE  III.— J  street. 

Enter  Juan   de  Castro,  Sakciiio,  and  Caca- 
roGO, 

San.  Thou'rt  very  brave. 

Cuca.  V\c  reason,  I  have  money. 

San.  Is  money  reason  } 

Cuca.  Yes,  and  rhyme  too,  captain. 
If  you've  no  money,  you're  an  ass. 

San.  I  thank  ye. 

C'aca.  Ye'vc  manners;  ever  thank  him,  that  lias 
money. 

San.  Wilt  thou  lend  me  any? 

Caca.  Not  a  farthing,  captain  : 
Captains  are  casual  things. 

Sau.  Why  so  are  all  men.     Thou   shalt  have 
my  bond. 

Caca.  Not  bonds,  nor  fetters,  captain. 
My  money  is  my  own,  I  make  no  doubt  on't. 

Ji/an.  What  dost  thou  do  with  it.'' 

Caca.  Put  it  to  pious  uses. 
Buy  wine  and   wenches,  and  undo  young  cox-. 

combs 
That  would  undo  me. 

Juan.  Are  those  hospitals  ? 

Caca.  I  first  provide  to  till  my  hospitals 
With  creatures  of  mine  own,  that  I  know  wretch- 
ed. 
And  then  I  build  :  those  are  more  bound  to  pray 

for  nie  : 
Besides,  I  keep  the  inlieritancc  in  my  name  still. 
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Juan,  h  provident  cliaritj'.     Arc  you  for  the 

wars,  sir  ? 
Caca.  I  anj  not  poor  enoiijili  to  be  a  soldier, 
iKor  have  I  faith  enough  to  ward  a  hidlet; 
There  is  no  lining  for  a  trench,  I  take  it. 
Juan.  Ye  have  said  wisely. 
Cuca.  Had  you  but  my  money, 
You'd  swear  it,  colonel.     I  had  rather  drill  at 

home 
A  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  with  more  ho- 
nour, 
Tlian  exercise  ten  thousand  fools  with  nothin;:;. 
A  wise  man  safely  feeds,  fools  cut  their  ringers. 
ISan.    A   right  state    usurer.      Why  dost    not 
marry, 
And  live  a  reverend  justice  ? 

Caca.  Is  it  not  nobler  to  command  a  reverend 
justice,  than  to  be  pne  ? 
And  for  a  wife,  what  need  I  marry,  captain, 
When  every  courteous  fool,  that  owes  me  money, 
Owes  me  his  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fury  i* 
Juan.  Wilt  thou  go  to  dinner  with  us .? 
Caca.  I  will  go,  and  view  the  pearl  of  Spain, 
the  orient 
Fair  one,  the  rich  one  too ;  and  I  will  be  respec- 
ted. 
I  bear  my  patent  here;  I  will  talk  to  her; 
And  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  aloof, 
And  pick  your  noses,  I  will  pick  the  purse 
Of  her  affection. 
Juan.  The  duke  dines  there  to-day  too,  the 

duke  of  Medina. 
Caca.  Let  the  king  dine  there  ! 
He  owes  me  money,  and  so  far's  my  creature. 
And  certahily  I  may  make  bold  with  mine  own, 
captain. 
San.  Thou  wilt  eat  monstrously. 
Caca.  Like  a  true  born  Spaniard  : 
Eat  as  I  were  in  England,  where  the  beef  grows: 
And  I  will  drink  abundantly,  and  then 
Talk  ye  as  wantonly  as  Ovid  did. 
To  stir  the  intellectuals  of  the  ladies ; 
J  learnt  it  of  my  father's  amorous  scrivener. 
Juan.  If  we  should  play  now,  you  must  sup- 
ply me. 
Caca.  You  must  pawn  a  horse  troop. 
And  then  have  at  ye,  colonel. 

San.  Come,  let's  go. 
This  rascal  v,'ill  make  rare  sport.  How  the  ladies 
Will  laugh  at  him  ! 

Juan.  If  I  light  on  him,   I'll  make  his  purse 

sweat  too. 
Caca.  Will  ye  lead,  gentlemen  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — An  ordina?\i/  apartment. 

Enter  Perez,  Old  Woman,  and  JMaid. 

Per.  Nay,  pray  ye  come  out,  and  let  me  un- 
ders'pnd  ye. 
And  tune  your  pipe  a  little  higher,  lady; 
I'll  hold  ye  fast,     !io^^  came  mv  trunks  open, 
And  my  goods  gone?  What  pick-lock  s[)int 


Old  Worn.  Ha  !  What  would  ye  have  ? 

Per.  My  goods  again.     Hon-  came  my  trunks 

all  open  ? 
Old  Worn.  Are  your  trunks  all  open? 
Per.  Yes,  and  clothes  gone. 
And  chains  and  jewels.     How  she  smells  like 

hung  beef, 
The  palsy,  and  pick-locks  !  Fye,  how  she  belches 
Ihe  spirit  of  garlic  ! 

Old  Wo7n.  Where's  your  gentlewoman? 
The  young  fair  woman? 

Per.  What's  that  to  my  question  ? 
She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 
Maid.  Is  she  your  wife,  sir  ? 
Per.  Yes,  sir  :  is  that  a  wonder  ? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here  ? 

Old  Worn.  Is  she  duly  and  truly  your  wife  ? 
Per.  Duly  and  truly  my  wife  !  I  think  so, 
For  I  married  her.     It  was  no  vision,  sure  ! 
Maid.  She  has  the  keys,  sir. 
Per.  I  know  she  has;   but  who  has  all   my 

goods,  spirit? 
Old  Worn.  If  you  be  married  to  that  gentle- 
woman, 
You  are  a  wretched  man ;   she  has  twenty  hus- 
bands. 
Maid.  She  tells  you  true. 
Old  Worn.  And  she  has  cozened  all,  sir. 
Per.   The  devil  she  has  !    I  had  a  fair  house 
with  her. 
That  stands  hard  by,  and  furnished  royally. 
Old  Worn.   You're  cozened  too ;  'tis  none  of 
her's,  good  gentleman. 
It  is  a  lady's. 

Maid.  The  lady  INIargaritta  ;   she  was  her  ser- 
vant. 
And  kept  the  house ;  but  going  from  her,  sir, 
For  some  lewd  tricks  she  played. 

Per.  Plague  o'  the  devil ! 
Am  I,  in  the  full  meridian  of  my  wisdom, 
Cheated  by  a  stale  quean  !  What  kind  of  lady 
Is  that  th  it  owns  the  house  ? 
Old  Wov}.  A  young  sweet  lady. 
Per.  Of  low  stature  ? 
Old  Worn.   She's   indeed  but  little,   but  slie'g 

wondrous  fair. 
Per.  I  feel  I'm  cozened  : 
Now  I  am  sensible  I  am  undone. 
This  is  the  very  woman  sure,  that  cousin, 
She  told  mc  would  entreat  but  for  four  days 
To  make  ilie  house  hers — I  am  entreated  sweetly.- 
Maid.  When  she  went  out  this  morning,  I  saw, 
sir. 
She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending. 
And   there   she  gave  them    things,   and    loaded 
them  : 

Rut  what  thev  were 1  heard  your  trimks  too 

open, 
if  they  be  yours. 

Per.  They  were  mine  while  thev  were  laden; 
But  now  they've  cast  then-  calves,   they're  not 
worth  owning. 
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Was  slip  hfr  mistress,  say  you  ? 

Old  Woin.    Her  own   mistress,   her  very  mis- 
tress, sir;  and  all  von  saw 
Aliont  and  in  that  house  was  hers. 

J'er.  No  plate,  no  jewels,  nor  no  hansjinps  ? 

Muid.  Not  a  farthing;   she's  poor,  sir,  a  poor 
sliit'tini:  tiling. 

Per.  No  money  ? 

Old  Woiii.  Abominable  poor,  as  poor  as  we  arc, 
Money  as  rare  to  her,  unless  she  steal  it. 
But  for  one  sir,i;le  ijown  her  lady  cave  her, 
She  might  iio  bare,  s;ood  gentlewoman. 

Per.  I'm  mad  now  : 
I  think  I  am  as  poor  as  she,  I'm  wild  else. 
One  siniile  suit  I  have  left  too,  and  that's  all, 
And  if  she  steals  that  she  must  ilay  me  for  it. 
^\  lure  does  she  use? 

()/(/  Wow.  Yo'.i  may  find  the  truth  as  soon. 
Alas,  a  thousand  concealed  coiners,  sir,  she  lurks 

in ; 
And  here  she  gets  a  fleece,  and  there  another, 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes  where  none  can 
find  her. 

Per.  Is  she  a  whore  too  ? 

()/(/  If'nw.  Little  better,  gentleman: 
I  dare  not  say  she  is  so,  sir,  because 
She's  yours,  sir:   these  five  years  she  has  firked 
A  pretty  living. 

Per.  She  has  firked  me  finely. 
A  whore  and  thief;   two  excellent  moral  learn- 
ings 
In  one  she  saint.     I  hope  to  see  her  legend. 
IJave  I  been  feared  for  my  discoveries, 
And  been  courted  bv  all  women  to  concT-al  them; 
Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex. 
And  read  the  warning  to  young  gentlemen  ; 
Have  I  professed  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies. 
And  make  them  bear  all  tests ;  and  am  I  tiicked 

now  ? 
Caught  in  my  own  noose  ?  Here's  a  rial  left  yet ; 
There's   for  your  lodging,  and  your  meat  for  a 

week  ; 
A  silk-worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary, 
And  sleeps  in  a  sweeter  box. 
Farewell,  great  grandmother; 
If  I  do  fiiiri  yon  were  an  accessary, 
'Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  smoaking  minutes  ! 
I'll  hang  ye  presently. 

0/d  Woin.  And  I  deserve  it — I  tell  you  truth. 

Per.  Not  I,  I  am  an  ass,  mother. 

Old  Woui.  O  the   roirue,  the  villain  !    Is  this 
usage  for  tiic  fair  sex.  [Excuu/. 

SCENE  V. — A  grand  apartment. 

Enter  the  Duke  or  Merina,  .Tuan  deCastko, 
Alonzo,  Sanchio,  Cacaioco,  and  Attendants. 

Dnke.  A  coodly  house. 

Jiutn.  And  richly  furni>h<'d  too,  sir. 

Altin.  Hung  wantonly;  I  like  that  preparation; 
It  stirs  the  blootl  into  a  hopeful  banquet, 
And  intimates  the  mistress  free  and  jovial; 


I  love   a  liouse,  where  pleasure  prepares  wel- 
come. 
Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  how  like  you  this  man- 
sion } 
'Twere  a  brave  pawn. 

Cnra.  I  shall  be  master  of  it ; 
'Twas  built  for  my  bulk,  the  rooms  are  wide  and 

spacious, 
Airy,  and  full  of  ease,  and  that  I  love  well. 
I'll  tel!  you,  whcjii  I  taste  the  wine,  mv  lord, 
And   take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  sto- 
mach. 
How  my  atVection  stands  to  the  young  lady. 

Enter  Margaritta,  Altea,  Ladies,  and 
Servant. 

jifur.  All  welcome  to  your  grace,  and  to  these 
soldiers  ! 
You  honour  my  poor  Arouse  with  vour  fair  pre- 
sence ; 
Those  few  slight  pleasures,  that  inhabit  here,  sir, 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  command;  they're  yours; 
Your  servant  but  [ireserves  them  to  delight  ye. 

Dnke.  I  thank  ye,  lady.     I  am  bold  to  visit  ye. 
Once  more  to  bless  mine  eyes  with  your  sweet 

beauty. 
Ft  has  been  a  long  night,  since  you  lel't  the  court. 
For,  till  1  saw  you  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 
Mar.  Bring  in  the  duke's  meat. 
San.  She's  most  excellent. 
Juan.  Most  arlmirable  fair,  as«'cr  I  looked  on; 
I  rather  would  command  her  than  my  regiment. 
Caea.  I'll  have  a  fling ;  'tis  but  a  thousand  du- 
cats. 
Which  I  can  cozen  up  in  ten  days. 

Enter  Leox. 

j\[ar.  Why,  w here's  this  dinner? 

Leon.  'Tis  not  ready,  madam. 
Nor  shall  it  be,  until  I  know  the  guests  too. 
Nor  arc  they  fairly  welcome  till  I  bid  them. 

Jnan.  Is  not  this  my  Alleres  ?  he  looks  another 
thing ; 
Are  miracles  a-foot  again  ? 

Mar.  Why,  sirrah;  why,  sirrah,  you  ! 

Econ.  I  hear  you,  saucy  woman  ; 
And,  as  you  are  my  wife,  command  your  ab- 
sence. 
And  know  your  duty;  'tis  the  crown  of  modesty. 

Dnke.  Your  wife  ! 

Leon.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I  am  her  husband, 
And,  pray,  take  notice,  that  I  claim  that  honour. 
And  will  maintain  it. 

('lira.  If  tliou  bc'st  her  husband, 
f  am  detcrmiiK^d  thou  shalt  be  my  cuckold; 
I'll  be  thy  faithful  friend. 

Leon.  Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill  ! 
I  will  not  lose  my  anger  on  a  rascal. 
Provoke  me  more,  Fll  beat  thy  blown-up  body, 
Till  thou  rebound'st  again  like  a  tennis-ball. 

Caca.  Fll  talk  with  you  another  time,      [Exit. 

Alon,  This  is  niiraculuus  ! 
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San.  Is  this  tlie  fellow 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a  fool, 
A  Huttcrcd  fool,  and,  on  a  sudden,  break, 
As  if  he  would  shew  a  wonder  to  tlie  world, 
Both  in  bravery  and  fortune  too  ? 
I  am  astonished  ! 

JMar.  I'll  be  divorced  immediately. 

Leon.  You  shall  not. 
You  sh'ili  not  liave  so  much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I  am  more  tender  of  your  honour,  lady. 
You  took  me  for  a  shadow, 
You  took  me  to  gloss  over  your  discredit, 
To  be  vour  fool. 

You  had  thought  you  had  found  a  coxcomb. 
I'm  innocent  of  any  foul  dishonour  I  mean  to  ye ; 
Only  I  will  be  known  to  be  your  lord  now, 
And  be  a  fair  one,  too,  or  I  will  fall  for  it. 

JSlar.  T  do  command  ye   fiora  me,  thou  poor 
fellow. 
Thou  cozened  fool  ! 

Leon.  Thou  cozened  fool ! 
I  will  not  be  commanded :  I'm  above  ye. 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady, 
But  from  your  'state  you  never  shall.     I'll  hold 

that, 
And  hold  it  to  my  use ;  tlie  law  allows  it. 
And  then   maintain  your  wantonness,  I'll  wink 
at  it. 

Mar.  Am  I  braved  thus  in  mine  own  house  ? 

Leon.  'Tis  mine,  madam  ! 
You  are  deceived,  I'm  lord  of  it,  I  rule  it, 
And  all  that's  in  it;  you've  nothing   to  do  here, 

madam, 
But  as  a  servant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodgings, 
And  at  my  farther  will  to  do  me  service ; 
And  so  I'll  keep  it. 

Mnr.  Tis  well. 

ifon.  It  shall  be  better. 

Mar.  As  you  love  me,  give  ^vay. 

Leon.  I  will  give  none,  mailam  ; 
I  stand  upon  the  ground  of  my  own  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it;  you  shall  knuw  me  now 
To  be  an  understanding,  feeling  man, 
And  sensible  of  what  a  woman  aims  at ; 
A  youns:  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail  v.ith; 
A  wanton  woman,  tliat  her  blood  provokes  too. 
I  cast  my  cloud  utf,  and  appear  myself. 
The  master  of  this  little  pi«;ce  of  mischief, 
And  I  will  put  a  spell  about  your  feet,  lady ; 
They  shall   not  wander,  but  where  I  give   Vv^ay 
now. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  fellow,  that  the  people  point- 
ed at, 
For  the  mere  sign  of  man,  the  walking  image  ? 
He  speaks  wondrous  highly. 

Leon.  As  a  husband  ought,  sir, 
In  his  own  house ;  and  it  becomes  me  well,  too. 
I  think  your  grace  would  grieve,  if  you  were  put 

to  it. 
To  have  a  wife  or  servant  of  your  own, 
{For  wives  are  reckoned  in  the  rank  of  servants) 
Under  your  own  roof  to  command  ye. 


Juan.  Rrave  !  a  strange  conversion ;  thou  shalt 
lead 
In  chief  now. 

Duke.  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her  and 
you,  sir? 

Leon.  Not  now,  my  lord;  my  fortune  makes 
me  even. 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I'm  nobler. 

Mar.  Get  me  my  coach. 

Leon.  Let  me  see  who  dares  get  it. 
Till  I  command  ;  ITl  make  him  draw  your  coach, 
And  eat  your  coach  too  (which  will  be  hard  diet), 
That  executes  your  will ;  or,  take  your  coach, 

lady ; 
I  give  you  liberty ;  and  take  your  people. 
Which  I  turn  otF;  and  take  your  will  abroad  with 

ye 

Take  all  these  freely,  but  take  me  no  more ; 
And  so,  farewell. 

Duke.  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  carry  it 
So  bravely  off;  you  shall  not  wrong  a  lady 
In  a  high  huthng  strain,  and  think  to  bear  it. 
We  shall  not  stand  by,   as  bawds  to  your  brave 

fury, 
To  see  a  lady  weep Draw,  sir. 

Leon.  They're  tears  of  anger. 
Wrung  from  her  rage,  because  her  will  prevails 

not. 
She  would  even  now  swoon,  if  she  could  not  cry, 
Else  they  were  excellent,  and  I  should  grieve, 

too ; 
But  falling  thus,  they  shew  nor  sweet  nor  orient. 
Put  up,  my  lord  !  this  is  oppression. 
And  calls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me, 
The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right  me ; 
All  which  shall  understand  how  you  provoke  me. 
In  mine  own  house  to  brave  me,  is  this  princely? 
Then  to  my  guard ;  and  if  I  spare  your  grace, 
And  do  not  make  this  place  your  monument, 
Too  rich  a  tomb  for  such  a  rude  behaviour, 
Alercy  forsake  me  !  \^Drazcs, 

I  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye. 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  sir,  I  Ixiseech  ye  ! 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  noblv. 

Leon.  He,  that  dares  strike  against  the  hus- 
band's freedom, 
The  husband's  curse  stick  to  him,  a  tamed  cuc- 
kold ! 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young;  but  most  dishonest, 
Most  impudent,  and  he  have  no  feeling  of  it. 
No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  monster; 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  flattering  ruin. 
And,  at  one  instant,  kill  both  name  and  honour  : 
Let  him  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  his  end, 
And  hnd  no  earth,  that's  base  enough  to  bury  him ! 
Now,  sir,  fall  on,  I'm  ready  to  oppose  ye. 

Duke.  I've  better  thought.  I  pray,  sir,  use  your 
wife  well. 

Leon.  Mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me  that, 
sir. 
And  now,  you're  welcome  all,  and  we'll  to  dinner; 
This  is  my  wedding-day. 
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Duke.  I'll  cross  your  joy  yet. 
Juan.  I've  seen  a  miracle;  hold  thine  own,  sol- 
dier ! 
Sure  they  dare  fight  in  fire,  that  conquer  women. 

Enter  Perez. 

Per.  'Save  ye,  which  is  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Leon.  That's  she,  sir,  that  good-natured  pretty 
lady, 
If  you'd  speak  with  her. 

Juan.  Don  Michael  ! 

Per.  Pray  do  not  know  inc,  I  am  full  of  husi- 
siness. 
When  I  have  more  time  I'll  be  merry  with  ye. 
It  is  the  woman,     (iood  madam,  tell  me  truly, 
Had  you  a  maid  called  Estifania  ? 

J\lur.  Yes,  truly  had  I. 

Per.  Was  she  a  maid  do  you  think  ? 

Mar.  I  dare  not  swear  for  her  ; 
For  she  had  but  a  scant  fame. 

Per.  Was  she  your  kinswoman  ? 

Ular.  Not  that  I  ever  knew  ;  now  I  look  better, 
I  think  you  married  her;  give  you  much  joy,  sir. 

Per.  Give  me  a  halter. 

Mar.  You  may  reclaim  her ;  'twas  a  wild  young 
girl. 

Per.  Is  not  this  house  mine,  madam  ? 
Was  not  she  owner  of  it  ?  Pray,  speak  truly. 

Mar.  No,  certainly,  I'm  sure  my  money  paid 
for  it, 
And  ne'er  remember  yet  I  gave  it  you,  sir. 

Per.  The  hangings  and  the  plate,  too  .'' 

]\Iar.  AW  are  mine,  sir. 
And  every  thing  you  see  about  the  buildinir ; 
JShe  only  kept  my  house,  when  I  was  absent ; 
And  so  I'll  keep  it,  I  was  weary  of  iier. 

Per.  Where  is  your  maid? 

Mar.  Do  you  not  know,  that  have  her  ? 


She's  yours  now,  why  sliould  I  look  after  her  ? 
Since  that  first  hour  I  came  I  never  saw  her. 

Per.  I  saw  her  later— would  the  devil  liad  had 
her ! 
It  is  all  true,  I  find;  a  wild-fire  take  her! 

Juan.  Is   thy  wife  with  child,  Don  Michael? 
Thy  excellent  wit'e. 
Art  thou  a  man  yet? 

Alon.  When  shall  \vc  come  and  visit  thee? 

Sun.  And  eat  some   rare  fruit  ?  'I'hou  hast  ad- 
mirable oithards. 
You  arc  so  jealous  now  !  Pox  on  your  jealousy, 
How  scornfully  vou  look  ! 

Per.  Pritliee  leave  fooling. 
I'm  in  no  humour  now  to  fool  and  prattle- 
Did  she  ne'er  play  the  wag  with  you? 

j\]ur.  Yes,  many  times. 
So  often  that  I  was  ashamed  to  keep  her. 
But  I  forgave  her,  sir,  in  hopes  she'd  mend  still; 
And  had  not  you  o'  the  instant  married  her, 
I'd  put  her  oil'. 

Per.  I  thank  ye;  I  am  blest  still; 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn  I'm  a  made  man. 
Miserably  gulled  beyond  recovery. 

Juan.  You'll  stay  and  dine  ? 

Pe?:  Certain  I  cannot,  captain. 
Ilaj-k  in  thine  ear,  I  am  the  arrantest  puppy, 
The  miserablest  ass  !  But  I  must  leave  ye. 
I  am  in  haste,  in  haste.     Bless  you,  good  madam. 
And  may  yon  prove  as  good  as  my  wife  ! 

Leon.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Per.  No  matter,  if  the  devil  had  one  to  fetch 
the  otiier.  [Exit  Perez. 

Leon.  Will  you  walk  in,  sir?  will  your   grace 
but  honour  me, 
And  taste  our  dinner  ?  You  are  nobly  welcome. 
All  anger's  past,  I  hope,  and  I  shall  serve  ye. 

[^Ejccunt, 


ACT  n^ 


SCENE  I.— A  street. 
Enter  Perez. 

Per.  I'll  to  a  conjurer,  but  I'll  find  this  pole- 
cat, 
This  })iltering  whore.     A  plague  of  veils,  I  cry. 
And  co\crs  for  the  impudence  of  women  ! 
Their  sanctity  in  show  will  deceive  devils. 
It  is  my  evil  angel  !  let  me  bless  me. 

Enter  Estifaxia,  uith  a  casket. 

Est'if.  'Tis  he  !  I'm  caught.     I  must  staud  to 
it  stoutly. 
And  show  no  shake  of  fear.     I  see  he's  angry. 
Vexed  at  the  uttermost. 

Per.   My  worthy  wife, 
I  Iku'c  been  htoking  of  your  modesty 
All  the  to\Mi  over. 

EuiJ.  My  most  noble  husband, 


I'm   glad  I  have  found  ye ;  for,  in  truth,  I  ara 

weary. 
Weary  and  lame  with  looking  out  your  lordship. 

/'(/•.  I  have  been  in  bawdy  houses 

J'jstif'.  I  believe  you,  and  very  lately,  too. 

Per.  'Pray  ye,  ]Kn(lon  nic ; 
To  seek  your  ladyship,  I  have  been  in  cellars. 
In  private  cellars,  where  tlie  thirsty  bawds 
Hear  your  conlcssions;  I  have  been  at  plays. 
To  look  you  out  among  the  youthtul  actors ; 
At  puppet-shows,  you  arc  mistress   of  the  mo- 
tions; 
At  last,  I  went  to  church  to  seek  you  out ; 
'Tis  so  long  since  you  wei'e  there,  they  have  for- 
got you. 

Est  if.  You   had   a   pretty   progress;    I'll  tcU 
mine  now. 
To  look  you  out,  I  went  to  twenty  taverns 

J'cr.  And  are  you  sober? 

Est  if.  Yes,  I  reel  not  yet,  sir; 
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Where  I  saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of  them  sol- 
diers. 
There  I  had  great  hope  to  find  you  disguised,  too  ; 
From  hence  to  tlie  dicinsr-house;  thei'e  I  found 

quarrels 
Needless  and  fenceless,  swords,  pots,  and  candle- 
sticks, 
Tables,  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion, 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend.     I  left  this  ciiaos, 
And  to  the  sur;;eon's  went:  he  willed  nie  stay, 
For,  says  he,  learnedly,  if  he  be  tippled. 
Twenty  to  one  he  whores,  and   tlien  I  hear  of 

him ; 
If  he  be  mad.  he  quarrels,  then  he  comes,  too 
1  souirht  ye  where  no  safe  thiug  would  have  ven- 

tured, 
Amongst  diseases,  base  and  vile,  vile  women; 
For  I  remembered  your  old  Roman  axiom. 
The  more  the  danger,  still  the  more  tlie  honour. 
Last,  to  your  confessor  I  came,  wiio  told  ine. 
You  were   too  proud   to  pray ;    and   here  I've 
found  ye. 
Per.  She  bears  up  bravely,  and  the   rogue  is 
witty, 
But  I  shall  dash  it  instantly  to  nothing. 
Here  leave  we  otf  our  wanton  languages, 
And  now  conclude  we  in  a  sharper  tongue. 
Why  am  I  cozened  ? 

Eat'if.   Why  am  I  fi bused  ? 

Per.  Thou  most  vile,  base,  abominable 

Estif.  Captain. 

Per.    Tliou   stinking,    over-stewed,  incorrigi- 
ble  

Entif.  Captain. 
Per.  Do  you  echo  me .' 
Estif.  Yes,  sir,  and  go  before  ye, 
And  round  about  ye  !   Why  do  you  rail  at  me. 
For  that  was  your  own  sin,  your  own  knavery .'' 
Per.  And  brave  me,  too.'' 
Estif.  You'd  best  now  draw  your  sword,  cap- 
tain ! 
Draw  it  upon  a  woman,  do,  brave  captain, 
Upon  your  wife.  Oh,  most  renowned  captain  ! 

Per.  A  plague  upon  tliee,  answer  me  directly  ; 
Why  didst  tliou  marry  me  ? 

E^tif.  To  be  my  husband  ; 
I   thought  you  had  had  infinite,   but  I  am  co- 
zened. 
Per.  Why  didst  thou  flatter  me,  and  shew  me 
wonders  ? 
A  house  anil  riches,  when  they  are  but  shadows ; 
Shadows  to  me  ! 

Estif.  Why  did  you  work  on  me, 
([t  was  but  my  part  to  requite  you,  sir) 
\\"ith  your  strong  soldier's  wit,  and  swore  you'd 

bring  me 
So  much  in  clinins,  so  much  in  jewels,  husband, 
So  much  in  ri^lit  rich  clothes  ? 

Per.  Tliou  hast  them,  rascal ; 
I  gave  them  to  thy  hands,  niy  trunks  and  all, 
And  thou  hast  opened  them,  and  sold  my  trea- 
sure. 

Vol..  II. 


Edif.  Sir,  there's  your  treasure,  sell  it  to  a 
tiuker 
To  mend  old  kettles  !  Is  this  noble  usage  ? 
Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain's  trea- 
sure. 
A  man   would    think   now    these   were  worthy 

matters. 
Here's  a  shoeing-liorn   chain  gilt   over ;  how  it 

sccntcth. 
Worse  than  the  dirty  mouldy  heels  it  served  for! 
And  here's  another  of  a  lesser  value ; 
So  little,  I  would  shame  to  tie  mv  dog  in  it. 
These  are  my  Jointure  ;  blush  and  save  a  labour, 
Or  else  these  will  blush  for  ye. 

Per.  A  lire  subtle  ye  !  are  ye  so  crafty  ? 
Estif.  Here's  a  goodly  jewel ! 
Did  not  you  win  this  at  Goletta,  captain  ? 
Or  took  it  in  the  field  from  some  brave  bashaw? 
See  how  it  sparkles  ! — Like  an  old  lady's  eyes ; 
And  fills  each  room  with  light,  like  a  close  Ian- 
thorn. 
This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abbey  window, 
To  co/.en  pilgrims. 

Per.  Prithee  leave  prating. 
Edif.  And  here's  a  chain  of  whitings'  eyes  for 
pearls ; 
A  mussel-monger  would  have  made  a  better. 
Per.  Nav,  pnthee  wife,  my  clothes,  iny  clothes. 
Estif.  I'll  tell  ye. 
Your  clothes  are  parallels  to  these,  all  counter- 
feit. 
Put  these  and  them  on,  you  are  a  man  of  copper, 
A  kind  of  candlestick, 
A  copper,  a  copper  captain  !   these  you  thought, 

my  husband. 
To  have  cozened  me  withal ;  but  I  am  quit  with 
you. 
Per.  Is  there  no  house,  then,  nor  no  grounds 
about  it.'' 
No  plate  nor  hangings 

Estif.  There  are  none,  sweet  bnsband. 
Shadow  fur  shadow  is  as  equal  justice. 

[PliUEZ  sings ESTIFAXIA  siiign. 

Can  you  rail  now  ?  Pray,  put  your  fury  up,  sir. 
And  speak  great  words  !  you  are  a  soldier;  thun- 
der ! 

Per.  I  will  speak  little ;  I  have  played  the  fool, 
And  so  1  am  rewarded. 

Estif.  You  have  s|)oke  w-^W,  sir ; 
And  now  I  see  you're  so  comfuitable, 
ril  heighten  you  again.     Go  to  your  house ; 
They're  packing  to  be  gone;  you  must  sup  there; 
I'll  meet  you,  and  bring  clothes  and  clean  linen 

after, 
And  all  thiiig^j  shall  be  well.     I'll  colt  you  once 

more, 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper. 

Per.  Tell  me  one  thing, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  tell  me  truth,  wife ; 
However,  I  forgive  thee;  art  thou  honest? 
I'he  beldam  swore 

Est  if.  I  bid  her  tell  you  so,  sir 

R 
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It  was  my  plot;  alas,  my  credulous  husband! 
The  lady  told  y<Hi,  too 

Fer.  Most  strange  things  of  theo. 

EsliJ'.    Siill  '(was  my  svay,  and  all  to  try  your 
suriVancc. 
Aild  she  denied  the  house  ? 

Per.  J»iic  kneu  me  not, 
No,  nor  title  that  I  had. 

Est  if.  Twas  \\c\\  carried; 
INo  more,  I  am  rijht  and  straight. 

Per.  1  would  helicve  thee. 
But  Heaven   knows  iiow   my  heart    is;  will  ye 
follow  me  ? 

Eat  if'.   I'll  be  there  straight. 

Per.  I'm  fooled,  yet  dare  not  fiiul  it. 

Estif.  Go,   silly  fool ;  thou  may'st  be  a  good 
soldier 
In  open  llclds,  but  fur  our  private  service 
Thou  art  an  ass. 

Enter  Cacafogo. 

Here  comes  another  trout,  that  I  nmst  tickle, 
And  tickle  daintily,  I've  lost  my  end  else. 
iMay  I  crave  your  leave,  sir? 

Caca.  Prithee,  be  answered,  thou  shalt  crav<; 
no  leave ; 
I  am  in  my  meditations ;  do  not  vex  me ; 
A  beaten  thing !  but  this  hour  a  most  bruised 

thing. 
That  people  had  comijassion  on,  it  looked  so  ! 
The  next  sir  Palnu  rin.      Here's  fine  proportion  ! 
An  ass,  and  then  an  elephant.     Sweet  justice  ! 
There's  no  way  left  to  cume  at  her  now,  no  cra- 
ving; 
If  money  could  come  near,  yet  I  wovdtl  pay  him; 
I  iiave  a  mind  to  make  him  a  huge  cuckold. 
And  money  may  do  nmch  ;  a  thousand  ducats  ! 
''J  is  but  the  letting  blood  of  a  rank  heir. 

Estif.  Pray  you,  hear  me. 

Caca.  I  know  thou  hast  some  wedding-ring  to 
pawn  now, 
Of  silver  gilt,  with  a  blind  posy  in  it : 
Ov  thy  child's  whistle,  or  thy  sqiiinx  I's  chain. 
J'll  none  of  them.    I  would  she  ihd  but  know  mel 
Or  would  this  fellow  had  but  use  of  money, 
1'hat  I  might  come  in  any  way. 

Eat  If.  I  am  gone,  sir; 
And  I  shall  tell  tlie  beauty  sent  me  to  ye, 
The  lady  Margaritta 

Caca.  Stay,  I  |jrithee. 
What  is  thy  will  ?  I  turn  me  wholly  to  ye  ; 
And  talk  now  till  thy  tongue  ache,  I  will  hear  ye. 

Eat  if.  She  would  intrcat  you,  sir 

Cuea.  She  shalhconnnand,  sir; 
Let  it  be  so  ;    I  beseech  thee,  my  sweet  gentle- 
woman, 
Do  not  forget  thyself. 

P.stif.  She  floes  command,  then, 
lliis  courtesy,  because  she  knows  vou'rc  nublc. 

Caca.  Your  mistress  by  the  way  ? 

Estif.  My  natural  mistress, 
bpon  these  jewels,  sir,  they're  ftiir  and  rich, 


And  view  them  right — 

Caca.  To  doubt  tlum  is  an  heresy. 

Estif.  A  thousand  ducats  ;  'tis  upon  necessity 
v)!  present  use;  her  husband,  sir,  is  stubborn. 

Caca.  Long  may  he  be  so. 

Estif.  She  desires,  withal, 
A  better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  person, 
And  when  you  please   to  do   her  so  much  ho- 
nour  

Caca,  Come,  let's  dispatch. 

Estif.  In  truth  I've  heard  her  say,  sir, 
Of  a  fat  man  she  has  not  seen  a  sweeter. 
But  in  this  business,  sir — 

Caca.  ]x't's  do  it  first. 
And  then  dispute ;  the  lady's  use  may  long  for  it. 

Estif.  All  secrecy  she  would  desire.  She  told  me 
How  wise  you  are. 

Caca.  We  are  not  wise  to  talk  thus. 
Carry  her  the  gold,  I'll  look  her  out  a  jewel 
Shall  sparkle  like  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  prithee  come,  I  long  to  serve  the  lady ; 
Long  monstrously.    N(jvv,  valour,  I  shall  meet  yo. 
You,  that  dare  dukes.  \^Extunt, 

SCENE  II.— ^1  Clunnhcr. 

Eater  the  Dnke,  Sanchio,  Juan,  and  Alonzo. 

Duke.  He  shall  not  have  his  will,  I  shall  pre- 
vent him. 

I  have  a  toy  here,  that  will  turn  the  tide, 

And  suddenly  and  strangely.     Here,  Don  Juan, 

Do  you  present  it  to  hinj. 

Juan.  I  am  commanded.  \^Exit. 

Duke.  A  fellow  found(;d  out  of  charity. 

And  moulded  to  the  height,  coiUcnm  his  maker, 

Curb  the  free  hautl  that  framed  him  ! 

It  nmst  not  be. 

Sa)i.  That  such  an  oystcr-shcll  should  hold  a 
pearl. 

And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison  ! 

\\'as  she  made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own  un- 
doitig. 

To  let  a  slo\enly,  unwieldy  fellow, 

Unruly  and  self-willed,  dispose  her  beauties? 

We  suffer  all,  sir,  in  this  sad  eclipse  : 

Slie  shouhl  shine,  where  she  might  shew  like  her- 
self. 

An  absolute  sweetness,  to  comfort  those  admire 
her. 

And  shed  her  beams  upon  her  friends. 

We  are  gulled  all, 

And  ail  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  patience. 

If  s!ie  be  ra\  ishcd  thus. 

Duke.  Ne'er  fear  it,  Sanchio  ; 

We'll  have  her  free  again,  and  move  at  court 

In  her  clc  ar  orb.     But  one  sweet  handsomeness 

To  ble?s  this  part  of  Spain,  and  ha\  e  that  slub- 
bered ! 
Alon.  'lis  every  good   man's  cause,  and   we 

nmst  stir  in  it. 
Duke.  I'll  warrant  ye,   he   sliail    be  glad  to 
please  us, 
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And  glad  to  share  too ;  we  sliall  hear  anon 
A  new  song  from  liim  ;  let's  attend  a  little. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  JU.— Another  Chamber. 
Enter  Lkon  and  Juan  with  a  commisiion. 
Leon.  Colonel,  I  am  bound  to  you  for  this 
nobleness. 
I  sliould  have  been  your  officer,  'tis  true,  sir ; 
And  a  proud  man  I  should  have  been  to  have 

served  you. 
It  has  pleased  "the  king,  out  of  his  boundless  fa- 
vours, 
To  make  me  your  companion  -.  this  commission 
Gives  me  a  troop  of  horse. 
Juan.  T  do  rejoice  at  it, 
And  am  a  glad  man  we  shall  gain  your  company. 
I'm  sure  the  king  knows  you  are  newly  married, 
And  out  of  that  respect  gi\es  you  more  time,  sir. 
Leon.  VVitlnn  four  days  I'm  gone,  so  he  com- 
mands me, 
And  'tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it. 
The  time  grows  shorter  still — Are  your  goods 
ready? 
Juan.  They  are  aboard. 
^eon.  Who  waits  there  } 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir. 

Leon.  Do  you  hear,  ho  r  Go  carry  this  unto 
your  mistress,  sir, 
And  let  her  see  how  much  the  king  has  honour- 
ed me ; 
Bid  her  be  lusty,  slie  must  make  a  soldier. 
Go,  take  down  all  the  liangings. 
And  pack  up  all  my  clothes,  my  plate  and  jewels. 
And  all  the  furniture,  that's  portable. 
Sir,  when  we  lie  in  garrison,  'tis  iiecessarv 
We  keep  a  handsome  port,  for  the  king's  honour. 
And,  do  you  hear?  let  all  your  lady's  wardrobe 
Be  safely  placed  in  trunks;  they  must  along  too. 

Ser.  Whitlier  must  they  go,  sir? 

Leon.  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo. 

Ser.  Must  my  mistress  go,  sir  ? 

Leon.  Ay,  your  mistress,  and  yoti,  and  ali  must 

I  will  not  leave  a  turnspit  behmd  me. 
That  has  one  dram  of  spleen  against  a  Dutch- 
man : 
^il  must  go. 
Ser.  Why  Pedro,  Vasco,  Djego,  come,  help  me, 
boys.  \^Erit. 

Juan.  lie  has  taken  a  brave  way  to  save  his 
honour. 
And  cross  the  duke  ;  now  I  shall  lo\e  him  dearly. 
I^y  the  life  of  credit,  thou  art  a  noble  gentleman. 

Enter  Margakitta,  led  bij  tuo  Ladies. 

Leon.  Why,  how  now,  wife ;  what,  sick  at  my 
preferment  ? 
This  is  not  kindly  done. 


Mar.  No  sooner  love  ye, 
Love  ye  entirely,  sir,  brought  to  consider 
The  goodness  of  your  mind  and  mine  own  duty, 
But  lose  you  instantly,  be  divorced  from  ye  ! 
This  is  a  cruelty.     I'll  to  the  kinsr. 
And  tell  hiin  'tis  unjust  to  part  two  souls, 
Two  minds  so  nearly  mixed. 

Leon.  By  no  means,  sweet-heart. 

Mar.  If  he  were  married  butfourdays,asTam-T. 

I^eon.  He'd   hang  himself  the  fifth,  or  fly  his 
country.  [Aside. 

Mar.  He'd  make  it  treason  for  that  tongue, 
that  durst 
But  talk  of  war,  or  any  thing  to  vex  him. 
You  sliall  not  go. 

Leon.  Indeed  I  must,  sweet  wife. 
What,  should  I  lose  the  king  for  a  few  kisses  ? 
We'll  have  enough. 

Mar.   I'll  to  the  duke,  my  cousin ;  he  shall  to 
the  king. 

Leon.  He  did  me  this  great  office ; 
I  thank  his  grace  for  it :  should  I  pray  him  now 
To  undo  it  again  ?  Fie.  'twere  a  base  discredit. 

Mar.  Would   I   were  able,  sir,  to   bear  you 
company  ! 
How  willing  should  I  be  then,  and  how  merry  ! 
I  will  not  live  alone 

Leon.  Be  in  peace,  j'ou  shall  not. 

[Knocking  zcithin. 

Mar.  What  knorking's  this  ?  Oh,  Heaven,  my 
head  !   Why,  rascal, 
I  think  the  wars  begun  in  the  house  already. 

Leon.    The  preparation   is,    they  are   taking 
down 
And  packing  up  the  liangings,  plate  and  jewels, 
And  all  those  furnitures,  that  shall  befit  me, 
When  I  lie  in  garrison. 

Enter  LouExzo. 

Lor.  INIust  the  coacli  go  too,  sir  ? 

Leon.  How  will  your  lady  pass  to  the  sea  else 
easily  ? 
We  shall  find  shipping  for't  there  to  transport  it. 

J\Iar.  I  go  ?  Alas  ! 

Leon.  I'll  have  a  main  care  of  ye  : 
I  know  you  are  sickly;  he  sliall  drive  tiie  easier, 
And  all  accommodation  shall  attend  ye. 

Mar.  Would  I  were  able  ! 

Leon.  Come,  I  warrant  ye. 
Am  not  I  with    ye,   sweet?     Are  her    clothes 

packed  up, 
And  all  her  linen  ?  Give  your  maids  direction  : 
You  know  my  time's  but  short,  and  I'm  com- 
manded. 

Mar.  I^;jt  nic  have  a  nurse. 
And  all  such  necessary  people  with  me; 
An  easy  bark. 

Leon.  It  shall  not  trot,  I  warrant  yc; 
Curvet  it  may  sometimes. 

Mar.  I  am  with  child,  sir. 

Leon.  At  four  days  warning  !    This  is  som^-i 
thing  speedy. 
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Do  you  conceive  as  our  jennets  do,  witli  a  west 

wind  ? 
Mv  heir  will  be  an  errant  fleet  one,  lady. 

Jilur.  Yoii  niu>^t  provide  a  cradle,  and  what  a 

tronl.lc's  ihut  ! 
LeoH.  The  sea  -hall  rock  it ; 
'Tis    the  he^t   nurse ;    'twill   roar  and  rock    to- 

irether. 
A  swiniiiim  storm  will  siiiK  you  siith  a  lulialiv  ! 
Mar.  Faith  let  me   stay  .  i  sliail  but   ^hainc 

you,  sir. 
Leon.  An  you  were  a  thousand  shames  you 
shall  alone  with  me  : 
At  home  I'm  sure  you'd  prove  a  million. 
I'vcry  n'^n  carries  the  bundle  of  his  sins 
rpon  his  back:  you  are  mine;  I'll  sweat  for  yc. 

Entrr  Duke,  Alonzo.  and  Sanchio. 
J)uke.  What,  sir,  preparing  for   your   noble 


journey 


Tis  veil,  and  full  of  care. 

I  .'•aiv  \our  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war, 

And  knew  you'd  prove  some  good  man  for  your 

country; 
Therefore,  fair  cousin,' with  yoin-  jrentle  pardon, 
I  got  this  place.     What,  mourn  at  his  advance- 
ment ! 
You   arc    to    blame ;    he'll  come   again,    sweet 

cousin  : 
Meantime,  like  sad  Penelopo  and  sage, 
Anioni]:  yuiu"  maids  at  home,  and  housewifely — 
Leon.  No,  sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that 
solitariness  : 
She's  yo;;ii^,   and  grief  or  ill   news  from   those 

quarters 
May  daily  cross  her  :  she  shall  go  along,  sir. 
L)nf:e.  By  no  means,  captain. 
Ljeon.  Bv  all  means,  an't  please  yc. 
Duke.  What,  take  a  young  and  tender-bodied 
lady. 
And  exp(jse   her  to   those   dangers,   and   those 

tumults  ! 
A  sickly  lady,  too! 

Lroii.  Twill  make  her  well,  sir: 
There's  no  such  friend  to  licalth  as  wholesome 
travel. 
San.  Away,  it  nuist  not  be. 
A/on.  It  ouuht  n  It,  sn-. 
Go  harry  her !  It  is  not  himianc,  captain. 

Duke.    I    cannot   blame  her   tears Fright 

her  uifh  (empe>t>. 
With  thunder  of  the  war  ! 

I    dare  swear,  if  she  were  able 

Lcnn.  She's  most  abte  : 
And,   p. ay  ye,  swear  not:  she  nmst  go,   there's 

no  remedy : 
Nor  gieatiic^s,  nor  the  trick  you  had  to  part  us, 
^\  hit  h  sn»f»lls  too  rani;,  too  open,  too  evident, 
Shall  liinder  me.     ll:id  she  Init  trn  hours  iile, 
Nay,  less,   but  two  hours,  I  would  have  her  \\ith 

me ; 
I  would  nut  \(^\c  her  fame  to  so  much  ruin, 


To  such  a  desolation  and  discredit,  as 

Her  weakness   and   your  hot  will  would   work 

her  to. 
Fie,  fie,  for  shame  ! 

Enter  Perez. 

What  mask  is  this  now  ? 

Mure  tropes  and  figures  to  abuse  my  sufferance  ! 

S\'i\at  cousin's  this  ? 

Juan.  Michael  Van  Owle,  how  dost  thou ? 
In  w  hat  dark  burn,  or  tod  of  aged  ivy, 
Uast  thou  lain  hid  ? 

Per.  Things  nmst  both  ebb  and  flow,  colonel, 
And  people  must  conceal  and  shine  again. 
You're  welcome   hither,   as  your  friend  may  say, 

gentlemen ; 
A  pretty  house,  ye  see,  handsomely  seated. 
Sweet  and  convenient  w  alks,  the  waters  crystal. 

Alan.  He's  certain  mad. 

Juan.  As  mad  as  a  I'lench  tailor,  that 
Has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fustians- 

Per.  I  see  you're    packing   now,    my  gentle 
cousin, 
And  my  wife  told  me  I  should  find  it  so; 
'Tis  true  I  do  :  you  were  merry,  when  I  was  last' 

here  : 
But  'twas  your  will  to  try  my  patience,  madam. 
Fm  Sony,  that  my  swift  occasions 
Can  let  you  take;  your  pleasure  here  no  longer ; 
^'et  I  would  have  you  think,  my  honomed  cousin, 
I'liis  house,  and  all  I  have,  are  all  your  servants. 

Lean.  \Vhat   house,  what  pleasure,  sir?  what 
do  von  mean  ? 

Per.  You   hold   the  jest  so  stifi",  'twill  prove 
discourteous. 
This  house  I  mean ;  the  pleasures  of  this  place. 

Leon.  And  what  of  them? 

Per.  Thry'rc  mine,  sir,  and  you  know  it ; 
^ly  wife's,  I  mean,  and  so  conferred  upon  me. 
The  hangings,  sir,  I  must  entreat  your  servants, 
Fluit  are  so  busy  in  their  othees, 
Again  to  minister  to  their  right  uses. 
I  shall  take  view  of  the  plate  anon,  and  furnitures. 
That  are  of  under   place.       You're  merry  still, 

cousin, 
And  of  a  pleasmit  constitution  : 
Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  ad  phi- 
cUum. 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  good   stubborn   wife,  tell  me 
directly: 
Good  evil  wife,  leave   fooling,  and   tell  me  ho- 
nestly, 
Is  this  my  kinsman  ? 

Alar.  I  can  tell  ye  notliing, 

Leon.  I've  many  kinsmen,  but  so  mad  a  one, 
And  so  fantastit all  the  house  ? 

Per.  All  mine. 
And  all  within  it.   I  will  not  bait  you  tm  ace  on't. 
Can't  you  receive  a  noble  courtesy. 
And  quietly  and  handsomely  as  ye  ought,  coz. 
But  you  must  ride  o'  tiie  top  on't? 

Leon.  Canst  thou  figlit  ? 
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Per.  I'll  tell  ye  presently :  I  could  have  done, 

sir. 
Leon.  For  you  must  law  and  cUuv   before  ye 

get  it." 
Juan.  Away,  no  quarrels. 
Leon.  Now  1  am  more  temperate, 
I'll  have  it  prov'd,  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  bedlam ; 
Kcver  in  love,  for  tliat's  a  lunacy  ; 
No  great  state  left  ye,  that  ye  never  looked  for, 
Nor  cannot  manage,  tliat's  a  rank  distemper  ; 
Tiiat  you  were  christened,  and  who  answered  for 
you. 

And  then  I  yield Do  but  look  at  liim. 

Fer.  He  has  half  persuaded  me,  I  was  bred  i' 
the  moon : 
I  liave  ne'er  a  brush  at  my  breech — Are  not  we 

both  mad  ? 
And  is  not  this  a  fantastic  house  we  are  in, 
And  all  a  dream  we  do  ?  Will  you  walk  out? 
And  if  I  do  not  beat  tliee  presently 
Into  a  sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee. 
Brick  me  into  that  wartl  therefor  a  chimney-piece. 
And  say,  I  was  one  of  the  Cffisars  done  by  a  seal- 
cutter. 
Leon.  I'll  talk   r.o   more;    come,  we'll  away 

immediately. 
Mar.  Why  then  the  house  is  his,  and  all  that's 
in  it : 
I'll  give  away  my  skin,  but  I'll  undo  ye  : 
I  gave  it  to  his  wife.     You  must  restore,  sir; 
And  make  a  new  provision. 

Per.  Am  I  mad,   now, 
Or  am  I  christened  ?  You,  mv  pagan  cousin, 
IMy  mighty  JNIaliound  kinsman,  what  quirk  now? 
You  shall  be  welcome  all.     I  hope  to  see,  sir, 
Your  grace  here,  and  mycoz:  we  are  all  soldiers, 
And  must  do  naturally  for  one  another. 

Duke.  Are  you  blank  at  this?  Then  I  must  tell 
ye,  sir, 
Ye've  no  command;  now  you  may  go  at  pleasure. 
And  ride  your  ass  troop.     'Twas  a  trick  I  used 


To  try  your  jealousy,  upon  entreaty, 
And  saving  of  your  wife. 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me. 
Nor  stirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  affections. 
You  have  more  furniture,  more  houses,  lady, 
And  rich  ones,  too;  1  will  ujake  bold  with  those; 
And  you  have  land  in  tlie  Indies,  as  I  take  it  ; 
'1  hither  we'll  go,  and  view  a.vliilc  those  climates, 
X'isit  your  factors  there,  that  may  betray  ye. 
Tis  done;  we  must  go. 

il/ar.  Now  thou'rt  a  brave  gentleman  ; 
And,    by  this  sacred    ligiit,  I  luve  thee  dearlv: 

Hark  ye,  sir; 
The  house  is  none  of  yours  ;  I  did  but  jest,  sir; 
You  are  no  coz  of  mine ;  I  beseech  ye,  vanish. 
I  tell  you  plain,  you  have  no  more  right  than  he 
Has,   that   senseless  tiling.     Your  wife  has  once 

more  fooled  ye,  sir. 
Go  ye  and  consider. 

Leon.  Good- morrow,  my  sweet  INIahound  cou- 
sin. 
Yon  are  welcome — welcome  all — my  cousin  too — 
We  are  soldiers,  and  should  naturally  do  for  one 
another. 
Per.  By  this  hand  she  dies  for't, 
Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her, 
Ihcsp  are  fine  toys.  [Exit  Pfijt-.z. 

Mar.  Let  me  request  you  stay  but  one  poor 
month ; 
You  shall  have  a  commission,  and  I'll  go,  too. 
'  Jive  me  but  will  so  far. 

Leon.  Well,  I  will  try  ye. 
Good-morrow  to  your  grace;  we've  private  busi- 
ness. 
Duke.  If  I  miss   thee  again,   I'm  an   arrant 

bungler. 
Juan.  Thou  shalt  have  my  command,  and  I'll 
march  under  thee, 
Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  shalt  be  baffled ; 
Thou  art  so  brave  a  fellow. 

Alott.  I  have  seen  visions.  lE.icunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — Margaritta's  House. 

Enter  Leox,  2t;Uh  a  tetter,  and  ilARCARiTXA. 

Leon.  Come  hither,  wife.     Do  vou  know  this 

hand? 
Mar.  I  do,  sir ;  'tis  Estitania's,   that  was  once 

my  woman. 
Leon.  She  writes  to  me  here,  th  t  one  Caca- 

fogo, 
An  usuring  jeweller's  son,  I  know  the  rascal, 
Is  mortally  fallen  in  love  with  you. 

Mar.    lie    is   a  monster;    deliver   me    from 

mountains. 
I^eon.  Do  you  go   a  birdln^  fur   all  sorts  of 

peoplcj' 


And  this  evening  will  come  to  ye,  and  sliew  ye 

jewels, 
And  otYers  any  thing  to  get  access  to  you. 
if  1  can  make  or  sport  or  protlt  on  him, 
(For  he  is  fit  for  both)  she  bids  me  use  him, 
And  so  I  will.     Be  you  conformable,  and  follow 
but  my  will. 
Mar.  I  shall  not  fail,  sir. 
Leon.    U  ill    the  duke   come  again,    do  you 

think? 
]\Lir.  No,  sure,  sir. 
He  has  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 

Leon.  Nor  bring  you  to  him,  if  my  wit  hold, 
fair  wife. 
Let's  in  to  dinner.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  11.—^  Street. 
Enter  Pf.uf.z. 

Tcr.  Had  I   but  lungs  enough  to   bawl  suffi- 

ricntly, 
That  all  the  queans  in  Christendom  niii;ht  hear 

me, 
That  men  might  run  away  from  the  cont.igion, 
1  had  mv  wish.  Would  it  were  made  higli  treason, 
]\ii)st  iuliMite  iiiph,  lor  any  man  to  marry; 
I  nu  an,  for  a  man,  that  would  live  handsomely, 
And  like  a  gentleman,  in's  wits  and  eredit. 
\\  hat  torments  shall  I  put  her  to? 
(■nt  her  in  ))ieces,  every  pieee  will  live  still, 
7\nd  every  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischief. 
TlK-y  have   so  many  li\  es,  there's  no  hanging  of 

them. 
They  are  too  light  to  drown,    tho\''rc  cork  and 

feathers ; 
To  burn  too  cold,  they  live  like  salamanders  : 
1  nder  huge  heaps  of  stones  to  bury  her, 
And  so  depress  her  as  they  did  the  giants? 
She  will  move  under  more  than  built  old  Babel. 
1  nmst  destroy  her. 

Enter  Cac.\fogo,  rcitk  a  casket. 

Caca.  Be   cozfcncd  by  a  thing  of  clouts !  a  she 
moth, 
Ihat  every  silkman's  shop  breeds !  To  be  cheated, 
And  of  a  thousand  ducats,  by  a  whim-wham  ! 
Fer.  Who  is  he,  that's  cheated  ?  Speak  again, 
thou  vision  ! 
But  art  thou  cheated  ?  Minister  some  comfort. 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  thee,  art  thou   cheated  brav^ 

ly? 
Come,  prithee  come ;  art  thou  so  pure  a  cox- 
comb. 
To  be  undimc  ?  Do  not  dissemble  with  me. 

Cacu.  Then  k(  rj)  thy  circle  : 
For  I'm  a  spirit  uiid,  tliat  flies  about  thee  ; 
And,  whosoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  bc'st  human, 
I'd  let  thee  plainly  know,  I'm  cheated  danmablv. 
Per.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Caca.   Dost  thou   laugh  ?    Damnably,    I  say, 

most  damnably. 
Per.  By  whom,  good  spirit?  Speak,  speak!  Ha, 

ha,  ha ! 
Caca.  I'll  utter;  laugh  till  tliy  lungs  crack;  by 
a  rascal  woman  ! 
A  lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman  ! 
Dost  thou  laugh  still  ? 

Per.  I  mii'-t  laiisih  ;  prithee  pardon  me, 
I  shall  laugh  rerrihly. 

Caca.  I  sliall  be  an<rrv, 
'i'crribly  angry;  I  ha\e  cause. 

J\r.'  That's  it ; 
And  'tis  no  reason  but  thou  shouldst  be  anrrrv, 
Aniiry  at  heart ;  yet  I  must  laugh  still  at  thee. 
I{y  a  woman  cheated  !  Art  sure  it  was  a  woman  ? 
Caca.    I   shall   break     thy   head  ;    my  valour 
itches  at  tliee. 


Per.  It  is  no  matter.     By  a  woman  cozened, 
A  real  woman  ! 

Caca.  By  a  real  devil. 
Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chains, 
How  rank  they  swell  ! 

Per.  Sweet,  cozened  sir,  let's  see  them. 
I  have  been  cheated,  too  ;  I  w  ould  have  you  note 

that ; 
Aw]  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  also, 
A  scurvy  woman.     I  am  undone,  sweet  sir; 
Therefore,  I  must  have  leave  to  laugh. 

Caca.  J'i-ay  ye,  take  it ; 
You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Europe. 
What  need  we  fiddles,  bawdy  songs,  and  sherry, 
^^  hen  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry  ? 

Per.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
I've  seen  these  jewels :  what  a  notable   penny- 
worth 
1  lave  you  had  !  You  will  not  take,  sir. 
Some  twenty  ducats — 

Caca.  Thou'rt  deceived  ;  I  will  take 

Per.  To  clear  your  bargain,  now. 

Caca.  I'll  take  some  ten. 
Some  any  thing,  some  half  ten,  half  a  ducat. 

Per.  An  excellent  lapidary  set  these  stones, 
sure  : 
D'ye  mark  their  waters  ? 

Caca.  Quicksands  choak  their  waters, 
And  her's  that  brought    them,  too  !  but  I  shall 
find  her. 

Per.  And  so  shall  I,  I  hope :  but  do  not  hurt 
her. 
If  you  had  need  of  cozening,  as  you  may  have, 
(For  such  gross  natures  will  desire  it  often; 
'Tis,  at  sometimes  too,  a  fine  \  ariety) 
You  cannot  find,  in  all  this  kingdom, 
A  woman,  that  can  cozen  ye  so  neatly. 
She  has  taken  half  mine  anger  oft"  with  this  trick. 

[Exit. 

Caca.  If  I  were  valiant  now,  I'd  kill  this  fel- 
low. 
I'n  e  money  enough  lies  by  me,  at  a  pinch. 
To  pay  for  twenty  rascals'  lives,  that  vex  me. 
I'll  to  this   lady ;  there  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

[ExiL 

SCENE  III.— J  street. 

Enter  Perez  and  EsxirANiA,  meeting. 

Per.  Why,  how  dar'st  thou  meet  me  again, 
thou  rebel, 

And  know'st  how  thou  hast  used  me  thrice,  thou 
rascal ? 

Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  ven- 
geance. 

No  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  thee  from  my  fury, 

Hut  thou  must  meet  me  face  to  face  to  kill  thee? 

I  would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly, 

But  now  thou  com'st  to  invite  me,  com'st  upon 
me. 

How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  in  Uic  man- 
ner. 
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And  ready  for  a  halter,  dost  thou  look  now  ? 
Thou  hast  a  hanging  look,  thou  scurvy  thing  ! 
Hast  ne'er  a  knife, 

Nor  e'er  a  string  to  lead  thee  to  Elysium ; 
Be  there  no  pitiful  'pothccaries  in  this  town, 
That  have  compassion  upon  wretched  women, 
That  dare  administer  a  dram  of  ratsbane. 
But  thou  nmst  fall  to  me  ? 
Estij'.  I  know  you've  mercy. 
Per.  If  I  had   tons  of  mercy,  thou   dcscrv'st 
none. 
What  new   tricks  now   a-foot,    and    vvliat   new 

houses 
Have  you  in  the  air.'  What  orchards  in  appari- 
tion ? 
What  can'st  thou  say  for  thy  life  ? 

Kslif.  Little  or  nothing. 
I  know  you'll  kill  me,  and  I  know  'tis  useless 
To  beg  ior  mercy.     Pray,  let  me   draw  my  book 

out, 
And  pray  a  little. 

Per.  Do,  a  very  little  ; 
For  I  have  a  fiU'ther  bus«ncss  tlian  thy  killing. 
I  hare  money  yet  to  borrow.     Speak  when  you 
are  ready. 
Estif.  Now,  now  sir,  now  \^S/iews  a  pistol. 

Come  on.      Do  you  start  off  from  me  ? 
Do  you  sweat,  great  captain  ?  Have  you  seen  a 
spirit } 
Per.  Do  you  wear  guns  ? 
Estif.  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,  sir. 
And  by  that  privilege  I  may  be  armed. 
Now,  what's  the  news  ?  And  let's  discourse  more 

friendly, 
And  talk  of  our  affairs  in  peace. 

Per.  Let  me  sec. 
Prithee   let  me  see  thy  gun ;  'tis  a  v«ry  pretty 
one. 
Estif.  No,  no,  sir,  you  shall  feel. 
Per.  Hold,  hold,  ye  villain  !  what,  would  you 
Kill  your  own  husband? 

Estif.  Let  mine  own  husband,  then. 
Be  in  his  own  wits.     There,  there's  a  thousand 

ducats. 
Who  must  provide  for  you?  And  yet  you'll  kill  me ! 
Per.   I    will   not  hurt  thee  for  ten   thousand 

millions. 
Estif.   When  will  you  redeem  your  jewels?  I 
have  pawned  them. 
You  see  for  what  we  must  keep  touch. 

Per.  I'll  kiss  thee  ; 
And  get  as  many  more.    I'll  make  thee  famous. 
Had  we  the  house  now  ! 

Estif.  Come  along  \\\\.\\  me; 
If  that  be  vanished,  there  be  more  to  hire,  sir. 
Per.  I  see  I  am  an  ass,   when   thou   art  near 
me.  ^Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— ^  chamber. 
Enter  Leon  and  Makgaiutta. 

Leon,  Come,  we'll  away    unto    your  country 
house. 
And  there  we'll  learn  to  live  contcntedlv. 


This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry ; 

No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities. 
Mar.  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  u&ni  your  plc- 
sure ; 

Live  in  a  hollow  tree,  sir.  Til  live  with  ye. 

Leon.  Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  a  true 
one. 

When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  husband. 

Why,  now  I  doat  upon  you,  love  ye  dearly; 

And  my  rough  nature  falls,  like  roaring  streams, 

Clearly  and  sweetly  into  your  embraces. 

Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 

A  \vise,  a  virtu-ous,  and  a  noble  woman  ! 

When  we  meet  such,  we  bear  our  stamps  on  both 
sides. 

And  through  the  world   we  hold  our  current  vir- 
tues. 

Alone,  we  are  single  medals,  only  faces, 

And  wear  our  fortuues  out  in  useless  shado\vs. 

Command  you  now,  and  ease  me  at"  that  trouble  ; 

I'll  lie  as  humble  to  you  as  a  servant. 

Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends. 

They  shall  be  welcome  all,  now  experience 

Has  bound  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  goodness. 

[Clashing  saords,  a  crij  within — Down  with  tlieir 
swords  !] 

What  noise  is  this?  what  dismal  cry? 
Alar.  'Tis  loud  too. 

Sure  there's  some  mischief  done  in  the  street ; 

Look  out  there ! 

Leon.  Look  out,  and  help. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Oh,  sir,  the  duke  Medina 

Leon.  U  hat  of  the  duke  Medina? 

Ser.  Oh,  sweet  gentleman  !  lie's  almost  slain  I 

Alar.  Away,  away,  and  help  him ! 
All  the  house  help.  [Exit  Seivant. 

Leon.  How!  slain?  Why,  Margaritta, 
Wife,  sure  some  new  device  they  have  afoot  again, 
Some  trick  upon  my  credit ;  I  shall  meet  it. 
I'd  rather  guide  a  ship  imperial. 
Alone,  and  in  a  storm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  Duke,  Sanchio,  Alonzo,  and  Servant. 

Alar.  How  came  you  hurt,  sir  ? 
Duke.  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  noble  co- 
lonel. 
My  cause  was  naught,  for  'twas  about  your  hon- 
our; 
And  he,  that  wTongs  the  innocent,  ne'er  prospers^ 
And  he  has  left  me  thus  ;  for  charity, 
Lend  me  a  bed  to  ease  my  tortured  body. 
That,  ere  I  perish,  I  may  shew  my  penitence.. 
I  fear  I'm  slain. 

Leon.  Help,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
There  shall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord. 
But  as  your  own. 

J)ukc.  I  thank  ye,  noble  sir. 
Leon.  To  bed  with  him ;  and,  w  ife,  give  your 
atti  Miiance. 
[Exeunt  Dl  ue,Sanciho, Alo.nzo,  Makcaritta, 
and  servant. 
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Elder  Jlan. 

Leon.  A  Cure  me, 

'Tis  nucly  couiitorlVitcd. 
JiKtn.   rrur,  it  is  so,  sir; 

Anil  take  you  hcod  this  last  blow  do  not  spoil  yc. 

lie  is  not  hurt,  only  \vc  inadf  a  sciiHle, 

As  thoMiih  we  purposed  aucer:  that  same  scratch 

Oil's  hand  ho  tool;,  to  colour  all,  and  draw  com- 
passion, 

'Ihat   he  inii;lit  get  into   your  house  more  cun- 
niniily. 

I  must  not  stay ;  itaiul  now,   and  vou're  a  brave 
fellow, 
Leon.  I  thank  yc,  noble  colonel,  and   I  hon- 
our ye. 

Never  be  quiet?  \_Exit  Juan. 

Enter  Makgauitta.  . 

^lar.  lie's  most  desperate  ill,  sir ; 
I  do  not  thin!;  these  ten  months  will  recover  him. 
Leon.  Does  he  hire  my  house  to  play  the  tool 
in. 
Or  docs  it  stand  on  fairv  ground  ?  We're  haunt- 
ed. 
Are  all  men  and  their  wives  troubled  with  dreams 
thus } 
Mar.  What  ail  you,  sir  ? 
Leon.  Nay,  what  ail  you,  sweet  wife, 
To  put  these  daily  pastimes  on  my  patience  r 
What  dost  thou  sec  in  mc,  tliat  I  should  suficr 
this? 
jT/tfr.  Alas,  I  pity  ye. 
J^eon.  Thou'lt  make  me  annry  ; 
Thou  never  saw'st  me  mad  yet. 

^lur.  You  are,  alw  ays  ; 
You  carry  a  kind  of  bedlam  still  about  ye. 

Leon.  If  thou  pursuest  mc  farther,  I  run  stark 
mad. 
If  yon  have  more  hurt  dukes,  or  tjentlemcn, 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  shall  be  desperate. 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  sliall  feel  I  know  it ; 
Arc  ye  so  hot,  that  no  hedge  can  contain  ye? 
I'll  have  thee  let  blood   in   all   the  veins  about 

thee ; 
I'll  have  thy  thoughts  found,  too,  and  have  them 

opened. 
Thy  spirits  puriied,  for  those  are  they  that  fire  yc. 
The  maid  shall  be  thy  mistress,  tliou  tiie  maid, 
And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shalt  reach  at, 
AikI  uo  tl)rt)Ui;h  ehccifullv,  or  else  sle*.'])  empty  : 
That  maid  shall  lie  by  me,  to  teach  you  duty ; 
You  in  a  pallet  by,  to  bumble  ve. 
And  grieve  for  wiiat  you  lose,  thou  foolish,  wick- 
ed woman, 
Jlf(/r.  I've  lost  myself,  sir, 
And  all  that  was  my  base  self,  disobedience  : 

^Kneels. 
SJy  wantonness,  my  stubbornness,  I've  lost  too. 
And  now,   by    that  pure  good  faith  good  wives 
are  crowned  with, 


By  your  own  nobleness—— 

I^eon.  Beware,  beware have  you  no  fetch 

now? 
j\Iur.  No,  by  my  repentance,  no. 
Leon.  And  art  thou  truly,  truly  honest? 
J\lar.   Ihesc  tears  will  sliew  it. 
Leon.  I  take  you  up,  and  wear  you  next  iny 
heart ; 
•Sec  you  be  worth  it. 

Enter  Altka. 

Now,  what  with  you  ? 

Alt.  I  come  to  tell  my  lady, 
There  is  a  fulsome  tellow  would  fain  speak  with 
her. 
Leon.    Tis   Cacafogo;     keep   him    from   the 
duke, 
The  duke  from  him ;    anon  he'll  yield  us  laugh- 
ter. 
Alt.  NN  here  is  it,  please  you,  that  we  shall  de- 
tain him  ? 
lie  seems  at  war  with  reason,  full  of  wine. 

Leon.   l"o  the  cellar  with  him  ;  'tis  the  drunk- 
ard's den. 
Fit  cover  for  such  beasts.     Should  he  be  resty, 
Say  1  am  at  home ;  unwieldy  as  he  is, 
lie'il  creep  into  an  augre-hole  to  shun  me. 

Alt.  I'll  dispose  him  there.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Now,  JNlargaritta,  comes  your  trial  on  : 
The  duke  expects  you;    acquit  yourself  to  him ; 
I  put  you  to  the  test ;  you  have  my  trust, 
^iy  conlidcnce,  my  love. 

J\lar.  I  w  ill  deserve  them.  [,E.r(7. 

Leon.  Rly  work  is  done,  and  now  my  heart's  at 
case. 
1  read  in  every  look,  she  means  me  fairly  ; 
And  nobly  shall  my  love  revvard  her  for't. 
He,  who  betrays  his  rights,  the  husband's  rights, 
lo  [)ride  and  vvantouness  ;  or  \\ho  denies 
AtltclKjii  to  the  heart  he  has  subdued, 
Forteits  the  claim  to  manhood  and  humanity. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  v.- 


-A  chamber.     Duke  discovered  in  a 
nifilit  soan. 


Duke.  Why,  now,  this  is  most  excellent  inven- 
tion. 
I  sliall  succeed,  spite  of  this  huffing  husband. 
I  can  but  smile  to  think  most  wary  spouses 
Ihe  soonest  arc  deceived. 

Enter  Maucaritta. 

Who's  there,  my  love  ? 
Mar.  'lis  I,  my  lord, 
Duke.  Are  you  alone,  sweet  friend  ? 
J^lar.  Alone,  and  come  to  enquire  how  your 

wounds  are. 
Duke.  I  have  none,  lady  ;    not  a  hurt  about 

mc ; 
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My  damages  I  did  but  counterfeit, 
And  feigned  the  cjiiarrel  to  enjoy  yun,  lady. 
1  am  as  lusty,  and  as  full  of  health, 
As  liitrii  in  blood 

Alar.  As  low  in  hlood,  you  mean  : 
Dishonest  tliou|j;hts  delui^-  the  •j.iealest  hirtli; 
The  man,  that  acts  unworthily,  thoiijj,ii  ciniuljled, 
Sullies  his  honour. 

Duke.  In  ay,  nay,  my  jMargaritta; 
Come  to  my  couch,  and  there  let's  lisp  love's  lan- 
guage. 

Mar.  Would  you  take  that,  which  I'\  e  no  right 
to  give .'' 
Steal  wedlock's  property  ;  and,  in  his  house. 
Beneath  the  rooi"  of  him,  that  entertaisis  you, 
Would  you  his  wife  Lnrtray  r   ^^'iil  you  hi  coine 
The  untrratcful  viper,  who,  restored  to  life, 
\'enonied  the  brea'^t,  whicli  saved  him  ? 

Uitlic.  Leave  these  dull  thouj^lits  to  mortifying 
penance ; 
Let  us,  while  love  is  lusty,  prove  its  power. 

Mar.  Ill  wishes,  once,  my  lord,  my  mind  de- 
based : 
You  found  my  weakiu^ss,  wauled  to  ensnare  it: 
•Shameful  I  own  my  fault,  but  'tis  repented. 
No  more  the  wanton  Margaritta  uow. 
But  the  chaste  wife  of  Leon.     His  great  merit. 
His  manlv  tenderness,  his  noble  nature, 
Comnuiiids  from  me  ari'eclion  in  return, 
Pure  as  esteem  can  olfei-.     He  has  won  me; 
I  owe  him  all  my  heait. 

Duke.  Indeed,  fair  lady. 
This  jesting  well  becomes  a  sprightly  beauty. 
Love  prompts  to  celebrate  sublimer  rights. 
No  more  memento's ;  let  me  press  you  to  me, 
And  stifle  with  my  kisses 

Jilar.  Xay,  then,  witiiin,  there  ! 

Enter  Leox,  Juax,  Aloxzo,  «»(7Sanciiio. 

Leon.   Did   you  call,   n.^v    wife  ?    or  von,  my 
lord? 
Was  it  your  grace  that  wanted  me .''  No  answer ! 
How  do  you,  my  good  lord .''  What,  out  of  bed  ! 
Mcthinks  you  look  Init  poorly  on  this  matter. 
Has  my  wife  wounded  you  ?  You  weic  well  be- 
fore. 
Duke.  More  hurt  than  ever ;  spare  your  re- 
proach ; 
I  feel  too  much  already. 

Leon.  I  see  it,  sir — and  now   your  grace  shall 
know, 
I  can  as  readily  pardon  as  revenge. 
JBe  comforted;  all  is  forgotten. 
Duke.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Leon.  Wife,  you  are  a  right  one ; 
And  now,  with  unknown  nations,  I  dare  trust  yc. 
Juan.  No  more  feigned  fights,  my  lord;  they 
never  prosper. 

Enter  Lore.nzo. 

Ij)r.  Please  you,  sir, 
*Ve  cannot  keep  this  gross  fat  man  in  order  : 

\  «!..  II. 


He  swears  he'll  have  admittance  to  my  lady. 
And   reels  about,  and   clamours  most  outrage- 
ously. 
Leon.  Let  him  come  up — wife,  here's  anotlicr 
suitor. 
We  forgot ;  he  has  been  sighing  in  the  cellar, 
Making  my  casks  his  mistresses. 
Will  your  grace  permit  us  to  j,roduce  a  rival  ? 
Duke.  No  more  on  that  theme,  I  request,  don 

Leon. 
Leon.  Here  comes  the  porpus;    he's  devilish 
drunk. 
Let  me  stand  by. 

Enter  C.a.cafogo  drunk. 

Caca.  Where  is  my  bona  roba  Y  Oh,  you're  all 
here.  Why,  i  dont  fear  snap  dragons — impoten- 
tial,  powerfully  potioned — I  can  drink  with  Hec- 
tor, and  beat  him,  too.  Then,  what  care  I  for 
captains!  I'm  full  of  Greek  wine;  the  true,  an- 
tient  courage.  Sweet  Mrs  Margaritta,  let  me 
kiss  thee — your  kisses  shall  pay  me  for  his  kick- 
ing. 

Leon.  What  would  you  } 

Caca.  Sir  ! 

Ia'ou.  Lead  oif  the  wretch. 

Duke.  3<Iost  filthy  figure,  truly. 

Caca.  Piltliy  !  Oh,  you're  a  prince;  yet  I  can 
buy  all  of  you,  your  wives  and  all. 

Juan.  Sleep,  and  be  silent. 

Caca.  Speak  you  to  your  creditors,  good  cap- 
tain half-pay ; 
I'll  not  take  thy  pawn  in. 

Leon.  Which  of  the  butts  is  thy  mistress.'' 

Caca.  Butt  in  thy  belly. 

Leon.  There  are  two  in  thine,   I'm  sure,  it  is 
grown  so  monstrous, 

Caca.  Butt  in  thy  face. 

Leon.  Go,  carry  him  to  sleep  ;       [Exit  Caca. 
Wlicn  he  is  sober,  let  him  out  to  rail. 
Or  hang  himself;  there  will  be  no  loss  of  him. 

Enter  Perez  and  Estifaxia. 

Who's  this  ?  my  iSIahound  cousin  ^ 

Per.  Good  sir,  'tis  very  good  :  would  I  had  a 
house,  too, 
For  there's  no  talking  in  the  open  air. 
You  have  a  pretty  seat,  you  have  the  luck  on't, 
A  pretty  lady,  too,  I  have  missed  both  ; 
My  carpenter  built  in  a  mist,  I  thank  him. 
Do  me  the  courtesy  to  let  me  see  it, 
See  it  once  more.     But  I  shall  cry  tor  anger. 
I'll  hire  a  chandler's  shop  close  under  ye. 
And,  for  my  foolery,  sell  soap  and  wliip-cord. 
Nay,  if  you  do  not  laugh  now,  and  laugh  hear- 
tily. 
You  are  a  fool.  oz. 

Ijcon.  1  must  laugh  a  little  ; 
And  now  I've  done.     Coz,  thou  shalt  live  with 

n^e, 
My  merry  coz;  the  world  shall  not  divorce  us: 
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Thou  art  n  valiant  man,  and  thou  slialt  never 

want. 
Will  this  cdiitcnt  thee  ? 

Ft! .  I'll  cry,  and  then  be  thankful ; 
Tndccii  I  will,  and  I'll  be  honest  to  ye; 
Td  live  a  swallow  here,  I  must  confess. 
\\  ife,  I  forgive  thee  all,  if  thou  be  honest, 
And,  at  thy  peril,  1  believe  thee  excellent. 

Ilstif'.  If  I  prove  otherwise,  let  me  beg  first. 

]\l(ii:  Hold,   this  is  yours,  some  recompense 
for  service; 
Use  it  to  nobler  ends  than  he,  that  gave  it. 

Diikr.  And  this  is  yours,  your  true  commis- 
sion, sir. 
Now  you're  a  captain. 

I.eo)i.  You're  a  noble  prince,  sir  ; 
And  now  a  soldier. 

Jiam.  Sir,   I  shall  wait  upon  you   through  all 
fortunes. 

Alon.  And  I. 

Alt.  And  I  must  needs  attend  my  mistress. 

Jjfon.  Will  you  go,  sister  ? 

A/t.  Yes,  indeed,  good  brother, 


I  have  two  ties,  mine  own  blood,  and  my  mistress. 
Mar.  -is  she  your  sister  ? 
Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife, 
And  my  best  sister;  for  she  proved  so,  wench. 
When  she  deceived  you  with  a  loving  husband. 
All.  I  would  not  deal  so,  truly,  for  a  stranger. 
Ma?:  Well,  I  could  chide  ye,  but  it  must  be 
lovingly, 
And  like  a  sister. 

I'll  bring  you  on  your  way,  and  feast  ye  nobly, 
For  now  I  have  an  honest  heart  to  love  ye, 
And  then  deliver  you  to  the  blue  Neptune. 

Juan.  Your  coloiu's  you  must  wear,  and  wear 
them  proudly, 
Wear  them  before  the  bullet,  and  in  blood,  too. 
And  all  the  world  shall  know  we're  virtue's  ser- 
vants. 
Duke.  And  all  the  world  shall  know,  a  noble 
mind 
INIakes  women  beautiful,  and  envy  blind. 

Leon.  All  you  who  mean  to  lead  a  happy  life, 
First  learn  to  rule,  and  then  to  have  a  wife. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Manly,  a  sea  captain. 

Freeman,  his  lieutenant. 

Lord  Plausible,    )  , 

TVT  '    >  coxcombs. 

Novel,  S 

V^ARNiSH,  pretended  fi'iend  to  Mam.y. 

Major  Oldfox,  suitor  to  Widow  Blackacre. 

Jerry  Blackacre,  son  to  the  icidow. 

Counsellor  Quillit. 

Oakum,  servant  to  Manly, 


Counsellor  Ploddon. 

Bookseller. 

A  Boi/. 

W  O  M  E  N. 
Olivia,  a  jilt . 

P'iDELiA,  attached  to  Manly. 
Widow  Blackacre. 
Eliza,  i-elated  to  Olivia. 
Lettice,  maid  to  Olivi  \. 


Scene — London . 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— Manly's  lodgings. 


Ma^ly  enters  in  a  morning  gown,  followed  bi/ 
Lord  Plausible. 

Man.  Pray,  my  lord,  pray,  my  lord  Plausible, 
give  me  leave  !  I  have  more  of  the  mastiff  than 
the  spaniel  in  my  nature;  I  owu  it ;  besides,  I  am 
too  old  now  to  learn  to  play  tricks  :  I  cannot 
fawn,  and  fetch  and  carry ;  neither  will  I  ever 
practise  that  ser\'ile  complaisance,  wiiich  some 
people  pique  themselves  un  being  masters  of. 

L.  Flau.  U'ell,  but  seriously,  my  dear  friend, 
this  is  being  bingular ;  will  you  declare  war  a- 
gainst  general  custom;  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the 
common  forms  nf  good  breeding  ? 

Man.  Forms  indeed,  my  lord  ;  they  are  mere 
forms,  and  therefore  shall  not  sway  me.  In  sliort, 
I  will  not,  as  your  subscribers  to  forms  do,  whis- 
per my  contempt  or  hatred  ;  call  a  man  a  fool,  or 
knavie,  by  signs,  or  mouths  over  his  shoulder, 
while  I  have  him  in  my  arms. — I  will  not  do  as 
you  do. 

L.  Flau.  As  I  do  I — Heaven  defend  me !  upon 


my  honour,  I  never  attempted  to  abuse,  or  lessen 
any  one  in  my  life. 

Man.  What !  you  were  afraid  ! 

L.  Plav.  No;  but  seriously  I  hate  to  do  a  rude 
thing. — No,  faith,  1  speak  well  of  all  mankind. 

Man.  T  thought  so ;  but  know,  that  is  the  worst 
sort  of  detraction,  for  it  takes  away  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  few  good  men  in  the  world,  by  making 
all  alike. — Now  I  speak  ill  of  most  men,  because 
they  deserve  it. 

i.  Flau.  Well,  tell  not  me,  my  dear  friend, 
what  people  deserve ;  I,  like  an  author  in  a  de- 
di(  ation,  never  speak  well  of  a  man  for  his  sake, 
but  my  own :  I  will  not  dispara;:e  any  one,  to 
disparage  myself:  to  speak  ill  of  people  behind 
then-  backs  is  not  pretty,  and  to  speak  ill  of  them 
to  their  faces,  would  be  the  most  monstrous  thing 
in  nature. 

Man.  So  that,  if  you  was  to  say  an  unhand- 
some thing  oi'  any  of  your  friends,  I  su|>pose  you 
would  chuse  to  do  it  beiiind  their  backs. 

L.  Vluu.  Oh  certainly,  certainly ;  I  would  do 
it  behind  tlieir  backs  out;  of  pure  good  manners. 
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il/tf//.  \'cry  well,  :ny  lord  :  I  have  not  leisure 
sit  present  to  examine  into  the  propriety  of  your 
(leeorinns :  I  eonl'ess,  1  am  but  an  unpoli>lKd  sea- 
iVllovv.  IJut  there  is  a  t"a\our,  \\hicii,  if  your 
liirdsliip  would  i:rant  me — 

L.  tluii.  A  favcjur,  dear  sir !  you  nuikc  me 
the  happiest  man  in  tiie  world ;  pray  let  me  know 
how  1  have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  yon. 

^Iiin.  No  otherwise,  my  lord,  than  by  !ca^in^ 
me  a  little  to  myself;  at  present^  I  am  really  un- 
fit f(M-  company. 

]..  I'latt.   Perhaps  vou  have  Im^incss. 

J\Stiii.  if  vou  h;u(!  anv,  i  would  not  detain  your 
lorrlship. 

h.  I  /(III.  Detain  uw  !  diar  sir,  1  caMie  on  j)ur- 
pose  to  pay  my  respects  to  you :  I  heard  of  your 
arri\al  in  town  last  niiiht,  and  could  not  be  easy. 
But  be  free  with  me  ;  if  my  ef>mpany  is  in  the 
least  disaiireeabie  or  inconvenient 

J17<///.  I  have  told  your  lordship,  aireadv,  1  luul 
rather  be  alone. 

L.  I'luu.  1  will  lay  hold  then  of  some  other  op- 
portunity of  payinsi  niy  most  humble  respects  to 
you  ;  aud  in  the  mean  lime — 

Eiilcr  0.\Kt'5i. 

Uliin.  Oakum  !  wait  on  his  lordship  down. 

/-.  l'/(iu.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient. 

jl/«.'.'.  (n)od-bye  to  your  lordship. 

.L.  Plan.  VoiU'  most  faithful. 

Mau.  Your  servant,  your  servant. 

X.  I'lau.  And  eternally — 

J^luit.  And  eternal  ceremony  ! — 

X.  1  lull.  You  shall  use  no  ceremony,  by  my  life ! 

Miiti.  I  do  not  intend  it. 

X.  hhtii.  \Vhere  are  you  goiuii  ihtn  ? 

Ulan.  Zounds!  to  see  you  out  of  doors,  that  I 
may  shut  tiiem  asiainst  more  welcomes. 

[Krcutit  Mam.v  and  hoRD  Pi.Aisinr.K. 

Oak.  \\'c\\  said,  bully-tar  !  He  came  alongside 
of  his  match,  w  hen  he  trrappled  with  you,  I  can 
tell  him  that.  Zounds,  he  makes  no  more  of  one 
of  these  fre!-h-water  sjiarks,  than  a  three-decker 
would  of  a  b(ind>bi>at !  IJut  he's  as  brave  a  heart 
a*^  ever  ste|it  betw  cen  stem  and  stern ;  and  so's  a 
si'in,  by  his  sinkin;.''  our  fine  vessel  the  other  day, 
rather  than  let  h°r  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ras- 
cally Ircnch,  when  he  found  three  or  four  of 
their  piccaroons  at  once  were  too  many  for  us. 
Let  me  sec — 'J  is  just  six  weeks  since  we  sailed 
out  of  Portsmouth  iiarbour,  and  we  had  scarce 
been  a  month  on  our  cruize,  before  we  fell  in 
vith  the  enemy's  sf|uadr()n — Ah  !  we  have  made 
a  base,  broken,  short  voyaL'e  of  it — ^Ilowsomever, 
he  soon  expcct:>  to  be  put  into  commission  a^ain, 
and  I  wonhl  i;o  with  him  abf)ut  the  round  wdrld, 
if  so  be  it  was  his  destination  ;  for,  thof  he's  as 
crusty  as  any  mic  sometimes,  and  will  be  oiiey'd, 
there's  never  a  captain  in  the  navy,  that's  a  truer 
friend  to  a  bcaman — Avast  though  !  He  steers 
ibis  way,  in  company  of  our  merry  lieutenant:  'tis 
foul  weailur.  I  doubt;  I'llloofup,  and  sjet  to 
w/udwarfl  of  him.  [Relircs. 


Killer  Mam  V  (tnil  Pur.rMAN'. 

Vice.  Hot  how  the  devil  coidd  you  turn  a  man 
of  bis  (|u;dity  down  stairs .''  ^'ou  use  a  lord  with 
vcr\  li'ljc  (cremony  it  seems. 

Mini.  A  lord  !  \\  liat,  you  are  one  of  those, 
who  esl(  I'm  men  only  by  the  value  aud  marks, 
which  fortune  hath  set  uptm  them,  and  never  con- 
sider intrinsic  worth  I  but  coiniterfeit  honours  will 
not  be  emrent  with  mc;  I  weiuh  the  man,  not  his 
titl(j :  it  is  not  tlu;  kind's  inscri|)tion  can  make  the 
metal  better  or  Ih  avier.  Your  lord  is  a  leaden 
shilliu";,  which  you  bend  every  wav,  and  debases 
the  stamp  he  bears,  instead  of  bcin<i  raised  by  it 
— And  you,  rascal,  blockhead  !  did'nt  I  order  you 
to  deny  me  to  every  body  } 

Oiik.  Yes,  your  honour ;  and  so  I  would,  but 
I  was  just  stepped  into  the  back-parlom-  to  play 
a  pame  at  all-fours  witii  our  landlady's  dauiihter; 
and,  while  we  were  vvraniilins;  about  the  cards, 
the  little  boy  let  the  gentleman  up,  unknown  to 
us. 

2f(iii.  \\\\],  be  more  carel'ul  for  the  future  : 
stand  at  tlie  stair-foot,  and,  at  yom-  peril,  keep 
all  that  ask  for  mc  from  comius:  up. 

Oak.  ilust  no  one  come  up  to  you,  sir  ? 

2l(in.  No  man,  sir. 

Oak.  A  Woman,  an't  like  v,,ur  honour? 

jMdii.    No   WDuiaii,    ueillar,    yim    impertinent 

rascal. 
Oak.  Indeed,  your  honour,  it  will  be  hard  for 
me  to  deny  a  w(nnan  any  thiuii,  since  we  are  so 
newly  come  on  sliore  :  but  I'll  let  no  old  w(jman 
come  up  to  you. 

Man.  Would  you  be  witty  ? — You  become  a 
jest  as  ill  as  you  do  a  horse —  Be<rone. 

[Exit  Oakvm. 
Free.  Nay,  let  the  pof)r  ro^'ue   have  his  fore- 
castle jests  :  a  sailor  cannot  help  th.em  in  a  storm, 
scarce  w  hen  a  ship's  sinkint; — But  what,  will  you 
see  nobody  i*  not  your  friends  ? 

J\Iaii.  Jriends  !  I  have  only  one  friend,  and 
he,  I  heor,  is  not  in  town  :  nay,  can  have  oidy 
one;  for  a  true  heart  admits  but  of  one  friend- 
ship, as  of  one  love.  But  iu  havins;  ft)und  that 
ti'ieud,  I  have  a  thousand  ;  for  he  has  the  cou- 
raiie  of  men  in  despair,  yet  the  caution  and  dif- 
fidence of  cowards ;  secrecy  of  the  revengeful,, 
and  tin;  constancy  of  martyrs ;  one  fit  to  advise, 
to  keep  a  secret,  to  I'uht,  to  die  tor  his  friend — 
But  words  arc  but  w  eak  testimnn.ies  of  his  merit, 
audniy  esteem  :  1  have  trusted  him,  in  my  ab- 
sence, w  itii  the  care  of  the  woman  I  love;  w  Inch 
is  a  chai-ce  of  so  tender,  so  delicate  a  nature — 

Free.  Well,  but  all  your  s^ood  thouiihts  are  not 
fov  him  alone,  I  hope  !  It'ray,  what  do  you  thiuk 
of  me  for  a  friend  ? 

Man.  Of  you  !  Why  yon  are  a  latiiudinarian 
in  friendship;  that  is,  no  friend;  you  will  side 
willi  all  mankind,  but  suffer  for  none;  yon  are, 
iudted,  like  yom- lord  Blausihle,  the  pink  of  cour- 
le.-y,  and  therefore  have  no  iViendship. 

Free.  No  !  that's  very  odd  doctrine,  indeed. 
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Mtm.  Look  you,  I  am  so  much  your  frieud, 
tliat  I  would  not  deceive  you ;  and  therefore  must 
tell  you,  not  only  because  my  heart  is  taken  u\i, 
but  accordinp;  to  your  rules  of  friendship,  1  can- 
not be  your  friend. 

Fr^ee.  Why,  pray? 

Man.  Because  you  will  say,  he,  that  is  a  true 
friend  to  a  man,  is  a  friend  to  all  his  friends ; 
but  you  must  excuse  me  ;  I  cannot  wish  well  to 
a  pack  of  coxcombs,  sharpers,  and  scoundrels, 
whom  I  have  seen  vou  treat,  I  know  not  how 
often,  as  the  dearest  friends  in  the  world. 

Fret'.  What,  I  suppose  you  have  observed  me 
in  the  park,  and  at  the  cotiee-house,  doino;  the 
business  of  the  several  places !  But  could  you 
really  think  I  was  a  friend  to  all  those  I  bowed 
to,  shook  hands  witii,  and  received  in  open  arms? 

Man.  You  told  them  you  were ;  nay,  and 
swore  it,  too  ;  I  heard  you. 

Free.  Ay,  but,  when  their  backs  were  turned, 
did  not  I  tell  you  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
wretched,  infamous  fellows,  whom  I  despised 
and  hated  ? 

Alan.  \'ery  true  ;  but  what  right  had  I  to  be- 
lieve you  spoke  your  heart  to  me,  who  professed 
deceiving  so  many  ? 

Free.  Nay,  if  you  are  such  a  precise  adlierer 
to- matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  with  you  ; 
yet,  surely,  you  would  not  have  every  man  wear 
his  opinion  upon  his  sleeve,  and  find  fault  and 
fjuarrel  with  all,  that  he  cannot  in  his  conscience 
approve  ? 

Man.  I  would  have  every  man  speak  truth, 
and  neither  act  the  part  of  a  sycophant  or  a  cow- 
ard. 

Free.  Yet,  pray,  sir,  believe  the  friendship  I 
offiu  you  real,  whatever  I  have  professed  to 
others — Try  me  at  least. 

Man.  Why,  what  would  you  do  for  me?  How- 
ever, spare  yourself  the  trovible  of  professing ; 
for,  go  as  far  as  vou  will — here  comes  one  will 
say  as  nmch  at  least — 

Filter  Fidelia,  i?i  mcii's  chtlies. 

Don't  you  love  me  devilishly,  too,  my  little  vo- 
lunteer? as  well  as  he,  or  any  man  can  ? 

Fide.  Better  tlian  any  man  can  love  you,  mv 
dear  captain :  as  w  ell  as  you  do  truth  and  ho- 
nour, sir  :  as  well — 

Man.  Nay,  good  young  gentleman,  enough  for 
shame  !  Sure  you  forget  that  I  am  v.n  inisucccess- 
ful  man ;  that  I  have  met  with  nothing  abroad, 
but  l(jsscs  and  disappointments  ;  and  am  like  to 
linil  notliing  at  home  but  frowns  and  \e\afion  ! 
\\  hy  do  you  follow  me,  then,  flatter  my  vanity 
now;  since,  so  far  from  being  able  to  befriend 
you,  I  stand  in  need  of  a  patron  myself? 

Fi:'r.  I  ne\er  followed  reward  or  preferment, 
sir,  but  you  alone  ;  and,  were  you  this  instant  to 
embark  on  the  most  ha//ardous  expedition,  I 
would  cheerfnlly  risk  my  life  for  tlie  liarc  pk'a- 
snre  of  serviiis  with  vou. 


Man.  Nay,  hold  there,  sir  ;  did  not  I  see  you, 
during  the  engagement,  more  afraid — 

Fide.  Yet,  du  mc  justice,  sir  :  when  we  toolc 
to  our  long-boat,  on  your  giving  orders  to  sink 
the  ship,  did  I  shew  any  signs  of  dread  or  weari- 
ness ;  though  the  waves  bnjUe  over  us  on  every 
side,  and  the  night  was  so  dark .'' — 

Man.  Ay,  ay,  you  were  in  haste  to  get  to 
land  :  the  apprehension  of  death  made  you  in- 
sensible of  danger,  and  so  you  were  valiant  out  of 
fear. 

Fide.  Well,  sir,  'tis  in  vain  for  me  to  avow  my 
sentiments,  since  you  are  determined  not  to  be- 
lieve me ;  but  one  day  or  other,  perhaps 

Free.  Poor  lad  !  you  bring  tears  into  his  eves  : 
consider  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  make 
some  allowances. 

Man.  ^^'hat,  does  he  cry  ? — No  more,  you  milk- 
sop !  Dry  your  eyes :  I  will  never  make  you 
afraiil  again ;  (or  of  all  men,  if  I  had  occasion, 
you  should  not  be  my  second ;  and  when  I  return 
to  sea 

Fide.  Yon  will  not  leave  me  behind  ? 

Man.  Leave  y(ju  t)chiiul !  Ay,  ay;  you  are  a 
hopeful  youth  for  the  shore  only;  you  have  a- 
Siuock-face,  and  an  othcious  readiness  about  vou: 
you  may  get  yourself  reconnncnded  to  some  great 
man  by  flattering  his  valet-tic-chambre  ;  or,  who 
knows,  some  licjuorish  old  woman,  or  wanton 
young  one,  may  take  a  fancy  to  you,  allow  you  a 
conditional  annuity,  and  make  your  fortune  that 
\\  ay. 

Fide.  Sure,  sir,  you  are  industrious  to  find  your- 
self reasons  for  an  aversion  to  lue  :  do  vou  think, 
then.  I  am  capable  of  being  the  despicable  wretch, 
you  describe  ? 

Mtin.  Why,  don't  I  know  you  to  be  a  coward, 
sir  ;  a  wretch  capable  of  any  tiling  ? 

Fide.  Yet  consider,  sir;  do  not  turn  me  otVto 
beggary  and  ruin  :  when  1  came  to  you,  I  told 
you  I  was  helpless  and  friendless. 

J\ian.  Very  well,  sir — I  will  provide  you  with 
half  a  score  friends,  which  will  help  you  a  little: 
in  the  mean  time,  be  gone;  go  !  you  will  fare  bet- 
ter in  any  place  than  with  me. 

Fide.  I  can  fare  well  no  where,  lost  as  I  am  ; 
I  pursue  I;:!ppiness,  but  at  every  turn  I  meet  com- 
plicated nnsery  !     [Aside.]  [Kxif. 

Kritcr  Oakum. 

Oak.  There's  a  woman  below,  an  please  vonr 
honour,  who  scolds  and  bustles  to  conic  up,  as 
much  as  a  s<;aman's  widow  at  the  navy-office ; 
sh<!  says  la.'r  name's  Blackacre. 

Man.  That  (ieud  ! 

Free.  The?  v.  idow  Blackacre,  that  litigious  she- 
pettifogger,  who  is  at  la\v  and  diii'erence  w\\\\  all 
the  world  !  1  wish  I  could  m.ike  her  agree  with 
me  in  a  church.  She  hatli  three  thouyand  pounds 
a-yenr  jointure,  and  the  care  of  her  son;  that  is, 
the  destruction  of  his  estate. 

MifU.  The   lawyers,  attornies,  and  solicitors, 
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liavc-  tlirtf  tlituisaml  pounds  a-yoar,  wliile  she  is 
( oiiteat  tt»  be  pour  to  make  other  people  so  ;  for 
she  is  as  vexatious  as  licr  latlier  was,  the  ^reat 
.Norfolk  attoruey 

Flit:  Ay,  tlie  devil  take  hiui  !  I  am  four  him- 
<lit<l  pounds  a-year  out  of  pocket  by  his  knavisii 
practices  on  an  old  aunt  of  mine;  lhuiiu;li,  indeed, 
thire  was  suspicion  of  a  false  deed  of  convey- 
ance;  I  once  had  a  design  of  suin<;  the  widow 
upon  it,  and  somethins:  1  will  now  think  of  seri- 
oii-lv — but,  hang  her  !  she  wont  pretend  to  know 
mi'  ! 

Miin.  Go  to  her,  can't  you  ?  When  she's  in 
town,  she  lodges  in  one  of  the  iiuis  of  court, 
where  she  hreids  licr  son,  and  is  hetself  his  tu- 
toress in  law-Treuch  :  but  bid  her  come  up  ;  she 
is  01i\  ia's  relation,  and  may  nudie  me  amends  tor 
her  \  isit  by  giving  me  some  account  of  lier. 

Enter  Mrs  Blackacre  and  Ji  nnv. 

Mrs  Black.  I  never  had  so  much  trouble  with 
u  jutt'ie's  door-keeper,  as  with  yours  :  you  should 
consider,  captain  Manly,  this  is  term  time,  and 
folks  have  someihiui!;  else  to  do,  besides  waiting 
for  aiiniittance  to  people  they  have  businiss  with. 

Man.  Well,  well,  a  truce  with  your  exclama- 
tions, and  tidl  me  something  about  your  cousin. 
How  does  ()li\ia? 

Mm  Black.  Jerry,  give  me  the  subpnnna. — It 
\vas  by  mere  chance  I  heard  of  your  being  in 
low;!,  and  you  are  my  chief  witness  :  you  can't 
imagine  how  my  cause 

ili(//;.  Damn  vour  cause  !  when  did  vou  see 
Olivia? 

Mrs  Black.  I  am  no  visitor,  captain,  but  a  wo- 
man of  bu-iness  :  or,  if  e\er  I  \isit,  'tis  only  the 
Chancery-Lane  ladies  towards  the  law  ;  and  none 
of  vour  lazv,  good  for  nothing,  fashionable  gill- 
Ihrts. — ]\lany  a  line  estate  has  been  lost  in  fami- 
lies for  want  of  a  iKjtable  stirring  woman,  to  rum- 
mane  among  the  writings  :  but  come,  sir,  we  have 
no  lime  to  lose ;  and  since  you  won't  listen  to  me, 
1  desire  you  may  hear  my  son  a  little ;  let  him 
put  our  case  to  you ;  for,  if  the  trial  comes  on 
to-day,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  have  your  memory 
retVeshed,  and  your  judgment  informed,  lest  you 
should  give  your  evidence  improperly. — Jerry  ! 

Jer.  \\'hat's  the  matter  w  ith  you  now .? 

j\Irs  Black.  Come,  child,  put  our  case  to  cap- 
tain .Manly ^"ay,  don't  hold  down  your  head 

and  look  like  a  fool ;  for  you  can  do  it  very  well, 
if  you  please. 

Jcr.  I  wish  I  may  be  hanged,  if  I  ever  knew 
such  a  woman  as  you  are  in  my  life  !  I  wonder 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  make  one  an  antic  be- 
fore straULiers  this  way  ! 

]\Irs  Black.  Jerry,  .lerry  !  don't  be  perverse, 
hut  lay  down  the  bags,  and  speak  out,  like  agocjd 
child,  when  I  bid  you. — Lord,  sir,  it  would  do 
you  good  to  hear  him  sometimes. — Why  don't 
you  begin  ? 

Jer.  Pbha !  you  arc  alw  ays  in  such  a  hurry, 


there's  no  such  thing  as  doing  nothing  for  you — 
What  case  must  I  put.? 

Mrs  Black.  Our  case,  that  comes  on  to-dav  in 
the  Common  Pleas:  you  know  well  enough,  but 
you  will  be  stubborn  !     I'ray,  captain,  mark  him. 

Jcr.  Ikin  !  hem  ! — John  a  Stiles 

j\hni.  You  may  talk,  young  lawyer,  and  put  her 
case,  if  you  think  proper;  but  I  shall  no  more 
mind  you  than  I  would  your  mother,  if  1  was  in 
your  case,  w  hen  she  bid  me  do  a  thing  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself. 

Jcr.  Look  you  there  now;  I  told  you  so. 

Airs  Black.  Never  mind  him,  Jerry,  lie  only 
says  that  to  dash  you  :  go  on  !  Bless  my  soul,  I 
c(Hild  hear  our  Jerry  put  cases  all  day  ! 

Jer.  John  a  Stiles — no — there  are  first,  Fitz, 
Pere,  and  Ayle ;  no,  no,  Ayle,  Pere,  and  Pitz — 
Ayle  is  seized  in  fee  of  Jilackacre  ;  John  a  Stiles 
dissei/es  the  Ayle ;  Ayle  makes  claim,  and  the 
dissessors  die — Then  the  Ayle — no  the  Pitz 

Mrs  Black.  N(i,  the  Pere,  sirrah  ! 

Jcr.  Oh,  the  Pere — ay,  llie  Pere,  sir,  and  the 
Pitz — No,  the  Ayle — No,  the  Pere  and  the  Pitz — - 

JMan.  Damn  I'ere,  Ayle,  and  Pitz,  sir  ! 

]\lrs  Black.  No,  you  are  out,  child.  Take  no- 
tire  of  me,  captain — There  are  Ayle,  Pere,  and 
I'itz:  Ayle  is  seized  in  fee  of  Hlackacre;  and  be- 
ing so  seiz(;d,  .lohn  a  Stiles  disseizes  the  Ayle : 
Ayle  makes  claim,  and  the  disseizor  dies;  then 
the  Pere  emeis. — The  Pere,  sirrah,  the  Pere  ! — 
And  the  Pitz  enters  upon  the  Pere  ;  and  the  Ayle 
brings  his  writ  of  disseizen  in  the  post,  and  "the 
Pere  brings  his  writ  of  disseizen  in  the  Pere, 
and 

Alan.  'Sdeath,  Freeman,  can  vou  listen  to  this 
stulF? 

Mrs  Black.  Hold,  sir!  I  must  serve  you  [Gives 
a  paper,  jclticit  he  tlirous  aicai/];  you  are  requi- 
red, sir,  by  this,  to  give  your  testimony 

Man.  I'll  be  forsworn,  to  be  revenged  of  you. 

[Rrif. 

Mrs  Black.  Get  you  gone  for  an  unmannerly 
fello-.v  !  But  the  service  is  good  in  law;  so  he 
must  attend  it  at  his  peril. — Come,  Jerrv,  I  had 
almost  forirot,  we  are  to  meet  at  the  master's  be- 
fore ele\en. Lei   us  mind   our  business  still, 

child. 

Jir.  Well,  and  w  ho  hinders  you  .? 

F/cc.  Nay,  madam,  now  I  would  beg  you  to 
hear  me  a  little. —  A  little  of  my  business. 

Mrs  Black.  I  have  business  of  my  own,  sir, 
calls  me  away. 

Free.  My  business  would  prove  yours  too,  ma- 
dam. 

Mrs  Black.  What,  'tis  no  W^cstminstcr-liall  bu- 
siness !  would  you  have  my  advice .'' 

Free.  No,  faith  ;  it  is  a  little  Westminster  ab- 
bey business  :  I  would  have  your  consent. 

Mrs  Black.  Fye,  fye  !  to  me  such  language, 
sir  !  and  in  the  presence  of  my  dear  minor  here. 

Jcr.  A\,  ay,  mother,  he  would  be  taking  livery 
and  scizcn  of  your  jointure,  by  digging  tlie  turf; 
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but  I'll  watch  his  waters,  and  so  you  may  tell  him. 
Come  along.  [Exeunt  Jerry  and  Widow. 

Enter  Fidelia. 

Fide.  Dear  JMr  Freeman,  speak  to  the  captain 
for  me. 

Free.  Where  is  he  ? 

Fide.  Within,  sir. 

Free.  Sighing  and  meditating,  I  suppose,  on  liis 
darling  mistress — He  would  never  trust  me  to  see 
her ;  is  she  handsome  ? 

Fide.  I  am  not  a  proper  judge. 

Free.  What  is  she  ? 

Fide.  A  gentlewoman,  I  believe;  but  of  as 
mean  fortune  as  beauty.  You  know,  sir,  the  cap- 
tain made  early  choice  of  a  sea  life,  to  which  the 
particularity  of  his  disposition  afterwards  attach- 
ed him.  But,  some  time  since,  he  determined  to 
quit  the  navy ;  and,  having  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  this  lady,  was  about  to  marry,  and  re- 
tire with  her  into  the  country. 

F)-ee.  And  what  prevented  him  ? 

Fide.  The  offer  of  a  ship  to  go  against  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country :  however,  when  he  came 
home  again,  the  treaty  was  to  be  concluded  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  he  left  his  intended  wife  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  pounds,  lest  any  thing  should 
happen  to  him,  w  hilst  he  was  abroad. 

Free.  He  has  left  her  in  the  care  of  some 
friend,  has  he  not  t  Pray,  do  you  know  any  thing 
of  him  ? 

Fide.  Nothing  further  than  that  his  name  is 
Varnish  ;  and  he  is  a  man,  in  whom  the  captain 
puts  the  greatest  confidence. 

Free.  But  if  this  Olivia  be  not  handsome,  what 
the  devil  can  he  see  in  her  ? 

Fide.  He  imagines  her,  I  suppose,  the  only  wo- 
man of  truth  and  sincerity  in  the  world. 

Free.  No  common  beauties,  I  must  confess — • 

Fide.  But  methinks  he  should  have  had  more 
than  common  proofs  of  them,  before  he  trusted 
the  bulk  of  his  fortuni^  in  her  hands. 

Free.  Why,  did  he  leave  the  sum  you  mention 
actually  in  her  custody  ? 

Fide.  So  I  am  told. 

Free.  Then  he  shewed  love  to  her  indeed — 
But  I'll  go  plead  with  him  for  you,  and  learn 
something  more  of  this  wonderful  fair  one.  \_Erif. 

Fide.  Was  ever  woman  in  so  stran<:c,  so  cruel 
a  situation  ?  As  long  as  I  have  worn  this  disguise, 
1  cannot  look  at  myself  without  astonishment ; 
but  when  I  consider,  that  I  have  run  such  lengths 
lor  a  man,  who  knows  not  that  I  love  him,  and, 
if  he  did  know  it,  would  certainly  reject  my  pas- 
sion— I  am  startled  indeed.  /\tthe  time  I  form- 
ed the  bold  resolution  of  going  with  him  to  sea, 
I  was  sensible  his  affections  were  engaged  to  ano- 
ther: Why,  then,  did  [  embark  in  so  rash  an  ad- 
venture ?  because  I  loved;  and  love  is  apt  to  buoy 
itself  up  with  false  hopes;  he  left  the  object  of 


his  desires  behind  :  he  took  me  with  him;  and, 
from  that  favourable  circumstance,  I  suffered  my- 
self to  be  cheated  with  a  thousand  fond  imagina- 
tions— Here  he  comes,  and  1  nmst  avoid  him. 
Oh,  fortune,  fortune!  I  have  been  indiscreet; 
yet  surely  I  may  be  punished  for  my  indiscretion 
with  too  great  severity.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Manly,  in  his  uniform,  foUoued  by 

FREEMA^. 

Man.  'Sdeath  !  it  is  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  I 
should  have  been  abroad  before  nine  !  But  this 
comes  of  being  pestered  with  a  pack  of  imperti- 
nent visitors.  \Vell,  I  am  going  out,  and  shall 
not  return  all  day. 

Free.  Wiiat,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  pay 
your  devoirs  to  some  great  man  now  ? 

Man.  And  why  should  you  suppose  that? 

Free.  Nay,  faith,  only  because  I  think  it  is 
what  you  ought  to  do,  and  I  know  it  is  what  those 
sort  of  people  exy)ect. 

Man.  Well,  but  if  they  expect  it  from  me, 
they  shall  hu  disappointed.  I  have  done  nothin"' 
to  be  afraid  of,  that  I  need  solicit  tlicir  interest, 
\)y  way  of  a  screen ;  and  I  leave  those  to  dance 
attendance,  who  are  more  supple,  and  can  play 
the  parasite  better — If  they  want,  let  them  come 
to  me — No,  1  am  going  at  present,  where,  I  dare 
swear,  I  shall  be  a  welcome  guest;  and  where  I 
ought  to  have  gone  last  night,  indeed  ;  but  1  came 
to  town  too  late  for  her  regular  hours. 

Free.  Oh  !  I  guess  where  you  mean ;  to  the 
lady  I  have  so  often  heard  you  talk  of.  Me- 
thinks I  would  give  a  gocjd  deal  to  see  this  phe.- 
nomennn.  She  must  needs  be  mistress  of  very 
extraordinary  charms,  to  engage  a  person  of  your 
ditlicult  disposition. 

Man.  The  charms  of  her  person,  though  in 
them  she  excels  most  of  her  sex,  are  her  meanest 
beauties:  her  tongue,  no  more  than  her  face, 
ever  knew  artifice  :  she  is  all  sincerity ;  and  hates 
the  creeping,  canting,  hypocritical  tribe,  as  I  do; 
for  which  I  love  her,  and  I  am  sure  she  hates  not 
me;  for.  as  an  instance  of  her  inviolable  attach- 
ment, when  I  was  going  to  sea,  and  she  found  it 
impracticable  to  accompany  me,  she  insisted  upon 
my  sulfering  her  to  swear,  that,  in  my  absence, 
she  would  not  listen  to  the  addresse*  of  any  other 
man ;  whicii  oath — 

Free.  You  thou!iht  she  woidd  keep  ! 

Man.  Yes;  for  I  tell  you  she  is  not  like  the  rest 
of  her  sex,  but  can  keep  her  promise,  though  she 
hat  sworn  it. 

Free.  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 

Man.  You  doubt  it,  then  !  Vv'dl,  I  sliall  be  at 
her  iiouse  in  an  hoiu-;  come  to  me  there;  the  vo- 
lunteer will  shew  von  the  way  ;  and  we'll  try  how 
long  jour  iiilidelity  will  i>i'  able  to  resist  convic- 
tion. \F.xcunt. 
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.SCENE  I. — j1  dna.<ing  room. 

Enter  Omvia,  Eliza,  and  Llttick. 

Oliv.  On  !  htJiricl,  alioiiiinablc  !  Peace,  cousin 
Eli/a,  or  your  din'our.-c  will  lie  iny  aversion — IJiit 
von  C'lniiot  lie  in  earnest,  suri',  wlicn  you  say  you 
like  the  filthy  world  ! 

Eliz.  You  cannot  be  in  earnest,  sure,  wlien 
you  sav  von  dislike  it  ?  Come,  come,  cousin  Oli- 
via, I  will  never  believe,  that  a  place,  which  Ins 
such  a  variety  ot"  charms  tor  other  women,  should 
have  none  for  von  !  Pray,  what  do  you  think  of 
ilressiiig  and  tine  clothes  ? 

Olir.  Dressinjj; !  it  is,  of  all  things,  my  aver- 
sion :  1  hate  dressing: :  and  I  declare  solemnly — 

Mercv  on  us!  Come  hither,  yon  dowdy llea- 

vens  !  what  a  (i<;ure  yon  have  made  of  my  head 
toKlav  I — Oh,  hideous!  Ican't  bear  it  !  j)id  you 
ever  see  any  thing  so  tVightful  ? 

KHz.  Well  euougli,  cousin,  if  dressing  be  your 
aversion 

(>/(r.  It  is  so ;  and  for  variety  of  rich  clothes, 
they  arc  more  my  aversion. 

Lett.  That's  because  you  wear  tliem  too  long, 
Madam. 

Oliv.  Insatiable  creatui'e  !  I  take  my  death  I 
have  not  wore  this  gown  above  three  times;  and 
I  have  made  up  six.  or  seven  more  within  these 
two  months. 

E/i:.  Then  your  aversion  to  them  is  not  alto- 
gether so  great. 

Olir.  Alas !  cousin,  it  is  for  my  woman  I 
■wear  them. 

E/iz.   J{nt  what  do  you  think  of  visits — balls? 

OHv.  Oh  !  I  «letest'tliem  ! 

/://:.  Of  plays? 

Oliv.  I  abominate  them — I'ilthy,  obscene,  hi- 
♦leuus  things  ! 

E/iz.  What  say  you  to  the  opera  in  winter, 
and  to  Ilnnelagh  and  Vauxhall  in  summer  ?  or,  if 
these  want  attractions  to  engage  you,  what  say 
you  to  the  court  ? 

0/iv.  The  court,  cousin  !  the  court !  my  a\cr- 
bion  !  my  aversion  of  all  aversions ! 

Eliz.  Well,  but  prithee 

Oliv.  Xay,  don't  attempt  to  defend  the  court  ; 
for,  if  yon  do,  yon  will  make  me  rail  auainst  it. 

E/iz.  To  rome  nearer  to  the  point,  then — 
prav,  uhat  think  yon  of  a  rich  young  Imsliand  ? 

Oliv.  Oh,  rueful  !  marriage  !  What  a  jilea- 
sure  yon  have  t"ound  out  I  I  nauseate  the  vcrv 
thoughts  f)f  it. 

J^ctf.  Mayhap,  ma'am,  my  lady  wfiuld  rather 
like  a  generous,  handsome,  yonnsi  lover  ! 

Oliv.  What  do  niean,  Mrs  Impertinence,  bv 
talkiui:  sm^i  stutf  in  my  hearing  ?  A  handsome 
young  lover  !  A  lover,  indeerl  !  I  hate  men  of  all 
thiiiirs;  and  I  declare  solemnly  1  would  not  let 
one  into  my  doors. 


Enter  FooTBOV. 

Bot/.  Mailam,  here's  the  gentleman  to  wait  on 
you. 

Oliv.  On  me,  you  little  blockhead  !  Do  \ou 
know  what  you  say  ? 

Boj/.  Yes,  ma'am,  'tis  the  gentleman,  tliat 
eonurs  every  day  to  you. 

0/iv.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  little  heedless  a- 
nimal,  and  get  out  of  the  room.  This  country 
boy,  cousin,  takes  my  nuisic-master,  mercer,  and 
spiuce  nnlliner,  for  visitors. [Novrr.s/je«/i.s?i<Y/(/«. 

Lett.  No,  madam,  'tis  Mr  No\el,  I  am  siu'e,  by 
his  talking  so  loud  ;  1  know  his  voice,  too,  madam. 

Oliv.  You  know  nothing,  you  stupiti  creatine  J 
You  would  make  uiy  cousin  believe  I  receive 
visits — llouever,  if  it  bi'  your  Mr. 

L(  tt.   Mr  JS'ovel,  madam 

0/iv.  Peace,  will  you  !  I'll  hear  no  Jiiore  of 

him — But  if  it  be  your  Mr. 1   cannot   think 

oi'  his  name  again — I  suj)|)osed  he  followed  my 
eousm  hither. 

Eliz.  No,  cousin,  1  will  not  rob  you  of  the  ho- 
nour of  th(;  visit;  it  is  to  you,  cousin,  for  I  know 
him  not. 

Olir.  Xor  I  neither,  upon  mv  honour,  cousin  ! 
Besides,  have  not  I  told  you  that  visits,  and  the 
business  of  visits,  flattery  and  detraction,  are  mv 
a\ersion?  Do  you  then  think  I  would  admit 
such  a  coxcomb  as  he;  the  scaiulal-carrier  of  the 
whole  town  !  more  impudently  scurrilous  than  a 
party  libeller,  who  abuses  every  person  and  every 
iliing,  and  piques  himself  upon  his  talents  lor 
riilicnle  ! 

Eliz.  I  find  you  know  hini,  cousin ;  at  least 
ha\e  heard  of  him. 

Olir.  Yes,  now  I  remember,  Ihave  heard  of  him, 

Eliz.  Well,  but  if  he  is  such  a  dangerous  cox- 
comb, for  heaven's  sake  let  him  not  come  up  ! 
tell  him,  Mrs  Lettice,  your  lady  is  not  at  home. 

Oliv.  ISIo,  Lettice,  tell  him  my  cousin  is  here, 
and  that  he  may  come  up  :  for,  notw  ithstanding 
I  detest  the  sight  of  him,  y<)u  may  like  his  con- 
versation ;  and  I  will  net  be  rude  to  you  in  my 
own  house.  Since  he  has  followed  you  hither, 
let  him  come  up,  I  say. 

E/iz.  A'ery  line  !  Let  him  go  and  be  lianged,  I 
say,  for  me  !  I  know  him  not,  nor  desire  it. — 
.Scud  him  away,  Mrs  Lettice.         [Erii  Li-.ttice. 

Oliv.  U|)on  my  word,  she  shall  not ;  I  nmst  dis- 
obey yourconmiands,  to  comply  with  your  desires. 
MrNovel!   Mr  Novel  ! 

Enter  Nov  F.I,. 

Nov.  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  madam  ! 
perhaps  you  arc  busy ;  I  did  not  kmnv  you  had 
com|)any. 

Eliz.  Yet  he  comes  to  me,  cou»in. 

Olir.  Chairs  tliere  !   Pray,  sir,  be  seated. 
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Nov.  I  should  have  waited  on  you  yesterday 
evening,  accordins:  to  appointment ;  but  I  dined 
at  a  place,  wliere  there  is  always  such  a  protii^ion 
of  good  cheer,  and  so  hearty  a  welco.ne,  that 
one  can  nc\  er  get  awav,  wlnle  one  has  either  n\>- 
petite  or  patience  left — You  know  that  surfeit- 
ing piece  of  hospitality,  lady  Autumn  ?  11a,  ha, 
lia  !  the  nauseous  old  fury  at  the  upper  end  of 

her  table 

0/iv.  Revives  the  ancient  Grecian  custom  of 
serving  up  a  deatn's  head  witli  their  banquets ! 
<Jh,  God  !  I  detest  her  hollow  cherry  cheeks  ! — 
She  looks  like  an  old  coach  new  painted,  affecting 
an  unseendy  smugness,  while  she  is  ready  to  drop 
in  pieces. 

Nov.  Excellent  and  admirable  simile  upon  my 
soul  !  But  do,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  paint 
her  out  to  you  a  little,  because  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  family.  You  nuist  know  she 
is  horridly  angry,  if  1  don't  dine  at  her  house 
three  times  a-week. 

Oliv.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  any  one  is  wel- 
come to  partake  of  her  victuals,  who  will  be 
content  to  listen  to  her  stories  of  herself,  when 
she  was  a  young  woman,  and  used  to  go  with  her 
fat  Flanders  mares,  in  her  father's  great  gilt  cha- 
riot, to  take  the  air  in  Hyde  Park.     Oh,  cousin  ! 

I  must  tell  you 

Nov.  What,  iMadam  !  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  tell  the  lady ;  but,  perhaps,  you  think  nobody 
has  wit  enough  to  draw  characters  but  yourself; 
in  which  case,  I  have  done. 

Otiv.  Nay,  I  swear,  you  sliall  tell  us  who  you 
had  there  at  dinner. 

Nov.  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  listen  to  me. 

Oliv.  Most  patiently,  sir  :   pray  speak. 
Nov.    In   the   tirst   place,   tlien,   we  had  her 
daughter,  whom,  I  suppose,  you  have  seen. 

Oliv.  Seen  !  oh,  I  see  iier  now  !  the  very  dis- 
grace to  good  clothes,  which  she  always  wears  to 
heighten  her  deformity,  not  mend  it ;  for  she  is 
still  most  splcndiflly,  gallantly  ugly  !  and  looks 
like  an  ill  piece  of  daubing  in  a  rich  frame. 

Nov.  Very  well,  madam  !  Have  you  done  with 
her  ?  And  can  you  spare  her  a  little  to  me? 
Oliv.  If  you  please,  sir. 
Nov.  In  my  opinion,  she  is  like — 
Oliv.  She  is,  you  would  observe,  like  a  great 
city  bride ;  the  greater  fortune,  but  not  the  great- 
er beauty,  for  her  dress. 

Nov.  Yet  have  you  done,  madam  ? 
Oliv.  Pray,  sir,  proceed. 

Nov.  Then,  she 

Oliv.  I  was  just  going  to  say  so — she — 
Eliz.  I  find,  cousin,  one  may  have  a  collection 
«f  all  one's  acquaintauce's  pictures  at  your  house, 
as  well  as  at  sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  witti  this  dilfer- 
ence  only,  that  his  nvv.  handsome  likenesses;  to  say 
the  truth,  you  arc  the  first  of  the  jjrofession  of 
jiOrtrait-painters  I  ever  knew  without  Hattery. 
Vol.  II. 


Oliv.  I  draw  from  the  life,  cousin;  paint  every 
one  in  their  proper  colours. 

Eliz.  Oh  !  cousin,  I  perceive  you  hate  detrac- 
tion ! 

Oliv.  But,  Mr  Novel,  who  had  you  besides  at 
dmner .? 

Nov.  Ladies,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning  ! 
Oiiv.  'Psha !  how  can  you  be  so  provoking? 
Nay,  I  take  my  death  you  shall  not  go,  till  you  tell 
us  the  rest  of  the  company  !  [Stopping  Novel] 
zo/io  rises.]  Come,  sit  down  again  :  I  long  to  hear 
who  your  men  were ;  for  I  am  sure  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  them. 

Nov.  We  had  no  men  there  at  all,  madam. 
Oliv.  Whjit !    was  not  sir  Marmaduke  Gim- 
crack  with  you  }  I'll  lay  fifty  pounds  on  it !  for  I 
know  he  is  courting  one  of  her  ladyship's  crook- 
ed nieces. 

Nov.  Pray,  ma'am,  let  me  go. 
Oliv.  Nay,  I  know  another  of  your  company, 
I  hold  you  a  wager  of  it.     Come,  my  lord  Plau- 
sible dined  with  you,  too,  who  is,  cousin 

Eli::.  You  need  not  tell  me  what  he  is,  cousin  j 
fori  know  him  to  be  a  civil,  good-natured  gentle- 
man, who  talks  well  of  all  the  world,  and  is  ne- 
ver out  of  humour. 

Oliv.  Hold,  cousin  !  I  hate  detraction  :  but  I 
must  tell  you  he  is  a  tiresome,  insipid  coxcomb, 
without  either  sense  to  see  faults,  or  wit  to  ex- 
pose them ;  in  fine,  he  is  of  all  things  my  aver- 
sion, and  1  never  admit  his  visits  beyond  my 
hall. 

Nov.  No  !  he  visit  you  !  damn  him  !  he's  ne- 
ver admitted  to  any  one  but  worn-out  dowagers, 
and  superannuated  maidens,  who  want  to  be 
flattered  into  conceit  with  themselves ;  he  has 
often  strove  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  me,  but 
I  always  took  care 

Enter  Lord  Plausible. 
Ha !  my  dear,  my  dear  lord  !  let  me  embrace 

Eliz.  Well,  this  is  pleasant ! 

L.  Plan  Your  most  faithful,  lumible  servant, 
generous  Mr  No\'el ;  and,  madam,  I  am  your 
eternal  slave,  and  kiss  your  fair  hands,  wliich  I 
had  done  sooner,  according  to  your  orders 

Oliv.  No  excuses,  iny  lord,  I  know  you  must 
divide  yourself;  your  company  is  too  general  a 
good  to  be  engrossed  by  any  particular  friend. 

Eliz.  You  hate  flattery,  cousin  ! 

L.  Flau.  Oh  lord,  madam !  my  company  ! 
your  most  obliged,  faithful,  luniible  servant !  But 
1  might  have  brought  you  good  company,  indeed; 
for  I  parted  just  now  at  your  door  with  two  of 
the  most  sensible,  worthy  men — 

Oliv.  Who  are  they,  my  lord? 

Nov.  Who  do  you  call  the  most  sensible,  wor- 
thy men  ? 

L.  Plan.  Oh,  sir,  two  of  the  brightest  charac-. 
tcrs  of  the  present  age  ;  men  of  such  honour  uaid 
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virtue.     Perhaps,  you  may  know  them — Count 
Lt-vaiit,  and  sir  Kichaid  Court-  Title. 
4\,'ui:  Court- Title  !  Iia  !   lia,!  Iia  ! 

()/ti\  And  count  Levant !  lluw  can  you  keejj 
sucli  a  \MCt<  !i  comiiauy,  my  lord? 

L.  I'luu.  Uli  seriously,  madam,  ynu  are  too 
SL\ere:  lie  is  liisihly  carest  by  e\ery  body. 

Uliv.  Carest,  my  lord  !  why  he  was  never 
three  times  in  company  in  his  lite,  without  beiiij: 
twice  kicked  out  ol'  it. 

jSov.  And  f".)r  sir  Richard  ! 

L.  I'luu.  Tic  is  mcc  in  his  connections,  and 
lovc■^  to  (hise  those  he  convtr>cs  with. 

Oliv.  lie  loves  a  lord,  indeed 

iWic-'.  CJr  any  tliint;  with  a  title —    • 

Oliv.  Thou'^h  he  borrows  his  money,  and  ne- 
\"er  pavs  hinj  aijain.  Nay,  he  carries  Ids  passion 
for  quality  so  tar,  that  they  say  the  creature  has 
an  intiit;ue  among  them ;  and  half  starves  his 
poor  wife  and  family,  by  keeping  a  correspon- 
dence with  that  o\erf;rown  piece  of  right  honour- 
able tiltliiness,  lady  Bab  Clums<  y. 

L.  Pliiu.  Oh,  madam,  he  frequents  her  house 
becau>-e  it  is  the  tabernacle-fialiaut,  the  meet- 
ing-house for  all  the  fine  ladies  and  people  of 
fashion  about  town. 

iV()7'.  ."Miirhty  tine  ladies  !  There  is  first — 

i)liv.  Her  hon(*ur,  as  fat  as  a  hostess  ! 

1..  I  lau.  .She  is  somewhat  plump,  indeed  !  a 
woman  of  a  noble  and  majestic  presence. 

Aot'.    Then  there's  Miss  what  dye  call  her — 

Vli'i'.  As  sluttish  and  slattendy  as  an  liish  wo- 
man bred  in  Trance. 

L.  Plan.  She  has  a  prodigious  fund  of  w  it ; 
and  the  handsomest  heel,  elbow,  and  tip  of  an 
tar,  vou  ever  saw. 

^itv.  lleel  and  elbow  !   Iia,  lia,  ha  ! 

Eliz.  I  tind  you  see  all  faults  with  lover's  eyes, 
my  lord  ! 

L.  Pluu.  Oh,  Madam,  your  most  obliged, 
faithful,  very  humble  servant,  to  conmiand  ! 

iN'or.  I'rav,  mv  lord,  are  you  acquainted  with 
ladv  Sarah  Dawdle  ? 

L.  Pluu.  Yes,  sure,  sir,  very  well,  and  extreme- 
ly proud  I  am  of  the  great  honour ;  ior  she  is  a 
person  whose  wit,  beauty,  and  conduct,  nobody 
can  call  in  question. 

Oliv.  No  ! 

Ntiv.  No  !  pray,  madam,  let  me  speak. 

Oliv.  In  the  fir.-.t  place,  can  any  one  be  called 
handsome  that  squints? 

L.  I'luu.  Her  eves  languish  a  little,  I  own. 

AW.  Lan!iui!-h  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Oliv.  Languish  ! 

lEIiz.  Well,  this  is  to  be  borno  no  longer  :  cou- 
sin, I  have  some  visits  to  make  this  morning,  and 
will  take  my  leave. 

Oliv.  You  will  not.  sure  !  nay,  you  shall  not 
vinture  mv  reputation,  bv  lea\in!i  me  with  two 
men  here.     You'll  disoblige  me  for  ever 

iLilii.  If  I  htay  !  your  bervaiit. 

[Exit. 


Mam.y  andfoothoy  speak  uilhin. 

Man.  Not  at  home  I   Not  see  me  !    I  tell  you 

she  is  at  home,  and  she  will  see  me let  her 

know  my  name  is  Manly. 

Boj/.  \\  ell,  but  your  honour,  my  lady's  sick,  I 
dare  not  go  to  her. 

Man.  Well,  then,  I'll  go  to  her. 

lioj/.  Help,  Mrs  Lettice  !  help!  here's  the  sea 
^eiulemuu  ! 

Oliv.  What  noise  is  that  ? 

Enter  Manly. 

Man.  My  Olivia  !  'Sdeath,  what  do  I  see  !  la 
clcjse  conversation  with  these  ! 

Oliv.  Ha,  IManly  !  this  is  somewhat  unexpect- 
ed :  however,  I  am  pre[)ared  for  him.         [Aside. 

L.  I'luu.  Most  noble  and  heroic  captain,  your 
most  obliged,  faithful,  very  humble • 

Nov.  Captain  Manly,  your  servant. 

Man.  Away  !  iMadaai 

Oliv.  Sir ! 

j\Ian.  It  seems,  madam,  as  if  I  was  an  imwel- 
come  guest  here :  your  footboy  wimld  hardly  al- 
low me  admittance  ;  at  first  he  told  me  you  were 
not  at  home.  Indeed,  I  did  not  expect  to  tind 
you  in  such  good  company. 

Oliv.  I  suppose,  sir,  my  ser\ant  had  orders  for 
what  he  did. 

L.  I'lau.  Perhaps,  madam,  Mr  Novel  and  I 
incommode  you ;  the  captain  and  you  may  have 
something  to  say,  so  we'll  retire. 

Oliv.  Upon  my  honour,  my  lord,  you  shan't 
stir ;  the  captain  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
one  another,  assure  yourself,  nor  ever  shall :  'tis 
only  one  of  his  mad  freaks,  for  which  you  will 
make  allowances ;  salt-water  lovers,  you  know, 
will  be  boisterous  now  and  then. 

j\laH.  Confusion  ! 

Nov.  We  sliall  have  a  quarrel  here  presently  . 
I  sec  she's  going  to  use  him  damnably. 

2Jun.  W  hat  am  1  to  thmk  of  this  behaviour, 
Madam? 

Oliv.  Even  what  you  please,  good  captain. 

Man.  And  is  this  the  reception  1  meet  with  af- 
ter an  absence 

Oliv.  And  is  this  behaving  like  a  gentleman, 
to  force  into  a  lady's  apartment  contrary  to  her 
inclinations?  I  suppose  it  is  Wappiug  breeding  : 
however,  you  are  luted  for  your  ill  manners. 

il/rt/j.  1  am  lilted  for  believing  you  could  not 
l(e  fickle,  though  you  were  young;  could  not  dis- 
semble love,  though  it  was  for  your  interest ;  nor 
be  vain,  though  you  were  han<Uome ;  nor  break 
your  promise,  though  tv)  a  parting  lover.  But  I 
take  not  \our  conlenqjt  of  me  worse  than  your 
keeping  company  with  and  encouraging  these 
things  here. 

Nov.  Things  ! 

L.  I'lau.  Let  the  captain  rally  a  little. 

Man.  Yes,  things.  Dare  you  be  angry,  you 
thing? 
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Nov.  No,  since  my  lord  says  you  speak  in  rail- 
lery. 

Man.  And  pray,  madam,  let  me  ask  you,  what 
is  it  you  find  about  them  to  entertain  you  ?  For 
example,  tliis  spark  here  :  is  it  the  merit  of  his 
fashionable  impudence,  the  briskness  of  his  noise, 
the  wit  of  his  laugh,  or  his  judgment  and  fancy 
in  his  solitaire,  that  engages  your  esteem  ? 

Nov.  Very  well,  sir  !  Egad,  these  captains  of 
ships 

Man.  Then,  for  this  gentle  piece  of  tame  cour- 
tesy  

Oliv.  Good,  jealous  captain,  no  more  of 
your 

L.  Plan.  No,  madam,  let  him  2;o  on  ;  for,  per- 
haps, he  may  make  you  laugh  ;  and  I  would  con- 
tribute to  your  pleasure  any  way. 

Man.  Obliging  coxcomb  ! 

Oliv.  No,  noble  captain,  you  cannot  think  any 
thing  would  tempt  me  more  than  that  heroic  ti- 
tle of  yours,  captain  !  for  you  know  we  women 
love  honour  inordinately. 

Nov.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  cannot  hold  ;  T  must  laugh 
at  you,  faith,  Mr  Manly  ! 

L.  Plait.  And  i'faith,  dear  captain,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  and  leave  to  laugh  at  you,  too ;  though  I 
protest  I  mean  you  no  hurt 

Man.  Peace,  you  buffoons  !  And  be  not  you 
vain,  that  these  laugh  on  your  side;  for  they  will 
laugh  at  their  own  dull  jests :  but  no  more  of 
them  ;  for  I  will  only  now  suffer  this  lady  to  be 
witty. 

Oliv.  You  would  not  have  your  panegyric  in- 
terrupted !  I  go  on,  then,  to  your  honour.  Is 
there  any  thing  more  aiirceable  than  the  pretty 
oddity  of  tliat  ?  Then  the  greatness  of  your  cou- 
rage !  wliich  most  of  all  appears  in  your  spirit  of 
Contradiction  :  for  you  dare  give  all  mankind  the 
lye  ;  and  your  opinion  is  your  only  mistress;  for 
you  renounce  that,  too,  when  it  becomes  another 
man's. 

L.  Plau.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Nov.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Man.  Whj',  you  impudent,  pitiful  wretches  ! 
You  presume,  sure,  upon  your  effeminacy,  to 
urge  me;  for  you  are  all  things  so  like  women,  it 
■might  be  thought  c(Mvardice  to  chastise  you. 

Oliv.  No  hectoring,  good  captain  ! 

Man.  Or,  perhaps,  you  think  this  lady's  pre- 
sence secures  you  ;  but  have  a  care  ;  she  hath 
talked  herself  out  of  all  the  respect  I  had  for  her; 
and,  by  using  me  ill  before  you,  hath  given  me  a 
privilege  of  using  you  so  before  her — therefore, 
begone  immediately  ! 

Nov.  Begone  !  what ! 

X.  Plau.  Nay,  wortiiy,  noble,  generous  cap- 
tain ! 

Man.  Begone,  T  say  ! 

Nov.  Well,  Madam,  we'll  step  into  the  next 
room  ;  you  will  not  stay  long  with  him  I  suppose. 
Fal,  lal !  [Exeunt  Loud  Plausible  and  Novel. 

Oliv.    Turn   hither  your   rage,   good   captain 


Swagger-huff!  and  be  saacy  Tvith  yonr  mistresSj 
like  a  true  captain  ;  but  be  civil  to  your  rivals 
and  betters;  and  do  not  threaten  any  thing  but 
me  here  ;  no,  not  so  nmch  as  my  wmdows :  do 
not  think  yourself  in  the  lodgings  of  one  of  your 
suburb  mistresses  beyond  tlie  tower. 

Man.  Do  not  you  give  mc  the  cause  to  think 
so  !  for  those  less  infamous  women  part  with 
their  lovers,  just  as  you  did  from  me,  with  un- 
forced vows  of  constancy,  and  floods  of  willing 
tears ;  but  the  same  winds  bear  away  their  lo- 
vers and  their  vows ;  and  for  their  griefs,  if  th6 
credulous,  unexpected  fools  return,  they  find 
new  comforters,  such  as  I  found  here ;  the  mer- 
cenary love  of  these  women,  too,  suffers  ship- 
wreck with  then*  lovers'  fortune  :  you  have 
heard,  that  chance  has  used  me  indifferently; 
and  you  do  so  too.  Well,  persevere  in  your 
mgratitude,  falsehood,  and  disdain  ;  be  constant 
in  something ;  and  I  promise  to  be  as  just  to 
your  real  scorn,  as  I  was  to  your  feigned  love ; 
and  henceforward  despise,  loath,  and  detest  you 
most  faithfully. 

O^lv.  I'll  wait  upon  you  again  in  a  minute. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Fidelia  and  Freemax. 

Free.  Hov\  now,  captain  ! 

Man.  Pray  keep  out  of  my  way;  dont  speaTt 
to  me. 

Fide.  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Man.  Blockhead  !  Oh,  Freeman  !  I  have  beeii 
so  cheated,  so  abused,  by  th  s  pertidious 

Free.  Nay,  sir,  you  need  not  tell  us,  for  we 
have  been  for  some  time  within  hearing  in  the 
next  room.  But  now,  I  hope,  you  will  act  as  be- 
comes you. 

Man.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Fide.  Do  you  but  hope  it,  sir  ? 

Man.  She  has  restored  my  reason  with  my 
heart. 

Free.  But  there  are  other  things,  captain, 
which,  nc\t  to  a  man's  heart,  he  would  not  part 
with,  and,  methinks,  she  ought  to  restore,  too ;  I 
mean  your  money  and  jewels,  sir;  which,  I  un- 
derstand, slie  has. 

Ma7i.  What's  that  to  you,  sir.? 

Free.  Pardon  me ;  whatever  belongs  to  you,  I 
ha\e  a  share  in,  I  am  sure,  wliich  I  will  not  lose 
for  want  of  asking;  though  you  mav  be  too  ge- 
nerous, or  too  angry,  now,  to  do  it  yourself. 

Fide.  Nay,  then  I'll  make  bold,  too • 

il/«?j.  Hold,  you  impertinent,  officious — how 
have  I  been  deceived  ! 

Enter  Olivia. 

Free.  Madam,  excuse  this  liberty — but  we  are 
captain  Manly's  fricu<is,  and  have  accidentally 
been  witnesses  to  your  disagreement. 

Oliv.  And  what  am  I  to  infer  from  thence,  sir  ? 

Free,  Why,  then,  I\Iadara,  there  are  certain 
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nppiirtciiancps  to  a  lover's  heart,  called  jewels,  1 
■\\iiich  iil\v;ivs  tro  along  with  it. 

l-'idc.  And  with  lo\crs,  niaciam,  have  no  value, 
but  t"run>  the  heart  they  come  with — our  ca]>- 
tain's,  it  seems,  you  scorn  to  keep;  nuieh  nmro 
tho-»c  worthless  things  without  it,  I  am  couli- 
deiit. 

O/iv.  I  understand  you,  sientlemcn.  ('af)tain, 
your  youii!:  iVienil,  hi.re,"  has  a  very  persuadint: 
lace,  I  nuist  conliss ;  hut  you  miiiht  have  asked 
me  your'.eh'  for  those  trilles  you  left  with  me, 
winch — hark  y<iu  a  little — for  I  dare  trust  you 
witli  a  secret,  you  are  a  man  of  so  nmch  honour 
I  am  sure — I  say,  then,  consi<lerin<^  the  chance  of 
war,  the  dancer  of  the  seas,  and  bcinj:  in  doubt 
^^llcther  you  might  ever  return  again,  I  have  de- 
livered your  jewels  and  money  to 

21an.  Whom  ? 

(V/r.   jMv  husband. 

2Ian.  Your  husband  ! 

Oliv.  Aye,  my  husband.  For,  since  you  could 
leave  nie,  I  am  lately  and  privately  married  to 
one,  who  is  a  man  of  so  much  honour  and  expe- 
rience, that  1  dare  not  ask  him  for  your  I  wings 
again,  to  restore  them  to  you,  lest  he  should  con- 
clude you  n(.\ cr  would  have  parted  with  them  to 
me  <n\  any  other  score  than  the  exchange  of  my 
virtue;  which,  rather  than  you  would  bring  into 
suspicion 

]\lfni.  Triumphant  impudence  !  Married  ! 

Oliv.  There's  no  resisting  one's  destiny,  or 
love,  you  know. 

Alita.  Damnation  ! 

()/iv.  (Jh,  dont  swear  !  ' Tis  true,  my  husband 
is  now  absent  in  the  country ;  however,  he  re- 
turns sliortly  ;  therefore  I  lieg,  for  your  ow  n  ease 
and  quiet,  and  my  reputation,  you  will  never  see 
me  more. 

Man.  I  wish  I  never  had  seen  yon  ! 

()/iv.  You  may  perceive,  by  this,  how  great  a 
dependance  I  have  upon  your  friendsiiip  :  I  am 
sensible  every  man  might  not  be  talked  to  in  the 
same  maimer ;  but  y(jur  uncommon  delicacy  of 
thinking  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  for  a  person  hi  my 
nice  circumstances. 

JMau.  True,  perfect  woman  !  and  if  T  could 
pay  any  thing  more  injurious  to  you  I  would — 
I^\ive  me;  go  !  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  do 
something,  which  may  hereafter  make  me  think 
as  meanly  of  myself,  as  I  do  now  ot  you. 

Olir.  Sir,  it  is  a  maxim  with  me  never  to  stay 
in  any  place,  w  here  my  comjiany  is  disagreeable  : 
I  obey  you  with  all  willingness — young  uentle- 
man,  your  servant.  ^Exit  Olivia. 

Enter  Footioi/. 

Boy.  Here  are  Mad.im  Biackacre,  and  ^hijiM 
Oklfox,  to  wait  lui  my  lady. 

Man.  Do  you  hear  that }  Let's  be  gone  before 
he  comes. 

F/cr.  I-'xcuse  me  ;  the  widow  is  the  \erv  came 
I  have  iu  view  j  I  wanted  just  such  an  opportunity 


to  attack  her and,  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 

vou'll  stav  too;  if  it  be  only  to  see  this  major 
Olfltbx,  her  supernimierary  's(piire,  her  occasional 
gentleman  usher  :  he  is  a  <haracter,  I  assure  you. 
jMfin.  No;  contbnnd  him,  he  is  as  bad  as  the 
cockatrice  Iu  rselt,  whom  I  would  avoid  as  a  sink- 
ing ship,  and  the  whole  sex,  for  ever. 

\^Exit  with  Fidelia. 

Enter  Mrs  Blackacre,  Jerry,  and  Major 
Oldfox. 

ilfr.s-  Black.  'Tis  an  arrant  sea-ruffian  !  I 
ihouirht  he  would  have  pushed  us  down,  major, 
.lerrv,  whcre's  niv  paper  of  meuiorandums?  Give 
it  me.  So  !  w here's  my  cousin  Olivia,  now — my 
kind  relation } 

Free.  Here's  one  that  would  be  your  kind  re- 
lation, madam. 

J\lrs  Black.  Ilcy  day  !  who  is  this  wild  rude 
fellow  ? 

Jer.  Why,  dont  you  know  him?  It's  the  man, 
that  wanted  to  fall  ab(jar(l  you  at  Captain  thin- 
ly's  this  morning. 

0/(t.   Pray  be  ci\il  to  tlie  lady,  Mr ,  she 

is  a  person  of  quality — a  person,  that  is,  no  per- 
son  

Free.  Yes,  but  she  is  a  person,  that  is,  a  widow. 
Be  you  civil  to  her ;  because  you  are  to  pretend 
only  to  be  her  'squire,  to  arm  licr  to  her  lawyer's 
chambers  :  but  I  will  be  impudent  and  forward; 
for  she  must  love  and  iiiarry  me. 

]\[rs  Black.  Marry  come  up;  yon  saucy,  fa- 
miliar puppy  !  Marry  you  !  God  iorgivc  me  ! 
now-a-days,  every  idle  young  rascal,  with  a  laced 
waistcoat,  and  a  bit  of  black  ribbon  in  his  hat, 
thinks  to  carry  away  any  widow  of  the  best  de- 
gree. 

O/il.  No,  no,  soft !  you  are  a  yming  m;m,  and 
not  fit;  besides,  others  have  laid  iu  their  claims 
before  you. 

Fi-ee.  Not  you,  I  hope  ! 

Old.  Why,  not  I,  sir  ?  Sure  I  am  a  much  more 
proportionable  match  for  her  than  you,  sir;  I, 
who  am  a  person  of  rank  and  means  in  the 
world,  and  of  equal  years 

Mrs  Black.  1  low's  thai?  you  unmannerly — I 
would  have  you  to  know  I  was  born  in  ami.  sc- 
cun  Georgii  prim 

Old.  Your  pardon,  madam,  your  pardon ;  be 
not  oifcnded — but  I  say,  sir,  you  are  a  begcarly 
younger  brother ;  twenty  years  younger  than  she ; 
uitlmut  any  land  or  stock,  but  your  great  stock 
of  impudence  :  therefore,  what  pretensions  can 
vou  iiave  to  her? 

Mrs  Black.  And  what  pretensions  have  you, 
major?  Go  and  solicit  a  brevet  for  Chelsea  IIos- 
j)ital,  you  old  muiiimy  !  Air  yourself  ihcri'  under 
the  cloister^;  smoke  your  pipe,  and  make  love 
to  your  laundress:  you  shall  have  a  widow  with 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  you  shall,  you  bar- 
barous brute  ! 

Old.  How,  madam  I 
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Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jer.  Well  said,  mother !  use  all  suitors  thus 
for  my  sake. 

Mrs  Black.  A  senseless,  impertinent,  quib- 
bling, scribblini:,  feeble,  paralytic,  conceited,  ri- 
diculous, pretending,  old  bell  weather  ! 

Jer.  [icy  !  brave  mother  for  calling  names  ! 

Airs  Black.  Would  you  make  a  caudle-maker, 
a  nurse  of  me  ?  Can't  you  be  bed-rid  witiiout  a 
bed-fellow  ?  Won't  your  swan-skins,  furs,  flan- 
nels, and  the  scorched  trencher,  keep  you  warm 
there  ?  Would  you  make  me  your  Scotch  warm- 
ing pan,  with  a  plague  to  you  ! 

Jer.  Ay,  you  old  fobus,  and  you  would  be  my 
guardian,  would  you  ?  to  take  care  of  my  estate, 
that  half  of  it  should  never  come  to  me,  by  let- 
ting leases  at  pepper-corn  rents? 

ilirs  Black.  If  I  would  have  married  an  old 
man,  it  is  well  known  I  might  have  married  an 
earl.  Nay,  what's  more,  a  judge,  and  been  co- 
vered the  winter  nights  with  the  lamb-skins,  which 
I  prefer  to  the  ermines  of  nobles.  And  do  von 
think  I  would  wrong  my  poor  minor  here,  for 
you.''         _ 

Free.  Your  minor  is  a  chopping  minor ;  Hea- 
ven bless  i)im  ! 

Old,  Your  minor  may  be  a  major  of  horse  o; 
loot  for  his  bigness:  and  it  seems  you  will  ha\e 
the  cheating  of  your  minor  yourself 

il//'S  Black.  Pray,  sir,  bear  witness  :  cheat  mv 
minor  !  I'll  bring  my  action  of  the  case,  for  the 
slander. 

Free.  Nay,  I  would  bear  false  witness  for  you 
now,  widow,  since  you  have  done  me  justice,  and 
thought  me  the  fitter  man  ! 

Mrs  Black.  Fair  and  softly,  sir  !  'tis  my  mi- 
nor's case  more  than  my  own :  and  now  I  must 
do  him  justice  on  you.  And,  first,  you  are,  to 
my  knowledge — for  I  am  not  unacquainted  with 


you-^a  debauched,  drunken,  hectoring,  lewd,  ga- 
ming, spend-thrift. 

Jtr.  There's  for  you,  bally-rock  ! 

Mrs  Black.  A  wfjrn-out  rake  at  flve-and-twen- 
ty,  both  in  body  and  estate :  a  cheatin<:,  lying, 
cozening,  impudent  fortune-Iumter !  and  would 
patch  up  your  own  broken  incoine  with  the  ruins 
oi  my  jointure. 

Jer.  Ay,  and  make  havock  of  our  estate  per- 
sonal, and  of  all  our  gilt  plate — I  should  soon  be 
picking  up  our  silver-handled  knives  and  forks, 
spoons,  mugs,  and  tankards,  at  most  of  the  pawn- 
brokers' between  the  Hercules  pillars  and  the 
boatswain  at  Wapping.  And  you  would  be  scour- 
ing among  my  trees,  and  making  them  play  at 
loggerheads,  would  you } 

Mrs  Black.  I  would  have  you  to  know,  you 
•  ntiful,  paltry,  lath-backed  fellow,  if  I  would  have 
married  a  young  man,  it  is  well  known  I  micht 
have  had  any  young  heir  in  Norfolk;  nay,  the 
Kipefullest  young  man  this  day  at  the  King's 
l>ench  bar  !  I,  that  am  a  relict,  and  executrix  of 
liuown  plentiful  assets  and  parts,  who  understand 
myself  and  the  law  ;  and  would  you  have  me  un- 
der covert  baron  again  ?  No,  sir,  no  covert  ba- 
lon  for  me. 

Free.   VV  eil ;  but,  deai  madam 

Mrs  Black.  Fie,  he  !  I  neglect  my  business 
'vitii  this  foolish  discourse  of  love  ! — Jerry,  child, 
■Pt  me  see  a  list  of  the  jui'y ;  I  am  sure  my  cou- 
sin Olivia  must  have  some  acquaintance  among 
I  hem:  But  where  is  she? 

Irte.  Will  you  not  allow  me  one  word,  then? 

Mrs  Black.  No,  no,  sir ;  have  done,  pray. 

Old.  Ay,  pray,  sir,  have  done,  and  don't  be 
UMublesome  ;  since  you  see  the  lady  has  no  occa- 
sion for  you,  though  you  are  a  younger  brother. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— A  viezo  of  St  James's  Park. 

Manly  enters  alone,  musing. 

IIow  irksome  is  restraint  to  a  mind  naturally 
averse  to  hypocrisy  !  Yet  I,  who  used  to  give 
birth  to  my  thoughts  as  freely  as  I  conceived 
them  ;  I,  who  was  wont  to  speak  without  reserve 
to  every  body ;  am  now  endeavouring  even  to  de- 
ceive myself.  That  ungrateful  woman,  in  whom 
I  placed  such  unlimited  coniideiice  I  into  whose 
keeping  I  had  given  my  heart,  my  judgment,  nay, 
my  very  senses  !  'Sdeath  !  had  a  man  treated 
me  ill,  resentment  would  at  once  have  cancelled 
regard,  and  revenge  have  prevented  vexation  ; 
but  here,  I  am  obliged  to  side  with  my  enemv, 
and  increase  the  injuries  she  hath  done  me,  by 
loving  her  in  spite  of  tiiem. 


Eater  Fidelia. 

Fide.  Sir,  have  I  liberty  to  speak  to  you  ? 

Man.  What  would  you  say  ?  You  sec  this  is 
no  place  to  talk  in ;  don't  trouble  me  now. 

Fide.  I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  sir ;  and  you 
may  bear  to  hear  two  or  three  words  from  me, 
though  you  do  hate  me,  as  you  have  often  said. 

Man.  I  must  confess  I  hate  a  flatterer :  why 
will  you  not  learn  to  be  a  man,  and  scorn  that 
mean,  that  sneaking  vice  ? 

Fide.  Perhaps  1  am  to  blame,  sir;  but  I  do  not 
come  to  otTend  you  at  present — 1  have  something 
to  tell  you,  if  you  will  vouchsafe  to  listen  to  me. 
Who  do  you  think  I  met  on  the  other  side  Of  the 
park  just  uow,  sir  ? 

Man.  Nay,  how  should  I  know  ?  Prithee,  kind 
impertinence,   leave   me.     You   are  as  hard  to 
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sliakc  oflT,  as  that  obstinate,  effeminate  mischief, 
love. 

Fide.  Love,  sir! — did  y«)u  name  love? 

^Idii.  No,  no  !  Pritlice  away  !  Bcjroiir  ! — I 
hail  almost  discovered  niv  siuimr,  my  weakness; 
which  must  draw  on  me  the  derision  even  ol  this 
boy. 

Fide.  Tliere  is  somcthi'i!i,  sir,  tliat  makes  you 
uneasy  :  nm  I  lujt  wortliy  to  be  acquainted  \vit!i 
the  cause  ? 

^liiii.  What  cause,  diild  .'  Xotliin^  makes  me 
uneasy;  a  little  involuntary  thout:htt'ulne!>s,  that's 
all.  Hut  you  say  you  met  somebody  in  the  park 
just  now  ;  who  was  it? 

Fide.  Why,  really,  sir,  on  second  thoughts,  I 
don't  know  how  to  mention  lier  name  to  you ; 
but  it  was  that  creature,  that  wretch,  that 

^laii.  That  who  ?  Who  is  it  vou  are  troini:  to 
speak  ot'  now,  that  you  pret'ace  your  discourse 
v\ith  all  this  bitterness  of  invective  ? 

Fide.  Whv,  sir,  that  monster  of  ingratitude, 
Oh\ia! 

Man.  Olivia ! 

Fide.  Yes,  sir. 

Alan.  Well,  and  how  .' 

Tide.  Nay,  not  nmch,  sir ;  only  she  called  me 
over  to  her  as  I  was  crossing  the  Mall,  and  would 
feijn  ha\e  had  me  gone  home  to  her  Imuse, where 
she  had  somethin;;  to  communicate  ;  but,  for  niv 
part,  I  could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  her,  much 
less  atford  her  an  opportunity  for  conversation. — 
i'ray,  sir,  don't  you  think  she  has  a  most  forbid- 
din2  countenance  ? 

Alan.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  observed  it. 

Fide.  Then  her  shape  is  by  no  means  one  of 
tlie  best. 

JV/««.  Indeed  ! 

Fide.  But  I  hope,  sir,  your  eyes  are  now  as 
open  to  her  deformities,  as  they  nmst  be  to  her 
perfidiousness ;  and  that  you  will  never  think  of 

her  any  more. But  why  do  I  mention  that? — 

You  never  can  think  of  her  wifhout  bringin<j;  your 
good  sense,  nay,  your  reputation,  in  question  :  for 
after  such  tmworthy,  such  infamous  usage 

J^lan.  Confusion  !  Who  told  you,  sir,  she  had 
used  me  ill  ? 

Fide.  ^^  hy,  sir,  was  not  I  witness  ? 

Man.  '.Sdeath,  sirrah,  if  ever  1  hear  yon  mut- 
ter such  a  word  asiain  I'll  shake  you  into  atoms  ! 
How  am  I  exposcfl  and  rendered  contemptible? 
It  is  enough,  that  I  think  I  have  nothinc  to  com- 
plain of.  I  am  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  her 
conduct. — Do  you  mark  ! — perfectly  well  satis- 
fied. 

Fide.  Very  well,  sir,  I  hax  c  done. 

Jilan.  Oh,  the  curse  of  being  conscious  of  a 
weakness  one  is  ashamed  to  divulge  !  Hold,  sir  ! 
Come  hither.  Have  yon  resolution  enough  to  en- 
dure the  torture  of  a  secret;  for  such  to  some  is 
insupportable. 

Fide.  I  would  keep  it  as  safe  as  if  your  dear 
precious  life  dej)endtd  upon  it. 


Man.  It  concerns  more  than  my  life — my  ho- 
nour. 

Fide.  Doubt  me  not,  sir. 

Man.  And  do  not  discover  it  by  too  much  fear 
of  discovermg — Do  ye  mark  r — Ihit,  above  all 
things,  take  care,  that  Freeman  fmd  it  not  out. 

Fide.  I  w  arrant  you,  sir. 

^lan.  Then,  know,  I  love  Olivia;  doat  on  her: 
her  ingratitude  and  disflain,  like  oil  thrown  into 
the  flames,  lune  made  ray  passion  burn  the  fier- 
cer. 

Fide.  Oh,  Heavens  ! 

Man.  You  say  she  met  you  just  now,  and  W'ant- 
ed  you  to  go  home  with  her,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate something:  who  knows  what  that  miclit 
be? — Perhaps  she  hath  repeiUed  her  behaviour 
this  morning — Perhaps  it  vias  the  result  of  pas- 
sion, of  affectation,  or  was  meant  to  try  me:  in 
short,  I  can  assign  a  thousand  reasons  for  it,  be- 
sides that  one  of  change  in  her  affections ;  for,  I 
am  sure,  once  she  lo\  ed  me. 

Fide.  Hang  her,  dissemblinc  creatm-e !  Love 
you  !     It  was  oidy  for  h(  r  interest,  then. 

il/rt/?.  Well,  well,  no  matter;  but,  I  tell  you, 
I  know  better  :    I  am  sure  once  she  did  love  me. 

Fide.  Indeed,  sir,  she  never  cared  for  you. 

Man.  Will  you  have  done,  sir  ! 

Fide.  Besides,  sir,  did  she  not  tell  you,  she  was 
married  ? 

J\Ian.  Well,  well,  hut  that  might  be  artifice, 

too 'Sdeath,  sir  !  will   yon  listen  to  me,  or  go 

about  your  business,  and  never  let  me  sec  you 
more  ? 

Fide.  I  beg  pardon,  sir. 

3Iun.  I  say  you  shall  go  to  her  house,  and  hear 
what  this  business  is. 

Fide.  I  go  to  her  house,  sir  ?  I  would  sooner 

^° 

jifan.  No  hesitating,  sir  !  I  say  you  must :  she 

lives  but  in  the  next  street. 

Fide.  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  go  there. 

Alan.  No,  sir  ! 

Fide.  Besides,  sir,  consider :  you  scorned  her 
this  morning. 

Man.  I  know  not  what  I  did  this  morning  :  I 

disscud»lcd  this  morning.- What !  are  you  not 

gone  yet  ? 

Fide.  Well,  sir,  now  I  think  on  it,  I  will  go : 
for,  perliaps,  this  is  a  sting  of  conscience  ;  and 
she  hath  a  mind  to  make  some  recompense  for 
her  ill  usage  of  you,  by  returning  your  money 
and  jewels:  methinks  I  feign  would  have  them 
out  of  her  hands. 

]\latt.  Stay,  sir;  if  she  drops  the  least  hint  of 
anv  such  thing,  I  charge  you,  come  awav  innne- 
d lately,  and  do  not  stay  even  to  give  her  an  an- 
swer. 

Fide.  ^Vell,  but,  dear  sir,  only  let  me  speak 
one  word 

Man.  I  will  not  hear  a  syllabic  :  you  will  find 
me  in  Westmiiister-hall :  begone  ! 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. — Westminster-hall — A  croud  of  peo- 
ple, Serjeants,  counseUors,  and  attorneys,  walk- 
ing busily  about. 

Unter  Mrs  Blackacre  in  the  middle  of  half  a 

dozen  lawyers,  Jerry  following,  with  a  green 

hag. 

Mrs  Black.  Offer  me  a  reference,  you  saucy 
blockhead  !  Do  you  know  who  you  speak  to  r 
Are  you  a  sohcitor  in  chancery,  and  offer  a  refer- 
ence ?  Mr  Serjeant  Plodden,  here  is  a  fellow  has 
the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  reference  ! 

Plod.  Who  is  that  has  the  impudence  to  offer 
a  reference  within  the^e  walls  ? 

Mrs  Black.  Nay,  for  a  splitter  of  causes  to  do 
it! 

Plod.  No,  madam ;  to  a  lady,  learned  in  the  law 
as  you  are,  the  offer  of  a  reference  were  to  im- 
pose upon  you. 

Mrs  Black.  No,  never  fear  me  for  a  refer- 
ence, Mr  Serjeant — But  come,  have  not  you  for- 
got your  brief?  Are  you  sure  you  shall  not  make 
the  mistake  of Hark  you 

Enter  Major  Oldfox  and  Bookseller. 

-Come,  Mr  Splitcause,  pray  go  see,  when 


my  cause  in  chancery  comes  on ;  and  go  speak 
with  Mr  Quillet  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  JMr 
Quirk  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  see  how  mat- 
ters go  there. 

Old.  Madam,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  bid  you 
good-morrow  once  ag,ain  ;  and  may  all  your  causes 
go  as  prosperously  as  if  I  myself  was  to  be  the 
judge  of  them  ! 

Mrs  Black.  Sir,  excuse  me,  I  am  busy,  and 
cannot  answer  compliments  in  Westminster-hall. 
Go,  Mr  Splitcause,  and  come  to  me  again  at  the 
bookseller's. 

Old.  No,  sir,  come  to  the  lady  at  the  other 
bookseller's.  If  you  please,  madam,  I'll  attend 
you  thither. 

J\Irs  Black.  And  «  hy  to  the  otlier  bookseller's, 
major  ? 

Old.  Because,  madam,  he  is  my  bookseller. 
Mrs  Black.    To    sell   you  lozenges    for  your 
cough,  or  salve  for  your  corns  ?     \\  hat  else  can 
a  major  deal  with  a  bookseller  for  ? 
Old.  Madam,  he  publishes  for  me. 
Mrs  Black.  Publishes  !  oh,  that  is  true,  I  for- 
got— you  are  an  author. 

Old.  Now  and  then,  madam,  now  and  then — 
the  good  of  one's  country,  you  know. 

Mrs  Black.  And  pray,  major,  what  are  your 
books  upon  ? 

Old.  Deign  voii,  madam,  to  peruse  one  of 
them  !  There  is  a  thing  of  mine  lately  come  out; 
and  I'll  assure  you,  a  certain  great  pci-son,  whom 
I  presented  it  to,  was  pleased  to  pay  me  a  coui- 
pliment  in  the  Court  of  Requests. 

Book.  Do  you  want  any  tiling,  madam  ?  We 
have  all  the  plays,  magazines,  and  new  pam- 
phlets  


Airs  Black.  Have  you  the  Lawyer's  ^laga- 
zine  ? 

Book.  We  have  no  law  books  at  all,  madam. 

Mrs  Black.  No  !  you  are  a  pretty  bookseller  ! 

Old.  Come  hither,  young  man — Has  your  mas- 
ter got  any  of  my  last  pamphlet  left  ? 

Book.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  got  enough  of  them ; 
we  never  had  above  two  or  three  called  for,  be- 
sides what  you  took  away  yourself. 

Old.  May  be  so,  may  be  so ;  the  thing  is  not 
sutHciently  known  yet.  Well,  let  me  see  a  couple. 
[Gets  them.^  It  is  entitled,  madam,  "  A  Letter 
to  a  certain  great  Man  on  the  present  Posture  of 
Affairs;"  and  if  you  will  please  to  accept  of  one 
ex  dono  auctoris 

Jer.  Hoh,  hoh,  hob  !  [Laughing  at  a  pamphlet 
behind.^ 

Mrs  Black.  .Terr}',  what  have  you  got  there  ? 

Jer.  Why — nothing 

Airs  Black.  Nothing  !  Let  me  look  at  that 
book — Rochester's  Jests  !  A  very  pretty  study, 
truly.     One  him  the  Young  Clerk's  Guide. 

Old.  No,  no ;  give  the  young  gentleman  my 
Treatise  upon  Military  Discipline. 

j\Irs  Black.  Away  with  such  trash  !  Do  you 
want  to  send  him  to  the  devil  headlong  ?  I  should 
ha\e  him  teazing  me,  to-morrow  or  next  day,  to 
buy  him  an  ensign's  commission,  I  would  as  lief 
he  should  read  a  play  ! 

Jer.  Well,  and  what  if  I  did  !  There's  very 
good  discourse  to  be  got  out  of  plays,  for  all  you. 

Airs  Black.  Sirrah,  sirrah  !  Don't  let  me  hear 
such  a  word  out  of  your  mouth.  What  has  spoil- 
ed most  of  the  attornies'  clerks  in  London,  but 
turning  critics,  and  running  every  night  to  the 
playhouses  at  half  price  f  and  do  you  want  to  fol- 
low their  example  f — Stay,  Jerry — Is  not  that  Mr 
Wlwt  d'ye  call  him  goes  yonder,  he  that  offered 
to  sell  me  a  suit  in  chancery  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  for  an  hundred  down,  and  only  paying 
the  clerk's  fees  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  that's  he. 

Mrs  Black.  It  is  the  cheapest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of — Stay  here,  and  have  a  care  of  the  bags, 
while  I  go  and  talk  with  hun.  Have  a  care  of  the 
bags,  I  say [Ecit. 

Jer.  Have  a  care  of  the  fiddle's  end,  1  say. 
Gad,  I  aui  sure  I  lead  a  dog's  hfe  with  you. 

Enter  Freemax. 

Free.  So,  here's  a  limb  of  my  widow,  that  used 

to  be  inseparable  from  her :  she  can't  be  far 

How  now,  major  ! 

Old.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  !  W^ho 
are  you,  sir?  What  are  you,  sir? 

Free.  Nay,  my  dear  Don  Choleric,  don't  snap 
my  nobC  off. 

Old.  Sir,  yon  are  a  very  impertinent  fellow, 
sir  ! — And,  t,ir — 'squire,  there's  your  nwther? 

Jer.  Oh,  what,  you  were  so  intent  upon  reading 
your  works,  you  let  her  ^^i  ;c  you  ilie  slip,  did  you? 
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Well,  yonder  she  is,  talking;  to  that  weazle-faccil 
man  in  the  l)i«:  \vi>j; — liobbic  after  her. 

Old.  An  iinniannerly,  insignificant,  iirnorant — 
I  sliall  take  notice  of  vtm,  Mr  Sea-Lieutenant,  I 
bhall  take  notice  of  ycu  !  [Erit. 

Jrr.  Look  yon,  master,  I'll  tell  von  wliat  it  is 
• — I'll  buy  that  book  ol  choice  bayings  from  yon, 
if  so  be  y((u'll  take  half  a  crown  for  it,  and  stay 
till  lawyer  Splitcausc  comes  to  lend  me  the  mo- 
ney to  pay  y(»n. 

Frit:  Lend  you  !  Here,  I'll  pay  hm — I  am 
sorry,   squire,  u  man  of  your  estate  should  want 

JllDlllV. 

Jti:  ^N  hy,  I  am  not  at  age  yet,  you  must  un- 
derstand. 

Free.  At  aj;e  !  You  are  at  a<je  alrcailv,  man, 
to  have  spent  a  fortune  :  there  are  youni^er  than 
you,  «i!o,  lo  my  knowledge,  have  kept  their  uirls 
these  three  years;  ruined  half  ado/en  tradcs- 
Jiien,  and  lost  as  many  thousand  pounds  at  play. 
IJut  what  is  the  reason,  'squire,  that  you  will  not 
give  your  consent  to  my  marrying  vour  mother  ? 

Jei:  Why  you  woui(|  not  be  such  a  fo'.d,  would 
you } 

Free.  Why  I  would  not  be  a  fool,  if  I  could 
help  it :  but  has  not  she  a  siood  jointure.? 

Jer.  A  j;ood  jointure  i  If  she  has,  she  knows 
what  to  do  with  it :  she  will  let  no  body  have  a 
linocr  in  the  pie  but  herself,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
Come  a  little  this  way — W'hy,  you  would  not 
believe  what  an  old  plague  my  mother  is;  she'll 
iie\er  allow  me  sixpence  in  my  pocket;  so  that  I 
am  asliamed  to  eo  into  company,  because  I  have 
not  wherewithal  to  call  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
do  as  the  rest  do.  And,  for  a  wench  ! — I  was 
but  making  ii  little  fun  with  our  laundress's 
dausliter  upon  the  staircnse,  the  other  niuht,  and 
she  threatened  to  send  the  poor  girl  to  Bridewell. 

Free.  Sure  ! 

Jer.  Upon  my  word  she  did  !  Oh,  you  don't 
know  what  a  woman  she  is. 

Free.  \\'ell,  but  'squire,  mcthinks  this  might 
easily  be  remedied  :  if  1  was  you,  I  would  go  to 
law  with  her. 

Jer.  Law  !  Lord  help  your  head  !  Why  she  is 
as  big  a  lawyer  as  any  in  our  iim  ;  and  would  not 
desire  better  sport — Besides,  I  would  not  care  to 
do  that,  f<jr  tear  slie  should  marry  out  of  spite, 
and  cut  down  my  trees  I  should  hate  to  see  my 
father's  wite  kissed  and  blop|)ed  by  another  nuui 
— and  our  trees  iu^e  the  purest,  nice,  shady,  even 

tWlL'S  ! 

Free.  Come,  'squire,  let  your  mother  and  your 
trees  fall,  as  she  jiJeases,  rather  than  go  of  this 
fashion  all  your  life — IJut  you  shall  be  able  to 
Heal  with  her  the  ri'.dit  way. 

/(■/-.  Nay,  if  I  had  any  friend  to  stand  by  me, 
I  would  shew  her  a  trick  worth  two  of  it,  1  can 
tell  you  that. 

Free.  Suppose  I  was  to  be  yoin*  friend  !  Diok 
you,  'squire,  I  don't  use  to  profess  much  ;  how- 
ever, th(  re'i  a  trifle  for  your  present  occasions. 


Jtr.  Oh,  Lord,  Sir  !  two  guineas  !  Do  you  lend 
me  this.''  Is  there  uo  trick  in  it  ?  Well,  sir,  I'll 
give  you  mv  bond  for  security. 

Free.  N'o,  no,  you  ha\e  given  me  your  face 
for  security ;  any  one  would  swear  you  do  not 
look  like  a  cheat :  and  come  to  me  whenever  you 
N\ill,  and  you  shall  have  what  money  you  please 
of  me. 

Jer.  By  my  soul  he's  a  curious  fine  gentleman  ! 
but  may  I  depend  upon  you .?  Will  you  stand 
by  me  ? 

Free.  Mere's  my  hand. 

.Ter.  That's  enough.  Never  stir,  but  the  next 
cross  word  my  mother  gives  me,  but  I'll  leave 
her  directly,  and  come  olV  to  vou — But  now  I 
have  got  money,  I'll  go  pay  the  man  at  the  gate 
two  shillings  I  owe  him,  tor  I  believe  the  poor 
soul  wants  it;  and  his  wife  has  been  two  or  thre« 
times  at  chambers  to  dun  me.  [Exit. 

Enter  Maxly,  Mrs  Black acri,  and  Major 
Oldiox. 
Man.  Confound  your  cause  !  Can't  you  lose 
it  wii!i()Ut  uie  ?  which  you  arc  like  enough  to  do, 
if  it  be,  as  you  say,  an  honest  one:  I'll  sutler 
for  it  no  longer. 

Mrs  Blaek.  Xay,  but,  captain,  you  arc  my 
chief  witness — And  Mr  Splitcause  tells  me  we 
are  pricked  down  for  the  next  hearing.  Loid  ! 
niethinks  you  should  take  pleasure  in  walking 
here,  as  half  you  see  now  do  :  for  they  have  no 
business  here,  I  assure  you. 

Alan.  Yes,  but  I  assure  you,  then,  their  busi- 
ness is  to  persecute  me 'Sdcath  !  1  can't  turn 

but  one  puppy  or  other  has  me  by  the  sleeve, 
with  impertinent  inquiries  or  fulsome  compli- 
ments :  I  have  been  acting  the  sign  of  the  salu- 
tation this  half  hour,  with  a  bowed  lx)dy  and  my 
hat  off,  to  one  of  your  law  Serjeants  yonder; 
\\  hile  he  was  loading  me  with  professions  of  ser- 
vice and  friendship,  though,  in  all  probability,  he 
cared  not  if  I  was  at  the  devil ;  and  I  was  wish- 
ing him  luu)gcd  out  of  my  way. 

Mrs  Black.  Well,  well,  sir,  compose  yourself 
a  little,  and  every  thing  shall  be  made  agreeable, 
Jerry,  why,  Jerry  ! — Mercy  on  me,  major,  did  no» 
you  leave  my  son  here } 

Old.  Yes,  madam,  but  perhaps  the  young  gcn- 
th.'man  is  stepped  aside. 

Mrs  Black.  Jerry  Hiackacre  ! 
Free.  Your  s(jn  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  ma- 
dam ;   he's  only  just  gone  out  of  the  hall  about  a 
little  business, 

Mrs  Black.  Out  of  the  hall  !  Gads  my  life  !— 
Out  of  the  hall  ! 

Free.  Don't  make  yourself  uneasy,  madam; 
111  answer  f(jr  it  he'll  come  to  no  mischief. 

Mrs  Black.  Sir,  I  don't  direct  my  discourse  to 
vou — But  I'll  so  rate  this  careless  jackanapes — 
Come  along,  major,  and  help  me  to  look  tor 
hiili. 

\^E.xcunt  all  but  ^Ianlv  and  Freeman, 
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Free.  Well,  sir,  how  have  you  past  your  time, 
since  you  came  here  ?  You  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  patience,  sure. 

Man.  Patience,  indeed  !  for  I  have  drawn  but 
one  quarrel  and  two  law-suits  upon  me. 

Free.  The  devil !  How  could  you  quarrel  here? 

Man.  How  could  I  refrain? — But  let's  get  off, 
for  I  see  another  quarrel  coming  upon  me. 

Free.  VVhat  do  you  mean  ? 

Man.  Ask  no  questions,  but  walk  this  way. 

Enter  Novel. 

Nov.  Hey  !  captain  !  captain  Manly  ! 

Man.  What  now  ? 

Nov.  I  beg  pardon  ;  but  I  thought  it  was  you. 
Have  you  been  in  the  house  hearing  the  debates  ? 
What  are  they  upon  to-day  ? 

Man.  Considering  what  passed  between  you 
and  mc  at  our  last  interview,  sir,   I  cuiiuot  help 
-being  a  little  astonished  at  the  tamiiiarity  of  this 
salutation. 

Nov.  Pho,  pho  !  a  mere  trifle.  Don't  men- 
tion it — It  luis  been  a  very  tine  morning,  sir. 

Free.  Yes,  sir,  the  weather  has  been  tolerable. 

Nov.  It  was  very  cold  yesterday. 

Free.  I  believe  it  might,  sir. 

Nov.  Captain,  what  do  you  think  brings  me  to 
Westminster-hall  ? 

Man.  Why,  I  suppose  somebody  has  thrashed 
you  lately  for  being  impertinent,  and  you  are 
come  to  take  the  law  of  tliem. 

Nov.  No,  that's  not  it.  But  I  suppose  you 
have  heard 

Man.  Heard  what  ? 

Nov.  Why,  that  I  am  to  be  played  the  devil 
with ;  costs  and  damages,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what. 

Man.  No,  really,  I  have  heard  nothing  about 
the  matter;  but  what  is  it  ?  though  I  am  sure  you 
are  in  the  wrong  before  you  tell  me. 

Nov.  Why,  you  must  know,  sir — Ha,  ha,  iia  ! 
Upon  my  soul  it  is  so  ridiculous  a  circumstance, 
that  I  can  hardly  think  of  it  without  laughing. — 
You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  some  time  ago  at  the 
house  of  a  considerable  merchant  in  the  city, 
where  a  certain  lady's  name  was  brought  up;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  I  happened  to 
mention  some  things  which  I  had  heard,  and 
which  all  the  world  believe  to  be  fact,  egad  ! 
However,  as  you  may  guess,  I  did  not  imagine 
the  discourse  would  have  gone  any  further. 

Fr-ee.  But  I  suppose  the  lady  had  a  friend  in 
company,  sir. 

Nov.  Oh,  sir  !  I  know  how  the  matter  came 
about  now — Yes,  yes,  the  woman  of  the  house 
was  her  sister-in-law,  which  I  never  dreamt  of : 
the  intolerable  Jezebel  went  and  told  her  every 
thing  tliat  passed  :  an  attorney  came  the  next 
morning  to  serve  me  with  a  copy  of  a  writ ;  and 
now  they  have  brought  me  here  to  make  me  prove 
my  words,  as  they  call  it. 

Vol.  II, 


Ma7i.  And  pray,  sir,  what  was  it  you  said  of 
the  lady  ? 

Nov.  Nothing,  nothing !— some  story  that  I  heard 
about  her  cuckolding  her  husband  ;  that  was  all. 
Man.  I  hope  she  may  trounce  you  severel}'; 
nay,  and  I  hope  what  you  said  of  her  was  true ; 
that  you  may  be  made  the  more  glaring  example. 
Nov.  Well,  but  my  dear  creature  !  how  can 
you  be  so  inhuman  to  any  person,  that  never  did 
you  any  injury? 

][Ian.  Because  I  would  have  such  mischievous 
triflers  as  you  are  punished  for  your  tattling  and 
effeminacy  :  I  would  have  you  taught  the  differ- 
ence between  satire  and  defamation  ;  and  learn 
some  other  topic  for  your  nonsensical  conversa- 
tions, besides  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
absent :  you  male  members  of  the  tea-table,  who 
are,  if  possible,  worse  enemies  to  women,  than 
they  are  to  one  anoth.er. 

Nov.  Weil  upon  my  honour,  this  is  pleasant ! 
especially  from  you,  who  are  remarkable  for  a- 
busing  ail  the  world. 

Man.  Do  you  hear  him.  Freeman?  Plain- 
dealing  may  well  be  in  disrepute,  when  'tis  con- 
founded with  impudence  and  scandal :  but  if  I 
stay  here  any  longer,  I  find  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
beat  him. 

Fj^ee.  Nay,  prithee  don't  leave  us, 
Man.  Yes,  yes,  I  must;   I  shall  bring  myself 
into  another  scrape  else  :  besides,  I  see  a  person 
just  now  come  into  the  hall,  that  looks  for  me — 
Stand  out  of  the  way.  [Exit. 

Nov.  This  is  a  sad  brutish  fellow,  sir ;  I  won- 
der you  will  keep  him  company. 

Free.  Why,  faith,  sir,  I  don't  know  how  it  is; 
I  think  I  am  bewitched  to  him,  for  my  part — and 
yet,  hang  him  !  he  has  some  good  qualities,  too, 
when  one  comes  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  him. 

Noi\  Ay,  sii- !  Pray,  what  may  they  be,  for  I 
never  could  tind  them  out  ? 

Free.  Why,  I  think  'tis  generally  agreed,  sir, 
that  he  has  a  tolerable  good  understanding. 

Nov.  Wh ,',  really,  I  have  heard  people  say 
so ;  and  yet,'  to  me,"  he  has  always  appeared  the 
stupidest  animal  breathing. 

Free.  Then  as  to  courage. — It  must  be  allow- 
ed he  is  brave, 

Nov.  He  is  quarrelsome,  if  you  please;  but 
his  braverv,  I  fancy,  will  admit  of  some  dispute. 
You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  his  late  aftair  with 
the  French? 

Free.  Ay,  sir;  what  of  that  ? 
Nov.  Why,  I  should  not  care  to  have  my  name 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  such  a  thing;  but  I 
assure  you  there  are  some  ^  ery  odd  reports  fly 
about;  and  this,  I  believe,  you  may  depend 
upon,  that  he  will  be  brought  to  a  court-martial 
for  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Free.  I  am  i^lad  to  hear  this,  sir,  with  all  my 
heart;  for,  you  nmst  know,  I  happened  to  bt  a 
partner  in  the  action  you  mention.    . 
U 
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Not.  WVio  yon,  sir  ? 

Free.  Ycfy,  I'aitli ;  but  I  was  iijnoi-ant,  till  now, 
of  tlic  daiiiicrous  situation  \vu  were  in  ;  however, 
1  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  intelli- 
gence, as  I  dare  swear  tlic  captain  will  be — 

Nov.  ^'onder  «;oes  my  attorney — I'll  just  speak 
two  or  three  words  to  him,  and  be  back  with  you 
■A'S-xm  in  an  instant. 

Free.  Hold,  sir!  wc  must  not  part  so.  You 
nni>t  !io  aloiii;  with  me,  sir,  and  tell  this  story  to 
ca|)tain  Manly. 

Nov.  Sir,  1  iiave  not  time  at  present — I — there's 
a  izentleman  beckons  me, owes  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  iioes  out  of  town  to-morrow  morning — Mr — 

[Exit. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  wc  shall  meet  again. 

Enter  Jerry  Blackacre. 

How  now,  'squire,  what's  the  matter? 

Jer.  >,othin<4:  I  dim't  care  ;  nothiiiii's  tlie  mat- 
ter :  but  it"  ever  1  no  home  again  with  her,  1  wish 
I  may  never  stir  !  You  said  you  would  stand  by 
me. 

Free.  Well,  and  so  I  will.  Who  has  injured 
vou  ? 

Jer.  Wliy,  my  mother:  she  caught  me  at  the 
place  there,  changing  the  money  you  gave  me, 
and  iUmv  at  me  like  any  mad,  and  pulled  my  hair, 
and  called  me  all  the  names  that  e\er  she  could 
think  of— P.utif  I  don't  be  up  with  her  !  you  will 
sec  !  and  if  you  won't  take  me  with  you,  I'll  go 
for  a  soldier. 

Free.  Take  vou  with,  me,  'squire  !  do  you  de- 
sire to  go  with  me  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  'tis  all  my  desire. 

Free.  I  low  shall  I  act  in  this  affair  ?  'gad, 
'twill  be  a  good  stroke  towards  making  sometliing 
of  the  widow  in  earnest;  at  least,  of  getting  my 
right  out  of  her  hands. — [Aside.] — Well,  'squire, 
I'll  tell  you  what,  if  you  are  really  serious — 

Jer.  Oh,  Lord  !  yonder  she  is  coming  in  at  tlie 
gate  with  that  old  fellow  :  if  you  will  come,  come 
awav  ;  tor  I  won't  stay  any  longer  to  be  beat  and 
abused  by  her. 

F/rc.  Nay,  since  that's  the  case,  have  with 
you,  my  boy. 

Jei:  Ay,  and  now  let's  see  how  she'll  be  able 
to  help  herself.  [E.ieu?it. 

S(;EXE  lll.—  CluDigcs  to  the  gate  of  Wcstmin- 
uler-liull. 

Enter,  from  within.  Manly  and  Fidelia,  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  Mns  Blackacre  and  Major 
Oldiox. 

J^Trs  Bhtclc.  A  villain  !  a  rascal  !  I'll  teach  him 
lictter  maiHters  than  to  talk  saucily  to  his  mo- 
ilier! — These  are  |)retty  doings,  are  they  n(;t? 
INIv  son  tlies  in  my  face;  and  when  I  go  to  cor- 
rect him  for  it,  he  tells  me,  truly,  iie'll  leave  me, 
and  g(j  to  the  mate  of  your  ship,  who  has  offered 
to  take  lijm. 


Mail.  Well,  and  what's  that  to  me  ?  You  must 
tie  your  calf  up,  if  you  are  afraid  of  his  being 
stolen. 

Mrs  Blink.  lint  which  way  did  he  run,  major? 
May  lie  lu;  is  gone  to  that  seducing  villain  al- 
rt-ady  ;  and  he  has  got  my  writings  with  him,  all 
that  concerns  my  estate,  my  jointure,  my  hus- 
band's deed  of  gift,  anti  the  evidences  for  all  my 
suits  now  depeniling. 

Man.  I  am  glad  of  that  ;  for,  if  you  have  lost 
your  e\  idencc,  your  cause  can't  go  on,  and  I  am 
"at  liberty. 

0/d.  Sir  .lerry  went  off  in  a  great  passion,  ma- 
dam; I  hope  he  won't  connuit  any  rash  action, 
to  do  himself  a  mischief. 

]\lrs  Black.  No,  no,  I  know  him  better  than 
so  ;  he  will  never  be  J'elo  de  se  that  way  :  but  he 
may  go  and  chuse  a  guardian  of  his  own  head, 
and  so  he  J'elo  de  ses  beins;  for  he  has  not  chosen 
one  yet. 

Man.  Which  I  hope  he  may,  with  all  my 
heart  ! 

3//A-  Black.  Oh,  do  you  so,  sir  ?  then  it  seems 
you  are  in  the  plot. — Well,  look  to  it;  I'll  play 
fa^t  and  loose  witli  you  all  yet,  if  there  be  law, 
and  my  minor  and  writings  are  not  forthcoming. 
I'll  bring  my  action  of  detinue  or  trover — but  I'll 
first  go  and  seek — 

Man.  Well,  I  shall  not  stay  here  any  longer. 

JMrs  Black.  Stir  a  step,  stir  a  step,  at  your 
peril,  till  the  courts  are  broke  up,  and  I'll  serve 
you  w  ith  a  ride  of  contempt. 

[E.nunt  Mi;s  Black a(  rl  and  Major 

Ol.DlOX. 

j\htn.  Now,  sir,  go  on. — You  have  been  with 
Olivia,  you  say. 

Fide.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  and  spoke  with 
her. 

jMun.  Wc\],  and  she  received  you  kindly? 

Fide.  Kinder  than  you  would  think,  sir. 

u\lan.  That's  well — come,  now,  let  me  hear 
wiiat  she  said  to  you. 

Fide.  Said  to  me,  sir? 

Man.  Ay,  what  was  her  business  with  vou  ? 
Come,  come  !  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  You  are 
so  tedious  !  What  was  it  she  had  to  communi- 
cate ? 

Fide.  Mfjdesty,  sir,  prevents  my  entering  into 
particulars  ;  I  need  only  tell  you,  that  her  busi- 
ness with  me  has  proved  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary kind ;  I  am  so  shocked  at  the  thoughts  of 
her  behaviour,  I  cannot  say  more. 

Man.  Confusion  ! 

Fide.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  woulil  not  imjiose 
upon  you  by  the  forgery  of  a  falsehood,  and  can- 
not wrong  her  by  any  report  of  her,  she  is  so 
wicked. 

Jl/««.  Wicked  !  '.Sdeath,  had  she  the  impu- 
dence ! 

Fide.  In)|)udencc  !  Oh,  sir  ! 

Jl/r/H.  l^ut  what  !   How  did  she  accost  you? 

Fide.  When  I  tame  to   the  house,  sir,  I  vns 
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conducted  into  her  dressing-room,  where  I  found 
her  alone ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted  she  would 
have  begun  immediately  with  talking  of  you  and 
your  late  diftcrcnce  with  her;  but,  instead  of 
that,  sir,  1  had  hardly  sat  down,  when  she  gave 
me  to  understand  she  had  desired  to  see  mc  on 
my  own  account  only ;  and  was  so  bold,  and  so 
forward — 

J\laii.  But  in  what  terms  did  she  express  her- 
self? 

Fide.  Her  tongue,  I  confess,  was  silent,  sir ; 
but  her  eyes  conveyed  such  things — 

Man.  Eyes  !  Eyes  ! — What,  then,  yon  have 
only  had  eye  kindness  from  her;  and  your  vanity 
has  helped  yon,  in  this  construction,  so  much  to 
the  lady's  disadvantage  ? 

Fide.  Not  so,  sir — At  first,  indeed,  her  eyes, 
chiefly,  were  the  interpreters  of  her  thoughts; 
but,  finding  they  spoke  a  language  I  could  not, 
or  would  not,  understand,  she  threw  otf  the  re- 
straint, made  a  tender  of  her  passion  in  direct 
terms;  and,  in  short,  sir,  offered  to  prostitute 
that  love  to  me,  at  half  an  hour's  acf|uaintance, 
which  you  have  deser\cd  whole  years  in  vain. 

Alan.  I'll  not  believe  it — It  is  a  danuied  lie  of 
your  own  contrivance  ;  come,  I  know  'tis  a  lie. 

Fide.  I  am  S(jrry  you  should  think  so,  sir :  but, 
however  unlikely  it  may  appear,  I  can  give  you 
proof 

Man.  Proof! 

Fide.  Yes,  sir ;  for  T  have  seemed    half  con- 
senting to  her  solicitations,  and  made  a  kind  of 
promise   to  pay  her  a  visit  tliis  night,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  family  shall  be  asleep. 
Man.  Ha! 

Fide.  For  which  purpose  she  has  shewn  nie  a 
back  way  into  her  apartment,  where  a  lamp  al- 
ways burns ;  for  she  will  have  no  light  in  her 
chamber,  because  her  woman  lies  in  an  adjoining 
closet — Nay,  more,  sir;  she  has  given  me  the 
key  of  the  garden,  to  let  myself  in  with,  which 
I  have  brought  off. 

Man.  The  key  of  the  garden  !  Let  me  see  it. 
— I  know  it  well ;  and  have  a  thousand  times 
gone,  by  the  passage  yon  mention,  to  our  private 
interviews  :  I  imagined  it  led  to  paradise,  and  an 
angel  of  purity  inhabited  there  ;  but  I  must  think 
of  that  no  more — Did  she  say  nothing  to  yoti  of 
this  husband  of  her's } 

Fide.  Yes,  sir;  she  is  actually  married,  and 
her  husband  gone  out  of  town  ;  but  she  expects 
him  very  soon  ;  and  that,  I  suppose,  made  her 
more  urgent  with  me  to  come  to  night. 

Ma7i.  And  can  you  think  of  disappointing  a 
lady  upon  such  an  occasion  f 

Fide.  I,  sir ! — I  should  disappoint  her  more 
]>y  going. 


Alan.  How  so  ? 

Fide.  Her  impudence  and  infidelity  to  you, 
sir,  has  made  me  loath  her. 

Alan.  Well,  sir,  but  I  say  the  lady  shall  not 
be  disappointed. 

Fide.  Not  disappointed,  sir ! — If  ever  I  go 
near  her  again,  may  you  think  me  as  false  to  you 
as  she  is  !  hate  and  renounce  me  ! 

Alan.  Well,  well,  if  you  won't,  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  me  ;  I'll  take  care — 

Fide.  You,  sir  ! — You  take  care,  sir  ! — Pray 
give  mc  that  odious  key  again,  and  let  me  return 
it  with  the  contempt,  the  detestation — 

Alan.  No,  sir;  this  key  is  the  instrument  of 
revenge,  which  fortune  hath  put  into  my  hand ; 
and,  by  Heaven,  I'll  make  use  of  it. 

Fide.  Revenge,  sir  ! — what  revenge  ?  Disdain 
is  best  revenged  by  scorn ;  and  faithless  love  by 
loving  another. 

Alan.  Perhaps  it  may,  where  the  object  has 
once  been  esteemed ;  but,  I  now  begin  to  think, 
I  had  never  any  share  in  her  affections ;  and, 
therefore,  I'll  take  another  method. 

Fide.  And  w  hat  is  your  design,  sir  ? 

Alan.  Not  a  word  more  ;  here's  Freeman 
coming  towards  us ;  we  will  disengage  ourselves 
from  him  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  talk  of  this  af- 
fair further. 

Enter  Freeman. 

Free.  The  most  whimsical  accident  has  liap- 
pened  to  me  here  to-day,  captain ;  the  most  un- 
expected, unaccountable — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Alan.  What,  the  great  boy  has  rose  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  tyranny  of  his  widow-mother,  and 
put  himself  under  your  protection  !  Have  a  care. 
Freeman ;  though  she  is  a  fiend,  and  I  wish  her 
at  the  devil,  we  are  still  to  have  a  regard  to  jus- 
tice. 

Free.  Then  we  are  to  do  ourselves  justice,  sure: 
which,  I  promise  you,  is  all  the  use  I  shall  make 
of  the  'squire's  revolt  in  my  favour.  Where  shall 
we  dine  ? 

Alan.  I  was  just  thinking  of  it — Where  can  wc 
dine  .■' 

Free.  Will  you  go  to  the  King's  Arms  ? 

Alan.  Why,  I  don't  much  care  if  I  do  :  but  it 
must  be  upon  one  condition. 

Free.  Name  it. 

Alan.  That  you  shall  not  attempt  to  pin  your- 
self upon  me  after  dinner ;  I  must  pobitivcly  have 
the  whole  evening  at  my  own  disposal ;  for  my 
young  volunteer  and  I  have  particular  business. 

Free.  That's  sufficient,  sir ;  y(ju  know  you  al- 
ways make  your  own  terms  with  me. 

Alan.  Come  then,  young  gentleman,  lead  tlie 
way.  '  [Exeunt. 
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ACT     IV. 


SCENE  I.— Mam.y's  lodgings. 


Manly  enters  in  a  surtout  coat,  followed  ht/ 

FiDtl.I  A. 

Man.  Thin  Freeman  lietrayed  no  marks  of 
surprise  ut  being  told  I  was  ijune  abroad  so  early  ! 
and  YOU  arc  positive  he  had  not  tlie  least  suspi- 
cion ot'  my  being  out  all  nii^ht ! 

Fide.  I  believe  not,  sir. 

Man.  So  much  the  better.  I  have  been  sit- 
tinu  at  the  cotVee-house  these  three  hours,  lest 
knock  inn  at  the  door  at  an  unseasonable  time 
mit;ht  alarm  the  tamily — Ilel])  me  olV  with  my 
coat — and  now  shut  the  door,  and  bolt  it,  that 
no  body  may  come  in  upon  us  unawares. 

Fide.  Ileisih  ho  ! 

jMun.  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Fidf.  ISothmg,  sir. 

Man.  Vou  have  been  crying  ! 

Fide.  I  have  not  been  very  well,  sir. 

Man.  Come,  you  arc  a  good  lad ;  don't  let 
vour  spirits  sink  ;"  I'll  be  your  friend  ;  you  shall 
Vare  as  1  do  ;  let  that  ( onttnt  you. 

Fide.  1  desire  no  better,  sir. 

Man.  Take  the  pen  and  ink,  and  sit  down 
tlieie — I  am  now  convinced  that  what  you  told 
me  usterday  was  irulh;  and  Olivia  is  the  vilest, 
anilrnost  profligate  of  her  sex. 

Fide.  Ave  you  convinced,  sir? — Are  you  in- 
deed convinced  ?  Then  I  hope 

Man.  Speak  softly — I  suppose  1  need  not  tell 
you  where  I  have  been  ! 

Fide.  Sir ! 

Man.  I  sav,  I  suppose  I  need  not  tell  you,  where 
f  have  been  since  we  parted ;  I  have  been  w  ith 
( )livia  ;  and  she  has  bestowed  on  me  a  thousand 
i-aresses,  which  I  returned  with  seemingly  an 
I'lual  ardour. 

Fide.  J.ord,  sir,  I  am  vastly  sick  of  a  sudden  ! 

Mull.  You  are  a  coward — What  ails  you  ? 

Fide.  I  don't  know,  sir,  I  never  was  so  oddly 
taken  in  my  life;  but  it  will  away  again. 

Man.  Listen  to  me,  then,  and  be  surprised 
yet  more — I  have  passed  myself  upon  Olivia  for 
you  ! 

Fide.  For  me,  sir  ! 

Man.  Yes — Darkness,  and  the  particularity 
of  our  situation,  favoured  the  deceit;  and  1  was 
cautiou>  not  to  unrleceive  her,  by  speaking  but 
little,  and  that  softly;  and  leaving  her  this  morn- 
ing before  it  was  light. 

Fidr.  Surely,  sir,  you  will  never  go  near  this 
abominable  woman  more  ! 

j\lan.  That  we'll  consider  of — In  part,  my  re- 
venge is  satisfied. 

Fide.  Well,  sii",  what  are  your  commands  with 
me  ? 

^fan.  Hear  me  !  I  would  have  you  go  im- 
iiudialely  and  write  Olivia  a  very  tender  biilel- 


iloux ;  deplore  the  necessity,  which  forced  you 
from  her  this  mornin;:!,  so  much  against  your  in- 
( lination  ;  and  appoint  another  meeting  with  her, 
at  her  own  house?,  this  evening,  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  dusk. 

Fide.  Out  of  revenge,  I  suppose,  sir  ! 
Man.  It  is  so — for  1  intend  to  go  there. 
Fide.  Sir,  mv  life  is  devoted  to  your  service  ; 
hut,  however  meanly  you  may  think  of  me,  I 
cannot  descend  so  low  as  to  the  infamous  office 
you  would  lay  upon  me. — Excuse  me,  sir,  I  can- 
not act  the  part  of  a  pander. 

Man.  Your  principles  of  honour  I  do  not  dis- 
like, if  they  are  sincere  ;  but  I  tell  you,  you  are 
mistaken  in  the  matter. 

Fide.  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  not ;  I  see  all  plain 
enough ;  but,  upon  my  knees,  I  beg,  if  you  hare 
the  least  regard  for  yourself,  renounce  this  wo- 
man ;  give  her  up,  and  never 

Man.  What  am  I  to  think  of  your  behavi- 
our.'' Sure  you  woidd  have  me  believe  you  love 
her  yourself;  wliich,  indeed,  I  have  all  along 
suspected. 

Fide.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  all  my  concern  for 
yoin-  safety. 

Man.  JNlethinks  yon  might  trust  that  to  my 
care — but,  once  for  all,  I  desire  I  may  have 
BO  more  impertinent  disputing  or  advice — you 
have  reason  to  know  I  am  unalterable. 

Fide.  Sir,  you  must  give  up  either  Olivia  or 
me  ! 

]\[an.  Why  so,  sir  ?  What  have  you  and 
Olivia  to  do  with  one  another? 

Fide.  Well,  sir,  let  me  hear  your  commands. 
Man.  I   have  already   told    them   to    you — I 
would  have  you  write  this  letter,  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment;  yon   shall    keep    it    in   person;    and 
when   you  have  ))een  w ith  her  some  time,   I  will 
come  in  at  the  back  door,  which  you  shall  pur- 
posely leave  open,  and  catch  you  together. 
Fide.  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 
J\lan.    Why    then,    sir,     I    will    upbraid    her 
falsehood,  confront  her  impudence,  boast  of  the 
triumph  I  have  had  over  her,  and  never  see  her 
more. 

Fide.  And  is  this  really  all  vou  intend,  sir? 
Man.  All. 

Fide.  I  think  ynu  c:\\\  lunt'  no  kindness  let't 
for  Olivia  now,  sir  ;  1  think  yon  can't — You 
don't  love  her  the  least  bit,  captain,  do  you  ? 

Man.  Lovelier!  Damn  her!  1  think  of  her 
with  abiiorrence. 

Fide.  Then,  I  will  go  and  \\r\tc  the  letter  di- 
rectly, sir. 

Free.  (Speaks  zcit hi/i)  WcW,  well,  I  will  in- 
I  roth  ice  vou. 

]\lan.  Do  so — and  open  the  door,  lor  I  think 
I  hear  Freeman  in  the  next  room. 

\^Eiit  FiPEiiA. 
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Enter  Freeman  aJid  Major  Oldfox. 

Free.  Captain,  here's  a  <Tentleinan  who  is  am- 
bitious of  beiiiii  raTiked  amongst  the  number  of 
your  acquaintance. — This,  sir,  is  major  Oldfox, 
at  once  the  votary  of  Mars  and  Apollo,  and 
equally  an  ornament  to  the  pen  and  the  sword. 

0/d.  Sir,  I  am  your  most 

Man.  What  do  you  mean  by  hringins;  the  old 
fool  to  me  ? — Why  will  you,  Freeman,  take  these 
liberties  ? 

Free.  Excuse  me;  upon  my  soul  I  could  not 

avoid  it. The   captain   is  a  whimsical   man, 

major;  but  I  suppose  you  know  his  humour. 

0/d.  Ay,  ay,  I  have  heard,  and  like  him  the 
better. — Captain,  I  honour  you ;  you  are  a  great 
man,  sir  .  your  late  beha\  iour  against  the  enemy 
has  proved  you  such,  and  I  shall  be  proud  of 
being  better  known  to  you  :  as  Mr  Freeman 
has  intimated,  I  am  an  humble  admirer  of  the 
arts,  and  now  and  then  throw  my  tboughts 
upon"  paper  :  ncqueo  dorinire,  as  the  poet  says. 

Man.  And  what  then,  su- .'' 

Old.  Nay,  good  captain,  take  me  along  with 
you. — I  suppose  you  would  not  he  displeased  to 
have  the  particulars  of  your  late  action  laid  in  a 
proper  manner  before  the  public  ;  and,  if  so, 
I  should  be  glad  to  drink  a  bottle,  and  have 
a  little  discourse  with  you  about  it — That's  all, 
sir. 

Man.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Old.  He  is  an  odd  man,  Mr  Freeman. 

Free.  But  ingenious,  major. 

Old.  Ay,  ay — Pray,  captain,  do  you  ever  read 
the  Royal  C  hronicle  ? 

Man.  No. 

Old.  Nor  the  Imperial  Magazine  ? 

Man.  Neither. 

Old.  That's  much,  that's  much,  indeed  ;  neither 
the  Iloyal  Chronicle,  the  Imperial  Magazine, 
nor —  !  There  are  often  very  excellent  pieces 
make  their  appearance  in  those  publications,  Mr 
Freeman. 

Free.  So  there  are,  major,  so  there  are — 
and  I  believe  I  can  guess  to  whom  the  public  is 
indebted  for  a  good  many  of  them  !  What  say 
you?  Eh  ? — Don't  1  know  the  signum — three  stars 
and  a  dash  ? 

Old.  No,  Mr  Freeman  ;  no,  upon  my  honour, 
sir  !  That  was  my  mark  formerly ;  but  now,  all 
my  things  are  signed  Philanthropos. 

Free.  You  are  not  author  of  that  soliloquy  in 
blank  verse,  in  the  papers  the  other  day .'' 
•  Old.  What !  an   address  to  the  land-carriage 
fish-ortice .'' 

Free.  Ay. 

Old.  Why,  did  you  like  it ? 

Free.  As  good  as  Milton  ! 

Old.  Mr  Freeman,  my  dear  soul  !  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry,  that  any  thing  should  happen  be- 
tween us ;  l)ut,  as  I  said  before,  I  hope  that  is 
all  forgotten ;  and   you  will  henceforward  look 


upon  me  as  your  friend.  It  was  I  that  writ  it. 
But  mum  !  between  ourselves. 

Man.  Ilark  you,  old  gentleman,  it  seems  you 
have  taken  it  into  your  head  you  can  write,  and 
are  turned  author ;  shall  I  tell  you  v  hat  I  once 
said  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  unaccountable  whim  ? 

Old.  Well,  sir,  and  what  was  that? 

Man.  Why,  faith,  I  told  him  very  plainly  he 
was  making  himself  an  ass. 

Old.  Mr  Freeman,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  my  house,  to  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  with  me, 
and  to  have  a  little  conversation  about  a  matter 
I  shall  tell  you.     Sir,  your  servant !  \^Exit. 

Free.  You  took  a  very  sure  way  to  get  rid  of 
an  author,  by  advising  him  not  to  write.  But 
you  are  grown  a  very  early  man,  sure ;  I  was 
here  two  hours  ago,  and  was  told  you  were  gone 
out. 

Man.  Aye,  and  I  should  have  staid  out,  if  I 
had  known  what  company  you  intended  to  bring 
me. 

Free.  As  to  that,  don't  be  angry;  the  major, 
you  must  know,  is  the  widow's  harbinger,  who  is 
coming  in  pursuit  of  her  son;  and  he  and  I  ha- 
ving a  little  quarrel,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  it 
up  with  him,  by  doing  what  he  said  he  would 
consider  as  the  greatest  obligation — introducing 
him  to  you. 

Man.  Well,  and  what  have  you  done  with 
your  charge  ? 

Free.  Stay  and  you  shall  see  :  I  have  rigged 
him  out  with  the  remains  of  my  ship-wrecked 
wardrobe  :  he  has  been  under  your  sea  valet 
de  chambre's  hands.  By  Jupiter  !  that  is  his 
mother's  knock  at  the  door.  Stay,  and  I'll  fetch 
him. 

Man.  No — you  know  I  cannot  easily  laugh ; 
but  I  desire  once  more  you  will  take  care,  and 
bring  yourself  into  no  disagreeable  circumstances 
by  tins  business.  \F,xit, 

SCENE  ll—Covent-Garden  Piazza. 

Enter  Mrs  Blackacre  and  Major  Oldfox. 

Old.  But  will  you  not  walk  in,  madam  } 

Mrs  Black.  No,  major,  no ;  I  shall  not  put 
my  foot  into  his  house,  since  I  have  not  my 
lawyer  with  me.  I  called  on  counsellor  Quillit, 
but  he's  attending  a  trial  for  an  assault. 

Old.  Well,  but,  madam,  this  is  a  strange  place 
to  transact  business  in, 

Mrs  Black.  Major,  you  are  an  ignoramus  ! — 
do  you  know,  that  as  1  have  no  search-warranty 
execution,  or  other  legal  authority,  if  I  was  to  go 
into  his  house,  he  might  bring  his  writ  tor  a  forci- 
bly entry  on  the  premises.  I  served  a  person  so 
once  myself. 

Old.  Well,  madam,  I  have  sent  tbe  senant  to 
call  him  out ;  and  that  you  mayn't  think  the 
time  long  'till  he  comes,  I'll  just  read  you  ov«r 
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a  little  fancy,  that  came  into  mv  head  thi»  inorii- 
iiij;. 

Mrs  B/ack.  Lord,  major,  how  can  yon  trou- 
lili'  me  witli  snch  cursed  >tiilV,  when  you  sec  how 
lam  perplexed  and  pia|j;ued  Ik  re  ? 

i)/U.  Nav,  in  troth,  1  must  haxc  vour  (>|iiiiii)ii 
ot  a  satin-  1  am  sioins:  to  |inblisli ;  it  is  a  la^h  tor 
tlie  reiiewcrs;  in  which  I  ;:iv<-  such  a  character — 

Mrs  B/iirk.  Xav,  it'  von  talk  of"  character'^, 
Jook  at  mv  last  suit  in  chanccrv,  which  uivessuch 
a  eiiaraettr  of  my  adversary,  makes  him  as  hiack 
as  the  verv  devil. 

l)/J.   I  hen,  here's  the  outlines  of  what  I  once 

intended   for  a  pamphlet "  The  cotVee-housc 

man's  case  on  the  h\te  rise  of  news-papers, 
humbly  addressed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Enter  Fueeman  and  Ji  hry. 

Hfrs  B/tick.  What  do  I  see  ?  Jerry  Blackacre, 
my  minor,  in  red  breeches  !  Oh,  .lerrv,  Jerry  ! 
ha\e  1  l(jst  all  my  t;ood  inns  of  court-breedins; 
upon  you,  then?  and  will  you  f;o  breeding  your- 
^(■lf  at  cotlee-houses  and  bagnios } 

Jir.  Aye,  aye  !  what  then  ?  perhaps  I  will, 
and  what's  that  to  vou  ?  IIeri;'s  mv  guardian  and 
tiUor,  now  that  I  am  emt  of  your  huckster's 
hands. 

Mrs  Black.  TIow  !  you  have  not  chose  him 
lor  your  guardian  vet  ? 

Jtr.  Yes,  but  I  ha\  e  thougli ;  and  I'll  do  any 
thiui:  he  bids  me,  and  I'll  nx)  all  over  the  world 
%\ith  him,  to  ordinaries  or  bagnios,  or  any  where 
else. 

j\lrs  Black.  Do  not  go  to  ordinaries  and  bag- 
nios, good  Jerry  ! 

Jcr.  \V  hy,  have  you  had  any  ficalincs  tliere  ? 
you  never  had  any  ill  by  them,  had  you }  but  if 
I  have  left  you,  you  may  thank  yourself;  for 
vou  used  me  so  barbarouslv,  I  was  vvcarv  of  mv 
iile. 

J//S  Btack.  But  consider,  Jerrv,  you  are  hut 
tm  infant;  however,  if  you  will  go  home  with  me 
:igaiu,  and  be  a  good  child,  vou  slutll  see 

Fne.  I  beg  your  j)ardon,  madam;  this  your.t: 
jrentlduan  is  now  under  my  care;  and  it  is  my 
•iiity,  ill  rpiality  of  his  i:u;'.rdian 

J\Irs  Ji/dck.  Wliy,  you  villain,  would  you  part 
mother  and  miiKjr?  rob  me  of  my  cluld  aii<l  my 
Avritings.?  but  you  shall  fmd  that  there  is  law;  and 
in  the  case  of  ravishment  of  guard — VVestm.  the 
bccoiid — 

Oil/.  Well,  Imt  madam,  hy  what  I  can  find, 
this  has  been  all  the  young  gentleman's  own  do- 
ing. Come,  sf^uire,  pray  be  ruled  by  your  mo- 
ther and  t'riends. 

Jcr.  \es,  I'll  be  ruled  by  my  friends,  and 
th(ref(jre  not  by  my  motliir,  I'll"  chuse  him  for 
my  guardian  till  I  am  at  age — nay,  may  be  for  as 
loiiL'  a^  I  li\e. 

Mrs  Black.  Will  you  so,  you  wretch?  and 
"licji  you  arc  of  ;ige,  you  will  sign,  seal,  and  dc- 
Incv,  too,  will  vou? 


Jcr.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mrs  Black.  Oh  !  do  not  Sf|ueeze  wax,  son  ! 
rather  go  to  ordinaries  and  basiiiios,  than  squeeze 
wax.  If  thou  dost  that,  farewell  the  goodly  ma- 
nor of  Blackacre,  with  all  its  woods  and  under- 
\\(jods,  and  a])|)urtenances  whatever! 

Frcf.  Come,  madam,  ilon't  afHict  yourself: 
'tis  true,  this  young  gcntU'inan,  of  his  own  free- 
will, has  ciioscn  me  for  his  guardian  :  however, 
he's  not  out  of  your  power;  and  might  I  llaller 
my>elf  with  hopis  of  being  in  the  motiier's  good 
graces 

Mrs  Black.  I  understand  you,  sir;  no,  if  one 
of  us  must  be  ruined,  e'en  let  it  be  him,  if  he 
won't  be  ruled  by  me.  What  say  you,  booby, 
will  you  be  ruled  ? 

Jcr.  Let  me  aUjiie,  can't  you  ? 

j\lrs  Black.  Will  you  cliuse  him  for  a  guardi- 
an, whom  I  refuse  for  a  husband  ? 

/(■;•.  Aye,  to  chuse,  k  thank  you  !  for  I  have 
taken  lea\c  of  lawyering  and  pettifogging! 

Mrs  Black.  I'ettifoggmg,  you  jirofaiie  !  have 
you  so? — Pettifogging  !  then  you  shall  take  your 
leave  of  me,  aud  your  estate,  too  ;  you  shall  be 
an  alien  to  me  and  it  for  ever — I'ettifogging  ! 

Jer.  Oh,  but  if  you  go  there,  we  have  the 
deeds  and  settlements,  I  thank  you  !  would  you 
cheat  me  of  my  estate  ? 

Mrs  Black.  No,  no;  I  will  not  cheat  your 
little  brother  Bob ;  for  you  were  not  boru  in 
wedlock  ;  you  was 

Jer.    VVhat  quirk   has  she    got    in   her  head, 
now  ? 

Mrs  Black.  I  say  you  cannot,  shall  not,  inhe- 
rit the  Blackacre  estate  :  you  are  but  my  base 
child,  and,  according  to  law,  cannot  iniierit  it. — 
Nay,  you  are  not  so  much  as  a  bastard  eigne. 

Jer.  What  !  am  I,  then,  mother,  the  son  of 
a ? 

J\lrs  Black.  The  law  says — 

Free.  Madam,  we  know  what  the  law  says — 
but  have  a  care  of  what  you  say  i  do  not  let  your 
passion  to  ruin  your  son,  ruin  your  reputation. 

Mrs  Black.  Hang  n-putation,  s:r  !  am  not  I 
a  widow  ?  have  no  husband,  nor  intend  to  have 
any  ? 

Jer.  But  have  you  no  shame  left  in  you,  mo- 
ther ? 

j\Irs  Black.  Np,  no,  sir  !  Come,  major,  let  us 
make  haste  to  the  prerogative  court. 

[E.rcHut. 

Free.  Nay,  but,  madam — W^e  must  not  let  her 
go  so,  'squire ! 

Jer,  Nay,  the  devil  can't  stop  her,  if  she  has  a 
mind  t(j  it.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  master  guar- 
dian-lieutenant, we  will  go  and  advise  with  three 
altornies,  two  proctors,  two  solicitors,  and  a  sharp 
dog  in  \\  hite-triars,  and  sure  all  they  will  be  too 
hard  for  her  !  for  I  fear,  honest  guardian  of  mine, 
you  are  too  good  a  joker  to  have  any  law  in  your 
head. 

Free.  You  arc  in  the  riglit  on't,  'squire;  I  un- 
derstand no  law,  especially  that  against  bastards — 
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vvhicli  custom  is  agtunst,  I  am  sure;   for  more- 
people  get  estates  by  being  so,  than  lose  them. 

SCENE  III— Olivia's  lodgings. 

Enter  Olivia,  u-ilh  Varxish  booted  and  spurr- 
ed, as  just  come  off' a  journey. 

Oliv.  Lord  bless  me,  my  dear  !  you  came  upon 
me  so  unawares,  you  quite  startled  me — feel  how 
my  heart  beats  ! 

Var.  Beats  ! — you  seem  startled,  indeed  !  And 
>et,  surely,  you  expected  somebody,  when  you 
met  me  so  kindly  in  the  dark  passage  ! 

Oliv.  Why,  I  thought  it  was  your  step,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  coming  out  of  my  cham- 
ber ;  and  yet  I  did  not  know  how  to  believe  it 
either,  because  it  was  so  much  sooner  than  your 
letters  bid  me  look  for  you. 

Var.  And  yet  you  began  with  upbraiding  me 
for  having  staid  beyond  my  time.  Let  me  tell 
you,  madam,  tiiis  conduct  is  mysterious,  and  re- 
quires explanation. 

Oliv.  What  explanation,  my  soul  ?  you  misun- 
derstood my  words.  I  upbraid  you  with  having 
staid  too  long  from  me ;  and  you  shall  never  be 
absent  so  lone  from  me  acain,  you  shan't  indeed ; 
by  this  kiss  you  shan't !  But,  my  dearest,  I  have 
strange  news  to  tell  you — since  you  went,  Manly's 
returned. 

J  «?'.  Fortune  forbid  ! 

O/iv.  He  met  with  the  French  fleet ;  foudit, 
and  afterwards  sunk  his  ship.  He  was  here  with 
me  yesterday. 

Var.  You  did  not  own  our  marriage  to  him  ! 

Oliv.  I  told  him  I  was  married,  t()  get  rid  of 
him ;  but  to  whom,  is  yet  a  secret  to  all  the  world  : 
and  I  used  him  so  abominably  ill,  that  his  pride, 
I  believe,  will  prevent  his  troubling  me  any  fur- 
ther. 

Var.  I  hope  it  has  given  him  a  surfeit  of  the 
shore,  and  will  send  him  to  sea  again;  be  you 
sure  only  to  keep  our  great  secret :  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  lead  the  easy  fool  by  the  ncse,  as  I 
used  to  do;  and,  whilst  he  stays,  rail  with  hiin  at 
you  ;  and,  when  he  is  gone,  laugh  witii  you  at  him. 
By  that  time,  too,  I  shall  have  settled  some  af- 
fairs, w'hieh  I  have  now  on  hand,  and  shall  not 
care  who  knows  of  our  marriage.  As  for  the 
notes  and  jewels,  which  he  left  with  you,  if  ht; 
should  want  to  recover  them  by  law,  you  may 
plead  a  gift ;  but  I  fancy  we  are  pretty  safe  as 
to  that,  fur  I  know  the  particularity  of  his  tem- 
per so  well — 

Oliv.  Yet,  let  us  be  cautious,  my  lo\e — Have 
you  tiiken  tlie  thousand  guineas,  he  lodged  in  my 
name,  out  of  the  l)anker's  hand.^ 

Var.  No — where  was  th<;  ufcessity  ? 

l)lir.  The  greatest  in  the  woild.  Do  not  con- 
fide too  much  in  his  generosity  :  I  am  well  ia- 
foi-med  a  much  smaller  sum  would  be  acceptable 
to  him  at  pres5nt ;  and,  no  doubt,  his  necessity 


will  make  him  ready  enougli  to  take  money, 
wherever  he  can  claim  any  tiling  like  a  property. 

F«7';  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  and  I  will 
take  care  to  remove  them  to-morrow. 

Olir.  To-morrow  !  for  Heaven's  sake  stay  not 
till  then  ;  he  may  receive  them  before  to-'inorrovv. 
Go  this  night — immediately. 

Var.  You  advise  well,  and  I  will  only  stay  to 
rest  myself  a  httle. 

Oliv.  Rest  yourself,  when  you  come  back. 
Pray,  dear  V^arnish,  don't  trifle  upon  such  an  im- 
portant occasion.     Go  this  very  instant ! 

Var.  WeJl,  well,  I'll  go  now  dn-ectly — a  hack- 
ney coach  will  take  me  to  Fleet-street,  and  back 
again,  in  an  hour. 

Oliv.  If  you  stay  till  midnight,  no  matter. 
Make  haste,  dearest !  I  am  impatient  till  you  are 
out  of  the  house.  [E.vit  Var. 

I  siian't  recover  myself  a  good  while,  this  un- 
expected visit  has  so  flurried  me  !  Who  could 
have  thought  of  his  coming — a  beast ! — And  at 
so  critical  a  juncture  ! — And  yet,  if  he  had  stayed 
a  few  moments  longer,  he  might  have  taken  me 
still  more  at  a  disadvantage — My  conduct  is  mys-" 
terious,  and  retpiires  explanation  '  Sure  he  in- 
tends to  give  himself  the  airs  of  being  jealous — 
I  wish  I  had  never  married  him !  He  is  of  a  cruel 
and  dangerous  temper;  and,  had  I  not  luckily 
thought  of  the  money,  as  an  expedient  to  send 
him  out  agam,  I  know  not  what  n)ight  have  hap- 
pened, had  he  and  my  young  friend  met — 

Eater  Fidelia. 

Ah,  heavens  ! 

Fide.  I  hope  I  don't  frighten  you,  madam. 

Oliv.  Oh,  is  it  you  ?  No,  no ;  but  I  am  the 
strangest  timorous  creature  ! — Well,  you  can  ex- 
cuse a  woman's  weakness ;   indeed  I  have  given 

you  too  great  proofs  of  mine 1  hope  you  are 

not  one  of  tiiose  capricious  conquerors  who  des- 
pise a  victory  for  being  too  easily  gained  ! 

Fide.  I  hope,  madam — 

Oliv.  Nay,  I  know  you  will  say  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  shall  believe  you :  though  the  hurry  you 
were  in  to  leave  me,  and  your  unkind  behavioiu', 
in  hardly  speaking  to  me,  might  make  one  of  a 
less  jealous  temper  suspect — ■ 

Fulc.  Upon  my  word,  madam  ! 

Oliv,  I  am  satisfied ;  you  will  tell  me,  no 
doubt,  your  letter  contained  a  sufficient  apology 
for  that;  and,  to  convince  you  I  desire  no  other, 
if  you  are  as  sincere  as  I  am,  I  will,  this  moment, 
put  into  your  possession  what,  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  will  be  a  magnificent  fortune.  In 
short,  I  am  ready  to  forsake  friends,  country,  re- 
putation, and  fly  with  you — 

Fide.  This  offer,  madam,  does  me  so  great  an 
honour — 

Oliv.  Honour !  Why  will  you  make  use  of  that 
cold  expression?  But  methinks  you  look  gravp 
upon  it !  must  I  have  the  mortitication  to  find 
that  your  passion  is  less  violent  than  mhie  ^ 
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Fide.  Pardon  me,  maduni ;  but  the  violence  of 
vour  passion  inav  |)resa«;e  its  chanac;  and  I  must 
ntx'ils  be  afraid  your  affections  would  soon  cool 
to  nie,  since  vou  could  once  trow  indilfercnt  to 
so  worthy  a  geutleinan  as  captain  Manly. 

Oliv.  Oil,  mention  not  his  name  ! 

Fide.  Why,  madam,  did  not  you  love  him? 

Ofiv.  Never.    How  could  you  think  it? 

Fide.  Because  he  thought  it;  who  is  a  man  of 
that  excellent  understandini;,  and  nice  discern- 
ment— 

Oliv.  Hans;  him,  untractabic,  surly  brute! 
Some  private  reasons,  indeed,  nuidc  me  outward- 
ly accommodate  myself  to  his  tramontane  hu- 
mour; and  he  had  vanity  enough  to  think  I  liked 
him. 

Fide.  Bless  my  soul,  madam  !  Vanity  !  Why, 
he  is  verv  well  to  be  liked,  I  hope. 

Oliv.  ilii,iia,  ha! 

Fide.  Indeed,  madam,  you  don't  do  well  to 
?peak  so  disrespectfully  of  the  captain. 

0/iv.  Why,  you  dear,  friendly  creature,  you 
could  not  be  a  greater  advocate  for  him,  if  you 
were  one  of  his  mistresses  stept  into  hrceches  ! 

Fide.  His  mistresses,  madam  ?  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.  To  be  sure,  I  liave  great  obli- 
gations to  the  captain,  and  don't  like  t(j  hear  hini 
abused — but — 

Oliv.  Come,  come,  let  us  talk  no  more  of  liim, 
that  is  the  best  way — What  say  you,  shall  we  go 
.•sit  in  the  next  room  ?  I  have  prepared  a  little  col- 
huion  there. 

Fide.  Are  we  not  better  here,  madam  ? 

Oliv.  No,  no  ;  I'll  conduct  you ;  give  me  your 
hand. 

Fide.  I  would  rather  stay  where  we  are,  if  you 
please,  madam. 

Oliv.   Why  so  ? 

Fide.  I  do  not  know,  madam ;  I  think  it  is 
moie  airy  here. 

Oliv.  Airy  !  Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you? 

Fide.  I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to  have  one  of 
mv  fits. 

'Oltv.  What  fits? 

Fide.  Oh,  madam,  I  am  very  subject  to  fits; 
and  sometimes  lie  in  a  trance  for  an  hour  toge 
ther. 

Oliv.  Ay  ! 

Fide.  Yes,  indeed,  madam;  but,  if  you  will  let 
me  alone  where  I  am,  perhaps  I  may  not  have 
one. 

Olii'.  Oh,  stay,  I  will  run  into  the  next  room, 
and  fetch  you  some  spirits;  I  would  not,  for  the 
wurid,  you  should  be  seized  here.  [Exit. 

Fide.  Mercy  (m  us,  what  sliall  I  do  !  I  wish 
the  ( aptain  would  come  and  deliver  me  from  this 
odious  woman;  she  will  certainly  disco\rr  me,  if 
1  stay  much  longer.  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  the 
Imjusc  ! 

Enter  Olivia. 
Oliv.  Undone,  undone  ! 


Fide.  How,  madam  !  Where  ? 

Oliv.  Ask  no  questions,  hut  get  out  the  back 
way  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  my  husband's  coming ! 

Fide.  Your  husband,  madam  ! 

Oliv.  Ay,  ay  ;  he  came  m  just  before  you  did  ; 
I  thought  he  was  gone  abroad  again,  but  I  saw 
him  this  moment  cross  tlie  hall,  and  he  followed 
me  uj)  stairs — Oh,  heavens,  here  he  is ! — ("his 
way.  [  E  rit. 

Fide.  Hold,  madam  ! — She  has  clapt  the  door 
after  her,  and  the  holt  is  shot!  What  will  be- 
come of  me  ? 

Enter  Varnish. 

r  «r.  So,  now  I  am  somewhat  of  a  more  de- 
cent figure  to  go  abroad;  wiiile  the  fellow  has 
been  getting  me  a  coach,  I  have  made  a  shift  to 
alter  my  dress  a  little. — Ha  !  who  have  we  here  ! 
Nay,  by  the  Lord,  you  shan't  slip  l)y  me  ! 
Fide.  Pray,  sir,  do  not  be  rude. 
Vur.  Rude,  you  rascal  !  Who  arc  you?  And 
what  brings  you  into  this  house  ? 

Fide.  I  did  not  come  to  do  you  any  liarm,  sir. 
Jar.  You  come  here  to  do  no  good,  I  am  cer- 
tain. But  now  I  see  who  it  was  my  wite  expect- 
ed, and  what  occasioned  her  extraordiiuiry  trepi- 
dation. Danm  you,  sirrah,  I  have  a  mind  to  cut 
your  throat.     Come,  draw  ! 

Fide.  Oh,  pray  sir,  don't  draw  your  s^vord — 
pray,  sir,  don't ! ' 

V(ir.  How,  a  coward  !  yet  dare  to  do  a  man 
the  greatest  injury  in  the  world  !  but  your  want 
of  courage;  shall  not  save  your  life. 

Fidt.  Hold,  sir,  hold  !  Do  not  terrify  me,  and 
I  will  satisfy  you  I  could  not  injin-e  you. 

r«/'.  Now,  quickly,  then  !  What  have  you  to 
say? 

Fide.  I  am  a  woman,  sir;  a  very  unfortunate 
woman  ! 

Vur.  Ha !  a  very  handsome  one,  I  am  sure. 
It  is  so — But  why  in  this  masquerade? — Well, 
no  matter. 

Fide.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  so  much  a  man  of 
honour  as  to  let  me  go,  now  1  have  satisfied  you. 
Vur.  Let  you  go,  madam  ! 
Fide.  Yes,  sir ;  you  may  guess  my  misfortune 
to  be  love,  by  my  disguise ;  and  I  dare  swear, 
you  will  not  urge  me  further  on  secrets,  which 
concern  my  honour. 

I'«r.   Oh,   no,   madam,   by  no  means — But  I 
tiiought  I  saw  my  wife  turn  slK)rt  upon  the  stairs 
)ust  now,  and  run  up  in  a  great  hurry  before  me. 
Has  she  not  been  with  you  ? 
Fide    Yes,  sir 

Var.     Well,  and  where  is  she  gone? 
Fide.  Out  of  the  house,  I  believe,  sir. 
Vur.  And  why  so,  madam  ? 
Fide.  I  know  not,   sir:  perhaps,  because  she 
would  not  be  forced   to  discover  me  to  you;  or, 
to  guard  me  from  suspicions,  that  you  might  not 
discover  me  yourself. 

Var,  Well,  madam,  at  anv  rate  I  am  obliged 
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to  her  for  having  left  me  alone  with  so  charming 
a  creature.     Lovely,  bewitchini;  woman  ! 

Fide.  What  do  you  mean  ?  llolp,  ho  ! 

Var.  '  ris  in  vain  to  cry  out — no  one  dares  to 
help  you  ;  I  am  lord  here. 

Fide.  Tyrant  here  ' — But,  if  you  are  the  mas- 
ter of  this  house,  which  I  have  taken  for  a  sanc- 
tuary, do  not  violate  it  yourself, 

Var.  No,  I'll  preserve  you  in  it,  and  nothing 
shall  hurt  you  :  I  will  he  as  true  to  you  as  your 
dis<i;uise,  but  you  must  trust  me. 

Fide.  You  don't  look  like  a  villam,  sir — Help  ! 

Enter  Footboy. 
Var.  You  saucy  rascal,  how  durst  you  ! — 
Boi/.  I  come,  sir,  to  let  you  know  the  coach  is 
•t  the  door. 


Var.  Damn  the  coach !— Well,  madam,  I  shall 
leave  you  for  a  little  while ;  perhaps,  when  I 
■  oine  back,  I  shall  fmd  you  in  a  better  humour. 
Here,  sir,  help  me  in  with  this  fellow,  this  dis- 
honourer of  my  family. 

-Boy.  Fellow  !  Your  honour  said  she  was  a 
woman. 

Var.  No  matter,  sir ;  must  you  prate  > 

Fide.  Oh,  Heavens  !  Is  there — 

Var.  Come,  madam,  since  you  will  yield  to 
me  no  other  way,  you  shall,  at  "least,  be  mv  priv 
soner  till  I  have  leisure  to  examine  you  further 
— In  there,  in — I  will  know  you  better  before  I 
part  with  you,  my  pretty  niasquerader,  or  you 
shall  have  more  strength  and  cunning  than  I  think 
you  have.  [Exeunt, 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Eliza's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Olivia,  Eliza,  and  Lettice. 

Oliv.  Ah,  cousin !  nothing  troubles  me,  but 
that  I  have  given  the  malicious  world  its  revenge, 
and  reason  now  to  talk  as  freely  of  me  as  I  used 
to  do  of  it. 

Eliz.  Faith,  then,  let  not  that  trouble  you  :  for 
to  be  plain,  cousin,  the  world  cannot  talk  worse 
of  you  than  it  did  before. 

Oliv.  How,  cousin  !  I'd  have  you  to  know,  be- 
fore this  faux-pas,  this  trip  of  mine,  the  world 
could  not  talk  of  me. 

Lett.  Oh,  Lud,  madam,  here  is  my  master  ! 

Oliv.  Whither  shall  I  run?  Save,  protect  me 
from  him  ! 

Enter  Varnish. 

Var.  Nay,  nay,  come  ! 

Oliv.  Oh,  sir  !    forgive  me. 

Var.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  forgive  your  being  alone 
with  a  woman  in  man's  clothes,  but  have  a  care 
of  a  man  in  woman's  clothes  ! 

Oliv.  A  woman  in  man's  clothes  !  What  does 
he  mean  !  \_Aside.^ 

Var,  Come,  come,  you  need  not  have  lain  out 
of  your  house  for  this  :  but  perhaps  you  were 
afraid,  when  I  was  warm  with  suspicions,  you 
must  have  discovered  who  she  was. 

Oliv.  Who  she  was  !  Sure  he  dissembles  only 
to  get  me  into  his  power ;  or  perhaps  my  young 
spark  has  imposed  upon  him  !  \^Asidc.\ 

Var.  Come,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  If  I 
must  not  know  who  she  was,  I  am  satisfied  with- 
out— Come  hither. 

Oliv.  Sure  you  do  know  her ;  she  has  told  you 
herself,  I  suppose. 

Var.  No,  I  might  have  known  her  better,  hut 
I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  banker's ;  and  so  lock- 
ed her  into  your  chamber,  with  a  design  to  cx- 
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aniine  her  when  I  came  back ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  she  got  away,  by  tying  the  winduvv-curtains 
to  the  balcony,  by  which  she  slid  down  into  the 
street — for  you  must  know  I  jested,  and  made 
her  believe  I  should  be  rude  with  her,  which  she 
apprehended,  I  suppose,  in  earnest. 

Oliv.  Then  she  got  from  vou  ? 

I  ar.   les. 

Oliv.  And  is  quite  gone  ? 

Var.  Yes. 

Oliv.  I  am  glad  on't — otherwise  you  had  been 
rude  with  her.  But  how  durst  you  go  so  far,  as 
to  make  her  believe  you  would?  Let  me  under- 
stand that,  sir  !  What !  there  is  guilt  in  y 
face  ! — You  blush,  too  ! — Nay,  then,  I  see  h 
things  have  happened — Oh,  you  base  fellow  ! 

Eliz.  So,  so  I 

Var.  Nay,  hear  me  ! — Prithee — I  swear — 

Oliv.  I  have  heard  already  too  many  of  your 
false  oaths  and  vows,  especially  your  last  in  the 
church  :  Wicked  man !  and  wretched  woman  that 
I  am  ! 

Var.  My  dear  ! — 

Oliv.  My  devil  !— 

Var.  Come,   prithee    be  appeased and    go 

home  :  I  have  been  so  uneasy  all  day,  not  know-^ 
ing  where  to  find  you — I'll  give  you  every  satis- 
faction. 

Oliv.  Satisfaction  ! 

Var.  Yes,  do  but  go  home,  and  I'll  thoroughly 
satisfy  you — and  then,  too,  we'll  have  a  tit  of 
laughing  at  Manly,  whom  I  am  going  to  find  at 
the  King's  Arms,  where  I  hear  he  dined — Go, 
dearest,  go  homo. 

E,Uz.  A  \  ery  pretty  turn  indeed,  this  ! 

Var.  Now,  cousin,  since,  by  my  wife,  I  htivft 
the  honour  anfl  privilege  of  calling  you  so,  I  have 
something  to  beg  of  you,  too ;  which  is,  not  to 
take  notice  of  our  marriage  to  any  pirson  what- 
ever yet  a  while,   for  some  reasons  very  import" 
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aiit  to  me  ;  and,  next,  that  you  w  ill  do  niy  wife 
the  lionoiu-  to  a;o  home  with  her,  and  me  the  fa- 
vour t(j  use  tliat  power,  you  have  witli  her,  in  our 
reconcikinrnt. 

KHz.  That,  1  dare  promise,  sir,  will  be  no  hard 
niatttr.     Your  scrvuut.     [Kxcuiit  \'armsh  and 

LETTicr.] Well,  cousin,  this  I  cont'ess  was  a 

reasonable  hypocrisy ;  you  were  the  better  for  it. 
0/iv.  What  hypMcri.-sV ? 

E/iz.  U  hy,  this  last  deceit  of  your  husband 
was  lawful,  since  in  vour  own  defence. 

0/h\  \\  hat  deceit?  I  would  have  you  to  know 
I  never  deceived  my  husband. 

E/i.:.  You  do  not  understand  me  :  I  say  this 
was  an  honest  come  olV,  and  a  i^ood  one.  But 
what  sort  of  a  callaiit  must  this  be,  who  could  so 
dexterously  pass  himself  for  a  woman? 

0/ix:  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  a  i^allant,  and 
passing  for  a  woman  ? 

Eiiz.  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  see  your  hus- 
band took  him  for  a  woman. 
O/iv.  Whom? 

jLV/3.  Hey-day  !   why  the  man  he  found  with 
you ;  for  whom,   last  ni'zht,  you  were  so  much 
afraid ;  and  who  you  told  me — 
Oliv.  Lord,  you  ra\e  sure  ! 
Eiiz.  ^^  hy,  you  did  not  tell  me  last  night.? — 
Oliv.  I  know  not  wliat  I  might  tell  you   last 
night  in  a  fri<:ht. 

E/iz.  Ay,  what  was  that  fri'j:ht  for  ? — For  a 
woman  ! — lie,  this  fooling  is  insipid,  'tis  otVen- 
sive. 

O/iv.  And  fooling  with  my  honour  will  be  more 
offensive.     Did  you  not  hear  my  husband  say — 
E/iz.  Come,  you  need  not  fear,  I'll  keep  your 
secret. 

O/iv.  My  secret!    I'd  have   you  to  know,  I 

Jiave  no  need  of  confidantes,   though  you  value 

yourself  on  bcin<i  a  good  one, 

E/iz.  Admirable  couiidcnce  ! 

O/iv.  Contidence  !  Is    this    language    to   me? 

Kay,    then,  I'll  never  see  your  face  again !  Let- 

tice,  where  are  you  ?  Let  us  be  gone  from  this 

censorious,  ill  woman.  [E.rit  (Jliv. 

E/iz.  Your   very  hqrable  ser\ant,  my  sweet, 

good  cousin  !  '    [£.(77. 

SCENE  II.— yl  Tavern. 

M.VNLV  and  Freeeman  discovered,  drinlciiii;  at 
a  table. 

Free.  What,  then,  you  were  going  to  her 
yesterday  evening  ? 

Alan.  I  did,  as  I  tell  you,  intend  it ;  lint, 
being  detained  on  the  way  by  an  old  ship-mate, 
iu?.t  as  I  had  got  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  I 
met  the  volunteer,  breathless,  and  almn.sr  fiiiiht- 
ened  out  of  his  wits,  why  gave  me  this  wiiim^i- 
cal  relation  of  his  adventure  with  her  lui>band. 

Erie.  Whimsical  indeed  !  Damn  it — the  lei- 
low  must  be  an  idcot! 

Man.  I  am  not  sorry  the  affair  has  happened, 
however;  fur,  upon  second  thuugiilj,  the  disco- 


very I  have  to  make  should  be  public,  and  before 
a  number  of  witnesses — she  must  be  made  as 
infamous  as  she  is  guilty. 

Free.  Well,  I  am  your  man  at  any  mad  work ; 
so  here's  my  ser\  ice  to  you — but  I  must  now  go 
look  a  little  after  my  charge;  I  have  disposed 
of  him  in  the  next  room,  with  lord  Plausible, 
and  Mr.  Novel,  who  have  been  here  to  day,  at 
the  expence  of  a  young  Creole,  at  a  turtle  feast. 

Man.  Go  your  ways,  then,  I  won't  detain  you  ; 
but,  I  say,  you  know  Olivia's  house,  and  will  be 
sure  not  to  let  slip  the  hour. 

Free.  I  warrant  you. 

J\Ian.  And  come  straight  up  to  her  chamber, 
without  more  ado ;  and  liring  your  charge,  and 
my  fellow  Oakum,  and  whoever  else  you  please; 
the  greater  your  company  the  better.  Here, 
take  the  watch — 'lis  now  five  o'clock,  and  at 
half  an  hour  after  seven  precisely — 

Free.  You  need  not  doubt  my  diligence;  I  ara 
an  old  blood,  and  can  naturally  beat  up  a  wench's 
quarters  that  won't  be  civil  to  my  friend — Shan't 
we  break  lier  windows,  too  ? 

J\lun.  No,  no;  be  punctual  only, 

\^Exit  Freemak. 

Enter  Varnish. 

How  ! — Nay,  here's  a  friend  indeed  !  And  he, 
that  has  him  in  bis  arms,  can  know  no  wants. 

lar.  Dear  sir  !  and  he,  that  is  in  your  arms, 
is  secure  from  all  fears  whatever :  nay,  our  na- 
tion is  secure  by  your  defeat  at  sea ;  and  the 
Trench,  that  fougiit.against  you,  have  proved  ene- 
mies to  themselvesonly,  in  bringing  you  bat  k  to  us, 

Man.  I'ie,  fie — this  from  a  triend  ?  And  yet, 
from  any  other  'twere  insufferable.  I  thought  I 
should  never  have  taken  any  thing  ill  from  you. 

Var.  A  friend's  pri\  ilege  is  to  speak  his  mind, 
though  it  be  ill  taken. 

I\Ian.  But  your  tongue  need  not  tell  me  you 
think  too  well  of  ine  ;  1  have  found  it  from  your 
heart,  which  spoke  in  actions,  your  unalterable 
heart.  But  Olivia  is  false,  my  friend;  which  I 
suppose  is  no  news  to  you. 

Var.  Why,  no — it  is  not. 

Man.  But  could  not  you  keep  her  true  to  me? 

lar.  Not  for  my  life,  sir. 

j\[an.  But  could  you  not  perceive  it  at  all 
before  I  went  ?  Could  she  so  deceive  us  both  ? 

Var.  I  must  confess,  the  first  time  I  knew  it, 
was  three  days  after  your  departure,  when  she 
received  the  money  you  had  left  in  Fleet-street, 
in  her  name ;  and  her  fears,  it  seems,  did  not 
hinder  her  from  counting  it.  You  must  tru^.t 
her  with  all,  like  a  true,  trenerous  lover  ! 

Man.  Anrl  she,  like  a  mean — 

Var.  Jilting — 

j\lan.  Traitorous — 

J'ar.  Base — 

J\Jan.  Damned — 

Var.  Mercenary  strumpet  ! 

Alan.  Ay,  a  mercenary  strumpet,  indeed!  fojr 
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-she  made  me  pay  her  before  I  had  her. 
Var.  How  ! — Why,  have  you  had  her  ? 
Ma)i.  Have  I  ! — 

Var.  Nay,  she  deserves  you  should  report  it. 
Man.  Report  it ! — By  Heaven,  'tis  true  ! 
Var.  How  ? — sure  not ! 

Man.  I  do  not  use  to  lie,  nor  you  to  doubt  me. 
Far.  When .'' 

Man.  The  nit^ht  before  last. 
Var.  Confusion  ! 

Man.  But,  what — you  wonder  at  it  I  nay,  you 
seem  to  be  angry  too. 

Var.  I  catniot  but  be  enraged  against  her,  for 
her  usage  of  you ; — damned,  infamous,  common 
jade  ! 

Man^  But  you  do  not,  for  so  great  a  friend, 
take  pleasure  enOugli  in  vour  friend's  revenge, 
methuiks  ! 

Var.  Ves,  yes,  I  am  glad  to  know  it,  since  it  is  so. 

Man.  You  cannot  tell  who  that  rascal,  her 
cuckold,  is? 

Var.  No. 

Man.  She  would  keep  it  from  you,  I  suppose. 

Var.  Yes,  yes. 

Man.  You  would  laugh,  if  you  knew  but  all 
the  circumstances  of  my  gaining  her  :  come,  I'll 
tell  you. 

Var.  Damn  her  !  I  don't  care  to  hear  any 
more  of  her. 

Man.  Well,  you  shall  hear  it  presently,  then  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  prithee  go  to  her,  but  not 
from  me,  and  try  if  you  can  get  lier  to  lend  me 
an  hundred  pounds  of  my  money;  which  I  am 
at  present  in  great  want  of.  You  may,  perhaps, 
have  some  influence  with  her;  and  I  suppose 
there  is  no  recovering  it  by  law. 

Var.  Not  any ;  think  not  of  it ;  nor  by  this 
way  neither. 

Man.  What  have  you  in  your  head,  that  makes 
you  seem  so  unquiet } 

Var.  Only  this  base,  impudent  woman's  false- 
hood. 

j\Ian.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  be  not  you  loo  sen- 
sible of  my  wrongs,  for  tlien  I  shall  feel  them, 
too,  with  more  pain,  and  think  them  insutferable. 

Var.  But  why  can't  you  go  to  Olivia  yourself.? 
mcthinks  she,  that  granted  you  the  last  favour,  as 
they  call  it,  should  not  deny  you  any  thing. — I 
understand  !iot  that  point  of  kindness,  I  confess. 

2Ian.  No,  you  do  not  understand  it,  and  I  have 
not  time  to  let  you  know  all  now  :  but  anon,  at 
supper,  we'll  laugh  at  leisure  together  at  Olivia's 
cuckold,  who  took  a  young  fellow,  that  goes  be- 
twixt his  wife  and  me,  for  a  woman. 

Var.  11a! 

Man.  .Senseless,  easy  rascal !  'twas  no  wonder 
slie  chose  him  for  a  husband.  She  thought  him, 
I  thank  her,  fitter  than  me  for  tiiat  blind,  bear- 
ing otlice. 

Var.  Take  a  young  fellow  for  a  woman,  say 
you  ? — 'Sdeatli,  'tis  impossible  I  could  be  mis- 
takeji !  [asJcic]  Sure,  he  must  be  a  doit  iudeed  ! 


Man.  Oh,  a  very  buzzard !  Did  you  ever  hear 
so  ridiculous  a  circumstance .'' 

Var.  Never,  never. 

Man.  Well,  but,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  be 
gone  immediately,  in  order  to  meet  Olivia  again 
to-night. 

Var.  To-night !  It  cannot  be,  sure .? 

Man.  Tis  not  two  hours  since  I  made  my 
young  man  write  to  her  for  that  purpose ;  and 
she  appointed  half  an  hour  after  seven  precisely 
— In  short.  I  am,  and  I  am  not,  to  meet  her. — 
It  is  a  riddle,  but  shall  be  explained. 

Var.  But  don't  you  appre'iend  tlie  husband  ? — • 

Man.  He,  snivelling  gull,  a  thing  to  be  feared! 
■ — A  husband — the  tamest  of  creatures  ! 

Var.  Very  fine  ! 

Man.  But  I  must  go  to  my  appointment ; 
you'll  meet  me  here  at  supper,  and  then  we'll 
have  our  laugh  out,  [ijJxiY. 

Varnish  alone. 
Ay,  I  will  meet  with  you,  but  it  shall  be  at 
Olivia's — Sure,  it  cannot  be !  she  behaves  so  calm- 
ly, with  that  Iionest,  modest  assurance,  it  cannot 

be  true — And  yet  he  does  not  use  to  lie But 

then,  the  woman  in  man's  clothes,  whom  he  calls 
a  man — Well,  but  I  know  her  to  have  been  a  woman 
• — But  then,  again,  his  appointment  from  her  to 
meet  with  him  to  -night :  I  am  distracted  more 
with  doubt  than  jealousy.  Well,  I  have  no  way 
but  to  g(j  home  inimediatciv,  put  on  a  riding-suit, 
and  pretend,  to  my  w  ife,  the  same  business,  which 
carried  me  out  of  town  last,  requires  me  to  go 
post  to  Oxford  again  to-night :  then,  if  the  ap- 
pointment he  boasts  of  be  true,  it  is  sure  to  hold  ; 
and  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  either  of  clear- 
ing her,  or  revenging  myself  on  both.  [Exit. 

SCENE  HI, — Another  room  in  the  same  tavern. 
Tables  and  chairs. 

Enter  Major  Oldfox,  Mrs  Bi.ackacre,  and 
qfteruai^ds  Covksellor  Quillet. 

Old.  But  how  is  it  possible,  madam,  that  you 
can  prove  your  son  has  no  right  to  his  fatlier's 
estate  .■" 

Mrs  Black.  Let  me  alone  for  that,  sir;  I  will 
get  a  lawyer  shall  prove  black's  white,  if  occa- 
sion be.  But  suppose  I  prove  it  by  his  father's 
will;  I  have  a  will,  sir;  or  can  have  one  made  ; 
and  how  is  it  he  can  help  himbclf  .>* 

Old.  Nay,  then,  indeed 

Mrs  Black.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  shew  the  villain, 
that  he  took  the  wrong  sow  by  the  car,  when  ha 
meddled  with  me  :  I  will  lead  him  such  a  dance, 
major,  as  he  ne\  er  was  led  in  his  life  ;  and  make 
him  pay  the  piper  into  the  bargain.  Come,  counsel- 
lor, we  shall  be  quite  snug  here. — ^lajor,  you  are 
sure  it  was  at  this  house  the  villain  appointed  us 
to  meet  him  ? 

Old.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  am  \ery  sure;  aud 
have  Itft  orders  below  accordinj:ly, 
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Afrs  Black.  Well,  I  suppose  he  will  be  for  co- 
mins;  to  a  coinproiiiise ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
btins;  prepared. —  Mr  Quillet,  let  us  sit  down. 

Conn.  Just  as  you  please,  madam  ;  sit  or  let  it 
alone;  it  is  tlie  same  tliin<j;  to  ine. 

J//S  Black.  I  sav,  coimsellor,  in  part  I  have 
already  told  you  what  I  would  lia\e  done.  With 
regard  to  this  testament,  there  are  three  thinjis 
to  be  considered • 

Coun.  Ay,  madam,  we  will  consider  them. 

Mrs  Black.  Well,  but  hear  me  out ;  don't 
snap  (jne  up  so — I  say  there  are  three  things  to 
be  considered.  First,  to  prove  whether  the  tes- 
tator was  compos  mentis.  Secondly,  whether  he 
wiis  inops  concilii.  .Vnd,  thirdly,  whether  there 
tvas  a  sutVicient  probat 

Coun.  Nay,  nay,  but,  madam,  this  is  all  unne- 
cessary. 

Mrs  Black.  Unnecessary!  What  do  you  mean? 
Was  it  not  so  ruled — ^Catiinjj;,  15tli  Fdward  the 
First,  folio  13  ?  Was  it  not  afterwards  contirni- 
ed  in  the  Exchequer-chamber,  upon  error,  from 
banco  7-ciiis  ?  Look  at  your  reports,  sir — Crook 
James,  114. 

Coun.  Lackaday,  Mrs  Blackacre,  you  are  real- 
ly talkins;  in  the  clouds — have  got  quite  out  of 
your  splierc  ! — I  tell  you,  there  was  no  devise  till 
the  QTth  Henry  VIII. 

Mrs  Black.  1  say  there  was,  sir. 

Coun.  You  mean,  Mrs  Blackacre,  there  was 
devise  in  common-law,  but  not  in  secundum  sla- 
tutum;  so  that  your  quotatif)n  is  quite  foreign  to 
the  purpose :  in  fme,  the  whole  is  nonsense,  and 
I  see  you  know  noticing  of  the  law. 

JMrs  Black.  No,  sir  !  but  I  will  shew  you  that 
I  do  know  something  of  the  law ;  and  I  will  lay 
you  five  hundred  i)Ounds  to  your  nosegay,  that  I 
know  more  of  the  law  than  you  do  ;  and  you 
shall  be  instructed  ! 

Coun.  Not  by  you,  madam  ;  not  by  you  !  Send 
your  solicitor  to  me  ;  there  is  your  paper  of  me- 
niorandimis. 

j\Irs  Black.  Impertinent !  ]My  paper  of  me- 
morandums !  Odds  my  lite  !  Return  me  my  fee, 
too,  then  ;  my  five  guineas  that  I  gave  you  ! 

Coun.  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  passitm,  Mrs 
Blackacre ;  I  am  always  calm.  As  to  your  fee, 
I  shall  not  return  it ;  for,  if  it  was  double  the 
sum,  I  have  had  trouble  enough  for  it. 

]\Irs  Black.  'Irouble  !  Major,  did  you  ever 
see  such  usage  as  this? 

Coun.  To  be  short  with  you,  madam,  you  arc 
a  person,  whose  afl'airs  I  do  not  chuse  to  meddle 
with ;  for  your  causes  are  such  as  have  been  set 
on  the  left  side  of  the  book  any  time  these  six 
years;  and,  since  your  evidence  at  the  last  Hi- 
lary sittings  was  pilloried,  my  lord  cliief-justice 
t  ilks  of  making  an  order,  that  you  shall  not  teazi; 
his  Court  aiiv  more. 

.^/;-.v  Black.  Make  an  order  !  Make  an  order 
auainst  me,  that  I  slmuld  not  Uvc/.c  !  No,  no, 
they  know  which  side  tlicir  bread  is  buttered  on 


better  than  that.  Ecod  !  if  it  was  not  for  me, 
many  a  one,  that  is  saucy  enough  in  the  courts, 
would  make  but  a  scurvy  figure  out  of  them. 

Coun.  Come,  come,  madam,  that  atVair  of  the 
evidence  was  very  black. 

Mrs  Black,  it  is  false,  sir  !  It  was  all  a  preju- 
dice, because  he  was  an  Irishman  :  but,  if  there 
was  any  roguery  in  it,  did  not  you  draw  his  in- 
structions ? 

Coun.  You  deluded,  you  deceived  me But 

guard  your  expressions,  Mrs  Blackacre ;  guard 
your  expressions ;  have  a  care  of  an  action  of 
scandal, 

Mrs  Black.  Odds  mv  life,  is  this  language  to 
me,  yon  puny  upstart  of  the  law  !  You  green  bat; 
carrier  !  You  murderer  of  unfortunate  causes  ! 
Ihe  clerk's  ink  is  scarce  off  your  lingers  !  W  hat 
a  shame  it  is,  that  women  should  not  plead  their 
causes  theniselves,  and  not  be  obliged  to  employ 
such  ignorant  mongrels  ! 

Coun.  Well,  madam,  very  well  !  Take  notice^ 
you  are  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  I  call  you  to 
witness,  sir,  that  this  woman  has  attacked  my  re- 
putation. Depend  upon  it,  the  bench  shall  hear 
of  you,  and  my  lord  ciiief-justice  determine,  which 
is  the  best  lawyer,  you  or  I.  [F.xitr 

Mrs  Black.  I  have  not  patience  !  I  will  have 
him  caned  !  I  will  have  him  caned  in  the  courts, 
if  it  costs  me  ten  thousand  pounds — an  impudent, 
saucy — make  a  rule  against  me  ! — And  you,  ma- 
jor, sitting  there,  with  your  mouth  open — are  you 
a  man,  a  snidii-r!  to  wear  a  sword  by  your  side, 
and  see  me  treated — Oh,  I  wish  I  had  a  sword  ! 

Old.  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy,  madam  ;  I 
warrant  we  will  be  up  with  him  !  I  vvill  write  an 
essay  against  him  in  the  ne\\sj>apers;  I  can  get 
any  thing  put  in  for  five  shillings  and  sixpence. 

2 Irs  Black.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  silly  old  ass. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Waiter.  ^Vhat  is  the  matter,  madam  ? 

jl/rs  Black.  Nothing,  nothing  ;  go  down  stairs. 
Make  a  rule  against  me  !  Odds  my  life  !  I  wish 
they  durst  !  Egad,  the  parliament  should  hear  of 
it  !' 

Enter  Frkemax,  Bailiff's,  and  Jekry. 

Jer.  O  law  !  My  mother  quarrelling  with  the 
waiter. — What  is  the  matter  litre  ?  won't  she  pay 
her  reckoning  ? 

Free.  Bailiffs,  execute  your  writ ;  there  is  your 
prisoner. 

Bail.  We  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name,  at  the 
suit  of  Mr  Freeman,  giutrdian  to  Jeremiah  Black- 
acre,  esq.  in  an  action  often  thousand  pounds. 

Mrs  Black.  How,  how  !  in  a  choke  bail  ac- 
tion ? 

Free.  Yes,  yes  ;  you  are  taken  indeed,  madam; 
and  we  have  discovered  your  equitable  design  of 
providing  us  with  a  forged  will. 

I\Irs  Black.    Undone,  undone  !    no  man  was 
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ever  too  hard  for  me  till  now. — Oh,  Jerry !  child, 
wilt  thou  vex  the  mother,  that  bore  thee  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  for  bearing  ine  before  wedlock,  as  you 
say  :  but  I  will  teach  you  to  call  a  Blackacre  a 
bastard,  though  you  are  never  so  much  ray  mo- 
ther. 

Mrs  Black,  Well,  I  am  undone  !  not  one  trick 
left !  Cruel  sir,  a  word  with  you,  I  pray. 

Free.  In  vain,  madam ;  you  have  no  way  to 
release  yourself  now,  but  by  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. 

Mrs  Black.  How,  sir,  how  !  matrimony  !  that 
were  but  to  sue  out  an  habeas  corpus,  for  a  re- 
moval from  one  prison  to  another. 

Free.  Bailiffs,  away  with  her  ! 

Mrs  Black.  Oh,  stay,  sir  !  can  you  be  so  cruel 
as  to  bring  me  under  covert  baron  again,  and  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  sue  in  my  own  name  ?  but  I 
see,  sir,  your  aim  in  all  this;  and,  if  you  think 
proper,  to  make  us  both  easy,  I  will,  out  of  my 
jointure,  secure  you  an  annuity  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  pay  your  debts;  and  that's  all 
you  younger  brothers  desire  to  marry  a  widow 
for,  I  am  sure. 

Free.  Now,  madam,  j-ou  are  come  to  the  point 
I  wanted  to  bring  you  to  :  but  you  shall  find  I 
will  not  be  behind  hand  with  you  in  generosity ; 
I  believe  I  need  not  tell  you,  widow,  that  I  have 
suffered  some  injuries  from  your  family,  and 
there  is  now  an  estate  in  it,  which  lawfully  and 
honestly  belongs  to  me. 

Mrs  Black.  Why,  sir,  I  do  remember  some- 
thing, and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me 
speak  to  my  attorney 

Free.  As  for  that,  madam,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion— the  land  in  question  brings  in  about  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year ;  secure  me  that,  and 
your  person  and  your  son,  you  are  welcome  to 
dispose  of  as  you  piease. 

Jer.  What !  I  hope,  master  guardian,  you  are 
not  making  agreements  without  me  ! 

Free.  No,  no.  First,  widow,  you  must  say  no 
more,  that  he  is  a  bastard  ;  have  a  care  of  that : 
and  then  he  must  have  a  settled  exhibition  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a  nag  of  assizes, 
kept  by  you,  but  not  upon  the  common. 

Mrs  Black.  Well,  I  can  grant  all  this. 

Jer.  Aye,  aye,  fair  words  butter  no  cabbage : 
but,  guardian,  make  her  sign — sign  and  seal ;  or 
otherwise,  if  you  knew  her  as  well  as  I,  you 
would  not  trust  her  word  for  a  farthing. 

Free.  I  warrant  you,  'squire.  Come,  my  law- 
yer, with  writings  ready  drawn,  is  within,  and  in 
haste. 

Mrs  Black.  Make  a  rule  against  me  !  a  pal- 
try jackanapes !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Ot.tvia's  house.      Otivia  seated 
at  a  table,  with  candles,  and  a  small  cabinet. 

Olir.  Sure,  no  intrigue  was  ever  attended  with 
so  many  odd  circumstances  as  this  of  mine  :  I  al- 


ways knew  Varnish  was  a  silly  fellow,  but  I 
thought  he  had  too  much  experience  to  mistake 
a  man  for  a  woman.  I  am  glad  I  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  Eliza,  however;  because,  now,  people  will 
ne\er  believe  I  was  in  her  power,  but  take  for 
malice  whatever  she  may  say  to  my  disadvan- 
tage. But  'tis  just  the  hour  I  appointed  my 
young  sailor.  And,  as  if  my  husband  had  not 
committed  blunders  enough  already,  he  is  again 
conveniently  gone  out  of  town,  to  give  me  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  of  entertaining  him :  but  I  mar- 
ried him  for  a  convenience,  llold,  don't  I  hear 
somebody  treading  softly  along  the  passage  ! 

Enter  Fidelia,  through  the  back  scene. 

Who's  there  }  my  dear ! 

Fide.  My  life"! 

Oliv.  Well,  this  is  kind  ;  now,  I  think,  you  real- 
ly love  me,  because  you  are  punctual  to  your  as- 
signation. I  was  afraid  the  misadventure,  when 
you  was  here  last,  would  have  frightened  you 
from  coming  any  more ;  and  then  I  should  have 
been  so  unhappy 

Fide.  W"hy,  really,  madam,  I  was  under  some 
apprehensions. 

Oliv.  Go,  you  little  coward  !  you  a  son  of 
Neptune,  and  talk  of  fear  !  but  stay,  I'll  lock  the 
door,  though  there  be  no  occasion  for  it,  but  to 
keep  out  your  fears,  and  those  ugly  fits  you  tell 
me  you  are  subject  to. 

Man.  [At  the  door.'\  You  have  impudence 
enough  to  give  me  fits,  and  make  revenge  still 
impotent. 

Oliv.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Fide.  Madam! 

Oliv.  I  thought  I  heard  you  speak — come — sit 
down  here — what  makes  you  so  pensive .'' 

Fide.  I  am  thinking,  madam,  if  your  husband 
should  surprise  us  again  ! 

Oliv.  There's  no  danger ;  he's  ten  miles  out  of 
town  by  this  time  ;  however,  don't  mention  his 
name,  lest  it  should  prove  ominous. 

Fide.  Well,  but  wont  you  give  me  the  satisfac- 
tion of  tel'ing  you  how  I  abused  him  last.'' 

Oliv.  I  have  heard  enough  of  it :  I  hate  any 
discourse,  when  he,  or  Manly,  must  be  part  of 
the  subject.  No,  let  me  rather  resume  the  con- 
versation I  began  yesterday — Are  you  willing  to 
go  oil' « ith  me  ? 

Fide.  WHiither,  madam  ? 

Oliv.  Any  where — to  Lapland,  or  India — I  re- 
peat it  once  more — I  have  a  suflicient  fortune  to 
make  us  happy.  [Trampling  uithout. 

Fide.  Hist !  don't  I  hear  a  noise  .■' 

Oliv.  No,  no.  [jyampling. 

Fide.  I'rav,  madam,  listen :  I  am  sure  I  hear 
the  motion  of  feet  upon  the  stairs. 

Oliv.  I  tell  you  it  is  no  such  thing.  [Trampling. 

Fide.  Hark  !  it  grows  louder. 

Oliv.  Be  silent,  then — there's  somebody  tam- 
pering with  the  lock  of  the  door.  Step  gently 
this  way — [Vaknish  speaks  zcithiti]^ — Death  and 
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confusion,  'tis  my  Iwsband  !  I  heard  him  speak 
to  ihe  t'ootboy — he  has  sent  him  round  to  bar 
the  irardtu  jiatc. 

Fide.  I  tliouiiht,  madam,  your  husband  was  out 
of  town,  you  said. 

Oliv.  No,  no,  'tis  he.  Fool  that  I  was,  to 
trust  in  liis  pretended  ignorance,  or  think  liis  re- 
concilement real  !  he  has  laid  this  train  purpose- 
ly for  my  undoinii.  He  has  stopt  the  only  pas- 
sage we  could  ^et  out  by ;  and  I  know  his  re- 
venseful  temper  so  well,  if  he  finds  us  here,  he'll 
murder  us.  Let  us  escape  your  way  by  the  bal- 
cony :  here,  take  this  cabinet,  it  contains  jewels 
;md  bank  notes  to  a  considerable  ^alue;  here, 
put  out  the  candles,  while  I  go  into  the  next  room 
and  pull  down  the  curtains. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Manly. 

Tide,  This  cabinet,  I  believe,  is  yours,  sir. 

j\I(in.  It  is  mine  now,  indeed  ;  and  shall  never 
escape  from  me  a^ain,  at  least  to  her. 

Fide.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  wretch,  sir  ? 

Alan.  A  wretch  !  why  she  makes  love  like  a 
devil  in  a  play.  But  she  wanted  to  elope  with 
you,  sir ;  you  never  told  me  that ! 

Fide.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  not  told  you  half  her 
wickedness ;  [loud  noise^  luit  they  are  breaking 
open  the  door.     What  shall  I  do,  sir? 

Man.  Stay  where  you  are,  and  fear  nothing. 
Now  we  shall  see  who  this  happy  man  is  she  calls 
husband. 

D«/(rr  Varmsu. 

Var.  With  much  labour  and  forcing,  I  have  at 
last  gained  udnnttance  :  but  now,  to  find  out  the 
occasion  of  all  this  privacy  and  barricading — I 
heard  people  talk  in  the  room,  I  am  sure — lla  ! 
what's  here  ? 

Man.  Sword  and  dark  lantern,  villain,  are 
some  odds;  however,  I  believe  I  shall  be  ahle  to 
deal  with  you — don't  be  frightened,  my  little  vf>- 
lunteer. 

Fide.  Only  for  your  life,  sir. 

}'ar.  Damnation!  two  at  once — but  I'll  make 
sure  of  one  of  them  at  least. 

Fide.  JNIurder  !  help  !  nmrder  ! 

JEh/c;- Olivia,  and  <Acrt  Freeman,  Lord  Plau- 
sible, and  Novel. 

Oliv.  What  means  this  uproar  ?  Distraction  ! 
my  husband  has  got  in  !  then  we  shall  have  mur- 
iliT  indeed.  Oh  stay,  you  nmst  not  kill  one  una- 
ble to  defend  hinjself !  lights  !  lights! 

Enter  footlm/,  uilh  lights. 

Man.  Now,  sir,  where  are  you  .?  Freeman, 
look  to  the  door. — Hold,  my  dearest,  at'ter  so 
inurh  kindness  past  between  us,  I  cnnnot  part 
with  you  yet — Frecnian,  let  no  body  out :  for, 
iiiMwiihstandiug  your  lights,  we  are  still  in  the 
tl-uk,   till  this  gentlciuaa  turns  his  face — How  ! 


Varnish  !  Arc  you  the  happy  man  ? — You  !  Yon  ! 
— Speak,  I  say — But  your  guilty  silence  tells  me 
all.  Well,  I  will  not  upbraid  you  ;  let  yo\ir  own 
reflections  be  your  punishment — Fare  ye  well, 
sir  ! 

Free.  Look  yonder,  captain,  to  the  volunteer; 
he  is  hurt,  and  I  believe  fainting. 

Fide.  No,  sir,  'tis  only  my  friglit,  not  yet 
well  over  :  I  shall  recover  here  in  the  next  room. 

Man.  My  boy  hurt? 

Enter  Mrs  Blackacre  and  Jerry. 

JMrx  Black.  I  dare  swear  there  is  something 
going  forward  contrary  to  the  statute  ;  and  as, 
in  that  remarkable  case,  .Stokes  plaintiff,  against 
.Jenkins  and  other  defendants — But  I'll  take 
minutes ;  for  perhaps  one  side  or  other  may 
chuse  to  bring  it  into  the  courts. 

Jer.  Well,  my  mother  will  never  let  the  law 
alone,  I  see  that ;  for  when  she's  at  a  loss  for 
wherewithal  to  go  herself,  she's  for  setting  other 
people  at  it. 

]\Ian.  Oh  Heaven  ! — Freeman,  come  here  ! 

Free.  How  now  ?  What's  the  matter  ? 

Man.  More  miracles  still — The  volunteer's  a 
woman  ! 

AIL  A  woman  ! 

Fide.  Dear  captain,  spare  my  blushes;  yet, 
wherefore  should  I  be  ashamed  of  a  virtuous  and 
Generous  passion  ?  Yes,  I  am  a  woman,  I  own 
it;  and,  through  love  for  the  worthiest  of  men, 
iiave  attempted  to  follow  him  in  this  disguise; 
partly  out  of  fear  to  disclose  my  sentiments,  for 
I  knew  of  his  engagements  to  that  lady;  and  the 
constancy  of  his  nature,  which  nothing  but  her- 
self could  have  changed. 

Man.  Dear  madam,  I  desired  you  to  bring 
me  out  of  confusion,  and  you  have  given  me 
more  :  I  know  not  what  to  speak  to,  or  how  to 
look  upon  you ;  the  sense  of  my  rough  and  ill 
usage  gi\es  me  more  pain,  now  it  is  over,  than 
you  felt  when  you  sulJcred  it :  but,  if  my  aflec- 
tions,  once  prostituted  to  such  a  woman — 

Oliv.  My  breast  burns  with  fury,  iudignatioi), 
disdain,  and  must  have  vent.  Coxcomb,  idiot, 
brute  !  But  think  not  long  to  triumph,  lor  I  go 
to  have  such  vengeance  on  ye — 

L.  Plau.  Madam,  will  you  permit  me  the  hon- 
our of  yom-  fair  hand  ? 

Oliv.  Take  it.  [Strikes  him,  and  E.rit. 

Nov.  lla,  ha,  ha !  ^'here's  for  your  gentle- 
man-ushersliip,  my  lord  !  Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  her  now  ?  Did  not  I  always  tell  you  she 
was  a  jilt  ? 

L.  Flan.  Take  it  from  me,  Mr  Novel,  she's  a 
laily  of  great  virtue  and  delicacy;  though,  in- 
deed, I  could  not  have  believed  her  fingers  to 
have  been  (juite  so  hard. 

j\Irs  lilack.  Hut,  pray,  captain  Manly,  a 
word  \\ith  vou.  Is  not  this  my  cousin  Olivia'* 
iiouse  aiid  furniture  ?  And  do    you  eject  her, 
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seize  on  her  goods  and  cliattels  vi  et  armis  ? 
Ecod,  if  I  was  she,  I'd  make  demand — bring  my 
trover. 

Man.  Good  Mrs  Blackacre,  be  pacified :  if 
your  cousin  had  her  deserts,  the  law  would  be 
her  greatest  enemy.  And  now,  madam,  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  accept  of  this,  and,  with  it,  my 
heart ;  both,  I  confess,  too  small  a  recompense 
for  your  merit  ;  for  you  deserve  the  Indian 
world,  and  1  would  go  thither,  out  of  covetous- 
ness,  for  your  sake. 

Fide.  Your  heart,  sir,  is  a  present  of  that 
value,  I  can  never  make  any  return  for  it :  but 
I  can  give  you  back  such  a  jiresent  as  this,  which 
I  got  by  the  death  of  my  father,  a  gentleman 
of  the  north,  whose  only  child  I  was ;  ^givex 
m  paper. j  therefore  left  me  in  the  present  pos- 
session of  2000I.  a  year.  The  name  of  mv 
family  is  Grey  ;  my  other,  Fidelia ;  the  rest  of 
my  story  you  shall  know,  when  I  have  fewer  au- 
ditors. 


Man.  Nay,  madam,  you  now  take  from  me  all 
power  of  making  you  any  compliment  on  my 
j)art.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that,  on  your  ac- 
lount  only,  I  would  forego  tlic  pleasures  of  a 
retirement  I  have  long  wished  for,  and  be  reconci- 
led again  to  the  world,  which  was  grown  odious 
to  me  ;  but  if  I  should,  I  doubt  my  friend  here 
would  say  it  was  your  estate  made  me  friends 
with  it. 

Free.  I  must  confess  I  should  ;  for  I  think 
most  of  our  quarrels  to  the  world  are  just  such 
as  we  sometimes  have  to  a  handsome  woman, 
only  because  she  won't  grant  us  as  many  favours 
as  we  could  wish. 

Man.  Nay,  if  you  are  a  Plain  Dealer,  too, 
give  me  your  hand ;  and,  for  your  two  sakes, 
though  I  iiave  been  so  lately  deceived  in  both 
sexes,  I  will  believe  there  are  still  in  the  world 
good-natured  friends  who  are  not  prostitutes,  and 
handsome  women  worthy  to  be  friends. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN, 

Maskwkli,  a  villain  ;  pretended  friend  to  Mf.l- 
i.EFOXT,  gallant  to  Lady  Touchwood,  and  in 
lone  uith  Cynthia. 

Lord  Touchwood,  uncle  to  Mellefost. 

Mellefont,  promised  to,  aiid  in  love  zvith 
Cynthia. 

Careless,  his  friend. 

Lord  Froth,  a  solemn  coxcomb. 

Brisk. 

Sir  Pave  Plyant,  an  uxorious,  foolish,  old 
knight,  brother  to  Lady  Touchwood,  and  fa- 
ther to  Cynthia. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Touchwood,  in  love  uith  Mellefojtt. 

Cynthia,  daughter  to  Sir  Paul,  bi/ a  former 
nife,  promised  to  Mellefont. 

Lady  Froth,  a  great  coquet ;  pretender  to  poe- 
try, wit,  and  learning. 

Lady  Plyant,  insolent  to  her  husband,  and  easy 
to  any  pretender. 

Chaplain,  Boy,  Footmen,  U7id  Attendants, 


Scene — A  gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's  house,  uith  chambers  adjoining. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L — A  gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 
house.  Kith  chambers  adjoining. 

Enter  Careless,  crossing  the  stage,  uith  his  hat, 
gloves,  and  suord  in  his  hands,  as  just  risen 
from  table  ;  Mzzhzi  oar  following  him. 

Mel.  Ned,  Ned,  whither  so  fast!  What,  turn- 
ed flincher  !  Wliy,  yon  will  not  leave  us? 

Care.  Where  are  the  women  ?  1  am  weary  of 
puzzling,  and  begin  to  think  thcin  the  better  C(jm- 
pany. 

jl/f/.  Then  thy  reason  staggers,  and  thou  art 
almost  drunk. 

Care.  iS'o,  faith,  but  your  fools  grow  noisy; 
aud,  if  a  maa  must  endure  the  noise  of  words 


without  sense,  I  think  the  women  have  more  mu- 
sical voices,  and  become  nonsense  better. 

Mel.  Why,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
retired  to  tlieir  tea  and  scandal,  according  to  their 
ancient  custom  after  <linner.  But  I  made  a  pre- 
tence to  follow  you,  because  I  had  something  to 
say  to  you  in  private,  and  I  am  not  like  to  have 
many  opportunities  this  evening. 

Care.  .'\nd  here  is  tiiis  coxcomb  most  critically 
come  to  interrupt  you. 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Boys,  boys,  lads,  where  are  you  ?  What, 
do  you  give  uround?  Mortgage  for  a  bottle,  ha.' 
C  relcss,  tiiis  is  your  trick;  you  are  always  spoil- 
ing company  by  leaving  it. 
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Care.  And  thou  art  always  spoiling  company 
by  coming  into  it. 

Brisk,  l^ooh,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  know  you  envy  me. 
Spite,  proud  spite,  by  the  gods  !  and  burning  en- 
vy. I'll  be  judged  by  Mellefont  here,  who  gives 
and  takes  raillery  better,  you  or  T.  Pshaw,  man ; 
when  I  say  you  spoil  company  by  leaving  it,  I 
mean  you  leave  nobody  for  the  company  to  laugh 
at.  I  think  there  I  was  with  you,  ha!  .Melle- 
font ? 

Mel.  O'  my  word,  Brisk,  that  was  a  home 
tlirust — you  have  silenced  him. 

Brisk.  Oil,  my  dear  Mellefont,  let  me  perisli, 
if  thou  art  not  the  soul  of  conversation,  the  very 

essence  of  wit,  and  spirit  of  wine I'lie  deuce 

take  me,  if  there  were  three  good  things  said,  or 
one  understood,  since  thy  amputation  from  tlie 
body  of  our  society — fleh  !  I  think  that's  pretty, 
and  metaphorical  enough :  Egad,  I  could  not 
have  said  it  out  of  thy  company — Careless,  ha ! 

Care.  Hum,  what  is  it.? 

Brisk.  O,  won  cceur  !  What  is  it !  Xay,  gad,  I 
will  punish  you  for  want  of  apprehension :  the 
deuce  take  me,  if  I  tell  you. 

Mel.  No,  no,  hang  him,  lie  has  no  taste — But, 
dear  Brisk,  excuse  me,  I  have  a  little  business. 

Care.  Prithee,  get  thee  gone :  thou  see'st  we 
are  serious. 

Mel.  We'll  come  immediately,  if  you'll  but  go 
in,  and  keep  up  good  humour  and  sense  in  the 
company :  Prithee  do— they'll  fall  asleep  else. 

Brisk.  Egad  so  they  will Well,   I  will,   I 

will ;  gad  you  shall  command  me  from  the  zenith 
to  the  nadir.  But  the  deuce  take  iiic,  if  1  say  a 
good  thing  till  you  come.  But,  prithee,  dear 
rogue,  make  haste,  prithee  make  haste,  I  shall 
burst  else.  And  yonder  your  uncle,  my  lord 
Touchwood,  swears  he  will  disinherit  you,  and 
sir  Paul  Plyant  threatens  to  disclaim  you  for  a 
son-in-law,  and  my  lord  Froth  wcjii't  dance  at  your 
wedding  to-morrow ;  nor  the  deuce  take  me,  I 
won't  write  your  epithalamium — and  see  what  a 
condition  you  are  like  to  be  brought  to. 

Mel.  Well,  I  will  speak  but  three  words,  and 
follow  you. 

Brisk.  Enough,  enough.  Careless,  bring  your 
apprehension  along  with  you.  \_Exit  Brisk. 

Ca?-e.  Pert  coxcomb  ! 

Mel.  Faith,  'tis  a  good-natured  coxcomb,  and 
has  very  entertaining  follies — You  must  be  more 
liumanc  to  him;  at  this  juncture  it  will  do  me 
service.  I'll  tell  you,  I  would  have  mirth  conti- 
nued this  day  at  any  rate,  though  patience  pur- 
chase folly,  and  attention  be  paid  with  noise. — 
There  are  times,  when  sense  may  be  unseasona- 
ble, as  well  as  truth.  Prithee,  do  th(ni  wear  none 
to-day ;  but  allow  Brisk  to  have  wit,  that  thoa 
mayst  seem  a  fo(jl. 

C(t?-e.  ^VIlv,  how  now,  why  this  extravagant 
proposition  ? 

Mel.  (),  I  would  have  no  room  for  serious  de- 
sign, for  I  am  jealous  of  a  plot      I  would  have 

Vol.  ir. 


noise  and  impertinence  keep  my  Lady  Touch- 
wood's head  from  working  :  for  hell  is  not  more 
busy  than  her  brain,  nor  contains  more  devils 
than  that  imaginations. 

Ca>-e.  I  thought  your  fear  of  her  had  been 
over.  Is  not  to-morrow  appointed  for  vour  mar- 
riage with  Cynthia,  and  lier  father  sir  Paul  Ply- 
ant come  to  settle  the  writings  this  daj',  on  pur- 
pose } 

Mel.  True;  but  you  shall  judge,  whether  I 
have  not  reason  to-  be  alarmed.  None,  besides 
you  and  Maskwell,  are  acquainted  with  the  secret 
of  my  aunt  Touchwood's  violent  passion  for  me. 
Since  my  first  refusal  of  her  addresses,  she  has 
endeavoured  to  do  me  all  ill  othces  with  mv  un- 
cle; yet  has  managed  them  with  that  subtilty, 
that  to  him  they  have  borne  the  face  of  kind.nes-- 
while  her  malice,  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  only 
sh(jne  upon  me,  where  it  w-as  directed.  Still  it 
gave  me  less  perplexity  to  prevent  the  success  of 
her  displeasure,  than  to  avoid  the  importunities 
of  her  love  ;  and,  of  two  evils,  I  thought  myself 
favou!-ed  in  her  aversion:  but,  whether  urged  by 
her  despair,  and  the  short  prospect  of  time  she 
saw  to  accomplish  her  designs;  whether  the 
hopes  of  revenge,  or  of  her  love,  terminated  in 
the  view  of  this  my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  I 
know  not ;  but  this  morning  she  surprised  me  in 
my  bed. 

Cai-e.  Was  there  ever  such  a  fury  I  It  is  well 
nature  has  not  put  it  into  her  sex's  power  to  ra- 
vish.   Well,  bless  us  !  proceed.     What  followed  f 

Mel.  V»'hat  at  iirst  amazed  me;  for  I  looked 
to  have  seen  her  in  all  the  transports  of  a  sliiiiited 
and  revengeful  woman  :  but  when  1  expected 
thunder  from  her  voice,  and  lightnini:  in  her  eyes, 
I  saw  her  melted  into  tears,  and  hu-hed  into  a 
sigh.  It  was  long  before  either  of  us  spoke ; 
passion  had  tied  her  tongue,  and  amazement 
mine.  In  short,  the  consequence  was  thus;  she 
omitted  nothing,  that  the  most  violent  love  could 
urge,  or  tender  words  express ;  which,  when  she 
saw  had  no  effect,  but  still  I  pleaded  honour  and 
nearness  of  blood  to  my  uncle,  then  came  the 
storm  I  feared  at  first;  for,  starting  from  my  l)e(l- 
side  like  a  fury,  she  fiew  to  my  sword,  and,  witJi 
much  ado,  I  prevented  lier  doing  me  or  herself  a 
mischief:  having  disarmed  her,  in  a  gust  of  pas- 
sion she  left  me,  and  in  a  resolution,  confirmed 
iiy  a  thousand  curses,  not  to  close  her  eyes,  till 
they  had  seen  my  ruin. 

Care.  Exquisite  woman  !  But,  what  the  devil  ! 
does  she  think  thou  hast  no  more  sense  tlian  to 
get  an  heir  to  disinherit  thyself?  for,  as  I  take  ir, 
this  settlement  upon  you  is  with  a  proviso,  that 
your  uncie  have  no  children. 

Mel.  It  is  so.  W'ell,  the  service  yon  are  to  do 
me  \>ill  be  a  pleasure  to  yourself.  1  must  get  yon 
to  engage  my  lady  Plynnt  all  this  evening,  that 
my  fiious  aunt  may  not  work  her  tt.i  her  interest; 
and,  if  you  chance  to  secure  lier  to  yourself,  voii 
may  incline  her  to  mine.     She  is  iiandsomc_,  and 
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knows  it ;  is  vcrv  billy,  and  tliinks  she  has  sense  ; 
and  has  an  old  f(ind  husband. 

Cure.  I  ronfcbS  a  very  lair  foundation  for  a 
lover  to  build  upon. 

]\]c/.  For  my  lord  Froth,  lie  and  his  wife  will 
ViC  sutlic-ientiv  taken  up  with  adniirin<:  one  ano- 
ther, and  IJrisk's  i^allantry,  as  they  call  it.  I  w  ill 
observe  niv  uncle  myself;  and  Jack  Maskwell  has 
promised  me  to  watch  my  aunt  narrowly,  and  i;i\e 
me  notice  upon  any  suspicion.  As  for  sir  Paul, 
iny  wise  father-in-law  that  is  to  l)c,  my  dear  Cyn- 
thia has  sueii  a  share  in  his  fatherly  fondness,  he 
would  scarce  make  her  a  moment  uneasy,  to  have 
her  happy  hereafter. 

Cure,  ^^o,  ynu  have  manned  your  works ;  but 
I  wish  you  may  nut  ha\e  the  weakest  guard, 
w  here  the  enemy  is  strongest. 

Mel.  iNIaskwcll,  you  mean;  pr'ythee  why 
sliuuld  vou  suspect  him  ? 

Care,  laith  I  cannot  help  it;  you  know  I 
never  liked  him;  lam  a  little  superstitious  in 
])hvsiognomv. 

Mel.  He"  has  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind 
him  to  me ;  his  dependence  upon  my  uncle  is 
through  my  means. 

Care.  Toon  your  aunt,  you  mean. 

Mel.  Mv  aunt! 

Cure.  I  "am  n\istaken,  if  there  be  not  a  fami- 
liarity between  them  you  do  not  suspect,  not- 
withstanding her  passion  for  you. 

Mel.  Pooh,  pooh ;  nothing  in  the  world  but 
his  desii^n  to  do  me  service ;  and  he  endeavours 
to  be  well  in  her  esteem,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
effect  it. 

Care.  Well.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  mistaken  : 
but  vour  aunt's  aversion,  in  her  revenge,  cannot 
be  any  way  so  eflc;ctually  shewn,  as  in  bringing 
Ibrth  a  child  to  disinherit  you.  She  is  handsome 
and  cunning,  and  naturally  wanton.  Maskwell 
is  flesh  and  blood  at  best,  and  opportunities  be- 
tween them  are  frequent.  His  atVection  to  you, 
vouliave  confessed,  is  grounded  upon  his  interest; 
that  you  have  transplanted  ;  and,  should  it  take 
root  in  my  lady,  I  do  not  see  what  you  can  ex- 
pect from  the  fruit. 

Mel.  I  confess  the  consequence  is  visible, 
were  voar  suspicions  just. — But  see,  the  company 
is  broke  up  ;  let  us  meet  them. 

Enter  Lord  Tovcuwood,    Lord  Froth,  Sir 
Paul  Plyaxt,  and  Brisk. 

Lord  Touch.    Out   upon't,    nephew leave 

vour  father-in-law,  and  me,  to  maintain  our 
j^round  against  young  people  ! 

Mel.  1  ~l)Cg  your  lordship's  pardon — we  were 
just  returning 

Sir  Paul.  Were  you,  son?  Gadsbud,  much 
lictter  as  it  is — (jood,  strance  !  I  swear  I'm  al- 
most tipsv t'other  bottle  would  have  been  too 

powerful  for  me — as  sure  as  can  be  it  would. — 
We  wanted  your  company,  but  JMr.  Brisk — 
where  is  he  ?  1  swear  and  vow  he's  a  most  face- 


tious  person — and   the   best  company. And 

my  loid  Froth,  your  lordship  is  so  merry  a  man, 
he,  he,  he  ! 

lAtrd  Froth.  ()  foy,  sir  Paul,  what  do  you 
mean.'  .Merry!  (J  barbarous!  I'd  as  lieve  you 
called  me  fool. 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  I  protest  and  vow  now,  'tis 
true;  when  Mr.  Brisk  jokes,  your  lordship's 
laugh  d(jes  so  become  you,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Ridiculous !  sir  Paul,  you're 
strangely  mistaken;  I  iind  champagne  is  power- 
lul.  I  assure  you,  sir  I'aul,  I  laugh  at  nobody's 
jest  but  mv  own,  or  a  ladv's;  I  assure  you,  sir 
Paul. 

Brisk.  How?  how,  my  lord?  What,  affront 
my  wit !  J,et  me  perish,  do  I  nc\er  say  any  thing 
worthy  to  be  laughed  at  r 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy,  don't  misapprehend  me  : 
I  don't  say  so  ;  for  I  often  smile  at  your  concep- 
ti(jns.  But  there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a 
man  of  quality,  than  to  laugh;  'tis  such  a  vulgar 
expression  of  the  passion  !  every  body  can  laugh. 
Then,  especially,  to  laugh  at  the  jest  of  an  inferior 
person,  or  when  any  body  else  of  the  same  qua- 
lity does  not  laugh  with  one.  Ridiculous!  to  be 
[ileasctl  with  what  pleases  the  croud  !  Now,  when 
I  laugh,  [  always  laugh  alone. 

Brisk.  I  suppose  that's  because  you  laugh  at 
your  own  jests,  'egad,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Froth.  He,  he,  I  swear  though  !  your 
raillery  provokes  nie  to  a  smile. 

Brisk.  Ay,  my  lord,  it's  a  sign  I  hit  you  in  the 
teeth,  if  you  shew  them. 

Lord  Froth,  He,  he,  he!  I  swear  that's  so  very 
pretty,  I  can't  forbear. 

Lord  Touch.  .Sir  Paul,  if  you  please  we'll  re- 
tire to  the  ladies,  and  drink  a  disii  of  tea  to 
settle  our  heads. 

Sir  Paul.    With   all    my    heart. — ]Mr.  Brisk, 

you'll  come   to   us- or  call  to  me  when  you 

joke — I'll  be  ready  to  laugh  incontinently. 

[Exeunt  Lord  Toi.cH.  and  Sir  PAtr. 

j\hl.  But  does  your  lordship  never  see  com- 
medics  ? 

Lord  Froth.  O  yes,  sometimes ;  but  I  never 
lauiih. 

jilel.  No  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Oh  no — never  laugh,  indeed,  sir. 

Cure.  No!  Why,  what  d'ye  go  there  for? 

Jjord  Froth.  To  distinguish  myself  from  the 
couHuonalty,  and  mortify  the  poets; — the  fellows 
grow  so  conceited,  when  any  of  their  foolish  wit 

prevails   upon  the   side-boxes. —  I  swear he, 

he,  he!  I  have  often  constrained  my  inclinations 

to  laugh he,  he,  he !  to  a\  uid  giving  them  en- 

C(iuragement. 

Mel.  You  are  cruel  to  ycjurself,  my  lord,  as 
well  as  n\alicious  to  them. 

Lord  Froth.  I  confess  I  did  myself  some  vio- 
lence at  first,  but  now  I  think  1  have  concjuered 
it. 
I      Brisk.  Let  me  perish,  my  lord,  but  there  i* 
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something  very  particular  in  the  liuinoiir;  'tis 
true,  it  makes  asjaiust  wit,  and  I'm  sorry  for 
some  friends  of  mine  that  write;  but  'egad,  I  lo\e 
to  be   malicious. — Nay,    deuce  take  me,    tlicre's 

wit  in't,  too and  wit  must  lie  foiled  l)y  wit; 

cut  a  diamond  with  a  diamond  ;  no  other  way, 
'egad. 

Lord  Froth.  Oli,  I  thought  you  would  not  be 
long  before  you  found  out  the  wit. 

Care.  Wit!  In  what?  Where  the  devil's  tlie 
wit  in  not  laughing,  when  a  man  has  a  mind  to't.^ 

Brisk.  O  lord,  why,  can't  you  find  it  out.' 

Why,   there  'tis,  in   the  not   laugiiing Don't 

you  apprehend   me  r My  lord,  Careless  is  a 

very  honest  fellow;  but  hark  3'e — you  understand 
me,  somewhat  heavy,  a  little  shallow,  or  so. — 
WMiy,  I'll  tell  you  now;  suppose,  now,  you  come 
up  to  me Nay,  pr'ythce.  Careless,  be  instruct- 
ed. Suppose,  as  I  was  saying,  you  come  up  to 
me,  holding  your  sides,  and  laughing,  as  if  you 

would Well — I  look  grave,  and  ask  the  cause 

of  this  immoderate  mirth — Yon   laugh  on  still, 

and  are  not  able  to  tell  me Still  I  !ookgra\-e, 

not  so  much  as  smile.' ■ 

Care.  Smile,  no ;  what  the  devil  should  you 
smile  at,  when  you  suppose  I  can't  tell  you  ? 

Brisk.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  pry'thee  don't  interrupt 
me. — But  I  toll  you,  you  shall  tell  me — at  last — 
But  it  shall  be  a  great  while  first. 

Care.  Well;  but  pr'yth.ee  don't  let  it  be  a 
great  while,  because  I  long  to  have  it  over. 

Brisk.  Well,  then,  you  tell  me  some  good  jest, 
or  very  witty  thing,  laughing  all  the  while  as  if 

you   were   ready  to   die and  I  hear   it,  and 

look  thus. -Would  not  you  be  disappointed  ? 

Care.  No :  for  if  it  were  a  witty  thing,  I 
should  not  expert  you  to  understand  it. 

Lord  Froth.  O  fov,  Mr.  Careless,  all  the  world 
allows  Mr.  Brisk  to  have  wit ;  my  w  ife  says  he 
has  a  great  deal.     I  hope  you  think  her  a  judge. 

Brisk.  Pooh,  my  lord,  his  voice  goes  for  no- 
thing.— I  can't  tell  how  to  make  him  apprehend. 
— Take  it  t'other  way.  Suppose  I  say  a  witty 
thing  to  you  ? 

Care.  Then  I  shall  be  disappointed,  indeed. 

Met.  Let  him  alone,  Brisk  ;  he  is  obstinately 
bent  not  to  be  instructed. 

Brisk.  I'm  sorry  for  him,  the  deuce  take  me. 

Mel.  Sliall  we  2:0  to  the  ladies,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Froth.  With  all  my  heart; methinks 

we  are  a  solitude  without  thein. 

Met.  Or,  what  say  you  to  anotlicr  bottle  of 
champagne  ? 

Lord  Froth.  O,  for  the  universe,  not  a  drop 
more,  I  beseech  you.  Oh,  intemperate!  I  have 
a  flushing  in  my  face  already. 

[Takes  out  a  pocket  glass,  and  loolts  in  it. 

Brisk.  Let  me  sec,  let  me  sec.  my  lord  I  I 
brqke  my  glass  that  was  in  the  lid  of  my  snulf- 
box.  Hum!  Deuce  take  me,  I  have  encouraged 
a  pimple  here  too.      [Takes  the  glass,  and  looks. 

Lord  Froth.  Then  you  must  inortlfv  him  with 


a  patch  ;  my  wife  shall  supply  you.  Come,  gen- 
tlemen ;  allons !  here  is  company  coming. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 
Eiiter  Lady  Touchwood  and  Maskwell, 

Ladi/  Touch.  I'll  hear  no  more Y'are  false 

and  ungrateful ;  come,  I  know  you  false. 

Mask.  I  have  been  frail,  I  confess,  madam,  for 
your  ladyship's  service. 

Lady  Touch.  That  I  should  trust  a  man,  whom 
I  had  known  betray  his  friend  ! 

Mask.  What  friend  have  I  betrayed  ?  or  to 
whom  ? 

Ladi/  Touch.  Yonr  fond  friend  ^.lellefont,  and 
to  me Can  you  deny  it  ? 

Mask.  I  do  not. 

Ladj/  Touch.  Have  yon  not  wronged  my  Lord, 
who  has  been  a  father  to  you  in  vour  wants,  and 
given  you  being  ?  Have  yuu  not  Wronged  him  in 
the  highest  manner,  in  his  lied  ? 

Mask.  \Vith  your  ladyship's  help,  and  for 
your  service,  as  I  told  you  before.  I  cannot 
deny  that,  neither.     Any  thing  more,  madam  ? 

Ladj/  Touch.    More !    audacious  villain.     Oh, 

wliat's  more  is  most  my  shame Have  you  not 

dishonoured  me } 

Mfi'sk.  No,  that  I  deny :  for  I  never  told    in 

all   my  life ;   so  that  accusation's  answered 

On  to  the  next. 

Ladj/  Touch.    Death  !    do  you  dally  with    mv 

passion  ?    Insolent  devil !    But  have  a  care ^ 

provoke  me  not ;  for,  by  the  eternal  fire,  you 
shall  not  escape  my  vengeance  !  Calm  villaiii  ! 
how  unconcerned  he  stands,  C!)nfesfing  treachery 
and  ingratitude  !  Is  there  a  vice  more  black  ! — 
Oh,  I  have  excuses,  thousands,  for  my  faults  :  fire 
in  my  temper;  passions  in  my  soul,  apt  to  evcrv 
provocation  ;  oppressed,  at  once,  with  love  and 
with  despair:  but  a  sedate,  a  thinking  villain, 
whose  black  blood  runs  temperately  bad,  what 
excuse  can  clear.'* 

Mwik.  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam?  I 
would  not  talk  not  to  be  heard.  I  have  been 
[She  uHtlks  cdjout  disordered.]  a  ^•ery  great  rogue, 
for  your  sake,  and  you  reproach  me  with  it;  I 
am  ready  to  be  a  rogue  still,  to  do  you  service : 
and  you  are  flinging  conscience  and  honour  in 
my  face,  to  rebate  my  inclinations.  How  am  I 
to  behave  myself?  You  know  I  am  your  creature, 
my  life  and  fortune  in  your  power;  to  disoljlige 
you  brings  me  certain  ruin.  Allow  it,  I  would 
betray  you,  I  would  not  be  a  traitor  to  myself 
I  do  not  pretend  to  honesty,  because  you  lan)\v 
I  am  a  rascal :  but  I  would  convince  you,  from 
the  necessity  of  my  being  firm  to  you. 

Ladi/  Touch.  Necessity,  impudence  !  Can.  no 
gratitude  incline  you,  no  obligations  touch  you  ? 
Were  you  not  in  the  nature  of  a  servant,  and 
have  not  I,  in  etlbct,  made  you  lord  of  ail,  of  me, 
and  of  my  lord  ^  Where  i,s  t,!iut  humble  love,  liie 
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lananUhinc,  that  adoration,  which  once  was  paid 
me.  and  everiaMin^ily  cnijasrcd  ? 

]\Iask.   i  ixcd,  roottd  in  my  heart,  nhciirr  no- 
thing can  remove  thcni ;  yet  you 

J.iiih/  Touch.  Yet,  \vhat.  yet? 
JMask.  >«ay,     misconceive    mc   not,     madam, 
^vhen  1  say  I   have  had  a   s;cnerous  and    laitlilul 
pa«sion,    which   you   had    never    favoured    but 
throu^di  rcvcnce  and  policy. 
L(i(h/  Touch.  Ha  ! 

]\I(isIi.  Look  you,  madam,  wc  arc  alone.  Pray 
contain  yourself,  anil  hear  me.  You  know  you 
loved  your  nephew,  when  I  lirst  siu;hed  for  you  ; 
I  quickly  found  it ;  an  ars;nment  that  I  loved  : 
for  with  that  art  you  veiled  yoin-  passion,  'twas 
imperceptible  to  all  but  jealous  eyes.  This  dis- 
covery made  me  bold,  I  confess  it ;  for,  by  it,  1 
thought  you  in  my  power.  Your  nepliew's  scorn 
of  vou  adclcfl  to  my  hopes ;  I  watched  the  occa- 
sion, and  took  you,  just  repubed  by  him,  warm 
at  once  with  love  and  indi;j:nation  ;  your  disposi- 
tion, mv  arguments,  and  l.ajipy  opportunity,  ac- 
complislied  my  design ;  I  prest  the  yicldiiif;  mi- 
nute, and  was  blc.st.  IIow  I  have  loved  you 
since,  words  have  n(jt  shewn  ;  then,  liow  should 
words  express  ? 

Liuii/  Touch.  Well,  mollifying  devil  ! And 

ha\c  I  not  met  your  love.'' 

jMaak.  Your  zeal,  I  grant,  was  ardent,  but  mis- 
placed ;  there  was  reveiisrc  in  view;  that  woman's 
idol  had  defiled  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  love 

was  made  a  moik-wf)rsiiip A  son  and   heir 

would  have  edged  voung  Mcllefont  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  left  him  none  but  you  to  catch 
at  for  prevention. 

Ladi/  Touch.  Again  provoke  mc !  Do  you 
wind  mc  like  a  larum,  only  to  rouse  my  stilled 
soul  for  vour  diversion?  Contusion  ! 

Mash.  Nay,  madam,  I  am  gone,  if  you  relapse 
What  needs  this  ?    I  say  nothing  but  what 


vou  yourself,  in  open  hours  of  love,  have  told 
me.  Why  should  you  deny  it?  Nay,  how  can 
you  ?  Is  not  all  this  present  heat  owing  to  the 
^anie  tire  ?  Do  you  not  love  him  still?  liow  have 
I  this  day  olUnded  you,  but  in  not  breaking  otF 
his  match  with  Cynthia?  which,   ere  to-morrow, 

shall  be  done had  you  but  patience. 

IakJi/  Touch,  liow!  what  said  you,  Maskwell? 

Another  caprice  to  unwind  my  temper? 

Mask.  By  Heaven,  no  !  I  am  your  slave,  the 
slav(;  of  all  your  pleasures  ;  and  will  not  rest  till 
I  have  given  you  peace,  would  you  suffer  mc. 

Lcidi/  Touch.  Oh,  Maskwell  !  in  vain  do  I  dis- 
guise me  from  thee  :   thou  knowest  mc,  knowest 

my  soul nuirried  to-morrow  !  Despair  strikes 

mc  !  Yet  niy  soul  knows  I  hate  him,  too  :  let  him 
but  once  be  mine — 

JMask.  Compose  yourself,  you  shall  possess 
and  ruin  him,  too — Will  that  please  you? 

Lai/i/  Touch.  How,  how  ?  thou  dear,  thou  pre- 
cious \illain,  how  ? 

]\Iusk.  You  have  already  been  tampering  with 
my  I^ady  Plyant. 

I.ad)/  Touch.  I  have  ;  she  is  ready  for  any  im- 
pression I  think  fit. 

Musk.  She  must  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
Mellelont  loves  her. 

Zrt(/j/  Touch.  She  is  so  credulous  that  way  na- 
turally, and  likes  him  so  well,  that  she  will  be- 
lieve it  faster  than  lean  persuade  her.  But  I 
don't  see  what  you  can  propose  from  such  a 
trilling  design  ;  for  her  first  conversing  with  Mcl- 
Icfout  will  convince  her  of  the  contrary. 

Musk.  1  know  it — I  df)n't  depend  upon  it 

But  it  will  prepare  something  else  ;   and  gain  us 

leisure  to  lay  a  stronger  plot If  I  gain  a  little 

time,  I  shall  not  want  contrivance. 
One  niiiuite  gives  invention  to  destroy, 
What,  to  rebuild,  will  a  whole  age  employ. 

\Excunt. 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Ladi)  Froth  and  Cyntiha. 

Cyn.  Indekd,  madam  !  Is  it  possible  your 
ladyship  could  have  been  so  much  in  love? 

I.ridj/  Froth.  I  could  not  sleep  ;  I  did  not  sleep 
one  wink  for  three  weeks  together. 

Cj/n.  Prodigious  !  I  wonder  want  of  sleep,  and 
so  much  love,  and  so  much  wit  as  your  ladyshij) 
has,  did  not  turn  your  brain. 

Ladi/  Froth.  O  my  dear  Cynthia,  you  nuist 
not  rally  your  friend — but  really,  as  you  say,  I 
wonder,  too — but  then  I  had  a  way.  J'or,  between 
you  and  I,  I  had  whimsies  and  vapours — but  i 
ga\  e  them  vent. 

Ci/n.  How,  pray,  madam  ? 

J^adi/  Froth.  O,   I  writ,  writ  abundantly 

1^0  vou  never  w  rile  ? 


C)/n.  Write,  what? 

L(idi)  Froth.  Songs,  elegies,  satires, encomiums, 
panegyrics,  lampoons,  plays,  or  heroic  poems. 

Cj/n.  O  lord,  not  I,  madam ;  I  am  content  to 
be  a  courteous  reader. 

Ludi/  Froth.  O  inconsistent!  in  love,  and  not 
write  !  If  my  lord  and  I  had   been  both  of  your 

temper,  we  had  never  come  togtther O  bless 

me  !  what  a  sad  thing  would  that  have  been,  if 
my  lord  and  I  should  never  have  met ! 

Cj/n.  Then,  neither  my  lord  nor  you  would 
ever  have  met  with  your  match,  on  my  con- 
scii  nee. 

Ftidi/  Froth.    O'  my  conscience  no  more  we 

should;    thou   say 'st  right for  sure  my  Lord 

'roth  is  as  fine  a  gejuleman,  and  as  nmch  a  man 
of  fjuality  !  Ah!  nothing  at  all  of  ihe  commoq 
air 1  think  I  may  say  he  wants  nothing  b\ita 
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blue  ribband  and  a  star,  to  make  him  shine  the 
very  phosphorus  of  our  hemisphere.  Do  you  un- 
derstand those  two  hard  words  ?  If  you  don't,  I'll 
.explain  tlieni  to  you. 

Cj/n.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  am  not  so  is;norant — 
At  least  I  won't  own  it,  to  be  troubled  with  your 
instructions.  \^Aside. 

Lady  Froth.  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;.  but 
beini:;   derived    from  the  Greek,    I   thought  you 

might  have  escaped  the  etymology But  I  am 

the  more  amazed,  to  find  you  a  woman  of  letters, 
and  not  write  !  Bless  me  !  how  can  Mellefont 
believe  you  love  him  ? 

Ci^n.  Why,  faith,  madam,  he,  that  won't  take 
my  word,  shall  never  have  it  under  my  hand. 

Lady  Froth.  I  vow  Mellefont's  a  pretty  gen- 
tleman, but  methinks  he  wants  a  manner. 

Cyn.  A  manner  !  What's  tiiat,  madam  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Some  distinguishing  quality ;  as, 
for  example,  the  hel  air  or  br'Utant  of  Mr  Brisk; 
the  solenmity,  yet  complaisance  of  my  lord  ;  or 
something  of  his  own  that  should  look  a  little 
je  ne  scai  quoi ;  he  is  too  much  a  mediocrity,  in 
my  mind. 

Cyn.  He  does  not  indeed  affect  either  pert- 

ness  or  formality,  for  which  1  like  him Here 

he  comes. 

Enter  Lord  Froth,  Mellefont,  and  Brisk. 

Impertinent  creature  !  I  could  almost  be  angry 
.with  her  now.  [Aside. 

Lady  Froth.  My  lord,  I  have  been  telling 
Cynthia  how  nuich  I  have  been  in  love  with  you  ; 
I  swear  I  have  ;  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  it  now. 
Ah  !  it  makes  my  heart  leap;  I  vow  I  sigh  when 
I  think  ou't : — My  dear  lord  !  ha,  ha,  ha,  do  you 
lemember,  my  lord  ? 

[Squeezes  him  by  the  hand,  looks  kindly  on 
him,  sighs,  and  then  laitghs  out.] 

Lord  Froth.  Pleasant  creature  !  Perfectly 
well.     Ah  !    that  look!    Ay,  there  it  is;    who 

could  resist  I 'Twas  so  my  heart  was  made  a 

captive  at  first,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  in 
love  with  happy  slavery. 

Jjudy  Froth.  O  that  tongue,  that  dear  deceit- 
ful tongue  !  that  charming  softness  in  your  mien 
and  your  expression  !  and  then  your  bow  !  Good, 
my  lord,  bow  as  you  did  when  I  gave  you  my 
picture ;  here,  suppose  this  my  picture — [Gives 
him  a  pocket  glass.] — Pray  mind,  my  lord  ;  ah  ! 
he  bows  charmingly.  Nay,  my  lord,  you  shan't 
kiss  it  so  much  ;  I  shall  grow  jealous,  I  vow  now. 
[He  bozvs  prqfoinidly  low,  then  kisses  the  glass.] 

Lord  Froth.  I  saw  myself  there,  and  kissed  it 
for  your  sake. 

Lady  Froth.  Ah  !  gallantry  to  the  last  degree 
— Mr  Brisk,  you  are  a  judge;  was  ever  any  thing 
§0  well  bred  as  my  lord  ? 

Brisk.  Never  any  thing  but  your  ladyship,  let 
me  perish. 

Lady  Froth.  O  prettily  turned  again  ;  let  me 
die  but  YOU  have  a  great  deal  of  wit — — Mr. 


Mellefont,  don't  you  think  Mr  Brisk  has  a  world 
of  wit.? 

Mel.  O  yes,  madam. 

Brisk.  Q  dear,  madam 

Lady  Froth.  An  infinite  deal  ! 

Brisk.  Oh  Heavens,  madam 

Lady  Froth.  More  \\  it  than  any  body. 

Brisk.  I  am  everlastingly  your  humble  servant, 
deuce  take  me,  madam. 

Lord  Froth.  Don't  you  think  us  a  happy 
couple  I 

Cyn.  I  vow,  my  lord,  I  think  you  the  happiest 
couple  in  the  world. 

Lord  Froth.  I  hope  IMellcfont  will  make  a 
good  husband,  too. 

Cyn.  'Tis  my  interest  to  believe  he  will,  my 
lord. 

Lord  Froth.  D'ye  think  he'll  love  you  as  well 
as  I  do  mv  wife :  I  am  afraid  not. 

Cyn.  I  believe  he'll  love  me  better. 

Lord  Froth.  Heavens  I  that  can  never  be  ;  but 
why  do  you  think  so } 

Cyn.  Because  he  has  not  so  much  reason  to  be 
fond  of  himself. 

Lord  Froth.  O  your  humble  servant  for  that, 
dear  madam.  Well,  Mellefont,  you'll  be  a  happy 
creature. 

2Iel.  Ay,  my  lord,  I  shall  have  the  same  rea- 
son for  my  happiness  that  your  lordship  has ;  I 
shall  think  myself  happy. 

Lord  Froth.  Ah,  that's  all. 

Brisk.  [To  Lady  Froth.]  Your  ladyship  is  in 
the  right ;  but,  'egad,  I'm  wIkjIIv  turned  into  sa- 
tire.    I  confess  I  write  but  seldom,  but  when  I 

do keen  Iambics,  'egad.     But  my  lord  was 

telling  me,  your  ladyship  has  made  an  essay  to- 
ward an  heroic  poem. 

Lady  Froth.  Did  my  lord  tell  you .'  Yes,  I 
vow,  and  the  subject  is  my  lord's  love  to  me. 
And  what  do  you  think  I  call  it  ?  I  dare  swear 
yon  won't  guess The  Syllabub!  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Brisk.  Because  my  lord's  title's  Froth,  'egad ; 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  deuce  take  me,  very  a  propos,  and 
surprizing,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Froth.  He,  he !  ay,  is  not  it.'' — And  then 
[  call  my  lord  Spumosa ;  and  myself — what  do  ye 
think  I  call  myself? 

Brisk.  Lactilla,  may  be 'Egad  I  cannot  tell. 

Lady  Froth.  Biddy,  that's  all ;  just  my  own 
name 

Brisk.  Biddy  !  'Egad  very  pretty — Deuce  take 
me,  if  your  ladyship  has  not  the  art  of  surprizing 
the  most  naturally  in  the  world — I  hope  you'll 
make  me  happy  in  communicating  the  poem. 

Lady  Froth.  O,  you  must  be  my  confident;  I 
must  ask  your  advice. 

Brisk.  I'm  your  humble  servant,  let  me  perish 
— I  presume  ycjur  ladysliip  has  read  Bossu  ? 

I^ady  Froth.  O  yes,  and  Rapine,  and  Dacier 
uyxm  Aristotle  and  Horace. — My  lord,  you  must; 
not  be  jealous  !  I'm  communicating  all  to  Mr 
Brisk. 
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Lord  Froth.  No,  nn,  I'll  allow  INIr  Brisk ; 
romo,  have  you  nulhiiig;  about  you  to  shew  him, 
niv  ilear? 

Ladt/  Froth.  Yc-s,  I  believe  I  lun  c.  I\Ir  Brisk, 
\\ili  vi>u  i;i^  into  the  next  room,  autl  there  I'll 
^liew  you  what  I  have. 

[Exeunt  Lady  rnoru  and  Biusk. 

Lord  Froth.  I'll  walk  a  turn  in  the  siarden,  and 
«jome  to  you.  [Exit  I.oun  FiiOTn. 

2Ii'l.  Von  arc  thouf^htful,  Cynthia. 

Ci/fi.  I  am  thinkinir,  tliouiih  marriasic  makes 
man  and  wile  one  llc><h,  it  lea\es  them  still  two 
fools;  and  thev  Ix^come  more  conspicuous  by 
settinjj;  olV  one  another. 

Jl/(7.  That's  oulv,  when  two  fools 'meet,  and 
their  follies  are  opposed. 

Ct/)i.  Nay,  I  have  known  two  \vits  meet,  and, 
by  the  op|)ositioii  of  their  wit,  rcnfler  themselves 
as  ridiculous  as  fools,  'lis  ;ui  odd  game  we  are 
goins:  to  play  at;  what  think  you  of  (Irawinu 
stakis,  and  givins:  over  in  time.'' 

J\le/.  No,  hans^  it,  that's  not  endeavourinc;  to 
win,  because  it  is  possible  we  may  lose  ;  since 
v.e  have  shul'lled  and  cut,  let  us  e'en  turn  up 
trump  now. 

C^ii.  Then,  I  find  it  is  like  cards;  if  either  of 
us  have  a  (;ood  hand,  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

Mel.  No,  marriaiie  is  rather  like;  a  s:ame  at 
bowls :  fortune  indeed  makes  the  matcli,  and  the 
two  nearest,  and  sometimes  the  two  farthest  are 
t()i;ether,  but  the  game  depends  entirely  upon 
judgment. 

Ci^n.  Still  it  is  a  game,  and  consequently  one 
of  us  must  be  a  loser. 

j\Itl.  Not  at  all ;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill, 
and  the  winnings  to  be  laid  out  iu  an  entertain- 
ment. 

Enter  Sir  Pacl  Plyant  and  Lady  Plyaxt. 

Sir  Paul.  Ciads  bud  !  I  am  provoked  into  a  fer- 
mentation, as  my  lady  Froth  says ;  was  ever  the 
like  read  of  in  story  } 

Lddy  Ph/.  Sir  Paul,  have  patience  ;  let  me 
alone  to  rattle  him  up. 

Sir  Paul.  Pray  your  ladyship- give  me  leave  to 
be  anery — I'll  rattle  him  up,  I  warrant  you,  I'll 
firk  him  with  a  ccrtioruri. 

l^dif  Pli/.  You  firk  liim  !  I'll  (irk  hnn  myself. 
Pray,  sir  Paul,  hold  yon  contented. 

Cyn.  Bless  me,  what  makes  my  father  in  such 
ft  passion  ! — I  never  saw  him  thus  before. 

Sir  Pan!.  Hold  yourself  contented,  my  lady 
Plyant — I  find  passion  coming  upon  me  by  infla- 
tion, and  I  caniKjt  submit  as  formerly;  therefore, 
give  way. 

-Lflf/y  Ply.  IIow  now  !  will  you  be  pleased  to 
retire,  and — 

Sir  Paul.  No,  marrv,  will  I  not  be  ]iK;iscd ;  T 
am  pleased  to  be  angry,  that  is  my  pleasure  at 
this  time. 

J\/<7.  What  can  tliis  mean  ? 

l-ady  ply.  Gads  my  life,  the  man's  distracted  ! 


why,  bow  now,  who  are  you  ?  What  am  I .?  Sli- 
dikins,  can't  I  govern  you.-*  What  did  I  marrv  you 
for?  Am  1  not  alisolute  and  uncontroulable  ?  Is 
it  fit  a  wumaii  (jf  my  spirit  and  conduct  should 
be  contradicted  in  a  matter  of  this  concern.'' 

Sir  Paul.  It  concerns  me,  and  onlv  me  : — Be- 
sides, I  am  not  to  be  governed  at  all  times. 
\\'h(;n  I  am  in  tranquillity,  my  lady  Plyant  shall 
conmiand  sir  Paul ;  but,  w  hen  I  am  provoked  to 
fury,  1  cannot  incorporate  with  patience  and  rea- 
son ; — as  soon  may  tigers  match  with  tigers,  lambs 
with  lambs,  and  every  creature  couple  with  its 
toe,  as  the  poet  savs. — 

Laily  Piy.  lie's  hot-head((l  still  !  'tis  in  vain 
to  talk  to  you;  but,  remember,  I  have  a  curtain- 
lecture  for  you,  you  disobedient,  headstrong 
brute. 

Sir  Paul.  No,  'tis  because  I  won't  be  head- 
strong, because  1  won't  be  a  brute,  and  iiave  mv 
head  tortificd,  that  I  am  thus  exasperated. — But 
I  will  protect  my  honour,  and  yonder  is  the  vio- 
lator of  my  i'ame. 

Lady  Ply.  'lis  my  honour  that  is  concerned, 
and  the  violation  was  intended  to  me. — Your  ho- 
nour !  you  have  none  but  what  is  in  my  keeping, 
and  1  can  dispose  of  it  w  hen  I  please — therefore, 
don't  provoke  me. 

Sir  Paul.  Hum!  gads-bud,  she  says  true— Well, 
my  lady,  march  on,  I  will  fight  undi'r  you,  then; 
I  am  convinced  as  far  as  passion  will  permit. 

[Lady  Pi.yant  and  Sir  Pail  come  up  to 
Melleiont. 

Lady  Ply.  Inhuman  and  treacherous 

Sir  P(tul.  Thou  serpent,  and  first  tempter  of 
womankind 

Cyn.  Bless  me,  sir!  IMadam,  what  mean  you. ^ 

Sir  Paul.  Thy,  1  hy,  come  away.  Thy,  touch  him 
not;  come  hither,  girl;  go  not  near  him;  there  is 
nothing  but  deceit  about  him  ;  snakes  are  in  his 
peruke,  and  the  crocodile  of  Nilusis  in  his  belly; 
he  will  eat  thee  up  alive. 

Lady  Ply.  Dishonourable,  impudent  creature  ! 

il/(V.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  to  whom  do 
you  direct  this  laiisinage .? 

Lady  Ply  Have  I  behaxed  myself  with  all  the 
decorum  and  nicety,  befitting  the  jicrson  of  sir 
Paul's  wife.''  Have  I  preserved  my  honom-,  as 
it  were,  in  a  snow-house  for  these  three  years 
past  ?  Ha\e  I  been  w bite  and  unsullied  even  by 
sir  Paul  himself.'' 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  she  has  been  an  invincible  wife, 
even  to  me,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Lady  Ply.  Have  I,  I  say,  preserved  myself 
like  a  fair  sheet  of  paper,  for  you  to  make  a  blot 
upon  ? 

Sir  Paul.  And  she  shall  make  a  simile  with  any 
woman  in  England. 

]\lcl.  I  am  so  amazed,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  Paul.  Do  you  think  my  daughter,  this 
pi'etty  creature — sads-bud,  she's  a  wite  forache- 
rubin  !  Do  you  think  her  fit  for  nothing  but  to  bo 
a  stalking  horse,  to  stand  before  you,  while  you 
take  aim  at  my  wife  .''  Gadsbud,  1  was  never  an- 
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gry  before  in  my  life,  and  I'll  never  be  appeased 
again. 

Mel.  Hell  and  damnation!  this  is  my  aunt ; 
such  malice  can  be  engendered  no  where  else. 

[A)>icle. 

Lady  Fly.  Sir  Paul,  take  Cynthia  from  his 
sight ;  leave  me  to  strike  him  with  the  remorse 
of  his  intended  ci-ime. 

Cyn.  Pray,  sir,  stay  !  liear  liira ;  I  dare  alHrm 
lie's  innocent. 

Sir  Paul.  Innocent !  Why,  hark'ee,  come  hither, 
Thy ;  hark'ee,  I  had  it  from  his  aunt,  my  sister 
louchwood — Gads-bud,  he  does  not  care  a  far- 
thing for  any  thing  of  thee,  but  thy  j)ortion ;  w  hy, 
lie's  in  love  with  my  wife;  he  would  have  tanta- 
lized thee,  and  made  a  cuckold  of  thy  poor  fa- 
ther; and  that  would  certainly  have  broke  my 
lieart — I  am  sure,  if  ever  I  should  have  horns, 
they  would  kill  me  ;  they  would  never  come 
kindly ;   I  should  die  of  them,  like  a  child   that 

%vas  cutting  his  teeth 1  should,  indeed.  Thy — 

therefore,  come  away  ;  but  Providence   has  pre- 
vented all;  therefore,  come  away  when  I  bid  you. 

Cyn.  I  must  obey. 

\_Kxeunt  Sir  Paul  «Hrf  Cynthia. 

iMcly  Ply.  Oh,  such  a  thing  !  the  impiety  of 
it  startles  me — to  wrong  so  good,  so  fair  a  crea- 
ture, and  one  that  loves  you  tenderly — 'lis  a 
barbarity  of  barbarities,  and  nothing  could  be 
guilty  of  it 

ilic/.  But  the  greatest  villain  imagination  can 
form,  I  grant  it ;  and  next  to  the  villainy  of  such 
a  fact,  is  the  villainy  of  aspersing  me  witii  the 
guilt.  How  }  Which  way  was  I  to  wrong  her .? 
For  yet  I  understand  you  not. 

Lady  Ply.  Why,  gads  my  life,  cousin  Melle- 
font,  you  cannot  be  so  peremptory  as  to  deny  it, 
when  I  tax  you  with  it  to  your  face  ;  for,  now 
sir  Paul  is  gone,  you  are  coram  nobus. 

Mel.  By  Hea\en,  I  love  her  more  than  life, 
or 

Lady  Ply.  Fiddle,  faddle,  don't  tell  me  of 
this  and  that  and  every  thing  in  t.ie  world,  but 
give  me  mathcmacular  demonstratioii—auswer  me 
directly — But  I  have  not  patience — Oh  !  the  im- 
piety of  it,  as  I  was  saying,  and  the  unparalleled 
wickedness  !  O  merciful  father  !  How  could  you 
think  to  reverse  nature  so,  to  make  the  daughter 
the  means  of  procuring  the  mother  ? 

Mel.  The  daugliter  to  procure  the  mother ! 

Lady  Ply.  Ay,  for  though  I  am  not  Cynthia's 
own  mother,  I  am  her  father's  wife,  and  that's 
near  enough  to  make  it  incest. 

Mel.  Incest !  O  !  my  precious  aunt,  and  the 
devil  in  conjunction  !  [Aside. 

Lady  Ply.  O  reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that, 
and  then  the  guilt  of  deceiving  every  body;  mar- 
rying the  daughter,  only  to  make  a  cuckold  of  the 
tatlier;  and  then  seducing  me,  dehauching  my 
purity,  and  per\ertiug  me  from  the  i-oad  of  vir- 
tue, in  whifii  I  have  trod  thus  long,  and  never 
niade  one  trip,  not  oiw  faux  pas  ;  O  consider  it  ! 


what  would  you  have  to  answer  for,  if  you  should 
provoke  me  to  frailty?  Alas!  humanity  is  feeble. 
Heaven  knows  !  very  feeble,  and  unable  to  sup- 
port itself. 

Mel.  Where  am  I  ?  Is  it  day  ?  and  am  I  awake  ? 
Madam 

Lady  Ply.  And  nobody  knows  how  circum- 
stances may  happen  together  ; — to  my  thinking, 
now,  I  could  resist  the  strongest  temptation — 
but,  yet,  I  know,  'tis  impossible  for  me  to  know 
whether  I  could  or  not ;  there's  no  certainty  in 
the  things  of  this  life. 

Mel.  Madam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question. 

Lady  Ply.  O  lord,  ask  me  the  question  !  I'll 
swear  I'll  refuse  it ;  I'll  swear  I'll  deny  it,  there- 
fore don't  ask  me  ;  nay,  you  shan't  ask  me  ;  I 
swear  I'll  deny  it.  O  gemini,  you  have  brought 
all  the  blood  into  my  face ;  I  warrant  I  am  as  red 
as  a  turky-cock  ;  O  fye  !  cousin  Mellcfont. 

Mel.  Nay,  madam,  hear  me ;  I  mean 

Lady  Ply.  Hear  you .''  no,  no  ;  I'll  deny  you 
first,  and  hear  you  afterwards.  For  one  does  not 
know  how  one's  mind  may  change  upon  hearing. 
— Hearing  is  one  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  senses 
are  fallible ;  I  won't  trust  my  honour,  I  assure 
you  ;  inv  honour  is  infallible  and  uncomatible. 

Mel.   For  Hea\en's  sake,  madam — 

Lady  Ply.  O  name  it  no  more — Bless  me,  how 
can  you  talk  of  Heaven,  and  have  so  much  wick- 
edness in  your  heart  ?  May  be  you  don't  tliink  it 
a  sin  ! — they  say,  some  of  you  gentlemen  don't 
think  it  a  sin  ! — may  be  it  is  no  sin  to  them  that 
don't  think  it  so ;  indeed,  if  I  did  not  think  it  a 
sin  !  but  still  my  honour,  if  it  were  no  sin  ! — but 
then  to  marry  my  daughter  for  the  conveniency 
of  frequent  opportunities — I'll  never  consent  to 
that ;  as  sure  as  can  be  I'll  break  the  match. 

Mel.  Death  and  amazement ! — JNIadam,  upon 
my  knees 

Ludy  Ply.  Nay,  nay,  rise  up ;  come,  you  shall 
see  my  good-nature.  I  know  love  is  powerful, 
and  nobody  can  help  his  passion  :  'tis  not  your 
fault,  nor,  I  swear,  it  is  not  mine  ! — How  can  I 
help  it,  if  I  have  cliarius  ?  And  how  can  you  help 
it,  if  you  are  made  a  captive  ^  I  swear  it  is 
pity  it  should  be  a  fault — but  my  honour — well, 
but  your  honour  too — but  the  sin  ! — well,  but  the 
necessity — O  lord,  here's  somebody  coining,  I 
dare  not  stav. — Well,  you  must  consider  of  your 
crime,  and  strive  as  much  as  can  be  against  it — 
strive,  be  sure — but  don't  be  melancholic,  don't 
despair — but  never  think  that  I'll  grant  you  any 
think  ;  O  lord,  no ; — but  be  sure  you  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  the  marriage  ;  for  though  I  know  you 
d(m't  love  Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind  for  your  ])as- 
sion  to  me,  yet  it  will  make  mc  jealous — O  Lord, 
what  did  I  say  ?  Jealous  I  no,  no,  I  can't  be  jea- 
lous, for  I  must  not  love  you — therefore,  don't 
hope — but  don't  despair  neither — O,  they're  com- 
ing, I  must  fly.  [Exit. 

Mel.  [after  a  pause.]  So  then — spite  of  my 
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care  find  forcsijiht,  I  am  cauf^ht,  caught  in  my 
security. — Yet  this  was  but  a  shallow  aitilice,  un- 
worthy of  my  Machiavelian  aunt.  There  nuist 
be  more  behind ;  this  is  but  the  first  Hash,  the 
priming  of  her  engine;  destruction  follows  hard, 
if  not  most  presently  prevented. 

Enter  Maskwell. 

Maskwell,  welcome  !  liiy  presence  is  a  view  of 
land,  appearing  to  my  shipwrecked  hopes ;  the 
witcii  has  raised  the  storm,  and  her  ministers 
have  done  their  work ;  you  see  the  vessels  arc 
parted. 

J\T<tsk.  I  know  it;  I  met  sir  Paul  towing  away 
Cynthia.  Come,  trouble  not  your  head  ;  I'll  join 
you  together  to-morrow  morning,  or  drown  be- 
tween you  in  the  attempt. 

al/(7.  There  is  comfort  in  a  hand  stretched  out 
to  one  that  is  sinking,  though  never  so  far  otf. 

]\I(i$k.  No  sinking,  nor  no  danger C'onie, 

cheer  up ;  why,  you  do  not  know,  that  while  I 
plead  for  you,  your  aunt  has  given  me  a  retaining 
fee ; — nay,  I  am  your  gi-eatest  enemy,  and  she 
does  but  journey-work  under  me. 

Me/.  I  la  !  how  is  this? 

JMiiak.  What  do  ye  think  of  my  being  employ- 
ed in  the  execution  of  all  her  plots  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
by  Heaven,  it  is  true ;  I  have  undertaken  to 
break  the  match ;  I  have  undertaken  to  make 
your  uncle  disinherit  you,   to  get  you  turned  out 

of  doors,   and  to ha,  ha,  ha  !   I  can't  tell  you 

for  laughing Oh  !  she  has   opened  her  heart 

to  me 1  am  to  turn  you   a  grazing,  and  to — 

ha,  ha,  ha  ! — mai-ry  Cynthia  myself:  There's  a 
plot  fur  you  ! 

Me/.  Ha  !  O  see,  I  see  my  rising  sun  !  light 
breaks  through  clouds  upon  me,  and  I  shall  live 

in  day ()   my  Maskwell  !  how  shall  I  thank 

or  praise  thee  !  thou  hast  outwitted  woman. 

But  tell  me,  how  couldst  thou  thus  get  into  her 
confidence  .''  Ha  !  how  ?  But  was  it  her  contri- 
vance to  persuade  my  lady  Plyant  into  this  extra- 
vagant belief.^ 

il/«s7f.  It  was;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  en- 
couraged it  for  your  diversion  :  though  it  make 
you  a  little  uneasy  for  the  present,  yet  the  reflec- 
tion of  it  must  needs  be  entertaining 1  war- 
rant siie  was  very  violent  at  first. 

il/t7.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ay,  a  very  fury;  but  I  was 
most  afraid  of  her  violence  at  last.  H"  you  had 
not  come  as  you  did,  I  do  not  know  what  she 
might  have  atleniptcd. 

jlluak.  Ha,  lia,  ha  !  I  know  her  temper. 

Well,  you  nnist  know,  then,  that  all  mv  contri- 
vances were  but  bubbles ;  till,  at  last,  I  pretend- 


ed to  have  been  long  secretly  in  love  with  Cyn- 
thia ;  that  did  my  business ;  that  convinced  your 
aunt  I  might  be  trusted ;  since  it  was  as  much 
my  intei-est  as  hcr's  to  break  the  match  :  then  she 
thought  my  jealousy  might  qualify  me  to  assist 
her  in  her  revenge.  And,  in  short,  in  that  belief 
told  mc,  the  secrets  of  her  heart.  At  lenclh,  we 
made  this  agreement ;  if  I  accomplish  her  designs 
fas  I  told  you  before),  she  has  engaged  to  put 
Cynthia,  with  all  her  fortune,  into  my  power. 

Me/.  She  is  most  gracious  in  her  favour. — Well, 
and  dear  Jack,  how  hast  thou  contrived  ? 

Mask.  I  would  not  have  you  stay  to  hear  it 
now :  for  I  don't  know  but  she  may  come  this 
way;  I  am  to  meet  her  anon;  after  that,  I  will 
tell  you  the  whole  matter:  be  hero,  in  tliis  galle- 
ry, an  hour  hence;  by  tljat  time,  I  imagine,  our 
consultation  may  be  o\cr. 

j\It/.  I  will  ;  till  then,  success  attend  thee  ! 

[Rrif. 

]\I(isk.  Till  then,  success  will  attend  me ;  for 
when  I  meet  you,  I  meet  the  only  obstacle  to 
my  fortune.  Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  my 
crimes  ;  and  whatsoever  I  connuit  of  treachery  or 
deceit  shall  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  merit.  Treach- 
ery !  What  treachery?  Love  cancels  all  the  bonds 
of  iVicndship,  and  sets  men  right  upon  their  first 
foundations.  Duty  to  kings,  piety  to  parents, 
gratitude  to  benefactors,  and  fidelity  to  friends — 
are  different  and  i)articular  ties  ;  but  the  name  of 
ri\al  cuts  ihoni  all  asunder,  and  is  a  general  ac- 
quittance— Rival  is  equal ;  and  love,  like  death, 
an  universal  leveller  of  mankind.  Ha  !  but  is 
there  not  such  a  thing  as  honesty  ?  Yes,  and 
whosoever  has  it  about  him,  bears  an  enemy  in 
his  breast :  for  your  honest  man,  as  I  take  it,  is 
that  nice,  scrupulous,  conscientious  person,  who 
will  cheat  nobody  but  himself;  such  another  cox- 
comb as  your  wise  man,  who  is  too  hard  for  all 
the  world,  and  will  be  made  a  fool  of  by  nobody 
but  himself.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  well,  for  wisdom  and 
honesty,  give  me  cunning  and  hypocrisy.  Oh,  it 
is  such  a  pleasure  to  angle  for  fair-faced  fools  ! 
Then,  that  hungry  gudgeon,  ('rednlity,  will  hite 
at  any  thing — Why,  let  me  see,  I  have  the  same 
face,  the  same  words  and  accents,  when  I  speak 
what  I  do  think,  and  wlien  I  speak  what  I  do  not 
think — the  very  same — and  dear  dissimulation  is 
the  only  art  not  to  be  known  from  nature. 

Why  will  mankind  be  fools,  and  he  deceived  ? 

And  why  are  friends'  and  lovers'  oaths  belie- 
ved? 

When  each,  who  searches  strictlyhis  own  mind, 

INIay  so  much  fraud  and  p(nver  of  baseness  find. 

[ExiL 
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SCENE  I. 


Enter  Lord  Touchwood,  arid  Lady  Touch- 
wood. 

Ladi/  Touch.  My  lord,  can  you  blame  my  bro- 
ther Flyaiit,  if  he  refuse  his  daughter  upon  this 
provocation  ?  The  contract  is  void,  by  this  un- 
heard of  impiety. 

Lofd  Touch.  I  don't  believe  it  true  ;  he  has  bet- 
ter principlcs^Pho,  'tis  nonsense.  Come,  come, 
I  know  my  lady  Plyant  has  a  lar^e  eye,  and  would 
centre  every  thing  in  her  own  circle ;  'tis  not  the 
first  time  she  has  mistaken  respect  for  love,  and 
made  sir  Paul  jealous  of  the  civility  of  an  unde- 
siiining  person,  the  better  to  bespeak  his  security 
in  her  untVigucd  pleasures.  ' 

Ladti  Touch.  You  censure  hardly,  my  lord;  my 
sister's  honour  is  very  well  known. 

Lord  Touch.  Yes,  I  believe  I  know  some  that 
have  been  familiarlv  acquainted  with  it.  This  is 
a  little  trick,  wrought  by  some  pitiful  contriver, 
envious  of  mv  nephew's  merit. 

Lady  Touch.  Xay,  my  lord,  it  may  be  so,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  found  so  :  but  that  will  require 
sometime;  for,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  demon- 
stration is  necessary. 

Lord  Touch.  There  should  have  been  demon- 
stration of  the  contrary,  too,  before  it  had  been 

believed 

Lady  Touch.  So,  I  suppose,  there  was. 
Lord  Touch.  How  ?  Where  ?   When  ? 
Lady  Touch.  That  I  cannot  tell ;   nay,  I  don't 
say  there  was — I  am  willing  to  believe  as  favour- 
ably of  my  nephew  as  I  can. 

Lord  Touch.  I  don't  know  that.      [Half  aside. 
Lady  Touch.    How  ?   Don't  you  believe  that, 
say  you,  mv  Inrd  ? 

Lord  Touch.  No,  I  don't  say  so — I  confess  I 
am  troubled  to  find  you  so  cold  in  his  defence. 

Lady  Touch.  His  defence  !  Bless  nie,  would 
you  have  me  defend  an  ill  thing  ? 
lA)j-d  Touch.  You  believe  it,  then  } 
Lady  'Touch.  I  don't  know  ;  I  am  very  unwill- 
ing to  speak  my  thoughts  in  any  thing  that  may 
be  to  my  cousin's  disadvantasxe.  Besides,  I  find, 
my  lord,  you  are  prepared  to  receive  ai\  ill  im- 
pression from  any  opinion  of  mine  which  is  not 
consenting  with  your  own  :  but,  since  I  am  like 
to  be  suspected  in  the  end,  and  'tis  a  pain  any 
longer  to  dissemble,  I  own  it  to  you  :  In  short,  I 
do   believe  it,   nav,  and  can   believe  any  thing 

worse,  if  it  were  laid  to  his  charge FJon't  ask 

me  my  reasons,  my  lord,  for  they  are  not  fit  to 
be  told  yon. 

Lord  Touch.  I  am  amazed  !  Here  must  he 
something  more  than  ordinary  in  this.  [Aside.^ 
Not  fit  to  be  told  me,  madam  ?  You  have  no  in- 
terest wherein  I  am  not  concerned ;  and,  tonse- 
(jucntly,  the  same  reasons  ought  to  be  convin- 

I'oi,.  II. 


cing  to  mc,  which  create  your  satisfaction  or  dis- 
quiet. 

Lady  Touch.  But  those  which  cause  my  dis- 
quiet 1  am  wiliiilg  to  have  remote  from  your  hear- 
ing.    Good  my  lord,  don't  press  me. 

Lord  Touch.  Don't  oblii^e  me  to  press  j'ou. 
Lady  Touch.  Whatever  it  was,  it  is  past;  and 
that  is   better  to   be  unknown  which  cannot  be 
prevented  ;  tiierefore,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  rest 

satisfied 

Lord  Touch.  When  you  have  told  me,  I  will—. 
Lady  Touch.  You  won't. 
Lord  Touch.  By  my  life,  my  dear,  I  will. 
Lady  Touch.  VVhat  if  you  cannot  ? 
Lord  Touch.  How?  Then,  I  must  know  ;  nay, 
I  will.  No  more  trifling — I  charge  you  tell  me — 
By  all  our  mutual  peace  to  come  ;  upon  your  du- 
ty  

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  my  lord,  you  need  say  no 
more  to  make  me  lay  njy  heart  before  you ;  but 
don't  be  thus  transported ;  compose  yourself;  it 
is  not  of  concern  to  make  you  lose  one  miimte's 
temper;  it  is  not,  indeed,  my  dear.  Nay,  by  this 
kiss  you  shall  not  be  angry.  O  Lord  !  I  w  ish  I  had 
not  told  you  any  thing.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you 
have  flighted  me.  Nay,  look  pleased,  I  will  "tell 
you.  • 

Lord  Touch.  Well,  well. 
Lady  Touch.  Nay,   but  will  you  be  calm  ? — 

Indeed,  it  is  nothing  but 

Lord  Touch.  But  what.? 

Lady  Touch.  But  will  you  promise  me  not  to 
be  angry  ? — Nay,  you  must — not  to  be  anj;rv  with 
Mellefont — I  daie  swear  he  is  sorry;  and,  were 

it  to  do  again,  would  not 

Lord  Touch.  Sorry,  for  what .''  'Death  !  you 
rack  me  with  delav. 

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  no  great  matter,  onls' 

Well,  I  have  your  promise — Pho,  why,  nothing; 
only  your  nephew  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himself 
sometimes  with  a  little  gallantry  towards  me. 
Vay,  I  cannot  think  he  meant  any  thing  serious- 
ly, but  incthought  it  looked  oddly. 

Lord  Touch.  Confusion  and  hell,  what  do  I 
hoar  ! 

Lady  Touch.  Or,  may  be,  he  thought  he  was 
not  euouiih  akin  to  me  upon  your  account,  and 
had  a  mind  to  create  a  nearer  relation  on  his  own ; 
a  lo\er,  you  know,  my  lord — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well, 
l)Ut  that's  all.  Now  you  have  it ;  well,  remem- 
ber your  promise,  my  lord,  and  don't  take  any  no- 
tice of  it  to  him. 

Lord  Touch.  No,  no,  no — Damnation  ! 
Lady  Touch.  Nay,  I  swear  you  must  not — .\. 
little  harmless  mirth — only  misplaced,  that's  all. 
But  if  it  were  more,  it  is  over  now,  and  all  is  well. 
For  my  part,  I  have  forgot  it ;  and  So  has  he,  I 
hope;  for  1  have  not  heard  anything  from  him 
these  two  days. 

'A. 
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Lord  Touch.  These  two  days  !  Is  it  so  fresh  ? 
Unnatural  villain  !  'Death,  I  will  have  him  strip- 
ped, aiui  turned  naked  out  of  niy  douis  this  uio- 
incnt,  and  lot  iiiin  rot  and  perish,  inttstuous 
brute  ! 

L(i(l^  Touch.  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord, 
you  will  ruin  me,  if.  you  take  such  public  notice 
of  it;  it  will  be  a  towu-talk  -.  consider  ynnr  own, 
and  mv  hnuour — Nay,  I  tokl  you,  you  would  not 
besatisfitd  when  you  knew  it. 

Lord  Touch.  Hetore  I  ha\e  done,  I  will  be  sa- 
tisfied.    Unirratcful  monster !  Howlou;^? 

Lacli^  Touch.  Lin-A  !  I   don't  know 1  wisli 

mv  li[is  had  }:rown  together  when  I  told  you — 
Almost  a  twehcmontli — Nay,  I  won't  toll  you  any 
more  till  vou  luo.  yourself.  Pray,  :uy  lord,  don't 
let  the  company  sec  you  in  this  disorder — Yet,  I 
confess,  I  cannot  blame  you  ;  f(jr  I  think  I  was 
never  so  surprised  iu  iny  life.  Who  w(juld  have 
thouiiht  mv  nephew  could  have  so  misconstrued 
my  kindness — liut  will  you  sro  into  your  closet, 
aiid  recover  your  temper.  I  wM  make  an  excuse 
of  sudden  business  to  the  company,  and  come  to 
vou.  Pray,  £;ood  dear  my  lord,  let  me  be;:  you 
ido  now :  I  will  come  inmiodiately,  and  tell  you 
all VVill  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Touch.  I  will — I  am  mute  with  wonder. 

Ladi/  Touch.  Well,  but  go  now ;  here  is  some- 
body cominjj;. 

Lord  Touch.  Well,  I  go — You  won't  stay,  for 
I  would  hear  more  of  this.  YExit. 

Lady  Touch.  I  follow  instantly So. 

Enter  Maskwell. 

il/as/i.  Tliis  was  a  master-piece,  and  did  not 
need  my  help — though  I  stood  ready  for  a  cue  to 
come  in  and  confinn  all,  had  there  been  occasion. 

Ladi/  Touch.  Have  you  seen  Mellefont.'' 

]\lusk.  I  have  ;  and  am  to  meet  hiin  here  about 
this  time. 

Ladi/  Touch.  How  does  he  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment } 

]\I(isk.  Secure  in  my  assistance,  he  seemed  not 
much  afflicted,  but  rather  laughed  at  the  shallow 
artifice,  which  so  little  time  must,  of  necessity, 
discover.  Yet  he  is  apprehensi\e  of  some  farther 
design  of  yours,  and  has  engaged  me  to  watch 
you.  I  believe  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent 
your  plot ;  yet  I  would  have  you  use  caution  and 
expedition. 

lAidi/  Touch.  Expedition  indeed  ;  for  all  we  do 
must  be  pefonned  in  the  remaininii  part  of  this 
evening,  and  before  the  companv  break  vip,  l(  st 
my  lord  should  cool,  and  have  an  oppoitunity  to 

talk  with  him  privately My  lord  must  not  see 

liim  again. 

Ulusk.  By  no  means ;  therefore,  you  must  ag- 
gravate my  lord's  displeasure  to  a  degree  that  will 

admit  of  no  coidercnce  with  him \\  iiat  think 

you  of  mentioning  me  ? 

Ladi/  Touch.  How? 

Mash.  Tu  my  lord,  as  having  been   privy  to 


Mellefonl's  design  upon  you  ;  but  still  using  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  dis.suade  him  :  th(m;j,li  my 
friendship  and  love  to  him  has  made  me  conceal 
it,  yet  you  nuiy  say,  I  threatened,  the  next  time 
he  attempted  any  thing  of  that  kind,  to  discover 
it  to  mv  lord. 

Lad^  Touch.  To  whnt  end  is  this? 
Mask.  It  will  couiirm  my  lord's  opinion  of  my 
honour  and  honesty,  and  create  in  him  a  new  con- 
lidonce  in  me,  which  (shoidd  this  design  miscarry) 
will  be  necessary  to  the  fonuing  another  plot  that 
I  have  in  my  head — to  cheat  you  as  well  as  the 
rest.  [Aside. 

Ladi/  Touch.  I'll  do  it. 

Ulask.  Excellent  !  You  had  best  go  to  my  lord, 
keep  him  as  long  as  you  can  m  his  closet,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  mould  him  to  \\  hat  you 
please;  your  guests  are  so  engaged  in  their  own 
follies  and  intrigues,  they'll  miss  neither  of  you. 
When  shall  we  meet  ? 

Lad^  Touch.  At  eight  this  evening,  in  my 
chamber  ;  there,  rejoice  at  our  success,  and  toy 
away  an  hour  in  mirth.  [Exit. 

Mask.  I  will  not  fail.  I  know  what  she  means 
by  toying  away  an  hour  well  enough.  Pox,  I 
have  lost  all  my  appetite  to  her;  yet  she's  a  fine 
woman,  and  I  loved  her  once.  Should  slic  smoke 
my  design  upon  Cynthia,  I  were  in  a  fine  pickle. 
She  has  a  (lanincd  penetrating  head,  and  knows 
how  to  interpret  a  coldness  the  right  way  ;  there- 
fore, I  must  dissemble  arilour  and  ecstacy,  that's 
resolved:  Ha!  yonder  comes  Mellefi.nt  thought- 
ful. Let  me  think  :  meet  her  at  eight — hum — 
ha  !  by  Heaven  I  have  it — if  I  can  speak  to  my 
lord  before — I  will  deceive  them  all,  and  yet  se- 
cure myself;  'twas  a  lucky  thought  !  Well,  this 
douiile-dealing  is  a  jewel.     Here  he  comes  !  now 

for  me 

[M  ASKwuLh,  pretendinii'  not  to  see  him,  rcalks 
hif  him,  and  speaks  as  it  icere  to  himself.^ 

Enter  Mellefont,  viusini^. 

Mercy  on  us !  what  will  the  wickfdncss  of  this 
world  coine  to  ? 

Jthl.  How  now.  Jack?  What,  so  full  of  con- 
tempiation  that  you  run  over  ! 

j\}ask.  I'm  glad  you  are  come,  for  I  could  not 
contain  myself  any  longer,  and  was  just  going  to 
givi;  vent  to  a  secret,  which  nobody  but  you  <jught 
to  drink  down.  Your  aunt  is  just  gone  from 
iunce. 

Me/.  And  having  trusted  thee  with  the  secret-^ 
of  her  soul,  thou  art  villainously  bent  to  discover 
them  all  to  me,  ha? 

Mask.  I  am  afraifl  mv  frailty  leans  that  wav — 
but  1  dont  know,  whellierl  can,  in  honour,  disco- 
ver them  all. 

]\lcl.  All,  all,  man.  What,  vou  mav,  in  honour, 
betray  her  as  far  as  she  betiays  herselt'.  No  tra- 
gical design  upon  my  person,  I  hope. 

Mask.  No;  but  it  is  a  comical  design  ♦ipoe. 
mine. 
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Mel.  VViiat  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Musk.  Listen,  and  !>c  dunil) \vc  Iiave  been 

bargaining;  about  the  rate  of  your  ruin 

Mel.  Like  any  two  guardians  to  an  orphan 
lieiress — Well. 

Mask.  And  whereas  pleasure  is  generally  paid 
with  mischief,  what  mischief  I  do  is  to  be  paid 
with  pleasure. 

Mel.  So,  when  you've  swallowed  the  potion, 
you  sweeten  your  mouth  wilh  a  plumb. 

Mask.  You  are  merry,  sir,  but  I  shall  probe 
your  constitution.  In  .short,  the  price  of  your  ba- 
nishment is  to  be  paid  with  the  person  of 

Mel.  Of  Cynthia,  and  her  fortune — why,  you 
forget  you  told  me  this  before. 

Mask.  No,  no — so  far,  you  are  right ;  and  I 
am,  as  an  earnest  of  that  barij;ain,   to  have  full 

and  free  possession  of  the  person  of your 

aunt. 

Mel.  Ha  !  Pho,  you  trifle. 

Musk.  By  this  liirht,  I  am  serious  ;  all  raillery 
apart^I  knew  'twould  stun  you  :  this  eveniui:;,  at 
eight,  she  will  receive  me  in  her  bed-chamber. 

Mel.  Hell  and  the  devil !  is  she  abandoned  of 
all  grace — why  ?  the  woman  is  possessed 

Mask.  Well,  will  you  go  in  my  stead  .? 

Mel.  By  Heaven,  into  a  hot  furnace  sooner ! 

Mask.  No,  you  would  not — it  would  not  be  so 
convenient,  as  I  can  order  matters. 

Mel.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Maik.  Mean  i  not  to  disappoint  the  lady,  I  as- 
sure you — Ila,  ha,  ha  !  how  gra\  ely  lie  looks — 
come,  come,  I  won't  perplex  you.  'Tis  the  only 
thing  that  Providence  ojuld  have  contrived  to 
make  me  capable  of  serving  you,  either  to  my  in- 
clination, or  your  own  necessity.' 

JMel.  How,  how,  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear  Mask- 
well  .? 

Mask.  Why  thus— I'll  go  according  to  appoint- 
ment; you  shall  have  notice,  at  the  critical  mi- 
nute, to  come  and  surprize  your  aunt  and  me  to- 
getiier ;  counterfeit  a  rage  against  me,  and  I  will 
make  my  escape  through  the  private  passage 
from  her  chamber,  which  I  will  take  care  to  leave 
open:  'twill  be  hard,  if  then  you  can't  bring  her 
to  any  conditions.  For  this  discovery  will  dis- 
arm her  of  all  defence,  and  leave  her  entirely  at 
your  mercy  :  nay,  she  must  ever  after  be  in  awe 
of  you. 

Mel.  Let  me  adore  thee,  my  better  genius  ! 
by  Heaven,  I  think  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Fate 
to  disappoint  my  hopes my  hopes  !  my  cer- 
tainty. 

Mask.  Well,  I'll  meet  you  here  within  a  quar- 
ter of  eight,  and  give  you  notice. 

[Exit  Maskwkll. 

Mel.  Good  fortune  ever  go  along  with  thee. 

Enter  Careless. 

Care.  Mellefont,  get  out  of  the  way  ;  my  lady 
Plyant's  coming,  and  I  shall  never  succeed,  while 
thou   art  in  sight — though  she  begins  to  tack 


about ;  but  I  made  love  a  great  while  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

jl/(7.  Why,  wliat's  the  matter }  she  is  convin- 
ced that  I  don't  care  for  her. 

Care.  I  cannot  get  an  answer  from  her,  that 
does  not  begin  with  her  honour,  or  her  virtue,  her 
religion,  or  some  such  cant.  Then,  she  has  told 
me  the  whole  story  of  sir  Paul's  nine  year's  court- 
ship; how  he  has  lain,  for  whole  nights  together, 
upon  the  stairs  before  her  chamber-door ;  and 
that  the  lirst  favour  he  received  from  her  was  a 
piece  of  an  old  scarlet  petticoat  for  a  stomacher; 
which,  since  the  day  of  his  marriage,  he  has,  out 
of  a  piece  of  gallantry,  converted  into  a  night- 
cap, and  wears  it  still  with  much  solemnity  ou 
his  anniversary  wedding  night. 

2L:l.  That  I  have  seen,  with  the  ceremony 
theix-unto  belonging — for,  on  that  night,  he  creeps 
in  at  the  bed's  feet,  Hke  a  gulled  bassa  that  has 
married  a  relation  of  the  grand  signior.  I  won- 
der he  never  told  you  his  grievances;  he  will,  I 
warrant  you. 

Care.  Excessively  foolish !  but  that,  which 
gives  me  most  hopes  of  her,  is  her  telling  me  of 
the  many  temptations  she  has  resisted. 

Mc/.  Nay,  then  you  have  her ;  for  a  woman's 
bragging  to  a  man,  that  she  has  overcome  tempt- 
ations, is  an  argument,  that  they  were  weakly  of- 
fered, and  a  challenge  to  him  to  engage  her  more 
irresistibly.  'Tis  only  an  enhancing  the  price  of 
the  commodity,  by  telling  you  how  many  custom- 
ers have  underbid  her. 

Cure.  Nay,  I  dont  despair — but  still  she  has  a 
grudging  to  you — I  talked  to  her  t'other  night  at 
my  lord  Froth's  masquerade,  when  I  am  satisfied 
she  knew  me,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
mv  reception  ;  but  I  find  women  are  not  the  same 
baie- faced,  and  in  masks — and  a  vizor  disguises 
their  inclinations  as  much  as  their  faces. 

Mel.  Here  they  come.  I'll  leave  you.  Ply 
her  close,  and  by  and  by  clap  a  billet-doux  into 
her  hand  :  for  a  woman  never  thinks  a  man  truly 
in  love  with  her,  till  he  has  been  fool  enough  to 
think  of  her  out  of  her  sight,  and  to  lose  so  much 
time  as  to  write  to  her. 

[Exit  Mellefoxt. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Plyant. 

Sir  Paul.  Shan't  we  disturb  j'our  meditation, 
jNIr  Careless?  You  would  be  in  private  ? 

Care.  You  bring  that  along  with  you,  sir  Paul, 
that  shall  be  always  welcome  to  my  privacy. 

Sir  Paul.  O,  sweet  sir !  you  load  your  hum- 
ble servants,  both  me  and  my  wife,  with  conti- 
nual favours. 

Ladi/  Pli/.  Sir  Paul,  what  a  phrase  was  there ! 
You  will  be  making  answers,  anil  taking  that  up- 
on you,  which  ought  to  lie  u])nn  me  :  that  you 
should  have  so  little  breeding  to  think  Mr  Care- 
less did  not  apply  himself  to  me  !  Pray,  what 
have  you  to  entertain  auy  body's  privacy  t  I  swear 
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and  declare,  in  tTie  face  of  the  world,  I  ain  icadv 
to  l)lui'li  \'oT  vuiir  ii:iu»ruure. 

Sir  Paul.  1  acquitscc,  niv  lady  ;  but  dun't  snul' 
so  luud. 

\Aside,  to  hi  I 
lAidi)  Plij.  Mr  Careless,  if  a  person,  that  i^ 
wholly  ilhttrate,  nii>:iit  he  supposed  to  be  <apa 
ble  of  beiuu  qnalitied  to  make  a  suitahle  return 
to  thobc  ohlii;ations,  which  vou  are  pleaded  t" 
confer  upon  one  tliat  is  wholly  incapable  ot  be- 
inj;  qualified  in  all  those  circumstances,  I  am  sure 
I  should  rather  artempt  it  than  any  thiuf:  in  the 
vorlil — [C(>w/"/fs((5j — for  1  am  sure  there  is  no- 
thinii  in  the  world  that  I  would  rather.  [C'ou/- 
/fsifx.]  But  1  know  Mr  C'areh  ??.  is  so  iireai  a 
critic,  and  so  tine  a  gentleman,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble tor  me 

Curt.  Uh,  Heavens!  Madam,  you  confound 
nie. 

Sir  Puul.  Gad's  bud,  she  is  a  fine  person — 
Liitlj/ I'll/.  ()  lord  !  sir,  pardon  me  :  wc  wo- 
men lun  c  not  those  ad\  antagcs  :  I  know  my  o\\  n 
imperfections — but,  at  the  same  time,  you  must 
jzive  mo  leave  to  declare,  in  tlie  face  of  the 
world,  that  nobody  is  more  sensible  of  favours 
and  thiniis;  for,  with  the  reserve  of  my  honour, 
I  assure  you,  INIr  Careless,  1  don't  know  any 
thins:  in  the  world  I  would  refuse  to  a  person  so 

nuritorioub You'll   pardon  my  want  of   e\- 

jiression. 

Cure.  Oh,  your  ladyship  is  abounding  in  all  ex- 
cellence, particularly  that  of  plirase. 
J.udi/  P/t/.  You  are  so  obli^inj:,  sir. 
Care.  Y'our  ladyship  is  so  charuiin^. 
Sir  PauJ.  So,  now,  now  ;  now,  my  lady. 
Ladi/  P/y.  So  well  bred. 
Care.  So  surprizing. 

Ladi/  Plij.  So  well  drest,  so  honne  mien,  so 
clo(|ucnt,  so  unaffected,  so  easy,  so  free,  so  par- 
ticular, so  agreeable 

Sir  Paul.  Aye,  so.  so,  there. 
Cure.  ()  lord  !  I  beseech  you,  madam,  don't — 
Ludxi  Ply.  So  cav,  so  graceful,  so  good  teeth, 
50  fine  shape,  so  fine  limbs,  so  line  linen,  and  1 
don't  do;d)t  but  you  ha\f  a  very  good  skin,  sir. 

Cure.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam — 1  am  quite 
out  of  countenance. 

Sir  Paul.    And  my  lady's  quite  out  of  breath  ; 

or  rise  you  should  hear Gad's  bud,  you  may 

talk  of  my  lady  I'roth. 

Cure.  ()  fy,  fy  !  not  to  be  namerl  of  a  day — mv 
lady  IVoth  is  very  well  in  her  accomplishments — 
but  it  is,  when  my  lady  Plyant  is  not  thought  ot' — 
if  that  can  e\cr  be. 

Ludi/  Ply.  Oh,  you  overcome  me — that  is  so 
exres.sivc. 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  I  swear  and  vow  that  was 
prttty. 

Care.  Oh,  sir  Paul,  yon  are  the  happiest  man 
alive.     Such  a  lady  !  that  is  the  envy  of  her  own 
^cx,  and  the  admiration  of  ours  ! 
.^r   Paul.     Your   humble    servant ;    I  am,   I 


thank  Heaven,  in  a  fine  way  of  living:,  as  t  may 
>ay,  peacefully  and  happily,  and  I  think  need  not 
iiivy  any  of  my  neighl)0urs,  blessed   be  Provi- 

knce Aye,  truly,  Mr  Careless,  my  lady  is  a 

.reat  blessing  ;  a  due,  discreet,  well-spoken  wo- 

iian  as  you  shall  see — if  it  becomes  me  to  say 
-o  :  and  we  li\ e  \ery  comfortably  together ;  she  is 
i\  little  hastv  sDnietimes,  and  so  am  I ;  but  mine  is 
soon  over;  and  then,  I  am  so  sorry — Oh,  Mr  Care- 
less, if  it  were  n(jt  lor  one  thing 

Enter  Boy,  uith  a  letter. 

Lady  Ply.  How  often  have  you  been  told  of 
that,  vou  jackanapes? 

Sir  Paul.    Gad    so,   gads-bud Tim,  carry 

it  to  my  lady;  you  should  have  carried  it  my  lady 
first. 

Boy.  'lis  directed  to  your  worship. 
Sir  Puul.    Weil,  well",  my   lady  reads  all   let- 
ters first Child,  do  so  no  more;    d'ye  hear, 

1  im  ? 

Boy.  No,  and  please  you.  [Exit. 

Sir  Paul.  A  humour  of  my  wife's  ;  you  know 
women  ha\e  little  fancies— — But  as  1  was  tel- 
ling you,  Mr  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
thing,  I  should  thiidv  myself  the  i  appiest  man  iu 
the  world ;  indeed,  thai  touches  me  near,  very 
near. 

CuiT.  What  can  that  be,  sir  Paul  i" 

Sir  I'aiil.  \Vhy,  1  have,  1  thank  Heaven,  a  very 
]ileiitit'ul  fortune,  a  g(jod  estate  in  the  country, 
Mime  houses  in  town,  and  some  money,  a  pretty 
tolerable  personal  estate ;  and  it  is  a  great  grief 
to  me,  indeed  it  is,  Mr  Careless,  that  I  have  not 
a  son  to  inherit  this.  'Tis  true,  I  have  a  dauglj- 
ter,  and  a  find  dutiful  child  she  is,  thou>;h  I  say 
it,  blessed  be  Providence  I  may  say  ;  for  indeed, 
Mr  Careless,  I  am  mightily  beholden  to  Provi- 
dence— A  poor  unworthy  sinner — But  if  I  had  a 
a  son,  ah  !  that's  my  affliction,  and  my  only 
affliction  ;  indeed,  I  cajinot  refrain  tears,  when  it 
comes  into  my  mind.  [Cms. 

Care.  Why,  methinks  that  might  be  easdy  re- 
medied ;  my  ladv  is  a  fine  likely  woman. 

Sir  Paul.  Oh,  a  fine  likely  woman  as  you  shall 

see  in  a  summer's  day Indeed  she  is, 

Mr  Careless,  in  all  respects. 

Cure.  And  1  should  not  have  taken  you  to 
have  been  so  old 

Sir  Paul.  Alas!  that's  not  it,  Mr  Careless:  ah! 
that's  not  it;  no,  no;  yon  shoot  yvide  of  the  mark 
a  mile;  indeed  you  do;  that's  not  it,  ^Ir  Careless; 
no,  no ;  that's  not  it. 

Caie.  No?   what  can  be  the  matter,  then? 

Sir  Puul.  You'll  scarcely  believe  me,  when   I 

shall  tell  you my   lady  is    so   nice It   is 

\  ery    strange,  but    it  is  true :  too    tru» she 

IS    so    very    nice,    that    I     don't     believe     she 

would    touch  a  man    for  the  world. In- 

deerj,    it    is    true,    Mr  Careless,    it  breaks   my 
heart J[    am    her   liuthauj,    ns  I   m.iy  say; 
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thousih  far  unworthy  of  that  honour,  yet  I  am 
her  husband  :  but  alas-a-day  !  1  have  no  more 
familiarity  with  her  person — than  with  my  own 
mother no,  indeed. 

Care.  Alas-a-day  !  this  is  a  lamentable  story  ; 
my  lady  must  be  told  of  it ;  she  must,  in  faith, 
sir  Paul ;  'tis  an  injury  to  the  world. 

Sir  Paul.  Ah  !  would  to  Heaven  you  would, 
Mr  Careless  !  you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

Care.  I  warrant  you  ;  what !  we  must  have  a 
son  some  way  or  other. 

Sir  Paul.  Indeed,  I  should  be  mightily  bound  to 
you,  if  you  could  bring  it  about,  Mr  Careless. 

Ladi/  Ply.  Here,  sir  Paul,  it  is  from  your 
steward;  here's  a  return  of  6001.  you  may  take 
fifty  of  it  for  the  next  half-vear. 

\Gives  him  the  letter. 

Enter  Lord  Froth  a?ic?  Cynthia. 

Sir.  Paul.  How  does  my  girl?  Come  hither  to 
thy  father,  poor  lamb ;  thou  art  melancholic. 

Lord   Froth.    Heaven,   sir  Paul,    you   amaze 

me  of    all   things    in     the    world You    are 

never  pleased  but  when  we  are  all  upon  the 
broad   grin ;    all  laugh   and   no    company ;  ah  ! 

then  'tis    such  a  sight  to  see  some  teeth 

sure  you  are  a  great  admirer  of  my  lady 
Whifler,  Mr  Sneer,  and  sir  Laurence  Loud, 
and  that  gang. 

Sir  Paul.  I  vow  and  swear  she  is  a  very 
merry  woman ;  but  I  think  she  laughs  a  little  too 
much. 

Lord  Froth.  Merry !  O  lord,  what  a  cha- 
racter that  is  of  a  woman  of   quality You 

have  been  at  my  lady  VVhifler's  upon  her  day, 
madam  ? 

Cj/«.  Yes,  my  lord — I  must  humour  this  fool. 

[Aside. 

Lord  Froth.  Well  and  how?  hee  !  What  is 
your  sense  of  the  conversation  ? 

Ci/n.  O,  most  ridiculous,  a  perpetual  concert 
of  laughing  without  any  harmony  ;  for  sure,  my 
lord,  to  laugh  out  of  time,  is  as  disagreeable  as 
to  sing  out  of  time,  or  out  of  tune. 

Lord  Froth.  Hee,  hee,  hee  !  right ;  and  then 
my  lady  Whifler  is  so  readv — she  always  comes 
in  three  bars  too  soon — And  then,  \\hat  do  they 
laugh  at?  For  you  know  laughing  without  a  jest 
is  as  impertinent,  hee  !  as 

Ci/n.  As  dancing  without  a  fiddle. 

Lord  Froth.  Just,  in  faith  !  that  was  at  my 
tongue's  end. 

Cyn.  But  that  cannot  be  properly  said  of  them; 
for  I  think  they  are  all  in  good  nature  with  the 
world,  and  only  laugh  at  one  another ;  and 
you  must  allow  they  have  all  jests  in  their  per- 
sons, though  they  have  none  in  their  conversa- 
tion. 

Lord  Froth.  True,  as  I  am  a  person  of  hon- 
our  For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  sacrifice  them 

\<i  mirth  a  little. 


Enter  Boj/,  and  whispers  Sta  Paitl. 

Sir  Paul.  Gad  so — Wife,  Wife !  my  lady 
Plyant  !    I  have  a  word — 

Lady  Ply  I  am  busy,  sir  Paul ;  I  wonder  at 
vour  nnpcrtineme 

Care.  Sir  Paul,  harkee  !   I   am  reasoning  the 
matter  you   know  :    Madam,  if  your  Ladyship 
please,  w  e'll  discourse  of  this  in  the  next  room. 
l^Eseunt  Lady  Plyant  and  Carf.less. 

Sir  Paul.  O  ho!  I  wish  you  good  sutcess; 
I  wish  you  good  success.  Bny,  tell  my  lady, 
when  she  has  done,  I  would  speak  with  her  be- 
low. [Exit  Sir  Paul. 

Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Brisk. 

Lady  Froth.  Then,  you  think  that  episode 
between  Susan  the  dairy-maid,  and  our  coach- 
man, is  not  amiss  ;  you  know,  I  may  sup- 
pose the  dairy  in  town,  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Brisk.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish  !  But 
then,  being  an  heroic  poem,  had  you  not  better 
call  him  a  charioteer?  Chai-ioteer  sounds  great: 
besides,  your  ladyship's  coachman   having  a  red 

tare,  and    you  comparing  him  to   the    sun 

And  you  know  the  sun  is  called  Heaven's  chari- 
oteer. 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  infinitely  better  !  I  am  ex- 
tremely beholden  to  you  for  the  hint ;  stay,  we'll 
read  over  those  half  a  score  Imes  again.  [Pulls 
out  a  paper.]  Let  me  see  here ;  you  know  what 

goes  before the  comparison,  you  know. 

[Reads.l 

'  For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 

'  So,  of  our  coa.chman,  I  may  say.' 

Brisk.  I  am  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 

weather Because  you  say  the  sun  shines  every 

day. 

Lady  Froth.  No,  for  the  sun  it  won't,  but 
it  will  do  for  the  coachman ;  for  you  know 
there's  most  occasion  for  a  coach  in  wet  weath- 
er. 

Brisk.  Rinht,  right ;   that  saves  all. 

LuJy  Froth.  Then,  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines 
all  the  day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then;  yet 
he  does  shine  all  the  day  too,  you  know,  though 
we  don't  see  him. 

Brisk.  Right,  but  the  vulgar  will  never  com- 
prehend that. 

Lady  Froth.  Well,  you  shall  hear — Let  me 
see.  [Reads.] 

'  For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
'  So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say ; 
'  He  shews  his  drunken  fiery  face, 
*  Just  as  the  sun  docs,  more  or  less.' 

Brisk.  That's  right;  all's  well,  all's  well.  More 
or  less. 

Lady  Froth.  [Reads.] 

'  And  when  at  night  his  labour's  done, 

'  Then  to'.i,  like  Heaven's  charioteer,  the  sun  :' 
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Av,  ch:irioteer  does  better. 
'  Into  tlie  dairy  he  descends, 
'  And  there  his  whipping;  and'his  driving  ends. 

*  There,  he's  secure  troni  danszer  of  a  hilk, 

*  ilis  tare  is  paid  l)im,  and  he  sets  in  milk.' 
For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Tiietis,  and  so 

Brisk.  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  'ei;ad — 

But  I    have  one  exception    to  make Uon't 

you  think  bilk  (I  know  it  is  i^ood  rhyme)  but 
don't  you  think  bilk  and  tare  too  like  a  hackney 
coachman  ? 

Ladi/  Frofli.  I  swear  and  vow  I  am  afraid  so 
And  yet  our  Jehu  was  a  hackney  coach- 
man, when  my  lord  took  him. 

Brislc.  Was  he?  I  am  answered,  if  Jehu  was 
n  hackney  coaciinian — You  may  put  that  in  the 
marginal  notes,  tliouch,  to  prevent  criticism — Onl  v, 
mark  it  with  a  small  asterism,  and  say — .[chu 
was  fonnerly  a  hackncv  coachman. 

Ladj/  Froth.  1  will ;  you'll  oblige  me  extreme- 
ly to  write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk:  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  proud 
of  the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish. 

Lord  Froth.  Hee,   hee,   hee!    my  dear,  have 


vou  done  .'- 


-Won't   S'ou    join    with    us.?  we 


were  laushinij  at  my  ladv  WhiHer  and  Mr -Sneer. 

Lad>i  Froth. Ay,  my   dear Were 

you.?    Oh   fdthy   Mr    Sneer!    he's    a    nauseous 

figure,   a  most  fulsaniic  fop  !   fob  ! He  spent 

two  days  together  in  going  about  Covent-(iardcn 
to  suit  tlie  lining  of  his  coach  with  his  com- 
plexion. 

Lord  Froth.  O  silly  !  yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of 
him  as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world 
herself. 

Brisk.  Who,  my  lady  Toothless  ?  O,  she's  a 
mortifying  spectacle  !  she's  always  chewing  the 
cud,  like  an  old  ewe. 

C)/n.  Fy,  Mr  Brisk  !  eringo  is  for  her  cousih. 

Ludy  Froth.  I  have  seen  her  take  tiicm,  halt- 
rhewed,  out  of  her  mouth  to  laugh,  and  tlien  })ut 
them  in  again — Vo\\  ! 

Lord  Froth.  I'oh  ! 

Ladij  Froth.  Then  she  is  always  ready  to 
laugh  when  Sneer  offers  to  speak — and  sits  in 
expectation  of  his  no  jest,  with  her  gums  bare, 
and  her  mouth  open 

Brisk.  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  'egad — Ila, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Froth.  Then,  that  t'other  great  strappins 

lady 1  cannot  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  fat 

fool  that  pahits  so  exorbitantly. 


Brisk.  I   know  whoin  you  mean — But  deuce 

take  me,  I  camiot  hit  of  Ikm-  name  neither 

Paints,  d'ye    say.?  Why,   she  lays   it   on  with  a 

trowel Then    she    has    a   great    beard    that 

bristles  throngli  it,  and  makes  her  look  as  if 
siie  were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  ^let  me 
perish. 

Ltidi/  Froth.  Oh,  vou  made  a  song  upon  her, 
Mr  Brisk. 

Brisk.  He  !   'egad   so   I  did ]\Iy  lord  can 

sing  it.     'Tis  not  a  song  neither It   is  a  sort 

of  an  epigram,  or  rather  an  epigrammatic 
sonnet ;  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,  but  it  is 
satire. 

Lord  Fkoth  sings. 

Ancient  Phil/is  has  young  graces, 
'Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one  ; 

Shall  1  fell  you  hoic  '? 
She  herself  makes  her  oil n  faces. 
And  each  morning  reears  u  new  one, 

^Vherts  the  zionder  now  '^ 

Brisk.  Short,  but  there  is  salt  in  it ;  my  way 
of  writing,  'egad. 

Enter  Footman. 

Lady  Fi'oth.  How  now  .? 

Foot.  Your  Ladyship's  chair  is  come. 

Ludi/  Froth.  Is  nurse  and  the  cliild  in  it? 

FoJt.  Yes,  I\Iad:im.  [Exit. 

Luudi/  Froth. O,  the  clear  creature !  let  us  go  set-  it. 

Lord  Froth.  I  swear,  my  dear,  you'll  spoil 
that  ciiild  with  seufling  it  to  and  ;igain  so  often ; 
this  is  llie  sex  cnlii  time  the  chair  has  gone  for  her 
to-day. 

Lady  Froth.  ()  la!  I  swear  it's  but  the  sixth — 

and  1  han't  seen  her  these   two  hours The 

poor  dear  creature 1   swear,   Jiiy  lord,   you 

don't  love  po.)r  little  Sappho, Come,  my  dear 

Cynthia,  Mr  Brisk,  we'll  go  see  Sappho,  though 
my  lord  won't. 

Ci/n.  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Brisk.  Pray,  madam,  how  old  is  lady  Sappho  ? 

L.ndy  Froth.  Three  quartei-s ;  but  I  sweap 
she  has  a  world  of  wit,  and  can  sing  a  tune 
already.  My  lord,  won't  you  go?  Won't  you? 
What,  not  to  see  Sa])h  ?  Pray,  my  lord,  come 
sec  little  Sapli.     I  knew  you  could  not  stay. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  r. 

Enter  Caueless  and  Lady  Plyant. 

Lad^  P/ij.  I  swear,  Mr  Careless,  you  are  very 
alluring — ^and  say  so  many  fine  tilings — and  no- 
thing is  so  raovins  to  ine  as  a  line  tlr.ng.  Wcl' 
I  must  do  you  this  justice,  and  declare,  in  thi 
face  of  the  world,  never  any  body  £;ained  so  far 
upon  ine  as  yourself;  with  blushes  I  must  owi. 
it,  you  have  shaken,  as  I  may  say,  the  very  foun- 
dation of  my  honour — Well,  sure,  if  I  escape 
your  importunities,  I  shall  value  myself  as  loni: 
as  1  Hvc,  I  sweai'. 

Ca7-e.  And  despise  me.  [Sigkit(f. 

Ladi)  PI)).  The  last  of  any  man  in  the  world, 
by  my  purity  !  now  you  make  me  swear — O, 
gratitude  forbid,  that  I  should  ever  be  wanting 
in  a  respectful  acknowledgment  of  an  entire  re- 
sit;nation  of  all  my  best  wishes  for  the  person 
and  parts  of  so  accomplished  a  person,  whose 
merit  challenges  much  more,  I  am  sure,  than  my 
illiterate  praises  can  description  ! 

Car't.  [/«  a  jvhining  tone.^  Ah,  heavens,  ma- 
dam !  you  ruin  me  with  kindness ;  your  charminii 
tongue  pursues  the  victory  of  your  eyes,  w  liile,  at 
your  feet,  your  poor  adorer  dies. 

Lady  Ph/.  Ah  !  very  fine. 

Care.  [Still  ■/c/uiung^  Ah!  why  arc  you  so  fair, 
■so  bewitching  fair  r  O,  let  me  grow  to  the  ground 
here,  and  feast  upon  that  hand  !  O,  let  me  press 
it  to  my  heart,  my  trembling  heart !  the  nimble 
movement  shall  instruct  your  pulse,  and  teach  it 
to  alarm  desire.  Zoons,  I  am  almost  at  the  end 
of  my  cant,  if  she  docs  not  yield  quickly.  [Aaide. 

Ladi/  Pli/.  O,  that  is  so  passionate  and  tine,  1 
cannot  hear  it — I  ara  not  safe  if  I  stay,  and  must 
leave  you. 

Care.  And  must  you  leave  me  !  Rather  let  nic 
languish  out  a  wretclicd  life,  and  breathe  iny  soul 

beneath  your  feet 1  must  say  the  same  thing 

O".  er  again,  and  cannot  help  it.  [Anide. 

Ladi/  Pli/.  I  swear  I  am  ready  to  languish,  too 
O  my  honour  !  Whither  is  it  going  ?  I  pro- 
test you  have  given  mc  the  palpitation  of  the 
heart. 

Care.  Can  you  be  so  cruel  ? 

Lady  Ply.  O  rise  !  I  beseech  you,  say  no  more 
till   you   rise — Why  did  you   kneel   so  long?    I 

swear  I  was  so  transported  I  did  not  see  it 

Well,  to  shew  you  how  far  you  have  gained  upon 
me,  I  assure  you,  if  sir  Paul  should  die,  of  all 
mankind  there  is  none  I  would  sooner  make  my 
second  choice. 

Care.  O  Heaven  !    I  cannot  outli\e  this  night 

without  your  favour 1  feel  n;y  :-pirits  I'aint;  a 

general  dampness  overspreads  my  face ;  a  cold 
deadly  deu  already  vents  through  all  my  ]iores, 
and  will  to-morrow  wash  me,  for  ever,  from  your 
flight,  and  drown  mc  in  iny  tomb. 


Ladij  Ply.  O,  you  have  conquered,  sweet, 
melting,  moving  sir  !  you  have  conquered — What 
lieart  of  marble  can  refrain  to  weep,  and  yield  to 
such  sad  sayings.  [Cries. 

Care.  I  thank  Heaven,  they  are  the  saddest 
that  I  ever  said — Oh  !  [Aside. 

Lady  Ply.  Oh,  I  yield  myself  all  up  to  your 
uncontroulable  embraces  ! — say,  thou  dear  dying 
man,  when,  where,  and  how  ? 

Care.  'Siife,  yonder's  sir  Paul !  but  if  he  were 
not  come,  I  am  so  transported,  I  cannot  speak — 
This  note  will  inform  you. 

[Gives  her  a  note.     Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Cynthia. 

S/r  Paul.  Thou  art  my  tender  Jambkin,  and 
shalt  do  what  thou  wilt — But  endeavour  to  for- 
get this  Mellefont. 

Cyn.  I  would  obey  you  to  my  power,  sir;  but 
it  I  have  not  him,  I  have  sworn  never  to  marrv. 

Sir  Paul.  Never  to  marry  !  Heavens  forbid  ! 
Must  I  neither  have  sons  nor  grandsons?  Must 
the  family  of  the  Plyants  be  utterly  extinct  for 
want  of  issue  male  ?  Oh,  impiety  !  But  did  you 
swear?  did  that  sweet  creature  swear  !  ha?  How 
durst  you  swear  without  my  consent,  ah?  Gads- 
bud,  who  am  1  ? 

Cyn.  Pray  don't  be  angry,  sir;  when  I  swore,  I 
had  your  consent,  and  therefore  I  swore. 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  then,  the  revoking  my  consent 
does  annul,  or  make  of  none  effect,  your  oath  ; 
so  you  may  unswear  it  again — The  law  will  allow 
it. 

Cyn.  Ay,  but  my  conscience  never  will. 

Sir  Paul.  Gads-bud,  no  matter  for  that ;  con- 
science and  law  never  go  together ;  you  must  not 
expect  that. 

Lady  Ply.  Ay,  but  sir  Paul,  I  conceive,  if  she 
has  sworn,  do  ye  mark  me,  if  she  has  once  sworn, 
it  is  most  unchristian,  inhuman,  and  obscene,  that 
siie  should  break  it.  I'll  make  up  the  match 
again,  because  Air  Caieless  said  it  would  oblige 
hi  in.  [Aside. 

Sir  Paul.   Does  your  ladyship  conceive  so? — 

Why,  I  was  of  that  opinion  once,  too Nay,  if 

your  ladyship  concei\es  so,  I  am  of  that  opinion 
again  ;  but  I  can  neither  find  my  lord  nor  my  la* 
dy,  t()  know  what  tluijy  intend. 

Lady  Ply.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  cousin  jNIel- 
lefont  has  been  much  wronged. 

Cyn.  [Aaide.^  I  am  amazed  to  find  her  of  our 
side,  for  I  am  sure  she  loved  him. 

lAidy  Ply.  I  know  my  lady  Touchwood  lias  no 
kindness  for  him ;  and  besides,  I  have  been  in- 
foi-nicd  by  Mr  Careless,  that  Mellefont  had  ne- 
\er  any  thing  more  than  a  profound  respect — 
That  he  has  owned  himself  to  be  my  admi- 
rer, it  is  true  ;  but  he  was  never  st)  presump- 
tuous to  enlertuin  any  dishonourable  notion  of 
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things;  so  tliat,  if  this  be  made  plain — I  don't 
%vv  how  inv  (laii>ihtc'i  can,  in  ronsticiice,  or  ho- 
nour, or  aiiv  tliiiii:  in  the  world 

Sir  Paul,  rndt'itl,  if  this  he  made  piiiin,  as  my 
hidv,  vour  mother  says,  child 

lAuly  Fltj.  Plain  !  I  was  intormed  of  it  by  Mr 
Careless — And  1  assure  you  Mr  Careless  is  ui 
jierson — that  has  a  most  extraordinary  respect 
uiid  honour  for  you,  sir  Paul. 

Cyn.  \Aside.\  And  for  your  ladyship,  too,  I  be- 
lieve, (tr  else  you  had  not  chai)i;ed  sides  so  soon ; 
now  I  boi^iu  to  fmd  it. 

Sir  I'huI.  I  am  much  ohlii;ed  to  Mr  Careless, 
rcallv  ;  he  is  a  person  that  1  have  a  <j;reat  \  alue 
for,  n"t  only  for  that,  but  because  he  has  a  great 
veneration  for  your  ladyship. 

L(ii/i/  I'll/.  (J  la!  no,  indeed,  sir  Paul;  it  is 
upon  vour  account. 

Sir  Paul.  No,  I  protest  and  vow,  I  have  no  title 
to  his  esteem,  but  in  having  the  lutnour  to  apper- 
tain, in  some  measure,  t(j  your  iadvship ;  that's 
all. 

iMtli/  Ph).  O  la  !  now,  I  swear  and  declare  it 
shall  not  be  so;  ycju  are  too  modest,  sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  It  becomes  nie,  when  there  is  any 
comparison  made  between 

Lflrfy  Pli/.  ()  fy,  fy,  sir  Paul !  you  will  put  me 

out  of  countenance Your  very  obedient  and 

atfectionate  wife,  that's  all — And  highly  honoured 
in  that  title. 

Sir  Paul.  Gads-bud,  I  am  transported  !  Give 
me  leave  to  kiss  your  ladyship's  hand. 

LmcIi/  Plrj.  My  lip,  indeed,  sir  Paul,  I  swear 
you  shall. 

[He  kisses  her,  and  bous  very  lore. 

Sir  Paul.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship — 1 
don't  know  whether  I  fly  on  ground,  or  walk  in 

air Gads-bud,  she  was  never  thus  before 

Well,  I  nnist  own  myself  beholden  to  IMr  Care- 
less— As  sure  as  can  be,  this  is  all  his  doing — 
something  that  he  has  said  ;  well,  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  have  an  ingenious  friend.  Well,  your 
ladyship  is  of  opinion,  that  the  match  may  go  for- 
ward 

Lady  Ph/.  By  all  means — Mr  Careless  has  sa- 
tisfied me  f)f  the  matter. 

Sir  Paul.  Well,  why  then,  lamb,  you  may  keep 
your  oath  ;  but  have  a  care  of  making  rash  vows  ; 
come  hither  to  me,  and  kiss  papa. 

Ladi/  Ply.  I  swear  and  declare,  I  am  in  such 
a  t%N  liter  to  read  MrCareless's  letter,  that  1  can- 
not tbrbear  any  longer — But  though  I  may  read 
all  letters  first  by  prerogative,  yet  1  will  be  sun- 
to  be  unsuspected  this  time.     Sir  Paul ! 

Sir  Paul.  Did  your  ladyship  call.'' 

Lttrf//  Pli/.  .\ay,  not  to  interrupt  yon,  mv  rlear 
— Gnly  lend  nie  your  letter,  which  you  had  trom 
your  steward  t(vday  :  I  would  look  n|)on  the  ac- 
count asrain,  and  may  be  increase  the  allowance. 

Sir  Paul.  There  it  is,  madam.  Do  you  want  a 
pen  and  ink  .''  [iJoa  s  and  fiives  the  letter. 

Lady  Ply.  No,  no  ;  nothing  else,  I  thank  you, 


sir  Paul — So  now,  I  can  read  my  own  letter  un- 
der the  cover  of  his.  [Aside. 

Sir  Paul.  He!  and  wilt  thou  briname  a  grandson 
at  nine  months  end  ? — lie  !  A  brav  e  chopping;  boy? 
I  will  settle  a  thousand  pounds  a-y(;ar  upon  the 
roiiue  as  soon  as  ever  he  looks  me  in  the  face ;  I 
will,  gads-bud.  I  am  overjoyed  to  think  I  Ikivc 
any  of  my  family  that  will  bring  children  into  the 
world.  For  I  would  fain  have  some  resemhlaiice 
of  myself  in  my  posterity,  eh,  Thy  !  heh  !  Make 
the  young  rogue  as  like  me  as  you  can. 

Cyn.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir. 

Sir  Paul.  Merry  !  (iads-bud,  I  am  serious !  I 
will  i:ive  thee  five  hundred  pounds  i'ar  every  inch 
of  him  that  resembles  me.  Ah  !  this  eye,  this  left 
eye!  this  has  done  execution  in  its  time,  girl; 
why,  thou  hast  my  leer,  hussy,  just  thy  father's 
leer.  Let  it  he  transmitted  to  the  youuii  rocue 
by  the  help  of  imagination — Why,  'tis  the  mark  of 
our  family,  Thy ;  our  house  is  distinguished  by  a 
languishing  eye,  as  the  house  of  Austria  is  by  a 
thick  lip.  Ah  !  when  I  was  of  your  age,  hussy, 
I  would  have  held  tifty  to  one  I  could  have  drawn 
my  own   picture — (iads-bud,   but  I   could   have 

done — not  so  much  as  you  neither but 

nay,  don't  blusli 

Cyii.  I  don't  blush,  sir,  for  I  vow  I  don't  un- 
derstand. 

Sir  Paul.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  you  fib,  you  bagnagc ; 
you  do  understand,  and  you  shall  understand  : 
Come,  don't  be  so  nice ;  Gads-bud,  don't  learii 
after  your  mother-in-law,  my  lady  here — Marry, 
Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  follow  her  ex- 
ample; that  would  spoil  all  indeed.  131ess  us,  if 
you  should  take  a  vaijary,  and  make  a  rash  reso- 
lution on  your  wedding-night,  to  die  a  maid,  as 

she  did,   all  were  ruined,  all  my  hopes  lost 

My  heart  would  break,  and  my  estate  would  be 
left  to  the  wide  world,  eh  !  I  hope  you  are  a  bet- 
ter Christian  than  to  think  of  living  a  nun,  ch  ! 
.Answer  me. 

Cyn.  I  am  all  obedience,  sir,  to  your  con>- 
mands. 

Lady  Ply.  [Haviug  read  the  letter.]  ()  dear 
Mr  Careless  !  I  swear  he  writes  charmingly,  and 
he  looks  charmingly,  and  he  has  charmed  me  as 
much  as  I  have  charmed  him  ;  ami  so  I'll  tell 
him  in  the  wardrobe  wlieri  'tis  dark.  ()  Criminc ! 
I  ho])e  sir  I'aul  has  not  seen  both  letters — [Puts 
I  he  icrouis,  letter  hastily  up,  uud  gives  him  her 
on  n.]  .Sir  Paul,  here's  your  letter,  to-morrow 
morning  I'll  settle  accounts  to  your  advantage. 

Enter  Brisk. 

Pirisk.  Sir  Paul,  (Jads-bnd  you  are  an  uncivil 
person,  let  me  tell  you,  and  all  that ;  and  1  did 
not  think  it  had  been  in  you. 

Sir  Paul.  ()  la !  what's  the  matter  now  .?  I  hope, 
you  aie  not  angry,  -Mr  Brisk  ? 

Brisk.  Deuce  take  me,  I  believe  yon  intend  to 
inarrv  your  daughter  yourself;  you  are  always 
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brooding  over  her  like  an  old  hen,  as  if  she  were 
not  well  hatched,  'egad,  he  !  he  ! 

Sir  Paul.  Good  strange  !  Mr  Brisk  is  such  a 
merry  facetious  person,  he,  he,  he  !  No,  no,  I 
have  done  with  her ;  I  have  done  with  her  now. 

Brisk.  The  fiddles  have  stayed  this  hour  in  the 
hall,  and  my  lord  Froth  wants  a  partner;  we  can 
never  begin  without  her. 

Sir  Paul.  Go,  go,  child ;  go,  get  you  gone  and 
dance,  and  be  merry ;  I  will  come  and  look  at 
you  by  and  by.     Where  is  my  son  Mellefont .'' 

Ladj/  PI  If.  I'll  send  him  to  them;  I  know  where 
he  is 

Brisk.  Sir  Paul,  will  you  send  Careless  into 
the  hall,  if  you  meet  him. 

Sir  Paul.  I  will,  1  will;  I'll  go  and  look  for  him 
on  purpose.  [Exeunt  all  but  Brisk. 

Brisk.  So,  now,  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  have 

an  opportunity  to  practise Ah !  my  dear  lady 

Froth  !  She's  a  most  engaging  creature,  if  she 
were  not  so  fond  of  that  dannied  coxcombly  lord 
of  hers;   and  yet  I  am  forced  to  allow  him  wit, 

too,   to  keep  in  with  him No  matter,  she's  a 

woman  of  parts,  and  'egad  parts  will  carry  her. 
She  said,  slie  would  follow  me  into  the  gallery — 
ISow,  to  make  my  approaches — llem,  hem  !  ^Vh, 

ma — [Bo?rs] — dam  ! Pox  on't,  why  should  1 

disparage  my  parts  by  thinking  what  to  say ;  none 
but  dull  rogues  think :  witty  men,  like  rich  fel- 
lows, are  always  ready  for  all  expences,  while 
your  blockheads,  like  poor  needy  scoundrels,  are 
forced  to  examine  their  stock,  and  forecast  the 
charges  of  the  day.  Here  she  comes ;  I'll  seem 
not  to  see  her,  and  try  to  win  her  with  a  new  airy 
invention  of  my  own — hem  I 

Enter  Lady  Froth. 

[Brisk  sings,  walking  aboiit.]  I'm  sick  with  love, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  prithee,  come  cure  me. 

I'm  sick  with,  (Sec. 
O  ye  powers  !  O  my  lady  Froth,  my  lady  Froth  ! 
JVIy  lady  Froth  !    Ileigho  !    Break  heart ;  gods,  I 
thank  you  ! 

[Stands  musing,  zcith  his  arms  across.^ 

Lady  Froth.  O  heavens,  Mr  Brisk !  What's 
•the  matter  ? 

Briik.  My  lady  Froth !  Your  ladyship's  most 
humble  servant The  matter,  madam  ?  No- 
thing, madam ;  nothing  at  all,  egad.  I  was  fallen 
into  the  most  agreeable  amusement  in  the  whole 

province  of  contemplation :    That  is  all Fli 

seem  to  conceal  my  passion,  and  that  will  look 
like  respect. 

[Aside. 

Ladi/  Froth.  Bless  me  !  why  did  you  call  out 
upon  me  so  loud  ? 

Brisk.  O  lord  !  I,  madam  !  I  beseech  your  la- 
dyship  When  ? 

Ladi/  Froth.  Just  now,  as  I  came  in— bless 
me  !  why,  don't  you  know  it  ? 

Brisk'.  Not  T,   let  me  perish  ! But  did  I } 

Strange  !    1  confess  your  ladyship  was  ia  my 
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thoughts ;  and  I  was  in  a  sort  of  dream,  that  did 
in  a  manner  represent  a  very  pleasing  object  to 
my  imagination;  bnt — but  did  I,  indeed  ? — To  see 
how  love  and  murder  will  out.  But  did  I  really 
name  my  lady  Froth  ? 

Ladt/  Froth.  Three  times  aloud,  as  I  love  let- 
ters  Hut  did  you  talk  of  love  ?  O  Parnassus  ! 

Who  would  have  thought  Mr  Brisk  could  ha\e 
been  ia  love  ?  ha,  ha,  hu  !  O  Heavens  !  I  thought 
you  could  have  no  mistress  but  the  nine  muses. 

Brisk.    No  more  I   have,  'egad,  for  I  adore 

them  all  in  your  ladysliip Let  me  perish,  I 

don't  know  whether  to  be  splenetic  or  airy  upon 
it;  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  can  tell  whether  I  am 
glad  or  sorry  that  your  ladyship  has  made  the 
discovery. 

Lady  Froth.  O,  be  merry,  by  all  means 

Prince  \'olscius  in  love  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

BiHsk.  O,  barbarous,  to  turn  me  into  ridicule  ! 
Yet,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  deuce  take  me,  I  cannot 
help  laughing  myself,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  yet,  by  Hea- 
vens, I  have  a  violent  passion  for  your  ladyship, 
seriously. 

Lady  Froth.  Seriously  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Brisk.  Seriously,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Gad,  I  have,  for 
all  1  laugh. 

Ludj/  Froth.  TIa,  ha,  ha !  What  d'ye  think  I 
iaugh  at  ?  Ha,  ha,  lia  ! 

Brisk,  Me,  'egad,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ladi/  Froth.  No;  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't 
laugh  at  myself;  for,  hang  me  if  I  have  not  a 
violent  passion  for  iNIr  Brisk,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Brisk.  Seriously .'' 

Ladi/  Froth.  Seriously,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Brisk.  That's  well  enough,  let  me  perish,  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  O  miraculous  !  what  a  happy  discovery  ! 
Ah,  my  dear  cliarming  lady  Froth  ! 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  my  adored  Mr  Brisk  ! 

[Embrace: 

Enter  Lord  Froth. 

Lord  Froth.  The  company  are  all  ready 

How  now  ? 

Brisk.  Zoons,  madam,  there's  my  lord. 

[Softly  to  hen 

Lady  Froth.  Take  no  notice  ;  but  observe  me 
— Now,  cast  oil",  and  meet  me  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  room,  and  then  join  hands  again;  I  could 
teach  my  lord  this  dance  purely ;  but  I  vow,  Mr 
Brisk,  I  can't  tell  how  to  come  so  near  any  other 
man.  Oh,  here's  my  lord,  now  you  shall  see  me 
do  it  with  him. 

[They  pretend  to  practise  part  of  a  country 
dance. 

Lord  Froth.  Oh,  I  see  there's  no  hiuai 

yet But  I  don't  like  this  familiarity.     [Aside. 

Lady  Froth.  Shall  you  and  I  do  our  close 
dance,  to  shew  Mr  Brisk  ? 

Lord  Froth.  No,  my  dear,  do  it  \'»ith  him, 

L.ady  Froth.  Til  do  it  with  him,  my  lord,  whe?> 
you  arc  out  of  the  way. 

2  A 
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Brisk.  That's  ooml,  'ccad,  that's  good  ;  deuce 
take  inc,  1  can  liardiv  hold  huii;liinf;  in  liis  face. 

[Aside. 

Lord  Froth.  Any  otiicr  time,  my  dear,  or  we'll 
tlaiiie  it  below. 

/,(/.///  Froth.  With  all  niv  heart. 

Jirl!<k.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  wait  on  yon — INIy 
cliarmiiiir  witfv  aneel  !  [To  her. 

Laili/  Froth.  We  shall  have  whisperina;  time 
enou5;,h,  you  kna»v,  since  we  are  partners. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Lady  Pi.v ant  and  Carei.css. 

Lruli/  Pli/.  ()  Mr  Careless,  Mr  Careless !  I'm 
riiint'd,   I'm  undone  ! 

i'drr.  What's  the  matter,  madam? 

7,</i/v  I'/i/.  (),  the  unluckiest  accident!  I'm 
afraid  1  shan't  live  to  tell  it  you. 

Care.  Heaven  forbid  !   What  is  it? 

Ladi/  P/i/.  I'nj  in  such  a  frif:ht ;  the  strangest 
f|uaiidarv  and  preniunire  !  I'm  all  over  in  an  nni- 
versal  agitation  !  I  dare  swear,  every  circumstance 

of  me  trembles. Oh,  your  letter,  your  letter  ! 

Bv  an  unfortunate  mistake,  I  have  given  sir  Paul 
your  letter  instead  of  his  own. 

Care.  Ihat  was  unlucky. 

Ludi/  F/i/.  O,  yonder  he  comes  rcadinsr  of  it  ! 
for  Heaven's  sake  ste|)  in  here,  and  advise  me 
quickly,  before  he  sees.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sir  Paul,  nith  the  letter. 

Sir  Paul.  O  Providence,  what  a  conspiracy  have 
I  discovered  ! — But  let  me  see  to  make  an  end 
on't [Riads.^  Hum '  After  suj)per,  in  the 

*  wardrobe,  by  the  gallery.  If  sir  Paul  should 
'  surprize  us,  I  have  a  commission  from  him  to 
'  treat  w  ith  you  about  the  very  matter  of  fact.' — 
jMatter  of  fact !  \^ery  pretty  ;  it  seems,  then,  I 
am  conducing  to  my  cuckoldom  ;  why,  this  is  a 
"very  traiterous  position  of  taking  up  arms  by  my 
authority  against  my  person  !  Well,  let  me  see — 
'  Till  then,  I  languish  in  expectation  of  my  ador- 

*  ed  charmer.  Di/in^  Ned  Careless.' 
Cads-bud,  would  that  were  matter  of  fact,  too  ! 
Die  and  be  danmed,  for  a  Judas  Maccabeus  and 
Iscariot  both  !  ()  fiiendship,  what  art  thou  but 
a  name!  Henceforward,  let  no  man  make  a  friend 
that  would  not  be  a  cuckold  :  for,  wliomsoever 
lie  receives  into  his  bosom,  will  fmd  the  way 
to  his  bed,  and  there  return  his  caresses,  with  in- 
terest, to  his  wife.  Have  I  approached  the  mar- 
ria>ie-bt'd  with  re\erence,  as  t(j  a  sjicred  shrine, 
and  must  I  now  fmd  it  jjolluted  bv  foreign  ini- 
({uity?  (J  my  lady  Plyant,  you  were  chaste  as  ice; 

but  you  are  melted  now,  and  false  as  water. 

lint  Providence  has  been  constant  to  me  in  dis- 
covering this  conspiracy ;  still  r  am  beholden  t<j 
Providence  ;  if  it  were  not  for  Providence,  sun, 
poor  sir  Paul,  thy  heart  would  break. 

Enter  Lady  Plyant. 
l.aJy  Ply.  80,  sir,  I  see  you  ha\c  read  the 


letter — Well,  sir  Paul,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
friend  Careless?  Has  he  been  treacherous,  or  did 
you  gi\  e  his  insolence  a  licence  to  make  trial  of 
your  wife's  suspected  virtue  ?  D'ye  see  here.^ — 
[Suatehes  the  letter  us  in  anger.'\  DK)k,  read  it ! 
Cad's  my  life,  if  I  thought  it  were  so,  I  would 
this  moment  renounce  all  connnunication  with 
you.  I'ngratefnl  monster  !  Ha?  Is  it  so  ?  .Ay,  I 
see  it,  a  |)lot  upon  mv  honour  ;  your  guilty  cheeks 
confess  it:  Oh,  where  shall  wronged  virtue  fly 
for  reparation  !  I'll  be  divorced  tliis  instant. 

Sir  Paul.  (Jads-bud,  what  shall  I  say?  This  is 
the  strangest  surpri/e  !  NN  liy,  I  don't  know  any 
thing  at  all ;  nor  1  don't  ki\ow  whether  there  be 
any  thing  at  all  in  the  world,  or  no. 

Ladj/  Pli/.  I  thought  I  should  try  you,  false 
man.  I,  that  ne^er  dissembled  in  my  life;  yet, 
to  make  trial  of  you,  pretended  to  like  that  mon- 
ster of  iniquity.  Careless,  and  found  out  that  con- 
ti-'vance,  to  let  you  see  this  letter;  which,  now, 
I  iind,  was  of  your  own  inditing — I  do,  heathen, 
I  do ;  see  my  face  no  more ;  I'll  be  divorced  pre- 
sently. 

Sir  Paul.  O  strange,  what  will  become  of  me  ! 
I  am  so  amazed,  and  so  overjoyed,  so  afraid,  and 
so  soiry. — But,  did  you  give  nie  this  letter  on 
purpose,  eh?  Did  you  ? 

J^adi/  Phi.  Did  I  ?  Do  you  doubt  me,  Turk, 
Saracen  ?  I  have  a  cousin  that's  a  proctor  in  the 
Conmions,  I'll  go  to  him  instantly 

Sir  Paul.  Hold,  stay,  I  beseech  your  ladyship — 
I  am  so  overjoyed,  stay,  I'll  confess  all. 

l.ddif  Phi.  ^VI^clt,  will  you  confess,  Jew  ? 

Sir  Paul.  ^^  hy,  now,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I 
had  no  hand  in  this  letter — Xay,  hear  me,  I  be- 
seech your  ladyship  :  The  devil  take  me,  now,  if 
he  did  not  go  l)eyond  my  connnission If  I  de- 
sired him  to  do  any  more  than  speak  a  good  word, 
only  just  for  me — Cads-bud,  only  for  poor  sir 
Paul — I  am  an  Anabaptist,  or  a  Jew,  or  what 
you  please  to  call  me. 

La(li/  Ply.  W'hy,  is  not  here  matter  of  fact? 

Sir  Paul.  jVy,  but,  by  your  own  virtue  and  con- 
tinencv,  the  matter  of  fact  is  all  his  own  doing. 
I  confess,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  have  some  ho- 
nours conferred  upon  me,  which  lie  all  in  your 
ladyship's  breast,  and  lie  being  a  well-spoken  man, 
I  desired  him  to  intercede  for  me. 

Ladi/  Ply.  Did  you  so  ?  Presumption  !    [Exit. 

Enter  Careless. 

Care.  Sir  Paul,  I  am  glad  I  have  met  w  ith  you ; 
'egad,  I  have  sail!  all  I  could,  but  cannot  prevail 
—  I'hen,  my  friendship  to  you  has  carried  me  a 
little  further  in  this  matter 

Sir  J'aul.  Indeed WvW,  sir — I'll  dissemble 

with  him  a  little.  [Aside. 

Care.  Why,  faith,  I  have,  in  my  time,  known 
honest  gentlemen  abused  by  a  pretended  coyness 
in  their  wives,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try  my  lady's 
virtue — .And,  when  I  could  not  prevail  lor  you, 
'egad,  I  pretended  to  be  in  love  myself — but  all 
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in  vain,  she  would  not  hear  a  word  upon  that 
subject;  then,  I  writ  a  letter  to  her;  I  don't 
know  what  effects  that  will  have,  luit  I'll  be  sure 
to  tell  you,  when  I  do ;  thouirh,  by  this  light,  I 
believe  her  virtue  is  impregnable. 

Sir  Paul.  O  Providence  !  Providence  !  What 
discoveries  are  here  made  !  Why,  this  is  better, 
and  more  miraculous  than  the  rest. 

Care.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Paul.  I  cannot  tell  you,  I  am  so  overjoy- 
ed ;  come  along  with  me  to  my  lady ;  I  cannot 
contain  myself;  come,  my  dear  friend. 

Care.  So,  so,  so,  this  diliiculty's  over.    \ Aside. 

\^Edeunt. 

Enter  Mellefoxt  and  Maskwei,i.,_//yw?  differ- 
ent doors. 

Me/.  ^laskwell,  {  have  been  looking  fur  you — 
It  is  within  a  quarter  of  eis^ht. 

j\'Iask.  My  lady  is  just  gone  into  my  lord's  clo- 
set ;  vou  had  best  steal  into  licr  chamber  before 
she  comes,  and  lie  concealed  there ;  otherwise, 
she  may  look  the  door  when  we  are  together,  and 
you  not  easily  g'et  in  to  sm-prizc  us. 

Mel.  Ha  ?  You  say  true. 

Mask.  You  had  best  make  haste;  for,  at'tcr  she 
has  made  some  apology  to  the  company  for  her 
own  and  my  lord's  absence  all  this  while,  she'll 
retire  to  her  cliamber  instantly. 

Alel.  I  go  this  moment  -.Now,  Fortune,  T  defy 
thee.  [_E.r(Y. 

Mask.  I  confess,  you  may  be  allowed  to  he 
secure  in  your  own  opinion ;  the  appearance  is 
very  fair;  but  I  ha\e  an  after-game  to  play,  that 
«hall  turn  the  tables ;  and  licre  comes  the  man 
that  I  must  manage. 

Enter  Lord  Touciiwood. 

Lord  Touch.  Maskwell,  you  are  the  man  I 
wished  to  meet. 

Mask.  I  am  happy  to  lie  in  the  way  of  your 
lordship's  commands. 

Lord  Touch.  \  have  always  found  you  prudent 
and  careful  in  any  thing,  tiiat  has  concerned  me 
or  my  family. 

Alask.  I  were  a  villain  else — I  am  bound  by 
duty  and  cratitude,  and  my  own  inclinaliou,  to 
be  ever  vour  lordship's  servant. 

Lord  Touch.  Enough You  are  my  friend  ; 

I  know  it :  Yet  there  has  been  a  thing  in  your 
knowledge,  which  has  concerned  me  nearly,  that 
you  have  concealed  from  me. 

Mask.  My  lord ! 

Lord  Touch.  Nay,  I  excuse  your  friendship  to 

my  uimatural  nephew  thus  far -But,  I  know, 

you  have  been  privy  to  his  impious  designs  upon 
my  wife.  This  evening,  she  has  told  me  all :  her 
good-nature  concealed  it  as  long  as  was  possible; 
but,  he  perseveres  so  in  villainy,  that  siie  has 
(old  me  even  you  were  weary  of  dissuading  him, 
though  you  ha\e  once  actually  hindered  him  fiom 
forcing  lier, 


Musk.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  I  cannot  make 
you  an  answer ;  this  is  an  occasion,  in  which  I 
woidd  not  willuigly  be  silent. 

Ijord  Touch.  I  know  you  would  excuse  him — 
Anti  I  know  as  well  that  vou  cannot. 

Musk.  Indeed,  I  was  in  hopes  it  Iiad  been  but 
a  youthful  heat,  that  might  have  soon  boiled  o\'er; 
but 

Lord  Tmich.  Say  on. 

Mask.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord — 
but  to  express  my  concern  ;  for  I  tiiink  his 
frenzy  increases  daily. 

Lord  Touch.  liow  !  give  me  but  proof  of  ir, 
ocular  proof,  that  I  may  justify  ray  dealing  with 
him  to  the  world,  and  share  my  fortunes. 

Mask.  O,  my  lord  !  consider  that  is  bard  : 
besides,  time  may  work  upon  him  :  then,  for  me 
to  do  it !  I  have  professed  an  everlasting  friend- 
ship to  him. 

Lord  Touch.  lie  is  your  friend,  and  what  am  I  ? 

Musk.  I  am  answered. 

Lord  Touch.  Fear  not  his  displeasure ;  I  will 
put  you  out  of  his  and  Fortune's  power  ;  and  for 
that  thou  art  scrupulously  honest,  I  will  secure 
thy  fidelity  to  him,  and  give  my  honour  never  to 
own  any  discovery  that  you  shall  make  me.  Can 
you  give  me  a  demonstrative  proof.''  Speak. 

Mask.  I  wish  I  could  not To  be  piviin,  my 

lord,  I  intended  this  evening  to  have  tried  all  ;;r- 
guments  to  dissuade  him  from  a  desiirn,  which  I 
suspect;  and,  if  I  had  not  succeeded,  to  have 
informerl  your  lordship  of  ^^  hat  1  knew. 

Lord  Touch.  I  thank  you.  W'nal  is  the  vil- 
lain's purpose  ? 

Mask.  He  has  owned  nothing  to  me  of  late, 
and,  what  I  mean  now,  is  only  a  bare  suspicion 
of  my  own.  If  your  lordship  will  meet  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  hence,  there,  in  that  lobbv, 
by  my  lady's  bed-chamber,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
you  more. 

Lord  Touch.  I  will. 

Mask.  My  duty  to  your  lordship  makes  me 
do  a  severe  piece  of  justice. 

Lord  Touch.  I  will  be  secret,  and  reward  your 
honesty  beyond  your  hopes.  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  opening,  shews  1^\ti\  Touchwood's 
chamber. 

Mellefoxt  solus. 

Mel.  Pray  Heaven  my  aunt   keep  touch  with 

her  assignation. Oh,  that  her  lord  were  but 

sweating  behind  this  hanging,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  what  I  shall   see — Hist,  slie   comes 

Little  docs  she  think  what  a  mine  is  just  ready  to 
spring  under  her  feet.     But,  to  my  post. 

[Goes  behind  the  hangings. 

Enter  L.\dy  Touchwood. 
Ladi/  Tovch.  'Tis  pight  o'clock  :    melhinks,  I 
should  have  found  him  here — Wiiodoes  not  pre- 
vent the  hour  of  lov  e.  outstays  the  time  ;  for,  to 
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be  duly  punctual,  is  loo  slow.— I  was  accusing: 
you  of  neglect. 

Enter  Maskwell. — Mellefont  alsconcling. 

ilfrtsA-.  I  cimfcss  vo'i  do  rci)roarh  nic,  when 
1  Ml'  you  li{'"«'  hofiM-c  mr;  but,  'ti.-.  tit  I  should 
be  still  behind-liaiul,  still  to  be  more  and  more 
indebted  to  your  t'oodness. 

Lmli/  Touch.  \(m  can  excuse  a  fault  too  well, 

not  to  have  been   to  blame A  ready  answer 

bhews  vou  were  prepared. 

Mas/;.  Ciuilt  is  ever  at  a  loss,  and  confusion 
Avaits  upon  it ;  when  innocence  and  hold  truth 
are  alwavs  ready  for  expression- 

l^uh)  Touch.  'Sot  in  love ;  words  are  tlie  weak 
support  of  cold  indilVercnce ;  love  has  no  lan- 
i^uat'c  to  he  heard. 

Music.  Kxcess  of  joy  has  marie  me  stupid  ! 
Thus  may  my  lips  be  ever  closed.  [Kisses  hrr.] 
And  thus— Oh,  "ho  would  not  lose  his  speech 
upon  c(jndition  to  have  joys  above  it! 

Lu(/i/  Touch.  Hold,  let  me  lock  the  door  first. 
[Goes  to  the  dooi\ 

Mask.  [Asidc:\  That  I  believed ;  'twas  well  I 
left  the  private  passasie  open. 

l^itb/  Touch.  So,  that's  safe. 

Mask.  And  so  may  all  your  pleasures  be,  and 
secret  as  this  kiss 

Mel.  And  may  all  treachery  be  thus  discover- 
ed !  [Leaps  out. 

Jjidi/  Touch.  Ah  !  [Shrieks. 

Mr/,  \illain !  ^  [Ofiers  to  draw. 

21usk.  Nay,  then,  there's  but  one  way. 

[Ruvs  out. 

Mel.  Sav  you  so?  were  you  provided  for  an 
escape  t  Hold,  madam,  you  have  no  more  holes 
to  vour  burrow ;  I  stand  between  you  and  this 
bally-port. 

Ladif  Touch.  Thunder  strike  thee  dead  for  this 
deceit,  immediate  lijihtniiii;  blast  thee,  me,  and 

the  whole  word  ! Oh  !  I  could  rack   myself. 

play  the  vulture  to  my  own  heart,  and  srnavv  it, 
piece-meal,  lor  not  hodins;  to  me  this  misfortune. 

Me/.  Ik-  patient 

lAidtf  Touch.  He  danmcd. 

Alel.  Consider,  I  have  you  on  the  hook  ;  you 
will  but  flounder  yourself  a  weary,  and  be,  never- 
theless, my  prisoner. 

Jjidi/  Toucli.  I'll  hold  my  breath  and  die,  but 
I'll  be  "free. 

Me/.  O  madam,  have  a  care  of  dyint:  unpre- 
pared ;  I  doubt  that  you  have  some  unrepcnted 
sins  that  may  han<;  hr-avy,  and  retard  your  dinht. 

l^tdi/  Touch.  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  say  } 
Whither  shall  I  turn.?  lias  hell  no  remedy.? 

.1/(7.  None.  Hell  has  served  you  even  as 
Heaven  has  done,  left  you  \o  yourself. — You  are 
in  a  kind  of  Knxiums  paradise  ;  yet,  if  you  j^lcase, 
yiiu  may  make  it  a  purgatory;  and,  with  a  little 
j)(  nantc  and  my  absolution,  all  this  may  turn  to 
a  iiood  account. 

Ladi/  'fouch.  [Asidc.^  Hold  in  my  passion,  and 


fall,  fall  a  little,  ihou  swelling  heart;  let  me  have 
some  intermission  of  this  rage,  and  one  minute's 
coolness  to  dissemble.  [She  weeps. 

Me/.  You  have  been  to  blame — I  like  those 
tears,  and  hope  they  are  of  the  purest  kind — pe- 
niteiuial  tears. 

laudy  Touch.  Oh,  the  scene  was  shifted  quick 
befcjre  me — I  had  not  time  to  think — I  was  sur- 
|)rised  to  see  a  monster  in  the  <j;lass,  and  now  I 
find 'tis  myself :  can  you  have  mercy  to  forgive 
the  faults  1  have  iuuigined,  but  never  put  in  prac- 
tice.? Oh,  consider,  consider  how  fatal  you  have 
been  to  me,  vou  have  already  killed  the  quiet  of 
this  life.  The  love  of  you  was  the  first  wander- 
ing  fire  that  e'er  misled  my  steps,  and  while  \  had 
only  that  in  view,  I  was  betrayed  into  unthought- 
of  ways  of  ruin. 

Mel.  May  I  believe  this  true? 

Jvrtf/;/  Touch.  Oh,  be  not  cruelly  incredulous ! 
How  can  you  doubt  these  streaming  eyes.?  Keep 
the  severest  eye  over  all  my  future  conduct,  and, 
if  I  once  relapse,  let  me  not  hope  forgiveness  ! 
'twill  ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin  me — my  lord 
siiall  sign  to  your  desires;  I  will  myself  create 
your  happiness,  and  Cynthia  shall  be  this  night 
your  bride^do  but  conceal  my  failings,  and  for- 
give. 

Mel.  Upon  such  terms,  I  will  be  ever  yours  m 
every  honest  way. 

3\Iaskwell  softlj/  introduces  Lonn  Touchwood, 
and  retires. 

Mask.  I  have  kept  my  word  ;  he  is  Iiere,  but  I 
must  not  be  seen. 

Lard  Touch.  Hell  and  amazement !  She  is  io 
tears  ! 

Ladi/  Touch.  [Kucelim:]  Eternal  blessings 
thank  you — ll;i !  my  lord  listening  !  Oh,  fortune 
has  o'erpaid  me  all,  all !  all's  ray  own  ! 

\^Aside. 

Mel.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  rise. 

Ludi/  Touch.  [Aloud?^  Never,  never !  I'll 
grow  to  the  ground,  be  buried  quick  beneath  it, 
ere  I'll  l)e  consenting  to  so  damned  a  sin  as  in- 
cest !  unnatural  incest ! 

M,i.  Ha! 

Lrtf/V  Touch.  Oh,  cruel  man,  will  you  not  let 
me  go  !  I'll  forgive  all  that's  past — O  Heaven, 
you  will  not  ravish  me  ! 

Mel.  Damnation  ! 

Lord  Touch.  Monster  !  dog !  your  life  shall 
answer  this 

[Draws,  and  runs  at  Mem.eiont;  is  held  In/ 
L.vDY  Touchwood. 

Ladi/  Touch.  O  Heavens,  my  lord  !  liold,  hold, 
for  Heaven's  sake  ! 

Me/.  Confusion,  my  uncle  !  Oh,  the  damned 
sorceress  ! 

iMdi/  Touch.  Moderate  your  nvic  good  my 
lord  !  He's  mad,  alas,  he's  mad — indeed  he  is, 
my  li^rd,  and  knows  not  what  he  does — see  how 
wild  hf  looks  I 
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Mel.  By  Heaven,  'twere  senseless  'not  to  be 
mad,  and  see  sucli  witchcraft. 
•   Lady  Touch.  My  lord,  you  hear  him,  he  talks 

Lord  Touch.  Hence  from  my  sight,  thou  living 
infamy  to  my  name  !  when  next  I  see  that  face, 
I'll  write  villain  in  it  with  my  sword's  point. 

Mel.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  will  not  go,  till  T 
have  made  known  my  wrongs — nay,  till  I  have 
made  known  yours,  which  (if  possible)  are  greater 
— though  she  has  all  the  host  of  hell  her  ser- 
vants ! 

Lady  Touch.  Alas,  he  raves !  For  Heaven's 
sake,  away,  my  lord  !  he'll  cither  tempt  you  to  ex- 
ti-avagance,  or  commit  som,e  himself. 

Mel.  Death  and  furies !  will  you  not  hear  me  ? 
why,  by  Heaven,  she  laughs,  grins,  points  to  your 
back ;  she  forks  out  cuckoldom  with  her  fingers. 


and  you  are  running  horn-mad  after  your  fortune. 
[^As  she  is  going,  she  tia-ns  back  and  smiles  at 
him. 

Lord  Touch.   I  fear  he's  mad,  indeed let's 

send  Maskwell  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady  Touchwood. 
Mel.  Send  him  to  her.  Oh,  I  could  curse  my 
stars,  fate,  and  chance;  all  causes  and  accidents 
of  fortune  in  this  life  !  but  to  what  purpose  ? 
They  talk  of  sending  Maskwell  to  me ;  I  never 
had  more  need  of  him — but  what  can  lie  do  f 
imagination  cannot  form  a  fairer  and  more  plau- 
sible design,  than  this  of  his,  which  has  miscar- 
ried— O  my  precious  aunt !  I  shall  never  thrive 
without  I  deal  with  the  devil,  or  another  woman. 
Women,  like  flames,  have  a  destroying  power. 
Ne'er  to  be  quenched,  till  they  themselves  de- 
vour. .  [Exit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Lady  Toucuwood  a7id  Maskwell, 

Lady  Touch.  Was  it  not  lucky  ? 

Mask.  Lucky !  fortune  is  your  own,  and  'tis 
her  interest  so  to  be ;  by  Heaven,  I  believe  you 
can  controul  her  power,  and  she  fears  it ;  though 
chance  brought  my  lord,  'twas  your  own  art  that 
turned  it  to  advantage. 

Lady  Touch.  'Tis  true,  it  might  have  been  my 
ruin — butyonder's  my  lord ;  I  believe  he  is  coming 
to  find  you;  I'll  not  be  seen. 

[Exit. 

Mask.  So;  I  durst  not  own  my  introducing  my 
lord,  though  it  succeeded  well  for  her,  for  she 
would  ha\e  suspected  a  design,  which  I  should 
have  been  puzzled  to  excuse.  My  lord  is  thought- 
ful— I'll  be  so,  too ;  yet  he  shall  know  my  thoughts ; 
or  think  he  does 

Enter  Loud  TorcnwooD, 

What  have  I  done  ? 

Lord  Touch.  Talking  to  himself! 

Mask.  'Twas  honest,  and  sliall  I  be  rewarded 
for  it?  No,  'twas  honest,  therefore  I  shall  not: 
nay,  rather,  therefore,  I  ought  not ;  for  it  re- 
wards itself. 

lAfrd  Touch.  Unequalled  virtue  !  [Aside. 

Mask.  But  should  it  be  known  !  then  I  have 
lost  a  friend  !  He  was  an  ill  man,  and  1  have 
gained  ;  for  half  myself  I  lent  him,  and  that  I 
have  recalled ;  so,  I  have  served  myself,  and,  what 
is  yet  better,  I  have  served  a  worthy  lord,  to 
whom  I  owe  myself. 

Lord  Touch.  Excellent  man  !  [Aside. 

Mask.  Yet  I  am  wretched — Oh,  there  is  a  se- 
cret burns  within  this  breast,  which,  should  it 
once  blaze  forth,  would  ruin  all,  consume  my 
honest  character,  and  brand  mc  with  the  name 
pf  villain. 


Lord  Touch.  Ha! 

Mask.  Why  do  I  love  !  Yet  Heaven,  and  my 
waking  conscience,  are  my  witnesses,  I  never 
gave  one  working  thought  a  vent,  which  might 
discover  that  I  loved,  nor  ever  must ;  no,  let  it 
prey  upon  my  heart;  for  I  would  rather  die  than 
seem  once,  barely  seem,  once  dishonest :  Oh, 
should  it  once  be  known  I  love  fair  Cynthia,  all 
this,  that  I  have  done,  would  look  like  rival's  ma- 
lice, false  friendship  to  my  lord,  and  base  self-in- 
terest. Let  me  perish  first,  and  from  this  hour 
avoid  all  sight  and  speech,  and,  if  I  can,  all 
thought  of  that  pernicious  beauty.  Ha  !  but 
what  is  my  distraction  doing?  I  am  wildly  talk- 
ing to  myself,  and  some  ill  chance  might  have  di- 
rected malicious  ears  this  way. 

[Seems  to  start,  seeing  my  lord. 

Lord  Touch.  Start  not — let  guilty  and  disho- 
nest souls  start  at  the  revolution  of  their  thoughts, 
but  be  thou  fixed,  as  is  thy  virtue. 

Musk.  I  am  confounded,  and  beg  your  lord- 
ship's pardon  for  those  free  discourses  which  I 
have  had  with  myself. 

Lord  Touch.  Come,  I  beg  your  pardon  that  I 
overheard  you,  and  yet  it  shall  not  need — honest 
Maskwell  !  thy,  and  my  good  genius,  led  me  hi- 
ther— mine,  in  that  I  have  discovered  so  much 
manly  virtue ;  thine,  in  that  thou  shalt  have  due 
reward  of  all  thy  worth.  Give  me  thy  hand — 
my  ncpliew  is  the  alone  remaining  branch  of  all 
our  ancient  family  ;  him  I  thus  blow  away,  and 
constitute  thee,  in  his  room,  to  be  my  heir — 

Mask.  Now,  Heaven  forbid — 

Lord  Touch.  No  more — I  have  resolved-^-the 
writings  arc  ready  drawn,  and  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  signed,  and  have  his  name  inserted— 
yours  will  fill  the  blank  as  well — I  will  have  no 
reply — let  mc  command  this  time,  for  'tis  the  last 
in  which  I  will  asstnne  authority — licreafter,  you 
shall  rule  where  I  have  power. 
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Mask.  I  liumhly  would  pptition 

ijord  Toiah.    I^  it  lor  yiiiirs<lt'!    [Maskut.i.t.  ! 
puusrsA     I'll  hear  of  iioiniiit  foranv  l)<>dv  (Uv. 

]\lasfc.  Thoii  witness,  Heaven,  For  me,  this 
wealtli  niul  ii(jnoiir  was  not  «»t"  inv  stt'kini:,  nor 
u(vj|(l  I  huilfl  mv  fortvnic  ou  aiwjtlier^s  nnn :  I 
i\M\  hnt  one  desire 

Lord  Toiic/i.  'llvni  sJialt  riijov  it.  If  all  I  am 
>vorth  ill  wcaltii  or  interest  can  jnuchase  Cyn- 
thia, she  is  thine.  I  am  sure  sir  Paul's  consent 
V  ill  follow  f'ortnne ;  I  will  quickly  shew  him 
which  way  that  is  eoiu'j;. 

Alaslx.  Vou  opjjix'ss  nir  with  bounty;  my  L'ra- 
titude  is  weak,  and  shrinks  hcncatli  the  weii;iit, 
and  cannot  rise  to  thank  yo" — what,  enjoy  my 
Jove  !  loFjiiivc  the  transjiorts  of  a  l)lessii)<r  so  un- 
expcctCHl.  so  unhoped  lor,  so  unthouc;lit  r^t! 

I^ril  Touch.  J  will  confirin  it,  and  rejoice  with 
thcc.  [  Erit. 

il/rt.tA-.  This  is  prosperous  indeed  !  why,  let 
liim  tind  me  out  a  xillain,  settJcd  in  possession  of 
a  fair  estate,  and  full  fruition  of  my  Jove;  I'll 
I)ear  the  railin;;s  of  a  losini;  gamester — but  should 
he  fmd  me  out  before  !  'tis  dangerous  to  delav — 
let  me  think — shoidd  my  lord  proceed  to  treat 
openly  of  my  marriii!];e  with  Cynthia,  all  must  be 
discovered,  and  IMellefoiil  can  be  no  longer  blind- 
ed. It  must  not  be;  nay,  should  my  lady  know- 
it — aye,  then  were  fine  woric  indeed  !  her  furv 
^vonld  spare  nothins;;,  tiiou<;h  she  involved  herself 
in  ruin.  No,  it  must  be  by  strataiiem — I  must 
deceive  IVfeliefont  once  more,  and  tret  my  lord  to 
consent  to  my  private  manu<:;ein«'nt.  lie  comes 
opportunely — now  will  I,  in  my  old  way,  discover 
the  whole,  real  truth  of  the  matter  to  him,  that 
he  may  not  suspect  one  word  on't. 

No  mask  like  open  truth  to  cover  lies, 

As  to  go  naked  is  the  best  disguise. 

Enter  Miii.LErosT. 

Mel.  Oh,  INIaskwell,  what  hopes  ?  I  nm  con- 
founded in  a  maze  of  thoughts,  each  leadins;  into 
another,  and  all  emlinsr  in  perplexity.  My  micle 
vill  not  see,  nor  hear  me. 

il/c/s/v.  No  matter,  sir;  don't  trouble  your  Iiend ; 
«li  is  in  my  power. 

jXlel.  How,  for  Heaven's  sake? 

Hhisk.  Little  do  you  think,  that  your  a)mt  has 
kept  her  word — how  the  devil  she  wrou^lu  mv 
lord  into  this  dotatie,  I  know  not ;  but  he  is  oouo 
to  sir  J'aul  about  my  marriaijc  witli  Cynthia,  and 
has  appointed  tne  his  heir. 

il7f/.  The  de\  il  he  has  !  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Musk.  I  liave  it,  it  must  be  Jjy  stratagem ;  for 
it  is  in  vain  to  make  application  to  him.  I  think 
I  have  that  in  my  head,  which  cannot  fail. — 
Where  is  Cynthia  ? 

JMef.  In  the  garden. 

Mask.  Let  us  (TO  and  consult  her :  my  life  tor 
yours,  I  cheat  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 


En<rr  Lotid  and'L.kvy  Toucinvoan. 

L'tdi/  Touch.  Maskwcll  your  heir,  and  niariT 
Cynthia  ! 

lA}rd  Touch.  I  'e:;iiinot  do  too  much  for  so 
mucli  merit. 

Lady  Touch.  But  this  is  a  thiiip;  of  too  trreat 
moment  to  b(^  so  suddenly  resolved.  Why  Cyn- 
thia ?  Why  must  hi;  be  married?  Is  tl«:rc  notre- 
ward  ciKrugh  in  raising  his  low  fortune,  but  lie 
must  mix  his  blood  with  mine,  and  wed  my 
niece  .^  How  know  you,  that  my  brother  will  con- 
sent, or  she?  nay,  Ire  himself,  pei'haps,  may  have 
affections  othci-whcre. 

Lord  Touch.  No,  I  am  con^lnce<l  he  loves 
her. 

].,adi/  Touch.  Maskwell  love  Cynthia !  impos- 
sible!  ^  ^ 

lAJrd  Touch.  I  tell  you,  he  confessed  it  to  me. 

Ludi/  Touch.  Confusion!  How  is  this  ! 

[Aside. 

T..ord  Touch.  His  humility  long  stifled  his  pas- 
sion ;  and  liis  love  of  Mellefont  would  have  made 
him  still  conceal  it :  but,  by  encouragement,  I 
\M'ung  the  secret  from  him,  and  know  he  is  no 
way  to  be  rewarded  but  in  her.  I  will  defer  my 
farther  proceedings  in  it,  till  you  have  considered 
it :  but  remember  how  we  are  both  indebted  to 
him.  [Exit. 

Ladi/  Toiich.  Both  indebted  to  him  !  Yes,  we 
are  both  indebted  to  him,  if  you  knew  all — vil- 
lain !  Oh,  I  am  wild  with  this  surprize  of  treach- 
erv  :  it  is  impossible;  it  cannot  be — he  lo\e  Cyn- 
thia! What  shai;  1  do?  How  shall  I  think?  I 
cannot  think— all  my  designs  are  lost,  my  love 
unsated,  my  reviMice  nniinished,  and  iVesh  cause 
of  fury  from  unthought-of  plagues  ! 

Enter  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  Madam,  sister,  my  lady  sister,  did 
you  see  my  lady,  my  w  ife  ? 

Lddt/  Touch.  Oh  !  Torture  I 

Sir  Paul.  (>ad's-bud,  I  cannot  find  her  hiah 
nor  low;   wliere  can  ^hc  lie,  think  vou? 

Lndt/  Touch.  Where  siie  is  serving  yon,  as  all 
your  sex  ought  to  be  served  ;  makin;:  vou  a  beast. 
Don't  you  know,  that  you  are  a  lo<jl,  brother? 

Sir  Paul.  A  fool ;  he,  he,  he!  you  are  merry — 
no,  no,  not  I ;  I  know  no  S'lcli  matter. 

Ladi/  Touch.  N\  hy,  then,  you  don't  know  half 
your  happiness. 

^•V;  Paul.  That's  n  jest,  with  all  my  heart,  faith 
and  troth — hnt  hark  ye,  my  lord  told  me  some- 
thing of  a  revolution  of  things;  I  don't  know 
wliat  to  make  on't — (»ad's-bud,  I  must  consult 
Jiiy  wife — he  talks  of  di.->iulKTiting  his  nephew, 
and  I  don't  know  what — look  you,  sister,  I  must 
know  what  my  girl  has  to  trust  to  ;  or  not  a  syl- 
lable of  a  wedding,  (nid'>-bud — to  shew  you  that 
1  am  not  a  fool. 

Lady  Touch.  Hear  me  :  consent  to  the  break- 
ing off"  this  marriage,  and  the  promoting  any 
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other,  without  consulting  me,  and  I  will  renounce 
all  blood,  all  relation  and  concern  with  you  for 
ever — nay,  I'll  be  your  enemy,  and  pursue  you  to 
destruction ;  I'll  tear  your  eyes  out,  and  tread 
you  under  my  feet. 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Good 
Lord,  what's  all  this  for?  Pooh,  here's  a  joke  in- 
deed— why,  whcre's  my  wife  ? 

Lady  Touch.  With  Careless,  in  the  close  ar- 
bour ;  he  may  want  you  by  this  time,  as  much  as 
you  want  her. 

Sh-  Paul.  Oh,  if  she  be  with  Mr  Careless,  'tis 
well  enough. 

ific/y  Touch.  Fool,  sot,  insensible  ox  !  but  re- 
member what  I  said  to  you,  or  you  had  better 
eat  your  own  horns ;  by  this  light,  you  had. 

Sir  Paul.  You  are  a  passionate  woman,  Gad's 
bud — but,  to  say  truth,  all  our  family  are  choleric  ; 
I  am  the  only  peaceable  person  amongst  them. 

\_Exeunt. 

jE«ffr  Mellefont,  Maskwell,  anrf  Cynthia. 

Mel.  I  know  no  other  way  but  this  he  has 
proposed ;  if  you  have  love  enough  to  run  the 
venture. 

Cifn.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  love 
enough — but  I  find  I  have  obstinacy  enough,  to 
pursue  wh;itever  I  have  once  resolved  ;  and  a 
true  female  courage  to  oppose  any  thing  that  re- 
sists my  will,  though  it  were  reason  itself. 

Mask,  that's  right — well,  I'll  secure  the  wri- 
tings, and  run  the  hazard  along  with  you. 

Ci/H.  But  how  can  the  coach  and  six  horses  be 
got  ready  without  suspicion  ? 

Mask.  Leave  it  to  my  care ;  that  shall  be  so 
far  from  being  suspected,  that  it  shall  be  got  rea- 
dy by  my  lord's  own  order. 

Mel.  How  ? 

Mask.  \\  hy,  I  intend  to  tell  my  lord  the  whole 
matter  of  our  contrivance;  that's  my  way. 

Mel.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mask.  Why,  I'll  tell  my  lord  I  laid  this  plot 
with  you,  on  purpose  to  beti'ay  you  ;  and  that, 
which  put  me  upon  it,  was  the  iinding  it  impos- 
sible to  gain  the  lady  any  other  way,  but  in  the 
hopes  of  her  marryinir  you. 

Mel.  So. 

Mask.  So,  why  so,  while  you  are  busied  in 
making  youi-self  ready,  I'll  wheedle  her  into  tiie 
coach  ;  and,  instead  of  you,  borrow  my  lord's 
chaplain,  and  so  run  away  with  her  myself. 

Mel.  Oh,  I  cf)nceive  you,  you'll  tell  him  so. 

Mask.  Tell  him  so  !  Aye ;  why,  you  don't 
think  I  mean  to  do  so? 

Mel.  No,  no;  ha,  ha!  I  dai'e  swear  thou  wilt 
not. 

Mask.  Therefore,  for  our  farther  security,  I 
would  have  you  disguised  like  a  parson,  that  if 
my  lord  siiould  have  curiosity  to  peep,  he  may 
not  discover  you  in  the  coach,  but  think  the  cheat 
is  carried  on  as  he  would  have  it. 

MeL  Excellent  Maskwell !  iIjou  wort  certain- 


ly meant  for  a  statesman  or  a  Jesuit — but  thou 
art  too  honest  for  the  one,  and  too  pious  for 
the  other. 

Mask.  Well,  get  yourselves  ready,  and  meet 
me  in  half  an  hour,  yonder,  in  my  lady's  dressing 
room ;  go  by  the  back-stairs,  antl  so  \ve  may  slip 

down    without    being   observed I'll    send   the 

chaplain  to  you  with  his  robes ;  I  have  made  him 
my  own — and  ordered  him  to  meet  us  to-morrow 
morning  at  St  Alban's ;  there  we  will  sum  up 
this  account  to  all  our  satisfactions. 

Mel.  Should  I  begin  to  thank  or  praise  thee, 
I  should  waste  the  little  time  we  have. 

[Exit  Mel. 

Mask.  Madam,  you  will  be  ready. 

Ci/n.  1  will  be  punctual  to  the  minute. 

[Going. 

Mask.  Stay,  I  have  a  doubt Upon  second 

thoughts,  we  had  better  meet  in  the  chaplain's 
chamber  here,  the  corner  chamber  at  this  end 
of  the  gallery ;  there   is   a  back  way  into  it,  so 

that  you  need  not  come  through  this  door 

and  a  pair  of  private  stairs  leading  down  to  the 
stables It  will  be  more  convenient. 

Cy».  I  am  guided  by  you — but  Mellefont  will 
mistake. 

Mask.  No,  no,  I'll  after  him  immediately,  and 
tell  him. 

Cj/ii.  I  will  not  fail.  [Exit. 

Mask.  Why,  qui  vult  decipi  decipiatur.  Tis 
no  fault  of  mine.  I  have  told  them  in  plain  terms 
how  easy  it  is  for  me  to  cheat  them ;  and  if  they 
will  not   hear  the   serpent's  hiss,   they  must  be 

stung   into  experience   and    future  caution 

Now  to  prepare  my  lord  to  consent   to  this 

But  first  I  nuist  instruct  my  little  I.evite  ;  there 
is  no  plot,  public  or  private,  that  can  expect  to 
prosper  without  one  of  lliem  has  a  finger  in  it; 
he  promised  me  to  be  witlun  at  this  hour — Mr 
Saygrace,  Mr  Saygracc  ! 

[Goes  to  the  chamber  door,  and  knocks. 

[Mr  Saygrace  looking  out.]  Sweet  sir,  I  will 
but  pen  the  last  line  of  an  acrostic,  and  be  with 
you  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ejaculation,  in  the  pro- 
nouncing of  an  Amen,  or  before  you  can 

Mask.  Nay,  good  Mr  Saygrace,  do  not  pro- 
loiig  the  time  by  describing  to  me  the  shortness 
of  your  stay;  rather,  if  you  please,  defer  the  fi- 
nishing of  your  wit,  and  let  us  talk  about  our 
business ;  it  shiUl  be  titlies  in  your  way. 

Enter  .Saygrace. 

Sa)/.  You  shall  prevail ;  I  would  break  ofl'  ia 
the  middle  of  a  sermon  to  do  you  a  pleasure. 

Alask.  You  could   not  do  me  a  greater 

except — — the  business  in  hand Have  you 

provided  a  habit  for  Mellefont? 

Sfii/.  I  have;  they  are  ir;adv  in  my  chamber, 
together  with  a  clean  starched  band  and  cutik 

jMusk.  Good  :  let  them  be  cariicd  to  him- — 
Have  you  stitched  tiie  gown-sleeve,  chat  he  may 
be  puziiled,  and  ^astc  time  in  pulling  it  on? 
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Sai/.  I  have ;  the  gown  nill  not  be  iiuliicil 
without  perplexity. 

Musk.  Meet  me  in  lialf  an  liour,  here,  in  your 
own  chamber.  When  Cynthia  conies,  let  there 
be  no  liijlit;  and  do  not  speak,  tliat  she  may  net 
distiii'ziiibh  you  from  Mellefont.  I'll  urge  haste 
to  excuse  your  silence. 

Sdi/.  You  have  no  more  connnands  ? 

Mii>>l;.  None,  your  text  is  short. 

Sai/.  But  pithy,  and  I  will  handle  it  with  dis- 
cretif)n. 

Mask.  It  will  be  the  first  you  have  so  served. 

[Exeimt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Lord  Tovchwood  and  Maskwf.ii.. 

Ix)rd  Touch.  Sure  I  was  born  to  be  controuled 
by  those  I  should  command  :  my  very  slaves  will 
shortly  give  me  rules  how  I  shall  govern  tiiem. 

Musk.  I  am  concerned  to  see  your  lordship 
discomposed 

lM7d  Touch.  Have  you  seen  my  wife  lately, 
or  disobliged  her? 

Mask.  No,  my  lord— — What  can  this  mean  ? 

l^Aside. 

Lord  Touch.  Then  Mellefont  has  urged  some- 
body to  incense  her Something  she  has  heard 

of  you,  which  carries  her  beyond  the  bounds  of 
patience. 

JMusk.  This  I  feared,  [ylsir/f.]  Did  not  your 
lordship  tell  her  of  the  honours  you  designed 
nie  ? 

Lord  Touch.  Yes. 

Musk.  'Tis  that ;  yon  know  my  lady  has  a 
high  spirit ;  she  thinks  I  am  unworthy. 

Lord  Touch.  Unworthy  !  'Tis  an  ignorant  pride 
in  her  to  think  so Honesty  to  me  is  true  nobi- 
lity. However,  'tis  my  will  it  shall  be  so,  and 
that  should  he  convincing  to  her  as  much  as  rea- 
son  By  Heaven,  I'll   not  be  wit'e-ridden  ! — 

Were  it  possible,  it  should   be  dime  this  night. 

Musk.  By  Heaven !  he  meets  my  wishes,  [jlside.] 
Few  things  arc  impossible  to  willing  minds. 

Lord  Touch.  Instruct  me  how  this  may  be 
done ;  you  ^hall  '^cc  I  want  no  inclination. 

Musk.  I  hud  laid  a  small  desiiin  for  to-morrow 
(as   love  will  be  inventing)  which   I    thouiiht  to 

communicate  to  your  l(jrdshij) But  it  may  be 

as  well  done  to-night. 

Lord  Touch.  Here  is  company Come  this 

way,  and  tell  me.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  C.\rei.i:ss  and  Cynthia. 

Caic.  Ts  not  that  he,  now  gone  out  with  my 
lord  ? 

Ci/n.  Yes. 

Cure.   By  Heaven  !  there's  treachery. The 

confusion  that  I  saw  your  father  in,  my  lady 
Touchwood's  passion,  v\ilh  what  imperfectly  I 
overheard  bet\veen  my  lord  and  her,  confinn  me 
iu  my  fears.     Where's  Mellefont? 

Cyn.  Here  he  comes. 


Enter  Mellefont. 

Did  Mask  well  tell  you  any  thing  of  the 

chaplaui's  chamber  ? 

Mel.  No:  my  dear,  will  you  get  ready? — The 
things  are  all  iu  my  chamber;  I  want  nothiu" 
but  the  habit. 

Care.  You  are  betrayed,  and  IMaskwell  is  the 
villain  I  always  thought  him. 

Cj/n.  When  yon  were  gone,  he  said  his  mind 
was  changed,  and  bid  me  meet  him  in  the  chap- 
lain's room,  pretending  immediately  to  follow 
you,  and  give  you  notice. 

Care.  There's  Saygrace  tripping  by,  with  a 
bundle  under  his  arm — He  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  INlaskwell  metuis  to  use  his  chamber;  let's 
follow  and  examine  him. 

Alel.  'Tis  loss  of  time 1  cannot  think  him 

false.  [Exeunt  Mel.  and  Care. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

Cj/n.  My  lord  musing  ! 

Lord  Touch.  He  has  a  quick  invention,  if  this 

w^ere  suddenly  designed Yet  he  says  he  had 

prepared  my  chaplain  already. 

Ci/n.  How  is  this  I  Now  1  fear,  indeed. 

Lord  Touch,  Cynthia  here !  Alone,  fair  cousin, 
and  melancholy? 

Cj/n.  Your  lordship  was  thoughtful. 

Lo>-d  Touch.  My  tlioughts  were  on  serious  bu- 
siness, not  worth  your  hearing. 

Cy«.  JMiiie  were  on  treachery  concerning  you, 
and  may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Lord  Touch.  Tieachery  concerning  me  !  Pray, 
be  plain Hark  !  What  noise  ! 

l\lusk.  [Within.]  W'ill  you  not  hear  me  ? 

Ladi/  Touch.  [Within.]  No,  monster  !  Trai- 
tor !  No ! 

Cyn.  My  lady  and  INlaskwell !  This  may  be 
lucky — My  lord,  let  me  entreat  you  to  stand  be- 
hind this  screen,  and  listen  ;  perhaps  this  chance 
may  give  you  proof  of  what  you  never  could  have 
believed  from  ray  suspicions. 

Enter  L«c(y  Tot: CH wood,  with  a  dagger,  and 
Maskwell:  Cynthia  artd  Lord  Tovch- 
wood abscond,  listening. 

Ladi)  Touch.  You  want  but  leisure  to  invent 
fresh  falsehood,  and  sooth  me  to  a  fond  belief 
of  all  your  tictions ;  but  I  will  stab  the  lie,  that's 
forming  in  your  heart,  and  save  a  sin  in  pity  to 
your  soul. 

Jillisk.  Strike  then — since  you  will  have  it  so. 

Ludi/  Touch.  Ha!   a  steady  villain  to  the  last! 

Musk.  Come,  why  do  you  dally  with  me  thus? 

Ludi/  'Touch.  Thy  stubborn  temper  shocks  me, 

and   you   knew  it  would This  is  cunning  all, 

and  not  courage ;  no,  1   know  thee  well But 

thou  shait  miss  thy  aim. 

Musk.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ladi/  Touch.  Ha  !  Do  you  mock  my  rage  ? 
Then  this  shall  punish  your  fond,  rash  attempt  ! 
Again  smile  !  [Goes  to  strike. 
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-And  such  a  smile  as  speaks  in  ambisuity  ! 
Ten  thousand   uicanin-is   lurk  in  each  corner  of 
that  van  JUS  face. 

0  !  that  they  were  written  in  thy  heart, 

That  I,  with  this,  mi!;ht  lay  thee  open  to  my  sight! 

But  then  'twill  be  too  late  to  know 

Thou  hast,  thou  hast  found  the  only  way  to  turn 
my  raa;e ;  too  well  thou  knowest  my  jealous  soul 
could  never  bear  uncertainty.     Speak,  then,  and 

tell  me Yet  are  you  silent?  Oh,  1  am  wilder- 

ed  m  all  passions !  But  thus  my  an^er  melts — 
[Weeps.]  Here,  take  this  poniard,  for  my  very 
spirits  faint,  and  I  want  strennrh  to  hold  u  ;  thou 
hast  disarmed  my  soul.  [Gives  the  dagger. 

Lord  Touch.  Amazement  shakes  me — Where 
■will  this  end  ? 

Alask.  So,  'tis  well let  yqur  wild  fury  have 

a  vent,  and  when  you  haxe  temper,  tell  me. 

Lady  Touch.  Now,  now,  now  I  am  calm,  and 
can  hear  you. 

Musk.  [Aside]    Thanks,    my  invention :    and 

now   I   have    it  for  you Fii-st  tell  me,   what 

urged  you  to  this  violence?  For  your  passion 
broke  out  in  such  imperfect  terms,  that  yet  I  am 
to  learn  the  cause. 

Ludi/  Touc/t.  My  lord  himself  surprised  me 
with  the  news,  you  were  to  marry  Cynthia — That 
you  had  owned  your  love  to  him,  and  h\>  indul- 
gence would  assist  you  to  attain  your  ends. 

Ci/n.  How,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Touchy  Pray  forbear  all  resentments  for 
awliile,  mid  let  us  hear  the  rest. 

Mask.  I  grant  you,  in  appearance  all  is  true  ; 

1  seemed  consenting  to  mv  lord  ;  nay,  transport- 
ed with  the  blessiuL^ But  could  you  think  that 

I,  who  had  been  happy  in  your  loved  embraces, 
could  e'er  be  fond  of  inferior  slavery  ? 

Ci/n.  Xav,  good  my  lord,  forbear  resentment, 
let  us  hear  it  out. 

Lord  Touch.  Yes,  I  will  contain,  though  I  could 
burst.  [Aside. 

Aliisk.  I,  that  had  wantoned  in  the  rich  circle 
of  your  world  uf  love,  could  be  confined  within 
the  puny  province  of  a  girl  r  No — Yet,  though 
I  dote  on  each  last  favour  more  than  all  the  rest, 
though  I  would  give  a  limb  for  every  look  you 
cheaply  throw  away  on  any  other  object  of  your 
lo\e  ;  yet  so  far  I  prize  your  pleasun^s  over  my 
own,  that  all  this  seeming  plot  that  I  have  laid, 
has  been  to  gratify  vour  taste,  and  cheat  the 
world,  to  prove  a  faithful  rogue  to  you. 

iMdj/  'Touch.  If  this  were  true But  how  can 

it  be  ? 

Mask.  I  have  so  contrived,  that  Mellefont  will 
presently,  in  the  chaplain's  habit,  wait  for  Cynthia 
in  your  flressiiiii-rooiu:  liut  I  liave  put  the  chauiie 
upon  her,  that  she  mav  be  otherwhere  employed. 
I)ii  you  procure  her  niiht-iiowii,  and,  with  your 
hood  tied  over  your  face,  meet  him  in  her  stead; 
you  may  go  privately  by  the  back-stairs,  and,  uii- 
iierceived,  there  you  may  propose  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  uncle's  favour,  if  he  will  comply  with 
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your  desires,  li'ii  cfise  i^  desperate,  and,  I  be- 
lieve,  he  will  yield  to  any  condition If  not, 

here,  take  this ;  you  may  employ  it  better  than 
in  the  heart  of  one  who  is  nothing,  when  not 
yours.  [Gives  the  dagger. 

Ludi/  Touch.  Thou  canst  deceive  every  body — 
Nay,  tiiou  hast  deceived  me ;  but  it  is  as  I  would 
wish Trusty  villiiin  !  I  could  worship  thee. 

21ask.  No  more It  wants  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  the  time  ;  and  Mellefont's  love  will  car- 
ry him  there  before  his  hour. 

Lui/j/  Touch.  I  go,  I  fly,  incomparable  Mask- 
well !  "  [Exit. 

Mask.  So !  this  was  a  pinch  indeed ;  my  inven- 
tion was  upon  tiie  rai'k,  and  made  discovery  of 
her  last  phjt  :  I  h(jpe  Cynthia  and  my  chaplaiu 
will  be  ready.     I  will  prepare  for  the  expedition. 

[Exit. 

CvNTHiA  and  Lord  ToucuAvood  come  forward. 

Ci/n.  Now,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Touch.  Astonishment  binds  up  my  rage ! 
\'illainv  upon  villainy  !  Heavens,  what  a  long 
track  of  dark  deceit  has  this  discovered !  I  am 
confounded  when  1  look  back,  and  want  a  clue  to 
guide  mc  through  the  various  mazes  of  unheard-of 
treachery.  My  wife  !  Damnation  !  My  hell  ! 

Ci/n.  My  lord,  have  patience,  and  be  sensible 
how  gi-eat  our  happiness  is,  that  this  discovery 
was  not  made  too  late. 

Lo?'d  'Touch.  I  thank  you,  yet  it  may  be  still 
too  late,  if  we  don't  presently  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plots Ha  !  I'll  do  it.     Where  is 

Mellefont,  mv  poor  injured  nephew  ?  How  shall 
I  make  him  ample  satisfaction? 

C(/«.  I  dare  answer  for  him. 

Lord  Touch.  I  do  him  fresh  wrong  to  question 
his  forgiveness,  for  I  know  him  to  be  all  good- 
ness  Yet  my  wife  !  Damn  her  ! — She'll  think 

to  meet  him  in  that  dressing-room — Was  it  not 
so  ?  And  Maskwell  will  expect  you  in  the  chap- 
lain's chamber — For  once  I'll  add  my  plot  too — 
let  us  hasten  to  find  out,  and  inform  my  nephew; 
and  do  you,  quickly  as  you  can,  bring  all  the  com- 
pany into  this  gallery.  I'll  expose  the  strumpet 
and  the  villain.  [Exuunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  Lord  Froth  and  Sir  Paul. 

Lord  Froth.  By  Heavens !  I  have  slept  an  age 
— Sir  Paul,  what  o'clock  is  it?  Past  eight !  On 
my  conscience,  my  lady's  is  the  most  inviting 
couch,  and  a  slumber  there  is  the  prettiest  amuse- 
ment !  But  where  is  all  the  company  ? 

Sir  Paul,  The  company  !  Gad's  bud,  I  ulon't 
know,  my  lord  ;  but  here's  the  strangest  revolu- 
tion, all  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  I  hope  for  Provi- 
dence. 

Lord  Froth.  O  Heavens!  What's  the  matter? 
VVhere  is  my  wife  } 
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Sir  Paul.  All  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  sure  as  a 
gun. 

Lord  Froth.  How  do  you  mean  ?     My  wife  ! 

Sir  Paul.  The  strai)>:c!>t  posture  of  affairs  ! 

Ltird  Proth.  What !  my  wife  ? 

Sir  I'uuL  No,  no,  I  mean  llie  family.  Your 
ladv's  affairs  may  be  in  a  very  pxul  posture;  I 
saw  her  «»()  into  tlie  cardtn  wiili  .Mr  Brisk. 

Lord  Froth.  How?  Where,  wlicn,  what  to  do? 

Sir  Paul.  I  suppose  they  have  been  layiui;  tlieir 
heads  toi:etl>er. 

Li^rd  Froth.  I  low? 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  only  about  poetry,  I  suppose, 
my  lord  ;  making  couplets. 

Lord  Froth.  Couplets! 

Sir  Paul.  Oh,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Lady  pRoni  and  Brisk. 
Brisk.    Mv   lord,   your   humble  servant;    sir 
Paul,  yours— ^ — The  finest  ui2;ht ! 

Laiii/  Froth.  My  dear,  Mr  Brisk  and  I  have 
been  star-gazing  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Sir  Paul.  Does  it  not  tire  your  ladyship?  Are 
not  you  weary  with  looking  up  ? 

Lady  Froth.    Oh,  noi  I  love  it  violently 

Mv  dear,  you  are  melancholy. 

Lord  Froth.  No,  my  dear,  I  am  but  awake. 
Ladi/  Froth.  Snuff  some  of  my  spirit  of  harts- 
horn. 

Lord  Froth.  I  have  some  of  my  own,  thank 
you,  my  dear. 

Ludi/  Froth.  Well,  I  swear,  Mr  Brisk,  you  un- 
derstand astronomy  like  an  old  Kgyptian  ! 

Brisk.  Not  comparably  to  your  ladyship  ;  you 
are  the  very  Cynthia  of  the  skies,  and  queen  of 
stars. 

JLrtrfy  Froth.  That's  because  I  have  no  light, 
but  what's  by  reflection  from  you,  who  are  the 
sun. 

Brisk.  Madam,  you  have  eclipsed  me  quite, 

let  me  perish 1  caimot  answer  that. 

Ladj/  Froth.  No  matter- llarkee,  shall  you 

and  I  make  an  almanaik  together  ? 

Brisk.  With  all  my  soul Your  ladyship  has 

made  me  the  man  in  it  already,  I  am  so  full  of 
the  wounds  which  you  have  given. 

Ladi/  Froth.  O,  finely  taken  !  I  swear  now 
you  are  even  with  me ;  O  Parnassus,  you  have 
an  infinite  deal  of  wit ! 

Sir  Paul.  So  he  has,  Gads-bud ;  and  so  has 
your  ladyship. 

Enter  Lady  Plyant,  Careless,  o/jr/ Cynthia. 

Ladi/  Ply.  You  tell  me  most  surprising  things; 
bless  me,  who  would  e\er  trust  a  man  ?  O,  my 
heart  aches  for  fear  they  should  all  be  deceitful 
alike. 


Care.  You  need  not  fear,  madam ;  you  have 
charms  to  fix  inconstancy  itself. 

Lady  Ply.  O  dear,  you  make  me  blush. 

Lord  Fiulh.  Come,  my  dear,  shall  we  take 
leave  of  my  lord  and  lady  ? 

Cyn.  They  will  wait  upon  your  lordship  pre- 
sently. 

Lady  Froth.  i\Ir  Brisk,  my  coach  shall  set  you 
down. 

All.  What's  the  matter? 
[A  great  shriek  from  the  corner  of  the  stage. 

Enter  Lady  Touchwood,  and  runs  out  affright- 
ed, my  Lord  after  her,  like  a  parson. 

Lady  Touch.  Oh  !  I'm  betrayed Save  me, 

help  me  I 

Jjyrd  Touch.  Now,  what  evasion,  strumpet  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Stand  off,  let  me  go. 

Lord  Touch.  Go,  and  thy  own  infamy  pursue 

thee ! You  stare  as  you  were  all  amazed — I 

do  not  wonder  at  it But  too  soon  you'll  know 

mine,  and  that  woman's  shame. 

Enter  Mellefont,  disguised  in  a  parsons  habit, 
and  pulling  in  Maskwell. 

il/c/.  Nay,  by  Heaven  !  you  shall  be  seen 

Careless,  your  hand — Do  you  hold  down  your 
head?  Yes,  I  am  your  chaplain  ;  look  in  the  face 
of  your  injured  frieiuJ,  thou  wonder  of  all  false- 
hood. 

Lord  Touch.  Are  you  silent,  monster  ? 

]\[tl.  Good  Heavens!  How  I  believed  and  lo- 
ved this  man  !  Take  him  hence,  for  he  is  a  dis- 
ease to  my  sight. 

Lord  Touch.  Secure  that  manifold  villain. 

[^Servants  seize  him. 

Care.  jNIiracle  of  ingratitude  ! 

Brisk.  This  is  all  very  surprising,  let  me  perish. 

Lady  Froth.  You  know  I  told  you  Saturn  hook- 
ed a  little  more  angry  than  usual. 

Lord  Touch.  We'll  think  of  })iniishmcnt  at  lei- 
sure ;  but  let  me  hasten  to  do  justice,  in  reward- 

iuii  virtue  and  wronged  innocence. Nephew, 

1  hope  T  have  your  pardon,  and  Cynthia's? 

il/t7.  We  are  vour  lordship's  creatures. 

Lord  Touch.  And  be  each  other's  comfort 

Let  nic  join  your  hands Mutual  love,  lasting 

health,  and  circling  joys,  tread  round  each  happy 
year  of  your  long  lives. 

Let  secret  villainy  from  hence  be  warned, 
Howe'ei  in  private  mischiefs  are  conceived, 
Torture  and  shame  attend  their  open  birth  : 
Ijke  vipers  in  the  womb,  ba>e  treachery  lies 
Still  gnawiuii  that,  whence  first  it  did  arise; 
No  sooner  born,  but  the  vile  parent  dies. 

[Exeunt  o»>tJ(s. 
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MEN. 

Constant,    )        .,  ,. ,,    , 

XT  !  sentiemen  of  the  town. 

Heartfree,  S 

Sir  John  Brute,  a  drunken  debauchee. 

Lord  Rake.  1  ..    c       t .-  tj^ 

r       R  •      *  \  'companions  to  oiB  John  orute. 

Razor,  valet  de  chamhre  to  Sir  John  Brute. 
Justice  of  the  peace. 


Constable  and  Watch. 

WOMEN. 

Lady  Brute. 

Belinda,  attached  to  Heartfree. 

Lady  Fancyeul. 

Mademoiselle,  a  French  waiting-woman. 

Cornet,  servant  to  Lady  Faucyful. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— Sir  John  Brute's  house. 
Enter  Sir  John,  .solus. 

What  cloying  meat  is  love,  when  matrimony's 
the  sauce  to  it !  Two  years  marriage  has  de- 
bauched my  five  senses  !  Every  thing  I  see,  eve- 
ry thing  I  hear,  every  thing  I  feel,  every  thing  I 
smell,  and  every  thing  I  taste — metliinks  has  wife 
in  it  !  No  boy  was  ever  so  weary  of  his  tutor,  or 
girl  of  her  bib,  no  nun  of  doing  penance,  or  old 
maid  of  being  chaste — as  I  am  of  being  married. 
Sure  there  is  a  secret  curse  entailed  upon  the 
very  name  of  wife  !  My  lady  is  a  young  lady,  a 
fine  lady,  a  witty  lady,  a  virtuous  lady — and  yet 
I  hate  her.  There  is  but  one  thing  on  earth  I 
loath  beyond  her — that's  fighting.  Would  my 
courage  come  up  to  a  fourth  part  of  my  ill-na- 
ture, I  would  stand  buff  to  her  relations,  and  thrust 
her  out  of  doors.  But  marriage  has  sunk  ine 
down  to  such  an  ebb  of  rcsolutiojj,  I  dare  not 


draw  my  sword,  though  even  to  get  rid  of  my 
wife  !     But  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Lady  Brute. 

Ladj/  Brute.  Do  vou  dine  at  home  to-day,  sir 
John  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  do  you  expect  I  should  tell  you 
what  I  don't  know  myself.' 

Ladi/  Brute.  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
asking  you. 

Sir  John.  If  thinking  wrong  were  an  excuse  for 
impertinence,  women  might  be  justified  in  most 
things  they  say  or  do. 

Ladj/  Brute.  I  am  sorry  I  have  said  any  thing 
to  displease  you. 

Sir  John.  Sorrow  for  things  past  is  of  as  little 
importance  to  me,  as  my  dining  at  home  or 
abroad  ought  to  be  to  you. 

Ladi/  Brute.  My  enquiry  was  only  that  I  might 
have  provided  what  you  liked. 
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Sir  John  Six  to  four  you  had  been  in  the 
wroiii;  tlicTc  aiiain;  fur  whiit  I  liked  yesterday  [ 
don't  like  to-day  ;  and  what  I  like  to-dav,  'tis  odds 
J.  niav  not  like  to-morrow. 

I.(i(/i/  Brute,  liut  if  I  had  asked  vou  what  you 
liked?' 

Sir  John.  Why,  then,  there  wouUI  be  more 
askini;  about  it  than  the  tliin<i  is  worth. 

Liuh/  Brvtc.  I  wish  I  did  but  know  how  I 
niiulu  [dease  you. 

.S(/-  John.  Aye,  but  that  sort  of  knowledge  is 
not  a  wife's  talent. 

ImiI)/  Brute.  U  liatevcr  inv  talent  is,  I  am  sure 
my  w  ill  has  ever  been  to  make  yon  easy. 

Sir  John.  If  women  were  to  have  tlieir  wills, 
the  world  would  be  finely  coverned. 

Iak/i/  Brute.  What  reason  have  I  p,iven  you  to 
use  me  as  you  do  of  late.''  It  once  was  otlier- 
wisc  :  You  married  me  for  lo\  e. 

Sir  John.  And  you  mc  for  money ;  So  you  have 
your  ^c^^ard,  and  1  have  mine. 

Ladi/  Brute.  What  is  it,  that  disturbs  you  ? 

Sir  John.  A  parson. 

Lfidi/  Brute.  \N  hy,  what  has  he  done  to  you } 

Sir  John.  He  has  married  me.  f  Erif  Sir  ,Tohx. 

Ladi/  Brule.  Tiic  devil's  in  the  fellow,  I  think. 
T  was  told,  before  I  married  him,  that  thus 
'twould  be  :  But  1  thousiht  I  had  t  harms  enousli 
to  govern  him ;  and  that,  where  there  was  an 
estate,  a  woman  must  needs  be  happy :  So  my 
vanity  has  deceived  me,  and  my  ambition  has 
made  me  uneasy.  But  there's  some  comfort  still; 
if  one  would  bo  revens^ed  of  liim,  these  are  jjood 
times ;  a  woman  may  have  a  gallant,  and  a  sepa- 
rate maintenance  too — The  surly  puppy — yet  he's 
a  fool  for't :  I'or  hitherto  he  has  bien  no  mon- 
ster :  But  «ho  knows  how  far  he  may  provoke 
me?  I  never  loved  him,  yet  I  have  been  e\cr  true 
to  him  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  of  art 
and  nature  upon  a  poor  weak  woman's  heart,  in 
favour  of  a  tcmptinj:  lover.  Methinks  so  noble 
a  ditence,  as  I  have  made,  should  be  rewarded 
with  a  better  usaee — ( )r  who  can  tell — T'erhaps  a 
pood  part  of  «hat  I  suffer  from  my  husband,  may 
be  a  judiiment  upon  me  for  my  cruelty  to  my  lo- 
ver—  Lord,  with  \\hat  pleasure  could  I  iu(lul'.:e 
that  thought,  were  there  but  a  possibility  of  find- 
ing arguments  to  make  it  L'ood  !  And  how  do  1 
know  but  there  may — Let  me  sec — What  oppo- 
ses !■ — IVIy  matrimonial  vow — Why,  what  did  I 
vow  ?  I  tliiiik  I  promised  to  be  true  to  my  hus- 
band. U  <H  ;  and  he  promised  to  be  kind  tome: 
But  he  han't  kept  his  word — Why,  then  I'm  ab- 
solved from  mine.  (),  but  that  condition  was 
not  expres-ed — No  matter,  it  was  understood. 
Well,  by  all  I  see,  if  I  argue  tiie  matter  a  little 
longer  wirh  myself,  I  shall  not  find  so  many  bug- 
bears in  the  way,  as  I  thouiiht  I  shoulil.  Lord, 
what  fine  notions  of  virtue  do  we  women  take  up 
upon  the  credit  of  old  foolish  [)hilosophers  !  \'ir- 
tue  its  own  reward,  virtue's  this,  virtue's  that — 
Virtue's  au  ass.  and  a  gallant's  worth  foriy  on't. 


Enter  Belinda. 

Good-morrow,  dear  cousin. 

Bel.  (iootl-morrow,  madam;  you  look  pleased 
this  morning. 

I.udi/  Brute.  I  am  so. 

Bel.  With  what,  pray? 

Ldili/  Brute.  With  my  husband. 

Bel.  I'rown  husbands!  for  yours  is  a  proven 
king  fellow  :  .As  he  went  (jut  just  nmv,  I  prayed 
him  to  tell  me  what  time  of  day  it  was;  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  took  him  tor  the  church-clock,  tha^ 
was  obliged  to  tell  all  the  parish. 

Ijudii  Brute.  lie  has  been  saying  some  good 
obliging  things  to  me  too.  In  short,  Belinda,  he 
has  used  me  so  barbarously  of  late,  that  I  could 
almost  resolve  to  play  the  downright  wife — and 
cuckold  him. 

Bel.  That  would  be  downright  indeed. 

Ladi/  lu  utr.  W  hv,  after  ail,  tlicre  is  more  to 
be  said  t'or  it  tliau  you  wmild  imagine,  child.  lie 
is  the  flrst  aggressor,  not  I. 

Bel.  Ah,  but  you  know,  we  must  return  good 
for  evil. 

Ladi/  Brule.  That  may  be  a  mistake  in  the 
translation — Prithee  be  of  my  opinion,  Belinda; 
for  I'm  jxisitive  I'm  in  the  risiht ;  and  if  you'll 
keep  up  the  prerogative  of  a  woman,  you'll  like- 
wise be  positive  you  are  in  the  riiiht,  whenever 
you  do  any  thing  you  have  a  mind  to.  Hut  I 
shall  play  the  fool  and  jest  on,  till  1  make  you 
begin  to  think  I'm  in  earnest. 

Bel.  I  shall  not  take  the  liberty,  madam,  to 
think  of  any  thing,  that  you  desire  to  keep  from 
m(>. 

Lfidi/  Brute.  Alas,  mv  dear,  I  ha\e  no  secrets. 
My  heart  could  never  yet  confine  my  tongue. 

Bel.  Your  eyes,  vou  nu^an  ;  for  I'm  sure  I  have 
seen  them  gaddin'.;,  when  your  tongue  has  been 
locked  up  safe  enough. 

Judi/  Brute.  My  eyes  gadding  !  Prithee  after 
whom,  child  ? 

Bel.  Why,  after  one,  that  thinks  you  hate  him, 
as  much  as  I  know  vou  love  him. 

J-adij  Brute.  Constant,  you  mean  } 

V-el.  I  do  so. 

Ludi/  Brute.  Lord,  what  should  put  such  a 
thing  into  your  head  ? 

Bel.  That,  w  liic  h  puts  things  into  most  people's 
heads ;  observation. 

Ludt)  Brute.  W  hy,  what  have  you  observed,  in 
the  name  of  wonder? 

Bel.  I  have  observed  you  bin  -h,  when  you  met 
him;  force  yourself  away  from  him;  and  then  be 
out  of  humour  with  every  thing  about  you  :  In  a 
word,  never  was  a  poor  creature  so  spurred  on  by 
desire,  or  so  reined  in  with  fear  ! 

jMdi/  Brule.  How  strong  is  fancy  ! 

Bel.  How  weak  is  woman  ! 

l.udij  Brute.  Prithee,  ni( ce,  have  a  better  opi- 
nion oi"  your  aunt's  iuciinutioih. 
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Bel.  Dear  aunt,  have  a  better  opinion  of  your 
iiitce's  understandiiiti;. 

Lady  Brute.  You'll  make  me  angry. 

Bel.  You'll  make  mc  laugh. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  you  are  resolved  to  per- 
sist ? 

Bel.  Positively. 

Lady  Brute.  And  all  I  can  say — 

Bel.  Will  signify  nothing. 

Lady  Brute.  Though  I  should  swear  'twere 
false — 

Bel.  I  should  think  it  true. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  let  us  forgive,  \kissing  her^ 
for  we  have  both  offended :  1,  in  making  a  se- 
cret, you,  in  discovering  it. 

Bel.  Good  nature  may  do  much  :  But  you  have 
more  reason  to  foigive  one,  than  I  have  to  par- 
don the  other. 

Lady  Brute.  'Tls  true,  Belinda,  you  have  given 
me  so  many  proofs  of  your  friendship,  that  my 
reserve  has  been  indeed  a  crime  :  But  that  you 
may  more  easily  forgive  me,  remember,  child, 
that,  when  our  nature  prompts  us  to  a  thing  our 
honour  and  religion  have  forbid  us,  we  would 
(were  it  possible)  conceal,  even  from  the  soul  it- 
self, the  knowledge  of  the  body's  weakness. 

Bel.  Well,  I  hope,  to  make  your  friend  amends, 
you  will  hide  nothing  from  her  for  the  future, 
though  the  body  should  still  grow  weaker  and 
weaker. 

L^dy  Brute.  No,  from  this  moment,  I  have  no 
more  reserve ;  and,  for  a  proof  of  my  repentance, 
I  own,  Belinda,  I  am  in  danger.  Merit  and  wit 
assault  me  from  without,  nature  and  love  solicit 
me  within;  my  luisband's  barbarous  usage  piques 
me  to  revenge;  and  Satan,  catching  at  the  fair 
occasion,  throws  in  my  way  that  vengeance, 
which,  of  all  vengeance,  pleases  women  best. 

Bet.  'Tis  well  Constant  don't  know  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fortification ;  for,  o'  my  conscience, 
he'd  soon  come  on  to  the  assault. 

Lady  Brirte.  Ay,  and  I'm  afraid  carry  the  town 
too.  But  whatever  you  may  have  observed,  [ 
have  dissembled  so  well  as  to  keep  him  ignorant. 
So  you  see  I'm  no  coquet,  Belinda  :  And,  if  you 
follow  my  advice,  you  will  never  be  one  neither. 
Tis  true,  coquetry  is  one  of  the  main  ingre- 
dients in  the  natural  composition  of  a  woman, 
and  I,  as  well  as  others,  could  be  well  enough 
pleased  to  see  a  crowd  of  young  fellows  ogling, 
and  glancing,  and  watching  all  occasions  to  do 
forty  foolish  officious  things :  Nay,  should  some 
of  them  push  on,  even  to  hanging  or  drowning, 
Why — Faith — if  I  should  let  pure  wonr.m  alone, 
I  should  e'en  be  but  too  well  pleased  with  it. 

Bel.  I'll  swear,  'twoidd  tickle  me  strangely. 

Lady  Brute.  But,  after  all,  'tis  a  vicious  jirac- 
tice  in  us,  to  give  the  least  encouragement,  but 
\\'here  we  design  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  For 
it  is  an  unreasonable  thing  to  engage  a  man  in  a 
disease,  which  we,  before  hand,  rcsohc  we  will 
never  apply  a  cure  to. 


Bet.  It  is  true  ;  but  then  a  woman  must  aban- 
don one  of  the  supreme  bUssings  of  her  life, 
For  I  am  fully  convinced,  no  man  has  half  that 
pleasure  in  possessing  a  mistress,  as  a  woman  has 
in  jilting  a  gallant 

Lady  Brute.  The  happiest  woman,  then,  on 
earth  must  be  our  neighbour. 

Bel.  O  the  ioipertinent  composition  !  She  has 
vanity  and  affectation  enough  to  make  her  a  ri- 
diculous oriiiinal,  in  spite  of  all  that  ait  and  na- 
ture ever  furnished  to  any  of  her  sex  before  her. 

Lady  Brute.  She  concludes  all  men  her  cap- 
tives ;  and  whatever  course  they  take,  it  serves  to 
confirm  her  in  that  opinion. 

Bel.  If  they  shun  her,  she  thinks  it  is  modesty, 
and  takes  it  for  a  proof  of  their  passion. 

Lady  Brute.  And  if  they  are  rude  to  her,  it  is 
conduct,  and  done  to  prevent  town  talk. 

Bel.  When  her  folly  makes  them  laugh,  she 
thinks  they  are  pierced  with  her  wit. 

Lady  Brule.  And  when  her  impertinence 
makes  them  dull,  concludes  they  are  jealous  of 
her  favours. 

Bel.  All  their  actions  and  their  words,  she 
takes  for  granted,  aim  at  her. 

Lady  Brute.  And  pities  ail  other  women,  be- 
cause she  thinks  they  envy  her. 

Bel.  Prav,  out  of  pity  to  ourselves,  let  us  find 
a  better  subject;  tor  I  am  weary  of  this.  Do  you 
think  your  husband  inclined  to  jealousy  ? 

Lady  Brute.  O,  no  ;  he  does  not  love  me  well 
enough  for  that.  Lord,  how  wrong  men's  maxims 
are  I  They  are  seldom  jealous  of  their  wives,  un- 
less they  are  very  fond  of  them  :  whereas  they 
ought  to  consider  the  women's  inclinations,  for 
there  depends  their  fate.  Well,  men  may  talk; 
but  they  are  not  so  wise  as  we — that's  certain, 

Bel.   At  least  in  our  affairs. 

Ladi/  Brute.  Nay,  I  believe  we  should  out-do 
them  in  the  business  of  the  state  too :  For,  mc- 
thinks,  they  do,  and  undo,  and  make  but  bad 
work  on't. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  don't  we  get  into  the  intrigues 
of  government  as  well  as  they  } 

Lady  Brute.  Because  we  have  intrigues  of  our 
own,  that  make  us  more  sport,  child.  And  so, 
let's  in  and  consider  of  them.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  d)^essi7ig-7-oojn. 

Enter  Lady  Fancyful,  Mademoiselle,  and 
Cornet. 

Lady  Fun.  How  do  I  look  this  morning.' 
Cor.  Your  ladyship  looks  very  ill,  truly. 
Lady  Fan.  Lard,  how  ill-natured  thou  art. 
Cornet,  to  tell  me  so,  though  the  thing  should  be 
true.  Don't  you  know,  that  I  have  humility 
enough  to  be  but  too  easily  out  of  conceit  \\ith 
myself.''  Hold  the  glass;  I  dare  swear  that  will 
have  more  manners  than  you  have.  Mademoi- 
selle, let  me  have  your  opinion  too. 
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Uladi'in.  My  opinion  pp,  matam,  dat  your  la- 
dyship never  look  so  well  in  your  life. 

£«</*/  Fan.  Well,  the  Kreneh  are  the  prettiest 
oblit;ini;  peojjlc  !  they  say  the  most  acceptai)le, 
vell-manneretl  thinjrs — and  never  Hatter. 

Aladein.  Your  ladyship  say  great  justice  in- 
tced. 

Lady  Fan.  Nay,  every  thing's  just  in  my  hou'^e 
luit  Cornet.  Tiie  very  looking-t^iass  gives  her  the 
dementi.  Rut  I  am  almost  at'raid  it  tlatters  me, 
It  makes  me  look  so  very  enuatrinii. 

[Luiikhii;  afj'crtcdii/  in  the  f.'fws. 

Madem.  Intecd,  matam,  your  lace  pe  h;uid- 
5omer  den  all  dc  looking-glass  in  de  world,  croyez 
moy. 

Ladi/  Fan.  But  is  it  possible  mv  eyes  can  be 
so  lantruishin;; and  so  very  full  ot'  lire  ! 

Madem.  Matam,  it"  de  glass  was  burning-glass, 
1  believe  yoar  eyes  sec  de  tiro  in  de  house. 

J.iidi/  Fan.  You  may  take  that  night-gown, 
mademoiselle;  get  out  of  the  room.  Cornet;  1 
can't  endure  you.  This  wench,  methinks,  does 
look  so  insiilYerablv  uulv. 

Madcin.  Every  ting  look  ugly,  matam,  dat  stand 
by  your  lutiship. 

Ludif  Fan.  No  really,  mademoiselle  ;  methinks 
you  look  mighty  pretty. 

JMadem.  Ah  matam  I  de  moon  bave  no  eclat, 
van  dc  sun  appear. 

JMdy  Fun.  ()  pretty  expression  !  Have  you 
ever  been  in  love,  mademoiselle  f 

J\[ade/n.  Ouy,  matam.  [sigliing. 

Lady  Fun.  And  were  you  beloved  again .'' 

jilai/em.  No,  matam.  [sig/iuii;. 

Ladif  Fan.  O  ye  gods  !  What  an  unfortunate 
creature  should  I  be  in  such  a  case  !  But  nature 
lius  made  me  nice  for  my  own  defence  :  I'm 
nice,  strangely  nice,  mademoiselle.  I  believe, 
were  the  merit  of  v*bole  mankinrl  bestowed  upon 
one  single  person,  I  should  still  think  the  fellow 
wanted  something  to  make  it  worth  my  while  to 
take  notice  of  him :  And  yet  I  could  love  ;  nay, 
IJondly  love,  were  it  po^siltle  to  have  a  thing  made 
on  purpose  "for  me  :  For  I'm  not  cruel,  mademoi- 
felle  :  I'm  only  nice. 

Jilaildu.  Ah,  matam!  I  wish  I  was  fine  gentle- 
man for  your  sake.  I  do  all  de  ting  in  de  world, 
to  got  a  little  way  into  your  heart.  I  make  song, 
J  niiike  verse,  I  give  vou  de  serenade,  I  give  great 
many  present  t<j  mademoiselle;  I  no  eat,  I  no 
sleep,  I  be  lean,  I  Ije  mad,  I  hang  myself,  I  drow  n 
myself.  Ah,  ma  chore  dame,  que  je  vous  aime- 
lois  !  [Emliiacuig  her. 

Lady  Fan.  W^cll,  the  French  liave  strange 
obliging  ways  w  ifh  them ;  vou  may  take  those  two 
pair  of  gloves,  madcmoistdle. 

Madem.  Me  humbly  tank  my  sweet  lady. 

Enter  Servant,  uith  a  letter. 

Ser.  Madam,  liero's  a  letter  for  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Fan.  Tis  thus   I  am   importuned    every 

morninj:,    mademoiselle.       Pray,    how   do    the 


French  ladies,  wbcn  tbey  arc  thus  accablees  ? 

JMadeni.  ."\hitam,  doy  never  complain.  An 
contraire.     W  hen  one    Frense    laty  have  got  a 

hundred    lovor Den   she  do  all    she  can 

to  got  a  huntlred  more. 

Ladi/  Fan.  Well,  let  me  die,  I  think  tbey  have 
le  gout  bon.  For  'tis  an  unutterable  pleasure  to 
be  adored  by  all  the  men,  and  envied  by  all  the 

women Yet  I'll  swear  Fm  concerned   at  the 

torture  I  give  them.  Lard,  why  was  I  formed  to 
make  the  whole  creation  uneasy  ^  But  let  me 
road  my  letter.  \^lieads. 

'  If  you  bave  a  mind  to  hear  of  vour  faults, 
'  instead  of  being  praised  for  your  vutucs,  take 
'  the  pains  to  walk  in  the  Green-walk  in  Saint 
'  .James's  I'ark,  with  your  woman,  an  hour  hence. 
'  You'll  lliore  moc^t  one,  who  hates  you  for  some 
'  things,  as  ho  could  love  you  for  others,  and 
*  therefore  is  willing  to  endoavour  your  roforma- 

'  tion If  you  come    to   the  place  I   mention, 

'  you'll  know  who  I  am  :  if  you  don't,  you  never 
'  shall :  So  lake  your  choice.' 

This  is  strangely  familiar,  mademoiselle  ;  now 
have  I  a  provoking  fancy  to  know,  who  this  im- 
pudent fellow  is. 

JMadem.  Den  take  your  scarf  and  your  mask, 
and  go  to  de  rendezvous.  Dc  Frense  laty  do 
justomcnt  comme  0:1. 

J.ady  Fan.  Rendezvous !  What,  rendezvous 
with  a  man,  madcm(jisolie? 

Jifadew.  Kh,  pourquoy  non  ? 

Lady  Fan.  What,  and  a  man  perhaps  I  never 
saw  in  my  life  ! 

JMadem.  Taut  mleux :  Cost  done  quelque 
chose  de  nouveau. 

Lady  Fun.  Why,  how  do  I  know  what  designs 
he  may  have  .?  lie  may  intend  to  raviih  me,  for 
aught  I  know-. 

JMadem.  Ravish  .? — Bagatelle.  I  would  fain 
see  one  impudent  rogue  ravish  mademoiselle; 
t  )ui,  jc  le  voudrois  ! 

Lady  Fan.  O  but  my  reputation,  mademoi- 
selle, my  reputation;  ah,  ma  chore  reputation  ! 

Madem.  Matam- Quand   on    I'a    ime  fois 

perdue On  n'en  est  plus  t  mbarrassoe. 

Lady  Fan.  Fe,  madonioiselle,  f e  !  reputation 
is  a  jewel. 

Madem.  Qui  couto  bion  chore,  matam. 

Ludj/  Fun.  Why  sin-e  you  would  not  sacrifice 
your  honour  to  your  pleasure  } 

JMadem.  Je  suis  philosophe. 

Lady  F'an.  Bless  me,  how  you  talk  !  Why, 
what  if  honour  be  a  burden,  mademoiselle,  must 
it  not  lie  borne  ? 

Modem.  Chaqu'un  a  sa  fafon — Quand  quel- 
que chose  m'  incommode  moy — -je  m'eii  defais, 
vite. 

L.ady  Fan.  Get  yon  gone,  you  little  naughty 
Frenchwoman  you!  I  vow  and  swear  I  must  luni 
you  out  of  doors,  if  you  talk  thus. 
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Madcm.  Turn  me  out  of  doors  ! — turn  your- 
self out  of  doors,  and  go  see  what  de  gentleman 
have  to  say  to  you — Tenez.  ^^)ila  \_gii'ing  her 
her  things  hastily^  votre  esharpc,  voila  votre 
coife,  voila  votre  masque,  voila  tout.  Hey,  Mer- 
cure,  Coquin  :  Call  one  chair  for  matam,  and  one 
oder  [ca/ling  uithin]  for  me  :  Va  t'cn,  vite. 

l^Tiu-ning  to  her  lady,  arid  helping  her  on 
hastily  nith  her  things.^ 
Allons,  matara:  depechez  vous  done.    IMon  Dieu, 
quelles  scrupules  ! 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  for  once,  mademoiselle,  I'll 
follow  your  advice,  out  of  the  intemperate  desire 
I  have  to  know  who  this  ill-bred  fellow  is.  But 
I  have  too  much  delicatesse  to  make  a  practice 
on't. 

Modem.  Belle  chose  vra>Tnent  que  la  delica- 
tesse, lors  qu'ii  s'agit  de  se  divertir a  ca — 

Vous  voila  equipee.  Partons — lie  bien  .'' — qu  u\  ez 
vous  done  ? 

Lady  Tan.  J'ai  peur. 

Modem.  Je  n'en  point  moi. 

Lady  Fan.  I  dare  not  go. 

Madem.  Demeurex  done. 

Lady  Fan.  Je  suis  poltrone. 


Madem.  Tant  pis  pour  vous. 

Lady  Fan.  Curiosity's  a  wicked  devil. 

Madcm.  C'est  une  charmante  sainte. 

Lady  Fun.  It  ruined  our  iirst  parents. 

Madcm.  Ellc  a  bien  diverti  leurs  enfans. 

Lady  Fan.  L'honneur  est  contrc. 

Madtm.  Le  plaisir  est  pour. 

Lady  Fan,  Must  I  then  go  ? 

Madem.  Must  you  go  ? — Must  you  eat,  must 
you  drink,  must  you  sleep,  must  you  live .''  De 
nature  bid  you  do  one,  de  nature  bid  you  dotoder. 
\"ous  me  ferez  enrager. 

Lady  Fan.  But  reason  corrects  nature,  made- 
moiselle } 

Madem.  Elle  est  done  bien  insolente  ;  c'est  sa 
soeur  ainee. 

Lady  Fan.  Do  you  then  prefer  your  nature  ta 
your  reason,  mademoiselle  ? 

Madem.  Oui  da. 

Lady  Fun.  Pourquoi  ? 

]\ladem.  Because  my  nature  make  me  merry, 
my  reason  make  me  mad. 

Lady  Fan.  Ah,  la  mechante  Francoise  ! 

Madem.  Ah,  la  belle  Angloise  ! 

^Forcing  her  lady  off'. 


ACT     II. 


SCENE  1.— St.  James's  Park. 

"Enter  Lady  Fancyful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  I  vow,  mademoiselle,  I'm 
strangely  impatient  to  know  who  this  confident 
ftUow  is. 

Enter  Heartfree. 

Look,  there's  Heartfree.  But  sure  it  can't  be 
liim :  he's  a  professed  woman-hater.  Yet  who 
knows  what  my  wicked  eyes  may  have  done  ! 

Madem.  II  nous  approche,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  Yes,  'tis  he  :  Now  he  w  ill  be  most 
intolerably  cavalier,  though  he  should  be  in  love 
with  me. 

Heart.  Madam,  I'm  your  Inmiblc  servant ; 
I  perceive  you  have  more  humility  and  good 
nature  than  I  thought  you  had. 

Lady  Fan.  What  you  attribute  to  humility 
and  good  nature,  sir,  may,  perliaps,  be  only  due 
to  curiosity.  I  had  a  mind  to  know  w  ho  'twas,  had 
ill  manners  enough  to  w  rite  that  letter. 

[Thrvuing  htm  his  letter. 

Heart.  Well,  and  now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Lady  Fan.  I  am  so,  sir  :  Good-by  t'ye. 

Heart.  Nay,  hold  there;  llujugh  you  have 
done  your  business,  I  Iian't  done  mine  :  By  your 
ladyship's  leave,  we  must  have  one  moment's 
prattle  together.  Have  you  a  mind  to  be  the 
prettiest  wonian  about  town,  or  not  ?  How  she 
stares  upon  me  !  What !  this  passes  for  an  im- 
pertinent question  with  you  now,  because  you 
thi.ik  you  are  so  already. 


Lady  Fan.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  ask  a  question  in 
my  turn :  By  what  rigiit  do  you  pretend  to  ex- 
amine me  ? 

Heart.  By  the  same  right  that  the  strong  go- 
vern the  weak  ;  because  I  have  you  in  my  power ; 
for  you  cannot  get  so  quickly  to  your  coach,  but 
i  shall  have  time  enough  to  make  you  hear  every 
thing  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

LAidy  Fun.  These  are  strange  liberties  you 
take,  Mr  Heartfree. 

Heart.  Tiiey  are  so,  madam,  but  there's  no 
help  for  it;  for  know,  that  I  havea  design  upon  you. 

Lady  Fun.  Upon  me,  sir  I 

Heart.  Yes ;  and  one  that  will  turn  to  your 
glory,  and  my  comfort,  if  you  will  but  be  a  little 
wiser  than  you  use  to  be. 

Lady  Fan.  \"ery  well,  sir. 

Heart.  Let  me  see — Your  vanity,  madam,  I 
take  to  be  about  some  eight  degrees  higher  thati 
any  woman's  in  the  town,  let  t'other  be  who  she 
will;  and  my  indilTerence  is  naturally  about  the 
same  pitch.  Now  could  you  find  the  way  to  turn 
this  inditVercnce  into  fire  and  flames,  methinks 
your  vanity  ought  to  be  satisfietl;  and  this,  per- 
haps, you  ought  bring  about  upon  pretty  reason- 
able terms. 

Ludy  Fun.  And  pray,  at  what  rate  would  this 
indilference  be  hought  off,  if  one  should  have  so 
depraved  an  appetite  as  to  desire  it? 

Heart.  Why,  madam,  to  drive  a  quaker's  bar- 
gain, and  make  but  one  woid  with  you,  if  I  do 
part  with  it — vuu  nmst  lay  mc  down — yoin-  af- 
fectation. 
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Ladi/  Fun.  My  atTectatlon,  sir  ! 

Heart.  Whv,  1  ask  you  notliing  but  what  you 
inav  MTV  well  spare. 

lAtilt/  Fan.  You  grow  rude,  sir.  Come,  ma- 
deuioiselle,  'tis  hiiih  time  to  be  gone. 

Madem.  AJIons,  alloiis,  allons  ! 

Htart.  [sto/'piiig  t/icm.]  Nay,  you  may  as 
well  sfaud  still ;  for  hear  me  you  shall,  walk 
which  way  you  please. 

Ladi/  Fun.  What  ine;ui  you,  sir? 

Hunt.  I  uieau  to  tell  you,  that  you  arc  tlic 
most  iiMiiratetuI  woinau  upou  earth. 

hnJi/  Fan.  Uugratctul  1  To  whom  ? 

Htm  t.    I'o  nature. 

Lady  Fan.  Why,  what  lias  nature  done  tome.'' 

Htart.  \Vhat  you  liave  undone  by  art  !  It 
made  you  handsome ;  it  gave  you  beauty  to  a 
miracle,  a  shape  without  a  fault,  wit  enough  to 
make  them  relish,  and  so  turned  you  loose  to 
yotu-  own  discretion,  which  lias  made  such  work 
^^ith  you,  that  you  are  become  the  pity  ot'  our 
sex,  and  the  jest  of  your  own.  There  is  not  a 
feature  in  your  face,  but  you  have  found  the  way 
to  teach  it  some  affected  convulsion  ;  your  feet, 
your  hands,  your  very  linger  ends  are  directed 
never  to  move  \\ithout  some  ridiculous  air  or 
other;  and  your  language  is  a  suitable  trumpet, 
to  draw  people's  eyes  upon  the  raree  show. 

Mudan.  [aside. ^  Est  ce  qu'on  fait  I'amour  en 
Ansleterre  cornine  ca  1 

Lady  Fan.  [aside^  Now  could  I  cry  for  mad- 
ness, but  that  I  know  he'd  laugh  at  me  for  it ! 

Heart.  Now  do  you  hate  me  for  telling  ynu 
the  truth,  but  that's  because  you  don't  believe  'tis 
so  ;  for,  were  you  once  convinced  of  that,  you'd 
reform  for  your  own  sake. 

Lady  Fan.  Every  circumstance  of  nice  breed- 
ing must  needs  appear  ridiculous  to  one,  who  has 
so  natui'al  an  anti[jathy  to  good  mauiiers. 

Heart.  But  suppose  I  could  fmd  the  means  to 
convince  you,  that  the  whole  world  is  of  my 
opinion  .'' 

Lady  Fan.  ^\r,  tlioiigh  you,  and  all  the  world 
you  talk  of,  should  be  so  impertinently  oliicious, 
as  to  think  to  persuade  me  I  don't  know  how  to 
beiiave  invseif;  I  should  still  have  charity  enouL'h 
for  mv  own  understaiidiiis:,  to  believe  myself  in 
the  ri^lit,  and  ail  you  in  the  wrong. 

Madem.  1a'  voila  mort. 
[Fveunt  Lady  FANCirri,  /ind  MADr.MOiSELir..] 
Heart,  [iiazin^  after  Afr.]  There  her  sinsile 
clapper  has  published  the  sense  of  the  wholr  sex. 
Well,  this  once  I  have  endeavoured  to  wash  the 
black-moor  white,  but  henceforward  I'll  sooner 
undertake  to  teach  sincerity  to  a  courtier,  gene- 
rosity to  an  usurer,  hcjnesty  to  a  lawyer,  than 
discretion  to  a  woman,  I  see  has  once  set  her 
heart  upon  playing  the  fool. 

£«/cr  Constant. 
'JVIorrow,  Constant. 

Con.    Good-morrow,    Jack  :    What   arc   you 


doing  liere  this  morning.' 

Heart.  Doing !    guess  if  you  can Why  I 

haxe  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  my  lady 
laiuyful,  that  she's  the  most  foolish  woman 
about  town. 

Con.  A  pretty  endeavoar  truly! 

Heart.  1  ha\  e  told  her  in  as  plain  English  as 
I  could  speak,  both  what  the  town  says  of  her, 
and  what  1  think  of  her.  In  short,  I  have  used 
her  as  an  absolute  king  would  do  IMagna  Charta. 

Con.   And  how  does  she  take  it  ? 

Heart.  As  children  do  pills;  bite  them,  but 
can't  swallow  them. 

Con.  Hut,  prithee,  what  lias  put  it  into  your 
head,  of  all  mankind,  to  turn  reformer .? 

Heart.  Why,  one  thing  was,  the  morning 
hung  upon  my  hands,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  myself :  and  another  was,  that  as  little  as  I 
care  for  women,  I  could  not  see  with  patience 
one,  that  Heaven  had  taken  such  wondrous 
pains  al)out,  be  so  very  industrious  to  make  lier- 
self  the  jack-pudding  of  the  creation. 

Con.  Well,  now  could  I  almost  wish  to  see 
my  cruel  mistress  make  the  self-same  use  of 
what  Heaven  has  done  for  her,  tliat  so  I  might 
be  cured  of  the  same  disease,  that  makes  me  so 
very  uneasy;  for  love,  love  is  the  devil.  Heart- 
free. 

Heart.  And  why  do  you  let  tlie  devil  govern 

Con.  Because  I  have  more  flesh  and  bhxid 
than  grace  and  self-denial.  My  dear,  dear 
mistress — 'sdeath  !  that  so  genteel  a  woman 
should  be  a  saint,  w  hen  religion's  out  of  fashion. 

Heart.  Nay,  she's  much  in  the  wrong,  truly; 
but  who  knows  how  far  time  and  good  example 
may  prevail  ? 

Con.  O !  they  have  played  their  parts  in 
vain  :ilready  :  Tis  now  two  years  since  tiie 
damned  fellow  her  husband  invited  me  to  his 
wedding  ;  and  that  was  the  lirst  time  I  saw  that 
charming  woman,  \%hom  I  liave  loved  ever 
since ;  but  she  is  cold,  my  friend,  still  cold  as 
the  northern  star. 

Heart.  So  are  all  women  by  nature,  which 
makes  them  so  willing  to  be  wanned. 

Con.  O  don't  profane  the  sex  !  prithee  tliink 
them  all  angels  for  her  sake ;  for  she's  virtuous 
even  to  a  fault. 

Heart.  A  lover's  head  is  a  good  accountable 
thing  truly  ;  he  adores  his  mistress  for  being  vir- 
tuous, and  yet  is  \ery  angry  with  her,  because 
she  won't  be  lewd. 

Con.  Well,  the  only  relief  I  expect  in  my 
misery  is  to  see  thee,  some  day  or  other,  as 
deeply  engaged  as  myself,  which  will  force 
me  to  be  merry  in  the  midst  of  all  my  misfor- 
tunes. 

Heart.  That  day  will  never  come,  be  assured, 
Ned.  Kot  but  that  I  can  pass  a  night  with  a 
woman.  Nay,  I  can  court  a  woman  too,  call  her 
nymph,   angel,  goddess,  wiiat  you  please :  But 
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here's  the  difference  between  you  and  I ;  ^  pf  r- 
suade  a  woman  she's  an  angel,  and  she  persuades 
you  she's  one.  Prithee,  let  mc  tell  you  how 
I  avoid  falling  in  hjve ;  that,  which  serves  me 
for  prevention,  may  chance  to  serve  you  for  a 
cure. 

Con.  Well,  use  the  ladies  moderately,  then, 
and  I'll  hear  you. 

Heart.  That  using  them  moderately  undoes 
us  all ;  but  I'll  use  them  justly,  and  that  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with.  1  always  consider  a 
woman,  not  as  the  taylor,  the  shoemaker,  the 
tire-woman,  the  sempjjj^ress,  and  (which  is  more 
than  all  that)  the  poet  makes  her;  but  f  consi- 
der her  as  pure  nature  has  contrived  her,  and  that 
more  strictly  than  I  should  have  done  our  old 
grandmother  Eve,  had  I  seen  her  naked  in  the 
garden ;  for  I  consider  her  turned  inside  out. 
Her  heart  well  examined,  I  find  there  pride, 
vanity,  covetousness,  indiscretion;  but,  above  ail 
things,  malice  :  plots  eternally  forgmg  to  de- 
stroy one  another's  reputations,  and  as  honestly 
to  charge  the  levity  of  mens'  tongues  witli  the 
scandal  ;  hourly  debates  how  to  make  poor 
gentlemen  in  love  with  them,  with  no  other  in- 
tent but  to  use  them  like  docs  when  they  have 
done  ;  a  constant  desire  of  doing  more  mischief, 
and  an  everlasting  war  waged  against  truth  and 
good-nature. 

Con.  Very  well,  sir;  an  admirable  composi- 
tion, truly  ! 

Heart.  Then  for  her  outside,  I  consider  it 
merely  as  an  outside;  she  has  a  thin  tiffany 
covering  over  just  such  stuff  as  you  and  1  are 
made  of.  As  for  her  motion,  \)er  mien,  her 
airs,  and  all  those  tricks,  I  know  they  affect  you 
mightily.  If  you  should  see  your  mistress  at  a 
coronation,  dragging  her  peacock's  train,  with  all 
her  state  and  insolence  about  her,  'twould  strike 
you  with  all  the  awful  thoughts,  that  heaven  itself 
could  pretend  to  from  you  :  w  hereas,  I  turn  the 
whole  matter  into  a  jest,  and  suppose  her  strut- 
ling  in  the  self-same  stately  manner,  with  nothing 
on  but  her  stays,  and  her  under  scanty  quilted 
petticoat. 

Con.  Hold  thy  profane  tongue ;  for  I'll  hear 
no  more. 

Heart.  What,  you'll  love  on  then  ? 

Con.  Yes,  to  eternity. 

Heart.  Yet  tou  have  no  hopes  at  all  ? 

Con.  None. 

Heart.  Nay,  the  resolution  may  be  discreet 
enough ;  perhaps  you  hvive  found  out  some  new 
philosophy,  that  love,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  re- 
ward :  So  you  and  your  mistress  will  be  us  well 
content  at  a  distance,  as  others  that  have  less 
learning  are  in  coming  together. 

Con.  No  ;  but  if  slie  should  prove  kind  at  last, 
my  dear  Heartfree  !  [Embrncini^  him. 

Heart.  Nay,  prithee  don't  take  mc  for  your 
mistress ;  for  lovers  are  very  troublesome. 

Con.  Well,  who  knows  what  time  may  do  ? 
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Heart.  And  just  now  he  was  sure  time  could 
do  nothing ! 

Con.  Yet  not  one  kind  glance  in  two  years,  is 
somewhat  strange. 

Heart.  Not  strange  at  all ;  she  don't  hke  you, 
that's  all  the  business. 

Con.  Prithee,  don't  distract  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  you  are  a  good  handsome  young 
fellow,  she  might  use  you  better:  Come,  will  you 
go  see  her  .'  perhaps,  she  may  have  changed 
her  mind ;  there's  some  hopes  as  long  as  she's  a 
woman. 

Con.  O,  'tis  in  vain  to  visit  her  :  sometimes,  to 
get  a  sight  of  her,  I  visit  that  beast  her  husband, 
but  she  certainly  finds  some  pretence  to  quit  the 
room  as  soon  as  I  enter. 

Heart.  It's  much  she  don't  tell  him  you  have 
made  love  to  her,  too ;  for  that's  another  gijod- 
natured  thing  usual  amongst  women,  in  which 
they  have  several  ends.  Sometimes  'tis  to  re- 
commend their  virtue,  that  they  may  sin  with 
the  greater  security.  Sometimes  'tis  to  make 
their  husbands  fight,  in  hopes  they  may  be  killed, 
when  their  affairs  require  it  should  be  so :  but 
most  commonly  'tis  to  engage  two  men  in  a 
quarrel,  that  they  may  have  the  credit  of  being 
fought  for;  and  if  the  lover's  killed  in  the  businei-s, 
they  cry,  Poor  fellow  !  he  had  ill  luck — and  so 
they  go  to  cards. 

Con.  Thy  injuries  to  women  are  not  to  be  for- 
given. Look  to  it,  if  e\er  you  fall  into  their 
hands — 

Heart.  They  can't  use  me  worse  than  they  do 
you,  that  speak  well  of  them.  O  ho  !  here  comes 
the  knight. 

Enter  Sir  Johx  Brute. 

Your  humble  servant,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Servant,  sir. 

Heart.  How  does  all  your  family  ? 

Sir  John.  Pox  on  my  family  ! 

Con.  How  does  your  lady  ?  I  han't  seen  her 
abroad  a  good  while. 

Sir  John.  Do?  I  don't  know  how  she  does,  not 
I ;  she  was  well  enough  yesterday ;  I  han't  been 
at  home  to-night. 

Con.  What,  were  you  out  of  town  ? 

Sir  John.  Out  of  town  I  No,  I  was  drinking. 

Con.  You  are  a  true  Englishman ;  don't  know 
your  own  happiness.  If  I  -^ere  married  to  such 
a  woman,  1  would  not  be  from  her  a  night  for 
all  the  wine  in  France. 

Sir  John.  Not  from  her  ! — 'Oons — what  a 
time  should  a  man  have  of  tiiat ! 

Heart.  NVhy,  there's  no  division,  I  hope. 

Sir  John.  No;  but  there's  a  conjimction,  and 
that's  worse;  a  pox  of  the  parson — Why  the 
plague  don't  you  two  marry  !  I  lancy  I  look  like 
the  devil  to  you. 

Heart.  Why,  you  don't  think  you  have  horns, 
do  you  ? 
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Sir  John.  No,  I  believe  my  wife's  religion  will 
keep  liir  lioncst. 

Hemt.  And  what  will  make  her  keep  her  re- 
ligion^ 

Sii  John.  Persecution;  and  therefore  she  shall 
li;nt   It 

Htdii.  Have  a  care,  kniuiit;  women  are  lend- 
er thin»:s. 

Sir  John.  And  \et,  nutliinks,  'tis  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  break  their  hearts. 

Con.  fv,  t\  I  yon  have  one  of  the  best  wives 
in  the  woild,  and  yet  you  seem  the  most  uneasy 
lui>haiiil. 

Sir  Joliii.  Best    wives! the   woman's   well 

enuiiiih  ;  she  has  mo  vice,  that  I  knou  of,  hut 
she's  a  witf,  and — damn  a  wife !  if  I  were  married 
to  a  hi>;j^licad  of  claret,  matrimony  would  make 
me  hate  it. 

Hiurl.  Why  did  you  marry  then?  You  were 
old  oiiouirl)  to  know  your  own  mind. 

Si/  John.  \Vhy  di<l  I  marry  ?  I  married,  he- 
caii-o  I  had  a  mind  to  lie  with  her,  and  she 
won  if!  not  let  me. 

Heart.  Why,  did  you  ravi>h  hor? 
Sir  John.  Yes,  and  so  have  hed;:ed  myself  into 
foriv  ijuarrels  with  her  relations,  besides  buyiii;j, 
mv  j)ard(jn:  but,  more  than  all  that,  you  must 
know  I  was  afraid  of  my  soul  in  those  days;  for 
I  kept  siieakinii,  cowardly,  company;  fellows, 
that  wont  to  chiu'ch,  said  sjrace  to  their  meat, 
and  had  not  the  least  tincture  of  quality  about 
thcin. 

H((irt.  But  I  think  you  are  got  into  a  better 
ganir.  now. 

.S(/'  John.  Zoons,  sir,  my  hu'd  Rake  and  I  are 
hand  and  glove  :  I  believe  we  may  get  our  bones 
broke  together,  to-night;  have  you  a  mind  to 
share  a  frolic  ? 

Con.  Not  I,  truly ;  my  talent  lies  to  softer 
exercises. 

Sir  John.  Wliat,  a  down-bc^d  and  a  strumpet? 
A  pox  of  venerv,  I  say.  Will  you  come  and 
drink  with  me  this  afternoon? 

Con.  I  can't  drink  to-day,  but  we'll  come 
and  sit  an  hour  with  you,  if  you  will. 

Sir  John.  Phugh!  pox,  sit  an  hour  !  why  can't 
you  drink  ? 

Con.  Because  I  am  to  see  my  mistress. 
Sir  John.  Who's  that? 
Con.  Why,  do  you  use  to  tell  ? 
Sir  John.  Yes. 
Con.  *^o  wfint  I. 
Sir  John.  Why  ? 
Con.  B{  cause,  'tis  a  secret. 
.Sir  John.  \\  f>uldmy  wife  knCw  it!  'twould  be 
no  secret  long. 

Con.  Why,  do  you  think  she  can't  keep  a  se- 
cret ? 

Sir  John.  No  more  than  she  can  keep  Lent. 
Heart.   I'rithee,  fell  it  her  to  trv,  Constant. 
Sir  John.  No,  pntliee  dou't,  that  I  mayn't  be 
plai^ued  with  it. 


Con.    ril  hold  you  a  guinea  you  don't  make 
her  tell  it  you. 

Sir  John.  I'll  liold  you  a  guinea  I  do. 
Con.  Which  way  ? 

.SV;  John.  N\  iiy,  I'll  beg  her  not  to  tell  it  me. 
lit  art.  Nay,  if  any  thing  docs  it,  that  vill. 

Con.  But  do  you  think,  sir 

Sir  John.  'Oons,  sir,  1  think  a  woman  and  a  se- 
cret are  the  two  impertinentest  themes  in  the 
universe :  therefore,  j)ray  let's  hear  no  more  of 
my  wife,  nor  your  niistnss.  Danm  them  both, 
with  all  my  heart,  and  every  thing  else,  that 
daggles  a  petticoat,  except  four  generous  whores, 
who  are  drunk  with  my  hjrd  Hake  and  I,  ten 
times  in  a  fortnight. 

[El-it  Sir  John. 
Con.    Here's  a  dainty  fellow    for   you !    And 
the   \  eriest  coward,  too.      But  his  usage  of  his 
wife  makes  me  ready  to  stab  the  villain. 

Heart.  Lovers  are  short-sighted  :  all  their 
senses  run  into  that  of  feeling.  This  proceeding 
of  his  is  the  only  thing  on  earth  ran  make  your 
fortune.  If  any  thing  can  prevail  w  ith  her  to  ac- 
ic|)t  of  a  gallant,  'lis  his  ill  usage  of  her.  Pri- 
thee, take  heart,  I  have  great  hopes  for  you  : 
and,  since  [  can't  bring  yon  quite  olf  her,  I'll  en- 
deavour to  bring  you  quite  on  ;  for  a  whining  lo- 
ver is  the  dannied'st  c(jmpanion  upon  earth. 

Con.  My  dear  friend.  Hatter  me  a  little  more 
with  these  hopes ;  for,  whilst  they  prevail,  I  have 
Heaven  within  me,  and  could  melt  with  joy. 

Heart.  Pray,  no  melting  yet ;  let  things  go 
farther  first.  This  afternoon,  perliaps,  we  shall 
make  some  advance.  In  the  mean  while,  let's 
go  dine  at  Locket's,  and  let  hope  get  you  a  sto- 
mach. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Lady  Fanciful's  house. 

Enter  Lady  Fanciful,  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lad^  Fan.  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  im- 
portune, mademoiselle  ? 

Maileni.  Intced,  inatam,  to  say  de  trute,  he 
want  leetel  good-breeding. 

LaiJj/  Fan.  Good-breeding  !  lie  wants  to  be 
caned,  mademoiselle :  an  insolent  fellow  !  and 
yet,  let  me  expose  my  weakness,  'tis  the  only  man 
on  earth  I  could  resolve  to  dispense  my  favours 
on,  were  he  but  a  fine  gentleman.  Well  !  did 
men  but  know  liow  deep  an  impression  a  line 
gentleman  makes  in  a  lady's  heart,  they  would 
reduce  all  their  studies  to  that  of  good-breeding 
alone. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  dine  yet  ? 

Im(Ii/  Fan.  Yes,  let  them  serve.  [Exit  Ser- 
vant.Y  Sure  this  lleartfree  has  bewitched  me. 
Mademoiselle.  You  can't  imagine  how  oddly  he 
mixt  himself  in  my  thoughts,  durin;:  my  rapture, 
even  now.  I  vow  'tis  a  thousand  pities  he  is  not 
more  polished  ;  don't  you  think  so  ? 
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Marlem.  Matam,  I  tink  it  so  great  pity,  dat  if 
I  was  in  your  larlyship's  place,  I  take  him  home 
in  ray  lioiise,  I  lock  liim  up  in  my  closet,  and  1 
never  let  him  go  till  I  teach  him  every  ting  dat 
fine  laty  expect  from  line  ijentclman. 

Lady  Fan.  Why,  truly,  I  believe  I  should  soon 
subdue  his  brutality ;  for,  without  doubt,  he  has 
a  strange  penchant  to  grow  fond  of  me,  in  spite 
of  his  aversion  to  the  sex,  else  he  would  ne'er 
have  taken  so  much  pains  about  me.  Lord,  how 
proud  would  some  poor  creatures  be  of  such  a 
conquest !  but  I,  alas  !  I  don't  know  how  to  re- 
ceive as  a  favour,  what  I  take  to  be  so  infinitely 
my  due.  But  what  shall  I  do  to  new-mould  him, 
mademoiselle  ?  for,  till  then,  he  is  my  utter  a\  er- 
sion. 

Madem.  Matam,  you  must  laugh  at  him  in  all 
de  place  dat  you  meet  him,  and  turn  into  dc  re- 
ticule all  he  say,  and  all  he  do. 


Lady  Fan.  Why,  truly,  satire  has  ever  been  of 
■vondrous  use  to  reform  ill  manners.  Besides^ 
'ris  my  particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks.  I  can 
ue  severe,  strangely  severe,  when  f  will,  made- 
moiselle. Give  me  the  pen  and  ink — I  fmd  my- 
self vvhimsical — I'll  write  to  him — or,  I'll  let  it 
alone,  and  be  severe  upon  him  tlr.it  way.  \Sit- 
ting  down  to  write,  rising  up  again.]  Yet  ac- 
tive severity  is  better  than  passive.  [Sitting 
down.]  'ris  as  good  to  let  it  alone,  too ;  for 
e\  ery  lash  I  give  him,  perhaps  he'll  take  for  a  fa- 
vour. Yet,  'tis  a  thousand  pities  so  much  satire 
should  be  lost.  [Sitting.]  But,  if  it  should  have 
a  wrong  effect  upon  hiin,  'twould  distract  me. — 
rfi«s'/«^.]  Well,  I  must  write  thougii,  after  all. 
[Silting^  Or,  I'll  let  it  alone,  which  is  the  same 
thinu.     j  Rising.] 

Madem.  La  voiia  deterininec. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    m. 


SCENE  L 


Sir  Joh.v,  Lady  Brute,  and  Belinda  rising 
from  the  table. 

Sir  John.  Here;  take  away  the  things;  I  ex- 
pect company.  But  first  bring  me  a  pipe ;  I'll 
smoke.  [To  a  servant. 

Lady  Brute.  Lord,  Sir  John,  I  wonder  you 
won't  leave  that  nasty  custom. 

.SV;-  John.  Prithee,  don't  be  impertinent. 

Bel.  [To  Lady  Brute.]  I  wonder  who  those 
are,  he  expects  this  afternoon  ? 

Jjudy  Brute.  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  : 
perhaps  'tis  Constant ;  he  comes  here  some- 
times ;  if  it  does  prove  him,  I  am  resolved  I'll 
share  the  visit. 

Bel.  We'll  send  for  our  work,  and  sit  here. 

Lady  Brute.  He'll  clioak  us  with  his  tobacco. 

Bel.  Nothing  will  choak  us,  when  we  are  do- 
ing what  we  have  a  mind  to.     Lovewell ! 

Enter  Lovewell. 

Love.  iMadam. 

Lady  Brute,  iiere ;    bring  iny  cousin's  work 
and  mine  hither. 
[Exit  Lovewell,  and  re-enters  zcith  their  work. 

Sir  John.  W  hy,  pox,  can't  you  work  somewhere 
else .? 

Lady  Brute.  We  shall  be  careful  not  to  dis- 
turb you,  sir. 

_  Bel.  Your  pipe  would  make  you  too  thouiiht- 
ful,  uncle,  if  you  were  left  alone ;  our  prittle 
prattle  will  cure  your  spleen. 

Sir  John.  Will  it  so,  Mrs  Pert !  Now  I  believe 
it  will  so  increase  it,  [Si/ting  and  smoking.]  I 
shall  take  my  own  house  for  a  paper-mill. 

Lady  Brute.  [To  BvAAsn\  aside.]  Don't  let's 
jnind  him  ;  let  him  say  what  he  will. 

,S7r  John.    A  woman's  tongue  a  cure  for  the 


spleen  !  'Oons — [Aside.] — If  a  man  had  got  the 
head-ache,  they  would  be  for  applying  the  same 
remedy. 

Lady  Brute.  You  have  done  a  great  deal,  Be- 
linda, since  yesterday. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  have  worked  very  hard ;  how  do 
you  like  it  ?  ' 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  'tis  the  prettiest  fringe  in  the 
world  r  Well,  cousin,  you  have  r!ie  happiest  fan- 
cy :  prithee,  advise  me  about  altering  my  crim- 
son petticoat. 

Sir  John.  A  pox  o'  yoiir  petticoat !  here's  such 
a  prating,  a  man  can't  digest  his  own  thou2:!its 
for  you. 

Lady  Brute.  Don't  answer  him. — [Aside.] — 
Well,  what  do  yon  advise  me? 

Bel.  Why,  really,  I  would  not  alter  it  at  all. 
Virthinks,  'tis  very  pretty  as  it  is 

I^udy  Brute.  Aye,  that's  true  :  but,  you  know, 
one  grows  weary  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the 
world,  when  one  has  had  them  long. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  have  taught  her  that. 

Bel.  Shall  we  provoke  him  a  little .'' 

Lady  Brute.  With  all  my  heart.  Belinda, 
don't  you  long  to  be  married  ? 

Bel.  Why,  there  are  some  things  in  it  which 
I  could  like  well  enouiih, 

Ladi/  Brute.  What  do  you  think  you  should 
di-like".? 

Bel.  My  husband,  a  hundred  to  one  else, 

Ladi/  Brute.  O  ye  wicked  wrctcii  I  sure  you 
don't  speak  as  you  think  .'' 

Bel.  Yes,  I  do:  especially  if  he  smoked  to- 
bacco.''     .  [He  looks  ear/ust'y  at  them. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  that  many  times  takes  oft" 
worse  smells. 

Bel.    Then  he  must  smell  very  ill  indeed. 

Ladi/  Brute.  So  some  men  will,  to  keep  their 
wives  from  coming  near  them. 
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Bel.  TliL-n  tliose  wives  should  cuckold  tlieni  tit 
a  distniici'. 

[He  rises  in  a  furif,  tliro7es  hix  pipe  at  tliein, 
and  drives  them  out.  As  they  run  off]  Con- 
stant andll^wxTVRi.v.  enter.  Lady  Brite 
runs  a}:uinst  Constant.] 

Sir  John.  'Oons,  cet  you  up  stairs,  you  coiifc- 
dcratiiiL'  strumpets,  you  ;  or  I'll  cuckold  you  with 
a  vcDiicancc  ! 

Ludy  Brute.  O  Lord,  he'll  beat  us,  he'll  beat 
us  !   Dear,  dear  Mr  Constant,  save  us. 

[Exeunt. 

Sir  John.  I'll  cuckold  you,  with  a  pox  ! 

Con.  Heaven  !  sir  John,  what's  the  matter.? 

Sir  John.  Why,  these  two  i^entlewonien  did 
but  hear  me  say  I  exjiectcd  you  here  this  attcr- 
noon  ;  upon  which,  they  presently  resolved  to 
take  up  the  room,  o'  purpose  to  plague  me  and 
my  friends. 

Con.  Was  that  all  ?  Why,  wc  should  have  been 
glad  of  their  company. 

Sir  John.  Then  I  should  have  been  weary  of 
yours ;  for  I  can't  relish  both  tt)gether.  They 
found  fault  with  my  smokiiis;;  tobacco,  too;  and 
said  men  stunk.  But  I  have  a  good  mind — to 
say  somethiuir. 

Con.  No,  nothinn;  aiiainst  the  ladies,  pray. 

Sir  John.  Split  the  ladies  !  Come,  will  you  sit 
down?  Give  us  some  wine,  fellow.  You  won't 
smoke .'' 

Con.  No,  nor  drink  neither,  at  this  time;  I 
must  ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  John.  What,  this  mistress  of  yours  runs  in 
your  head  !  I'll  warrant  it's  some  such  squeamish 
minx  as  my  wife,  that's  crown  so  dainty  of  late, 
she  finds  fault  even  witii  a  dirty  shirt. 

Hcfirt.  That  a  woman  may  do,  and  not  lie  very 
flainty  neither. 

Sir  John.  Pox  of  tiie  women  !  let's  drink. — 
Come,  you  shall  take  one  jiiass,  though  I  send 
for  a  box  of  lozenges  to  sweeten  your  mouth  af- 
ter it. 

Con.  Nay,  if  one  elass  will  satisfy  you,  I'll 
drink  it,  without  puttins:  you  to  that  expence. 

Sir  John.  Why,  that's  honest.  I'ill  some  wine, 
sirrah :  so  here's  to  you,  gentlemen — a  \n  ife's  the 
devil.     To  your  being  both  married. 

[They  drink. 

Heart.  O,  your  most  humble  servant,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  wine? 

Con.  'Tis  very  good,  indeed. 

Heart.  'Tis  admirable. 

Sir  John.  Then  give  us  t'other  glass. 

Con.  No,  pray  excuse  us  now  :  we'll  come 
another  time,  and  then  we  won't  spare  it. 

Sir  John.  This  one  glass,  and  no  more.  Come. 
it  shall  be  your  mistress's  health :  and  that's  a 
great  compliment  from  me,  I  assure  you. 

Con.  And  'tis  a  very  obliging  one  to  me  :  so 
gi\e  us  the  glas.ses. 

Sir  John.  So;  let  her  live.     [Sir  Jou:i  coughs 
■I  the  g/«.w.] 


Heart.  And  be  kind. 

Con.  ^^  hat's  the  matter  ?  does  it  go  the  wrong 
way  ? 

Sir  John.  If  I  had  love  enough  to  be  jealous,  I 
should  take  this  for  an  ill  omen  :  for  I  never 
drank  my  wife's  health  m  my  life,  but  I  puked  in 
the  glass. 

Con.  Oh,  she's  too  virtuous  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable man  jealous. 

Sir  John.  Fox  of  her  virtue  !  If  I  could  but 
catch  her  adulterating,  I  miglit  be  divorced  from 
her  by  law. 

Heart.  And  so  pay  her  a  yearly  pension,  to  be 
a  distinguished  cuckold. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  there's  my  lord  Rake,  colonel  Bu]Iy> 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  at  the  Blue  Posts,  de- 
sire your  company. 

Sir  John.  Cod's  so,  we  are  to  consult  about 
playing  the  devil  to-night. 

Heart.  Well,  we  won't  hinder  business. 

Sir  John.  Methinks,  I  don't  know  how  to  leave 
you  two  :  but,  for  once,  I  must  make  bold.  Or 
look  you  ;  may  be  the  conference  may'nt  last 
long:  so,  if  you'll  wait  here  half  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  ;  if  I  don't  come  then — why  then — I  won't 
come  at  all. 

Heart.  [To  Constant.]  A  good  modest  pro- 
position, truly!  [Aside. 

Con.  But  let's  accept  on't,  however.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  ? 

Heart.  Well,  sir,  to  shew  you  how  fond  we 
are  of  your  company,  we'll  expect  your  return  as 
long  as  wc  can. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  may  be  I  may'nt  stay  at  all ; 
but    business,   you   know,   must  be   done.      So, 

your  servant or,  hark  you,  if  you  have  a  mind 

to  take  a  frisk   with  us,   I  have  an  interest  with 
my  lord  ;  I  can  easily  introduce  you. 

Con.  We  are  much  beholden  to  you ;  but,  for 
my  parr,  I  am  engaged  another  way. 

Sir  John.  What !  to  your  mistress,  I'll  war- 
rant. Prithee,  leave  your  nasty  punk  to  enter- 
tain herself  with  her  own  lewd  thoughts,  and 
make  one  with  us  to-night. 

Con.  Sir,  'tis  business  that  is  to  employ  me. 

Heart.  And  me  ;  and  business  must  be  done, 
vou  know. 

Sir  John.  Aye,  women's  business,  though  the 
world  were  consumed  for  it. 

[Erit  Sir  .Tohn. 

Con.  Farewell,  beast ;  and  now,  my  dear 
friend,  wouhl  my  mistress  be  but  as  complaisant 
as  some  men's  wives,  who  think  it  a  piece  of  good 
breeding  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  husband's 
friend,  in  his  absence  ! 

Heart.  Why,  for  your  sake,  I  could  forgive 
her,  though  she  should  be  so  complaisant  to  re- 
ceive something  else  in  his  absence.  But  what 
wav  shall  we  invent  to  see  her .? 
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Con.  Oh,  ne'er  hope  it:  invention  will  prove 
as  vain  as  wishes. 

Enter  Lady  Brute  and  Belinda. 

Heart.  What  do  you  think  now,  friend  ? 

Con.  I  think  I  sliall  swoon. 

Heart.  I'll  speak  first,  then,  whilst  you  fetch 
breath. 

Lady  Brute.  VVe  think  ourselves  obliged,  gen- 
tlemen, to  come  and  return  you  thanks  for  your 
knight  errantry.  We  were  just  upon  being  de- 
voured by  the  liery  dragon. 

Bel.  Did  not  his  fumes  almost  knock  you 
down,  gentlemen  ? 

Heart.  Truly,  ladies,  we  did  undergo  some 
liardships;  and  should  have  done  mure,  if  some 
greater  heroes  than  ourselves,  hard  by,  had  not 
diverted  him. 

Con.  Though  1  am  glad  of  the  service  you  are 
pleased  to  say  we  have  done  you,  yet  I  am  sor- 
r3'  we  could  do  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by  ma- 
king ourselves  privy  to  what  you  would,  perhaps, 
have  kept  a  secret. 

Ladi/  Brute.  For  sir  John's  part,  I  suppose  he 
designed  it  no  secret,  since  he  made  so  much 
noise.  And,  for  myself,  truly,  I  am  not  much 
concerned,  since  'tis  fallen  only  into  this  gentle- 
man's hands  and  yours  ;  who,  I  have  many  rea- 
sons to  believe,  will  neither  interpret  nor  report 
any  thing  to  my  disadvantage. 

Con.  Your  good  opinion,  madam,  was  what 
I  feared  I  never  could  have  merited. 

Lady  Brute.  Your  fears  were  vain  then,  sir  ; 
for  I'm  just  to  every  body. 

Heart.  Prithee,  Constant,  what  is't  you  do  to 
set  the  ladies'  good  opinions ;  for  I'm  a  novice  at 
it.? 

Bel.  Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  instruct 
you  ? 

Heart.  Yes,  that  I  will,  with  all  my  soul, 
madam. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  you  must  never  be  slovenly ; 
never  be  out  of  humour,  never  smoke  tobacco, 
nor  drink  but  when  you  are  dry. 

Heart.  That's  hard. 

Con.  Nay,  if  you  take  his  bottle  from  him, 
you  Ijreak  his  heart,  madam. 

Bel.  Why,  is  it  possible  the  gentleman  can 
love  drinking? 

Heart.  Only  by  way  of  antidote. 

Bel.  Against  what,  pray  .? 

Heart.  Against  love,  madam. 

Lady  Brute  Are  you  afraid  of  being  in  love, 
sir  ? 

Heart.  I  should,  if  tliere  were  any  danger  of 
it. 

Lady  Brute.  Pray,  why  so  ? 

Heart.  Because  I  always  had  an  aversion  to 
being  used  like  a  dog. 

Bel.  Why,  truly,  men  in  love  arc  seldom  used 
better. 


Lady  Brute.  But  was  you  never  in  love,  sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  I  thank  Heaven,  madam. 

Bel.  Pray,  where  got  you  your  learning,  then  ? 

Heart.  From  other  people's  expence. 

Bel.  That's  being  a  spunger,  sir,  which  is 
scarce  honest :  If  you'd  buy  some  experience  w  ith 
your  own  money,  as  'twould  be  fairlier  got,  so 
'twould  stick  longer  by  you. 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Madam,  here's  my  lady  Fancyt\il,  to 
wait  upon  your  ladvship. 

Lady  Brute.  Shield  me,  kind  Heaven  !  What 
an  inundation  of  impertinence  is  here  coming 
upon  us ! 

Enter  Lady  Fancyful,  zcho  runs  first  to  Lady 
Brute,  then  to  Belinda,  kissing  them. 

Lady  Fan.  INIy  dear  lady  Brute,  and  sweet 
Belinda,  mcthinks,  'tis  an  age  since  I  saw  you  ! 

jMdy  Brute.  Yet  'tis  but  three  days ;  sure  you 
have  passed  your  time  very  ill,  it  seems  so  lung 
to  you. 

Lady  Fan.  Why,  really,  to  confess  the  truth 
to  you,  I  am  so  everlastingly  fatigued  with  the 
addresses  of  unfortunate  gentlemen,  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  extravagancy  of  the  example,  I 
should  e'en  tear  out  these  wicked  eyes  with  my 
own  fingers,  to  make  both  myself  and  mankind 
easy.  What  think  you  on't,  Mr  Heartfree,  for  I 
take  you  to  be  my  faithful  adviser  ? 

Heai't.  Why,  truly,  madam 1  think 

every  project,  that  is  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Lady  Fan.  Then  I  have  your  consent,  sir  ? 

Heart.  To  do  whatever  you  please,  madam. 

Lady  Fun.  You  had  a  much  more  limited  com- 
plaisance this  morning,  sir.  Would  you  believe 
it,  ladies  ?  The  gentleman  has  been  so  exceeding 
generous,  to  tell  me  of  above  fifty  faults,  in  less 
time  than  it  was  well  possible  for  me  to  commit: 
two  of  them. 

Con.  Why,  truly,  madam,  my  friend  there  is 
apt  to  be  something  familiar  with  the  ladies. 

Lady  Fuji.  He  is  indeed,  sir ;  but,  he's  won- 
drous charitable  with  it :  He  has  had  the  good- 
ness to  design  a  reformation,  even  down  to  my 
fingers  ends. 'Twas  thus,  I  think,  sir,  [Open- 
ing her  fingers  in  an  azckzcard  manner. \  you'd 

have  them  stand My  eyes,  too,  he  did  not 

like  :  How  was't  you  would  have  directed  tliem .' 
Thus,  I  think.  [Staring  at  him.] — Then  there  was 
something  amiss  in  my  gaite,  too  :  I  don't  know 
well  how  'twas,  but,  as  I  take  it,  he  would  have 
nie  walk  like  him.  Pray,  sir,  do  me  the  favour 
to  take  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room,  that  the 
company  may  see  you — He's  sullen,  ladies,  and 
won't.  But,  to  make  short,  and  give  you  as  true 
an  idea  as  I  can  of  the  matter,  I  think  'twas 
much  about  this  figure  in  general,  he  woukl  have 
moulded  me  to ;  but  I  was  an  obstinate  woman, 
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and  could  not  resolve  to  make  myself  mistress  of 
his  jicart.  Iiy  gnjwing  as  awkward  as  his  lanry. 

[.SVu'  rra/ks  awknardlii  abniit,  sfarhif:  and 
looking  ungoinli/ ;  then  changes,  on  a 
sudden,  to  the  cxtrcmiti/  of  her  itmiat  aj- 
J'letution^ 

Heart.  Just  thus  women  do,  when  tliev  think 
vc  are  in  love  with  tlieiii,  or  when  they  are  so 
vith  us. 

\^Hcre  Constant  and  Lady  Bih'te  talk  to- 
gether apart. 

l.udii  Fan.  'Twould,  however,  be  less  vanity 
for  nic  to  conclude  the  former,  than  you  the  lat- 
ter, sir. 

Heart.  Madam,  all  I  shall  ])rcsninc  to  con- 
clude, is,  that,  if  I  were  in  love,  you'd  find  the 
means  to  make  me  soon  weary  on't. 

Ladj/  Fan.  Not  by  over-fondness,  upon  my 
word,  sir.  But,  pray,  let's  stop  here ;  for  you 
are  S(j  much  governed  by  instinct,  I  know  you'll 
grow  brutish  at  last. 

Be/.  [Aside. \  Now  am  T  sure  she's  fond  of  him : 
I'll  try  to  make  her  jealous.  Well,  for  my  part, 
1  should  be  plad  to  find-  some-body  would  be  so 
free  with  me,  that  I  miglit  know  my  faults,  and 
inond  them. 

Lddi/  Fan.  Then,  pray  let  me  recommend  this 
pentlcman  to  you :  I  have  known  him  some  time, 
and  will  be  surety  for  him,  that,  upon  a  very  li- 
mited enroura^cment  on  your  side,  you  shall  find 
an  extended  impudence  on  his. 

Heart.  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  recom- 
mendation :  But  hatinsi  idleness,  I'm  unwillini; 
to  enter  into  a  place,  where  I  believe  there  w(niUi 
be  nothing  to  do.  I  was  fond  fif  serving  your 
ladyship,  beamse  I  knew  you'd  find  me  constant 
employment. 

Ladi/  Fan.  I  told  you  he'd  be  rude,  Belinda. 

Bet.  O,  a  little  bluntncss  is  a  sign  of  honesty, 
which  makes  me  always  ready  to  pardon  it.  So, 
sir,  if  you  have  no  f)ther  exceptions  to  my  ser- 
vice, but  the  fear  of  being  idle  in  it,  you  mav 
venture  to  list  yourself:  1  shall  find  you  work,  I 
warrant  you. 

Heart.  Upon  those  terms  I  engage.  Madam  ; 
and  this,  with  your  leave,  I  take  for  earnest. 

[Oflering  to  kiss  her  hand. 

Bel.  Hold  there,  sir  ;  I'm  none  of  your  earnest 
givers.  Rut,  if  I'm  well  served,  I  give  good  wa- 
ges, and  pay  punctually. 

[IlF.Ai:TrRF.r.  r/«(/ Belinda  seem  to  continue 
talking  t'umiliarlif. 

Ladi/  Fan.  [Aside.]  1  don't  like  this  jesting 
between  them — Methinks  the  fool  begins  to  look, 
as  if  he  were  in  earnest — but  then  he  must  be  a 
f(jol  indeed. — Lard,  what  a  ditTerenre  there  is 
between  me  and  her!  [Looking  at  Belinda 
.seornfutli/.j  How  I  should  despise  such  a  thing, 
if  I  were  a  man  ! — What  a  nose  she  has — What 
a  chin — What  a  neck — Then  her  eyes — And  ihe 
worst  kissing  lips  in  the  universe — \o,  no,  he 
can  never  like  her,  that's  positive — Yet  I  can't 


suffer  them  together  any  longer.  Mr  Heartfrcc, 
do  you  know,  that  you  and  I  nuist  have  no  quar- 
rel foi-  all  this  ?  I  can't  forbear  being  a  little  se- 
vere now  and  then  :  But  women,  you  know,  may 
he  allowed  any  thing. 

Hi  art.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  madam, 

I.adi/  Fan.   U'hich  I'm  not  yet  past,  I  hope. 

Heart.  [Asidel\  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  swear, 

Liidi/  Fan.  [To  Lady  Brute.]  Come,  madam, 
will  your  ladyship  be  witness  to  our  reconcilia- 
tion ? 

Ladii  Brute.  You,  agree,  then  at  last  ? 

Heart.  [Sli»htingh).\  We  forgive. 

Ladji  Fun.  [Aside.]  That  was  a  cold,  ill-na- 
tured re|)ly. 

Ladt/  Brute.  Then  there's  no  challenges  sent 
between  you  ? 

Heart.  Not  from  me,  I  promise.  [Aside  to 
Constant.]  But  that's  more  than  I'll  do  for  her; 
for  I  know  she  can  as  well  be  damned  as  forbear 
writing  to  me. 

Con.  That  I  believe.  But  I  think  we  had  best 
be  going,  lest  she  should  suspect  something,  and 
be  malicious. 

Heart.  W  it!i  all  my  heart. 

(Jon.  Ladies,  we  are  your  humble  senants.  I 
see  sir  John  is  quite  engaged,  'twould  be  in  vain  to 
exptfct  him.    Come,  Heartfrce.  [K.vit  Constant. 

Heart.  Ladies,  your  servant.  [To  Belinda.] 
I  hope,  madam,  you  won't  forget  our  bargain ; 
I'm  to  say  what  I  [jlease  to  you. 

[Exit  Hearttree. 

Bel.  Liberty  of  speech,  entire,  sir. 

Ladif  Fan.  [Aside. \  \'ery  pretty,  truly But 

how  the  blockhead  went  out  languishing  at  her  ; 
and  not  a  look  toward  me — Well,  people  may 
talk,  but  miracles  are  not  ceased.  For  it  is  more 
than  natural,  such  a  rude  fellow  as  he,  and  such 
a  little  impertinent  as  she,  should  be  capable  of 
making  a  woman  of  my  sphere  uneasy.     But  I 

can   bear  her  sight  no  longer methinks  she's 

grown  ten  times  uglier  than  Cornet.  I  must 
home,  and  study  revenge.  [To  Lady  Brute.] 
Madam,  your  humble  servant;  I  must  take  my 
leave. 

Ladij  Brute.  What,  going  already,  madam  ? 

Ladi)  Fan.  I  must  beg  you'll  excuse  me  this 
once ;  for  really  1  have  eighteen  \  isits  to  return 
this  afternoon  :  So  you  see  I'm  importuned  by 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  .And  she's  quits  with  them  both, 

jAidi,  Fun.  [Going.]  Nay,  you  shan't  go  one 
step  out  of  the  room. 

Ladi/  Brute.  Indeed,  I'll  wait  upon  you  down. 

Ludi/  Fan.  No,  sweet  lady  Brute,  you  know  I 
swoon  at  ceremony 

Ladi/  hrute.  Pray  give  me  leave. 

Ludi/  Fan.  You  know  I  won't. 

Ladi/  Hrute.  Indeed  I  must. 

Ladi/  Fan.  Indei.il  you  shan't. 
Tjtdi/  Brule.  Indeed  !  will. 

Ladj/  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't. 
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Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I  will, 
Ladi)  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't.   Indeed,  indeed, 
indeed,  yuu  shan't. 

\_Exit  Lady  Fakcyful,  running;  t  hey  follow. 

Re-enter  Lady  Brute. 

l/idy  Brute.  Thii^  impertinent  woman  has  put 

me  out  of  humour  lor  a  fortnight What  an 

agreeable  moment  has  her  foolish  visit  interrupt- 
ed !  Lord,  what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  doing  what 
we  should  not  do  ! 

Re-enter  Constant. 

Ha  !  here  again  ? 

Con.  Though  the  renewing  ray  visit  may  seem 
a  little  irregular,  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  your  par- 
don for  it,  madam,  when  you  know  I  only  left 
the  room,  lest  the  lady,  who  was  here,  should 
have  been  as  malicious  in  her  remarks,  as  she  is 
foolish  in  her  conduct. 

LMdjj  Brute,  lie,  who  has  discretion  enough 
to  be  tender  of  a  woman's  reputation,  carries  a 
virtue  about  him,  that  may  atone  for  a  great  many 
faults. 

Con.  If  it  has  a  title  to  atone  for  any,  its  pre- 
tensions mu<^t  needs  be  strouiiest,  where  the  crime 
is  love.  I  therefore  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  the 
attempt  I  have  made  upon  your  heart,  since  my 
enterprize  has  been  a  secret  to  all  the  world  but 
yourself. 

Ludii  Brute.  Secrecy,  indeed,  in  sins  of  this 
kind,  is  an  argument  of  weight  to  lessen  the  pu- 
nishment; but  nothing's  a  plea,  for  a  pardon  en- 
tire, without  a  sincere  repentance. 

Con.  If  sincerity  in  lepentaiice  consists  in  sor- 
row for  orfending,  no  cloister  e\  er  inclosed  so  true 
a  penitent  as  I  should  be.  But  I  hope  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  an  ofteuce  to  love,  where  it  is  a  du- 
ty to  adore. 

Ladii  Brute.  Tis  an  offence,  a  great  one, 
where  it  would  rob  a  woman  of  all  she  ought  to 
be  adored  for,  her  virtue. 

Con.  Virtue  I Virtue,  alas!  is  no  more  like 

the  thing  that's  called  so,  than  'tis  like  vice  it- 
self. 

Lady  Brute.  If  it  be  a  thing  of  so  very  little 
value,  why  do  you  so  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
your  wives  and  daughters  ? 

Con.  We  recommend  it  to  our  wives,  madam, 
because  we  would  keep  them  to  ourselves  ;  and 
to  our  daughters,  because  we  would  dispose  of 
them  to  others. 

Lady  Brute.  It  is,  then,  of  some  importance, 
it  seems,  since  you  can't  dispose  of  them  without 
it. 

Con.  That  importance,  madam,  lies  in  the  hu- 
mour of  the  country,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  Pray,  what  does  your  Uidvship  think  of 
a  powdered  coat  for  deep  mourniu'j;? 

Ladtj  Brute.  I  think,  sir,  your  sophistry  has 
all  the  effect,  that  you  can  reas<jnal)ly  expect  it 
should  have ;  it  puzzles,  but  don't  convince. 


Con.  I'm  sorry  for  it. 

Lady  Brute.  I'm  sorrj'  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Con.  Pray,  wliy? 

Lady  Brute.  Because,  if  you  expected  more 
from  it,  you  have  a  worse  opinion  of  my  under- 
standing than  I  desire  you  should  have. 

Con.  [Aside.]  I  comprehend  her :  She  would 
have  me  set  a  value  upon  her  chastitv,  that  I 
might  think  myseif  the  more  obliged  to  her,  when 
she  makes  me  a  present  of  it. — [To  her.l  I  beg  you 
will  believe  I  did  but  rally,  madam ;  I  know  you 
judge  too  well  of  right  and  wrong,  to  be  deceived 
by  arguments  like  those.  I  hope  you  will  have 
so  favourable  an  opinion  of  my  understanding, 
too,  to  believe  the  tiling  called  virtue  has  worth 
enough  with  me,  to  pass  for  an  eternal  obliga- 
tion, wherever  it  is  sacrificed. 

Lady  Brute.  It  is,  I  think,  so  great  a  one,  as 
nothing  can  repay. 

Con.  Yes;  the  making  the  man  you  love  your 
everlasting  debtor. 

Lady  Brute.  When  debtors  once  have  borrow- 
ed all  we  have  to  lend,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow 
shy  of  their  creditor's  company. 

Con.  'J'hat,  madam,  is  only  when  they  are  for- 
ced to  borrow  of  usurers,  and  not  of  a  generous 
friend.  Let  us  chuse  our  creditors,  and  we  are 
seldom  so  ungrateful  as  to  shun  theni. 

Lady  Brute.  What  think  you  of  sir  John,  sir? 
I  was  his  free  choice. 

Con.  I  think  he  is  married,  madam. 

Lady  Bji'te.  Does  marriage,  then,  exclude  men 
from  your  rule  of  constancy  ? 

Con.  It  does.  Constancy  is  a  brave,  free, 
liauiihtv,  trenerous  agent,  that  cannot  buckle  to 
the  cliains  (jf  wedlock. 

Lady  Brute.  Have  you  no  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  as  well  as  to  the  other.'' 

Con.  Yes,  I  would,  after  all,  be  an  exception 
to  it  myself,  if  you  were  free  in  power  and  will 
to  make  me  so. 

Lady  Brute.  Compliments  are  well  placed, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  lay  hold  on  them. 

Con.  I  would  to  Heaven  it  were  possible  for 
you  to  lay  hold  on  mine,  that  you  might  see  it  is 
no  compliment  at  all.  But  since  you  are  already 
disposed  of,  beyond  redemption,  to  one  who  does 
not  know  the  value  of  the  jewel  you  have  put  in- 
to his  hands,  I  hope  you  would  not  think  him 
greatly  wrongetl,  though  it  should  sometimes  be 
looked  on  by  a  friend,  who  knows  how  to  esteem 
it  as  he  onsht. 

Lady  Brute.  If  looking  on  it  alone  would  serve 
his  turn,  the  wrong,  perhaps,  might  not  be  very 
sreat. 

Con.  Whv,  what  if  he  should  wear  it  now  and 
then  a  day,  "so  he  gave  good  security  to  bring  it 
home  asain  at  night  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Small  security,  I  fancy,  might 
serve  for  that.  One  might  venture  to  take  his 
word. 

Con.  TheU;  whcre's  the  injury  to  the  owner? 
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Ladi/  Brute.  It  is  an  injury  to  him,  if  he  tliink 
it  one.  For  if  hajjpincss  be  seated  in  tlie  mind, 
unha|>piness  must  be  so,  too. 

Con.  Here  I  close  with  you,  madam,  and  draw 
my  conclusive  arijument  from  your  own  position: 
If  the  injury  lie  in  ti>e  fancy,  there  needs  nothing 
but  secrecy  to  prevent  the  wron;;. 

Lath/  Brute.  [Guiu^.]  A  surer  way  to  prevent 
it,  is  to  hear  no  more  arguments  in  its  behalt. 

Con.  [Fotlouiui;  Iter.]   Hut,  madam 

Ludij  Brule.  liut,  sir,  it  is  n)y  turn  to  be  dis- 
creet now,  and  not  sulVer  too  long  a  visit. 

Con.  [Catching  her  /ittnil.]  By  Heaven!  yon 
shall  not  stir,  till  you  p\c  me  hopes,  that  I  shall 
see  you  again  at  some  more  convenient  time  and 
place. 

Laili/  Bnite.  I  give  you  just  hopes  enough — 
[Breaking  from  //////.]  to  get  loose  from  you;  and 
that's  all  I  can  afford  you  at  this  time. 

[Edit  running. 

Con.  Now,  by  all  that's  great  and  good,  she  is 
a  charming  woman  !  In  what  ccstacy  of  joy  has 
she  left  me !  For  she  gave  me  hope,  did  she  not 
say  she  gave  me  hope  ?     Hope!  Ay;   wliat  hope 

— enough  to  make  me  let  her  go Wliy,  that's 

enough,  in  conscience.  Or,  no  matter  how  it  was 
spoke — Hope  was  the  word ;  it  came  from  her, 
and  it  was  said  to  nie. 

Enter  Hearti"rle. 

Ila,  Ilcartfree !  Thou  hast  done  me  noble  ser- 
vice, in  prattling  to  the  young  gentlewoman  with- 
out there  :  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  venerable 
bawd,  and  let  me  sc|neeze  thee,  [Embracing  him 
eagcr/t/.]  as  a  new  pair  of  stays  does  a  fat  coun- 
try girl,  when  she  is  carried  to  court  to  stand  for 
a  maid  of  honour. 

Heart.  Why,  wliat  the  devil  is  all  this  rapture 
for .? 

Con.  Rapture  !  Tlicre  is  ground  for  rapture, 
man  ;  there  is  hopes,  my  Ilcartfree ;  hopes,  n)y 
friend  ! 

Heart.  Hopes  !  of  w  hat  ? 

Con.  Why,  hopes  that  my  lady  and  I  together 
(for  it  is  more  than  one  body's  workj  should  make 
sir  John  a  cuckold. 

Heart.  Prithee,  what  did  she  say  to  thee  ? 

Con.  Say  !  What  did  she  not  say  ?  She  said, 
that — says  she — she  said — Zoons,  I  don't  know 
what  she  said  ;  but  she  looked  as  if  she  said  every 
thins:  I'll  have  her;  and  so,  if  thou  wilt  go  to  the 
tavern,  I'll  treat  you  with  any  thing,  that  gold  can 
buy ;  I'll  give  all  my  silver  amongst  the  drawers, 
make  a  bonfire  before  the  door ;  say  the  pleni- 
po's  have  signed  the  peace,  and  the  bank  of  Kng- 
land's  grown  honest.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Lord  Rake,  Sir  John,  ^r.  at  a  table,  drinking. 
All.  Hu77.a! 
Lord  Rake.  Come  boys,  cliarge  again — So — 


Contusion  to  all  order  !  Here's  liberty  of  con- 
scit'uce. 

All.  lluz/a! 

Lord  Rake.  Come,  sing  the  song  I  made  this 
morning.  [Lord  Rake.  Rep.^  And  in  peace  I'll 
jog  on  to  the  devil.  Well,  how  do  you  like  it, 
gentlemen } 

All.  Oh,  admirable! 

Sir  John.  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  song  that 
is  not  lull  of  sin  and  impudence. 

J.ord  Rake.  Then  my  muse;  is  to  your  taste. 
I?ut  drink  away  ;  the  night  steals  upon  us ;  we 
shall  want  time  to  be  lewd  in.  Hey,  page,  sally 
out,  sirrah,  and  see  what's  tloing  in  the  camp  ; 
we'll  beat  up  their  quarters  presently. 

J'age.  I'll  bring  your  lordship  an  exact  ac- 
count. [Exit  Page. 

Lord  Bake.  Now  let  the  spirit  of  Clary  go 
round.  Here's  to  our  forlorn  hope.  Courage, 
knight,  victory  attends  you. 

Sir  John.  And  laurels  shall  crown  me — Drink 
away,  and  be  danmed. 

Lord  Rake,  Again,  boys;  t'other  glass,  and 
danm  morality. 

Sir  John,  [drunk.1  Ay — damn  morality — and 
danm  the  watch.  And  let  tiie  constable  be  mar- 
ried. 

All.  Huzza  ! 

Re-enter  Page. 

Lord  Rake.  How  arc  the  the  streets  inhabit- 
ed, sirrah  .? 

Page.  i\Iy  lord,  'tis  sunday-night,  they  arc  full 
of  drunken  citizens. 

Lo7'd  Rake.  Along,  then,  boys  !  we  shall  have  a 
feast. 

Col.  Bully.  Along,  noble  knight. 

Sir  John.  Ay — along,  Bully  ;  and  he  that  says 
sir  John  Brute  is  not  as  drimk,  and  as  religious  as 
the  drunkcnnest  citizen  of  them  all — is  a  liar,  and 
the  son  of  a  w  hore. 

Col.  Bulli/.  Why,  that  was  bravely  spoke,  and 
like  a  free-born  Englishman. 

Sir  John.  What's  that  to  you,  sir,  whether  I 
am  an  Englishman  or  a  I'renchman  } 

Col.  Bully.  Z(»ons,  yotj  art:  not  angry,  sir.' 

Sir  John.  Zooms,  1  am  angry,  sir — for  if  I'm  a 
freeborn  iMiglishmtm,  what  have  you  to  do,  even 
to  talk  of  my  pri\  ileges  ? 

Lftrd  Rake.  Why,  prithee,  knight,  don't  quar- 
rel here  ;  lea\c  pri\ate  animosities  to  be  riecided 
l)y  dav-light ;  let  the  night  be  employed  against 
the  public  enemv. 

Sir  John.  My  lord,  I  respect  you,  because  you 
are  a  man  of  quaUty.  But  I'll  make  that  fellow 
know  I  am  w  ithin  a  hair's  breadth  as  absolute  by 
mv  privileges,  as  the  king  of  I'rance  is  by  his  j)re- 
roiiative.  He,  by  his  prerogative,  takes  money, 
wliere  it  is  not  his  due ;  I,  by  my  privilege,  re- 
fuse paying  it,  where  I  owe  it.  Liberty  and  pro- 
perty, aiui  Old  England — Huzza  ! 
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All.  Huzza ! 

[^Exit  Sir  John*  reeling,  all follorcing  him. 

SCENE  III.— ^  bed-chamber. 

Enter  Lady  Brute  and  Belinda. 
Lady  Brute.  Sure  'its  late,  Belinda;  I  begin  to 
be  sleepy. 

Mel.  Yes,  'tis  near  twelve.  Will  you  go  to  bed  ? 
Ladif  Brute.  To  bed,  my  dear  !  And  by  tiiat 
time  I  am  fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep,  (or  perhaps  a 
sweet  dream,  whicii  is  better  and  better)  sir  Jolui 
will  come  home  roaring  drunk,  and  be  overjoyed 
he  finds  me  in  a  condition  to  be  disturbed. 

Bel.  O,  you  need  not  fear  him;  he  is  in  for  all 
night.  The  servants  say  he  is  gone  to  drink  with 
my  lord  Rake. 

irtf/y  Brute.  Nay,  'tis  not  very  likely,  indeed, 
such  suitable  company  sliouki  part  presently. 
What  hogs  men  turn,  Belinda,  when  they  grow 
weary  of  women  ! 

Bel.  And  what  owls  they  are,  whilst  they  are 
fond  of  them  ! 

Ladt/  Brute.  But  that  we  may  forgive  well 
enough,  because  they  are  so  upon  our  accounts. 
But,  prithee,  one  word  of  poor  Constant  before 
we  go  to  bed,  if  it  be  but  to  furnish  matter  for 
dreams :  I  dare  swear  he  is  talking  of  me  now, 
or  thinking  of  me,  at  least. 

Bel.  So  he  ought,  I  think ;  for  you  were  plea- 
sed to  make  him  a  good  round  advance  to-day, 
madam. 

Ladi/  Brute.  Why,  I  have  even  plagued  hiin 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  woman  :  He  lias 
besieged  me  these  two  years  to  no  purpose. 

Bel.  And  if  he  besieged  you  twu  years  more, 
lie'd  be  well  enough  paid,  so  he  had  the  plunder- 
ing of  you  at  last. 

Ladt/  Bi'ute.  That  may  be  ;  but  I'm  afraid  the 
town  won't  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer  :  for, 
to  confess  the  truth  to  you,  Belinda,  the  garrison 
begins  to  grow  mutinous. 

Bel.  Then  the  sooner  you  capitulate,  the  bet- 
ter. 


Lady  Brute.  Yet,  methinks,  I  would  fain  stay 
a  little  longer,  to  see  you  fixed,  too,  that  we  might 
start  together,  and  see  who  could  love  longest. 
VVhat  think  you,  if  iieartfree  should  have  a 
month's  mind  to  you  ? 

Bel.  Why,  faith,  I  Could  almost  be  in  love  with 
him,  for  despising  that  foohsh,  affected  lady  Fan- 
cyful ;  but  I'm  afraid  he  is  too  cold  ever  to  warm 
himself  by  my  fire. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  he  deserves  to  be  froze  to 
death.  Would  I  were  a  man  for  your  sake,  dear 
rogue  !  [Kixxing  lier.] 

Bel.  You'd  wish  yourself  a  woman  for  your 
own,  or  the  men  are  mistaken.  But  if  I  could 
make  a  conquest  of  this  son  of  Bacchus,  and  rival? 
his  bottle,  what  should  I  do  with  him  ?  He  has 
no  fortune ;  I  can't  marry  him ;  and  sure  you 
would  not  have  me — do  I  don't  know  what  with 
him. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  if  you  did,  child,  it  would 
be  but  a  good  friendly  part ;  if  it  were  only  to 
keep  me  in  countenance,  whilst  I  play  the  fool 
with  Constant. 

Bet.  Well,  if  I  can't  resolve  to  serve  you  that 
way,  I  may  perhaps  some  other,  as  much  to  your 
satisfaction.  But  pray,  how  shall  we  contrive  to 
see  these  blades  again  quickly  ? 

Lady  Brute.  We  must  e'en  have  recourse  to  the 
old  way ;  make  them  an  appointment  betwixt  jest 
and  earnest:  it  will  look  like  a  frolick;  and  that, 
you  know,  is  a  very  good  thing  to  save  a  woman's 
blushes. 

Be/.  You  advise  well ;  but  where  shall  it  be  ? 

Lady  Brute  In  Spring  Garden.  But  they 
shan't  know  their  women,  till  they  pull  off  their 
masks;  tor  a  surprise  is  the  most  agreeable  thing 
in  the  world  :  And  I  find  myself  in  a  very  good 
humour,  ready  to  do  them  any  good  turn  I  can 
think  on. 

Bel.  Then,  pray  write  them  the  necessary  bil- 
let, without  farther  delay. 

Lady  Brute.  Let's  go  into  your  chamber,  then; 
and  whilst  you  say  your  prayers,  I'll  do  it,  child. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.—Covcnt  Garden. 


Enter  Lord  Rake,  Sir  John,  SfC.  uith  szcords 
drawn. 

Lord  Rake.  Is  the  dog  dead  ? 

Col.  Bully.  No,  damn  hiin;  I  heard  him  wheeze. 

Lord  Rake.  How  the  witch  his  witc  howled  ! 

Col.  Bally.  Ay,  she'll  alarm  the  watch  pre- 
•sently. 

Lord  Rake.  Appear,  knight,  then  ;  come,  you 
have  a  good  cause  to  light  for;  there's  a  man  mur- 
*lered. 

Sir  John.  Is  there .''  then  let  his  ghost  be  sa- 

VOL,  11. 


tisfied  ;  for  I'll  sacrifice  a  constable  to  it  present- 
ly, and  burn  his  body  upon  his  wooden  chair. 

Enter  a  Tailor,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 

Col.  Bully.  How  now  ?  what  have  we  got  here? 
a  thief? 

Tai.  No,  an't  please  you,  I'm  no  tliief. 

Lord  Rake.  That  we'll  see  presently.  Here, 
let  the  general  examine  him. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  examine  him,  and  I'll_ 
lay  a  hundred  pounds  I  find  liim  guilty  in  spite  of 
his  teeth  ;  for  he  looks — like  a— sneaking  rascal. 
Come,  sirrah,  without  equivocation  or  mental  re- 
servation, tell  inc  of  what  opinion  you  are,  iwid 
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what  calling ;  for  by  tlicm — I  shall  guess  at  your 
mc)ral<. 

Tut.  An't  please  you,  I'm  a  dissenting;  jounicy- 
jTian  tailor. 

Sir  John.  Then,  sirrah,  you  love  lyini;  by  your 
religion,  and  tlict't  l)y  your  trade :  And  so,  that 
your  inini^hments  may  be  suitable  to  your  crimes 
— I'll  iiave  you  first  p;ai:£;ed — and  then  liau'icd. 

Tui.  I'ray,  L'ood  worthy  centleman,  don't  abuse 
me  !  indeed  I'm  an  honest  man.  and  a  <;ood  work- 
man, thoiii;h  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it. 

Sir  John.  No  words,  sirrah,  but  attend  your 
fate. 

Lord  Rdlce.  Let  me  see  wliat's  in  that  bundle. 

Tdi.  A\\\  please  you, it's  my  lady's  short  cloak 
and  wrappiui:  eoun. 

Sir  John.  What  lady,  you  reptile,  you  .'' 

Tai.  -My  lady  Brute,  an't  plea>c  your  lionour. 

Sir  John.  My  lady  Brute  !   my  wife  !   the  robe 

of  my  wife with  reverence  let  me  approach 

it.  The  dear  angel  is  always  taking  care  of  me 
in  danger,  and  has  sent  me  this  suit  of  armour  to 
protect  me  in  this  dav  of  battle — on  they  go. 

AU.  ()  brave  knight ! 

Lord  Rake.  Live  Don  Quixottc  tlic  second  ! 

Sir  John.  Sancho,  my  '?(juire,  help  me  on  with 
my  anuour. 

lui.  O  dear  gentlemen  !  I  sliall  be  quite  un- 
done if  you  take  the  sack. 

Sir  John.  Retire,  sirrah  !  and  since  you  carry 
oiVyour  skin,  go  home,  and  be  happy.  So  !  how 
d'ye  like  mv  shapes  now } 

I^ord  Rake.  To  a  miracle  !  He  looks  like  a 
queen  ot'  the  Ania/.ons — But  to  your  arms,  gen- 
tlemen !  The  enemy's  upon  their  march' — here's 
the  watrii 

Sir  John.  'Oons  !  if  it  were  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  tiie  head  of  his  army,  I  would  drive  him 
into  a  horse-pond. 

All.  Huzza  !  O  brave  knight ! 

Enter  Watchmen. 

Sir  John.  See  !  Here  he  comes,  with  all  his 
Greeks  about  him 

Watch.  Hey-day  !  Who  have  wc  got  here  ! — 
Stand. 

Sir  John.  May-hap  not. 

Watch.  What  are  you  all  doing  here  in  the 
streets  at  this  time  o'night .^  And  who  are  you, 
madam,  that  seems  to  be  at  the  head  of  tliis  no- 
ble crew  ? 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  I'm  Bonduca,  qilcen  of  the 
Welchmen  ;  and  with  a  leek  as  long  as  my  pedi- 
gree, I  will  destroy  your  Roman  legion  in  an  in- 
stant— Britons,  strik<;  home  ! 

[^Suutchts  u  valchmans  staff',  stril:cs  at 
the  icatch,  and  fulls  down,  his  partii 
drove  off.^ 

Watch.  So!  Wis  have  got  the  queen,  however. 
V\  e'll  make  her  pay  well  for  her  ransom — Conu, 
madam,  will  your  majesty  please  to  walk  before 
the  cuiisUble  ? 


Sir  John.  The  constable's  a  rascal !  and  you 
are  a  son  of  a  whore  ! 

Watch.  A  most  noble  reply,  truly  !  If  this  be 
her  royal  style,  I'll  warrant  her  maids  of  honour 
prattle  prettily:  But  we'll  teach  you  some  of  our 
court-dialect,  before  we  part  with  you,  princess — 
Away  with  her  to  the  round-house. 

Sir  John.  Hands  otV,  you  ruliians  !  My  ho- 
nour's dearer  to  me  than  my  life  ;  I  hope  you 
won't  he  unci\il. 

Watch.  Away  with  her.  [E.reunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  bed-chamber. 

Enter  IIeartfree. 

What  the  plague  ails  me.? — Love  ?  No,  I  thank 

you  for   that,  my  heart's   rock   still Yes,   'tis 

J^elinda    that   disturbs   me,    that's    positive 

Well,  what  of  all  that?  Must  I  love  her  t"or  be- 
ing troublesome  .J*  At  that  rate,  I  might  love  all 

the  women  I  meet,  'egad.    But  hold  ! though 

I  don't  love   her  for  disturbing  me,  yet  she  may 

disturb  me,  because  I  love  her Ay,  that  may 

be,  faith  !  I  have  dreamt  of  her,  that's  certain — ■ 
Well,  so  I  have  of  my  mother ;  therelbre,  what's 
that  to  the  purpose  }  Ay,  but  Belinda  runs  in  my 

mind   waking and    so  does    many  a    damned 

thing,  that  1  don't  care   a  farthing   for Me- 

tliiuLs,  though,  I  would  fain  be  talking  to  her, 
and  yet  I  have  no  business — Well,  am  1  the  first 
man  that  has  had  a  mind  to  do  an  impertinent 
thing? 

Enter  Const.\nt. 

Con.  How  now,  Heartfree?  W'hat  makes  you 
up  and  dressed  so  soon?  I  thought  none  but 
lovers  quarrelled  with  their  beds;  I  expected  to 
have  found  you  snoring,  as  I  used  to  do. 

Heart.  Why,  faith,  friend,  'tis  the  care  I  have 
of  your  ail'airs,  that  makes  me  so  thoughtful. 
I  have  been  studying  all  night  how  to  bring  your 
matter  about  with  Belinda. 

Con.  With  Belinda  ! 

Heart.  With  my  lady,  I  mean  :  And,  faith,  I 
ha\  e  miglity  hopes  of  it.  Sure  you  must  be  vory 
well  satislied  with  her  behaviour  to  you  yester- 
day ? 

Cun.  So  well,  that  nothing  but  a  lover's  fears 
can  make  me  doubt  of  success.  But  what  can 
this  sudden  change  proceed  from  r 

Heart.  VVhy,  you  saw  h<;r  husband  beat  her, 
did  you  not  ? 

Con.  Ihat's  true  :  A  husband  is  scarce  to  be 
borne  upon  any  terms,  much  less  when  he  fights 
with  his  wife.  jNIethinks,  she  should  e'en  have 
cuckolded  him  upon  the  very  spot,  to  shew,  that 
after  the  battle  she  was  master  of  the  field. 

Heart.  A  council  of  war  of  women  would  in- 
fallibly have  advised  her  to  it.  But,  I  confess, 
so  agreeable  a  woman  as  Belinda  deserves  better 
usai;e. 

Con.  Belinda  again  ! 
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Heart.  My  lady,  I  mean.  What  a  pox  makes 
me  blunder  so  to-day?  [Aside.]  A  plague  of  this 
treacherous  toiic;ue. 

Con.  Pr'ytheo  look  upon  mc  seriously,  Heart- 
free — Now  answer  me  directly  :  Is  it  my  lady, 
or  Belinda,  employs  yoiu-  careful  thoughts  thus  ? 

Heart.  My  la<ly,  or  Belinda? 

Con.  In  love,  by  this  light !  in  love. 

Heart.  In  love  ! 

Con.  Nav,  ne'es  deny  it ;  for  thou'lt  do  it  so 
awkwardly,  'twill  but  make  tlie  jest  sit  heavier 
about  thee.     My  dear  friend,  I  give  thee  much 

joy- 

Heart.  Whv,  prythcc,  you  wont  persuade  me 
to  it,  will  you  ? 

Con.  That  she's  mistress  of  your  tongue,  thut's 
plain  ;  and  I  know  you  arc  so  honest  a  fellow, 
your  tongue  aiid  heart  always  go  together.  But 
ho« — but  how  the  devii  ?  Pha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !— 

Heart.  Hev-day  !  Why  sure  you  don't  believe 
it  in  earnest."' 

Con.  Yes,  I  do,  because  I  sec  you  deny  it  in 
jest. 

Heart.  Nay,  but  look  you,  Ned a de- 
ny in  jest a gad/.ooks,  you  know  I  say 

a when  a  man  denys  a  thing  in  jest — 

a 

Con.  Pha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Heart.  Nav,  then,  wo  shall  have  it :  What, 
because  a  man  stumbles  at  a  word  !  Did  you 
never  make  a  blunder.? 

Con.  Yes;  for  I  am  in  love,  I  own  it. 

Heart.  Then,  so  am  I— — Now  laugh  till  thy 
soul's  glutted  with  mirth.  [Embracing  /lini.]  But, 
dear  Constant,  don't  tell  the  town  on't. 

Con.  Nav,  then,  'twere  almost  pity  to  laugh 
at  thee,  after  so  honest  a  confession.  But  tell  us 
a  little,  .Tack,  bv  what  new  invented  arms  has  this 
mighty  stroke  been  given } 

Heart.  E'en  by  tliat  unaccountable  weapon, 
called  je-ne  scai-quoi :  For  every  thing,  that  can 
come  within  the  verge  of  beauty,  I  have  seen  it 
with  indifference. 

Con.  So,-  in  few  words  then,  the  je-ne  scai- 
quoi   has  been  too  hard  for  the  quilted  petticoat. 

Heart.  'Egad,  I  think  the  je-ne  scai-quoi  is  in 
the  quilted  petticoat ;  at  least  'tis  certain,  I  ne'er 
think  on't  without — a — a  je-ne  scai-quoi  in  every 
part  about  me. 

Con.  Weil,  but  have  all  your  remedies  lost 
their  virtue  !  Have  you  turned  her  inside  out 
yet  ? 

Heart.  I  dare  not  so  much  as  think  on't. 

Con.  But  don't  the  two  years  fatigue  I  have 
had.  discourage  you } 

Heart.  Yes  :  I  dread  what  I  foresee ;  yet  can- 
not quit  the  enterprize.  Like  some  soldiers, 
whose  courage  dwells  more  in  their  honour  than 
their  nature  :  On  they  go,  though  the  body  trem- 
bles at  what  the  soul  makes  it  undertake. 

Con.  Nay,  if  you  expect  your  unstress  will  use 
you,  as  your  profanations  against  her  sex  deserve, 


you  tremble  justly.     But  how  do  you  intend  to 
proceed,  friend } 

Heart.  Thou  know'st  I'm  but  a  novice  ;  be 
friendly,  and  advise  me. 

Con.  Why,  look  you  then ;  I'd  have  you — 
Serenade  and  a — write  a  song — Go  to  church ; 
look  like  a  fool — be  very  officious :  Ogle,  write 
and  lead  out :  And  who  knows,  but  in  a  year  or 
two's  time,  you  may  be — called  a  troublesome 
puppy,  and  sent  about  your  business. 

Heart.  That's  hard. 

Con.  Yet  thus  it  oft  falls  out  with  lovers,  sir. 

Heart.  Pox  on  me  for  making  one  of  the 
number!  > 

Con.  Have  a  care  ;  say  no  saucy  things  ;  'twill 
but  augment  your  crime ;  and  if  your  mistress 
hears  on't,  increase  your  punishment. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee  say  something  then  to  encou- 
rage me ;  you  know  I  helped  you  in  your  dis 
tress. 

Con.  Why,  then,  to  encourage  yon  to  perse- 
verance, that  you  may  be  thoroughly. ill  used  for 
your  oHences,  I'll  put  you  in  mind,  that  even  the 
coyest  ladies  of  tiiem  all  are  made  up  of  desires, 
as  well  as  we ;  and  tliough  they  do  hold  out  a 
long  time,  they  will  capitulate  at  last.  For  that, 
thundering  engineer.  Nature,  does  make  such 
havoc  in  the  town,  they  must  surrender  at  the 
long-run,  or  perish  in  their  own  flames. 

Enter  Footman. 
Foot.  Sir,  there's  a  porter  without,  wi'h  a  let- 
ter ;  he  desires  to  give  it  into  your  own  hand-. 
Con.  Call  him  in. 

Enter  Porter. 

What,  Joe  !  Is  it  thee  ? 

For.  An't  please  you,  sir,  I  was  ordered  to 
deliver  this  into  your  own  hands,  by  two  well- 
shaped  ladies  at  the  New  Exchange.  I  was  at 
your  honour's  lodgings,  and  your  servants  sent 
me  hither. 

Con.  '  ris  well ;  are  you  to  carry  any  answer  ? 

For.  No,  my  noble  master  ! 

Con.  Very  well ;  there.        [Gives  him  rnonei/. 

For,  God  bless  your  honour  !   [Exit  Porter. 

Con.  Now  let's  see  what  honest,  trusty  Joe 
has  brought  us,  [Feuds. 

'  If  you  and  your  play-fellow  can  spare  time 
'  from  your  business  and  devotions,  don't  fail  to 
'  be  at  Spring  Garden  about  eight  in  the  evening. 
'  You'll  iind  nothing  there  but  women,  so  you 
*  need  bring  no  other  arms  than  what  you  usually 
'  carry  about  you.' 

So,  play-fellow  :  here's  something  to  stay  your 
stomach,  till  your  mi.^tress's  dish  is  ready  for  you. 

Heart.  Some  of  our  old  batt(;red  acquaint- 
ance ;  I  won't  go,  not  I. 

Con.  Nay,  that  you  can'tavoid ;  there's  honourin 
the  case  ;  'tis  a  challenge,  and  I  want  a  second 
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Heart.  I  doubt  I  shall  he  but  a  very  usoiess 
one  to  vou  ;  for  I'm  so  disticartcucd  by  this 
vound  IJcliuda  has  eiveu  lue,  I  dou'l  lliiuk  I 
sluili  have  counii^c  enough  to  dra\v  my  sword. 

Con.  (),  if  that  be  all,  rouie  ahjuii;  I'll  war- 
raut  you  find  sword  enough  for  such  enemies  as 
%\c  have  to  deal  withal.  [£.it««/. 

SCENE  III.— J  s/w/. 

Enter  Constable  and   VVatchmex,   with  Siu 
John. 

Const.  Come,  forsooth,  come  along,  if  you 
please  !  I  once,  in  compassion,  thought  to  have 
seen  you  safe  home  this  morning;  but. you  have 
heen  so  ram|iant  and  abusive  all  night,  I  shall 
see  what  the  justice  of  peace  will  say  to  you. 

Sir  John.  And  you  shall  see  what  I'll  say  to 
the  justice  of  peace,  sirrah  ! 

[Watchman  knocks  at  the  door. 

Enter  Servant. 

Const.  Is  Mr  Justice  at  home  ? 

Ser.  Yes. 

Const.  Pray  acquaint  his  worship  we  have  got 
an  unruly  woman  here,  and  desire  to  know  what 
he'll  please  to  have  done  with  her. 

Ser.  I'll  acquaint  my  master.  [Exit  Srnv. 

Sir  John.  Hark  you,  constable,  what  cuckoldy 
justice  is  this  ? 

Const.  One  that  knows  how  to  deal  with  such 
romps  as  you  are,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Enter  Justice. 

Just.  Well,  Mr  constable,  what  is  the  matter 
there  ? 

Const.  An't  please  your  worship,  this  here 
comical  sort  of  a  gentlewoman  has  committed 
great  outrages  to-night.  She  has  been  frolickini: 
with  mv  lord  Rake  and  his  gang ;  they  attacked 
the  watch,  and  I  hear  there  has  been  a  man 
killed  :   1  believe  'tis  they  have  done  it. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  there  may  have  been  murder 
for  aught   I  know;   and  'tis  a  great   mercy  there 

has  not  been  a  rape,  too that  fellow  would 

ha\e  ravished  me. 

2d   Watch.  Ravish  !    ravish  !    O  lud  !    O  hid  ! 

0  lud  !  Jiavish  her  !  Why,  please  your  worship, 

1  heard   IMr  Constable  say  he  believed   she  was 
little  better  than  a  maphrodite. 

Just.  Whv,  truly,  she  does  seem  a  little  mas- 
culine about  the  mouth. 

'2d  Watch.  Yes,  and  about  the  hands  too,  an't 
please  your  worship.  1  did  but  offer  in  mere  ci- 
vilitv,   to  help  her  up  the   steps  into  our  ajiart- 

mcnt,  and  \\ith  her  gripen  list  thus 

[Sir  John  knocks  him  dozen. 

Sir  John.  Just  so,  sir,  I  felled  him  to  the 
grouiifl  like  an  ox. 

Jiisi.  Out  upon  this  boisterous  woman  !  Out 
upon  her ! 

Sir  John.  Mr  Justice,  he  would  have  been  un- 


ci* il  :  It  was  in  defence  of  my  honour,  and  I  de- 
mand satisfaction. 

',•(/  Watch.  I  hope  your  worship  will  satisfy 
her  honour  in  Bridewell ;  that  fist  of  hers  will 
make  an  admirable  hemp-beater. 

^7/-  Jo/in.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  protect  me 
against  that  libidinous  rascal  ■  I  am  a  woman  of 
quality,  and  virtue  too,  for  all  I  am  in  an  undress 
this  morning. 

Just.  Madam,  if  you  expect  I  should  be  favou- 
rable to  you,  I  desire  I  may  know  who  you  are. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  am  any  body  at  your  sei-vice. 

Just.  Lady,  I  desire  to  know  your  name? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  my  name's  Mary. 

Just.  Ay,  but  your  surname,  madam  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  my  surname's  the  very  same 
with  mv  husband's. 

Jtist.    A  strange  woman  this !    Who  is  your 


husband. 


pray ; 


Sir  John.  Sir  .John. 

Just.  Sir  John  w  ho  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir  John  Brute. 

Just.  Is  it  possible,  madam,  you  can  be  my 
lady  Rrute  ? 

Sir  John.  That  happy  woman,  sir,  am  I ;  only 
a  little  in  my  merriment  to  night. 

Just.  I  am  concerned  for  sir  John. 

.S''>  John.  Truly,  so  am  I. 

Just.  I  have  heard  he's  an  honest  gentleman. 

Sir  John.  As  ever  drank. 

Just.  Good  lack  !  Indeed,  lady,  I'm  sorry  he 
has  such  a  wife. 

Sir  John.  I  am  sorry  he  has  any  wife  at  all. 

Just.  Aiul  so  perhayis  may  he — I  d(jubt  you 
have  not  given  him  a  very  good  taste  of  matri- 
mony. 

Sir  John.  Taste,  sir  !  sir,  I  have  scorned  to  stint 
him  to  a  taste;  I  have  given  him  a  full  meal  of  it. 

Just.  Indeefl,  I  believe  so.  But  pray,  fair 
lady,  may  he  have  given  you  any  occasion  for  this 
extraordinary  conduct  ?  does  he  not  use  you  well.? 

Sir  John.  A  little  upon  the  rough,  sometimes. 

Just.  Ay,  any  man  may  be  out  of  humour  now 
and  then. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  love  peace  and  quiet,  and 
when  a  woman  don't  find  that  at  home,  she's  apt 
sometimes  to  comfort  herself  with  a  few  innocent 
(li\crsions  abroad. 

Just.  I  doubt  he  uses  you  but  too  well.  Pray, 
how  does  he  as  to  that  weighty  thing,  money  ? 
Does  he  allow  you  what  is  proper  of  that .? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  have  generally  enough  to  pay 
the  reckonini:,  if  this  sou  of  a  whore  of  a  drawer 
would  but  bring  his  bill. 

Just.  A  strange  woman  this  ! — Does  he  spend 
a  reasonabh'  portion  of  his  time  at  home,  to  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  children? 

Sir  John.  He  never  gave  his  wife  cause  to  re- 
pine at  his  l)eing  abroad  in  his  life. 

Just.  Pray,  madam,  how  may  he  be  in  the 
i:raii(l  matrimunial  point Is  he  true   to  your 
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Sir  John.  Chaste  !  Oons  !  This  fellow  asks  so 
many  impcrtuicnt  questions  !  I'iiad  I  believe  it  is 
the  justice's  vvite,  in  the  justice's  clothes. 

Just.  Prav,  madam,  ('and  then  I've  done)  what 
may  be  your  ladyship's  common  method  of  life, 
if  I  may  presume  so  far  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  sir,  much  that  of  a  woman  of 
quality. 

Just.  Pray,  how  may  you  trenerally  pass  your 
time,  madam  ?  your  morning,  for  example } 

Sir  John.  Sir,  like  a   woman  of  quality 1 

wake  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I 
stretch — and  make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate — 
When  I  have  drank  three  cups — I  slide  down 
again  upon  my  buck,  with  my  arms  over  my 
head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my  stockings. 
Then,  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I  am  trailed 
to  my  great  chair,  where  1  sit — and  yawn — for 
my  breakfast — If  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie 
down  upon  my  couch  to  say  my  prayers,  while 
Hiy  maid  reads  me  the  play-bills. 

Just.  \'ery  well,  madam. 

Sir  John.  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I 
drink  twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices 
of  bread  and  butter — And  half  an  hour  after,  I 
send  to  the  cook  to  know  if  the  dinner  is  almost 
ready. 

Just.  So  !  madam  ! 

Sir  John.  By  that  time  my  head  is  half  drest, 
I  hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state 
of  perdition,  that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the 
table ;  to  amend  which,  I  come  down  in  an  hour 
more,  and  have  it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to 
be  all  dressed  over  again. 

Just.  Poor  man  ! 

Sir  John.  \\  hen  1  have  dined,  and  my  idle 
servants  are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their 
ease,  to  do  so  too,  I  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  visit 
dear  friends,  of  whom  I  hope  I  never  shall  find 
one  at  home,  while  I  shall  live. 

Just.  So  !    There's  the  morning  and  afternoon 

pretty  well  disposed  of Pray,  madam,  how^do 

you  pass  your  evenings  ? 

Sir  John.  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir,  a  great 
spirit.  Give  me  a  box  and  dice — Seven's  the 
main,  Oons  !  Sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pounds  ! 
Why,  do  you  think  women  are  married  now  a- 
days,  to  sit  at  home  and  mend  napkins.''  Sir,  we 
have  nobler  ways  of  passing  time. 

Just.  Mercy  upon  us,  Mr  Constable,  what 
will  this  age  come  to  ^ 

Const.  What  will  it  come  to,  indeed,  if  such 
women  as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks } 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  have  a  little  urgent  business 
rails  upon  me ;  and  therefore,  I  desire  the  fav- 
our of  you  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

Just.  Madam,  if  I  were  sure  that  business 
were  not  to  commit  more  disorders,  I  would  re- 
lease you. 

Sir  John.  None By  my  virtue. 

Just.  Then,  Mr  Constable,  you  may  discharge 
her. 


Sir  John.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  If 
you  please  to  accept  of  a  bottle 

Just.  1  thank  you  kindly,  madam  ;  but  I  never 
drink  in  a  morning.  Good-by-t'ye,  madam,  good- 
b\'-t'ye. 

Sir  Jo/m,  Good-by-t'ye,  good  sir.[E.ri<  Justice. 

So now,  Mr  Constable,  shall  you  and  I  go 

pick  up  a  vvhore  together  ? 

Const.  No,  thank  you,  madam  ;  my  wife's 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Sir  John.  [Aside.^  He,  he,  he,  he,  he !  the 
fool  is  married  then.     Well,  you  won't  go .'' 

Const.  Not  I,  truly. 

Sir  John.  Then  I'll  go  by  myself;  and  you 
and  your  wife  may  go  to  the  devil. 

[Exit  Sir  John. 
[Constable  gazing  ajter  her,]  Wliy,  god-a-mercy, 
lady !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Spring-Garden. 

Constant  and  IIeartfree  cross  the  Stage. 
As  thei/  go  off",  enter  Lady  Fanciful  and 
Mademoiselle  masked,  and  dogging  them. 

Con.  So ;  I  think  we  are  about  the  time  ap- 
pointed :  Let  us  walk  up  this  way.         [Exeunt, 

Ludi/  Fan.  Good  .  Thus  far  I  have  dogged 
them  without  being  discovered.  'Tis  infallibly 
some  intrigue  that  brings  them  to  Spring-Gard- 
en. How  my  poor  heart  is  torn  and  wrackt  with 
fear  and  jealousy  !  Yet  let  it  be  any  thing  but 
that  flirt  Belinda,  and  I'll  try  to  bear  it.  But  if 
it  proves  her,  all  that's  woman  in  me  shall  be 
employed  to  destroy  her. 

[Exeutit  after  Constant  and  Heartfbee. 

Re-enter  Constant  and  Heartfree.  Lady 
Fancs  ful  and  Mademoiselle  still  following 
at  a  distance. 

Con.  I  see  no  females  yet,  that  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  us.     I'm  afraid  we  are  bantered. 

Heart.  I  « ish  we  were ;  for  I'm  in  no  hum- 
our to  make  either  them  or  myself  merry. 

Con.  Nay,  I'm  sure  you'll  make  them  merry 
enough,  if  1  tell  them  why  you  are  dull.  But, 
prithee,  why  so  heavy  and  sad  before  you  begin 
to  be  ill  used  .' 

Heart.  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that 
you  are  so  brisk  and  well  pleased ;  because  both 
pains  and  pleasures  are  generally  more  consider- 
able in  prospect,  than  when  they  come  to  pass. 

Enter  Lady  Brute  and  Belinda,  masked,  and 
poorly  dressed. 

Con.  How  now  !  who  are  these  ?  Not  our 
game,  I  hope. 

Heart.  If  they  are,  we  are  e'en  well  enough 
served,  to  come  a  hunting  here,  wlien  we  had  so 
much  better  game  in  chase  elsewhere. 

Ladi/  Fan.  [to  Mudtmoiselle.]  So,  those  are 
their  ladies  without  doubt.  But  I'm  afraid  that 
doily  stuff  is   not    worn   for    want    of    better 
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clothes.     Thoy  arc  the  very  shape   and    size  of 
Bcliiuia  and  her  aunt. 

Alfidiiii.  So  dey  be  inteed,  matam. 

Lath/  Fun.   XV'e'll  shp   into   this  close  arbour, 
where  we  may  hear  all  they  hay. 
[K.icitnt  Lapy  Fancyi  iL  ancl  Mapf.moisf.li.e. 

Liuli/  Brute.  What,  are  you  afraid  of  n*;,  E;on- 
tlenun  .? 

Heurt.  Wliy,  truly,  [  think  \vc  may,  if  appear- 
ances don't  lie, 

Hel.  Do  yon  always  find  women  what  they 
appear  to  he,  sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  forsooth ;  but  I  seldom  find  them 
better  than  the\  appear  to  be. 

Bel.  Then  the  outside's  best,  you  tliiiik  ? 

Heurt.  '\\s  the  honestest. 

Con.  Have  a  care,  Heartfree;  you  are  re- 
lapsini;  aL'tiin. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  docs  the  gentleman  use  to 
rail  at  w  omen  } 

Con.  He  has  done  formerly. 

Bel.  I  suppose  he  had  very  good  cause  for  it. 
They  did  not  use  you  so  well,  as  you  thought  you 
deserved,  sir. 

Ladt/  Brute.  They  made  themselves  merry  at 
your  cxpence,  sir. 

Bel.  Taushed,  when  you  sighed. 

Bad}/  Brutt .  Slept,  while  you  were  waking. 

Bel.  Had  your  porter  beat. 

Ludif  Brule.  And  threw  your  billet-doux  in 
the  tire. 

Heart.  Iley-day  !  I  shall  do  more  than  rail 
presently. 

Bet.  Why,  you  won't  beat  ns,  w  ill  you  ? 

Heurt.  I  don't  know  but  I  may. 

Con.  What  the  devil's  coming;  here  ?  Sir  John 
in  a  gown — And  drunk,  i'laith. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  What  a  pox — here's  Constant,  Heart- 
free — and  two  whores  'egad — O,  you  covetous 
rogues !  what,  have  yon  never  a  spare  punk  for 
your  friend  ? — But  I'll  share  with  you. 

[He  seizes  both  the  rcomcn. 

Heart,  ^^'hy,  what  the  plague  have  you  been 
doing,  kniuht  ? 

Sir  John.  ^^  liy,  I  have  been  beating  the  watch, 
and  scandalizing  the  clergy. 

Heart.  A  very  good  account,  truly. 

Sir  John.  And  what  do  you  think  I'll  do  next? 

Con.  Nay,  that  no  man  can  guess. 

Sir  John.  Why,  if  you'll  let  me  sup  with  you, 
I'll  treat  both  your  strumpets. 

Ludj/  Brute.  [Jside.]  O  Lord,  we're  undone. 

Heart.  No,  we  can't  sup  together,  because  we 
hiwv  some  atVairs  elsewhere.  But  if  you'll  ac- 
cept of  these  two  ladi»  s,  we'll  be  so  complaisant 
to  you,  to  resign  our  right  in  them. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  Lf)rd,  what  shall  we  do r 

Sir  John.  Let  me  sec,  their  clothes  are  such 
damned  clothes,  thev  won't  pawn  for  the  reckon- 
ing. 


Heurt.  Sir  John,  your  servant.  Rnj)tures  at- 
tend you. 

Con.  Adieu,  ladies;  make  much  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Ladi/  Brute.  Why,  sure  you  won't  leave  us 
in  the  hands  of  a  drunken  fellow  to  abuse  us  ! 

Sir  John.  Who  do  you  call  a  drunken  tellow, 
vou  slut  yon?  I'm  a  man  of  qualiiy;  the  kii)'> 
has  made  nie  a  knight. 

Heart.  Ay,  ay,  you  are  in  good  hands;  adieu, 
ulicu.  [HEAUTFRKt  ruus  off'. 

J  Aid'/  Brute.  The  devil's  hands  :  Let  me  go,  or 

I'll lor  llea\cn's  sake,  protect  us. 

[She  breaks Jiom  htm,  runs  to  Constant, 
tuitrhing  off' her  mask,  and  clapping  it 
on  again. 

Sir  John.  I'll  devil  you,  you  jade  you.  I'll  de- 
molish your  ugly  face. 

Re-enter  IlEAnTiKF.E.     Belinda  runs  to  him, 
and  shews  hcrj'uce. 

Heart.  Hold,  thou  mighty  man  !  look  ye,  sir, 
we  did  but  jest  with  you.  '1  hesc  are  ladies  of 
our  acquaintance,  that  we  had  a  mind  to  frighten 
a  little,  but  now  you  nmst  leave  us. 

Sir  John.  Oons,  I  won't  leave  you,  not  I. 

Heart.  Nay,  but  yon  must,  though;  and,  there- 
tore,  make  no  words  on't. 

Sir  John.  Then,  you  are  a  couple  of  damned 
uncivil  tellows.  And  I  hope  your  punks  will 
give  you  sauce  to  your  mutton. 

[E.rit  Sir  John. 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  I  shall  never  come  to  myself 
agaui,  I'm  so  frightened  ! 

Con.  '1  is  a  narrow  escape,  indeed. 

Bel.  \\'omen  nmst  have  frolics,  you  see,  what- 
e\er  they  cost  them. 

Heart.  This  might  have  proved  a  dear  one, 
though. 

Ladi/  Brute.  You  are  the  more  obliged  to  us 
for  the  risk  we  run  upon  your  accounts. 

Con.  And  1  hope  you'll  acknowledge  something 
due  to  our  knight-errantry,  ladies.  This  is  the 
second  time  we  have  delivered  you. 

Ladi/  Brute.  'Tis  true ;  and  since  we  see  fate 
has  designed  vou  for  our  guardians,  'twill  make 
us  the  more  willing  to  trust  ourselves  in  your 
iiands.  But  you  must  not  have  the  worse  opinion 
of  us  for  our  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Ladies,  you  may  command  our  opi- 
nions in  every  thing,  that  is  to  your  advantage. 

Bel.  Then,  sir,  1  command  you  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  women  are  sometimes  better  than  they 
appear  to  be, 

[Lady  Brute  «?k/ Constant  talk  apart. 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  a  convert  of 
me  in  every  thing.  I'm  grown  a  fool.  I  could 
be  fond  of  a  w  oman. 

Bel.  1  thank  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  w  hole 
sex. 

Heart.  Which  sex,  nothing  but  yourself  could 
c\  er  have  atoned  for. 
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Bel.  Now  has  my  vanity  a  devilish  itch  to  know 
in  what  my  merit  consists. 

Heart.  In  your  humility,  madam,  that  keeps 
you  ignorant  it  consists  at  all. 

Bel.  One  other  compHment,  with  that  serious 
face,  and  I  hate  you  for  ever  after. 

Heart.  Some  women  love  to  be  abused  :  Is 
it  that  you  would  be  at  ? 

Bel.  No,  not  that  neither:  But  I'd  have  men 
talk  plainly  what's  fit  for  women  to  hear;  with- 
out putting  them  either  to  a  real,  or  an  atfected 
blush. 

Heart.  Why,  then,  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  can 
find  to  express  myself,  I  could  love  you  even  to 
matrimony  itself  a-most,  egad. 

Bel.  Just  as  Sir  John  did  her  ladyship  there. — 
What  think  you .?  Don't  you  believe  one  month's 
time  might  bring  you  down  to  tlie  same  indiffer- 
ence, only  clad  in  a  little  better  manners,  per- 
haps ?  Well,  you  men  are  unaccouutuble  things  ! 
mad,  till  you  liave  your  mistresses,  and  then  stark 
mad,  till  you  are  rid  of  them  again.  Tell  me  ho- 
nestly, is  not  your  patience  put  to  a  much  severer 
trial  after  possession  than  before .'' 

Heart.  With  a  great  manv,  I  must  confess  it 
is,  to  our  eternal  scandal ;  but  I — dear  creature, 
do  but  try  me  ! 

Bel.  That's  the  surest  way,  indeed,  to  know, 
but  not  the  safest.  [To  Ladv  Bkute.]  Madam, 
are  not  you  for  taking  a  turn  in  the  great  walk  1 
It  is  almost  dark,  nobody  will  know  us. 

Ladi/  Brute.  Really,  1  iind  myself  something 
idle,  Belinda :  Besides,  I  doat  upon  this  little 
odd  private  corner.  But  don't  let  my  lazy  fancy 
confine  you. 

Con.  YAside.\  So,  she  would  be  left  alone  with 
me,  that's  well. 

Bel.  W'cll,  we'll  take  one  turn,  and  come  to 
you  again.  [To  Heartfree.]  Ct»me,  sir,  shall  we 
go  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  garden }  Who  knows 
what  discoveries  we  may  make  .'' 

Heart.  Madam,  I'm  at  your  service. 

Con.  [To  IlEARxrREE,  Aside^  Don't  make  too 
much  haste  back ;   for,  d'ye  hear — I  may  be  busy. 

Heart.  Enough. 

[Exeunt  Beiixda  and  Heartfree. 

Lady  Brule.  Sure  you  think  me  scandalously 
free,  Mr  Constant ;  I'm  afraid  1  shall  lose  your 
good  opinion  of  me. 

Con.  My  good  opinion,  madam,  is  like  your 
cruelty,  ne'er  to  be  removed. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed,  I  doubt  you  much  :  why, 
suppose  you  had  a  wife,  and  slie  should  entertain 
a  gallant } 

Con.  If  I  gave  her  just  cause,  how  could  I 
justly  condemn  her? 

Lady  Brute.  Ah  !  but  you  differ  widely  about 
just  causes. 

Con.  But  blows  can  bear  no  dispute. 

Lady  Brute.  Nor  ill  manners  nmch,  truly. 

Con.  Then  no  woman  upon  cartii  has  so  just  a 
cause  as  you  have. 


Lady  Brule.  But,  can  a  husband's  faults  re- 
lease my  duty .? 

Con.  In  equity,  without  doubt.  And,  where 
laws  dispense  with  equity,  equity  should  dispense 
with  laws. 

Lady  Brute.  Pray,  let's  leave  this  dispute ;  for 
you  men  have  as  much  witchcraft  in  your  argu- 
ments, as  women  have  in  their  eyes. 

Con.  But,  whilst  you  attack  me  with  your 
charms,  'tis  but  reasonable  I  assault  you  with 
mine. 

Lady  Brute.  The  case  is  not  the  same.  What 
mischief  we  do,  we  can't  help,  and  therefore  are 
to  be  forgiven. 

Con.  Beauty  soon  obtains  pardon  for  the  pain 
that  it  gives,  when  it  applies  the  balm  of  compas- 
sion to  the  wound  :  but  a  line  face,  and  a  hard 
heart,  is  almost  as  bad  as  an  ugly  face,  and  a  soft 
one  ;  both  very  troublesome  to  many  a  poor  gen- 
tleman. 

Lady  Brute.  Yes,  and  to  many  a  poor  gentle- 
woman, too,  I  can  assure  you.  But  pray,  which 
of  them  is  it,  that  most  atllicts  you  ? 

Con.  Your  glass  and  conscience  will  inform 
you,  madam.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  (for  now  I 
must  be  serious)  if  pity,  or  if  gratitude  can  move 
you;  [Taking  her  hand.] — If  constancy  and 
truth  have  power  to  tempt  you ;  if  love,  if  ado- 
ration can  affect  you,  give  me  at  least  some  hopes, 
that  time  may  do,  what  you,  perhaps,  mean  never 
to  perform;  'twill  ease  my  sufferings,  though  not 
quench  my  ilame. 

Lady  Brute.  Your  sufferings  eased,  your  flame 
would  soon  abate  :  and  that  I  would  preserve, 
not  quench  it,  sir. 

Con.  Would  you  preserve  it,  nourish  it  with 
favours :  for  that's  the  food  it  naturally  requires. 

Lady  Brute.  Yet  on  that  natural  food  'twould 
surfeit  soon,  should  I  resolve  to  grant  all  you 
would  ask. 

Con.  And  in  refusing  all,  you  starve  it.  For- 
give me,  therefore,  since  my  hunger  rages,  if  I  at 
last  grow  wild,  and  in  my  frenzy  force  at  least 
this  from  you.  [Kissing  tier  liand.]  Or,  if  you 
would  hive  my  flame  soar  higher  still,  then  grant 
me  this,  and  this,  and  thousands  more ;  [Kissing 
first  Iter  liand,  then  her  neck^  [Aside.'\  For 
now's  the  time  she  melts  into  compassion. 

Lady  Brute.  O  Heavens  !  let  me  go. 

Con.  Aye,  go,  avc :  where  shall  we  go,  my 
charming  angel — into  this  private  arbour — nay, 
let's  lose  no  time — moments  arc  precious. 

Lady  Brute.  And  lovers  wild.  Pray,  let  us 
stop  here  ;  at  least  for  this  time. 

Con.  '  ris  impossible :  he,  that  has  power  over 
you,  can  liave  none  over  himself. 

[As  he  is  forcing  her  into  the  arbour,  Ladt 
Fanciful  and  Mademoiselle  bolt  out  up- 
on tlieni,  and  run  over  the  stage. 

Lady  Brute.  Ah,  I'm  lost! 

Lady  Fan.  Fe,  fe,  fe,  fe,  fe  ! 

Madem.  Fe,  fe,  fe,  fe,  fe  ! 
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Con.  Death  and  furies  !  who  are  these  ? 

Ladif  Brute.  O  Heavens,  I'm  out  of  my  wits  ! 
if  thcv  knew  nic,  I  am  ruined. 

Coil.  Don't  be  frii^htened  :  ten  thousand  to 
one,  they  are  stran>;crs  to  you. 

Latli/  Brute.  Whatever  they  arc,  I  won't  stijy 
here  a  moment  lont;er. 

Con.   Whillicr  will  you  go  .' 

Ludi/  Brute.  Home,  as  if  the  devil  were  in  me; 
Lord !  whore's  this  Belinda  now  ? 


Enter  Belinda  and  IIeautfree. 

Oil !  'tis  well  you  arc  come ;  I'm  so  frightened, 
my  hair  stands  on  end.  Let's  be  gone,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  ! 

Bt>.  Lord  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ladi/  Brule.  The  devil's  the  matter!  here's  a 
couple  of  women  have  done  the  most  imperti- 
nent thing — away,  away,  away,  away,  away  ! 

[Exit  running. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  L — Lady  Fanciful's  house. 


Enter  Lady  Fanciful  and  Made.moiselle. 

Ladi/  Fan.  Well,  mademoiselle;  did  you 
dodge  the  filthy  things  ? 

diadem.  O  que  oiiy,  madame. 

Ladi/  Fan.  And  where  arc  they  ? 

Madem.  Au  logis. 

Ludt/  Fan.  What,  men  and  all  ? 

JMadew.    Tous  ensemble. 

Ladi/  Fun.  O  confidence  !  what !  cany  their 
fellow  s  to  their  own  house  ? 

Madein.  Cest  que  le  mari  n'y  est  pas. 

Liidi/  Fail.  A'o,  so  I  believe,  truly.  But  he 
shall  be  there,  and  quickly,  too,  if  I  can  find  him 
out.  Well,  'tis  a  prodigious  thing,  to  see  \\\\v\\ 
men  and  women  get  together,  how  they  fortify 
one  another  in  their  impudence.  But  if  that 
drunken  fool,  her  husband,  be  to  be  found  in 
e'er  a  tavern  in  town,  I'll  send  liim  amongst 
them  ;  I'll  spoil  their  sport. 

Madem.  En  veritc,  madame,  ce  seroit  domage. 

Lady  Fan.  'Tis  in  vain  to  oppose  it,  mademoi- 
selle ;  therefore,  never  go  about  it.  For  1  am 
the  steadiest  creature  in  the  world,  when  I  have 
determined  to  do  mischief.   So,  come  along. 

\^Excunt. 

SCENE  II. — Sir  John  Brute's  house. 

Enter  Constant,  HEARTrnEE,  Lady  Brute, 
Belinda,  and  Lovewell. 

Ladi/  Brute.  But  are  you  sure  you  don't  mis- 
take, Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Madam,  I  saw  them  all  go  into  the  ta- 
vern together,  and  my  master  was  so  drunk  lu 
could  scarce  stand. 

Ladi/  Brute.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  believe  we 
may  venture  to  let  you  stay,  anfl  play  at  cards 
with  us,  an  hour  or  two  :  for  they'll  scarce  part, 
till  morning. 

Be/.  I  think,  'tis  pity  they  should  ever  part. 

Con.  The  company  that's  lu  re,  madam  ? 

Ladi/  Brute.  Then,  sir,  the  company,  that's 
here,  must  rcmombcr  to  part  itself  in  time. 

Con.  Madam,  we  don't  intend  to  forfeit  vour 
future  favours  by  an  indiscreet  usage  of  this. — 
3 


The  moment  you  give  us  the  signal,  we  sha'nt  fail 
to  make  our  retreat. 

I.dili/  Brute.  Upon  those  conditions,  then,  let 
us  sit  down  to  cards. 

Enter  Lovewell. 

Love.  O  Lord,  madam  !  here's  my  master  just 
staggering  in  upon  you ;  he  has  been  quarrel- 
some, yonder,  and  they  have  kicked  him  out  of 
the  company. 

Ladi/  Brute.  Into  the  closet,  gentlemen,  for 
Heaven's  sake  !  FU  wheedle  him  to  bed,  if  pos- 
sible. 

[Constant  and  Heartfree  run  into  the 
closet. 

Enter  Sir  John,  all  dirt  and  hloodi/. 

Lady  Brute.  Ah — ah — he's  all  over  blood  ! 

Sir  John.  What  the  plague  does  the  woman 
squall  for  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  man  in  pickle 
before  ? 

Ladi/  Brute.  Lord,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Sir  John.  I  have  been  at — cuffs. 

Lady  Brute.  I  fear  that  is  not  all.  I  liope 
you  are  not  wounded  .'' 

Sir  John.  Sound  as  a  roach,  wife. 

[.ady  Brute.  I'm  miglity  glad  to  hear  it. 

.SV?"  John.  You  know  I  think  you  lie. 

Lady  Brute.  You  do  me  wrong  to  think  so. 
For,  Heaven's  my  witness,  I  had  rather  see  my 
own  blood  trickle  down,  than  yours. 

.SV;-  John.  Then  will  I  be  crucilied. 

Lady  Brute.  'Tis  a  hard  fate  I  should  not  be 
believed. 

Sir  John.  'Tis  a  damned  atheistical  age,  wife. 

Ivudy  Brute.  I  am  sure  I  have  given  you  a 
thousand  tender  proofs,  how  great  my  care  is  of 
you.  But,  spite  of  all  your  cruel  thoughts,  I'll 
still  persist,  and,  at  this  moment,  if  I  can,  per- 
suade you  to  lie  down  and  sleep  a  little. 

Sir  John.  Why,  do  you  think  I  am  drunk,  you 
slut,  you } 

Lady  Brute.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  :  but  I 
am  afraid  you  are  feverish.  Pray,  let  me  feel 
your  pulse. 

Sir  John.  Stand  off,  and  be  damned  ! 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  I  see  your  distemper  in 
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your  very  eyes.     You  are  all  on  fire.     Pray,  go 
to  bed  ;  let  me  intreat  you. 

Sir  John.  Come,  kiss  me,  then. 

Lacli/  Brute.  [^Kissing  him.] — There  :  now  go. 
— [Anifle.] — lie  stinks  like  poison  ! 

Sir  J:)hii.  I  see  it  i^oes  damnably  against  your 
stoniacli.     And  therefore — kiss  me  again. 

Ladi/  Brtitc.  Nay,  now  you  fool  me. 

Sir  John.    Do  it,  I  say. 

Ladi/  Brute.  \_Aside.] — Ah,  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  nie  !   Well ;  there  :  now,  will  you  go  .'' 

Sir  John.  Now,  wife,  you  shall  see  my  grati- 
tude. You  gave  me  two  kisses — I'll  give  you 
two  hundred. 

\^Kisses  and  tumbles  her. 

Ladi/  Brute.  O  Lord  !  pray,  sir  John,  be  quiet. 
Heavens,  wliat  a  pickle  am  I  in  ! 

Bel.  [Aside.] — If  I  were  in  her  pickle,  I  would 
call  ray  gallant  out  of  the  closet,  and  he  should 
cudgel  him  soundly. 

Sir  John.  So,  now,  you  being  as  dirty  and  as 
nasty  as  myself,  we  mav  go  pig  together.  But 
lirst,  I  must  have  a  cup  of  your  cold  tea,  wife. 

[Going  to  the  c/oset. 

Ladi/  Brute.  Oh,  I  am  ruined  !  There's  none 
there,  my  dear. 

Sir  John.  I'll  warrant  you,  I'll  find  some,  my 
dear. 

Ladi/  Brute.  You  can't  open  t!ie  door,  the 
lock's  spoiled  ;  I  have  been  turning  and  turning 
the  key,  this  half  hour,  to  no  purpose.  I'll  send 
for  the  smith  to-morrow. 

Sir  John.  There's  ne'er  a  smith  in  Europe  can 
open  a  door  with  uKjre  expedition  thim  I  can  do 
— as  for  example — now. — [He  bursts  open  the 
door  with  his  J'oot.] — How  now  !  what  the  devil 
have  we  got  here?  Constant! — Heart  free  ! — 
and  two  whores  again,  I'gad  ! — this  is  the  worst 
cold  tea  that  ever  I  met  with  in  my  life 

Enter  Constant  and  Heartfkee. 

Ladi/  Brute.  [Aside.] — O  Lord,  what  will  be- 
come of  us? 

Sir  John.  Gentlemen,  I  am  your  very  humble 
servant — 1  give  you  many  thanks — I  see  you  take 
care  of  my  family — I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  return 
the  obligation. 

Con.  Sir,  how  oddlv  soever  this  business  mav 
appear  to  you.  you  would  have  no  cause  to  be 
uneu>v,  if  you  knew  the  truth  of  all  things ;  your 
lady  is  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  the  world, 
and  nothing  has  past  but  an  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Nothing  else,  upon  mv  honour,  sir. 

Sir  John.  You  are  botii  very  civil  gentlemen — 
and  my  wife,  there,  is  a  very  civil  gentlewoman ; 
therefore,  I  don't  doubt  but  many  civil  things 
have  past  between  you.  Vour  very  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Ladj/  Brute.  [Aside  to  Constant.]  Pray  be 
gone  :  he's  so  drunk  he  can't  hurt  ns  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  morning  you  shall  hear  from  us. 

Con.  I'll  obey  you,  madam..  Sir,  whea  you 
Vol,  II. 


are  cool,  you  will  understand  reason  better.  So, 
then,  I  shall  take  the  pains  to  inform  you.  If 
not — I  wear  a  sword,  sir,  and  so  good- bye-t'ye. 
Come  along,  Heartfrec. 

[Exeunt  Constant  and  Heartfree. 

Sir  John.  Wear  a  sword,  sir! — and  whit  of  all 
that,  sir?  he  comes  to  my  house;  eats  mv  meat; 
lies  with  my  wife;  dishonours  my  family;  gets  a 
bastard  to  inherit  my  estate— and  when  I  ask  a 
civil  account  of  all  this — sir,  says  he,  [  wear  a 
sword — wear  a  sword,  sir?  Yes,  sir,  says  he,  I 
wear  a  sword.  It  may  be  a  gOod  answer  to 
cross  purposes ;  but  'tis  a  damned  one  to  a  man 
in  my  whimsical  circuiTlstauces — sir,  says  he,  I 
wear  a  sword  !  [To  Lady  Brute.]  And  what 
do  you  wear,  now  ?  ha  !  tell  me. — [Sitting  doart 
in  a  great  chair.] — What,  you  are  modest,  and 
can't — why,  then,  I'll  tell  you,  you  slut,  you.  Vou 
wear — an  impudent  lewd  fare — a  daumed,  de- 
signing heart — and  a  tail — and  a  tail  full  of — 

[He  fulls  fast  asleep,  snoring. 

Ladi/  Brute.  So ;  thanks  to  kind  Heaven,  he's 
fast  for  some  hours. 

Bel.  Tis  well  he  is  so,  that  we  may  have  time 
to  lay  our  story  handsomely ;  for  we  must  lie  like 
the  devil  to  bring  ourselves  oil. 

Ladt/  Brute.  What  shall  we  say,  Belinda? 

Bel.  [Musing.]  I'll  tell  you  :"it  must  all  light 
upon  Heartfree  and  me.  We'll  say  he  has  court- 
ed me  some  time,  but,  for  reasons  unknown  to 
us,  has  ever  been  very  earnest  the  thing  might  be 
kept  from  sir  John.  That,  therefore,  hearing 
him  upon  the  stairs,  he  run  into  the  closet, 
though  against  our  will,  and  Constant  witli  him, 
to  prevent  jealousy.  And,  to  give  this  a  good 
impudent  face  of  truth,  (that  I  may  deliver  you 
fioin  the  troid:)le  you  are  in)  I'll  even,  if  he 
pleases,  marry  him. 

Ladi/  Brute.  1  am  beholden  to  you,  cousin  ; 
but  that  would  be  carrying  the  jest  a  little  too 
far,  for  your  own  sake  :  you  know  he's  a  younger 
brother,  and  has  nothing. 

Bel.  'Tis  true :  but  I  like  him,  and  have  for- 
tune enough  to  keep  above  extremity :  I  can't 
say,  I  would  live  with  him  in  a  cell,  upon  love, 
and  bread  and  butter  :  but  I  had  rather  have  the 
man  1  love,  and  a  middle  state  of  life,  than  that 
gentleman  in  the  chair,  there,  and  twice  your  la- 
dyship's splendour. 

Ladi/  Brute.  In  truth,  niece,  you  are  in  tlie 
riglit  on't :  but  'tis  late  :  let's  end  our  discourse 
for  to-nialit,  and,  out  of  an  excess  of  charity,  take 
a  small  care  of  that  nasty  drunken  thing  there — 
do  but  look  at  him,  Belinda. 

Bel.  Ah,  'tis  a  savoury  dish  I 

Ladi/  Brute.  As  savoury  as  'tis,  I  am  cloyed 
with  it.     Prithee,  call  the  butler  to  take  away — 

Bel.  Call  the  butler  !  call  the  scavenger  !  [To 
a  servant  nithin.]  Who's  there?  Call  Razor! 
Let  him  take  away  his  master,  scour  him  clean 
with  a  little  soap'  and  sand,  and  so  put  him  t-> 
bed. 
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Liidi/  Brute.  Come.  Rcliiula,  I'll  c'eii  lie  with 
you  t(>-ni;:lit :  ami,  in  the  inoniini:,  we'll  seiitl  lor 
our  L'nitlriiiin,  to  set  tliis  luiiUt-r  even. 
]ii  /.  \\  iili  all  my  heart. 
l^ii/i/  Brule.  (hmmI  iiitiht,  my  dear. 

[AJakiiii;  u  low  courtesy  to  Sir  Joun. 
Both.  I  la,  ha,  ha  ! 

\E.reuvt  J>Ain  Bui  tk  (hkI  Belinda. 

Enter  Razor. 

Raz.    iNIv  lady  there's  a   wag my  master 

there's  a  ciickold.  Marriaee  is  a  slippery  rliiiii: 
— women  i)a^■e  depraved  appetites — my  lady  s  a 
wau:  1  have  hoard  all;  I  liave  seen  all;  I  un- 
derstand all  ;  and  I'll  tell  all ;  lor  my  little 
rrenchwomaii  hnes  news  dearly.  This  story 
wdl  L'ain  her  heart,  or  nothinii  will. — [To  his  mus- 
ter.\ — C  ome,  sir,  your  head's  too  full  ol"  tumes  at 
present,  to  make  room  for  your  jealousy ;  but  J 
reckon  we  shall  have  rare  work  with  you,  when 
vour  pate's  empty.  Come  to  your  kennel,  you 
cuckoldy,  drunken  sot,  you. 

[Curries  him  out  on  his  back. 


SCENE  III. — Lady  Fanciful's  house. 

Enter  Lady  Fanciful  and  Mademoiselle, 

Ladii  Fun.  But,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  be- 
fore, niademoiselle,  that  Razor  and  you  were 
fond  ? 

Modem.  De  modesty  hinder  me,  matam. 

Lad  1/ Fun.  Why,  truly,  modesty  does  often 
hinder  us  from  doinit  things,  we  have  an  cxtrava- 
^'ant  mind  to.  But  docs  he  Im-c  you  well  cnoutih 
yet,  to  do  any  thin^  yon  hid  him  ^  Do  you  think, 
to  oblige  you,  he  would  speak  scandal  ? 

Mudem.  Matam,  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  he 
shall  speak  blasphemy. 

Ladii  Fan.  Why,  then,  mademoiselle,  I'll  tell 
vou  what  vou  shall  do.  You  shall  engage  him  to 
tell  his  master  all  that  past  at  Spring  (Jarden  : 
I  ha\  e  a  mind  he  should  know  what  a  wife  and  a 
nieee  he  has  got. 

Mudem.  II  le  fera,  madame. 

Enter  a  Footman,  uho  speaks  <o Mademoiselle 
apart. 

Foot.  Mademoiselle,  yonder's  Mr  Razor  de- 
sires to  speak  with  you. 

Madem.  1  ell  him,  I  come  presently.  [E.vit 
Footman.]     Ra/or  be  dere,  matam. 

Ladi/  Fan.  That's  fortunate  :  well,  I'll  leave 
vou  tot;(  ther.  And  if  you  find  him  stidiborn, 
mademoiselle — hark  you — don't  refuse  him  a  few 
little  reasonable  liberties,  to  put  him  into  lui- 
mour. 

Madem.  Laissez  moi  faire. 

[Exit  Lady  Fanciful. 


[Razor  peeps  in  ;  and,  seeing  L.ak\  Fancifvl 
^'(iwf,  runs  to  Madkmoisellf.,  takes  her  about 
the  neck,  and  kisses  her.] 

]\ludem.  How  now,  confidence  ! 

liaz.  llow  now,  modesty  ! 

^ludvni.  Who  make  you  so  familiar,  sirrah? 

Jiuz.  My  impudence,  hussy. 

Aladeni.  Stand  olV,  rogue  face  ! 

Raz.  Ah,  mademoiselle  !  great  news  at  our 
house. 

Madem.  Why,  vat  be  do  matter  ? 

liaz.  The  matter?  why,  uptails  all's  the  mat- 
ter. 

Madem.  Tu  te  mocque  de  moi. 

liaz.  Now,  do  you  long  to  know  the  particu- 
lars :  the  time  when  :  the  place  where:  the  man- 
ner how.     Hut  1  won't  tell  you  a  word  more. 

Madem.  Nay,  den  don  kill  me,  Razor. 

Raz.  Come,  kiss  me,  then. 

[Clapping  his  hancli  behind. 

]\liidcm.  Nay,  pridee  tell  me. 

Raz.  Good-by-t'ye  !  [Going. 

Mudcni.  Hold,  hold  :  I  will  kiss  dee. 

[Kissing  him. 

Raz.  So,  that's  civil  :  wliy  now,  my  pretty 
poll ;  my  goldfinch  ;  my  little  watcrwagtail — you 
must  know-,  that — come,  kiss  me  again. 

diadem.  I  \\im\  kiss  de  no  more. 

liaz.  Good-by-t'ye.  [Going. 

Madem.  Doucement ;  dere;  estu  content? 

[Kissing  him. 

Raz.  So:  now  I'll  tell  thee  all.  Why,  the 
news  is,  that  cuckoldom,  in  folio,  is  newly  print- 
ed ;  and  matrimony,  in  quarto,  is  just  going  into 
the  press.  W'lU  vou  buy  any  books,  mademoi- 
selle ? 

Madem.  Tu  parle  commc  un  libraire;  de  de- 
vil no  understand  dee. 

liaz.  Why,  then,  that  I  may  make  myself  in- 
telligibh;  to  a  waiting-woman,  I'll  speak  like  a 
valet  de  chambre.  My  lady  has  cuckolded  my 
master. 

Mudem.  Bon. 

Raz.  V\  hich  we  take  very  ill  from  her  hands, 
I  can  tell  her  that.  W'e  can't  yet  prove  niattef 
ot  fact  upon  her. 

Mudem.  N'importe. 

Raz.  But  we  can  prove,  that  matter  of  fact 
had  like  to  have  been  upon  her. 

j\Iudem.  Ouy-da. 

liaz.  For  we  ha\c  such  terrible  circumstances — 

Mudc?n.  Sans  doute. 

Raz.  That  any  man  of  parts  may  draw  tickling 
conclusions  i'rom  thon. 

Madem.  I'ort  bien. 

Ruz.  We   found  a  couple  of  tight,  well-built 
gentlemen,  stuft  into  her  ladyship's  closet. 
Madem.  I.e  diablc  ! 

Ruz.  And  I,  in  my  particular  person,  have  dis- 
covered a  most  damnable  plot,  how  to  persuade 
my  poor  master,  that  all  this  hide  and  seek,  this 
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Will  in  the  Wisp,  has  no  other  meaning  than  a 
christian  marriage  for  sweet  Mrs  Belinda. 

Madem.  Une  marriage?  Ah  les  droless  ! 

Raz.  Don't  you  interrupt  me,  hussy  ;  'tis 
agreed,  I  say.  And  mv  innocent  lady,  to  wriggle 
herself  out  at  tlie  back-door  of  the  business, 
turns  marriage-bawd  to  her  niece,  and  resolves 
to  deliver  up  her  fair  body,  to  be  tumbled  and 
mumbled  by  that  young  liquorisli  whipster, 
Heartfree.     Now,  are  you  satisfied  r 

Madem.  No. 

Knz.  Right  woman  ;  always  raping  for  more. 

Madem.  Dis  be  all  den,  dat  you  know  ? 

Raz.  All  ?  Ay,  and  a  great  deal  too,  I  think. 

Mud^m.  Don  be  fool,  dou  know  noting. 
Ecoute,  mon  pauvre  Razor.  Dou  sees  des  two 
eyes.'' — Des  two  eyes  have  see  de  devil. 

Raz.  The  woman's  mad. 

JSIudcm.  In  Spnng-Garden,  dat  rogue  C'cm- 
stant  meet  dv  ladv. 

Ruz.  Bon! 

Madtm.  I'll  tell  dee  no  more. 

Raz.  Nay,  prithee,  my  swan. 

Madem.  Come,  kiss  me  den. 
[^Clapping  her  hands  behind  hei;  as  he  did  be.fo7-e.J 

Raz.  I  won't  kiss  you,  not  I. 

Madem.  Adieu  !  \^Going. 

Raz.  Hold — Now  proceed. 

[Gii'es  her  a  heartif  kiss. 

Madem.  A  ca — I  hide  myself  in  one  cunning 
place,  wiiere  I  hear  all.  and  see  all.  First,  dy 
drunken  master  come  mal  a  propos ;  but  de  sot 
no  know  his  own  dear  wife,  so  he  leave  her 
sport. —  Den  de  game  begin.  De  lover  say  soft 
tins :  De  lady  look  upon  de  ground.  [As  she 
speaks,  Razor  still  acts  the  man,  and  she  the 
uoman.]  He  take  her  by  de  hand  :  .^lie  turn  her 
head  on  oder  way.  Den  lie  squeeze  very  hard  : 
Den  she  pull — very  softly.  Den  he  take  her  in 
his  arm  •  Den  she  give  him  leetel  pat.  Den  he 
kiss  her.  Den  she  sav — pish,  nay  fee.  Den  he 
tremble  :  Den  she  sigh.  Den  he  pull  her  into 
de  arbour:  Den  she  pinch  him. 

Raz.  Ay,  but  not  so  liard,  you  bagcage  you. 

Madem.  Den  he  grow  bold  :  she  grow  weak, 
he  tro  her  down,  il  tombe  dessu,  le  diable 
assist,  il  emport  tout;  [Razor  struggles  zcith 
her,  as  if  he  would  throw  her  down.]  stand  otf, 
sirrah  ! 

Raz.  You  have  set  me  a-fire,  you  jade,  you. 

Madem.  Den  go  to  de  river,  and  quench  dy- 
self. 

Raz.  What  an  unnatural  harlot  this  ! 

Madem.   Razor. 

[Looking  languishingly  on  him. 

Raz.  Mademoiselle  ! 

Madem.  Dou  no  love  me  ? 

Raz.  Not  love  thee  i* More  than  a  French- 
man docs  soup. 

Madem.  Den  dou  will  refuse  nothing  dat  I  bid 
dee  ? 

Raz.  Don't  bid  me  be  damned  then. 


Madem.  No,  only  tell  dy  master,  all  I  have 
tell  dee  of  dy  laty. 

Raz.  NVhy,  you  little  malicious  strumpet,  youj 
should  you  like  to  be  served  so  ? 

Madem.    Dou  dispute  den  ? — Adieu. 

Raz.  Hold But  why  wilt  thou  make  me  be 

such  a  rogue,  my  dear? 

Madetn.  Voilii  un  vrai  Anulois  !  il  est 
amourcux,  et  cependant  il  veut  raisonner.  Va 
t'en  an  diable  ! 

Raz.  '  iold  once  more :  In  hopes  thou'lt  give 
me  up  thy  body,  I'll  make  thee  a  present  of  my 
honesty. 

Madem.  Bon,  ecoute  done ; — If  dou  fail  me — 

I  never  see  de  more if  dou  obey  me Je 

m'abandonne  a  toy  a  toy.     [She  takes  him  about 
the  neck,  and  gives  him  a  smacking  kiss.] 

[Eiit  Mademoiselle. 

Raz.  [Licking  his  lips!]  Not  be  a  rogue } — 
Amor  ttiacit  omnia.  [Exit  Razor. 

Enter  Lady  Fanciful  and  Mademoiselle. 

Ladii  Fan.  Marry,  say  ye  ?  Will  the  two 
things  marry  ? 

Madem.  (Jn  le  va  faire,  madame. 

Ludi/  Fan.  Look  you,  mademoiselle,  in  short, 
I  can't  beai-  it — No;  I  find  I  can't — if  once  I 
see  them  a-bed  together  I  shall  have  ten  thou- 
sand thoughts  in  my  head  will  make  me  ruii  dis^ 
rracted.  Therefore,  run  and  call  Razor  back 
immediately;  for  sometiiing  must  be  done  to 
st')p  this  impertinent  weddinsi.  If  I  can  hut  defer 
it  four  and  twenty  hours,  I'll  make  such  work 
about  town,  with  that  little  pert  slut's  reputation, 
he  sh  ill  as  soon  marry  a  witch. 

Madem.  [Aside.]  La  voila  bien  intentionee. 

[Exeunt. 


Enter  Constant  and  Heartfree, 

Con.  But  what  dost  think  will  become  of  this 
business  ? 

Heart.  'Tis  easier  to  think  what  will  not  come 
of  it. 

Con.  What's  that  ? 

Heart.  A  challenge.  I  know  the  knight  too 
well  for  that;  his  dear  body  will  always  prevail 
upon  his  noble  soul  to  be  quiet. 

Con.  But  though  he  dure  not  challenge  me, 
perhaps  he  may  venture  to  challenge  his  wife. 

Heart.  Not  if  you  whisper  him  in  the  ear, 
you  won't  have  him  do't ;  and  there's  no  other 
way  left  that  I  see.  For  as  drunk  as  he  was, 
he'll  remember  you  and  I  were  where  we  should 
not  be ;  and  I  don't  think  him  quite  blockhead 
enough  yet,  to  be  persuaded  we  were  got  into 
his  wife's  closet  only  to  peep  into  her  prayer- 
book. 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  letter. 
Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  letter;  a  porter  brought  it. 
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Con.  O  ho  !  here's  instructions  for  us.  [Reads. 

*  Tlie  accident,  that  has  lirippcned,  has  touched 

*  our  invention    to  the  (|uick.     Wo   would  fain 

*  come  nif  v\ithout  your  help  ;  but  find  that's  im- 

*  possible.     In  a  word,  the   whole  business  must 

*  be  llirown  upon  a  matrimonial  intriijue  between 
'  your  iVicnd  and  mine.  But  if  the  parties  arc 
'  not  fond  cnuusih  to  po  quite  tlnouuh  with  the 
'  niaiter,  'tis  snlheient  tor  our  turn,  they  own  the 
'  desiLin.  We'll  lind  pretences  enough  to  break 
'  the  match.  Adieu.' 

Well,   women   for    invention   !    How    lone 

woultl  my  block  head  have  been  producine  this ! 
Uiv,  Heartfrec.  What,  musinc,  man?  Prithee 
be  cheerful :  What  say'st  thou,  friend,  to  this 
matiimonial  remedy  ? 

Heart.  W  hy,  I  say,  it's  worse  tlian  the  dis- 
ease. 

Cuii.  Here's  a  fellow  for  you  !  There's  beauty 
and  money  on  her  .side :  and  love  up  to  the  ears 
on  his:  And  yet 

Heart.  And  yet,  I  think,  I  may  reasonably 
be  allowed  to  boggle  at  marrying  the  niece  in 
the  very  moment  that  you  arc  debauching  the 
aunt. 

Con.  Why,  truly,  there  may  be  something  in 
(hat.  But  have  not  you  a  pood  opinion  enough 
of  your  own  parts,  to  believe  you  could  keep  a 
wife  to  yourself.' 

Heart.  I  should  have,  if  I  had  a  good  opi- 
nion enough  of  hers,  to  believe  she  could  do  as 
much  by  me.  For,  to  do  them  right,  after  all,  the 
wife  seldom  rambles,  till  the  husband  shews  her 
the  way. 

Con.  'Tis  true,  a  man  of  real  worth  scarce 
fvc;r  is  a  cuckold,  but  by  his  own  fault.  Women 
arc  not  naturally  lewd  ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  urge  them  to  it.  They'll  cuckold  a 
churl,  out  of  rcAcnge  ;  a  fool,  because  they 
despise  him  ;  a  beast,  because  they  loath 
him.  But,  when  they  make  bold  with  a  man 
they  once  had  a  well-grounded  value  for, 
'tis,  because  they  first  see  themselves  neglected 
by  him. 

Heart,  ^^'ell  then,  shall  I  marry,  or  die  a 
inaid } 

Con.  Why  iaith,  Heartfrec,  m.itrimony  is  like 
an  army  going  to  etigage.  I-ove's  the  forlorn 
hope,  winch  is  soon  cut  otf;  the  marriage  knot 
is  the  main  body,  which  may  stand  butV  a 
long  long  time ;  and  re  pentancc  is  the  lear- 
guard,  which  rarely  gives  ground,  as  long  as  thf 
main  body  has  a  being. 

Hdirt.  Conclusion,  then  ;  you  advise  me  U) 
whore  on  as  you  do. 

Con.  That's  not  concluded  yet.  For  though  mar- 
riage be  a  lottery,  in  v  liich  there  are  a  wond- 
oiis  I'^any  blanks ;  yet  there  is  one  inestimable 
lot,  in  which  the  only  heaven  on  earth  is  writ- 
ten. \\  ould  your  kind  fate  but  guide  yimr  hand 
to   that,  though  I  were  wrapt  in  all,  that  lu.\- 


ury  itself  could  clothe  me  with,  I  still  should 
envy  you. 

Heart.  And  justly,  too  ;  for  to  be  capable  of 
loving  one,  doubtk-ss,  is  better  than  to  possess  a 
thousand.  But  how  far  that  capacity's  in  me, 
alas,  1  know  nut. 

Con.  But  vou  would  know. 

Heart.  I  would  so. 

Con.  Matrimony  will  inform  you.  Come,  one 
night  of  resolution  carries  you  to  the  land  of 
ex[)crience  ;  where,  in  a  very  moderate  time, 
you'll  know  the  capacity  of  your  soul  and 
your  body  both,  or  I'm  mistaken.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Sir  John  Brute's  house. 

Enter  Lady  Brute  ancf  Belinda. 

Bel.  Well,  madam,  what  answer  have  you  from 
them .' 

Ladj/  Brute.  That  they'll  be  here  this  moment, 
I  fancy  'twill  end  in  a  wedding  :  I'm  sure  he's  a 
fool,  if  it  don't.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  and  such 
a  lass  as  you  are,  is  no  conttniptible  offer  to  a 
younger  brother.  But  are  you  not  under  strange 
agitations .''     Prithee,  how  does  your  pulse  beat  ? 

Be/.  High  and  h)w;  I  have  much  ado  to  be 
valiant :  Is  it  not  very  strange  to  go  to  bed  with 
a  man .' 

Ladi/  Brute.  Cm — it  is  a  little  odd  at  first,  but 
it  will  soon  grow  easy  to  you. 

Enter  Constant  and  Heartfree. 

Good-morrow,  gentlemen  !  How  have  you  slept 
after  your  adventure  } 

Heart.  Some  careful  thoughts,  ladies,  on  your 
accounts,  have  kept  us  waking. 

Bet.  And  some  careful  thoughts  on  your  own, 
I  belie  ve,  have  hindeicd  you  from  sleeping.  Pray, 
how  does  this  matrimonial  project  relish  with 
you  ? 

Heart.  \\  hy,  faith,  even  as  storming  towns 
does  with  soldiers,  where  the  hopes  of  delicious 
plunder  banishes  the  fear  of  being  knocked  ou 
tiie  head. 

Be/.  Is  it  then  possible,  after  all,  that  you  dare 
think  of  downright  lawful  wedlock? 

Heart.  i\l;u;lani,  you  have  made  me  so  fool- 
hardy, I  dare  do  any  thing. 

Be/.  '1  hen,  sir,  1  challenge  you  ;  and  matrimo- 
ny's the  spot,  where  1  expect  you. 

Heart.  'Tis  enough ;  I'll  not  fail  [Aside^  So, 
now,  lam  in  lor  Hobbe's  voyage ;  a  great  leap 
m  th.e  dark. 

Lddu  Brule.  Will,  gentlemen,  this  matter  be- 
ins:  concluded,  then,  have  you  got  your  lessons  rea- 
dy ;  for  sir  .fohn  is  grown  such  an  atheist  of  late, 
he'll  believe  nothing  upon  easy  terms  ? 

Con.  We'll  find  ways  to  extend  his  faith,  ma- 
dam. But,  prav,  how  do  you  find  him  this  morn- 
ing ? 

Ladi/  Brute.  Most  lamentably  morose,  chevv- 
ing  the  cud  after  last  night's  discovery ;  of  whicli, 
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however,  he  has  but  a  confused  notion  even  now. 
But  I'm  afraid  the  valet  de  chainbre  has  told  him 
all ;  for  they  are  very  busy  t02;ether  at  this  mo- 
ment. When  I  told  him  of  Belinda's  marriage, 
I  had  no  other  answer  but  a  grunt :  From  which  you 
may  draw  what  conclusions  you  think  fit. — But  to 
your  notes,  gentlemen,  he's  here. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Razor. 

Con.  Good-morrow,  sir. 

Heart.  Good-morrow,  sir  John;  I'm  very  sor- 
ry my  indiscretion  should  cause  so  much  disorder 
in  your  family. 

Sir  John.  Disorders  generally  come  from  in- 
discretion, sir  ;  'tis  no  strange  thing  at  all. 

Ladi/  Brute.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  arc  satisfi- 
ed there  was  no  wrong  intended  you. 

Sir  John.  None,  my  dove. 

Jiel.  If  not,  I  hope  my  consent  to  marry  Mr 
Heartfrec  will  convince  you.  For  as  little  as  I 
know  of  amours,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  one  in- 
trigue is  enough  to  bring  four  people  together, 
without  further  mischief. 

Sir  John.  And  I  know,  too,  that  intrigues  tend 
to  procreation  of  more  kinds  ihan  one.  One  in- 
trigue will  beget  another,  as  soon  as  beget  a  son 
or  a  daugliter. 

Con.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  still  seem 
unsatisfied  with  a  lady,  whose  more  than  common 
virtue,  I  am  sure,  were  she  my  wife,  should  meet 
a  better  usage. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  if  her  conduct  has  put  a  trick 
upon  her  virtue,  her  virtue's  the  bubble,  but  her 
husband's  the  loser. 

Con.  Sir,  you  have  received  a  sufficient  answer 
already,  to  justify  both  her  conduct  and  mine. 
You'll  pardon  me  for  meddling  in  your  family- 
affairs;  but  I  perceive  I  am  the  man  you  are  jea- 
lous of,  and  therefore  it  concerns  me. 

Sir  John.  Would  it  did  not  concern  me  !  and 
then  I  should  not  care  who  it  concerned. 

Con.  Well,  sir,  if  truth  and  reason  won't  con- 
tent you,  I  know  but  one  way  more,  which,  if 
you  think  fit,  you  may  take. 

Sir  John.  Lord,  sir,  you  are  very  hasty :  If  I 
had  been  found  at  prayers  in  your  wife's  closet, 
I  siiould  have  allowed  you  twice  as  much  time  to 
come  to  yourself  in. 

Con.  Nay,  sir,  if  time  be  all  you  want,  we  have 
no  quarrel. 

Heart.  I  told  you  how  the  sword  would  work 
upon  him.  [Sir  John  muses. 

Con.  Let  him  muse  :  however,  I'll  lay  tifty 
pounds  our  foreman  brings  us  in,  not  guilty. 

Sir  John  [Addc.]  'Tiswell — 'tis  very  w^ell — In 
spite  of  that  young  jade's  matrimonial  intrigue,  I 
am  a  downright  stinking  cuckold — Hero  they  are 
— Boo — \_Puttini;  /u.v  hand  to  his  forehead.^  Me- 
thinks  I  could  butt  with  a  bull.  What  the  plague 
did  I  marry  her  for .''  I  knew  she  did  not  like 
me;  if  she  had,  she  would  have  lain  with  me; 
for  I  would  have  done  so,  because  I  liked  her ; 
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but  that's  past,  and  I  have  her.  And  now,  what 
shall  I  do  with  her.'' — If  I  put  my  horns  into  my 
pocket,  she'll  grow  insolent — if  I  don't,  that  goat 
there,  that  stallion,  is  ready  to  whip  me  through 
the  guts — The  debate,  then,  is  reduced  to  this ; 
shall  I  die  a  hero,  or  live  a  rascal  ^ — Why,  wiser 
men  than  I  have  long  since  concluded,  that  a  li- 
ving dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. [To  Con. 

a}id  Heart.]  Gentlemen,  now  my  wine  and  my 
passion  are  governable ;  I  must  own,  I  never  ob- 
served any  thing  in  my  wife's  course  of  life,  to 
back  me  in  my  jealousy  of  her:  But  jealousy's  a 
mark  of  love  ;  so  she  need  not  trouble  her  head 
about  it,  as  long  as  I  make  no  more  words  on't. 

Lady  Fancyful  enters  disguised,  and  addresses 
Belinda  aside. 

Con.  I'm  glad  to  see  your  reason  rule  at  last. 
Give  me  your  hand  :  I  hope  you'll  look  upon  me 
as  you  are  wont. 

Sir  John.  Your  humble  servant. — [.<4s(c/e.]  A 
wheedling  son  of  a  whore  ! 

Heart.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  you  are  friends 
with  me,  too,  pray  give  me  your  consent  to  wed 
your  niece. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  you  have  it  with  all  my  heart : 
Damn  ine  if  you  han't. — [Aside.^  Tis  time  to  get 
rid  of  her.  A  young  pert  pimp  :  she'll  make  an 
incomparable  bawd  in  a  little  time. 

Enter  a  servant,  zoho  gives  Heaktfree  a  letter. 

Bel.  Ileartfree  your  husband,  say  you  ?  'Tis 
impossible  ! 

Ludi/  Fan.  Would  to  kind  Heaven  it  were ! 
But  'tis  too  true ;  and  in  the  world  there  lives 
not  such  a  wretch.  I'm  young ;  and,  either  I  have 
been  flattered  by  my  friends,  as  well  as  glass,  or 
nature  has  been  kind  and  generous  to  me.  I  had 
a  fortune,  too,  was  greater  far  than  he  could  ever 
hope  for ;  but  with  my  heart  I  am  robbed  of  all 
the  rest.  I  am  slighted  and  I'm  beggared  both  at 
once  :  I  have  scarce  a  bare  subsistence  from  the 
villain,  yet  dare  complain  to  none ;  for  he  has 
sworn,  if  ever  'tis  known  I  am  his  wife,  he'll  mur- 
der me.  [Wee2)ing. 

Bel.  The  traitor ! 

Ladtf  Fan.  I  accidentally  was  told  he  courted 
you  :  Charity  soon  prevailed  upon  me  to  prevent 
your  misery :  And,  as  you  see,  I'm  still  so  gene- 
rous, even  to  him,  as  not  to  suffer  he  should  do 
any  thing,  for  which  the  law  might  take  away  his 
life.  [  Weeping. 

Bel.  Poor  creature  !  How  I  pity  her  ! 

[They  continue  talking  aside. 

Heart.  [Aside.]    Death  and  danniation  ! 

Let  me  read  it  again.  [Reads.]  '  Though  1  have 
'  a  particular  reason  not  to  let  you  know  who  I 
'  am  till  I  see  you  ;  yet  you'll  easily  believe  'tis 
'  a  faithful  friend,  that  gives  you  this  advice.  I 
'  have  lain  with  Bclindiu'  ((»ood  !)  '  I  have  aihild 
'  by  her,'  (Better  and  better!)  '  which  is  now  at 
'  nurse ;'  (Heaven  be  praised  !)  '  and  I  think  the 
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'  foundation  laid  for  another ;'  (Ha  ! — Old  rnic- 

*  penny  !)  '  No  rack  could  liave  tortured  tl)i^  ^to- 

*  rv  tVoni  nic  ;  but  friendship  has  done  it.  1  heard 

*  of  your  design  to  marry  her,  and  could  not  see 
'  yoii  abused.     Make  use  of  my  advice,  but  keep 

*  my  secret  till  I  ask  you  for  it  a<::iiu.     Adieu.' 

[Exit   ],M)V    I'ANCVrCL. 

Con.  to  lici.  Come,  madam,  shall  we  send  for 
the  parson  ?  I  doubt  here's  no  buMiiess  for  the 
lawyer  :  Vounuer  brothers  ha\e  notliins:  to  settle 
but  their  hearts;  and  that,  I  believe,  my  tViend 
here  lias  already  done  very  faitht'idly. 

Bel.  [Scornf'it/h/.]  Are  you  sure,  sir,  there  are 
no  old  mort^asie    upon  it  ? 

Heart.  [Co/dh/.]  If  you  think  there  are,  ma- 
dam, it  mayn't  be  amiss  to  defer  the  marriage,  till 
you  are  sure  they  are  paid  off. 

Bel.  We'll  deter  it  as  lon«;  as  you  please,  sir. 

Heart.  The  more  time  we  take  to  consider  on't, 
madam,  the  less  apt  we  shall  be  to  commit  over- 
sights ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  we  will  put  it  otf 
for  just  nine  months. 

Bel.  Guilty  consciences  make  men  cowards — 
I  don't  wonder  you  want  time  to  resolve. 

Heart.  And  they  make  women  desperate — I 
don't  wonder  you  were  so  quickly  determined. 

Bel.  What  does  the  felhnv  mean  ? 

Heart.  What  does  the  lady  mean  ? 

Sir  John.  Zoons,  what  do  you  both  mean  ? 

[IIeakt.  and  Bf.L.  walk  chujing  about. 

Jiaz.  [Aside.^  Here  is  so  much  sport  going  to 
be  spoiled,  it  makes  me  ready  to  weep  again.  A 
pox  o'  tliis  impertinent  lady  Fancvful,  and  her 
plots,  and  her  I'renchwoman,  too  ;  she's  a  whim- 
sical, ill-natured  bitch  ;  and,  when  I  have  201  my 
hones  broke  in  her  service,  'tis  ten  to  one  bur  mv 
recompense  is  a  slap  :  I  hear  them  tittering  with- 
out still.  Ecod  I  I'll  e'cu  go  lug  them  both  in  by 
the  ears,  and  discover  the  plot,  to  secure  my  par- 
don. [Exit  Razor. 

Con.  Prithee,  explain,  ITcartfree. 

Heart.  A  fair  deliverance  ;  thank  my  stars  and 
my  friend. 

Bel.  'Tis  well  it  went  no  farther:  a  base  fel- 
low ! 

Lady  Brute.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all 
this  > 

Bel.  What's  his  meaning,  I  don't  know ;  but 
mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  him — I  had  had  no 
husband. 

Heart.  And  what's  her  meaning,  I  don't  know; 
hut  mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  her— I  had  had 
wife  enough. 

Sir  John.  Your  people  of  wit  have  got  such 
cramp  ways  of  expressing  themselves,  thev  sel- 
dom comprehend  one  another.  Pox  take  you 
both !  w  ill  you  speak  that  you  may  be  understood  ? 

Enter  Razor  in  sackcloth,  pulling  in  Lady  Fan- 
cvful and  Mademoiselm;. 

Biiz.  If  they  won't,  here  conies  an  interpreter. 
Lady  Brute.  Heavens  !  What  have  we  here? 


liaz.  A  villain — but  a  repenting  \illain. 

All.   Ita/or! 

Ludi/  Eiute.  What  means  this  ? 

]\az.  Nothing  without  my  pardon. 

Lddii  Brute.   What  pardon  do  you  want? 

Ka/.  Liijiri/nis,  Your  ladyship's,  for  a  dam- 
nable lie  upon  your  spotless  virtue,  and  set  to  the 
tun(  of  Spring  Garden. — ['i'oSra  .Fou.n.J  Next,  at 
uiy  generous  master's  feet  J  bend,  f(*r  interrupt- 
iu'j:  his  more  noble  thoughts  with  phanioius  of 
disgracefid  cuckoldom. —  [To  ("on.]  'Ihirdlv,  I  to 
this  gentleman  apply,  for  making  him  the  hero  of 
my  romance. — [ToHeakt.J  I"'oiirthly,  your  pardon, 
noble  sir,  I  ask,  for  clandestinely  marrying  you, 
without  either  bidding  of  banns,  bi.-hop's  licence, 
friends,  consent — or  your  own  kiiouhdge  ! — [To 
Bri,.]  Aiul,  lastly,  to  my  good  young  lady's  cle- 
niciicv  I  come,  for  pretending  corn  \\as  sowed  in 
the  ground,  before  ever  the  plough  had  been  in 
the  held. 

Sir  John.  [Aside.]  So  that,  after  all,  'tis  a  moot 
point,  whether  I  am  a  cuckold  or  not. 

Jiel.  Well,  sir,  upon  condition  you  confess  all, 
I'll  pardon  you  myself,  and  try  to  obtain  as  much 
from  the  rest  of  the  coiiifiany.  But  I  must  know, 
then,  who  'tis  has  put  you  upon  all  this  mischief. 

liaz.  Satan,  and  his  equipage  :  woman  tempt- 
ed   me ;  vice  weakened  me and  so  the  devil 

oveicame  me. 

Bel.  Then,  pray,  will  you  make  us  acquainted 
with  your  tempter.? 

liaz.  [To  Madem.]  Unmask,  for  the  honour  of 
France. 

A/l.  Mademoiselle  ! 

Mudem.  Me  ask  ten  thousand  pardon  of  all  de 
good  company. 

Sir  John.  Why,  this  mystery  thickens,  instead 
of  clearing  up. — [To  Raz.]  You  son  of  a  whore 
you,  put  us  out  01  our  pain  ! 

Buz.  One  n>onient  brings  sunshine.  [Shcuing 
Madem.]  'Tis  true,  this  is  the  woman  tliat  tempt- 
ed me;  but  this  is  the  serpent  that  tempted  the 
woman:  and,  if  my  prayers  miiiht  be  heard,  her 
|)unishinenf,  for  so  doing,  should  be  like  the  ser- 
pent's of  old — [Fulls  off  Lady  Fancyi- i  i.'s  ?nask.] 
She  should  lie  upon  her  face  all  the  days  of  her 
life. 

All.  Lady  Fancyful  ! 

Bel.   Impertinent  ! 

ladi/  Brute.  Ridiculous ! 

A/I.'  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bel.  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  give  me  leave 
to  wish  you  joy,  since  you  have  owned  your  mar- 
riage yourself? — [TbllEAitT.]  I  vow  'twas  strange- 
ly xvicked  in  you  to  think  of  another  wife,  when 
you  had  one  already  so  charming  as  her  ladyship. 

A/L  Ha.  ha.  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ladi/  Fun.  [Aside.']  Confusion  seize  them,  as 
it  seizes  me ! 

Madem.  Que  Ic  diablc  t-touiTe  ce  maraut  de 
Razor  ! 

Bd.  Your  ladyship  seems  disordered ;  A  breed- 
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ins;  qualm,  perhaps,  Mr  Heartfree  !  Your  bottle 
of  Iluiioary  water  to  your  lady  !  Why,  madam,  he 
stands  as  unconcerned,  as  if  he  were  your  hus- 
band in  e  trnest. 

Ladif  Fan.  Your  mirth's  as  nauseous  as  your- 
self. Belinda,  you  think  you  triumph  over  a  ri- 
val, now;  Helas,  ma  pauvre  fille !  Where'er  I'm 
rival,  thfie's  no  cause  for  mirth.  No,  my  poor 
vretch,  'tis  from  another  principle  I  have  acted. 
I  knew  that  thins  there  would  make  so  perverse  a 
husband,  and  you  so  impertinent  a  wife,  that,  lest 
your  mutual  pla<;ues  should  make  you  both  run 
mad,  I  charitably  would  have  broke  the  match. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

\_Exit  laughing  affectedly,  Mademoiselle 
following  her. 

Madem.  He,  he,  he,  he,  he  ! 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 


Sir  John,  [yis/rfe.]  W'hy  now,  this  woman  will 
be  married  to  somebodv,  loo. 

Bel.  Poor  creature  !  what  a  passion  she's  in  ! 
But  I  forgive  her. 

Heart.  8mce  you  have  so  much  goodness  for 
her,  1  hope  you'll  pardon  my  offence,  too,  madam. 

Bel.  There  will  be  no  great  ditiiculty  in  that, 
since  I  am  guilty  of  an  equal  fault. 

Heart.  So,  madam ;   now,  had  the  parson  but 
done  his  business 

Bel.  You'd  be  half  weary  of  your  bargain. 

Heart.  No,  sure,  I  might  dispense  with  one 
night's  lodging. 

Bel.  I'm  ready  to  try,  sir. 

Heart.  Then  let's  to  church  : 
And  if  it  be  our  chance  to  disagree 

Bel.  Take  lieed — the  surly  husband's  fate  you 
see.  \_Exeunt  otnnes. 
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MEN. 

Cnl'^uZ]]''^'^  gentlemen. 

Don  Lewis,  uncle  and  near  friend  to  Curios. 
Carlos,  a  student,  son  to  Antonio. 
Clodio,  a  pert  coxcomb,  Itis  brother. 
Saxcho,  servant  to  Carlos. 
MoNSiEiR,  valet  to  Clodio. 
Governor  of  Lisbon. 


Don  Duart,  his  nepherv. 

Don  ISIanuel,  a  sea  officer,  iii  love  with  Louisa. 

W  O  M  E  N. 

Angelina,  duvghter  to  Charino. 
Louisa,  a  ladtj  if  (jualitt^  and  pleasure. 
Elvira,  sister  to  Don  Duart. 
HoNORiA,  cousin  to  Louisa. 

Priests,  Officers,  and  Servants. 


Scene — Lisbon. 


ACT.   L 


SCENE  I.— A  hall. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Ciiarino. 

Ant.  WiTiiOL'i  compliiiient,  my  old  friend,  I 
sliall  think  myself  mucli  hononred  in  your  al- 
liance; (iiir  families  arc  hotii  ancient; ;  our  chil- 
dren younir,  and  aliie  to  support  thefti ;  and,  I 
think,  the  sooner  we  set  them  to  work  the  hotter. 

Clia.  Sir,  you  olTer  fair  and  nolily,  and  shall 
find  I  dare  meet  you  in  the  same  line  of  honour : 
and,  I  hope,  since  I  have  but  one  s^irl  in  the 
world,  you  won't  think  mc  a  trouhlesomc  old 
fool,  if  1  endeavour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth; 
therefore,  if  you  please,  before  wc  shake  hands, 
a  word  or  two  by  the  by ;  for  I  liuve  some  con- 
sidwable  questions  to  ask  you. 


Ant.  Ask  them. 

Cha.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  say  you  have 
two  sons  ? 

Ant.  Exactly. 

Clta.  And  you  are  willing  that  one  of  them 
shall  marry  my  daughter? 

Ant.  Williiig. 

Chu.  My  dauiihter  Angelina .? 

Ant.  Angelina. 

Clia.  And  you  are  likewise  content  that  tlie 
said  Angelina  shall  siiney  them  both,  and  (with 
my  allowance)  take  to  her  lawful  husband  whiclt 
of  them  she  pleases  ? 

Ant.  Content. 

Clia.  And  you  farther  promise,  tliat  the  person 
bv  her  (and  uic)  so  chosen  (be  it  elder  or  young- 
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er)  shall  be  your  sole  heir :  that  is  to  say,  shall 
be  in  a  conditional  possession  of  at  least  three 
parts  of  your  estate.  You  know  the  conditions, 
and  this  you  positively  promise  ? 

Ant.  To  perfoi-m. 

Cha.  Why,  then,  as  the  last  token  of  my  full 
consent  and  approbation,  I  give  you  my  hand. 

Ant.  There's  mine. 

Cha.  Is't  a  match  } 

Ant.  A  match. 

Cha.  Done. 

Ant.  Done. 

Cha.  And  done that's  enough Carlos, 

the  elder,  you  say,  is  a  great  scholar,  spends  his 
whole  life  in  the  university,  and  loves  his  study. 

Ant.  Nothing  more,  sir. 

Cha.  But  Clodio,  the  younger,  has  seen  the 
world,  and  is  \ery  well  known  in  the  court  of 
France ;  a  sprigLtly  fellow,  ha  ? 

Ant.  Mettle  to  the  back,  sir. 

Cha.  Well,  how  far  either  of  them  may  go 
with  my  daughter,  I  can't  tell;  she'll  be  easily 

pleased  where  I  am 1  have  given   her  some 

documents  already.     Ilark  !  what  noise  without  ? 

Ant.  Odso!    'tis   they they're   come 1 

have  expected  them  these  two  hours.  Well, 
sirrah,   who's  without.' 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  'Tis  Sancho,  sir,  with  a  waggon-load  of  my 
master's  books. 

Cha.  What,  does  he  always  travel  with  his 
whole  study .'' 

Ant.  Never  without  them,  sir;  'tis  his  humour. 

Enter  Saxcho,  laden  uit/i  books. 

San.  Pedro,  unload  part  of  the  library;  bid 
the  porter  open  the  great  gates,  and  make  room 
for  t'other  dozen  of  carts ;  I'll  be  with  you  pre- 
sently. 

Ant.  Ha!  Sancho!  where's  my  Carlos? — 
Speak,  boy,  where  didst  thou  leave  thy  master  ? 

San.  .Togging  on,  sir,  in  the  highway  to  know- 
ledge, both  hands  employed,  in  his  book,  and  his 
bridle,  sir ;  but  he  has  sent  his  duty  befoi'e  him 
in  this  letter,  sir. 

Ant.  What  have  we  here,  pothooks  and  and- 
irons ? 

San.  Pothooks  !  Oh,  dear  sir  ! 1  beg  your 

pardon No,    sir,  this  is  Arabic;  'tis  to  the 

lord   Abbot,    concerning   the  translation,   sir,  of 

human  bodies a  new  way  of  getting  out  of 

the  world There's  a  terrible  wise  man   has 

written  a  very  smart  book  of  it. 

Cha.  Pray,  friend,  what  will  that  same  book 
teach  a  man  ? 

San.  Teach  you,  sir  !  why,  to  play  a  trump 
upon  death,  and  shew  yourself  a  match  for  the 
devil. 

Cha.  Strange ! 

San.  Here,  sir,  this  is  your  letter.      {To  Ant. 

Vol.  II. 


Cha.  Pray,  sir,  what  sort  of  life  may  year 
master  lead  ? 

San.  Life,  sir  !  no  prince  fares  like  him ;  he 
breaks  his  fast  with  Aristotle,  dines  with  Tully, 
drinks  tea  at  Helicon,  sups  with  Seneca,  theo 
walks  a  turn  or  two  in  the  milky  way,  and  after 
six  hours  conference  with  the  stsirs,  sleeps  with 
old  Erra  Pater. 

Cha.  Wonderful  ! 

Ant.     o,  Carlos  will   be  here  presently 

Here,  take  the  knave  in,  and  let  him  eat. 

San.  And  drink  too,  sir  ? 

Ant.  And  drink  too,  sir — and  pray  see  your 
master's  chamber  ready.  [Knocking  again.] — 
Well,  sir,  who's  at  the  gate  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Monsieur,  sir,  from  my  young  master, 
Clodio. 

Enter  Monsieur. 

Ant.  Well,  Monsieur,  what  says  your  master? 
When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Mons.  Sire,  he  vill  be  here  in  de  less  time  dan 
von  quarter  of  de  hour ;  he  is  not  quite  tirty 
mile  off. 

A7it.  And  what  came  you  before  for? 

Mons.  Sire,  me  come  to  provide  de  pulville, 
and  de  essence  for  his  peruque,  dat  he  may  ap- 
proche  to  your  vorshipe  vid  de  reverence,  and  de 
belle  air. 

A7it.  What,  is  he  unprovided,  then  ? 

Mons.  Sire,  he  vas  enrage,  and  did  break  his 
bottel  d'orangerie,  because  it  vas  not  de  same  dat 
is  prepare  for  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin. 

Ant.  Well,  sir,  if  you'll  go  to  the  butler,  he'll 
help  you  to  some  oil  for  his  periwiij. 

Mons.  Sire,  me  tank  you.     [Exit  Monsieur. 

Cha.  A  very  notable  spark,  this  Clodio.  Ha  ! 
what  noise  is  that  without? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Ser.  Sir,  my  younp  masters  are  both  come. 
Ant.  That's  well .'    Now,  sir,  now  !    now  ol> 
serve  their  several  dispositions. 

Enter  Carlos. 

Car.  My  father  !  sir,  your  blessing. 

Ant.  Thou  hast  it,  Carlos;  and  now,  pray 
know  this  gentleman,  Charino,  sir,  my  old  friend, 
and  one  in  whom  you  may  have  ,a  particular 
interest. 

Car.  I'll  study  to  deserve  his  love,  sir. 

Cha.  Sir,  as  for  that  matter,  you  need  nof 
study  at  all.  '  [They  salute. 

Clo.  [Within.]  Hey  !  La  \'alierc  !  'ind  the 
groom  take  care  our  hunters  be  well  rubbed  and 
clothed ;  they're  hot,  and  have  out-stripped  the 
wind. 

Cha.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  there's  mettle  in  this 
young  fellow. 
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^.nfn-  Ci.ODio. 

Ch.  Whero's  my  father? 

yinf.  liii,  my  dtitr  Clody,  thou'rt  welcome! 

Clo.  Sir,  hein^  my  tatlur's  friciul,  I  am  your 
most  obliged,  faitliful,  humble  servant.  [TuCua. 

Clia.  Sir 1 — I — I  like  you.  [Eagerli/. 

Clo.  Thy  hand. 

Cha.  Faith,  thou  art  a  pretty  humoured  fellow. 

Clo.  ^^ho's  that?  Pray,  sir,  who's  that? 

jiitt.  Your  brother,  Clody. 

Clo.  Odso!     I    hcs,  hi.'i  pardon  with    all    my 

heart Ha,  ha,  ha!  did  ever  mortal  see  such 

a  book-worm  ! — Brnther,  how  is't !     [Carelessly. 

Car.  I'm  ulad  vou  arc  well,  brother,     [Reads. 

C/o.  Wliat,  does  he  draw  his  book  upon  me? 
Tlien  I  will  (haw  my  wit  uj)On  him Gad,  I'll 

tu7/.le  him — Hark  you,  brother;  pray,  what's — 
,atin  for  a  sword-knot? 

Car.  The  Romans  wore  none,  brother. 

Clo.  No  ornament  upon  their  swortis,  sir? 

Car.  Oh,  yes,  several ;  conquest,  peace,  and 
honour — an  old  unfashionable  wear. 

Clo.  Sir,  no  man  in  L'rance  (I  nmy  as  well  say 
breathing;  for  not  to  live  there,  is  not  to  breathe) 
wears  a  more  fa^hionabie  sword   than  I  do ;   he 

cost  me  fifteen  louis  d'ors  in  Paris There,  sir, 

■ feel  him — — try  him,  sir. 

Car.  I  have  no  skill,  sir. 

Clo.   No  skill,  sir !    why,    this   sword   would 

make  a  coward  fitiht aha  !  sa,  sa  !  ha  !  rip — 

ha  !  there  I  had  him.  [Fein-ini/;. 

Car.  Take  heed;  you'll  cut  my  clothes,  brother. 

Clo.  Cut  'em  !  ha,  ha  ! no,  no,  they  are  cut 

aheadv,   brotlier,  to  the  Lirammar  rules  exactly: 
pslui !  prithee,  man,  leave  off  this  college-air. 

Car.  No,  brother,  I  think  it  wholesome,  the 
soil  and  situation  pleasant. 

Clo.  A  put,  by  Jupiter  !  he  don't  know  the 
air  of  a  oentleman,  from  the  air  of  the  country 
— Sii-,  I  mean  the  air  of  your  clothes ;  I  would 
have  you  chant'C  your  tailor,  and  flrcss  a  little 
more  en  cavalier :  lay  by  your  book,  and  take 
out  your  snnlV-box  ;  cock,  and  look  smart,  ha! 

Clia.  Faith,  a  pretty  fellow. 

Car.  I  read  no  use  in  this,  brother ;  and  for 
my  clothes,  the  half  of  what  I  wear  aheadv 
jcems  to  me  superfluous.  What  need  I  outwarti 
ornaments,  when  I  can  deck  myself  with  under- 
standing? ^^  by  should  we  care  for  any  thing  but 
knowledge  ?  Or  look  upon  the  follies  of  mankind, 
but  to  condemn  or  pity  those  that  seek  them? 

[Reads  again. 

Clo.  Stark  mad,  split  me  ! 

Cha.  P^ha !    this  tcllow  v\ill  never  do he 

has  no  soul  m  him. 

Clo.  Hark  you,  brother,  what  do  you  tliink  of 
a  pretty,  plump  wench  now  ? 

Car.  I  seldom  think  that  way ;  women  arc 
booki  I  have  not  read  yet. 

Clo.  Gad,  I  could  set  you  a  sweet  Icsbon.  bro- 
thf.r. 


Car.  I  am  as  well  hero,  sir.  [Reads. 

Clia.  Good  for  no  earthly  thing — -a  stock 

.Ah,  that  Clody! 

Enter  Monsieur. 

Mans.  Sire,  here  be  de  several  sort  of  de  jes- 
samine d'orangerie  vidout,  if  you  please  to  make 
your  choice. 

Clo.  Mum,  sir,  I  must  beg  pardon  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  a  most  important  business  calls  me  aside, 
which  I  will  dispatch  with  all  imaginable  celeri- 
ty, and  return  to  the  repetition  of  my  desire  to 
continue,  sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  faithful 
humble  servant.  [E.iit  Clodio,  bowing. 

Clia.  Faith,  he's  a  pretty  fellow. 

Ant.  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  since  we  have 
got  the  other  alone,  we'll  put  the  matter  a  little 
closer  to  him. 

Clia.  'Tis  to  little  purpose,  I'm  afraid :  but 
use  your  pleasure,  sir. 

Car.  Plato  ditl'ers  from  Socrates  in  this. 

[To  himself. 

AnJ:.  Come,  come,  prithee,  Charles,  lay  them 
by,  let  them  agree  at  leisure — ■ — What,  no  hour 
of  interruption  ? 

Car.  IMan's  life,  sir,  being  so  short,  and  then 
the  way  that  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, so  hard  and  tedious,  each  minute  should 
be  precious. 

Ant.  Aye,  but  to  thrive  in  this  world,  Charles, 
you  must  part  a  little  with  this  bookish  C(;ntcm- 
plation,  and  prepare  yourself  for  action.  If  you 
will  study,  let  it  be  to  know  what  part  of  my 
land's  tit  for  the  plough  ;  w  hat  for  pasture ;  to 
buy  and  sell  my  stock  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
cur<'  my  cattle  when  they  are  overgrown  with  la- 
bour.    Tins,  now,  would  turn  to  some  account. 

Car.  This,  sir,  niav  be  done  from  what  I've 
read  ;  for,  what  concerns  tillage,  who  can  better 
deliver  it  than  Virgil  in  his  (ieorgics?  And,  for 
the  cure  of  herds,  his  iUicolics  are  a  master- 
piece ;  but  when  his  art  describes  the  common- 
wealth of  bees,  their  industry,  tlieir  more  than 
human  knowledge  of  the  herbs  from  which  they 
gather  honey  ;  their  laws,  their  goveriunent 
among  themselves,  their  order  in  going  forth, 
and  coming  laden  home,  their  strict  obedience  to 
their  king,  his  just  rewards  to  such  as  labour,  his 
punishment,  iiiHicled  only  on  the  slothful  drone; 
I'm  ravished  with  it:  then  reap,  indeed,  my  har- 
vest, receive  the  gram  my  cattle  bring  me,  and 
liiere  find  wax  and  honey. 

Ant.  Hey  day  !  Georges,  and  Blue-sticks,  and 
bees-wax  !  What,  art  thou  mad? 

Cha.  Ilavini:,  raving  ! 

Cur.  No,  sir,  the  knowledge  of  this  guards  mc 
from  it. 

Ant.  Rut>€^n  you  find,  amongst  all  your  musty 
manuscripts,  what  pleasure  he  enjoy«,  that  lies  in 
the  arms  of  a  young,  rich,  well-shaped,  healthy 
l)ri(le  ?  Answer  me  that,  ha,  t\r  ! 

Car,  'Tis  frequent,  si;*,  in  story ;  there  I  read 
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of  all  kinds  of  virtuous,  and  of  vicious  women  ; 
the  ancient  Spartan  dames,  the  Human  ladies., 
their  beauties,  their  deformities;  and  when  ( 
light  upon  a  Portia,  or  a  Cornelia,  crowneil  with 
ever-bloomina;  truth  and  virtue,  with  such  a  teel- 
ing  I  peruse  tlieir  fortunes,  as  if  I  then  had  lived, 
and  tasted  of  their  law  fid,  envied  love.  But  when 
I  meet  a  Messalma,  tired  and  unsated  in  her  foul 
desires;  a  Clytemnestra,  bathed  in  her  husband's 
blood  ;  an  impious  Tullia,  whirling  her  chariot 
over  her  father's  breathless  body,  horror  invades 
my  faculties.  Comparing,  then,  the  numerous 
guilty,  With  the  easy  count  of  those  that  die  in 
4nnocenre,  I  detest  and  loath  them  as  ignorance, 
or  atheism. 

Ant.  And  you  do  resolve,  then,  not  to  make 
payment  of  the  debt  you  owe  me  ? 

Car.  What  debt,  ^ncd  sir  ! 

Ant.  VVhy,  the  debt  I  paid  my  fatlier,  when  I 
got  you,  sir,  and  made  him  a  grandsire;  which  I 
expect  from  you.     I  won't  have  my  name  die. 

Car.  Nor  would  I ;  my  laboured  studies,  sir, 
may  prove  in  tune  a  lixing  issue. 

Ant.  Very  well,  sir;  and  so  I  shall  have  a  ge- 
neral collection  of  all  the  quiddits,  from  Adam 
till  this  tmie,  to  be  my  grandchild. 

Car.  I'll  take  my  best  care,  sir,  that  what  I 
Jeave,  may'nt  shame  the  family. 

Cha.  A  sad  fellow,  tliis  !  this  is  a  very  sad  fel- 
low !  [Aside. 

Ant.  So,  in  short,  you  would  not  marry  an  em- 
press ! 

Car.  Give  me  cleave  to  enjoy  myself.  The 
closet,  that  contains  my  chosen  books,  to  me's  a 
glorious  court;  my  venerable  companions  there, 
the  old  sages  and  philosophers,  sometimes  the 
greatest  kings  and  heroes,  whose  counsels  I  have 
leave  to  weigh,  and  call  their  victories,  if  unjust- 
ly got,  unto  a  strict  account,  and,  in  my  fancy, 
dare  deface  their  ill-placed  statues.  Can  I  then 
part  with  solid,  constant  pleasures,  to  clasp  un- 
certain vanities  ?  No,  sir,  be  it  your  care  to  swell 
your  heap  of  wealth  ;  marry  my  brother,  and  let 
him  get  you  bodies  of  your  name ;  I  ratlier  would 

infonn  it  with  a  soul.      1   tire  you,  sir your 

pardon  and  your  leave.  Lights  there,  for  my 
study.  [Exit  Carlos. 

Ant.  Was  ever  man  thus  transported  from  the 
common  sense  of  his  own  happiness  !  a  stupid 
wise  rogue  !  I  could  beat  him.  Now,  if  it  were 
not  for  my  hopes  in  young  Clody,  I  might  fairly 
conclude  my  name  were  at  a  period. 

C/ia.  Ave,  aye,  he's  the  match  for  my  money, 
and  my  girl's  too,  I  warrant  her.  What  say  you, 
sir,  shall  we  tell  them  a  piece  of  our  mind,  and 
turn  them  together  instantly  .'' 

Ant.  This  minute,  sir ;  and  here  comes  my 
young  rogue,  in  the  very  nick  of  his  fortune. 

Enter  Clodio. 

Ant.  Clody,  a  word 

^to.  To  the  wise  is  enough.  Your  pleasure,  sir .? 


Aut.  In  the  mean  time,  sir,  if  you  please  to 
send  your  daughter  notice  of  our  intended  visit. 

[To  CUARINO. 

Cha.  I'll  do  it — hark  you,  friend — 

[^W/tispers  a  servant. 

Enter  Sancho  behind. 

San.  I  doubt  my  master  has  found  but  rough 
welcome ;  he's  gone  supperless  into  his  study  ;  I'd 
fain  know  the  reason — it  may  be,  somebody  has 
borrowed  one  of  his  books,  or  so — I  must  find  it 
out.  [Stands  aside. 

Clo.  Sir,  you  could  not  have  started  any  thing 
more  agreeable  to  my  inclination  ;  and  for  the 
young  lady's,  sir,  if  this  old  gentleman  will  please 
to  give  me  a  sight  of  her,  you  shall  see  me  whip 
into  iier's,  in  the  cutting  of  a  caper. 

Cha.  Well,  pursue  and  conquer;  though,  let 
me  tell  vou,  sir,  my  girl  has  wit,  and  will  give 
you  as  good  as  you  bring ;  she  has  a  smart  way, 
sir, 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  smart  as  she ;  I  have  my 
share  of  courage  ;  I  fear  no  woman  alive,  sir,  ha- 
ving always  found  that  love  and  assurance  ought 
to  be  as  inseparable  companions,  as  a  beau  and  a 
snuff-box,  or  a  curate  and  a  tobacco-stopper. 

Cha.  Faith,  thou  art  a  pleasant  rogue  !  E'gad 
she  must  like  thee. 

Clo.  I  know  how  to  tickle  the  ladies,  sir — in 
Paris,  I  had  constantly  two  challenges  every 
morning  came  up  with  my  chocolate,  only  for 
being  pleasant  company  the  night  before  with 
the  first  ladies  of  quality. 

Cha.  Ah,  silly  en\ious  rogues  !  Prithee,  what 
do  you  do  to  the  ladies  ? 

San.  Positively,  nothing.  [Aside, 

Clo.  Whv,  the  truth  is,  I  did  make  the  jades 
drink  a  littie  too  smartly ;  for  which  the  poor 
dogs,  the  princes,  could  not  endure  me. 

Cha.  Why,  hast  thou  really  conversed  with  the 
royal  family  1 

Clo.  Conversed  with  them  I  aye,  rot  them, 
aye,  aye — You  must  know,  some  of  them  came 
with  me  half  a  day's  journey,  to  see  me  a  little 
on  my  ,vay  hithei  ;  but  e'gad,  t  sent  young  Louis 
back  again  to  Marli,  as  drunk  as  a  tinker,  by 
Jove  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think 
how  old  JMonarchy  grow  led  at  hiui  nest  morning. 

Cha.  Gad-a-mercy,  boy  !  Well,  and  I  warrant 
thou  wert  as  intimate  with  theiy  ladies,  too  ? 

San.  Just  alike,  I  dare  answer  for  hiui. 

[Aside. 

Clo.  Why,  you  shall  judge  now,  you  shall 
judge — let  me  see — there  was  I  and  Monsieur — 

no,  no,   no  !    Monsieur  did  not  sup  with  us 

there  was  I  and  prince  Grandmont,  duke  de  Bon- 
grace — duke  dc  Bellegrade — (Ijellegrade — ^j'es — 
yes — Jack  was  there;  count  de  I'Esprit,  marshal 
Bombard,  and  that  pleasant  dog,  the  prince  de 
Ilautcnbas.  We  six,  now,  were  all  at  supper,  all 
in  good  humour;  champaigne  was  the  word,  and 
wit'  flew  about  the  i,'Oum;  like  a  ^ack  ol"  ^osiag 
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cards — now,  sir,  In  Madame's  adjacent  lodirings, 
there  happened  to  he  the  sell-same  niimher  ot 
ladies,  after  the  f'atitiue  ot'  a  hallct,  (hvertini; 
tluinselves  with  ratitia  and  the  spleen ;  so  dull, 
thev  were  not  ahle  to  talk,  thoiiiih  it  were  scan- 
tialouslv,  even  of  their  hest  tViends.  So,  sir,  af- 
ter a  profound  silence,  at  last,  f)ue  of  them  i^aped 
— Oh,  tjad  !  says  she,  would  that  pleasant  dotr, 
Clody,  were  here,  to  hadiner  a  little  !  hey  !  says 
a  second,  and  stretched — Ah,  nion  dieu  !  says  a 
third,  and  waked — Could  not  one  lind  him?  says 
a  fourth,  and  leered — Oh,  hum  him,  says  a  fifth, 
I  saw  him  go  out  with  the  nasty  rakes  of  the 
blood  attain — in  a  pet — did  you  so?  says  a  sixth. 
Pardic  !  we'll  spoil  that  jiang;  presently — in  a 
passion.  Whereupon,  sir,  in  two  minutes,  I  re- 
ceived a  billet  in  tour  words — '  C'hien,  nous  vous 
demaudons  ;'  subscribed,  Grandmont,  Bonizrace, 
Bellc^;rade,  L'Ksprit,  Bombard,  and  Hauteidias. 

Cha.  Wliv,  these  are  the  very  names  of  the 
princes  you  supped  u  ilh. 

Ch.  Every  soul  of  them  the  individual  wife  or 
sister  of  every  man  in  the  company,  split  me  ! 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cha.  &■  Ant.  Ila,  ha  ! 

San.  Did  ever  two  old  gudgeons  swallow  so 
greedily  ?  [Aside. 

Ant.  Well,  and  didst  thou  make  a  night  on't, 
boy  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  e'gad,  and  morning  too,  sir ;  forabout 
eight  o'clock  the  next  da>,  slap  they  all  soused 
upon  their  knees,  kissed  round,  burned  their  com- 
modes, drank  my  health,  broke  their  glasses,  and 
so  parted. 

Ant.  Gad-a-mercy,  Clody  !  Nay,  'twas  always 
a  wild  voung  rogue  ! 

Chu.  1  like  him  the  better  for't — he's  a  plea- 
sant one,  I'm  sure. 

Ant.  WeW,  the  rogue  gives  him  a  rare  account 
of  his  travels. 

Clo.  E'gad,  sir,  I  have  a  cure  for  the  spleen. 
Ah,  ha  !  I  know  how  to  wriggle  myself  into  a  la- 
dy's favour — give  me  leave  w  hen  you  please,  sir. 
Cha.  .Sir,  you  shall  have  it  this  moment — 
faith,  I  like  him — you  remember  the  conditions, 
sir ;  three  parts  of  your  estate  to  him  and  his 
lieirs. 

Ant.  Sir,  he  deserves  it  all ;  'tis  not  a  trifle 
shall  part  them.  You  see  Charles  has  given  o\cr 
the  world  :  I'll  undertake  to  buy  his  birth-right 
ior  a  shelf  of  new  books. 

Cha.  Aye,  aye  ;  get  you  the  writings  ready, 
with  your  other  son's  hand  to  them  ;  for,  unless 
he  signs,  the  conveyance  is  of  no  validity. 

Ant.  I  kiK)w  it,  sir — they  shall  be  ready  with 
his  hand  in  two  hours. 

Cha.  Why,  then,  come  along,  my  lad ;  and 
now  I'll  shew  thee  to  my  daughter. 

Clo.  I  dare  be  shown,  sir — Allons  !  Hey,  sui- 

vons  I'amour.  [K.rcnnl  all  but  Sanciio. 

Sun.  How!  my  poor  master  to  be  disinlurited, 

for  monsieur  Sa-sa,  there,   and  1  a  looker  on 


too  !  If  we  have  studied  our  majors  and  our  mi- 
nors, our  antecedents  and  consequents,  to  be  con- 
cluded coxcombs  at  last,  we  have  made  a  fair 
hand  on't.  I'm  glad  I  know  of  this  roguery, 
however.  I'll  take  care  my  master's  uncle,  old  don 
Lewis,  shall  hear  of  it ;  for,  though  he  can  hardly 
read  a  proclamation,  yet  he  doats  upon  his  learn- 
ing ;  and  if  he  be  that  old,  rough,  testy  blade  he 
used  to  be,  we  may  chance  to  have  a  rubbers 
with  themiirst — here  he  comes,  prof'ecto. 

Enter  Don  Lewis. 

T).  Letc.  Sancho,  where's  my  boy  Charles } 
What,  is  he  at  it  ?  Is  he  at  it  ?  Deep—  deep — I 
warrant  him — Sancho — a  little  peep  now — one 
peep  at  him,  through  the  key-hole — I  nmst  have 
a  peep. 

Sa)i,  Have  a  care,  sir,  he's  upon  a  magical 
point. 

D.  Lav.  What,  has  he  lost  any  thing  ? 

San.  Yes,  sir,  he  has  lost,  with  a  vengeance. 

D.  Len\  But  what,  what,  what,  what,  sirrah ! 
what  is't  ? 

San.  Why,  his  birth-right,  sir ;  he  is  di — di — 
dis — disinlierited.  [Sobbing. 

D.  Lew.  Ha  !  how  !  when  !  what !  where  ! 
who  !  what  dost  thou  mean? 

San.  His  brother,  sir,  is  to  marry  Angelina, 
the  great  heiress,  to  enjoy  three  parts  of  his  fa- 
ther's estate ;  and  my  master  is  to  have  a  whole 
acre  of  new  books,  for  setting  his  hand  to  the 
conveyance. 

D.  Lew.  This  must  be  a  lie,  sirrah ;  I  will 
have  it  a  lie. 

San.  With  all  my  heart,  sir;  but  here  comes 
my  old  master,  and  the  pickpocket  the  lawyer ; 
they'll  tell  you  more. 

"Enter  Antonio,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Ant.  Here,  sir,  this  paper  has  your  full  in- 
structions :  pray,  be  speedy,  sir ;  1  don't  know 
but  we  may  couple  them  to-morrow ;  be  sure 
you  make  it  firm. 

Law.  Do  you  secure  his  hand,  sir,  I  defy  the 
law  to  give  him  his  title  again. 

[Exit  Lawyer. 

San.  What  think  you  now,  sir  ? 

D.  Lew.  Why,  now,  methinks  I'm  pleased 

this  is  right — I'm  pleased — must  cut  that  law- 
yer's throat,  though — nuist  bone  him — aye,  I'll 
have  him  boned — and  potted. 

Ant.  Brother,  how  is  it? 

I).  Lew.  Oh,  mighty  v^ell — mighty  well — let's 
feel  your  pulse — feverish 

[Looks  earnestly  in  A^JOmo's  face,  and,  af- 
ter some  pause,  whistles  a  piece  of  a  tune. 

Ant.  You  are  merry,  brother. 

D.  Liw.  It's  a  lie. 

Aut.  How,  brother ! 

D.  Lew.  A  damned  lie — I  am  not  merry. 

[Smiling, 

Ant.  \\hat  arc  you,  then? 
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J).  Lew.  Very  angry. 

Ant.  Hi,  hi,  hi!  At  what,  brother? 

[^Mimicking  him. 

D.  Lew.  VVhy,  at  a  very  wise  settlement  I 
have  made  lately. 

Ant.  What  settlement,  good  brother?  I  find 
he  has  heard  ot"  it.  \^Aside. 

D.  Lew.  What  do  you  think  I  have  done  ?  I 
have — this  deep  head  of  mine  has — disinherited 
my  elder  son,  because  his  understanding  is  an  ho- 
nour to  my  family ;  and  given  it  all  to  my  young- 
er, because  he's  a  puppy — a  puppy. 

Ant.  Come,  1  guess  at  your  meaning,  brother. 

D.  Lew.  Do  you  so,  sir.'  Why,  then,  I  must 
tell  you,  flat  and  plain,  ray  boy  Charles  must, 
and  shall  inherit  it. 

Ant.  I  say  no,  unless  Charles  had  a  soul  to  va- 
lue his  fortune.  What !  he  should  manage  eight 
thousand  crowns  a  year  out  of  the  metaphysics  ? 
astronomy  should  look  to  my  vineyards ;  Horace 
should  buy  off  my  wines  ;  tragedy  should  kill  my 
mutton ;  history  should  cut  down  my  hay  ;  Ho- 
mer should  get  in  my  corn;  Titijre  tii  patulcE 
look  to  my  sheep;  and  geometry  brhig  my  har- 
vest home  !  Hark  you,  brother,  do  you  know 
what  learning  is  ? 

D.  Lew.  What  if  I  don't,  sir  ?  I  believe  it's  a 
fine  thing,  and  that's  enough — though  1  can  speak 
no  Greek,  1  love  and  honour  the  sound  of  it,  and 
Charles  speaks  it  loftily  ;  E'gad,  he  thunders  it 
out,  sir :  and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  had  ever 
the  grace  to  have  heard  but  six  lines  of  Hesiod, 
or  Humer,  or  Iliad,  or  any  of  the  Greek  poets, 
od's-heart !  would  have  made  your  hair  stand  on 
end ;  sir,  he  has  read  such  things  in  my  hear- 
ing  

Ant.  But  did  you  understand  them,  brother? 

X).  Lew.  I  tell  you,  no.  What  does  that  sig- 
jiify  !  The  very  sound's  sumcient  comfort  to  an 
honest  man. 

Ant.  Fie,  fie  !  I  wonder  you  talk  so,  you  that 
are  old,  and  should  understand. 

D.  Lew.  Should,  sir  !  Yes,  and  do,  sir.  Sir, 
I'd  have  you  to  know,  1  have  studied,  I  have  run 
over  histury,  poetry,  philosophy. 

Ant.    Yes,  like  a  :at  over  a  harpsichord,  rare 

music You  have  read  catalogues,  1   believe. 

Come,  come,   brotntr,   my  younger  boy  is  a  fine 
gentleman. 

D.  Leic.  A  sad  dog — I'll  buy  a  prettier  fellow 
in  a  pennyworth  of  gmger-bread. 

Ant.  What  1  propose,  I'll  do,  sir,  say  you  your 
pleasure — here  comes  one  I  must  talk  with — well, 
brother,  what  news  ? 

Enter  Charino. 

Cha.  Oh,  to  our  wislies,  sir  !  Clody's  a  right 
bait  foi  a  girl,  sir;  a  budding,  sprightly  fellow: 
she's  a  little  shy  at  lirsl ;  but  1  i;,avc  him  liis  cue. 


and  the  rogue  does  so  whisk,  and  frisk,  and  sing, 
and  <laiice  lier  about !  Odsbud,  he  plays  like  a 
greyhound.  JSoble  Don  Lewis,  I  am  your  hum- 
ble servant.  Come,  what  say  you  ?  .Shall  1  pre- 
vail with  you  to  settle  some  part  of  your  estate 
upon  young  Clodv. 

D.  Lew.  Clody  ! 

C/ia.  Aye,  your  nephew,  Clody. 

D.  Lew.  Settle  upon  him  ! 

Cha.  Aye. 

1).  Lew.  VVhy,  look  you,  I  ha'nt  much  land  to 

spare  ;  but  1  have  an  admirable  horse-pond <• 

I'll  settle  that  upon  him,  if  you  will. 

Ant.  Come,  let  him  have  his  way,  sir;  he's  old 
and  hasty ;  my  estate's  sutncient.  How  does 
your  daughter,  sir  i 

Cha.  Ripe,  and  ready,  sir,  like  a  blushing  rose; 
she  only  waits  for  the  pulling. 

Ant.  Why,  then,  let  to-morrow  be  the  day. 

Cha.  With  all  my  heart ;  get  you  the  wniings 
ready,  my  girl  shall  be  here  in  the  moi-mug. 

D.  Lew.  Hark  you,  sir,  do  you  suppose  my 
Charles  shall 

Cha.  Sir,  1  suppose  nothing ;  what  I'll  do,  I'll 
justify  ;  what  your  brother  does,  let  him  answer. 

Ant.  That  I  have  already,  sir,  and  so  good 
morro\v  to  your  patience,  brother. 

[Exit  Antonio. 

D.  Lew.  Sancho ! 

San.  Sir  ? 

D.  Lew.  Fetch  me  some  gunpowder — quick-— 
quick. 

San.  Sir? 

D.  Lew.  Some  gun-powder,  I  say — a  barrel- 
quickly — and,  d'ye  hear,  three  pennyworth  of 
ratsbane ;  hey  !  aye,  I'll  blow  up  one,  and  poison 
the  other. 

Sun.  Come,  sir,  I  see  what  you  would  be  at ; 
and  if  you  dare  take  my  advice,  (I  don't  want  wit 
at  a  pinch,  sir)  e'en  let  me  try,  if  I  can  tire  my 
master  enough  with  the  praises  of  the  young  lady, 
to  make  hnn  rival  his  brother;  that  would  blow 
them  up,  indeed,  sir. 

D.  Lew.  Psha  !  impossible;  he  never  spoke  six 
words  to  any  woman  in  Ins  li  e,  but  his  bed-ma- 
ker. 

San.  So  much  the  better,  sir;  therefore,  if  he 
speaks  at  all,  its  the  more  hkely  to  be  out  of  the 
road.     Hark,  he  rings  ! — 1  must  wait  upon  iiim. 

\^Exit  .^ANC  HO. 

D.  Lew.  These  damned  old  rogues  !  1  can't 
look  my  poor  boy  in  the  face  :  but  come,  Chai  les ; 
let  them  go  on;  thou  shalt  not  want  money  to  buy 
thee  books,  yet — that  old  fool,  thy  father,  and  his 
young  puppy,  shall  not  share  a  groat  ot  mine  be- 
tween them  ;  nay,  to  plague  them,  I  could  hnd  in 
mj  heart  to  fall  "sick  in  a  pet,  give  thee  my  estate 
in  a  passion,  and  leave  the  world  in  a  lury. 

^  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I. 

Enter  A^TO^•IO  and  Sancho. 

Ant.  Sir,  he  shall  have  that's  lit  tor  him. 

.S'o«.  No  iiihcntaiiie,  sir  ! 

Ant.  Enough  to  give  hiiu  books,  and  a  mode- 
rate maintenance  :  that's  as  inutli  as  he  cares 
for ;  YOU  talk  like  a  lool,  a  coxcomb ;  trouble 
liim  wiiii  land 

.SV//(.  Must  nnstcr  Clodio  have  all,  sir  ? 

Ant.  All,  all;  he  knows  how  to  use  it;  he's  a 
man  bred  in  this  world  ;  t'other  iu  the  skies,  his 
business  is  altoL^ether  above  stairs ;  [bell  rings. \ 
go,  see  what  he  wants. 

Sun.  A  tather,  I'm  sure. 

\Exit  Sanciio. 

Ant.  What,  will  none  of  my  rogues  come  near 
me  now  ?  Oh,  here  they  are. 

Enter  three  Scri'ants. 

Well,  ?ir,  in  the  fn-st  place,  can  you  procure  me 
a  plentiful  dinner  for  about  fifty,  witluu  two 
hours  ?  Your  younti  master  is  to  be  married  this 
morning ;  u  ill  that  spur  you,  sir  ? 

Cook.  Voung  master,  sir  1  I  wish  your  honour 
had  i;iven  me  a  little  more  warning. 

Ant.  Sir,  you  have  as  much  as  1  had  :  I  was 
not  sure  of  it  half  an  hour  ago. 

Cook.  Sir,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do — hey,  Pe- 
dro I  Gusman  I  Come,  stir,  ho  ! 

[Exit  Cook. 

Ant.  Butler,  open  tlie  cellar  to  all  good  fel- 
lows; if  any  man  olfers  to  sneak  away  sober, 
knock  him  down  !  [Exeiait. 

Carlos  alone  in  his  studi/.  \A  noise  of  chopping 


study.  \A 
uithin.j 


Car.  What  a  perpetual  noise  these  people 
make  !  my  head  is  broken  with  several  noises, 
and  in  every  corner,  I  have  forgot  to  eat  and 
sleep,  with  reading  ;  all  my  faculties  turn  into 
study.  What  a  misfortnne  'tis  in  human  nature, 
that  the  body  will  not  live  on  that,  which  feeds 
the  mind  !  How  unproiitable  a  pleasure  is  eat- 
ing !— — Sancho  ! 

Enter  Sanciio. 

S(tn.  Did  you  call,  sir  ?  [Chopping  again. 

Car.  I'nthce,  what  noise  is  this? 

San.  The  cooks  arc  hard  at  work,  sir,  chop- 
ping herbs,  and  mincing  meat,  and  breaking  mar- 
low-hones.- 

Car.  And  is  it  thus  at  every  dinner? 

Sa)i.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  high  doiu'j^s  to- 
day. 

Car.  Well,  set  this  folio  in  its  place  again ; 
then  make  me  a  little  tire,  and  get  a  manchet ; 
I'll  dine  alone — Does  my  younger  brother  speak 
yu)  Greek  yet,  Sancho? 


San.  No,  sir,  but  he  spits  French  like  a  mag- 
pic,  and  that's  more  in  fashion. 

Car.  He  steps  before  me  there ;  I  think  I 
lead  it  well  enough  to  understand  it;  but,  when 
I  am  to  give  it  utterance,  it  quarrels  with  my 
tongue.  Again  that  noise  !  Prithee  tell  me,  San- 
cho, are  there  any  princes  to  dine  here  ? 

San.  Some  there  are  as  happy  as  princes,  sir; 
your  brother's  married  to-day. 

Cur.  What  of  that?  might  not  six  dishes  serve 
them  ?  I  never  have  but  one,  and  eat  of  that  but 
sj)aringly, 

San.  Sir,  all  the  country  round  is  invited  ;  not 
a  dog  that  knows  the  house,  but  comes,  too  :  all 
open,  sir. 

Car.  Prithee,  w ho  is  it  my  brother  manies  ? 

San.  Old  Charino's  daughter,  sir,  the  great 
heiress  ;  a  delicate  creature  ;  young,  soft,  smooth, 

fair,  plump,  and  ripe  as  a  cherry and,  they 

say,  modest  too. 

Car.  That's  strange;  prithee,  how  do  these 
modest  women  look  ?  I  never  yet  conversed  with 
any  but  my  own  mother  ;  to  me,  they  ever  were 
but  shadows,  seen  and  unregarded. 

Sun.  Ah,  would  you  saw  this  lady,  sir !  she 
would  draw  you  farther  than  your  Archimedes; 
slie  has  a  better  secret  than  any's  in  Aristotle,  if 
you  studied  for  it.  E'gad  you'd  find  her  the  pret« 
licst  natural  philosopher  to  play  with  ! 

Car.  Is  she  so  fine  a  creature  ? 

San.  Such  eyes  !  such  looks  !  such  a  pair  of 
pretty  plumj.,  pouting  lips  !  such  softness  in  her 
voicel  such  music,  too!  and,  when  she  smiles, 
such  roguish  dimples  in  her  cheeks!  such  a  clear 
skin  !  whue  neck,  and,  a  little  lower,  such  a  pair 
of  round,  hard,  heaving,  what  d'ye  call-ums — ah ! 

Car.  Why,  thou  art  in  love,  Sancho. 

San.  Ay,  so  would  you  be,  if  you  saw  her,  sir. 

Car.  I  don't  think  so.  What  settlement  does 
iny  father  make  them  ? 

San.  Only  all  his  dirty  land,  sir,  and  makes 
your  brother  his  sole  heir. 

Car.  JVlust  1  have  nothing  ? 

San.  Books  in  abundance ;  leave  to  study 
your  eyes  out,  sir. 

Car.  I'm  the  elder  born,  and  have  a  title, 
tiiough. 

San.  No  matter  for  that,  sir,  he'll  have  pos- 
session— of  the  lady,  too  ! 

Car.  I  wish  him  happy — he'll  not  inherit  my 
little  understanding,  too  ! 

San.  Oil,  sir,  he's  more  a  gentleman  than  to 
do  that — Ods  me,  sir  !  sir,  here  comes  the  very 
lady,  the  bride,  your  sister  that  must  be,  and  her 
tatner. 

Enter  Ciiarino  and  Angelixa. 
^tand  close ;  you'll  both  see  and  hear,  sir. 

Car.  I  ne'er  saw  any  yet  so  fair ;  such  sweet- 
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ness  in  her  look  !  siich  modesty  !  If  we  may 
think  the  eye  tlie  window  to  the  heart,  she  has  a 
thousand  treasured  virtues  there. 

San.  So  !  the  book  is  gone.  [Aside. 

Cha.  Come,  prithee,  put  on  a  brisker  look ; 
ods-heart,  dost  tliou  think  in  conscience,  that's 
fit  for  thy  weddina;-day  ? 

Ang.  Sir,  I  wish  it  were  not  quite  so  sudden  : 
a  little  time  for  farther  thought,  perhaps,  ha<l 
made  it  easier  to  me  :  to  change  for  ever,  is  no 
trifle,  sir. 

Car.  A  wonder ! 

Cha.  Look  you,  his  fortune  I  have  taken  care 
of,  and  his  person  you  have  no  exceptions  to. — 
What,  in  the  name  of  Venus,  would  the  girl 
have  ? 

Ang.  I  never  said,  of  all  the  world  I  made 
him.  sir,  my  choice:  nay,  though  he  be  yours,  1 
cannot  say  I  ani  highly  pleased  with  him,  nor  yet 
am  averse  ;  but  I  had  rather  welcome  your  com- 
mands and  him,  than  disobedience. 

Cha.  Oh,  if  that  be  all,  madam,  to  make  you 
easy,  my  commands  ai-e  at  your  ser\'ice. 

Ang.  I  have  done  wiih  my  objections,  sir. 

Car.  Such  understanding  in  so  soft  a  fonn  ! 

Happy happy    brother  !    may  he   be  happv, 

while  I  sit  down  in  patien.e  and  alone !  I 
have  gazed  too  much — Reach  me  an  0\  id. 

[Exeunt  Carlos  and  Sancho. 

Cha.  I  say  put  on  your  best  looks,  hussy — for 
here  he  comes,  faith. 

Enter  Clodio. 

Ah,  my  dear  Clody  ! 

Clo.  My  dear,  [iv/sses  him^  dear  dad.  Ila  ! 
Ma  princesse .'  extes  vous  Id  done  i  Ah,  ha  ! 
^on,  non.  Je  ne  ?ni/  conuois  gatres,  d^c.[Sings.'\ 
Look,  look — look,  o'slyboots ;  what,  she  knows 

nothing  of  the  matter  !  But  you  will,  child 

E'gad,  I  shall  count  the  clock  extremely  to-night. 
Let  me  see — what  time  shall  I  rise  to-morrow  ? 
Not  till  after  nine,  ten,  eleven,  for  a  pistole. — 
Ah — Oest  a  dire,  voire  caur  insensible  est  enftn 
vaincu.     Non,  non,  Sf^c.       [Sings  a  second  verse. 

Enter  Antoxio,  Don  Lewis,  and  Lazcyer. 

Ant.  Well  said,  Clody !  my  noble  brother, 
welcome  !  my  fair  daughter,  I  give  you  joy  ! 

Clo.  And  so  will  I,  too,  sir.  Allans  !  Vivons  ! 
Chantons,  dansons  !  Hey  !  JJ  autre  jour,  SfC, 

[Sings  and  dunces,  S)-c. 

Ant.  Well  said  again,  boy.  Sir,  you  and  your 
■writings  are  welcome.  What,  my  angry  bro- 
ther !  nay,  you  must  have  your  welcome,  too,  or 
we  shall  make  but  a  flat  feast  on  it. 

-D.  Lcu\  Sir,  I  am  not  welcome,  nor  I  won't 
be  welcome,  nor  no-body's  w  clcome,  and  you  are 
all  a  parcel  of 

Cha.  What,  sir.? 

J).  Lew.  ^Miserable  wretches — sad  dogs. 

Ant.  Come,  pray,  sir,  bear  with  him,  he's  old 


and  hasty  :  but  he'll  dine  and  be  good  company 
for  all  this. 

jD.  Lew.  A  strange  lie,  that. 

Clo.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  Testy,  ha,  ha  ! 

D.  Lew.  Don't  laugh,  my  dear  rogue,  prithee, 
don't  laugh  now  ;  faith,  I  shall  break  thy  head,  if 
thou  dost. 

Clo.  Gad  so  !  why,  then,  I  find  you  are  angry 
at  me,  dear  uncle  ! 

D.  Lew.  Angry  at  thee,  hey  puppy !  Whv, 
what? — what  dost  thou  see  in  that  lovely  hatchet' 
face  of  thine,  that  is  worth  my  being  out  of  hu- 
mour at  ?  Blood  and  lire,  ye  dog  !  get  out  of  mj 
sight,  or 

Ant.  Nay,  brother,  this  is  too  far — 

D.  Lew.  Angry  at  him !  a  son  of  a— —son's 
son  of  a  whore  ! 

Cha.  Ha,  ha  !  poor  peevish 

D.  Lew.  I'd  fain  have  some  body  poison  him. 
[lb  himself. \  Ah,  that  sweet  creature  !  Must  thia 
fair  flower  be  cropped  to  stick  up  in  a  piece  of 

rascally  earthen  ware.?  I  must  speak  to  her 

Puppy,  stand  out  of  my  way. 

Clo.  Ha,  ha  !  ay,  now  for  it. 

D.Lcw.  [To  Angelina.]  Ah!  ah!  ah!  Ma- 
dam— I  pity  you ;  you're  a  lovely  youiig  crea- 
ture, and  ought  to  have  a  handsome  man  yo- 
ked to  you,  (jne  of  understanding,  too ; — I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  but  this  fellow's  skull's  extremely 
thick — he  can  never  get  any  thing  but  muffs  and 
snulT-boxes;  or,  say,  he  should  have  a  thing  shaped 
like  a  child,  you  can  make  nothing  of  it  but  a 
tailor. 

Clo.  Odds  me  !  why,  you  are  testy,  my  dear 
uncle. 

D.  Lew.  Will  nobody  take  that  troublesome 
dog  out  of  my  sight— I  cannot  stay  where  he  is 
— I'll  go  see  my  poor  boy  Charles — I've  disturb- 
ed you,  madam ;  your  hunibie  servant. 

Ant.  You'll  come  again,  and  drink  the  bi'idc'*; 
health,  brother  ? 

D.  Lew.  That  lady's  health  I  may;  and,  if 
she'll  give  me  leave,  perhaps  sit  by  her  at  table, 
too. 

Clo.  Ila,  ha  !  bye,  nuncle. 

D.  Lew.  Puppy,  good  bye — — 

[Exit  D.  LiAvis. 

Ang.  An  odd-humoured  gentleman. 

Ant.  Very  odd  indeed,  child ;  I  suppose,  in 
pure  spight,  he'll  make  my  son  Charles  his  heir. 

Ang.  Methinks  I  would  not  have  a  light  head, 
nor  one  laden  with  too  much  learning,  as  my  fa- 
ther says  this  Carlos  is;  sure  there's  something 
hid  in  that  gentleman's  concern  fur  him,  that 
speaks  him  not  so  mere  a  log. 

Ant.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  seal,  brother  ? 
The  priest  stays  for  us.  When  Carlos  has  signed 
the  conveyance,  as  he  shall  presently,  we'll  then 
to  the  wedding,  and  so  to  dinner. 

Cha.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Clo.  Allans,  ma  che re  princesse  ! 

\E.ieunl. 
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SCENE  ir. 

Carlos  in  his  studi/,  iiith  Don  Lewis,  and 
Saxcho. 

D.  Lao.  Nay,  you  are  uudonc. 

Car.  Then — 1  must  study,  sir,  to  bear  my  for- 
tune. 

D.  Lnc.  Have  you  no  greater  feeling? 

San.  You  were  sensible  of  the  great  book,  sir, 
when  it  fell  upon  your  head;  and  won't  the  ruin 
of  your  fortune  stir  you? 

i['(ir:  Will  he  have  my  books,  too? 

D.  Lcu\  No,  no ;  he  has  a  book,  a  f':ie  one, 
too,  railed  'The  Gentleniun's  Recreation;  or, 
The  Secret  Art  of  getting  Sons  and  Daughters  ;' 
such  a  creature !  a  beauty  in  folio  !  VVonId  tliou 
hadst  her  in  tliy  study,  Carlos,  though  it  were 
but  to  new-clasp  her  ! 

San.  He  has  seen  her,  sir. 

D.  Lcic.  Well,  and — and 

San.  lie  flinig  away  his  book,  sir. 

D.  Lem.  Did  he  faith  ?  would  he  liad  flung  a- 
wav  his  humour,  too,  and  spoke  to  her. 

Car.  INIust  mv  brother  then  have  all  ? 

D.  Leu:  AH," all. 

San.  All  that  vour  father  has,  sir. 

Cur.  And  that  fair  creature,  too? 

San.  Ave,  sir. 

D.  Letc.  I  ley  I 

Car.  lie  has  enough,  tlion.  [Sighi?ig. 

D.  I^eu:  He  have  her,  Charles !  why  would, 
would,  that  is hey  ! 

Car.  IMav  not  I  see  her,  sometimes,  and  call 
her  sister?  I'll  do  her  no  wrong. 

D.  I^ezi:  I  can't  bear  this  !  'Shcart,  I  could  cry 
for  madness  !  Flesh  and  fire  !  do  but  speak  to 
her,  man. 

Car.  I  cannot,  sir ;  her  look  requires  something 
of  that  distant  awe,  words  of  that  soft  respect, 
and  yet  such  force  and  meaning,  too,  that  I 
should  stand  confounded  to  approach  her,  and 
yet  I  long  to  wish  lier  joy.  Oh,  were  I  born  to 
give  it,  too  ! 

D.  Lew.  Why,  thou  shalt  wish  her  joy,  boy; 
faith  she  is  a  good-humoured  creature;  she'll  take 
it  kindly. 

Car.  Do  ynn  think  so,  uncle  ? 

J).  Leu:  I'll  to  her,  and  tell  of  you. 

Car.  Do  sir Stay,   uncle will    she  not 

think  me  rude  ?  I  would  not  for  the  world  olfcnd 
her. 

D.  Leu:  'Fend  a  fiddle-stick — let  me  alone — 

rii_rii— 

Car.  Nay,  but,  sir  !  dear  uncle  ! 
D.   Leu:  A  hum  !    a    hum  ! 

[Edit  Don  Lewis. 

Enter  Antoxio  and  the  Lauyer,  with  a  writing. 

Ant.  Where's  ray  son? 

Sun.  There,  sir,    casting  a  figure  what   rlio|i- 

Eing  children  his  brother  shall   have,   and  where 
e  shall  find  a  uew  futlier  for  himself. 


Ant.  I  shall  find  a  stick  for  you,  rog\ie,  I 
shall.  Charles,  how  dost  thou  do.'  Come,  hither, 
boy. 

Car.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Ant.  Nay,  no  great  matter,  child;  only  to 
put  your  name  here  a  little,  to  this  bit  of  parch- 
ment :  I  think  you  write  a  reasonable  good 
hand,  Charles. 

Cur.  Pray,  sir,  to  \\hat  use  may  it  be  ? 

Ant.  Only  to  pass  your  title  in  the  land  I 
have  to  your  brother  Clodio. 

Car.  Is  it  no  more,  sir  ? 

Luu:  That's  all,  sir. 

Ant.  No,  no,  'tis  nothing  else  ;  look  you, 
you  shall  be  provided  for;  you  shall  have  ^\hat 
books  you  please,  and  your  means  shall  come 
in  without  your  care,  and  you  shall  always 
have  a  servant  to  wait  on  you. 

Car.  Sir,  1  thank  you  ;  but  if  you  please,  I 
had  rather  sign  it  before  the  good  company  be- 
low ;  it  being,  sir,  so  frank  a  gift,  'twill  be 
some  small  compliment  to  have  done  it  be- 
fore the  lady,  too  :  there  I  shall  sign  it  cheer- 
fully, and  v\ish  my  brother  fortune. 

Ant.  With  all  my  heart,  child;  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  me. 

Car.  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  make  no  great 
stay  with  you. 

Ant.  Do  as  thou  wilt;  thou  shalt  do  any  thing 
thou  hast  a  mind  to.  {Exeunt. 

San.  Now  has  he  undone  himself  for  ever; 
ods-heart,  I'll  down  into  the  cellar,  and  be  stark 
drunk  for  anger.  [Exit. 

SCENE  in. — Changes    to  a   dining-room  :    a 
large  table  spread. 

Enter  Charing  with  Angelina,  Clodio,  Dojt 
Lewis,  Ladies,  Priests,  and  a  Laui/er. 

Laze.  Come,  let  him  bring  his  son's  hand,  and 
all's  done.     Are  you  ready,  sir? 

Priest.  Sir,  I  shall  dispatch  them  present- 
ly, immediately ;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  an  hungry. 

Cli>.  I'.gad,  I  warrant  you,    the  priest  and  I 

could  both  fall  to  without   saying  grace 

Ha,  you  little  rogue  !  what,  you  think  it  long 
too? 

Ang.  I  find   no  fault,   sir;  better  things  were 

well  done,    than  done  too  hastily Sir,    you 

look  melancholy.  [2o  Don  Lewis. 

D.  Leu:  Sweet-smelling  blossom  !  Ah,  that  I 
had  the   gathering  of  thee :  1  would  stick   thee 

ill  the  bosom  of  a  pretty  young  fellow Ah, 

ihou  hast  mi>ise(l  a  man  (but  that  he  is  so  be- 
witciied  to  his  study,  and  knows  no  other  mis- 
tress than  his  mind)  so  far  above  this  feather- 
headed  puppy 

Ang.  Can  he  talk,  sir? 

D.  Lcic.   Like  an  angel to  himself the 

flevil  a  word  to  a  woman  :  his  language  is  all 
upon  the  high  business  :  to  heaven,  and  heavea- 
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ly  wonders,  to  nature,  and  her  dark  and  secret 
causes. 

Ang.  Does  he  speak  so  well  there,  sir? 

D.  Lew.  To  admiration  !  Sucli  curiosities  ! 
but  he  can't  look  a  woman  in  the  face ;  if  he 
does,  he  blushes  like  fifteen. 

Ang.  But  a  little  conversation,  methinks 

D.  Lew.  Why,  so  I  think,  too  ;  but  the 
boy's  bewitchecl,  and  the  devil  can't  bring 
him  to  it :  shall  I  try  if  I  can  get  liini  to  wisli 
you  joy? 

Aug.  I  shall  receive  it  as  becomes  his  sister, 
sir. 

CIo.  Look,  look,  old  Testy  will  fall  in  love  by 
and  by ;  he's  hard  at  it,  split  ine  ! 

Cha.  Let  him  alone ;  she'll  fetch  him  about,  I 
warrant  you. 

Clo.  So,  here  my  father  comes  !  Now  priest. 
Iley,  my  brother  too  !  that's  a  wonder ;  broke 
like  a  spirit  from  his  cell. 

Enter  A.ntomo  and  Carlos. 

D.  Lew.  Odso,  here  he  is ;  that's  he ;  a  little 
inclining  to  the  lean,  or  so,  but  liis  understand- 
ing's the  fatter  for  it. 

Ant.  Come,  CarltJS,  'twere  your  desire  to 
see  my  fair  daughter  and  the  good  company,  and 
to  seal  before  them  all,  and  give  your  brothei- 

Cha.  He  does  well ;  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

Cai:  Is  this  the  lady,  sir  ? 

Ant.  Ay,  that's  your  sister,  Cliarles. 

Cur.  Forbid  it,  love !  [^is/(/t\]  Do  you  nor 
think  she'll  grace  our  family  ? 

Ant.  No  doubt  on  it,  sir. 

Cur.  Should  I  not  thank  her  for  so  unmerited 
a  grace  ? 

Ant.  Ay,  and  welcome,  Charles. 

D.  Leu\  Now,  my  boy ;  give  her  a  gentle  twisi 
by  the  finger ;  lay  your  lips  softly,  softly,  close  and 
plump  to  her.  [Apart  to  Caulos. 

Cur.  Pardon  a  stranger's  freedom,  lady 

[^Salutes  Angelina.]  Dissolving  softness !  Oh, 
the  drowning  joy  ! — ILippy,  happy  he,  that  sip^. 
eternally  such  nectar  down,  that,  uncomined,  may 
lave  and  wanton  there  in  sateless  draughts  of 
ever-springing  beauty  ! — But  vou,  fair  creature, 
share  by  far  the  higher  joy  ;  if,  as  I've  read,  (nay, 
now  am  sure;  the  sole  delight  of  love  lies  only  in 
the  power  to  give. 

Ang.  How  near  his  thoughts  agree  with  mine! 
this  the  mere  scholar  I  was  told  of!  ^^Aside.^ — 
I  find,  sir,  you  have  experienced  love  ;  you  seem 
acquainted  with  the  passion. 

Car.  I've  had  indeed,  a  dead  pale  slimpse 
in  theory,  but  never  saw  the  enliv(;uing  light  be- 
fore. 

Ang.  Ha,  before  !  [Aside. 

Ant.  Well,  these  are  very  fine  compliments, 
Charles ;  but  you  say  nothiiis^  to  your  brother 
yet. 

Vol.  II. 


Car.  Oh,  yes,  and  wish  him,  sir,  with  any 
other  beauty  (if  possible;  more  lasting  joy  than  I 
could  taste  with  her  ! 

Ang.  He  speaks  unhappily. 

Clo.  Ha  ! what  do  you  say,  brother  ? 

Ant.  Na}',  for  my  part,  I  don't  understand 
him. 

Cha.  Nor  I. 

D.  Lew.  Stand  clear  !  I  do and  that  sweet 

creature  too,  1  hope. 
Ang.   Too  well,  [  fear. 

Ant.  Come,  come,  to  the  writing,  Charles ; 
prithee,  leave  thy  studying,  man. 

Car.  I'll  leave  my  life  first;  I  study  now  to 
be  a  man  ;    before,    wiiat    man  was,    was  but 

my  argument; 1  am    now  on  the  proof; 

I  find,   I  fuel  myself  a  man nay,   I  fear 

it,  too. 

D.  Lew.  He  has  it  !  he  has  it !  my  boy's  in 
for  it. 

Clo.  Come,  come,  will  you 

D.  Lew.  Stand  out  of  the  way.  puppy. 

[Interposing  tath  tiis  buck  to  Clodio. 
Cur.  Wlience  is  it,  fair,  that  while  I  offer 
speech  to  you,  my  thoughts  want  words,  my 
words  their  free  and  honest  utterance  ?  Why  is 
it  thus  I  tremble  at  your  touch,  and  fear  your 
frown,  as  would  a  frighted  child  the  dr  -adful 
lightning  ?  Yet  should  my  dearest  friend  or  bro- 
ther dare  to  check  my  vain  deluded  wishes.  Oh, 
I  should   turn,  and   tear  him  like  an   offended 

lion Is  this,  can  it,  must  it  be  in  a  sister's 

power  ? 

Clo.  Come,  come,  will  you  sign,  brother  ? 
D.  Lew.  Time  enough,  jtuppy. 
Car.  O !  if  you  knew  with  what  precipitated 
laste  you  hiu'ry  on  a  deed,  that  makes  you  bles- 
sed or  miserable  tor  ever,  even  yet,  near  as  you 
ire  to  happiness,  you'd  find  no  danger  in  a 
moment's  pause. 

Clo.  I  say,  will  you  sign,  brother  ? 
Car.  Away,  I  have  no  time  for  trifles !  room 
for  an  elder  brother. 

D.  Leu\  Why,  did  not  I  bid  thee  stand  out 
of  the  way  now  ? 

Ant.  Ay,  but  this  is  trilling,  Charles  !  Come, 
come,  your  hand,  man. 

Car.  Your  pardon,  sir,  I  cannot  seal  yet;  had 
you  only  shewed  me  land,  I  had  resigned  it  free, 
and  proud  to  have  bestowed  it  to  your  pleasure  : 
'tis  care,  'tis  dirt,  and  trouble :  but  you  have 
opened  to  me  sucii  a  treasui-e,  such  unimagined 
mines  of  solid  joy,  that  I  perceive  my  temper 
itubborn  now,  ev'n  to  a  churlish  avarice  of  love? 
— Heaven  direct  my  fortune ! 

Ant.  And  so  you  won't  part  with  your  title,  sir 

Car.    Sooner  with  my   soul   of  reason,  be  a 

plant,  a  beast,  a  fish,   ally,   and   only  make  the 

nundjer  of  tilings  up,  than  yield  one  foot  of  land 

— if  she  be  tied  to  it. 

C/ia.  I  don't  like  this;  he  talks  oddly,  me- 
thinks. 
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Aug.  Yet  with  a  bravery  of  soul   miglit  warm 
the  coldest  heart.  [Aside. 

Clii.  Pshaw,  piix  !  prithee,  brother,  you  had 
bettir  think  of  those  things  in  your  study,  man  ! 
Car.  Oo  you  and  study,  for  'tis  tiuie,  youna 
brother:  turn  o'er  tlie  tedious  voUums  I  liave 
read  ;  think,  and  digest  theui  well  !  tin-  wliole-  ! 
soniest  food  for  i^reeu  coiismnptivc  minds  ;  nor 
dare  to  dream  of  luarriasze-vows,   till   thou   hast 

tiinsht   thv  soul,  like  mine,  to  love Is  it  tor 

diee  to  wear  a  jewel  of  this  inestimable  worth  ? 

D.  I.eu:    AIl,  Charles  !    [Kisses   huii.]    VVhat 
sav  vou  to  the  scholar  now,  chicken? 

Jng.  A  wonder  !- Is  this  «:cutleman    your 

brother,  sir!  [To  Ciovio. 

Ch.  Hey  !  No,  my !\Iadau>.  not  quite 

that  is,  h<' is  a  little"  a-kin    by  the Pox  on 

him  I   would  he  were  buried 1  can't  tell  what 

to  snv  to  iiim,  split  mc  ! 

Jilt.  Positively,  you  will  not  seal  then,  lia  ? 
Car.  Neither-^— ^I    should   not    blindly  say  I 

will    not   seal Let   me   entreat    a   moment's 

pause for,  even  yet,  jjcrliaps  I  may.  [Sighing. 

Aug.   I'orhid  it,  fortune  ! 
Ant.  O,  may  you  so,  sir  ! 
Clo.  Av  !  sir,' hey  !  What,   you  are  come  to 
yourself  I  find,  'sheart  ! 

Clio.  Ay,  ay,  siive  him  a  little  time,  he'll  think 
better  on't,  I  warrant  you. 

Car.  Perhaps,  fair  creature,  I  have  done  you 
\vron<:,  whose  pli<;hted  love  and  hope  went  hand 
in  hand  toL'ether;  but,  I  conjure  you,  think  my 
life  were  liateful  after  so  base,  so  barbarous  an 
act  as  parting  them  :  What !  to  lay  waste  at 
once  for  ever  all  the  cay  blossoms  of  your  for- 
ward fortune  !  O  forhiil  it.  Love  !  forbid  it. 
Nature  ;uid  Humanity  !  I  have  no  land,  no  for- 
tune, life,  or  beiuii,  wjiile  your  necessity  or  peace 
requires  them.  Say  !  or  srive  me  need  to  think 
your  smalicat  hope  dejieuds  on  my  objected  ruin; 
luv  ruin  is  my  safety  there;  my  fortune,  or  my 
life  re«i<:ued  with  joy,  so  your  account  of  happy 
hours  were  thence  but  raised  to  any  added  num- 
be:-. 

Clio.  Whv  av  !  there's  some  civility  in  this. 
Clo.  The  fellow  really  talks  very  prettily. 
Car.  But  if,  in  bare  compliance  to  a  father's 
wil',  you  now  but  sutfer  marriage,  or,  what's 
worse,  give  it  as  an  extorted  bond,  imposed  on 
the  simplicity  of  yoiu-  youth,  and  dare  confess 
you  wish  some  honest  friend  would  sa\e,  or  free 
vou  fi-oin  its  h:n-d  conditions;  I  then  again  have 
iiind,  have  life,  and  resolution,  wAitins;  still  upon 
your  happier  fortune. 

Clo.  11a,  ha!  \iQvX  enough,  that!  'Egad  I  I 
long  to  see  what  this  will  rome  to  ! 

Friist.  In  truth,  unless  somel>ody  is  married 
presently,  the  dinner  will  be  spoiled,  and  then — 
no  body  will  tie  able  to  eat  it. 

Ant.  Brother,  I  say,  let's  r«;move  the  lady. 

Cliu.  Force  her  from  him  ! 

Cur.  Tis  too  late  I    I   have  a  llgurc  hero ! — 


Sooner  shall  bodies  leave  their  shade  ;  so  fixed, 
so  rooted  here,  is  every  growing  thought  of  her. 

Clo.  Gads  me  !  what,  now  its  troublesonie 
again,  is  it } 

Cor.  Consider,  fair  one,  now's  the  very  crisis 
of  our  fate :  yon  cannot  have  it,  sure,  to  ask,  if 
honour  be  the  parent  of  my  love  :  if  you  can 
love  for  lo\e,  and  think  your  heart  rewarded 
there,  like  two  young  vines  we'll  curl  together, 
circling  our  souls  in  never-ending  joy :  we'll 
spring  together,  and  we'll  bear  one  fruit;  one  joy 
shall  make  us  smile,  one  sorrow  mourn  :  one  age 
go  with   us,   one   hour  of  death   shall  clo>e  our 

eyes,  and  one  colfl  grave  shall  hold  us  happy 

Say  but  you  hate  me  not !  (J  speak  !    Cnw   but 
the  softest  breath  to  that  transporting  thought ! 
Aug.  Need   1   then  speak,  to  say,   I   am   far 

t'rom  hating  you I  would  say  more,  but  tliere 

is  nothing  tit  for  me  to  say. 

Cliu.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer 

Aug.  On  this  you  may  depend,  I  cannot  like 
that  marriage  was  proposed  me. 

Cor.  How  shall  my  soul  requite  this  goodness? 
Chu.  Beyond  patience  !    this   is  downright  in- 
solence !  roguery !  rape ! 
Ant.  Part  them. 
Clo.  Ay,  ay  !  part  them,  part  them. 

X).  Lerc.  Doll  !  dum  !  dum  ! 

[Sings,  and  druzis  in  their  defence. 
Cha.  Call  an  othcer  !    I'll    have   them   forced 
asunder. 

Ang.  Nay,  then  I  am  reduced  to  take  protec- 
tion here.  [Goes  to  C.vulos. 
Car.  O  ecstacv  of  heart  I  transporting  joy  ! 
D.  Lew.  Lorra  !  Dorrol !  Loll  ! 

[An^.?  and  dances. 
Cha.  A  plot!  a  plot  against  my  honour  !  Mur- 
der !    Treason  !  (nuipowdcr  !   I'll  be  revenged  I 
Ant.  Sir,  you  shall  have  satisfaction. 
Cha.  I'll  be  revenged  ! 
Ant.  Carlos,  I  say,  forceo  the  lady. 
Cor.  Never,  while  I  have  sense  of  being,  life, 
or  motion. 

Clo.  You  won't !  Gadso  !  What,  then  I  find 
I  must  lug  out  upon  this  business  .^  Allons  !  the 
lady,  sir  ! 

D.  Lew.  Lorra!  Dorrol!  Loll! 

[Hresentin'z  his  point  to  Ci.odio. 

Cha.  I'll  have  his  blood  !  by  all  the  scars  and 

wounds  of  honour  in  my  family  !       [E.rit  Cuah. 

Cur.   I  Iol(?,  uncle  !  come,  brother  !  siieath  your 

anser I'll   do  mv  best  to   satisfy  you  all 

but  (irst  I  would  intreat  a  b!es>ing  here. 

Ant.  Out  of  my  doors !  thou  art  no  son  of 
mine.  [Exit  Ant. 

Car.  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost  a  father,  sir 

Tor  vou,  brother,  since  once  you  had  a  seeming 
hope  in  lieu  of  what  you've  lost,  half  of  my  birth- 
right—  

Clo.  No  halves !  no  halves,  sir !  the  w  hole  lady  ! 
Cor.  N\  hy,  then,  the  whole,  if  you  can  like  the 
terms. 
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Clo.  VVhat  terras  ?  What  terms  ?  Come,  quick, 
quick. 

Cai\  The  first  is  this [Siiatc/ies  Don- 
Lewis's  szvord.]  Will  her,  and  wear  her;  for,  on 
my  soul,  unless  my  body  Tail,  my  mind  shall 
never  yield  thee  up  a  thoui^iit  in  love 

D.  Leic.  Gramercy,  Charles  !  To  him,  boy  ! 
E'gad,  this  love  has  made  a  man  of  him. 

Car.  This  is  the  first  good  sword  [  ever  poised 
in  anger  yet;  'tis  sharp  I'm  sure;  if  it  but  hold 
my  putting;  home,  I  shall  so  hunt  your  insolence ! 

1  feel  the  fire  of  ten  stroni^  spirits  in  me  : 

vvert  thou  a  native  fencer,  in  so  fair   a  cause,  I 
thus  should  hold  thee  at  the  worst  defiance. 

Clo.  Look  yon,  brother,  take  care  of  yourself: 
I  shall  certainly  be  in  you  the  first  thrust;  but  if 
you  had  rather,  d'ye  see,  we'll  talk  a  little  calmlv 
about  this  business. 

Car.  Away,  trif^er  !  I  would  be  loth  to  prove 
thee  a  coward,  too. 

Clo.  Coward  !  why,  then  really,  sir,  if  you 
please,  midrilVs  the  word,  brotlier;  you  are  a 
son  of  a  whore — Allons  ! — 

[The  1/  fight,  and  Clodio  is  disarmed. 

Car.  There,   sii,  take  your  life and  mend 

it 

Ang.  Are  you  wounded,  sir? 

Car.  Only  in  my  fears  for  you  :  how  shall  we 
bestow  us,  uncle  ? 

D.  hero.  Positively,  we  are  not  safe  here,  this 
lady  being  an  heiress.     Follow  me. 

Car.  Good  angels  guard  us  ! 

[Exeunt  n-ith  Ang. 

Clo.  Gadso  !  I  never  fenced  so  ill  in  all  my 
life never  in  my  life,  split  me  ! 

Enter  Monsieur. 

Mons.  Sire,  here  be  de  trompete,  de  haute- 
boy,  de  musique,  de  raaitre  danser,  dat  deseer  to 
know  if  you  sal  be  please  to  'ave  de  masque 
begin. 

Clo.  Ha  !  what  does  this  puppy  say  now  .' 

Mons.  Sire,  de  musique. 

Clo.    Why,  ay that's  true but tell 

them plague  on  them,  tell  them  they  are  not 

ready  tuned. 

Mens.  Sire,  dare  is  all  tune,  all  prepare. 

Clo.  Ay  \  Why,  then,  tell  them  that  my  bro- 
ther's wise  again,  and  has  spoiled  all,  and  I  am 
bubbled,  and  so  I  shan't  l)e  married  till  next 
time :  but  I  have  fought  with  him,  and  he  has 
disarmed  me;  and  so  he  won't  release  the  land, 

nor  give  me  my  mistress  again;  and  I 1  am 

undone,  that's  all.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

E?i<erCHARiNO,  Antonio,  Officers  and  Servants. 

Cha.  Officer,  do  your  duty  :  I  sav,  seize  them 
all. 

Ant.  Carry  them  this  minute  before  a 

How  now  !  What !  all  fled  ? 


Cha.  Ila  '  my  cirl !  my  child  !  my  heiress  !  I 
am  abused  !  I  a  .i  cheated  !  I  am  robbed  !  I  am 
ravished  !  murdered  !  and  flimg  in  a  ditch  ! 

Ant.  'Vho  let  them  out .''  Which  way  went 
they,  villains.' 

Serv.  Sir,  we  had' no  order  to  stop  them;  but 
they  went  out  at  the  dour  not  six  minutes  ago. 

Cha.  I'll  pursue  them  with  bills,  warrants,  ac- 
tions, writs,  and  malice  :  I'm  a  lawyer,  sir ;  they 
shall  find  I  understand  ruin. 

Ant.  Nay,  they  shall  be  found,  sir :  lluix  you 
to  the  port,  sirrah,  see  if  any  ships  are  going  off, 
and  bring  us  notice  immediately. 

[Exeunt  Officers  and  Servants. 

Enter  Sancho  drunk. 

San.  Ban,  ban,  Cac-caliban.  [Sings. 

Ant.  Here  comes  a  rogue,  I'll  warrant,  knows 
the  bottom  of  all  !   Where's  my  son,  villain  } 

San.  Son,  sir  ! 

Cha.  Where's  my  daughter,  sirrah  ? 

San.  Daughter,  sir ! 

Cha.  Ay,  my  daughter,  rascal ! 

San.  Why,  sir,  they  told  me  just  now,  sir 

that  she's — she's  run  away. 

Ant.  Dog,  where's  your  master  ? 

San.  My  master  !  why,  they  say  he  is 

Ant.  Where,  sirrah? 

San.  Why,  he  is — he  is — gone  along  with  her. 

Ant.  Death  !  you  dog,  discover  hmi,  Oi* 

San.  Sir,  I  will — I  will. 

A7it.  Where  is  he,  villain  ! 

San.  Where,  sir?  Why,  to  be  sure,  he  is he 

is upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Ant    No  more  trifling,  rascal  ! 

San.  If  I  do,  sir,  I  wish  this  may  be  my  poi- 
son. [Drinks. 

Ant.  Death  !  you  dog,  get  out  of  my  house,  or 
I'll So,  sir,  have  you  found  him  ? 

Re-enter  the  Servant,  hastily,  and  Clodio. 

Clo.  Ay,  sir,  have  you  found  them  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir,  I  had  a  sight  of  them ;  but  they 
were  just  got  on  board  a  small  vessel  before  I 
could  overtake  them. 

Cha.  Death  and  furies  ! 

Ant.  Whither  were  they  bound,  sirrah? 

Serv.  Sir,  I  could  not  discover  that  :  but  they 
were  full  before  the  wind,  with  a  very  smart 
gale. 

Ant.  What  shall  we  do,  brother  ? 

Clo.  Be  as  smart  as  they,  sir;  follow  them, 
follow  them. 

Cha.  Send  to  the  port  this  moment,  and  secure 
a  ship;  I'll  pursue  them  through  all  the  elements. 

Clo.  I'll  follow  you  by  tlie  northern  star. 

Ant.  Run  to  the  port  again,  rogue;  hire  a  ship, 
and  tell  them  they  nuist  hoist  sail  immediately. 

Enter  Monsikur. 
Clo.  And  you,  rogue,  run  to  my  chamber,  fill 
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lip  my  snuft-Lox Cram  it  Iiard,  you  dog,  and 

be  here  a<iain  bctorc  you  tret  tliitlicr. 

Aitt.  W  liat,  will  you  take  nothing  else,  boy  ? 


C/o.  Notliin*:,  sir,  but  snuff  and  opportunity — 
we're  in  liaste.    AUons  1  hey  !  Je  vole.  \^Excu7it. 


A  C  T    111. 


SCEXE  l.—Lisln 


Enter  Elvira,  Don  Dhaut,  and  Governor. 

Kh.  Dkau  brother,  let  mo  intreat  you,  stay; 
wliy  will  yiju  pro\oke  your  daiiL'er? 

D.  Du.  iMadaiu,  my  honour  must  be  satisfied 

Elv.  That's  done  already,  by  the  dcgradins. 
blow  you  gave  liiui. 

Gov.  Pray,  niece,  what  is  it  has  incensed  hinir 

jt'/r.  Nothing  but  a  needless  quari-cl. 

Gov.  I  am  sorry  tor  him — To  whom  is  all  thiv 
fury,  nephew  r 

D.  Du.  To  you,  sir,  or  any  man  that  dares  op- 
pose me. 

Go'r.  Come,  you  arc  too  boisterous,  sir ;  and 
this  vain  opinion  of  your  courage,  taken  on  your 
late  success  in  duelling,  makes  you  daily  shunned 
by  men  of  civil  conversation.  For  shame,  leave 
off  these  senseless  brawls  :  if  you  are  valiant,  as 
you  would  be  thought,  turn  out  vonr  courage  to 
the  wars ;  let  your  king  and  country  be  the  bet- 
ter for't. 

I).  Ihi.  Yes,  so  I  might  be  general Sir,  no 

man  living  shall  command  me. 

Goi:  ^ir,  you  shall  find  that  here  in  Lisbon  T 
will :  I'm  every  liour  followed  with  complaints  ot 
your  behaviour  from  men  of  almost  all  condi- 
tions;  and  my  authority,  which  you  presume  will 
bear  you  out,  because  you  are  my  nepiiew,  no 
longer  shall  protect  you  now  :  expect  your  next 
disorder  to  be  punished  with  as  much  severity  as 
his  that  is  a  stranger  to  my  blood. 

D.  Du.  Punisfi  me  !  you,  nor  your  office,  dare 
not  do  it. 

Gov.  Away  !  Justice  dares  do  any  thing  slie 
ought. 

E/v.  Brother,  this  brutal  temper  must  be  cast 
oft":  when  yon  can  master  that,  you  shall  sladlv 
command  my  fortune.  But  if  you  still  persist,  ex- 
pect my  prayers  and  vows  for  your  conversion  on- 
ly: but  never  m^ans,  or  faxour. 

D.  Di'.  1  ire  !  and  furies  !  I'm  tutored  here 
like  a  mere  school-boy  !    Women  shall   judge  of 

injuries  in  honour? For  you,  sir — I  was  born 

free,  and  will  not  curb  my  spirit,  nor  is  it  for 
your  authority  to  tempt  it :  give  me  the  usage  of 
a  man  of  lionour,  or  'tis  not  your  government 
shall  protect  you.  [E.rit. 

fjov.  I  am  sorry  to  see  this,  niece,  for  your 
sake, 

Elv.  Would  he  were  not  my  brother  ! 

Enter  Don  Mam-el,  and  Sailors,  riilh 
Anoelixa. 
D.  Jl/an.  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you ;  this 
fair  captive  I  only  challenge  for  myself. 


Gov.  Ha  !  some  prize  brought  in. 

Sail.  Sir,  she's  yours;  you  fought,  and  well  dc- 
crve  her. 

Gov.  Noble  Don  Manuel !  welcome  on  shore  ! 
i  see  you  are  fortunate ;  for  I  presume  that's 
some  uncommon  prize. 

D.  Man.  She  is,  indeed These  ten  years  I 

'lave  known  the  seas,  and  many  rough  engagements 
•here ;  but  never  saw  so  small  a  bark  so  long  de- 
lended,  with  such  incredible  valour,  and  by  two 
men  scarce  armed,  too. 

Gov.  Is  it  possible  } 

D.  Man.  Nay,  and  their  contempt  of  death, 
when  taken,  exceeds  even  all  they  acted  in  their 
freedom. 

Gov.  Pray  tell  us,  sir. 

D.  Man.  When  they  were  brought  aboard  us, 
both  disarmed  and  ready  to  be  fettered,  tliey 
looked  as  they  had  sworn  never  to  take  the  bread 
of  bondai;e,  and  on  a  sudden  snatchiiig  up  their 
swords,  (tlie  younircr  taking  first  from  this  fair 
uiaid  a  farewell  only  with  his  eyes)  both  leapt  iiv- 
to  the  sea. 

Gov.  'Tis  wonderful,  indeed  ! 

D.  Man.  It  wrought  so  nmch  upon  me,  had 
not  our  own  safety  hindered,  (at  that  time  a  great 
ship  pursuing  i:s)  I  would,  in  charity,  have  taken 
tlnin  up,  and,  with  their  lives,  they  should  have 
had  their  liberty. 

Ang.  Too  iate,  alas !  they're  lost !  (heart- 
wounding  thought  !)  for  ever  lo.-t ! 1  now  am 

friendless,  miserable,  and  a  sla\e  ! 

D.  Man.  Take  comfort,  fair  one  ;  perhaps  yoa 
yet  again  may  see  them  ;  they  were  not  quite  a 
league  from  shore,  and,  with  such  strength  and 
courage  broke  through  the  rolling  waves,  they 
could  not  fail  of  life  and  safety. 

Ang.  In  that  last  hope,  1  brook  a  wretched  be- 
ing; but  if  they're  dead,  my  woes  will  find  >o 
many  doors  to  let  out  life,  I  shall  not  long  sur- 
vive them. 

Elv.  Alas,  poor  latly  !  Come,  sir,  misery  but 
weeps  the  more  when  she  is  gazed  on — we  trouble 
her. 

Gov.  I  wait  on  you;  your  servant,  sir 

[Exeunt  Jr',Lvii;A  and  Govcr.xon. 

X>.  Man.  Now,  my  fair  captive,  though  I  con- 
fess you  bcautil'til,  yet  give  nic  leave  to  own  my 
heart  has  long  been  in  another's  keeping  ;  there- 
fore, the  favour  I  am  about  to  ask,  you  may,  at 
least,  hear  with  safetv. 

Am:.   J  his  has  engaged  me,  sir,  to  hear. 
I).  Man.  These  three  years  hav  e  1  honourably 
hned  a  noble  lady ;  her  name  Louisa,  the  beau- 
teous niece  of  great  Ferrara's  duke  :  her  person 
and  fortune  uucontroulcd,  sole  mistress  of  her- 
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self  and  me,  who  long  have  languished  in  a  hope- 
less constancy.  Now,  I  perceive,  in  all  your  lan- 
guage, and  your  looks,  a  softening  power ;  nor  can 
a  suit,  by  you  promoted,  be  denied  :  therefore,  I 
would  awhile  entreat  your  leave  to  recommend 
you,  as  her  compani(jn,  to  this  lady's  favour;  and, 
(as  I'm  sure  you'll  soon  be  near  her  closest 
thoughts)  if  you  can  think  upon  the  honest  cour- 
tesies I  hitherto  have  shewn  your  modesty,  and, 
in  your  happy  talk,  but  name,  with  any  mark  of 
favour,  me,  or  my  unwearied  love,  'twould  be  a 
generous  act  would  fix  me  ever  grateful  to  its  me- 
mory. 

Arig.  Such  poor  assistance,  sir,  as  one  distress- 
ed like  me  can  give,  shall  willingly  be  paid  :  if 
I  can  steal  but  any  thoughts  from  ray  own  mis- 
fortunes, rest  assured,  they'll  be  employed  in  heal- 
ing yours. 

D.  Mail.  I'll  study  to  deserve  this  goodness : 
for  the  present,  think  my  poor  house  your  own  ; 
at  night  I'll  wait  upon  you  to  the  lady — .till  when, 
I  am  your  guard. 

Ang.  You  have  bound  me  to  your  service. 

l^Excuiit  D.  Manuel  and  Angelina. 

SCENE  II. — C/ianges  to  a  chuixh,  the  vespers 
supposed  to  be  just  ended,  several  icalking  out. 
Carlos  ««(/ Don  Lewis  rising  near  Louisa 
and  IloNORiA.     Louisa  observing  Carlos. 

Hon.  Come,  madam,  shall  we  walk  out  ?  The 
crowd's  pretty  well  over  now. 

Lou.  But,  then,  that  melancholy  softness  in  his 
look  !  [To  herself. 

Hon.  Cousin  !  Donna  Louisa  ! 

Lou.  Even  in  his  devotions,  too;  such  grace- 
ful adorations so  sweet  a 

Hon.  Cousin,  will  you  go  .? 

Lou.  Pshaw,  time  enough — Prithee,  let's  walk 
a  little  this  way. 

Hon.  What's  the  matter  with  her  ? 

[Thei/  walk  from  D.  Lewis  and  Carlos. 

Car.  For  what  are  we  reserved  ? 

D.  Lew.  For  no  good,   I'm  afraid My  iil- 

luck  don't  use  to  give  over  when  her  hand's  in  ; 
she's  always  in  haste One  misfortune  gene- 
rally comes  galloping  in  upon  the  back  of  ano- 
ther  Drowning  we  have  escaped  miraculous- 
ly; would  the  fear  of  hanging  were  over,  too! 
our  being  so  strangely  saved  from  one,  smells 
damnably  rank  of  the  other.  Though  1  am  obli- 
ged to  thee,  Charles,  for  what  life  I  have,  and 
I'll  thank  thee  for't,  if  ever  I  set  foot  npon  my 
estate  again.  Faith,  I  was  just  gone;  if  thou  hailst 
not  taken  me  upon  thy  back  the  last  hundred 
yards,  by  this  time  I  had  been   food  for  i)errings 

and  mackrel But  'tis  pretty  well  as  it  is  ;  for 

there  is  not  much  flitfercnce  between  starving 
and  drowning — All  in  good  time — We  aie  poor 
enough,  in  conscience,  and  I  don't  know  but  two 
days  more  fasting  might  really  make  us  hungrv, 
too. 


Lou.  They  are  strangers,  then,  and  seem  in 
some  necessity.  [Aside. 

Car.  'I'hcse  are  light  wants  to  me;  I  find  them 
none,  when  weighed  with  Angelina's  loss;  when 
I  reflect  on  her  distress,  the  hardships  and  the 
cries  of  helpless  bondage ;  the  insolent,  the  deaf 
desires  of  men  in  power;  (),  I  could  wish  the 
fate,  that  saved  us  from  the  ocean's  fury,  in 
kinder  pity  of  our  love's  distress,  had  buried  us 
in  one  wave,  embracing  ! 

Lou.  How  tenderly  he  talks  !  This  were,  in- 
deed, a  lover !  [Aside. 

D.  Lew.  A  most  unhappy  loss,  indeed  !  But 
come,  don't  despair,  boy  ;  the  ship,  that  took  us, 
was  a  Portuguese,  of  Lisbon  too,  I  believe  ;  who 
knows  but  some  way  or  other  we  may  hear  of 
her  yet  ?  Come,  don't  be  melancholy. 

Car.  Have  I  not  cause  .''  Were  not  my  force  of 
faith  superior  to  my  hopeless  reason,  I  could  not 
bear  the  insults  of  my  fortune ;  but  I  have  raised 
myself  by  elevated  faith,  as  far  above  despair,  as 
reason  lifts  me  from  the  brute. 

V.  Leiv.  Why,  now,  would  not  this  make  any 
one  weep,  to  hear  a  young  man  talk  so  finely, 
when  he  is  almost  famished  ? 

Lou.  What  were  you  saying,  cousin  ? 

Hon.  I  would  have  said,  madam,  but  you 
would  not  hear  me. 

I^ou.  Prithee  forgive  me,  I  was  in  the  oddest 
thought :  let's  walk  a  little.  Did  you  observe 
those  strangers  that  have  walked  by  us  ? 

Hon.  Not  much  ;  but  what  of  them  ? 

Lou.  Did  you  hear  nothing  of  their  talk  ? 

Hon.  I  think  I  did ;  one  of  them,  the  younger, 
seemed  concerned  for  a  lost  mistress. 

Lou.  Ay,  but  so  near,  so  tenderly  concerned, 
his  looks  as  well  as  words,  speaking  an  inward 
grief,  that  could  not  tlow  from  every  common 
passion.     I  must  know  more  of  him. 

Ho  .  What  do  you  mean.? 

Lou.  Must  speak  to  him. 

Hon.  By  no  means. 

Lou.  Why,  you  see  they  are  strangers ;  I  be- 
lieve, in  some  necessity  ;  and  since  they  seem  not 
born  to  beg  relief,  to  offer  it,  unasked,  would  add 
some  merit  to  the  charity. 

Hon.  Consider. 

Lou.  I  hate  it sir— ——sir 

J).  Lew.  Would  you  speak  with  me,  madam  ? 

Lou.  If  you  please,  with  your  friend — not  to 
inteirupt  you,  sir. 

Car.  Your  pleasure,  lady  ? 

Lou.  You  seem  a  stranger,  sir. 

Car.  A  most  unfortunate  one. 

Ltui.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  in  want :  pardon 

my  freedom if  I  have  erred,  as  freely  tell  me 

so  ;  if  not,  as  earnest  of  your  better  fortune,  this 
trifle  sues  lor  your  acceptance. 

[Gives  him  vioner/^ 

I).  Lew.  Take  it,  boy. 

Car.  A  bounty  so  unmerited,  and  from  a 
hand  unknown,  fills  me  with  surprise  and  won- 
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der.  But  give  me  leave,  in  honesty,  to  warn  yo<i, 
lady,  of  a  too  lictdlcss  piircliasc ;  for,  if  yon 
mean  it  as  a  bril)c  to  any  evil  vou  would  have  n;t 
practise,  he  not  ort'ended,  if  1  dare  not  take  it. 

Lou.  You  are  too  scrnj)ulous ;  I  ha\  e  no  hard 

designs   upon  your  lionesty only  this Im 

wise   and  cautious,  if  you   should  follow  nve  ;    ! 

am   observed;    farewell.     Jaqiies  ! Will  von 

walk,  cousin? [U7(/.?/)r;-.v  .Jaqit.s.]  and  briuii 

me  word  inmicdiatcly 1  am  sjoini:  home. 

[K.icunt  Loi'iSA  fititi  HoNoniA. 

X).  Lnf.  Ixt's  see;  odsheart !  follow  her,  man 
— why,  'tis  all  gold  ! 

Car.  Dispose  it  as  you  please. 

D.  Lew.  I'll  first  have  a   h«tter   title  to't 

No,  'tis  all  thine,  boy 1  holrl  an  Inuulrcd  pis- 
toles she's  some  great  fortune  in  love  with  vou — 

I  say,  follow  her since  you  have  lost  one  wife 

before  you  had  her,  I'd  have  you  make  sure  of 
another  before  you  lose  her. 

Cur.  I'ortunc,  indeed,  has  dispossessed  her 
of  my  person  ;  but  her  tirni  title  to  mv  heart,  not 
all  the  subtle  arts  or  laws  of  love  can  shake  or 
violate. 

D.  Leu\  Prithee  follow  her  now ;  methinksT'd 
fain  see  thee  in  bed  with  soniebodv  before  I  die. 

Car.  Be  not  so  poor  in  thous;ht ;  let  me  intreat 
you  rather  to  employ  them,  sir,  with  mine,  in 
search  of  Angelina's  fortune. 

JJ.  Lew.  Well,  dear  Charles,  don't  chide  me 
now.     I  do  love  thee,  and  will  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— T/ie  Street. 

Enter  Antomo  and  CHAniNO. 

Ant.  You  heard  what  the  sailor  said,  brother ; 
such  a  ship  has  put  in  here,  and  such  persons 
were  taken  in  it.  Therefore,  my  advice  is,  iiri- 
raediately  to  get  a  warrant  from  the  government, 
to  search  and  take  them  up,  wherever  we  can 
find  them. 

Cfia.  Sir,  you  must  not  tell  me — I  won't  be 
choused  out  of  my  daughter;  I  shall  expect  her, 
sir;  if  not,  I'll  take  my  course;   1  know  the  law. 

[Walks  ahoui 

Ant.  You  really  have  a  great  deal  of  dark  wit, 
brother;  but  if  you  know  any  course  better  than 
a  warrant  to  search  for  her,  in  the  name  of  wis- 
dom, take  it;  if  not,  here's  my  oath,  and  yon'S 

and how  now,  where's  Clody .' — Oh,  here 

he  comes 

Enter  Clopio,  searching  hia  pocket i. 

How  now  !  what's  the  matter,  boy  ? 
Clo.  Ay,  it's  gone,  split  me  ! 
Ant.  What's  the  matter  ?  [Louder. 

Clo.  The  best  joint  in  Christendom. 
Ant.  Clody  ! 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  lost  my  BiiufT-box. 
Ant.  I'sha  !  a  trifle;  get  tliee  another,  man. 
Clo.  Sir,  'tis  not  to  be  had — besides,  I  dare  not 


-hew  mv  fivce  at  Paris  without  it.     Wiiat  do  you 
hink  lier  grace  will  say  to  nie  ? 

Chu.  Well,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  am  con- 
tent to  search. 

Clo.  1  have  searched  all  my  pockets  fifty  times 
over,  to  no  piu'pose. 

Cha.   I\xkets  ! 

Clo.  It's  impossible  to  fellow  it,  but  in  Paris — 
I'll  CO  to  Paris,  split  me!  [Aside. 

Cha.  To  Paris  !  VVhy,  you  don't  suppose  my 
dauehter's  there,  sir? 

Clo.  I  don't  know  but  she  may,  sir ;  iiut  I  am 
sure  they  make  the  best  Joints  in  Eurojie  there. 

Cha.    .Joints  ! my   son-in-law,    that  should 

have  been,  seems  strangely  altered  for  the  worse. 
But,  come,  let's  to  the  governor. 

Clo.  I'll  have  it  cried,  faith  ;  or,  if  that  won't 
do,  I  have  a  lucky  thought;  I'll  otfer  thirty  pis- 
toles to  the  finder,  in  the  Paris  Gazette,  in  pure 
compliment  to  the  favours  of  Madame  la  Du- 
chess de Mum.     I'll  do't,  faith. 

Ant.  Come  along,  Clody. 

[Exeunt  Antomo  ««^/ Charing, 

Clo.  Sir,  I  must  look  a  little ;  I'll  follow  you 
presently.  My  poor,  pretty  box  !  Ah,  plague  o* 
my  sea-voyage  ! 

Enter  a  Servant  hastily,  with  a Jlamheau. 

Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir,  my  master's  coming; 
piav,  sir,  clear  the  way. 

Clo.  Ha!  why,  thou  art  pert,  my  love;  pri- 
thee, who  is  thv  master,  child  ? 

Ser7).  The  valiant  Don  Duart,  sir,  nephew  to 
the  iio\eri)or  ol  Lisbon. 

Clo.  Well,  child  ;  and  what,  does  he  eat  every 
man  he  meets? 

Scrv.  No,  sir ;  but  he  challenges  every  man, 
that  takes  the  \vall  of  him,  jmd  always  sends  me 
before  to  clear  the  way. 

Clo.  Ha  !  a  pretty  harndcss  humour  that !   Is 

this  he,  child  ? You  may  look   as   terrible  as 

you  |)lease  ;  I  must  banter  you,  split  me.  [Aside. 

Enter  Don  Duart,  stalking  up  to  Clodio. 

D.  Du.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Hey,  ho  ! 

[Looks  carelessly  on  him,  and  gapes. 

D.  Du.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Clo.  You  did  not  see  my  snuff-box,  sir,  did 
you  ? 

D.  Du.  Sir,  in  I>isbon,  no  man  asks  me  a  ques- 
tion covered.  [Strikes  o^'Clody's  hat.]  Now,  you 
know  me. 

Clo.  Perfectly  well,  sir. — Hi,  hi  !  I  like  you 
mightily — you  are  not  a  bully,  sir  ? 

D.  Du.  You  are  saucy,  friend. 

Clo.  Ay,  it's  a  way  I  have,  after  I'm  affronted 
—  rhoti  art  really  the  most  extraordinary — umpli 
— that  ever  1  met  with.  Now,  sir,  do  you  know 
me,  split  me? 

1).  Du.  Know  thee  !  take  that,  peasant ! 

[Strikes  him,  and  both  drau. 
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Clo.  I  can't,  upon  my  soul,  sir;  allons  !  now  we 
shall  come  to  a  right  understanding.  [Theyjight. 

Serv.  Help  !  murder  !  help  ! 

Clo.  Allons  !  to  our  better  acquaintance,  sir — 
Ah,  ha  !  [Don  Dlart  falls.]  he  has  it  !  Never 
pushed  better  in  my  life,  never  in  my  life,  split 
me  ! 

Se7'v.  Oh,  my  master's  killed  !  help,  ho  !  mur- 
der !  help  I 

Clo.  Hey  !  why,  faith,  child,  that's  very  true, 
as  thou  sayest;  and  so,  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most, [Exit  Clodio. 

Enter  Officers. 

1  Ofli.  How  now  !   Who's  that  cries  murder? 
Serv.  Oh,  my  master's  nmrderod  !  some  of  you 

follow  me  ;  this  way  he   took ;   let's  after  him — 
help  !  murder  !  help  !  [Exit. 

2  Ojfi.  'lis  Don  Duart. 

1  Ofii.  So,  pride  has  got  a  fall ;  he  has  paid 
for't  now ;  you  have  met  with  your  match,  faith, 
sir.  Come,  let's  carry  the  body  to  the  good  lady, 
his  sister.  Donna  Elvira;  you  pursue  the  mur- 
derer. I'll  warrant  him  some  civil  gentleman  ;  ye 
need  not  make  too  much  haste ;  for,  if  he  does 

escape,  'tis  no  great  matter Come  along. 

[Exeunt  with  the  bodij. 

Enter  Carlos  and  Don  Lewis. 

D.  Eeio.  Come  along,  Charles ;  I'm  sure  'tis 
she,  by  their  description  ;  and,  if  that  brawny 
dog,  the  captain,  has  played  her  no  foul  play, 
she  shan't  want  i-ansom,  if  all  my  estate  can  pur- 
chase it. 

Car.  Now,  fortune  guide  us,  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Jaques  and  Br'avoes,  with  a  chair. 

Jaques.  That's  he,  the  tallest be  sure  you 

spare  his  person only  force  him  into  this  chair, 

and  carry  him  as  directed. 

1  Brav.  What  must  be  done  with  the  old  fel- 
low ? 

Jaques.  We  must  have  him,  too,  lest  he  should 
dog  the  other,  and  be  troublesome.  If  he  won't 
come  quietly,  bring  him  any  how — I  ollow  softly; 
we  shall  snap  them  as  they  turn  the  corner. 

[Exeunt  after  them. 

A   noise  of  follozc,  &c. — Enter  Clodio   hastily 
J'roiii  the  other  side. 
Clo.  Ah,  pox  of  their  noses  !  the  dogs  have 
smelled  me  out !  What  shall  I  do  r  If  they  take 

me  I  shall  be   hanged,  split  rnc Ha  !  a  door 

open!  faith,  I'll  in.  at  a  venture.  [Evit. 

Ke'enter  Bravoes  with  Carlos  in  a  chair  ;  some 
hauling  in  Don  Lewis. 

D.  Lew.  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  Charles  ! — Charles! 
— help  !  murder  ! 

1  Brav.  Hold  your  peace,  fool,  if  you'd  be 
well  used. 

D.  Lew.  Sir,  I  will  not  hold  my  peace;  dogs! 
rogues  !  villains !  help  !  murder  ! 


1  Brav.  Nay,  then,  by  your  leave,  old  gentle- 
man.— So,  bring  him  along. 
D.  Lew.  Aw,  aw,  aw  ! 

[They  gag  him,  and  carry  him  head  and  heels. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  chamber. 

Elvira  and  her  Servants,  with  lights. 
Elv.  Is  not  my  brother  come  home  yet  ? 
Serv.  1  have  not  seen  him,  madam. 
Elv.  Go  and  seek  him ;  go,  all  of  ye,  every- 
where— I'll  not  rest  'till  your  return  ;  take  away 
your  lights  too;   for  iny  devotions  are  written  in 
my  heart,  and  1  shall  read  them  without  a  taper. 
[Exeunt  Servants. 

Enter  Clodio,  stealing  in. 

Clo.  Ah,  poor  Clody  !  what  will  become  of 
thee?  Thy  condition,  I'm  afraid,  is  but  very  in- 
different— Followed  behind,  stopped  before,  and 
beset  on  both  sides  !  Ah,  pox  o'  my  wit !  I  must 
be  bantering,  must  I?  But  let  me  see — where 
am  I.? — An  odd  sort  of  a  house,  this — all  the 
doors  open,  and  nobody  in't ;  no  noise,  no  whis- 
per, no  dog  stirring ! 

E/v.  Wlio's  that  ? 

Clo.  Ha  !  a  \^■oman's  voice  ! 

Elv.  Who  are  you  ?  NVho  waits  there  ?  Ste- 
phaiio  !  .Tulia  ! 

Clo.  Gadso  !  'tis  the  lady  of  the  house  :  she 
can't  see  my  unfortunate  face,  however.  Faith, 
I'll  e'en  make  a  grave  speech,  tell  her  my  case, 
and  beg  her  protection. 

Elv.  Speak  !  what  are  you  ? 

Clo.  Madam,  a  most  unfortunate  young  gen- 
tknian. 

am  sure  you  are  a  man  of    most  ill 
to    pi-ess    thus    boldly  to  my  private 


Whither  would    vou  ?    What  want 


Elv  I 
manners, 
f'lamber. 
von  ? 

Clo.  Gracious  madam,  liear  me  ;  I  am  a 
stiangcr  most  unfortunate,  and  my  distress  has 
nuicie  me  rudely  press  for  your  protection  :  if 
yi.u  refuse  it,  madam,  I  am  undone  for  ever,  by 
— I  say,  madam,  I  am  utterly  undone — 'Twas 
coming,  faith  !  [Aside. 

Elv.  Alas  !  his  fear  confounds  him.  What 
is  ir  pursues  you,  sir  ? 

Clo.  An  outcry  of  oflicers ;  the  law's  at  my 
heels,  madam,  though  justice  I'm  not  afraid  of. 

Elv.  ilow  could  you  offend  the  one  and  not 
the  other  ? 

Clo.  Being  provoked,  madam,  by  the  inso- 
lence of  my  enemy,  in  my  oun  defence,  I  just 
now  left  him  dead  in  the  street.  I  am  a  very 
young  man,  madam,  and  I  would  not  willingly 
be  hanged  in  a  strange  country,  methinks;  which 
I  certainly  shall  be,  unless  your  tend(M-  charity 
protects  me — Gad,  I  have  a  rare  tongue  !  I  have 
a  rare  tongue,  faith  !  [Aside. 

Elv.  Poor  wretch,  I  pity  him  ! 

Clo.  Madam,  your  house  is  now  my  only  sane- 
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tuarv,  m.v  altar;  tlicreforc,  I  beg  you,  upon  my 
kiKcs,  madam,  take  pity  of  a  poor  blcediiiji 
victim. 

Efv.  y\re  you  a  Castilian  ? 

C/o.  No,  madam,  I  was  burn  in — iu — in — 
v>\y.\t  d'ye  call'uni — in — 

Eh:  Xay,  I  ask  not  with  purpose  to  betray 
you;  were  you  ten  thousand  times  a  Spaniard, 
tlie  nation  we  Portuguese  most  hate,  in  sucli  dis- 
tress, I  yet  wouUi  t!;ivc  you  my  protection. 

C/o.  jMay  I  depend  upon  you,  madam  ?  Am  I 
sate .'' 

Etv.  Safe  as  my  power,  my  word,  or  \  ow  can 
make  you.  Kntcr  that  door,  whicli  leads  you 
to  a  closet;  should  the  othcers  come,  as  you 
expert,  they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  lodgins^s, 
tlicy'U  search  no  further  than  my  lea\e  invites 
them. 

C/o.  D'ye  tiiink,  madam,  you  can  persuade 
tiicm  ? 

E/v.  Fear  not ;   I'll  warrant  you  ;  away  ! 

C/o.  'I'iie  breath  of  ;j;ods,  and  eloquence  oi' 
ansiels,  j^o  long  with  you.  [A'.r/V. 

E/v.  Alas  !  who  knows  hut  that  tlic  charity  I 
atTord  this  stranger,  perhaps  my  brotlier,  elsc- 
wlierc,  niav  stanti  in  need  of?  How  he  trembles! 
I  hear  his  breath  come  short,  hither.  Be  of  com- 
I'ort,  sir ;  once  more  I  give  you  my  solcnui  pro- 
mise for  your  safety. 

Entei-  Servant  and  Officers  uit/t  Don  Duaut's 

boili/. 

Sen:  Here,  bring  in  the  body — Oh,  madam  ! 
my  master's  killed  ! 

E/v.  What  say  est  thou  ? 

.SV;t.  Your  brother,  madam,  my  master,  young 
Don  Duart,  is  dead!  he  just  now  quarrelled  with 
a  iientlcman,  who  unfortunately  killed  liiu^  in  the 
street. 

E/v.  Ah,  me ! 

1  O/fi.  NVe  are  informed,  madam,  that  the 
murderer  was  seen  to  enter  this  house,  which 
made  us  press  hito  it,  to  apprehend  him. 

E/v.  Oh!  [Faints. 

Serv.  Help,  ho  !  my  lady  faints  ! 

Offi.  Give  her  air  ;  slie'li  recover. 

[Clodio  peeps  in. 

C/o.  IIcv  ! — Why,  what  the  devil  !  Am  I 
sftter  than  1  would  be  now  ? — Exactly — I  have 
nicked  the  house  to  a  hair — .Tust  so  I  ditl  at 
Paris,  too,  when  I  took  a  lodging  at  a  ijailitf's, 
that  had  three  writs  airainst  me This  dam- 
ned closet,  tfio,  has  ne'er  a  chinniey  to  creep 
out  at Ah,    poor  Clody  !    would  thou  wcrt 


fairly  in  a  storm  at  sea  again  !  for  I'm  plaguily 
alraul  thou  were  not  born  to  be  drowned. 

[Retires. 
E/v.  Stand  oiV;  my  sorrows  will  have  wav. 
Oil,  my  unhappy  brother  I  such  an  end  as  this, 
ihv  haughty  mind  did  long  since  prophesy ; 
and  to  encrease  my  misery,  thy  wretched  sister 
wilfully  must  make  a  breach  of  what  she  has  vow- 
ed, ov  thou  fall  unrevenged. 

Enter  Governor  and  Servant. 

Gov.  Where's  this   unhappy  sight .? -Alas  I 

he's  gone  past  all   recovery. lleproof  comes 

now  too  late. 

E/v.  It  shall  be  so ;  I'll  take  the  lighter  evil  of 
the  two,  and  keep  the  solenm  \o\\,  to  whicli 
just  Heaven  was  witness :  the  wounds  of  per- 
jury never  can  be  cured  ;  but  justice  may  again 
o'ertake  the  murderer,  when  no  rash  \o\vs  pro- 
tect him. 

Gov.  Take  comfort,  niece. 

E/v.  O  forbear  !  Search  for  the  murderer, 
and  remove  the  body  at  your  discretion,  sir,  to 
be  interred,  while  I  shut  <jut  the  otfensivp  day, 
and  here,  in  solitude,  indulge  my  sorrow  ;  thcre- 
ibre,  I  beg  my  nearest  friends,  and  you,  my 
lord,  for  some  few  days,  to  spare  your  charita- 
ble visits. 

Gov.  I  grieve  for  your  misfortune,  niece  ;  l)ut 
since  you'll  have  it  so,  we  take  our  leaves.  Fare- 
well  bring  iorth  the  body. 

[Exeunt  Governor,  Servants,  <Sr. 

C/o.  Hey  !  what,  are  they  gone  away  with- 
out me,  and  by  her  contrivance,   too  ! — Gadso  ! 

E/v.  Whoe'er  thou  art,  to  whom  I've  given 
means  of  life,  to  let  thee  see  with  what  re- 
ligion I  have  kept  my  vow,  come  fearless  forth, 
while  night's  thy  friend,  and  pass  unknown! 

C/o.  If  this  is  not  love,   the  devil's  in  it. 

[Aside. 

E/v.  Fly  with  thy  utmost  speed,  where  I  may 
never  see  thee  more. 

C/o.  Ay,  that's  her  modesty.  [A.tide. 

E/v.  And  let  that  charitable  faith,  thou  hast 
tbund  in  me,  persuade  thee  to  atone  thy  crime 
by  penitence. 

C/o.  Poor  soul  !  1  may  find  a  better  way  to 
thank  thee  for  it. 

E/v.  You  arc  at  the  door  now ;  farewell  for 
ever!  [E.rit  Elvira. 

C/o.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  what  would 
I  give  to  see  vou  asiain  ! — All  in  good  time,  child — 

[E.rif, 
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SCENE  I. 

Enter  Louisa  and  Jaques. 

Lou.  Were  they  both  seized  ? 

Jaq.  Both,  madam,  and  will  be  here  im- 
mediately. I  ran  before,  to  give  your  ladyship 
notice. 

Lou.  You  know  my  orders  ;  when  they  are 
entered,  bar  all  the  doors,  and,  on  your  lives, 
let  every  one  be  mute,  as  I  directed — I  must  re- 
tire a  while.  [Eveunl. 

Enter  Bravoes,  who  let  Carlos  out  of  the  chair, 
while  others  throw  down  Don  Lewis,  gagged 
and  bound. 

Car.  So,  gentlemen,  you  find  I've  not  resisted 

you but  now,  pray,   let  me  know  my  crime? 

Why  have  yuu  broup;ht  me  hither  ?  Where  am 
I  ?  If  in  prison,  look   in  my  face ;  perhaps  you 

have  mistaken   me  fur  another [Jacqi'es 

holds  up   his  lanthorn,   nods  and  exit   with  the 

rest.]     You  seem  to  know  me,  sir All  dumb 

and  vanished !  my  fortune's  humorous;  she  spurts 
with  me. 

D.  Lew.  Aw,  aw  ! 

Car.  Do  you  speak  no  other  language? 

D.  Lew.  Aw,  aw  aw  !  [Louder. 

Car.  IN'ay,  tiiat's  the  same. 

D.Lew.' Oh  I  [Sighing. 

Car.  Poor  wretch  !  I  am  afraid  he  would 
speak,  if  he  could. 

Re-enter  Jaqe'es,  and  Servants  with  lights,  who 
release  Don  Lewis. 

Sure  they  think  I  walk  in  my  sleep,  and  won't 
speak,  for  fear  of  waking  me. 

D.  Lew.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant;  antl 
Xiow  my  tongue's  at  liberty,  pray,  will  you  do 
me    the   favour   to    shew    me    the    wav   home 

again  ?  What  a  pox  ?  are  you  all  dumb  ! 

[Exeunt  mute.]  Well,    sir,   and  prav  what  are 

Charles  !  ah  !  iny  dear  boy  ! 

[Kisses  him. 

Car.  My  uncle  !  Nay,  tiien,  my  ibrtune  ha'- 
not  quite  forsaken  me.  How  came  you  hither, 
sir? 

D.  Lew.  Faith,  like  a  corpse  into  a  church,  boy, 
with  my  heels  foremost ;  but,  prithee,  how  didst 
thou  come? 

Car.  You  saw  the  men,  that  seized  us ;  they 
forced  me  into  a  chair,  and  brought  me. 

D.  Lew.  Well,  but  a  pox  plague  them,  w  hat  is 
all  this  for  ?  What  would  they  have  ? 

Car.  That  we  must  wait  their  ))ieasure  to  be 
informed  of;  they  have  indeed  ^dar!ued  my  rea- 
son, not  my  conscience  ;  that's  still  at  rest,  fear- 
less of  any  danger. 

"  D.  Lew.  The  sons  of  whores  won't  speak  nei- 
ther.    Hey  day  !  wliat's  to  be  done,  now  ? 

Vol.  IL 


Enter  Jaques,  and  Servant,  with  a  banquet, 
wine,  and  lights. 

Car.  More  riddles  yet;  I  dream  sure  ! 
[Jaques  compliments  Dos  Lewis  to  take  his 
chair  ] 

-D.  Leu'.  For  me  ?  Sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant :  [&7s.]  Charles,  sit  down,  boy.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  a  parcel  of  silly  dumb  dogs  !  Is  this  all  the 
business?  Puppies!  did  they  think  I  would  not 
come  to  supper,  without  being  brought  neck  and 
leels  to  it  ? 

Car.  Amazement  all  !  What  can  it  end  in  ? 

D.  Lezv.  Never  trouble  thy  head,  prithee ;  pox 
of  questions  :  fall  to,  man Delicate  food  tru- 
ly—  Here — Dtmib  !  prithee  give's  a  glass  of  wine, 
to  wet  the  way  a  little.  Come,  Charles,  here's, 
here's — honest  Dumb's health  to  thee  :  [Drinks.] 
.'Jamb's  a  very  honest  fellow,  faith. 

[Claps  Jaques  on  the  head. 

Car.  What  harmony's  this  ?  [Ajlourish. 

D.  Leic.    Rare  music,  indeed  ;    let's  eat,  and 

hear  it.     [Music  here.]  Mighty  fine,  truly 1 

have  not  made  a  heartier  meal  a  great  while. — 
[Here  Jaques  offers  a  night-cap  and  gown  to 
Dos  Lewis.]  Well,  and  what's  to  do  now,  lad  ? 
For  me,  boy  ?  Odso,  we  he  here,  do  we  ?  mighty 
well  that  again,  faith  ;  (for  I  was  just  thinking  to 
iio  hijine,  but  that  I  had  ne'er  a  lodging :)  nav,  I 
always  said  honest  Dumb  knew  how  to  make  his 

friends  welcome Well,  but  it's  time  enough 

yet ;  sha'nt  we  crack  a  bottle  first  ?  Charles  is 
melancholy.  [J aqves  shakes  his  head.]  What, 
that's  as  much  as  to  say,  if  I  won't  go,  I  shall  be 
carried — Sir,  your  humble  servant.  [Puts  on  the 
gown.]  Well,  Charles,  good-nig'nt,  since  tliev 
won't  let  me  have  a  mind  to  stay  anv  longer.— 
I'd  give  a  pistole,  though,  to  know  what  this  will 
come  to  !  Dumb,  come  along. 

[Eieunt  Don  Lewis  and  Jaques. 

Car.  I  am  buried  in  amazement — [Music  is 
heard.]  Ha,  more  music?  I  could  almost  say, 
'twere  welcome  now. 

[Music  again.    Don  Lewis  appears  above. 

D.  Lew.  So,  at  last  I  have  groped  out  a  win- 
dow, that  will  let  me  into  the  secret;  now,  it" 
any  foul  play  should  happen,  I  am  pretty  near 
the  street,  too,  and  can  bawl  out  murder  to  the 
watch But,  mum,  the  door  opens. 

Enter  hovis,\.. 

Hey  !  ah  !  what  dull  rogues  were  we  not  to  sus- 
pect this  before  ! Dumb's  a  sly  dog  :  'tis  she, 

iaith tum,    dum,  dum here   will  be  line 

work  presently,  toll,  dum,  di,  dum Now,  I 

shall  see  what  mettle  the  boy's  made  of;  turn, 
dum,  dum. 

Lou.  You  seem  amazed,  sir. 

Car,  Your  pardon,  lady,  if  I  confess  it  raises 
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iinicli  mv  wondrr,  why  a  strancer,  frlciuilcss  ami 
uiikiin\«  II,  should  iDuet,  tiiiim'rittd,  such  floods  t)t 
coiirti>v  :  lor,  if  I  inisrakf  not,  once  tliis  day  bo 
lure,  \'\e  tasted  of'  vnnr  hoi;iity. 

L<)ii.  I  have  foi'L'ot  that;  but  I  confess  I  saw 
yoc,  '•ir. 

Car.  \\  hy.  tlicii,  was  I  torecd  hither?  If  you 
relic  \cd  me  oulv  fr<iin  a  soft  coiii|)assion  of  my 
foitii.ic,  you  could  not  think  but  such  humanity 
niiulit,  on  the  slightest  iiint,  liave  drawn  nic  to 
be  uratefui. 

Lou.  1  own  I  could  n(jt  trust  you  to  my  for- 
tune ;  1  knew  not  but  some  other  miuht  have 
seen  you — beside,  inellioui;ht  you  spoke  less  kind 
to  nif-  before. 

Car.  If  my  poor  thanks  were  oflered  in  too 
plai.i  a  dress,  (as  I  confess,  I  am  little  piactis>  (I 
ill  tlie  mil's  of  graced  behaviour^  rather  think  me 
ii:iior;int,  than  rude,  and  pity  what  you  cannot 
pardon. 

Li»i.  Fie,  yon  arc  too  modest — how  could  you 
chariic  yourself  with  such  a  thoueht  ?  I  scarce 
can  think  'tis  in  your  nature  to  be  nidc — at  least 
to  our  sex. 

Ca?:  '  ['were  more  unjSardonabic  there. 

Lot/.  Nav,  now  yon  are  too  strict  on  the  other 
side  ;  for  there  may  happen  times,  when,  what 
the  vorld  calls  rudeness,  a  woman  might  be 
bronsiht  to  ]>ardon  ;  seasons,  when  even  modesty 

were  isinorance Pray  be  seated,  sir — nav, 

I'll  have  it  so.  Suppose  a  woman  were  reduced 
to  offer  love;  suppose  voui-self  the  man  so  loved; 
wlu'ie  could  you  find,  at  such  a  time,  excuses  for 
VMur  modestv  r 

Cur.  It"  I  could  love  aiiain,  my  eyes  would  tell 
her;  if  not,  I  should  not  easily  bilieve,  at  least, 
in  maimers,  would  not  seein  to  understand  her. 

Lou.  (Jh,  they  have  such  subtle  ways  to  steal 
into  a  lover's  heart !  nay,  if  she's  resolute,  notal' 
your  stieni.th  of  modesty  can  guard  you  :  she'd 
))ress  you  still  with  plainer,  stronger  proofs ;  her 
life,  her  fortune  should  be  yours :  for,  where  a 
woman  loves,  such  gifts  as  these  are  trilles.  Thus, 
like  the  lazy  minutes,  would  she  steal  them  on, 
which  once  but  past,  are  quite  forgotten. 

\  Gives  him  jeweh. 

Cur.  Ib't  possible  !  can  there  be  sucli  a  wo- 
man ? 

Ijiu.  Fie  !  I  coulfl  chide  you  now;  you  would 
not,  sure,  l)e  thoniiht  so  slow  of  apprehension. 

Car.  I  would  not  wdlingly  be  thought  so  vain, 
or  so  uncharitable,  to  suppose  there  could  be 
such  a  one. 

Lou.  Nay,  now,  you  force  me  to  forsake  mv 
sex,  and  te4l  you  plain — I  cannot  speak  it — yet 
y<ju  must  know — 1  am  this  creature  so  reduced 
for  you. 

Car.  Monstrous  ! 

1.0U.  What  is't  you  start  at? 

Car.  Not  for  your  iieautv ;  though  I  confess 
yon  fair  to  a  perfection,  complete  ni  all,  that 
may  engage  the  eye :    but,   when   that   beauty 


fades  fas  time  leaves  none  imvisitcd)  what  charm 
shall  then  secure  my  love?  Your  riches?  No — 
an  honest  mind's  above  the  bribes  of  fortune  : — 
for,  though  distressed,  a  stranger,  and  in  want, 
I  thus  return  them  thankless.  Be  modest,  and 
be  \  irtui.us,  I'll  admire  vou  ;  all  good  men  will 
adorf  you  ;  and,  when  your  beauty  and  your  fur- 
tune  are  no  more,  will  still  deliver  down  your 
name  revered  to  ages. 

Ja)u.  If  I  appear  too  free  a  lover,  and  talk  be- 
yond the  usual  courage  of  my  sex,  forgive  me; 
I'll  be  again  the  fearful,  softening  wretch,  that 
yoa  would  have  mc  :  my  wishes  shall  Ijc  dumb, 
unless  my  eyes  may  speak  them  ;  for  pity  speak, 
for  I  confess  your  hard  reproofs  have  struck  up- 
on my  heart  !  Oh  !  say  vou  will  be  mine,  and 
make  your  own  conditions.  If  vou  suspect  my 
'ctnper,  bind  me  by  the  most  sacred  tie,  and  let 
my  love,  my  person,  and  my  fortune,  lawfully  be 
vours. 

Cur.  Take  heed  !  Consider  yet,  if  even  this 
humility  be  not  the  ofispriug  of  your  first  unruly 
passion  :  but  since,  at  least,  it  carries  something 
a  better  claim  to  my  concern,  I'll  be  at  once  sin- 
cere, and  tell  you,  'tis  impossible  that  we  sliould 
ever  meet  in  love. 

Lou.  Impossible  !  Oh,  why  ? 

Cai.  Because  my  love,  my  vows,  and  faith, 
are  given  to  another :  therefore,  since  you  find 
I  dare  be  honest,  be  early  wise,  and  now  release 
mc  to  my  fortune. 

Lou.  I  cannot  part  with  you. 

Cur.  You  must !  I  cannot  with  my  reason — 
Pray,  let  me  pass  !  Why  do  you  thus  hang  upon 
my  arm,  and  strain  your  eyes,  as  if  they  had  pow- 
er to  hold  me  ? 

Lou.  Ungrateful  !  Will  you  go  ?  Take  heed  ! 
for  you  have  proved  I  am  not  mistress  of  my 
temper. 

Car.  I  see  it,  and  am  sorry,  but  needed  not 
this  threat  to  drive  me ;  for  still  I  dare  be  just, 
and  force  myself  away.  [^Exil  Carios. 

Lou.  Oh,  torture  !  let\  !  refused  !  despised  ! 
Have  I  thrown  otrmy  pride  for  this?  Oh,  insup- 
portable !  If  1  am  not  revenged,  may  all  the • 

well.  [HV///;.s  (Unordered. 

D.  Lew.  What  a  pox !  are  all  these  fine 
things  come  to  nothing,  then  ? — Poor  soul !  she's 

Ml  i;reat  heat,  trulv Ah,  sillv  njgue  ! now, 

could  I  find  in  my  heart  to  put  her  into  good  hu- 
mour again — I   have  a  great  mind,  faith — Odd, 

she's  a  hummer  ! A  si  range  mind,  I  ha'nt 

liad  such  a  mind  a  great  while — Hey  !  ay ;  I'll 
(l(;'t  faith — if  she  does  but  stay  now ;  ah,  if  she 
does  but  stay  !  [yJ.s  he  is  get  Hug  from  Iht  buko- 
uj/,  Louisa  is  spealuug  to  .1  aquls.J 

Lju.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Jaques. 

Where's  the  stranger  ? 

Jaq.  Madam,  I  met  him  just  now  w  alking  has- 
tily about  the  gallery. 
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J^ou.  Are  all  tlie  doors  fust  ? 

Jaq.  All  barred,  inadaia. 

Lou.  Put  out  all  your  lights,  too,  and  on  your 
lives  let  no  one  ask  or  answer  hiiu  any  question  : 
but  be  you  still  near  to  observe  him. 

\^Exit  Jaoces. 
Ah!  [Don  Lewis  drops  down. 

D.  Lew.  Odso,  my  back  ! 

Lou.  Biess  ine,  who's  this  }  what  are  you  ? 

D.  Lew.  Not  above  fifty?  madam. 

Lou.  Whence  come  you  ?  What  is  your  busi- 
ness? 

D.  Lew.  Finishing. 

Lou.  Who  shewed,  w!io  broucht  you  hither  ' 

D.  Lezc.  Dumb,  honesr  Dumb. 

Lou.  Will  you  be  gone,  sir }  I  have  no  time 
to  fool  away. 

D.  Lew.  Yes,  but  you  liave ;  what  !  don't  1 
know? 

Lou.  Pray,  sir,  who  ?  What  is't  you  take  me 
for  ? 

D.  Lew.  A  delicate  piece  of  work,  truly,  bui 
not  finished  ;  you  understand  ine  ? 

Lou.  You  are  mad,  sir  ! 

D.Lew.  I  say,  don't  you  be  so  modest;  for 
there  are  times,  do  you  see,  when  even  modesty 
is  ignorance,  (pray  be  seated,  madam — nay,  I'll 
have  it  so)  ah  ! 
[Sits  douui,  and  mimics  her  behaviour  to  Carlos.] 

L^ou.  Confusion !    have   I  exposed    myself  to 

this  wretch,  too  ! had  witnesses  to  my  folly  ! 

nay,  I  deserve  it.  [^Stands  mute. 

D.  Lew.  .So,  so,  I  shall  bring  her  to  terms  pre- 
sently— you  have  a  world  of  pretty  jewels  here, 
madam — ay,  these  now — these  are  a  couple  of 
fine  large  stones,  truly;  but,  where  a  wf)inan  love>, 
such  gifts  as  these  are  trifles.         ^Mimics  again. 

Lou.  Insupportable  !  wjthin  there  ! 

Elite?'  Servants  and  Bravoes. 

D.  Lew.  Hey  !  ^Rising. 

Ser.  Did  your  ladyship  call,  madam  ? 

X).  Leio.  I  don't  like  her  looks,  faith.      [Aside. 

Lou.  Here,  take  this  fool,  let  him  be  gagged, 
tied  neck  and  heels,  and  locked  into  a  garret ; 
away  with  him  ! 

D.  Lew.  Dumb  !  Dumb  !  help.  Dumb!  Dumb! 
stand  by  me.  Dumb  !  a  pox  of  my  tinishinu,  awe  ! 
awe  !  [T/iei/  gag  him,  and  can  i/  him  off. 

Lou.  The  insolence  of  this  fool  was  more  pro- 
voking than  the  other's  scorn  ;  but  I  shall  yet  find 
ways  to  measure  my  revenge.  [Exit  Louisa. 

Re-enter  Carlos  in  the  dark. 

Car.  What  can  this  evil  woman  mean  me  r 
The  doors  all  barred  ;  the  lights  put  out ;  the 
servants  mute,  and  she  with  fury  in  her  eye>  now 
shot  regardless  by  me.  I  would  the  worst  would 
shew  itself!  Ha  !  yonder's  a  light;  I'll  follow  it, 
and  provoke  my  fortune.  [  Exit. 


SCENE  IT. —  Chavges  to  another  room. 

Enter  Angelina  with  a  light. 

Aug.  I  caimot  like  this  house ;  for  now,  as 
going  to  my  rest,  my  ears  were  alarmed  with  the 
cries  of  one,  that  called  for  help.  I've  seen 
strange  faces,  too,  that  carry  guilt  and  terror  in 
their  looks;  and  yet  the  oliicer,  that  placed  me 
here,  appeared  of  honest  tlKiu^li^ — wh  it  can  this 
uean?  no  matter  what,  since  nothing  but  the 
loss  of  iiiin  I  love,  can  worse  Ijefii  me  !  hark, 
what  noise  !  is  the  door  fast  ?  ah  ! 

[Going  to  shut  it. 

Re-enter  Carlos  and  Jaques,  listening. 

Car.  Ha,  another  lady  !  and  alone  ! 

Aug.   Ha,  that  voi(_e  !  [Amazed. 

Car  Save  me,  ve  powers !  and  give  int  strength 
to  bear  this  insupportable  surprise  of  rushing  joy  \ 

Aug.  My  Carlos — oh  I 

Car.  'Tis  she  !  my  long  lost  lo\e,  my  living 
Angelina  ! 

[Embraces  her. 

Jaq.  Say  you  so,  sir?  this  shall  t  >  my  lady. 

[Exit  .Taques. 

Ang.  Oh,  let  me  hold  you  ever  thus,  lest  fate 
again  should  part  us. 

Car.  Twas  death,  indeed,  to  part;  but  from  so 
hard  a  separation,  thus  again  to  meet,  is  lite  re- 
stored. 

A'lg-  Oh  !  I  were  happy,  blessed  above  my 
sex,  could  but  my  plain  simpliLity  of  love  de- 
serve your  kind  endearments. 

Cur.  Is't  possible,  thou  miracle  of  goodness, 
that  thou  canst  tlius  forjjet  the  misery,  the  want, 
the  ruin  my  unhappy  love  has  brought  thee  to? 
Trust  me,  that  stormy  thought  has  clouded  even 
the  very  joy  I  had  to  see  thee. 

Enter  Jaques  and  Loltisa  at  a  distance. 

Jnq.  They  are  there ;  from  hence,  your  lady- 
ship may  hear  them. 

Lou.  Leave  me. 

[Exit  Jaques,  and  Louisa  listens. 

Ang.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus :  for  my 
sake,  don't  despond  ;  for,  while  you  seem  in  hope, 
1  shall  easily  he  cheerful. 

Car.  Oh,  thou  engaging  softness  !  thy  courage 
has  revived  me ;  no,  we'll  not  despair;  the  guar- 
dian power,  that  hitlierto  has  saveij  us,  may  now 
protect,  and  tix  us  happy. 

Lou.  Ha  !  so  near  acquainted 

[Behind. 

Car.  And  yet  our  safety  bids  us  part  lius  uio- 
rnent.     How  came  you  hither  ? 

Ang.  The  oliicer,"  that  made  me  captive,  proved 
a  worthy  man,  and  placed  me  here,  as  a  compa- 
nion to  the  ladv  of  this  dwelling. 

Car.  Ha,  to  what  end  ? 

Aug.  He  said,  to  be  the  advocate  of  his  suc- 
cessless love ;  tor  he  confessetl  he  w  ooed  her  ho- 
nourably. 
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Car.  Is't  possible  ?  Is  there  a  wretch,  so  cursed 
onionj:  niankiud,  to  be  her  liuuuurable  1()\  ct  ? 
Lou.  So  !  [In  auper. 

Cur.  Take  heed,  my  love  ;  avoid  lier  as  a  dis- 
ease to  modesty. 
Lou.  \  ery  well  ! 

Car.  Oh,  I  have  a  shameful  talc  lo  tell  thee  of 
her  intemperance,  as  would  subject  her  even  to 
thy  inathiiig. 

Lou.  Insolent ! — well  ! 
Aug.  You  amaze  me  !  pray,  what  is  it? 
C(tr.  This  is  no  time  to  tell ;  I  had  forfiot  my 
danfjer.  Let  it  sutVice,  the  doors  are  barrefl 
against  me ;  now,  this  moment  I  am  a  prisoner 
to  her  fury  ;  if  thou  canst  help  mc  to  any  means 
of  safety,  or  escape,  ask  me  no  questions,  but  be 
quick,  and  tell  me. 

Aug.  Now,  you  friiihten  mc  ;  but  here,  throiic;h 
my  apartment,  leads  a  passage  to  the  garden  ;  at 
the  lower  end,  you'll  fuid  a  mount;  if  you  dare 
drop  from  thence,  I'll  shew  you  :  but  can't  you 
sav,  w  hen  f  may  hope  ai^ain  to  see  you  ? 

Car.  About  an  hour  hence,  walking  in  the  gar- 
den, ready   for  your  cscajie ;    for  if  I   live,  I'll 
come  provided  with  the  means  to  make  it  sure — 
Now  1  dare  thank  thee,  fortune. 
Ang.  You  will  not  fail  ? 

Car.  If  t  survive,  depend  on  me.  Till  when, 
may  Hea^  en  support  thy  innocence  ! 

Ang.  Follow  me \Lxcunt  hastihj. 

Lou.  Are  you  so  nimble,  sir?  Who  waits 
iliere  ? 

Enter  Jaquep. 
llun,  take  help,  and  stop  the  stranger  ;  he  is  now 

making  his  escape  through  the  garden  ;    fly  ! 

[Exit  jAQt'ES.J — Love,  and  revenge,  like  vipers, 
gnaw  upon  my  quiet,  and  I  must  change  their 
food,  or  leave  my  being.  No,  if  I  forego  a  se- 
cond time  that  dear  support,  my  pride,  may  1  be- 
come as  miserable  as  that  wrctt  h,  that  destined 
fool,  he  doats  on  !  Ha  !  she  is  returnetl  !  yonder 
she  passes;  with  what  assured  contentment  in 
her  looks  ! — how  pleased  the  thing  is  ! — strangely 
impudent — sure  !  the  ugly  creature  thinks  I  won't 
strangle  her. 

Enter  Jaquls. 

Now,  liave  you  brought  him  ? 

Juq.  Madam,  we  made  what  haste  we  could, 
but  the  genllcmin  reached  the  mount  before  us, 
aiid  escaped  over  the  garden  wall. 

Xo».  Escaped,  a  illain  I    durst  thou  tell  me  so  r 

Juq.  If  your  ladyship  had  ( ailed  me  a  little 
sooner,  we,  had  taken  him.  Who  the  devil  is 
this  stranger? 

{A&ide. 

Lou.  Fool,  that  I  am  !  I  betray  myself  to  n)y 
own  ser^'ants.  Wt II, 'tis  no  muttir,  bid  the  bra- 
voes  stav;  I  have  directions  for  thim.  Go  — 
[jKxiA  Jaql'ks.} — lie  has  not  left  me  hopeless, 
yet  ;    an  hour  Iience,  he  promised  to  be  here 


again  ;  and,  if  he  keeps  his  word,  (as  I've  an  odi- 
ous cause  to  fear  he  will;  he  yet,  at  least  in  my 
revenge,  shall  prove  me  woman.     [E.xit  Louisa. 

SCENE  III.— r/(e  Street. 

Enter  D.  Duart  disguised,  riith  a  servant. 

J).  Da.  Where  did  you  find  him  ! 
Ser.  Hard  by,  sir,  at  an  house  of  civil  recrea- 
tion ;   he's  now  coming  forth;  that's  he. 

Enter  Clodio. 

D.  Du.  I  scarce  remember  him.  I  would  not 
willingly  mistake — I'll  observe  him. 

Clo.  Si) !  now  if  I  can  but  pick  up  an  honest 
fellow,  to  crack  one  healing  bottle,  I  think  I  shall 
finish  the  day  as  smartly  as  the  grand  signior — 
Hold,  let  me  see,  what  has  my  hasty  refreshment 
cost  me  here;  unib — umb-— umb — [Counts  his 
nionci/.'\ — seven  pistoles,  by  Jupiter ;  why,  what 
a  plaguy  income  this  jade  must  have  in  a  week, 
if  she's  thus  paid  by  the  hour  ! 

D.  Du.  '1  is  the  same  !  leave  me — [Exit  Ser- 
vant.^— Y^our  ser\ant,  sir. 

C/.0.  Sir — vour  humble  servant. 

D.  Du.  Pardon  a  stranger's  freedom,  sir;  but 

when  you  know  my  business 

C/c'  Sir,  if  you'll  take  a  bottle,  I  shall  be 
proud  of  your  acquaintance ;  and  if  I  don't  do 
your  business  before  we  part,  I'll  knock  under 
the  table. 

D.  Du.  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  drink  with  you; 
hut  at  present  am  incapable  of  sitting  to  it. 

C/o.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  shall  only  drink  as 
long  as  you  can  stand ;  we'll  ha^  e  a  bottle  here, 
sir.     Hey,  Madona  !  [Calls  at  the  door. 

D.  Du.  A  very  frank  humoured  gentleman ; 
I'll  know  him  farther — I  presume,  sii",  you  arc 
not  of  Portugal  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir — I  am  a  kind  of  a — what  d'ye  call 
'um — a  sort  of  a  here — and — thereian;  I  am  a 
stranger  no  where. 

1).  Du.  Have  you  travelled  far,  sir  ? 
Clo.  My  tour  of  Europe,  or  so,  sir 

Enter  Servant  with  zcine. 

Clo.  So,  so  !  here's  the  w  ine  !  come  ;  sir,  to 
our  better  acquaintance — faith,  I  hke  you  might- 
ily—  .Allons  ! — [  D?7'??A-.v.] — Morbleu  !  ce  n'est  pas 
mauvais!  AUons,  encore,  hey!  Vive  I'amour ! 
(>!uand  Iris,  &c.  [Sings. 

1).  Du.  1  find,  sir,  you  have  taken  a  taste  of 
all  the  countries  you  have  travelled  through  :  but 
I  presume  your  chief  anmsement  has  lain  among 
the  ladies.     You  tWed  well  in  France,  I  hope? 

Clo.  Yes,  faith,  as  far  as  my  pocket  would  go  : 
vlie  devil  a  stroke  w  ithout  it :  no  money,  no  ma- 
demoiselle ;  no  ducat,  no  duchess ;  no  pistole,  no 
princess — Hv  the  wav,  let  me  tell  yiju,  sir,  your 
Lisbonites  are  hehl  up  at  a  pretty  smart  rate,  too 
—  I  was  forced  to  come  down  to  the  tune  of 
seven  pistoles  here — a  mail  may  keep  a  pad  of 
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his  own,   cheaper  than  he  can  ride  post,  split 
me  ! 

D.  Du.  I  find,  sir,  yon  know  England,  then. 
Clo.  Aye,  sir,  and  every  woman  there  that's 
worth  knowing. 

D.  Du.  But  I  wonder,  sir,  that  in  a  country  so 
famed  for  handsome  women,  the  men  are  so  ge- 
nerally blamed  for  their  scandalous  usage  of 
them. 

C/o.  Oh,  damned  scandalous,  sir — they  use 
their  mistresses  as  bad  as  their  wives,  faith.  I 
tell  you  what,  sir ;  I  knew  a  citizen's  daughter 
there,  that  run  away  with  a  lord,  who,  in  the  first 
six  months  of  her  preferment,  never  stirred  out, 
but  she  made  the  ladies  cry  at  her  equipage ; 
and,  about  eight  months  after,  I  think,  one  morn- 
ing reeling  pretty  early  into  a  certain  house  in  the 
•Savoy,  I  found  the  self-same,  cast-off,  solitary  la- 
dv,  in  a  room  with  bare  walls,  dressing  her  dear, 
pretty  head  there,  in  the  corner  bit  of  a  looking- 
glass,  prudently  supported  by  a  quartern  brandy- 
pot,  upon  the  head  of  an  oyster-barrel. 

D.  Du.  I  find  few  mistrrsses  make  their  for- 
tunes there ;  but  pray,  sir,  among  all  your  ad- 
ventures, has  no  particular  lady's  merit  encou- 
raged you  to  advance  your  own  marriage  f 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  so  near  marriage,  that 
my  wedding-day  has  been  come ;  but  it  was  never 
over  yet,  split  me  ! 
D.  Du.  How  so,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Why,  the  priest,  the  bride,  and  the  din- 
ner, were  all  ready  dressed,  faith  ;  but,  before  I 
could  fall  to,  my  elder  brother,  sir,  comes  me  in, 
with  a  damned  long  stride,  and  a  sharp  stomach 
— says  a  short  grace,  and — whipped  her  up  like 
an  oyster. 

D.  Du.  You  had  ill  fortune,  sir. 
Clo.  Sir,  fortune  is  not  much  in  my  debt;  for 
j-ou  must  know,  sir,  though  I  lost  my  wife,  I  have 
escaped  hanging  since,  here  in  Lisbon. 

D.  Du.  That  I  know  you  have ;  be  not  ama- 
zed, sir. 

Clo.  Hey  !  what  the  devil  ?  Iiave  I  been  all 
this  while  treating  an  officer,  that  has  a  warrant 
against  me — Pray,  sir,  if  it  be  no  offence — may  I 
beg  the  favour  to  know  who  you  are.'' 

D.  Du.  Let  it  suffice,  I  own  myself  your 
friend — I  am  your  debtor,  sir;  you  fought  a  gen- 
tleman they  call  Don  Duart — I  knew  him  well ; 
he  was  a  proud  insulting  fellow,  and  ray  mortal 
foe:  but  you  killed  him,  and  I  thank  you;  nav, 
I  saw  you  do  it  fairly,  too ;    and  for  the  action, 


I  desire  you  will  command   my  sword  or   fur- 
tune. 

Clo.  Pray,  sir — is  there  no  joke  in  all  this  ? 
D.  Du.  There,  sir,  the  little  all  I'm  master  of, 
may  serve,  at  present,  to  convince  you  of  my  sin- 
cerity ;    I  ask  for  no  return,   but  to  be  informed 
how  I  may  do  you  farther  service. 

[Gives  hi))}  a  purse. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  health I'll  give  you  informa- 
tion presently. — [Drinks^ — Pray,  sir,  do  you 
know  the  gentleman's  sister,  that  I  fought  with  ? 
That  is,  do  you  know  what  reputation,  what  for- 
tune she  has  ? 

D.  Du.  I  know  her  fortune  to  be  worth 
above  twelve  thousand  pistoles ;  her  reputation 
yet  unsuUied ;  but  pray,  sir,  why  may  you  ask 
this.? 

Clo.  Now,  I'll  tell  you,  sir — twelve  thousand 
pistoles,  you  say  .■' 

D.  Du.  I  speak  the  least,  sir. 

Clo.  Why,  this  very  lady,  after  I  had  killed 
her  brotlier,  gave  me  the  protection  of  her  house; 
hid  me  in  her  closet,  while  the  officers  that 
brought  in  the  dead  body  came  to  search  for 
me;  and,  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned, 
poor  soul  !  hurried  me  out  at  a  private  door, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  faith  !  Now,  sir,  what 
think  you  ?  Is  not  this  hint  broad  enough  for  a 
man  to  make  love  upon .'' 

D.  Du.  Confusion  ! 

\Aside. 

Clo.  Look  you,  sir,  now,  if  you  dare,  give  me 
a  proof  of  your  friendship;  will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  carry  a  letter  to  her? 

D.  Du.   Let  me  consider,  sir death  and 

fire  !  is  all  her  height  of  sorrow  but  dissembled, 
then  ?  A  prostitute,  even  to  the  man  supposed 
my  murderer  !  If  it  be  true,  the  consequence  is 

soon  resolved but  this  requires  my  farther 

search. — [Aside^ — May  I  depend  on  this  for 
truth,  sir .'' 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  you  don't  suppose  I'd  banter  a 
lady  of  her  quality .'' 

D.  Du.  Damnation  ! — {Aside^ — Well,  sir,  I'll 
take  your  letter;  but  first  let  me  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  errand. 

Clo.  Sir,  I'll  write  this  moment;  if  you  please, 
we'll  step  into  the  house  here,  and  finish  the  bu- 
siness over  another  bottle. 

D.  Du.  With  all  my  heart, 

Cto.  Allons  !  Entrez. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Ei.vinA  is  discovered  alone  in  mournins^,  a  lamp 
hi)  her.    Don  Duart  enters  behind,  disguised. 

D.  Dit.  Thus  far  I  am  passed,  imknowii  to  aiiv 

of  the  servants now  for  the  proof  of  \vh;it  I 

fear Ha!  voiuler  she  is I'his  elose  retire- 
ment, tljosc  sn\Ac  eolours,  tlie  solemn  silcnee 
that  attends  her,  no  friends  admitted,  nor  even 
the  day  to  visit  her — Tliese  seem  to  speak  a  real 
sorrow;  if  not,  the  counterfeit  is  deep  indeed — 

I'll  fathom  it madam 

TU/j;.  Who's  there  ?  another  mnrderer  !  where 
are  my  servants  ?  will  nothing  but  my  sorrows 
\\ii\t  upon  mr  i" 

7).  ])ii.  Yinw  pardon,  lady;  I  have  no  evil 
mcanint^;  this  letter  ^^ ill  inform  yon  of  my  bu- 
siness, and  exensc  this  rude  intrusion. 

FJv.  For  me  !  whence  comes  it,  sir? 

IJ.  Dii.  The  contents,  macfam,  will  explain  to 
yon — She  seems  amazed!  looks  almost  throutih 

the  letter 1  should    suspect  the  stranger  had 

belied  her,  but  that  he  gave  me  such  convincing 

circumstances Ha,   she  pauses  !    'sdeath  !    a 

smile  too — ■ — I  fear  Ijer  now  ! 

Elv.  My  prayers  are  heard  ;  justice  at  length 
has  overtaken  the  murderer  :  his  vowed  protec- 
tion havin'i  been  strictly  pa»id,  I  now,  unperjured, 
niav  revenge  niv  brother's  blood.  It  lies  on  me, 
if  [  neglect  this  fair  occasion  :  but  'twere  not 
safe  to  shew  mv  thought;  therefore,  to  be  just, 
I  must  dissemble.  [/Jsi'rfe.]  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  my  rudeness,  sir;  upon  your  frienii's  account. 
you  might,  indeed,  have  claimed  a  better  wel- 
come. 

D.  Dn.  So;  then  slie's  damned,  I  find.  Rut  I'il 
have  more,  anfl  bring  them  face  to  face.  [Aside.] 
My  friend,  madam,  thought  his  \isits  would  be 
unseasonable,  before  the  sad  solenuiity  of  your 
brother's  funeral. 

Elv.  A  needless  fear  !  My  brother,  sir  !  Alas, 
I  owe  your  friend  my  thanks,  for  having  eased 
our  family  of  so  scandalous  a  burthen  !  A  riotous, 
Unmannered  fellow;  I  blush  to  sjteak  of  him. 

/).  J)u.  Oh,  patience  !  patience  I  [Aside. 

Elv.  Pray,  let  him  know,  his  absence  was  the 
real  cause  of  this  mistaken  mourning :  'tis  true, 
indeed,  I  gave  it  out  'tis  tor  my  brother's  death  ; 
but  womens'  hearts  and  tongues,  you  know,  must 
not  always  hold  alliance  ;  you'd  think  us  fond 
and  forward,  slioidd  not  we  now  and  then  dis- 
semble. 

J).  Du.  IIow  shall  I  forliear  her.^  [ .4 side. 

Elv.  I  grow  impatient  till  he's  wholly  mine — 
to-morrow  !  'tis  an  age  I  I'll  make  him  mine  to- 
night  I'll  write   to  him  this  minute Can 

you   have   patience,    sir,   till  I  prepare   a  letter 
for  you  ? 

D.  Dii.  You  may  command  me,  madam. 


Elv.    I'll    dispatch    immediately will   you 

walk  this  wav,  sir  ' 

D.  Du.   Madam,   I  wait  on   ynu Revenge 

and  daggers  !  "  [Evcunt. 

SCENE  II. — Louisa's  house. 

Enter  Louisa  and  Jacques. 

Eon.  Is  the  lady  seized  ? 

Jiiq.  Yes,  madam,  and  half  dead  witli  the 
fright. 

/yO«.  J^t  them  be  ready  to  produce  her,  as  I 
directi'd.  When  the  stranger's  taken,  bring  me 
immediate  notice  :  'tis  near  his  time,  away. — 
[Erit  Jaques.]  Had  he  not  loved  another,  me- 
thinks  I  could  have  borue  this  usage,  sat  me 
down  alone  content,  and  found  a  secret  pleasure 
in  complainiui: ;  but  to  be  slighted  for  a  girl,  a 
sickly,  poor,  unthinking  wretch,  incapable  of  love: 
that,  that  ^talis  home  !  'lis  poison  to  mv  thoughts, 
and  swells  them  to  revenge  !  My  rival !  no,  she 
shall  never  triumph.  Hark  !  what  noise  !  they 
have  him  sure  !  iiow  now  ! 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jaif.  Madam,  the  gentleman  is  taken. 

Eon.   i)riug  him  in llevengc,  I  thank  thee 


Enter  Bravoes  with  Caulos  disarmed. 

So,  sir,  you  are  returned,  it  seems ;  you  can  lov© 
then  !  You  have  an  heart,  I  fmd,  though  not  for 
'ue  !  Perhaps  you  came  to  seek  a  worthier  mis-r 
tresM  here;  'would  be  uuchaiitable  to  disappoint 

vour  love Pll    help    your  search  :    if"  she  be 

here,  l)e  sure  she's  sate — Open  that  door  there. 

Enter  more  Bravoes  with  Angei  ina,  an  hand- 
kerchief' on  her  neck,  which  they  hold  readjf 
to  strangle  her. 

Now,  sir,  is  this  the  lady  .' 

Car.  My  Angelina !  ()h  ! 

Lou.  Now,  let  me  see  you  smile,  and  rudely 
throw  me  from  your  arms ;  now  scorn  my  love, 
my  passion,  and  my  fortune ;  now,  let  your 
squeamish  virtue  fly  me  as  a  disease  to  modesty; 
Hid  tell  her,  now,  your  shameful  tale  of  my  in- 
tcMiperance ! 

Car.  Uh,  cruelty  of  fate  !  that  could  betray 
such  innocence. 

Lou.  What,  not  a  word  to  soften  yet  thy  ol>- 
stinate  aversion  !  thou  wrt^tclied  fool,  thus  to 
provoke  thy  ruin I'^nd  her  !  [to  the  Bravoes. 

Car.  Oh,  hold  !   for  pity  hold,  and  hear  me  ! 

Lou.  I've  learned  from  you  to  use  my  pity 

On  one  condition  yet  she  hves  an  hour;  but,  if 
refused 

Cur.  Name  not  a  refusal;  be  it  danger,  death, 
or  tortures;  any  thing  that  life  can  do  to  save  her. 
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Lou.  Presuming  fool !  were  I  inclined  to  save 
her  life,  '^which,  by  uiy  hopes  of  peace,  I  do  not 
mean)  canst  thou  believe  this  insolent  concern 
for  her  to  my  face  would  not  provoke  my  ven- 
geance ? 

Car.  Yet  hold !  forgive  my  rashness,  I  was  to 
blame,  indeed ;  but  passion  has  transported  both 
of  us. 

Lou.  How  he  disarms  my  anger  !  But  must 
my  rival  triumph,  then? 

Ang.  Charge  me  not  with  such  abhorred  in- 
gratitude :  be  witness,  Heaven,  I'll  for  ever  serve 
you,  court  you,  and  confess  you  my  preserver. 

Ca?'.  For  pity,  yet  resolve,  and  force  your 
temper  to  a  moment's  pause.  See,  at  your  feet, 
my  humbled  scorn  imploring,  crushed,  and  pi-os- 
trate,  like  a  vile  slave,  that  falls  below  your  last 
contempt,  and,  trembling,  begs  for  mercy. 

Lou.  He  buries  my  revenge  in  blushes.  Now, 
live  long  and  happily;  forgive  my  follies  past, 
and  you  have  overpaid  me.      [Joins  their  hands. 

Car.  My  Angelma'  do  I  then  live  to  hold  thee 
thus?  Oh,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say,  to  ask, 
to  weep,  and  hear  of  thee — But,  first,  let's  kneel 
and  pay  our  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  this  our  kind 
preserver. 

Lon.  Nay,  now,  you  give  me  a  confusion. — 
\^Ruises  the»i.\  But  if  you  dare  trust  mc  with  the 
story  of  your  love's  distress,  as  far  as  my  fortune 
can,  command  it  freely  to  supply  your  present 
wants,  or  any  future  means  proposed  to  give  you 
lasting  happiness. 

Car.    Eternal   rounds  of  never-ending    peace 

reward  your  wondrous  bounty  ! But  I    have 

been  too  busy  in  my. joy;  I  almost  had  forgot  mv 
friendly  uncle,  the  ancient  gentleman  that  lirst 
came  hither  with  me;  how  have  you  disposed  of 
him? 

Lou.  I  think  he's  here,  and  safe who  waits 

there?  [Enter  .]aqves.]  Release  the  gentleman 
above,  and  tell  him,  that  his  friends  desire  him. 
\^Esit  Jaqi'es.]  You'll  pardon,  sir,  riie  treatment 
I  have  shewn  him ;  he  made  a  little  too  merry 
with  my  folly,  which,  I  confess,  at  that  time, 
something  too  far  incensed  me. 

Car.  He's  old  and  cheerful,  apt  to  be  free  ; 
but  he'll  be  sorry  when  his  humour  gives  offence. 

Enter  Dox  Lewis,  Jaques  bowing  to  him. 

D.  I^ew.  Prithee,  honest  Dumb,  don't  be  so 
ceremonious.  A  pox  on  thee!  I  tell  thee  its  very 
well  as  it  is,  (only  my  jaws  ache  a  little  :)  but  as 

long  as  we're  all  friends,  its  no  great  matter 

My  dear  Charles,  I  must  buss  thee,  faith! 

Madam,   your   humble  servant         I    beg    your 

pardon,  d'ye  see you  understaiul  me  ? 

[E.iit  Jaques. 

Lou.  I  hope  we  are  all  friends,  sir. 

D.  Lew.  I  hope  we  are,    madam 1  am  an 

honest  old  fellow,  faith :  though,  now  and  then, 
I'm  a  little  odd,  too. 

Car.  Here's  a  stranger,  uncle, 


D.  Lew.  What,  my  little  blossom  !  my  gilli- 
flower  !  my  rose  !  my  pink  !  my  tulip  !  faith,  I 
must  smell'thee.  [Salutes  Angelina.]  Odd,  she's 
a  delicate  nosegay  !    I  must  have  her  touzed  a 

little Charles,  you   nmst   gather  to-night :  I 

can  stay  no  longer Well,  faith,  I  am  heartily 

joyed  to  see  thee,  child. 

J)ig.  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  wish  I  may  de- 
serve your  love:  our  fortune,  once  again,  is  kind; 
but  how  it  comes  about 

D.  Lew.  Does  not  signify  three-pence  ;  when 
fortune  pays  me  a  visit,  I  seldom  tnmble  myself 

to  know  which  way  she  came 1  tell  you,  I  am 

glad  to  see  you. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Madam,  here's  the  lord  governor  come 
to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Lou.  At  this  late  hour  !  What  can  his  busi- 
ness be  ?  Desire  his  lordship  to  walk  in. 

Enter  Goverxou. 

Gov.  Pardon,  madam,  this  unseasonable  visit. 
Lou.  Your  lordship  does  me  honour. 
Gov.  At  least,  I  hope,  my  business  will  excuse 
it.  Some  strangers,  liere  below,  upon  their  of- 
lered  oaths,  demanded  my  authority  to  search 
your  house  for  a  lost  young  lady,  to  whom  the 
oiie  of  them  affirms  himself  the  "father  :  but  the 
respect  I  owe  your  ladyship,  made  me  refuse 
their  search,  till  I  had  spoken  with  you. 

Ang.   It  must  be  they Now,  madam,  your 

protection,  or  we  yet  are  lost. 

Lou.  Be  not  concerned  !  would  you  avoid 
them  ? 

Car.  No,  we  must  be  found ;  let  them  have 
entrance  ;  we  have  an  honest  cause,  and  would 
provoke  its  trial. 

Lou.  Conduct  the  gentlemen  without.  [Exit 
Jaques.]  My  lord,  I'll  answer  for  their  honesty; 
and,  as  they  are  strangers,  where  the  law's  se- 
vere, must  beg  you'd  favour  and  assist  them. 

Gov.  You  may  command  me,  madam ;  though 
there's  no  great  fear  :  for  having  heard  the  most 
that  they  could  urge  against  them,  I  found,  in 
iheir  complaints,  more  spleen  and  humour  than 
any  just  appearance  of  a  real  injury. 

Enter  Charing,  Antonio,  and  Clodio. 

Chu.  I'll  have  justi  e. 

Ani.  Don't  be  too  hot,  brother. 

Cha.  Sir,  I  demand  justice. 

Car.  My  father !  Sir,  your  pardon  and  your 
blessing. 

Ant.  Why  truly,  Charles,  I  begin  to  be  a  little 
reconciled  to  tiie  matter;  I  wish  you  well,  though 
[  can't  join  you  together  ;  tor  my  friend  and  bro- 
ther here  is  very  obstinate,  and  will  ailmit  of  no 
satisfaction  :  but,  however.  Heaven  will  bless  you, 
m  spite  of  his  teeth. 

Cha.  This  is  all  contrivance,  roguery  !  I  am 
abused  !  I  say,  deliver  my  daughter she  is  an 
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hei^c^^s,  sir;  and  to  (ktaiii  her  is  a  rape  in  law, 
sir,  and  I'll  have  yon  all  hani;od ;  tlieicfou-,  no 
more  delays,  sir;  tor  I  toll  v(ju  hcrorciiand,  1  am 
a  wise  man,  and  'tis  impossible  to  trick  me. 

Ant.  I  say,  yon  are  too  positive,  brother;  and 
when  you  learn  more  wisdom,  vou'll  ha\e  some. 

C/iii.  I  say,  brother,  this  is  mere  malice,  when 
you  know,  in  your  own  conscience,  1  have  ten 
times  your  understandinj;;  for  you  see  I  am  f|uite 
ot"  another  opinion  :  and  so,  once  more,  my  lord, 
I  demand  justice  against  that  ravisher. 

Gov.  Docs  your  daughter,  sir,  com}>liiin  ot  any 
violence  ? 

Cha.  Your  lordship  knows  youni^  siirls  ne\er 
complain,  when  the  violence  is  over ;  he  has 
tauLiht  her  better,  I  suppose. 

Aug.  [To  Cn.vniNO,  kttec/ing.]  Sir,  you  are  my 
father,  bred  me,  cherished  me,  siave  me  my  af- 
fections, taujiht  me  to  keep  them  hitherto  within 
the  bounds  of  honour  and  of  virtue  ;  let  me  con- 
jiuc  you,  by  the  chaste  lo\c'  my  mothei- bore  you, 
when  she  prei'erred,  to  her  mistaken  parents' 
choice,  her  being  yours  without  a  dower,  not  to 
ftestow  my  person,  where  those  affections  ne'er 
ran  follow — I  cannot  Irive  that  gentleman  more 
than  a  sister  oug;ht ;  but  here  my  heart's  snbtlued, 
even  to  the  last  compliance  with  my  fortune  :  he, 
sir,  has  nobly  wooed,  and  won  me ;  and  I  am  on- 
ly his,  or  miserable. 

C/ia.  Get  up  again. 

Gov.  Come,  sir,  be  persuaded  ;  yom-  daughter 
has  made  an  honourable  and  happy  choice  ;  this 
severity  will  but  expose  yourself  and  her. 

C/iti.  My  lord,  I  don't  want  advice  :  I'll  consi- 
dei-  with  myself,  and  resolve  upon  my  own  opi- 
nion. 

Enter  Jaquf.s. 

Jaq.  !My  lord,  licrc's  a  stranger  without,  en- 
quires for  your  loicKhip,  and  for  a  gentlemuu  that 
calls  himself  Clotlio. 

Clu.  Hey  !  Ah,  mon  cher  ami ! 

Enter  Dox  Duaut,  disguised. 

Well,  what  news,  my  dear.''  Has  she  answered 
my  letter  ! 

D.  Du.  There,  sir This  to  your  lordship. 

\Gixis  him  a  letter,  and  u/iispcr.s. 

Gov.  Married  to  night!  and  to  this  gentleman, 
sayest  t!iou  }  I'm  ama/ed  ! 

J).  7)m.  Here  is  her  ehoi(  e,  my  lord. 

C/o.  [Reading  tlic  latter.^ — Um — um — charms 
—  irresistible — excuse — so  soon—passion—blushes 

— consent picnision children — settlement — 

maniaiir If  this  is  not  plain,  the  devil's  in't — 

Hold,  here's  more,  faith —  [Riadsf  to  himself. 

Gov.  'lis  very  sudden hut  give  my  service. 

I'll  wait  upon  her. 

Clo.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  soul  !  I'll  be  with  her 
presently;  and,  faith,  since  I  have  mafic  mvo«n 
tortune,  I'll  e'en  patch  up  my  brother's,  too. 
Hark  you,  my  dear  dad,  that  should  ha'  been — 


This  business  is  all  at  an  end — for,  look  you,  I 
lind  your  daughter's  engaged;  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  so  am  I,  faith.  If  my  brother  has  a 
mind  to  marry  her,  let  him;  for  \  shall  not,  split 

me And  now,  gentlemen  and  lailies,  if  you 

will  do  me  the  honour  to  grace  mine  and  the  la- 
dy Elvira's  wedding,  such  homely  entertainment, 
as  my  poor  house  atVords,  you  shall  be  all  hearti- 
ly welcome  to. 

T).  Lcic.  Thy  house !  ha,  ha !  Well  said,  I>uppy ! 

Clo.  Ha  !  old  Testy  ! 

Cha.  What  ilost  chou  mean,  man? 

[To  Clodio. 

Got.  Tis  even  so,  I  can  assure  yc)U,  sir;  I 
have,  myselt",  an  invitation  from  the  lady's  own 
hand,  that  conlirms  it :  1  know  her  fortune  well, 
and  am  siu-|)rised  at  it. 

Ang.  Blessed  news !  This  seems  a  forward 
step  to  reconcile  us  all. 

Cha.  If  this  be  true,  my  lord,  I  have  been 
thinking  to  no  purpose ;  my  design  is  all  broke 
to  pieces. 

Ant.  Come,  brother,  we'll  mend  it  as  well  as 
W'C  can ;  and  since  that  young  rogue  has  rudely 
turned  tail  upon  your  daughter,  I'll  fdl  up  the 
blank  witii  Charles's  name,  and  let  the  rest  of 
ttu:  settlement  stand  as  it  was. 

Cha.  Hold  !  I'll  first  see  this  wedding,  and  then 
give  you  my  final  resolution. 

Clo.  Come,  ladies,  if  you  please,  my  friend  will 
shew  you. 

Iaui.  Sir,  we  wait  upon  you. 

Cha.  This  wedding's  an  odd  thing. 

D.  Lew.  Ha,  ha  !  if  it  should  be  a  lie,  now. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Ei.vrR.\'s  apartment.- Ei-vin.i 

alone,  witli  Clodio's  letter  in  her  hand. 

Eh.  At  how  severe  a  price  do  women  pur- 
chase an  unspotted  fame,  when  even  the  justest 
title  cannot  assure  possession.  .■'  When  we  reflect 
upon  tile  insolent  and  daily  wrongs,  which  men 
and  scandal  throw-  upon  our  actions, 'twere  enough 
to  make  an  honest  mind  despair  :  If  we  are  fair 
and  chaste,  we  are  proud  ;  if  free,  we  are  wan- 
ton ;  cold,  we  are  cunning ;  and  if  kind,  forsa- 
ken— nothing  we  do  or  think  on,  be  tiie  motive 
ever  so  just  or  generous,  but  still  the  malice,  or 
the  guilt  of  men,  interprets  to  our  shame.  Why 
sliould  this  straiiiK  r.  else,  this  wretched  stranger, 
whose  forfeit  life  I  rashly  saved,  presume,  from 
that  mistaken  charity,  to  tempt  me  with  his  love  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Hark  !  what  music's  that  f  [Flourish. 

Serv.  IMadam,  the  gentlemen  arc  come. 

Elv.  'lis  well ;  are  the  otttccrs  ready  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  madam,  and  know  your  ladyship's 
(jrders. 

Elv.  Conduct  the  company.  Now,  justice  shall 
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uncloud  my  fame,  and  see  my  brothci-'s  death  re- 
venged. 

Enter  hautboys  plai/iiig,  Clodio  singing,  D. 
DuART,  Governor,  D.  Manuel,  Louisa, 
Carlos,  Angelina,  Antonio,  Ciiarino,  and 
D,  Lewis. 

Clo.  Well,  madam,  you  see  I'm  punctual 

you've  nicked  your  man,  faith  ;  I'm  always  criti- 
cal— to  a  minute.  You'll  never  stay  for  me.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  I  desire  you'll  do  me  the  ho- 
nour of  being  better  acquainted  here — my  lord — 

Gov.  Give  you  joy,  madam. 

Clo.  Nay,  madam,  I  have  brought  you  some 
near  relations  of  my  own,  too I'his  Don  An- 
tonio, who  will  shortly  have  the  honour  to  call 
you  daughter. 

Ant,  The  young  rogue  has  made  a  pretty  choice, 
faith! 

Clo.  This  Don  Charino,  who  was  very  near  ha- 
ving the  honour  of  calling  me  son.  This  my  el- 
der brother — and  this  my  noble  uncle,  Don  Ciio- 
leric  Snapshorto  de  Testy. 

D.  Lew.  Puppy  ! 

Clo.  Peevish  ! 

D.  Lew.  Madam,  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my 
heart;  but,  truly,  I  can't  much  advise  you  to 
marry  this  gentleman  ;  because,  in  a  day  or  two, 
you'll  really  find  him  extremely  shocking :  those, 
that  know  him,  generally  give  him  the  title  of 
Don  Dismallo  Thickscullo  de  llalfwitto. 

Clo.  Well  said,  nunclc — ha,  ha  ! 

D.  Du.  Are  you  provided  of  a  priest,  sir? 

Clo.  Ay,  ay,  pox  on  him  !  would  he  were  come, 
though  ! 

D.  Du.  So  would  I;  T  want  the  rue  to  act  this 
justice,  on  my  honour;  yet  I  cannot  read  the  fol- 
ly in  her  looks.  [Aside. 

Gov.  You  have  surprised  us,  madam,  by  this 
sudden  marriage. 

Elv.  I  may  yet  surprise  you  more,  my  lord. 

D,  Du.  Sir,  don't  you  think  your  bride  looks 
melancholy } 

Clo.  Ay,  poor  fool,  she's  modest but  I  have 

a  cure  for  that Well,  my  princess,  why  that 

denmre  look,  now  ? 

Elv.  I  was  thinking,  sir 

Clo.  I  know  what  you  think  of You  don't 

think  at  all You  don't  know  what  to  think — 

You  neither  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  nor  taste 

You  han't  the  right  use  of  one  of  your  senses — 
In  short,  you  have  it.  Now,  my  princess,  have 
not  I  nicked  it .'' 

Elv.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  know  so  little  of  your- 
self, or  me. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sc7'V.  Madam,  the  priest  is  come. 

Elv.  Let  him  wait,  we've  no  occasion  yet 

Within,  there — seize  him. 

[Several  Officers  rush  in,  zvlio  seize  Clodio, 
a?id  bind  him. 

Vol.  XL 


D.  Du.  I  la  ! 

Gov.  What  can  tiiismcan? 

Clo.  Gads  me  !  what,  is  my  deary  in  her  frolics 
already  ? 

Elv.  And  now,  my  lord,  your  justice  on  that 
murderer. 

Gov.  How,  madam  ! 

Clo.  That  bitch,  my  fortune  ! 

D.  Lew.  Madam,  upon  my  knees,  I  beg  you 
don't  carry  the  jest  too  far ;  but  if  there  be  any 
real  hopes  of  his  having  a  halter,  let's  know  it  in 
three  words,  that  I  may  be  sure  at  once  for  ever, 
that  no  earthly  thing  but  a  reprieve  can  save  him. 
[Apart  to  Elvira. 

Ant.  Pray,  madam,  who  accuses  him .'' 

Elv.  His  own  confession,  sir. 

Cha.  Of  murder,  say  you,  madam  ? 

Elv.  The  murder  of  my  brother. 

Gov.  VVhere  was  that  confession  made  ? 

Elv.  After  the  fact  was  done,  my  lord,  this 
man,  pursued  by  justice,  took  shelter  here,  and, 
trembling,  begged  of  me  for  my  ])rotection: 
he  seemed,  indeed,  a  stranger,  and  his  com- 
plaints so  pitiful,  that  1,  little  suspicious  of  my 
brother's  death,  promised,  by  a  rash  and  solemn 
vow,  I  would  conceid  him  :  which  vow,  Heaven 
can  witness  with  what  distraction  in  my  thoughts 
I  strictly  kept,  and  paid;  but  he,  alas  I  mis- 
taking this  my  hospitable  charity,  for  the  effects  of 
a  most  vile,  preposterous  love,  proceeds  upon 
his  error,  and  in  his  letter,  here,  addresses  me 
for  marriage;  which  I,  once  having  paid  my  vow, 
answered  in  such  prevailing  terms,  upon  his  folly, 
as  now  have,  unprotected,  drawn  him  into  the 
hands  of  justice, 

D.  Du.  She  is  innocent,  and  well  has  disap- 
pointed my  revenge,  [Aside. 

D.  I^r.zc.  So,  now,  I  am  a  little  easy — the  puppy 
will  be  hanged. 

Gov.  Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  ask  you  yet 
some  farther  questions. 

Clo.  Ay, — I  shall  be  hanged,  I  believe. 

Cha.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  take  care  of  mv 
daughter;  for  I  am  convinced  that  my  friend 
Clody  is  disposed  of and  so,  without  com- 
pliment, do  you  see,  children.  Heaven  bless 
you  together. 

[Joins  Carlos  and  Angelina's  hands. 

Car.  This,  sir,  is  a  time  unfit  to  thank  you  as 
we  ought. 

Ant.  Well,  brother,  I  thank  you,  however; 
Charles  is  an  honest  lad,  and  well  deserves  her  ; 
but  poor  Clody's  ill  fortune  I  could  never  have 
suspected. 

D.  Lew.  Why,  you  would  be  positive, 
though  you  know,  brother,  I  always  told  you, 
Dismal  would  be  hanged ;  I  nuist  plague  him 
a  little,  because   the  dog  has   been    pert   with 

me Clody,  how  dost  thou  do  ?  Ha  !  why  you 

are  tied  ! 

Clo.  I  hate  this  old  fellow,  split  me ! 

D.  Lac.     Thou  hast  really  made  a  danuied 
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blunder  here,  child,  to  invite  so  mnny  people  to 
a  inarna^e-knot,  and,  instead  of  that,  it  is  like  to 
be  one  under  the  left  car. 
Cio.  I'd  tain  have  him  die. 

i).  Lew.  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  provide  for  thy 
goins:  otT,  however ;  let  u\e  see — you'll  only  havt 
otca>ion  for  a  nosetiay,  a  pair  of  white  trlovcs, 
and  a  coffin  :  look  you,  take  you  no  care  about 
the  surgeons,  you  shall  not  be  anatomized — I'll 
get  the  body  "otf  with  a  wet  linger — Though, 
methinks,  I'd  fain  see  the  inside  of  the  puppy, 
too. 

Clo.  Oh,  rot  him  !  I  can't  bear  this. 

I).  Li7t\  Well,  I  won't  trouble  you  any  more 
now,  child  ;  if  I  am  not  engaged,  I  don't  know 
but  I  may  come  to  the  tree,  and  sing  a  stave  or 

two  with   thee — Nay,  I'll   rise  on  purpose 

though  you  will  hardly  sutfer  before  twelve 
o'clock,  neither — ay,  just  about  twelve — about 
twelve  you'll  be  turned  off. 

C/o.  Oh,  curse  consume  him  ! 

Gov.  I  am  convinced,  madam ;  the  fact  ap- 
pears too  plain. 

1).  Lejr.  Yes,  yes,  he'll,  suffer.  [Aside. 

Got.  Wliat  says  the  gentleman.''  Do  you  con- 
fess the  fart,  sir.? 

C/o.  Will  it  do  mc  any  good,  my  lord  ? 

Gov.  I'crhaps  it  may,  if  you  can  prove  it  was 
not  done  in  malice. 

C/o.  VVhy,  then,  to  confess  the  trutli,  my  lord, 
I  did  pink  him,  and  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  was 
none  of  my  fault,  split  me. 

H/v.  Now,  my  lord,  your  justice. 

D.  Dii.  Hold,  mucUun,  that  remains  in  me 
to  give  ;  for  know,  your  brother  lives,  and 
happy  in  the  proof  of  such  a  sister's  virtue. 

[Disiovers  himself. 

Elv.  My  brother  !  Oh,  let  my  wonder  speak 
mv  joy  ! 
'Clo.  Hey  ! 

[Clopio  and  his   friends  seem  surprised. 

Gov.  Don  Duart !  living  and  well !  How  came 
this  strange  recovery  ? 

D.  Du.  ]\Jy  body's  health  the  surgeon  has  re- 
stored :  but  here's  the  true  physician  of  my 
mind  :  the  hot,  distempered  blooti,  which  lately 
rendered  me  offensive  to  mankind,  his  just,  re- 
senting sword  let  forth,  which  gave  mc  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  my  follies  past;  and,  by  reflec- 
tion, to  reform. 

Elv.  This  is  indeed  a  happy  change. 

Gov.  Release  the  sienticman. 


Clo.  Here,  Testy,  prithee  do  so  much  as  untie 
this  a  little. 

J).  Lc?('.  Why,  so  I  will,  sirrah;  I  fmd  thou 
hast  done  a  mettled  thing;  and  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  worth  my  while  to  be  shocked  at 
thee  any  longer, 

E/v.  I  iisk  your  pardon  for  the  wrong  I  have 
done  you,  sir;  and  blu^^h  to  think  how  nmch  I 
owe  you,  for  a  brother  thus  restored. 

Clo.  Madam,  your  very  humble  servant ;  it  is 
mighty  well  as  it  is. 

D.  Du.  We  are,  indeed,  his  debtors  both  ; 
and  sister,  there's  but  one  way  now  of  being 
gratetul.  For  my  sake,  gi\e  him  such  returns 
of  love,  as  he  may  yet  think  fit  to  ask,  or  you, 
with  modesty,  can  answer. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  thank  you;  and  when  you  don't 
think  it  impudence  in  me  to  wish  myself  well 
with  your  sifter,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  use  of 
your  friendship, 

D.  Du.   This  modesty  commends  you,  sir, 
Anl.  Sir,  you  have  proposed   like  a  man   of 
honour ;    and   if   the    lady  can  but    like   it,   she 
shall  fmd   those   among  us,   that  w  ill  make  up  a 
fortune  to  deserve  her. 

Car.  I  wish  my  brother  well  ;  and  as  I 
once  offered  him  to  divide  my  birth-right, 
I'm  ready  still  to  put  my  words  into  perfor- 
mance. 

D.  Leu-.  Nay,   then,   since  I  fmd  the   rogue's 
no  longer  like  to  be  an  enemy  to  Charles,    as 
far  as  a  few  acres  go,  I'll  be  his  friend,  too. 
D.  Du.  Sister  !  " 

Elv.  This  is  no  trifle,  brother  ;  allow  me  a 
convenient  time  to  think,  and  if  the  gentleman 
continues  to  deserve  your  friendship,  he  shall  not 
uukIi  complain  I  am  his  enemy. 

D.  Lew.  So,  now  it  will  be  a  wedding  again, 
faith  ! 

Cur.  Come,  my  Angelina, 
Our  bark,  at  lengtii,  has  found  a  quiet  harbour, 
And  the  distressful  voyage  of  our  loves 
Knds  not  alone  in  safety,  but  reward. 
Now  we  unlade  our  freight  of  happiness, 
Of  which,  from  thee  alone  my  share's  derived  ; 
l"or  all  my  former  search  in  deep  philosophy. 
Not  knowing  thee,  was  a  mere  dream  of  life : 
But  love,  in  one  soft  moment,  taught  me  more 
'I'han  all  the  volumes  of  the  learned  could  reach ; 
Gn\e  me  the  proot',  when  nature's  birth  began, 
To  what  great  end  the  Eternal  formed  a  man. 

[Extuu(. 
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MEN. 

Fainall,  in  love  with  Mrs  Marwood. 
MiRABELL,  in  love  with  Mrs  Millamaxt. 

WiTWOULD,    )       /.    7,  /.TT  TXT 

-a  '>  /b//oaers  of  Mrs  Millama-VT. 

Fetulaxt,   J  •'  -^ 

Sir  Wilful  Witwould,  half-brother  to  Wit- 
would. 
Waitwell,  servant  to  Mirabell. 
Footmen  and  Attendants. 


W  O  M  E  N. 
Lady  Wishfort,  enemy  to  Mirabell. 
Mrs  Millamaxt,  a  fine  lady,  niece  to  Lady 

Wishfort,  and  loves  Mirabell. 
Mrs  Marwood,  friend  to  Mr  Fainall,  and 

likes  Mirabell. 
Mrs  Fainall,  daughter  to  Lady  Wishfort. 
Foible,  woman  ^o  Lady  Wishfort. 
Mincing,  zcoman  to  Mrs  Millamant. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— A  chocolate  house. 


Mirabell    ami  Fainall,    rising  from   cards. 
Betty  waiting. 

Mira.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  Mr  Fainall. 

Fain.  Have  we  done  ? 

Mira.  'What  you  please.  I'll  play  on  to  en- 
tertain you. 

Fain.  No,  I'll  give  you  your  revenge  another 
time,  when  yon  are  not  so  indifferent ;  you  are 
thinking  of  something  else  now,  and  play  too  ne- 
gligently ;  the  coldness  of  a  losing  gamester  les- 
sens the  pleasure  of  the  winner.  I'd  no  more 
play  with  a  man,  that  slighted  his  ill  furtune,  than 
I'd  make  love  to  a  woman,  who  undervalued  the 
loss  of  her  reputation. 

Mira.  You  have  a  taste  extremely  delicate, 
and  are  for  refining  on  your  pleasures. 

Fain.  Prithee,  why  so  reserved.?  something  has 
put  you  oat  of  humour. 

Mira.  Not  at  all :  I  happen  to  be  grave  to- 
day; and  you  are  gay  ;  that's  all. 


Fain.  Confess,  Millamant  and  you  qnarrelled 
last  night,  after  I  left  you ;  my  fair  cousin  has 
some  humours,  that  would  tempt  the  patience  of 
a  stoic.  What,  some  coxcomb  came  in,  and 
was  well  received  by  her,  while  you  were  by.? 

Alira.  Witwould  and  Petulant  !  and  wiiat  was 
worse,  her  aunt,  your  wife's  mother,  my  evil  ge- 
nius; or,  to  sum  up  all  in  her  own  name,  my  old 
lady  Wishfort  came  in 

Fain.  O,  there  it  is,  then  ! She  has  a  lasting 

passion  for  you,  and  with  reason What !  then 

my  wife  was  there  ? 

Mir<i.  Yes,  and  Mrs  Marwood,  and  three  or 
four  more,  whom  I  never  saw  before  ;  seeing  me, 
they  all  put  on  their  grave  faces,  whispered  one 
autjther,  then  complained  aloud  of  the  vapours, 
and  after,  fell  into  a  profound  silence. 

Fain.  They  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you. 

Mira.  For  which  reason,  I  resolved  not  to  stir. 
At  last,  the  good  old  lady  broke  through  her  painful 
taciturnity  with  an  invective  against  long  visits. 
I  would  not  have  understood  her,  but  Millamant 
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io'miiii^  in  the  arc^umcnt,  I  rose,  and,  nitli  a  con- 
btraincd  smile,  told  iicr,  I  tlioui^ht  notliini;  wa^  so 
easy  as  to  kn(»w,  wlicn  a  visit  bejian  to  lie  trou- 
blesome. Siie  reddened,  and  I  witlulii  w  without 
expcctint;  lier  reply. 

Fdi/t.  You  were  to  blame  to  resent  what  she 
spoke  only  in  coinpliance  with  her  aunt. 

^liru.  She  is  more  mistress  of  herself  than  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  such  resi<rnation. 

Fain.  What !  thou>:h  half  her  fortune  depends 
upon  her  nrarryin;;  with  my  lady's  approbation  ? 

JMirn.  I  was  then  in  such  a  humour,  tiiat  1 
should  have  been  better  pleased,  if  she  had  been 
less  discreet. 

Fain.  Now  I  remember,  I  wonder  pot  they 
were  wearv  of  you  :  last  niy;ht  was  one  of  their 
cabal  ni<;hts  ;  they  have  them  three  times  a-week, 
and  meet  by  turns  at  one  another's  apartments, 
wiierc  they  come  together,  like  the  coroner's  in- 
quest, to  sit  upon  the  nuudcred  reputations  of 
the  week.  You  and  I  are  excluded  ;  and  it  was 
once  proposed,  that  all  the  male  sex  should  \h' 
excepted  ;  but  somebody  moved,  that,  to  avoid 
scandal,  there  mii;ht  be  one  man  of  the  coninni- 
nity;  upon  which  motion  Witwould  and  Petulant 
were  enrolled  members. 

Mini.  And  wiio  may  have  been  the  foundress 
of  this  sect?  ]\Iy  lady  \Vi-.hforl,  I  warrant,  who 
publishes  her  detestation  of  mankind  ;  and,  full  of 
the  vigour  of  tifty-five,  declares  for  a  friend  and 
ratafia;  and  let  posterity  shift  for  itself,  she'll 
breed  no  more. 

Fain.  The  discovery  of  your  sham  addresses  to 
her,  to  conceal  your  love  to  her  niece,  has  pro- 
voked this  separation  :  had  you  dissembled  bet- 
ter, things  might  have  continued  in  the  state  of 
nature. 

Mira.  I  did  as  much  as  man  could,  with  any 
re.isonable  conscience  ;  I  proceeded  to  the  very 
last  act  of  flattery  with  her,  and  was  guilty  of  a 
sons;  in  her  commendation.  Nay,  I  jjot  a  friend 
to  put  her  into  a  lampoon,  and  compliment  her 
with  the  addresses  of  a  young  fellow.  'l"he  de- 
vil's in't  if  an  old  woman  is  to  be  flattered  farther. 
But  tor  the  discovery  of  this  amour,  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  your  friend,  or  your  wife's  friend,  Mrs 
jMar\vood. 

Faiyi.  What  should  provoke  her  to  be  your 
enemy,  unless  she  has  made  you  advances,  which 
you  have  slinhtcMi  ?  \\'omcn  do  not  easily  forgive 
onii>sions  of  that  nature. 

Mira.  She  was  ahvays  civil  to  me,  till  of  late. 
I  confess,  I  am  not  one  of  those  coxcombs,  who 
are  apt  to  interpret  a  woman's  good  manners  to 
her  prc;judicc  ;  and  think,  that  she,  who  does  ncjt 
refuse  them  every  thins,  can  refuse  them  nothiuir. 

Fain.  You  are  a  gallant  man,  INlirabell ;  and 
thoujj;})  you  nuiy  have  cruelty  enough  not  to  an- 
swer a  lady's  advances,  you  have  too  much  gene- 
rosity, not  to  be  lender  of  her  honour.  Yet,  you 
.speak  with  an  indilVerence,  which  seems  to  be  af- 
fected ;  and  confesses  you  are  conscious  of  a  ne- 
gligence. 


Mira.  Y'on  pursue  the  argument  with  a  dis- 
trust, that  seems  to  be  unaflected,  and  confesses 
you  are  conscious  of  a  concern,  for  which  the 
iady  is  more  indebted  to  you,  than  is  your  wife. 

Fuin.  Fy,  fy,  friend  I  if  you  grow  censorious, 
I  must  leave  you  ; I'll  look  upon  the  game- 
sters in  the  next  room. 

Mira.  Who  an;  they  ? 

Fain.  Petulant  and  Witwould — Bring  me  sonic 
chocolate.  [Exit. 

j\Iira.  Betty,  what  says  your  clock  .' 

Bcf.  Turned  of  the  last  canonical  hour,  sir. 

Mira.  How  pertint-ntly  the  jade  answers  me  ! 
ha !  almost  one  o'clock  !  [Looking  on  his  vatcli.^ 
(),  ye  are  come 

Enter  Footman. 

\A'ell,  is  the  grand  affair  over.?  You  have  been 
something  tedious. 

Foot.  Sir,  there's  such  coupling  at  Pancras, 
-hat  they  stand  Ijehind  one  another,  as  'twere  in 
a  country  dance.  Ours  was  the  last  couple  to' 
leatl  up  ;  and  no  hopes  appearing  of  dispatch,  be- 
sides, the  parson  growing  hoarse,  we  were  afraid 
his  lungs  would  have  failed  before  it  came  to  our 
turn ;  so  we  drove  round  to  Duke's  Place  ;  and 
there  they  were  rivetted  in  a  trice. 

Mira.  So,  so,  you  are  sure  they  arc  married. 

Foot.  Incontestably,  sir  :  I  am  witness. 

^lira.  Have  you  the  certificate  ? 

Foot.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

HJira.  Has  the  taylor  brought  W'aitwell's  clothes 
home,  and  the  new  liveries  ? 

Foot.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mira.  That's  well.  Do  you  go  home  again,  d'ye 
hear,  and  bid  Waitwell  shake  his  ears,  and  dame 
Partlet  rustle  up  her  feathers,  and  meet  me  at 
one  o'clock  by  Rosamond's  pond  ;  that  I  may  see 
her  before  she  returns  to  her  lady  :  and,  as  you 
tender  your  ears,  be  secret.  [Exit  Fuolnian. 

Enter  F.vin.m  i . 

Fain.  Joy  of  your  success,  INlirabell ;  you  look 
pleased. 

Mira.  Av,  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  matter  of 
some  sort  of  mirth,  which  is  not  yet  ripe  for  dis- 
coverv.  I  am  glad  this  is  not  a  cabal-night.  I 
wonder,  Fainall,  tiiat  you,  who  are  married,  and, 
of  consequence,  stiould  be  iliscreet,  will  sutler 
your  wife  to  be  of  such  a  party. 

Fain.  Faith,  1  am  not  jealous.  Besides,  most, 
who  are  ensaged,  are  women  and  relations  ;  and, 
for  the  men,  they  are  of  a  kind  too  contenifitible 
to  give  scTuulal. 

Mira.  I  am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater 
the  coxcomb,  always  the  more  the  scandal :  for, 
a  woman,  who  is  not  a  fool,  can  have  but  one 
reason  for  associating  with  a  man,  who  is  one. 

Fain.  Are  yon  jealous  as  often  as  you  see  Wit- 
would entertained  by  Milhmiant  ? 

Mira.  Oi  hor  understanding  1  am,  if  not  of 
her  person. 
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Fain.  You  do  her  wrong ;  for,  to  give  her  her 
due,  she  has  wit. 

Mira.  She  has  beauty  enough  to  make  any  man 
think  so ;  and  complaisance  enough  not  to  con- 
tradict him,  who  shall  tell  lier  so. 

Fain.  For  a  passionate  lover,  methinks  you  are 
a  man  somewhat  too  discerning  in  the  failings  of 
your  mistress. 

Mira.  And  for  a  discerning  man,  somewhat 
too  passionate  a  lover;  for  I  like  her  with  all  her 
faults ;  nay,  like  her  for  her  faults.  Her  follies 
are  so  natural,  or  so  artful,  that  they  become  her; 
and  those  affectations,  which,  in  another  woman, 
would  be  odious,  serve  but  to  make  her  more  a- 
greeable.  I'll  tell  thee,  Fainall ;  she  once  used 
me  with  that  insolence,  that,  in  revenge,  I  took 
her  to  pieces ;  sifted  her,  and  separated  her  fail- 
ings ;  I  studied  them,  and  got  them  by  rote.  The 
catalogue  was  so  large,  that  I  was  not  without 
hopes,  one  day  or  other,  to  hate  her  heartily  ;  to 
which  end  I  so  used  myself  to  think  of  them,  that 
at  length,  contrary  to  my  design  and  expectation, 
they  gave  me  every  liour  less  disturbance,  till,  in 
a  few  days,  it  became  habitual  to  me  to  remem- 
ber them  without  being  displeased.  They  are 
now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own  frailties; 
and,  in  all  probability,  in  a  little  time  longer  I 
shall  like  them  as  well. 

Fain.  Marry  her,  marry  her ;  be  half  as  well 
acquainted  with  her  charms  as  you  are  with  her 
defects,  and  my  life  on't  you  are  your  own  man 
again. 

JMira.  Say  you  so  ? 

Fain.  I  have  experience  :  I  have  a  wife,  and 
so  forth. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Ales.  Is  one  'squire  Witwould  here .' 

Bet.  Yes;  what's  your  business? 

Mes.  I  have  a  letter  for  him,  from  his  brother, 
sir  Wilful,  which  I  am  charged  to  deliver  into 
his  own  hands. 

Bet.  He's  in  the   next  room,  friend .That 

way.  [Exit  Alcssenger. 

Mira.  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  noble  family 
in  town  ?  sir  Wilful  Witwould  ? 

Fain.  He  is  expected  to-day.  Do  you  know 
him  ? 

Mira.  I  have  seen  him ;  he  promises  to  be  an 
extraordinary  person ;  I  think  you  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  related  to  him .? 

Fain.  Yes,  he  is  half-brother  to  this  Witwould 
by  a  former  wife,  who  was  sister  to  my  lady 
Wishfort,  my  wife's  mother.  If  you  marry  i\Iil- 
lamant,  you  must  call  cousins  too. 

Mira.  I  would  rather  be  his  relation  than  his 
acquaintance. 

Fain.  He  comes  to  town  in  order  to  equip  him- 
self for  travel. 

Mira.  For  travel !  Why,  the  man,  that  I  mean, 
is  above  forty. 

Fain.  No  matter  for  that;  'lis  fur  the  honour 


of  England,  that  all  Europe  should  know  we  have 
blockheads  of  all  ages. 

Mira.  I  wonder  there  is  not  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  save  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  pi'ohi- 
bit  the  exportation  of  fools. 

Fain,  liy  no  means,  'tis  better  as  it  is  ;  'tis  bet- 
ter to  trade  with  a  little  loss,  than  to  be  quite 
eaten  up  with  being  ovei'stocked. 

JMira.  Pray,  are  the  follies  of  this  knight-er- 
rant, and  those  of  the  'squire  his  brother,  any 
thing  related .'' 

Fain.  Not  at  all ;  Witwould  grows  by  the 
knight,  like  a  medlar  grafted  on  a  crab.  One 
will  melt  in  your  mouth,  and  t'other  set  your 
teeth  on  edge ;  one  is  all  pulp,  and  the  other  all 
core. 

Mira.  So,  one  will  be  rotten  before  he  be  ripe, 
and  the  other  will  be  rotten  without  ever  being 
ripe  at  all. 

Fain.  Sir  Wilful  is  an  odd  mixture  of  bashful- 
ness  and  obstinacy.  But  when  he's  drunk,  he's 
as  loving  as  the  monster  in  the  tempest;  and 
much  after  the  same  manner.  To  give  t'other 
his  due,  he  has  something  of  good-nature,  and 
does  not  always  want  wit. 

Mira.  Not  always  :  but  as  often  as  his  me- 
mory fails  him,  and  his  common-place  of  com- 
parisons. He  is  a  fool  with  a  gooti  memory,  and 
some  few  scraps  of  other  folks  wit.  He  is  one, 
w  hose  conversation  can  never  be  approved,  yet 
it  is  now  and  then  to  be  endured.  He  has,  in- 
deed, one  good  quality — he  is  not  exceptions ;  for 
he  so  so  passionately  affects  the  reputation  of  un- 
derstanding raillery,  that  he  will  construe  an  af- 
front into  a  jest ;  and  call  downright  rudeness 
and  ill  language,  satire  and  fire. 

Fain.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  finish  his  picture, 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  full  length. 
Behold  the  original. 

Enter  Witwould. 

Wit.  Afford  me  your  compassion,  my  dears; 
pity  me,  Fainall  !  Mirabell,  pity  me! 

Mira.  I  do,  from  my  soul. 

Fain.  NVhy,  what's  the  matter? 

Wit.  No  letters  forme,  Betty? 

Bet.  Did  not  a  messenger  bring  you  one  but 
now,  sir? 

Wit.  Aye,  but  no  other  ? 

Bet.  No,  sir. 

IVit.  That's  hard,  that's  very  hard ;  a  messen- 
ger, a  mule,  a  beast  of  burden ;  he  has  brought 
me  a  letter  from  the  fool,  my  brother,  as  heavy 
as  a  panegyric  in  a  funeral  sermon,  or  a  copy  of 
commendatory  verses  from  one  poet  to  another. 
And  what's  worse,  'tis  as  sure  a  forerunner  of  the 
author,  as  an  epistle  dedicatory. 

Mira.  A  fool,  and  your  brother,  Wituould  ! 

Wit.  Aye,  aye,  my  half  brother.  Aly  half 
brother  he  is  ;  no  nearer,  upon  hont^ur. 

Mira.  Then,  'tis  possible  he  may  be  but  half 
■A  fool. 
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Wit.  Good,  good,  INIirahell,  le  drole  !  Good, 
good  !  liang  him  !  don't  let  us  talk  of  him.  Fain- 
all,  how  does  your  lady?  gad,  I  say  any  tliin'^  in 
the  world  to  t^et  this  fellow  out  ol*  my  head.  I 
beg  pardon,  that  I  should  ask  a  man  of  pleasure, 
and  the  town,  a  question  at  once  so  foreign  and 
domestic.  But  I  talk  like  an  old  maid  at  a  mar- 
riage; I  don't  know  what  I  say:  but  she  is  the 
best  woman  in  the  world. 

Fain.  Twas  well  you  don't  know  what  you 
say,  or  else  your  commendation  would  go  near  to 
make  me  either  vain  or  jealous. 

Wit.  No  man  in  town  lives  well  with  a  wife 
but  Fainall.     Your  judgment,  Mirabell  ? 

Mira.  You  had  better  step  and  ask  his  wife, 
if  von  would  be  credibly  informed. 

'Wit.  jNIirabell 

Mira.  Aye 

Wit.  My  dear,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons ; — 
gad,  1  ha\c  forgot  what  I  was  going  to  say  to 
you. 

Mirn.  I  thank  you  iicartily,  heartily. 

Wit.  No,  but  prithee,  excuse  me — my  memo- 
ry is  such  a  iTiemory. 

Mira.  Have  you  a  care  of  such  apologies, 
Witwould  ;  for  1  never  knew  a  fool  but  he  atfec- 
ted  to  complain,  either  of  tiie  spleen  or  his  me- 
mory. 

Fain.  What  have  you  done  with  Petulant  ^ 

Wit.  He's  reckoning  his  money  ;  my  money  it 
was 1  have  had  no  luck  to-day. 

Fain.  You  may  allow  him  to  win  of  you 
at  play;  for  you  are  sure  to  be  too  hard  for  him 
at  repartee  :  ^ince  you  monopolize  the  wit,  that 
is  between  you,  the  fortune  must  be  his  of 
course. 

Mira.  I  don't  find,  that  Petulant  confesses 
the  su[)eriority  of  wit  to  be  your  talent,  Wit- 
^voldd. 

Wit.  Come,  come,  you  are  malicious  now,  and 

would   breed  debates Petulant's  my   friend, 

and  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  a  very  honest  fel- 
low, and  has  a  smattering faith  and  troth  a 

pretty  deal  of  an  odd  sort  of  small  wit :  nay,  I 
do  him  justice,  I'm  his  friend,  I  won't  wrong 
him.  And,  if  he  had  any  judgement  in  the 
world,  he  would  not  be  altogether  contempti- 
ble. Come,  come,  don't  detract  from  the  merits 
of  my  friend. 

Fain.  You  don't  take  your  friend  to  be  over- 
nice  ly  bred  ? 

Wit.  No,  no,  hang  him,  the  ragnc  has  no  man- 
ners at  all,  that  I  must  own — No  more  breed- 
ing than  a  bum-baily,  that  I  grant  you — 'Tis  pi- 
ty ;  the  fellow  has  fire  and  life. 

Mira.  ^N'hat,  courage  ? 

Wit.  Hum,  faith  I  don't  know  as  to  that, — 1 
can't  say  as  to  that.  Yes,  faith,  in  controversy, 
he'll  contradict  any  body. 

Mira.  Though  it  were  a  man,  whom  he  fear- 
ed ;  or  a  woman,  whom  he  loved. 

Wit.  Well,  well,  he  does  not  always  think  be- 


fore lie  speaks ;  we  have  all  our  failings :  you 
are  too  hard  upon  him ;  you  are,  faith.  Let  me 
excuse  him — I  can  defend  most  of  his  faults,  ex- 
<e|)t  one  or  two ;  one  he  has,  that's  the  truth 
on't ;  if  he  were  my  brother,  I  could  not  ac- 
quit him that,   indeed,   I  could   wish  were 

otherwise. 

Mira.  Aye  marry,  what's  that,  Witwould  ? 

Wit.  O  pardon  me  !  expose  the  infirmities  of  a 
friend  !  No,  my  dear,  excuse  me  there. 

Fain.  What,  I  warrant  he's  insincere,  or  'tis 
some  sucii  trifle. 

Wit.  No,  no ;  what  if  he  be  ?  'tis  no  matt<;r 
for  that ;  his  wit  will  excuse  that ;  a  wit  should 
no  more  be  sincere,  than  a  woman  constant ;  one 
argues  a  want  of  parts,  as  t'other  of  beauty. 

J\lira.  ]\Iay  be  you  think  him  too  positive  .'' 

11/7.  No,  no,  his  being  positive  is  an  incentive 
to  argument,  and  keeps  up  conversation. 

Fain.  Too  illiterate. 

Wit.  That !  that's  his  ha])piness — his  want  of 
learning  gives  him  the  more  opportunity  to  shew 
his  natural  parts. 

Mira.  He  wants  words. 

Wit.  Aye;  but  I  like  him  for  that,  now;  for 
his  want  of  words  gives  me  the  pleasure  very  of- 
ten to  explain  his  Tueaning. 

Fain,  lie's  impudent. 

Wit.  No,  that's  not  it. 

Mira.  Vain, 

Wit.  No. 

Mira.  What,  he  speaks  unseasonable  truths 
sometimes,  because  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  in- 
vent an  evasion. 

Wit.  Truth!  ha,  ha,  ha!  No,  no;  since  you 
will  have  it,  I  mean,  he  never  speaks  truth  at  all, 
that's  all.  He  will  lie  like  a  chambermaid,  or 
a  woman  of  quality's  porter.  Now,  that  is  a 
fault. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coach.  Is  master  Petulant  here,  mistress  ? 

Bet.  Yes. 

Couch.  Three  gentlewomen  in  a  coach  wou  Id 
speak  with  him. 

Fain.  O  brave  Petulant  !  three  ! 

Bet.  I'll  tell  him. 

Coach.  You  must  bring  two  dishes  of  choco- 
late, and  a  glass  of  ciimamon-watcr. 

YF,xeunt  Coachman  ««</ Betty. 

Wit.  That  should  be  tor  two  fasting  bona  ro- 
bas,  and  a  procuress  troubled  with  wind.  Now, 
you  may  know  what  the  three  are. 

Mira.  You  are  very  free  with  your  friend's  ac- 
quaintance. 

Wit.  Aye,  aye,  friendship  without  freedom  is 
as  dull  as  love  without  enjoyment,  or  wine  with- 
out toasting  ;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  these  are 
trulls,  whom  he  allows  coach-hire,  and  some- 
thing more,  by  the  week,  to  call  on  liim  once  a 
day  at  public  places. 

Mira.  How ! 
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Wit.  You  shall  see  he  wont  go  to  tliem,  be- 
cause there's  no  more  company  here  to  take  no- 
tice of  him.  Why  this  is  notiiing  to  what  he  used 
to  do :  before  he  found  out  this  way,  I  have 
known  him  call  for  iiimself 

Fain.  Call  for  himself !  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Wit.  Mean  !  why  he  would  slip  you  out  of  this 
chocolate-house,  just  when  you  had  been  talking 

to  him.     As  soon  as  your  back  was  turned 

whip  he  was  gone  ;  then  trip  to  his  lodging,  clap 
on  a  hood  and  a  scarf,  and  a  mask,  slap  into  a 
hackney-coach,  and  drive  hither  to  the  door  again 
in  a  trice ;  where  he  would  send  in  for  himself, 
that  is,  I  mean,  call  for  himself,  wait  for  himself, 
nay,  and  what's  more,  not  finding  himself,  some- 
times leave  a  letter  for  himself. 

Mii-a.  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordina- 
ry. I  believe  he  waits  for  himself  now,  he  is  so 
long  a  coming :  O,  I  ask  his  pardon. 

Enter  Petulant  ami  Betty. 

Bet.  Sir,  the  coach  stays. 

Fet.  Well,  well;  I  cojne — 'Sbud,  a  man  ha(j 
as  good  be  a  professed  midwife,  as  a  professed 
gallaixt,  at  this  rate;  to  be  knocked  up,  and  rai- 
sed at  all  hours,  and  in  all  places.  Deuce  on 
them,  I  wont  come — D'ye  hear,  tell  them  I  wont 

come Let  them  snivel  and  cry  their  hearts 

out.  [Exit  Betty. 

Fain.  You  are  very  cruel,  Petulant. 

Pet.  All's  one,  let  it  pass 1  have  a  hu- 
mour to  be  cruel. 

Mira.  1  hope  they  are  not  persons  of  condi- 
tion, that  you  use  at  this  rate. 

Pet.  Condition  !  condition's  a  dried  fig,  if  I 

am  not  in  humour -By  this  hand,  if  they 

were  your a a — your  what-d'ye-call-'ems 

themselves,  they  must  wait,  or  rub  oft^  if  I  am 
not  in  the  vein. 

Mira.  What-d'ye-call-'ems !  what  are  they, 
Witwould  ? 

Wit.  Empresses,  my  dear By  your  what- 
d'ye-call-'ems  he  means  Sultana  queens. 

Pet.  Aye,  Roxalanas  ! 

Mira.  Cry  you  mercy. 

Fain.  Witwould  says  they  are 

Pet.  What  does  he  say  they  are .'' 

Wit.  I  ?  fine  ladies,  I  say. 

Pet.  Pass  on,  Witwould — Harkee,  by  this 
light  his  relations — Two  co-heiresses,  his  cousins, 
and  an  old  aunt,  who  loves  intriguing  better  than 
a  conventicle. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  had  a  mind  to  see  how  the 
rogue  would  come  off — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  gad,  I  can't 
be  angry  with  him,  if  he  had  said  they  were  my 
mother  and  my  sisters. 

Mira.  No  ! 

Wit.  No ;  the  rogue's  wit  and  readiness  of  in- 
vention charm  me,  dear  Petulant. 

Enter  Betty. 
Bet.  They  are  gone,  sir,  in  great  anger. 


Pet.  Enough,  let  them  trundle.  Anger  helps 
complexion,  saves  paint. 

Fain.  This  continence  is  all  dissembled ;  this 
is  in  order  tf)  have  something  to  brag  of  the  next 
time  he  makes  court  to  Millamaut,  and  swear  he 
has  abandoned  the  whole  sex  for  her  sake. 

Mira.  Have  you  not  left  off  your  impudent 
precensions  there  yet }  I  shall  cut  your  throat, 
some  time  or  other.  Petulant,  about  that  busi- 
ness. 

Pet.  Aye,  aye,  let  that  pass There  are 

other  throats  to  be  cut 

Mira.  Meaning  mine,  sir? 
Pet.  Not  I ;  I  mean  nobody;  I  know  nothing; 
But  there  are  uncles  and  nephews  in  the  world  ; 
and  there  may  be  rivals — What,  then  ?  all's  one 

for  that 

Mira.  Now,  harkee,  Petulant,  come  liither — 
Explain,  or  I  shall  call  your  interpreter. 

Pet.    Explain  !    1    know    nothing Why 

you  have  an  uncle,  have  you  not,  lately  come  to 
town,  and  lodges  by  my  lady  Wishfort's  ? 
Mira.  True. 

Pet.  Why  that's  enough ;  you  and  he  are  not 
friends :  and  if  he  should  marry  and  have  a 
child,  you  may  be  disinherited,  ha  ! 

Mira.  Where  hast  thou  stumbled  upon  all 
tiiis  truth! 

Pet.  All's  one  for  that;  why,  then,  say  I 
know  something. 

Mira.  Come,  thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Pe- 
tulant, and  shalt  make  love  to  my  mistress;  thou 
shalt,  faith.  What  liast  thou  heard  of  my  uncle  .' 
Pet.  I !  nothing ;  I !  If  throats  are  to  be  cut, 
let  swords  clash  :  snug's  the  word ;  I  shrug  and 
am  silent. 

Mira.  O  raillery,  raillery !  Come,  I  know 
thou  art  in  the  women's  secrets — what,  you're  a 
cabahst }  1  know  you  staid  at  Millamant's  last 
night,  after  I  went.  Was  there  any  mention 
made  of  my  uncle  or  me  ?  tell  me.  If  thou 
hadst  but  good  nature  equal  to  thy  wit.  Petulant, 
Tony  Witwould,  who  is  now  thy  competitor  in 
fame,  would  shew  as  dim  by  thee  as  a  dead 
whiting's  eye  by  a  pearl  of  orient ;  he  would  no 
more  be  seen  by  tiiee,  than  Mercury  is  by  the 
sun.     Come,  I'm  sure  thou  wo't  tell  me. 

Pet.  If  I  do,  will  you  grant  me  common  sense, 
then,  for  the  future  ? 

Mira.  Faith  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  tliee ;  and 
I'll  pray  that  it  may  be  granted  thee  in  the  mean 
time. 

Pet.  Well,  harkee. 

[They  talk  apart. 
Fain.  Petulant  and  you,  both,  will  find  i\lira- 
bell  as  warm  a  rival  as  a  lover. 

Wit.  'Pshaw,  'pshaw  !  that  she  laughs  at  Pe- 
tulant, is  plain.     And,  for  my  part — but  that  it  is 

almost  a  fashion  to  admire  her,  I  should 

harkee — to  tell  you  a  secret,  but  let  it  go  no  far- 
ther— between  friends,  I  shall  never  break  my 
heart  for  her. 
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Fdin.  I  low ! 

Wit.  She's  handsome;  but  slie's  a  sort  of  an 
imcirtain  woman. 

Fain.  I  tlioutiht  you  had  died  for  her. 

Il'it.  Umpl\ — no 

Fiiin.  She  lias  wit. 

]\'it.  Tiswliat  s!ie  will  hardly  allow  any  body 
else — now,  I  should  hate  that,  if  she  were  as 
handsome  as  Cleopatra.  Mirabcll  is  not  so  sure 
of  her,  as  he  thinks  for. 

Ftiln.  Why  (Id  you  think  so  } 

U'/Y.  We  staid  pretty  late  there  last  nis^ht ; 
and  heard  something  of  an  uncle  to  Mirabcll, 
who  is  lately  come  to  town,  and  is  between  hm; 
and  the  best  part  of  his  estate;  IMirabell  and  he 
are  at  some  distance,  as  my  lady  Wishfort  has 
been  told ;  and,  you  know,  she  hates  iMirabell 
worse  than  a  quakcr  hates  a  parrot,  or  than  a 
fishnionu;er  hates  a  hard  frost.  Whether  this 
uncle  has  seen  Mrs  Millamant  or  not,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  there  were  items  of  such  a  treaty  beiui: 
in  embryo;  and,  if  it  should  come  to  life,  poor 
iMirabell  would  be,  in  some  sort,  unfortunately 
fobbed,  i'faith ! 

Fain.  Tis  impossible  Millamant  should  heark- 
en to  it. 

]Vif.  Faith,  my  dear,  I  can't  tell;  she's  a  wo- 
man, and  a  kind  of  a  humourist. 

Alira.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  what  you  could 
collect  last  ni^^ht  ? 

Fct.  The   quintessence.      May   be    Witwould 

knows  more ;    he   staid    longer besides,  they 

never  mind  him  ;  they  say  any  thing  before  him. 

JMiru.  I  thoui^ht  you  had  been  the  greatest  fa- 
vourite. 

Fet.  Aye,  iete  a  tele ;  but  not  in  public,  be- 
cause I  make  remarks. 

-Miru.  You  do  ? 

Pet.  Aye,  aye  ;  I'm  malicious,  man.  Now, 
lie's  soft,  you  know ;  they  are  not  in  awe  of  him 
— the  fellow's  well-bred;  he's  what  you  call  a — 
what  d'ye-call  them,  a  fine  gentleman ;  but  he's 
silly  witliaU 


Mira.  I  thank  you,  I  know  as  much  as  my 
curiosity  requires.  I'ainall,  are  you  for  the 
Mall  ? 

Fain.  Aye,  I'll  take  a  turn  before  dinner. 

Wit.  Aye,  w(!'ll  all  walk  in  the  park ;  the  la- 
dies talk  (jf  being  there. 

Mira.  I  thought  you  were  obliged  to  watch 
for  your  brother  sir  Wilfull's  arrival. 

Wit.  No,  no  ;  he  comes  to  his  aunt's,  my  lady 
Wishfort :  plague  on  him,  I  shall  be  troubled 
with  iiim,  too;  what  shall  I  do  with  the  fool.'' 

Pet.  Beg  him  for  his  estate,  that  I  may  beg 
you  afterwards;  and  so  lia\e  but  one  trouble 
vvitli  you  both. 

Wit.  O  rare  Petulant !  thou  art  as  quick  as  fire 
in  a  frosty  morning;  thou  shalt  to  the  Mall  with 
us,  and  we'll  be  very  severe. 

Pel.  i^nuugh,  I'm  in  a  humour  to  be  severe. 

Mira.  Are  you?  Pray,  then,  walk  by  your- 
selves— let  not  ns  be  accessary  to  your  putting 
the  ladies  out  of  countenance  with  your  senseless 
ribaldry,  which  you  roar  out  aloud  as  ofleii  as 
they  pass  by  you;  and,  when  you  have  made  a 
iiandsome  woman  blush,  then  you  think  you  have 
been  severe. 

Pet.  What,  what?  then  let  them  either  shew 
their  innocence,  by  not  understanding  what  they 
hear,  or  else  shew  th<:ir  discretion  hy  not  hear- 
ing what  they  would  not  be  thought  to  under- 
stand. 

Alira.  But  hast  not  thou,  then,  sense  enough 
to  know,  that  thou  ought'st  to  be  most  ashamed 
thyself,  when  thou  hast  put  another  out  of  coun- 
tenance ? 

Pet.  Not  I,  by  this  hand 1  always  take 

blushing  either  for  a  sign  of  guilt,  or  ill-breed- 
ing. 

]\I(ra.  I  confess  you  ought  to  think  so.  You 
are  in  the  right,  that  you  may  plead  the  error  of 
your  judgment,  in  defence  of  your  practice. 

Where  modesty's  ill  manners,  'tis  but  fit 

That  impudence  and  malice  pass  for  wit. 

[Exeufif., 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  J.— St  James's  Park. 


Enter  Mrs  Fainali.,  and  Mrs  Marwood. 

Airs  Fain.  A\e,  aye,  dear  Marwood,  if  we 
will  be  happy,  we  must  find  the  means  in  our- 
selves, and  among  ourselves.  Men  are  ever  in 
extremes  ^  cither  doating,  or  averse.  While 
they  are  lovers,  if  they  have  fire  and  sense,  their 
jealousies  are  insupportable :  and,  when  they 
cease  to  love,  (we  ought  to  think  at  least)  they 
lothe  :  they  look  upon  us  with  horror  and  dis- 
taste ;  they  meet  us  like  the  L'hosts  of  what  we 
fvere,  and,  as  from  sucli,  fly  from  us. 

Airs  Alar.  True ;  'tis  an  unliappv  circiim- 
Mancc  of  life,   that  love  should   ever  die  before 


us;  and  that  the  man  so  often  should  outlive  the 
lo\  er.  But,  say  what  you  will,  'tis  better  to  be 
left,  than  never  to  have  been  loved.  To  pass 
our  youth  in  dull  indiiference,  to  refuse  the 
sweets  of  life,  because  they  once  must  leave  us, 
is  as  preposterous,  as  to  wish  to  have  been  born 
old,  because  we  one  day  must  be  old.  For  my 
part,  mv  youth  may  wear  and  waste,  but  it  shall 
never  rust  in  mv  possession. 

Mrs  Fain.  Then,  it  seems,  you  dissemble  an 
aversion  to  mankind,  only  in  compliance  to  my 
mother's  humour. 

Airs  Alar.  Certainly.  To  be  free  ;  I  have  no 
taste  of  those  insipid,  dry  discourses,  with  which 
our  sex,  of  force,  must  entertain  themselves 
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apart  from  men.  We  may  affect  endearments 
to  each  other,  profess  eternal  friendsliips,  and 
seem  to  dote  like  lovers;  hut  'tis  not  in  our  na- 
tures long  to  persevere.  Love  will  resume  his 
empire  in  our  breasts,  and  every  heart,  or  soon 
or  late,  resume  and  re-admit  him  as  its  lawful 
tyrant. 

Mrs  Fain.  Bless  me  !  how  have  I  been  decei- 
ved ?  Why,  you're  a  professed  libertine. 

il/rs  ]\Iar.  You  see  my  friendship  by  my  free- 
dom. Come,  be  as  sincere ;  acknow  ledjie  that 
your  sentiments  agree  with  mine. 

j\Irs  Fain.  Never. 

J\Irs  Alar.  You  hate  mankind  ? 

Mrs  Fain.  Heartily,  invetcratcly. 

Itirs  ]\Iar.  Your  husband  ? 

2Ii-s  Fain.  Most  transcendcntly ;  aye,  though 
I  say  it,  meritoriously. 

2Ii's  Mar.  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 

Mrs  Fain.  There. 

Mjs  Mar.  I  join  with  you  ;  what  I  have  said, 
has  been  to  try  you. 

Airs  Fain.  Is  it  possible  ?  dost  thou  hate  those 
\ipers,  men ? 

Airs  Alar.  I  have  done  hating  them,  and  am 
now  come  to  despise  them  ;  the  next  thing  I  have 
to  do,  is  eternally  to  forget  them. 

Airs  Fain.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  an  Ama- 
zon, a  Pcnthesilea. 

All's  Mar.  And  yet  I  am  thinking  sometimes 
to  carry  my  aversion  farther. 

Airs  Fain.  How  ? 

Mrs  Alar.  By  marrying ;  if  I  could  but  find 
one,  that  loved  me  very  well,  and  would  be 
thoroughly  sensible  of  ill  usage,  I  think  I  should 
do  myself  the  violence  of  undergoing  the  cere- 
mony. 

Airs  Fain.  You  would  not  dishonour  him  ? 

Mrs  Alar.  No,  but  I'd  make  him  believe  I 
did,  and  that's  as  bad. 

Airs  Fain.  Why,  had  you  not  as  good  do  it  ? 

Airs  Alar.  Oh,  if  he  sliould  ever  discover  it, 
he  would  then  know  tlie  worst,  and  be  out  of  his 
pain  ;  but  I  would  have  him  ever  to  continue 
upon  the  rack  of  fear  and  jealousy. 

Airs  Fain.  Ingenious  mischief!  would  thou 
wert  married  to  Mirabell ! 

All's  Alar.  Would  I  were  ! 

Airs  Fain.  You  change  colour  ? 

Airs  Mar.  Because  I  hate  him. 

Airs  Fain.  So  do  I  ;  but  I  can  hear  him 
named.  But  what  reason  have  you  to  hate  him 
in  particular  ? 

Airs  Mar.  I  never  loved  him ;  he  is,  and  al- 
ways was,  insufferably  proud. 

Airs  Fain.  By  the  reason  you  give  for  your 
aversion,  one  would  think  it  dissembled  ;  for  you 
have  laid  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  v\  hich  his  ene- 
mies must  acquit  him. 

I\lrs  Alar.  Oh,  then,  it  seems  you  are  one  of 
his  favourable  enemies.  Methinks  you  look  a 
little  pale,  and  now  you  flush  again. 

Vol.  II. 


]\Irs  Fain.  Do  I  ?  I  think  I  am  a  little  sick  o' 
the  sudden. 

AJrs  Alar.  What  ails  you  ? 

Airs  Fain.  I\Iy  husband.  Don't  you  see  him  ? 
He  turned  short  upon  me  unawares,  and  has  al- 
most overcome  me. 

Fnter  Fainall  and  Miraeell. 

JMrs  Alar.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  he  comes  opportunely 
for  you. 

]\Irs  Fain.  For  you  ;  for  he  has  brought  Mira- 
bell with  hiiu. 

Fain.  My  dear ! 

Mrs  Fain.  My  soul ! 

Fain.  You  don't  look  well  to-day,  child. 

JMrs  Fain.  D'ye  think  so  ? 

Alira.  He's  the  only  man  that  does,  madam. 

Airs  Fain.  The  only  man  that  would  tell  me 
so,  at  least;  and  the  only  man  from  whom  I 
could  hear  it  without  mortification. 

Fain.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  satisfied  of  your  ten- 
derness; I  know  you  cannot  resent  any  thing 
from  me  ;  especially  what  is  an  effect  of  my  con- 
cern. 

Airs  Fain.  Mr  Mirabell,  my  mother  interrupt- 
ed you  in  a  pleasant  relation,  last  night ;  I  could 
fain  hear  it  out. 

Alira.  The  persons,  concerned  in  that  affair, 
have  yet  a  tolerable  reputation.  I  am  afraid  Mr 
Fainall  will  be  censorious. 

Airs  Fain.  He  has  a  humour  more  prevailing 
than  his  curiosity,  and  will  willingly  dispense 
with  the  hearing  of  one  scandalous  story,  to 
avoid  giving  an  occasion  to  make  another,  by  be- 
ing seen  to  walk  with  his  wife.  This  way,  M 
Mirabell,  and,  I  dare  promise,  you  will  oblige  us 
both. 

[Exeunt  Mes  Fainall  and  Mirabell. 

Fain.  Excellent  creature  !  well,  sure,  if  I 
should  live  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  I  should  be  a 
miserable  man. 

Mrs  ]\lar.  Aye  ? 

Fain.  For,  having  only  that  one  hope,  the  ac- 
complishment of  it,  of  consequence,  must  put  an 
end  to  all  my  hopes  ;  and  what  a  wretch  is  he, 
wiio  must  survive  his  hopes  !  nothing  remains, 
when  that  day  comes,  but  to  sit  down  and  weep 
like  Alexander,  when  he  wanted  other  worlds  to 
conquer. 

Airs  Mar.  Will  you  not  follow  them? 

Fain.  No,  I  think  not. 

Airs  Alar.  Pray  let  us;  I  have  a  reason. 

Fain.  You  are  not  jealous  ? 

Airs  Mar.  Of  whom  ? 

Fain.  Of  Mirabell. 

Airs  Alar.  If  I  am,  is  it  inconsistent  with  my 
love  to  you,  that  I  am  tender  of  your  honour  ? 

Fain.  You  would  intimate,  then,  as  if  there 
were  a  particular  understanding  between  my 
wife  and  him  ? 

Airs  Mar.    I   think  slie  docs  not  hate  him  to 
that  degree  she  would  be  thought. 
2K 
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Fain.  But  he,  I  fear,  is  too  insensible. 
Mrs  Mur.  It  may  he>  yen  are  fieceived. 
Fain.  It   may   be   so.      1  do  nul  now  begin  to 
apprelienci  it. 

Mrs  Mur.  VVliat  ? 

Fain.  That  I  have  been  deceived,  madam,  and 
you  are  false. 

Mrs  Mar.  That  I  am  false  !  Wiiat  mean 
you  .'' 

Fain.  To  let  you  know,  I  sec  throuiih  all  your 
little  arts — come,  you  both  love  him,  and  both 
have  ff)ually  dissembled  your  aversion.  Vour 
mutual  jealousies  of  one  another  have  made  you 
clash,  till  von  have  both  struck  lire.  I  have  seen 
the  warm  confession  reddening  on  your  cheeks, 
and  sparkliui:  from  your  eyes. 

J/;.v  Mur.  Vuu  do  me  wrong. 

Fain.  I  do  not — '  I'w  as  for  my  ease  to  over  see 
and  wilfully  neglect  the  gross  advances  made 
him  by  my  wit'e ;  that,  by  permitting  her  to  be 
engaged,  I  miaht  continue  unsuspected  in  my 
pleasures;  and  take  you  oftener  to  my  arnl^  in 
full  security.  But  could  you  thmk,  because  tiie 
nodding  husband  would  not  wake,  that  e'l.T  the 
watchful  lovt  r  slept  ? 

Mrs  Mur.  And  wiierewithal  can  you  reproaci) 
me? 

Fain.  With  infidelity ;  with  loving  another; 
with  love  of  Mirabell. 

Mrs  Mur.  'Tis  false.  I  challenge  you  to  shew 
an  instance,  that  can  confnin  your  groundless  ac- 
cusation.    I  hate  him. 

Fain.  And  wherefore  do  you  hate  him?  He  is 
insensible,  and  your  resentment  follows  his 
neglect.  An  instance  !  The  injuries  you  have 
done  him  are  a  proof:  your  interposing  in  his 
love.  What  cause  had  you  to  make  discoveries 
of  his  pretended  passion^  to  undeceive  the  cre- 
dulous aunt,  and  be  the  oflicious  obstacle  of  his 
match  with  Millamaut? 

il//s  Mar.  JNly  obligations  to  my  lady  ursicd 
me  :  I  had  professed  a  friendship  to  her ;  and 
could  not  see  her  easy  nature  so  abused  by  that 
dissembler. 

Fain.  What,  was  it  conscience,  then?  Professed 
a  friendship  I  O  the  pious  friendships  of  the 
female  sex  ! 

]\[rs  Mar.  ]\Iore  tender,  more  sincere,  and 
more  enduring,  than  all  the  vain  and  empty 
^  ows  of  men,  whether  professing  love  to  us,  (jr 
mutual  faiih  to  one  another. 

Fain.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  you  are  my  wit'c's  friend, 
too. 

Mrs  Mar.  Shame  and  ingratitude  !  Do  you 
reproach  liie  ?  You,  you  upbraid  me!  Have  I 
be(  n  false  to  her  through  strict  fidelity  to  vou, 
and  sacrificed  my  Iriendiliip  to  keep  my  love 
inviolate?  and  have  you  the  baseness  to  charijc 
me  with  the  guilt,  unmindful  of  the  merit ! 
To  you  it  should  be  meritorious,  that  I  have 
been  vicious;  and  do  you  retlect  that  guilt 
upon  me,  which  should  lie  buried  in  your  bosom  ? 


Fain.  Yon  misinterpret  my  reproof.  I  meant 
but  to  remind  y(jn  of  the  slitiht  account  you 
once  could  make  of  strictest  ties,  when  set  in 
competition  with  your  love  to  me. 

Mrs  Mar.  'Tis  false ;  you  urged  it  w  ith  deli- 
berate malice — 'Twas  spoke  in  scorn,  and  I  never 
will  forgive  it. 

Fain.  Your  guilt,  not  your  resentment,  begets 
your  rage.  If  yet  you  loved,  you  could  forgive  a 
jealousy  :  but  you  are  stung  to  lind,  you  are  dis- 
covered. 

Mrs  j\Iar.  It  shall  be  all  discovered.  You, 
too,  shall  be  discovered  ;  be  sure  you  shall.  I 
can  but  be  exposed — If  1  do  it  myself  1  shall 
prevent  your  baseness. 

Fain.  Why,  what  will  you  do? 

Mrs  Mar.  Disclose  it  to  your  wife;  own  what 
has  past  between  us. 

Fain.   Irenzy! 

Mrs  ]\lor.  By  all  my  wrongs,  I'il  do  it  !- — I'll 
publish  to  the  «orld  the;  injuries  you  have  done 
ine,  both  in  niv  fame  and  fortune: :  with  both  I 
trusted  you;  you,  bankrupt  in  honour,  as  indigent 
of  wealth. 

Fain.  Your  fame  I  have  preserved.  Your 
fortune  has  been  bestowed,  as  the  prodigality 
of  yoiu"  love  "xould  have  it,  in  pleasures,  which 
"e  both  have  shared.  Yet,  had  not  you  been 
false,  1  had,  ere  this,  repaid  it — 'Tis  true — had 
you  permitted  Mirabell  with  iMillamant  to  have 
stolen  their  marriage,  my  lady  had  been  incens- 
ed beyond  ail  means  of  reconcilement:  IMilla- 
niant  had  torteittd  the  moiety  of  iier  fortune, 
which  then  would  have  (icscended  to  my  wife. 
And  wherefore  did  I  marry,  but  to  make  lawful 
prize  of  a  rich  widow's  wealth,  and  squander  it 
on  love  and  you  ? 

Mrs  Mur.  Deceit  and  frivolous  pretence. 

Fain.  Deaih  !  am  I  not  married?  wliat's  pre- 
tence- ?  Am  1  not  imprisoned,  fettered  ?  have  I  not 
a  wife?  nay,  a  wife,  that  was  a  widow,  a  young 
widiw,  a  handsome  widow  ;  and  would  be  again  ii 
widow,  but  that  1  have  a  heart  of  proof,  and 
something  of  a  constitution  to  bustle  through 
the  ways  of  wedlock  and  this  world?  Will  you 
be  rectmciled  to  truth  and  me  ? 

j\irs  j\lar.    Impossible.      Truth  ."inil    you    arc 

inconsistent— 1  hate  you,    and  shall   for 

ever. 

I-uin.  For  loving  you  ? 

Mrs  Mur.  I  loath  the  name  of  love  after 
such  usage  ;  and  next  to  the  guilt,  with  which 
vou  would  asperse  me,  I  scorn  you  most.  lare- 
well. 

Fain.  Nay,  wc  must  not  part  thus. 

Mrs  Alar.  Let  me  go. 

Fain.  C'oinc,  I'm  sorry. — 

Mrs  Mar.  I  care  not Let  me  go. ^ 

Break  my  hands,  do- I'd   lea\e   them   to 

get  loose. 

Fain,  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world, 
Ha\c  I  no  other  hold  to  keep  you  here  ? 
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Mrs  Mar.  Well,  I  have  deserved  it  all. 

Fain.  You  know  I  love  you. 

Mrs  Alar.  Poor  disseuibling  !  O   that — < 

Well,  it  is  not  yet 

Fain.  What  ?  wtiat  is  it  not  ?  what  is  not 
yet?  is  it  not  yet  too  late • 

ill/'s  Mar.    No,  it    is  not  yet  too  late 1 

have  that  comfort. 

Fain.  It  is,  to  love  another. 

Mrs  Mar.  But  not  to  loath,  detest,  abhor 
mankind,  myself",  and  tiie  whole  treacherous 
world. 

Fain.  Nay,  this  is  extravaiiance — Come,  I  ask 

your  pardon Xo  tears 1  was  to  blame  ;  I 

could  not  love  you  and  be  easy  in   my  doubts — 

Pray  forbear 1  believe  you  ;  I'm   convinced 

I've  done   you  wrong ;  and   any  way,  every  way 

will  make    amends ; I'll   hate  my   wife  yet 

more,  damn  her ;  I'll  part  with  her,  rob  her  of 
all  she's  worth,  and  we'll  retire  somewhere, 
any  where,  to  another  world.    I'll  marry  thee — 

Be   pacified 'Sdeath  !  they  come,  hide  your 

face,   your    tears You  have  a  mask,  wear  it 

a  moment.     This  way,  this  way — be  persuaded  ! 

[E.ieunt. 

Enter  Mirabell  and  Mrs  Faikall. 

Mrs  Fain.  They  are  here  yet. 

Mira.  They  are  turnin;;  into  the  other  walk. 

Mrs  Fain.  While  I  only  hated  my  husband,  I 
€0uld  bear  to  see  him ;  but  since  I  have  despised 
him,  he  is  too  otfensive. 

Mira.     O  you  should  hate  with  prudence. 

Mrs  Fain.  Yes,  for  I  have  loved  with  indiscre- 
tion. 

Mira.  You  should  lia\e  just  so  much  disgust 
for  your  husband,  as  may  be  sutiicient  to  make 
you  relisli  your  hjver. 

Mrs  Fain.  You  iiave  been  the  cause,  that  I 
have  loved  without  bounds  ;  and  would  you 
set  limits  to  that  aversion,  of  ^^  Inch  you  have 
been  tiie  occasion  .^  why  did  you  make  me  marry 
this  man .'' 

Mira.  Why  do  we  daily  commit  disagreeable 
and  dangerous  actions?  To  save  that  idol  re- 
putation. If  the  fanrliarities  of  our  loves  had 
produced  that  consec]ucnc(%  of  which  you  were 
apprehensive,  where  could  you  have  fixed  a 
father's  name  with  credit,  but  on  a  husband?  I 
knew  I'ainall  to  be  a  man  lavish  of  his  morals, 
an  interested  and  professing  friend,  a  false  and  a 
designing  lo\er;  yet  one  wliose  wit  and  outward 
fair  behaviour  have  gained  a  reputation  with  the 
town,  enough  to  make  that  woman  stand  excu>>- 
ed,  who  iuis  sulVcred  hersflf  to  be  won  by  his 
addresses.  A  better  man  onirht  not  to  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  occasion  ;  a  worse  had 
not  answered  to  the  })urpose.,  When  you  are 
weary  of  him,  you  know  your  remedy. 

Mrs  lain.  I  ought  to  stand  in  some  degree 
of  credit  with  you,  Minibell. 

Mira.  In  justice  to  you,  I   have  made  you 


pri%-y  to  my  whole  design?  and  put  it  in  youi* 
power  to  ruin  or  advance  my  fortune. 

Mrs  Fain.  Whom  have  you  instructed  to  re- 
present your  pretended  uncle? 

^Iir(/.  Waitwell,  my  servant. 

Mrs  Fain.  He  is  a  humble  servant  to  Foible, 
my  mother's  woman,  and  may  win  her  to  your 
interest. 

Indira.  Care  is  taken  for  that — she  is  won  and 
worn  by  this  time.  They  were  married  this 
morning. 

Mrs  Fain.  Who  ? 

Mira.  Waitwell  and  Foible.  I  would  not 
tempt  my  servant  to  betray  me  by  trusting  him 
too  far.  If  your  mother,  in  hopes  to  ruin  me, 
should  conserit  to  marry  mv  pretended  uncle,  he 
might,  like  Mosca  in  the  Fox,  stand  upon  terms; 
so  I  made  him  sure  before-hand. 

Mrs  Fain.  So,  if  my  poor  mother  is  caught  in 
a  contract,  you  will  disc(;ver  the  imposture  be- 
times ;  and  release  her,  by  producing  a  certificate 
of  her  gallant's  former  marriage? 

Mira.  Yes,  upon  condition  that  she  consent  to 
my  marriage  with  her  niece,  and  surrender  the 
moiety  of  iier  fortune  in  her  possession. 

Mrs  Fain.  She  talked  last  night  of  endea- 
vouring at  a  match  between  Millainant  and  your 
uncle. 

j\Iira.  That  was  by  Foible's  direction,  and  my 
instruction,  that  she  might  seem  to  carry  it  more 
privately. 

Airs  Fain.  Well,  I  have  an  opinion  of  your 
success ;  for  I  believe  my  lady  will  do  any  thing 
to  get  a  husband,  and  when  she  has  this,  which 
you  have  provided  for  her,  I  suppose  she  will 
submit  to  any  thing  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Mira.  Yes,  I  think  the  good  lady  would  marry 
any  thins;  that  resembled  a  man,  though  'twere 
no  more  than  what  a  butler  could  pinch  out  of  a 
napkin. 

Mrs  Fain.  Female  frailty  !  we  must  all  come 
to  it,  if  we  live  to  be  old,  and  feel  the  craving  of 
a  false  appetite,  when  the  true  is  decayed. 

Mire.  An  old  woman's  appetite  is  depraved 
like  that  of  a  iiirl — 'tis  the  green-sickness  of  a 
second  childhood  ;  and,  like  the  faint  offer  of  a 
latter  sprins,  serves  but  to  usher  in  the  fall,  and 
withers  in  an  affected  bloom. 

Mrs  Fain.  Here's  your  mistress. 

Enter     Mrs   Millamant,     Witwould,     and 
Mincing. 

Mira.  Here  she  comes,  i'faith,  full  sail,  with 
her  tan  spread,  and  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal  of 
fools  tor  lenders — ha,  no;  I  cry  her  mercy. 

Mrs  Fain.  I  sec  but  one  poor  empty  sculler; 
aufl  he  tows  her  woman  after  him. 

Mira.  Yon  seem  to  be  unattended,  madam^ 
You  used  to  have  the  beau-nionde  throng  after 
you,  and  a  llock  of  gay  fine  perukes  hovering 
round  you. 

Wit.  Like  moths  about  a  candU — I  had  Uke 
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to  have  lost  my  comparison  for  want  of  breath. 

il////.  O  I  liavc  denied  niysolr"  airs  to-day.  I 
have  walked  as  fast  throiii;l»  the  crowd 

Wit.  As  a  favourite  just  disgraced  ;  and  with 
as  few  followers. 

]\Ii/!.  Dear  I\Ir  Witwould,  truce  wltli  your 
similitudes  :  for  1  am  as  sick  of  them 

Wit.  As  a  physician  of  a  o;ood  air — I  cannot 
lielp  it,  madam,  thouiih  'tis  aiiainst  myself. 

^litl.  Yet  again !  Mincing,  stand  between  me 
and  his  wit. 

TI'jV.  Do  Mrs  Mincinc,  like  a  screen  before 
a  gr(  at  fire.  I  conl'ess  1  do  blaze  to-day  ;  I  am 
too  bright. 

]\lrs  Fain.  But,  dear  Millamant,  why  were 
you  so  long  ? 

j\lill.  Long!  lud!  have  I  not  made  violent  haste? 
I  have  asked  every  living  thing  I  met  for  you ; 
I  have  inquired  after  you,  as  after  a  new  fashion. 

Wit.  JNIadam,  truce  witfi  your  similitudes — 
no,  you  met  her  husband,  and  did  not  ask  him 
for  her. 

Mir.  By  your  leave,  Witwould,  that  were  like 
inquiring  after  an  old  fashion,  to  ask  a  husband 
for  his  wife. 

Wit.  Hum  !  a  hit,  a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,  I  con- 
fess it, 

]\lin.  You  were  dressed  before  I  came  abroad. 

Mill.  Ay,  that's  true — O  but  then  I  had 

Mincing,  what  had  I  .■'  why  was  I  so  long  ? 

Alin.  O  mem,  your  la'sliip  staid  to  peruse  a 
pacquet  of  letters. 

Aim.  O  ay,  letters — I  had  letters — I  am  per- 
secuted witli  letters — I  hate  letters — nobody 
knows  how  to  write  letters ;  and  yet  one  has 
them,  one  docs  not  know  why — they  ser\  e  one 
to  pin  up  one's  hair. 

iVit.  Is  that  the  way  ?  Pray,  madam,  do  you 
pin  up  your  hair  with  all  your  letters  .■'  I  find  I 
must  keep  copies. 

AIill.  Only  with  those  in  verse,  Mr  Witwould. 
I  never  pin  up  my  hair  with  prose.  I  think,  I 
tried  once,  Mincing  ? 

Mi7i.  O  mem,  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Wit.  Ay,  poor  Mincing  tift  and  tift  all  the 
morning. 

Mill.  Till  I  had  the  cramp  in  my  fingers,  I'll 
vow,  mem,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  But  when 
your  la'ship  pins  it  up  with  poetry,  it  sits  so 
pleasant  the  next  day  as  any  thing,  and  is  so  pure 
and  so  crips. 

]]it.  Indeed!  so  crips  ? 

Min.  You're  such  a  critic,  l\Ir  Witwould. 

Mi/l.  Mirabell,  did   you  take  exceptions  last 

night?  O  ay,  and  went  away Now  I  think 

on't  I'm  angry — No,  now  I  think  on't  I'm  pleas- 
ed  For  I  believe  I  gave  you  some  p;un, 

Mir.  Docs  that  please  you  ? 

Mi//.  Infmitclv  ;   I  love  to  uive  pain. 

Mir.  You  would  atfect  a  cruelty,  which  is  not 
in  your  nature;  your  true  vanity  is  in  the  power 
*)f  pleasing. 


Mi//.  O,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  that — One's 
cruelty  is  one's  power,  and  when  one  parts  with 
one's  cruelty,  one  parts  with  one's  power ;  and 
when  one  has  parted  with  that,  I  fancy  one's  old 
and  ugly. 

Mir.  Ay,  ay,  sutler  your  cruelty  to  ruin  the 
object  of  your  pnwer,  to  destroy  your  lover — 
And  then,  how  vain,  how  lost  a  thing  you'll  be  ! 
Nay,  'tis  true  :  you  are  no  lon;:er  liandsome, 
when  you  have  lost  your  lover  ;  your  beauty  dies 
upon  the  instant;  for  beauty  is  the  lo\er's  gift; 

'tis  he  bestows  your  charms Your  glass  is  all 

a  cheat.  The  ugly  and  the  old,  whom  the  look- 
ing-glass mortiiies,  yet,  after  commendation,  can 
be  flattered  by  it,  and  discover  beauties  in  it ;  for 
that  reflects  our  praises,  rather  than  your  face. 

I\Ii//.  O  the  vanity  of  these  men  !  Fainall, 
d'ye  hear  him?  If  they  did  not  connnend  us,  we 
were  not  handsome  !  Now,  you  must  know,  they 
could  not  commend  one,  if  one  was  not  hand- 
some.     Beauty   tlie  lover's  gift ! Dear  me, 

what  is  a  lo\er,  that  it  can  give?  Why,  one 
makes  lovers  as  fast  as  one  pleases,  and  they 
li\e  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  soon 
as  one  pleases :  and  then,  if  one  pleases,  one 
makes  more. 

Wit.  A'^eiy  pretty  !  Why  you  make  no  more  of 
making  of  lovers,  madatu,  than  of  making  so 
many  card-matches. 

Mi//.  Oiie  no  more  owes  one's  beauty  to  a 
lover,  than  one's  wit  to  an  echo :  they  can  hut 
reflect  what  we  look  and  say  ;  vain,  empty  things 
if  we  are  silent  or  unseen,  and  w  ant  a  being. 

Mir.  Yet,  to  those  two  vain,  empty  things,  you 
owe  two  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  your  life. 

Mi//.  How  so  ? 

Mir.  To  your  lover  you  ov.e  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  yourselves  praised  ;  and  to  an  echo,  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  yourselves  talk. 

Wit.  But  I  know  a  lady,  that  loves  talking  so 
incessantly,  she  won't  give  an  echo  fair  play  ; 
she  has  that  everlasting  rotation  of  tongue,  that 
an  echo  must  wait  till  she  dies,  before  it  can 
catch  her  last  words. 

Mil/.  O  fiction  I  Fainall,  let  us  leave  these 
men. 

Mira.  Draw  off  Witwould. 

[Aside  to  ]\Irs  Faixali.. 

Mrs  Fain.  Immediately  :  I  have  a  word  or 
two  for  Mr  Witwould. 

[Exeunt  Mns  Fainall  and  Witwouj.d. 

Mira.  I  would   beg  a  little  pri\ate   audience, 

too You   had   the  tyranny  to   deny  me    last 

night ;  though  you  knew  I  came  to  impart  a  se- 
cret to  you,  that  concerned  my  love. 

Mi//.  You  saw  I  was  engaged. 

Mira.  Unkind  !  You  had  tlie  leisure  to  enter- 
tain a  herd  of  fools  ;  things,  who  visit  you  from 
their  excessive  idleness ;  bestowing  on  your  easi- 
ness that  time,  which  is  the  incmnbrance  of  their 
lives.  How  can  you  find  delight  in  such  society  ? 
It  is  impossible  they  should  admire  you;  they  are 
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not  capable ;  or  it"  they  were,  it  should  be  to 
you  as  a  mortification  ;  for  sure  to  please  a  fool 
is  some  degree  of  folly. 

Mill.  I  please  myself Besides,  sometimes 

to  comerse  with  fools  is  for  my  health. 

Mira.  Your  health  !  Is  there  a  worse  disease 
thaji  the  convf  rsation  of  fools  ? 

]\lilL  Yes,  the  vapours ;  fools  are  physic  for 
it  next  to  assafoetida. 

Mira.  You  are  not  in  a  course  of  fools  ? 

Milt.  IMirabell,  if  you  persist  in  this  offensive 
freedom — you'll  displease   me — I  think   I  must 

reso've,  after  all,  not  to  have  you \Ve  shan't 

agree. 

Mira.  Not  in  our  physic,  it  may  be. 

]\lill.  And  yet  our  distemper,  in  all  likelihood, 
vil!  be  tht  same;  for  we  shall  be  sick  of  one 
another.  I  shan't  endure  to  be  reprimanded, 
nor  instructed  ;  'tis  so  dull  to  act  always  by  ad- 
vice, and  so  tedious  to  be  told  of  one's  faults 

I  can't  bear  it.  Well,  I  won't  have  you,  Mira- 
bel]  I'm  resolved 1  think — —you  may  go 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !   What  would  you  give,  that  you 

could  help  loving  me  ? 

Mira.  I  would  give  something  that  you  did 
not  know  I  couid  not  help  it. 

Mill.  Come,  don't  look  grave,  then.  Well, 
what  do  vou  say  to  me  ? 

Mira.  I  say,  that  a  man  may  as  soon  make  a 
friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honestv,  as 
win  a  woman  with  plain-dealing  and  sincerity. 

Mill.  Sententious,  'Niirabell  ?  Prithee  don't 
look  with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wise  face, 
like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child,  in  an 
old  tapestry  hanging. 

Mira.  You  are  merry,  madam ;  but  I  would 
persuade  you  for  a  moment  to  be  serious. 

j[[i/l.  What,  with  that  face  ?  No,  if  you  keep 
your  countenance,  'tis  impossible  I  should  hold 
mine.  Well,  after  all,  there  is  something  very 
moving  in  a  love-sick  face.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Well, 

I  won't  laugh,  don't  be  peevish Heigho  !  now 

I'll  be  melancholy ;  as  melancholy  as  a  watch- 
light.     Well,  Mirabell,  if  ever  you  will  win  me, 

woo  me  now Nay,  if  you  are  so  tedious,  fare 

you  well ;  I  see  they  are  walking  away. 

Mira.  Can  you  not  find  in  the  variety  of  your 
disposition  one  moment 

Mill.  To  hear  you  tell  me  Foible's  married, 
and  your  plot  like  to  speed No  ! 

Mira.  But  how  you  came  to  know  it 

Mill.  Without  the  help  of  conjuration,  you 
can't  imagine;  unless  she  should  tell  me  herself. 
Which  of  the  two  it  may  have  been,  I  w  ill  leave 
you  to  consider;  and  when  you  have  done  think- 
ing of  that,  think  of  me. 

[Eveunt  Mii-lat^iant  and  Mincing. 

Mira.  I  have  somethins  more — Gone- 


Think  of  you  !  to  think  of  a  whirhviiul,  though 
twcie in  a  whirlwinfi,  were  a  case  of  more  steady 
contemplation;  a  very  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
mansion.     A  fellow,  that  lives  in  a  windmill,  has 


not  a  more  whimsical  dwelling  than  the  heart  of  a 
man,  that  is  lodged  in  a  woman.  There  is  no 
point  of  the  compass,  to  which  they  cannot  turn, 
and  by  which  they  are  not  turned ;  and  by  one  as 
well  as  another ;  for  motion,  not  method,  is  their 
occupation.  To  know  this,  aud  yet  continue  to 
be  in  love,  is  to  be  made  wise  from  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  yet  persevere  to  play  the  fool  by 
the  force  of  instinct — O  here  come  my  pair  of 
turtles What !  billing  so  sweetly  !  is  not  Va- 
lentine's day  over  with  you  yet.?  [Enter  Wait- 
well  and  FoiBLE.j  Sirrah,  Waitwell,  why  sure 
you  think  you  were  married  for  your  own  recre- 
ation, and  not  for  my  conveniency. 

V/ait.  Your  pardon,  sir.  With  submission, 
we  have  indeed  been  billing;  but  still  with  an 
eye  to  business,  sir.  I  have  instructed  her  as 
well  as  I  could.  If  she  can  take  your  directions 
as  readily  as  my  instructions,  sir,  your  afiairs  are 
in  a  prosperous  way. 

Mira.  Give  you  joy,  Mrs  Foible. 

Foi.  0-ias,  sir,  I'm  so  ashamed — ■— Fm  afraid 
my  lady  has  been  in  a  thousand  inquietudes  for 
me.  But  I  protest,  sir,  1  made  as  much  haste 
as  I  could. 

Wait.  That  she  did  indeed,  sir.  It  was  my 
fault  that  she  did  not  make  more. 

Mira.  That  I  believe. 

Foi.  I  told  my  lady  as  you  instructed  me,  sir: 
that  I  had  a  prospect  of  seeing  Sir  Rowland,  your 
uncle ;  and  that  I  would  put  her  ladyship's  pic- 
ture in  my  pocket  to  shew  him ;  which,  I'll  be 
sure  to  say  has  made  him  so  enamoured  of  her 
beauty,  that  he  burns  with  impatience  to  lie  at 
her  ladyship's  feet,  and  worship  the  original. 

Mira.  Excellent  Foible  !  Matrimony  has  made 
you  eloquent  in  love. 

Wait.  I  think  she  has  profited,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Foi.  You  have  seen  madam  Millamant,  sir  ? 

Mira.  Yes. 

Foi.  I  told  her,  sir,  because  I  did  not  know- 
that  you  might  find  an  opportunity;  she  had  so 
much  company  last  night. 

Mira.  Your  diligence  will  merit  more — in  the 
mean  time [Gives  money. 

Foi.  O  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant ! 

Wait.  Spouse  ! 

Mira.  Stand  off,   sir,  not  a  penny Go  on 

and  prosper.  Foible The  lease  shall  be  made 

good,  and  the  farm  stocked,  if  we  succeed. 

Foi.  I  don't  (juestion  your  generosity,  sir :  and 
you  need  not  doubt  of  success.  If  you  have  no 
more  commands,  sir,  I'll  be  gone  ;  I'm  sure  my 
lady  is  at  her  toilet,  and  can't  dress  till  I  come — 
O  dear,  I'm  sure  that  [looking  out^  was  iNIrs 
Marwood  that  went  by  in  a  mask  ;  if  she  has 
seen  me  with  you  I'm  sure  she'll  tell  my  lady. 
I'll  make  haste  home  and  prevent  her.  \our 
servant,  sir.     B'\v'ye,  Waitwell.  [Exit. 

Wait.  Sir  How  land,  if  you  please.  The  jade's 
so  pert  upon  her  preferment,  she  forgets  her- 
self. 
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Mira.  Come,  sir,  will  you  endeavour  to  forget 
yourself — and  transform  into  sir  Kowland  ? 

Weal.  Why,  sir,  it  will  be  impossible  1  should 
remember  myself.  [E.vit  Miraiu.i.l.]  Married, 
km-hted,  and  attended  all  in  one  day  !  'lis 
cn<Mii:h  to  make  any  man  fortn't  himself.  The 
dittu'idtv  will  be  how  to  reco\er  mv  acf|uaintauce 
and  familiarity  with  my  former  self;  and  fall  from 


mv  transformation  to  a  reformation  into  Wait- 
well.     Nav,  1  shan't  be  quite  the  same  ^\'aitwell, 
neither ;  tor  now,  I  remember,  I'm  married,  and 
ean't  be  mv  own  again. 
Ay,  there's  my  grief ;  that's  the  sad  change  of 

life; 
To  lose  my  title,  and  yet  keep  my  wife. 


ACT     III. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Lady  \\ii,iiroin'<>  house. 

Lady  WisHFont  at  her  toilet,  Peg  icaiting. 

Lady  Wiih.  Merciful,  no  news  of  Foible 
yet .? 

}^eg.  No,  matlam. 

IauIi)  II7.s/(.  I  have  no  more  patience — If  I 
have  not  fretted  myself  till  I  am  pale  aeain. 
there's  no  veracity  in  me.  Fetch  me  the  red — 
the  red,  do  you  hear,  sweet- heart !  an  arrant 
ash-colour,  as  I'm  a  person.  Look  you  how  this 
wench  stirs  !  why  dost  thou  not  fetch  me  a  little 
red?  didst  tiiou  not  hear  me,  mopus  ? 

Peg.  The  red  rata'ia,  does  your  ladyship  mean, 
or  the  cherry-brandy  ? 

Lfl(/(/  Wish.  Ratalia,  fool  !  nf),  fool,  not  the 
rataiia,  fool! — (irantme  patience!  I  mean  the 
Spanish  paper,  idcot;  complexion.  Darlin^^  paint, 
paint,  paint !  dost  thou  understand  that,  chanue- 
lini;'  daniiliiii:  thv  hands  like  boijbins  before  thee  ! 
why  dost  thou  not  stir,  puppet?  thou  wooden 
tliinix  upon  wires. 

Peg.  Lord,  madam,  your  ladysliip  is  so  im- 
patient— I  cannot  come  at  the  })aint,  madam  ; 
JNJrs  Foible  has  locked  it  up,  and  carried  the  key 
with  her. 

Ladii  Wish.  Pla<iue  take  you  both Fetch 

me  the  cherry-brandy,  then.  \^Kxit  Pkg.]  I'm  as 
pale  and  as  taint — I  look  like  Mrs  Quulmsick,  the 

curate's  wife,  that's  always  breedini: Wench. 

come,  come,  wench,  what  art  thoudoinii?  sip- 
pinsi  '■  tasting !  save  thee,  dost  thou  not  know 
tiic  bottle  ? 

Enter  Peg  icith  a  bottle  and  ehina  eup. 

Jjadtj  Wish.  A  cup,  save  thee  !  and  what  a  cup 
hast  thou  brought !  dost  thou  take  me  for  a  fairy, 
to  drink  out  of  an  acorn  ?  why  didst  thou  not 
bring  thy  thimble?  hast  thou  ne'er  a  brass  thim- 
ble cliiikiiig  in  thy  pocket,  with  a  bit  of  nutmeg  " 

I    warrant    thee,      ("ome,  fill,  till So — again. 

See  who  that  is.  [One  knocks^  ^ctdoun  the  bot- 
tle first. — Here,  liere,  under  the  table — Wh;it. 
would'st  thou  go  with  the  bottle  in  thy  hand,  like 
a  tapster?  [Exit  F'eo.]  As  I'm  a  person,  thi- 
v.ench  has  hved  in  an  inn  upon  the  road,  before 
she  came  to  me,  like  Maritornes,  the  Asturian, 
in  Don  Quixote. 


Enter  Peg. 

No  Foible  yet  ? 

Peg.  No,  madam,  ^Irs  Marwood. 

Lddt/  Wish  (),  Marwood  !  let  her  come  in. 
Come  in,  good  Marwood. 

Enter  Mrs  Marwood. 

Mrs  ]\far.  I'm  surprised  to  fmd  your  ladyship 
in  dishabille  at  :his  time  of  day. 

Lady  Wish.  Foible's  a  lost  thing;  has  been 
abroad  since  morning,  and  never  heard  of  since. 

]\l7's  j\lar.  I  saw  her  but  now,  as  I  came 
masked  through  the  park,  in  conference  with 
Mirabel  I. 

Lady  Wish.  With  Mirabell !  you  call  my  blood 
into  my  face,  with  mentioning  tiiat  traitor.  She 
durst  not  have  the  confidence.  I  sent  her  to  nc- 
gociate  an  affair,  in  which,  if  I'm  detected,  I'm 
undone.  If  that  wheedling  villain  has  wrought 
upon  Foible  to  detect  me,  I'm  ruined.  Oh,  my 
dear  friend  !  I'm  a  wretch  of  wretches,  if  I'm  de- 
tected. 

Mrs  Mar.  (),  madam,  you  cannot  suspect  Mrs 
Foible's  integrity. 

Lady  Wish.  (),  he  carries  poison  in  his  tongue, 
that  would  corrupt  integrity  itself.  If  she  h:rs 
given  him  an  o])portunity,  she  has  as  good  as  put 
'ler  integritv  into  his  hands.  Ah,  dear  Marwood  ! 
'vlirtt's  integritv  to  an  opportmiity  ? — Hark,  I  hear 
her! — F)ear  friend,  retiie  into  my  closet,  that  I 
may  examine  her  with  more  freedom — You'll  par- 
don me,  dear  friend,  I  can  make  bold  with  you — ■ 
There  are  books  over  the  chinmey — Quarles  and 
i'rvn,   and   the   Short  X'icw  of  the  Stage,   with 

liunyan's  works,  to  entertain  you 

[Exit  Mas  Marwood. 
Go,  you  thing,  and  send  her  in.  [Exit  Peg. 

Enter  Foible. 

Ladi/  Wish.  O,  I'oible  !  where  hast  thou  been? 
what  hast  thou  been  d<iing  ? 

Foi.   Madam,  I  ha\e  seen  the  party. 

Ladt/  Wish     Hut  v\hat  bast  thou  done? 

J'w.  Nay,  'tis  your  ladyship  has  done,  and  are 
to  do ;  I  have  only  pronused.  IJut  a  man  so 
enamoured  ! — so  transported  !  well,  if  worship- 
|)ing  of  pictures  be  a  sin — poor  sir  Rowland,  I 
say. 

Lady  Wish.  The  miniature   has  been  counted 
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like — But  hast  thou  not  betrayed  me,  Foible  ?  hast 
thuu  not  detected  me  to  that  faithless  Mirabeil  r 
— What  hadst  thou  to  do  with  lain  in  the  park  ? 
answer  me,  has  he  p^ot  nothing  out  of  thee? 

Foi.  So,  mischief  has  been  before-hand  with 
me;  what  shall  I  say  ?  \^Aside.'\  Alas!  madam, 
could  I  help  it,  if  I  met  that  confident  thmc  ? 
was  I  in  fault  ?  If  you  had  heard  how  he  used 
inc,  and  all  upon  your  ladyship's  account,  I'm 
sure  you  would  not  suspect  my  fidelity.  Nay,  if 
that  had  been  the  worst,  I  could  have  borne  it: 
but  he  had  a  fling  at  your  ladyship,  too;  and, 
then,  I  could  not  hold  :  but,  I'faith,  I  gave  him 
his  own. 

Lady  Wish.  Me  !  what  did  the  filthy  fellow- 
say  ? 

Foi.  O,  madam !  'tis  a  shame  to  say  wiiat  he 
said — With  his  taunts  and  his  fleers,  tossing  up 
his  nose.  '  Humph,'  says  he,  *  what,  you  are  a 
hatching  some  plot,'  says  he,  '  you  are  so  early  a- 
broad,  or  catering,'  says  he,  '  ferreting  for  some 
disbanded  othcer,  I  warrant — Half-pay  is  but 
thin  subsistence  I' — says  he.  '  Well,  what  {,'ensi(jn 
does  your  lady  propose  ?  Let  me  see  ;'  says  he, 
*  what,  she  must  come  down  pretty  deep  now  ; 
she's  superannuated,'  says  he,  '  and — 

Lady  Wiah.  Odds  my  life,  I'll  have  him — I'll 
have  him  murdered  !  I'd  have  him  poisoned  ! 
Where  does  he  eat  ?  I'll  marry  a  di-awer,  to  have 
him  poisoned  in  his  wine. 

Foi.  Poison  him  !  poisoning's  too  good  for  him. 
Starve  him,  madam,  starve  him ;  marry  sir  Row- 
land, and  get  him  disinherited.  O,  you  would 
bless  yourself,  to  hear  what  he  said. 

Lady  Wis/i.  A  villain  !  superannuated  ! 

Foi.  '  Humph,'  says  he,  '  I  hear  you  are  lay- 
ing designs  against  me,  too  ;'  says  he,  '  and  Mrs 
Millamant  is  to  marry  my  uncle  ;' — he  does  not 
suspect  a  word  of  your  ladyship  :  '  but,'  says  he, 
'  I'll  fit  you  for  that ;  I  warrant  you  ;'  says  he,  '  I'll 
hamper  you  for  that,'  says  he,  '  you,  and  your 
old  frippery,  too,'  says  he,  '  I'll  handle  you — ' 

Ladi/  Wis/t.  Audacious  villain  !  handle  me  ! 
would  he  dui-st  r — Frippery  !  okl  frippery  !  Was 
there  ever  such  a  foul-mouthed  fellow  ?  I'll  be 
married  to-morrow;  I'll  be  contracted  to-night. 

Foi.  The  sooner  the  better,  madam. 

iMdy  Wish.  Will  sir  Rowland  be  here,  say'st 
thou  .?  when,  Foible  ? 

Foi.  Incontinently,  madam.  Xo  new  sherifFs 
wife  expects  the  return  of  her  husband  after 
knighthood,  with  that  impatience,  in  which  sir 
Rowland  hums  for  the  dear  hour  of  kissing  your 
ladyship's  hand  after  diinier. 

Lady  Viis/i.  Frippery  !  superannuated  frip- 
pery !  I'll  frippery  the  villain  ;  I'll  reduce  him  to 
frippery  and  rags  :  A  tatterdomallion — I  hope  to 
tee  him  hung  with  tatters,  like  a  Long-lane  pent- 
iiouse,  or  a  gibbet  thief :  A  slander-mouthed 
railer  !  I  warrant  the  spendthrift  prodigal  is  in 
^lebt  as  much  as  the  million  lottery,  or  the  whole 
fouyt  upon  a  birtli-day.    I';!  spoil  his  credit  with 


his  taylor.  Yes,  he  shall  have  my  niece  with  her 
fortune,  he  shall. 

Fot.  lie  I  1  hope  to  see  him  lodge  in  Ludgate 
first,  and  angle  into  Black  Friars  for  brass  far- 
things, with  an  old  mitten. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  dear  Foible  ;  thank  thee  for 
that,  dear  Foible.  He  has  put  mc  out  of  all  pa- 
tience. I  shall  never  recompose  my  feature-,  to 
receive  sir  Rowland  with  any  cjeconoiny  of  face. 
The  wretch  has  fretted  me,  that  I  am  absolutely 
decayed.     Look,  Foible  ! 

Foi.  Vour  ladyship  has  frowned  a  little  too 
rashly,  indeed,  madam.  The  are  some  cracks 
discernible  in  the  white  varnish. 

Lady  Wish.  Let  me  see  the  glass — Cracks, 
say'st  thou  ?  why,  I  am  arrantly  flayed  ! — I  look 
like  an  old  peeled  wall.  Thou  must  repair  me. 
Foible,  before  sir  Rowland  comes,  or  I  shall 
never  keep  up  to  my  picture. 

Foi.  I  warrant  you,  madam  ;  a  little  art  once 
made  your  picture  like  you ;  and,  now,  a  little 
of  the  same  art  must  make  you  like  your  picture. 
Your  pi^  ture  must  sit  for  you,  madam. 

Lady  Wis/i.  But  art  thou  sure  sir  Rowland  wiU 
not  fail  to  come  ?  or  will  he  not  fail,  when  he 
does  come?  will  he  be  importunate,  loible^  for, 
it  he  should  not  be  importunate — I  shall  ne\er 
break  decorums — I  -liali  die  \^nh  (onfusinn,  if  I 
am  foiced  to  advance — Oh,  no  !  1  can  never  ad- 
vance I — I  shall  swoon  if  he  should  expect  ad- 
vances. No,  I  hope  sir  Rowland  is  better  bred, 
than  to  put  a  lady  to  the  necessity  of  breaking 
her  forms.  I  won't  be  too  coy,  neither. — I  won't 
give  him  despair — But  a  little  disdain  is  not  amiss; 
a  little  scorn  is  alluring. 

Foi.  A  little  scorn  becomes  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Wish.  \es,  but  tenderness  becomes  me 
best — A  sort  of  a  dyingness  ! — You  see  that  pic- 
ture has  a — sort  of  a— Ha,  Foible?  a  swimming- 
ness  in  the  eyes  ! — Yes,  I'll  look  so  ! — My  niece 
affects  it,  but  she  wants  features.  Is  sir  Row- 
land handsome  ?  let  my  toilet  be  removed — I'll 
dress  above.  I'll  receive  sir  Rowland  here.  Is 
he  handsome  ?  don't  answer  me.  I  won't  know  : 
I'll  be  surprised;    I'll  be  taken  'oy  surprise. 

Foi.  By  storm,  madam,  sir  Rowland's  a  brisk 
man. 

Lady  Wish.  Is  he  ?  O,  then,  he'll  importune,  if 
he's  a  brisk  man.  Let  my  things  be  removed, 
good  Foible.  [Exit  Lady  Wish  fort. 

Enter  Mrs  Fainall. 

Mrs  Fain.  O,  Foible,  I  have  been  in  a  fright 
lest  I  should  come  too  late  !  That  devil,  iNIar- 
wood,  saw  you  in  the  park  w  itii  Mirabeil,  and,  I'm 
afraid,  will  discover  it  to  iny  lady. 

Foi.  Discover  what,  madam  ! 

Mrs  Fain.  Nay,  nay,  put  not  on  that  strange 
face.  I  am  privy  to  the  whole  design,  and  know 
that  Waifwell,  to  whom  thou  wert  this  morning 
married,  is  to  personate  Mirabel I's  uncle,  and,  as 
such,  wmniiig  my  lady,  to  involve  her  in   tliose 
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difScultics,  from  wliicli  INIirabcll  only  must  re- 
lease her,  by  liis  niakiri!^  liis  oomlitions  to  have 
my  cousin,  uiul  her  tortune,  left  to  licr  own  dis- 
posal. 

Foi.  O,  clear  madam,  I  be£;  your  pardon  !  It 
was  not  my  conlidenrc  in  your  ladysliip,  that  \\ as 
deHcienl ;  but,  I  tiiouj^lit  the  former  jjood  cor- 
respondence between  your  ladyship  and  Mr  Mira- 
bcll  might  have  hmdercd  his  comnmnicatin;;  tiiis 
secret. 

Airs  Fain.  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 

/'()/.  O,  dear  madam,  J\Ir  Miralxll  is  such  a 
sweet  wirmin^  ctnlleinitn — liut  y(jur  ladvsliij)  is 
the  pattern  of  ircnerosity-— >Swcet  lady,  to  be  so 
good!  Mr  Mirabell  cannot  chusc  but  i)c  grateful. 
I  find  your  ladyship  has  his  heart  still.  Now, 
madam,  I  can  safely  t<ll  your  ladyship  our  suc- 
cess. Airs  Marwood  has  told  my  lady ;  hut,  I 
warrant,  I  managed  myself.  I  turned  it  all  for 
the  better.  I  told  my  lady  that  Mr  Mirabell 
railed  at  her.  I  laid  horrid  things  to  his  charge, 
I'll  vow ;  and  my  lady  is  so  incensed,  that  she'll 
be  contracted  to  sir  Rowland  to-night,  she  says; 
— I  warrant  I  worked  her  up,  that  he  may  have 
her  for  asking  for,  as  they  say  of  a  Welch  mai- 
denhead. 

Mrs  Fain.  O  rare  Foiljle  ! 

Foi.  iMadam,  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  acquaint 
Mr  Miral)cll  of  his  success.  I  would  be  seen  as 
little  as  possible  to  speak  to  him ;  besides,  I  be- 
lieve madam  Marwood  watclies  me — Siie  has  a 
penchant ;  but,  I  know  INIr  Miraljcll  can't  abide 

her. [Cal/s.] — John — remove  my  lady's  toilet. 

Madam,  your  servant.  My  lady  is  so  impatient, 
I  fear  she'll  come  for  me,  if  I  stay. 

Mrs  Fain.  I'll  go  with  you  up  the  back-stairs, 
lest  I  should  meet  her.  [Eretint. 

Enter  Mns  Mauwood,  y/WH  t/ic  closet. 

iV/rs  ^lar.  Indeed,  Mrs  F.ngine,  is  it  thus  with 
you?  Are  you  become  a  go-between  of  this  im- 
portarrce.^  Yes,  I  shall  watch  you.  Why,  this 
wench  is  the  pas^-paitont,  a  very  master-key  to 
every  body's  strong-box.  My  friend  Fainall, 
have  you  carried  it  so  swimmingly.?  I  thought 
there  was  something  in  it ;  but  it  seems  it  is  over 
with  you.  Your  loathing  is  not  from  a  want  of 
appetite,  then,  but  from  a  surfeit;  else  you  could 
never  be  so  cool  to  fall  from  a  principal  to  be  an 
assistant :  to  pro(  urc  for  him  !  a  pattern  of  ge- 
nerosity, that  I  confess.  Well,  Mr  lainall,  you 
have  met  with  your  match.  ()  man,  man  !  wo- 
man, woman  !  The  devil's  an  ass  !  if  I  were  a 
painter,  I  would  draw  him  like  an  idiot,  a  drivel- 
ler, with  a  bib  and  bells.  Man  should  have  his 
head  and  horns,  and  woman  the  rest  of  him. 
Poor  siinj)lc  Heud  !  Madam  Marwoiid  has  a  pen- 
chant, but  he  can't  abide  her — Twere  better  for 
him  you  had  not  been  his  confessor  in  that  af- 
fair, withont^you  could  have  kept  his  counsel 
closer.     I  shall  not  prove  another  pattern  of  ge- 


nerosity— he  has  not  obliged  me  to  that  with 
those  excesses  of  himself;  and  now  I'll  have  none 
of  him.  Here  comes  the  good  lady,  panting  ripe ; 
with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  a  head  full  of  care, 
like  any  chemist  upon  the  day  of  projection. 

Enter  Lady  Wisufoet. 

Lady  Wish.  O  dear  Marwood,  what  shall  I  say 
fortius  rude  forgetfulncss.''  Ikit  my  dear  friend 
is  all  goodness. 

il/r.s-  Alar.  No  apologies,  dear  madam.  I  have 
been  very  well  entertained. 

Lt(cli/  Wis/i.  y\s  I'm  a  person,  I  am  in  a  very 
chaos  to  think  I  should  so  forget  myself — 13ut  I 
have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  really  I  know  not 
what  to  do — [Cu/ls.^ — Foible  ! — I  expect  my  ne- 
phew, sir  V\  ilfull,  every  moment,  too — Why, 
Foible — He  means  to  travel  for  impro\enient. 

Airs  Alar.  INIcahinks  sir  Wilfull  should  rather 
think  of  marrying,  than  travelling  at  his  years.  I 
hear  he  is  turned  of  forty. 

Jm(Ii/  Wish.  O,  he's  in  less  danger  of  being 
spoiled  by  his  travels — I  am  against  my  nephew'* 
marrying  too  young.  It  will  be  time  enough, 
when  he  comes  back,  and  has  acquired  discretion 
to  chuse  for  himself. 

Airs  Alar.  Mtthinks  Mrs  Millamant  and  he 
would  make  a  very  fit  match.  He  may  tra\  el  af- 
terwards. Tis  a  thing  very  usual  with  young 
gentlemen. 

Ladi/  Wish,  I  promise  you  I  have  thought  on't 
— And,  since  'tis  your  judgment,  I'll  think  on't 
again.  I  assure  you  I  will;  I  value  yoyr  judge- 
ment extremely.  On  my  word  I'll  propose  it. 
[Enter  Foible.]  Come,  come.  Foible — I  had  for- 
got my  nephew  will  be  here  before  dinner — I 
must  make  haste. 

Foi.  Mr  Witwould  and  Mr  Petulant  arc  come 
to  dine  with  your  ladyship. 

Ladi/  Wish.  ()  dear,  I  can't  appear,  till  I  am 
(Iressed.  Dear  Marwood,  shall  1  be  I'rce  with 
you  again,  and  beg  you  to  entertain  tlum  ?  I'll 
make  all  imaginable  haste.  Dear  friend,  excuse 
me.  \^Exeunt  Ladv  Wisuiort  and  Foible. 

Enter  I\Ir>s  Millamant  and  Mincing. 

Ali/l.  Sure,  never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as 
that  odious  nian.     Marwood,  your  servant. 

Airs  Alar.  You  have  a  colour;  what's  the  mat- 
ter.? 

Aim.  That  horrid  fellow,  Petulant,  has  pro- 
voked me  into  a  flame — I  have  broke  my  fan — 
INlincing,  lend  me  yours — is  not  all  the  powder 
out  of  my  hair  } 

Airs  Alar.  No.     What  has  he  done  ? 

Alitl.  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing ;  he  has  only 
talked — Nay,  he  has  said  nothing,  neither;  but  he 
has  contradicted  every  thing,  that  has  been  said. 
For  niv  part,  I  thought  Witwould  and  he  would 
have  quarrelled. 
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Mill.  I  vow,  mem,  I  thought  once  they  would 
have  fit. 

Mill.  Well,  'tis  a  lamentable  thins,  I  swear, 
that  one  has  not  the  liberty  of  cliusing  one's  ac- 
quaintance, as  one  does  one's  clothes. 

Mrs  Mar.  If  we  had  that  liberty,  we  should 
be  as  weary  of  one  set  of  acquaintance,  thou<:h 
never  so  good,  as  we  are  of  one  suit,  though  ne- 
ver so  fine.  A  fool  and  a  Doily  stuft"  would  now 
and  then  find  days  of  grace,  and  be  worn  for  va- 
riety. 

Mill.  I  could  consent  to  wear  them,  if  they 
would  wear  alike ;  but  fools  never  wear  out — 
They  are  such  drup-de-berrti  things  !  without  one 
could  give  them  to  one's  chambermaid,  after  a 
day  or  two. 

Mrs  Mar.  'Twere  better  so,  indeed.  Or  what 
think  you  of  the  play-house  ?  A  fine  gay  glossy 
fool  should  be  given  there,  like  a  new  masking 
habit  after  the  masquerade  is  over,  and  we  have 
done  with  the  disguise.  For  a  l^ool's  visit  is  al- 
ways a  disguise ;  and  never  admitted  by  a  woman 
of  wit,  but  to  blind  her  affair  with  a  lover  of 
sense.  If  you  would  but  appear  bare-faced  now, 
and  own  Mirabell,  you  might  as  easil}'  put  ofl' 
Petulant  and  Witwould,  as  your  iiood  and  scarf'. 
And  indeed  'tis  time,  for  the  town  has  found  it : 
the  secret  is  grown  too  big  for  tiie  pretence.  In- 
deed, Millamant,  you  can  no  more  conceal  it, 
than  my  lady  Strammel  can  her  face,  that  goodly 
face,  which,  in  defiance  of  her  Rhenish-wine  tea, 
will  not  be  comprehended  in  a  mask. 

Mill.  I'll  take  my  death,  IMarwood,  you  are 
more  censorious  than  a  decayed  beauty,  or  a  dis- 
carded toast.  Mincing,  tell  the  men  they  may 
come  up.  My  aunt  is  not  dressing  here;  their 
folly  is  less  provoking  than  your  malice.  \^Exit 
MiNcixG.]  The  town  has  found  it !  what  has  it 
found  ?  That  Miraljcll  loves  me,  is  no  more  a  se- 
cret, than  it  is  a  secret,  that  you  discovered  it  to 
my  aunt,  or  than  the  reason  why  you  discovered 
it  is  a  secret. 

Mrs  Mar.  You  are  nettled. 

Mill.  You're  mistaken.     Ridiculous  ! 

Mrs  Mar.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you'll  tear  another 
fan,  if  you  don't  mitigate  those  violent  airs. 

Mill.  Oh  silly  !  II a,  ha,  ha  !  I  could  laugh  im- 
moderately. Poor  JVIifabell !  His  constancy  to 
me  has  quite  destroyed  his  complaisance  for  all 
the  world  beside.  I  swear,  I  never  enjoined  it 
him,  to  be  so  coy — If  I  had  the  vanity  to  think 
he  would  obey  me,  I  would  conmiand  him  to 
shew  more  gallantry.  'Tis  hardly  well-bred  to  be 
so  particular  on  one  hand,  and  so  insensible  on 
the  other.  But  I  despair  to  prevail,  and  so  let 
liiui  follow  his  own  way.  Ihi,  ha,  ha!  Pardon 
me,  dear  creature,  I  nnist  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
though,  I  grant  you,  'lis  a  little  barbarous,  liu, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Airs  Mar.  What  pity  'tis,  so  much  fine  rail- 
lery, anfl  deUvered  with  so  signilicant  gesture, 
should  be  so  unhappily  directed  to  miscarry  ! 

Vol..  II. 


Mill.  Ha  ?  Dear  creature,  I  ask  your  pardon — 
I  swear  I  did  not  mind  vou. 

Mrs  Mar.  Mr  Mirabell,  and  vou  both,  may 
think  a  thing  impossible,  when  I  tell  him,  by  tell- 
ing you 

Mill.  O  dear  !  what .?  for  'tis  the  same  thing, 
if  I  hear  it — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs  Mar.  That  I  detest  him,  hate  him,  ma- 
dam. 

Mill.  O  madam  !  why,  so  do  t — And  yet  the 
creature  loves  me;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  How  can  one  for- 
bear laughing  to  think  of  it? — I  am  a  svbil,  if  I 
am  not  amazed  to  think  what  he  can  see  in  me. 
I'll  take  my  death,  I  think  you  are  handsomer — 
and  within  a  year  or  two  as  young — If  you  could 
but  stay  for  me,  I  should  overtake  you — But  that 
cannot  be — Well,  that  thought  makes  me  iDclan- 
cholic — Now  I'll  be  sad. 

Mrs  Mar.  Your  merry  note  may  be  changed 
sooner  than  you  think. 

Mill.  Do  ye  say  so  ?  Then,  I'm  resolved  I'll 
have  a  song  to  keep  up  my  spirits. 

Enter  Mixcing. 

Min.  The  gentlemen  stay  but  to  comb,  ma- 
dam; and  will  wait  on  you. 

Enter  Petulant  and  Witwoulp. 

Mill.  Is  your  animosity  composed,  gentlemen? 

Wit.  Raillery,  raillery,  madam ;  we  have  no 
animosity — We  hit  oft'  a  little  wit  now  and  then, 
but  no  animosity — I  he  falling-out  of  wits  is  like 
the  falling-out  of  lovers — We  aiirec  in  the  main, 
like  treble  and  base.     Ha,  Petulant ! 

Fet.  vVy,  in  the  main — But  when  I  have  a  hu- 
mour to  contradict — 

Wit.  Ay,  when  he  has  a  humour  to  contradict, 
then  I  contradict,  too.  Wliat,  I  know  mv  cue. 
Then  we  c(jntradicr  one  another  like  two  battle- 
dores ;  for  contradictions  beget  one  another,  like 
Jews. 

Pet.  If  he  says  black's  black — If  I  have  a  hu- 
mour to  say  'tis  blue — Let  that  pass — All's  one 
for  that.  If  I  have  a  humour  to  prove  it,  it  must 
be  granied. 

Wit.  i\ot  positi\cly  must — But  it  may — it 
may. 

Pet.  Yes,  it  positively  must,  upon  proof  posi- 
tive. 

117^  Ay,  upon  proof  positive  it  must;  but  upr 
on  proof  presumptive  it  only  may.  'I'hat's  a  lo- 
gical distinction,  now,  madam. 

Mrs  Alar.  I  perceive  vour  debates  are  of  im- 
portance, and  very  learnedly  handled. 

Pet,  Importance  is  one  tiling,  .md  learning  is 
another;  but  a  debate's  a  debate,  that  I  assert. 

Wit.  Petulant's.an  enemy' to  learning  ;  he  re- 
lies altogether  on  his  parts. 

Pet.  No,  I'm  no  enemy  to  learning;  it  lun-ts 
not  me. 

Mrs  Mar.  That's  a  sign  indeed  'lis  no  enemy 
to  you, 
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I'et.  N'o,  no,  'tis  no  enemy  to  any  bcnly,  but 
tl)ini  tliat  have  it. 

]\li//.  Weil,  an  illiterate  man's  n\y  aversion.  I 
w ondtr  at  the  impudence  ot'  an  illiterate  man,  to 
orifer  to  make  love. 

Wit.  That,  I  confess,  I  wonder  at,  too. 

Mi/i.  Ah  !  to  marry  an  i<j;uorant  !  that  can 
hardly  read  or  write. 

Pet.  Why  >hould  a  man  be  any  further  from 
lieing  married  ihouuli  he  can't  read,  than  he  is 
from  beinf;  han^id?  The  ordinan.'s  paid  for  set- 
tni^  the  p^alm,  and  the  parish  priest  for  readin<: 
the  ceremony.  And  for  the  rest  which  is  to  fol- 
low in  both  cases,  a  man  may  do  it  without  book — 
So  all's  one  for  that. 

]\li//.  D'ye  hear  the  creature?  Lord,  here's 
company  !  I'll  be  {^one. 

[Exeunt  MiLLAMANT  and  Minci.vc. 

Enter  Siu  WiLFULL  WiTWOULD,  in  a  riding 
di  ess,  and  Footman. 

Wit.  In  the  name  of  Bartholomew  and  his  fair, 
v\liat  iia\e  we  here? 

Mrs  Mar.  'I'is  your  brother,  I  fancy.  Don't 
you  know  him  ? 

H7/.  Xot  I — Ve<,  I  think  it  is  he — I've  almost 
forLiot  him;  1  have  not  seen  him  since  the  revo- 
lution. 

Foot.  Sir,  my  lady's  dressinsr.  Here's  com- 
pany; if  you  please  to  walk  in,  in  the  mean 
time. 

Sir  117/.  Dressinii !  What,  'tis  but  morninc 
litre,  I  warrant,  with  you  in  London;  we  should 
count  it  towarils  afternoon  in  our  parts,  down  in 
Shropshire — Why,  then,  belike  my  aunt  han't 
dineti  yet — lla,  friend? 

Foot.  Your  aunt,  sir? 

Sir  If  7/.  My  aunt,  sir  !  yes,  my  aunt,  sir,  and 
your  lady,  sir;  your  lady  is  my  aunt,  sir — Why, 
what,  dost  th'>ii  not  kn(jw  me,  friend  ?  Why,  then, 
send  .somebody  hither,  that  does.  How  long  hast 
thon  lived  with  thy  lady,  fellow,  ha? 

Foot.  A  week,  sir;  Ioniser  than  any  in  the 
house,  except  my  lady's  woman. 

Sir  Wii.  Why,  then,  belike  thou  dost  not  know 
thy  lady,  if  thou  seest  her;  ha,  friend  ? 

Foot.  W  hy,  truly,  sir,  I  cannot  safely  swear  to 
her  lace  in  a  moinm;;,  before  she  is  dressed,  'lis 
like  I  may  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  her  by  this 
time. 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  prithee,  try  what  tliou  canst 
do;  if  thou  canst  not  iriiess,  inquire  her  out; — 
dost  hear,  fellow  ?  and  tell  her,  h(;r  nephew,  Sir 
Wilful  Witwoulfl.  is  in  the  house. 

Fool.    I  shall,  sii-. 

Sir  l\il.  Hold  ye — hear  me,  friend  ;  a  word 
with  yi>u  in  your  ear:  Prithee,  who  are  these 
gallants? 

Foot.  Really,  sir,  I  caimot  tell ;  there  come  so 
many  here,  'tis  hard  to  know  them  all.         [Exit. 

Sir  Wi/.  Oons,  this  fellow  knows  less  than  a 
sturLijiii;  I  don't  think  a'  knows  his  own  name. 


Mrs  Mur.  'Mr  Witwonld,  your  brother  is  not 
bt  hind-hand  in  lorgett'ulness — I  fancy  he  has  for- 
got vou,  ti>o. 

H77.  I  hope  so — The  deuce  take  him,  that  re- 
members first,  1  say. 

Sir  Wi/.  Save  vou,  gentleman  and  lady. 

il/;-.s-  Mur.  I'or  shame,  Mr  Witwould  !  why, 
won't  yon  speak  to  him  ?  And  you,  sir. 

Wit.  I'etulant,  speak. 

Pet.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  Wi/.  Xo  otl'ence,  I  hope. 

[S(c/uteS  M.AKWOOD. 

Mrs  Mar.  No  sure,  sir. 

1177.  This  is  a  vile  dog,  I  see  that  already. — 
No  offence  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  to  him  ;  to  him,  Petu- 
lant ;  smoke  him. 

Pet.  It  seems  as  if  you  had  come  a  journey, 
sir;  hem,  hem.  [Sart'ei/ins  /lini  tou7iJ. 

Sir  WiL  Very  likely,  sir,  that  it  may  seem  so. 

Pet.  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir, 

.S7/-  117/.  May  be  not,  sir ;  thereafter  as  'tis 
meant,  sir. 

117/.  Smoke  the  boots,  the  boots  ;  Petulant, 
the  boots;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Pet.  Sir,  I  presume  upon  the  information  of 
your  boots. 

Sir  Wi/.  Why,  'tis  like  you  may,  sir :  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  information  of  my 
boots,  sir,  if  you  will  step  to  the  stable,  you  may 
inquire  further  of  my  horse,  sir. 

Pet.  Your  horse,  sir !  your  horse  is  an  ass, 
sir  ! 

Sir  Wi/.  Do  you  speak  by  way  of  ofTence,  sir  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  The  gentleman's  merry,  that's  all, 
sir- — S'iife,  we  shall  have  a  quarrel  betwi.xt  a 
horse  and  an  ass,  before  they  find  one  another 
out.  You  must  not  take  any  thing  amiss  from 
your  friends,  sir.     You  are  among  your  friends, 

here,  though  it  may  be  you  don't  know   it 

if  1  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  sir  V\  ilfull  Wit- 
wonld. 

Sir  Wi/.  Right,  lady;  I  am  sir  W^ilfull  Wit- 
would  ;  so  I  write  myself;  no  offence  to  any 
body,  I  hope;  and  nephew  to  the  lady  Wishfort 
of  this  mansion. 

Mrs  Alar.  Don't  you  know  this  gentleman, 
sir? 

Sir  Wi/.  Hum  !  What,  sure  'tis  not — Yea,  by'r 
lady  l)nt'lis — 'Sheart  !  I  know  not  whether  'tis  or 
no — Yea,  but  'tis,  by  tlu>  wrckin.  Brother  An- 
thony! what  'r<iny,  i'faith  !  what,  dost  thou  not 
know  me?   Hy'r  lady  nor  I  tlu'c,  thou  art  so  behi- 

ced,  and  so  beprriwigced 'Sheart !  what  dost 

not  speak  ?  art  thou  o'erjoyed  ? 

117/.  'Odso,  brother,  is  it  you?  your  servant, 
brother. 

Sir  117/.  Your  servant !  why  yours,  sir.  Your 
servant  again — 'Sheart,  and  your  friend  and  ser- 
vant to  that — And  a — (paff)  and  a  f1a]>-drae;on 
for  your  service,  sir ;  and  a  hare's  foot,  and  a 
hare's  scut  for  your  service,  sir  ;  an'  you  be  sw 
cold  and  so  courtly  ! 
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Wit.  No  offence,  I  hope,  brother. 

Sir  Wil.  'Sheart,  sir,  but  there  is,  and  much 
offence — A  plague  !  is  this  your  inns  o'court 
breeding,  not  to  know  your  friends  and  your  re- 
lations, your  elders,  and  your  betters  ? 

Wit.  Why,  brother  Wilfull  of  Salop,  you 
may  be  as  short  as  a  Shrewsbury  cake,  if  you 
please ;  but  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  modish  to  know- 
relations  in  town.  You  think  you're  in  the  coun- 
try, where  great  lubberly  brotlif  rs  slabber  and 
kiss  one  another,  when  tliey  meet,  like  a  call  of 
Serjeants — Tis  not  the  fashion  here;  'tis  not,  in- 
deed, dear  brother. 

Sir  Wil.  The  fashion's  a  fool  -.  and  you're  a 
fop,  dear  brother.  'Sheart,  I  have  suspected 
this — By'r  lady,  I  conjectured  you  were  a  fop, 
since  you  began  to  change  the  style  of  your  let- 
ters, and  write  in  a  scrap  of  paper  gilt  round 
the  edges,  no  bigger  than  a  subpcena.  I  might 
expect  this,  when  you  left  off  honoured  brother ; 

and  hoping  you  are  in  good  health To  begin 

with  a  Rat  me,  knight,  I'm  so  sick  of  a  last 
night's  debauch — Ods  heart,  and  then  tell  a  fa- 
miliar tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  and  a  wench 
and  a  bottle,  and  so  conclude — You  could  write 
news  before  you  were  out  of  your  time,  when 
you  lived  with  honest  Pimple-Nose,  the  attorney 
of  Furniyal's  inn — You  could  iiitreat  to  be  re- 
membered then  to  your  friends  round  the  w-re- 
kin.  We  could  have  gazettes,  then,  and  Dawk's 
letter,  and  the  Weekly  Bill,  till  of  late  days. 

Fet.  'Slife,  Witwould,  were  you  ever  an  attor- 
ney's clerk .''  of  the  family  of  the  Furnival's — Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Wit.  Aye,  aye,  but  that  was  but  for  a  while. 
Not  long,  not  long ;  pshaw,  I  was  not  in  my  o\\  n 
power,  then.  An  orphan,  and  this  fellow  was 
my  guardian  ;  aye,  aye,  I  was  glad  to  consent  to 
that,  man,  to  come  to  London.  lie  had  the  dis- 
posal of  me,  then.  If  1  had  not  agreed  to  that, 
I  might  have  been  bound  'prentice  to  a  felt-ma- 
ker in  Shrewsbury ;  this  fellow  would  have 
bound  me  to  a  maker  of  felts. 

Sir  Wil.  'Sheart,  and  better  liian  be  bound  to 
a  maker  of  fops,  where,  I  suppose,  you  have 
served  your  time  ;  and  now  you  may  set  up  for 
yourself. 

Mrs  Mar.  You  intend  to  travel,  sir,  as  I'm  in- 
formed. 

Sir  Wil.  Belike  I  may,  madam.  I  may  chance 
to  sail  upon  the  salt  seas,  if  my  mind  hold. 

J^et.  And  the  wind  serve. 

Sir  Wil.  Serve  or  not  serve,  I  sha'nt  ask  li- 
cence of  you,  sir;  nor  the  weather-cock  your 
companion.  I  direct  my  discourse  to  the  lady, 
sir ;  'tis  like  my  aunt  may  have  told  you,  ma- 
dam— Yes,  I  have  settled  my  concerns,  I  may 
say  now,  and  am  minded  to  see  foreign  parts. — 
If  an  how  that  the  peace  hold,  whereby,  that  is, 
taxes  abate. 

Mi's  Mar.  I  thought  you  liad  designed  for 
France  at  all  adventures. 


Sir  Wil.  I  can't  tell  that ;  'tis  like  I  may,  and 
'tis  like  I  may  not.  I  am  somewhat  dainty  in 
making  a  resolution  ;  because,  when  1  make  ir,  I 
keep  it.  I  don't  stand  shill  I,  shall  I,  then;  if  I 
say't,  I'll  do't :  but  I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a 
small  matter  in  town,  to  learn  somewhat  of  your 
lingo  first,  before  I  cross  the  seas.  I'd  gladly 
have  a  spice  of  your  French,  as  they  say,  where- 
by to  hold  discourse  in  foreign  countries. 

Mrs  Mar.  Here's  an  academy  in  town  for  that 
and  dancing,  and  curious  acomplishments,  calcu- 
lated purely  for  the  use  of  grown  gentlemen. 

Sir  ]Vit.  Is  there  r  'tis  like  there  may. 

Mrs  Alar.  No  doubt,  you  will  return  veiy 
mucli  improved. 

Wit.  Yes,  refaied  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from 
the  whale-ti^hing. 

Enter  Lady  Wishtort  and  Faixat.l. 

Lfidi/  Wish.  Nephew, you  are  v^elcome. 

Sir  Wil.  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Fain.  Sir  Wilfull,  your  most  faithful  servant. 

Sir  Wil.  Cousin  Fainali,  give  me  your  hand. 

Ludi/  Wish.  Cousin  Witwould,  your  ser\ant; 

Mr  Petulant,  your  servant Nephew,  you 

are  welcome  again,  ^^'lll  you  drink  any  thing  af- 
ter your  journey,  nephew,  before  you  eat?  din- 
ner's almost  ready. 

Sir  Wil.  I'm  very  well,  I  thank  you,  aunt — 
However,  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  offer. 
'Sheart,  1  was  afraid  you  would  have  been  in  the 
fashion,  too,  and  have  remembered  toha\e  forgot 
your  relations.  Here'syour  cousin  Tony ;  belike  I 
raay'nt  call  him  brother  for  fear  of  oft'ence. 

Ladi/  Wish.  O  he's  a  rallier,  nephew — ^ly 
cousin's  a  wit :  and  your  great  wits  always  rally 
their  best  friends  to  chuse.  W'hen  you  have 
been  abroad,  nephew,  you'll  understand  raillery 
better. 

[Fatnall  and  Mrs  INIarwood  talk  apart. 

Sir  Wil.  Why,  then,  let  him  hold  his  tongue  in 
the  mean  time  ;  and  rail,  when  that  day  comes. 

Enter  Mincing. 
Min.  Mem,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  your  la*- 
ship  that  dinner  is  impatient. 

Sir  Wii.  Impatient !  why,  then,  belike  it  won't 
stav,  till  I  pull  off  my  boots.  Sweet-heart,  can 
you  help  me  to  a  pair  of  slippers  ?  jNIy  man  is 
with  his  horses,  I  warrant. 

Ladi/  Wish.  Vy,  fy,  nephew  !  you  would  not 
pull  off  your  boots  here — Go  down  into  the  hall. 

Dinner  shall  stay  for  you 

[Exeunt  Mincing  and  Sir  Wilfull. 

My  nephe\v's  a  little  unbred;  you'll  pardon  him, 

madam.     Gentlemen,  will  you  walk  ?    vlarwood.? 

Mrs  Mar.  I   iollow  you,   madam,    before  sir 

Wilfull  is  ready. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Wishiort,  Petulant,  and 
Witwould. 
Fain.  Why,  then,  Foible's  a  procuress ;  an  ar- 
rant, rank,  nuitch-making  procuress.     And  I,  jr 
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seems,  am  a  husband,  a  rank  husVjaiul ;  and  my 
Wife  a  veiv  arrant,  rank  witV — all  in  the  way  of 
I  ho  world.  'Silealh  !  to  be  a  cuckold  by  antici- 
iiatiou,  a  cuckold  in  embryo  !  Sure  I  was  born 
with  buddinii  antlers  like  a  younp  satyr,  or  a  ci- 
tizen's child.  '.Nlealh  !  to  be  outwitted,  out-jilt- 
ed, out-matrinioiiied  !  It'  I  had  kt  pt  my  speed 
like  a  sta;:,  'twere  >omcwhat !  but  to  crawl  after, 
with  mv  horns  like  a  snail,  and  be  out-stripped 
by  my  wife — tis  scur\y  wedlock. 

Mrs  Mar.  iiien  shake  it  otV;  you  have  often 
wi>hed  for  an  opportunity  to  part ;  and  now  you 
have  it.  But  i.rst  prevent  their  plot ;  tlic  half 
of  Millamanl's  fortune  is  too  considerable  to  be 
parted  \>  ith  to  a  foe.  to  Mirabell. 

Fuiit.  Aye,  that  had  been  mine,  had  you  not 
made  that  fond  discovery  ;  that  liad  been  forfei- 
ted, had  they  been  married.  My  wife  had  ad- 
ded lustre  to  my  dislionour  by  that  increase  of 
fortune.  I  cf)uid  have  worn  them  tipt  with  j:old, 
though  mv  torehcad  had  been  furnished  like  a 
deputy-lieutenant's  hall. 

Mrs  J\i(ir.  They  may  prove  a  cap  of  mainte- 
nance to  you  still,  if  you  can  away  with  your 
wife.  And  she's  no  worse  tiian  when  you  had 
her.  You  manietl  her  to  keep  you  ;  and  if  you 
can  conlrne  to  have  iier  keep  you  better  than 
you  expected,  uhy  siiould  you  not  keep  her  long- 
er ih^in  you  intended.'' 

Film.  The  means,  the  means. 

il//-.s  Mar.  Discover  to  my  lady  your  wife's 
conduct ;  threaten  to  part  with  her ;  my  lady 
lo\e^  her,  and  will  come  to  any  composition  to 
save  her  reputation.  Take  the  opportunity  of 
breakins]:  it,  )u»t  ujjon  the  discovery  of  this  im- 
posture. My  lady  will  he  enraeed  beyond  bounds 
and  sacrifice  niece,  and  fortune,  and  all  at  thai 
coniimcture.  And  let  me  alone  to  keep  her 
warm  ;  if  she  should  flag  in  her  part,  I  will  nor 
I'ail  to  prompt  her. 

Fui/i.  This  has  an  appearance. 

Mrs  Alar  I'm  sorry  I  hinted  to  my  lady  to 
endeavour  a  match  between  Millamant  and  sir 
W  iifull;  that  may  be  an  obstacle. 

Fai/i.  O,  for  that  matter,  leave  me  to  manage 
him;  I'll  disable  him  for  that ;  he  will  drink  like 
a  Dane  :  after  dinner,  I'll  set  his  hand  in. 

Mrs  Mor.  Well,  how  do  you  stand  affected 
towards  your  lady.^ 

Fain.  Why,  faith,  I  am  thinkinc;  of  it.  Let  me 
see — I  am  married  already  ;  so  that's  over.  My 
witc  has  played  the  jade  with  me — Well,  that's 
over  too — I  ne\  ( r  loved  her,  or  if  1  had,  why 
that  would  have  been  over,  too,  by  this  time — 


Jealous  of  her  I  cannot  be,  for  I  am  certain  ;  so 
there's  an  end  of  jealousy.  Weary  of  her,  I  ara, 
and  shall  be — No,  there's  no  end  of  that;  no, 
no,  that  were  too  much  to  hope.  Thus  far  con- 
cerning my  repose.  Now,  for  my  reputation.  As 
to  mv  own,  I  married  not  for  it ;  so  that's  out 
of  the  (|uestion.  And  as  to  my  part  in  my  wife's 
— why,  she  had  parted  with  hers  before;  so, 
hriuiiini;  none  to  me,  she  can  take  none  from 
me;  'tis  asiainst  all  rule  of  play,  that  I  should 
lose  to  one,  who  has  not  wherewithal  to  stake. 

Mrs  Mar.  Besides  you  forget,  marriage  is  ho- 
nourable. 

Fain.  Hum  !  faith,  and  that's  well  thought  on; 
marriage  is  honourable,  as  you  say;  and,  if  so, 
wherefore  should  cuckoldom  be  a  discredit,  be- 
ing derived  from  so  honourable  a  root.'' 

j\Irs  Mar.  Nay,  I  know  not ;  if  the  root  be 
honourable,  why  not  the  branches.? 

Fain.  So,  so,  why  this  point  is  clear — Well, 
iiow  do  we  proceed  ? 

Airs  Alar.  I  will  contrive  a  letter,  which 
>hall  be  delivered  to  my  lady  at  the  time,  when 
that  rascal,  who  is  to  act  sir  Itowland,  is  with 
her.  It  shall  come  as  from  an  unknown  hand — 
for  tlu?  less  I  appear  to  know  of  the  truth,  the 
better  1  can  play  the  incendiary.  Besides,  I 
would  not  have  Foible  provoked,  if  I  could  help 
it,  because  you  know  she  knows  some  passages  : 
Nay,  I  expect  all  will  come  out;  but  let  the 
mine  be  s])ruiig  first ;  and  then  I  care  not,  if  I 
am  discovered. 

Fain.  If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I'll  turn 

my  wife  to  grass 1  ha\e   already  a   deed  of 

settlement  to  the  best  part  of  her  estate,  which 
I  wheedled  out  of  her;  and  that  you  shall  par- 
take at  least. 

Airs  Alar.  I  hope  you  are  convinced,  that  I 
hate  Mirabell  now?  you'll  be  no  more  jealous .' 

Fdiii.  Jealous!  no — by  this  kiss — let  husbands 
he  jealous;  but  let  the  lover  still  believe:  or,  if 
he  doubt,  Jet  it  be  only  to  endeai  his  pleasure,  and 
pre|)arc  the  joy  that  fr>llows,  when  he  proves  his 
mistress  true.  But  let  husbands' doubts  convert 
to  endless  jealousy  ;  or,  if  they  have  belief,  let  it 
corrupt  to  superstition,  and  blind  credulity.  I 
am  single,  and  will  herd  no  more  with  them. 
True,  I  wear  the  badge,  but  I'll  disown  the  or- 
der. And,  since  I  take  my  lea\e  of  them,  I  care 
not  if  I  leave  them  a  common  motto  to  their 
common  crest. 

All  husbands  must  or  pain  or  shame  endure; 

The  \vise  too  jealous  are,  fools  too  secure. 

[Eseuiit. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Continues. 


Enter  Lady  VVishfort  and  Foible. 

Ladi/  Wish.  Is  sir  Rowland  coming,  say'st 
thou,  Foible  ?  and  are  things  in  order  ? 

Foi.  Yes,  madam.  I  have  pnt  wax-lights  in 
the  sconces,  and  placed  the  tootincn  in  a  row  u\ 
the  hall,  in  tlieir  best  liveries,  with  the  coachinac. 
and  postilion  to  till  up  the  equipaiie. 

Ladi/  Wish.  Ila\e  you  pulvilled  the  coachman 
and  postilion,  that  tiicy  may  not  stink  of  the  sta- 
ble, when  sir  Rowland  conies  by? 

Foi.  Yes,  madam. 

Ladj/  Wish.  And  arc  the  dancers  and  the  nn: 
sic  ready,  that  he  may  be  entertained  in  all  poini 
with  correspondence  to  his  passion  ? 

Foi.  All  is  ready,  madam. 

Ladi/  Wish.  And — well — and  how  do  I  look, 
Foible? 

Foi.  Most  killing  well,  madam. 

Ludi/  Wish.  Well,  and  how  shall  I  receive 
him  ?  in  what  figure  shall  I  give  his  heart  the 
first  impression  ?  there  is  a  great  deal  in  tlie  firsi 
impression.  Shall  I  sit?  No,  I  won't  sit — I'll 
walk^-aye,  I'll  walk  from  the  door  upon  his  en- 
trance ;  and  then  turn  full  upon  him — no,  that 
will  be  too  sudden.     I'll  lie — aye,  I'll  lie  down — 

I'll  receive  him  in  my  little  dressing  room. 

There's  a  couch — Yes,  yes,  I'll  give  the  first  im- 
pression on  a  couch — I  won't  lie  neither,  but  loll 
and  lean  upon  one  elbow,  with  one  foot  a  little 
dangling  off,  jogging  in  a  thoughtful  way — yes — 
and  then,  as  soon  as  he  appears,  start,  aye,  start 
and   be   surprised,    and  rise  to  meet  him  in  a 

pretty  disorder yes oh  !    nothing  is  more 

alluring  than  a  levee  from  a  couch  in  some  con- 
fusion  it  shews  the   foot   to  advantage,   and 

furnishes  with  blushes,  and  recomposing  airs  be- 
yond comparison.     Hark  !  there's  a  coach. 

Foi.  'ris  he,  madam. 

Lad^  Wish.  O  dear !  has  my  nephew  made 
his  addresses  to  Millamant  ?  I  ordered  him. 

Foi.  Sir  WilfuU  is  set  in  to  drinking,  madam, 
in  the  parlour. 

Ladi/  Wish.  Odds  my  life,  I'll  send  hmi  to  her. 
Call  her  down.  Foible;  bring  her  hither.  I'll 
send  him  as  I  go — when  they  are  together,  then 
come  to  me.  Foible,  that  I  may  not  be  too  long 
alone  with  sir  Rowland. 

[Exit  Lady  Wish  tout. 

Enter  Millamant  and  Mrs  Fain  all. 

Foi.  Madam,  I  staid  here,  to  tell  your  lady- 
ship that  Mr  Mirabcll  has  waited  this  half  hour 
for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you,  thcjugh  my 
lady's  orders  were  to  leave  you  and  sir  WilfuH 
together.  Shall  I  tell  Mr  Mirabcll  that  you  are 
at  leisure  ? 

Mil.  No — what  would  the  dear  man  have  ?  I 


am  thoughtful,  and  would  amuse  myself.  Bid 
'lim  come  another  time. 

There  never  yet  was  zvoman  made. 
Nor  skull,  but  to  ie  cursed. 

[Repeating  and  walking  about, 
i'hat's  hard  ! 

Mrs  Fain.    You   are  very   fond   of  sir  John 
Suckling  to-day,  Millamant,  and  the  poets. 
Mil.  He  ?  aye,  and  filthy  verses — So  I  am. 
Foi.    Sir  VVilfull  is  coming,   madam.     Shall  I 
icnd  Mr  Mirabell  away  ? 

Mil.    Aye,    if  you    please.   Foible,   send  him 
iway — or  send  him  hither — ijust  as  you  will,  dear 
oible.     I  thmk  I'll  see   him — shall  I  ?    aye,  let 
■e  wretch  come. 
Thi/rsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 

[Repeating 

)car  Fainall,    entertain  sir   VVilfull — thou  hast 

;)l',ilosophy  to  undergo  a  fool;  thou  art  married, 

md  hast  patience 1  would   confer  with  my 

own  thoughts, 

Mrs  Fain.  I  am  obliged  to  yon,  that  you  would 
make  me  your  proxy  in  this  affair ;  but  I  have 
business  of  my  own. 

Enter  Sin  VVilfull. 

Oh  !  sir  Wilful,  you  are  come  at  the  critical  in- 
stant. There's  your  mistress  up  to  the  ears  in 
love  and  contemplation  ;  pursue  your  point ;  now 
or  never. 

Sir  Wil.  Yes;  my  aunt  will  have  it  so — I 
would  gladly  have  been  encouraged  with  a  bottle 
or  two,  because  I'm  somewhat  wary  at  first,  be- 
fore I  am  acquainted;  but  I  hope,  after  a  time, 
I  shall  break  my  mnid — that  is,  upon  further  ac- 
quaintance  \This   zchile   Millamant    u'alk.t 

about,  repeating  to  herself.] — So,  for  the  pre- 
sent, cousin,  I'll  take  my  leave — if  so  be,  you'll 
be  so  kind  to  make  my  excuse :  I'll  return  to  my 
company 

Mrs  Fain.  O  fy,  sir  VVilfull !  what,  you  must 
not  be  daunted. 

Sir  Wil.  Daunted  !  no,  that's  not  it ;  it  is  not 
so  much  for  that — for,  if  so  be  that  I  set  on't,  I'll 
do't.  But  only  for  the  present,  'tis  sufficient  till 
further  acquaintance,  that's  all — your  servant. 

Mrs  Fain.  Nay,  I'll  swear  you  shall  never  lose 
so  favourable  an  opportunity,  if  I  can  help  it. — 
I'll  leave  you  together,  and  lock  the  door. 

[Exeunt  Mrs  Fainall  and  Foiule. 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  nav,  cousin — I  have  forgot  my 
gloves.  What  d'ye  do  ?  'Sheart,  a'  has  locked  the 
door,  indeed.  1  think — nay,  cousin  Fainall,  open 
the  dooi- — 'Pshaw,  what  a  vixen  trick  is  this  ! — 
nay,  now,  a'  has  seen  me,  too — cousin,  I  made 
bold  to  pass  through,  as  it  were — I  think  this 
door's  enchanted 

Mil.  [Repeating.] 
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I  prithee,  spare  me,  gentle  hv/, 

Prfss  tne  no  more  for  that  slif^lif  toy. 

iiir  117/.  Allan  !  cousin,  your  servant. 

Mil.   T/iat  foolUh  trifif  of  a  heart 

^Sa-  Wilfuli  ! 

.S'/7-  Wil.  Yes — your  servant.  No  offence,  I 
iiojjc,  cousin. 

Mill.  [  Repeat]  ni;.] 

1  mi  ear  it  nill  not  do  its  part, 

Thutiiih  thou  dost  thine,  emploi/st  thy  pouer 
and  art. 
Natinal,  easy  Sucklius; ! 

Sir  Wil.  Anaii !  .Suckling  !  No  such  suckling, 
nritlior,  cousin,  nor  stripling;  I  tliank  Heaven, 
I'uj  no  minor. 

Mill.  Ah,  rustic  I  ruder  than  Gothic! 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  well,  I  shall  understand  your 
liui:o  one  of  these  days,  cou'^in ;  in  the  mean 
while,  I  nmst  answer  iti  plain  Kni;lish. 

^lill.  Have  vou  any  business  with  me,  sir  Wil- 
fuli ? 

Sir  Wil.  Not  at  present,  cousin.  Yes,  I  made 
bold  to  see,  to  come  and  know  if  that  how  you 
were  disposed  to  fetch  a  walk  this  evening;  if  so 
be,  that  1  might  not  be  troublesome,  1  would  have 
sought  a  walk  with  vou. 

i\Ull.   A  walk.?  what  then.' 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  nothing — only  for  tlie  walk's 
sake,  liiat's  all— 

iliiV/.  I  nauseate  walking;  'tis  a  country  diver- 
.sion ;  I  i(jath  tlic  country,  and  every  thing  that 
relates  to  it. 

Sir  Wil.  Indeed  !  ha!  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 
<io .'  nay'  tis  like  you  may — here  are  choice  of 
p'a.stimes  here,  in  town,  as  plavs,  and  the  likt^ ; 
iJiat  must  be  confessed,  indeed. 

Ji///.  Ah  IViourdie  !  1  hate  the  town,  too. 

Sir  Wil.  Dear  heart,  that's  nuicli — ha  !  that 
you  should  hate  them  both  !  ha  !  'tis  like  you 
may ;  there  are  some  can't  relish  tlie  town,  and 
Cithers  can't  away  with  the  country — 'tis  like  you 
may  be  one  of  those,  cousin. 

JSlill.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Yes,  'tis  like  I  may.  You 
have  nothing  further  to  say  to  me.' 

Sir  Wil.  Not  at  present,  cousin.  Tis  like,  when 
I  have  an  opportmiity  to  be  more  private,  I  may 
break   my   mind  in  some  measure — I  conjecture 

you  partly  guess however,  that's  as  time  shall 

try — but  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed,  as 
liiey  say. 

Mill.  If  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  sir  \ViI- 
full,  you  will  oljligc  iru?  by  leaving  me.  I  have, 
'y\-t  n;iw,  a  little  bnsineis 

Sir  Wil.  Enou'ih,  enough,  cousin ;  yes,  vcs,  all 
a  case — when  you're  disposed.  .\ow's  as  well  as 
smother  time;  and  another  time  as  well  as  now. 
All's  one  for  that — yes,  yes,  if  your  concerns  call 
yoM.  there's  no  liaste ;  it  will  keep  cold,  as  they 
say — cousin,  your  servant.  I  think  this  door's 
lucked. 

Mill.  You  may  go  this  way,  sir. 

.SV;-  Wil.  Your  servant,  then  ;  with  your  Iea\ c 
I'll  return  to  my  company.  \_Evit  Sir  NN'ii.rLLi.. 


Mil.  Aye,  aye  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Like  Fhotbus  sung  the  no  lessanirous  boy. 

Enter  JNIirabell. 

Mira.  Jjke  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. 
Do  you  lock  yourself  up  from  me,  to  make  my 
search  more  curious .'  Or  is  this  pretty  artifice 
contrived,  to  signify  that  here  the  chase  must 
end,  and  my  pursuit  be  crowned,  for  you  can  fly 
no  further.' 

Mill.  Vanity  !  No— I'll  fly,  and  be  followed 
to  the  last  moment;  though  I  am  upon  the  very 
verge  ot'  matrimony,  I  expect  you  should  solicit 
me  as  much,  as  if  1  were  wavering  at  the  grate 
of  a  monastery,  with  one  foot  over  the  threshold. 
I'll  be  solicited  to  the  very  last,  nay,  and  after- 
wards. 

Mira.  What,  after  the  last  ? 

Mill.  Oh  !  I  should  think  I  was  poor,  and  had 
nothing  to  bestow,  if  I  were  reduced  to  an  inglo- 
rious ease,  and  freed  from  the  agreeable  fatigues 
of  solicitation. 

Mtra.  But  do  you  not  know,  when  favours  are 
conferred  upon  instant  and  tedious  solicitation, 
tint  they  dnninish  in  their  value,  and  that  both 
the  giver  loses  the  grace,  and  the  receiver  les- 
sens his  pleasure. 

J\rill..  It  may  be  in  things  of  common  applica- 
tion ;  but  never,  sure,  in  love.  Oh  !  I  hate  a  li> 
ver,  that  can  dare  to  think  he  draws  a  moment's 
air,  independent  on  the  bounty  of  his  mistress. 
There  is  not  so  impudent  a  thing  in  nature,  as 
the  saucy  look  of  an  assured  man,  confident  of 
success.  The  pedantic  arrogance  of  a  \'ery  hus- 
band has  not  so  pragmatical  an  air.  Ah!  I'll 
never  marry,  unless  I  am  first  made  sure  of  my 
will  and  pleasure. 

Mira.  Would  you  have  them  both  before  mar- 
riage .'  Or  will  you  be  acquainted  with  only  the 
first,  now  .' 

Hfill.  Ah  !  don't  be  impertinent — my  dear  li- 
berty, shall  1  leave  thee .'  my  faithful  solitude, 
my  darling  contemplation,  must  I  bid  you,  then, 
adieu  .'  aye,  adieu — my  morning  thoughts,  agree- 
able wakings,  indolent  slumbers,  ye  douceurs,  ye 
sommeils  du  matin,  adieu — I  can't  do  it;  'tis 
more  than  impossible — positively,  Mirabell,  I'll 
lie  a-bed  in  a  morning,  as  long  as  I  please. 

Mira.  Then  I'll  get  up  in  a  morning  as  early 
as  I  please. 

Mill.  Ah  !  idle  creature,  get  up  when  you  will 
— and,  d've  hear,  I  won't  be  called  names,  after 
I  am  married  ;  positively,  I  won't  be  called 
names. 

Mira.  Names? 

Mill.  Aye,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear,  joy, 
jewel,  love,  sweeiheart,  and  the  rest  of  that  nau- 
seous cant,  in  which  men  and  their  wives  are  so 

tulsoinelv  f.tmiliar 1  shall  never  bear  that 

iiood  Mirabell,  don't  let  us  be  familiar  or  fond, 
nor  kiss  before  folks,  like  my  lady  I'adler  and  sir 
I'rancis:  nor  go  in  public,  together,  the  lirstiSun- 
dav,  in  a  new  chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  wliis- 
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pers ;  and  then  never  be  seen  tiicre  toeether 
again;  as  if  we  were  pruud  ot"  one  another  the 
first  week,  and  ashamed  of  one  another  ever  af- 
ter. Let  us  never  \isit  together,  nor  go  to  a 
play  together,  but  let  us  be  very  strange  and 
well-bred  :  let  us  be  as  strange  as  if  we  had  been 
married  a  great  while  ;  and  as  well-bred,  as  if  we 
were  not  married  at  all. 

JMira.  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  offer  r 
hitherto,  your  demands  are  very  reasonable. 

il////.  Trirtes — as  liberty  to  pay  and  receive  Ai- 
sits  to  and  from  whom  I  please ;  to  write  and  re- 
ceive letters,  without  interrogatories  or  wrv  faces 
on  your  part ;  to  wear  what  1  please ;  and  choose 
conversation  with  regard  only  to  my  own  taste ; 
to  have  no  obligation  upon  me  to  converse  with 
wits,  that  I  don't  like,  because  they  are  your  ac- 
quaintance; or  to  be  intimate  with  fools,  because 
they  may  be  your  relations  :  come  to  dinner, 
when  T  please  ;  dine  in  my  dressing-room,  when 
I'm  out  of  humour,  without  giving  a  reason  :  to 
have  my  closet  inviolate ;  to  be  sole  empress  of 
my  tea-table,  which  you  must  never  presume  to 
approach  without  first  asking  leave  :  and,  lastly, 
■wherever  I  am,  you  shall  always  knock  at  the  door, 
betore  vou  come  in.  These  articles  subscribed,  if 
I  continue  to  endure  you  a  little  longer,  I  may, 
by  degrees,  dwindle  into  a  wife. 

Mira.  Your  bill  of  fare  is  something  advanced 
in  this  latter  account.  Well,  have  I  liberty  to 
otfer  conditions — that  when  you  are  dwindled  in- 
to a  wife,  I  may  not  be  beyond  measui-e  enlarged 
into  a  husband } 

Mill.  You  have  free  leave ;  propose  your  ut- 
most; speak,  and  spare  not. 

Mini.  I  thank  you.  Imprimis,  then,  I  cove- 
nant, that  your  acquaintance  be  general ;  that 
you  admit  no  sworn  confidante,  or  intimate  of  your 
own  sex  :  no  she  friend  to  skreen  her  affairs  un- 
der your  countenance,  and  tempt  you  to  make 
trial  of  a  mutual  secresy  :  no  decoy-duck  to 
wheedle  you  a  fop-scrambiing   to  the  play  in  a 

mask then   bring  you  home  in  a  pretended 

fright,  wiien  you  think  you  shall  be  found  out — 
and  rail  at  me  for  missing  the  play,  and  disap- 
pointing the  frolic,  which  you  had  to  pick  me  up, 
and  prove  my  constancy. 

Mill.  Detestable  impi-imis  !  I  go  to  the  play 
in  a  mask  ! 

Mira.  Item,  I  article,  that  you  continue  to  like 
your  own  face,  as  long  as  I  shall :  and,  while  it 
passes  current  with  me,  that  yon  endeavour  not 
to  new-coin  it.  To  which  end,  together  with  all 
vizards  for  the  day,  I  prohibit  all  masks  for  the 
niglit  inade  of  oiled-skins,  and  I  know  not  what. 
In  short,  I  forbid  all  commerce  with  tiie  gentle- 
woman in  What-d've-call-it  court.  Item,  1  shut 
my  doors  against  all   procuresses  \\  ith    baskets, 

and  jjcnnyworths  of  nmslin,  china,  fans,  (kc. 

hail,  when  you  shall  be  breedmg 

Mill.  Ah  !  name  it  not ! 

]Slua.    I   denounce   against   all    strait-lacing. 


squeezing  for  a  shape,  till  you  mould  my  boy's 
head  like  a  sugar-loaf !  and,  instead  of  a  man- 
child,  make  me  father  to  a  crooked-billet.  Lastly, 
to  the  dominion  of  the  tea-table  1  submit — But 
with  proviso,  tliat  you  exceed  not  in  vour  pro- 
vince, but  restrain  yourself  to  native  and  simple 
tea-table  drinks — as  tea,  cliocolate,  and  coffee. 
As  likew-ise  to  genuine  and  authorised  tea-table 
talk — such  as  mending  of  fashions,  spoiling:  repu- 
tations, railing  at  absent  friends,  and  so  forth — ■ 
But  that,  on  no  account,  you  encroach  upon  the 
men's  prerogative,  and  presume  to  drink  healths, 
or  toast  fellows ;  for  prevcnti(jn  of  which,  1  ba- 
nish ail  foreign  forces,  all  auxiliaries  to  the  tea- 
table — as  orange-brandy,  all  amiiseed,  cinnamon, 
citron,  and  Barbadoes-waters,  together  with  ra- 
tafia, and  the  most  noble  spirit  of  Clary — But  for 
cowslip-wine,  poppy-water,  and   all  dormitives, 

those  I   allow. These  provisos   admitted,  in 

other  things  I  may  prove  a  tractable  and  comply- 
ing husband. 

Mill.  O  horrid  provisos  !  filthy  strong  \vatcrs  ! 
I  toast  fellows  !  odious  men  !  I  hate  your  odious 
provisos. 

Mira.  Then  we're  agreed.  Shall  I  kiss  your 
iiand  upon  the  contract }  And  here  comes  one  to 
be  a  witness  to  the  sealing  of  the  deed. 

Enter  Mrs  Faisall. 

Mill.  Fainail,  what  shall  I  do  >  Shall  I  have 
hini .''     I  think  I  must  have  him. 

Mrs  Fain.  Ay,  ay,  take  him,  take  him  !  what 
should  you  do  ^ 

Mill.  Well,  then — I'll  take  my  death,  I'm  in  a 
horrid  fright. — Fainail,  I  shall  never  say  it — well 
— I  think — ril  endure  you. 

Airs  Fiiiii.  Fy,  fy  !  have  him,  have  him,  and 
tell  him  so  in  plain  terms ;  tor  I  am  sure  you 
have  a  mind  to  him. 

J\Iill.  Are  you  .''  I  think  I  have — and  the  hor- 
rid man  looks  as  if  he  thought  so,  too.  Well,  you 
ridiculous  tiling  you,  I'll  have  you — I  won't  be 
kissed,  nor  I  won't  be  thanked — Here,  kiss  my 
hand  though — so  hold  your  tongue  now ;  don't  say 
a  word. 

Mrs  Fain.  Mirabell,  there's  a  necessity  for 
your  obedience ;  you  have  neither  time  to  talk, 
nor  stay.  My  mother  is  coming  ;  and,  in  my  con- 
science, if  she  should  see  you,  would  fall  into  fits, 
and,  may  be,  not  recover  time  enough  to  return 
to  sir  Rowland,  who,  as  Foible  tells  me,  is  in  a 
fairway  to  succeed.  Theret'ore,  spare  your  ecsta- 
cies  for  anotlier  occasion,  and  slip  down  the  back- 
stairs, where  Foible  waits  to  consult  you. 

Mill.  Ay,  go,  go  !  In  the  mean  time,  I'll  sup- 
pose you  have  said  something  to  please  me. 

J\Iiru.  I  am  all  obedience.  [Exit  Mira. 

Mrs  Fain.  Yonder's  sir  W' ilfull  drunk  ;  and  so 
noisy,  that  my  mother  has  been  forced  to  leave 
sir  Rowland  to  appease  him  ;  but  he  answers  her 
only  with  singing  aud  drinking — Wliat  they  mu/ 
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liave  (lone  by  liiis  time  I  know  not ;  but  Petulant 
mn\  lie  were  upon  quaiTcllin;:  as  I  came  by. 

Mi//.  Well,  if  Mirabcll  should  not  n'luke  a 
irood  husband,  I  am  a  lost  thing;  lor  I  tlnd  1  lo\e 
him  ^ioloutly. 

j\lrs  Fuin.  So  it  seems  ;  for  you  n\ind  not  what 
is  said  to  vou. If  you  doubt  him,  you  had  bet- 
ter take  up  with  sir  W  ilfull. 

Mi//.  How  can  vou  name  that  superannuated 
lubber  ?     fob  ! 

Enter  Witwould  //-om  drinliing. 

I\Irs  Fain.  8«»  !  is  the  fray  made  up,  that  you 
lia\  e  left  them  ? 

11'*/.  Left  them?  I  could  stay  no  longer 1 

have  lausihtd  like  ten  christenings — I  am  tipsy 
with  laushiui: — If  I  had  staid  any  longer  I  should 
luive  burst — I  must  have  been  let  out,  and  pier- 
ced in  the  sides   like  an  unsized  camlet Yes, 

yes,  the  fray  is  composed ;  my  lady  came  in  like 
a  Jio/i  prosc(]ui,  and  stopt  the  proceedings. 

Mi//.  What  was  the  dispute .'' 

117/.  That's  the  jest  ;  there  was  no  dispute. 
They  could  neither  of  them  speak  for  rage;  and 
so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two  roas- 
ting apples. 

Enter  Petulant  drunk. 

Now,  Petulant  ?  all's  over,  all's  well  ?  gad,  my 
head  begins  to  whim  it  about — vv!)y  dost  thou  not 
speak  ?  thou  art  both  as  drunk  and  as  mute  as  a 
fish. 

Pet.  Look  you,  Mrs  jNIillamant — if  you  can 
love  me,  dear  nymph — say  it — and  thnt's  the  con- 
clusion— pass  on,  or  pass  ofl' — that's  all. 

1177.  Thou  hast  uttered  volumes,  folios,  in  less 
than  decimo  sexto,  my  dear  Lacedemonian.  Sir- 
rah, Petulant,  thou  art  an  epitomizer  of  words  ! 

Pet.  Witwould — You  are  an  annihilator  of 
sense  ! 

Wit.  Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases;  and  doit 
deal  in  remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of 
pincushions  ! — Thou  art,  in  truth,  (metaphorical- 
ly speakinsr)  a  speaker  of  short-hand  ! 

Pet.  Thou  art  (v.ithout  a  figure)  just  one-half 
of  an  ass,  and  Bakh\  in,  yonder,  thy  half-brother, 
is  the  rest  ! — a  <reniini  of  asses  split  would  make 
just  four  of  you  ! 

117/.  Thou  dost  bite,  my  dear  nuistard-seed  ! 
Kiss  me  for  that. 

Pet.  Stand  olT !  I'll  kiss  no  more  males.  I 
liavc  kissed  your  twin  vonder  in  a  humour  of  re- 
conciliation, till  he  \Hiccup.]  rises  upon  my  sto- 
mach like  a  raddish. 

Mi/i.  Eh  !  filthy  creature — what  was  the  quar- 
rel ? 

Pet.  There  was  no  (piarrel — there  might  have 
lieen  a  quarrel. 

Wit.  If  there  had  been  words  enow  between 
them  to  have  expressed  provocation,  they  had 
uone  together,  by  the  cars,  like  a  pair  of  castanets. 

Pi t.  You  were  the  quarrel. 


.1/(7/.  Me  ! 

Pet.  If  I  have  the  humour  to  quarrel,  I  can 
make  less  matters  conclude  premises — if  you  are 
not  handsome,  what  then,  if  1  have  a  humour  to 
prove  it  ? — If  I  shall  haxe  my  reward,  sav  so;  if 
not,  (ight  for  your  face  the  next  time  yourself — 
I'll  go  sleep. 

H7/.  Do,  wrap  thyself  up  like  a  woodlouse, 
and  dream  revenge — and,  hear  me,  if  thou  canst 
learn  to  write  bv  to-morrow  morning,  pen  me  a 
challenge  ;   I'll  carry  it  for  thee  ! 

Pet.  Carry  your  mistress's  monkey  a  spider  ! 
go  flea  dogs,  and  read  romances  ! — I'll  go  to  bed. 

[P.iit  PuTUI.ANT. 

Mf'S  Fain.  lie's  horridly  drunk how  came 

you  all  in  this  pickle  } 

Wit.  A  plot,  a  i)lot,  to  get  rid  of  the  knight ! — 
Your  husband's  advice  ;  but  he  sneaked  off. 

Enter  Sir  Wii.fui.l  itrunic,  undJ-xDY  Wisii- 
lonT. 

Ladi/  Wia/i.  Out  upon't,  out  upon't !  at  years 
of  discretion,  and  compcjrt  yourself  at  this  ran- 
tipole  rate  ! 

.S7/-  117/.  No  offence,  aunt. 

L(u/i/  Wis/i.  Otfencc  !  as  I'm  a  person,  I'm 
asiiamed  of  you — fogh  !  how  you  stink  of  wine  ! 
d'ye  think  my  niece  will  ever  endure  such  a  bo- 
rachio  }     You're  an  absolute  borachio. 

Sir  117/.  Borachio  ! 

Ladi/  Wis/i.  At  a  time  when  you  should  com- 
mence an  amour,  and  put  your  best  foot  fore- 
most  

Sir  Wil.  'Shcart,  an  you  iirudge  me  your  liquor, 
make  a  bill — give  me  more  drink,  and  take  my 
purse. 

Sings.  Prit/ice  Jill  me  the  glass 

Tilt  it  /aug/i  in  mi/  face, 
Wit/i  a/e  t/iut  is  potent  and  mellow  ; 

He  that  uhinesf'or  a  lass 

Is  an  ignorant  ass, 
For  a  bumper  has  not  itsj'ellozc. 

But  if  you  would  have  me  marry  my  cousin,  say 
the  word,  and  I'll  do  it — ^^' ilfull  will  do  it,  that's 

the  word — W'ilfull  will  do  it,   that's  my  crest 

my  motto  I  ha\ c  forgot. 

Ladi/  Wish.  My  nepliew's  a  little  overtaken, 
cousin — but  'tis  with  drinking  your  health — On 
my  woi'd,  you  are  obliged  to  him- 

Sir  Wil.  In  rinorcritas,  aunt :  if  I  drunk  your 
health  to  day,  cousin — I  am  a  borachio.  But  if 
you  ha\e  a  mind  to  be  married,  say  the  word, 
and  send  for  the  piper;  Wilfull  will  do  it.  If  not, 
dust  it  awav,  and  let's  have  t'other  round — Tony, 
otls-heart,  where's  Tony  ? — Tony's  an  honest  fel- 
low ;  but  he  spits  after  a  bumper,  and  that's  a 
fault. 

Sings.  We''//  drinl\sand  rve'//  never  hu   done,  boi/s. 
Put  (he  g/ass,  then,  around  icith  the  sun. 
boys. 
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Let  Apollo's  example  invite  vs  ; 

ihr  he  is  dntnk  every  ni^ht, 

And  that  makes  him  so  blight. 
That  he's  able  next  morning  to  light  us. 

The  sun's  a  good  pimple,  an  honest  soaker,  he 
hits  a  cellar  at  voui  antipodes.  If  I  travel,  aunt, 
I  touch  at  vour  antipodes — your  antipodes  are  a 
good  rascally  sort  of  tojjsv-turvy  tellows — if  I  had 
a  bum|>cr,  I'd  stand  upoi;  mv  liead  and  drink  a 
healtli  to  tliem — A  match  or  no  match,  cousin 
with  the  liard  name? — aunt,  ^ViifuU  will  do  it. 

3////.  Your  pardon,  madam,  I  can  stay  no 
lonaor — Sir  Wilfill  i rows  very  powerful.  Egh  ! 
how  he  sinells !  1  shall  be  overcome,  if  I  stay. 
Come,  cousin. 

\_Fxennt  Millamant  and  Mrs  Fainall. 

Lady  Mish.  Smells  !  he  would  poison  a  tallow- 
chardler  and  his  family.  Beastly  creature,  I 
know  not  what  to  do  with  him. — Travel  quoth  a! 
ay,  travel,  travel  ;  get  thee  gone,  get  thee  gone, 
get  thee  but  far  enough,  to  the  Saracens,  or  the 
Tartars,  or  the  Turks — for  thou  art  not  lit  to  live 
in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  thou  beastly  pa- 
gan ! 

Sir  Wil.  Turks  !  no ;  no  Turks,  aunt ;  your 
Turks  are  infidels,  and  believe  not  in  the  grape. 
Your  Mahometan,  your  IMusselman,  is  a  dry  stin- 
kard— Xo  offence,  aunt.  My  map  says  that  your 
Turk  is  not  so  honest  a  man  as  your  Christian — 
I  cannot  find  by  the  map,  that  your  Mufti  is  or- 
thodox— ^vhereby  it  is  a  plain  case,  that  orthodox 
is  a  hard  word,  aunt,  and  \^Hi.cciip.^  -Greek  for 
claret. 

Sings,  To  drink  is  a  Christian  diversion, 

Unknozcn  to  the  Turk  or  the  Fei'sian  : 

Let  Mahometan  fools 

Live  by  heathenish  rules. 
And  be  damned  over  tea-cups  and  coffee ; 

But  let  British  lads  sing, 

Croun  a  health  to  the  king, 
And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  and  sophi. 

Enter  Foible,  and  u-hisners  Lady  WiSHroRT. 

Eh,  Tony ! 

Lady  Wish.  Sir  Rowland  impatient!  good  lack, 
what  shall  I  do  with  this  beastly  tumbril  ? — go 
lie  down  and  sleep,  you  sot — or,  as  I'm  a  person, 
I'll  have  you  bastinadoed  with  broomsticks.  Call 
up  the  wenches  with  broomsticks. 

Sir  Wil.  Alley  !  wenches  ?  where  are  the 
wenches  ? 

Lady  Wish.  Dear  cousin  Witwonld,  get  him 
away,  and  you  will  bind  me  to  you  inviolablv. 
I  have  an  at^'airof  moment,  that  invades  me  with 
some  precipitation — you  will  oblige  me  to  all  fu- 
turity. 

Wit.  Come,  knight plague  on  him,  I  don't 

know  what  to  say  to  him — will  you  go  to  a  cock- 
inatch .'' 

Vol  II. 


Sir  Wil.  With  a  wench,  Tony  ?  let  me  bite 
your  check  for  that. 

Wit.  Horrible  !  he  has  a  breath  like  a  bag- 
pipe— Ay,  ay,  come,  will  you  march,  my  Salo- 
pian ? 

Sir  Wil.  Lead  on,  little  Tony — I'll  follow  thee, 
my  Anthony,  my  Tanthony;  sirrah,  thou  shalc 
be  my  Tantony,  and  I'll  be  thy  pig. 

And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  and  sophi. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Wilfull,  Mr  Witvvould, 
and  Foible. 
Lady  Wish.  This  will  never  do.     It  will  never 
make  a  match — At  least,  before  he  has  been  a- 
broad. 

Enter  Waitwell,  disguised,  as  for  Sir  Row-r 

LA.ND. 

Dear  sir  Rowland,  I  am  confounded  with  confu- 
sion at  the  retrospection  of  my  own  rudeness. — 
I  have  more  pardons  to  ask  than  the  pope  distri- 
butes in  the  year  of  jubilee.  But,  I  hope,  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  so  near  an  alliance— we  may 
unbend  the  severity  of  decorum — ■ — and  dispense 
with  a  little  ceremony. 

Wait.  My  impatience,  madam,  is  the  eflTect  of 
my  transport;  and,  till  I  have  the  possession  of 
your  adorable  person,  I  am  tantalized  on  the  rack, 
and  do  but  hang,  madam,  on  the  tenter  of  ex- 
pectation. 

Lady  Wish.  You  have  excess  of  gallantry,  sir 
Rowland;  and  press  things  to  a  conclusion  with 
a  most  prevailing  vehemence — But  a  day  or  two 
for  decency  of  marriage. 

Wait.  For  decency  of  funeral,  madam.  The 
delay  will  break  my  heart — or,  if  that  should  fail, 
I  shall  be  poisoned.  My  nephew  will  get  an  ink- 
ling of  my  designs,  and  poison  me — and  I  would 
willingly  starve  him  before  I  die — I  would  gladly 
go  out  of  the  world  with  that  satisfaction,  that 
would  be  some  comfort  to  me,  if  I  could  but 
live  so  long  as  to  be  revenged  on  that  unnatural 
viper. 

Lady  Wish.  Is  he  so  unnatural,  say  you .''  truly, 
I  would  contribute  much,  both  to  the  saving  of 
your  life,  and  the  accomplishment  of  your  re- 
venge.— Not  that  I  respect  myself;  though  he 
has  been  a  perfidious  wretch  to  me. 

Wait.  Perfidious  to  you  ! 

Lady  Wish.  (),  sir  Rowland,  the  hours,  that  he 
has  died  away  at  my  feet;  the  tears,  that  he  has 
shed  ;  the  oaths,  that  he  has  sworn ;  the  palpita- 
tions, that  he  has  felt;  the  trances  and  tremblings, 
the  ardours  and  the  ecstasies,  the  kneelings  and 
the  risings,  the  heart-heavings  and  the  hand- 
jrippings,  the  pangs  and  the  pathetic  regards  ot 
his  protesting  eyes  !  O,  no  memory  can  register. 

Wait.  What,"  iny  rival  !  is  the  rebel  my  rival.? 
a'dies. 

Ladi/  Wish.  No,  don't  kill  him  at  once,  sir 
Rowland  ;  starve  him  gradually,  inch  by  inch. 

Wcfit.  1*11  do  it.    In  three  weeks  he  shall  be 
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barcfiJOt ;  in  a  month  out  at  knpcs  with  bcstiins 
an  alms — he  shall  starve  upward  and  upward, 
till  he  lias  nothiinj  iivins;  hut  his  head,  and  tin  n 
no  out  in  a  stink,  like  a  candle's  end  upon  a  save- 
all. 

Lddi/  Wish.  Well,  sir  Rowland,  vou  have  the 
way — \'()u  are  no  novice  in  the  labyrinth  of  love 
— You  lia\e  the  clue — But,  as  1  am  a  person,  sir 
Kowland,  vou  must  not  attribute  niv  yieldins:  to 
anv  sinister  appetite, or  indiiiestion  ot"wi(|f)\\  hood; 
nor  impute  mv  complarencv  to  any  lethart;y  of 
continence  —  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  prone 
to  any  iteration  of  nuptials — 

Wait.   I'ar  be  it  tVom  me — 

I.ui/i/  Wia/i.  If  you  do,  I  protest  I  must  recede 
— or  think  that  I  iiave  made  a  prostitution  of  dt- 
corMuis;  but,  in  tlie  vehemence  of  compassion, 
and  to  save  the  life  ot  a  person  of  so  much  im- 
port nice — 

]i'aU.  I  esteem  it  so — 

Lady  Wish.  Or  else  you  wrong  my  condescen- 
sion— 

Halt.  I  do  not,  I  do  not — 

Ludi/  Wish.  Indeed,,  yon  do. 

W(i:i.  I  do  n(jt,  fair  shrine  of  virtue. 

Lii./i/  Wish.  If  you  think  the  least  scruple  of 
carr.i  ity  was  an  ineredicut — 

Wait.  Dear  madam,  no.  You  are  all  camphire 
and  frankincense  ;  all  chastity  and  odour. 

Ludj/  Wish.  Or  that — 

Enter  Foim.E. 

Foi.  .Nladam,  the  dancers  are  ready,  and  there's 
one  with  a  letter,  who  nmst  deliver  it  into  your 
own  hands. 

Ladi/  Wish.  Sir  Rowland,  will  you  s.\vc  me 
leave  '  think  favourably,  judijc  candidly,  and  con- 
clude you  have  found  a  person,  who  would  suf- 
fer racks  in  honour's  cause,  dear  sir  Rowland, 
and  will  wait  on  you  incessantly 

[Erit  Lady  Wishiort. 

]Vait.  Fy,  fy  ! — NN'hat  a  slavery  have  I  under- 
gone !  Spouse,  hast  thou  any  cordial  ?  I  want 
spirits. 

Foi.  What  a  washy  roL'ue  art  thou,  to  pant 
thus  for  a  rpiarter  of  an  hour's  lying  and  swearini: 
to  a  fine  lady  ! 

]]iiif.  (),  siie  is  the  antidote  to  desire.  Spouse, 
thou  wilt  fare  the  worse  for  it.  liy  this  hand,  I'd 
rather  he  a  chairman  in  the  doi;-days — than  act 
sir  Rowland  till  this  time  to-morrow. 

E/itir  Lady  ^^'IS^I0RT  uilh  a  letter. 
Ladi/  Wish.  Call  in  the  dancers; — Sir  Row- 
land, we'll  sit,  if  you  please,  and  see  the  enter- 
tainment. [Dance.]  Now,  with  your  permission, 
sir  Rowland,  I  will  peruse  my  letter — I  would 
open  it  in  your  presence,  because  I  would  not 
make  you  uneasy.  If  it  should  make  vou  uneasv 
J  would  binn  it — speak,  if  it  does — but  you 
may  see,  the  superscription  is  like  a  woman's 
hand. 


Foi.  By  heaven  !  Mrs  Marwood's.  I  know  it. 
Mv  heart  akes — jirt  it  from  her —  [To  him. 

ir«/7.  A  woman's  hand!  No,  madam,  that's  no 
woman's  hand,  I  see  that  already.  That's  some- 
body, whose  throat  must  be  cut. 

Lady  Wish.  Nay,  sir  Rowland,  since  you  cive 
me  a  proof  of  your  passion  by  your  jealousy,  I 
promise  you  I'll  make  a  return,  by  a  frank  com- 
mimication — You  shall  see  it — we'll  open  it  to- 
^'cther — look  you  \\eTC.—  Reails — '  Madam,  thouc^h 
unknown  to  you,'  (Look  you  there,  'tis  from  no- 
ijodv,  that  i  know)  '  I  have  that  honour  for  your 
character,  that  1  think  myself  oblii;ed  to  let  you 
know  yon  are  abused.  lie,  who  pretends  to  be 
sir  Rowland,  is  a  cheat  and  a  rascal — '  O  hea- 
ven's !  what's  this  r 

Foi.  Unfortunate,  all's  ruined  ! 
]]  ait.  How,  how  !  let  lue  see,  let  me  see; — 
[Heading.] — '  A  rascal,  and  disguised,  and  sub- 
orned for  that  imposture,' — O  villainy  !  O  villainy ! 
— '  By  the  (ontrivauce  ot" — 

Ladi/  Wish.  I  shall  faint,  1  shall  die,  ho! 
Foi.  Say,  'tis  your  nephew's   hand. — Quickly, 
his  plot,  swear  it,  swear  it. — 

]]'aif.  Here's  a  villain,  madam  !  don't  you  per- 
ceive it,  don't  you  see  it? 

Ladi/  l\  ish.  Too  well,  too  well ;  I  have  seen 
too  much. 

Wait.  I  told  you  at  first  I  knew  the  hand  :  a 
wo'iian's  hand  !  The  rascal  writes  a  sort  of  a  large 
hand  ;  your  Roinan  hand — I  saw  there  was  a 
throat  to  be  cut  presently.  If  he  were  my  son, 
as  he  is  my  nephew,  I'd  pistol  him — 

Foi.  O,  treacliery  !  But  arc  you  sure,  sir  Row- 
land, it  is  his  writing.^ 

Wait.  Sure!    Am   I  here?  Do  I   live?  Del 
lo\e  this  pearl  of  India?  I  have  twenty  letters  in 
my  pocket  fr(jm  him,  in  the  same  character. 
Ladi/  Wish.  How  ! 

Foi.  O,  what  luck  it  is,  sir  Rowland,  that 
vou  were  present  at  this  juncture  !  this  was  the 
business  that  brought  Mr  INIirabell  disguised  to 
madam  Millamant  this  afternoon.  I  thought 
something  was  contriving,  when  he  stole  by  me, 
and  would  have  hid  his  face. 

Lady  Wish.  How,  how  ! — I  heard  tlie  villain 
was  in  the  house,  indeed ;  and,  now,  I  remem- 
ber, my  niece  went  awav  abruptly,  wiien  sirWil- 
full  was  to  ha\c  made  Ins  addresses. 

Foi.  Then,  then,  madam,  Mr  Mirabell  waited 
for  her  in  her  chamljcr  !  but,  1  would  not  tell 
your  ladyship,  to  discompose  you,  when  you  were 
to  receive  sir  Rowland. 

Waif.  Enough,  his  date  is  short. 
Foi.  No,   good  sir  Rowland,   don't  incur  the 
taw. 

Wait.  I>aw  !  I  care  not  for  law.  I  can  but 
die  ;  and,  'tis  in  a  eood  cause — My  lady  shall  be 
satisfied  of  my  truth  anil  mnoccnce,  though  it 
cost  me  mv  life. 

Ladi/  ]]  ish.  No.  dear  su-  Rowland,  don't  fight; 
if  you  should  be  killed,  1  umit  never  shew  my 
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face  :  Or  hantjed  ! — 0,  consider  my  reputation, 
sir  Rowland! — No,  you  shan't  liijjlit — I'll  go  in 
and  examine  my  niece  ;  I'll  make  lier  confess,  i 
conjure  you,  sir  Rowland,  by  all  your  love,  not 
to  tight. 

Wait.  I  am  charmed,  madam ;  I  obey.  But 
some  proof  you  must  let  me  give  you.  I'll  go  for 
a  black  box,  which  contains  the  writings  of  my 
whole  estate,  and  deliver  that  into  your  hands. 

Laclj/  Wish.  Ay,  dear  sir  Rowland,  that  will 
be  some  comfort;  bring  the  black  box. 


Wait.  And,  may  I  presume  to  bring  a  contract 
to  be  signed  tliis  night  ?   Alay  I  hope  so  far  ? 

Ladt/  Wis/i.  Bring  what  you  will  ;  but  come 
dive,  pray,  come  alive.  O,  this  is  a  happy  dis- 
covery ! 

Wait.  Dead  or  alive,  I'll  come — and,  married 
we  will  be,  in  spite  of  treachery.  Come,  my 
buxom  widow  : 

Ere  long,  you  shall  substantial  proof  receive, 
That  I'm  an  arrant  knight 

Foi.  Or  arrant  knave.  \ Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.—Conti?iUes. 


Lady  WisnroRX  and  I'oible. 

Ladi/  Wish.  Out  of  my  house,  out  of  my  house, 
thou  viper,  thou  serpent,  that  I  have  fostered  ! 
thou  bosom  traitress,  that  1  raised  from  nothmg  ! 
Begone,  begone,  begone  !  go,  go  ! —  That  I  took 
from  washing  of  old  gauze,  and  weaving  of  dead 
hair,  with  a  bleak  blue  nose,  over  a  chatfing-dish 
of  starved  embers,  and  dining  behind  a  traverse- 
rag,  in  a  shop  no  bigger  than  a  birdcage, — go,  go  I 
starve  again,  do,  do. 

Foi.  Dear  madam,  I'll  beg  pardon  on  my 
knees. 

Lady  Wish.  Away  !  out,  out !  go,  set  up  for 
yourself  again — do,  drive  a  trade,  do,  with  your 
three-pennyworth  of  small  ware,  flaunting  upon 
a  pack-thread,  under  a  brandy-seller's  bulk,  or 
against  a  dead  wall  by  a  ballad-monger.  Go, 
hang  out  an  old  frisoneer-gorget,  with  a  yard  of 
yellow  Colberteen,  again;  do;  an  old  gnawed 
mask,  two  rows  of  pins,  and  a  child's  tiddle;  a 
glass  necklace,  with  the  beads  broken,  and  a 
quilted  night-cap  with  one  ear.  Go,  go,  drive  a 
trade.  These  were  your  commodities,  you 
treacherous  trull !  this  was  the  merchandise  you 
dealt  in,  \vhen  I  took  you  into  my  house,  placed 
you  next  mvself,  and  made  you  governante  of 
my  whole  family.  You  have  forgot  this,  have 
you,  now  you  have  feathered  your  nest  ? 

Foi.  No,  no,  dear  madam  !  Do  but  hear  me ; 
have  but  a  moment's  patience — I'll  confess  all. 
Mr  Mirabell  seduced  me  ;  I  am  not  the  first,  that 
he  has  wheedled  with  his  dissembling  tongue ; 
your  ladyship's  own  wisdom  has  been  deluded  by 
him;  then,  how  should  I,  a  poor  ignorant,  de- 
fend myself?  O,  madam  !  if  you  knew  but  what 
he  promised  me ;  and  how  he  assured  me  your 
ladyship  should  come  to  no  damatie — Or  else  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  should  not  have  bribed  me 
to  conspire  against  so  good,  so  sweet,  so  kind  a 
lady  as  you  have  been  to  me. 

Ladi/  Wish.  No  damage  !  What !  to  betray 
ine,  and  marry  me  to  a  cast  serving-man  !  to 
make  me  a  receptacle,  an  hospital  for  a  decayed 
pimp  !  No  damage!  O  ■'■on  frontless  impudence, 
Viore  than  a  big-bellied  actress  ! 


Foi.  Pray,  do  but  hear  me,  madam  ;  he  could 
not  marry  your  ladyship,  madam — No,  indeed, 
his  marriage  was  to  have  been  void  in  law;  for, 
he  was  married  to  me  first,  to  secure  your  lady- 
ship. Yes,  indeed;  I  inquired  of  the  law  in  that 
case,  before  I  would  meddle  or  make. 

Ludi/  Wish.  What,  then,  I  have  been  your  pro- 
perty, have  I ?  I  have  been  convenient  to  you, it 
seems — while  you  were  catering  for  Mirabell,  I 
have  been  broker  for  you  !  What,  have  you  made 
a  passive  bawd  of  me? — This  exceeds  all  prece- 
dent ;  [  am  brought  to  tine  uses,  to  become  a 
botcher  of  second-hand  marriages  between  Abi- 
gails and  Andrews !  I'll  couple  you.  Yes,  Til 
baste  you  together,  you  and  your  Philander.  I'll 
Duke's-Place  you,  as  I'm  a  person.  Your  turtle 
is  in  custody  already  :  you  shall  coo  in  the  same 
cage,  if  there  be  a  constable  or  warrant  in  the 
parish.  [E.vif. 

Foi.  O  that  ever  I  was  born  !  O  that  I  w  as  ever 
married  ! — a  bride  I  ay,  1  shall  be  a  Bridewell 
bride,  oh  ! 

Enter  Mrs  Fatnali, 

Mrs  Fain.  Poor  Foible,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Foi  ()  madam,  my  lady's  gone  for  a  constable  ? 
I  shall  be  had  to  a  justice,  and  put  to  Bridewell 
to  beat  hemp ;  poor  Waitwell's  gone  to  prison 
already. 

Mrs  Fain.  Have  a  good  heart,  Foible  ;  .Mira- 
bell's  gone  to  give  securiiy  for  him.  This  is  all 
iMarwood's  and  mv  husband's  doing. 

Foi.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,  madam;  she  was  in 
my  lady's  closet,  and  overheard  all  that  you  said 
to  me  before  dinner.  She  sent  the  letter  to  my 
lady ;  and  that  missing  effect,  Mr  Fainall  laid 
this  plot  to  arrest  Waitwell,  when  he  pretended 
to  go  for  the  papers ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Mrs 
Marwood  declared  all  to  my  lady. 

Mrs  Fain.  Was    there  no  mention  made   of 

me    in    the    letter  ? My  mother    does    not 

suspect  my  being  in  the  confederacy  ?  I  fancy 
Marwood  has  not  told  her,  though  s!ie  has  told 
my  husband. 

Foi.  Yes,  madam ;  bul  my  lady  did  not  see 
that  part :  we  stifled  the  letter  before  she  read 
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50   far.      Has  tliat  mischievous  devil    told  Mr 
Fuinall  of  your  ladyslup  then  ? 

Mrs  Fain.  Av,  all's  out;  my  alTair  with  Mira- 
bell,  cvcrv  thin?;  discovtred.  This  is  the  lust  day 
of  our  liviiif:  together,  tliat'smy  comfort. 

Foi.  Indeed,  madam  !  and  so  'tis  a  comfort, 
ifvou  knew  all — lie  has  been  even  with  ymir 
lath>hip;  which  1  could  have  told  you  loii>: 
enough  since ;  but  1  love  to  keep  peace  and 
qvunness  hy  my  cood  will  :  I  had  ratiier  brin;: 
friends  together,  than  set  them  at  disianttu  But 
]Mrs  Marwotid  and  he  are  nearer  related  than 
e\er  their  jjarciits  thoujiht  for. 

Mm  Fain.  Say'st  thou  so,  Foible  ?  Canst  thou 
pro\  c  this  ? 

Foi.  I  can  take  niv  oath  of  it,  madam  ;  so  can 
l\lrs  Mincins;.  We  have  had  many  a  fair  word 
from  madam  IMarwood,  to  conceal  somethinjr,that 
passed  in  <uir  chamber  one  evenint:,  when  we 
■were  at  Hyde  J^ark  ; — and  we  were  thought  to 
have  sione  a  walkiny;:  but  we  went  up  una- 
wares,  thoui'ii    we    were    sworn  to    secrecy, 

too;  madam  IMarwood  took  a  hook,  and  swore  us 
upon  it :  but  it  was  but  a  book  of  poems. — So 
Ion;;  as  it  was  not  a  bihlc-oath,  we  may  break  it 
with  a  safe  conscience. 

Mrs  Fuiv.  This  discovery  is  the  most  oppor- 
tune tiling  I  could  wish — Now,  Mincing  ! 

Enter  Mincing. 

M/n.  My  lady  would  speak  with  Mrs  Foible, 
mem.  Mr  Mirabell  is  with  her;  he  has  set  your 
spouse  at  liberty,  Mrs  Foible,  and  would  liave 
you  hide  yourself  in  my  lady's  closet,  till  my  old 
hi(i\'i  anger  is  abated.  O,  my  old  huly  is  in  a 
peiilous  passion,  at  something  Mr  Fainall  lias 
said ;  he  swears,  and  my  old  lady  cries.  There's 
a  fearful  hurricane,  I  vow.  He  says,  mem,  how 
that  he'll  have  my  lady's  fortune  made  over  to 
him,  or  he'll  be  divorced. 

Mrs  Fain.  Does  your  lady  or  ]\Iirabell  know- 
that  ! 

]\Iiii.  Yes,  mem,  they  have  sent  me  to  sec  if 
Sir  WilfuU  be  sober,  and  to  bring  him  to  them. 
IMy  lady  is  resolved  to  have  him,  I  think,  rather 
than  lose  sucli  a  vast  sum  as  six  thousand 
])0uiids.  (),  come  Mrs  Foible;  T  hear  my  old 
lady. 

j\Irs  Fain.  Foible,  you  must  tell  Mincing,  that 
she  must  prepare  to  vouch  when  I  call  her. 

Foi.  Yes,  yes,  madam. 

][Un.  (),  yes,  mem,  Fll  vouch  any  thing  for 
vour  ladyship's  service,  be  what  it  will. 

\^Exeunt  Foiule  and  AHncixg. 

Enter  L.vdy  Wish  fort  and  Mns  ]\I.\Rwoon. 
Jdidy  Wish.  O  my  dear  friend,  how  can  I  enu- 
merale  the  benefits  that  I  have  received  from 
your  gof)dness  !  I'o  you,  I  owe  the  timely  dis- 
covery of  the  false  vows  of  IMirabcll ;  to  you,  I 
owe  the  detection  of  the  impostor  sir  Kowland  ; 


and  now,  you  are  become  an  intercessor  w  ith  my 
son-in-law,  to  save  the  honour  of  my  h(iuse,  and 
coinpouiui  for  the  frailties  of  my  daughter. 
Well,  friend,  you  are  enough  to  reconcile  me  to 
tlic  bad  world,  or  else  I  would  retire  to  deserts 
and  st)litudes,  and  feed  harmless  sheep  by  groves 
and  purling  streams.  Dear  Marwood,  let  us 
ka\ e  vIk-  world,  and  retire  by  ourselves,  and  be 
shepliL-rdesses. 

ji/rs  Mar.  Let  us  first  dispatch  the  affair  in 
Imui'I,  madam.  We  shall  have  leisure  t/i  think 
of  retirement  afterwards.  Here  is  one  who  is 
concerned  in  the  treaty. 

Ladif  Wish.  O  daughter,  daughter !  is  it  possi- 
ble thou  shouldst  be  my  child,  b(jne  of  my  bone, 
and  tkshofmyilesh,  ancl,  as  I  may  say,  another  me, 
and  yet  transgress  the  minute  particle  of  severe 
\  irtue  !*  Is  it  possible  you  should  lean  aside  to 
iniquity,  who  have  been  cast  in  the  direct  mould 
of  virtue  ? 

^Irs  Fain.  I  don't  understand  your  ladyship. 
Fudi)  Wish.  Not  understand  !  why,  ha\e  you 
not  been  naught }  have  you  not  been  sophisticat- 
ed ?  Not  understand  !  here  I  am  ruined  to  com- 
pound for  your  caprices,  and  your  cuckoldoms. 
I  must  part  with  my  plate  and  my  jewels,  and 
ruin  my  niece,  and  all  little  enough — 

Mrs  Fain.  I  am  wronged  and  abused,  and  so 
are  vou.  'Tis  a  false  accusation,  as  false  as  hell  ! 
as  false  as  your  friend  there,  ay,  or  your  friend's 
friend,  my  false  husband  ! 

Mrs  Mar.  My  friend  !  Mrs  Fainall .''  your 
husband  my  friend  !  wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

]\frs  Fai7i.  I  know  what  I  mean,  madam,  a/id 
so  do  you  :  and  so  shall  all  the  world  at  a  time 
convenient. 

Mrs  Mar.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  passion- 
ate, madam.  JMore  temper  would  look  more 
like  innocence.  But  I  have  done.  I  am  sorry 
my  zeal  to  serve  your  ladyship  and  family  should 
afhnit  of  misconstruction,  or  make  me  liable  to 
allionts.  You  will  pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  med- 
dle no  more  with  an  alVair,  in  which  I  am  not 
personally  concerned. 

iMdi/  Wish.  O  dear  friend,  I  am  so  ashamed 
that  you  should  meet  with  such  returns ! — you 
ought  to  ask  jiardon  on  your  knees,  ungrateful 
creature  !  she  ikserves  more  from  you,  than  all 
your  lite  can  accoinplish--0  don't  have  mc  des- 
titute in  this  perplexity  ! — no,  stick  to  me,  my 
good  genius! 

Mrs  Fain.  I  tell  you,  madam,  you're  abused — 
Stick  to  you  ?  ay,  like  a  leech,  to  suck  your  best 
blood — she'll  drop  oil",  when  she's  full.  Madam, 
you  shan't  pawn  a  bodkin,  nor  part  with  a  brass 
counter,  in  composition  tor  me.  I  defy  them  all. 
Let  them  pro\t'  their  a^jiersions  :  I  know  my  own 
innocence,  and  dare  stand  a  trial. 

[Kvif. 

hady  117.";//.  Why,    ii"  she  should   be  iniiotcnt, 

if  she  should    be  wronged  after  all,  Jia  !   i  don't 

know  what  to  think — and,   I  promise  you,  her 
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education  has  been  very  unexceptionable — I  may 
say  it :  for  I  chiefly  made  it  my  own  care  to  ini- 
tiate her  very  infancy  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue, 
and  to  impress  upon  her  tender  years  a  young 
odium  and  aversion  to  the   very   sight  of  men 

ay,   friend,   she   would  ha'  shrieked,  if  she 

had  but  seen  a  man,  till  she  was  in  her  teens. 
As  I'm  a  person,  'tis  true — She  was  never  suffered 
to  play  with  a  male  child,  though  but  in  coats  ; 
nay,  her  very  babies  were  of  the  feminine  tieuder 
— t),  she  never  looked  a  man  in  the  face,  but 
her  own  father,  or  the  chaplain,  and  him  we 
made  a  shift  to  put  upon  her  for  a  woman,  by 
the  help  of  his  long  garments  and  his  sleek  face, 
till  she  was  going  in  her  fifteen.  O  dear  friend, 
I  can't  believe  it.  No,  no ;  as  she  says,  let  him 
prove  it,  let  him  prove  it. 

Mrs  Mar  Prove  it,  madam  ?  what,  and  have 
your  name  prostituted  in  a  public  court ;  youi-s 
and  your  daughter's  reputation  worried  at  the 
bar  by  a  pack  of  bawling  lawyers  !  to  be  ushered 
in  with  an  0-yesof  scandal;  and  have  your  case 
opened  by  an  old  fumbling  letcher  in  a  coif  like 
a  man-midwife,  to  bring  v-our  daughter's  infamy 
to  li^jtht ;  to  be  a  theme  for  legal  punsters,  and 
quibblers  by  the  statute;  and  become  a  jest, 
against  a  rule  of  court,  where  there  is  no  prece- 
dent for  a  jest  in  any  record,  not  even  in  Dooms- 
day-book ;  to  discompose  the  gravity  of  the 
bench,  and  provoke  naughty  interrogatories  in 
more  naughty  law  Latin ;  while  the  good  judge, 
tickled  with  the  proceeding,  simpers  under  a 
grey  beard,  and  fidgets  off  and  on  his  cushion, 
as  if  he  had  swallowed  cantharides,  or  sat  upon 
cow-itch  ! 

Ladi/  Wish.  O,  'tis  very  hard  ! 

A[?'s  Mar.  And  then  to  have  my  young  revel- 
lers of  the  Temple  take  notes,  like  'prentices  at 
a  conventicle  ;  and  after  talk  it  over  again  in 
commons,  or  before  drawers  in  an  eating-house  ! 

Lady  Wish.  Worse  and  worse. 

Mrs  Mar.  Nay,  this  is  nothing ;  if  it  would 
end  here,  'twere  well.  But  it  must,  after  this,  he 
consigned  by  the  short-hand  writers  to  the  pub- 
lic press ;  and  from  thence  be  transferred  to  the 
hands,  nay,  into  the  throats  and  lungs  of  hawkers, 
with  voices  more  licentious  than  the  loud  floun- 
der-man's; and  this  you  must  hear  till  you  are 
stunned ;  nay,  you  must  hear  nothing  else  for 
some  days. 

Lady  Wish.  O,  'tis  insupportable !  No,  no, 
dear  friend,  make  it  up,  make  it  up  ;  av,  av,  I'll 
compound.  I'll  give  up  all,  myself  and  mv  ail, 
my  niece  and  her  all — any  thing,  every  thing  for 
composition. 

Mrs  Mar.  Nay,  madam,  I  advise  nothing ;  I 
only  lay  before  you,  as  a  friend,  the  inconve- 
niences which,  perhaps,  you  have  overseen. 
Here  comes  MrFainall;  if  he  will  be  satisfied 
to  huddle  up  all  in  silence,  I  shall  be  clad.  You 
nnisit  think  I  would  rather  congratulate  tlutn  con- 
dole with  von. 


Enter  Fainall, 

Ladj/  Wish.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  n^t  doubt  it,  dear 
Marwood  :  no,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Fain.  Well,  madam,  I  have  suffered  myself  to 
be  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  this  lady,  your 
friend;  and  am  content  you  shall  enjoy  your 
own  proper  estate  during  life  ;  on  condirion"  you 
oblige  yourself  never  to  marry,  under  such  pe- 
nalty as  I  think  convenient. 

Ladi/  Wish.  Never  to  marry  ! 

Fain.  No  more  sir  Rowlands the  next  im- 
posture may  not  be  so  timely  detected. 

Mrs  Mar.  That  condition,  I  dare  answer,  my 
lady  will  consent  to,  without  ditficulty ;  she  has 
already  but  too  much  experienced  the  perfidious- 
ness  of  men.  Besides,  madam,  when  we  retire 
to  our  pastoral  solitude,  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  all 
other  thoughts. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  that's  true. 

Fain.  Next,  my  wife  shall  settle  on  me  the  re- 
mainder of  her  fortune,  not  made  over  alreadv; 
and,  for  her  maintenance,  depend  entirely  on  my 
discretion. 

La(/i/  Wish.  This  is  most  inhumanly  savage  ; 
exceeding  the  barbarity  of  a  Muscovite  husband. 

Fain.  I  learned  it  iVom  his  Czarish  majesty's 
retinue,  in  a  winter  evening's  conference  over 
brandy  and  pepper,  amongst  other  secrets  of  ma- 
trimony and  policy,  as  they  are  at  present  prac- 
tised in  the  northern  hemisphere.  But  this  must 
be  agreed  unto,  and  that  positively.  Lastly,  I 
v\ill  be  endowed,  in  right  of  my  wife,  w ith "that 
six  thousand  pounds,  which  is  the  moiety  of  Mrs 
Millamant's  fortune  in  your  possesion;  and  which 
she  has  forfeited  (as  will  appear  by  the  last-will 
and  testament  of  your  deceased  husband,  sir 
Jonathan  Wishfort),  by  her  disobedience  in  con- 
tracting herself  against  your  consent  or  know- 
ledge, and  by  refusing  the  offered  match  with 
Sir  Wilfull  Witwould,  wliich  you,  like  a  careful 
aunt,  had  provided  for  her. 

Ladi/  Wish.  My  nephew  was  non  compos;  and 
could  not  make  his  addresses. 

Fain.  I  come  to  make  demands — I'll  hear  no 
objections. 

Lady  Wish.  You  will  grant  me  lime  to  consi- 
der ? 

Fain.  Yes,  while  the  instrument  is  drawin<:, 
to  \\hich  you  must. set  your  hand  till  more  sulH- 
cientdeedscan  he  perfected,  which  I  will  take  care 
shall  be  done  witli  all  possible  speed.  In  the 
mean  while,  I  will  go  for  the  said  instrument,  anfl 
till  my  return,  you  may  balance  this  matter  in 
your  own  discretion.  [Exit. 

Lady  Wish.  This  insolence  is  bevond  ail  pre- 
cedent, ail  paralio! ;  nmst  I  be  subject  to  this 
merciless  villain  ? 

Mrs  Mar.  Tis  severe,  indeed,  madam,  that 
you  should  smart  for  your  dauglitcr's  failii-,L's. 

Lady  Wi^'h.  'Twas  against  my  consent,  that 
she  married  this  barbarian  ;    but  she  would  ha\  r 
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him,  tlioiitrh  hrr  year  was  not  out — ah  !  her  lirst 
husband,  niv  son  Lantjuish,  vvoiikl  not  have  carried 
it  thus.  Well,  that  was  my  choice,  this  is  hers ; 
she  is  niatclied  now,  with  a  witness — 1  shall  be 
n»ad,  dear  tViend  ;  is  there  no  comfort  tor  me  ? 
Must  I  live  to  be  confiscated  at  this  rebel-rate  ? 
Here  conic  two  more  ot"  my  I'lcyptian  j  hi^iies, 
loo. 

Enter  Mii.LAA'ANT  and  Sir  Wiltlll. 

Sir  Wil.  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Laili/  Wish.  Out,  caterpillar  I  caU  not  me 
aunt ;  I  know  thee  not. 

Sir  Wil.  I  confess  I  have  been  a  little  in  dis- 
guise, as  they  say 'Sheart  !  and  I'm  sor- 
ry   for't.      What   would   you    have?    I    hope    I 

connnitted   no    offence,    aunt and,  if  I    did, 

I  am  willins.';  to  nr.ikc  satisfa':-tion ;  and  what 
can  a  man  say  fairer?  If  1  have  broke  any  thini:, 
I'll  pay  for't,  an'  it  cost  a  pound.  And  so  let 
t  lat  content  for  what's  past,  and  make  no  more 
\vords.  For  what's  to  come,  to  pleasure  you,  I'm 
\\illiii;i  to  marry  my  cousin.  So,  pray,  let's 
all  be  friends;  she  and  I  are  agreed  upon  the 
matter  before  a  witness. 

Ladi/  Wis/i.  How's  this,  dear  niece  ?  have  I 
any  comfort  ?  can  this  be  true  ? 

j\Iilt.  I  am  content  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  your 
repose,  madam ;  and,  to  convince  you  that  1  had 
no  hand  in  the  plot,  as  you  were  misinformed,  I 
have  laid  my  commands  on  Mirabcll  to  come  in 
person,  and  be  a  witness,  that  I  irive  my  hand  to 
this  (lower  of  knii;hthood  ;  and,  for  the  contract 
that  passed  between  iSIirabell  and  me,  1  ha\e 
ubli;j;ed  him  to  mtike  a  resignation  of  it  in  your 
ladyship's  presence; — he  is  without,  and  waits 
your  leave  for  admittance. 

Lath/  Wis/i.  Well,  I'll  swear  I  am  somothins: 
revived  at  this  testimony  of  vour  obedience  ;  but 
I  ciumot  admit  that  traitor — I  fear  I  cannot  for- 
tity  myself  to  support  his  appearance.  He  is  as 
terrible  to  me  as  a  Gordon ;  if  I  see  him,  I  fear 
1  sliall  turn  to  sUmc,  and  petrify  incessantly. 

]\Iil/.  If  you  disoblis^e  hitn,  he  may  resent 
your  refusal,  and  insist  upon  the  contract  still. 
Tiien  'tis  the  last  time  he  will  be  oircnsive  to 
you. 

Liidi/  Wish.  Are  you  sure  it  will  be  tlie  last 
time  ?  if  I  were  sure  of  that — shall  I  never  see 
liim  a^ain  ? 

Mi/l.  Sir  Wilfull,  you  and  he  arc  to  travel  to- 
gether, are  you  not  ? 

Sir  Wi/.  'Sheart,  the  £;entleman's  a  civil  jicn- 
tleman  ;  aunt,  let  him  come  in  ;  why,  we  are 
.sworn  brothers,  and  fellow-travellers.  We  are 
to  be  Pylades  and  Orestes,  he  and  I — he  is  to  be 
mv  interpreter  in  foreign  parts.  He  lias  been 
o\er-seas  once  already;  and,  with  proviso  that  I 
marry  my  cousin,  will  cross  them  once  a'jain, 
only  to  bear  me  company.  'Sheart,  I'll  call  him 
m — an'  I  set  on't  once,  he  shall  come  in ;  and  sec 
who'll  hinder  him,     [Goes  to  the  door,  and  hems. 


Mrs  Mar.  This  Is  precious  fooling,  if  it  would 
pass  ;  but  I'll  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

Ludj/  Wish  Oh,  dear  Alarwood,  you  are  not 
going. 

Airs  Mar.  Not  far,  madam ;  I'll  return  im- 
mediately. 

[Exit  Mrs  Mauwood, 

Enter  Mirabell. 

Sir  Wil.  Look  up,  man,  I'll  stand  by  you; 
'sbud,  an'  she  do  frown — she  can't  kill  you;  be- 
sides— harkee,  she  dare  not  frown  desperately, 
because  her  face  is  none  of  her  own  ;  'sheart,  an' 
she  should,  her  forehead  would  wrinkle  like  the 
coat  of  a  cream-cheese  ;  but  mum  for  llrat,  fel- 
low-traveller. 

Mira.  If  a  deep  sense  of  the  many  in|uries  I 
have  offered  to  so  good  a  lady,  with  a  sincere  re- 
morse, and  a  hearty  contrition,  can  but  obtain 
rhe  least  glance  of  cotnpassion,  I  am  too  happy. 
-Vh,  madam  !  there  was  a  time — but  let  it  be  for- 
j;otten — I  confess  1  have  deservedly  forfeited  the 
liigh  place,  I  once  held,  of  siirhing  at  your  feet; 
nay,  kill  me  not,  by  turning  from  me  in  disdain — 
I  come  not  to  plead  tor  favour ;  nay,  not  for  par- 
don ;  I  am  a  supplicant  only  for  pity — I  am  go- 
ing where  I  never  shall  behold  you  more. 

Sir  Wil.  How,  fellow-traveller !  you  shall  go 
by  yourself,  then. 

Mira.  Let  me  be  pitied  first :  and  afterwards 
forgotten — I  ask  no  more. 

•SV?-  117/.  By'r  lady,  a  very  reasonable  request, 
and  will  cost  you  nothing,  aunt.  Come,  come, 
forgi\e  and  forget,  aunt;  why,  you  must,  an'  you 
arc  a  Christian. 

Mira.  Consider,  madam,  in  reality,  you  could 
not  receive  much  prejudice  ;  it  was  an  iimocent 
device;  though,  I  confess,  it  had  a  face  of  guilti- 
ness— it  was  at  most  an  artifice,  which  love  con- 
tri\ed — and  errors,  which  love  produces,  have 
ever  been  accounted  venial.  At  least  think  it  is 
■  lunishment  enousrh,  that  I  have  lost  what,  in  my 
'leart,  I  hold  most  dear;  that  to  your  cruel  indig- 
nation I  have  offered  up  this  beauty,  and  with 
iier  my  peace  and  quiet;  nay,  all  my  hopes  of 
l"ut:ure  comfort. 

Sir  Wil.  An'  he  does  not  move  me,  would  I 
may  never  be  o'  the  quorum  !  An'  it  were  not 
as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink,  to  give  her  to  him 
asjain,  I  would  I  miiiht  never  take  shipping  ! — 
Aunt,  if  you  don't  forgive  quickly,  I  shall  melt,  I 
can  tell  vou  that.  My  contract  went  no  farther 
than  a  little  mouth-glue,  and  that's  hardly  dry  ; 
one  doleful  sigh  more  from  my  fellow-traveller, 
and  'tis  dissolved. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  nephew,  upon  your  account 
— ah  !  he  has  a  false,  insinuating  tongue.  Well, 
sir,  I  will  stifle  my  just  resentment,  at  my  ne- 
phew's request — I  will  endeavour  what  1  can  tf> 
t'oriiet — but,  on  pro\  iso,  that  yoti  resign  the  con- 
tracr  with  my  niece  innnediatcly. 

Mira.    It  is  ia  writing,  and  with  papers  of 
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concern ;  but  I  have  sent  my  servant  for  it,  and 
will  deliver  it  to  you,  with  all  acknowledgraentb 
for  your  transcendent  goodness. 

Lud>i  Wiili.  Oh,  lie  has  witchcraft  in  his  eyes 
and  tongue  !  wlien  I  did  not  see  him,  I  could 
have  bribed  a  villain  to  his  assassination  ;  but 
his  appearance  rakes  the  embers  which  have  so 
long  lain  smothered  in  my  breast. 

[^Aiide. 

Enter  pAiiiALL  and  Mrs  Marwood. 

Fain.  Your  debate  of  deliberation,  madam,  is 
expn-ed.  Here  is  the  instrument ;  are  you  pre- 
pared to  '.ign  r 

Lady  Wish.  If  I  were  prepared,  I  am  not  em- 
powered. My  niece  exerts  a  lawful  claim,  ha- 
ving matched  herself,  by  my  direction,  to  sir  Wil- 
fuli. 

Fain.  That  sham  is  too  gross  to  pass  on  me — 
though  'tis  nnposed  on  you,  madam. 

Milt.  Sir,  I  have  given  my  consent. 

Mira.  And,  sir,  I  have  resigned  my  preten- 
sions. 

Sir  Wil.  And,  sir,  1  assert  my  right;  and  will 
maintain  it,  in  defiance  of  you,  sir,  and  of  your 
instrument.  'Sheart,  an'  you  talk  of  an  instru- 
ment, sir,  [  have  an  old  fox  by  my  thigh,  shall 
hack  your  instrument  of  ram  vellum  to  shred*,, 
sir.  It  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  a  mittimus,  or  a 
tailor's  measure  ;  therefore,  withdraw  your  in- 
strument, or  by'r  lady,  I  shall  draw  mine. 

Ladi/  Wish.  Hold,  nephew,  hold  ! 

Mill.  Good  sir  Wilfull,  respite  your  valour. 

Fain.  Indeed  ?  Are  you  provided  of  your 
guard,  with  your  single  beef-eater  there  ?  But  I 
am  prepared  for  you ;  and  insist  upon  my  tirst 
proposal.  You  shall  submit  your  own  estate  to 
my  management,  and  absolutely  make  over  my 
wife's  to  my  sole  use,  as  pursuant  to  the  purport 
and  tenor  of  this  other  covenant  I  suppose, 
madam,  your  consent  is  not  requisite  in  this  case; 
nor,  Mr  Mirabell,  your  resignation  ;  nor,  sir  Wil- 
full, your  right — you  mav  draw  your  fox,  if  vou 
please,  sir,  and  make  a  bear-garden  flourish 
somewhere  else ;  for,  here,  it  will  not  avail.  This, 
my  lady  Wishfort,  must  be  subscribed,  or  youi 
darling  daughter's  turned  adrift,  like  a  leakv 
hulk,  to  sink  or  swim,  as  she  and  the  current  of 
this  town  can  agree. 

Ladi/  Wish.  Is  there  no  means,  no  remedy,  to 
stop  my  ruin?  Ungrateful  wretch  !  dust  thou  not 
owe  thy  being,  thy  subsistence,  to  my  daughter's 
fortune  i' 

Fain.  I'll  answer  you,  when  I  have  the  rest  of 
it  in  my  possession. 

i\Iira.  But  that  you  would  not  accept  of  a  re- 
medy from  my  hands — I  own  I  have  not  deserved 
you  should  owe  any  obligation  to  me ;  or  else, 
perhaps,  I  could  vulvise 

Ladt/  Wis/i.  O  what  !  what !  to  save  me  and 
py  child  fiom  ruin,  from  want,  I'll  forgi\  e  all 


that's  past;  nay,  I'll  consent  to  any  thing  to 
come,  to  be  delivered  from  this  tyranny. 

Mira.  Ay,  madam  ;  but  that  is  too  late ;  my  re- 
,\  ard  IS  intercepted.  You  have  disposed  of  her, 
who  only  could  have  made  me  a  compensation 
,ur  all  my  services :  but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  re- 
solved I'll  serve  you  ;  you  shall  not  be  wronged  in 
this  savage  manner. 

Lady  Wish.  How !  dear  Mr  Mirabell,  caa 
you  be  so  generous  at  last !  but  it  is  not  possi- 
i.le.  liarkee,  I'll  break  my  nephew's  inatLh ; 
you  shall  have  my  niece  yet,  and  all  her  fortune, 
if  you  can  but  save  me  from  this  imminent  danger. 

M'va.  Will  you  ?  I  take  you  at  your  word.  I 
ask  no  more.  I  must  have  leave  for  two  crimi- 
nals to  ar^pear. 

Lady  Wish.  Aye,  aye  ;  any  body,  any  body. 

Mira.  Foible  is  one,  and  a  penitent. 

Enter  Mrs  Fainall,  Foible,  and  Mixcixc. 

Mrs  Mar.  O,  my  shame !  [Mirabell  and 
Lady  Wishiort  go  to  I\Irs  Faikall  and  Foi- 
ble.] these  corrupt  things  are  brought  hither  to 
expose  me.  [To  Fainall. 

Fain.  If  it  must  all  come  out,  why  let  them 
know  it ;  'tis  but  the  Way  of  the  World.  That 
shall  not  urge  me  to  relinquish  or  abate  one  tit- 
tle of  my  terms ;  no,  I  will  insist  the  more. 

Foi.  Yes,  indeed,  madam ;  I'll  take  my  bible- 
oath  of  it. 

Mm.  And  so  will  I,  mem. 

Ludy  Wish.  O  Marwood,  Marwood,  art  thou 
false  I  My  friend  deceive  me  !  Hast  thou  been  a 
uicked  accomplice  with  that  profligate  man  i" 

Airs  Mar.  Have  you  so  much  ingratitude  and 
injustice,  to  give  credit,  against  your  friend,  to 
the  aspersions  of  two  such  mercenarj  trulls  ? 

Min.  Mercenary,  mem  !  I  scorn  your  words. 
'Fis  true,  we  found  you  and  I\Ir  Fainall  in  the 
hlue  garret ;  by  the  same  token,  you  swore  us  to 
secrecy  upon  Messalina's  poems.  Mercenary  ! 
\o,  if  we  would  have  been  mercenary,  we  sliould 
have  held  our  tongues;  you  would  have  bribed 
us  sufficiently. 

Fain.  Go,  you  are  an  insignificant  thing. 

Well,  what  are  you  tlie  better  for  this?  Is  this 
Mr  Mirabell's  expedient?  I'll  be  put  oft' no  long- 
er— You,  thing,  that  was  a  wife,  shall  smart  tor 
this.  I  will  not  leave  thee  wherewithal  to  hide 
thy  shame  :  Your  person  shall  be  naked  as  your 
rcputatiim. 

Mrs  Fain.  T  despise  you,  and  defy  your  ma- 
lice— You  have  aspersed  me  wrongfully — I  have 

[iroved    your    falsehood Go,   you    and    your 

treacherous—  I  will  not  name  it,  but  starve  toge- 
ther— Perish ! 

Fain.  Not  while  you  are  worth  a  groat,  in- 
deed, my  dear — madam,  I'll  be  fooled  no  longer. 

Lady  Wish.  Ah.  Mr  Mirabell,  this  is  small 
comfort,  the  detection  of  this  affair. 

Alii'a.  O,  in  good  time — Your  leave  for  the 
Other  offender  and  pcuiteut  to  appeal-,  madam. 
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Enter  Waitwlll,  uilh  a  box  of  writings. 

Ladi/  Wish.  O  sir  Rowland — Well,  ra&cal  ? 

Wait,  ^^'hat  your  ladysliip  pleases — I  have 
brought  the  black  box  at  last,  inaiiam. 

Mira.  Give  it  me.  Madam,  you  remember 
your  promise. 

LaJj/  ]\  iifi.  Aye,  dear  sir. 

Mira.  Where  are  the  i;entlemeu  ? 

Wait.  At  hand,  sir,  rubbing  their  eyes — just 
risen  from  sleep. 

^'ain.  'Sdeatii !  what's  this  to  me  ?  I'll  not 
vrait  your  private  concerns. 

£«^f/-PETUL.\NT  and  WiTWOULD. 

Pet.  How  now  ?  what  is  the  matter }  whose 
hand's  out .' 

11/7.  Heyday  !  what,  are  you  all  together,  like 
players  at  the  end  of"  the  last  act.'' 

mil  a.  Vou  may  remember,  gentlemen,  I  once 
requested  your  hands  as  witnesses  to  a  certain 
parchment. 

Wit.  Aye  I  do,  my  hand  I  remember — Petu- 
lant set  his  mark. 

Mira.  Vou  wron^him;  his  name  is  fairly  writ- 
ten, as  shall  appear.  You  do  not  remember, 
gentlemen,  any  thing  ol"  what  that  parchment 
contained .? — 

[Undoing  the  box. 

Wit.  No. 

Pet.  Not  I.     I  writ,  I  road  nothing. 

jMira.  Very  well,  now  you  shall  know — madam, 
yo  ir  promise. 

J.adif  Wish.  Aye,  aye,  sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Mira.  Mr  Fainall,  it  is  now  tkiie  that  you 
should  know,  that  your  lady,  while  she  was  at 
her  own  disposal,  and  before  you  had,  by  your 
insinuations,  wheedled  her  out  of  a  pretended  set- 
tlement of  the  greatest  part  of  her  fortune 

Fain.  Sir  !  pretended  ! 

Mira.  Yes,  sir,  I  say,  that  this  lady  while  a  wi- 
do.v,  having,  it  seems,  received  some  cautions  re- 
specting y(jur  inconstancy  and  tyranny  of  temper, 
which,  from  her  own  partial  opinion  and  fondness 

of  you,   she  could  never  have  suspected 

She  did,  I  say,  by  the  wholciHjme  advice  of 
friends,  and  of  sages  learned  in  the  laws  of  this 
land,  deliver  this  same,  as  her  act  and  deed,  to  nie. 
in  trust,  and  to  the  uses  within  mentioned.  You 
may  read  if  you  please  [Hofding  the  parchment]; 
though,  perhaps,  what  is  written  on  the  back  may 
serve  your  occasions. 

Fain.  Very  likely,  sir.  What's  here?  Dam- 
nation ! 

[Reads.]  '  A  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  whole 
'  estate    real  of   Arabella    Languish,    widow,   in 
*  trust,  to  Edward  Mirabell.' 
Confusion  ! 

Mir.  Even  so,  sir;  'tis  The  Wny  of  the  World, 


sir  ;  of  the  widows  of  the  world.  I  suppose  this 
deed  may  bear  an  elder  date  than  what  you  have 
obtained  from  your  lady. 

Fain.  Perfidious  fieud  !  then  thus  I'll  be  re- 
venged  

[Offers  to  run  at  Mrs  Fa  in  all. 

Sir  Wil.  Hold,  sir  !  now  you  may  make  your 
Bear-garden  flourish  somewhere  else,  sir. 

Fain.  Mirabell,  you  shall  hear  of  this,  sir;  be 
sure  you  shall — Let  me  pass,  oaf.  [Exit. 

Mrs  Fain.  Madam,  you  seem  to  stifle  your  re- 
sentment ;  you  had  better  give  it  vent. 

Mrs  Mar.  Yes,  it  shall  have  vent — and  to 
your  confusion,  or  I'll  perish  in  the  attempt. 

[Exit, 

Ladi/  Wish.  O  daughter,  daughter  !  'tis  plain 
thou  hast  inherited  thy  mother's  prudence. 

Mrs  Fain.  Thank  JNIr  Mirabell,  a  cautious 
friend,  to  whose  advice  all  is  owing. 

Lad^  Wish.  Well,  Mr  Mirabell,  you  have  kept 
your  promise  ;  and  I  must  perform  mine.  First, 
1  i)ardon,  for  your  sake,  sir  Rowland  there  and 
Foible.  I'hc  next  thing  is  to  break  the  matter 
to  my  nephew — and  how  to  do  that 

Mira.  For  that,  madam,  give  yourself  no  trou- 
ble— let  me  have  your  consent — Sir  WilfuU  is 
my  friend  ;  he  has  had  compassion  upon  lovers, 
and  generously  engaged  a  volunteer  in  this  ac- 
tion, for  our  service;  a:id  now  designs  to  prose- 
cute his  travels. 

Sir  Wil.  'Sheart,  aunt,  I  have  no  mind  to  mar- 
ry. My  cousin's  a  fine  lady,  and  the  gentleman 
loves  her,  and  she  loves  him,  and  they  deserve 
one  another ;  my  resolution  is  to  see  foreign 
parts — I  have  set  on  it — and  when  I'm  set  on't, 
I  must  do  it.  And  if  these  two  gentlemen  would 
travel,  too,  I  think  they  may  be  spared. 

Pet.  For  my  part,  I  say  little — I  think  things 
are  best;  off  or  on. 

Wait.  Egad,  I  understand  nothing  of  the  matter 
— I'm  in  a  maze  yet,  like  a  dog  in  a  dancing- 
school. 

Ladj/  Wish.  Well,  sir,  take  her,  and  with  her 
all  the  joy  I  can  give  you. 

Mill.  Why  does  the  man  not  take  me  ?  Would 
you  ha\  e  me  give  myself  to  you  over  again  ^ 

Mira.  Aye,  and  over  and  over  again  !  [A'/Ws 
her  hand.]  I  would  have  you  as  often  as  possibly 
1  can.  Well,  Heaven  grant  I  love  you  not  too 
well ;  that's  all  my  fear. 

Sir  Wil.  'Slieait,  you'll  have  time  enough  to 
toy  after  you're  married  ;  or,  if  you  will  toy 
now,  let  us  have  a  dance  in  the  mean  time ;  that 
we,  who  are  not  lovers,  may  have  some  other  em- 
ployment, besides  looking  on. 

Mira.  With  all  my  heart,  dear  sir  WilfuU. — 
What  shall  we  do  for  music .'' 

Foi.  (),  sir,  some  that  were  provided  for  sir 
Rowland's  entertainment  arc  yet  within  call. 

[A  dance. 

Ladij  Wish.  As  I  am  a  person,  I  can  hold  out 
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no  longer :  I  have  wasted  my  spirits  so  to  day 
already,  tliat  I  am  ready  to  sink  under  the  fa- 
tigue :  and  I  cannot  but  have  some  fears  upon 
me  yet,  that  my  son  Faiaall  will  pursue  some 
desperate  course. 

Mh-a.  Madam,  disquiet  not  yourself  on  that  ac- 
count ;  to  my  knowledge  his  circumstances  are 
such,  he  must  of  force  comply.  For  my  part,  1 
will  contribute  all  that  in  me  lies  to  a  re-union  : 
in  the  mean  time,  madam,  [To  J\hs  Faiuall.^  let 


me,  before  these  witnesses,  restore  to  you  this  deed 
of  trust ;  it  may  be  a  means,  w  ell  managed,  to 
make  you  live  easily  together. 

From  hence,  let  those  be  warned,  who  mean 

to  wed, 
Lest  mutual  falsehood  stain  the  bridal-bed  : 
For  each  deceiver  to  his  cost  may  find, 
That  marriage  frauds  too  oft  are  paid  in  kind. 
[Exeunt  omnes. 


Vot.  11. 


2N 


LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON.IL. 


MEN. 

?IR  Sampson'  Legend,  an  old  knight. 

Valentine,  his  son. 

Scan  DAL,  satiricul — his  friend. 

Tattle,  a  coxcomb. 

Ben,  brother  to  Valentine,  a  blunt  tar. 

Foresight,  an  old  dotard. 

Jeremy,  x-atet  to  Valentine, 

Trapland,  an  unurer. 

BvcKRAM,  a  tailor. 


WOMEN. 


Angelica,  attached  to  Valentine. 
Mrs  Foresight,  rcife  to  Foresight. 
Mrs  Frail,  u  zcoman  of  easy  character. 
Miss  Prue,  a  country  hoj/dcii. 
Nu7-se. 
Jenny. 

A  Stezcurd,  Officers,  Sailors,  and  several  Servants. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. 


Valentine  in   his  chamber  reading ;   Jeremy 
uniting. —  Several  books  upon  the  table. 

Val.  Jeremy  ! 

Jer.  Sir. 

Val.  Hero,  takeaway;  I'll  walk  a  turn,  and 
diiiost  what  1  have  read. 

Jer.  You'll  grow  devilish  fat  upon  this  jjapor 
diet  ! 

\Aside,  and  taking  away  the  books. 

Val.  And  d'ye  hear?   go  you  to  breakfast 

Tliere's  a  patie  doubled  down  in  Epictctus,  that 
is  a  feast  fi^r  an  emperor. 

Jer.  Was  Epictetus  a  real  cook,  or  did  lie  only 
write  receipts  ? 

Val.  Read,  read,  sirrah,  and  refine  your  appe- 
tite; learn  to  live  upon  instruction;  feast  your 
mind,  and  mortify  your  flesh.  Read,  and  take 
your  nourishment  in  at  your  eyes  ;  shut  up  your 
mouth,  and  chew  the  cud  of  understanding.  So 
Epictctus  advises. 


Jer.  O  lord  !  I  have  heard  much  of  him,  when 
I  wailed  upon  a  gcntlciii;m  at  Cambridge.  Pray, 
what  was  that  Epictctus  ? 

]'al.  A  very  rich  man — not  worth  a  groat! 

Jer.  Humph  !  and  so  he  has  made  a  very  fnic 
feast,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  eaten  ! 

Val.  Yes. 

Jer.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  probably  un- 
derstand this  fine  fe(;ding;  but,  if  you  please,  I 
had  rather  be  at  board-wages.  Does  your  I'.pic- 
tetus,  or  your  Seneca  here,  or  any  of  these  poor 
rich  rogues,  teach  you  how  to  pay  your  debts 
w  illiout  money  ?  W  ill  they  shut  up  the  mouths 
of  your  creditors  ?  Will  I'lato  be  bail  for  you? 
or  J)iogcnes,  because  he  understands  confine- 
ment, and  lived  in  a  tub,  go  to  prison  for  you? 
'Slife,  sir,  what  do  you  mean,  to  mow  yourself  up 
here  with  three  or  four  musty  books,  in  connncn- 
dation  of  starving  and  poverty? 

Val.  Why,  sirrah,  I  have  no  money,  you  know 
it  ;  and  therefore  resolve  to  rail  at  all  that  hav(! : 
and  iu  that  I  but  follow  the  examples  of  the  \^i- 
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sest  and  wittiest  men  in  all  ages — these  poets  and 
philosophers,  whom  you  natnrally  hate,  for  jnst 
such  another  reason;  because  they  abound  in 
sense,  and  you  are  a  fool. 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  it ;  and  yet, 
Heaven  help  me  !  I'm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit. 
But  I  was  always  a  fool,  when  I  told  you  what 
your  expences  would  bring  you  to  ;  your  coaches 
and  your  liveries;  your  treats  and  your  balls ; 
your  beins;  in  love  with  a  lady  that  did  not  care 
a  fartliins^  for  you  in  your  prosperity ;  and  keep- 
ing company  with  wits,  that  cared  for  nothing 
but  your  prosperity,  and  now,  when  you  are  poor, 
hate  you  as  much  as  they  do  one  another. 

Val.  Well  !  and  now  I  am  poor,  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  revenged  on  them  all ;  I'll  pursue 
Angelica  with  more  love  than  e\  er,  and  appear 
more  notoriously  her  admirer  in  this  restiaint, 
than  when  I  openly  rivalled  the  rich  fops,  that 
made  court  to  her.  So  shall  my  poverty  be  a 
mortification  to  her  pride,  and  perhaps  make  her 
compassionate  the  love,  which  has  principallv  re- 
duced me  to  this  lowness  of  fortune.  And  for 
the  wits,  I'm  sure  I  am  in  a  condition  to  be  even 
with  them. 

Je7\  Nay,  your  condition  is  pretty  even  with 
theirs,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Val.  I'll  take  some  of  their  trade  out  of  their 
hands. 

Jcr.  Now,  Heaven  of  mercy  continue  the  tax 
upon  paper ! — You  don't  mean  to  write  ? 

FaL  Yes,  I  do ;  I'll  write  a  play. 

Jer.  Hem ! — Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  a 
small  certificate  of  tliree  lines — only  to  certity 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  bearer 
hereof,  Jeremy  Fetch  by  name,  has,  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  truly  and  faithfully  served  Valen- 
tine Legend,  esquire ;  and  that  he  is  not  now  turn- 
ed away  for  any  misdemeanour,  but  does  volun- 
tarily dismiss  his  master  from  any  future  autho- 
rity over  him — 

Val.  No,  sirrah ;  you  shall  live  with  me  still. 

Jer.  Sir,  it's  impossible — I  may  die  with  you, 
starve  with  you,  or  be  damned  with  your  works : 
but  to  live,  even  three  days,  the  life  of  a  play,  I 
no  more  expect  it,  than  to  be  canonized  for  a 
muse  after  my  decease. 

Vul.  You  are  witty,  you  rogue,  I  shall  want 
your  help — I'll  have  you  learn  to  make  couplets, 
to  tag  the  end  of  acts.  D'ye  hear?  get  the  maids 
to  crambo  in  an  evenin<:,  and  learn  the  knack  of 
rhyming ;  you  mav  arrive  at  the  height  of  a  song 
sent  by  an  unknon  n  hand,  or  a  chocolate-house 
lampoon. 

Jcr.  But,  sir,  is  this  the  way  to  recover  your 
father's  favour  ?  Why,  sir  Sampson  will  be  irrc- 
concileable.  If  your  younger  brother  should 
come  from  sea,  he'd  never  look  upon  you  again. 
You're  undone,  sir ;  you're  ruined ;  you  won't  have 
a  friend  left  in  the  world,  if  you  turn  poet.  Ah, 
pox  confound  that  Will's  coffee-house  !  it  has 
ruined  more  young  men  than  the  Royal  Oak  lot- 


tery !  Nothing  thrives  that  belongs  to  it.  The 
man  of  the  house  would  have  been  an  alderman 
by  this  time,  with  half  the  trade,  if  he  had  set  up 
in  the  city.  For  my  part,  I  never  sit  at  the  door, 
that  I  don't  get  double  the  stomach  that  I  do  at 
a  horse-race.  The  air  upon  Banstead  Downs  is 
nothing  to  it  for  a  whetter ;  yet  I  never  see  it, 
but  the  spirit  of  famine  appears  to  me — some- 
times like  a  decayed  porter,  worn  out  with  pimp- 
ing, and  carrying  billet-doux  and  songs ;  not  like 
other  porters  for  hire,  but  for  the  jest's  sake. 
Now,  like  a  thin  chairman,  melted  down  to  half 
his  proportion,  with  carrying  a  poet  upon  tick,  to 
visit  some  great  fortune ;  and  his  fare  to  be  paid 
him,  like  the  wages  of  sin,  either  at  the  day  of 
marriage,  or  the  day  of  death. 

Enter  Scandal, 

Scand.  What!  .Teremy  holding  forth.? 
Val.  The  rogue  has  (with  all  the  wit  he  could 
muster  up)  been  declaiming  against  wit. 

Scand.  Ay  ?  Why,  then,  I'm  afraid  Jeremy  has 
wit :  for  wherever  it  is,  it's  always  contriving  its 
own  ruin. 

Jer.  Why,  so  I  have  been  telling  my  master, 
sir.  Mr  Scandal,  for  Heaven'b  sake,  sir,  try  if 
you  can  dissuade  him  from  turning  poet. 

Scand.  Poet!  He  shall  turn  soldier  first,  and 
rather  depend  upon  the  outside  of  his  head,  than 
the  lining  !  Why,  what  the  devil !  has  not  your 
poverty  made  you  enemies  enough.''  must  you 
needs  shew  your  wit  to  get  more  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  more  indeed  :  for  who  cares  for  any 
body  that  has  more  wit  than  himself.? 

Scand.  Jeremy  speaks  like  an  oracle.  Don't 
you  see  how  worthless  great  men  and  dull  rich 
rogues  avoid  a  witty  man  of  small  fortune.?  Why, 
he  looks  like  a  writ  of  inquiry  into  their  titles  and 
estates;  and  seems  conmiissioued  by  Heaven  to 
seize  the  better  half. 

Val.  Therefore,  I  would  rail  in  my  writings, 
and  be  revenged. 

Scand.  Rail !  at  whom?  the  whole  world?  Im- 
potent a,id  vain  !  Who  would  die  a  martyr  to 
sense,  in  a  country  where  the  religion  is  folly  ? 
You  may  stand  at  bay  for  a  while ;  but,  when  the 
full  cry  is  against  you,  you  shan't  have  fair  play 
for  your  life.  If  you  can't  be  fairly  run  down  by 
the  hounds,  you  will  be  treacherously  shot  by  the 
huntsmen.  No  ;  turn  pimp,  flatterer,  quack,  law- 
yer;  any  thing  but  poet.  A  modern  poet  is  worse, 
more  ser\ilQ,  timorous,  and  fawning,  than  any 
I  have  named :  without  you  could  retrieve  the 
ancient  honours  of  the  name,  recal  the  stage  of 
.Vthens,  and  be  allowed  the  force  of  open  honest 
satire. 

Val.  You  are  as  inveterate  against  our  poets, 
as  if  your  character  had  been  lately  exposed  upon 
the  stage.  Nay,  I  am  not  violently  bent  upon 
the  trade. — [One  knocks.]  Jeremy,  see  who's 
there.     [Jekemy  goes  to  the  door.J — Bat  tell  me 
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\\hat  you  woiiia  nave  mc   do? — What  ilo  the 
vorltl  sav  of  inc,  and  my  forced  confinement? 

Scaiui.  riie  world  behaves  itself,  as  it  uses  to 
do  on  such  occasions.  Some  pity  you,  and  con- 
demn your  father:  others  excuse  him,  and  lilame 
you.  Only  the  ladies  are  merciful,  and  wish  you 
veil :  since  love  and  pleasurable  expence  have 
Li;en  your  greatest  faults. 

Jeremy  returns. 

Val.  IIow  now  ? 

Ja:  Nothing  new,  sir.  I  have  dispatched  some 
half  a  d(jzen  duns  with  as  much  dexterity  as  an 
hungry  judge  does  causes  at  dinner  time. 

/'«/'.   Wiiat  answer  have  you  given  tiiem  ? 

Scaiiil.  i'atience,  I  suppose — tlie  old  receipt ! 

Jer.  No,  faith,  sir  :  I  have  put  tliem  olV  so  long 
\vith  patience  and  forbearance,  and  other  fair 
words,  tir.it  [  was  forced  to  tell  them  in  plain 
downriiiht  English — 

J W.  What? 

Jtr.  That  they  should  be  paid. 

Val.  When? 

Jtr.  To-morrow. 

Vul.  And  how  the  devil  do  you  mean  to  keep 
your  word  ? 

Jer.  Keep  it  ?  Not  at  all :  it  has  been  so  very 
much  stretched,  tiiat  I  reckon  it  will  break  of 
course  by  to-morrow,  and  nobody  be  surprised  at 
the  matter  ! — [Jawcking.] — .Vgain  !  Sir,  if  you 
don't  like  my  negociation,  will  you  be  pleased  to 
answer  these  yourself? 

Vol.  See  who  they  are.  [Exit  Jeremy.]  By 
this,  Scandal,  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  be  great. 
Secretaries  of  state,  presidents  of  the  council, 
and  generals  of  an  army,  lead  just  sucii  a  lite  as 
I  do:  have  just  such  crowds  of  visitants  in  a 
morning,  all  soliciting  of  past  promises ;  which  are 
but  a  civiller  sort  of  duns,  that  lay  claim  to  volun- 
tary debts. 

Scand.  And  you,  like  a  truly  great  man,  ha- 
ving engaged  their  attendance,  and  promised  more 
than  ever  you  intended  to  perform,  are  more 
penplexed  to  find  evasions,  than  you  would  be  to 
invent  the  honest  means  of  keeping  your  word, 
and  gratifying  your  creditors. 

r«/.  Scandal,  learn  to  spare  your  friends,  and 
do  not  provoke  your  enemies.  Tliis  liberty  of 
your  tongue  will  one  day  bring  confinement  on 
your  body,  my  friend. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  O;  sir,  there's  Trapland  the  scrivener,  witli 
two  suspicious  fellows,  like  lawful  pads,  that 
would  knock  a  man  down  with  pocket  tipstaves  ! 

Ami  tiiere's  your  father's  steward;  and  the 

nurse,  with  one  of  your  children,  Irom  Twitteu- 
}i:im. 

Val.  Pox  on  her  !  could  she  find  no  other  time 
to  (ling  my  sins  in  my  face?  Here  !  give  her  this, 
[gives  imnei/,]  and  bid  her  trouble  ine  no  more. 


Scand.  What,  is  it  bouncing  Margery,  with  my 
gods(jn  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir. 

Scand.  My  blessing  to  the  boy,  with  this  token 
[gacs  nionei/.]  of  my  love. 

I'al.  Bid  Trapland  come  in.    If  I  can  gi\e  that 

Cerberus  a  sop,  1  shall  be  at  rest  for  one  day. 

[jF.iti.MV  /^cif.v  out,  and  brings  in  Trapland. 

O  j\Ir  Trai)land  !    my  old  friend  !    welcome. 

Jeremy,  a  chair,  quickly  :  a  bottle  of  sack,  and  a 

toast — fly — a  chair  first. 

Tra]).  A  good  morning  to  you,  Mr  \'alentine ; 
and  to  you,  Mr  Scandal. 

Scand.  The  morning's  a  very  good  morning,  if 
you  don't  spoil  it. 

Val.  Come,  sit  you  down  ;  you  know  his  way. 
IVap.  [xits.]  There  is  a   del)t,   I\Ir  \'alcniine, 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  of  pretty  long  stand- 
ing  

Val.  I  cannot  talk  about  business  with  a  thirsty 
palate.     Sirrah  !  the  sack  ! 

Trap.  And  I  desire  to  know  what  course  you 
have  taken  for  the  payment. 

Val.  Faith,  and  troth,  1  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you — my  service  to  you  !  fill,  fill,  to  honest  Mr 
rraplaud — fuller. 

Trap.  Hold  !  sweetheart — this  is  not  to  our 
business.     My  service   to  you,  Mr  Scandal ! — 

[drinks.] 1  have  forborn  as  long — 

Vul.  T'other  glass,  and  then  we'll  talk — Fill, 
Jeremy. 

Trap.  No  more,  in  truth — I  have  forborn,  I 
say — 

Val.  Sirruli  !  fill !  \\licn  I  bid  you.     And  how 

does  your  handsome  daughter.'' — Come,  a  good 

husband  t'>  lier.  [drinks. 

Trap.  Thank   you — I  have  been  out  of  this 

money — 

[ «/.  Drink  first.  Scandal,  why  do  you  not 
drink?  [Tin ii  drink. 

Trap.  And,  in  short,  I  can  be  put  off  no  long-, 
er. 

Vul.  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  sup- 
ply :  it  did  me  signal  service  in  my  necessity. 
But  you  deligiit  in  doing  good.  Scandal,  drink 
to  me,  my  friend  Trapland's  health.  An  honester 
man  lives  not,  nor  one  more  ready  to  serve  his 
friend  in  distress,  though  I  say  it  to  his  face. 
Come,  fill  each  man  his  glass. 

Scand,  \\\at}  I  know  Trapland  has  been  a 
whoremaster,  and  loves  a  wench  still.  You  never 
knew  a  whoremaster,  that  was  not  an  honest  fel- 
low. 

Trap.  Fie,  Mr  Scandal,  you  never  knew  ! — 

Scand.  Wliat  don't  I  know  ? 1  know   the 

buxom  black  widow  in  the  Poultry — Eight  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  jointure,  and  tueiity  thou- 
sand pounds  in  money.     Ahah  !  old  'J  rap. 

Val.  Say  you  so,  i'faith  ?  Come,  we'll  remem- 
ber the  widow:  I  know  whereabouts  you  are; 
come,  to  the  widow. 

Trap.  No  more,  indeed. 
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Val.  What!  the  \vidow's  health?  Give  it  him 
— off  with  it.  [They  drink.] — A  lovely  girl,  i' 
faith  !  black  sparkling  eyes,  soft  pouting  ruby  lips ! 
Better  sealing  there,  than  a  bond  for  a  inillii)n,  ha  ! 

Trap.  INo,  no,  there's  no  such  thing;  we'd  bet- 
ter mind  our  business — You're  a  wag  ! 

Val.  A'o,  faith,  we'll  mind  the  widow's  busi- 
ness :  fill  again.  Pretty  round  heaving  breasts, 
a  Barbary  siiape,  would  stir  an  anchorite;  and  the 
prettiest  foot !  Oh,  if  a  man  could  but  fasten  his 
eyes  to  her  feet,  as  they  steal  in  and  out,  and  play 
at  bo-peep  under  her  petticoats — ha  !  Mr  Trap- 
land  ! 

Trap.  Verily,  give  me  a  glass — you're  a  wag — 
and  here's  to  the  widow.  [Drinks. 

Scand.  He  begins  to  chuckle — ply  him  close, 
or  he'll  relapse  into  a  dun. 

Enter  Officer. 

Offi.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. — Mr  Trap- 
land,  if  we  must  do  our  otfice,  tell  us. — We 
ha\e  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  to  arrest  in  Pall- 
mall  and  C'ovent-garden ;  and  if  we  don't  make 
haste,  the  chairmen  will  be  abroad,  and  block 
up  the  chocolate-houses ;  and  then  our  labour's 
lost. 

T7'ap.  Odso,  that's  true.  Mr  Valentine,  I  love 
mirth  ;  but  business  must  be  done;  are  you  ready 
to 

Jer.  Sir,  j'oar  father's  steward  says,  he  comes 
to  make  proposals  concerning  your  debts. 

Vat.  Bid  him  come  in:  Mr.  Trapiand,  send 
away  your  otticer ;  you  shall  have  an  answer 
presently. 

Tiap.  Mr  Snap,  stay  within  call.  [Exit  Officer. 

Enter  Steward,  who  whispers  Valentine. 

Scand.  Here's  a  dog  now,  a  traitor  in  his 
wine  ;  Sirrah,  refund  the  sack  :  Jeremy,  fetch 
him  some  warm  water,  or  Pll  rip  up  his 
stomach,  and  go  the  shortest  way  to  his  con- 
science. 

Trap.  Mr  Scandal,  you  are  uncivil.  I  did 
not  value  ) our  sack;  but  you  cannot  expect  it 
again,  when  I  have  drunk  it. 

Scand.  And  how  do  you  expect  to  have  your 
money  again,  when  a  geutleuian  has  spent  it.'' 

J'd.  Vou  need  siy  no  more.  I  understand 
the  conditions  ;  they  are  very  hard,  but  my 
necessicy  is  very  pressing  :  I  agree  to  them. 
Take  Mr  Irapland  witti  you,  and  let  him  draw 
the  wiitiaii. — Mr  Trapiand,  you  know  this  man  ; 
he  shall  satisfy  you. 

Trap,  bincerely,  I  am  loth  to  be  thus  pres- 
sing ;  but  my  necessity — 

Val.  No  apology,  good  Mr  Scrivener ;  you 
sliall  be  paid. 

Trap.  1  hope  you  forgive  me ;  my  business 
requires — 

[Exeunt  Trapland,  Stcwardand  Jeremy. 

Scand.  He  begs  pardon  like  a  hangman  at  an 
execution. 


Val.  But  I  have  got  a  reprieve. 

Scand.  I  am  surprised ;  what,  does  your  fa- 
ther relent } 

Vat.  No ;  he  has  sent  me  the  hardest  con- 
ditions in  the  world.  You  have  heard  of  a 
booby  brother  of  mine,  that  was  sent  to  sea 
three  years  ago  ?  This  brother,  my  father  hears, 
is  landed  ;  whereupon  he  very  atfectionately 
sends  me  vv'ord,  '  If  I  will  make  a  deed  of  con- 
'  veyance  of  my  right  to  his  estate  after  his 
'  death  to  my  younger  brother,  he  will  ini- 
'  mediately  furnish  me  with  four  thousand 
'  pounds  to  pay  my  debts,  and  make-  my 
'  fortune.'  This  was  once  proposed  before,  and 
I  refused  it ;  but  the  present  impatience  of 
my  creditors  for  their  money,  and  my  own  im- 
patience of  contineinent,  and  absence  from  Ange- 
lica, force  me  to  consent. 

Scand.  A  very  desperate  demonstration  of 
your  love  to  Angelica!  and  I  think  she  has  never 
given  you  any  assurance  of  hers. 

Val.  You  know  her  temper ;  she  never  gave 
me  any  great  reason  either  for  hope  or  despair. 

Scand.  Women  of  her  airy  temper,  as  they 
seldom  think  before  they  act,  so  they  rareiy  give 
us  any  light  to  guess  at  what  they  mean  :  but 
you  have  little  reason  to  believe  that  a  woman 
of  this  age,  who  has  had  an  indifference  for  you 
in  yuur  prosperity,  will  fall  in  love  with  jour  ill 
fortune.  Besides,  Angelica  has  a  great  for- 
tune of  her  own  ;  and  great  fortunes  either  expect 
another  great  fortune,  or  a  fool. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  More  misfortunes,  sir. 

Val.  What,  another  dun .'' 

Jer.  No,  sir  ;  but  ^Ir  Tattle  is  come  to  wait 
upon  you. 

Val.  Well,    I    cannot    help    it you    must 

bring  him  up ;  he  knows  I  don't  go  abroad. 

[Exit  Jeremy. 

Scand.  Pox  on  him  !  I'll  be  gone. 

Vul.  No,  prithee  stay  :  Tattle  and  you  should 
never  be  asunder  ;  you  are  light  and  shadow, 
and  shew  one  another.  He  is  perfectly  thy  re- 
verse, both  in  humour  and  understanding;  and, 
as  you  set  up  for  detVunation,  he  is  a  mender  of 
reputations. 

Scaiid.  A  mender  of  reputations  !  ay,  just  as 
he  is  a  keeper  of  secrets,  another  virtue  that  he 
sets  up  for  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  rogue 
will  speak  aloud  in  the  posture  of  a  whisper ; 
and  deny  a  woman's  name,  while  he  gives  you 
the  marks  of  her  person.  He  will  forswear  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  her,  and  at  the  same  time 
shew  you  her  hand  in  the  superscription -.  and 
yet,  perhaps,  he  has  counterfeited  her  hand  too, 
and  sworn  to  a  truth;  but  he  hopes  not  to  he 
believed ;  and  refuses  the  reputation  of  a  lady's 
favour,  as  a  doctor  says  no  to  a  bishoprick,  only 
that  it  may  be  granted  him. —  In  short,  he  is  a 
public  professor  of  secrecy,   and    makes   pro- 
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clninxtioji  that  he  holds  private  inteUigencc. — lie 
is  Iicrc. 

Enter  Tattle. 

Tuft.    Valentine,    good  morrow :    Scandal,  T 

am  yours that  is,    when  you  speak  well  of 

me. 

Scaur/.  That  is,  when  I  am  yonrs?  for  while 
I  am  my  own,  or  any  body's  else,  that  will  never 
happen. 

'Tatf.  How  inhuman  ! 

I'd/.  \\  liv.  Tattle,  \<m  need  not  be  mucli 
concerned  at  any  thing,  tiiat  he  says :  for  to 
converse  with  Scandal,  is  to  play  at  losing 
loadum ;  you  must  lose  a  good  name  to  him, 
before  you  can  win  it  for  yourself. 

Tult.  But  how  barbarous  that  is,  and  how 
unfortunate  for  him,  that  the  world  shall 
tliink    t!ie    better  of    any    person    for    his    ca- 

hmmiatiun  ! 1  thank   Heaven,  it  has  always 

licen  a  part  of  my  character  to  harulle  ttie  re- 
putations of  others  very  tenderly  indeed. 

Sciind.  Ay,  such  rotten  reputations  as  you 
have  to  deal  with  arc  to  be  handled  tenderly  in- 
tkcd. 

Taft.  Nay,  why  rotten?  why  should  you  say 
rotten,  when  you  know  not  the  persons  of  whom 
you  speak  :  How  cruel  that  is  ! 

Sc<i7td.  Not  know  them  ?  Why,  thou  never 
hadst  to  do  with  any  one,  that  did  not  stink  to 
all  the  town. 

Talf.  lla,  ha,  ha !  nay,  now  you  make  a  jest 
of  it,  indeed.  For  there  is  nothing  more  known, 
than  that  nobody  knows  any  thing  of  that  nature 
of  me.  As  I  hope  to  be  sa\td,  Valentine,  I 
never  exposed  a  woman,  since  I  knew  what 
woman  was. 

Vat.  And  yet  you  have  conversed  with 
6C\  eral .'' 

Tatf.    To    be    free    with    you,    I    have 1 

i.\unt  care  if   I    own    that nay,    more  (I'm 

going  to  s;iy  a  bold  word  now),  I  never  could 
meddle  witli  a  woman,  that  had  to  do  with  any 
body  ( Ise. 

Si  a  till.  IIow  ! 

Vul.  Nay,  faith,  I'm  apt  to  believe  him — 
except  her  husband.  Tattle. 

Tiitf.  Oh  that 

Scund.  What  think  you  of  that  noble  commo- 
ner, Mrs  Drab  ? 

Tult.  Pooh,  I  know  madam  Drab  has  made 
her  brags  in  three  or  four  places,  that  I  said  this 
and  that,  and  writ  to  her,  and  did  I  know  not 
what — but,  upon  my  reputation,  she  did  me 
w  rong — well,  well,  that  was  malice — hut  1  know 
the  bottom  of  it.  .She  was  bribed  to  iliat  by  one 
we  all  know — a  man,  too — oidy  to  bring  me  into 
dis;;rare  ^^ith  a  certain  woman  of  quality-: 

Siaiiii.  Whom  we  all  know. 

I'lj/I.  No  matter  for  that — Yes,  yes,  every 
body  knows — no  doubt  on't,  every  body  knows 
uiy  secrets  !  But  I  soon  satisfied  the  lady  of  my 


innocc  nee  ;  for  I  told  her — Madam,  savs  I,  there 
are  some  persons  who  make  it  tiieir  business  to 
tell  stories,  and  say  this  and  that  of  one  and  the 
otiiir,  and  every  thing  in  the  world;  and,  says  I, 
if  your  grace — 

Scand.  Grace  ! 

Tatt.  O  lord;  what  have  I  said  ?  My  unlucky 
tonsne  ! 

VuL  Ua,  ha,  ha  ! 

Scatid.  Why,  Tattle,  thou  hast  more  impu- 
dence than  one  can  in  reason  expect :  I  shall 
ha\  e  an  esteem  for  thee — well,  and  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
well  go  on,  and  what  did  you  say  to  her  grace  ? 

Vat,  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordinary. 

l^att.  Not  u  word,  as  1  hope  to  be  sa\  ed ;  an 
arrant  lapsus  linguiE  !  Come,  let  us  talk  of  somc- 
thinsi  else. 

Vul.  Well,  but  how  did  you  ac(|uit  youiself  ? 

T<itt.  Pooh,  pooh,  nothing  at  all ;  I  onlv  ralli- 
ed with  you.  A  woman  of  ordinary  rank  was  a 
little  jealous  of  me,  and  I  told  her  something  or 

other faith,   I  know   not   wliat;    come,  let's 

talk  of  something  else.  \^H.u)ns  a  song. 

Scand.  Hang  him,  let  him  alone ;  he  has  a 
mind  we  should  iuquiix'. 

2''alt.  \'alentine,  I  supped  last  night  with  your 
mistress,  and  her  uncle  old  Foresight :  I  think 
your  father  lies  at  Foresight's. 

Val.  Yes. 

Tatt.  Upon  my  soul,  Angelica's  a  fine  woman. 
And  so  is  INIrs  Foresight,  and  her  sister  Mrs 
Frail. 

Scand.  Yes,  Mrs  Frail  is  a  very  fine  woman; 
we  all  know  her. 

Tait.  Oh,  that  is  not  fair. 

Scund.  What? 

Tatt.  To  tell. 

Scand.  To  tell  what?  Why,  what  do  you 
know  of  Mrs  Frail  ? 

Tatt.  Who,  I  ?  Upon  my  honour,  I  don't  kno\r 
whether  she  be  a  man  or  woman  ;  but  by  the 
smoothness  of  her  chin,  and  roundness  of  her 
lips. 

Scand.  No! 

Tatt.  No. 

Scand.  She  says  otherwise. 

'J'atf.  Impossible  ! 

Scand.  Yes,  faith.     Ask  ^'alentine  else. 

Tatt.  Why,  then,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  be- 
lieve a  woman  only  obliges  a  man  to  secresy, 
that  she  may  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  herself. 

Scand.  No  doubt  of  it.  Well,  but  has  she 
done  you  wrong,  or  no  ?  You  have  had  her  ?  ha  ? 

Tatt.  1  hough  I  have  more  honour  than  to  toll 
first,  I  have  more  manners  than  to  contradict 
what  a  lady  has  declared. 

Scand.  Well,  you  own  it  ? 

Tatt.  I  am  strangely  surprised  !  Yes,  yes,  I 
cannot  deny  it,  if  she  taxes  me  with  it. 

.S'c«;/r/.  She'll  be  here  by  and  by;  she  sees 
Valentine  every  morning. 

Tult.  How  I 
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Val.  She  does  nie  tlie  favour — I  mean,  of  a 
visit  sometimes.  I  did  not  think  she  had  grant- 
ed more  to  any  body, 

Scu7id.  Nor  1,  failh.  But  Tattle  does  not  use 
to  behe  a  lady ;  it  is  contrary  to  his  character. — 
How  one  may  be  deceived  in  a  woman,  Valen- 
tine ! 

Tutt.  Nay,  what  do  you  mean,  gentlemen? 

Scand.  I'm  resolved  I'll  ask  her. 

Tutt.  O  barbarous  !  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me .'' 

Scand.  No,  you  told  us. 

Tatt.  And  bid  me  ask  Valentine? 

Val.  What  did  I  say?  I  hope  you  won't  bring 
me  to  confess  an  answer,  when  you  never  asked 
ine  the  question  ? 

Ta't.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  inhu- 
man proceeding." — 

Va/.  Nay,  if  you  have  known  Scandal  thus 
long,  and  cannot  avoid  such  a  palpable  decoy  as 
this  was,  the  ladies  have  a  tine  time,  whose  re- 
putations are  in  your  keeping. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  Sir,  Mrs  Frail  has  sent  to  know,  if  you 
are  stirring. 

Val.  Shew  her  up  wlien  she  comes. 

[Exit  Jeremy. 

Tatt.  I'll  be  gone. 

7'tt/.  You'll  meet  her. 

Tutt.  Is  there  not  a  back  way  ? 

Val.  If  there  were,  you  have  more  discretion 
than  to  give  Scandal  such  an  advantage  ;  why, 
your  running  away  will  prove  all  that  he  can  tell 
her. 

Tatt.  Scandal,  you  will  not  be  so  ungenerous  ? 
O,  I  shall  lose  my  reputation  of  secret  y  for  ever. 
I  shall  never  be  receiv^ed  but  upon  public  days  ; 
and  my  visits  will  never  be  admitted  beyond  a 
drawing-room  :  I  shall  never  see  a  bed-chamber 
again;  never  be  locked  in  a  closet,  nor  run  behind 
a  screen,  or  under  a  table ;  never  be  distinmiish- 
ed  among  the  waiting  women  by  the  name  of 
trusty  Mr  Tattle,  more.  You  will  not  be  so  cruel  ? 

Val.  Scandal,  have  pity  on  him  ;  hell  yield  to 
any  conditions. 

Tatt.  Any,  any  terms. 

Scand.  Come,  then,  sacrifice  half  a  dozen  wo- 
men of  good  reputation  to  me  presently.     Come, 

where  are  you  familiar  ? And  see  that  they 

are  women  of  quality,  too,  the  first  quality. 

Tatt.  'Tis  very  hard.  Won't  a  baronet's  lady 
pass  ? 

Scand.  No,  notiiing  under  a  riglit  honourable. 

Tatt.  O  inhuman !  You  don't  e.xpect  their 
names  ? 

Scand.  No,  tlieir  titles  shall  serve. 

Tatt.  Alas  !  tliat  is  the  same  thing.  Pray, 
spare  me  their  titles;  I'll  describe  their  persons. 

Scand,  Well,  begin,  then.  But  take  notice,  if 
you  are  so  ill  a  painter,  that  1  cannot  know  the 
person  by  your  pict-ure  of  hoi',  you  must  be  con- 


demned, like  other  bad  painters,  to  write  the 
nanu:  at  the  bottom. 

Tatt.  Well,  tirst,  then 

Enter  Mrs  Fr.'VIL. 

O  unfortunate  !  she's  come  already.  Will  you 
have  patience  till  another  time  ?  I'll  double  tlie 
number. 

Scand.    Well,  on  that  conditio2< take  heed 

you  don't  fail  me. 

Mrs  Frail.  I  shall  get  a  fine  reputation,  by 
coming  to  see  fellows  in  a  morning  !  Scaud'al, 
you  devil,  are  you  here,  too  ?  Oh,  Mr  Tattle, 
every  thing  is  safe  with  you,  we  know. 

Scand.  Tattle ! 

Tatt.    Mum O   madam,   you  do   me   too 

much  honour. 

Val.  Well,  lady  Galloper,  how  does  Ange- 
lica ? 

Mrs  Frail.  Angelica  ?  INIanncrs  ! 

Val.  What,  you  will  allow  an  absent  lover — 

Mrs  Frail.  No,  I'll  allow  a  lover  present  with 

his  mistress  to  be  particular but  otherwise,  I 

think  his  passion  ought  to  give  place  to  his  man- 
ners. 

Val.  But  what  if  he  has  more  passion  than 
manners? 

]\Irs  Frail.  Then  let  him  marry,  and  reform. 

Val.  Alarriage,  indeed,  may  qualify  the  fury 
of  his  passion ;  but  it  very  rarely  mends  a  man's 
manners. 

Mrs  Frail.  You  are  the  most  mistaken  in  the 
world ;  there  is  no  creatui-e  perfectly  civil,  but  a 
husband  :  for  in  a  little  time  he  grows  only  rude 
to  liis  wife ;  and  that  is  the  highest  good-breed- 
ing, for  it  begets  his  civility  to  other  people. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  news;  but,  I  suppose,  you 
heard  your  brother  Benjamin  is  landed.  And 
my  brother  Foresight's  dauahter  is  come  out  of 
the  country — 1  assure  you,  there's  a  match  talk- 
ed of  by  the  old  people.  W'ell,  if  he  be  but  as 
great  a  sea-beast,  as  she  is  a  land-monster,  we 
shall  have  a  most  amphibious  breed — the  pro- 
geny will  be  all  otters :  h.e  has  been  bred  at  sea, 
and  she  has  never  been  out  of  the  country. 

Val.  Pox  take  them  !  their  conjunction  bodes 
me  no  good,  I'm  sure. 

Mrs  Frail.  Now  you  talk  of  conjunction,  my 
brother  Foresight  has  cast  l)oth  their  nati\itles, 
and  prognosticates  an  admiral  and  an  eminent 
justice  of  the  peace  to  be  the  issue-male  of  their 
two  bodies.  'Tis  the  most  superstitious  old  fool! 
He  would  have  persuaded  me,  that  this  was  an 
unlucky  day,  and  would  not  let  me  come  abroad : 
but  I  invented  a  dream,  and  sent  him  to  Arte- 
midorus  for  interpretation,  and  so  stole  out  to 
sec  you.  Well,  and  what  will  you  give  me  now? 
Come,  I  must  have  something. 

Val.  Step  into  the  next  room,  and  I'll  give  you 
something. 

Scand.  Aye,  we'll  all  give  you  something. 

Mrs  Frail.  Well,  what  will  you  give  me  ? 
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fill.  ^Mine's  a  secrol. 

Mrs  Frail.  I  thoui;l»t  you  would  E^ivc  me  some- 
thini:  tlial  svould  be  a  trouble  to  you  to  keep. 
r7//.  A\n\  Scandal  shall  give  you  a  coodnanu. 
Mrs  Frail.  Tliat's  iiK)re  than  he  has  tor  hini- 
selt".     And  what  will  you  £;ive  me,  MrTaUle? 
Tatl.  I  ?  my  soul,  madam. 
ili;,s   Frail'.    Pooh  !    no,  I  thank  you,  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  take   care  of  my  own.     Vycll ; 
but  I'll  come  and  see  you  one  of  these  mornings: 
I  hear  von  have  a  iireat  many  pictures. 

Tali.  I  have  a  pretty  good  collection,  at  your 
service  ;  some  orii:mals. 

Scand.  Hang  him,  he  has  nothing  but  the  'rea- 
sons and  the  Twelve  Ca>sars,  paltry  copies  ;  and 
the  Five  Senses,  as  ill  represented  as  they  are  in 
himself:  and  he  himself  is  the  only  original  you 
will  see  there. 

i\//-.s  Frail.  Ay,  but  I  hear  he  has  a  closet  of 
beauties. 

Scand.  Yes,  all  that  have  done  him  favours,  if 
YOU  will  believe  him. 
Mrs  Frail.  Ay,  let  me  see  those,  Mr  Tattle. 
Tatt.  Oh,  madam,  those  are  sacred  to  love  and 
contemplation.    No  man  init  the  painter  and  my- 
self was  ever  blest  with  the  sight. 
Mrs  Frail.  Well,  but  a  woman — 
Tatt.  Nor  woman,  till  slie  consented  to  have  her 
jiicturc  there,  too — for  then  she  is  obliged  to  keep 
the  secret. 

Scand.  No,  no  !  come  to  me,  if  you'd  see  pic- 
tures. 

Mrs  Frail.  You  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  faith,  I  can  shew  you  your  own 
picture,  and  most  of  your  acquaintance,  to  the 
life,  and  as  like  as  Kneller's. 

Mrs  Frail.  O  lying  creature  ! — Valentine, 
does  not  he  lie  ? — I  can't  believe  a  word  he  says. 
Val.  No,  indeed,  lie  speaks  truth  now  :  for,  as 
Tattle  has  pictures  of  all  that  have  granted  him 
favours,  be  has  the  pictures  of  all  that  have  re- 
fused him — if  satires,  descriptions,  characters, 
and  lampoons,  are  pictures. 

Scand.  Yes,  mine  are  most  in  black  and  white 
— -and  yet  there  are  some  set  out  in  their  true 
colours,  both  men  and  women.  I  can  shew  you 
pride,  folly,  atTectation,  wantonness,  inconstancy, 
covetousness,  dissimulation,  malice,  and  ignor- 
ance, all  in  one  piece.  Then  I  can  shew  you 
Iving,  foppery,  vanity,  cowardice,  bragging,  and 
usiliness,  in  another  piece:-  and  yet  one  of  these 
is  a  relebrated  beauty,  and  t'other  a  professed 
beau.  I  have  paintings  too,  some  pleasant  enough. 
Mrs  Frail.  Come,  let's  hear  them. 
Scand.  Why,  I  have  a  beau  in  batrnio,  cupping 
for  a  complexion,  and  sweating  for  a  shape. 


Mrs  Frail.  So ! 

Scand.  Then  I  have  a  lady  burning  brandy,  in 
a  cellar,  with  a  hackney  coachman. 

Mrs  Frail.  O  devil  !"    Well,  but  that   story  is 
not  true. 

Scand.  I  have  some  hieroglyphics,  too.  I  have 
a  lawyer,  with  a  hundred  hands,  two  heads,  and 
but  one  face;  a  divine,  with  two  faces,  and  one 
head.  And  I  have  a  soldier,  with  his  brains  in 
iiis  bellv,  and  his  heart  where  his  head  should  be. 
I\Irs  Frail  And  no  head  ? 
Scand.  No  head. 

j\lrs  Frail.  Pooh,  this  is  all  invention.  Have 
you  never  a  poet .'' 

Scand.  Yes,  I  have  a  poet,  weighing  words,  and 
selling  praise  for  praise:  and  a  critic  picking  his 
pocket.  I  have  another  large  piece,  too,  repre- 
senting a  school ;  where  there  are  huge-propor- 
tioned critics,  with  long  wigs,  laced  coats,  Stein- 
kirk-cravats,  and  terrible  faces;  with  catcalls  In 
their  hands,  and  horn-books  about  their  necks.  I 
have  many  more  of  this  kind,  very  well  painted, 
as  you  shall  see. 

'M?s  Frail.  ^Vell,  I'll  come,  if  it  be  but  to  dis- 
prove you. 


Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  Sir,  here's  the  steward  again  from  your 
father. 

Val.  I'll  come  to  him.  Will  you  give  me 
leave  ?  I'll  wait  on  you  again  presently. 

Mrs  Frail.  No,  I'll  be  gone.  Come,  who 
squires  me  to  the  Exchange  ?  I  must  call  on  my 
sister  Foresight  there. 

Scand.  I  will  :  I  have  a  mind  to  your  sister. 
Mrs  Frail.  Civil ! 

Tatt.  I  will ;  because  I  have  a  tender  for  your 
ladyship. 

^Irs  Frail.  That's  somewhat  the  better  rea- 
son, to  my  opinion 

Scand.  Well,  if  Tattle  entertains  you,  I  have 
the  better  opportunity  to  engase  your  sister. 

Val.  Tell  Angelica,  I  am  about  making  hard 
conditions,  to  come  abroad,  and  be  at  liberty  to 
see  her. 

Scand.  I'll  give  an  account  of  you  and  your 
proceedings.  If  indiscretion  he  a  sign  of  lo\e, 
you  are  tiie  most  a  lover  of  any  body  that  I  know. 
You  fancy  that  parting  with  your  estate  will  help 

you    to    your    mistress In    my  mind,  he  is  a 

thoughtless  adventurer — 

Who  hopes  to  purchase  wealth  by  selling  land, 

Or  win  a  mistress  with  a  losing  hand, 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Foresight's  house. 

Enter  Foresight  and  Servant. 

Fore.  Hey-day  !  What!  are  all  the  women  of 
my  family  abroad  ?  Is  not  my  wife  come  home  ? 
nor  my  sister?  nor  ray  daughter? 

Ser.  No,  sir. 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  can  be  the'meanina; 
of  it  ?  Sure  the  moon  is  in  all  her  fortitudes  ! 
Is  my  niece  Angelica  at  home  ? 

.Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Fore.  I  believe  you  lie,  sir. 

Scr.  Sir? 

Fore.  I  say,  you  lie,  sir.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  thing  should  be  as  I  would  have  it;  f(jr  I  was 
born,  sir,  when  the  crab  was  ascending;  and  all 
my  affairs  go  backward. 

Ser.  I  can't  tell,  indeed,  sir. 

Fore.  No,  I  know  you  can't,  sir.  But  I  can 
tell,  and  foretell,  sir. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse,  whcre's  your  young  mistress  ? 

Nurse.  Wee'st  heart !  I  know  nut;  they're  none 
of  them  come  home  yet.     Foor  cliild,  I  warrant 

she's  fond  of  seeing  the  town  ! Marry,  pray 

Heaven  they  have  given  her  any  dinner  !  Good 
lack-a-day,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  O  strange  !  I'll  vow  and 
swear  now,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  marry,  and  did  you  ever 
see  the  like  ? 

Fore.  Why,  how  now,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Nurse.  Pray  Heaven  send  your  worship  good 
luck  !  marry,  and  amen,  with  all  my  heart !  for 
you  have  put  on  one  stocking  witli  the  wrong  side 
outward. 

Fore.  Ha,  how?  Faith  and  troth,  I'm  glad  of 
it;  and  so  I  have;  that  maybe  good  luck  in 
troth ;  in  troth  it  may,  very  good  luck  :  nay,  I 
have  had  some  omens.  I  got  out  of  bed  back- 
wards, too,  this  morning,  without  premeditation  ; 
pretty  good  that,  too.  But  then,  I  stumbled  co- 
ming down  stairs,  and  met  a  weasel ;  bad  omens 
those !  Some  bad,  some  good :  our  lives  are 
chequered ;  mirth  and  sorrow,  want  and  plenty, 
night  and  day,  make  up  our  time.  But,  in  troth, 
I  am  (jlcaseci  at  my  stocking — very  well  pleased 
at  my  stocking — Oh,  here's  my  niece  ! — Sirrah, 
go,  tell  sir  Sampson  Legend  I'll  wait  on  him,  if 
he's  at  leisure. — "  lis  now  three  o'clock ;  a  very 
good  hour  for  business :  JMercury  go\  erns  this 
hour.  [E.iit  Servant. 

Enter  Angelica. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  a  good  hour  for  pleasure,  too, 
uncle  ?  Pray,  lend  me  your  coach  ;  mine's  out 
of  order. 

Fore.  What!  would  you  be  gadding,  too?  Sure 
all  females  are  mad  to-day  !  It  is  of  evil  por- 
tent, and   bodes  mischief  to  the  master  of  a  fa- 

Vot.  II, 


mily.  I  remember  an  old  prophecy,  written  by 
Messahalah  the  Arabian,  and  thus  translated  by 
a  reverend  Buckinghamshire  bard  : 

'  When  housewives  all  the  house  forsake, 

*  And  leave  good-men  to  brew  and  bake ; 

*  Withouten  guile,  then  be  it  said, 

'  That  house  doth  stand  upon  its  head ; 

*  And  when  the  head  is  set  in  ground, 
'  No  mar'l,  if  it  be  fruitful  found.* 

Fruitful!  the  head  fruitful!  that  bodes  horns;  th« 
fruit  of  the  head  is  horns.  Dear  niere,  stay  at 
honje — for,  by  the  head  of  the  house,  is  meant  the 
husband  ;  the  prophecy  needs  no  explanation. 

Ang.  VVell,  but  [  can  neither  make  you  a  cuc- 
kold, uncle,  by  going  abroad;  nor  secure  you  from 
being  one,  by  staying  at  home. 

Fore.  Yes,  yes  ;  while  there's  one  woman  left, 
the  prophecy  is  not  in  full  force. 

Ang.  But  my  inclinatitms  are  in  force.  I  have 
a  mind  to  go  abroad  :  and,  if  you  won't  lend  me 
your  coach,  I'll  take  a  hackney,  or  a  chair,  and 
leave  you  to  erect  a  scheme,  and  find  who's  in 
conjunction  witli  your  wife.  Why  don't  you  keep 
her  at  homo,  if  j-ou're  jealous  of  her,  when  she's 
abroad  ?  You  know  my  aunt  is  a  little  retrograde 
(as  you  call  it)  in  her  nature.  Uncle,  I'm  afraid 
you  are  not  lord  of  the  ascendant !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Fore.  Well,  jill-flirt,  you  are  very  pert — and 
always  ridiculiuii  that  celestial  science. 

Ang.  Nay,  uncle,  don't  be  angry. — If  you  are, 
I'll  reap  up  all  your  false  prophecies,  ridiculous 
dreams,  and  idle  divinations.  I'll  swear,  you  are 
a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood. — What  a  bustle 
did  you  keep  against  the  last  invisible  eclipse, 
laying  in  provision,  as  it  were  for  a  siege  !  What 
a  world  of  fire  and  candle,  matches  and  tinder- 
boxes,  did  you  purchase !  One  would  have  thouu;ht 
we  were  ever  after  to  live  under  ground ;  or  at; 
least  make  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  to  inhabit 
there  all  the  dark  season. 

Fore.  Why,  you  malapert  slut ! 

Ang.  Will  you  lend  me  your  coach  ?  or  I'll  go 
on. — Nay,  I'll  declare  how  you  prophesied  popery 
was  coming,  only  because  the  butler  had  mislaid 
some  of  the  apostle  spoons,  and  thought  they 
were  lost.  Away  went  religion  and  spoon-meat 
together  ! — Indeed,  uncle,  I'll  indite  you  for  a 
wizard. 

Fo?-e.  How,  hussy  !  was  there  ever  such  a  pro- 
voking minx  ? 

Nurse.  O  merciful  father,  how  she  talks ! 

Ang.  Yes,  I  can  make  oath  of  your  unlawful 
midmght  practices ;  you,  and  the  old  nurse  there. 

Nurse.  Marry,  Heaven  defend  ! — I  at  mid- 
night practices  ! — O  Lord,  what's  here  to  do?— 
1  in  unlawful  doings  with  my  master's  worship  ! — 
VVhy,  did  you  ever  hear  flic  like  now  ?- — Sir,  did 
ever  I  do  any  thing  of  your  midnight  concerns>~- 
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but  warm  your  bed,  and  tuck  you  up,  and  set  the 
rantlle  and  your  tubacco-hox,  and  now  and  tlieu 
rub  tlie  soles  of  your  tcct  ? — ()  Lord,  I ! — 

Anf^.  Yes,  I  saw  you  togetlier,  throui:;h  the 
keyhole  of  the  closet,  one  niiihr,  like  Saul  and 
the  witch  of  Endor,  turnini:  the  sieve  and  sheers, 
and  pricking  your  tluunbs,  to  write  poor  innocent 
servants'  names  in  blood,  about  a  little  nutniri:- 
grater,  which  she  had  forn;ot  in  the  caudle-cup. — 
Nav,  I  know  something  worse,  if  I  would  speak 
of  it ! 

Fore.  I  defy  you,  liussy ;  but  I'll  renicnibor 
tliis.  I'll  be  reven'jed  on  you,  cockatrice  ;  I'll 
hamper  you — You  have  your  fortune  in  your  own 
hands — but  I'll  find  a  way  to  make  your  lover, 
your  prodigal  spendthrift  gallant,  Valentine,  pay 
for  all,  I  will. 

Aug.  Will  you?  I  c;ire  nut;  but  all  shall  out 
then. 

Fore.  I  will  have  patience,  since  it  is  the  will 
of  the  stars  I  should  be  thus  tonnented— this  is 
the  effect  of  tiie  malicious  conjunrtions  and  o])- 
positions  in  the  third  house  of  my  nativity  ;  there 
the  curse  of  kindred  was  foretold. — But  I  will 
have  my  doors  locked  up — I'll  punish  you ;  not  a 
man  shall  enter  my  house. 

Aug.  Do,  uncle,  lock  them  up  quickly,  before 
mv  aunt  comes  home — you'll  ha\  e  a  letter  for  ali- 
mony to-morrow  morning  !— But  let  inc  be  gone 
first ;  and  then  let  no  mankind  come  near  the 
house  :  but  converse  with  spirits  and  the  celestial 
signs,  the  bull,  and  the  ram,  and  the  goat.  Bless 
me,  there  are  a  great  many  horned  beasts  among 
the  twelve  signs,  uncle  !  But  cuckolds  go  to  Hea- 
ven ! 

Fore.  But  there's  but  one  virgin  among  the 
twelve  sisins,  spit-fire  ! — but  one  virgin  ! 

A)ig.  Nor  there  had  not  been  that  one,  if  she 
bad  had  to  do  witli  any  thing  but  astroh^ers,  un- 
cle !  That  makes  my  aunt  t;o  abroad. 

Fore.  How  !  how  !  is  that  the  reason  ?  Come, 
you  know  something;  tell  me,  and  I'll  forgive 
you ;  do,  good  niece. — Come,  you  shall  have  my 
coach  and  horses — faith  and  troth,  you  shall. — 
Does  mv  wife  complain  !  Come,  I  know  women 
tell  one  anotheix — bhe  is  young  and  sanguine,  has 
a  wanton  hazel  eve,  and  was  born  under  Gemini, 
which  may  incline  her  to  society;  she  has  a  mole 
upon  her  lip,  with  a  moist  palm. 
Ang.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Fore.  Do  you  laugii  ? — Well,  gentlewoman,  I'll 
—But  come,  be  a  good  girl,  don't  perplex  your 
poor  uncle  !  Tell  me — won't  you  speak  I  Odd, 
I'll— 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Sampson  is  coming  do-A-n,  to  wait  upon 
you,  sir.  [Exit  Servant. 

Avg.  Good  by'e,  uncle.  Call  me  a  chair.  I'll 
find  out  my  aunt,  and  tell  iier  she  must  not  come 
liomc.  [A'r//  Ancif.i.ka. 

.h'nrt.  I  am  to  perplexed  and  vtxtd,  I  am  not 


fit  to  receive  him;  I  shall  scarce  recover  myself 
before  the  hour  be  past.  Go,  nurse ;  tell  sir 
Sampson,  I'm  ready  to  wait  on  him. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir.  [EjzV  Nurse. 

Fore.  Well — why,  if  I  was  born  to  be  a  cuck- 
old, there's  no  more  to  be  said  ! — He  is  here  al- 
ready. 

Filter  Sir  Sampson  Legend  uilh  a  paper. 

Sir  Sam.  Nor  no  more  to  be  done,  old  boy ; 
that  is  plain— here  it  is,  I  have  it  in  my  hand, 
old  I'tolfMuy  ;  I'll  make  the  ungracious  prodigal 
know  who  bigat  him  ;  I  will,  old  Nostrodamus. 
W  hat  !  I  warrant,  my  son  thought  nothing  be- 
longed to  a  father,  but  forgiveness  and  affection  ; 
no  authority,  no  correction,  no  arbitrary  power 
— nothing  to  be  done,  but  for  him  to  oft'end,  and 
me  to  pardon  !  1  warrant  you,  if  he  danceil  till 
doomsday,  he  thought  I  was  to  pay  the  piper. 
Well,  but  hcrfe  it  is  under  black  ami  white,  sig- 
tiutinn,  sigillufu?//,  and  dvliheraliim — that,  as  soon 
as  my  son  Benjamin  is  arrived,  he  is  to  make 
over  to  him  his  ri^iiht  of  inheritance.  Where's  mv 
daughter  that  is  to  be — ha  !  old  Merlin  ?  Body  of 
me,  I'm  so  glad  I'm  revenged  on  this  undutiful 
rogue ! 

Fore.  Odso,  let  me  see ;  let  me  see  the  paper. 
Ay,  faith  and  troth,  here  it  is,  if  it  will  but  hold 
— 1  wish  things  were  done,  and  the  conveyance 
made.  ^Vllen  was  this  signed.^  what  hour?  Odso, 
you  should  have  consulted  me  for  the  time.  Well, 
but  we'll  make  haste. 

Sir  Saw.  Haste!  ay,  ay,  haste  enough;  my 
son  Ben  will  be  in  town  to-night — I  have  ordered 
my  lawyer  to  draw  up  w  ritings  of  settlement  and 
jointme — all  shall  be  done  to-night.  No  matter 
for  the  time ;  prithee,  brother  Foresight,  leave 
>uperstition.  Pox  o'  the  time ;  there's  no  time 
hut  the  time  present;  there's  no  more  to  be  said 
of  what's  past ;  and  all  that  is  to  come  will  hap- 
pen. If  the  sun  shine  by  day,  and  the  stars  by 
night — why,  we  sliall  know  one  another's  faces 
without  the  help  of  a  candle  ;  and  that'?  all  the 
stars  are  good  for. 

Fore.  How,  how,  sir  Sanipon  ?  that  all  !  Give 
nie  leave  to  contradict  you,  and  tell  you,  you  are 
ignorant. 

^V;'  Sa>n.  I  tell  you,  I  am  wise  :  and  sapiens 
(hnninuhitur  astris;  there's  Latin  for  you  to  prove 
it,  and  an  argument  to  confound  your  ephemeris. 
Ignorant ! — I  tell  you, I  have  travelled,  old  Tercu; 
and  know  the  globe.  I  have  seen  the  antipodes, 
where  the  sun  rises  at  mid-night,  and  sets  at  noon- 
day. 

Fore.  But  T  tell  you,  I  have  travelled,  and  tra- 
velled in  the  celestial  spheres;  know  the  signs 
and  the  planets,  and  their  houses;  can  judge  of 
motions  direct  and  retrograde,  of  sextilcs,  qua- 
drates, trines  and  oppositions,  fiery  trigons,  and 
aquatical  trigons;  know  whether  life  shall  be 
long  or  short,  happy  or  unhappy ;  \\  liether  dis- 
eases are  curable  or  incurable;   if  journies  shall 
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be  prosperous,  undertakings  successful,  or  goods 
stolen  recovered  :  I  know — 

Si?-  Sam.  I  know  tlie  length  of  the  empei-or  of 
China's  foot;  have  kissed  the  Great  Mogul's  slip- 
per; and  rid  a  hunting  upon  an  elephant  with  the 
chani  of  Tartary.  Body  o'  me,  1  have  made  a 
cuckold  of  a  king ;  and  the  present  majesty  of 
Bantam  is  the  issue  of  these  loins. 

Fore.  I  know  when  travellers  lie  or  speak  truth, 
when  they  don't  know  it  themselves. 

Sir  Sam.  I  have  known  an  astrologer  made  a 
cuckold  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star ;  and  seen  a 
conjuror,  that  could  not  keep  the  devil  out  of  his 
wife's  circle. 

Fore.  What,  docs  he  twit  me  with  my  wife,  too? 
I  must  be  better  informed  of  this.  [A>.ide.]  Do 
you  mean  my  wife,  sir  Sampson  ?  Though  you 
made  a  cuckold  of  the  king  of  Bantam,  yet,  by 
the  body  of  the  sun — 

Sir  Sam.  By  the  horns  of  the  moon,  you  would 
say,  brother  Capricorn. 

Fore.  Capricorn  in  your  teeth,  thou  modern 
Mandeville-!  Ferdinand  Mcndez  Pinto  was  but  a 
'type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude ! 
"Take  back  your  paper  of  inheritance  ;  send  your 
son  to  sea  again.  I'll  wed  my  daughter  to  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  ere  she  shall  incorporate  with 
a  contemner  of  sciences,  and  a  del'amer  of  virtue. 

Sir  Sam.  Body  o'  me,  I  have  gone  t(30  far — I 
must  not  provoke  honest  Albumazar. — An  Egyp- 
tian mummy  is  an  illustrious  creature,  my  trusty 
hieroglyphic ;  and  may  have  significations  of  fu- 
turity about  him.  Odsbud,  I  would  my  son  were 
an  Egyptian  mummy  for  thy  sake.  What,  thou 
art  not  angry  for  a  jest,  my  good  Iltily  ? — I  reve- 
rence the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  all  my 
heart.  What !  I'll  make  thee  a  present  of  a 
mummy.  Now,  I  think  on't,  body  o'  me,  I  have 
a  shoulder  of  an  Egyptian  king,  that  I  purloined 
from  one  of  the  pyramids,  powdered  with  hiero- 
glyphics; thou  shalt  ha\e  it  brought  home  to  thy 
house,  and  make  an  entertainment  for  all  the 
Philomatiis,  and  students  in  physic  and  astrology, 
in  and  about  London. 

Fore.  But  what  do  you  know  of  my  wife,  sir 
Sampson  f 

Sir  Sam.  Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  virtues; 
she  is  the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the 
moon  ;  nay,  she  is  more  illustrious  than  the 
moon;  f<jr  she  has  her  chastity,  without  her  in- 
eontinency  :  'sbud,  I  was  but  in  jest. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Sir  Sam.  How  now  ?  who  sent  for  you,  ha  ? 
what  would  you  have  ? 

Fore.  Nay,  if  you  were  but  in  jest ! — Who's 
that  fellow  ?  I  don't  like  his  physiognomy. 

Sir  Sam.  [To  Jeremy.]  My  son,  sir.?  what  son, 
sir?  ray  son  Benjamin,  ha! 

Jer.  No,  sir;  Mr  V^alentine,  my  master; — it 
is  the  first  time  he  has  been  abioad,  since  liis 
confinement,  and  lie  comes  to  pay  his  duty  to 
you. 


Sir  Sam.  Well,  sir. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Jer.  lie  is  here,  sir. 

Val.  Your  blessing,  sir  ! 

Sir  Sam.  You've  had  it  already,  sir  ;  I  think  I 
sent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  of  four  thousand 
pounds.  A  great  deal  ol"  money,  brother  Fore- 
sight ! 

Fore.  Ay,  indeed,  sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man ;  I  wonder  what  he  can 
do  with  it ! 

Sir  Sam.  Body  o'  me,  so  do  I.  Hark  ye,  Va- 
lentine, if  there  be  too  much,  refund  the  super- 
fluity ;  dost  hear,  boy  ? 

Val.  Superfluity,  sir  !  it  will  scarce  pay  my 
debts.  I  hope  you  will  have  more  indulgence, 
than  to  oblige  me  to  those  hard  conditions,  which 
iny  necessity  signed  to. 

Sir  Sam.  Sir  !  how  !  I  beseech  you,  what  were 
you  pleased  to  intimate,  concerning  indulgence  ? 

Ful.  Why,  sir,  that  you  would  not  go  to  the 
extremity  of  the  conditions,  but  release  me  at 
least  from  some  part. 

Sir  Sam.  O,  sir,  I  understand  you — that's  all, 
ha? 

Val.  Yes,  sir,  all  that  I  presume  to  ask — But 
what  you,  out  of  fatherly  fondness,  will  be  pleased 
to  add,  will  be  doubly  welcome. 

Sir  Sam.  No  doubt  of  it,  sweet  sir ;  but  your 
filial  piety  and  my  fatherly  fondness  would  fit 
like  two  tallies — Here's  a  rogue,  brother  Fore- 
sight, makes  a  bargain  under  hand  and  seal  in 
the  morning,  and  would  be  released  from  it  in 
the  afternoon  :  here's  a  rogue,  dog ;  here's  con- 
science and  honesty  !  This  is  your  wit  now,  this 
is  the  morality  of  your  wit !  You  are  a  wit,  and 
have  been  a  beau,  and  may  be  a — Why,  sirrah, 

is  it  not  here  under  hand  and  seal .? Can  yott 

deny  it  ? 

J^al.  Sir,  I  don't  deny  it. 

Sir  Sa?u.  Sirrah,  you'll  be  hanged  ;  I  shall  live 
to  see  you  go  up  ilolborn-hili — Has  he  not  a 
rogue's  face  ? bpeak,  brother ;  you  under- 
stand physiognomy  ;  a  hanging  look  to  me — of 
all  my  boys  the  most  unlike  me.  He  has  a 
damned  Tyburn  face,  without  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy. 

Fore.  Hum  ! — truly,  I  don't  care  to  discourage 
a  young  man — he  has  a  violent  death  in  his  face; 
but  I  hope  no  danger  of  hanging. 

Val.  Sir,  is  this  usage  for  your  son  ? — For  that 
old  weather-headed  fool,  I  know  how  to  laugh 
at  him  ;  but  you,  sii 

Sir  Sam.  Y'ou,  sir  !  and  you,  sir  ! — Why,  who 
are  you,  sir  ? 

Val.  Y^our  son,  sir. 

Sir  Sam.  That's  more  than  I  know,  sir :  and 
I  beli«;ve  not. 

Val.  Faith,  I  hope  not. 

Sir  Sam.  What!  would  you  liavc  your  mother  a 
whore  ?  Did  you  ever  heur  the  like  t  did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ?  body  o'lnc — 
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Val.  I  would  liave  an  excuse  for  your  bar- 
barirv  and  unnatural  usajie. 

Sir  Suw.  Kxcuse  ? — Impudence!  Why,  sinali, 
mayn't  I  do  wliat  1  please  ?  are  not  you  my 
slave  ?  did  not  1  l)e<;et  you  ?  and  miijht  not  I 
have  chosen  whether  I  would  have  htirot  yon 
or  no  ?  Oons,  ^vho  are  you  ?  whence  came  you  ? 
what  bronjiht  you  into  tiie  world  ?  how  came  you 
here,  sir  ?  here,  to  stand  hero,  upon  those  two 
legs,  and  look  erect  with  that  auilacious  fate, 
hah  ?  Answer  me  that.  Did  yon  cf>me  a 
vohnilccr  into  the  world?  or  did  I,  with  the 
laxxtul  authority  of  a  parent,  press  you  to  the 
service  ? 

V(i/.  I  know  no  more  why  I  came,  than  y'^" 
do  why  vou  called  me.  But  here  I  am;  and  if 
you  don't  mean  to  provide  for  me,  I  desire  you 
would  leave  me  as  you  found  me. 

Sir  Sai/>.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  tmcase, 
strip,  and  go  naked  out  of  the  world  as  yon  came 
into  it. 

la/.  My  clcjthes  are  soon  put  ofl— hut  yon 
nmst  also  divest  me  of  my  reason,  thought,  pas- 
sions, inclinations,  affections,  appetites,  senses, 
and  the  huge  train  of  attendants,  that  you  begot 
along  «ith  me. 

Sir  Saw.  Body  o'me,  wiiat  a  many-headed 
monster  have  I  propagated  ! 

la/.  I  am,  of  myself,  a  plain,  easy,  simple 
creature,  and  to  he  kept  at  small  expence : 
hut  tile  retinue,  that  you  gave  me,  are  crav- 
ing and  invincible;  they  are  so  many  devils, 
tiiat  you  have  raised,  and  will  have  employ- 
ment. 

Sir  Sam.  Oons !  what  had  T  to  do  to  get 
children  ? can't  a  private  man  be  born  with- 
out all  these  followers  ' Why,  nothing  under 

an  emperor  should  be  born  with  appetites — why, 
at  this  rate,  a  fellow,  that  has  but  a  groat  in  his 
pocket,  may  have  a  stonrach  capable  of  a  ten 
shilling  ordinary. 

Jcr.  Nay,  that's  as  clear  as  the  sun ;  I'll 
make  oath  of  it  before  any  justice  in  Middle- 
sex, 

Sir  So»i.  Here's  a  cormorant,  too  ! Sheart, 

this  fellow  was  not  born  with  you.'' — I  did  not 
beget  him,  did  I  ? 

Jtr.  By  the  provision  tliat's  made  for  me, 
you  might  have  begot  me,  too. — Nay,  and  to 
tell  your  worship  another  truth,  I  believe  you 
did ;  for  I  find  [  was  born  with  those  same 
whoreson  appetites,  too,  that  my  master  speaks 
of. 

Sir  Sam.  Why,  look    you  there  now  ! I'll 

maintain  it,  that  bv  the  rule  of  right  reason, 
this  fellow  ought  to  have  been  liorn  without  a 
palate. — 'Sheart,  what  should  he  do  with  a  dis- 
tingiiishini;  taste  .' — I  warrant  now,  lie'd  rath(  r 
cat  a  pheasant,  than  a  piece  of  poor  .lohn — and 
smell,  now;  why  I  warrant  he  can  smell,  and 
Joves  pert'umes  above  a  stink — why  there's  it; 
end  muac — don't  you  love  music,  scoundrel  ^ 


Jer.  Yes,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear,  sir,  as 
to  jigcs,  and  country  dances,  and  the  like  ;  I  don't 
much  matter  your  solos  or  sonatas;  tiiey  give 
me  the  spleen. 

Str  Sum.  'I  he  spleen  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  I  a  pox  con- 
found you  I — Solos  or  sonatas  .''  Oons,  whose  son 
are  you  }  how  were  you  eiigeiidered,  muckworm  ? 

Jer.  I  am,  by  my  father,  the  son  of  a  chair- 
man;  my  mother  sold  oysters  in  winter,  and 
cucumbers  in  suinnicr  :  and  I  came  up  stairs 
into  the  world ;  for  I  was  born  in  a  cellar. 

Fore.  By  your  looks  you  shall  go  up  stairs  out 
of  tlie  world  too,  friend. 

Sir  Sum.  And  if  this  rogue  were  anatomized 
now,  and  disse("ted,  he  has  h  s  vessels  of  diges- 
tion and  concoction,  and  so  forth,  large  enough 
tor  the  inside  of  a  caidiiial ;  this  son  of  a  cucum- 
ber ! — These  things  are  unaccountable  and  un- 
reasonable.— Body  o'me,  why  was  1  not  a  bear, 
that  my  cubs  miglit  have  lived  upon  sucking  their 
paws.''  Nature  has  been  pro\ident  only  to  bears 
and  spiders  :  the  one  has  its  nutriment  in  its  own 
hands ;  and  the  other  spins  its  habitation  out  of 
its  own  entrails. 

Vu/.  lortune  was  provident  enough  to  supply 
all  the  necessities  of  my  nature,  if  1  had  my 
right  inheritance. 

Sir  Sam.  Again !  Oons,  han't  you  four  thou- 
sand pounds.^ — \i  I  had  it  again  I  woidd  not  give 
thee  a  groat. — What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  turn 

pelican,  and  feed  thee  out  of  my  own  vitals 

Oilshcart,  live  by  your  wits you  were  always 

fond  of  the  wits. — Now  let's  see  if  you  have  wit 
enough  to  keep  yourself'. — Your  brother  will  be 
in  town  to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning ;  then 
look  you  perform  covenants,  and  so  your  friend 
and     servant. — Come,    brotlier  I'oresight. 

\Exeunt  Siu   Sampson   and  roiiKSiCHT. 

Jcr.  I  told  you  what  your  visit  would  come 
to. 

]  'a/.  'Tis  as  much  as  I  expected — I  did  not 
come  to  see  him  :  i  came  to  see  Angelica;  but 
s.nce  she  was  gone  abrt/ad,  it  was  easily  turned 
another  way,  and  at  least  looked  well  on  my 
side.  Wliat's  here.?  Mrs  Foresight  and  Mrs  I'rail ! 
Ihey  are  earnest — I'll  avoid  them. — Come  this 
way,  and  go  and  inquire  when  Angelica  will  re- 
turn. [^Exeunt  ^ 

Enter  Mrs  Foresight  and  Mrs  Fr.vii.. 

Mrs  Frai/.  What  have  you  to  do  to  watch 
me .?  'Slife,  I'll  do  what  I  please. 

]\lrs  Fore.  You  w  ill  ? 

Mrs  Frai/.  Yes,  marry,  will  I.  A  great  piece 
of  business  to  go  to  Coveiit-garden,  to  take  a  turn 
in  a  hackney-coach  with  one's  friend  ! 

Mrs  Fore.  Nay,  two  or  three  turns,  I'll  take 
my  oath, 

'Mrs  Frai/.  Well,  what  if  I  took  twenty!  I 
warrant,  if  you  had  been  there,  it  li;id  only  liccn 
innocent  recreation  !  Lord,  w here's  tiic  comfort 
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of  this  life,  if  we  can't  huve  the  happiness  of  con- 
versing where  we  Hke  ? 

Airs  Fore.  But  can't  you  converse  at  home  ? 
I  own  it,  I  think  there's  no  happines  like  conver- 
sing with  an  agreeable  man ;  I  don't  quarrel  at 
that,  nor  I  don't  think  but  your  conversation  was 
very  innocent.  But  the  place  is  public;  and  to 
be  seen  with  a  man  in  a  hackney-coach,  is  scan- 
dalous. What  if  any  body  else  should  have  seen 
you  alight,  as  I  did  ?  How  can  any  body  be  happy, 
while  they  are  in  perpetual  fear  of  being  seen  and 
censured  ?  Besides,  it  would  not  only  reflect  upon 
you,  sister,  but  on  me. 

Mrs  Frail.  Pooh,  here's  a  clutter !  Why  should 
it  reflect  upon  you?  I  don't  doubt  but  you  have 
thought  yourself  happy  in  a  hackney-coach  before 
now  !  If  I  had  gone  to  Knightsbridge,  or  to  Ciiel- 
sea,  or  to  Spring-garden,  or  to  Barn-elms,  with  a 
man  alone — something  might  have  been  said. 

Mrs  Fore.  Why,  was  I  ever  in  any  of  those 
places  ?    What  do  you  mean,  sister  ? 

Mrs  Frail.  Was  I  ?  VVhat  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs  Fore.  You  have  been  at  a  worse  place. 

Mrs  Frail.  I  at  a  worse  place,  and  with  a 
man  ? 

Mrs  Fore.  I  suppose  you  would  not  go  alone 
to  the  W'orld's-end. 

Mrs  Frail.  The  W^orld's-end  !  What,  do  you 
mean  to  banter  me  ? 

Mrs  Fore.  Poor  innocent !  you  don't  know 
that  there  is  a  place  called  the  World' s-end  ?  I'll 
swear,  you  can  keep  your  countenance  purely ; 
you'd  make  an  admirable  player  ! 

Mrs  Frail.  I'll  swear  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence,  and,  in  my  mind,  too  much  for  the 
stage. 

Mrs  Fore.  Very  well,  that  will  appear  who  has 
most.     You  never  were  at  the  World's-end.^ 

Airs  Frail.  No. 

Airs  Fore.  You  deny  it  positively  to  my  face  ? 

Airs  Frail.  Your  face  I  what's  your  face  ? 

Mrs  Fore.  No  matter  for  that ;  it's  as  good  a 
face  as  yours. 

Airs  Frail.  Not  by  a  dozen  years  wearing. 
But  I  do  deny  it  positively  to  your  face,  then. 

Airs  Fore.  I'll  allow  you  now  to  find  fault  with 
my  face ;  for  I'll  swear  your  impudence  has  put 
me  out  of  countenance.  But  look  you  here  now, 
— where  did  you  lose  this  gold  bodkin?  Oh,  sis- 
ter, sister  ! 

Airs  Frail.  My  bodkin  ! 

Airs  Fore.  Nay,  'tis  yours ;  look  at  it. 

Airs  Frail.  Well,  if  you  go  that,  where  di<l  you 
find  this  bodkin .'' — Oh,  sister,  sister  !  sister  every 
way ! 

Mrs  Fore.  O,  devil  on't !  that  I  could  not  dis- 
cover, without  betraying  myself!  [Aside. 

Airs  Frail.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  sister, 
that  one  should  take  great  care,  when  one  makes 
a  thrust  in  fencing,  not  to  lay  open  one's  self. 

Airs  Fore.  It  is  very  true,  sister.  Well,  since 
all's  out,  and,  as  you  say,  since  we  are  both 


wounded,  let  us  do,  what  is  often  done  in  duels, 
take  care  of  one  another,  and  giow  better  friends 
than  before. 

Airs  Frail.  With  all  my  heart.  Well,  give  me 
your  hand,  in  token  of  sisterly  secrecy  and  aflFec- 
tion. 

Ah's  Fore.  Here  it  is,  with  all  my  heart. 

Airs  Frail.  Well,  as  an  earnest  of  friendship 
and  confidence,  I'll  acquaint  you  with  a  design 
that  I  have.  I'm  afraid  the  world  have  observed 
us  more  than  we  have  observed  one  another. 
You  have  a  rich  husband,  and  are  provided  for : 
I  am  at  a  loss,  and  have  no  great  stock  either  of 
fortune  or  rep'iUition,  and  therefore  must  look 
sharply  about  me.  Sir  Sampson  has  a  son,  that 
is  expected  to-night ;  and,  by  the  account  I  have 
heard  of  his  education,  can  be  no  conjurer.  The 
estate,  you  know,  is  to  be  made  over  to  him. 
Now,  if  I  could  wheedle  him,  sister,  ha?  you  un- 
derstand me  ? 

Airs  Fore.  I  do ;  and  will  help  you,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power.  And  I  can  tell  you  one  thing 
that  falls  out  luckily  enough;  my  awkward  daugh- 
ter-in-law, who,  you  know,  is  designed  to  be  his 
wife,  is  grown  fond  of  Mr  Tattle;  now,  if  we  can 
improve  that,  and  make  her  have  an  aversion  for 
the  booby,  it  may  go  a  great  way  towards  his  lik- 
ing you.  Here  they  come  together;  and  let  us 
conti-ive  some  way  or  other  to  leave  them  toge- 
ther. 

Enter  Tattle  and  Miss  Prue. 

Miss  Prue.  Mother,  mother,  mother!  look  you 
here  ? 

Airs  Fore.  Fie,  fie,  miss,  how  you  bawl !  Be- 
sides, I  have  told  you,  you  must  not  call  me  mo- 
ther. 

Miss  Prue.  What  must  I  call  you,  then?  are 
you  not  my  father's  wife? 

Airs  Fore.  Madam ;  you  must  say  madam.  By 
my  soul,  I  shall  fancy  myself  old  indeed,  to  have 
this  great  girl  call  me  mother.  Well,  but,  miss, 
what  are  you  so  overjoved  at  ? 

Aliss  Prue.  Look  you  here,  madam,  then,  what 
Mr  Tattle  has  given  me.  Look  you  here,  cousin  ; 
here's  a  snuff-box;  nay,  there's  snufi:"  in' t — here, 
will  you  have  any  ?  Oh  good  !  how  sweet  it  is  ! 
Mr  Tattle  is  all  over  sweet ;  his  peruke  is  sweet, 
and  his  gloves  are  sweet,  and  his  handkerchief  is 
sweet,  pure  sweet,  sweeter  than  roses — smell 
him,  mother — madam,  I  mean.  He  gave  me  this 
ring,  for  a  kiss. 

Tali.  O  fie,  miss  !  you  must  not  kiss,  and  toll. 

Aliss  Prue.  Yes ;  I  may  tell  my  mother — and 
he  says  he'll  gi\e  me  something  to  make  mo 
smell  so.  Oh,  pray,  lend  me  your  handkerchief. 
Smell,  cousin;  he  says,  he'll  give  me  something, 
that  will  make  my  smocks  smell  this  way.  Is  not 
it  pure?  It's  better  than  lavender,  mun.  I'm  re- 
solved I  won't  let  mn-sc  put  any  more  lavender 
among  my  smocks — ha,  cousin  ? 
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]\[fs  Trail.  Fie,  miss  !  amongst  your  linen  you 
must  sav  ;  you  must  never  say  smock. 

Mis$  Fine.  Why,  it  is  not  bawdy,  is  it,  cousin  ? 

Tatt.  Oh,  madam  !  you  are  too  severe  upon 
miss:  you  must  not  find  fault  with  her  prettv 
simplicity ;  it  becomes  her  strangely.  Prettv  miss, 
don't  let  them  persuade  you  out  of  your  inno- 
oency  ! 

Mrs  Fore.  Oh,  dcmn  you,  toad  !  I  wish  you 
don't  persuade  her  out  of  her  iniiocency  ! 

Tatt.  Who  I,  madam?  O  Lord,  how  can  your 
ladyship  have  such  a  thought?  sure  you  don't 
kiiow  me  ! 

Airs  Frail.  Ah,  devil,  sly  devil  !  He's  as  close, 
sister,  as  a  confessor.  He  tiiiiiks  we  don't  ob- 
6er^■e  him. 

Mrs  Fore.  A  cunnins;  cur  !  how  soon  he  could 
find  out  a  fresh  harmless  creature — and  left  us, 
sister,  presently. 

Tatt.  Upon  reputation 

Mrs  Frail.  They're  all  so,  sister,  these  men ; 
they  are  as  fond  of  it,  as  of  being  first  in  the  fa- 
sliion,  or  of  seeing  a  new  play  the  first  day.  I 
warrant  it  would  break  Mr  Tattle's  heart,  to  think 
that  any  body  else  should  be  before-hand  with 
him  ! 

Ttttt.  Oh,  Lord  !  I  swear  I  would  not  for  the 
world — 

]\lrs  Frail.  O,  hang  you ;  who'll  believe  you  ? 
You'll  be  hanged  before  you'd  confess — we  know 
you — she's  very  pretty  !  Lord,  what  pure  red  and 
white  !  she  looks  so  w  holcsonie ;  ne'er  stir,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  fancy  if  I  were  a  man — 

Miss  Frue.  How  you  love  to  jeer  one,  cousin. 

Mrs  Fore.  Hark'ee,  sister — by  my  soul,  the 
girl  is  spoiled  already — d'ye  think  she'll  ever  en- 
dure a  great  lubberly  tarpawlin  ?  Gad,  I  warrant 
you  she  won't  let  him  come  near  her,  after  Mr 
Tattle. 

Mrs  Frail.  On  my  soul,  I'm  afraid  not — eh  ! 
filtliy  creature,  that  smells  all  of  pitch  an<l  tar  ! 
Devil  take  you,  you  confounded  toad — why  did 
you  see  her  before  she  was  married  ? 

Mrs  Fore.  Nay,  why  did  we  let  him  ?  jNIy  hus- 
band w  ill  hang  us ;  he'll  think  we  brought  them 
acquainted. 

Mrs  Frail.  Come,  faith,  let  us  be  gone  ;  if  mv 
brother  Foresight  should  find  us  with  them,  he'd 
tliink  so,  sure  enough. 

Airs  Fore.  So  he  woidd ;  but  then  the  leaving 
them  together  is  as  bad ;  and  he's  such  a  sly  de- 
vil, he'll  never  miss  an  opportunity. 

Mrs  Frail.  I  don't  care ;  1  won't  be  seen  in  it. 

Mrs  Fore.    Well,   if   you  should,   Mr  Tattle, 
you'll  have  a  w  orld  to  answer  for  :  r( member,  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it ;  I'm  thoroughly  innocent. 
[Exeunt  Mrs  Frail  and  Mas  FoiMSHinr. 

Aliss  Frue.  What  makes  them  go  away,  Mr 
Tattle? — What  do  they  mean,  do  you  know  ? 

Tatt.  Yes,  my  dear — I  think  1  can  guess — but 
lianii  me  if  I  know  the  reason  of  it. 

Aliss  Frue.  Come,  must  not  wc  go,  too  ? 


Tatt.  No,  no  ;  they  don't  mean  that. 

Aliss  Frue.  No  !  what  then  ?  What  shall  you 
and  I  do  together  ? 

Tatt.  I  must  make  love  to  you,  pretty  miss ; 
\vill  you  let  me  make  love  to  you? 

Aliss  Frue.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Tatt.  Frank,  egad,  at  least.  What  a  pox  does 
I\Irs  J'oresight  mean  by  tliis  civility  ?  Is  it  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  ?  or  does  she  leave  us  to- 
gether out  of  good  morality,  and  do  as  she  would 
be  done  by?  Fgad,  I'll  understand  it  so.    \ Aside. 

Aliss  Frue.  Well,  and  how  \\\\\  you  make  love 
to  me? — Come,  I  long  to  have  you  begin.  Must 
I  mnke  love,  loo  ?  You  must  tell  me  how. 

Tatt.  You  must  let  me  speak,  miss;  you  must 
not  speak  first.  I  must  ask  you  questions,  and 
you  must  answer. 

Aliss  Frue.  'A'hat,  is  it  like  the  catechism  ? — 
Come,  then,  ask  me. 

Tatt.  D'ye  think  you  can  love  mc  ? 

]\liss  Frue.  Yes. 

Tatt.  Pooh,  pox,  you  must  not  say  yes  al- 
ready. I  shan't  care  a  farthing  for  you,  then,  in 
a  twinkling. 

Aliss  Frue.  What  must  I  say  then? 

Tatt.  Why,  you  must  say,  no;  or,  believe  not; 
or,  you  can't  tell. 

Miss  Frue.  Why,  must  I  tell  a  lie,  then  ? 

Tatt.  Yes,  if  you'd  be  well-bred.  All  well- 
bred  persons  lie — Besides,  you  are  a  woman  ; — 
you  must  never  speak  what  you  think :  your  words 
must  contradict  your  thoughts;  but  your  actions, 
may  contradict  your  words.  So,  when  I  ask  you, 
ilyou  can  love  me,  you  must  say,  nf);  but  you 
must  love  me,  too.  If  I  tell  you  you  are  hand-- 
some,  you  must  deny  it,  and  say,  I  flatter  you. 
But  you  must  think  yourself  more  charming  than 
I  speak  you — and  like  me  for  the  beauty  which 
I  say  you  have,  as  much  as  if  I  had  it  myself.  If 
I  ask  you  to  kiss  me,  you  must  be  angry ;  but 
you  must  not  refuse  me.  If  I  ask  you  for  more, 
you  nnist  be  more  angry,  but  more  complying  ; 
and  as  soon  as  ever  I  make  you  say,  you'll  cry 
out,  you  must  be  sure  to  hold  your  tongue. 

Alisx  Frue.  O  Lord,  I  s\^ear  this  is  pure  ! — I 
like  it  better  than  our  old-fashioned  country  way 
of  speaking  one's  mind.  And  nmst  not  youlie,  too? 

2\itt.  Hum  ! — Yes;  but  you  must  believe  I 
speak  truth. 

Aliss  Frue.  O  Gemini  !  Well,  I  always  had  a 
!:reat  mind  to  tell  lies — but  they  frighted  me,  and 
said  it  was  a  sin. 

Tatt.  Well,  niv  pretty  creature,  will  you  make 
me  happy  by  giving  me  a  kiss  ? 

Miss  Frue.  No,  indeed  ;  I'm  angry  at  you  ! 

[J?7/?ZA'  and  kisses  hivi. 

Tatt.  Hold,  hold,  that's  pretty  well — but  you 
should  not  have  given  me,  but  have  suffered  niQ 
to  have  taken  it. 

]\Iiss  Frue.  Well,  we'll  do't  again. 

Tatt.  With  all  my  heart — Now,  then,  my  lit- 
tle angel  !  [A'/sses  licr. 
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Miss  Prue.  Pish  • 

Tatt.  That's  right.     Again,  my  charmer  ! 

[Kisses  again. 

Miss  Prue.  O  fie !  nay,  now  I  can't  abide  you. 

Tatt.  Admirable  !  That  was  as  well  as  if  you 

had  been  born  and   bred  in  Covent-garden 

And  won't  you  shew  me,  pretty  miss,  where  your 
bed-chamber  is  ? 

Miss  Prue.  N"o,  indeed  won't  I ;  blit  I'll  rim 
there,  and  hide  myself  from  you  behind  the 
curtains. 

Tatt.  I'll  follow  you. 

Miss  Prue.  Ah,  but  I  will  hold  the  door  with 
both  liands,  and  be  angry ;   and  you  shall  push 


me  down  before  you  come  in. 

Tutt.  No,   I'll  come  in  first,  and  push  you 
down  afterwards. 

Miss  Prue.   Will  you  f  then  I'll  be  more  angry, 
and  more  complying. 

Tatt.  Then  I'll  make  you  cry  out. 

Miss  Prue.  O  but  you  shan't,  for  I'll  hold  mj 
tongue. 

Tatt.  Oh,  my  dear  apt  scholar  ! 

Miss  Prue.  Well,  now  I'll  run,  and  make  more 
haste  than  you. 

Tatt.  You  shall  not  fly  so  fast  as  I'll  pursue. 

\Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Nurse. 

Miss,  miss,  miss  Prue  ! — Mercy  On  me,  marrvj 
and  amen  ! — Why,  what's  become  of  the  child  r 
— Why,  miss,  miss  Foresight ! — Sure  she  has 
locked  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  and  gone  to 
sleep,  or  to  prayers  ! — Miss,  miss  ! — I  hear  her. 
Come  to  your  father,  child.  Open  the  door — 
Open   the  door,  miss.     I  hear  you  cry  husht — 

0  Lord,  who's  there  .''  [Peeps.] — What's  here  to 
do  ? — O  the  Father  !  a  man  with  her  ! — Why, 
miss,  I  say ;  God's  my  life  !  here's  fine  doings 
towards  I — O  Lord,  we're  all  undone  ! — O  you 
young  harlotry  ! — [Knocks.] — Ods  my  life,  won't 
you  open  the  door  ?  I'll  come  in  the  Isack  way. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Tattle  and -Miss  Prue. 

Miss  Prue.  O  Lord,  she's  coming — and  she'll 
Sell  my  father.     What  shall  I  do  now  ? 

Tatt.  Pox  take  her  !  if  she  had  staid  two  mi- 
nutes longer,  I  should  have  wished  for  her  com- 
ing- 

Miss  Prue.  O  dear,  what  shall  I  say  ?  tell  me, 
Mr  Tattle,  tell  me  a  lie. 

Tatt.  There's  no  occasion  for  a  lie  :  I  could 
never  tell  a  lie  to  no  purpose — But,  since  we 
have  done  nothing,  we  must  say  nothing,  I  think. 

1  hear  her — I'll  leave  you  together,  and  come  oflf 
as  you  can. 

[Thrusts  her  in,  and  shuts  the  door. 

Enter  Valentixe,  Scandal,  and  Angelica. 

Ang.  You  can't  accuse  me  of  inconstancy  ;  I 
never  told  you  that  I  loved  you. 

Val.  But  I  can  accuse  you  of  uncertainty,  for 
not  telling  mc  whether  you  did  or  not. 

Ang.  You  mistake  indifference  for  uncertainty; 
I  never  had  concern  enough  to  ask  myself  the 
question. 

Scand.  Nor  good-nature  enough  to  answer 
him  that  did  ask  you  :  I'll  say  that  tor  you,  ma- 
dam. 


Ang.  What,  are  you  setting  up  for  good  na- 
ture ? 

Scand.  Only  for  the  aflfectation  of  it,  as  the 
women  do  for  ill-nature. 

Ang.  Persuade  your  friend  that  it  is  all  affec- 
tation. 

Scand.  I  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  the  opi- 
nion: for  1  know  no  eftcctual  difference  between 
continued  affectation  and  reality. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson,  Mrs  Frail,  Miss  Prue, 
and  Servant. 

Sir  Sam.  Is  Ben  come  ?  Odso,  my  son  Beii 
come  .?  Odd,  I'm  glad  on't.  Where  is  he  ?  I  long 
to  see  him.  Now,  Mrs  Frail,  you  shall  see  my 
son  Ben.  Body  o'me,  he's  the  hopes  of  my  fa- 
mily— I  ha'nt  seen  him  these  three  years — I  war- 
rant he's  grown  ! — Call  him  in ;  bid  him  make 
haste — [Erit  Servant.] — I'm  ready  to  cry  for  joy. 

Mrs  Frail.  Now,  miss,  you  shall  see  your  hus- 
band. 

^liss  Prue.  Pish,  he  shall  be  none  of  my  hus- 
band. [Aside  to  Frail. 

Mrs  Frail.  Hush !  Well,  he  shant !  leave 
that  to  me — I'll  beckon  Mr  Tattle  to  us. 

Ang.  ^Von't  you  stay  and  see  your  brother? 

Val.  We  are  the  twin  stars,  and  cannot  shine 
in  one  spliere ;  when  he  rises,  I  must  set.  Be- 
sides, if  I  should  stay,  I  don't  know  but  my  fa- 
ther, in  good-nature,  may  press  me  to  the  imme- 
diate signing  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  my  es- 
tate ;  and  I'll  defer  it  as  long  as  I  can.  Well, 
you'll  come  to  a  resolution  ? 

Ang.  I  cannot.  Resolution  must  come  to  mc, 
or  I  shall  never  have  one. 

Sca7id.  Come,  Valentine,  I'll  go  with  you ;  I 
have  something  in  my  head  to  communicate  to 
you. 

[Exeurit  Scandal  and  Valentine. 

Sir  Samp.  What !  is  my  son  Valentine  gone  ? 
VVhat  !  is  he  sneaked  oft',  and  \^^ldd  not  see  his 
brother?  There's  an  unnatural  wh.-lp  !  there's  an 
ill-natured  dog  !  \V'hat !  were  you  liere,  too,  ma- 
dam,  and   could   not  keep  him?  could  neither 
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love,  nor  diity,  nor  natural  aiTcctlon,  oblii^e  liini  ? 
Odsbud,  niadaii),  have  no  more  to  sav  to  liini ; 
he  is  not  worth  your  consideration.  'Jhe  roj^uc 
Jias  not  a  drachm  of  generous  love  ahont  him — 
all  interest,  all  interest !  He's  an  undone  scoun- 
drel, and  courts  your  estate.  Body  o'me,  he  does 
not  care  a  doit  for  your  person. 

Ani^.  I  am  pretty  e\en  with  him,  sir  Sampson; 
for,  if  ever  I  could  have  liked  any  thing  in  him, 
it  should  have  lieen  his  estate,  too.  Rut,  since 
thtit's  gone,  the  bait's  ollj  and  the  naked  hook  ap- 
pcars. 

Sir-  S(i»i.  Odsbud.  well  spoken  ;  and  you  arc  u 
T>iser  woman  than  I  thought  you  were  :  tor  most 
young  women  now-a-days  are  to  be  teni])ted  with 
a  naked  hook. 

^i«if.  If  I  marry,  sir  Sampson,  I  am  for  a  good 
estate  with  any  man,  and  for  any  man  with  a 
good  estate:  tlierefore,  if  I  were  obliged  to  make  a 
choice,  I  declare  I'd  ratlier  have  you  than  your 
son. 

Sir  Sum.  Faith  and  troth,  you  are  a  wise  wo- 
man ;  and  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  was 
afraid  you  were  in  love  uith  a  reprobate.  Odd, 
I  was  sorry  for  you  with  till  my  heart.  Hang 
him,  mongrel  !  cast  him  otV.  You  shall  see  the 
rogue  shew  iiimself,  and  make  love  to  some  des- 
ponding Cadua  of  foiu-score  for  sustenance. — 
Odd,  I  love  to  see  a  young  spendthrit't  forced  to 
cling  to  an  old  woman  for  support,  like  ivy  round 
a  dead  oak — faith,  I  do.  I  love  to  see  them  hug 
and  cotton  together,  like  down  upon  a  thistle. 

Enter  Bex  and  Strraw/. 

Ben.  Where's  father  ? 

Ser.  There,  sir;  his  back's  toward  you.  [Exit. 

Sir  Sain.  My  son  Ben  !  Bless  thee,  dear  boy  ! 
Body  o'  me,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

iif  ?i.  I'hank  von,  father:  and  I'm  glad  to  see  yon. 

Sir  Sum.  (Jd>bud,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  thee. — 
Kiss  me,  boy  ;  kiss  me  again  and  again,  (i(>ar  Ben. 

[Kisses  him. 

Ben.  So,  so,  enough,  father.  jNIcss,  I'd  rather 
kiss  these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  Sam.  And  so  thou  shalt.  Mrs  Angelica, 
my  son  Ben. 

Ben.  Forsooth,  if  you  please  !  [Salutes  lier^ 
Nav,  mistress,  I'm  not  for  dropping  anchor  here  ; 
about  ship,  i'  faith.  [A/'ssfs  Fkail.]  Nay,  and 
you,  too,  niv  little  cock-boat !  so.     [Kisses  Miss. 

Tult.  Sir,  you're  welcome  ashore. 

Ben.  Thaniv  you,  thank  you,  friend. 

Sir  Sum.  '[ hou  l.ust  been  many  a  wiary  league, 
Ben,  since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ev,  ev,  been.''  been  far  enough,  and  that 
!)C  ail.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  home.? 
lif)w  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  \'al.? 

Sir  Sam.  Dick  !  body  o'me,  Dick  has  been 
dead  these  two  years.  I  writ  you  word,  when 
you  were  at  Leghorn. 

Ben.  Mass,  that's  true :  marry,  I  had  forgot. 
l)ick  is  dead,  as  you  say.     Wt;ll,  and  huw — 1 


have  a  many  questions  to  ask  you ;  well,  you 
ben't  married  again,  father,  be  you  ? 

Sir  Sam.  No,  1  intend  you  shall  marry,  Ben ; 
I  would  not  marry,  for  thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  signify?  An  you 
marry  again — why,  then,  I'll  go  to  sea  again ;  so 
there's  one  for  t'other,  and  that  be  all.  Pray, 
don't  let  me  be  your  hindrance  ;  e'en  marry,  a 
(j(j(rs  name,  and  tin;  wind  sit  that  way.  As  for 
my  part,  mayhap  I  ha\e  no  mind  to  marry. 

^Irs  Erail.  Fhat  would  be  J'ity,  such  a  hand- 
some yotmg  gentleman  ! 

Ben.  Handsome  !  he,  he,  he  !  Nay,  forsooth, 
an  you  be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  w  ith  you ;  for  I 
love  my  jest,  an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  said 
at  sea.  But  I'll  tell  you  why  I  don't  much  stand 
towards  matrimony.  I  lo\e  to  roam  from  port 
to  port,  and  from  land  to  land  :  I  could  never  a- 
bide  to  be  port-bound,  as  we  call  it.  Now  a  man 
that  is  married  has,  as  it  were,  d'ye  see,  his  feet  in 
the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  may'nt  get  them  out  a- 
gain  when  lie  would. 

Sir  Sum.  Ben  is  a  wag  ! 

Ben.  A  man  tiiat  is  married,  d'ye  see,  is  no 
more  like  another  man,  than  a  galley-slave  is  like 
one  of  us  free  sailors  :  he  is  chained  to  an  oar 
all  his  life;  and  mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky 
\essel  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Sum.  A  very  wag !  Ben  is  a  very  wag  !  on- 
ly a  little  rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mrs  Frail.  Not  at  all;  1  hke  his  humour 
mightily  :  it  is  plain  and  honest ;  I  should  like 
such  a  humour  in  a  husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  }  INlarry,  and  I 
should  like  sucli  a  handsome  gentlewoman  for  a 

bcHl-fellow  hugely.     How  sav  you,  mistress? 

would  you  like  a  going  to  sea  ?  Mess,  you're  a 
a  tight  vessel,  and  well-rigged,  an  you  were  but 
as  Will  manned. 

Mrs  Frail.  I  should  not  doubt  that,  if  you 
were  master  of  me. 

Btn.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  an  you  come 
to  sea  in  a  high  wind,  or  that  lady — you  may'nt 
carry  so  mncii  sail  o'your  head — Top  and  top 
gallant,  by  the  mess  ! 

Mrs  Frail.  No.?  why  so? 

Ben.  Why,  an  you  do,  you  may  run  the  risk 
to  be  overset :  and  tiien  you'll  carry  your  keels 
above  water — he,  he,  he  ! 

Ang.  I  swear,  Mr  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  wag 
in  nature  ;  an  absolute  sea  wit. 

Sir  Sum.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts ;  but,  as  I  told 
you  before,  they  want  a  little  polishing.  You 
nmst  not  take  any  thing  ill,  madam. 

Ben.  No,  I  hope  the  ireullewoman  is  not  ang- 
ry ;  I  mean  all  in  good  part :  for,  if  I  give  a  jest, 
I  'II  take  a  jest ;  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  be  as 
fiee  with  me. 

Ang.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  I  am  not  at  all  offend- 
ed.     But,   metlnuks,  sir  Samp^on,   you  should 
leave  him  alone  with  his  mistress,     fsh  Tattle, 
we  must  not  hindci  hners. 
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Tatt.  Well,  miss,  I  have  your  promise. 

[^Aside  to  Miss. 

Sir  Sam.  Body  o'me,  madam,  you  say  true  — 
Look  you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress.  Come, 
miss,  you  must  not  be  shame-faced ;  we'll  leave 
you  together. 

Miss  Priie.  I  can't  abide  to  bo  left  alone. — 
Mayn't  my  cousin  stay  with  me  ? 

Sir  Sam.  No,  no.     Come,  let's  away. 

Be?i.  Look  you,  lather,  mayhap  the  young  wo- 
man mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 

Sir  Sam.  I  warrant  thee,  boy.  Come,  come, 
we'll  be  gone.     I'll  venture  that. 

[Ereunt  Sir  Sampson,  Tattle,  and   Mrs 
Frail. 

Ben.  Come,  mistress,  will  you  please  to  sit 
down  ?  For,  an  you  stand  astern  a  that'n,  we 
shall  never  grapple  togetiier.  Come,  I'll  hawl 
a  chair;  there,  an  you  please  to  sit,  Til  sit  by 
you. 

Miss  Pnie.  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one  ;  if 
you  have  any  tiling  to  say,  I  can  hear  you  farther 
off;  I  an't  deaf. 

Ben.  Why  that's  true,  as  you  say,  nor  I  an't 
dumb ;  I  can  be  heard  as  far  as  another.  Fll 
heave  off,  to  please  you.  [Sits  farther  off.^ — 
An  we  were  a  league  asunder,  I'd  undertake 
to  hold  discourse  witli  you,  an  'twere  not  a  main 
high  wind,  indeed,  and  full  in  my  teeth.  Look 
you,  forsooth  ;  I  am,  as  it  were,  bound  for  the 
land  of  matrimony  :  'tis  a  voyage,  d'ye  see,  that 
was  none  of  my  seeking;  I  was  commanded  by 
father,  and  if  you  like  it,  mayhap  I  may  steer  in- 
to your  harbour.  How  say  you,  mistress  ?  The 
short  of  the  thing  is,  tliat  if  you  like  me,  and  I 
like  you,  we  may  chance  to  swing  ir.  a  hammock 
together. 

Miss  Prue.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you, 
nor  I  don't  care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

Ben.  No !  I  am  sorry  for  that.  But,  pray, 
why  are  you  so  scornful  ? 

Miss  P?-ue.  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak 
one's  mind,  one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I 
think  ;  and  truly  I  won't  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben.  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that;  it's  but  a  fol- 
ly to  lie :  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think 
just  the  contrary  way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one 
way,  and  to  row  another.  Now,  for  my  part, 
d'ye  see,  I'm  for  carrying  things  above  board ; — 
I'm  not  for  keeping  any  thing  under  hatches — 
so  that,  if  you  ben't  as  willing  as  I,  say  so,  a 
God's  name  ;  there's  no  harm  done.  Mayhap, 
you  may  be  shame-faced  ;  some  maidens,  though 
they  love  a  man  well  enough,  yet  they  don't  care 
to  tell'n  so  to's  face.  If  that's  the  case,  why  si- 
lence gives  consent. 

JMiss  Prue.  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  I'll 
speak  soonerthanyou  should  believe  that;  and  I'll 
.^peak  truth,  though  one  siiould  always  tell  alif^  to  a 
man ;  and  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he 
will,  I'm  too  big  to  be  whipt;  so  I'll  tell  you 
plainly,  I  don't  like  you,  nor  love  you  at  all ;  nor 
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never  will,  that's  more.  So,  there's  your  answer 
for  you ;  and  don't  trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly 
thing. 

Ben.  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn 
to  give  good  words,  however.  I  spoke  you  fair, 
d'ye  see,  and  civil.  As  for  your  love,  or  your 
liking,  I  don't  value  it  of  a  rope's  end — and  may- 
hap I  like  you  as  little  as  you  do  me.  What  I 
said  was  in  obedience  to  father.  Gad,  I  fear  a 
whipping  no  more  than  you  do.  But  I  tell  you 
one  thing — if  you  should  give  such  language  at 
sea,  you'd  have  a  cat  o'  nine  tails  laid  across  your 
shoulders.  Flesh  !  who  are  you  .''  You  heard  the 
other  handsome  young  woman  speak  civilly  to 
me,  of  her  own  accord.  Whatever  you  think 
of  yourself,  Gad,  I  don't  think  you  are  any  more 
to  compare  to  her,  than  a  can  of  small-beer  to  ii 
bowl  of  launch. 

Miss  Prue.  VVell,  and  there's  a  handsome  gen- 
tleman, and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gen- 
tleman, that  was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I  love 
him;  and,  if  he  sees  you  speak  to  me  any  more, 
he'll  thrash  your  jacket  for  you;  he  will,  you 
great  sea-calf. 

Ben.  What  !  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather 
spark  that  was  here  just  now }  Will  he  thrasli 
my  jacket  ?  Let'n — let'n.  But  an'  he  comes 
near  me,  mayhap  I  may  giv'n  a  salt  eel  for's  sup- 
per, for  all  that.  What  does  father  mean,  to 
leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as  I  come  home,  witli 
such  a  dirty  dowdy  ?  Sea  calf!  I  aa't  calf  enoui!ii 
to  lick  your  chalked  face,  you  cheese-curd,  vou. 
Marry  thee  !  'Oons,  I'll  marry  a  Lapland  witch 
as  soon,  and  live  upon  selling  contrary  winds, 
and  wrecked  vessels. 

Miss  Prue.  I  won't  be  called  names,  nor  I 
won't  be  abused  thus,  so  I  won't.  If  I  were  a 
man — [Cries.] — you  durst  not  talk  at  this  rate — • 
no,  you  durst  not,  you  stinking  tar-barrel. 

Enter  Mrs  Foresight  ajid  Mrs  Frail. 

Mrs  Fore.  They  have  quarrelled,  just  as  we 
could  wish. 

Ben.  rar-barrel  !  Let  your  sweetheart  there, 
call  me  so,  if  he'll  take  your  part,  your  Tom  Es- 
sence, and  I'll  say  something  to  him — Gad,  I'll 
lace  his  musk-doublet  for  him.  I'll  make  him 
stink ;  he  shall  smell  more  like  a  weasel  than  a 
civet  cat,  afore  I  ha'  done  with  'en. 

Mrs  Fore.  Bless  me  !  what's  the  matter,  miss? 
What,  does  she  cry  ?  Mr  Benjamin,  what  have 
you  done  to  her  ? 

Ben  Let  her  cry  :  the  more  she  cries,  the  less 
she'll — she  has  been  gathering  i'oul  weather  in 
her  mouth,  and  now  it  rains  out  at  her  eyes. 

Mrs  Fore.  Come,  miss,  come  along  with  me ; 
md  tell  me,  poor  child. 

il/?'.s  Frail.  Lord,  what  shall  we  do?  There's 
my  brother  I'oresight  and  sir  Sauipson  coming. 
■'ister,  do  you  take  miss  down  into  the  parlour, 
and  I'll  carry  Mr  Benjamin  into  my  chamber  ; 
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for  they  must  not  know  tliat  tlioy  arc  fallen  out. 
Come,  >ir,  will  you  vcuttn-t'  yourself  with  me  ? 

[  Ldokiiiij:  kindi'i/  on  hiw. 
Ben.  X'cnturc?  Moss,  and  that  1  will,  though 
it  were  to  sea  in  a  storm. 

\_Excunt. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson  and  Fouesight, 

Sir  Sam.  I  left  them  toaothcr  here.  What, 
are  they  gone  ?  Ben  is  a  brisk  hoy  :  he  has  srot 
her  into  a  corner — father's  dwu  son,  faith  !  he'll 
touzlc  her,  and  niou/le  lier.  1  he  rogue's  sharp 
set  cominii  from  sea.  If  he  should  not  stay  for 
saying  grace,  old  I'orcsight,  hut  fall  to  without 
the  help  of  a  parson,  ha  ?  Odd,  if  he  should,  | 
could  not  he  angry  with  him ;  'twould  he  bur 
like  me,  a  chip  of  tiie  old  block.  I  la  !  thou  art 
melancholic,  old  prognostication ;  as  melancholic 
as  if  thou  hadst  epilt  the  salt,  or  paired  thy  nails 
on  a  Sunday.  Come,  cheer  up,  look  about  thee  ; 
look  uj),  old  star-gazer.  Now  is  he  poring  upon 
the  ground  for  a  crooked  pin,  or  an  old  horse- 
nail,  with  the  head  towards  him. 

Fore.  Sir  Sampson,  we'll  have  the  wedding  to- 
morrow morning. 

Sir  Sam.  With  all  mv  heart. 

Fore.   .'\t  ten  o'clock ;  punctually  at  ten. 

Sir  Sam.  To  a  minute,  to  a  second  ;  thou  shalt 
set  thy  watch,  and  the  bridegroom  shall  observe 
its  motions;  they  shall  be  married  to  a  minute, 
go  to  bed  to  a  minute ;  and,  w  hen  the  alarm 
strikes,  they  shall  keep  time  like  the  figures  of  St 
Dunstan's  clock,  and  consumiiiatuvi  est  shall  ring 
all  over  the  parish  ! 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  Sir,  Mr  Scandal  desires  to  speak  with  you 
upon  earnest  buaness. 

Fo7-e.  I  go  to  him  ;  sir  Sampson,  your  servant. 

[Exit  Foresight. 

Sir  Sam.  What's  the  matter,  friend  ? 

Ser.  ^u;  'tis  about  your  son  Valentine ;  somc- 

tliing  has  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  that  makes 

bim  prophecy. 

Enter  Scandal. 

Scand.  Sir  Sampson,  sad  news. 

Fore.  Bless  us  ! 

Sir  Stnn.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Scand.  Can't  you  guess  at  what  ought  to  af- 
flict you  and  him,  and  all  of  us,  more  than  any 
thing  else  ? 

Sir  Sam.  Body  o'  me  !  I  don't  know  any  uni- 
versal grievance,  but  a  new  tax,  or  the  loss  of  the 
Canary  fleet — unless  popery  should  be  landed  in 
the  west,  or  the  French  Heet  were  at  anchor  at 
Blackwall. 

Scand.  Xo  !  undoubtedly,  IVIr  Foresiiiht  knew 
nil  this,  and  might  have  prevented  it. 

Fore,  'lis  no  earthquake  ? 

Scand.  No,  not  yctj   uo  wliirlwind.     But  we 


dim't  know  what  it  may  come  to — but  it  has  had 
a  consequence  alreafly,  that  touches  us  all. 

Sir  Sam.  Why,  body  o'  me,  out  with  it. 

Scand.  Something  has  appeared  to  your  son 
Valentine — he's  gone  to  bed  upon't,  and  ^ery 
ill.  He  speaks  little,  yet  he  says  he  has  a  world 
to  say.  Asks  for  his  father  and  the  wise  Fore- 
sii^ht ;  talks  of  Raymond  i^ully,  and  the  ghost  of 
Lilly,  lie  has  secrets  to  impart,  I  suppose,  to 
you,  too.  I  can  get  nothing  out  of  him  but  sighs. 
He  desires  he  may  see  you  in  the  morning;  but 
would  not  be  disturbed  to-night,  because  he  has 
some  business  to  do  in  a  dream. 

Sir  Sam.  lloity  toity  I  what  liave  I  to  do  with 
his  dreams  or  his  divination?  body  o'  me,  this  is 
a  ti  ick,  to  defer  signing  the  conveyance.  I  war- 
rant the  devil  will  tell  liim  in  a  dream,  that  he 
must  not  part  with  his  estate.  But  I'll  bring  him 
a  parson  to  tell  him  that  the  devil's  a  liar — or,  if 
that  won't  do,  I'll  brinn  a  lawyer,  that  shall  out- 
lie  the  devil;  and  so  I'll  try  whether  my  black- 
guard, or  his,  shall  get  the  better  of-the  day. 

[Exit  Sir  Sampson. 

Scand.  Alas  !  Mr  Foresight,  I  am  afraid  all  is 
not  right.  You  are  a  wise  man,  antl  a  conscien- 
tious man  ;  a  searcher  into  obscurity  and  futuri- 
ty ;  and,  if  you  connnit  an  error,  it  is  wirh  a 
i;reat  deal  of  consideration,  and  discretion,  and 
caution. 

Fore.  Ah,  good  Mr  Scandal  ! 

Scand.  Nay,  nay,  'tis  manifest;  I  do  not  flat- 
ter you.  But  sir  Sampson  is  hasty,  very  hasty — 
I'm  afraid  he  is  not  scrupulous  enough,  Mr  Fore- 
sight, lie  has  been  wicked  ;  and  Heaven  grant 
he  nniy  mean  well  in  this  affair  with  you  !  but 
my  mind  gives  me,  these  things  cannot  be  w  holly 
insignificant.  You  are  wise,  and  should  not  be 
over-reached  :  meihinks  you  shoidd  not. 

Fore.  A  las,  INIr  Scandal — llanninum  cat  errare  ! 

Scand.  You  say  true,  man  w  ill  err  ;  mere  man 
will  err:  but  vou  are  something  more.  There 
lKi\ebeen  wise  men;  but  they  were  such  as  you 
— men  who  consulted  the  stars,  and  were  obser- 
vers of  omens.  Solomon  was  wise ;  but  how  ? 
by  his  judgment  in  astrology.  So  says  Pineda, 
in  his  third  book,  and  eighth  chapter. 

Fore.  You  are  learned,  Mr  Scandal. 

Scand.  A  trilfer — but  a  lo\  er  of  art.  And  the 
wise  men  of  the  east  owed  their  instructions  to  n. 
star;  which  is  nghtly  observed  by  Cregory  the 
CJreat,  in  favour  of  astrology.  And  Alberius 
iNIagnus  makes  it  the  most  valuable  science. — be- 
cause, says  he,  it  teaches  us  to  consider  the  cau- 
sation of  causes,  in  the  causes  of  things. 

Fore.  I  protest,  I  honour  you,  Mr  Scandal.  I 
did  not  think  you  had  bren  read  in  these  mat- 
ters,    lew  young  men  are  inclined 

Scand.  1  thank  my  stars  that  have  inclined 
me.  But  1  fear  lliis  marriage,  and  making  over 
the  esUite,  this  transferring  of  a  rightful  inheri- 
tance, will  bring  jungnienis  upon  us.  I  prf)phe- 
cy  it ;  and  I  would  not  have  the  fate  of  CabiKin- 
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dra,  not  to  be  believed.  A'alontine  is  disturbed  ; 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  tliat  ?  and  sir  Sampson 
is  hurried  on  by  an  iniusual  violence — I  fear  he 
does  not  act  wholly  from  himself;  and,  methinks, 
he  does  not  look  as  he  used  to  do. 

Fore,  lie  was  always  of  an  impetuous  nature. 
But,  as  to  this  marriasre,  I  have  consulted  the 
stars ;  and  all  appearances  are  prosperous. 

Scand.  Come,  come,  Mr  Foresight ;  let  not  the 
])rospect  of  worldly  lucre  carry  you  beyond  your 
judgment,  nor  against  your  conscience.  You  are 
not  .satisfied  that  j'ou  act  justly. 

Fare.  How  ! 

Scand.  You  are  not  satisfied,  I  say.  I  am  loth 
to  discourage  you — but  it  is  palpable  that  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Fore.  How  does  it  appear,  Mr  Scandal  ?  1 
think  1  am  very  well  satisiied. 

Svand.  Either  you  sutfer  yourself  to  deceive 
yourself,  or  you  do  not  know  yourself. 

Fore.  Pray  explain  yourself. 

Scand.  Do  you  sleep  well  o'  nights  ? 

Fore.  Very  well. 

Scand.  Are  you  certain  ?  you  do  not  look  so. 

Fore.  I  am  in  health,  I  think. 

Scand.  So  was  Valentine  this  morning;  and 
looked  just  so. 

Fore.  How  !  Ami  altered  any  way  ?  I  don't 
perceive  it. 

Scand.  That  may  be  ;  but  your  beard  is  longer 
than  it  was  two  hours  ago. 

Fore.  Indeed }  bless  me  ! 

Enter  jNIrs  Foresight. 

il/rs  Fore.  Husband,  will  you  go  to  bed  ?  it's 
ten  o'clock.     Mr  Scandal,  your  servant. 

Scand.  Pox  on  her,  she  has  interrupted  my  de- 
sign— but  I  must  work  her  into  the  project.  You 
keep  early  hours,  madam. 

Mrs  Fore.  Mr  Foresight  is  punctual ;  we  sit 
up  after  him. 

Fore.  My  dear,  pray  lend  me  your  glass,  your 
little  looking-glass. 

Scand.  Pray  lend  it  hiin,  madam — I'll  tell  you 
the  reason — [She  gives  him  the  glass  :  Scandal 
and  she  whisper-] — my  passion  for  you  is  grown 
so  violent,  that  I  am  no  longer  master  of  myself ; 
I  was  interrupted  in  the  morning,  when  you  had 
charity  enough  to  give  me  your  attention;  and  I 
had  hopes  of  finding  another  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining myself  to  you — but  was  disappointed  all 
this  day;  and  the  uneasiness  that  has  altonded 
me  ever  since,  brings  me  now  hither  at  this  un- 
seasonable hour. 

Mrs  Fore.  Was  there  ever  such  impudence,  to 
make  love  to  me  before  my  husband's  face  ?  I'll 
swear  I'll  tell  him. 

Scand.  Do.  I'll  die  a  martyr  rather  than  dis- 
claim my  passion.  But  come  a  little  farther  this 
way ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  project  I  had  to  get 


him  out  of  the  way,  that  I  miglit  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wailing  upon  you. 

[Whisper.     Fouesigut  looking  in  the  glass. 

Fore.  I  do  not  see  any  revolution  here.  Me- 
thinks I  look  with  a  serene  and  benign  aspect — 
pale,  a  little  pale — but  the  roses  of  these  cheeks 
have  been  gathered  many  years — ha  !  I  do  not 

like  that  sudden  flushing gone  already  !  Iieni, 

hem,  hem  !  faintish.  My  heart  is  pretty  good ; 
yet  it  beats  :  and  my  pulses,  ha !  I  have  none — 
mercy  on  me  ! — hum  ! — Yes,  here  they  are. — 
Gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop  !  hey, 
whither  will  they  hurry  me  ?  now  they're  gone 
again— and  now  I'm  faint  again ;  and  pale  again, 
and,  hem  !  and  my,  hem  ! — breath,  and,  hem  ! — 
grows  short ;  hem  !  he,  he,  hem  ! 

Scand.  It  takes  !  pursue  it,  iii  the  name  of  love 
and  pleasure. 

Mrs  Fore.  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Foresight  ? 

Fore.  Hum,  not  so  well  as  I  thought  I  was. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

Scand.  Look  you  there,  now.  Your  lady  says 
your  sleep  has  been  unquiet  of  late. 

Fore.  Very  likely  ! 

Mrs  Fore.  U,  mighty  restless  !  but  J  was  afraid 
to  tell  him  so.  He  has  been  subject  to  talking 
and  starting. 

Scand.  And  did  not  use  to  be  so  ? 

Mrs  Fore.  Never,  never;  till  within  these  three 
nights,  1  cannot  say  that  he  has  once  broken  my 
rest  since  we  have  been  married. 

Fore.  I  will  go  to  bed. 

Scand.  Do  so,  Mr  Foresight,  and  say  your 
prayers — He  looks  better  than  he  did. 

Mrs  Fore.  Nurse,  nurse  ! 

Fore.  Do  you  think  so,  Scandal  ? 

Scatid.  Yes,  yes ;  I  hope  this  will  be  gone  by 
morning  :  take  it  in  time. 

Fore.  I  hope  so. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Mrs  Fore.  Nurse,  your  master  is  not  well ;  put 
him  to  bed. 

Scand.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  Valen- 
tine in  the  morning.  You  had  best  take  a  little 
diacodium  and  cowslip  water,  and  lie  upon  your 
back  ;  may  be  you  may  dream. 

Fore.  I  thank  you,  Mr  Scandal ;  I  will.  Nurse, 
let  me  have  a  watch-light,  and  hiy  the  Crumbs  of 
Comfort  by  me. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Fore.  And — hem,  hem  !  I  am  very  faint. 

Scand.  No,  no,  vou  look  much  better. 

Fore.  Do  I?  And  I  hope,  neither  the  lord  of 
my  ascendant,  nor  the  moon,  will  be  combust; 
and  then,  I  may  do  well. 

Scand.  I  hope  so— Leave  that  to  me ;  I  will 
erect  a  scheme ;  and,  I  hope  I  shall  find  both  Sol 
and  Venus  in  the  sixth  house. 

Fore.  I  thank  you,  Mv  Scandal ;   indeed,  that 
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would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Ilt^ni,  Hem  ! 
goud  iiiiiht.  [E.iit  I'oHE. 

Srancl.  Good  iiitiht,  good  Mr  rorcsiglit.  And 
1  hope  Mars  and  Venus  will  he  in  conjunction — 
while  your  wife  and  1  are  together. 

jM/s  Fun:  U'ell ;  and  what  use  do  you  hope 
to  make  of  this  projeet  ?  You  don't  think  that  you 
are  ever  like  to  succeed  in  your  design  upon  nie? 

Scftiid.  Yes,  faith,  I  do  ;  1  have  a  better  opi- 
nion both  of  you  and  my>elf,  than  to  despair. 

J\lrs  Fore.  Did  you  <\  er  hear  such  a  toad  ? — 
Hark'ye,  devil:  do  you  think  any  woman  honest? 

•>cancl.  Yes,  several,  very  honest — they'll  cheat 
a  little  at  cards,  sometimes;  but  tliat's  nothing. 

j\Jrs  Fore.  Pshaw  !  but  virtuous,  1  mean  ? 

Siuini.  Yes,  faith,  1  believe  some  women  are 
virtuous,  too ;  l)ut  'tis,  as  I  believe  some  men  are 
valiant,  through  fear — For  wliy  should  a  man 
court  dancer,  or  a  woman  shun  |)leasurc  I 

Airs.  Fore.  I'll  swear  y(;u're  impudent. 

Sccnici.  I'll  suear  you're  handsoine. 

iliris  Fore.  Pish,  you'd  tell  me  so,  though  you 
dill  not  think  so. 

Siuiid.  And  you'd  think  so,  though  I  did  not 
tell  you  so  :  and  now  1  think  we  know  one  an- 
other pretty  well. 

Mrs  Fore.  O  Lord  !  who's  here  ? 

Enter  Mrs  Frail  and  Ben. 

Ben.  Mess,  I  love  to  speak  my  mind — Father 
Jias  nothing  to  do  with  me.  ]Nay,  I  can't  say 
that  neither ;  he  has  something  todowithme; 
but  what  does  that  signify.'  If  so  be,  that  I  ben't 
jnindetl  to  be  steered  by  him,  'tis  as  thof  he 
should  strive  against  wind  and  tide. 

J\lrs  Frail.  Ay,  but,  my  dear,  we  must  keep 
it  secret,  till  the  estate  be  settled ;  for,  you  know, 
manying  without  an  estate  is  like  sailing  in  a 
ship  without  ballast. 

Ben.  He,  he,  he  !  why  that's  true;  just  so  for 
all  the  world,  it  is  as  like  as  two  cable  ropes. 

Mrs  Fruit.  And  though  I  have  a  good  por- 
tion, you  know  one  would  not  venture  all  in  one 
botto?n. 

Ben.  ^^  hy,  that's  true  again ;  for,  mayhap, 
one  bottom  may  spring  a  leak.  You  have  hit  it, 
indeed ;  mess,  you've  nicked  the  channel. 

Aim  Frait.  \\  ell,  but  if  you  should  forsake 
me  after  all,  you'd  break  iny  heart. 

Ben.  Break  your  heart.?  I'd  rather  the  Mary- 
gold  should  break  her  cable  in  a  storm,  as  well 
as  I  loie  her.  Flesh,  you  don't  think  I'm  false- 
liearted,  like  a  landinan  .''  A  sailor  would  be  ho- 
nest, thof,  mayhap,  he  has  never  a  penny  of  mo- 
ney in  his  pocket.  Mayhap,  1  may  not  have  so 
fair  a  face  as  a  citizen  or  courtier  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  I've  as  good  blood  in  my  veins,  and  a  heart 
as  sound  as  a  biscuit. 

J\lr.-i  Frail.  And  will  you  love  me  always? 

Ben.  Nay,  an  I  love  once,  I'll  stick  like  pitch; 
I'll  tell  you  that.  Come,  I'll  sing  you  a  s(jng  of 
a  sailor. 

M>s  Frail.   Hold,  there's  my  sister;  I'll  call 


her  to  hear  it.  If  it  won't  interrupt  you,  Mr  Ben 
will  enteitain  you  with  a  song. 

Ben.  1  he  soug  was  made  upon  one  of  our 
ship's-crcw's  wife;  our  boatswain  made  the  song; 
nuiyhap  you  know  her,  sir.  Before  she  married, 
she  wa^  called  Hnxoni  Joan  of  Deptt'ord. 

,Sc<Jud.  1  have  heard  of  h(;r.  [Ben  singn. 

BALLAD. 

A  soldier  and  a  sailor, 

A  ttnlicr  and  a  tailor, 

Had  once  a  doubtful  strife,  sir, 

To  make  a  tnuid  a  aife,  sir, 

Wliose  name  uus  Buxom  Joan, 
For  noic  the  time  uas  ended, 
H  hen  she  no  more  intended 
To  lick  her  lips  at  men,  sir. 
And  gnazc  the  sheets  in  vain,  sir. 

And  lie  o'nights  alone. 

The  soldier  szeore  like  thunder. 
He  loved  her  more  than  plunder  ; 
And  sheued  her  many  a  scar,  sir, 
Tlidl  he  hud  hi  ought  from  far,  sir, 

WiLh  fight ingjor  her  sake. 
The  tailor  thought  to  please  her, 
Wilh  ofjering  her  his  measure. 
The  tinker,  loo,  icith  mettle, 
Huid  he  could  mend  her  kettle, 

And  stop  up  eveiij  leak. 

Bui  uhilc  these  three  zcere prating^ 
The  sailor  sitlij  uaiting, 
Thought  if  it  came  about,  sir. 
That  Ihei/  should  all  full  out,  sir, 

He  then  might  pluij  his  part  : 
And  just  ereu  as  he  meant,  sir, 
To  loggerheads  thii/  tcciit,  sir, 
And  then  he  leijlii  at  her, 
A  shot  'tuut  icind  and  aatcr. 

That  uon  Ihefuir  maid's  heart. 

Ben.  Thus  we  live  at  sea;  eat  biscuit,  and 
di  ink  tiip  ;  put  on  a  clean  shirt  once  a  ejuarter — 
come  home,  and  lie  with  our  landladies  once  a 
year ;  get  rid  (jf  a  little  money,  and  then  put  oiV 
with  the  next  fair  wind.     How  d'ye  like  us? 

Airs  Frail.  Uh,  you  arc  the  happiest,  merriest 
men  ali\e  ! 

Airs  Fore.  We're  beholden  to  Mr  Benjamin  for 
this  entertainment      I  behex  e  it  is  late. 

Ben.  VN  hy,  forsooth,  an  you  think  so,  you  had 
best  go  to  bed.  1  or  my  part,  1  mean  to  toss  a 
can,  and  remember  my  sweetheart,  befiiie  1  turn 
in ;  mayhap  I  may  dream  ol  her  ! 

Al/s  Foie.  Mr  bcandal,  you  had  best  go  to  bed, 
and  dream,  too. 

Scund.  \\  by,  faith,  I  have  a  g0(jd  lively  ima- 
gination;  and  can  dream  as  much  to  the  purpose 
a>  another,  if  I  set  about  it.  But  dreainiug  is 
I  he  poor  retreat  of  a  lazy,  hopeless,  and  impcr- 
lect  lover.  [Ereunl. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — Valek tine's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Scandal  and  Jeremy. 

Scand.  Well,  is  your  master  ready  !  does  he 
look,  iiiadly,  and  talk  madly  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir ;  you  need  make  no  great  doubt 
of  that:  he,  that  was  so  near  turning  poet  yester- 
day morning,  can't  be  nmch  to  seek  in  playing 
the  madman  to  day. 

Sciind.  Would  he  have  Angelica  acquainted 
with  the  design  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  yet.  He  has  a  mind  to  try 
whether  his  playing  the  madman  won't  make  her 
play  tiie  tool,  and  tall  in  love  with  him ;  or  at 
least  own  that  she  has  loved  him  all  this  while, 
and  concealed  it. 

Scand.  I  saw  her  take  her  coach  just  now  with 
her  maid ;  and  think  I  heard  her  bid  the  coach- 
man drive  hither. 

Jer.  Like  enough,  sir :  for  I  told  her  maid  this 
morning,  my  master  was  run  stark  mad,  only  for 
love  of  her  mistress.  I  hear  a  coach  stop  :  if  it 
should  be  she,  sir,  I  believe  he  would  not  see 
her,  till  he  hears  how  she  takes  it. 

Scand.  Well,  I'll  try  her — 'tis  she;  here  she 
comes. 

Enter  Angelica. 

Ang.  Mr  Scandal,  I  suppose  you  don't  think 
it  a  novelty,  to  see  a  woman  visit  a  man  at  his 
own  lodgings  in  a  morning  ? 

Scand.  Not  upon  a  kind  occasion,  madam.  But, 
when  a  lady  comes,  tyrannically,  to  insult  a  ruined 
lover,  and  make  manifest  the  cruel  triumphs  of 
her  beauty,  the  barbarity  of  it  something  sur- 
prizes me. 

Arig.  I  don't  like  raillery  from  a  serious  face. 
Pray,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  t 

Jtr.  No  strange  matter,  madam;  my  master's 
mad,  that's  all.  I  suppose  your  ladyship  has 
thought  him  so  a  great  while. 

Ang.  How  d'ye  mean  !   mad  .'' 

Jer.  Why,  faith,  madam,  he's  mad  for  want  of 
]iis  wits,  just  as  he  was  poor  for  want  of  money. 
His  head  is  e'en  as  light  as  his  puckets;  and  any 
body,  that  has  a  mind  to  a  bad  bargain,  can't  do 
better  than  to  beg  him  for  his  estate. 

Ang.  If  von  speak  truth,  your  endeavouring  at 
wit  is  very  unseasonable. 

Scand.  She's  concerned,  and  loves  him  ! 

[Aside. 

Ang.  ]Mr  Scandal,  you  can't  think  me  guilty  of 
so  much  inhumanity,  as  not  to  be  concerned  for 
a  man  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to.  Pray,  tell 
me  the  truth. 

Scand.  Faith,  madam,  I  wish  telling  a  lie 
would  mend  the  matter.  But  this  is  no  new  ef- 
fect of  an  unsuccessful  passion. 

Ang.  [Aside.^  I  know  not  what  to  think  !  Yet 


I  should  be  vext  to  have  a  trick  put  upon  me  ! — 
May  1  not  see  him  } 

Scand.  I'm  afraid  the  physician  is  not  willing 
you  should  see  him  yet.  Jeremy  l'o  in  and  iu- 
(juiie.  [Exit  Jeremy. 

Ang.  Ha  !  I  saw  him  wink  and  smile  !  I  fancy 
a  trick.  I'll  try.  [Aside.^  I  would  disguise  to  all 
the  world,  sir,  a  tailing  w hich  I  must  own  to  you 
— 1  fear  my  happiness  depends  upon  the  recovery 
of  \'alantiiie.  riierefore,  I  conjure  you,  as  you 
are  his  friend,  and  as  you  have  compassion  on 
one  fearful  (jf  affliction,  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
hope  for — I  cannot  speak — But  you  may  tell  me, 
for  you  know  what  I  w'oula  ask. 

Scand.  So,  this  is  pretty  plain  ! — Be  not  too 
much  concerned,  madam ;  I  hope  his  condition  is 
not  desperate.  An  acknowledgment  of  love  from 
you,  perhaps,  may  work  a  cure,  as  the  fear  of 
your  aversinn  occasioned  his  distemper. 

Ang.  Say  you  so  ?  nay,  then  I'm  convinced  : 
and  if  I  don't  play  trick  for  trick,  may  t  never 
taste  the  pleasure  of  revenge  !  [Aside. ^ — Ac- 
knowledgement of  love!  I  rind  you  have  mistaken 
my  compassion,  and  think  mc  guilty  of  a  weak- 
ness I  am  a  stranger  to.  But  I  have  too  much 
sincerity  to  deceive  you,  and  too  much  charity  to 
sutier  him  to  be  deluded  with  vain  hopes.  Good 
nature  and  humanity  oblige  me  to  be  concerned 
for  him  :  but  to  love,  is  neither  in  my  power  nor 
inclination. 

Scand.  Hey,  brave  woman,  i'faith  ! — Won't  you 
see  him  then,  if  he  desires  it.'' 

Ang.  What  signifies  a  madman's  desires  ?  be- 
sides, 'twould  make  me  uneasy — If  I  don't  see 
him,  perhaps  my  concern  for  him  may  lessen — 
If  I  forget  him,  'tis  no  more  than  he  has  done  by 
himself;  and  now  the  surprise  is  over,  methinks 
I'm  not  half  so  sorry  as  I  was. 

Scand.  So,  faith,  good-nature  works  apace;  you 
were  confessing  just  now  an  obligation  to  his  love. 

Ang.  But  I  have  considered  that  passions  are 
unreasonable  and  involuntary.  If  he  loves,  he 
can't  help  it;  and  if  I  don't  lose,  I  cannot  help 
it :  no  more  than  he  can  help  his  being  a  man, 
or  my  being  a  woman ;  or  no  more  than  I  can, 
help  my  want  of  inclination  to  stay  longer  here. 

[Exit. 

Scan  d.  Humph  ! — An  admirable  composition, 
faith,  this  same  womankind  ! 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  What,  is  she  gone,  sir  ? 

Scand.  Gone }  why  she  was  never  here,  nor 
any  where  else  ;  nor  1  don't  know  her,  if  I  see 
her,  nor  you  neither. 

Jer.  Good  lack  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  are 
any  more  of  us  to  be  mad  .''  Why,  sir,  my  master 
longs  to  hcc  her ;  and  is  almt)St  mad  in  good  ear- 
nest with  the  joyful  news  of  her  being  hcrp. 
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Scaud.  We  are  all  under  a  mistake.  Ask  no 
c]iii  stions,  for  1  can't  resolve  you  ;  but  I'll  iiirorni 
your  master.  In  tlie  mean  time,  it"  our  project 
*uc<.ec(l  no  Letter  with  liis  father  tlian  it  does 
vith  his  mistress,  he  may  descend  from  his  exal- 
tation of  madness  into  tlie  road  of  common  sense, 
and  be  content  only  to  be  made  a  tool  with  other 
ri^asonable  people.  1  hear  sir  Sampson.  You 
know  your  cue  ?  I'll  to  your  master.  [E.ril. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson  and  BtcKR.vAr. 

Sir  Sum.  D'ye  sec,  Mr  Buckram,  here's  the 
paper  ^^gned  with  his  own  hand. 

hiiik.  Ciood,  sir.  And  the  conveyance  is 
ready  drawn  in  this  box,  if  he  be  ready  to  sign 
and  seal. 

Sir  Saw.    Ready !     body    o'me,    he    must   be 

ready  :  his  sham  siikncss  sha'nt   excuse  him 

(),   here's  his  scoundrel.     Sirrah,   where's  your 
master  f 

Jcr.  Ah,  sir,  he's  quite  gone  ! 

Sir  Sam.  Gone  I  what,  he's  not  dead  ? 

Jer.  jSo,  sir,  not  dead. 

Sir  Sam.  What,  is  he  cone  out  of  town  ?  ruu 
away  .?  ha  !  has  he  tricked  me  ?  Speak,  varict. 

Jcr.  No,  n(j,  sir,  he's  safe  enough,  sir,  an  he 
^vere  but  as  sound,  poor  eentleman  1  lie  is  in- 
tieed  here,  sir,  and  not  here,  sii-. 

Sir  Sam.  lley-day,  rascal,  do  you  banter  me  t 
sirrah,  d'ye  banter  me.? — Speak,  sirrah;  where 
is  he  ?  for  I  will  find  him. 

Jer.  Would  you  could,  sir;  for  he  has  lost 
himself.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  almost  broke  my 
lieart  about  him — I  can't  retVain  tears  when  I 
think  on  him,  sir :  I'm  as  melancholy  for  him  as 
a  passinc-bell,  sir ;  or  a  horse  in  a  pond. 

•Sir  Sam.  A  pox  confound  your  similitudes,  sir: 
— Speak  to  be  understood:  and  tell  me  in  plain 
terms  what  is  the  matter  with  him,  or  I'll  crack 
your  fool's  skull. 

Jit.  Ah,  you'\e  hit  it,  sir;  that's  the  matter 
with  him,  sir;  his  skull's  cracked,  poor  geotle- 
nian  !  he's  stark  mad,  sir. 

Sir  Sam.  Mad  ! 

Bvcl;.  Whiit,  is  he  7ion  compos  ? 

Jcr.  (^uite  woh  compos,  sir. 

Buck.  Why,  then,  all's  obliterated,  sir  Samp- 
son. If  he  be  7ion  compos  mentis,  his  act  and 
rfcetl  will  be  of  no  effect ;  it  is  not  sjood  in  law. 

•Sir  Sai».  Oons.  I  won't  believe  it ;  let  me  see 
him,  sir.     Mad  !  I'll  make  him  find  his  senses. 

Jer.  Mr  Scandal  is  with  him,  sir  ;  I'll  knock  at 
tlie  door. 

[Goes  to  flic  scene,  nhich  opens  and  dis- 
covers V^Ai.F.NTixF.  and  Scandai,.  \'a- 
I.F.NTINE  upon  u  couch,  disorder li/ 
dressed.] 

Sir  Sam.  \ln\v  now  ?  what's  here  to  do? 

J'a/.  Ila  !  who's  that  i*  [Slartivi:. 

Scand.  For  Heaven's  sake,  softly,  sir,  and 
"^:itly  :  don't  provoke  him. 

I  u/.  Answer  me,  who's  that?  and  that? 


Sir  Sam.  Gads  bobs,  does  he  not  know  ?  Is  he 
mischievous  r  I'll  speak  gently.  Val,  Val,  dost 
thou  not  know  me,  boy?  not  know  thy  own  fa- 
ther, \'al  ?  I  am  thy  own  father ;  and  this,  ho- 
nest Brief  Buckram,  the  lawyer. 

Vat.  It  may  be  so — I  did  not  know  you — the 
world  is  full.  There  are  people  that  we  do 
know,  and  people  that  we  do  not  know,  and 
vet  the  sun  shines  upon  all  alike.  There  are 
fathers   that  have  many  children ;  and  there  are 

(  hildren  that  have  many  fathers 'tis  strange  ! 

I)ut  I  am  Honesty,  and  come  to  give  the  world 
the  lie. 

Sir  Sam.  Body  o'me,  I  know  not  « hat  to  say 
to  him ! 

J«/.  Why  docs   that  lawyer  wear  black? 

docs  he  carry  his  conscience  without-si<lc  ?  Law- 
yer, what  art  thou  ?  dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Buck.  O  Lord  !  what  must  I  say .? Yes,  sir. 

Va/.  Thou  liest ;  for  I  am  Honesty.  *Tis  hard 
I  cannot  get  a  livelihood  amongst  you.  I  have 
been  sworn  out  of  Westminster-IIall  the  first  day 
of  every  term — Let  me  see — no  matter  how  long 
— But  111  tell  you  one  thing ;  it  is  a  question 
that  would  puzzle  an  arithmetician,  if  1  should 
ask  him,  whether  the  bible  saves  more  souls  in 
Westminster-Abbey,  or  damns  more  in  West- 
ster-Hall? — For  my  part.  I  am  Honesty,  and 
can't  tell ;  I  have  very  few  acquaintance. 

Sir  Sam.  Body  o'me,  he  talks  sensibly  in  his 
madness — Has  he  no  intervals  ? 

Jer.  \"ery  short,  sir. 

Buck.  Sir,  I  can  do  you  no  service  while  lie's 

in  this  condition.     Here's  your  paper,  sir He 

may  do  me  a  mischief  if  I  stay The  convey- 
ance is  ready,  sir,  if  he  recover  his  senses.  [Exit. 

Sir  Sam.  Hold,  hold;  don't  you  go  yet. 

Scand.  "^'ou'd  better  let  him  go,  sir;  and  send 
for  him  if  there  be  occasion  :  for  I  fancy  his 
presence  provokes  him  more. 

J'a/.  Is  the  lawyer  gone  ?  'Fis  well ;  then  we 
may  drink  about,  without  going  together  by  the 
ears.  Heigh  ho  !  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  j\ly  father 
here !  your  blessing,  sir. 

Sir  Sam.  He  recovers  ! — Bless  thee,  \'al  ! 

How  dost  tliou  do,  boy  ? 

Val.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well.  I  have  been 
a  little  out  of  order.  Won't  you  please  to  sit,  sir? 

Sir  Sa?n.  Ay,  boy.  Come,  thou  shalt  sit  dovMj 
by  me. 

Val.  Sir,  'tis  my  duty  to  wait. 

Sir  Sam.  No,  no  :  come,  come,  sit  thee  dowy, 
honest  \'al.  How  dost  thou  do  ?  let  me  feel  thy 
pulse — Oh,  pretty  well  nowj  \'al.  Body  o'  me, 
I  was  sorrv  to  see  thee  indisposed  :  but  I  am  glad 
thou  art  better,  honest  \'al. 

Viil.  I  thank  yon,  sir. 

Scand.  iMiracle  !  '1  he  monster  grows  loving. 

[Aside, 

Sir  Sam.  Let  me  feel  ihy  hand  again,  Val.  It 
(Iocs  not  shake — I  believe  thou  canst  write,  Val  ? 
Ha,  boy?  thou  canst  write  thy  uamc,  Val? 
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Jeremy,  step  and  overtake  jNIr  Buckram ;  bid  liim 
snake  haste  back  with  the  conveyance — (|uick  ! 

[Exit  Jkremy. 

Scand  That  ever  I  should  suspect  such  a 
heathen  of  any  remorse  !  [Amle. 

Sir  Sam.  I3ost  thou  know  tliis  paper,  V'al  ?  I 
know  tliou'rt  honest,  and  wilt  perform  arlicles. 

[S/ieus  hint  the  paper,  bat  hoUh  it  out  of 
his  rcacfi.^ 

Val.  Pray  let  me  see  it,  sir ;  you  iiold  it  so  far 
off,  that  I  can't  tell  wheti)er  I  know  it  or  no. 

Sir  Sam.  See  it,  boy?  Ay,  ay,  why  thou  dost 
see  it — 'tis  thy  own  hand,  Vally.  Why,  let  me 
see,  I  can  read '  it  as  plain  as  can  be  :  look  you 
here — [Reads.^  '  The  condition  of  this  obliua- 
tion' — Look  you,  as  plain  as  can  be,  so  it  begins 

And  tlien  at  the  bottom — '  As  witness  my 

hand,  \^alextine  Legend,'  in  great  letters — 
Why,  'tis  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one's  face. 
Wliat,  are  ray  eves  better  than  thine  ?  I  believe  I 
can  read  it  farther  otF  vet — ic  t  me  see — 

[Stretches  his  arm  as  far  as  he  can. 

Val.  Will  you  please  to  let  me  hold  it,  sir  ? 

Sir  Sam.  Let  thee  hold  it,  say'st  thou  ? — Ay, 
^vith  all  my  licart — What  matter  is  it  who  holds 
it  ?  What  need  any  body  hold  it  ? — rii  pmt  it  in 
my  pocket,  \  al,  and  then  nobody  need  hold  it — 
[Puts  the  paper  in  his  pocket.]  There,  \'al:  its 
safe  enoui>;ii,  boy.  But  thou  shalt  have  it  as  soon 
as  thou  hast  set  thy  hand  to  another  paper,  little 
Val. 

Enter  Jeremy  and  Buckram. 

Val.  Wiiat,  is  my  bad  genius  here  again  ?  Oh 
no,  'tis  the  lawyer,  with  an  itching  palm ;  and  he's 
come  to  be  scratched.  My  nails  are  not  long 
en((Ugh.  Let  me  have  a  pair  of  red  hot  tonss 
quickly,  quickly;  and  you  shall  see  me  act  St 
Dunstan,  and  lead  the  devil  by  the  nose. 

Buck.  O  Lord,  let  me  be  gone  !  I'll  not  ven- 
ture myself  with  a  madman.  [Runs  out. 

Val.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  need  not  run  so  fast. 
Honesty  will  not  overtake  you.  Ma,  ha,  ha  !  the 
rogue  found  me  out  to  be  in  forma  pauperis  pre- 
sently. 

Sir  Sam.  Oons !  what  a  \'exation  is  here  !  I 
know-  not  what  to  do  or  say,  or  whicli  way  to  go. 

Val.  Who's  that,  that's  out  of  his  way  ?  I  am 
Honesty,  and  can  set  him  right.  Hark'ce,  friend, 
the  strait  road  is  the  worst  way  you  can  go.  He 
that  follows  his  nose  always,  will  verv  often  be 
led  into  a  stink.  Probatum  est.  But  what  are 
you  for?  religion  or  politics?  J'here's  a  couple  of 
topics  for  you,  no  more  like  one  anotiicr  than  oil 
and  vinegar ;  and  yet  these  two,  beaten  together 
by  a  state  cook,  make  sauce  for  tiie  wiiole  na- 
tion. 

Sir  Sam.  Wiiat  the  devil  had  I  to  do,  ever  to 
beg'^t  sons?  why  did  I  ever  marry  ? 

Val.  Because  thou  wert  a  monster,  old  bov. 
The  two  greatest  monsters  in  the  world,  are  a 
jnan  and  a  woman.     What's  thy  opinion? 


Sir  Sam.  Why,  my  opinion  is,  that  these  two 
monsters,  joined  together,  make  yet  a  oreater  ■ 
that's  a  man  and  his  wile. 

Val.  Aha,  old  Truepenny  !  sayest  thou  so  ? 
Thou  hast  nicked  it.  But  it  is  wonderful  stran<^e, 
Jeremy. 

Jer.  What  is  it,  sir? 

Val.  That  grey  hairs  should  cover  a  green 
liead — and  I  make  a  fool  of  my  father.  What's 
here?  £rr«  Pa ^er,  or  a  bearded  sibyl?  If  pro- 
phecy comes,  Honesty  must  give  place. 

[E.ieunt  Valemine  and  Jeremy. 

Enter  Foresight,  Mrs  Foresight,  and 
Mrs  Frail. 

Fore.  What  says  he  ?  What  did  he  prophesy  ? 
Ha,  Sir  Sampson  !  Bless  us  !  how  are  we  ? 

Sir  Sam.  Are  we  ?  A  pox  on  your  prognostica- 
tions !  Why,  we  are  fools  as  we  useid  to  be. 
Oons,  that  you  could  not  foresee  that  the  moon 
would  predominate,  and  my  son  be  mad  !  Where's 
your  oppositions,  your  trines,  and  your  quad- 
rates ?  Ah  !  pox  on't,  that  I,  who  know  the  world, 
and  men  and  manners,  who  don't  believe  a  svl- 
lable  in  the  sky  and  stars,  and  sun  and  alma- 
nacks, and  trash,  should  be  directed  by  a  dreamer, 
an  omen-hunter,  and  defer  business  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  lucky  hour  !  when,  body  o'me  !  there 
never  was  a  lucky  hour  after  the  first  opportu- 
nity. _  ■  [Exit, 

Fore.    Ah,   sir   Sampson,   Heaven   help  your 

head  !  This  is  none  of  your  lucky  hours Nemo 

omnibus  horis  sapit  ! What,  is  he  gone,  and 

in  C(jntempt  of  science?    Ill  stars,  and  uncon- 
vertible ignorance  attend  him  ! 

Scand.  You  must  excuse  his  passion,  Mr  Fore- 
sight; for  he  has  been  heartily  vexed.  His  son  is 
nan  compos  mentis,  and  thereby  incapable  of 
making  any  conveyance  in  law;  so  that  all  his 
measures  are  disappointed. 

Fore.  Ha  !  sav  you  so? 

Mrs  Frail.  What,  has  my  sea-lover  lost  his 
anchor  of  hope,  then  ? 

[Aside  to  Mrs  Foresight. 

Mrs  Fore.  O  sister,  what  will  you  do  with 
him  ? 

Mrs  Frail.  Do  with  him?  Send  him  to  sea 
again  in  the  next  foul  weather.  He's  used  to  an 
inconstant  element,  and  won't  be  surprised  to  see 
the  tide  turned. 

Fore.  Wherein  was  I  mistaken,  not  to  torese«s 
this  ?  [Considers. 

Scand.  Madam,  you  and  I  cm  tell  him  some- 
thing else,  that  lie  flid  not  foresee,  and  more  par- 
ticularly relating  to  liis  own  fortime.  [Aside  to 
Mrs  Foresight.]  You  look  pretty  well,  ^Ir 
Foresight.     How  did  you  rest  List  niiiht? 

Fore.  Truly,  Mr  Scandal,  I  was  so  taken  up 
with  broken  dreams,  and  distracted  visions,  that 
I  remember  little. 

Srand.  out  would  you  not  talk  with  \'alentine? 
Perhaps  you  may  understand  him ;  I  am  apt  tu 
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believe,  tliere  is  somctliini;  mvstcrioiis  in  iiis  dis- 
course, and  sonit'tinies  ratlier  tiiink  him  inspired 
tlian  mad. 

Fore.  You  speak  witli  sinirnlar  eood  jiidtinient, 
Mr  Scandal,  truly.  I  ;im  inclining  to  your  Turk- 
ish opinion  in  this  Tuatter,  and  do  reverence  a 
man,  whom  the  vulvar  tiniik  mad.  Let  us  go  to 
him. 

]\Irs  Frail.  Sister,  do  you  f;;o  with  them;  I'll 
fu)d  out  mv  lover,  and  ui^e  him  his  di^cliariie, 
and  come  to  you.  [E.veuni  Scand.vl,  Mr  ciik/ 
Mits  FonEsioHT.]  Un  my  conscience,  here  he 
comes ! 

Enter  Ben. 

Ben.  All  mad,  I  think.  Flesh,  I  believe  all  the 
calentures  of  the  sea  are  come  ashore,  for  my 
part. 

Mrs  Frail.  ]\Ir  Rcnjamin  in  choler  ! 

Ben.  No,  I'm  pleased  well  enouizh,  now  T  have 
found  yon.  Mess,  I  ha\'e  had  such  a  hurricane 
on  your  account  yonder  ! 

Mrs  Frail.  My  account.?  Pray,  u hat's  the 
matter  } 

Ben.  Why,  father  came,  and  found  me  squab- 
liling  with  yon  chitty-faced  thiuE:,  as  he  woidd 
have  me  marry — so  he  asked,  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. He  asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  a  way.  It  seems 
brother  \'al  is  ijone  mad,  and  so  that  pnt'n  into  a 
passion;  but  what  did  I  know  that?  what's  that 
to  me  ?  So  he  asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  manner — 
and.  Gad,  I  answered  'en  as  surlily.  What,  tliof 
he  he  my  father,  I  an't  bound  prentice  to  'en  : 
so,  faith,  I  told'n,  in  plain  terms,  if  I  were  mind- 
ed to  marry,  I'd  marry  to  please  myself,  not  liiir  ; 
and,  for  the  young  woman  that  he  provided  for 
me,  I  thought  it  more  fitting  for  her  to  learn  her 
sampler,  and  make  dirt-pics,  than  to  look  after  a 
husband  ;  for  mv  part,  I  was  none  of  licr  man — 
1  had  another  voyage  to  make,  let  him  take  it  as 
he  will. 

Mrs  Frail.  So,  then,  you  intend  to  go  to  sea 
again  ? 

Ben.  Nay,  nay,  my  mind  ran  upon  you — but  T 
would  not  tell  him  so  much.  So  he  said,  he'd 
make  my  heart  ache;  and  if  so  be,  that  he  coidd 
!^et  a  woman  to  his  mind,  he'd  marry  himself'. 
Gad,  says  I,  an  you  play  the  fool,  and  marry  at 
these  years,  there's  more  danger  of  yo'ir  head's 
aching  than  my  heart !  He  was  vvoundv  angiv, 
when  I  giv'n  that  wipe — he  hadn't  a  word  to  sav  ; 
and  so  I  left'n,  and  the  green  iiirl  together;  nv.iv- 
liaji  the  bee  may  bite,  and  he'll  marry  her  him- 
self'— with  all  my  heail  ! 

il//-.s-  Frail.  And  wert:  yon  this  undutiful  and 
graceless  wretch  to  your  father.'' 

Ben.  rhen,  why  was  he  graceless  first  ?  If  I 
am  imdutiful  and  craceless,  why  did  he  heget  me 
so  ?  T  did  not  beget  myself. 

Mrs  Frail.  O  impiety  !  how  ha^c  I  been  niis- 
lakcu  I    What   an    inhuman   merciless  creature 


have  t  set  my  heart  upon  !  O,  I  am  happ}'  to 
have  discovered  the  shelves  and  quicksands,  that 
lurk  beneath  that  smiling  faithless  face.'' 

Ben.  I  ley-toss!  what's  the  matter  now?  why, 
you  be'nt  angry,  be  you  ? 

il/?-.s  Frail.  O  see  me  no  more — for  thou  w  ert 
born  among  rocks,  suckled  by  whales,  cradled  in 
a  tempest,  and  whistled  to  by  winds ;  and  thou 
art  come  forth  with  fins  and  scales,  and  three 
rows  of  teeth,  a  most  outrageous  fish  of  prey. 

Ben.  O  LonI !  OLord!  slie's  mad,  poor  young 
woman!  Love  has  turned  her  senses;  hei- Ijraia 
is  quite  overset.  Well-a-day  !  how  shall  I  do  to 
set  her  to  rights  ? 

Mrs  Fruit.  No,  no,  I  am  not  mad,  monster !  I 
am  wise  enough  to  find  you  out.  lladst  thou  the 
impudence  to  aspire  at  being  a  husband,  with  that; 
stubborn  and  disobedient  temper  ?  Von,  that 
know  not  how  to  submit  to  a  father,  presume 
to  have  a  suflicient  stock  of  duty  to  undergo  a 
wife  ?  I  should  have  been  finely  fobbed,  indeed  ! 
very  finely  fobbed  ! 

Ben.  llarkee,  forsooth  ;  if  so  be,  that  you  are 
in  your  right  senses,  d'ye  see,  for  aught  as  I  per- 
cei\e,  I'm  like  to  be  finely  fobbed — if  I  have  got 
anger  here  upon  your  account,  and  you  arc  tacked 
about  already  !  Wiiat  d'ye  mean,  after  all  youi' 
fair  speeches,  and  stroking  my  cheeks,  and  kiss- 
ing and  hugging,  what,  would  you  sheer  off  so  ? 
would  you,  and  leave  me  aground  ? 

il/;',s  Frail.  No,  I'll  leave  you  adrift,  and  go 
which  way  you  will. 

Ben.  What,  are  you  false-hearted,  then? 

]\lrs  Frail.  Only  the  wind's  changed. 

Ben.   More  shame    for   you  ! The  wind's 

changed  ?  It  is  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  g(jod. 
Mayhap  I  have  a  good  riddance  on  you,  if  these 
he  your  tricks.  What,  did  you  mean  all  this 
while  to  make  a  fool  of  me? 

I^lrs  Frail.  Any  fool,  hut  a  husband. 

Ben.  Husband!  (rad,  I  would  not  be  your 
hushand,  if  you  would  ha\e  me,  now  I  know  your 
mind  ;  thof  you  had  your  weight  in  gold  and 
jewels,  and  thof  I  loved  you  never  so  well. 

]\lrs  Frail.  Wiiy,  canst  thou  love,  porpns? 

Ben.  No  matter  what  I  can  do;  don't  call 
names.  I  don't  love  you  so  well  as  to  bear  that, 
whatever  I  did.  I'm  glad  you  shew  yourself', 
mistress  :  let  them  marry  you  as  don't  know  you. 
(iad,  I  know  vou  too  well,  by  sad  experience;  I 
believe  he  that  marries  you  will  go  to  sea  in  a 
hen-pecked  frigate.  I  believe  that,  young  wo- 
man !  and  mavhap  may  come  to  an  anchor  at 
Cuckold's  I'oint;  so  there's  a  dash  for  yon,  take 
it  as  you  will ;  mayhap  you  may  hollow  after  me, 
wlien  I  won't  come  to.  \  E.vif. 

j\lrs  Frail.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  no  doubt  on't.  [.S'/«i^s.] 
'  Ml/  true  love  is  >ione  to  sea  .''  [Enter  Mns 
Fouf-Sicht.]  O  sister,  had  you  come  a  minute 
sooner,  you  would  have  seen  the  resolution  ot"  u 
i)ver.  Honest  'l"ar  and  I  are  jrarted,  and  witk 
the  same  iudill'crcucc  lluit  we  met. 
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Mrs  Fore.  What,  then,  he  bore  it  most  heroi- 
cally? 

Mrs  Frail.  Most  tyrannically.  But  I'll  tell 
you  a  hint  that  he  has  fJiven  me.  Sir  Sampson 
is  enraged,  and  talks  desperately  of  cominittini;; 
matrimony  hinisclf.  If  he  has  a  mind  to  throw 
himself  away,  he  can't  do  it  more  etrectnally  than 
upon  me,  if  we  could  hring  it  about. 

Mrs  Fore.  O  hung  him,  old  fox  !  he's  too  cun- 
ning; besides,  he  liates  both  you  and  me.  But  I 
have  a  project  in  my  head  for  vou,  and  I  have 
gone  a  good  way  towards  it.  I  have  almost  made 
a  bargain  with  Jeremy,  Valentine's  man,  to  sell 
his  master  to  us. 

j\[rs  Frail.  Sell  him  ?  how  ? 

Mrs  Fore.  Valentine  raves  upon  Antrelica,  and 
took  me  for  her,  and  Jeremy  says,  will  take  any 
body  for  her  that  he  imposes  on  him.  Now,  I 
have  promised  him  mountains,  if,  in  one  of  his 
mad  fits,  he  will  bring  you  to  him  in  her  stead, 
and  get  you  married  together,  and  put  to  bed  to- 
gether— and  after  consummation,  girl,  there's  no 
revoking.  And  if  he  should  recover  his  senses, 
he'll  be  glad  at  least  to  make  vou  a  good  settle- 
ment. Here  they  come;  stand  aside  a  little,  and 
tell  me  how  you  like  the  design. 

Enter  Valentine,  Scandal,  Foresight,  and 
Jeremy. 

Scand.  And  have  you  given  your  master  a  hint 
©f  their  plot  upon  him?  [To  Jeremy. 

Jcr.  Yes,  sir ;  he  says  he'll  favour  it,  and  mis- 
take her  for  Angelica. 

Scand.  It  may  make  us  sport. 

Fore.  IMercy  on  us  ! 

Val.  Ilusht — interrupt  me  not — I'll  whisper 
prediction  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy.  I 
am  Honesty,  and  can  teach  thy  tongue  a  new 
trick.  I  liave  told  thee  what's  past — Now,  I'll 
tell  what's  to  come  !  Dost  thou  know  what  will 
happen  to-morrow  ?  Answer  me  not ;  for  I  will 
tell  thee.  To-morrow,  knaves  will  thrive  through 
craft,  and  fools  through  fortune;  and  Honesty 
will  go,  as  it  did,  frost-nipt  in  a  summer-suit. 
Ask  me  questions  concerning  to-morrow. 

Scand.  Ask  him,  Mr  Foresight. 

Fore.  Prav,  what  will  be  done  at  court? 

Val.  Scandal  will  tell  you — lam  Honesty;  I 
never  come  there. 

Fore.  In  the  citv  ? 

Val.  (^h,  prayers  will  be  said  in  empty  clunch- 
es,  at  the  usual  hours.  Yet  you  will  see  such 
zealous  faces  behind  counters,  as  if  religion  were 
to  be  sold  in  every  shop.  Oh  !  thmgs  will  go 
methodically  in  the  city.  The  clocks  will  strike 
twelve  at  noon,  and  the  horned  herd  buz  in  the 
Exchange  at  two.  Husbands  and  wives  will 
drive  distinct  trades ;  and  care  and  pleasure  se- 
parately occupy  the  family.  CotVce-houses  will 
be  full  of  smoke  and  stratagem.  And  the  cropt 
'prentice  that  sweeps  his  master's  shop  in  the 
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morning,  may,  ten  to  one,  dirty  his  sheets  before 
night.  But  there  are  two  things  that  you  will 
see  very  strange ;  which  arc,  wanton  wives  with 
their  legs  at  liberty,  and  tame  cuckolds  with 
chains  abimt  their  necks.  But  hold,  I  nnist  exa- 
mine you  before  I  go  further;  you  look  suspi- 
ciously. Are  you  a  husband  ? 
Fore.  I  am  married. 

Ta/.  Poor  creature  !  Is  your  wife  of  Covcnt- 
garden  parish? 

Fore.  No  :  St  INIartin  in  the  Fields. 
f  «/.  Alas,  poor  man  !  his  eyes  are  sunk,  and 
his  hands  shrivelled ;  his  legs  dwindled,  and  Wis, 
hack  bowed.  Pray,  pray  for  a  metamorphosis — 
Change  thy  shape,  and  shake  off  age ;  get  thee 
Medea's  kettle,  and  be  boiled  anew  ;  come  forth, 
with  labouring,  callous  hands,  a  chine  of  steel, 
and  Atlas'  shoulders.  Let  Taliacotius  trim  the 
calves  of  twenty  chairmen,  and  make  thee  pe- 
destals to  stand  erect  upon  ;  and  look  matrimony 
in  the  face.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that  a  man  should  have 
a  stomach  to  a  wedding  supper,  when  the  pi- 
neons  ought  rather  to  be  laid  to  his  feet !  ha,  ha, 
ha ! 

Fore.  His  frenzy  is  very  high,  now,  Mr  Scandal. 
Scand.  I  believe  it  is  a  spring  tide. 
Fore.  Very  likely  truly ;  you  understand  these 
matters.  Mr  Scandal,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
confer  with  you,  about  these  things,  which  he  has 
uttered.  His  sayings  are  very  mysterious  and 
hicrftglyphicai. 

Val.  Oh,  why  would  Angelica  be  absent  from 
my  eyes  so  long  ? 
Jcr.  She's  here,  sir. 
il/r.s  Fore.  Now,  sister. 
2lrs  Frail.  O  Lord,  what  must  I  say  ? 
Scand.  Humour  him,  madam,  by  all  means. 
J'al.  Where  is  she?  Oh,  I  see  her  !  She  comes 
like  riches,  health,  and  liberty,  at  once,  to  a  des- 
pairing, starv  ing,  and  abandoned  wretch.    O  wel- 
come, welcome  ! 

il  Irs  Frail.  How  d'ye,  sir  ?  can  I  serve  you  ? 

J'al.  Harkee 1   have    a    secret    to    tell 

you Endvmion  and  the  moon  shall  meet  us 

upon  Mount  Patmos,  and  we'll  be  married  in 
the  dead  of  night.  But  say  not  a  word.  Hymen 
shall  put  his  torch  into  a  dark  lantern,  that  it 
may  be  secret;  and  Juno  shall  give  her  peacock 
poppy  water,  that  he  may  fold  his  ogling  tail, 
and  Argus's  hundred  eyes  be  shut,  ha?  Nobody 
shall  know  but  Jeremy. 

M/s  Frail.  No,  no,  we'll  keep  it  secret;  it 
shall  be  done  presently. 

Val.  The  sooner  the  better — Jeremy,  come  hi- 
ther  closer — that  none  may  overhear  us. — 

Jeremy,  1  can  tell  vou  news.  Angelica  is  turned 
nun,  and  I  am  turned  friar  :  and  yet  we'll  marry 
one  another  m  spite  of  the  pope.  Get  me^  a 
cowl  and  beads,  that  I  may  play  my  part — for 
she'll  meet  me  two  hours  hence  in  black  and 
white,  and  a  long  veil  to  cover  the  project;  and 
we  won't  see  one  another's  faces,  till  we  have 
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done   somotliliig  to  be  ashamed  of — and   tlien 
wc'Jl  blusli  once  for  all. 

Enter  Tattle  and  Angelica. 

Jer.  I'll  Uike  care,  and 

I'/il.  Whisper. 

Arig.  Nay,  Mr  Tattle,  if  you  make  love  to  me, 
you  spoil  my  design;  for  I  mtond  to  make  you 
my  confident. 

Stand.  How's  this  !  Tattle  making  lo\c  to  An- 
gelica ! 

Ttitt.  But,  madam,  to  throw  away  your  per- 
son— such  a  person  !  and  such  a  fortune,  on  a 
madman  ! 

Anii.  I  never  l()\ed  him  till  he  was  mad  ;  but, 
don't  tell  any  body  so. 

Tatt.  Tell,  madam  ?  alas,  vou  don't  know  me. 
1  lia\e  nmch  ado  to  tell  your  ladyship  how  lon«: 
1  have  been  in  love  with  you — but,  encouraged 
by  the  impossibility  of  X'alcntine's  making  any 
more  addresses  to  you,  I  have  ventured  to  de- 
clare the  very  inmost  passion  of  my  heart.  Oh, 
madam,  look  upon  us  both.  There,  you  see  the 
ruins  of  a  poor  decayed  Creature  !  Here,  a  com- 
plete lively  figure,  with  youth  and  healtJj,  and  all 
his  five  senses  in  perfection,  madam  ;  and  to  all 
this,  the  most  passionate  lover 

Ang.  O,  fie  for  shame  !  hold  your  tongue.  A 
passionate  lover,  and  five  senses  in  perfection ! 
When  you  are  as  mad  as  Valentine,  I'll  believe 
you  love  me ;  and  the  maddest  shall  take  me. 

Vttl.  It  is  enough.     Ha  !  who's  there  ; 

Mrs  Frail.  O  Lord,  her  coming  will  spoil  all. 

[To  Jr.Kr.MV. 

Jer.  No,  no,  madam ;  he  won't  know  her  ;  if 
he  should,  I  can  persuade  him. 

Val.  Scanrlal,  who  are  these  ?  Foreigners  ?  If 
they  are,  I'll  tell  you  what  i  think.  Get  away 
all  the  company  but  Angelica,  that  I  may  disco- 
ver my  design  to  her.  [W/iispers. 

Scund.  I  will.  I  have  discovered  something  of 
Tattle,  that  is  of  a  piece  with  Mrs  Frail.  He 
courts  Angelica ;  if  we  could  contrive  to  couple 
them  together Harkee [W/iispcrs. 

j\lrs  Fore.  He  won't  know  you,  cousin ;  he 
knows  nf)b(nly. 

Fore.  But  he  knows  more  than  any  bodv. — 
Oh,  niece,  he  knows  things  past,  and  things  to 
come,  and  all  the  profoimd  secrets  of  time. 

Tatl.  Look  you,  Mr  Foresight ;  it  is  not  my 
way  to  make  many  words  of  matters,  and  so  I 
shan't  say  much.  But,  in  short,  d'ye  see,  I  will 
hold  you  a  hundred  pounds  now,  that  I  know 
more  secrets  than  he. 

Fore.  How  ?  I  cannot  read  that  knowlodtre  in 
your  face,  .Mr  Tattle.     Pray,  what  do  you  know.? 

Tall.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'll  tell  you,  sir.?  Head 
it  in  my  face !  No,  sir,  it  is  written  in  my  heart; 
and  safer  there,  sir,  than  letters  written  in  juice 
of  lemon,  for  no  Ike  can  fetch  it  out.  I  am  no 
Vlab,  sir. 


Veil.  Acquaint  .Teremy  with  it ;  he  may  easily 
bring  it  about.  Tluy  are  welcome,  ami  I'll  tell 
them  so  myself.  [Tu  Si  andat..]  What,  do  you 
look  strange  upon  me  !  Then  I  must  be  plain. — 
[Coming  up  to  t/iini.]  I  am  Honesty,  and  hate 
an  old  acciuaintance  with  a  new  face. 

[ScANUAL  goo:  aside  with  Jeremy. 

Tatt.  Do  you  know  me,  \'alentine .? 

VaL  You  !  who  are  you  ?  I  hope  not. 

Tatt.  I  am  Jack  'J'attle,  your  friend. 

Val.  My  friend  !  W  hat  to  do .?  I'm  no  marri- 
ed man,  and  tiiou  canst  not  lie  with  my  wife.  I 
am  very  })oor,  and  thou  canst  not  borrow  money 
of  mc.  'J'iien  what  employment  have  I  for  a 
friend  ? 

Tutt.  Ila  !  a  good  open  speaker,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  with  a  secret. 

Ang.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine? 

Val.  Oh,  very  well. 

Ang.  Who  am  1 } 

Val.  You're  a  woman — one,  to  whom  Heaven 
ga\  e  beauty,  when  it  tirat'tcd  roses  on  a  briar. — 
You  are  the  reflection  of  heaven  in  a  pond  ;  and 
he,  that  leaps  at  you,  is  sunk.  Yon  are  all  white, 
a  sheet  of  lovely  spotless  paper,  when  you  were 
first  born;  but  you  are  to  be  scrawled  and  blot- 
ted by  e\ery  goose's  quill.  I  know  you;  for  I 
loved  a  woman,  and  loved  her  so  long,  that  I 
found  out  a  strange  thing;  I  found  out  what  a 
woman  was  good  for. 

Tatt.  Ay,  prithee,  what's  that  ^ 

Val.  ^^  hv,  to  keep  a  scH;ret. 

Tutt.  O  Lord  ! 

I'al.  O,  exceeding  good  to  keep  a  secret;  for, 
though  she  should  tell,  yet  she  is  not  believed. 

Tatt.  Ha  !  good  again,  faith. 

Jer,  [Jeremy  G/irf  Scandal  a7u's/;c7'.]  I'll  d(* 
it,  sir. 

Scund.  Mr  Foresight,  \\c  had  best  leave  him. 
He  may  grow  outrageous,  and  do  mischief. 

Fore.  I  will  be  directed  by  you. 

Jer.  [To  Mr.f  Frail.]  You'll  meet,  madam. — 
I'll  take  care  every  thing  shall  be  ready. 

Mrs  Frail.  Thou  shalt  do  what  thou  wilt ;  m 
short,  I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Tatt.  INIadam,  shall  I  wait  upon  you  ? 

['To  Angelfca. 

Ang.  No,  I'll  stay  with  him.  Mr  Scandal 
will  protect  me.  Aunt,  Mr  Tattle  desires  you 
uould  iiive  him  leave  to  wait  upon  you. 

Tatt.  Pox  on't,  there's  no  coming  otV,  now  she 
has  said  that — -Madam,  will  you  do  me  the  ho- 
nour } 

Mrs  Fore.  Mr  Tattle  might  have  used  less 
ceremony. 

[l,'.i(M?i^  Mrs  FuAiL,  Mr  fl?2(/MRS  Fore- 
sight and  Tattle.] 

Scand.  Jeremy,  follow  Tattle.   [Exit  Jeremy. 

Ang.  Mr  Scandal,  I  only  stay  till  my  maid 
comes,  and  because  I  have  a  mind  to  be  rid  of 
Mr  Tattle. 

Scand.  Madam,  I  am  very  glad  that  I  overheard 
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a  better  reason  which  you  gave  to  ]\Ir  Tattle  ; 
for  his  impertinence  forced  yon  to  ackno\vleds;e 
a  kindness  for  Valentine,  which  you  denied  to 
all  his  sufierint^s  and  my  solicitations.  So  I'll 
leave  him  to  make  use  of  the  discovery,  and 
your  ladyship  to  tlie  free  confession  of  your  in- 
clinations. 

A}ig.  Oh  Heavens  !  you  won't  leave  me  alone 
with  a  madman  ? 

Scayul.  No,  madam ;  I  only  lea\e  a  madman 
to  his  remedy.  \_E.rit. 

Val.  Madam,  you  need  not  be  very  much 
afraid,  for  I  fancy  I  beciu  to  come  to  myself. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  if  I  don't  fit  you,  I'll  be  hanged. 

[Aside. 

Val.  You  sec  what  disguises  love  makes  us 
put  on.  Gods  have  been  in  counterfeited 
shapes  for  the  same  reason;  and  the  divine 
part  of  me,  my  mind,  has  worn  this  masque 
of  madness,  and  this  motly  livery,  only  as 
the  slave  of  love,  and  menial  creature  of  your 
beauty. 

Aug.  INIercy  on  mc,  how  he  talks  I — Poor 
Valentine  ! 

Va/.  Nay,  faith,  now  let  us  understand  one 
another,  hypocrisy  apart.  The  comedy  draws 
towards  an  end ;  and  let  us  think  of  leaving 
acting,  and  be  ourselves ;  and,  since  you  have 
loved  me,  you  must  own,  I  have  at  length  deserv- 
ed you  should  confess  it. 

Ang.  [Sighs.]  I  would  I  had  loved  yon  ! — for. 
Heaven  knows,  I  pity  you ;  and,  could  I  have 
foreseen  the  bad  eifects,  I  would  have  striven ; 
but  that's  too  late  ! 

r«/.  What  bad  effects?  what's  too  late.?  My 
seeming  madness  has  deceived  my  father,  and 
procured  me  time  to  think  of  means  to  reconcile 
me  to  him,  and  preser\  e  the  right  of  my  inheri- 
tance to  liis  estate  ;  which  otherwise,  by  articles,  I 
must  this  morning  have  resigned.  And  this  I 
had  informed  you  of  to-day,  but  you  were  gone 
before  I  knew  you  had  been  here. 

Aug.  How  !  I  thought  your  love  of  me  had 
caused  this  transport  in  your  soul,  which,  it 
seems,  you  only  counterfeited  for  mercenary  ends 
and  sordid  interest. 

Val.  Nay,  now  you  do  me  wrong;  for,  if  any 
interest  was  considered,  it  was  yours ;  since  I 
thought  I  wanted  more  than  love  to  make  me 
worthy  of  you. 

Ang.  Then  you  thought  me  mercenary — But 
how  am  I  deluded,  by  this  interval  of  sense,  to 
reason  with  a  madman  } 

Val.  Oh,  'tis  barbarous  to  misunderstand  me 
longer. 

Ente?-  Jeremy. 

Ang.  Oh,  here's  a  reasonable  creature  ! — sure 
he  will  not  have  the  impudence  to  persevere! 

Come,     Jeremy,    acknowledge    your  trick, 

and  confess  your  master's  madness  counterfeit. 

Jer.  Counterfeit,  madam !   I'll  maintain  him 


to  be  as  absolutely  and  substantially  mad,  as 
any  freeholder  in  Bedlam.  Nay,  he's  as  mad  as 
any  projector,  fanatic,  chemist,  lover,  or  poet,  in 
Europe. 

J'al.  Sirrah,  yon  lie;  I'm  not  mad. 

Aug.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  see  he  denies  it. 

Jer.  O  Lord,  madam  !  did  you  ever  know  an}- 
madman  mad  enough  to  own  it  ? 

Va/.  Sot,  can't  you  apprehend  ? 

Ang.   VVhy,  he  talked  very  sensibly  just  now. 

Jer.  Yes,  madam  ;  he  has  intervals  :  but  you 
see  he  begins  to  look  wild  again  now. 

Val.  Why,  you  thick-skulled  rascal,  I  tell  yoa 
the  farce  is  done,  and  I'll  be  mad  no  longer. 

[Beats  him. 

Ang.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  is  he  mad  or  no,  Jeremy  ? 

Jer.  Partly,  I  think — for  he  does  not  know 
his  own  mind  two  hours.  I'm  sure  I  left  him 
just  now  in  the  humour  to  be  mad  :  and  I  think 
I  have  not  found  him  very  quiet  ac  the  present. 
[One  knocks.]  Who's  there  ? 

Val.  Go  see,  you  sot.  I'm  very  glad  that  I 
can  move  your  mirth,  though  not  your  compas- 
sion. 

Aug.  I  did  not  think  you  had  apprehension 
enough  to  be  exceptions  :  but  madmen  shetv 
thein'^clves  most  by  over-pretending  to  a  sound 
understanding,  as  drunken  men  do  by  over-acting 
sobriety.  I  was  lialf  inclining  to  believe  you, 
till  I  accidentally  touched  upon  your  tender  part. 
But  now  you  have  restored  me  to  my  former 
opinion  and  compassion. 

Jer.  Sir,  yf)ur  father  has  sent  to  know  if  you 
are  any  better  yet. — Will  you  please  to  be  mad, 
sir,  or  how  ? 

Tfl/.  Stupidity !  you  know  the  penalty  of  all 
I'm  worth  must  pay  for  the  confession  of  my 
senses. — I'm  mad,  and  will  be  mad,  to  every 
body  but  this  lady. 

Jer.  So  ; — just  the  very  back-side  of  truth. 
But  lying  is  a  tigure  in  speech,  that  interlards  the 
greatest  part  of  my  conversation. — Madam,  your 
ladyship's  woman. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Ang.  Well,  have  you  been  there.'' Come  • 

hither. 

Jenny.  Yes,  madam  !  sir  Sampson  will  wait 
upon  you  presently.  [Aside  to  Angelica. 

Val.  You  are  not  leaving  me  in  this  uncer- 
tainty.'' 

Ang.  Would  any  thing  but  a  madman  com- 
plain of  uncertainly  ?  Uncertaintv  and  expecta- 
tion are  the  joys  of  life.  Security  is  an  insipid 
thing ;  and  the  overtaking  and  possessing  of  a 
wisii  discovers  the;  folly  of  the  chase.  Never 
let  us  know  one  another  better ;  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  masquerade  is  done,  w  hen  we  come  to  shew 
our  faces.  But  I'll  tell  you  two  things  before  I 
leave  you  ;  I  am  not  the  fool  you  take  me  for ; 
and  you  arc  mad,  smd  don't  know  it. 

[Exeunt  ANOi:i.it'.v  a«(^  Jenny. 
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Val.  From  a  riddle  you  can  expect  notliint; 
but  a  riddle.  There's  my  ijist ruction,  and  tlie 
moral  of  my  lesson. 

Jir.  What,  is  the  lady  gone  atrain,  sir?  1 
ho|ie  you  understood  one  aiiothcr  before  she 
V  ent  ? 

Va/.  Understood  !  she  is  harder  to  he  im- 
derstood  than  a  piece  of  Epyptian  antiquity,  or 
an  Irish  manuscript;  you  may  pore  till  you 
spoil  your  eyes,  and  not  improve  your  knuw- 
ledi^e. 

jer.  I  have  heard  them  say,  sir,  tliey  read  hard 


Hebrew  liooks  backwards.     May  be   you  begin 
H)  read  at  the  wrcjui:  end. 

l\tl.  Thev  say  so  of  a  witch's  prayer;  and 
dreams  and  Dutch  almanacks  arc  to  be  under- 
stood by  contraries.  Yet,  while  she  does  not 
seem  to  hate  me,  1  will  pursue  her,  and  kno"  her, 
if  it  be  possible,  in  sjjite  of  the  opinion  of  my  sa- 
tirical tViend,  who  says — 

riiat  women  are  like  tricks  by  slight  of  hand; 

\\  hich,  to  admire,  we  should  not  understand. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    V, 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Fokfsight's  house. 
Enter  Angelica  and  Jenny. 

Ang.  WiiF-RE  is  sir  Sampson  ?  did  you  not  tell 
me  he  would  be  here  before  me  ^ 

Jenmi.  lie's  at  the  great  gla^s  in  the  dining- 
room,  madam,  setting  his  cravat  and  wig. 

Anu.  How  !  I'm  ghu!  ou't.  If  he  has  a  mind 
I  should  like  him,  it's  a  sign  he  likes  me;  and 
that's  more  than  half  my  design. 

Jonii/.  I  hear  him,  madam. 

Ang'  Leave  me  ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  if  Valentine 
should  come,  or  send,  I'm  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

[Edit  Jenny. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson. 

5(>  Scon.  I  have  not  been  honoured  with  the 
commands  of  a  fair  lady  a  great  while.  Odd, 
madam,  you  have  revived  me — not  since  I  was 
five  and  thirty. 

An-r.  Why,  vou  have  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain, sir  Sampson;  that's  not  long  ago. 

Sir  S(un.  Zooks,  but  it  is,  niadam,  a  very  great 
while  ;  to  a  man  that  admires  a  fmc  woman  as 
much  as  I  do. 

Ang.  You're  an  absolute  courtier,  sir  Samp- 
son. 

Sir  S/an.  Not  at  all,  madam.  Od's-bud,  you 
wTong  me  :  I  am  not  so  olii,  neither,  to  be  a  bare 
courtier,  only  a  man  of  words.  Odd,  I  have 
wann  blood  about  me  yet,  and  can  serve  a  lady 
any  way.  Come,  come,  let  me  tell  you,  you  wo- 
men think  a  man  old  too  soon;  faith  and  troth 
you  do.  Come,  don't  despise  fifty;  Odd,  lifty, 
in  a  hale  constitution,  is  no  such  contemptible 
»ge  ! 

Ang.  Fifty  a  contemptible  age  !  not  at  all :  a 
very  fashionable  age,  I  think— I  assure  you,  I 
know  very  x-onsiderable  beaux,  that  set  a  goofi 
face  upon  fifty.  Fifty !  I  have  seen  fifty  in  a 
side-box,  by  candle-light,  out-blossom  iive-aud- 
twenty. 

.SV;-  Sum.  Outsidcs,  outsidcs  !  a  jiize  take  them, 
mere  outsides.  Hang  your  side-box  beaux  ;  no, 
I'm  none  of  those,  none  of  your  forced  trees,  that 
nrotend  to  blossom  in  the  fall,  and  bud  \\hen 


tiiey  should  bring  fortii  fruit.  I  am  of  a  long- 
lived  rate,  and  inherit  vi5.our.  None  of  my  an- 
cestors married  till  fifty  ;  yet  they  begot  sons  and 
dni.ghters  till  fourscore.  I  am  of  your  patri- 
ai(  hs,  I,  a  branch  of  one  of  your  antediluvian 
f;miilies,  fellows  that  the  flood  could  not  wash 
away.  Well,  madam,  what  are  your  commands? 
Has  .my  young  rogue  aifroiited  you,  and  shall  I 
cut  his  throat  ?  or 

Ang.  No,  sir  Sampson,  I  have  no  quarrel  up- 
on my  hands 1  have  more  occasion  for  your 

conduct,  than  vour  corn-age,  at  this  time.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I'm  weary  of  living  single,  and 
want  a  husljand. 

Sir  Sam.  Od's-bud,  and  it  is  pity  you  should  ! 
Odd,  would  she  would  like  me  !  then  I  should 
hamper  my  voung  rogues  :  odd,  would  she 
would  !  f';iilh  and  troth,  she's  devilish  handsome! 
— [Aside] — Madam,  you  deserve  a  good  hus- 
band ;  and  'twere  pity  you  should  be  thrown 
away  upon  any  of  the^e  young  idle  rogues  about 
the   town.      ()dd,   there's  ne'er   a  young  fellow 

worth  hanging — that  is,  a  very  young  fellow 

Pize  on  them,  they  ne\er  think  beforehand  of 
anv  thing — and  if  they  commit  matrimony,  'tis  as 
tiiey  C(»inmit  murder;  out  of  a  frolic;  and  are 
ready  to  hang  themselves,  or  to  he  lianged  by  the 
law,  the  next  morning.  Odso,  have  a  care,  ma- 
dam. 

Ang.  Therefore,  I  ask  your  advice,  sir  Samp- 
son. I  have  fortune  enougii  to  make  any  mnii 
easy  that  I  can  like;  if  there  were  such  a  thing 
us  a  young  agrrealiie  man,  with  a  rensonalilc 
stock  of  gf)od-nature  and  sense — tor  I  would  nei- 
'hir  have  an  absolute  wit,  nor  a  fool. 

Sir  Sam.  Odd,  you  are  hard  to  please,  madam : 
to  find  a  voung  fellow  that  is  neither  a  wit  in  his 
own  eye,  nor  a  fool  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  a 
very  hard  task,  lint,  faith  and  troth,  you  speak 
very  discreetly.  I  hate  a  wit;  I  had  a  sou  that 
was  spoilt  among  them;  a  good,  hopt  ful  lad,  till 
lie  learnt  to  be  a  wit — and  might  have  risen  in 
the  state.  liut,  a  pox  on't,  his  wit  ran  him  out 
of  his  money,  and  now  his  poverty  has  run  him 
out  of  his  wits. 

Ang.  Sir  Sampson,  as  your  friend,  I  must  tell 
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you,  you  are  very  much  abused  in  that  matter — 
he's  no  more  mad  than  you  are. 

Sir  Sam.  How,  madam !  would  I  could  prove 
it! 

Ang.  I  can  tell  you  how  that  may  be  done — 
but  it  is  a  thing  that  would  make  me  appear  to 
be  too  much  concerned  in  your  affairs. 

Sir  Sam.  Odsbud,  I  believe  she  likes  me 

[^js/rfe.] — Ah,  madam,  all  my  affairs  are  scarce 
Avorthy  to  be  laid  at  your  feet ;  and  I  wish,  ma- 
dam, they  were  in  a  better  posture,  that  I  mit^ht 
make  a  more  becoming  offer  to  a  lady  of  your  m- 
coniparable  beauty  and  merit.  If  1  had  Peru  in 
one  hand,  and  Mexico  in  t'other,  and  the  eastern 
empire  under  my  feet ,  it  would  make  me  only  a 
more  glorious  victim,  to  be  offered  at  the  shrine 
of  your  beauty. 

Ang.  Bless  me,  sir  Sampson,  what's  the  mat- 
ter? 

Sir  Sam.  Odd,  madam,  I  love  you — and  if  you 
would  take  my  advice  in  a  husband 

Ang.  Hold,  hold,  sir  Sampson  !  I  asked  your 
advice  for  a  husband,  and  you  are  giving  me  your 
consent.  I  was,  indeed,  thinking  to  propose 
something  like  it  in  jest,  to  satisfy  you  about  Va- 
lentine :  for  if  a  match  were  seemingly  carried 
on  between  you  and  me,  it  would  oblige  him  to 
throw  off  his  disguise  of  madness,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  me  ;  for,  you  know,  he  has  long 
pretended  a  passion  for  me. 

Sir  Sam.  Gadzooks,  a  most  ingenious  contri- 
vance— if  we  were  to  go  through  with  it!  but 
why  must  the  match  only  be  seemingly  carried 
on  ?  Odd,  let  it  be  a  real  contract. 

Ang.  O  fie,  sir  Sampson,  what  would  the  world 
say? 

Sir  Sam.  Say  ?  They  would  say  you  were  a 
wise  woman,  and  I  a  happy  man.  Odd,  madam, 
I'll  love  you  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  leave  you  a 
good  jointure  when  I  die. 

Ang.  Aye,  but  that  is  not  in  your  power,  sir 
Sampson ;  for  when  Valentine  confesses  himself 
in  his  senses,  he  must  make  over  \ns  inheritance 
to  his  younger  brother. 

Sir  Sain.  Odd,  you're  cunninsz,  a  wary  baggage ! 
Faith  and  troth,  I  like  you  the  better.  But,  I 
warrant  you,  I  have  a  proviso  in  the  obligation 
in  favour  of  myself.  Body  o'  me,  I  have  a  trick 
to  turn  the  settlement  upon  the  issue-male  of  our 
two  bodies  begotten.  Odsbud,  let  us  find  chil- 
dren, and  I'll  find  an  estate  ! 

Ang.  Will  you  ?  well,  do  you  find  the  estate, 
and  leave  the  other  to  me. 

Sir  Sa7n.  O  rogue!  but  I'll  trust  you.  And 
will  you  consent  ?  Is  it  a  match,  then  ? 

Ang.  Let  me  consult  my  lawyer  concerning 
this  obhgation ;  and,  if  I  find  what  you  propose 
practicable,  I'll  give  you  my  answer. 

Sir  Sam.  Willi  all  my  heart.  Come  in  with 
me,  and  I'll  lend  you  the  bond.  You  shall  con- 
sult your  lawyer,  and  I'll  consult  a  parsim.  Od- 
/ooks,  I'm.  a  young  man ;    Odzooks,  I'm  a  young 


man,  and  I'll  make  it  appear — Odd,  you're  devil- 
ish handsome.  Faitli  and  troth,  you're  very  hand- 
some ;  and  I'm  very  young,  and  very  lusty.  Ods- 
bud, hussy,  you  know  how  to  choose !  and  so  do  I. 
(Jdd,  I  think  we  are  very  well  met.  (iive  me  your 
hand ;  odd,  let  me  kiss  it ;  'tis  as  warm  and  as 
soft — as  what? — odd,  as  t'other  hand  ! — give  me 
t'other  hand  ;  and  I'll  mumble  them,  and  kiss 
them,  till  they  melt  in  my  mouth. 

Ang.  Hold,  sir  Sampson — you're  profuse  of 
your  viiiour  before  your  time.  You'll  spend  your 
estate  before  you  come  to  it. 

Sir  Sum.  No,  n(j ;  only  give  you  a  rent-roll  of 
my  possessions — ah,  baggage  !  I  warrant  you  for 
a  little  Sampson.  Odd,  Sampson  is  a  very  good 
name  for  an  able  fellow.  Your  Sampsons  were 
stroiiy;  dogs  from  the  beginning. 

Ang.  Have  a  care,  and  don't  overact  your 
part.  If  you  remember,  Sampson,  the  strongest 
of  the  name,  pulled  an  old  house  over  his  head 
at  last. 

Sir  Sa7n.  Say  you  so,  hussy  ?  Come,  let's  go, 
then  ;  odd,  I  long  to  be  pulling,  too.  Come  away. 
— Odso,  here's  somebody  coming. 

\^Exeunt, 

Enter  Tattle  and  Jeremy. 

Tatt.  Is  not  that  she,  gone  out  just  now  ? 

Jer.  Aye,  sir,  she's  just  going  to  the  place  of 
appointment.  Ah,  sir,  if  you  are  not  very  faith- 
ful and  close  in  this  business,  you'll  certainly  be 
the  death  of  a  person,  that  has  a  most  extraordi- 
nary passion  for  your  honour's  service. 

Tatt.  Aye,  who's  that  ? 

Jer.  Even  my  unworthy  self,  sir.  Sir,  I  have 
had  an  appetite  to  be  fed  with  your  commands  a 
great  while — and  now,  sir,  my  former  master  ha- 
ving much  troubled  the  fountain  of  his  under- 
standing, it  is  a  very  plausible  occasion  for  me  to 
quench  my  thirst  at  the  spring  of  your  bounty. 
I  thought  I  could  not  recommend  myself  better 
to  you,  sir,  than  by  the  delivery  of  a  great  beau- 
ty and  fortune  into  your  arms,  whom  I  have 
heard  yoc  sigh  for. 

2\ttt.  I'll  make  thy  fortune  ;  say  no  more. — 
Thou  art  a  prettv  fellow,  and  canst  carry  a  mes- 
sage to  a  lady,  in  a  pretty  soft  kind  of  phrase, 
and  with  a  good  persuading  accent. 

Jer.  Sir,  I  have  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory in  my  head — 1  have  been  at  Cambridge. 

Tatt.  Aye ;  'tis  well  enough  for  a  servant  to 
be  bred  at  an  university;  but  the  education  is  a 
little  too  pedantic  for  a  gentleman.  I  hope  you 
are  secret  in  your  nature,  private,  close,  ha  ? 

Jer.  O  sir,  for  that,  sir,  'tis  my  chief  talent ; 
I'm  as  secret  as  the  head  of  Nilus. 

Tatt.  Aye  ?  who's  he,  though  ?  a  privy  coun- 
sellor? 

Jer.  O  ignorance  ! [Aside.] A  cunning 

Egyptian,  sir,  that  with  his  arms  could  over-run 
tlie  country,  yet  nobody  could  ever  find  out  his 
head-quarters,. 
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Talt.  Clnsc  dog  !  a  pood  whoremaster,  I  war- 
rant him !  The  time  draws  nit^h,  Jeremy.  Angelica 
will  be  veiled  like  a  mm ;  and  I  must  be  hooded 
like  a  friar;   ha,  Jeremy  ? 

Jcr.  Aye,  sir,  hooded  like  a  liawk,  to  sei/c  at 
first  si;iht  upon  the  quarry.  It  is  the  whim  ot"  my 
master's  madness  to  be  so  dressed  ;  and  she  is  so 
in  love  with  him,  she'll  comply  with  any  thins;  to 
please  him.  Poor  lady  !  I'm  {*ure  she'll  have  rea- 
son to  pray  for  me,  when  she  fuids  what  a  happy 
change  she  has  made,  between  a  madman  and  so 
accomplished  a  urntlemaii. 

Tutt.  Aye,  faith,  so  she  will,  Jeremy  :  you're  a 
^ood  friend  to  her,  poor  creature  !  1  swear  1  do 
It  hardly  so  much  in  consideration  of  myself,  as 
compassion  to  her. 

Jer.  'Tis  an  act  of  charity,  sir,  to  save  a  fine 
woman  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  from  throw- 
ing herself  away. 

Tutt.  So  'tis,  faith !  I  micht  have  saved  several 
others  in  my  time ;  but,  egad,  I  could  never  find 
in  my  heai-t  to  marry  any  body  before. 

Jtr.  Well,  sir,  I'll  %o  and  tell  her  my  master's 
con)ini: ;  and  meet  you  in  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  your  disguise,  at  your  own  lodgings. 
You  must  talk  a  little  madly; — she  won't  distin- 
guish tlie  tone  of  your  voice. 

Tutt.  No,  no,  let  me  alone  for  a  counterfeit. 
I'll  be  ready  for  you.  \^Exit  Jeremy. 

Enter  INIiss  Puve. 

Miss  Prue.  O,  Mr  Tattle,  are  you  here  ?  I'm 
glad  I  have  found  you.  I  have  been  looking  up 
and  down  for  you  like  any  thing,  till  I'm  as  tired 
as  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Tatt.  O  pox  !  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  this  fool- 
ish girl  ?  [Aside. 

Misa  Prue.  O,  I  have  pure  news,  I  can  tell 
you  ;  pure  news  ! — I  nmst  not  marry  the  seaman 
now — My  father  says  so.  ^^'hy,  won't  you  be  my 
husband  ?  You  say  you  love  me  !  and  you  won't 
be  my  husband.  And  I  know  you  may  be  my 
husband  now,  if  you  please. 

Tutt.  O  fie,  miss!   who  told  you  so,  child  ? 

Miss  Prue.  Why,  my  father — I  told  him  that 
you  loved  me. 

Tutt.  O  fie,  miss  !  why  did  you  do  so  !  and 
nho  told  you  so,  child  '. 

Miss  Prue.  Who  r  Why,  you  diil ;  did  not 
3'on  ? 

Tutt.  O  pox  !  that  was  yesterday,  miss ;  that 
was  a  great  while  ago,  child.  I  have  been  asleep 
since;  slept  a  whole  night,  and  did  not  so  much 
as  dream  of  the  matter. 

Miss  Prue.  Pshaw  !  O,  but  I  dreamt  that  it 
was  so  thouirh. 

Tatt.  Ay,  but  your  father  will  tell  you  that 
dreams  come  by  contraries,  child.  O  fie  I  what, 
we  must  not  love  f)ne  another  now.  Pshaw,  that 
would  be  a  foolish  thing,  indeed  1  Fie,  fie  !  you're 
a  woman  now,  and  nuist  tiiink  of  a  new  man 
every  morninir,  and  forget  him  every  night.    !\'o, 


no;  to  marry  is  to  be  a  child  again,  and  play  with 
the  same  rattle  always :  O  fie,  nuirrying  is  a  paw 
thing  ! 

Mis.i  Prue.  ^^'eH,  but  don't  you  love  me  as 
well  as  yoti  did  last  night,  then  ? 

Tatt.  No,  no,  child  ;  you  would  not  have  me? 

Mixs  Prue.  No  ?  Yes,  but  I  would  though. 

Tutt.  Pshaw,  but  I  tell  you,  you  would  not. 
You  forget  you  are  a  woman,  and  don't  know 
your  own  mind. 

Miss  I'ruc.  But  here's  my  father,  and  he  knows 
my  mind. 

Enter  Fonr.siGiiT. 

Fore.  O,  Mr  Tattle,  your  servant ;  you  are  a 
close  man ;  but,  methinks,  your  love  to  my 
daughter  was  a  secret  I  might  have  l)een  tnisted 
with  ! — or  had  you  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could  dis- 
cover it  by  my  ar!;? — Hum,  ha  !  I  think  there  is 
something  in  your  physiognomy,  that  has  a  re- 
semblance of  her;  and  the  girl  is  like  me. 

Tatt.  And  so  you  would  infer,  that  you  and  I 
are  alike? — \V  hut  does  the  old  prig  mean.^  I'll 
banter  hiin,  and  laugh  at  him,  and  leave  him. 
[Aside.]  I  fancy  you  have  a  wrong  notion  of 
faces. 

Fore.  IIow  ?  what.^  a  wrong  notion  !  how  so  ? 

Tutt.  In  the  way  of  art,  I  have  some  taking 
features,  not  obvious  to  vulgar  eyes,  that  are  in- 
dication of  a  sudden  turn  of  good  fortune,  in  the 
lottery  of  wives ;  and  promise  a  gre«t  beauty  and 
great  fortune  reserved  alone  for  me,  by  a  private 
intrigue  of  destiny,  kept  secret  from  the  piercing 
eye  of  perspicuity,  from  all  astrologei-s,  and  the 
stars  themselves. 

Fore.  How  r  I  will  make  it  appear,  that  what 
you  say  is  impossible. 

Tutt.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  in  haste — 

Fore.  For  what  f 

Tutt.  To  be  married,  sir — married. 

Fore.  Ay,  but  pray,  take  me  along  with  you, 
sir. 

Tatt.  No,  sir ;  it  is  to  be  done  privately — I 
novin-  make  conridents. 

Fore.  Well ;  but  n)y  consent,  I  mean — You 
won't  marry  my  daughter  without  my  consent.'' 

2'atf.  Who,  I,  sir.''  I  am  an  absolute  stranger 
to  you  and  your  daughter,  sir. 

Fore.  Hev-dav  !  What  time  of  the  moon  is 
this? 

Tutt.  Very  true,  sir ;  and  desire  to  continue 
so.  I  have  no  more  love  for  your  ilaughter,  than 
I  have  likeness  of  you  :  and  1  have  a  secret  in 
my  heart,  which  you  vould  lie  glad  to  know,  and 
shan't  know  :  and  yet  you  shall  know  it  too,  and 
be  sorry  lor  it  afterwards.  Fd  have  you  know, 
sir,  that  I  am  as  knouiiiii  as  the  stars,  and  as  se- 
cret as  the  night.  And  I'm  going  to  be  married 
just  now,  vet,  did  not  know  of  it  half  an  hour 
ago ;  and  the  lady  stays  for  mc,  and  does  not 
know  of  it  yet.'  There's  a  mystery  for  \ou  !  I 
know  vou  love  to  untie  difficulties.     Or,  if  you 
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can't  soh'e  this;  stay  here  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  I'll  come  and  explain  it  to  you.  [E.vit. 

Miss  Fine.  O,  father  !  why  will  you  let  him 
go  ?  Won't  you  make  him  to  be  my  husband  ? 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  do  tliesc  lunacies  por- 
tend ?  Alas  !  he's  mad,  child,  stark  wild. 

il//s.s  Prue.  ^\'hat,  and  must  not  1  have  e'er  a 
husband,  then  ?  What,  must  I  fio  to  bed  to  nurse 
again,  and  be  a  child  as  long  as  she's  an  old  wo- 
man ?  Indeed,  but  I  won't.  For,  now  my  mind 
is  set  upon  a  man,  I  will  have  a  man  some  way 
or  other. 

Fore.  O  fearful !  I  think  the  girl's  influenced, 
too.     Hussy,  you  shall  have  a  rod. 

Miss  Prue.  A  fiddle  of  a  rod  !  I'll  have  a  hus- 
band ;  and,  if  you  won't  get  me  one,  I'll  get  one 
for  myself.  I'll  marry  our  Robin  the  butler;  he 
says  he  loves  me  :  and  he's  a  handsome  man,  and 
shall  be  my  husband  :  I  warrant  he'll  be  my  hus- 
band, and  thank  me,  too;   for  he  told  me  so. 

Filter  Scandal,  Mrs  Foresight,  and  Nurse. 

Fore.  Did  he  so.?  I'll  dispatch  him  for  it  pre- 
sently.    Rogue  !  Oh,  nurse,  come  hither. 

Nurse.  What  is  your  worship's  pleasure  ? 

Fore.  Here,  take  your  young  mistress,  and  lock 
her  up  presently,  till  farther  orders  from  me. 
Not  a  word,  hussy — Do  what  I  bid  you.  No 
reply :  away.  And  bid  Robin  make  ready  to 
give  an  account  of  his  plate  and  linen,  dy'e  hear  ? 
Begone,  when  I  bid  you. 

[Exeunt  Nurse  and  Miss  Prue. 

Mrs  Fore.  What's  the  matter,  husband .? 

Fore.  'Tis  not  convenient  to  tell  you  now 

Mr  Scandal,  Heaven  keep  us  all  in  our  senses  ! 
I  fear  there  is  a  contagious  frenzy  abroad.  How 
does  Valentine  ? 

Scand.  O,  I  hope  he  will  do  well  again.  I 
have  a  message  front  iiim  to  your  niece  Ange- 
lica. 

Fore.  I  thmk  she  has  not  returned  since  she 
went  abroad  witti  sir  Sampson.  Nurse,  why  are 
you  not  gone  ? 

Enter  Bex. 

Here's  Mr  Benjamin ;  he  can  tell  us  if  his  father 
be  c(jme  home. 

Ben.  Who .?  Father  ?  Ay,  he's  come  home  with 
a  vengeance. 

Mrs  Fore.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Ben.  Matter  !   Why,  he's  mad. 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us  !  I  was  afraid  of  this. 

Ben.  And  there's  a  iiandsome  young  w(jman ; 
she,  as  they  say,  Ijrother  Val  wejit  mad  for,  she's 
mad,  too,  I  think. 

Fore.  O,  my  poor  niece  !  my  poor  niece  !  is 
she  gone,  too  ?  Well,  I  shall  run  mad  next. 

il/rs  Fore.  VVcll,  but  how  mad  .''  how  d'ye 
mean } 

Ben.  Nay,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  guess — I'll  un- 
dertake to  make  a  voyage  to  Antiuua No,  I 

mayn't  say  so,  neither but  I'll  sail  as  far  as 


Leghorn,  and  back  again,  before  you  shall  guess 
at  the  matter,  and  do  nothing  else.  Mess,  you 
may  lake  in  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and 
not  hit  the  right. 

Mrs  Fore.  Your  experiment  will  take  up  a  lit- 
tle too  much  time. 

Ben.  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  :  there's  a  new 
wedding  upon  the  stocks,  and  they  two  are  going 
to  be  married  to  rights. 

Seand.  Who.? 

Ben.  Why,  father,  and — the  young  woman.  I 
can't  hit  her  name. 

Scand.  Angelica? 

Ben.  Ay,  the  same. 

Mrs  Fore.  Sir  Sampson  and  Angelica  ?  Impos- 
sible ! 

Ben.  That  may  be — but  I'm  sure  it  is  as  I  tell 

you. 

Scand.  'Sdeath,  it  is  a  jest.     I  can't  believe  it. 

Ben.  Look  you,  friend ;  it  is  nothing  to  me, 
whether  you  believe  it  or  no.  What  I  say  is  true, 
d'ye  see ;  tliey  are  married,  or  just  going  to  be 
married,  I  know  not  which. 

Fore.  Well,  but  they  are  not  mad,  that  is,  not 
lunatic  ? 

Ben.  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  mad- 
ness— but  she's  mad  for  a  husband,  and  he's  horn- 
mad,  I  think,  or  they'd  never  make  a  match  to- 
gether.    Here  they  come. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson,  Angelica,  and  Buckram, 

Sir  Sam.  Where  is  this  old  soothsayer  ?  this 
uncle  of  mine  elect  ? — Aha  !  old  Foresight !  un- 
cle Foresight  !  wish  me  joy,  uncle  Foresight, 
double  joy,  both  as  uncle  and  astrologer :  here's 
a  conjunction  that  was  not  foretold  in  all  your 
Ephemeres  !  The  brightest  star  in  the  blue  fir- 
mament— is  shot  from  above,  in  a  jelly  of  love, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  I'm  lord  of  the  ascendant. 
Odd,  you're  an  old  fellow,  Foresight — uncle,  I 
mean ;  a  very  old  fellow,  uncle  Foresight,  and 
yet  you  shall  live  to  dance  at  my  wedding ;  faith 
and  troth  you  shall.  Odd,  we'll  have  the  music 
of  the  spheres  for  thee,  old  Lilly,  that  we  will ; 
and  thou  shalt  lead  up  a  dance  in  via  lacfea. 

Fore.  I'm  thunder-struck  !  You  are  not  mar- 
ried to  my  niece  ? 

Sir  Sam.  x\  ot  absolutely  married,  uncle ;  but 
very  near  it ;  within  a  kiss  of  the  matter,  as  you 
see.  [A'wstA'  Angelica. 

Ang.  'Tis  very  true,  indeed,  uncle;  I  hope 
you'll  be  my  father,  and  give  me. 

Sir  Sam.  That  he  shall,  or  I'll  burn  his  globes. 
Body  o'lne,  he  shall  be  thy  father :  I'll  make  him 
thy  father,  and  thou  shalt  make  me  a  father,  and 
I'll  nuike  ihec  a  mother;  and  we'll  beget  sons 
and  daughters  enough  to  put  the  weekly  bills  out 
of  countenance. 

Scand.  Death  and  hell !   Where's  \'alcntine  ? 

[Exit. 

Mrs  Fore.  This  is  so  surprising — 

Sir  Sam.  llow  !  What  does  my  aunt  say  ?  sur- 
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prisinir,  aunt  ?  not  nt  all,  for  a  jouns;  couple  to 
make  u  nuitcli  in  winter  !  Not  at  all — It's  a  plot 
to  undermine  cold  weather,  and  destroy  tliat 
usurper  of  a  bed  called  a  warming-pan. 

il/r.s-  Fore.  I'm  silad  to  hear  you  have  so  much 
fire  in  you,  sir  Sampson. 

Ben.  Mess,  I  fear  his  fire's  little  better  than 
tinder  ;  mayhap  it  w  ill  only  serve  to  light  a  match 
for  SDinebodv  else.  The  yoiniir  woman's  a  hand- 
some vouni:  woman,  I  can't  deny  it:  but,  father, 
if  I  miiiht  be  your  pilot  in  this  case,  you  should 
not  marrv  her.  It  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  so 
you  should  sail  as  far  as  the  Streights  without 
provision. 

Sir  Sam.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  speak, 
sirrah?  To  your  element,  fish;  be  mute,  fish, 
and  to  sea.  Rule  your  helm,  sirrah ;  don't  di- 
rect me. 

Ben.  Well,  well,  take  you  care  of  your  own 
helm  ;  or  you  mayn't  keep  your  new  vessel 
steady. 

Sir  Sum.  ^Vhy,  you  impudent  tarpawlin  !  sir- 
rah, do  you  bring  your  forecastle  jests  upon  your 
father?  But  I  shall  be  even  with  you;  I  won't 
give  you  a  groat.  Mr  Buckram,  is  the  convey- 
ance so  worded,  that  nothing  can  possibly  des- 
cend to  this  scoundrel?  1  would  not  so  much  as 
have  him  have  the  prdspect  of  an  estate,  though 
there  were  no  way  to  come  to  it,  but  by  the  north- 
east passage. 

Buck.  Sir,  it  is  drawn  according  to  your  direc- 
tions ;  there  is  not  the  least  cranny  of  the  law  un- 
stopt. 

Ben.  Lawyer,  I  believe  there's  many  a  cranny 
and  leak  unstopt  in  your  conscience  !  If  so  be 
that  one  had  a  pump  to  your  bosom,  I  believe 
ive  should  discover  a  foul  hold.  They  say,  a 
u'itch  will  sail  in  a  sieve — but,  I  believe  the  de- 
vil would  not  venture  aboard  your  conscience. 
And  that's  for  you. 

Sir  Sam.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah.  How  now  ? 
v^io's  here  ? 

Enter  Tattle,  and  Mrs  Frail. 

Afrs  Frail.  O,  sister,  the  most  unlucky  acci- 
dent ! 

]\rrs  Fore.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Tatt.  U,  the  two  most  unfortunate  poor  crea- 
tures in  the  world  we  are  ! 

Fore.  Bles<  us  !  how  so .? 

Mrs  Frail.  Ah  !  Mr  Tattle  and  I,  poor  Mr 
Tattle  and  I  are — I  can't  speak  it  out. 

Tatt.    Nor  I But  poor  Mrs   Frail  and  I 

are ^ 

Mrs  Frail.  Married. 

Fore.  Married  !   How  ? 

Tatt.  Suddenly before  we  knew  where  we 

were — that  villain  .leremy,  bv  tlie  help  of  dis- 
guises, tricked  us  into  one  another. 

Fore.  Why,  you  told  me  just  now,  you  went 
hence  in  haste  to  be  married  ! 


Ang.  But  I  believe  Mr  Tattle  meant  the  fa- 
vour to  me  ;  I  thank  him. 

Tatt.  I  did,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  madam ; 
my  intentions  were  good.  But  this  is  the  most 
cruel  thmg,  to  marry,  one  does  not  know  hov , 
nor  why,  nor  wherefore.  The  devil  take  me,  if 
ever  1  was  so  nmch  concerned  at  any  thin"  in 
my  life ! 

Ang.  'Tis  very  unhappy,  if  you  don't  care  for 
one  another. 

Tatt.  The  least  in  the  world that  is,  for 

my  part,  I  speak  for  myself  Gad,  I  never  had 
the  least  thought  of  serious  kindness — I  never 
liked  any  body  less  in  my  life.  Poor  woman  J 
Gad,  I'm  sorry  for  her,  too ;  for  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  hate  her  neither;  but,  I  believe  I  shall 
lead  her  a  damned  sort  of  a  life. 

Mrs  Fore.  He's  better  than  no  husband  at 
all though  he's  a  coxcomb.  \To  Frail. 

Mrs  Frail.  [To  Aer.]  Ay,  ay,  it's  well  it's  no 
worse.  Nay,  for  my  part,  I  always  despised  Mr 
Tattle  of  all  things ;  nothing  but  his  being  my 
husband  could  have  made  me  like  him  less. 

Tuft.  Look  you  there,  I  thought  as  much  ! 
Pox  on't,  I  wish  we  could  keep  it  secret !  « hy, 
I  don't  believe  any  of  this  company  would  speak 
of  it. 

Ben,  If  you  suspect  me,  friend,  I'll  go  out  of 
the  room. 

Mrs  Frail.  But,  my  dear,  that's  impossible ; 
the  parson  and  that  rogue  Jeremy  will  publish 
it. 

Tatt.  Ay,  my  dear,  so  they  will,  as  you  say. 

Aug.  O,  you'll  agree  very  well  in  a  little  time; 
custom  will  make  it  easy  for  you. 

Tatt.  Easy  !  Pox  on't,  I  don't  believe  I  shall 
sleep  to-night. 

Sir  Sum.  Sleep,  quotha!  No;  why,  you  would 
not  sleep  on  your  wedding-night  ?  I'm  an  older 
fellow  than  you,  and  don't  mean  to  sleep. 

Ben.  Why,  there's  another  match,  now,  as  thof 
a  couple  of  privateers  were  looking  for  a  prize, 
and  should  fall  foul  of  one  another.  I'm  sorry 
for  the  young  man  with  all  my  heart.  Look  you, 
friend,  if  I  may  advise  you,  when  she's  going — 
for  that  you  must  expect,  I  have  experience  of 
her — when  she's  going,  let  her  go.  For  no  ma- 
trimony is  tough  enough  to  hold  her ;  and  if  she 
can't  drag  her  anchor  along  with  her,  she'll  break 
her  cable,  I  can  tell  you  that.  Who's  here?  the 
madman  ? 

Enter  VAhESTiJiZ,  Scandal,  ant/ Jlremy, 

J  «/.  Xo;  here's  the  fool;  and,  if  occasion  be, 
I'll  give  it  under  my  hand. 

Sir  Sum.   How  now? 

r«/.  Sir,  I'm  come  to  acknowledge  my  errors, 
and  ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  Sum.  What!  have  yon  found  your  senses 
at  last,  then?  In  good  time,  sir. 

Vul.  You  were  abused,  sir ;  I  never  w  as  dis- 
tracted. 
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Fore.  How  ?  not  mad  !  j\Ir  Scandal  ? 

Scancl.  No,  really,  sir ;  I'm  his  witness,  it  was 
all  counterfeit. 

Vu/.  1  tliouglit  I  had  reasons but  it  was  a 

poor  contrivance :  the  cftect  has  shewn  it  such. 

Sir  Sam.  Contrivance  !  what,  to  cheat  me  ?  to 
cheat  your  father  !  Sirrah,  could  you  iiope  to 
prosper  ? 

VuL  Indeed,  I  thought,  sir,  when  the  father 
endeavoured  to  undo  the  son,  it  was  a  reasonable 
return  of  nature. 

Sir  Soin.  \'ery  good,  sir.  I\Ir  Buckram,  are 
you  ready  ?  Come,  sir,  will  y;ju  sic;n  and  seal  ? 

r<i/.  If  you  please,  sir;  but,  first,  I  would  ask 
this  lady  one  question. 

Sir  Scan.  Sir,  you  must  ask  me  leave  first 

That  lady  !  No,  sir ;  you  shall  ask  that  lady  no 
questions,  till  you  have  asked  her  blessing,  sir; 
that  lady  is  to  be  my  wife. 

Vat.  I  have  heard  as  much,  sir ;  but  I  would 
have  it  from  her  own  mouth. 

Sir  Sam.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  I  lie,  sir, 
and  you  don't  believe  what  I  say? 

J^al.  PardiMi  me,  sir.  But  I  reflect  that  I  very 
lately  counterfeited  madness  :  I  don't  know  but 
the  frolic  may  go  round. 

Sir  Sam.  Come,  chuck,  satisfy  him,  answer 
him. Come,  Mr  Buckram,  the  pen  and  ink. 

Buck.  Here  it  is,  sir,  with  the  deed ;  all  is 
ready.  [Val.  goes  to  Ang. 

Jlnff.  'Tis  true,  you  have  a  threat  while  pre- 
tended love  to  me ;  nay,  what  if  you  were  sin- 
cere ?  Still  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  think  my 
own  inclinations  have  a  better  right  to  dispose  of 
my  person,  than  yours. 

Sir  Sa/n.  Are  you  answered  now,  sir  ? 

J'al.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Sam.  Where's  your  plot,  sir?  and  your  con- 
trivance now,  sir?  Will  you  sign,  sir  ?  Come, 
■will  you  sign  and  seal  ? 

Va/.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Scand.  'Sdeath,  you  are  not  mad,  indeed  ?  to 
ruin  yourself? 

Val.  I  have  been  disappointed  of  my  only 
hope ;  and  he  that  loses  hope  may  part  with  any 
thing.  I  never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  sub- 
servient to  my  pleasure ;  and  my  only  pleasure 
was  to  please  this  lady  :  I  have  made  many  vain 
attempts ;  and  find,  at  last,  that  nothing  but  my 
ruin  can  etfect  it ;  which,  for  that  reason,  I  will 
sign  to.     Give  me  the  paper. 

Aug.  Generous  A'alentine  !  [Aside. 

Buck.   Here  is  the  deed,  sir. 

Val.  But  where  is  the  bond,  by  which  I  am 
obliged  to  sign  this  ? 

Buck.  Sir  Sampson,  you  have  it. 

Ang.   No,  I  have   it  ;    and    I'll  use  it,  as  I 

would  every  thing  that  is  an  enemy  to  \'alentme. 

[Tears  the  paper. 

Sir  Sam.  IIow  now  ? 

Val.  Ha  ! 

Ang.  Had  I  the  \vorld  to  give  you,  it  could 

Vol.  II. 


not  make  mo  worthy  of  so  generous  and  faithful 
a  passion.  Here's  my  hand ;  my  heart  was  al- 
ways yours,  and  struggled  very  hard  to  make  this 
utmost  trial  of  your  virtue.  [To  X'ai.fntixe. 

Val.  Between  pleasure  and  amazement,  I  aia 
lost — but,  on  my  knees,  I  take  the  blessiwi:. 

Sir  Sam.  Oons,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Ben.  Mass,  here's  the  wind  changed  again — 
Father,  you  and  I  may  make  a  voyage  together, 
now ! 

Ang.  Well,  sir  Samson,  since  I  have  played 
you  a  trick,  I'll  advise  you  how  you  may  avoid 
such  another.  Learn  to  be  a  good  father,  or 
you'll  never  get  a  second  wife.  I  always  loved 
your  son,  and  hated  your  unforgiving  nature.  I 
\vas  resolved  to  try  him  to  the  utmost ;  I  have 
tried  you,  too,  and  know  you  both.  You  have 
not  more  faults  than  he  has  virtues;  and  it  is 
hardly  more  pleasure  to  me,  that  I  can  make 
him  and  myself  happy,  than  that  I  can  punish 
you. 

Sir  Sam.  Oons,  you  are  a  crocodile. 

Fore.  Really,  sir  Sampson,  this  is  a  sudden 
eclipse. 

Sir  Sa)n.  You're  an  illiterate  old  fool ;  and  I'm 
another. 

Tatt.  If  the  gentleman  is  in  disorder  for  want 
of  a  wife,  I  can  spare  him  mine.  Oh,  are  you 
there,  sir  ?  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  my  happi- 
ness. [To  Jeremy. 

Jcr.  Sir,  I  ask  you  ten  thousand  pardons :  it 
was  an  arrant  mistake.  You  see,  sir,  my  master 
was  never  mad,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  Then, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 

Val.  Tattle,  I  thank  you  ;  you  would  have  in- 
terposed between  me  and  Heaven;  but  Provi- 
dence laid  purgatory  in  your  way.  You  have 
but  justice. 

Scand.  I  hear  the  fiddles  that  sir  Sampson  pro- 
vided for  his  own  wedding ;  methinks  it  is  pity 
they  should  not  be  employed  when  the  match  is 
so  much  mended.  Valentine,  though  it  be  morn- 
ing, we  may  have  a  dance. 

Val.  Any  thing,  my  friend ;  every  thing  that 
looks  like  joy  and  transport. 

Scand.  Call  them,  Jeremy. 

Ang.  I  have  done  dissembling  now,  Valentine; 
and  if  that  coldness,  which  I  have  always  worn 
before  you,  should  turn  to  an  extreme  fondness, 
you  must  not  suspect  it. 

lal.  I'll  prevent  that  suspicion — for  I  intend 
to  d(jat  to  that  immoderate  degree,  that  your 
loudness  shall  never  distinguish  itself  enough  to 
be  taken  notice  of.  If  e\cr  you  sef^m  to  love 
too  much,  it  must  be  only  when  I  cannot  love 
enough. 

Ang.  Have  a  care  of  promises:  y*'"  know  you 
are  apt  to  run  more  in  debt  than  you  are  able 
to  pay. 

Val.  Therefore,  I  yield  my  body  as  your  pri- 
soner, and  make  your  best  on't. 

Scand.    [To  Angelica.]    Well,  madam,  you 
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havp  done  exemplary  justice,  in  pun.shini:  an  in- 
human lutlicr,  and  reNvardini:  a  tairhtul  lover  :— 
but  tlicre  is  a  third  siood  «ork,  v\hicl.  I,  in  parti- 
cular must  thank  vou  for :  I  was  an  inhdcl  t.. 
vour  sex,  and  you  liave  converted  me— for  now 
1  am  convinced,  tliat  all  women  are  not,  like  tor- 
tune,  blind  in  bestowing  favours,  either  on  those 
vho  do  not  merit,  or  who  do  not  want  them. 

Ana  It  is  an  unreasonable  accusation,  that 
vou  la'v  upon  our  sex.  You  tax  us  with  iivjus- 
tice,  only  to  cover  vour  own  want  of  merit.  \  ou 
would  all  have  the  reward  of  love;  but  few  have 


the  constancy  to  stay  till  it  becomes  your  due. — 
Men  arc  generally  hypocrites  and  infidels;  they 
pretend  to  worship,"  but  have  neither  zeal  n«r 
'aith.  How  few,  like  \'alentine,  would  persevere 
even  to  martyrdom,  and  sacrifice  their  interest  to 
their  inconstancy  !  In  admiring  me,  you  mis- 
place the  novelty. 

The  miracle  to-day  is,  that  we  find 
A  lover  true ;  not  that  a  woman's  kind. 

[Exeunt  omnea. 


THE 

CONSTANT   COUPLE; 


OR, 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 


FARQUHAR. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 


MEN. 

Sir  Harry  Wildair,  a  gay  man  of  fashion. 
Beau  Clixcher,  an  ignorant  coxcomb. 
Colonel  Standard,  attached  to  Lady  Lurezcell. 
Alderman  Smuggler,  a  city  dotard. 
Clincher  Junior,  a  raw  blockhead. 
Vizard,  a  hypocrite,  pretending  to  Lady  Lure- 
well. 


Dicky,  a  pimp. 

Tom  Errand,  a  porter. 

VV  O  M  E  N". 
Angelica,  attached  to  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 
Lady  Darling,  mother  to  Angelica. 
Parly,  servant  to  Lady  Lureuell. 
Lady  Lurewell,  an  artful  coquette. 


Scene —London. 


ACT.  r. 


SCENE  I.— TAe  Park. 


Enter  Vizard  zcith  a  letter,  his  servant  follow- 
ing. 

Viz.  Angelica  send  it  back  unopened !  say 
you? 

Ser.  As  you  see,  sir. 

Viz.  The  pride  of  these  virtuous  women  is 
more  insulTerable  than  the  immodesty  of  prosti- 
tutes— After  ail  my  encouragement,  to  shght  me 
thus ! 

Ser.  She  said,  sir,  that  imagining  your  morals 
sincere,  she  gave  you  access  to  her  conversation  ; 
but  that  your  late  behaviour  in  her  company  has 
ronvMiced  her  that  your  love  and  your  religion 
are  both  hypocrisy,  and  that  sho  believes  your 


letter,  like  yourself,  fair  on  the  ctutsid6,  and  foul 
within  ;  so  sent  it  back  unopened. 

Viz.  May  obstinacy  guard  her  beauty  till  wrin- 
kles bury  it  !  then,  may  desire  prevail  to  make 
her  curse  that  untimely  pride  her  disappointed 
age  repents  !  I'll  be  revenged  the  very  first  op- 
portunity  Saw  you  the  old  lady  Darling,  her 

mother? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  much 
in  your  commendation. 

.Viz.  That's  my  cue -An  esteem  grafted  in 

old  age  is  hardly  rooted  out;  years  stiffen  their 
opinions  with  tlieir  bodies,  and  old  zeal  is  only 
to  be  cozened  by  young  hypocrisy.  \_Aside^^  Run 
to  tiie  lady  Lurewcai's,  and  know  of  her  maid 
whether  her  ladysship  will  be  at  home  this  even- 
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incr.     Her  beauty  is  sufficient   cure  for  Angeli- 
ca's scorn. 

[Erit  setrcmt.     Vizard  pulls  out  a  booU, 
rcutls,  unci  walks  ubout.^ 

Enter  SMVCOLr.K. 
Sinvp^.  Ay,  there's  a  pattern  for  the  young  men 
o'  the  tunes  !   at  liis  iutditation  so  early  !  some 
book  of  pious  ejaculations,  I'm  sure. 

Viz.  This  lloblxs  is  an  excellent  fellow  !— 
[Aside?[  Oil,  uncle  .Sinugsiler  !  To  fmd  you  at  this 
end  o'  the  town  is  a  miracle 

Smu^.  I  ha\  I-  seen  a  miracle  this  morning,  in- 
deed, cousin  A  izard. 

Viz.  What  is  it,  pray,  sir? 

Smus.  A  man  at  his  devotion  so  near  the 
court-^— I'm  very  glad,  l)oy,  that  you  keep 
your  sanctity  untainted  in  this  infectious  place  ; 
the  very  air  of  this  park  is  heathenish,  and 
every  man's  breath  i  meet  scents  of  atheism. 

Viz.  Surely,  sir,  some  great  concern  nm^-t 
bring  you  to  this  imsanctitied  end  of  the 
town. 

Hinug.  A  very  unsanctified  concern  truly, 
cousin. 

Viz.  What  is  it  ? 

Smug.  A  law-suit,  boy Shall   I   tell  you  ? 

— ]\ly  ship,  the  Swan,  is  newly  arrived  from  St 
S^Jba^tian,  lad<'n  with  Portugal  wines  :  now,  the 
impudent  rogue  of  a  tide-waiter  has  the  face  to 
atlina  it  is  French  w  ines  in  Spanish  casks,  and 
has  indicted  me  upon  the  statute Oh,  con- 
science !  conscience  !  these  tide-w  aiters  and  sur- 
veyors plague  us  more  witli  their  French  wines, 

than  the  war  difl  with  French   privateers 

Ay,  there's  another  plague  of  the  nation — 


Enter  Colonel  Standard. 

A  red  coat  and  feather. 

Vis.  Colonel  Standard,  I'm  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Stdtul.  ^lay  be  not,  sir. 

Viz.  Why  so  ? 

Stand.  Because I'm  disbanded. 

Viz.  How!  Broke.? 

Stand.  This  \ery  morning,  in  Ilyde-Park,  my 
brave  resiment,  a  thousand  men,  that  looked  like 
lions  yesterday,  were  scattered,  and  Itjoked  as 
poor  and  simple  as  the  herd  of  deer  that  grazed 
beside  them. 

Swi'g.  Tal,  al,  dcral.  [.S/>?£:a;^.]ril  have  a  bon- 
fire this  night  as  hiL'h  as  tlie  monument. 

Stand.  A  bnnfne  !  Thou  dry,  withered,  ill- 
nature  !  had  not  those  brave  fellotvs'  swords  de- 
fended vod,  your  house  had  been  a  bonfne  ere 
this  about  your  ears. — Did  we  not  venture  our 
lives,  sir? 

Siinig.  And  did  we  not  pay  for  your  lives,  sir  r 
Venture  your  lives !  I'm  sure  we  ventured   our 

money,   and    that's   life   and  soul  to  me. Sir, 

we'll  maintain  you  no  longer. 

Stand,  Then  your  wives  shall,   old  AcH'on. 


There  are  five  and  thirty  strapping  officers  gone 
this  morning  to  live  upon  free  quarters  in  the 
city. 

Smug.  Oh,  lord  !  Oh,  lord  !  I  shall  have  a  son 
within   these  nine  months   born   with  a   leading 

■^tati'in  his  hand. Sn-,  you  arc 

Stand.  What,  sir? 

Smug.  Sir,  I  say  that  you  are 

Stand.  What,  sir? 

Smug.  Disbanded,  sir,  that's  all 1  see  the 

la\\ver  yonder,  [Exit. 

Viz.  Sir,  I'm  very  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 
Stand.    Why   so  ?    I  don't    come   to   borrow 
money  of  you.     If  you're   my  friend,   meet  mc 
this   evening  at   the   Hummer  ;  I'll   pay  my  foy, 
drins  a  health  to  my  king,  prosperity  to  my  coun- 
try, anrl  away  for  iiungary  to-morrow  morning. 
]  iz.  U  hat !  you  won't  leave  us? 
Stand.  What!  a  soldier  stay  here,  to  look  like 
an   old  pair   of    colours  in    Westminster    Ilali,. 

ragged  and  rusty  !  JS'o,  no 1  met  yesterday 

a  broken  lieutenant ;  he  was  asiiamed  to  own 
that  he  wanted  a  dinner,  but  begged  eighteen- 
|)ence  of  me  to  buy  a  new  scabbard  for  his 
sword. 

77.:.  Oh,  but  vou  have  good  friends,  colonel ! 
Stand.  Oh,   very  good  friends  !  My  father's  a 
lord,  and  mv  elder  brother  a  beau  ;  mighty  good 
friends,  indeed  ! 

Viz.  But  your  country  may  perhaps  want  your 
sword  again. 

Stand.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  let  but  a  single 
drum  beat  up  for  vohnUeers  between  Ludgate 
and  (ha  ring-Cross,  and  I  shall  undoubtedly  hear 
it  al  tiie  walls  of  Buda. 

?'/;.  Come,  come,  colonel,  there  are  ways  of 

makint!;  your  fortune    at   home Make  your 

addresses  to  the  fair ;  you're  a  man  of  honour 
and  courage. 

Stand.  Ay,  my  courage  is  like  to  do  me  won- 
drous service  with  the  fair.  This  pretty  cross 
cut  over  my  eye  will  attract  a  duchess — 1  war- 
rant 'twill  be  a  mighty  grace  to  my  ogling 


Had  I  used  the  stratagem  of  a  certain  brother 
colonel  of  mine,  I  migiit  succeed. 

Viz.  What  was  it,  pray  ? 

Stand.  Why,  to  save  his  pretty  face  for  tfic 
women,    he  always    turned    his  hack  upon  the 

enemy. He  was    a   man  of   honour  for  the 

ladies. 

ilz.  Come,  come,  the  loves  of  ]\Iars  and 
Venus  will  never  fail ;  you  must  get   a  mistress. 

Stand.  Prithee,  no  more  on't — Yon  have  awa- 
kened a  thought,  from  vhich,  and  the  kingdom,  I 
would  have  stolen  away  at  once. — To  be  plain,  I 
have  a  mistress. 

Viz.  And  she's  cruel  ? 

Stand.  Xo, 

1'iz.  Her  parents  prevent  yonr  happiness  ? 

Stand.  Not  that. 

1'iz.  Then  she  has  no  fortune? 

Stand.  A  large  one.    Beauty  to  tempt  all  man- 
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kind,  and  virtue  to  beat  off  their  assaults.     Oh, 
Vizard  !  sucli  a  creature  ! 

JEnter  Str  Harry  Wildair,    crosses  the  stage 
singuig,  with  Footmen  after  him. 

Hey-day  !  Who  the  devil  have  we  here  ? 

Viz.  The  joy  of  the  play-liouse,  and  life  ol 
the  park  ;  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  newly  come  froni 
Paris. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  !  Did  not  lie  inak( 
a  campaign  in  Flanders  some  three  or  four  yeai  s 
ago  ? 

Viz.  The  same. 

Stand.  Why,  he  behaved  himself  very  brave- 

Viz.  Why  not  ?  Dost  think  bravery  and  gaiety 
are  inconsistent  ?  He's  a  gentleman  of  most 
hapjjy  circun)stances,  born  to  a  plentiful  estate ; 
has  h;id  a  genteel  and  easy  education,  free  from 
the  riiiidncss  of  teachers,  and  pedunti-y  of 
schools.  His  florid  constitution,  being  never 
rutWed  by  misfortune,  nor  stinted  in  its  plea- 
sures, has  rendered  him  entertaining  to  others, 
and  easy  to  himself:  turning  all  passion  into 
gaiety  of  humour,  by  which  he  chooses  rather  to 
rejoice  with  his  friends,  than  be  hated  by  any, 
as  you  shall  see. 

Re-enter  Wildair. 

Wild.  Ha,  Vizard  ! 

Viz.  Sir  Harry  ! 

Wi/d.  Who  thought  to  find  you  out  of  the 
Rubric  so  long  ;  I  thought  thy  hypocrisy  had 
been  wedded  to  a  pulpit-cushion  long  ago. — Sir, 
if  I  mistake  not  your  face,  your  name  is  Stand- 
ard ? 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

Wild.  Come,  gentlemen,  the  news,  the  news 
o'  the  town,  for  I'm  just  arrived. 

Viz.  Why,  in  the  city-end  o'  the  town,  we're 
playing  the  knave,  to  get  estates. 

Stand.  And  in  the  court-end  playing  the  fool, 
in  spending  them. 

IVi/d.  Just  so  in  Paris.  I'm  glad  we're  grown 
so  modish. 

Viz.  And  hypocrisy  for  religion. 

Wild.  A-la-inode  de  Paris  again. 

Viz.  Not  one  whore  between  Ludgatc  and 
Aldgatc. 

S/a)id.  But  ten  times  more  cuckolds  than 
ever. 

Viz.  Nothing  like  an  oath  in  the  city. 

Stand.  That's  a  mistake  ;  for  my  major  swore 
a  hundred  and  lifty  last  night  to  a  merch;\nt's  wife 
in  her  bed-riianilx  r. 

Wild.  Pshaw!  this  is  trilling;  tell  me  ne\vs, 
gentlemen.  VVhat  lord  has  lately  broke  hix 
fortune  at  the  (_J room- Porter's  }  or  his  lioart 
at  Xevvmarket,  for  the  loss  of  a  race?  Wliat 
wife  has  been  lately  suing  in  Docto r's-C om- 
inous for  alimony ;  or  what  dausihler  run  away 
with  her  father's  valet?    What    beau  gave    the 


noblest  ball  at  the  Bath,  or  had  the  finest  coach 
ill  the  ring '  I  want  news,  gentlemen. 

Stand.  Faith,  sir,  these  are  no  news  at  all. 

[  /.;.  But  pray,  sir  Harry,  tell  us  some  news  of 
youi  tra\els. 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart. — You  must  know, 
then,  1  went  over  to  Amsterdam  in  a  Dutch 
ship  :  I  there  had  a  Dutch  whore  for  five 
stivers.  I  went  from  thence  to  Landen,  where 
[  was  heartily  drubbed  in  the  battle  with  the 
butt-end  of  a  Swiss  musket.  I  thence  went 
to  Paris,  where  I  had  half  a  dozen  intrigues, 
bouglit  half  a  dozen  new  suits,  fought  a 
couple  of  duels,  and  here  I  am  again  in  statu 
quo. 

Viz.  But  we  heard  that  you  designed  to  make 
the  tour  of  Italy;  what  brought  you  back  so 
soon  ? 

Wild.  That  which  brought  you  into  the  world, 
and  may  perhaps  carry  you  out  of  it;  a  wo- 
man. 

Stand.  What  !  quit  the  pleasures  of  travel 
for  a  woman  ? 

Wild.  Ay,  colonel,  for  such  a  woman !  I 
liad  rather  see  her  ruelle  than  the  palace  of 
Lewis  le  Grand.  There's  more  glory  in  her 
smile,  than  in  the  Jubilee  at  Rome  ;  and  I 
would  rather  kiss  her  hand,  than  the  Pope's 
toe. 

Viz.  You,  colonel,  have  been  very  lavish  in 
tlse  beauty  and  virtue  of  your  mistress ;  and  sir 
Harry,  here,  has  been  no  less  eloquent  in  the 
praise  of  his.  Now,  will  I  lay  you  both  ten 
guineas  a  piece,  that  neither  of  them  is  so  pretty, 
so  witty,  or  so  virtuous,  as  mine. 

Stand.  'Tis  done. 

Wild.  I'll  double  the  stakes — But,  gentlemen, 
now  I  think  on  it,  how  shall  we  be  resolved  ? — 
For  I  know  not  where  my  mistress  may  be 
found  ;  she  left  Paris  about  a  month  before  me, 
and  I  had  an  account 

Stand.  How,  sir  !  left  Paris  about  a  month  be- 
fore you  ? 

Wild.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  had  an  account  that  she 
lodged  somewhere  in  St  .Tames's. 

Viz.  How  !  somewhere  in  St  James,  say  you  ? 

Wild.  Aye,  sir,  but  I  know  not  where,  and 
perhaps  mayn't  fiiul  her  this  fortnir.ght. 

Sta?id.  Her  name,  pray,  sir  Harry. 

Viz.  Aye,  aye,  her  name  ;  perhaps,  we  know 
her. 

Wild.  Her  name  !  Ay ;  she  has  the  softest, 
whitest  hand  that  e'er  was  made  of  flesh  and 
blood  ;  her  lips  so  balmy  sweet 

Stand.  Rut  her  name,  sir. 

Wild.  Then  her  neck  and  breast ;  her  breasts 
do  so  heave,  so  heave.  [Singing. 

i'iz.  But  her  name,  sir;  her  quality. 

Wild.  Then  her  shape,  colonel ! 

Stand.  But  her  name  I  want,  sir. 

Wild.  I'hen  her  eyes,  \  izard  ! 

Viz.  Pbhaw^  sir  Harry,  her  name,  or  nothing. 
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Willi.  Then  if  you  must  have  it,  she's  called 

the  lady But  then  her    toot,  gentlemen  ; 

she  dances  to  a  miracle.  \'izard,  you  have  cer- 
tainlv  lost  your  waiier. 

r7r.  Why,  you  ha\e  certainly  lost  your  senses; 
wo  shall  ne^er  discover  the  picture,  unless  you 
sul)scribe  the  name. 

Willi.   Then,  her  name  is  Lurewell. 

Staud.  S'death  my  mistress  ! 

Viz.  My  mistress,  by  Jupiter  ! 

Willi.  Do  you  know  her,  srentlemen? 

StiiiiJ.  I  have  seen  her,  sir. 

Willi.  Can'st  tell  where  she  lodges?  Tell  me, 
dear  colonel. 

Stiniil.  Vour  humble  senant,  sir.  [Erit. 

Wild.  Nay,  hold,  colonel ;  I'll  follow  you, 
and  will  know.  [Rutis  out. 

I'iz.  The  lady  Lurewell  his  mistress  !  he  loves 
her  :  but  she  loves  me.  But  he's  a  baronet,  and 
I  plain  Vizard ;  he  has  a  coach  and  six,  and  I 
walk  on  foot;  I  was  bred  in  London,  and  he  in 
Paris.  That  very  circumstance  has  murdered 
me Then,  some  stratagem  must  be  laid  to  di- 
vert his  pretensions. 

Re-enter  Wild.\ir. 

Willi.  Prithee,  Dick,  what  makes  the  colonel 
so  out  of  humour  } 

Vii.   Because  he's  out  of  pay,  I  suppose. 

]]iUl.  \Slife,  that's  true;  I  was  beginning  to 
mistrust  some  rivalship  in  the  case. 

r/r.  And  suppose  there  were;  you  know  the 
colonel  can  fight,  ^ir  Harry. 

Willi.  Fight !  Pshaw — but  he  cannot  dance, 
ha  !  Wo  contend  for  a  woman,  Mzard.  'Slife, 
man,  if  ladies  were  to  Ijc  gained  by  sword  and 
pistol  only,  what  the  devil  should  all  we  beaus 
do.? 

J'iz.  I'll  try  him  farther.  [A.'iide.]  But  would 
not  you,  sir  Ilarry,  fight  for  this  woman  you  so 
much  admire? 

Wild,  right  !  Let  me  consider.  I  love  her — 
that's  true  ;  i)ut,  then,  I  love  honest  sir  Harry 
\\  ildair  better.  The  lady  Lurewell  is  divinely 
charminj; — right — but,  then,  a  thrust  i'  the  guts, 
or  a  Middlesex  jurv,  is  as  uglv  as  the  devil. 

I  i:.  Aye,  sir  Harry,  'twere  a  dangerous  cast 
for  a  beau-haronct  to  be  tried  by  a  parcel  of 
greasy,  grumbliiiir,  bartering  boobies,  who  would 
hautiyou,  purely  because  you're  a  gentleman. 

Wild.  Aye,  but,  on  t'other  hund,  I  have  money 
enough  to  bribe  the  rogues  with  :  so,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  I  would  fiuht  for  her.  But  no 
more  of  her.  Prithee,  \'i/ard,  caimot  vou  re- 
conmiend  a  friend  to  a  pretty  mistress  bv  the 
bye,  till  I  can  find  my  own?  You  have  store,  I 
am  sure;  you  cunning  poaching  doss  make  siuTr 
game,  than  we  that  hunt  o])cn  and  fair.  Piitiicr 
now,  good  \'i/carrl. 

I  iz.  Let  me  consider  a  little.     \ow,  love  ami 

revtn^e  in'<pire  my  politics.  [Aaidr. 

[I'uitscs,  zeliilst  Sip.  Uarrv  walks  SJWi"fr. 


Wild.  Pshaw  !  thou'rt  as  long  studying  for  a 
new  mistress,  as  a  drawer  is  piercing  a  new  pipe. 

Viz.  I  design  a  new  jiipe  for  you,  and  whole- 
some wine ;  you'll  therefore  bear  a  little  expec- 
tation. 

Wild.  Ha!  sayst  thou,  dear  Vizard? 

Viz.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  sir  Harry. 

Wild.  Now  sixteen  thousand  blessings  rest  on 
thee ! 

V<2.  Pretty  and  witty. 

Wild.  Aye,  aye,  but  her  name,  V'izard. 

Viz.  Her   name  !    yes she  has  the  softest, 

whitest   hand,   that  e'er  was  made  of  flesh  and 
blood  ;  her  lips  so  balmv  sweet — 

Wild.  Well,  well,  but  where  shall  I  find  her, 
man  ? 

Viz.  Find  her  '  but  then  her  foot,  sir  Harry; 
she  dances  to  a  miracle. 

]]'ild.  Prithee,  don't  distract  me. 

Viz  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  that  this  lady 
is  the  greatest  beauty  in  town  ;  her  name's  An- 
iielica :  she  that  passes  for  her  mother  is  a  pri- 
vate bawd,  and  called  the  lady  Darling  ;  she  goes 
for  a  baronet's  lady,  fno  dispara«;cment  to  your 
honour,  sir  Harry)  I  assure  you. 

Wild.  Pshaw,  hang  my  honour ;  but  what 
street,  w  hat  house  ? 

Viz.  Not  so  fast,  sir  Harry;  you  must  have 
my  passport  for  your  admittance,  and  you'll  find 
my  recommendation  in  a  line  or  two  \^  ill  procure 
you  very  civil  entertaiumcnt ;  I  suppose  twenty 
or  thirty  pieces,  handsomely  placed,  will  gain  the 
point :  I'll  ensure  her  sound. 

Wild.  Thou  dearest  friend  to  a  man  in  neces- 
sity !  Here,  siriah,  order  my  coach  about  to  St 
James's ;  I'll  walk  across  the  park. 

[To  his  servant. 

Enter  Cli^ciilb.,  senior. 

Clin.  Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  about  to  St 
James's;  I'll  walk  across  the  Park,  too — Mr  Viz- 
ard, your  most  devoted — Sir,  [To  Wildair.] — 
I  admire  the  mode  of  your  shoulder-knot;  me- 
tJiinks  it  hangs  very  emphatically,  and  carries  an 
air  of  travel  in  it;  your  sword-knot,  too,  is  most 
ornamentally  modish,  and  bears  a  foreign  mien. 
Gentlemen,  my  brother  is  just  arrived  in  town  ; 
so  that,  beinE  upon  the  wing  to  kiss  his  hands,  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  this  abrupt  departure  of, 
gentlemen,  your  most  devoted,  and  most  faithful 
humble  servant.  [Exit  Clincher, 

]l'ild.  Prithee,  dost  know  him  ? 

Viz.  Know  him  !  why,  it  is  Clincher,  who  was 
apprentice  to  my  uncle  Smuggler,  the  merchant 
ui  the  city. 

Wild.  What  makes  him  so  gay? 

1'iz.  Why,  he'-j  in  mourning. 

Wild.  In  mournin;:  ? 

Viz.  Yes,  for  his  father.  The  kind  old  man 
in  Hertfordshire  t'other  dm'  broke  his  neck  a 
fox-liuiuiui: ;  the  son  upon  the  news  has  broke 
his  indentures;  whipped  from  behind  the  corner 
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into  the  side-box,  forswears  merchandise,  where 
he  must  live  by  chcatiii;:,  and  usurps  gentility, 
where  he  may  die  by  rakinir.  He  keeps  his 
coach  and  liveries,  brace  of  ueldings,  leash  of  niis- 
ti-esses,  talks  of  nothing  but  wines,  intrigues, 
plays,  fashions,  and  going  to  the  jubilee. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  how  many  pounds  of  pul- 
vil  must  the  fellow  use  in  sweetening  himself 
from  the  smell  of  hops  and  tobacco  ?  Faugh — In 
my  conscience,  methought,  like  Olivia's  lover,  he 
stunk  of  Thames-street.  But  now  for  Angelica, 
that's  her  name :  we'll  to  the  prince's  chocolate- 
house,  where  you  shall  write  my  passport.  Allons! 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Lady  Lurewell's  lodgings. 

Enter  Lurewell,  and  her  maid  Parly. 

Lure.  Parly,  my  pocket  book — let  me  see — 
Madrid,  Paris,  Venice,  London  !  Aye,  London  ! 
They  may  talk  what  they  will  of  the  hot  coun- 
tries, but  I  find  love  most  fruitful  under  tliis 
climate — In  a  month's  space  have  I  gained — let 
me  see — imprimis,  colonel  Standard. 

Par.  And  how  will  your  ladyship  manage 
him? 

Lure.  As  all  soldiers  should  be  managed;  he 
shall  serve  me  till  I  gain  my  ends;  then  I'll  dis- 
band him. 

Par.  But  he  loves  you,  madam. 

Lure.  Therefore,  I  scorn  him ;  I  hate  all  that 
don't  love  me,  and  slight  all  that  do ;  would  his 
whole  deluding  sex  admired  me !  Thus  would  1 
.slight  them  all.  My  \irgin  and  unwary  iinio- 
cence  was  wronged  by  faithless  man  ;  but  now, 
glance  eyes,  plot  brain,  dissemble  face,  lie  tongue, 
and  be  a  second  Eve  to  tempt,  seduce,  and 
plague  the  treacherous  kind  !  Let  me  survey  niv 
captives  :  The  colonel  leads  the  van  ;  next  Mr 
Vizard  ;  he  courts  me  out  of  the  practice  of  piety, 
therefore  is  a  hypocrite  ;  then  Clincher ;  he  adores 
me  with  orangerie,  and  is  consequently  a  fool; 
then  my  old  merchant,  Alderman  Smuggler; 
he's  a  compound  of  both;  out  of  which  medley 
of  lovers,  if  I  don't  make  good  diversion — What 
dy'e  think.  Parly .' 

Par.  I  think,  madam,  I'm  like  to  be  very  vir- 
tuous in  your  service,  if  you  teach  me  all  those 
tricks  that  you  use  to  your  lovers. 

Lure.  You're  a  fool,  child ;  observe  this,  that 
thougli  a  woman  swear,  foi'swcar,  lie,  dissemble, 
back-bite,  be  proud,  vain,  malii  ions,  any  thing, 
if  she  secures  the  main  chance,  she's  still  virtu- 
ous ;  that's  a  maxim. 

Par.  I  cannot  be  persuaded  though,  madam, 
but  that  you  really  loved  sir  Harry  Wilduir  in 
Paris. 

Lure.  Of  all  the  lovers  I  ever  had,  he  was 
my  greatest  plagiie,  for  I  could  never  make  him 
uneasy ;  J  left  him  involved  in  u  duel  upon  my 


account :  I  long  to  know  whether  the  fop  bekil- 
Icd  or  not. 


Enter  Standard. 

Oh  lord  !  no  sooner  talk  of  killing,  but  the  sol- 
dier is  conjured  up.  You're  upon  hard  duty,  co- 
lonel, to  serve  your  king,  your  country,  and  a 
mistress,  too. 

Stand.  The  latter,  I  must  confess,  is  the  hard- 
est ;  for,  in  war,  madam,  we  can  be  relieved  in 
our  duty;  but,  in  love,  he  who  would  take  our  post, 
is  our  enemy;  emiilaiion  in  glory  is  transporting, 
but  rivals  here  intolerable. 

Lure.  Those,  th  il  bear  away  the  prize  in  the 
field,  should  boast  the  same  success  in  the  bed- 
chamber; and,  I  think,  considering  the  weak- 
ness of  our  sex,  we  should  make  those  our  com- 
panions who  can  be  our  champions. 

Stand.  I  once,  madam,  hoped  the  honour  of 
defending  you  from  all  injuries,  through  a  title  to 
your  lovely  person ;  but  now  my  love  must  at- 
tend my  fortune.  My  commission,  madam,  was 
my  passport  to  the  fair;  adding  a  nobleness  to 
iny  passion,  it  stampt  a  value  on  my  love  :  'twas 
once  the  life  of  honour,  but  now  its  winding- 
sheet,  and  with  it  must  my  love  be  buried. 

Par.  What !  disbanded,  colonel .' 

Stand.  Yes,  Mrs  Parly. 

Par.  Faugh,  the  nauseous  fellow  !  he  smells 
of  poverty  already.  [Aside. 

Lure.  His  misfortune  troubles  me,  because 
it  may  prevent  my  designs.  [Aside. 

Stand.  I'll  choose,  madam,  rather  to  destroy 
my  passion  by  absence  abroad,  than  \\VL\e  it 
starved  at  home. 

Lure.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  you  have  so  mean  an  opi- 
nion of  my  afiljction,  as  to  imagine  it  founded 
upon  your  fortune.  And,  to  convince  you  of 
your  mistake,  here  I  vow,  by  all  that's  sacred,  I 
own  the  same  aftection  now  as  before.  Let  it 
suffice  ;  my  fortune  is  considerable. 

Stand.  No,  madam,  no  ;  I'll  never  be  a  charge 
to  her  T  love  !  The  man,  that  sells  himself  for 
gold,  is  the  worst  of  prostitutes  ! 

Lure.  Now,  were  he  any  other  creature  but  fi 
man,  I  could  love  him.  [Aside. 

Stand.  This  only  last  request  I  make,  that  no 
title  recommend  a  fool,  no  office  introduce  a 
knave,  nor  coat  a  coward,  to  my  place  in  your 
attections ;  so,  farewell  my  country,  and  adieu 
my  love!  [Exit. 

Lure.  Now  the  devil  take  thee  for  being  to 
honourable  !  here,  I'arly,  call  hini  back  ;  I  shall 
lose  half  my  diversion  else.  Now  for  a  trial  of 
skill! 

Re-enter  Standard. 

Sir,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  curiosity.  When  d(^ 
you  take  your  journey? 
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Stand.  To-morrow  morninjr,  early,  madam. 

Lure.  So  stirldtiilv  !  wliicli  way  are  you  dc- 
si titled  to  travel  ? 

Stand.  That  I  can't  yet  resolve  on. 

J^urc.  Pray,  sir,  tell  me;  pray,  sir,  I  entreat 
you  ;  why  are  you  so  obstinate  ? 

Stand.  Why  are  y<ju  so  curious,  madam  ? 

Lure.  Rt?rause 

Stand.  Wiiat? 

Lure.  Because  I,  I 

Stand.  Because!  What,  madam? — Pray  tell 
me. 

Lure.  Because  I  desiijn  to  follow  you.  [Cri/ing. 

Stand,  lollow  mc  !  By  all  that's  great,  1  ne'er 
was  proud  before.  But  such  love,  from  such 
a  creature,  might  swell  the  \anity  of  the 
proudest  prince.  Follow  me  !  By  Heavens  tliou 
shalt  not  I  What. !  expose  thee  to  the  hazards  of  a 
camp — Rather  I'll  stay,  and  here  bear  the  con- 
tempt of  fools,  and  worst  of  fortune. 

Lu7e.  You  need  not,  shall  not ;  my  estate  for 
both  is  sufl'if  ient. 

Stand.  Thy  estate  !  No,  I'll  turn  a  knave,  and 
purchase  one  myself;  Pll  cringe  to  the  proud 
man  I  undermine,  and  fawn  on  him  that  I  would 
bite  to  death ;  I'll  tip  my  toui^ne  with  Hatterv, 
and  smooth  my  face  with  smiles ;  PU  turn  pimp, 
informer,  olfice-broker,  nay,  coward,  to  be  threat; 
and  sacrifice  it  all  to  thee ,  my  generous  fair  ! 

Lure.  And  I'll  dissemble,  lie,  swear,  jilt,  any 
thing,  but  PU  reward  thy  love,  and  recompense 
thy  noble  passion. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  sir  Harry, 
ha,  ha,  ha !  Rather  kiss  her  hand,  than  the 
Pope's  toe,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lure.  What  sir  Harry,  colonel  ?  What  sir 
Harry.? 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  madam. 

Lure.  What!  is  he  come  over.' 

Stand.  Ay,  and  he  told  me — but  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  syllabic  on't. 

Jjire.  What  did  he  tell  you  .? 

Stand.  Only  called  you  his  mistress,  and,  pre- 
tending to  be  extravagant  in  your  commendation, 
would  vainly  insinuate  the  praise  of  his  own 
judgment  and  good  fortune  in  a  choice. 

Lure.  How  easily  is  the  vanity  of  fops  tickled 
by  our  sex  ! 

Stand.  Why,  your  sex  is  the  vanity  of  fops. 

Lure.  On  my  conscience,  1  believe  so.  This 
jreutUman,  because  he  danced  well,  I  pitched  on 
for  a  partner  at  a  ball  in  Paris,  and,  e\er  since,  he 


has  so  persecuted  me  with  letters,  sones,  dances, 
serenading,  flattery,  foppery,  and  noise,  that  I  was 

forced  to  tly  the  kingdom And  I  warrant  you 

he  made  you  jealous. 

Stand.  Paith,  madam,  I  was  a  little  uneasy. 

Lu?e  You  shall  have  a  plentiful  revonse."  I'll 
send  him  iiack  all  his  foolish  letters,  songs,  and 
\  erscs,  and  you  yourself  shall  carry  them  :  'twill 
aiford  you  uppoituuity  of  triuuijihiug,  and  free 
me  from  his  further  impertinence ;  for,  of  all 
men,  he's  my  aversion.  I'll  run  and  fetch  them 
instantly.  [Exit. 

Stand.  Dear  madam,  a  rare  project  I  Now 
shall  I  bait  him,  like  Actaon,  with  his  own  dogs 

Well,  .Mrs  Parly,  it  is  ordered,  by  act  of 

parliament,  that  you  receive  no  more  pieces, 
Mrs  Parlv. 

Pur.  'Pis  provided  by  tlie  same  act,  that  you 
send  no  more  messages  by  me,  good  colonel ; 
you  must  not  presume  to  send  any  more  letters, 
unless  you  can  pay  the  postage. 

Stand.  Come,  come,  don't  be  mercenary;  take 
example  by  your  lady;   be  honom-ablc. 

Par.  A-lack-a-day,  sir,  it  shew  s  as  ridiculous 
and  haughty  for  us  to  imitate  our  betters  in  their 
hon(jur,  as  in  their  fmery  ;  leave  honour  to  nobi- 
lity, that  can  support  it :  we  poor  folks,  colonel, 
have  no  pretence  to't  ;  and  truly,  I  think,  sir, 
that  your  honour  should  be  cashiered  with  your 
Icading-staif. 

Stand.  'Pis  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  po- 
verty, to  be  the  jest  of  chambermaids. 

Enter  Lurewell. 

Lure.  Here's  the  packet,  colonel ;  the  whole 
magazine  of  love's  artillery. 

\GiTing  him  the  packet. 

Stand.  Which,  since  I  have  gained,  I  will 
turn  upon  the  enemy.  Madam,  I'll  bring  you 
the  news  of  my  victory  this  evening.  Poor  sir 
Harrry  !   ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exit. 

LAire.  To  the  right  about  as  you  were;  march, 
colonel.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

\'ain  man,  who  boasts  of  studied  parts  and  wiles! 
>sature  in  us  your  deepest  art  beguiles. 
Stamping    deep    cunning    in   our   frowns    and 

smiles. 
You  toil  for  art,  your  intellects  you  trace; 
Woman,  without  a  thought,  bears  policy  in  her 

face.  ^Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Clinch ER/«nior's  lodgings. 

Enter  Clincher,  opening  a  letter  ;  servant 
follorcing. 

Clin.  [Tleadu^  '  Dear  brother,  I  will  sec 
*  you  presently :  I  have  sent  this  lad  to  wait  on 
'  you ;  he  can  instruct  you  in  the  fashions  of  the 
'  town.  Iainyouraffectionatebrother,CLiNCHER.' 
Very  well ;  and  what's  your  name,  sir? 

JJick.  My  name  is  Dicky,  sir. 

Clin.  Dicky  ! 

Dick.  Ay,  Dicky,  sir. 

Clin.  Very  well ;  a  pretty  name  !  And  what 
can  you  do,  Mr  Dicky } 

Dick.  Why,  sir,  I  can  powder  a  wig,  and  pick 
up  a  where. 

Clin.  Oh,  lord  !  Oh,  lord  !  a  whore  !  Why,  are 
there  many  whores  in  this  town  ? 

Dick.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  many  whores  !  there's  a 
question,  indeed  !   Why,  sir,  there  are  above  five 

hundred   suraeons  in   town Ilark'e,   sir :    do 

you  see  that  woman  there,  in  the  velvet  scarf, 
and  red  knots  ? 

Clin.  Ay,  sir ;  what  then  ? 

Dick.  Why,  she  shall  be  at  your  service  in 
three  minutes,  as  I'm  a  pimp. 

Clin.  Oh,  Jupiter  Annnon  !  Why,  she's  a  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Dick.  A  gentlewoman !  Why,  so  are  all  the 
whores  in  town,  sir. 

Enter  Clincher  senior. 

Clin.  sen.  Brother,  you're  welcome  to  London. 

Clin.jun.  I  thought,  brotiier,  you  owed  so 
much  to  the  memory  of  my  father,  as  to  wear 
mourning  for  his  death. 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  so  I  do,  fool;  I  wear  this,  be- 
cause I  have  the  estate,  and  you  wear  that,  be- 
cause you  have  not  the  estate.  You  have  cause 
to  mourn  indeed,  brother.  Well,  brother,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  ;  fare  you  well.  [Going. 

Clin.jun.  Stay,  stay,  brother — Where  are  you 
going  ? 

Clin.  sen.  How  natural  'tis  for  a  country  booby 
to  ask  impertinent  questions! — Hark'e,  sir;  is 
not  my  father  dead  ^ 

Clin.jun.  Ay,  ay,  to  my  sorrow. 

Clin.  sen.  No  matter  for  tliat,  he's  dead  ;  and 
am  not  I  a  young,  powdered,  extravagant  Eng- 
lish heir  } 

Clin.jun.  Very  right,  sir. 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  that 
1  am  going  to  the  Jubilee,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  Jubilee!   What's  that  i' 

Clin.  sen.  Jubilee  !   Why,   the  Jubilee  is 

Faith,  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Dick.  Why,  the  Jubilee  is  the  same  thing  as 
•ur  lord   Mayor's  day  in  ihc  city ;  tiicrc  will  be 
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pageants,  and  squibs,  and  raree-shows,  and  al^ 

that,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  And  must  you  go  so  soon,  brother? 

Clin.  sen.  Yes,  sir,  for  I  must  stay  a  month  at 
Amsterdam,  to  study  poetry. 

Clin.jun.  Then  1  suppose,  brother,  you  travel 
through  Muscovy,  to  learn  fashions;  don't  you, 
brother  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Brother  !  Prithee,  Robin,  don't  call 
me  brother;  sir  will  do  every  jot  as  well. 

Clin.jun.  Oh,  Jupiter  Ammon  !  why  so? 

Clin.  sen.  Because  people  will  imagine  you 
have  a  spite  at  me — But  have  you  seen  your 
cousin  Angelica  yet,  and  her  mother,  the  lady 
Darling  ? 

Clin.jun.  No;  my  dancing-master  has  not 
been  with  me  yet.  How  shall  I  salute  them, 
brother  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Pshaw  !  that's  easy ;  'tis  only  two 
scrapes,  a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant.  I'll 
tell  you  more  when  I  come  from  the  Jubilee. 
Come  along.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Lady  Darling's  house. 

Enter  Wildair  uith  a  letter. 

Wild.  Like  light  and  heat,  incorporate  we  lay; 
We  blessed  the  night,  and  cursed  the  coming 

day-. 
Well,  if  this  paper-kite  flies  sure,  I'm  secure  of 

my  game Humph  ! — the  prettiest  bourdel  I 

have  seen  ;  a  very  stately  genteel  one 

Footmen  cross  the  stage. 

Iley-day !  equipage,  too  !  Now  for  a  bawd  bv  the 

curtesy,  and  a  whore  with  a  coat  of  arms 

'Sdeath,  I'm  afraid  I've  mistaken  the  house  ! 

Enter  Lady  Darling. 

No,  this  must  be  the  bawd,  by  her  bulk. 

Ladi/  Dar.  Your  business,  pray,  sir  ? 

Wild.  Pleasure,  madam. 

Lady  Dar.  Then,  su",  you  have  no  business 
here. 

Wild.  This  letter,  madam,  will  inforn*  you 
farther.  Mr  Vizard  sent  it,  with  his  humble  ser- 
vice to  your  ladyship. 

Eadi)  Dar.  How  does  my  cousin,  sir  ? 

Wild.  Aye,  her  cousin,  too  !  that's  right  pro- 
curess again. 

[Aside. 

lAidu  Dar.  [7xfrt(/.s-.] — '  ^ladam — earnest  in- 
'  clination  to  serve — sir  Harry — madam — court 

'  my  cousin — gentleman — fortune 

'  Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant,  \'izard.' 
Sir,  your  fortune  and  quality  arc  sutVicicnt  to 
reconnnend  you  any  where ;  but  what  goes  far- 
ther wilh  me,  is  the  recommendation  of  so  sober 
and  pious  a  young  gentleman  as  my  cousin  \'izard. 
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Wild.  A  right  sanctified  bawd,  o'  my  word  ! 

[Aside. 

J^di/  Dur.  Sir  Harry,  your  conversation  witli 
^Ir  \  i/.urd  argues  you  a  gentleman,  free  t'ruin 
the  loose  and  vicious  carria;j;e  of  llic  town.  I 
shall,  therefore,  call  my  dauiiliter. 

[Exit  I-.VDY  Dakling. 

Wi/d.  Xow,  (JO  thy  way,  for  an  iilu«itrious  hawd 
of  Babylon — she  dres->e3  up  a  sin  so  religiously, 
that  the  devil  would  hardly  know  it  of  his  ma- 
king. 

Re-e7ifcr  Lady  Darlino  zcith  Angelica. 

Ladj/  D/i/:  Pray,  daughter,  use  him  civilly ; 
Buch  matches  don't  ofler  every  day. 

[Exit  Lady  Dahli.ng. 

Wild.  Oh,  all  ye  powers  of  love  !  an  angel  ' 
'Sdeath,  what  money  have  1  got  in  my  pocket.''  I 
cannot  offer  her  less  than  twenty  guineas — and, 
by  Jupiter,  siie's  worth  a  hundred. 

Aug.  'Tis  he  !  the  very  same  !  and  his  person 
as  aL'i'eeable  as  his  character  of  good  humour — 
Pray  Heaven  his  silence  proceed  from  respect! 

M'i/d.  How  innocent  she  looks  I  How  would 
that  modesty  adorn  virtue,  when  it  makes  even 
vice  look  so  charming  !  by  Heaven,  there's  such  a 
commanding  innocence  in  her  looks,  that  1  dare 
not  ask  the  question  ! 

Arig.  Xow,  all  the  charms  of  real  love,  and 
feigaed  indilVercnce,  assist  me  to  engage  his 
heart;  for  mine  is  lost  already! 

]Vi/d.  Madam —  1,  I — Zoons,  I  cannot  speak 
to  her  !  but  she's  a  whore,  and  I  will — madam, 
in  siiort,  I,  [. — oh,  hypocrisy,  hypocrisy,  what  a 
charming  sin  art  thou  ! 

Aug.  lie  is  caught;  now  to  secure  mv  con- 
quest  1  thought,  sir,  you  had  business  to  com- 
municate. 

Mild.  Business  to  communicate  !  how  nicelv 
she  words  it  !  Ves,  madam,  I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness to  comrnunicate.  Don't  you  lo\e  singing- 
birds,  madam  ? 

Ang.    1  hat's  an  odd  question  for  a  lover 

yes,  sir. 

]]'i/d.  Why,  then,  madam,  here  is  a  nest  of 
the  prettiest  goldfinches  that  ever  chirped  in  a 
cage  ;  twenty  young  ones,  I  assure  you,  madam. 

Aifg.  'i'wenty  yoimg  ones  !  what  tiien,  sir? 

M'l/d.  W  hy,  then,  madam,  there  are twen- 

tv  young  ones '81ife,  I  think  twenty  is  pretty 

fair. 

Ang.  He's  mad,  sure  !  sir  Harry,  when  you 
Jiave  learned  more  wit  and  manners,  you  shall  be 
welcome  here  agahi. 

[Exit  Angelica. 

Wild.  Wit  and  manners  !  'Egad,  now,  1  con- 
ceive there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  maimers  in 

twenty  guineas I'm  sure  'tis  :ill  the  wit  ;md 

maimers  I  have  about  me  at  present.  What  shid! 
I  do  ? 


Enter  Clincher  Jim.  and  Dicky. 

What  the  devil's  here  i*  another  cousin,  I  warrant 
ye  !  Harkee,  sir,  can  you  lend  me  ten  or  a  dozen 
guineas  instantly  ?  I'll  pay  you  fifteen  for  them 
in  three  hours,  upon  my  honour. 

Clin.  jun.  These  London  sparks  are  plaguy  im- 
|)udent !  This  fellow,  by  his  wig  and  assurance, 
can  be  no  less  than  a  courtier. 

Dick.  He's  rather  a  courtier  by  his  borrow- 
ino;. 

Clin.  jun.  Faith,  sir,  I  han't  above  five  guineaj^ 
about  me. 

Wild.  What  business  have  you  here,  then, 
sir  }  For,  to  my  knowledge,  twenty  won't  be  suf- 
ficient. 

Clin.  jun.  Sufficient !  for  what,  sir  ? 

Wild.  What,  sir  !  why,  for  that,  sir;  what  the 
de\il  should  it  be,  sir?  I  know  your  business, 
notwithstanding  all  your  gravity,  sir. 

Clin.  jun.  My  business  !  why,  ray  cousin  lives 
here. 

Wild.  I  know  your  cnusin  does  live  here,  and 
Vizard's  cousin,  and  every  body's  cousin — harkee, 
sir,  1  shall  return  immediately;  and  if  you  offer 
to  touch  her,  till  I  come  back,  I  shall  cut  your 
throat,  rascal. 

[Exit  WlLDAIK. 

Clin.  jun.  Why,  the  man's  mad,  sure  ! 

Dick.  Mad,  sir  !  aye — why,  he's  a  beau. 

Clin.  jun.  A  beau  !  what's  that?  are  all  mad- 
men beaux? 

Dick.  No,  sir ;  but  most  beaux  are  madmen. 
But  now  for  your  cousin.  Remember,  your  three 
SCI  apes,  a  kiss,  and  yoin-  humble  servant. 

[Exeunl,  as  into  the  house. 

Enter  Wildair,  ST:.Kyv.KVt.v>follouing. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  sir  Harry  ! 

Wild.  I  am  in  haste,  colonel ;  besides,  if  you're 
in  no  better  humour  than  when  I  parted  with  you 
in  the  park  this  morning,  your  company  won't  be 
\  ery  agreeable. 

Stand.  You're  a  happy  man,  sir  Harry,  who 
are  never  out  of  humour.  Can  nothing  move 
your  gall,  sir  Harry  ? 

Wild.  Notliini:  but  impossibilities,  which  are 
the  same  as  nothing. 

Stand.  What  impossibilities  ? 

Wild.  The  resurrection  of  my  father  to  disin- 
herit me,  or  an  act  of  parliament  against  wench- 
ing. A  man  of  eight  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num to  be  vexed  !  Xo,  no;  anger  and  spleen  are 
companions  for  younger  brothers. 

Stand.  Suppose  one  called  you  a  son  of  a 
whore  behind  your  back. 

]\'ild.  Why,  then  would  I  call  him  rascal  be- 
hind his  back  ;  so  we're  even. 

Stand.  But  su|>pose  you  had  lost  a  mistress, 

Wild.  Why,  then  I  would  get  another. 
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Stand.  But  suppose  yoti  were  discarded  by  the 
woman  you  love  ?  that  would  surely  trouble  you. 
Wild.  You're  mistaken,  colonel ;  my  love  is 
neither  romantically  honourable,  nor  meanly  mer- 
cenary ;  'tis  only  a  pitch  of  gratitude  ;  while  she 
loves  me,  I  love  her;  when  she  desists,  the  obli- 
gation's void. 

Stand.  But  to  be  mistaken  in  your  opinion,  sir  ; 
if  the  lady  Lurewell  (only  suppose  it)  had  dis- 
carded you — I  say,  only  suppose  it — and  had 
sent  your  discharoe  by  me. 

Wild.  Pshaw  !  that's  another  impossibility. 

Stand.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Wild.  Why,  'twere  a  solecism  in  nature.  Wliv 
she's  a  rib  of  me,  sir.  She  dances  with  me,  sings 
with  me,  plays  with  me,  swears  with  me,  lies 
with  me. 

Stand.  How,  sir  ? 

Wild.  I  mean  in  an  honourable  wrty;  that  is, 
she  lies  for  me.  In  short,  we  are  as  like  one 
another  as  a  couple  of  guineas. 

Stand.  Now  that  f  have  raised  you  to  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  vanity,  will  I  gi\e  you  so  mortify- 
ing a  fall,  as  shall  dash  your  hopes  to  pieces.  I 
l^ray  your  honour  to  peruse  these  papers. 

[Gives  him  the  packet. 

Wild.  What  is't,  the  muster-roll  of  your  regi- 
ment, colonel  .f 

Stand.  No,  no ;  'tis  a  list  of  your  forces  in 
your  last  love  compaign;  and,  for  your  comfort, 
all  disbanded. 

Wild.  Prithee,  good  metaphorical  colonel, 
what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Stand.  Read,  sir,  read  ;  these  are  the  Sibyl's 
leaves  that  will  unfold  your  destiny. 

Wild.  So  it  be  not  a  false  deed  to  cheat  me  of 
my  estate,  what  care  I — [Opening  the  packet.] — 
Humph !  ray  hand  !  To  the  lady  Lurewell — To  the 
lady  Liu-euell — To  the  lady  Lurewell — what  tlie 
devil  hast  thou  been  tampering  with,  to  conjure 
up  these  spirits."* 

Stand.  A  certain  familiar  of  your  acquamt- 
ance,  sir.     Read,  read. 

Wild.  [Reading.] — '  Madam,  my  passion — so 

*  natural your  beauty  contending force  of 

'  charms — mankind — eternal  admirer,  Wddair.' — 
I  ne'er  was  ashamed  of  my  name  before. 

Stand.  What,  sir  Harry  Wildair  out  of  hu- 
mour !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  sir  Harry  !  more  glory 
in  her  smile,  than  in  the  jubilee  at  Rome;  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  but  then  her  foot,  sir  Harry ;  she  dances 
to  a  miracle  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  lie,  sir  Harry,  a  man 
of  your  parts  write  letters  not  worth  keeping  ! 
what  say 'st  thou,  my  dear  knisiht-errant?  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  you  may  seek  ad\  entures  now,  indeed. 

Wild.  [Sings.] — No,  no,. let  her  wander,  &c. 

Stand.  You  are  jilted  to  some  tune,  sir;  blown 
np  with  false  music,  diat's  all. 

Wild.  Now,  why  should  I  be  angry  that  a  wo- 
man is  a  woman .''  Since  inconstancy  and  false- 
hood are  grounded  in  their  natures,  how  can  they 
help  kr 


Stand.  Then  they  must  "be  grounded  in  your 
nature  :  for  she's  a  rib  of  you,  sir  liarry. 

Wild.  Here's  a  copy  of  verses,  too :  I  must 
turn  poet,  in  the  devil's  name — stay — 'sdeath, 
what's  here  ?  This  is  her  hand — oh,  tlie  charming 
characters  ! — [Reading.] — '  j\Iy  dear  Wildair,' — 
that's  I,  'egad! — 'this  huff-bluft' colonel' — that's 
he — '  is  the  rarest  fool  in  nature,' — the  devil  he 
is  ! — '  and  as  such  have  I  used  him.' — With  all 
my  heart,  faith — '  I  had  no  better  way  of  letting 
you  know,  that  I  lodge  in  St  James's,  near  the 
Holy  Lamb.  Lurewell.' — Colonel,  I  am  your 
most  humble  servant. 

Stand.  Hold,  sir,  you  sha'nt  go  yet ;  I  ha'nt 
delivered  half  my  message. 

Wild.  LTpon  my  faith  but  you  have,  colonel. 

Stand.  Well,  well,  own  your  spleen;  out  with 
it;  I  know  you're  like  to  burst. 

Wild.  I  am  so,  'egad  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

[Laugh  and  point  at  one  another. 

Stand.  Aye,  with  all  my  heart,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
well,  well,  that's  forced,  sir  Harry. 

Wild.  I  was  never  better  pleased  in  all  my 
life,  by  Jupiter  ! 

Stand.  Well,  sir  Harrv,  'tis  prudence  to  hide 
your  concern,  when  there's  no  help  for  it.  But, 
to  be  serious,  now  ;    the  lady  has  sent  you  back 

all  your  papers  there 1  was  so  just  as  not  to 

look  upon  them. 

Wild.  I'm  glad  on't,  sir ;  for  there  were  some 
things  that  I  would  not  have  you  see. 

Stand.  All  this  she  has  done  for  my  sake,  and 
I  de-ire  you  would  decline  any  further  preten- 
sions for  your  own  sake.  So,  honest,  good-na- 
tured sir  Harry,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Standard. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  colonel  ?  oh,  the  de- 
light of  an  ingenious  mistress  !  what  a  life  and 
briskness  it  adds  to  an  amour,  like  the  loves  of 
mighty  Jove,  still  suing  in  different  shapes.  A 
legerdemain  mistress,  who,  presto  I  pass  !  and 
she's  vanished;  then  hey  !  in  an  instant  in  \our 
arms  again  !  [Going, 

Enter  Vizard. 

Viz.  Well  met,  sir  Harry — what  news  from 
the  island  of  love  ? 

Wild.  Faith,  we  made  but  a  hroT^en  voyage  by 
your  chart ;  but  now  I'm  bound  for  another  port: 
1  told  you  the  colonel  was  my  rival. 

Viz.  The  colonel cursed  misfortune  I  ano- 
ther. [Aside. 

Wild.  But  the  civilest  in  the  world;  he  brought 
me  word  where  my  mistress  lodges.  The  story's 
t(;o  long  to  tell  you  now,  for  I  must  fly. 

1''iz.  What,  ha\  e  you  gi\  en  over  all  thoughts  of 
.Vngelica  ? 

Wild.  No,  no ;  I'll  think  of  her  some  other 
time.  But  now  for  the  lady  Lurewell.  Wit  and 
beauty  call. 

That  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 

Whose  wit  can  whet,  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 
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IIlt  little  am'rous  frauds  all  truths  excel, 
And  make  us  lianpv,  being  deceived  so  well. 

[E.1II. 

Viz.  The  colonel  iny  rival,  too  ! Iltnv  shall 

I  manai:e?  There  is  but  one  wav him  and 

the  knight  will  I  set  a  tilting,  where  one  cuts 
t'other's  throat,  and  the  survivor's  hanged  :  so 
there  will  be  two  rivals  pretty  decently  disposed 
of.  Since  honour  may  ohlitie  them  to  play  the 
fool,  whv  should  not  necessity  engage  me  to  play 
the  knave  ?  [-^'■"<- 

SCENE  III.— Lady  LvnrwELL's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Lurewell  and  Parly. 

Lure.  Has  my  servant  brought  me  the  money 
from  mv  merchant  ? 

l^ur.  yio,  madam  :  he  met  alderman  Suniggler 
at  Charing-Cross,  ^^ho  has  promised  to  wait  on 
you  himself  inunediately. 

Line.  '^I'is  odd  that  this  old  rogue  should  pre- 
tend to  lo\e  me,  and  at  the  same  time  cheat  me 
of  my  money. 

Fur.  'lis  well,  madam,  if  he  don't  cheat  you 
of  your  estate ;  for  you  say  the  writings  are  in 
his  hands. 

Lure.  But  what  satisfaction  can  I  get  of  him } 
Oh,  here  he  comes! 

Enter  Smuggler. 
INIr  Alderman,  your  servant ;  have  you  brought 
me  any  money,  sir  .'' 

Siiiti<:.  Faith,  madam,  trading  is  very  dead ; 
what  with  paying  the  taxes,  raising  the  customs, 
losses  at  sea  abroad,  and  maintaining  our  wives 
at  home,  the  bank  is  reduced  very  low. 

Lure.  Come,  come,  sir,  these  evasions  won't 
ser\  e  your  turn  ;  I  must  have  ruoncy,  sir — I  hope 
\ou  don't  design  to  cheat  me  ? 

Smug.  Cheat  you,  madam  ! — have  a  care  what 

you    sav  :    I'm  an   aklerman,    madam Cheat 

Vou,  madam  !  I  have  been  an  honest  citizen  these 
ilvc-and-tliirty  years. 

Lure.  An  honest  citizen  !  Bear  witness.  Parly 
— I  shall  trap  him  in  more  lies  presently.  Come, 
sir,  though  I  am  a  woman,  I  can  take  a  course. 

Smug.  What  course,  madam  ?  You'll  go  to 
law,  will  yc  i*  I  can  maintam  a  suit  of  law,  be  it 
right  or  wnjng,  these  forty  years,  1  am  sure  of 
that,  thanks  to  the  honest  practice  of  the  courts. 

Lure.  Sir,  I'll  blast  your  reputation,  and  so 
ruin  your  ererht. 

Smug.  Blast  my  reputation  !  he,  he,  lie  !  Why, 
I'm  a  religious  man,  madam;  I  have  been  very 
)nstrumental  in  the  retormatiun  of  manners.  ]{uin 
my  credit !  /\h,  poor  woman  !  There  is  but  one 
way,  madam you  have  a  sweet  leering  eye. 

Lure.  Vou  instrumental  in  the  refornr.uion  ! 
How? 

Smug.  I  whipped  all  the  wiiores,  cut  and  inim- 
tail,  out  of  the  parish — Ah,  that  leering  eye  ! — 
Thtii,  1  voted  for  pulling  down  llic  playhouse — 


Ah,  that  ogle,  that  ogle ! — Then,  my  own  pious 
example — ^Vh,  that  lip,  that  lip  ! 

Lure.  Here's  a  religious  rogue  for  you,  now! — 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  1  have  a  good  mind  to 
beat  the  old  monster. 

Smug.  Madam,  1  ha\'e  brought  you  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  (a  great  deal  of  money, 
as  times  goj  and 

Lure.  Come,  give  them  me. 

Smug.  Ah,  that  hand,  thtit  hand  !  that  pretty, 

soft,  w  liite 1  have  brought   it,  you   see  ;  but 

the  c(jndition  of  the  obligation  is  such,  that  «  here- 
as  that  leering  eye,  that  pouting  lip,  that  pretty 
soft  hand,  that — you  understand  me;  you  under- 
stand ;  I'm  sure  you  ilo,  you  little  rogue 

Lure.  Here's  a  villain,  now,  so  covetous,  that 
he  won't  wench  upon  his  own  cost,  but  would 
bribe  me  with  my  own  money.  I'll  be  re\engea. 
\Aside.^  Upon  my  wurd,  Mr  Alderman,  you  make 
me  blush, — what  d'ye  mean,  pray  ? 

Smug.  See  here,  madam.  [Futsapleceofmo^ 
neij  in  Jiis  7uoulh.]  Buss  and  guinea,  buss  and 
guinea,  buss  and  guinea. 

Lure.  Well,  Air  Alderman,  you  have  such 
pretty  winning  ways,  that  I  will,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Smug.  W  ill  you,  indeed,  he,  he,  lie  !  my  lit- 
tle cocket  ?  And  when,  and  where,  and  how  ? 

Lu7-e.  'Twill  be  a  ditficult  point,  sir,  to  secure 
both  our  honours ;  you  nuist  therefore  be  dis- 
guised, Mr  Alderman. 

Smug.  Pshaw  !  no  matter ;  I  am  an  old  forni- 
cator; I'm  not  half  so  religious  as  I  seem  to  be. 
You  little  rogue,  why,  I'm  disguised  as  I  am ; 
our  sanctity  is  all  outside,  all  hypocrisy. 

Lure.  No  man  is  seen  to  come  into  this  house 
after  night-fall  ;  you  must  therefore  sneak  in, 
when  'tis  dark,  in  woman's  clothes. 

Smug.  W"iili  all  my  heart 1  have  a  suit  on 

purpose,  my  little  cockt;t ;  I  love  to  be  disguised; 
'ecod,  i  make  a  very  handsome  woman ;  'ecod, 
I  do. 


Enter  Servant,  who  zchispcrs  Lurewell. 

Lure.  Oh,  I\Ir  Alderman,  shall  I  beg  you  to 
walk  into  the  next  room  .''  Here  arc  some  stran- 
gers coming  up. 

Smug.  Buss  and  guinea  fust — Ah,  my  little 
cocket !  [Exit  Smuggler. 

Enter  Wildaiu, 

Wild.  INIy  life,  my  soul,  my  all   tiiat  Heaven 
can  give ! 

Lure.  Death's  life   with   thee,    without   thee, 
«lcath  to  live. 

Welcome,  my  dear  sir  Harry 1  see  you  got 

my  directions. 

Tl7/f/.  Directions  !  in  the  most  charming  man- 
ner, thou  dear  Machiavel  of  intrigue. 

j.uie.  Still  brisk  and  airy,  I  liiid,  sir  Harry. 

Wild.  The  sight  of  you,  madam,  exalts  my 
air,  and  makes  joy  lighten  in  my  face. 
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Lnre,  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  you, 
sir  Harry.     How  d'ye  like  France? 

Wild.  Ah  !  c'cst  le  plus  beau  pais  du  monde. 

Lure.  Then,  what  made  you  leave  it  so  soon  ? 

Wild.  Madam,  vous  voye/  que  je  vous  suivc 
par-tout. 

Lure.  Oh,  monsieur,  je  vous  suis  fort  obligee. 
But,  where's  the  court  now } 

Wild.  At  Marli,  madam. 

Lu?-e.  And  where  my  count  La  Valier? 

Wild.  His  body's  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame; 
I  don't  know  where  his  soul  is. 

Lure.  What  disease  did  he  die  of? 

Wild.  A  duel,  madam ;  I  was  his  doctor. 

Lure.  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Wild.  As  most  doctors  do  ;  I  killed  him. 

Lure.  En  cavalier,  my  dear  knii;ht-errant — 
Well,  and  how,  and  how :  what  intrigues,  whit 
gallantries  are  carrying  on  in  the  beau  monde  ? 

Wild.  I  should  ask  you  that  question,  madam, 
since  your  ladyship  makes  the  beau-monde  where- 
cver  you  come. 

Lure.  Ah,  sir  Harry,  I've  been  almost  ruined, 
pestered  to  death  here,  by  the  incessant  attacks 
of  a  mighty  colonel ;  he  has  besieged  me  as  close 
as  our  army  did  Namur. 

Wild.  1  hope  your  ladyship  did  not  surrender, 
though. 

Lure.  No,  no ;  but  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
But  since  you  are  come  to  raise  the  siege,  we'll 
dance,  ancS  snig,  and  laugh 

Wild.  And  lo\e,  and  kiss Montrez  moi 

votre  chambre  ? 

Lure.  Attcndez,  attendez,  un  peu 1  remem- 
ber, sir  Harry,  you  promised  me,  in  Paris,  never 
to  ask  that  impertinent  question  again. 

Wild.  Pshaw,  madam  !  that  was  above  two 
months  ago  :  besides,  madam,  treaties  made  in 
France  are  never  kept. 

Lure.  Would  you  marry  me,  sir  Harry? 

Wild.  Oh  !  la  marriage  est  un  grand  mal — But 
I  will  marry  you. 

Lure.  Your  word,  sir,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  : 
if  a  gentleman  will  forfeit  his  honour  in  dealings 
of  business,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  iiis  tide- 
lity  in  an  amour. 

Wild.  iMy  honour  in  dealings  of  business  ! 
Why,  madam,  I  never  had  any  business  in  all 
my  1  fe. 

Lure.  Yes,  sir  Harry,  I  have  heard  ^  very  odd 
story,  and  am  sorry  that  a  gentleman  of  your  fi- 
gure should  undergo  the  scandal. 

Wild.  Out  with  it,  madam. 

Lure.  Why,  the  merchant,  sir,  that  transmit- 
ted your  bills  of  exchange  to  you  in  France,  com- 
plains of  some  indirect  and  dishonourable  deal- 
ings. 

Wild.  Who,  oldSnmggler? 

Lure.  Ay,  ay,  you  know'  him,  I  find. 

Wild.  I  ha\e  some  reason,  I  think ;  why,  the 
rogue  has  cheated  me  of  above  ii\e  huiuhed 
pounds  within  these  three  years. 


Lure.  'Tis  yoiir  business,  tlieri,  to  acquit  your- 
self publickly;  for  he  spreads  tlie  scandal  every- 
where, 

Wdd.  Acquit  myself  publicly  ! — Here,  sirrah, 
my  coach ;  I'll  drive  instantly  into  the  city,  and 
cane  the  old  villain  round  the  Royal  Exchange; 
he  shall  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  thousand 
brushed  beavers,  and  formal  cravats, 

Lu7-e.   VVhy,  he's  in  the  house  now,  sir. 

Wild.  What,  in  this  house  ? 

iMre.  Ay,  in  the  next  room. 

Wild,    fhen,  sirrah,  lend  me  your  cudgel. 

Lure.  Sir  Harry,  you  won't  raise  a  disturbance 
in  my  house  ? 

Wild.  Disturbance,  madam  !  no,  no,  I'll  beat 
him  with  the  temper  of  a  philosopher.  Here, 
Mrs  Parly,  shew  me  the  gentleman. 

[Exit  zoith  Parly. 

Lure.  Now  shall  I  get  the  old  monster  well 
beaten,  and  sir  iiarry  pestered  next  term  with 
bloodsheds,  batteries,  costs  and  damages,  solici- 
tors and  attornies ;  and  if  they  don't  tease  hiin 
out  of  his  good  humour,  I'll  never  plot  again. 

\^Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Changes  to  another  room  in  the 
same  house. 

Enter  Smuggler. 
Smug.  Oh,  this  damned   tide-waiter  !   A  sliip 
and  cargo  worth  live  thousand  pounds  !  Why,  'tis 
richly  worth  live  hundred  perjuries. 

Enter  Wildair, 

Wild.  Dear  Mr  Alderman,  I'm  your  most  de- 
voted and  humble  servant. 

Smug.  My  best  friend,  sir  Harry,  you're  wel- 
come to  England. 

Wild.  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  there's  not  a  man  in 
the  king's  dominions  I  am  gladder  to  meet,  dear, 
dear  Mr  Alderman  !  [Bowing  veri/  low. 

Smug.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  you  travellers  ha\e  the 
most  obliging  ways  with  you  ! 

Wild.  There  is  a  business,  INIr  Alderman, 
fallen  out,  which  you  may  oblige  me  infinitely  by 
1  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  forced  to  be  trou- 
blesome;  but  necessity,  Mr  Alderman— 

Smug.   Ay,  sir,   as  you  say,  necessity But, 

upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  very  sliort  of  money  at 
present;  but 

Wild.  That's  not  the  matter,  sir;  I'm  above  an 
obligation  that  way :  but  the  business  is,  I'm  re- 
duced to  an  indispensable  necessity  of  beiiiii  ob- 
liged to  you  for  a  beating Here,  take  this 

cudgel. 

Smug.  A  beating,  sir  Harry  !  ha,  ha,  Iia  !  I 
beat  a  knight-haroner !  an  alderman  turn  cudgel- 
iilavcr  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Witd.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  beat  me, 
or  I  cudgel  you  ;  take  your  choice. 

Smug.  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  you  jest. 
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Wild.  N^;vv,  'tis  sure  as  fate — So,  alderman,  I 
hope  you'll  pardon  my  curiosity.        [Strikes  Imii. 

Sinit^.  Curiosity  !  Deuce  take  your  curiosity, 
sir  ! — \Vliat  d'ye  mean  ? 

Wild.  Notliine;  at  all;  I'm  but  in  jest,  sir. 

Sniuii.  Oh,  I  can  take  any  thins;  in  jest  !  but  a 
man  misiht  imai;ine,by  the  smartness  of  the  stroke, 
that  vou  were  in  do\vinii;ht  cariif^t. 

Wild.  Not  in  the  letist,  sir;  [Strikes.him.'\not 
in  the  least,  indeed,  sir. 

S'liiii.  I 'ray,  good  sir,  no  more  of  our  jests  ; 
f.  r  ihey  are  the  liumtest   le  t-  that  c    r  I  kneu. 

Wild.  [Strikes.]  I  licartly  beg  your  pardon 
with  all  mv  heart,  sir. 

Smvg.  Pardon,  sir  !  Well,  sir,  that  is  satisfac- 
tion enouiih  from  a  e;cntleman.  But,  seriously 
now,  if  you  pass  any  more  of  your  jests  upon  me 
I  shall  grow  ans^ry. 

Wild.  I  humbly  beg  your  permission  to  break 
one  or  two  more.  [Strikes  him. 

Smug.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  you'll   break   my  hones  ! 

Are  you  mad,  sir?  murder,  felony,  manslau;4hter! 

[WiLDAiiv  knocks  liim  duun. 

Wild.  Sir,  I  beg  you- ten  thousand  pardons; 
but  I  am  absolutely  compelled  to  it,  upon  mv 
honour,  sir :  notliing  can  be  more  averse  to  my 
inclinations,  than  to  jest  with  my  honest,  dear, 
loving,  obliging  friend,  the  Alderman. 
[Striking  liim  all  this  while:  SsirGGLER  tumbles 

over  and  over,  and  shakes  out  his  pocket-book 

on  the  floor  ;  LuREWELL   enters,  and  takes 

it  2</7.] 

Lure.  The  old  rogue's  pocket-book  ;  this  may 
be  of  use.  [Aside.\  Oh,  lord,  Sir  Harry's  murder- 
ing the  poor  old  man. 

Smug.  Oh,  dear  madam,  I  was  beaten  in  jest, 
till  I  am  murdered  in  good  earnest. 

Lure.  Well,  well,  I'll  bring  you  off,  Senior — 
Frappez,  frappez  ! 


Smug.  Oh,  for  charity's  sake,  madam,  rescue  a 
poor  citizen  ! 

Lure.  Oh,  you  barbarous  man  ! — Hold,  hold  ! 

Frappez,  plus  rudemcnt  I  Frappez. 1  wonder 

you  are  not  ashatned.  [Holding  Wild.]  A  poor, 
reverend,  honest  elder — [Helps  Smug,  vp.]  It 
makes  me  weep  to  see  him  in  this  condition, 
poor  man  ! — Now,  the  devil  take  yon,  sir  Harry 
— For  not  bcatinii  him  harder — \\e\l,  mv  dear, 
you  shall  come  at  ni^lit,  and  Fllmake  vou  amends. 
[Here  Sir  llAnuY  takes  snuff. 

Snnig.  Madam,  I    will  ha^e   amends  before  I 

leave  the  place Sir,  how   durst  you  use  me 

thus  ? 

Wild.  Sir? 

'mug.  <\r,  I  say  that  I  will  have  satisfactloit. 

]Vild.  With  all  my  heart. 

[Th)-oa'S  snuff" into  his  eycu. 

Smug.  Oh,  murder,  blindness, fnc!  Oh,  madam, 
madam,  get  me  some  water.  Water,  fire,  fire, 
water  !  [Exit  zcith  Lurewell. 

Wild.    How  pleasant  is  resenting    an  injury 
without  passion  !  'Tis  the  beauty  of  revenge. 
Let  statesmen  plot,  and  under  business  groan. 
And,  settling  j  ublic  quiet,  lose  their  own; 
Let  soldiers  drudge  and  fight  for  pay  or  fame, 
I'or  wlie'i  they're  shot,   I   think  'tis  much  the 

same ; 
Let  scholars  vex  their  brains  with  mood    and 

tense. 
And,  mad  with  strength   of  reason,  fools  com- 
mence, 
Losing  their  wits  in  searchins;  after  sense ; 
Their  summum  bonum  they  must  toil  to  gain, 
And,  seeking  pleasure,  spend  their  life  in  pain. 
I  make  the  most  of  life,  no  hour  mispend  ; 
I'lcasurc's  the  mean,  and  pleasure  is  my  end. 
No  spleen,  no  trouble  shall  my  time  destroy ; 
Life's  but  a  span  ;  I'll  ev'ry  inch  enjoy.    [Exit. 


ACT   in. 


SCY.^^1.— The  Street. 

Enter  Standard  and  Vizard. 

Starid.  I  BRING  him  word  where  she  lodg- 
ed; 1  the  civilest  rival  in  the  world  ?  'lis  im- 
possible. 

?'/:.  I  shall  urge  it  no  farther,  sir.  I  (mly 
thouslit,  sir,  that  my  character  in  the  world 
might  add  authority  to  my  words,  without  so 
many  rcpctiti'Mis. 

Stand.  Pardon  me,  dear  \'i/ard.  Our  belief 
strugcles  hard,  before  it  ran  be  brought  to  yield 
to  the  disadvantage  of  what  we  love ;  'tis  so  great 
an  abuse  to  our  judgment,  that  it  makes  the 
faults  of  our  choice  our  own  failing.  But  what 
said  sir  Harry? 

}'i:.  He  pitied  the  poor  credulous  colonel, 
laughed  huartily,  flew  away  willi  all  the  raptures 


of  a  bride-groom,  repeating  these  lines  : 
A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 
\Vhose  wit  can  whet,  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 

Stand.  A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  !  By  all  my 
wrongs  lie  whores  her,  and  I  am  made  their 
juoperty  ! — \'engeance — \  izard,  you  must  carry 
a  note  for  me  to  Sir  Harry. 

Viz.  What,  a  challenge  ?  I  hope  you  don't 
design  to  fight. 

Stand.  \\\r,\X,  wear  the  livery  of  my  king, 
and  pocket  an  affront?  Twere  an  abuse  to 
his  sacred  Majesty  :  a  soldier's  sword,  \'izard, 
should  start  of  itself  to  redress  its  master's 
wrong. 

I'iz.  However,  sir,  I  think  it  not  proper  for 
me  to  carry  any  such  message  between  friends. 

Stand,  i  have  ne'er  a  servant  here  ;  what  shall 
I  do? 

Viz.  There's  Tom  Errand,  the  porter,    that 
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plies  at  the  Blue  Pests,  one  wlin  knows  Si'"  Ilarr 
and  liis  haunts  very  well ;   you  may  send   a  note 
by  iiim. 

Stand.   Here,  you,  fr  end  !  [Calling. 

Viz.  I  have  now  some  business,  and  must  take 
my  leave  ;  I  would  advise  you,  nevertheless, 
against  this  affair. 

Stand.  No  whispering  now,  nor  telling  of 
friends,  to  prevent  us.  lie  that  disappoints  a 
man  of  an  honourable  revenge,  may  love  him  fool- 
ishly like  a  wife,  but  never  value  him  as  a  frieud. 

Viz.  Nay,  the  devil  take  him  that  parts  you, 


say  I. 


[Exit. 


Enter  Porter,  runniug. 

Err.  Did  your  honour  call  porter  } 

Stand.  Is  your  name  Tom  Errand  ? 

Err.  People  call  me  so,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Stand.   D'ye  know  sir  Harry  Wildair  ? 

Err.  Ay,  very  well  sir  ;  he's  one  of  my  best 
masters  ;  many  a  round  half-crow  n  have  I  had 
of  his  worship;  he's  newly  come  home  from 
France,  sir. 

Stand.  Go  to  the  next  coffee-house,  and  wait 

for  me. Oh,  woman,  woman,  how  blessed  is 

man  when  favoured    by  your  smiles,  and   how 
accursed   when  all   those  smiles  are  found  but 
wanton  baits  to  sooth  us  to  destruction  ! 
Thus,  our  chief  joys  with  base  allays  are  cursed, 
And  our  best  things,  when  once  c  orrupted,  worst. 

[Exeunt. 

JEw^er  Wildair,  awrfCLixcHER  senior  following. 

Clin.  sen.  Sir,  sir,  sir !  having  some  business 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  you,  I  would 
beg  your  attention  to  a  trifling  affair  that  I  would 
impart  to  your  understanding. 

Wild.  VVhat  is  your  trifling  business  of  impor- 
tance, praj',  sweet  sir.? 

Clin.  sen.  Pray,  sir,  are  the  roads  deep  be- 
tween this  and  Paris .'' 

Wild.   Why  that  question,  sir  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Because  I  design  to  go  to  the 
Jubilee,  sir;  I  understand  that  you  are  a  traveller, 
sir ;  there  is  an  air  of  tra\  el  in  the  tie  of 
your  cravat,  sir ;  there  is  indeed,  sir— 1  sup- 
pose, sir,  you  bought  this  lace  in  Flanders  ? 

Wild.  No,  sir,  this  lace  was  made  in  Norway. 

Clin.  sen.  Norway,  sir  ? 

Wild.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  shavings  of  deal-boards. 

Clin.  sen.  That's  very  strange  now,  faith 

Lace  made  of  the  shavings  of  deal  boards  !  'Fgad, 
sir,  you  travellers  see  very  strange  things  abroad, 
very  incredible  things  abroad,  indeed.  Well,  Fll 
have  a  cravat  of  the  very  same  lace  before  I 
come  home. 

Wild.  But,  sir,  what  preparations  have  you 
made  for  your  journey  ? 

Clin.  sen.  A  case  of  pocket-pistols  for  the  bra- 
voes,  and  a  swimming-girdle. 

Wild.  Why  these,  sir.? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  I'll  tell  you Sup- 
pose us  iu  Rome,  now;  away  goes  I  to  some 


ball— for  I'll  be  a  mighty  beau.  Then,  as  1  said, 
1  go  to  some  ball,  or  some  bear-baiting — 'tis  all 

one,   you   know then,  comes    a   fine    Italian 

bona  roba,  and  plucks  me  by  the  sleeve  :  Signior 
Angle,  Siguior  Angle — She's' a  very  line  lady'  ob- 
serve that — bignior  Angle,  says  she — Signora, 
says  1,  and  trips  after  lier  to  the  corner  of  a 
street,  suppose  it  Russel-street,  here,  or  any  other 
street ;   then,  you  know,  I  must  invite  her  to  the 

ta\  crn ;  I   can  do  no  less There   up  comes 

her  bravo ;  the  Italian  grows  saucy,  and  I  give 
him  an  English  dowse  u'  the  face  :  I  can  box, 

sir,  box  tightly ;   I  was  a  'prentice,  sir But, 

then,  sir,  he  whips  out  his  stiletto,  and  I  whips 
out  my  bull-dog — slaps  him  through,  trips  down 
stairs,  turns  the  corner  of  Russel-street  again, 
and  whips  me  into  the  ambassador's  train,  and 
there  I'm  safe  as  a  beau  behind  the  scenes. 

Wild.  Is  your  pistol  charged,  sir  ! 

Clm.  sen.  Only  a  brace  of  bullets,  that's  all, 
sir. 

Wild.  'Tis  a  very  fine  pistol,  truly ;  pray,  let 
me  see  it. 

Clin.  sen.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Wiid.  Ilark'e,  Mr  Jubilee,  can  you  digest  a 
brace  of  buliets  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  by  no  means  in  the  world,  sir. 

Wild.  I'll  try  the  strength  of  your  stomach, 
how  ever.     Sir,  you're  a  dead  man. 

[Piesenting  the  pistol  to  his  breast. 

Clin.  sen.  Consider,  dear  sir,  I  am  going  to 
the  Jubilee  :  when  I  come  home  again,  I  am  a 
dead  man  at  your  service. 

Wild.  Oh,  very  well,  sir;  but  take  heed  you 
are  not  choleric  for  the  future. 

Clin.  sen.  Choleric,  sir !  Oons,  I  design  to 
shoot  seven  Italians  in  a  week,  sir. 

TI^Yc^.  Sir,  you  won't  have  provocation. 

Clin.  sen.  Provocation,  sir .?  Zauns,  sir,  I'll  kill 
any  man  for  treading  upon  my  corns ;  and  there 
w  ill  be  a  devilish  throng  of  people  there ;  they 
say  that  all  the  princes  of  Italy  will  be  there. 

Wild.  And  all  the  fops  and  tiddlers  in  Eu- 
rope  But  the  use  of  your  swimming-girdle, 

pray,  sir.? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  that's  easy.  Suppose 
the  ship's  cast  away ;  now,  whilst  other  foolish 
people  are  busy  at  their  prayers,  I  whip  on  my 
swimming-girdle,  clap  a  month's  provision  in 
niy  pocket,  and  sails  me  away,  like  an  egg  in  a 
duck's  belly — And  harkee,  sir,  I  have  a  new  pro- 
ject in  my  head  :  where  d'ye  think  my  swimming- 
girdle  shall  carry  me  upon  this  occasion ?  'lis  a 
new  project. 

Wild.  Where,  sir.? 

Clin.  sen.  To  Civita  Vecchia,  faith  and  troth, 
and  so  save  the  charges  of  mv  passage,  ^^'c!l, 
sir,  you  must  pardon  me  now ;  I'm  going  to  see 
my  mistress.  [Exit. 

Wi/d.  This  fellow's  an  accomplished  ass  before 
he  goes  abroad.  Well,  this  Angelica  has  got  into 
my  heart,  and  1  can't  get  her  out  of  my  head. — 
I  must  pay  her  t'other  vijit.  [Exit, 
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SCENE  II. — LvPY  Dart  ing's  house. 
Enter  Angelica. 

Ang.  I'^nliappy  stotc  of  woman  !  vliosc  chief 
virtue  is  hut  ceienioiiy,  and  our  nuicli  l)()ii>t((l 
modesty  but  a  slavish  restraint.  The  strict  con- 
tiiitnient  on  our  words  makes  our  thoufrhts  ram- 
h\e.  more;  and  what  jjrescrves  onr  outwaifl 
fame,  destroys  our  inwanl  quiet.  'Tis  hard  that 
love  should  be  denied  the  priviiefie  of  hatred ; 
that  scandal  and  detraction  shouUl  be  so  much 
indulged,  yet  sacred  love  and  truth  debarred  our 
con\crsatioii. 

filter  Darling, CLTNcur.ujj/n/o;-,  awJDicky. 

Lodif  Dar.  This  is  my  dansliter,  cousin. 

Dick.  Now,  sir,  remember  your  tliree  scrapes. 

Clin.  jii».  [sdliifini;  Angki.ica.]  One,  two, 
thieo,  vour  humble  servant.  Was  not  that  right, 
Dicky"? 

Dick.  Aye  'faith,  sir ;  but  why  don't  you 
speak  to  her  ? 

Clin.jun.  I  bcs;  your  pardon,  Dicky  ;  I  know 
my  distance.  Would  you  have  me  speak  to  a 
lady  at  the  first  si^ht  ? 

Dick.  x\ye,  sir,  by  all  means ;  the  first  aim  is 
the  surest. 

Clin.jun.  Now,  for  a  good  jest,  to  make  her 

laui;h    heartily By  Jupiter   Amnion,    I'll  go 

give  her  a  kiss.  \^Goes  touards  htr. 

Enter  Wildair,  interposing. 

Wild.  'Tis  all  to  no  purpose ;  I  told  you  so 
liefore ;  your  pitiful  five  guineas  will  never  do. — 
You  may  go  ;   I'll  outbid  you. 

Clin.jun.  What,  the  devil !  the  madman's  here 
again. 

I.adi/  Dar.  Bless  me,  cousin,  what  d'ye  mean  ? 
AtTront  a  gentleman  of  his  quality  in  my  house? 

Clin.jun.  (Quality  ! — W'hy,  madam,  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  V)y  yoiu-  madmen,  and  your 
beaux,  and  your  quality — they're  all  alike,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Lddi/  Dar.  Pray,  sir,  walk  A\itli  me  into  tlu 
next  room. 

\_Exit  Lady  Darling,  leading  Cltnciifr. — 
Dicky  /(;//()?tj»g.] 

Ang.  Sir,  if  your  conversation  be  no  more  a- 
greealilc  than  'twas  the  last  time,  I  would  acKise 
you  to  make  your  visit  as  short  as  you  can. 

\\  ild.  The  ofiences  of  my  last  visit,  madam, 
horc  their  piuiishinent  in  the  comn)i^sion  ;  and 
have  made  me  as  uneasy  till  I  receive  pardon,  as 
M)ur  lady>5hip  can  be  till  I  sue  for  it. 

Ang.  Sir  ilarry,  I  did  not  well  tuiderstand  the 
cpfience,  and  must  therefore  proportion  it  to  the 
preatness  of  your  apology  ;  if  you  would,  tliere- 
foro,  have  me  think  it  light,  take  no  great  pains 
iti  an  excuse. 

11  //(/.  How  sweet  must  the  lips  be  that  guard 
that  tongue  !  Then,  madam,  no  more  of  past  of- 
fences ;  let  us   prepare  for  joys  to  come.     Let 


this  seal  my  pardon;  \Kisses  her  hand.]  and  this 
[Again.]  initiate  me  to  farther  happiness. 

Ang.  Hold,  sir — one  question,  sir  Harry,  and 
pray,  answer  plainly — D'ye  love  me? 

Willi.  Love  you!  Does  fire  ascend?  Do  hy- 
[locrites  dissemble  ?  Usurers  love  gold,  or  great 
men  flattery  ?  Doubt  these,  then  question  that  I 
love. 

Ang.  This  shews  your  gallantry,  sir,  but  not 
your  love. 

Wild.  \'iew  your  own  charms,  madam,  then 
juflge  my  passion  ;  your  beauty  ravishes  my  eye, 
your  voice  my  ear,  and  your  touch  has  thrilled 
my  melting  soul. 

Ang.  If  your  words  be  real,  'tis  in  your  poxyer 
to  raise  an  equal  flame  in  me. 

Wild.  Nay,  then,  I  seize 

Ang.  Hold,  sir  !  'tis  also  possible  to  make  me 
detest  and  scqrn  you  worse  than  the  most  profli- 
gate of  your  deceiving  sex. 

Wild.  Ha  !  A  very  odd  turn  this  !  I  hope, 
madam,  you  only  alTect  anger,  because  you  know 
your  frowns  are  becoming. 

Ang.  Sir  Harry,  you  being  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  designs,  can  best  understand  whether 
my  anger  should  be  real  or  dissembled ;  think 
wiiat  strict  modesty  should  bear,  then  judge  of 
my  resentment. 

Wild.  Strict  modesty  should  bear  !  Why,  faith, 
madam,  I  believe,  the  strictest  modesty  may  bear 
fifty  guineas,  and  I  don't  believe  'twill  bear  one 
farthing  more. 

Ang.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Wild.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  mean,  if 
you  go  to  that  ?  I  think,  now,  fifty  guineas  is  a  fine 
otrer  for  your  strict  modesty,  as  you  call  it. 

Ang.  'Tis  more  charitable,  sir  Ilarry,  to  charge 
the  impertinence  of  a  man  of  your  figure  on  his 
detect  in  understanding,  than  on  his  want  of 
manners — I  am  afraid  you're  mad,  sir. 

11  //(/.  Why,  madam,  you're  enough  to  make 
any  man  mad.     'Sdeath,  are  you  not  a 

Ang.  What,  sir? 

Wild.  Wliy,  a  lady  of — strict  modesty,  if  you 
will  ha\e  it  so. 

Ang.  I  shall  never  hereafter  trust  common  re- 
j)ort,  which  represented  you,  sir,  a  man  of  honour, 
wit,  and  breeding  ;  for  I  find  you  very  deficient 
in  them  all  three.  [E.rit  Angklica. 

Wild.  Now  I  find  that  the  strict  preten- 
ces which  the  ladies  of  pleasure  make  to  strict 
modesty,  is  the  reason  why  those  of  quality  are 
ashamed  to  wear  it. 

Enter  Vizard. 

r/r.  Ah,  sir  Ilarry!  have  I  cauglit  you? — • 
Well,  and  what  success? 

Wild.  Success  !  'Tis  a  shame  for  you  young 
fellows  in  town  here  to  let  the  wenches  grow  so 
saucy.  I  olfered  her  fifty  guineas,  and  she  was' 
in  her  airs  presently,  and  flew  away  in  a  huff. — 
[  could  have  had  a  brace  of  countesses  in  Pari^ 
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for  half  the  money,  and /'c  voiis  remercie  into  tlie 
bari;ain. 

Viz.  Gone  in  her  airs,  say  you  !  And  did  not 
yon  follow  her  ? 

Wild.  Whither  should  I  follow  her  ? 

Viz.  Into  her  bed-chamber,  man  ;  she  went  on 
purpose.  You  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  not  im- 
derstand  that  a  lady's  best  pleased  when  she 
puts  on  her  airs,  as  you  call  it  ! 

Wild.  She  talked  to  me  of  strict  modesty,  and 
stuff. 

Viz.  Certainly.  Most  women  magnify  their 
modesty,  for  the  same  reason  that  cowards  boast 
their  courage — because  they  have  least  on't. — 
Come,  come,  sir  Harry,  when  you  make  your 
next  assault,  encourage  your  spirits  with  brisk 
Burgundy  :  if  you  succeed,  'tis  well ;  if  not,  vou 
have  a  fair  excuse  for  your  rudeness.  I'll  go  in, 
and  make  your  peace  for  wliat's  past.  Oh,  I  had 
almost  forgot — Colonel  Standard  wants  to  speak 
with  you  about  some  business. 

Wild.  I'll  wait  upon  him  presently  ;  d'ye  know 
where  he  may  be  found  ? 

Viz.  In  the  piazza  of  Covent-Gardcn,  about  an 
liour  hence,  I  promised  to  see  him ;  and  tiiere 
you  may  meet  him — to  have  your  throat  cut. 
l^Asidc^  I'll  go  in  and  intercede  for  you. 

Wild.  But  no  foul  play  with  the  lady,  Vizard. 

[Exit. 

Viz.  No  fair  play,  I  can  assure  you.        [Exit. 

SCENE   IIL— r//e  Street   before  Lurewell's 
Lodgings. 

Clixcher  senior,   a«f^  Lurewell,    coquetting 
in  the  balcony.     Enter  Standard. 

Stcmd.  How  weak  is  reason  in  disputes  of  love  ■' 
That  daring  reason,  which  so  oft  pretends  to 
question  works  of  high  omnipotence,  yet  poorly 
truckles  to  our  weakest  passions,  and  yields  im- 
plicit faith  to  foolish  love,  paying  blind  zeal  to 
faithless  women's  eyes.  I've  heard  her  falsehood 
%vith  such  pressing  proofs,  that  I  no  longer  should 
distrust  it.  Yet  still  my  love  would  baffle  de- 
monstration, and  make  impossibilities  seem  pro- 
bable. [Looks  up.]  Ha!  That  fool,  too!  What, 
stoop  so  low  as  that  animal  ? — Tis  true,  women 
once  fallen,  like  cowards  in  despair,  will  stick  at 
nothing ;  there's  no  medium  in  their  actions. 
They  must  be  Ijright  as  angels,  or  black  as  fiends. 
Rui  now  for  my  revenge;  I'll  kick  her  cully  be- 
fore her  face,  call  her  whore,  curse  the  whole 
sex,  and  leave  her.  [Goes  in. 

LuREWELL  comes  dozen  with  Clincher  senior. 
The  Scene  changes  to  a  Dining-Room. 

Jjiire.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  it  is  my  husband  !  What 
will  become  of  yon  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Ah,  your  husband  !  Oh,  F  shall  be 
murdered  !  What" shall  I  do  ?  Where  shall  I  run? 
I'll  creep  into  an  oven  ;  I'll  climb  up  the  cliim- 
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ney;  I'll  fly;  I'll   swim; 1  wish  to   the  Lord 

I  were  at  the  Jubilee  now ! 

JMre.  Can't  you  think  of  any  thing,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Think  !  not  I ;  I  never  could  think 
to  any  purpose  in  mv  life. 

Lure.  What  do  you  want,  sir.' 

Enter  Tom  Erraxd. 

Err.  Madam,  I  am  looking  for  sir  Harry 
Wildair ;  I  saw  him  come  in  here  this  morning; 
and  did  imagine  he  might  be  here  still,  if  he  is 
not  gone. 

Lure.  A  lucky  hit  !  Here,  friend,  change 
clothes  with  this  gentleman  ;  quickly,  strip. 

Clin.  sen.  Ay,  ay,  quickly,  strip ;  I'll  give  you 
half  a  crown  to  boot.     Come  here;  so. 

[Thcii  change  clothes. 

Lure.  Now,  slip  you  [To  Clin,  sen.]  down 
stairs,  and  wait  at  the  door  till  my  husband  be 
gone;  and  get  yon  in  there  [To  the  ¥orter^  till 
1  call  you.  [Puts  Ekraxd  in  the  next  room. 

Enter  Standard. 

Oil,  feir,  are  you  come  ?  I  wonder,  sir,  how  you 
have  the  confidence  to  approach  me  after  so  base 
a  trick  ? 

Stand.  Oh,  madam,  all  your  artifices  won't  avail. 

Lure.  Nav,  sir,  your  artifices  won't  avail.  I 
thought,  sir,  that  I  gave  you  caution  enough  a- 
gainst  troubhng  me  with  sir  Harry  Wiidair's  com- 
pany, when  I  sent  his  letters  back  by  you  ?  yet 
you,  forsooth,  must  tell  him  where  I  lodged,  and 
expose  me  again  to  his  impertinent  courtship  ! 

Stand.  I  expose  yon  to  his  courtship  ! 

Lure.  I'll  lay  my  life  you'll  deny  it  now.  Come, 
come,  sir ;  a  pitiful  lie  is  as  scandalous  to  a  red 
coat,  as  an  oath  to  a  black.  Did  not  sir  Harry 
iiimself  tell  me,  that  he  found  out,  by  you,  where 
I  lodged  ? 

Stand.  You're  all  lies  ;  first,  your  heart  is 
false;  your  eyes  are  double;  one  look  belies 
another;  and  then,  your  tongue  <loes  contradict 
tliem  all — Madam,  I  see  a  little  devil  just  now 
uammering  out  a  lie  in  your  pericranium. 

Lure.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  he's  in  the  right 
)n't.  [Aside.]  Hold,  sir,  you  have  got  the  play- 
house cant  upon  your  tongue,  and  think,  that  wit 
may  privilege  your  railing  :  but,  I  must  tell  you, 
-ir,  tliat  what  is  satire,  upon  the  stage,  is  ill  man- 
:iers  here. 

Stand.  What  is  feigned  upon  the  stage,  is  here, 
in  reality,  real  falsehttod.  Yes,  yes,  madam — I 
exposed  you  to  the  courtship  of  your  fool  Clin- 
cher, too;  1  hope  your  female  wiles  will  impose 
that  upon  me also 

Lure.  Clincher  !  Nay,  now,  you're  stark  mad. 
I  know  no  such  person. 

Statid.  Oh,  woman  in  perfection!  not  know 
hin»  ?  'Slife,  madam,  can  my  eyes,  my  piercing 
jealous  eyes,  he  so  deluded?  Nay,  nuidam,  my 
nose  could  not  mistake  him ;  for  I  smelt  the  fop 
by  hhpulvilio  from  the  balconydown  to  the  street, 
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jAire.  The  balcony  !  Ha,  lia,  ha  !  the  balco- 
ny !  I'll  be  haiiued  but  be  has  mistaken  sir  Harry 
\Vildair's  footman  with  a  new  Frcncli  hvcry  for 
a  beau  ! 

StitiuL  'Sdeatli,  madam,  wliat  is  there  in  me 
that  looks  hke  a  cully?  Did  not  I  see  him? 

lAire.  No,  no,  vou  could  not  see  him;  you're 
dreaming;,  colonel.  Will  you  believe  your  eyes, 
now  that  I  have  rubbed  them  open? — Here,  you 
friend. 

Enicr  Eur.AND  in  Ci  ixcheu  senior's  clothes. 

Stand.  This  Is  illusion  all ;  my  eyes  conspire 
as^ainst  themselves.  'Tis  Icj^erdemain  ! 
^  Lure.  Leirerdcmain  !  Is  that  all  your  acknovv- 
led2;ment  for  your  rude  beiiaviourr — Oh,  what  a 
curse  is  it  to  love  as  I  do  ! — Hut  don't  presume 
too  tar,  sir,  on  my  atlection  :  for  such  ungenerous 
usage  will  soon  return  my  tired  heart. —  Begone, 
sir,  [To  the  I'orter.]  to  your  impertinent  master, 
and  tell  him  I  shall  never  be  at  leisure  to  receive 
any  of  his  troublesome  visits.  Send  to  me  to 
know  when  I  should  be  at  home  I—Begone,  sir  ! 
I  am  sure  he  has  made  me  an  unfortunate  wo- 
man. .     [Weeps. 

Sta7ul.  Xav,  then,  there  is  no  certainly  in  na- 
ture ;  and  truth  is  only  falsehood  well  disiiuised. 

Lure.  Sir,  had  not  I  ov.ned  my  fond,  foolish 
passion,  I  should  not  have  been  subject  to  such 
'.mjust  suspicions:  but  it  is  an  ungrateiul  return. 

[WeepiiiL'. 

Stand.  Now,  where  are  all  my  firm  resolves  ' 
I  will  believe  her  just.  My  passion  raised  my 
iealousv ;  then,  why  may'nt  love  be  as  blind  in 
Viudinsifaults,  as  in  excusing  them  .? — I  hope,  ma- 
dam, vou'll  pardon  me,  since  jealousy,  that  niag- 
nified  my  suspicion,  is  as  much  the  etfectof  love, 
as  mv  easiness  in  being  satisfied. 

Liue.  Easiness  in  being  satisfied  !  You  men 
have  got  an  insolent  way  of  extorting  pardon,  by 
persisting  in  your  faults.  No,  no,  sir;  cherish 
your  suspicions,  and  feed  iipon  your  jealousy : 
'tis  fit  meat  for  your  squeamish  stomach. 

With  me  all  women  should  this  rule  pursue: 

Who  think  us  false,  should  never  find  us  true. 
[Exit  in  a  rage. 

Enter  CLiNcnr.R  senior  in  the  porter's  clothes. 

Clin.  sen.  Well,  intriguing  is  the  prettiest,  plea- 
>antest  thins:  for  a  man  of  my  parts.  How  shall 
we  lausrhat  the  husband  when  he  is  gone? — How 
sillily  he  looks!  He's  in  labour  of  horns  already. 
To  make  a  colonel  a  cuckold  !  Twill  be  rare 
news  for  the  alderman.  [Apart. 

Stand.  All  this  sir  Harry  has  occasioned  ;  but 
he's  brave,  and  will  atford  me  a  just  revenge. 
Oil,  this  is  the  porter  1  sent  the  challenge  by — 
Well,  sir,  have  you  found  him  ? 

C/in.  sen.  What  the  devil  does  he  mean  now  ? 

Si  and.  1  lave  vou  given  sir  I  larry  the  note,  fellow  ? 

C/in.  sen.  The  note!   What  note? 

Stand.  The  letter,  blockhead,  which  I  sent  by 
vou  to  sir  Harry  Wildair.     Have  you  seen  him  ? 


Clin.  sen.  Oh,  lord,  what  shall  I  say  now  ? 
Seen  him?  Yes,  sir — No,  sir.  I  have,  sir — I 
have  not,  sir. 

Stand.  The  fellow's  mad  !  Answer  mc  direct- 
ly, sirrah,  or  I'll  break  your  head. 

Clin.  sen.  I  know  sir  Harry  very  well,  sir;  but, 
as  to  the  note,  sir,  I  can't  remember  a  word 
on't :   truth  is,  I  have  a  very  bad  memory. 

Stand.  Oh,  sir,  I'll  quicken  your  memory. 

[Strikes  him. 

C/in.  sen.  Zauns,  sir,  hold  ! — I  did  give  him 
the  note. 

Stand.  And  what  answer? 

Clin.  sen.  I  mean,  I  did  not  give  him  the  note. 

Stand.  What,  d'ye  banter,  rascal? 


[Strikes  him  again. 

r  1 


Clin.  sen.  Hold,  sir,  hold  !  He  did  send  aa 
answer. 

Stand.  ^Vhat  was't,  villain  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  truly,  sir,  I  have  forgot  it :  I 
told  you  that  I  had  a  very  treacherous  memory. 

Stand.  I'll  engage  you  shall  re:neniber  me  this 
month,  rascal.  [Beats  him  off;  and  exit. 

Enter  Lurevvem.  and  Parly. 

Lure.  Fort-bon,  fort-bon,  fort-bon  !  This  is 
better  than  I  expected ;  but  fortune  still  helps 
the  industrious. 

Enter  Clincher  senior. 

Clin.  sen.    Ah  !   the  devil  take   all  intriguing, 

say  I,  and  him  who  first  invented  canes That 

cursed  colonel  has  got  such  a  knack  of  beating 
his  men,  that  he  has  left  the  mark  of  a  collar  of 
bandiliers  about  my  shoulders. 

Lure.  Oh,  my  poor  gentleman  !  and  was  it 
beaten  ? 

C/in.  sen.  Yes,  I  have  been  beaten.  But  whcre's 
my  clothes  ?  my  clothes  ? 

Lure.  What,  you  won't  leave  me  so  soon,  my 
dear,  will  ye  ? 

Clin.  sen.  \V]\\  ye  ! — If  ever  I  peep  into  a  co- 
lonel's tent  again,  may  I  be  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet !  But  my  clothes,  madam. 

Lure.  I  sent  the  porter  down  stairs  with  them : 
did  not  you  meet  him  ? 

C//H.  sen.  jMcet  him  !  No;  not  T. 

Par.  No  ! — He  went  out  at  the  back-door,  and 
is  run  clear  away,  I'm  afraid. 

Clin.  sen.  Gone,  say  you,  and  with  my  clothes, 
my  fine  .lubilec   clothes  ? — Oh,    the  rogue,   the 

thief! — I'll  have  him  hanged  for  murder But 

how  shall  r  get  home  in  this  pickle  ? 

Par.  I'm  afraid,  sir,  the  colonel  will  be  back, 
presently,  for  lie  dines  at  home. 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  then,  I  must  sneak  off. 
Was  ever  such  an  unfortunate  lieau, 
To  have  his  back  well  thrashed,  and  lost  his  coat 
also  ?  [Exit  Clincher  sen. 

Lure.  Thus,  the  noble  poet  spoke  truth  : 
Nothing  suits  worse  with  vice  than  want  of  sense: 
Fools  are  still  wicke.l  at  their  own  expence. 

Par.  Methiukb,  madam,  tiie  injuries  you  have 
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suffered  by  men  must  be  veiy  great,  to  raise  such 
heavy  resentments  against  the  whole  sex. 

Lure.  Tlie  greatest  injury  that  woman  could 
sustain  :  they  robbed  me  ot'  that  jewel,  which, 
preserved,  exalts  our  sex  almost  to  angels  :  but, 
destroyed,  debases  us  below  the  worst  ol"  brutes, 
mankind. 

I^ar.  But,  I  think,  madam,  your  anger  should 
be  only  confined  to  the  author  of  yuur  wrongs. 

Lure.  The  author  !  Alas,  I  know  him  not, 
which  makes  my  wrongs  the  greater. 

Far.  Not  know  him.?  '  lis  odd,  madam,  that  a 
man  should  rob  you  of  that  same  jewel  you  men- 
tioned, and  you  not  know  him. 

Lure.  Leave  trilling  :  'tis  a  subject  that  al- 
ways sours  my  temper :  but  since,  by  thy  faithful 
service,  I  have  some  reason  to  contide  in  your 
secrecy,  hear  the  strange  relation. — Some  twelve 
years  ago,  I  lived  at  my  father's  house  in  Oxford- 
shire, blest  with  innocence,  the  ornamental,  hut 
weak  guard  of  blooming  beauty  :  I  was  tiicn  just 
fifteen,  an  age  fatal  to  the  female  ?ex.  Our  y(juth 
io  tempting,  our  innocence  credulous,  ronumccs 
moviiiix,  love  powtrful,  and  men  arc — villains. 
Then  it  happened,  that  three  young  gentlemen 
from  the  university,  coming  into  the  country,  and 
being  benighted,  and  strangers,  called  at  my  fa- 
ther's :  he  was  very  ghul  of  their  company,  and 
offered  them  the  entertainment  of  his  house. 

Par.  Which  they  accepted,  no  doubt.  Oh, 
these  strolling  collegians  are  never  abroad,  but 
upon  some  mischief. 

Lure.  Ihey  had  some  private  frolic  or  design 
in  their  heads,  as  appeared  by  their  not  naming 
one  anotlier,  which  my  father  perceiving,  out  of 
civility  made  no  inquiry  into  their  aifuirs;  two 
of  them  had  a  heavy,  pedantic,  university  air ;  a 
sort  of  disagreeable  scholastic  bocjrishness  in  their 
behaviour ;  but  the  third ■ 

Pur.  Ah,  the  third,  nradam — the  third  of  all 
things,  they  say,  is  very  critical. 

Lure.  He  was — but  in  short,  nature  cut  him 
out  for  my  undoing ;  he  seemed  to  be  about 
eighteen. 

Par.  A  fit  match  for  your  fifteen  as  could  be. 

Lure.  He  had  a  genteel  sweetness  in  his  fare, 
a  graceful  comeliness  in  his  person,  and  his 
tongue  was  fit  to  sooth  soft  innocence  into  ruin. 
His  very  looks  were  witty,  and  his  expressive 
eyes  spoke  softer,  prettier  things,  than  words 
could  frame. 

Par.  There  will  be  mischief  by  and  by;  I  never 
heard  a  woman  talk  so  much  of  eyes,  but  there 
were  tears  presently  after. 

Lure.  His  discourse  was  directed  to  my  father, 
but  his  looks  to  me.  After  supper,  I  went  to  my 
chamber,  and  read  Cassandra,  then  went  to  bod, 
and  dreamed  of  him  all  night,  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  made  verses,  so  fell  desperately  in  love. 
My  father  was  so  well  pleased  with  their  conver- 
sation, that  he  begged  their  company  next  day  ; 
they  consented,  anil  next  night,  Parly 
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Par.  Ah  !  next  night,  madam- 
(I'm  afraid)  was  a  night,  indeed. 

Lure.  He  bribed  my  maid,  with  his  gold,  out 
of  her  honestv ;  and  me,  with  his  rhetoric,  out  of 
my  honour — She  admitted  him  into  n»y  chamber, 
and  there  he  vowed,  and  swore,  and  wept,  and 
sighed and  conquered.  ]V(ejjs. 

Par.  A-lack-a-(lay,  poor  fifteen  !  [MVryw. 

Lvre.  He  swore  that  he  would  come  down 
from  Oxford  in  a  fortnight,  and  marry  me. 

Par.  The  old  bait,  the  old  bait — I  was  cheat- 
ed just  so  myself.  \_Aside.].  But  had  not  you  the 
wit  to  know  his  name  all  this  while? 

Lure.  Alas  !  what  wit  had  innocence  like 
mine  ?  He  told  me,  that  he  vt-as  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  his  companions  of  concealing  hmiself  then, 
but  that  he  would  write  to  me  m  two  days,  and 
let  me  know  his  name  and  quality.  After  all  the 
binding  oaths  of  constancy,  joining  hands,  ex- 
chanwiug  hearts,  I  gave  him  a  rhig  with  this 
motto  :  Love  and  honour  : — then  we  parfed,  and 
1  never  saw  the  dear  deceiver  more. 

Pur.  No,  nor  never  will,  I  warrant  you. 

Lure.  I  need  not  tell  my  griefs,  which  my 
father's  death  made  a  fair  pretence  for ;  he  lel't 
me  sole  heiress  and  executrix  to  three  thousand 
pounds  a-vear :  at  last,  my  love  for  this  single 
dissembler  turned  to  a  hatred  of  the  whole  sex ; 
and,  to  direct  rny  melancholy,  and  make  my  large 
fortune  subservient  to  ray  pleasure  and  revenge, 
I  went  to  travel,  where,  in  most  courts  of  Europe, 
I  have  done  some  execution.  Here  1  will  play 
my  last  scene  :  then  retire  to  my  country-house, 
live  solitary,  and  die  a  penitent. 

Par.  Biit  don't  you  still  love  this  fair  dissem- 
bler? 

Lure.  Most  certainly.  'Tis  love  of  him  that, 
keeps  my  anger  warm,  representing  the  baseness 
of  mankind  full  in  view  ;  and  makes  my  resent- 
ments work — We  shall  have  that  old  impertinent 
letcher.  Smuggler,  here  to-night ;  I  have  a  plot  to 
swinge  him,  and  his  precise  nephew.  Vizard. 

Par.  I  think,  madam,  you  manage  every  body 
that  conies  in  your  way. 

LMre.  No,  Parly ;  those  men,  whose  preten- 
sions I  found  just  and  honourable,  I  fairly  dis- 
missed, by  letting  them  know  my  firm  resolutions 
never  to  niarry.  But  those  villains  that  would 
attempt  my  honour,  I've  seldom  failed  to  ma- 
nage. 

Par.  What  d'ye  think  of  the  colonel,  madam? 
I  suppose  his  designs  are  honourable. 

Lure.  That  man's  a  riddle  ;  there's  something 
of  honour  in  his  temper  that  pleases ;  I'm  sure 
he  loves  me,  too,  because  he's  soon  jealous,  and 
soon  satisfied.  But  he's  a  man  still.  V\  hen  I 
once  tried  his  pulse  about  marriiige,  his  blood 
ran  as  low  as  a  coward's.  He  swore,  indeed,  that 
he  loved  me,  but  could  not  many  me,  forsooth, 
because  he  was  engasicd  elsewhere.  So  poor  a 
pretence  made  me  disdain  his  passion,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been   uneasy  to  me,- 
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lianj!;  lum,  I  iiavc  teased  liim  cnouiih — Besides, 
['ally,  I  Le^in  to  be  tired  of  niyre\eni;c:  but, 
tins  hubS  and  i;uiiica  I  must  maul  unce  more.  I'll 
liaiul.-'el  his  women's  clothes  for  him.  Go,  get  me 
(jea  and  ink ;  I  must  write  to  Vizard,  loo. 


iMirtune,  this  once  assist  me  as  before  : 
Two  such  machines  can  never  work  in  vain, 
As  thy  jjiojiitious  wiieel,  and  my  project  ins;  brain. 

[Exeunt . 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — Covent  Garden. 


Wi\.vi\ii\  ft/it/SxANDAKD  iiiccting. 

Stand.  1 1  HOUC.iiT,  sir  Harry,  to  liave  met  yon 
ere  this  in  a  more  convenient  place ;  but,  since 
my  wroncs  were  without  ceremony,  my  revenge 
shall  he  so,  too.     Draw,  sir. 

II Ud.  Draw,  sir!  What  shall  I  draw.? 

inland.  Come,  come,  sir,  I  like  your  facetious 
hmiiour  well  enough  ;  it  shews  courage  and 
imcoiKcrn.  I  know  you  brave ;  and  therefore 
u>;e  von  thus. Draw  your  sword. 

Wild.  Xay,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  draw ;  but, 
the  devil  take  me  if  I  fight.  Perhaps,  colonel, 
this  is  the  prettiest  blade  you  have  seen. 

Stand.  1  doubt  not  but  the  arm  is  good  ;  and, 
therefore,  think  both  worth  my  resentment. 
Come,  sir. 

Wi/d.  But,  ])rithee,  colonel,  dost  think  that  I 
am  such  a  madman,  as  to   send   my  soul  to  the 

devil,  and  botly  to  the  worms upon  every 

tool's  errand }  [Aside. 

Stand.  I  hope  you're  no  coward,  sir. 

Willi.  Coward,  sir!  [  have  eight  thousand 
pounds  a-ycar,  sir. 

Stand.  You  fought  in  Flanders,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Wild.  Ay,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  wore  a 
red  coat ;   because  'twas  fashionable. 

Stand.  Sir,  you  fouirlit  a  J''rench  count  in 
Paris. 

Wild.  True,  sir ;  but  there  was  no  danger  of 
lands  nor  tenements  :  besides,  he  was  a  beau, 
like  myself.  Mow  you're  a  soldier,  colonel,  and 
lighting's  your  trade ;  anrl  I  think  it  downright 
madness  to  contend  with  any  man  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

Stand.  Come,  sir,  no  more  dallying;  I  shall 
take  \ery  unseemly  methods,  if  you  don't  shew 
yourself  a  gentleman. 

Wild.  A  gentleman  !  Why,  there  again,  now. 
A  gentleman  !  I  tell  you  once  more,  colonel,  that 
I  am  a  baronet,  and  have  eight  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  I  can  dance,  sing,  ride,  fence,  under- 
stand  thi-  languages Now,  1  can't  conceive 

how  runnins!  you  through  the  body  should  con- 
tribute one  jot  more  to  iny  gentility.  Hut,  i)ray, 
colonel,  I  had  forgot  to  ask  you,  what's  the  (juar- 
rei .' 

Stand.  A  woman,  sir. 

Will.  Then  I  put  up  my  sword.     Take  iicr. 

Stand.  Sir,  my  honour's  concerned. 

Wild.  Nay,  if  your  honour  be  concerned  with 


a  woman,  get  it  out  of  her  hands  as  soon  as  you 
can.  An  honourable  lover  is  the  greatest  .slave 
in  nature:  some  will  say,  the  greatest  fool.  Come, 
come,  colonel,  that  is  something  about  the  lady 
Lurewell,  I  warrant ;  I  can  give  you  satisfaction 
in  that  atlair. 

Stand.  Do  so,  tlicn,  immediately. 

Wild.  Put  up  your  sword  fii'st;  you  know  I 
dare  tight  :  but  [  had  much  rather  make  you  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  I  can  assure  you,  this 
lady  will  prove  too  hard  for  one  of  your  temper. 
You  have  too  much  honour,  too  much  in  con- 
science, to  be  a  favourite  with  the  ladies. 

Stand.  I'm  assured,  sir,  she  never  gave  you 
any  encouragement. 

Wild.  A  man  can  never  hear  reason  with  a 
sword  in  his  liand.  Sheath  your  weapon ;  and 
then,  if  I  don't  satisfy  you,  sheath  it  in  my  body. 

Stand.  Give  me  but  demonstration  of  her 
granting  you  any  favour,  and  it  is  enough, 

IT//f/.  Will  you  take  my  word.? 

Statid.  Pardon  me,  sir — I  cannot. 

Wild.  NN  ill  you  believe  your  own  eyes.? 

Stand.  ' lis  ten  to  one  whether  I  shall  or  no ; 
they  have  deceived  me  already. 

Wild.  That's  hard — but  some  means  I  shall  de- 
\ise  for  your  satistaction — we  must  fly  this  place, 
else  that  cluster  of  mob  will  o\  erwhelm  us. 

[Exeuitt. 

Enter  mob  ;    Tom  Enn.AMi's  zt  ife   hurrying  in 
Clinciiek,  sen.  in  I'.iuiand's  c/o(/ies. 

Wife.  Oh  !  the  villain,  the  rogue,  he  has  mur- 
dered my  husband.     Ah,  my  poor  Timothy  ! 

[Crying. 

Clin.  se)i.  Dem  your  Timothy  !  your  husband 
has  murdered  me,  woman ;  for  he  has  carried 
away  my  tine  jubilee  clothes. 

Wife.  Aye,  you  cut-throat,  have  you  not  got 
his  clothes  upon  your  back  there  ?  Neighbours, 
don't  yon  know  poor  Timothy's  coat  and  apron? 

j\Iob.  Aye,  aye,  it  is  the  same. 

1st  Mob.  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  neigh- 
bours .? 

Qd  Mob.  We'll  pidl  him  in  jjieces. 

1*7  Mub.  No,  no;  then  we  may  be  lianged  for 
murder;  but  we'll  drown  him. 

Clin.  sen.  Ah,  good  people,  pray  don't  drown 
nu  ;  for  I  never  learned  to  swim  in  all  my  life. 
Ah,  this  plaguy  intriguing  ! 

Alob.  Away  with  him !  away  with  him  to  the 
Thames ! 
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Clin.  sen.  Oh  !  if  I  had  but  my  swimming  gir- 
dle now ! 

Enter  Constable. 

Con.  Hold,  neiglibours  ;  I  command  the  peace. 

Wife.  Oh,  Mr  Constable,  here's  a  rogue  that 
has  murdered  my  husband,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
clothes. 

Con.  Murder  and  robbery  !  then  he  must  be  a 
gentleman.  Hands  oft',  there  ;  he  must  not  be 
abused.  Give  an  account  of  yourself.  Are  you 
a  gentleman  ? 

Clin,  sen.  No,  sir,  I'm  a  beau. 

Con.  A  beau  !  Then  you  have  killed  nobody, 
I'm  persuaded.  How  came  you  by  these  clothes, 
sir? 

Clin.  sen.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  walking 
along,  sir,  I  don't  know  how,  sir,  I  cannot  tell 
wliere,  sir,  and  so  the  porter  and  I  changed 
clothes,  sir. 

Con,  Very  well.  The  man  speaks  reason,  and 
like  a  gentleman. 

Wife.  But  pray,  Mr  Constable,  ask  him  how 
he  changed  viothes  with  him? 

Con.  Silence,  woman,  and  don't  disturb  the 
court.      Well,  sir,  how  did  you  change  clothes  ? 

Clin.  sen.  vVhy,  sir,  lie  pulled  off  my  coat,  and 
I  drew  off"  his :  so  1  put  on  his  coat,  and  he  put 
on  mine. 

Con.  Why,  neighbour,  I  don't  find  that  he's 
guilty  :  search  him ;  and,  if  he  carries  no  arms 
about  him,  we'll  let  him  go. 

[Thei/  seai'ch  his  pockets,  and  pull  out  his  pis- 
tols.] 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  gemini  !  my  jubilee  pistols  ! 

Con.  What,  a  case  of  pistols  !  then  the  case  is 
plain.  Speak,  what  are  you,  sir  ?  whence  came 
you,  and  whither  go  you  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Sir,  I  came  from  Ilussel-street,  and 
am  going  to  the  jubilee. 

Wfe.  You  shall  go  to  the  gallows,  you  rogue. 

Con.  Away  with  him !  away  with  him  to 
Newgate,  straight ! 

Clin.  sen.  I  shall  go  to  the  jubilee,  now,  in- 
deed. 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Wildair  and  Standard. 

Wild.  In  short,  colonel,  'tis  all  nonsense  :  fight 
for  a  woman  !  hard  by  is  the  lady's  house ;  if  you 
please  we'll  wait  on  her  togctlur  :  you  shall  draw 
your  sword  ;  I'll  draw  my  snutV-hux  :  you  shall 
produce  your  wounds  received  in  svar;  I'll  relate 
mine  by  Cupid's  dart:  you  shall  look  big;  I'll 
ogle:  you  shall  swear;  I'll  sigh  :  you  shall  sa, 
sa,  and  I'll  couprc ;  and  if  she  flies  not  ti>  my 
arms  like  a  hawk  to  its  perch,  my  dancing-mus- 
ter deserves  to  be  dannied. 

Stand.  With  the  generality  of  women,  I  grant 
you,  these  arts  may  prevail. 

Wild.    Generality   of  women  !    Why,   there 


again,  you're  out.     They're  all  alike,  sir  :  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  that  was  particular,  but  one. 

Stand.  \Vlio  was  slie,  pray  ? 

Wild.  Penelope,  I  think  she's  called,  and  that's 
a  poetical  story,  t(jo.  When  will  you  lind  a  poet, 
in  our  age,  make  a  woman  so  chaste  ? 

Stand.  Well,  sir  Harry,  your  tacetious humour 
can  disguise  falsehood,  and  make  calumijv  puss 
for  satire ;  but  you  have  promised  me  ocular  de- 
munstration  that  she  favours  you :  make  that 
good,  and  1  shall  then  niamtain  Vaith  and  female 
to  be  as  inconsistent  as  truth  and  falsehood. 

Wild.  Nay,  by  what  you  told  me,  I  am  satisfi- 
ed that  she  imposes  on  us  all :  and  Vizard,  too, 
seems  what  I  still  suspected  him :  but  his  li(jnesty 
once  mistrusted,  spoils  his  knavery.  But  will 
you  be  convinced,  if  our  plot  succeeds? 

Stand.  I  rely  on  your  word  and  honour,  sir 
Harry  ;  which,  if  I  doubted,  my  distrust  would 
cancel  the  obligation  of  their  security. 

Wild.  Then  meet  me  half  an  hour  hence,  at 
the  Rummer ;  you  must  obliac  me  by  taking  a 
hearly  glass  with  me,  toward  the  fitting  me  out  for 
a  certain  project,  which  this  nii{ht  I  undertake. 

Stand.  I  guess,  by  the  preparation,  that  wo- 
man's the  design. 

Wild.  Yes,  faith  !  I  am  taken  dangerous  ill 
vyith  two  foolish  maladies,  modesty  and  love  :  the 
first  I'll  cure  with  Burgundy,  and"  my  lo>e  by  a 
night's  lodging  with  the  damsel.  A  sure  remedy. 
Proliatum  est. 

Stand.  I'll  certainly  meet  you,  sir. 

[Exeunt  sever  all  i/. 

Enter  Clincher  ji/?j/o;'  and  Dicky. 

Clin.  All,  Dicky,  this  Lond(m  is  a  sad  place,  a 
sad,  vicious  place :  I  wish  that  I  w  ere  in  the 
country  again.  And  this  brother  of  mine — I'm 
sorry  he's  so  great  a  rake  :  I  had  rather  see  him 
dead,  than  see  him  thus. 

Dick.  Aye,  sir,  he'll  spend  his  whole  estate  at 
this  same  jubilee.  Who  d'ye  think  lives  at  this 
same  jubilee  ? 

Clin,  ^^'ho,  pray? 

Dick.  The  Pope. 

Clin.  The  devil  he  does  !  my  brother  go  to  the 
place  where  the  Pope  dwells  !  he's  bewitched, 
sure  ! 

Enter  Tom  Errand  in  Clincher  seniors 
clothes. 

Dick.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  is,  for  he's  strange- 
ly altered. 

Clin.  Altered  !  why,  he  looks  like  a  Jesuit  al- 
ready. 

Err.  This  lace  will  sell.  What  a  blockhead 
was  the  fellow  to  trust  nic  with  his  coat  i  If  I 
can  get  cross  the  garden,  down  to  the  water-side, 
I  am  pretty  secure. 

[Aside. 

Clin.  Brother !  Alaw  I  Oh,  gemini !  Are  you 
my  brother  ? 
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Dick.  T  seize  you  in  the  king's  name,  sir. 

Err.  Oil,  lord  !  should  this  prove  some  parli- 
auu'iit  mail,  now  ! 

C/i».  Speak,  you  rogue,  what  arc  you  ? 

Err.  A  poor  porter,  sir,  and  going  of  an  er- 
rand. 

Dick.  Wliat  errand  ?  speak,  you  rogue. 

Err.  A  fool's  errand,  I'lu  afraid. 

C/in.  Who  sent  you? 

Err.  A  heau,  sir. 

Diik.  No,  no;  the  rogue  lias  murdered  your 
brntlier,  and  stripped  him  of  liis  clothes. 

C7//(.  Murdered  my  brother!  Oh,  crimini  ! 
Oh,  mv  poor  juliilte  brother  !  Stay — by  Jupiter 
Amnion,  I'm  heir,  tiioUiih.  Speak,  sir,  have  you 
killed  him?  Confess  that  you  have  killed  him, 
and  I'll  gi\  e  you  half  a  crown. 

Err.  Who,  I,  sir?  Alack-a-day,  sir!  I  never 
killed  anv  man  but  a  carrier's  horse  once. 

Clin.  Then  vou  shall  certainly  he  hanged;  but 
confess  that  you  killed  him,  and  we'll  let  you  go. 

Err.  Telling  the  truth  hangs  a  man,  but  ccm- 
fessing  a  lie  Ciin  do  no  harm :  besides,  if  the 
Morst  come  to  the  worst,  I  can  hut  deny  it  again. 
Well,  sir,  since  I  must  tell  you,  I  did  kill  him. 

Clin.  Here's  your  money,  sir.  But  are  you 
sure  you  killed  him  dead  ? 

Err.  Sir,  I'll  swear  it  before  any  judge  in  Eng- 
land. 

Dick.  But  are  you  sure  that  he's  dead  in 
law  ? 

Err.  Dead  in  law  !  I  cannot  tell  whether  he 
he  dead  in  law.  But  he's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail ; 
for  I  gave  him  seven  knocks  on  the  head  with  a 
hammer. 

Dick.  Then  you  have  the  estate  by  statute. 
Any  man  that's  knocked  o'  the  head  is  dead  in 
law. 

Clin.  But  are  you  sure  he  was  compos  7nentis 
wlien  lie  was  killed? 

Err.  I  suppose  he  was,  sir;  for  he  told  me 
nothing  to  the  contrary  afterwards. 

Clin.    Hey!    Then  L  go  the  Jubilee.     Strip, 
sir,  strip  !   By  Jupiter  Amnion,  strip  ! 
Dick.  Ah  !  don't  swear,  sir. 

[Puts  on  his  brother^ s  clothes. 
Clin.  Swear,  sir  !  Zoons,  hu'n't  I  got  the  e- 
state,  sir  ?  Come,  sir,  now  I'm  in  mourning  for 
my  brother. 

Err.  I  hope  you'll  let  me  go  now,  sir. 
Ciin.  Yes,  yes,  sir,  but  you  nuist  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  swear  positively  before  a  magistrate,  that 
you  killed  him  dead,  that  I  may  enter  upon  the 
estate  witliout  any  trouble.  By  Jupiter  Ammon! 
all  my  reliiiion's  gone  since  I  put  on  these  line 
clothes— IJey,  call  me  a  coach!  somebody. 

E.rr.  Ay,  master,  let  me  go,  and  I'll  call  one 
immediately. 

Clin.  No,  no;  Dicky,  carry  this  spark  before 
a  justice,  and,  when  he  has  made  oath,  von  may 
ciis(  barge  him.  And  I'll  go  see  Angelica.  yExcunl 
Dick  and  Ep.k.vnd.J    Now   that  I'm  an  elder 


brother,  I'll  court,  and  swear,  and  rant,  and  rake, 
and  CO  to  the  Jubilee  with  the  best  of  them. 

{Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Lurewell's  house. 
Enter  Lvrewell  and  Parly. 

Lure.  Are  you  sure  that  A'izard  had  my  letter? 

Par.  Yes,  yes,  madam  ;  one  of  your  ladyship's 
footmen  gave  it  to  him  in  the  park,  and  he  told 
the  bearer,  with  all  transports  of  joy,  that  he 
would  be  punctual  to  a  minute. 

Lure.  Thus,  iiKjst  \  illains,  some  time  or  other, 
are  punctual  to  their  ruin ;  and  hypocrisy,  by 
imposing  on  the  world,  at  last  deceives  itself. 
Are  all  things  prepared  f(»r  his  reception  ? 

Par.  Exactly  to  your  ladyship's  order  :  the  al- 
derman, too,  is  just  come,  dressed  and  cooked  up 
for  iniquity. 

Lure.  Then  he  has  got  woman's  clothes  on  ? 

Par.  Yes,  madam,  and  has  passed  upon  the 
family  for  your  nurse. 

Lure.  Convey  him  into  that  closet,  and  put 
out  the  candles,  and  tell  him,  I'll  wait  on  him 
presently. 

[As  Parly  goes  to  put  out  the  candles, 
somebodi/  knocks^ 

Music  plays  without. 

Lure.  This  must  be  sir  Harry;  tell  him  I  am 
not  to  be  spoken  with. 

Par.  Sir,  my  lady  is  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

Wild.  I  must  have  that  from  her  own  mouth, 
Mrs  Parly.   Play,  gentlemen.  [Music  plays  agaitu 

Lure.  This  must  be  some  clown  without  man- 
ners, or  a  gentleman  above  ceremony.  Who's 
there  ? 

WiLDAiR  sings. 

7V/US  Damon  knocked  at  Cello's  door. 

He  sighed,  and  uept,  and  begged,  and  snore, 

The  sign  zcus  so,  [Knocks. 

She  ansuered,  No.  [Knocks  thrice. 

No,  no,  no. 
Aftain  he  sighed,  again  he  prayed, 
No,  Damon,  no,  I  am  afraid  : 
Consider,  Damon,  I'm  a  maid. 

Consider, 
No, 

J  am  a  maid. 

No,  Sfc. 
At  last  his  sighs  and  tears  made  rcay. 
She  rose,  and  softly  turned  the  key  : 
Come  in,  said  she,  hut  do  not  stay. 

1  may  conclude. 

You  uill  be  rude, 
But  if  you  are,  you  may.  [Exit  Parlv. 

Enter  Sir  Harry. 

Lure.  Tis  too  early  for  serenading,  sir  Harry. 
Wild.    Wheresoever   Iom-   is,    tli(jre   music    is 
proper :  there's  an  harmonious  consent  in  th«iir 
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natures,  and,  when  rightly  joined,  they  make  up 
the  chorus  of  earthly  happiness. 

Lure.  But,  sir  Harry,  what  tempest  drives 
you  here  at  this  hour  ? 

Wild.  No  tempest,  madam,  but  as  fair  wea- 
ther as  ever  enticed  a  citizen's  wife  to  cuckold 
hrr  husband  in  fresh  air.     Love,  madam. 

[WiLDAiR  taking  her  hi/  the  hand. 

Lure.  Ai  pure  and  white  as  angels'  soft  de- 
sires. 

Wild.  Fierce,  as  when  ripe  consenting  beauty 
fires.     Is't  not  so  ? 

Jjire.  Oh.  villain  !  What  privilege  have  men 
to  our  destruction,  that  thus  thev  hunt  our  ruin  ? 
\^Aside^  If  this  be  a  lOve-token,  [Wildair  drops 
a  ring,  she  takes  it  up^  your  mistress's  favours 
hang  very  loose  about  you,  sir. 

Wild.  I  can't,  justly,  madam,  pay  your  trouble 
of  taking  it  up,  by  any  thing  but  desiring  you  to 
wear  it. 

Lure.  You  gentlemen  have  the  cunninsest  ways 
of  playing  the  fool,  and  are  so  industrious  in  your 
profuscness.  Speak  seriously ;  am  I  beholden  to 
chance,  or  design,  for  this  ring  ? 

Wild.  To  design,  u|)on  my  honour.  And  I 
hope  my  desiim  will  succeed.  \_Aside. 

Ijure.  And  what  shall  I  give  you  for  such  a 
fine  thing? 

Wild.  You'll  give  me  another;  you'll  give  rac 
another  fine  thing.  [Both  sing. 

lAire.  Shall  I  he  free  with  you,  sir  Harry  ? 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  so  I  may  be 
free  with  you. 

Lure.  Then,  plainly,  sir,  I  shall  beg  the  favour 
to  see  you  some  other  time  :  for,  at  this  very 
minute,  I  have  two  lovers  in  the  house- 

Wild.  Then  to  be  plain,  I  must  be  gone  this 
minute,  for  I  must  see  another  mistress  within 
these  two  hours. 

Lure.  Frank  and  free  ! 

Wild.  As  you  with  me — Madam,  your  most 
humble  servant.  [Lxit. 

Lure.  Nothing  can  disturb  his  humour.  Now 
for  my  merchant  and  Vizard. 

[Exit,  and  takes  the  candles  with  her. 

Enter  Vxv.hY,  leading  it  Smvgglzt.,  dressed  in 
women's  clothes. 

Par.  This  way,  Mr  Alderman. 

Smug.  Well,  Mrs  Parly — I'm  obliged  to  you 
for  this  trouble  :  here  are  a  couple  of  sliillinsis 
for  you.  Times  are  hard,  very  hard  indeed  ! — 
but  next  time  I'll  steal  a  pair  of  silk  stockings 
from  my  wife,  and  bring  them  to  you — What  are 
you  fumbling  about  my  pockets  for.? 

Par.  Only  setting  the  plaits  of  your  gown  : — 
here,  sir,  get  into  this  closet,  and  my  lady  will 
wait  on  you  presently. 

[Puts  him  into  the  closet,  runs  out,  and 
returns  with  Vizard. 

J'{~-  Where  wouldst  thou  lead  me,  my  dear 
auspicious  little  pilot.' 


Par.  You're  almost  in  port,  sir;  my  lady's  in 
the  closet,  and  will  come  out  to  you  immediately. 

Viz.  Let  me  thank  thee  as  I  ought.  [Kisses  her. 

Par.  Pshaw!  who  has  hired  me  best.?  a  couple 
of  shillings,  or  a  couple  of  kisses  > 

Viz.  Propitious  darkness  guides  the  lover's 
steps,  and  night,  that  shadows  outward  sense, 
lights  up  our  inward  joy.  Night!  the  great 
awful  ruler  of  mankind,  which,  like  the  Persian 
monarch,  hides  its  royalty  to  raise  the  veneration 
of  the  world.  Under  thy  easy  reign  dissemblers 
may  speak  truth  :  all  slavish  forms  and  cere- 
monies laid  aside,  and  generous  villainy  may  act 
without  constraint. 

Smug.  [Peeping  out  of  the  closet.]  Bless  me  ! 
what  voice  is  this.? 

Viz.  Our  hungry  appetites,  like  the  wild  beasts 
of  prey,  now  scour  about  to  gorge  their  craving 
maws;  the  pleasure  of  hypocrisy,  like  a  chained 
lion,  once  broke  loose,  wildly  indulges  its  new- 
freedom,  ranging  through  all  unbounded  joys. 

Smug.  My  nephew's  voice,  and  certainlv  pos- 
sessed with  an  evil  spirit;  he  talks  as  profanely 
as  an  actor  possessed  with  a  poet. 

Viz.  Ha  !  I  hear  a  voice.  Madam — my  life, 
my  happiness  !  where  are  you,  madam  .? 

Smug.  Madam !  He  takes  me  for  a  woman  too: 
I'll  try  him.  Where  have  you  left  your  sanctity, 
Mr  Vizard.? 

Jlz.  Talk  no  more  of  that  ungrateful  subject 
^I  left  it  where  it  has  only  business,  with  day- 
liglit;  'tis  needless  to  weara  mask  in  the  dark. 

Smug.  Oh,  the  rogue,  the  rogue  ! — The  world 
takes  you  for  a  very  sober,  virtuous  gentleman. 

Viz.  Ay,  madam,  that  adds  security  to  all  my 
pleasure.  With  me  a  cully  'squire  may  squander 
his  estate,  and  ne'er  be  thought  a  spendthrift — 
With  me  a  holy  elder  may  zealously  be  drunk, 
and  toast  his  tuneful  nose   in   sack,  to   make   it 

hold    forth   clearer But  what   is    most   mv 

praise,  the  fonnal  rigid  she,  that  rails  at  vice  and 
men,  with  me  secures  her  loosest  pleasures,  and 

her  strictest  honour She  vho,  with  scornt'ul 

mien,  and  virtuous  pride,  disdains  the  name  of 
whore,  with  me  can  wanton,  and  laugh  at  the 
deluded  world. 

Smug.  How  have  I  been  deceived  !  Then  you 
are  very  great  among  the  ladies  .? 

Viz.  Yes,  madam,  they  know  that,  like  a  mole 
in  the  earth,  I  dig  deep,  but  invisible;  not  like 
those  fluttering  noisy  sinners,  whose  pleasure  is 
the  proclamation  of  their  faults ;  those  empty 
flashes,  who  no  sooner  kindle,  but  they  must 
blaze  to  alarm  the  world.  But  come,  madam, 
you  delay  our  pleasures. 

Smug.  He  surely  takes  me  for  the  lady 
Lurcwell — she  has  made   him   an  appointment 

too but  I'll   be  revenged  of  both. • 

Well,  sir,  what  are  those  you  are  so  intimate 
with .? 

Viz.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  know  very 
well those    who    stand    so   high,    that  the 
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vulgar  envy  even  their  crimes,  whose  fif^ure 
adds  privilege  to  their  sin,  and  makes  it  ])ass 
unquestioned :  fair,  hii^li,  paniptTcd  fonialc  s, 
whose  speaking  eyes,  and  piercing  voice,  would 
arm  the  statue  of  a  stoic,  and  animate  liis 
cold  marble  with  the  soul  of  an  epicure;  all 
ravishing,  lovely,  soft  and  kind,  like  you. 

Siinig.  I'm  very  lovely  and  soft  indeed  !  You 
shall  find  mc  nmch  harder  than  you  imagine, 
friend. Well,  sir,  but  I  suppose  your  dis- 
simulation has  some  other  motive  besides  plea- 
sure ? 

Viz.  Yes,  madam,  the  honcstest  motive  in  the 
world — interest — You  must  know,  madam,  that  1 
have  an  old  uncle,  Alderman  Smuggler ;  you 
have  seen  him,  I  suppose  ^ 

Swiig.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  some  small  acrjuain- 
tance  with  him. 

J'lz.  'lis  the  most  knavish,  precise,  covetous 
old  rogue,  that  ever  died  of  the  gout. 

Smug.  Ah,  the  yoimg  son  of  a  whore  !  Well, 
sir,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Viz.  llcil  hungei's  not  more  for  %\ retched 
souls,  than  he  for  ill-got  pelf :  and  yet  (what's 
wonderfulj,  he  that  would  slick  at  no  protitahle 
\illany  himself,  loves  holiness  in  another.  lie 
jirays  all  Sunday  for  the  sins  of  the  week  past; 
he  spends  all  dimier-tinic  in  two  tedious  graces  ; 
and  what  he  designs  a  blessing  to  the  meat, 
proves  a  curse   to  his   family  ;  he's  the  most — 

Sw/ig.  Weil,  well,  sir,  I  know  him  \ery  well. 

Viz.  Then,  madam,  he  has  a  s\\inging  estate, 
which  I  design  to  purchase  as  a  saint,  and  spend 
like  a  gentleman,  lie  got  it  by  cheating,  and 
should  lose  it  by  deceit.  By  the  pretence  of  my 
zeal  and  sobriety,  I'll  cozen  the  old  miser,  one  of 
these  days,  out  of  a  settlement  and  deed  of  con- 
veyance— 

Smug.  It  shall  be  a  deed  to  convey  you  to  the 
gallows,  then,  ye  yomig  dot:.  [Asidf. 

Viz.  And  no  sooner  he's  dead,  but  I'll  rattle 
over  his  grave  with  a  eoach  and  six,  to  in- 
form his  cov(  tous  ghost  liow  genteelly  I  spend 
his  money. 

S?uiig.  I'll  prevent  you,  boy;  for  I'll  have  my 
money  buried  "itii  me.  [Aside. 

Viz.  Bless  me,  madam  !  here's  a  light  coming 

this  way.      I   must    fly  immediately. When 

shall  I  see  you,  madam  } 

Smug.  vSooner  than  you  expect,  my  dear. 

Viz.  Parflon  mc,  dear  madam,  I  would  not  be 
seen  for  the  world.  I  would  sooner  forfeit  mv 
lite,  mv  pleasure,  tlian  my  reputation.         [E.vit. 

Smug.    Reputation,     reputation  !     That    poor 

Word  suffers  a  treat  deal Well,   thou  art  tiie 

most  accompli-liid  hypocrite  that  ever  made  a 
grave  ploddini:  lace  over  a  dish  of  cotlec  and  a 
pife  of  tobacco.  He  owes  me  for  seven  years 
mamtDiance,  and  shali  pay  me  by  se\  en  years 
imprisonniint  ;     N\hcii    I    die,     I'll     leave    him 

the    (ee->imple    of  a  lOpe   and  a   shilling 

Who  are  thcbe  ?  I  begin  to  be  afraid  of  some 


mischief 1  wish   that  I  were  safe  within 

the  city  liberties I'll  hide  mvsclf. 

[Stands  close. 

Kilter   Bltllk,    uilli     other    Se?vunis   and 
liglils. 

But.  I  say  there  are  two  spoons  wanting,  and 
I'll  search  the  whole  house.  Two  spocms  will  be 
no  small  gap  in  my  quarter's  wages. 

Serv.  ^Vhen  did  you  miss  them,  .Tames.' 

But.  Miss  them  !  why,  I  miss  them  now 

In  short,  they  must  be  among  you;  and  if  you 
don't  return  them,  I'll  go  to  the  cmming  man  to- 
morrow morning I\Iy  spoons  I  want,  and  my 

spoons  I  will  have. 

Scj-v.  Come,  come,  search  about. 

[Seurc/i,  and  diseorer'  SMUCCLr.n. 

But.  Ilark'e,  good  woman,  what  makes  you 
hide  yourself?  What  are  you  ashamed  of? 

Smug.  Ashamed  of!  Oh,  lord,  sir,  I'm  an  ho- 
nest old  woman,  that  never  was  ashamed  of  any 
thing. 

But.  What,  are  von  a  midwife,  then?  Speak, 
did  not  you  see  a  couple  of  stray  spoons  in  your 
travels  ? 

Smug.  Stray  spoons  ! 

But.  Ay,  ay,  stray  spoons.  In  sliort,  you  stole 
them  ;  and  I'll  shake  your  (jld  limbs  to  pieces,  if 
you  don't  deli\er  them  presently. 

Smug.  Bless  me  !  a  revercml  elder  of  seventy 

years   old   accused  for   petty  larceny  ! ^\  hy, 

search  me,  good  people,  search  me ;  and  if  you 
tind  any  spoons  about  me,  you  shall  burn  me  for 
a  witch. 

But.  Ay,  we  will  search  vou,  mistress. 

[T/uy  search,  and  pull  the  spoons    out  o/7//s 
pocket. 

Smug.  Oh,  the  devil,  the  devil  ! 

But.  Where,  where  is  he  !  Lord  bless  us  !  she 
is  a  witch  in  good  earnest,  may  be. 

Smug.  Oh,  it  was  some  devil,  some  Covent- 
Garden,  or  St.  James's  devil,  that  put  them  in 
my  pocket. 

But.  Ay,  ay,  you  shall  be  hanged  for  a  thief, 
burned  foi'  a  witcli,  and  then  carted  for  a  bawd. 
Speak,  what  are  you  ? 

Enter  Lfr.rwr.M,. 

S/nug.  I'm  the  lady  Lure  well's  nurse. 

Lure.  What  noise  is  this? 

But.  Here  is  an  old  sucenbus,  madam,  that 
has  stole  two  silver  spoons,  and  says  she  is  your 
nurse. 

Lure.  My  nurse!  Oh,  the  impudent  old  jade! 
I  never  saw  the  withered  creatine  before. 

Smug.  1  hen  I'm  fmely  caught — Oh,  madam, 
madam,  don't  you  know  me?  Don't  you  remem- 
ber buss  and  guinea  ? 

Lure.  Was  ever  such  impudence  !  I  know 
thee  ! — Why,  thou'rt  as  brazen  as  a  bawd  in  the 
side-box.  Take  her  before  a  justice,  and  then  to 
IN  e\\  gate ;  away  I 
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Smug.  Oh,  consider,  madam,  that  I'm  an  aldcr- 
man  ! 

Lure.  Consider,  sir,  that  you're  a  compound 
of  covetousncss,  hypocrisy,  and  knavery,  and 
must  be  punished  accordingly.  You  must  be  in 
petticoats,  gouty  monster  !  must  ye  ?  You  must 
buss  and  guinea,  too  r  you  must  tempt  a  lady's 


lionour,  old  satyr  ?  Away  with  him  ! 

[ Jfurn/  him  off". 
Still  may  our  sex  thus  frauds  of  men  oppose  ; 
Still  may  our  arts  delude  these  tempting  foes. 
May  honour  rule,  and  never  fall  betrayed, 
But  vice  be  caught  in  nets  for  virtue  laid. 

[Exit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Lady  Darling's  house. 

Enter  Darling  and  Angelica. 

Dar.  Dauguteu,  since  you  have  to  deal  with 
a  man  of  so  peculiar  a  temper,  you  must  not 
think  the  general  arts  of  love  can  secure  him  ; 
you  may  therefore  allow  such  a  courtier  some 
encouragement  extraordinary,  without  reproach 
to  your  modesty. 

Aug.  I  am  sensible,  madam,  that  a  formal 
nicety  makes  our  modesty  sit  awkward,  and 
appears  rather  a  chain  to  enslave,  than  a  brace- 
let to  adorn  us  ;  it  should  shew,  when  un- 
molested, easy  and  innocent  as  a  dove,  but 
strong  and  vigorous  as  a  falcon,  \\  hen  assaulted. 

Dar.  I'm  afraid,  daughter,  you  mistake  sir 
Harry's  gaiety  for  dishonour. 

Aug.  Though  modesty,  madam,  may  wink,  it 
must  not  sleep,  when  powerful  enemies  are 
abroad.  I  must  confess,  tiiat,  of  all  men's,  I 
■would  not  see  sir  Harry  Wildair's  faults ;  nay, 
I  could  wrest  his  most  suspicious  words  a  thou- 
sand ways,  to  make  them  look  like  honour.  But, 
madam,  in  spite  of  love,  I  must  hate  him,  and 
curse  tliose  practices  which  taint  our  nobility, 
and  rob    all    virtuous    women    of   the    bravest 


Dar.  You  must  certainly  be  mistaken,  Ange- 
lica ;  for  I'm  satisfied  sir  Harry's  designs  are  only 
to  court  and  marry  you. 

Aug.  His  pretence,  perhaps,  was  such ;  but 
%vomen,  now,  like  enemies,  are  attacked;  whether 
by  treachery,  or  fairly  conquered,  the  glory  of 
tlic  triumph  is  the  same.  Pray,  madam,  by  what 
means  were  you  made  acquainted  with  his  de- 
signs ? 

Dar.  Means,  child  !  Wiiy,  my  cousin  Vizard, 
who,  I'm  sure,  is  your  sincere  friend,  sent  him. 
He  brought  me  this  letter  from  my  cousin. 

[Gives  her  the  letter,  rchicli  she  opens. 

Ang.  Ha,  \'izard  ! — then  I'm  abused  in  earnest 
— Would  sir  Harry,  by  his  instigation,  fix  a  base 
affront  upon  me  ?  No,  I  cannot  suspect  him  of 
so  ungenteel  a  crime — This  letter  shall  trace  the 

truth.    [Aside.^ My  suspicions,  madam,  are 

much  cleared  ;  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  your  lady- 
ship in  my  management,  when  I  next  see  sir 
Harry. 

Eyiter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman  below,  calls 
himself  Wildair, 

Vol.  II. 


Dar.  Conduct  him  up.  [Exit  Servant.^ 
Daughter,  I  won't  doubt  your  discretion. 

[Exit  Lady  Darling. 

Enter  Wildair. 

Wild.  Oh,  the  delights  of  love  and  Bur- 
gundy ! Madam,  I  have  toasted  your  lady- 
ship fifteen  bumpers  successively,  and  swallow- 
ed cupids  like  loches  to  every  glass. 

Ang.  And  what  then,  sir  ? 

Wild.  Why,  then,  madam,  the  wine  has  got  in- 
to my  head,  and  the  cupids  into  my  heart ;  and 
unless,  by  quencliing  quick  my  flame,  you  kindly 
ease  tiie  smart,  I  am  a  lost  man,  madam. 

Ang.  Drunkenness,  sir  Harry,  is  the  worst 
pretence  a  gentleman  can  make  for  rudeness  ; — 
for  the  excuse  is  as  scandalous  as  the  fault. — 
Therefore,  pray  consider  who  you  are  so  free 
with,  sir;  a  woman  of  condition,  that  can  call 
half  a  dozen  footmen  upon  occasion. 

Wild.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
toss  me  in  a  blanket,  half  a  dozen  chambermaids 
would  do  better  service.  Come,  come,  madam  ; 
though  the  wine  makes  me  lisp,  yet  it  has  taught 
me  to  speak  plainer.  By  all  the  dust  of  my  an- 
cient progenitors,  I  must  this  night  rest  in  your 
arms  ! 

Ang.  Nay,  tlien who  waits  there  .■' 

Enter  Footmen. 
Take  hold  of  that  madman,  and  bind  him. 

Wild.  Nay,  then.  Burgundy's  the  word ; — 
slaughter  will  ensue.  Hold — Do  you  know, 
scoundrels,  that  I  have  been  drmkini;  \ictorious 


Burgundy  ? 


[Draics. 


Servants.  We  know  you're  drunk,  sir. 
Wild.    Then,  how  have  you  the  impudence, 
rascals,  to  assault  a  gentleman  with  a  couple  of 
flasks  of  courage  in  his  head.? 

Servants.  We  must  do  as  our  young  mistress 
commands  us. 

Wild.  Nay,  then,  have  among  ye,  dogs  ! 
[rhroas  money  among  them  ;   they  scramble 
and  take  it  up :  he,  pelting  them  out,  shuts 
the  door,  and  returns.^ 
Rascals,  poltroons !   I  iiave  charmed  the  dragon, 
and  now  the  fruit's  my  own. 

Ang.  Oh,  the  mercenary  wretches!  This  was 
a  plot  to  betray  me. 

Wild.  I  have  put  the  whole  army  to  flight;— 
and  now  I'll  take  the  general  prisouer. 

[Laying  hold  on  her. 
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Anf:.  I  conjure  you,  sir,  by  tlie  sacred  name 
of"  hunour,  by  your  deail  t'atlicr's  name,  anil  the 
fair  reputation  of  your  mot  Iter's  cliastity,  that 
you  oiler  not  tlie  least  oiVence.  Already  you 
hai  (•  wronjied  me  past  redress. 

Mi/ J.  I'liou  art  the  most  unaccountable  crea- 
ture  

Ang.  What  madness,  sir  Harry,  what  wild 
dream  of  loose  desire,  Cduld  pri)ni|)t  you  to  at- 
tempt this  baseness?  \'ie\v  me  well — the  brij^lit- 
ness  of  my  mmd.  metiiinks,  shoidd  liiihten  out- 
Avards,  and  let  yon  see  your  mistake  in  my  beha- 
viour. I  think  it  shines  with  so  nuiih  innocence 
in  my  t";\ce,  that  it  shouUl  dazzle  all  your  vicious 
thoni^hts.  Think  not  I  am  defenceless,  because 
alone.  Your  very  self  is  guard  ajjainst  yourself; 
I'm  sure  tliert''s  something  «:cnerons  in  yotn-  soul  : 
jiiy  words  shall  search  it  out,  and  eyes  shall  tire 
it  for  my  ow  n  defence. 

W'llf/.  [Miwicknig.]  Tal  tidiini,  tidnm,  tal  ti 
didi  didum.  A  million  to  one,  now,  hut  tliis  girl 
is  just  come  flush  from  reading  tlic  Rival  (•Jucens! 
— 'Kgad,  I'll  at  her  in  her  own  cant — Oh,  my 
Statira  !  Oh  !  my  angry  dear,  turn  thy  eyes  on 
me — behold  thy  bean  in  buskins. 

Aug.  Behold  me,  sir ;  view  me  with  a  sober 
thought,  free  from  those  fumes  of  wine  that 
throw  a  mist  before  your  sight,  and  you  shall 
find  that  every  ;jlancc  from  my  reproaciiing  eyes 
is  armed  with  sharp  resentment,  and  with  a  vir- 
tuous pride  that  looks  dishonour  dead. 

Wi/(J.  This  is  the  first  whore  in  heroics  that  I 
have  met  with.  [^J.s/i/t.]  Look  ye,  madam,  as  to 
that  slender  particular  of  your  virtue,  we  sha'n't 
quarrel  about  it ;  you  mav  he  as  virtuous  as  any 
voman  in  F.ngland,  if  you  please;  you  may  say 
your  prayers  all  the  time.  Hut,  pray,  madam, 
lie  pleased  to  consider,  what  is  this  same  virtue 

that  you  make  such  a  mighty  noise  about 

Can  your  virtue  bespeak  you  a  front  row  in  the 
boxes.''  No!  for  the  players  cannot  live  upon 
virtue.  Can  your  virtue  keep  a  coach  and  six. 
No,  no ;  your  virtuous  women  walk  on  foot. — 
Can  your  \  irtue  hire  you  a  pew  in  the  church  ? 
^^hy,  tlic  very  sexton  will  tell  you.  No.  Can 
your  virtue  stake  for  you  at  picqr.ct?  No.  Then, 
what  business  has  a  woman  with  virtue.^  Come, 

come,  madam,  I  offered  you  fifty  guineas; 

there's  a  hundred The  devil ! virtuous 

still  ! Why,  it  is  a  hundred,  five  score,  a  hun- 
dred guineas ! 

Ang.  Oh,  indignation  !  Were  T  a  uian,  yon 
durst  not  use  me  thi>s.  Hut  the  mean,  poor 
al)use  you  throw  on  me,  reflects  upon  yourself : 
our  sex  srill  strikes  an  awe  upon  the  bra\e,  and 
only  cowards  dare  affiont  a  woman. 

Wih/.  Affront !  'Sdeath,  madam,  a  imndred 
guineas  will  set  you  up  a  bank  at  basset ;  a  hun- 
dred guineas  will  furnish  out  your  lodging  with 
china ;  a  hundrerl  cuinias  uill  civc  you  an  air  of 
quality  ;  a  hundred  guineas  will  buy  you  a  rich  es- 
critoire for  your  billct-dou;;,  or  a  fine  common- 


prayer-book  for  your  virtue;  a  hundred  guineas 
will  buy  a  hundred  fine  things,  and  fine  things 
are  fm-  tine  ladies,  and  fine  ladies  are  for  fine 

gentlemen,    and    fine   gentlemen    are 'Egad, 

this  Burgundy  mak<s  a  man  s|)eak  like  an  angel ! 
Come,  come,  madam,  take  it,  and  put  it  to  what 
use  you  please. 

Ang.  l'!l  use  it  as  I  wouKl  the  base  unworthy 

giver,  thus 

I  Tlirotts  doun  the  purse,  and  stumps  upon  it. 

Wild.  I  have  no  mind  to  medfUe  in  state  af- 
fairs;  but  these  \\omenwill  make  me  a  parlia- 
ment-mnn  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  on  pm[)ose  to 
bring  in  a  bill  against  their  extortion.  She  tram- 
ples under  foot  that  deity  which  all  the  world 

ad(jres Oh,  the  bloomint:  pride  of  beautiful 

eighteen  ! Pshaw  !  I'll  talk  to  her  no  longer; 

I'll  make  my  market  with  the  old  gentlewoman  ; 

she  knows  business  better [Gom/w  the  dooj\\ 

Here,  you,   friend :  pray,  desire  thr:  old  lady  to 

walk  in Jlark'e,  'egad,  madam,  I'll  tell  your 

mother. 

Enter  Lady  D.iUi.iNG. 

T.ddii  Dar.  Well,  sir  Harry,  and  how  d'ye  like 
my  daughter,  pray  ? 

\]'i/(/.  Like  her,  madam  ! Ilark'e,  will  you 

take  it  ? — \\  hy,  faith,  madam — Take  the  money, 
1  say,  or,  egad,  all's  out. 

Ang.  All  shall  out — Sir,  you're  a  scandal  to 
the  name  of  gentleman. 

TI  //(/.  With  all  my  heart,  madam In  short, 

madam,  your  daughter  has  used  me  somewhat 
too  familiarly,  though  I  have  treated  her  like  a 
woman  of  quality. 

JAidi/  Din:  How,  sir .' 

]{//(/.  Why,  madam,  I  have  olVercd  her  a  hun- 
dred guineas. 

Ladi/  Dttr.  A  hundred  guineas  !  Upon  what 
score } 

Wild.  LTpon  what  score  !  Lord,  lord,  hovr 
these  old  women  love  to  hear  bawdy  !  Why, 
'faith,  madam,  1  have  never  a  double  entendre 
ready  at  present ;  but  Til  sing  you  a  song. 

Behold  the  goldfinches,  tul  iil  de  rail, 

And  a  man  of  vii/  inches,  to/aldc  roll. 

You  shall  take  them,  believe  me,  tal  all  derail. 

If  you  zcill  give  me  your  tall  ul  de  rail. 

A  modis'i  minuet,  madam,  that's  all. 

Ladi/  Dar.  Sir,  I  don't  imderstand  yon. 

Wild.  Aye,  she  will  have  it  plain  terms — 
Then,  madam,  in  downright  Knglish,  I  oh'ered 
your  daughter  a  hundred  guineas  to 

Avg.  ilold,  sir!  stop  your  abusive  tongue,  too 

loose  for  modest  ears  to  hear Madam,  I  did 

before  suspect  that  his  designs  were  base;  now 
they're  too  plain.  This  knight,  this  mighty  man  of 

wit  and  humour,  is  made  a  tool  to  a  knave 

\  izard  has  sent  hnn  on  a  l>ull\'s  ( rrand  to  af- 
front a  \vonian;  hut  1  hcoru  the  abuse,  and  hi>H 
that  ofTere^l  it, 
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Lady  Dar.  How,  sir,  come  to  affront  us  ! — 
D'ye  know  who  we  are,  sir  ? 

Wi/cf.  Know  who  you  are  !  Why,  your  daugh- 
ter there,  is  Mr  Vizard's — cousin,  [  suppose. — 
And  for  you,  madam  ^^N^ow,  to  call  her  pro- 
curess a-la-mo(le  de  France. — [.fl.s«/c.] — J'estinie 
votre  otcupation — 

Ladi/  Dar.  Pray,  sir,  speak  English. 

Wild.  Then,  to  define  her  office  a-la-modc  dc 
Londrcs.  [Aside.]  I  suppose  your  ladyship  to  he 
one  of  those  civil,  obliging,  discreet  old  gentle- 
women, who  keep  their  visiting  days  for  the  eu- 
tertainnient  -<if  their  presenting  friends,  whom 
they  treat  with  imperial  tea,  a  private  room,  and 
a  pack  of  cards.  Now  I  suppose  you  do  under- 
stand me  ? 

Lady  Dar.  This  is  beyond  sufferance  !  But 
say,  thou  abusive  man,  what  injury  have  you  ever 
received  from  me,  or  mine,  thus  to  engage  you 
in  this  scandalous  aspersion  ? 

Ang.  Yes,  sir,  what  cause,  what  motives  could 
induce  you  thus  to  debase  yourself  below  your 
rank  ? 

Wild.  Hey-day  !  Now,  dear  Roxana,  and  you, 
my  fair  Statira,  be  not  so  very  heroic  in  your 
style :  Vizard's  letter  may  resolve  you,  and  answer 
all  the  impertinent  questions  you  have  made  me. 

Ladi/  Dar.  4"  Ang.  We  appeal  to  that. 

Wild.  And  I'll  stand  to  it;  he  read  it  to  me, 
and  the  contents  were  pretty  plain,  I  thought. 

Ang.  Here,  sir,  peruse  it,  and  see  how  much 
we  are  injured,  and  you  deceived. 

Wild.  [Opening  the  letter.]  But,  hold,  ma- 
dam, [To  Darling.]  before  I  read  I'll  make 
some  conditions  :  Mr  Vizard  says  here,  that  I 
won't  scruple  thirty  or  forty  pieces.  Now,  ma- 
dam, if  you  have  clapt  in  another  cypher  to  the 
account,  and  made  it  three  or  four  hundred, 
'egad  I'll  not  stand  to  it. 

Ang.  Now,  I  cannot  tell  whether  disdain  or 
anger  be  the  most  just  resentment  for  this  in- 
jury. 

Lady  Durl.  The  letter,  sir,  shall  answer  you. 

WU'd.  Well,  then — [Rcads^—'  Out  of  my  ear- 
nest inclinati(Mi  to  serve  your  ladyship,  and  my 
cousin  Angelica' — Aye,  aye,  the  very  words,  I 
can    say  *it  by    heart — '  I  have  sent  sir    Harry 

Wildair   to What  the  devil's  tiiis  ?  Sent  sir 

Harry  Wildair  to  court  my  cousin' — He  read  to 
me  quite  a  different  thing — '  He's  a  gentleman  of 
great  parts  and  fortune' — He's  a  son  of  a  wiiore 
and  a  rascal — '  And  would  make  your  daughter 
very  happy  [Whistles.]  in  a  husband.' — [Looks 
foolish  and  hums  a  song]  Oh!  poor  sir  Harry, 
what  have  thy  angry  stars  designed  ! 

Aug.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  you  need  no  instigation 
to  redress  our  wrongs,  since  even  the  injury 
points  the  way. 

Lady  Dar.  Think,  sir,  that  our  blood  for  many 
generations  has  run  in  the  purest  channel  of  un- 
sullied honour. 

Wild.  Ay,  madam.  [Bous  to  her. 


Ang.  Consider  what  a  tender  flower  is  wo- 
man's reputation,  which  the  least  air  of  foul  de- 
traction blasts. 

Wild.  Yes,  madam.  [Bows  to  the  other^ 

Lady  Dar.  Call,  then,  to  mind  your  rude  and 
scandalous  behaviour. 

Wild.  Right,  madam.  [Bows  again. 

ying.  Remember  the  base  price  you  offered 
me.  '         [Erit. 

Wild.  Very  true,  madam.  Was  ever  man  so 
catechized  f 

Lady  Dar.  Then,  think,  that  Vizard — the  villain 
Vizard — caused  all  this,  yet  lives :  that's  all : 
farewell. 

Wild.  Stay,  madam,  [To  Darling.]  one 
word ;  is  there  no  other  way  to  redress  your 
wrongs,  but  by  fighting? 

Lady  Dar.  Only  one,  sir;  which,  if  you  can 
think  of,  you  may  do ;  you  know  the  business  I 
entertained  you  for. 

Wild.  I  understand  you,  madam.  [Exit  Dar- 
ling.] Here  am  I  brought  to  a  very  pretty  di- 
lemma. I  must  commit  murder,  or  commit  ma- 
trimony ;  which  is  the  best  now  ?  a  licence  from 
Doctors  Commons,  or  a  sentence  from  tiie  Old 

Bailey  i* If  1  kill  my  man,  the  law  hangs  me  ; 

if  [  marry  iny  woman,   I  shall   hang  mvself 

But,  damn  it cowards  dare  fight : — I'll  marry ; 

that's  the  most  daring  action  of  the  two So, 

my  dear  cousin  Angelica,  have  at  you.         [Exit. 

SCENE  U.—Nezcgate. 

Clincher  senior,  solus. 

Clin,  sen.,  How   severe   and    melancholy  are 

Newgate  reflections !  Last  week  my  fatherdied; 

yesterday  I  turned  beau ;  to-day  t  am  laid    by 

the  heels;   and  to-morrow  shall   be  hunn  bv  the 

neck 1  was  agreeing  with  a  bookseller  about 

printing  an  account  of  my  journey  through  France 
and  Italy  :  but  now  the  history  of  my  tra\  els 
must  be  through  Holborn  to  Tyburn— ^^ — '  I'he 
last    dying  speech  of  beau  Clincher,    that  was 

going  to  the  Jubilee Come,    a  halfpenny  a- 

piece' A  sad  sound,  a  sad  sound,  faith  !  ' Tis 

one  way  to  have  a  man's  death  make  a  great 
noise  in  the  world. 

Enter  Smuggler  and  Gaoler. 

Smug.  Well,  friend,  I  have  told  you  who  I  am  : 
so,  send  tliese  letters  into  Thames  Street,  as  di- 
rected :  they  are  to  gentlemen  that  will  bail  me. 
[Exit  Gaoler.]  Eh  !  this  Newgate  is  a  very  po- 
pulous place  !  here's  robbery  and  repentance  in 

every  corner Well,  friend,    what  are    you  ? 

a  cut-tliroat  or  a  bum-bailiff! 

Clin.  sen.  What  are  you,  mistress,  a  bawd  or 
a  witch  ?  Hark'e,  if  you  are  a  witch,  d'ye  see,  I'll 
give  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  mount  me  on  a 
broom-staff,  anil  whip  me  away  to  the  .Tubilee. 

Smug.  The  Jubilee !  O,  you  young  rak^-hell, 
what  brought  you  here  .'' 
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Clin.  sen.  Aii,  you  old  rogue,  what  brouglit 
you  here,  if  you  go  to  that? 

Smug.  I  knew,  sir,  what  your  powdering,  your 
prinking,  your  dancing,  and  your  IVi^kuig,  would 
come  to. 

C/in.  sen.  And  I  knc«-  what  your  cozening, 
your  extortion,  and  your  smuggling  would  come  to. 

Smug.  Ay,  sir,  you  niu>t  break  your  inden- 
tures, and  run  to  tiie  devil  in  a  full-bottom  wig, 
must  you  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Av,  sir,  and   yon  must  put  oflF  your 

gravity,  and  run  to  the  devil  in  petticoats 

You  design  to  swing  in  masquerade,  master,  d'ye? 

Smug.  Ay,  you  must  go  to  the  plays,  loo,  sir- 
rah :  Lord,  lord  !  what  business  has  a  'prentice 
at  a  play-house,  unless  it  be  to  liear  his  master 
made  a  cuckold,  and  his  mistress  a  whore  ?  It  is 
ten  to  one  now,  but  some  malicious  poet  has  my 
character  upon  the  stage  within  this  month  :  'tis 
a  liard  matter,  now,  that  an  honest  sober  man 
cannot  sin  in  private  for  this  plaguy  stage.  I  gave 
an  honest  gentleman  five  guineas  myself  towards 
writing  a  book  against  it ;  and  it  has  done  no 
good,  we  see. 

Cliii.  sen.  Well,  well,  master,  take  courage  ! 
Our  comfort  is,  we  have  lived  toiicther,  and  shall 
die  together;  only  with  this  dilfcrenre,  that  I 
have  lived  like  a  fool,  and  shall  die  like  a  knave, 
and  you  have  lived  like  a  knave,  and  shall  die 
like  a  fool. 

Smug.  No,  sirrah  !  I  have  sent  a  messenger 
for  my  clothes,  and  shall  get  out  immediately, 

and  shall  be  upon  your  jury  by  and  by Go  to 

prayers,  you  rogue,  to  prayers.  [Exit. 

Clin.  sen.  Prayers  !  it  is  a  hard  taking  when  a 
man  must  say  grace  to  the  gallows — Ah,  this 
cursed  intriguing  !  Had  I  swung  handsomely  in  a 
silken  garter  now,  I  Ixid  died  in  my  duty ;  but 
to  hang  in  hemp,  like  the  vulgar,  it  is  very  un- 
genteel. 

Enter  Ton  Errand. 

A  reprieve  !    a   reprieve  !    thou  dear,  dear 

damned   rogue.     Whcie  liave  you  been  ?  Thou 

art  the  most  welcome son  of  a  whore 

ivhere's  my  clothes  ? 

Err.  Sir,  I  see  where  mine  arc.  Come,  sir, 
strip,  sir,  strip  ! 

Clin.  sen.  What,  sir,  will  you  -abuse  a  gentle- 
man? 

Err.  A  gentleman  !  I  In,  ha,  ha  ! — d'ye  know 
where  you  are,  sir?  We're  all  gentlemen  here.  1 
stand  up  for  liberty  and  property.  Newgate's  a 
commonwealth.  No  courtier  has  business  among 
lis.     Come,  sir. 

Clin.  sen.  Well,  but  stay ;  stay  till  I  send  for 
my  own  clothes:  I  shall  get  out  presently. 

Err.  No,  no,  sir,  I'll  ha'  you  into  the  dun- 
geon, and  uncase  you. 

Clin.  snt.  Sir,  you  cannot  master  me,  for  I 
am   twenty   thousand  strong. 

[Exeunt f  struggling. 


SCENE   III. — Changes    to    Lady    Darling's 
liunse. 

Enter  Wildaik,  nil/i  letters  ;  Servants  follow' 
ing. 

Wild.  Here,  tly  all  around,  and  bear  these  as 
directed  ;  you  to  Westminster,  you  to  St.  James's, 
and  you  into  the  city.  Tell  all  my  friends,  a  bride- 
groom's joy  invites  their  presence.  Look  all  of 
ye  like  bridegrooms  alsf) :  all  appear  with  hos- 
pitable looks,  and  bear  a  welcome  in  your  faces. 
Tell  them  I  am  married.  If  any  ask  to  whom, 
make  no  reply  ;  but  tell  them,  that  I'm  niarried; 
that  joy  shall  crown  the  day,  and  love  the  night. 
Begone,  tly  ! 

Enter  Standard. 

A  thousand  welcomes,  friend ;  my  pleasure's  now 
complete,  since  I  can  share  it  with  my  friend : 
brisk  joy  shall  bound  from  me  to  you  :  tlien  back 
again ;  and,  like  the  sun,  grow  warmer  by  re- 
flection. 

Stand.  You're  always  pleasant,  sir  Harry ; 
but  this  transcends  yourself:  whence  proceeds 
it? 

Wild.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  my  friend  ? 
Whence  flows  all  earthly  joy  ?  What   is  the   life 

of  man,  and   soul   of    pleasure  ?    \\'oman. 

What   fires   the   heart    with   transport,  and   the 

soul   with   raptures? — Lovely  woman. What 

is  the  master-stroke  aiul  smile  of  the  creation, 
but  charming,  virtuous  woman? — When  nature, 
in  the  general  com[)osition,  first  brouszht  wotnan 
forth,  like  a  flushed  poet,  ravished  with  his  fancy, 

with  ecstasy  it  blest  the   fair   pnjduciion  ! 

Meiiiiuks,  my  friend,  you  relish  not  my  joy.  What 
is  the  cause  ? 

Stand.  Canst  thou  not  guess  ? — What  is  the 
bane  of  man,  and  scourge  of  life,  but  woman .^ — 
What  is  the  heathenish  idol  man  sets  up,  and  is 
damned  for  worshipping?  Treacherous  woman. — 
What  are  those,  whose  eyes,  like  basilisks,  shine 
bc:uitiful  for  sure  destruction,  whose  smiles  are 
dangerous  as  the  grin  of  fiends,  but  false,  delu- 
ding woman? —  Woman,  whose  composition  in- 
verts humanity  ;  their  bodies  hea\  cnly,  but  tlieir 
souls  are  clay. 

Wild.  Come,  come,  colonel,  this  is  too  much  : 
I  know  your  w  rongs  received  from  Lurewell  may 
excuse  v"ur  resentment  against  her.  Ijut  it  is 
unpardonable  to  charge  the  failings  of  a  single 
woman  upon  the  wlwlc  sex,  I  have  found  one, 
whose  virtues- 

Stand.  So  have  I,  sir  Harry ;  I  have  found 
one  whose  pride's  above  yielding  to  a  prince. 
And  if  lying,  dissembling,  perjmy  and  falsehood, 
be  no  breaches  in  a  woman's  honour,  she  is  as 
iimocent  as  infancy. 

Wild.  Well,  colonel,  I  find  your  opinion  grows 
stronger  by  oppoiilion;  I  shall  now,  therefore, 
wave  the  argumciit,  and  only  beg  yoU;  for  this 
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day,  to  make  a  shew  of  complaisance  at  least. — 
Here  comes  my  chiirming  bride. 

Enter  Lady  Darling  and  Angelica. 

Stand.  [Saluting  Angelica.]  I  wish  you, 
madam,  all  the  joys  of  love  and  fortune. 

Enter  Clincher  /wnt'or, 

Clin.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  just  upon 
the  spur,  and  have  only  a  minute  to  take 
my  leave. 

Wild.  Whither  are  you  bound,  sir  .? 

C/in.  Bound,  sir  !  I  am  going  to  the  JubileC:, 
sir. 

Ladj/  Dar.  Bless  me,  cousin !  how  came  you 
by  these  clothes  ? 

Clin.  Clothes  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  rarest  jest ! 
ha,  ha,  ha !  I  shall  burst,  by  Jupiter  Amraon,  I 
shall  burst. 

Ladi/  Dur.  What's  the  matter,  cousin  ? 

Clin.  The  matter  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Why  an  ho- 
nest porter,  ha,  ha,  ha!  has  knocked  out  my 
brother's  brains,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Wild.  A  very  good  jest,  i'faith,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Clin.  Ay,  sir,  but  the  jest  of  all  is,  ht  knocked 
out  his  brains  with  a  hammer,  and  so  he  is  as 
dead  as  a  door-nail,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Dar.  And  do  you  laugli,  wretch  ? 

Clin.  Laugh  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  let  me  see  e'er  a 
younger  brother  in  England  that  won't  laugh  at 
such  a  jest. 

Ang.  You  appeared  a  very  sober,  pious  gentle- 
man some  hours  ago. 

Clin.  Pshaw  !  I  was  a  fool  then  :  but  now, 
madam,  I'm  a  wit ;  I  can  rake  now.  As  for 
your  part,  madam,  you  might  have  had  me 
once ;  but  now,  madam,  if  you  should  fall  to 
eating  chalk,  or  gnawing  tlie  sheets,  it  is  none 
of  my  fault.  Now,  madam — I  have  got  an  estate, 
and  I  must  go  to  the  Jubike. 

Enter  Clincher  senior  in  a  blanket. 

Clin.  sen.  Must  you  so,  rogue,  must  ye  ?  You 
will  go  to  the  Jubilee,  will  you  ? 

Clin.  jun.  A  ghost !  a  ghost !  Send  for  die 
dean  and  chapter  presently. 

Clin.  sen.  A  ghost !  No,  no,  sirrah,  I'm  an 
elder  brother,  rogue. 

Clin.  jun.  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  that;  I'm 
sure  you're  dead  in  law. 

Clin.  sen.  Wliy  so,  sirrah,  why  so  .? 

Clin.  jun.  Because,  sir,  I  can  get  a  fellow  to 
swear  he  knocked  out  your  brains. 

Wild.  An  odd  way  of  swearing  a  man  out  of 
his  life ! 

Clin.  jun.  Smell  him,  gentlemen  ;  he  has  a 
deadly  scent  aljout  him. — 

Clin.  sen.  Truly  tlic  apprehensions  of  death  may 
have  made  mc  savour  a  little.  (),  lord  !  tiic  colo- 
nel !  The  appreiicnsion  ol'  him  may  make  the  sa- 
vour worse,  I'm  afnyd. 

Clin.  jun.  \\\  short,  sir,  were  you  a  ghost,  or 


brother,  or  devil,  I  will  go  to   the  Jubilee,  by 
Jupiter  Ammon. 

Stand.  Go  to  the  jubilee  !  go  to  the  bear-gar- 
den.— The  travel  of  such  fools  as  you  doubly 
injures  our  country  :  you  expose  our  native 
follies,  which  ridicule  us  among  strangei-s,  and 
return  fraught  only  with  their  vices,  which  yon 
vend  here  for  fashionable  gallantry  :  a  travelling 
fool  is  as  dangerous  as  a  home-bred  villain.  Get 
you  to  your  native  plough  and  cart,  con- 
verse with  animals  like  yourselves,  sheep  and 
oxen  :  men  are  creatures  you  don't  understand. 

Wild.  Let  them  alone,  colonel,  their  folly  will 
be  now  di\erting.  Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  dis- 
pute this  point  some  other  time ;  I  bear  stmie 
riddles  tuning ;  let's  hear  how  they  can  entertain 
us.      [A  sc7vaHt  enters,  and  whispers  Wildair, 

Wild.  Madam,  shall  I  beg  you  to  entertain 
the  company  iu  llie  next  room  for  a  moment  ? 

[To  Lady  Darling. 

Lady  Dar,  With  all  my  heart — Come,  gentle- 
men. [Exeiint  all  but  Wildair, 

Wild.  A  lady  to  inquire  for  me  \  Who  caa 
this  be? 

Enter  Lurewell. 
Oh,  madam,  this  favour  is  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion  to  come,  uninvited,  to    dance   at  mj 

wedding. What  d'ye  gaze  at,  madam? 

lM7'e.  A  monster — If  thou'rt  married,  thou''rt 
the  most  perjured  wretch  that  e'er  avoudied 
deceit. 

117/0!.  Heyday  1  Why,  madam,  Tm  sure  I  i->evnr 
swore  to  marry  you :  I  made,  indeed,  a  sHglit 
promise,  upon  condition  of  your  granting  me  a 
small  favour;  but  jou  would  uot^  consent,  yoia 
know. 

Lure.  How  he  upbraids  me  with  my  shame  1  Caa 
you  deny  your  binding  vows,  when  this  appears 
a  witness  against  your  falsehood?  [Shews  a  rin^^ 
Methinks  the  motto  of  tliis  sacred  pledge  should 
flash  confusion  in  your  guilty  face — Head,  read 
here,  ihc  binding  words  of  Love  ^nd  Honour  1 — 
words  not  unknown  to  your  perfidious  tongue, 
though  utter  strangers  to  your  treacherous  heart. 

Wild.  The  woman's  stark  staring  mad,  tluit«. 
certain. 

Lure.  Was  it  maliciously  designed  to  let  me 
rind  my  misery  when  past  redress  ;  to  let  me 
know  you,  only  to  know  you  false  .?  Had  ikA 
cursed  chance  shewed  me  the   surprising  mott<», 

f   had   been    happy The   first    knowledge   I 

had  of  you  was  fatal  to  me,    and  this  second 
worse. 

Wild.  What  the  devil  is  all  this  !  Madam,  I'm 
not  at  leisure  for  raillery  at  present,  I  liave 
weighty  aifairs   ujjon   my   hands  ;    the   business 

ot  pleasure,  madam  :  any  otiicr  time 

[Goiug, 

J.vre.  Stay,  I  conjure  you,  stav. 

Wild.  'Faith,  I  can't,  my  bride  expects  me; 
but  hark'e,  when  the  honey-moon  is  over,  about 
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a  month  or  two  hence,  I  may  do  you  a  small  fav- 
our. [  Exit. 
Lure.  Grant  me  some  wild  expressions,  Hca- 
Tens,  or  I  shall  burst  !  Woman's  weakness,  man's 
faKehood,  my  own  shame,  and  love's  disdain,  at 
once  swell  up  my  breast — Words,  words,  or  1 
shall  burst !                                                [Goi)i<:. 

Enter  St  an  da  an. 

SlfDid.  Stay,  madam,  you  need  not  s-lilni  my 
sight;  for,  if  you  arc  perfect  woman,  you  have 
confidence  to  outface  a  crime,  and  bear  tlic 
charj^e  of  j{uilt  without  a  blusli. 

Lure,  'riic  charge  of  i;uilt  !  What,  jnakin^  a 
fool  of  you?  I've  done  it,  and  glory  in  the  act  : 
the  height  of  female  justice  were  to  make  you 
all  hang  or  drown  :  dissembling  to  the  prejudice 
of  men  is  virtue;  and  every  look,  or  sign,  or 
smile,  or  tear,  that  can  deceive,  is  meritorious. 

Stum/.  \'ery  pretty  principles,  truly  !  If  there 
be  truth  in  woman,  'tis  now  in  thee.  Come, 
madam,  you  know  tluit  you're  discovered,  and, 
being  sensible  that  you  cannot  escape,  you 
would  now  turn  to  bay.  That  ring,  madam,  pro 
claims  you  guilty. 

Lure.  O,  monster,  villain!  perfidious  villain  ! 
Has  he  told  you  ? 

Stand.  I'll  tell  it  you,  and  loudly,  too. 

Lure.  O,  name  it  not ! — Yet,  speak  it  out ;  'tis 
so  just  a  punishment  for  putting  faith  in  man, 
that  I  will  bear  it  all ;  and  let  credulous  maids, 
that  trust  their  honour  to  tlie  tongues  of  men, 
thus  hear  the  shame  proclaimed.  Speak  now, 
what  his  busy  scandal,  and  vfHir  nnproving  ma- 
lice, both  dare  utter. 

Stand.  Your  falsehood  can't  be  reached  by  ma- 
lice nor  by  satire ;  your  actions  are  the  justest 
libel  on  your  fame ;  your  words,  your  looks,  your 
tears,  I  did  believe  in  spite  of  common  fame. 
Nay,  'gainst  mine  own  eyes,  I  still  maintained 
your  truth.  I  imagined  Wildair's  boasting  of 
your  favours  to  be  the  pure  result  of  his  own  va- 
nity :  at  last  he  urged  your  taking  presents  of 
him  ;  as  a  convincing  proof  of  which,  yon  yester- 
day, from  him,  receiverl  that  ring,w  hich  ring,  that 
I  might  be  sure  he  gave  it,  I  lent  him  for  that 
purpose. 

J.urc.  Ha  r  you  lent  it  him  for  that  purpose  ! 

Stand.  Yes,  yes,  marlam,  I  lent  it  him  for  that 

purpose No  denying   it — I  know  it   well,  for 

I  have  worn  it  lonu,  and  desire  you  now,  matlani, 
to  restore  it  to  the  just  owner. 

Lure.  The  just  owner !  Think,  sir,  think  but 
of  what  in-.portancc  'tis  to  own  it :  if  vou  have 
lo\e  and  honour  in  your  soul,  'tis  then  most  just- 
ly yours  ;  if  not,  you  are  a  robber,  and  ha\c 
stolen  it  basely. 

Stand.  Ha  ! — your  words,  lil:c  meeting  flints, 
hav(  siruck  a  light  to  shew  me  somethinc  strange 

l-iut  tell  me  instantly,  is  not  your  real  name 

Manlv  ?  '       ,         ' 


Lure.  Answer  mc  first :  did  not  you  receive 
this  ring  at)out  twelve  years  ago  ? 

Stand.  I  did. 

I^ure.  And  were  not  you  about  that  time  en- 
tertained two  nights  at  the  house  of  sir  Oliver 
iManly,  in  (Oxfordshire  ? 

Stand,  i  v\as,  I  was.  [7{?/n.s  to  her,  and  em- 
braces her.^  The  blest  remembrance  tires  my  soul 

with   transport 1  know   the  rest you  are 

the  charming  she,  and  I  the  happy  num. 

Lure.  How  has  blind  fortune  stumbled  on  t!ie 
right !  But,  where  have  you  wandered  since  ? — 
'Twas  cruel  to  forsake  me. 

Stand.  The  particulars  of  my  fortune  are  too 
tedious  now  :  but,  to  discharge  myself  from  the 
stain  of  dishonour,  I  nmst  tell  you,  that  imme- 
diately upon  my  return  to  the  university,  my  elder 
brother  and  I  quarrelled  :  my  father,  to  prevent 
farther  mischiel",  posts  me  away  to  tiavel  :  I 
wrote  to  you  from  London,  but  fear  the  letter 
came  not  to  vour  hands. 

Lure.  I  never  had  the  least  account  of  you  by 
letter  or  otherwise. 

Stand.  Three  years  I  lived  abroad,  and  at  my 
return  found  you  were  gone  out  of  the  kingdom, 
though  none  could  tell  me  whither  :  missing  you 
thus,  I  v\  ent  to  Flanders,  served  my  king  till  the 
peace  commenced  ;  then,  fortunately  going  on 
board  at  Amsterdam,  one  ship  transported  us 
both  to  England.  At  the  first  sight  I  loved,  though 
ignorant  of  the  hidden  cause You  may  re- 
member, madam,  that,  talking  once  of  marriage, 
I  told  you  I  was  engaged ;  to  your  dear  self  I 
meant. 

Lure.  Then,  men  are  still  most  generous  and 
brave — and,  to  reward  ycjur  truth,  an  estate  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a-year  waits  your  accept- 
ance ;  and,  if  I  can  satisfy  you  in  my  past  con- 
duct, and  the  reasons  that  engaged  mc  to  deceive 
all  men,  I  shall  expect  the  honourable  perform- 
ance of  your  promise,  and  that  you  will  stay  vvitlr 
mc  in  England. 

Stand.  Stay  !  Nor  fame  nor  glory  e'er  shall 
part  us  more.  My  honour  can  be  nowhere  more 
concerned  than  here. 

Enter  Wildair,   Axoei.ica,    and  both  Clin- 
chers. 

Oh!  sir  Harry,  fortune  has  acted  miracles  to- 
day :  the  story's  strange  and  tedious,  but  all 
amounts  to  this that  woman's  mind  is  charm- 
ing as  her  person,  and  I  am  made  a  convert, 
too,  to  beauty. 

Wild.  I  wanted  only  this  to  make  my  pleasure 
perfect.  And  now,  madam,  we  may  dance  and 
sing,  and  love  and  kiss  in  good  earnest. 

A   dance  here.     After   the  dancr,  enter  Smuc- 

GLLK. 

Smug.  So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  glad  to 
(ind  you  so  merry  ;  is  my  gracious  iicphcw  among 
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Wild.  Sir,  lie  dares  not  shew  liis  face  among 
sucli  honourable  company ;  for  your  gracious  ne- 
phew is — 

Smug.  What,  sir  ?  Have  a  care  what  you  say. 

Wild.  A  villain,  sir. 

Smug.  With  all  my  heart.  I'll  pardon  you  the 
beating  me  for  that  very  word.  And  |)ray,  sir 
Harry,  when  ym  see  him  next,  tell  him  this 
news  from  me,  that  I  have  disinherited  him — 
tliat  I  will  leave  him  as  poor  as  a  disbanded  quar- 
ter-master. And  this  is  the  positive  and  stiif  re- 
solution of  threescore  and  ten  ;  an  age  that  sticks 
as  obstinately  to  its  purpose,  as  to  the  old  fashion 
of  its  cloak. 

Wild.  You  see,  madam,  [To  AyGEi,.]  how 
industriously  fortune  has  punished  his  offence  to 
you. 

Ang.  I  can  scarcely,  sir,  reckon  it  an  offence, 
considering  the  happy  consequence  of  it. 

Smug.  Oh,  sir  Harry,  he  is  as  hypocritical 

Lure.  As  yourself,  ilr  Aldeiiuan.  How  fares 
my  good  old  nurse,  pray,  sir  ? 

Siuug.  O,  madam,  I  shall  be  even  with  you  be- 
fore I  part  with  your  writings  and  money,  tliat  I 
have  in  my  hands. 

Stand.  A  word  with  you,  Mr  Alderman  ;  do 
you  know  this  pocket-book  ^ 

Smug.  O  lord,  it  cotitains  an  account  of  all  my 
secret  practices  in  trading.  [Aside.J  How  came 
you  by  it,  sir  r 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  here,  dusted  it  out  of  your 
pocket  at  this  lady's  house  yesterday.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  some  secret  practices  in  youv  I 


merchandising ;  among  the  rest,  the  counterpart 
of  an  agreement  with  a  correspondent  at  Bour- 
deaux,  about  transporting  French  wine  in  Spa- 
nish casks.  First,  return  this  lady  all  her  writ- 
ings; then  I  shall  consider  whether  I  shall  lay 
your  proceedings  before  the  parliament  or  not, 
whose  justice  will  never  suffer  your  smuggling  to 
go  unpunished. 

Smug.  Oh,  my  poor  ship  and  cargo  ! 
Cli7i.  sen.    Hark'e,    master,  you   had  as  good 
come  along  with  me  to  the  Jubilee  now. 

Ang.  Come,  Mr  Alderman,  for  once  let  a 
woman  advise  :  Would  you  be  thought  an  honest 
man,  banish  covetousness,  that  worst  gout  of  age: 
avarice  is  a  poor,  pilfering  quality  of  the  soul, 
and  will  as  certainly  cheat,  as  a  thief  would  steal. 
Would  you  be  thought  a  reformer  of  the  times, 
be  less  severe  in  your  censures,  less  rigid  in  your 
precepts,  and  more  strict  in  your  example. 

Wild.  Right,  madam ;  virtue  flows  freer  from 
imitation   than  compulsion ;    of  which,  colonel^ 
your  conversion  and  mine  are  just  examples. 
In  vain  are  musty  morals  taught  in  schools, 
By  rigid  teachers,  and  as  rigid  rules. 
Where  virtue  with  a  frowning  aspect  stands, 
And  frights  the  pupil  from  its  rough  commands: 

But  woman 

Charming  woman  can  true  converts  make. 
We  lo\e  the  precept  for  the  teacher's  sake. 
^'irtue  in  them  appears  so  bright,  so  gay. 
We  hear  \vi;h  transport,  and  with  pride  obey. 
[E.TCunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON/E. 


MEN. 
Old  Mirabt.i.i,,  an  aged  gentleman,  of  an  odd 

compound,  between  the  peevishness  incident  to 

his  years,  and  his  fat  her  ly  fondness  touards  his 

son. 
VouNG  Mirabell,  his  son,  the  Inconstant. 
Captaix   Dvrf.tkte,    an   honest   good-natured 

Jellozi;  that  thinks  himself'  a  greater  fool  than 

he  is. 
DuGARD,  brother  to  Oriana. 
Petit,  servant  to  Dugard,   afterwards  to  his 

^stcr. 


W  O IM  E  N. 

Oriana,  a  ladi/  contracted  to  Mirabell,  zcLs 

zcould  bring  him  to  reason. 
BiSARiiE,  a  whimsical  lady,  friend  to  Oriana, 

admired  by  Direteti;. 
Lamorce,  u  woman  of  contrivance. 
Four  Bravocs,  two  Gentlemen,  and  two  Ladies. 
Soldiers,  Servants,  and  Attendants. 


Scene — Pa7is. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.—Tlie  Street. 


Enter  Dugard,  and  his  7nan  Petit,  in  riding 
habits. 

Dug.  Sirrah,  Wliat's  a  clock  ? 

Pet.  Turned  of  eleven,  sir. 

Dug.  No  more  !  We  have  rid  a  swinging  pace 
from  Nemours,  since  two  this  morning  !  Petit, 
run  to  Rousseau's,  and  bespeak  a  dinner  at  a 
louis-d'or  a-liead,  to  be  ready  bv  one. 

Pet.  How  many  will  there  be  of  you,  sir? 

Dug.  Let  me  sec;  Mirabel!  ouc,  Durctttc 
two,  myself,  tliree 


Pet.  And  I  four. 

Dug.  How  now,  sir,  at  your  old  travelling  fa« 
miliarity  !  When  abroad,  you  had  some  freedom 
f(jr  want  of  better  company  ;  but  among  my 
friends  at  Paris,  pray  remember  your  distance — 
Begone,  sir!  [Exit  1'etit.]  This  fellow's  wit  was 
necessary  abroad,  but  he's  too  cunning  for  a  do- 
mestic ;  I  must  dispose  of  him  s<jine  way  else. — 
Who's  here  ?  Old  Mirabell,  and  my  sister  !  my 
dearest  sister ! 

Enter  Old  Mirabei.l  and  Oriaka. 

Ori.  My  brother !  Welcome. 
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Dug.  Monsieur  Mirabell !  I'm  heartily  glad  to 
see  you. 

Old  Mir.  Honest  Mr  Dugarci !  by  tiie  blood  of 
the  Mirabells,  I'm  your  most  humble  servant. 

Dug.  Why,  sir,  you've  cast  your  skin,  sure ; 
you're  brisk  and  gay;  lusty  health  about  you;  no 
sign  of  age  but  your  silver  hairs. 

Old  Alir.  Silver  hairs !  Then,  they  are  quick- 
silver hairs,  sir.  Whilst  I  have  golden  pockets, 
let  my  hairs  be  silver  an  they  will.     Adsbud,  sir, 

I  can  dance,  and  sin;;,  and  drink,  and no,  I 

can't  wench.  But,  Mr  Dugard,  no  news  of  my 
son  Bob  in  all  your  travels .'' 

Dug.  Your  son's  come  home,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Come  home  !  Bob  come  home  !  By 
the  blood  of  the  Mirabells,  Mr  Dugard,  what  say  ye? 

Ori.  Mr  Mirabell  returned,  sir  ! 

Dug.  He's  certainly  come,  and  you  may  see 
him  within  this  hour  or  two. 

Old  Mir.  Swear  it,  Mr  Dugard ;  presently 
swear  it. 

Dug.  Sir,  he  came  to  town  with  me  this  morn- 
ing ;  I  left  him  at  the  Bagnieurs,  being  a  little 
disordered  after  riding,  and  I  shall  see  him  again 
presently. 

Old  Mir.  What !  And  he  was  ashamed  to  ask 
a  blessing  with  his  boots  on  ?  A  nice  dog  !  Well, 
and  how  fares  the  young  rogue,  ha  ? 

Dug.  A  fine  gentleman,  sir.  He'll  be  his  own 
messenger. 

Old  Mir.  A  fine  gentleman  !  But  is  the  rogue 
like  me,  still  ? 

Dug.  Why,  yes,  sir;  he's  very  like  his  mo- 
ther, and  as  like  you  as  most  modern  sons  are  to 
their  fathers. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  sir,  don't  you  think  that  I  be- 
gat him  ? 

Dug.  Why,  yes,  sir ;  you  married  his  mother, 
and  he  inherits  your  estate.  He's  very  like  you, 
upon  my  word. 

Ori.  And  pray,  brother,  what's  become  of  his 
honest  companion,  Duretete  ? 

Dug.  Who,  the  captain  ?  the  very  same,  he 
went  abroad ;  he's  the  only  Frenchman  I  ever 
knew,  that  could  not  change.  Your  son,  Mr  Mi- 
rabell, is  more  obliged  to  nature  for  that  fellow's 
composition,  than  for  his  own  :  for  he's  more 
happy  in  Duretete's  folly,  than  his  own  wit.  In 
short,  they  are  as  inseparable  as  finger  and 
thumb ;  but  the  first  instance  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve, of  opposition  in  friendship. 

Old  Mir.  Very  well ;  will  he  be  home  to  din- 
ner, think  ye  ? 

Dug.  Sir,  he  has  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  din- 
ner for  us  at  Rousseau's,  at  a  Louis-d'or  a  head. 

Old  Mir.  A  Louis-d'or  a  head  !  well  said, 
Bob;  by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabells,  Bob's  im- 
proved. But,  Mr  Dugard,  was  it  so  civil  of  Bob 
to  visit  Monsieur  Rousseau  before  his  own  natural 
father.''  Eh!  harkee,  Oriana,  what  think  you, 
now,  of  a  fellow,  that  can  eat  and  diiuk  ye  a 
whole  Louis-d'or  at  a  sitting .-'   He  must  be  as 

Vol.  II, 


strong  as  Hercules,  life  and  spirit  in  abundance. 
Before  Gad,  I  don't  wonder  at  these  men  of  qua- 
lity, that  their  own  wives  can't  serve  them.  A 
Louis-d'or  a  head  !  'lis  enough  to  stock  the 
whole  nation  with  bastards,  'tis  faith.  Mr  Dugard, 
I  leave  you  with  your  sister.         [£r«7  Old  Miu. 

Dug.  Well,  sister,  I  need  not  ask  you  how  vou 
do,  your  looks  resolve  me;  fair,  tall,  well-shaped ; 
you're  almost  grown  out  of  my  remembrance. 

Ori.  Why,  truly,  brother,  I  look  pretty  vvellj 
thank  nature  and  my  toilet ;  I  have  'scaped  the 
jaundice,  green-sickness,  and  the  small-pox ;  I 
eat  three  meals  a  day,  am  very  merry,  when  up, 
and  sleep  soundly,  when  I'm  down. 

Dug.  But,  sister,  you  remember,  that  upon  my 
going  abroad,  you  would  chuse  this  old  gentle- 
man for  your  guardian ;  he's  no  more  related  to 
our  family,  than  Prester  John,  and  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  you  mistrusted  my  management  of 
your  fortune :  therefore,  pray  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  me,  without  reservation,  the  true  cause  of 
making  such  a  choice? 

Ori.  Look'e,  brother,  you  were  going  a  ramb- 
ling, and  'twas  proper,  lest  I  should  go  a  ramb- 
ling too,  that  somebody  should  take  cure  of  me. 
Old  monsieur  Mirabell  is  an  honest  gentleman, 
was  our  father's  friend,  and  has  a  young  lady  in 
his  house,  whose  company  I  like,  and  who  has 
chosen  him  for  her  guardian,  as  well  as  I. 

Dug.  Who,  mademoiselle  Bisarre  ? 

Ori.  The  same ;  we  live  merrily  together, 
without  scandal  or  reproach ;  we  make  much  of 
the  old  gentleman  between  us,  and  he  takes  care 
of  us ;  we  eat  what  we  like  ;  go  to  bed,  when  we 
please;  rise,  when  we  will;  all  the  week  we 
dance  and  sing,  and,  upon  Sundays,  go  first  to 
church,  and  then  to  the  play.  Now,  brother, 
besides  these  motives  for  chusing  this  gentleman 
for  my  guardian,  perhaps  I  had  some  private  rea- 
sons. 

Dug.  Not  so  private  as  you  imagine,  sister; 
your  love  to  young  Mirabell's  no  secret,  I  can 
assure  you,  but  so  public,  that  all  your  friends 
are  ashamed  on't. 

Oi-i.  O'  my  word,  then,  my  friends  are  very 
bashful ;  though  I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  those  peo- 
ple are  not  ashamed  enough  at  their  own  crimes, 
who  have  so  many  blushes  to  spare  for  the  faults 
of  their  neighbours. 

Dug.  Aye,  but,  sister,  the  people  say 

Ori.  Pshaw,  hang  the  people  !  they'll  talk 
treason,  and  prophane  their  jNIaker ;  must  we, 
therefore,  infer,  tfiat  our  king  is  a  tyrant,  and  re- 
ligion a  cheat  ?  Look'e,  brother,  their  court  of 
enquiry  is  a  tavern,  and  their  informer,  claret : 
they  think  as  they  drink,  and  swallow  reputa- 
tions like  loches ;  a  lady's  health  goes  briskly 
i-ound  w  ith  the  glass,  but  her  honour  is  lost  in  the 
toast. 

Dug.  Aye,  but,  sister,  there  is  still  some- 
thing  

Ori.  If  there  be  something,  brother,  'tis  none 
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o\  tlie  people's  something ;  marriage  is  my  thing, 
ami  I'll  stick  to't 

Diif!.  -Mairiage  !  Young  Rlirabell  marry  ! 
He'll  build  churches  sooner.  Take  heed,  sister, 
tii'»u>;h  your  honour  stood  proof  to  his  home- 
l)red  assaults :  yon  must  keep  a  stricter  guard 
<ur  the  future  :  he  has  now  got  the  foreign  air, 
and  the  Italian  softness  ;  his  wit's  imi)roved  by 
converse;  his  behaviour  finished  by  observation; 
and  his  assunnice  continued  by  success.  Sister, 
I  can  assure  you,  he  has  made  his  conquests ; 
and  'tis  a  plague  upon  your  sex,  to  be  the  soonest 
deceived  by  those  very  men,  that  you  know  have 
been  false  to  others. 

Oii.  Then  why  will  you  tell  me  of  his  con- 
(]uests  ?  for,  I  must  confess,  there  is  no  title  to  a 
wt)nian's  favour  so  engaging  as  the  repute  of  a 
handsome  dissimulation  ;  there  is  something  of 
a  pride  to  see  a  fellow  lie  at  our  feet,  that  has 
triumphed  (jver  so  many;  and  then,  I  don't 
know,  we  fancy  lie  nuist  have  something  extraor- 
dinary about  him  to  please  us,  and  that  we  have 
something  engaoing  about  us  to  secure  him  ;  so 
we  can't  be  quiet  till  we  put  ourselves  upon  the 
lay  of  being  both  disappointed. 

Dili!.  But  then,  sister,  he's  as  fickle 

Ori.  For  (jod's  sake,  brother,  tell  me  no  more 
of  his  faults  ;  for,  if  you  do,  I  shall  run  mad  for 
him:  say  no  more,  sir;  let  me  but  get  him  into 
the  bands  of  matrimony,  I'll  spoil  his  wandering, 
I  warrant  him  ;  I'll  rlo  his  business  that  way,  ne- 
ver tear. 

Dug.  Well,  sister,  I  won't  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  engagements  between  you  and  yom- 
lover;  I  expect,  when  you  have  need  of  my 
counsel  or  assistance,  you  will  let  me  know  more 
of  your  affairs.  Mirabell  is  a  gentleman,  and,  as 
lar  as  my  honour  and  interest  can  reach,  you 
may  coumiand  me  to  the  furtherance  of  your 
happiness :  in  the  mean  time,  sister,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  make  you  a  present  of  another 
humble  servant;  a  fellow,  that  I  took  up  at  Ly- 
ons, who  has  served  me  honestly  ever  since, 

(hi.  Then,  why  will  vou  part  with  him? 

IJug.  lie  has  gained  so  insulferably  on  my 
good  humour,  that  he's  urown  to(j  familiar  ;  but 
the  fellow's  cunning,  and  may  be  serviceable  to 
you  in  your  affair  with  JMirabcll.  Here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Petit. 

Well,  sir,  have  you  been  at  Rousseau's  ? 

Pet.  Yes,  sir;  and  who  should  I  find  there, 
but  Mr  .Mirabell  and  the  captain,  hatching  as 
wannly  over  a  tub  of  ice,  as  two  hen-j)heasants 
o\er  a  brood — they  would  not  let  me  bespeak 
any  thnii;,  for  thov  had  dineil  before  I  came. 

Dug.  Coiue,  sir,  you  shall  serve  my  sister ;  I 
shall  still  continue  kind  to  you;  and,  if  your  la- 
dy reconmiends  your  diligence  upon  trial,  I'll  use 
my  interest  to  ad\  ance  you ;  yon  have  sense 
fuouj^h   to  expect  preferment.      Here,   sirrali, 


here's  ten  guineas  for  thee  ;  get  thyself  a  drugget 
suit,  and  a  puff  wig,  and  so — I  dub  thee  gentle- 
man-usher. Sister,  I  must  put  myself  in  repair  ; 
you  may  expect  me  in  the  evening — wait  on  your 
lady  home.  Petit. 

[Exit  DUGARD. 

Pet.  A  chair,  a  cliair,  a  chair  ! 

Ori.  No,  no;  I'll  walk  home,  'tis  but  next 
door, 

[Exeuiit. 

SCENE  II. — A  tuteryi,  discovering  young  Mi- 
KAHKLL  and  DuuETETF.  rising  froiH  tabic. 

Mir.  Welcome  to  Paris  once  more,  my  dear 
captain ;  we  have  cat  heartily,  drank  roundly, 
paid  plentifidly,  and  let  it  go  for  once.  I  liked 
every  thing  but  our  women,  they  looked  so  lean 
and  tawdry,  poor  creatures  !  'tis  a  sure  sign  the 
army  is  not  paid,  (iive  me  the  plump  Venetian, 
brisk  and  sanguine,  that  smiles  upon  me  like  the 
glowing  sun,  and  meets  my  lips  like  sparkling 
wine,  her  person  shining  as  the  glass,  and  spirit 
like  the  foamins:  li(inor. 

J)ur.  Ah,  Mirabell !  Italy  I  grant  you  ;  but  for 
our  women  here  in  France,  they  are  such  thin 
brawn-t'allen  jades,  a  man  may  as  well  make  a 
bed-fellow  of  a  cane  chair. 

il//r.  France  !  A  light  unseasoned  country, 
nothing  but  feathers,  foppery,  and  fashions; 
we're  fine  indeed,  so  arc  our  coach-horses :  men 
say  w  e're  C(jurtiers ;  men  abuse  us ;  that  we  arc 
wise  and  politic,  non  credo  seigneur  :  that  our 
women  have  wit ;  parrots,  mere  parrots.  Assu- 
rance and  a  good  memory  sets  them  up:  tltcre's 
nothing  on  this  side  the  Alps  worth  my  hund)Ie 
service  t'ye — Ha,  Poina  la  Santa  !  Italy  for  my 
money ;  their  customs,  gardens,  buildings,  |)aint- 
ings,  music,  policies,  wine  and  women  !  the  para- 
dise of  the  world;  not  pestered  with  a  parcel  of 
precise,  old  gouty  fellows,  that  would  debar  tl>eir 
children  every  pleasure,  that  they  themselves  are 
past  the  sense  of:  connnend  me  to  the  Italian 
familiarity :  Here,  son,  there's  fifty  crowns,  go  pay 
your  whore  her  week's  allowance. 

Dur.  Aye,  these  are  your  fathers  for  you,  that 
understand  the  necessities  of  young  men ;  not 
like  our  musty  dads,  who,  because  they  cannot 
fish  themselves,  would  muddy  the  water,  and 
spoil  tiie  sport  of  them  that  can.  But  now  you 
talk  of  the  plump,  what  d'ye  think  oi  a  Dutch 
woman  ? 

Mir.  A  Dutch  woman's  too  compact ;  nay, 
every  thing  among  them  is  so.  A  Dutch  man  is 
thick;  a  Dutch  woman  is  squab;  a  Dutch  horse 
is  round  ;  a  Dutch  dog  is  short ;  a  Dutch  ship  is 
broad-bottomed  :  and,  in  short,  mie  would  swear 
the  whole  product  of  the  country  were  cast  in 
the  same  mould  with  their  cheeses. 

Dur.  Aye,  but,  Mirabell,  you  have  forgot  the 
English  ladies. 

Mir.  The  women  of  England  were  excellent, 
did  tlicy  not  take  such  insutlcrable  pains  to  ruin 
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what  nature  has  made  so  incomparably  well ; 
they  would  be  delicate  creatures,  indeed,  could 
they  but  thoroughly  arrive  at  the  French  mien, 
or  entirely  let  it  alone  ;  for  they  only  spoil  a  very 
good  air  of  their  own,  by  an  awkward  imitation 
of  ours;  their  parliaments,  and  our  tailors,  2;ive 
laws  to  the  three  kingdoms.  But  come,  Du- 
retete,  let  us  mind  the  business  in  hand ;  mis- 
tresses we  must  have,  and  must  take  up  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  place,  and,  upon  a  compe- 
tent diligence,  we  shall  find  those  in  Paris  shall 
match  the  Italians  from  top  to  toe. 

Dur.  Aye,  Mirabell,  you  will  d(j  well  enough, 
but  what  will  become  of  your  friend  ?  you  know 
I  am  so  plaguy  bashful,  so  naturally  an  ass  upon 
these  occasittns,  that 

Mir.  Pshaw  !  you  nuist  be  bolder,  man  :  travel 
three  years,  and  bring  home  such  a  baby  as  bash- 
fulness  !  a  great  lusty  fellow  I  and  a  soldier  !  fy 
upon  it ! 

Du7\  Look'e,  sir,  I  can  visit,  and  I  can  ogle  a 
little — as  thus,  or  thus,  now.     Then,  I  can  kiss 

abundantly,   and  make  a  shift  to— but  if  they 

chance  to  give  me  a  forbidding  look,  as  some  wo- 
men, you  know,  liave  a  devilish  cast  with  their 
eyes — or  if  they  cry — what  d'ye  mean  ?  what 
d'ye  take  me  for?  fye,  sir,  remember  who  I  am, 
sir — a  person  of  quality  to  be  used  at  this  rate  ! 
'egad,  I'm  struck  as  flat  as  a  frying-pan  ! 

Mir.  Words  o'  course  I  nevermind  them  :  turn 
you  about  upon  your  heel  with  a  jantee  air ;  hum 
out  the  end  of  an  old  song ;  cut  a  cross  caper, 
and  at  her  again. 

Dur.  [Imitates  him.]  No,  hang  it,  'twill  ne- 
ver do.  Oons,  what  did  my  father  mean  by  stick- 
ing me  up  in  an  university.''  or  to  think  that  1 
should  gain  any  thing  by  my  head  in  a  nation, 
whose  genius  lies  all  in  their  heels  !  well,  if  ever 
I  come  to  have  cliildren  of  my  own,  they  shall 
have  tiie  education  of  the  country ;  they  shall 
learn  to  dance  before  they  can  walk,  and  be 
taught  to  sing  before  they  can  speak. 

Mir.  Come,  come,  throw  oft"  that  childish  hu- 
mour; put  on  assurance,  there's  no  avoiding  it ; 
stand  all  hazards,  thou'rt  a  stout  lusty  fellow,  and 
hast  a  good  estate;  look  bluff,  hector,  you  have  a 
good  side-box  face,  a  pretty  impudent  face  ;  so, 
that's  pretty  well.  This  fellow  went  abroad  like 
an  ox,  and  is  returned  like  an  ass. 

[Aside. 

Dur.  Let  me  see  now,  how  I  look. — [Ful/s 
out  a  pocket-glass,  and  looks  in  it.] — A  side-box 
face,  say  you  !  'egad,  I  don't  like  it,  iMirabell. 
Fy,  sir,  don't  abuse  your  friends ;  I  could  not 
wear  such  a  face  for  the  best  couqtess  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Mir.  Why  can't  you,  blockhead,  as  well  as  I  ? 

Dur.  Why,  thou  hast  impudence  to  set  a  good 
face  upon  any  thing;  I  would  change  half  my 
gold  for  half  thy  brass,  with  all  my  heart.  Who 
conies  here  ?  Odso,  IMirabell,  your  father ! 


Enter  Old  MiRABELt, 

Old  Mir.  Where's  Bob  ?  dear  Bob  ! 
Mir.  Your  blessing,  sir. 

Old  j\lir.  My  blessing !  damn  ye,  ye  young 
rogue  !  why  did  ye  not  come  to  see  your  father 
first,  sirrah.''  my  dear  boy,  I  am  lioartilv  glad  to 
see  thee,  my  dear  child,  fuiih — captain  Duretete, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabells,  I'm  your's ;  well, 
my  lads,  ye  look  bravely,  faith.  Bob,  hast  gut 
any  money  left  ? 

Mir.  Not  a  farthing,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  then  I  won't  gi'  thee  a  souse. 

Mir.  I  did  but  jest,  here's  ten  pistoles. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  then  here's  ten  more ;  I  love 
to  be  charitable  to  those,  that  don't  want  it : 
well,  and  how  d'ye  like  Italy,  my  boy? 

Mir.  Oh,  the  garden  of  the  world,  sir;  Rome, 
Naples,  Venice,  Alilan,  and  a  thousand  others — 
all  fine. 

Old  Mir.  Aye,  say  you  so  !  and,  they  say,  that 
Chiari  is  very  Hue,  too. 

Dur.  Indifferent,  sir,  very  indifferent:  a  verv 
scurvy  air,  the  most  unwholesome  to  a  French 
constitution  in  the  world. 

Mir.  Pshaw,  nothing  on't;  these  I'ascally  Ga- 
zeteers  have  misinformed  you. 

Old  Mir.  Misinformed  me  !  Oons,  sir,  were 
not  we  beaten  there  ? 

Mir.  Beaten,  sir  !  the  French  beaten  ! 

Old  Mir.   Why,  how  was  it,  pray,  sweet  sir  ? 

Mir.  Sir,  the  captain  will  tell  you. 

Dur.  No,  sir,  your  son  w  ill  tell  you. 

Mir.  The  captain  was  in  the  action,  sir. 

Dur.  Your  son  saw  more  than  I,  sir,  for  he 
was  a  looker  on. 

Old  Mir.  Confound  you  both,  for  a  brace  of 
cowards  !  here  are  no  Germans  to  over-hear 
you  :  why  don't  ye  tell  me  how  it  was  ? 

Mir.  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  that  we 
marched  up  a  body  of  the  finest,  bravest,  well- 
dressed  fellows  in  the  universe ;  our  commanders 
at  the  head  of  us,  all  lace  and  feather,  like  so 
many  beaux  at  a  ball — I  don't  believe  there  was 
a  man  of  them  but  could  daqce  a  charmer,  mor- 
bleau. 

Old  Mir.  Dance  !  very  well,  pretty  fellows, 
faith  ! 

Mir.  We  capered  up  to  their  very  trenches, 
and  tliere  saw  peeping  over  a  parcel  of  scare- 
crow, olive-coloui"ed  gun-powder  fellows,  as  ug- 
ly as  the  devil. 

Dur.  'Egad,  I  shall  iiever  forget  the  looks  of 
them,  while  I  have  breath  to  fetch. 

Mir.  They  were  so  civil,  indeed,  as  to  wel- 
come us  with  their  cannon  ;  but,  for  the  rest,  we 
found  them  such  unmamierly,  rude,  unsociable 
dogs,  that  we  grew  tired  of  their  company,  and 
so  we  e'en  danced  back  again. 

Old  Mir.  And  did  yc  all  come  back  ? 

Mir.  No,  two  or  three  thousand  of  us  staid 
behind. 
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()/</  Mir.  V.'hv.  Bob,  why  ? 

Mir.  Pshaw — l)ecauso  they  could  not  come 
tliat  iiiiiht.  But  conic,  sir,  we  were  talkins;;  ot" 
sonictliin":  else ;  pray,  how  does  your  lovely 
char<:c,  the  fair  Oriana  ? 

Old  Mir.  Hipp,  sir,  just  ripe  :  you'll  (iiid  it 
bettor  ens;as;ins;  with  her  than  with  the  Uernians, 
let  nie  tell  you.  And  what  would  you  say,  my 
youni;  Mars,  if  I  had  a  \  onus  tor  thee,  too  ? — 
Come,  Bob,  your  a])artnient  is  ready,  and  pray 
let  voiir  friend  be  my  guest,  too;  you  shall  com- 
nunul  the  house  between  ye,  and  I'll  be  as  merry 
us  the  best  of  you, 


Mir.  Bravely  said,  father ! 

Let  misers  bend  their  ai^e  w  ith  nisgard  cares. 
And  starve  tliemseb  es  to  pamper  hungry  heirs ; 
Who,  living,   stint    their   sons  what  youth   may 

crave, 
And  make  them  revel  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
The  stock  on  which  I  gresv  does  still  dispense 
Its  genial  sap  into  the  blooming  branch  ; 
The  t'ruit,  hv.  knows,  from  his  own  root  is  grown, 
And,  therefore,  sooths  those   passions  once  his 

own. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— Old  Mirabell's  hoiise. 

Enter  Oria>:a  and  Bisarre. 

Bis.  AxD  you  love  this  young  rake,  d'ye  ? 

Ori.  Yes. 

Bis.  In  spite  of  all  his  ill  usage? 

Ori.  I  can't  help  it. 

HiK.  What's  the  matter  with  ye  .' 

Ori.  Pshaw  ! 

Bin.  Um  !  before  that  any  young,  lying,  swear- 
ing, flattering,  rakehelly  fellow  should  play  such 
tricks  with  me,  I  would  wear  my  teeth  to  the 
stumps  with  lime  and  chalk.  O,  the  devil  take 
all  vour  Cassandras  and  Cleopatras  for  me  ! — 
Prithee,  mind  your  airs,  modes,  and  fashions  ; 
your  stays,  gowns,  and  furbelows.  I  lark 'e,  my 
dear,  have  you  got  home  vour  furbelowed  smocks 
yet? 

Ori.  Prithee,  be  quiet,  Bisarre ;  you  know  I 
can  be  as  mad  as  you,  when  this  INIirabell  is  out 
of  my  head. 

Bis.  Pshaw  !  would  he  were  out,  or  in,  or 
some  wav,  to  make  you  easy.  I  warrant,  now, 
vou'll  plav  the  fool,  w  hen  he  comes,  and  say  you 
love  him;  eh  ! 

Ori.  Most  certainly — I  can't  rlissemble,  Bi- 
earre :  besides,  'tis  past  that,  we're  contracted. 

Bis.  Contracted  !  ahick-a-day,  poor  thing  ! — 
What,  have  von  changed  rings,  or  broken  an  old 
broad-piece  between  you  !  I  lark 'c,  child,  han't 
vou  broke  something  else  between  ye  ? 

Ori.  No,  no,  I  can  assure  you. 
Bis.  Then,  what  d'ye  whine  for?  Whilst  I 
kept  that  in  mv  power,  I  would  make  a  fool  of 
any  fellow  in  Prance.  Well,  I  nuist  confess,  I 
do  love  a  little  coquetting  with  all  my  lit  art !  my 
business  shoidd  be  to  break  gold  with  my  lover 
one  houi,  and  crack  my  promise  the  next;  he 
should  find  me  one  day  with  a  prayer-lxjok  in 
my  hand,  and  with  a  play-book  another.  He 
should  have  my  consent  to  buy  the  wedding- 
rinir,  and  the  next  moment  would  I  laugh  in  his 
face. 

Ori.  (),  mv  dear !  were  there  no  greater  tie 
upon  my  heart,  than  there  is  upon  my  conscience. 


T  would  soon  throw  the  contract  out  of  doors; 
but  the  mischief  on't  is,  I  am  so  fond  of  being 
tied,  that  I  am  forced  to  be  just,  and  the  strength 
of  my  pas*-if)n  keeps  down  the  inclination  of  my 
sex.     But  here's  the  old  gentleman. 

Enter  Old  Miuablll. 

Old  Mir.  Where's  my  wenches?  where's  my 
two  little  girls?  Eh?  Have  a  care,  look  to  your- 
selves ;  faith,  they're  a  coming,  the  travellers  are 
a  coming.  Well,  which  of  you  two  will  be  my 
daughter-in-law,  now  r  Bisarre,  Bisarre,  w  hat  say 
you,  mad-cap  r   INIirabell  is  a  pure  wild  fellow. 

Bis.  I  like  him  the  worse. 

O/d  Mir.  You  lie,  husscy,  you  like  him  the 
better,  indeed  you  do  :  What  say  you,  my  t'other 
little  filbert?  eh? 

Ori.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  will  chuse  for 
himself,  sir. 

O/d  Mir.  Why,  that's  discreetly  said;  and  so 
he  shall. 

Enter  Mirabell  and  Duretete.     Thci/  salute 
tfic  ladies. 

Hark'e,  Bob,  you  shall  marry  one  of  these  girls, 
sirrah. 

Mir.  Sir,  I'll  marry  them  both,  if  you  please. 

Bis.  [Aside.]  He'll  find  that  one  may  serve 
his  turn. 

Old  ]\Iir.  Both  !  Why,  you  young  dog,  d'ye 
banter  nu  ?  Come,  sir,  take  your  choice.  Du- 
retete, you  shall  have  your  choice,  too;  but  Ro- 
bin shall  chuse  first,     ("onie,  sir,  begin. 

Alir.  Well,  I  an't  the  first  son,  that  has  made 
his  father's  dwellins:  a  bawdy  house — let  me  see. 

Old  Mir.  Well  !  which  d've  like? 

Mir.  Both. 

O/d  Mir.    Hut  which  will  you  marry? 

Alir.   Neither. 

Old  Mir.  Neither !  Don't  make  me  angry 
now.  Bob  ;  pray  don't  make  me  angry.  Look'e, 
sirrah,  if  I  don't  dance  at  your  wedding  to-mor-» 
row,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  cry  at  your  grave. 

Mir.  1  hat's  a  bull,  father. 
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Old  Mir.  A  bull !  Why,  how  now,  ungrateful 
sir  !  did  I  make  thee  a  man,  that  thou  shouldst 
make  me  a  beast  ? 

Mir.  Your  pardon,  sir.  I  only  meant  your 
expression. 

Old  Mir.  Hark'e,  Bob,  learn  better  manners 
to  your  father  before  strangers  ;  I  wont  be  angry 
this  time.  But  Oons,  if  ever  you  do't  again,  you 
rascal — remember  what  I  say. 

Mir.  Pshaw  !  what  does  the  old  fellow  mean 
by  mewing  me  up  here  with  a  couple  of  green 
girls  ?  Come,  Duretete,  will  you  go  ? 

Ori.  I  hope,  Mr  Mirabell,  you  han't  forgot. — 

Mir.  No,  no,  madam,  I  han't  forgot,  I  ha\e 
brought  you  a  thousand  Italian  curiosities ;  I'll 
assure  you,  madam,  as  far  as  a  hundred  pistoles 
would  reach,  I  han't  forgot  the  least  circum- 
stance. 

Ori.  Sir,  you  misunderstand  me. 

Mir.  Odso,  the  relics,  madam,  from  Rome.  I 
do  remember,  now,  you  made  a  vow  of  chastity  be- 
fore my  departure ;  a  vow  of  chastity,  or  some- 
thing like  it — was  it  not,  madam  ? 

Ori.  O,  sir,  I'm  answered  at  present. 

[Exit  Oriana. 

Mir.  She  was  coming  full  mouth  upon  me 
with  her  contract — Would  I  might  dispatch  t'o- 
ther ! 

Dur.  Mirabell — that  lady  there,  observe  her, 
she's  wondrous  pretty,  faith,  and  seems  to  have 
but  few  words  :  I  like  her  mainly ;  speak  to  her, 
man ;  prithee  speak  to  her. 

Mir.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman,  who  de- 
clares  

Dur.  Madam,  don't  believe  him,  I  declare  no- 
thing— What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  man  ? 

Mir.  He  says,  madam,  that  you  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel. 

Dur.  He  tells  a  damned  lie,  madam  ;  I  say  no 
such  thing:  Are  you  mad,  Mirabell?  Why,  I 
shall  drop  down  with  shame. 

Mir.  And  so,  madam,  not  doubting  but  your 
ladyship  may  like  him  as  well  as  he  does  you,  I 
think  it  proper  to  leave  you  together. 

[Going,  Duretete  holds  him. 

Dur.   Hold,  hold Why,   Mirabell,  friend, 

sure  you  wont  be  so  barbarous  as  to  leave  me 
alone.  Prithee,  speak  to  her  for  yourself,  as 
it  were.  Lord,  lord,  that  a  Frenchman  should 
want  impudence  ! 

Alir.  You  look  mighty  demure,  madam — 
She's  deaf,  captain. 

Dur.  I  had  much  rather  have  her  dumb. 

Mir.  The  gravity  of  your  air,  madam,  promi- 
ses some  extraordinary  fruits  from  your  study, 
which  moves  us  with  curiosity  to  inquire  tlie 
sul))ect  of  your  ladyship's  contemplation.  Not  a 
word  ! 

Dur.  I  hope  in  the  lord  she's  speechless !  if 
she  be,  she's  mine  this  moment.  Mirabell,  d'ye 
think  a  woman's  silence  can  be  natural  .■' 

Bis.  But  the  forms,  that  logicians  introduce, 


and  which  proceed  from  simple  enumeration,  are 
dubitable,  and  proceed  only  upon  admittance — 

Mir.  Hoyty  toyty  !  what  a  plague  have  we 
here  ?  Plato  in  petticoats. 

Dur.  Ay,  ay,  let  her  go  on,  man ;  she  talks  in 
my  own  mother-tongue. 

Bis.  'Tis  exposed  to  invalidity  from  a  contra- 
dictory instance  ;  looks  only  upon  common  opera- 
tions ;  and  is  infinite  in  its  termination. 

Mir.  Rare  pedantry ! 

Dur.  Axioms  !  Axioms  !  Self-evident  princi- 
ples. 

Bis.  Then,  the  ideas  wherewith  the  mind  is 
pre-occupate — O  gentlemen,  I  iiope  you'll  par- 
don my  cogitation ;  I  was  involved  in  a  profound 
point  of  philosophy  ;  but  I  shall  discuss  it  some- 
where else,  being  satisfied  that  the  subject  is  not 
agreeable  to  your  sparks,  that  profess  the  vanity 
of  the  times.  [Exit. 

Mir.  Go  thy  way,  good  wife  Bias  :  do  you 
hear,  Duretete  ?  Dost  hear  this  starched  piece  of 
austerity  ? 

Dur.  She's  mine,  man ;  she's  mine  :  My  own 
talent  to  a  T.  I'll  match  her  in  dialects,  faith. 
I  was  seven  years  at  the  university,  man.  nursed 
up  with  Barbara,  Celarunt,  Darii,  Ferio,  Bara- 
lipton.  Did  you  ever  know,  man,  that  'twas  me- 
taphysics made  me  an  assi*  It  was,  faith.  Had 
she  talked  a  word  of  singing,  dancing,  plays,  fa- 
shions, or  the  like,  I  had  foundered  at  the  first 
step;  but  as  she  is — Mirabell,  wish  me  joy. 

Mir.  You  don't  mean  marriage,  I  hope. 

Dur.  No,  no,  I  am  a  man  of  more  honour. 

Mir.  Bravely  resolved,  captain.  Now,  for  thy 
credit,  warm  me  this  frozen  snow-ball  !  'twill  be  a 
conquest  above  the  Alps. 

Dur,  But  will  you  promise  to  be  always  near 
me  ? 

Mir.  Upon  all  occasions,  never  fear. 

Dur.  Why,  then,  you  shall  see  me  in  two  mo- 
ments make  an  induction  from  my  love  to  her 
hand,  from  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  from  her 
mouth  to  her  heart,  and  so  conclude  in  her  bed, 
categoreniatice.  [Exit. 

Jllir.  Now  the  game  begins,  and  my  fool  is 
entered.  But  here  comes  one  to  spoil  my  sport ; 
now  shall  I  be  teazed  to  death  with  this  old  fash- 
ioned contract.  I  should  love  her,  too,  if  I 
might  do  it  my  own  way;  but  she'll  do  nothing 
without  witnesses  forsooth.  I  wonder  women 
can  be  so  immodest. 

Enter  Oriana. 

Well,  madam,  why  d'ye  follow  me  ? 

Ori.  Well,  sir,  why  do  you  shun  me  ? 

Mir.  Tis  my  humour,  madam,  and  I'm  natu- 
rally swayed  by  inclination. 

Ori.  Have  you  forgot  our  contract,  sir .'' 

Mir.  All  I  remember  of  that  contract  is,  that 
it  was  made  some  three  years  ago,  and  that's 
enough  in  conscience  to  forget  the  rest  on't. 

Ori.  Tis  sutiicient,  sir,  to  recollect  the  passing 
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of  it ;  for  in  that  rirrumstance,  I  presume,  lies 
the  force  of  the  obliization. 

Mir.  Obligations,  madam,  that  are  forced  up- 
on the  will,  are  no  tie  upon  the  conscience.  I 
was  a  slave  to  my  passion,  when  I  passed  the  in- 
strument ;  but  the  recovery  of  my  freedom  makes 
the  contract  void. 

Ori.  Sir,  you  can't  make  that  a  compulsion, 
vhich  was  your  own  choice;  Iiesides,  sir,  a  sul)- 
jection  to  your  own  desires  has  not  the  %irtue  of 
a  forcible  constraint :  And  you  w  ill  fmd,  sir,  that, 
to  plead  vour  passion  for  the  kiilini;  a  man,  will 
hardly  exempt  you  from  the  justice  of  the  pu- 
nishment. 

Mir.  And  so,  madam,  you  make  the  sin  of 
murder  and  the  crime  of  a  contract  the  very 
same,  because  hanging  and  matrimony  are  so 
much  alike? 

Ori.  Come,  Mr  Mirabell,  these  expressions  I 
expected  from  the  raillery  of  your  humour;  but  I 
hope  for  very  different  sentiments  from  your  ho- 
nour and  generosity. 

]\lir.  Look'c,  madam ;  as  for  my  generosity,  'tis 
at  your  service,  with  all  my  heart :  I'll  keep  you  a 
coach  and  six  horses,  if  you  please,  only  permit 
me  to  keep  my  honour  to  myself;  for  I  can  as- 
sure you,  madam,  that  the  thing  called  honour  is 
a  circumstance  absolutely  unnecessary  in  a  na- 
tural correspondence  between  male  and  female, 
and  he's  a  mad-man,  that  lays  it  out,  considering 
its  scarcity,  upon  any  such  trivial  occasions. 
There's  honour  required  of  us  by  our  friends, 
and  honour  due  to  our  enemies,  and  they  return 
it  to  us  again;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  man  that 
left  but  an  inch  of  his  honour  in  a  woman's 
keeping,    that  could   ever   get  the  least  account 

ou't Consider,    madam,   you    have    no    such 

thing  among  ye,  and  'tis  a  main  point  of  policy 
to  keep  no  faith  with  reprobates — thou  art  a 
pretty  little  reprobate,  and  go  get  thee  about  thy 
business. 

Ori.  Well,  sir,  even  all  this  I  will  allow  to  the 
gaiety  of  your  temper;  your  travels  have  im- 
proved your  talent  of  talking  ;  but  they  are  not 
of  force,  I  hope,  to  impair  your  morals. 

Mir.  Morals !  Why,  there  'tis  again  now — I 
tell  thee,  child,  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for 

morals    in  any  business  between   you  and  I 

Don't  you  know,  that  of  all  commerce  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  such  co/cna'je  and  dec(;it  as 
in  the  tratbc  between  man  and  woman  ?  we 
study  all  our  lives  long  how  to  put  tricks  upon 
one  another — What  is  your  business,  now,  from 
the  time  you  throw  away  your  artificial  babies, 
]jut  how  to  get  natural  ones  with  the  most  ad- 
vantage !  \o  fowler  lays  abroad  more  nets  for 
his  game,  nor  a  hunter  for  his  piey,  than  you  do 
to  catch  poor  iimocent  men — Why  do  vou  sit 
tlirec  or  four  hours  at  your  toilet  in  a  morning? 
only  with  a  villainous  design  to  make  souie  poor 
fellow  a  fool  before  night.  What  are  your  lan- 
guishing looks,  your  studied  air  and  affectations, 


but  so  many  baits  and  devices  to  delude  men  out 
of  their  dear  lil)erty  and  freedom?  What  d'ye 
sigh  for  ?  What  d'ye  weep  for  ?  What  d'ye  pray 
for?  Why,  for  a  husband  :  That  is,  you  implore 
Providence  to  assist  you  in  the  just  and  pious 
design  of  making  the  wisest  of  his  creatures  a 
fool,  and  the  head  of  the  creation  a  slave. 

Ori.  Sir,  I  am  proud  of  my  power,  and  am  re- 
solved U)  use  it. 

Mir.  Hold,  hold,  madam,  not  so  fast — As  you 
have  variety  of  vanities  to  make  coxcombs  of  us; 
so,  we  have  vows,  oaths,  and  protestations,  of  all 
sorts  anrl  sizes,  to  make  fools  of  you.  As  you  are 
very  strange  and  whimsical  creatures,  so  we  are 
allowed  as  unaccountable  ways  of  managing  you. 
And  this,  in  short,  mv  dear  creature,  is  our  pre- 
sent condition.  I  have  sworn  and  lied  briskly  to 
gain  my  ends  of  you  :  your  ladyship  has  patched 
and  painted  violently,  to  gain  your  ends  of  me — 
But,  since  we  are  both  disappointed,  let  us  make 
a  drawn  battle,  and  part  clear  on  both  sides. 

Ori.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  give  me  up  my 
contract,  and  I'll  never  see  your  face  again. 

]\Iir.  Indeed  I  won't,  child. 

Ori.  What,  sir,  neither  do  one  nor  t'other? 

Mir.  No,  you  shall  die  a  maid,  unless  you 
please  to  be  otherwise  upon  my  terms. 

Ori.  Wliat  do  you  intend  bv  this,  sir? 

]\Iir.  Why,  to  starve  you  into  compliance — 
look'e,  you  shall  never  marry  any  man  ;  and  you 
had  as  good  let  me  do  you  a  kindness  as  a 
stranger. 

Ori.  Sir,  you're  a 

Mir.  What  am  I,  mistress? 

Ori.  A  villain,  sir  ! 

ill/;-.  I'm  glad  on't — I  never  knew  an  honest 
fellow  in  my  life,   but  was  a  villain   upon   these 

occasions Han't  you   drawn  yourself  into  a 

very  pretty  dilenuna?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  poor  lady 
has  made  a  vow  of  \  irginity,  when  she  thought  of 
making  a  vow  for  the  contrary.  Was  ever  poor 
woman  so  cheated  into  chastity  ? 

Ori.  Sir,  my  fortune  is  e(]ual  to  yours,  my 
friends  as  powerful,  and  both  shall  be  put  to  the 
test,  to  do  me  justice. 

jMi?:  What  !  you'll  force  me  to  marry  you, 
will  ye  ? 

Ori.  Sir,  the  law  shall. 

Mir.  But  the  law  can't  force  me  to  do  any 
thing  else,  can  it  ? 

Ori.  Pshaw  !  I  despise  thee — monster. 

Mir.  Kiss  and  be  friends,  then — Don't  cry, 
chilli,  and  you  shall  have  your  sugar-plumb— 
C^ome,  madam,  d'ye  think  I  could  be  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  make  you  fast  all  your  life  long.^ 
No,  I  did  but  jest,  you  shall  have  your  lilier- 
ty ;  here,  take  your  contract,  and  give  me 
mine. 

Ori.  No,  I  won't. 

Mir.  Eh  !  'A'hat,  is  the  girl  a  fool  ? 

Ori.  No,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  cunning 
enough  to  do  myself  justice  ;    and  since  I  mubt> 
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rot  depend  upon  your  love,  I'll  be  revenged,  and 
force  you  to  marry  nie  out  of  spite. 

Mir.  Then  I'll  heat  tliee  out  of  spite ;  and 
make  a  most  confounded  husband. 

Ori.  O  sir,  I  shall  match  ye  :  A  good  husband 
makes  a  jjood  wife  at  any  time. 

Mir.  I'll  rattle  down  your  china  about  your 
ears. 

Ori.  And  I'll  rattle  about  the  city  to  run  you 
in  debt  for  more. 

]\lir.  Your  face-mending  toilet  shall  fly  out  of 
the  window. 

Ori.  And  your  face-mending  periwig  shall  fly 
after  it. 

Mir.  I'll  tear  the  furbelow  off  your  clothes ; 
and  when  you  swoon  for  vexation,  you  shan't 
have  a  penny  to  buy  a  Iwttle  of  hartshorn. 

Ori.  And  you,  sir,  shall  have  hartshorn  in 
abundance. 

Mir.  I'll  keep  as  many  mistresses  as  I  have 
coach-horses. 

Ori.  And  I'll  keep  as  many  gallants  as  you 
have  grooms. 

Mir.  I'll  lie  witli  your  woman  before  your 
face. 

Ori.  Have  a  care  of  your  valet  behind  your 
back. 

Mir.  But,  sweet  madam,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  divorce. 

Ori.  But,  sweet  sir,  there  is  sucli  a  thing  as 
alimony ;  so  divorce  on,  and  spare  not.        [£.r<Y. 

Alir.  Ay,  that  separate  maintenance  is  the 
devil — — there's  their  refuge — o'  iny  conscience, 
one  would  take  cuckoldom  for  a  meritorious  ac- 
tion, because  the  women  are  so  handsomely  re- 
warded for't !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  large  parloilr  in  the  same  house. 

Enter  Duretete  and  Petit. 

Dur.  And  she's  mighty  peevish,  you  say  ? 

Pet.  O  sir,  she  has  a  tongue  as  l<jng  as  my  leg, 
and  talks  so  crabbedly,  you  would  think  she  al- 
ways spoke  Welsh. 

Dur.  That's  an  odd  language,  methiiiks,  for 
her  philosophy. 

Fet.  But  sometimes  she  will  sit  you  half  a  day 
witliout  speaking  a  word,  and  talk  oracles  all  the 
while,  by  the  wrinkles  of  her  forehead,  and  the 
motions  of  her  eye-brows. 

Dur.  Nay,  I  shall  match  her  in  philosophical 
ogles,  faith ;  that's  my  talent :  I  can  talk  best, 
you  must  know,  when  I  say  nothing. 

Pet.  But  d'ye  ever  laugh,  sir? 

Dur.  Laugh  !  Won't  she  endure  laughing  ? 

Pet.  Why,  she's  a  critic,  sir;  she  hates  a  jest, 
for  fear  it  should  please  her ;  and  nothing  keeps 
her  in  humour  Ijut  what  gives  her  the  spleen — 
And  then  for  logic,  and  all  that,  you  know 

Dur.  Ay,  ay,  I'm  prepared;  I  ha\e  been  prac- 
tising hard  words,  and  no  sense,  this  hour  to  en- 
tertain her. 


Pet.  Then  place  yourself  behind  this  screen, 
that  you  may  have  a  view  of  her  behaviour  be- 
fore you  begin. 

Dur.  I  long  to  engage  her,  lest  I  should  for- 
get my  lesson. 

Pet.  Here  she  comes,  sir;  I  must  fly. 

[Erit  Petit,  and  Duuetete  stands  peep- 
ing  behind  the  curtain.] 

Enter  Bisarre  and  Maid. 

Bis.  [zvith  a  book.]  Pshaw,  hang  books !  they 
sour  our  temper,  spoil  our  eyes,  and  ruin  our 
complexions,  [Throws  awaij  the  book. 

Dur.  £h  !  The  devil  such  a  word  there  is  in 
all  Aristotle. 

Bis.  Come,  wench ;  let's  be  free,  call  in  the 
fiddle,  there's  nobody  near  us. 

Enter  Fiddler. 

Dur.  Would  to  tlie  Lord  there  was  notf 

Bis.  Here,  friend,  a  minuet !  quicker  time ; 
ha !  would  we  had  a  man  or  two! 

Dur.  [Stealing  away.]  You  shall  have  the 
devil  sooner,  my  dear  dancing  philosopher. 

Bis.  Uds  my  life  ! — Here's  one. 

[Jii««s  to  Dur.  and  hales  him  back, 

Dur,  Is  all  my  learned  preparation  come  to 
this  ? 

Bis.  Come,  sir,  don't  be  ashamed,  that's  my 
good  boy — you're  very  welcome,  we  wanted  such 

a  one Come,  strike  up 1  know  you  dance 

well,   sir,  you're  finely  shaped    for't Come, 

come,  sir ;  quick,  quick,  you  miss  the  time  else. 

Dur.  But,  madam,  I  come  to  talk  with  you. 

Bis.  Ay,  ay,  talk  as  you  dance ;  talk  as  you 
dance ;  coaie. 

Dur.  But  we  were  talking  of  Dialectics. 

Bis.  Hang  Dialectics Mind  the  time 

quicker,   sirrah,  [To  the  Fiddler.]  Come and 

how  d'ye  find  yourself  now,  sir } 

Dur.  In  a  fine  breathing  sweat,  doctor. 

Bis.  All  tlie  better,  patient,  all  the  better; — 
Come,  sir  j  sing  now,  sing,  I  know  you  sing  well ; 
I  see  you  have  a  singing  face ;  a  Iieav^^  dulL 
sonata  face. 

Dur.  Who,  I  sing  ? 

Bis.  O  you're  modest,  sir — but  come,  sit  down, 
closer,  closer.  Here,  a  bottle  of  wine — Come, 
sir,  fa,  la,  lay  ;  sing,  sir. 

Dur.  But,  madam,  I  came  to  talk  with  you. 

Bis.  O  sir,  you  shall  drink  first.  Come,  fili 
me  a  bumper — here,  sir,  bless  the  king. 

Dur.  Would  I  were  out  of  his  dominions  I — 
By  this  light,  she'll  make  me  drunk,  too. 

Bis.  O  pardon  me,  sir,  you  shall  do  me  right ; 
fill  it  higher. — Now,  sir,  can  you  drhik  a  health 
under  your  leg  ? 

Dur.  Rare  philosophy  thai:,  faith  ! 

Bis.  Come,  off  with  it  to  the  bottom. — Now, 
how  d'ye  like  me,  sir  ? 

Dur.  O,  mighty  well,  madam. 

Bis.  You  see  how  a  woman's  fancy  varies : 
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soniPtimos  splenetic  and  heavy,  tlien  t;ay  and 
irolicsonie. — And  huw  d'ye  like  the  humour  ? 

Ditr.  (ri)i)d  madam,  let  nie  sit  down  to  answer 
you,  for  I  am  heartily  tired. 

Bis.  Yy  iipon't !  a  youn;;  man,  and  tired  !  up, 
for  shame,  and  walk  ahout,  action  hecomes  us — 
a  little  faster,  sir — What  d've  think  now  of  my 
lady  La  Pal,  and  lady  Cofjuet,  the  duke's  fair 
daui^hter?  Ha!  Are  thev  not  brisk  lasses?  Then, 
there  is  black  iMrs  Bellair,  and  brown  Mrs 
Bel  I  face. 

T)ur.  They  arc  all  strangers  to  me,  madam. 

Bis.  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  brown  is 
not  alwavs  despicable — ()lard,  sir,  if  yount;;  Mrs 
Bagatell  had  kept  herself  single  'till  this  time  o' 
day,  what  a  beauty  there  had  been  !  And  then, 
you  know,  the  charming  Mrs  ^lonkeylove,  the 
fair  gem  of  St  Germains. 

Diir.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't. 

Bis.  And  then  you  nmst  ha\e  heard  of  the 
English  beau,  Spleenamore,  how  unlike  a  gentle- 
man— • 

Du7:  lley — not  a  syllable  on't,  as  I  hope  to 
be  sa\  ed,  madam. 

Bis.  No !  Why,  then,  play  me  a  jig.  Come, 
sir. 

Ditr.  By  this  light  I  cannot;  faith,  madam,  I 
liave  sprained  my  leg. 

Bis.  Then  sit  you  down,  sir;  and  ik)w  tell  me 
what's  your  business  with  me  }  What's  your  er- 
rand .''  (^uick,   quick,   dispatch Odso,  may  be 

you  arc  some  genth'man's  servant,  that  has 
brouijht  me  a  letter,  or  a  haimch  of  venison. 

Dur,  'Sdeath,  madani,  do  I  io<jk  like  a  car- 
rier } 

Bis.  O,  cry  you  mercy  !  I  saw  you  just  now  ;  I 


mistook  you,  upon  my  word  :  You  are  one  of 
the  travelling  gentlemen — and  pray,  sir,  how  do 
all  oiu'  impudent  friends  in  Italy  ?) 

Dur.  Madam,  I  came  to  wait  on  you  with  a 
more  serious  intention  than  your  entertainment 
has  answered. 

Bis.  Sir,  your  intention  of  waiting  on  inc  was 
the  greatest  affront  imasiinable,  howe'er  your  ex- 
pressions may  turn  it  to  a  compliment :  Your 
visit,  sir,  was  intended  as  a  prologue  to  a  very 
scurvy  play,  of  which  Mr  Mirabell  and  you  so 
handsomely  laid  the  plot. — ]\larry  !  No,  no,  I'm 
a  man  of  more  honour.  Where's  your  honour? 
Wliere'.->  your  courage  now  ?  Ads  my  life,  sir,  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  kick  you. — Go,  go  to  your 
fellow-rake  now ;  rail  at  my  sex,  and  get  drunk  for 
vexation,  and  write  a  lampoon — Hut  1  must  have 
you  to  know,  sir,  that  my  reputation  is  abo\e  the 
scandal  (jf  a  libel ;  my  \irtue  is  sutiiciently  ap- 
pr(;ved  to  those,  whose?  o|)inion  is  mv  interest : 
.And,  for  the  rest,  let  them  talk  what  they  will ; 
for  when  I  please  I'll  be  what  I  jilease,  in  spite 
of  you  and  all  mankind  ;  and  so,  my  dear  man  of 
honour,  if  you  be  tired,  con  over  this  lesson,  and 
sit  there  till  I  come  to  you.  [^Rtitis  off. 

Dur.  Tum  ti  dum.  [.SVw^'s]  lla,  ha,  ha!  Ads 
my  life,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  kick  you! — 
Uons  and  confusion  !  ^St(i7'ts  wy;]  Was  ever  man 
so  abused  ? — Ay,  Mirabell  set  me  on. 

Enter  Petit. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  how  d'ye  find  yomself  ? 

Dur.  You  son  of  a  niiie-ey'd  whore,  d've  come 
to  abuse  me  ?  I'll  kick  yon  with  a  vengeance,  vou 
dog  !  [PiTiT  runs  off,  and  Dl  k.  after  him. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I, 

Enter  Old  and  Young  Mirabell. 

Old  Mir.  Bou,  come  hither,  Bob. 

Mir.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

0/d  Mir.  Are  not  you  a  great  rogue,  sirrah? 

]\Iir.  'I'hat's  a  little  out  of  my  comprehension, 
sir;  for  I've  heard  say,  that  I  resemble  my 
father. 

Otd  Mir.  Your  father  is  your  very  humble 
sla\e — I  tell  thee  what,  child,  thou  art  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  and  I  love  thee  heartily;  and  a 
very'  L'reat  villain,  and  I  hate  thee  mortally. 

M'r.  Villain,  sir !  Then,  I  must  be  a  very 
impudent  one,  for  I  can't  recollect  any  passage 
of  my  iit'c,  that  I'm  ashamed  of. 

Otd  Mir.  Come  liither,  my  dear  friend ;  dost 
see  this  picture?  {S/icfLS  him  a  little  picture. 

Mir.  Oriana's  !  Pshaw! 

Old  Mir.  What,  sir,  won't  you  look  upon't  ? — 


Bob,  dear  Bob,  prithee  come  hither  ivow — Dost 
want  any  money,  child  ? 

Mir.  No,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  then,  here's  some  for  thee; 
come  here,  now How  can'st  thou  be  so  hard- 
hearted, an  unnatural,  umnannerly  rascal  (don't 
mistake  me,  child,  1  an't  angry)  as  to  al)use  this 

tender,    lovely,  good-natured   dear  roi:ue  ? 

Whv,  she  sighs  for  thee,  and  cries  for  thee,  pouts 
for  thee,  and  snubs  for  thee;  the  poor  little  heart 

of  it  is  like  to  burst Come,   my  dear  boy,  be 

good-natured  like  your  own  fath<>r,  be  now — and 
then,  see  here,  rcail  this — the  etiigies  of  the  lovely 
Oriana,  with  ten  thousand  pound  to  her  portion 
— ten  thousand  pound,  you  dog ;  ten  thousand 
pound,  you  rogue ;  how  dare  you  n^fuse  a  lady 
with  ten  thousand  pound,  you  impudent  rascal  ? 

]\lir.  Will  you  hear  me  speak,  sir? 

Old  Mir.  Hear  you  speak,  sir!  If  you  had 
ten  thousand  tongues,  you  could  nut  out-talk  teu 
thousand  pound,  sir. 
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Mir.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  won't  hear  me,  I'll  be 
gone,  sir  !  I'll  take  post  fur  Italy  this  moment. 

0/d  Mir.  Ah  !  the  felluw  knows  1  won't  part 
with  him.     Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say? 

Mir.  The  universal  reception,  sir,  that  mar- 
riage has  had  in  the  world,  is  enough  to  lix  it  tor 
a  public  good,  and  to  draw  every  body  into  the 
common  cause;  but  there  are  some  constitutions, 
like  some  instruments,  so  peculiarly  singular,  that 
they  make  tolerable  music  by  themselves,  but 
never  do  well  in  a  concert. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  this  is  reason,  I  must  confess, 
but  yet  it  is  nonsense,  too ;  tor,  though  you 
should  reason  like  an  angel,  if  you  argue  your- 
self out  of  a  good  estate,  you  talk  like  a  fool. 

Mir.  But,  sir,  if  you  bribe  me  into  bondage 
•with  the  riches  of  Cro-sus,  you  lea\  e  me  but  a 
beggar  for  want  of  my  liberty. 

Old  Mir.  VVas  ever  such  a  perverse  fool  heard  ? 
'Sdeath,  sir,  why  did  I  give  you  education?  was 
it  to  dispute  me  out  of  my  senses  ?  Of  what  co- 
lour now  is  the  head  of  this  cane  ?  You'll  say  'tis 
white,  and  ten  to  one  make  me  believe  it,  too — 
I  thought  that  young  fellows  studied  to  get  money. 

Mir.  \o,  sir,  I  have  studied  to  despise  it; 
my  reading  was  not  to  make  me  rich,  but  happy, 
sir. 

Old  Mir.  There  he  ha'^  me  again,  now  !  But, 
sir,  did  not  I  marry  to  oblige  you  ? 

Mir.  To  oblige  me,  sir !  in  what  respect, 
pray  ? 

Old  Alir.  Why,  to  bring  you  into  the  world, 
sir ;  was  not  that  an  obligation  ? 

Mir.  And,  because  I  would  have  it  still  an  ob- 
ligation, I  avoid  marriage. 

Old  Mir.  How  is  that,  sir  ? 

Mir.  Because  I  would  not  curse  the  hour  I 
was  born. 

Old  Mir.  Look'e,  friend,  you  may  persuade 
me  out  of  my  designs,  but  I'll  command  you  out 
of  yours;  and  though  you  may  convince  my  rea- 
son that  you  arc  in  the  right,  yet  there  is  an 
old  attendant  of  sixty-three,  called  positiveness, 
which  you,  nov  all  the  wits  in  Italy,  shall  ever  be 
able  to  shake  :  so,  sir,  you'ie  a  wit,  and  I'm  a  fa- 
ther ;  you  may  talk,  but  I'll  be  obeyed. 

Mir.  This  it  is  to  have  the  son  a  finer  gentle- 
man than  the  father  !  they  first  give  us  breeding 
that  they  don't  understand,  then  they  turn  us  out 
of  doors  because  we  are  wiser  than  themselves. 
But  I'm  a  little  aforehand  with  the  old  gentleman. 
[Js<(/e.]  Sir,  you  have  been  pleased  to  settle  a 
thousand  pound  sterling  a-year  upon  me  ;  in  re- 
turn of  which,  I  have  a  very  great  honour  for  you 
and  your  family,  and  shall  take  care,  that  your 
only,  and  beloved  son,  shall  do  nothing  to  make 
him  hate  his  father,  or  to  hang  hiinselt".  So,  dear 
sir,  I'm  your  very  humble  servant.  [Riuis  off'. 
Old  Mir.  Here,  sirrah,  rogue,  Bob,  villain  ! 

Enter  Dcgaud. 
Dug.  Ah,  sir,  'tis  but  what  he  deserves. 
Vol.  II. 


Old  Mir.  'Tis  false,  sir,  he  don't  deserve  it : 
what  have  you  to  say  against  my  boy,  sir  ? 

Dug.  I  shall  only  repeat  your  own  words. 

Old  Mir.  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  words? 
I  have  swallowed  my  words  already  ;  I  have 
eaten  them  up,  and  how  can  you  come  at  them, 
sir? 

Dug.  Very  easily,  sir :  'Tis  but  mentioning 
your  injured  ward,  and  you  will  throw  them  up 
again  immediately. 

Old  Mir.  Sir,  your  sister  was  a  foolish  young 
flirt  to  trust  any  such  young,  deceitful,  rake- 
helly rogue,  like  him; 

Dug.  Cry  you  mercy,  old  gentleman  !  I  thought 
we  should  have  the  words  again. 

Old  Alir.  And  what  then  ?  'Tis  the  way  with 
young  fellows  to  slight  old  gentlemen's  words} 

you  never  mind   them,    when   you  ought. 1 

say,  that  Bob's  an  honest  fellow,  and  who  daress 
dcay  it  ? 

Enter  Bisarre. 

Bis.  That  dare  I,  sir  :-^I  say,  that  your  sOn  is  a 
wild,  foppish,  whimsical,  impertinent  coxcomb ; 
and,  were  I  abused  as  this  gentleman's  sister  iSj 
I  would  make  it  an  Italian  quarrel,  and  poison 
the  whole  family. 

Dug.  Come,  sir,  'tis  no  time  for  trifling ;  my 
sister  is  abused;  you  are  made  sensible  of  the 
atfront,  and  your  honour  is  concerned  to  see  her 
redressed. 

Old  Mir.  Look'e,  Mr  Dugard,  good  words  go 
farthest.  I  will  do  your  sister  justice,  but  it  must 
be  after  my  own  rate;  nobody  must  abuse  my 
son  but  myself.  For,  although  Robin  be  a  sad 
dog,  yet  he's  nobody's  puppy  but  my  own. 

Bis.  Ay,  that's  my  sweet-natured,  kind,  old 
gentleman — [Wlteedling  liim.]  We  will  be  good, 
then,  if  you'll  join  with  us  in  the  plot. 

Old  Alir.  Ah,  you  coaxing  young  baggage, 
what  plot  can  you  have  to  wheedle  a  fellow  of 
sixty-three  ? 

Bis.  A  plot  that  sixty-three  is  only  good  for; 
to  bring  other  people  together,  sir;  a  Spanish 
plot,  less  dangerous  than  that  of  eighty-eight,  and 
you  must  act  the  Spaniard  'cause  your  son  will 
least  suspect  you  ;  and,  if  he  should,  your  autho- 
rity protects  you  from  a  quarrel,  to  which  Oriana 
is  unwilling  to  expose  her  brother. 

Old  Mir.  And  what  part  will  you  act  in  the 
business,  madam  ? 

Bis.  Myself,  sir;  my  friend  is  grown  a  per- 
fect changeling:  these  foolish  hearts  of  ours  spoil 
our  heads  presently  ;  the  fellows  no  sooner  turn 
knaves,  but  we  turn  fools :  But  I  am  still  my- 
self, and  he  may  expect  the  most  severe  usage 
from  me,  'cause  I  neither  lo^  e  him,  nor  hate  him. 

[Exit  Bis. 

Old  Mir.  Well  said,  Mrs  Paradox  !  but,  sir, 

who  nmst  open  the  matter  to  him  ? 

Dug.  Petit,  sir,  who  is  our  engine€r-a 
And  here  he  comes. 
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Enter  Petit. 

Pet.  O  sir,  more  discoveries ;  are  all  iVicnds 
about  us  ? 

Du(i.  Ay,  ay,  speak  freely. 

Pit.  You  must  know,  sir odd's  my  lite,  I'm 

out  of  breath ;  you  must  know,  sir — you  must 
know — 

l)hl  Mir.  What  the  devil  must  we  know,   sir  ? 

Pet.  That  I  have  [Pants  tuid  b/ous.]  bribed, 
sir,  brihed — your  son  s  secretary  of  state. 

Old  Mir.  "Secretary  of  state  ] — who's  that,  for 
Heaven's  sake  } 

Pet.  His  valet-de-chambre,  sir.  You  must 
know,  sir,  that  the  intri<:ue  lay  folded  up  with 
his  master's  clothes,  and  when  he  went  to  dust 
the  cmbroidf  red  suit,  the  secret  flew  out  of  the 
ri^ht  pocket  of  his  coat,  in  a  whole  swarm  of 
your  crambo  songs,  short-footed  odes,  and  long- 
leggcd  piiidarics. 

0/d  Mir.  Impossible  ! 

Pet.  Ah,  sir,  he  has  loved  her  all  along  ;  there 
was  Oriana  in  every  line— btlt  he  hates  marriage : 
Now,  sir,  this  plot  will  stir  up  his  jcalousv,  and 
we  shall  know,  by  the  strength  of  that,  how  to  pro- 
ceed farther. 

Come,  sir,  lets  about  it  with  speed, 

'Tis  expedition  gives  our  king  the  sway ; 

For  expedition  to  the  Vrench  give  way ; 

Swift  to  attack,  or  swift — to  run  away. 

[Exeunt. 

Mnter  Mirabell  and  BiSAnur,  passing  care- 
lessly by  one  another. 

Bis.  [Aside.^  I  wonder  what  she  can  see  in 
this  fellow  to  like  him  ? 

Mir.  [Aside.^  I  wonder  what  my  friend  can 
see  in  this  girl  to  admire  her } 

Bis.  [Aside.]  A  wild,  foppish,  extravagant 
rake-hell. 

]\Iir.  [Aside.]  A  light,  whimsical,  impertinent 
mad-cap. 

Bis.  Whom  do  you  mean,  sir? 

jllir.  Whom  do  you  mean,  madam? 

Bis.  A  felit)w,  that  has  nothin;:  left  to  re-esta- 
blish him  for  a  human  creature,  but  a  prudent  re- 
solution to  haui:  himself. 

]\Iir.  'Ihrre  is  a  way,  madam,  to  force  me  to 
tluit  resolution. 

Bis.  I'll  do  it  with  all  my  heart. 

]\]ir.  Then,  you  must  marry  me. 

Bis.  Ix)ok'e,  sir;  don't  think  your  ill  manners 
to  me  shall  excuse  your  ill  usage  of  my  friend; 
nor,  by  fixing  a  quarrel  here,  to  dixcrt  mv  zeal 
for  the  absent ;  for,  I'm  resolved,  nay,  1  come 
|ire[jared,  to  make  you  a  panegjric,  that  shall 
inortity  your  pride  like  any  modern  dedication. 

]\lir.  And  I,  madam,  like  a  true  nir)dirn  pa- 
tron, shall  hardly  uive  you  thanks  for  vour  trou- 
ble. ~       ' 


Bis.  Come,  sir,  to  let  you  see  what  little  foun- 
dation yciu  have  for  your  dear  sufficiency,  I'll  take 
you  to  pieces. 

JMir.  And  what  piece  will  you  cliuse  ? 
Bis.  Your  heart,  to  be  sure  ;  because  I  should 
L'ct  presently  rid  on't ;  your  courage  I  would  give 
to  a  hector,  your  \\'it  to  a  lewd  play-maker,  your 
honour  to  an  attorney,  your  body  to  tlie  physi- 
cians, and  your  soul  to  its  master. 

Mir.  I  had  the  oddest  drt-ain  last  night  of  the 
dutchess  t)f  Burgundy;  methought  the  furbelows 
of  her  gown  were  pinned  u|)  so  high  behind,  that 
I  could  not  sec  her  head  for  her  tail. 

Bis.  The  creature  don't  mind  me  !  do  yoti 
think,  sir,  that  your  humorous  impertinence  can 
divert  mc  ?  No,  sir,  I'm  above  any  pleasure  that 
you  can  give,  but  that  of  seeing  you  miserable. 
.And  mark  me,  sir,  my  friend,  my  injured  friend, 
shall  yet  bft  doubly  happy,  and  you  shall  be  a  hus- 
band as  much  as  the  rites  of  marriage,  and  the 
breach  of  them,  can  make  you. 

[Here  Mikarei.l  pulls  out  a  Virgil,  and 
7-eads  to  himself  icliile  she  speaks.] 
Mir.  [Reading.]  At  regina  dolos,  (qidsfallere 
possit  anidntem  'f ) 

Dissiinulare  etiam  spcrasli,  perfide  tuntuni 
[\'ery  true.]  Posse  nef'us. 

By  your  favour,  friend  \'irgil,  'twas  but  a  ras- 
cally trick  of  your  hero  to  forsake  poor  pug  so 
inhumanly. 

Bis.  I  don't  know  what   to   say  to  him.     The 

devil what's  \'irgil  to  us,  sir? 

Mir.  \'ery  nuich,  madam,  the  most  apropos 
in  the  world — for,  what  should  I  chop  upon,  but 
the  very  place,  «hero  the  perjured  rogue  of  a  lo- 
ver and  the  forsaken  lady  are  battling  it  tooth 
and  nail  ?  Come,  madam,  spend  vour  spirits  no 
longer;  we'll  take  an  easier  method  :  I'll  he  /Vne- 
as  now,  and  you  shall  be  Dido,  ami  we'll  rail  by 
book.     Now  for  you,  madam  Dido. 

K(c  te  noster  amor,  ncc  te  data  dexlera  quon- 
dam, 

Nee  moriturn  tenet  erudelifunere  Dido 

.'\h,  poor  Dido  !  [Looking  at  her. 

Bis.  Rudeness,  affronts,  impatience  !    I  could 

almost  start  out  even  to  manhood,  and  want  but 

a  weapon  as  long  as  his  to  fight  him  upon  the 

spot.     What  shall  I  say? 

j\lir.  Now  she  rants. 

Qua'  quibus  anteferam  ?  jam  jam  nee  maxima 

Juno. 
Bis.  A  man  !   No,  the  woman's  birth  was  spi- 
rited away. 

]\]ir.  Right,  right,  madam  ;  the  very  words. 
Bis.  And  some  pernicious  elf  left  in  the  crarlle 
with  human  shape,  to  palliate  growing  mischief. 
[Both  speak  together,  and  raise  their  voices 
bif  degrees^ 
Mir.  Perjidc,  sed  dnris  genuit  te  cautibus  hor- 

rens 
Caucasus,  lliircameque  admoruvt  ubera  tig7-es. 
Bis.  Uo,  sir;  fly  to  your  midnight  revels ! 
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Mir.  [Excellent.]  I  sequere  ItaUajti  vent i$,  pe- 
te regna  per  inula^. 

Spero  equidem  viediis,  si  quid  pia  numina  poa- 
sunt.  \Togcthei'  again. 

Bis.  Converse  with  imps  of  darkness  of  your 
make  !  your  nature  starts  at  justice,  and  shivers  at 
the  touch  of  virtue.  Now,  the  devil  take  his  im- 
pudence !  he  vexes  me  so,  I  don't  know  whether 
to  cry  or  laugh  at  him. 

3Iir.  Bravely  performed,  my  dear  Libyan  !  I'll 
■write  the  trasrecly  of  Dido,  and  you  shall  act  the 
part:  But  you  do  nothin<j;  at  ail,  unless  you  fret 
yoiu-self  into  a  fit;  for  here  the  poor  lady  is 
stifled  with  vapours,  drops  into  the  arms  of  her 
maids;  and  the  cruel,  barbarous,  deceitful  wan- 
derer, is,  in  the  very  next  line,  called  pious  /Ene- 
as.    There's  authority  for  ye. 

Sorry,  indeed,  .Eneas  stood 
To  see  her  in  a  pout; 

But  Jove  himself,  who  ne'er  thought  good 
To  stay  a  second  bout, 

Commands  iiira  off,  with  all  his  crew, 
And  leaves  poor  Dy,  as  I  leave  you. 

[Runs  off'. 

Bis.  Go  thy  ways,  for  a  dear,  mad,  deceitful, 
agreeable  fellow.  O'  my  conscience,  I  must  ex- 
cuse Oriana. 

That  lover  soon  his  angry  fair  disarms. 

Whose  slightmg  pleases,  and  whose  faults  are 
charms.  [Erit  Bis. 

SCENE  ir. 

Enter  Petit,  runs  about  to  every  door,  and 

knocks. 
Pet.  Mr  Mirabell !   Sir,  where  are  you  ?   no 
where  to  be  found  ? 

Enter  Mirabell. 

Mir.  What's  the  matter,  Petit  ? 

Pet.  Most  critically  met 'Ah,  sir,  that  one, 

who  has  followed  the  game  so  long,  and  brought 
the  poor  hare  just  under  his  paws,  should  let  a 
mongrel  cur  chop  in,  and  run  away  with  the  puss  ! 

Mir.  If  your  worship  can  get  out  of  your  al- 
legories, be  pleased  to  tell  me,  in  three  words, 
what  you  mean. 

Pet.  Plain,  plain,  sir.  Your  mistress  and  mine 
is  going  to  be  married. 

Mir.  I  believe  you  lie,  sir. 

Pet.  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  [Going. 

Mir.  Come  hither,  Petit.    Married,  say  you  ? 

Pet.  No,  sir,  'tis  no  matter;  I  only  thought  to 
do  you  a  service,  but  I  shall  take  care  how  I  con- 
fer my  favours  for  the  future, 

Mir.  Sii',  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons. 

[Bowing  low. 

Pet.  'Tis  enough,  sir — I  come  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  Oriana  is  this  moment  to  be  sacrificed ;  mar- 
ried past  redemption. 

Mir.  I  understand  iier — she'll  take  a  husband 
out  of  spite  to  me;  and  then,  out  of  love  to  me. 


she  will  make  him  a  cuckold.  'Tis  ordinary  with 
women,  to  marry  one  person  for  the  sake  of  ano- 
ther, and  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
one  they  hate,  to  secure  their  pleasure  with  the 
man  they  love.     But  who  is  the  happy  man } 

Pet.  A  lord,  sir. 

Mir.  I'm  her  ladyship's  most  humble  servant; 
a  train  and  a  title,  hey  !  Room  for  my  lady's 
coach;  a  front-row  in  the  box  for  her  ladyship; 
lights,  lights  for  her  honour  I  Now  must  I  be  a 
constant  attender  at  my  lord's  levee,  to  work  my 
way  to  my  lady's  couchee a  countess,  I  pre- 
sume, sir } 

Pet.  A  Spanish  count,  sir,  that  j\Ir  Dugard 
knew  abroad,  is  come  to  Paris,  saw  your  mistress 
yesterday,  marries  her  to-day,  and  whips  her  into 
Spain  to-morrow. 

Mir.  Ay,  is  it  so  ?  and  must  I  follow  my  cuc^ 
kold  over  the  Pyrenees?  Had  she  married  within 
the  piecincts  of  a  billet-doux,  I  would  be  the 
m:«i  to  lead  her  to  church;  but,  as  it  happens, 
I'll  forbid  the  banns.  Where  is  this  mighty- 
don  ? 

Pet.  Have  a  care,  sir !  he's  a  rough  cross- 
grained  piece,  and  there's  no  tampering  with  him; 
would  you  apply  to  Mr  Dugard,  or  the  lady  her-> 
self,  something  might  be  dime,  for  it  is  in  de- 
spight  to  you,  that  the  business  is  carried  so 
hastily.  Odso,  sir,  here  he  comes !  I  must  be 
gone.  [Exit  Pet. 

Enter  Old  Mirabell,  dressed  in  a  Spanish 
habit,  leading  Oriana. 

Ori.  Good,  my  lord,  a  nobler  choice  had  bet- 
ter suited  your  lordship's  merit.  iNIy  person, 
rank,  and  circumstance,  expose  me  as  the  pub- 
lic theme  of  raillery,  and  subject  me  so  to  inju- 
rious usage,  my  lord,  that  I  can  lay  no  claim  to 
any  part  of  your  regard,  except  your  pity. 

Old  Mir.  Breathes  he  vital  air,  that  dares  pre- 
sume. 
With  rude  behaviour,  to  profane  such  excellence? 

"^hew  me  the  man • 

And  you  shall  see  how  my  sudden  revenge 
Shall  tall  upon  the  head  of  such  presumption. 
Is  this  thing  one.''     [Strutting  up  to  Mirabell. 

Mir.  Sir! 

On.  Good  my  lord. 

Old  Mir.  If  he,  or  any  he  ! 

Ori.  Pray,  my  lord  !  the  gentleman's  a  stran- 
ger. 

Old  Mir.  O,  your  pardon,  sir — but  if  you  had 
— remember,  sir — the  lady  now  is  mine,  her  in- 
juries are  mine;  therefore,  sir,  you  understand 
me — — Come,  madam. 

[Leads  t)iUANA  to  the  door,  she  goes  off'; 
Miuahell  runs  to  hisJ'atlier,andpuH.s 
him  bii  the  sleeve. 

Mir.  Ecoutcz,  Monsieur  Ic  comptc. 

Old  Mir.  Your  business,  sir.'' 

Mir.  Boh! 

Old  Mir.  Boh.?  What  language  is  that,  sir? 
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Mir.  Spniiish,  my  lord. 
Oid  Mtr.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 
Mir.    I'his,  sir.  [Trips  up  his  lieel.<!. 

Old  Mir.  A  very  concise  quarrel,  iruiy  ! — I'll 
bully  him.    Triiiidade  seigneur,  jjivc  me  fair  play. 

[Offering  to  rise. 
Alir.    By   all   means,   sir.     [Takes    uuui/   his 
S7/o;v/.]     Now,   seifineur,  whert's  tliat  bombast 
look,  and  fustian  face,  your  couutship  wore  just 
now?  [Strikes  liivi. 

Old  Mir.  The  ro<ruc  quarrels  well,  very  well : 
my  own  son  riijlit  !  But  liulii,  sirraii,  no  more 
jettinjj ;  I'm  your  father,  sir,  your  father  ! 

Mir.  My  fatiier  !  '1  hen,  by  tliis  liiilit,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  pay  tlice.  [Aside]  Is  the  fel- 
low mad }  Why,  sure,  sir,  1  han't  frighted  you 
out  of  your  senses  ? 

Old  Mir.   But  you  have,  sir. 

Mir.  Then  I'll  beat  them  into  you  asraiii. 

[Offers  to  strike  him. 
Old  Mir.  Why,  rogue — Bob,  dear  Bob,  don't 
you  know  me,  child  ? 

Mir.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  the  fellow's  downright  dis- 
tracted :  Thou  miracle  of  impudence  !  would'st 
thou  ntake  me  believe,  that  such  a  grave  gentle- 
man as  my  father  would  go  a  masquerading  thus .' 
That  a  person  of  threescore  and  three  would  run 
about  in  a  fool's  coat,  to  disgrace  himself  and  fa- 
mily ?  Why,  you  impudent  villain,  do  you  think  I 
will  sutler  such  an  atlront  to  pass  upon  my  ho- 
noured father,  my  worthy  father,  my  dear  father? 
'Sdeuth,  sir,  mention  my  father  but  once  again, 
and  I'll  send  your  soul  to  thy  grandfather  this 
minute  ! 

[Offering  to  sfah  him. 
Old  Mi?:  Well,  well,  I  am  not  your  father. 
Mir.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  are  the  saucy,  hec- 
toring Spaniard,  and  I'll  use  you  accordingly. 

Old  ^lir.  1  he  devil  take  the  Spaniards,  sir  !  we 
have  all  got  nothing  but  blows,  since  we  began  to 
take  their  part. 

Enter  Dccard,  Ouiana,  Maid,  and  Petit. 
DroARD  runs  to  Miuabell,  the  rest  to  the 
old  gentleman. 

Diig.  Fy,  fy,  Mirabell,  murder  yoiu-  father  ! 

Mir.  ]\Iy  father ?  what,  is  the  whole  family 
mad  ?  Give  me  way,  sir,  I  won't  be  held. 

Old  Mir.  No?  nor  1  neither;  let  me  be  gone, 
pray. 

[Offering  to  go. 

Mir.  I\Iy  father ! 

Old  Mir.  Aye,  you  dog's  face  !  I  am  your  fa- 
ther, for  1  have  bore  as  much  for  thee,  as  your 
mother  ever  did. 

Mir.  O  ho  !  then  this  was  a  trick,  it  seems;  a 
design,  a  contrivance,  a  blratagem — Oh  !  how  my 
bones  ache ! 

Old  ^]ir.  Your  bones,  sirrah,  why  yours? 

Mir.  Why,  sir,  iian'f  I  been  beatiun  my  own 
flesh  apd  blood  all  this  \^lJule?  Uh,  madam — [To 


Or  I  AN  A.] — I  wish  your  ladyship  joy  of  vour  new 
dignity.     Here  was  a  contrivance  indeed. 

Fet.  The  contrivance  was  well  enough,  sir, 
for  they  imposed  upon  us  all. 

Alir.  Weil,  my  dear  dulcinea,  did  your  don 
Quixolte  Ijattle  for  you  bravely?  My  father  will 
answer  for  the  force  of  my  love. 

Ori.  Pray,  sir,  don't  insult  the  misfortunes  of 
your  own  creating. 

Dug.  iNly  pruilence  will  be  counted  cowardice, 
if  I  stand  lamely  now. — [Coines  up  between  Mi- 
RABKLL  and  his  sisler.] — Well,  sir  ! 

Mir.  Well,  sir  !  Do  you  take  me  for  one  of 
your  tenants,  sir,  that  you  put  on  your  landlord 
lace  at  me  ? 

Dug.  On  what  presumption,  sir,  dare  you  as- 
sume thus? 

[Draws. 

Old  Mir.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ? 

[Draws. 

Pet.  Help  !  help  !  the  lady  faints. 

[OiaANA_/"a//.s-  into  her  maid^s  ai'ms. 

Mir.  Vapours !  vapours  !  she'll  come  to  her- 
self: if  it  be  an  angry  tit,  a  dram  of  assafo'tida 
— if  jealousy,  hartshorn  in  water — if  the  mo- 
ther, burnt  feathers — if  grief,  ratifia — if  it  be 
strait  stays,  or  corns,  there's  nothing  like  a  dram 
of  plain  brandy. 

Ori.  Hold  off!  give  me  air — O  my  brother  ! 
would  you  preserve  my  life,  endanger  not  your 
own ;  woidd  you  defend  my  reputation,  leave  it 
to  itself;  'tis  a  dear  vindication,  that's  purchased 
by  the  sword  ;  for,  though  our  champion  proves 
victorious,  yet  our  honour  is  wounded. 

Old  Mir.  Aye,  and  your  lover  may  be  wound- 
ed, that's  another  tiling.  But  I  think  you  arc 
pretty  brisk  again,  my  child. 

Ori.  Aye,  sir,  my  indisposition  was  only  a  pre- 
tence to  divert  the  quarrel :  the  capricious  taste 
of  your  sex  excuses  this  artifice  in  ours. 

I'or  often,  wiien  our  chief  perfections  fail. 

Our  chief  defects  with  foolish  men  prevail. 

[Exit  Oriana. 

Pet.  Come,  Mr  Dugard,  take  courage,  there 
is  a  way  still  left  to  fetch  him  again. 

Old  Mir.  Sir,  I'll  have  no  plot,  that  has  any 
relation  to  Spain. 

Dug.  I  scorn  all  artifice  whatsoever;  my  sword 
shall  do  her  justice. 

Pet.  Pretty  justice,  truly  !  Suppose  you  nm 
him  throuuh  the  body,  you  run  her  through  the 
heart  at  the  same  time. 

Old  Mir.    And   mc  through  the  head rot 

your  sword,  sir,  we'll  have  plots  ;    come,  Petit, 
let's  hear. 

Pet.  What  if  she  pretended  to  go  into  a  nun- 
nery, and  so  bring  him  about  to  declare  himself? 

Dug.  That,  I  must  confess,  has  a  face. 

Old  Mir.  A  face  !  a  face  like  an  angel,  sir. — 
Ad's  my  life,  sir,  'tis  the  most  beautiful  plot  in 
Christendom.     We'll  ab'.'Ut  it  iinuiediat«ly. 

[E-veit'ff. 
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SCENE  II.— 2%e  Street. 
Enter  Duretete  and  Mirabell. 

Dur.  [In  a  passion.] — And  though  I  can't 
dance,  nor  sing,  nor  talk  like  you,  yet  I  can  fight; 
you  know  I  can,  sir. 

Mir.  I  know  tliou  canst,  man, 

Dur.  'Sdeath,  sir,  and  I  will :  let  me  see  the 
proudest  man  alive  make  a  jest  of  me  ! 

Mir.  But  I'll  engage  to  make  you  amends. 

Dur.  Danced  to  death  !  bailed  like  a  bear  ! 
ridiculed  !  threatened  to  be  kicked  !  confusion  ! 
sir,  you  set  me  on,  and  I  will  have  satisfaction ; 
all  mankind  will  point  at  me. 

Mir.  [Aside.] — I  must  give  this  thunderbolt 
some  passage,  or  'twill  break  upon  my  own  head 
■ — look'e,  Duretete,  what  do  these  gentlemen 
laugh  at } 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Dur.  At  me,  to  be  sure — Sir,  what  made  you 
laugh  at  me  ? 

1  Gen.  You're  mistaken,  sir ;  if  we  were  mer- 
ry, we  had  a  private  reason. 

2  Gen.  Sir,  we  don't  know  you. 

Dur.  Sir,  I'll  make  you  know  me ;  mark  and 
observe  me,  I  won't  be  named  ;  it  sha'iit  be  men- 
tioned, not  even  whispered,  in  jour  prayers  at 
church.     'Sdeath,  sir,  d'ye  smile  ? 

1  Gen.  Not  I,  upon  my  word. 

Dur.  Why,  then,  look  grave  as  an  owl  in  a 
barn,  or  a  friar  with  his  crown  a  shaving. 

Mir.  [Aside  to  the  gentlemen.] — Don't  be  bul- 
lied out  of  your  humour,  gentlemen ;  the  fellow's 
jnad ;  laugh  at  him,  and  I'll  stand  by  you, 

1  Gen.  'Egad,  and  so  we  will. 


Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Dur.  Very  pretty. — [Draws.] — She  threaten- 
ed to  kick  me.     Aye,  then,  you  dogs,  I'll  murder 

ye. 

[Fights,  and  beats  them  off,  Mirabell  ru7is 

over  to  his  side. 
Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  bravely  done,  Duretete ! 
there  you  had  him,  noble  captain  ;  hey,  they  run, 
they  run,  Victoria,  Victoria — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — how 
happy  am  I  in  an  excellent  friend  !  tell  me  of 
your  virtuosos,  and  men  of  sense  !  a  parcel  of 
sour-faced,  splenetic  rogues — a  man  of  my  thin 
constitution  should  never  want  a  fool  in  his  com- 
pany :  I  don't  affect  your  fine  tilings  that  improve 
the  understanding,  but  hearty  laughing  to  fatten 
my  carcase :  and,  in  my  conscience,  a  man  of 
sense  is  as  melancholy  without  a  coxcomb,  as  a 
lion  without  a  jackall ;  he  hunts  for  our  diver- 
sion, starts  game  for  our  spleen,  and  perfectly 
feeds  us  with  pleasure. 

I  hate  the  man  who  makes  acquaintance  nice, 
And  still  discreetly  plagues  me  with  advice ; 
Who  moves  by  caution,  and  mature  delays. 
And  must  give  reasons  for  whate'er  he  says. 
The  man,  indeed,  whose  converse  is  so  full. 
Makes  me  attentive,  but  it  makes  me  dull : 
Give  me  the  careless  rogue,  who  never  thinks, 
That  plays  the  fool  as  freely  as  he  drinks. 
Not  a  butfoon,  who  is  buffoon  by  trade, 
But  one  that  nature,  not  his  wants  have  made ; 
Who  still  is  merry,  but  does  ne'er  design  it; 
And  still  is  ridiculed,  but  ne'er  can  find  it : 
Who,  when  he's  most  in  earnest,  is  the  best; 
And  his  most  grave  expression  is  a  jest. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I,— Old  Mirabell's  house. 

Enter  Old  Mirabell  and  Dugard. 

Dug.  The  lady  abbess  is  my  relation,  and 
privy  to  the  plot :  your  son  has  been  there,  but 
had  no  admittance  beyond  the  privilege  of  the 
grate,  and  there  my  sister  refused  to  see  him.  He 
went  off  more  nettled  at  his  repulse,  than  I 
thought  his  gaiety  could  admit. 

Old  Mir.  Aye,  aye,  this  nunnery  will  bring 
him  about,  I  warrant  ye. 

Enter  Duretete. 

Dur.  Here,  where  are  ye  all }  O  !  Mr  Mira- 
bell, you  have  done  fine  things  for  your  posteri- 
ty— and  you,  Mr  Dugard,  may  come  to  answer 

(his 1  come  to  demand  my  friend  at  your 

hands;  restore  him,  sir,  or 

[To  Old  Mirahell, 

Old  ]\Iir.  Restore  him  !  what,  d'ye  think  I 
have  got  him  in  my  trunk,  or  my  pocket ! 

Dur.  Sir,  he's  mad,  and  you're  the  cause  on't. 


Old  Mir.  That  may  be ;  for  I  was  as  mad  as 
he,  when  I  begot  him. 

Dug.  Mad,  sir  !  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Dur.  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  shutting  up 
your  sister  yonder  to  talk  like  a  parrot  through  a 
cage  ?  Or  a  decoy-duck,  to  draw  others  into  tlie 
snare  ?  Your  son,  sir,  because  she  has  deserted 
him,  he  has  forsaken  the  world ;  and,  in  three 
words,  has 

Old  31ir.  Hanged  himself  ! 

Dur.  The  very  same — turned  friar. 

Old  Mir.  You  lie,  sir,  'tis  ten  times  worse. — 
Bob  turned  friar  I  Why  should  the  fellow  shave 
his  foolish  crown  when  the  same  razor  may  cut 
his  throat  ? 

Dur.  If  you  have  any  command,  or  you  any 
interest  over  him,  lose  not  a  minute:  He  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  next  monastery,  and  has 
ordered  me  to  pay  olF  his  servants,  and  discharge 
his  equipage. 

Old  Mir.  Let  mc  alone  to  ferret  him  out ;  I'll 
sacrifice  the  abbot,  if  he  receives  him ;  I'll  try 
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whetlior  tlie  spiritual  or  the  natural  father  has 
tlie  most  riiiht  to  the  rliiJci.  But,  dear  captain, 
what  iias  he  done  with  his  estate  ? 

Diir.  Settled  it  upon  tlic  cluirch,  sir. 

()/(/  Mir.  The  church  !    Nay,  then   the  de\  il 

won't    <:et    iiiin    out    of  their   clutches 'J'<-n 

thousand  livresa-vearupon  the  chuich!  'J'isdown- 
ri<;iu  sacrilepe — C'onie,  frentlenieii,  all  hands  to 
work  ;  for  half  that  sum,  one  of  these  monasteries 
shall  protect  you  a  traitor  from  the  law,  a  rehel- 
lious  wife  from  her  husljaiul,  and  a  disobedient 
son  from  his  own  father.  [Eiil  Oil)  Mikabkll. 

Dug.  But  will  you  persuade  me,  that  he  is 
goni'  to  a  monastery? 

Ditr.  Is  your  sister  gone  to  the  Filles  Repen- 
ties  >  I  tell  you,  sir,  she's  not  fit  for  the  society 
of  repenting  maids. 

Dug.  V\  hy  so,  sir? 

Dur.  Because  she's  neither  one  nOr  the  other ; 
she's  too  old  to  be  a  maid,  and  too  yoimi;  to  re- 
pent. [Exit;  Dvoi.RD  aj'lci-  /ii)ii. 

SCENE  TI. —  T/ie  inside  of  a  monaster^/  ;  Oni- 
AXA  in  a  nun's  habit ;  Bisakre. 

Ori.  I  hope,  Bisarre,  there  is  no  harm  in  jest- 
ing with  this  religious  habit. 

His.  To  me,  the  greatest  jest  in  tlie  habit  is 
taking  it  in  earnest:  I  don't  understand  this  im- 
prisoning people  with  the  keys  of  Paradise,  nor 
the  merit  of  that  virtue,  whicii  comes  by  con- 
straint. Besides,  we  may  own  to  one  another, 
that  we  are  in  the  worst  company  when  among 
ourselves;  for  our  private  thoughts  run  us  into 
those  desires,  which  our  pride  resists  from  the 
attack  of  the  world;  and,  you  may  remember, 
the  first  woman  met  the  devil  when  she  retired 
from  her  man. 

Ori.  But  I'm  reconciled,  methinks,  to  the 
mortification  of  a  nunnery;  because  I  fancy  the 
habit  becomes  me. 

his.  A  well-contrived  mortification,  truly,  that 
makes  a  woman  look  ten  times  handsomer  than 
she  did  before  !  Aye,  my  dear,  were  there  any 
religion  in  becoming  dress,  our  sex's  devotion 
were  rightly  placed ;  for  our  toilets  would  do 
the  work  of  the  altar;  we  should  all  be  canon- 
ized. 

Ori.  But  don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  dedicating  a  beautiful  face  and  per- 
son to  the  service  of  religion  ? 

Bis.  Not  half  so  nmcli  as  devotins:  them  to  a 
pretty  fellow  :  If  our  feminality  had  no  business 
in  this  world,  why  was  it  sent  hither?  Ix!t  us  de- 
dii  ate  our  beautiful  minds  U>  the  service  of  Hea- 
ven ;  and  for  our  handsome  persons,  they  be- 
come a  box  at  the  play,  as  well  as  a  pew  in  the 
church. 

Ori.  But  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  incon- 
stancy of  man,  with  other  disappointments  of 
life,  require  some  place  of  religion,  for  a  refuge 
from  their  persecution. 


Bis.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  and  do  you  think  there  is  any 
devotion  in  a  fellow's  going  to  church,  when  he 
takes  it  only  for  a  sanctuary?  Don't  you  know 
that  religion  consists  in  charity  with  all  mankind  ? 
and  that  you  should  never  think  of  being  friends  ' 
with  Heaven,  till  you  have  fpiarrelled  with  all  the 
world  !  Come,  come,  mind  your  business;  INlira- 
bell  loves  you  ;  'tis  now  plain,  and  hold  him  to't ; 
give  tVcsh  orders  that  he  shan't  see  you  :  We 
get  more  by  hiding  our  faces  sometimes,  than  by 
expo^ing  them  :  a  very  mask,  you  see,  whets  de- 
sire ;  but  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  through  an  iron 
grate  fire  double  upon  them,  with  view  and  dis- 
guise. Hut  I  must  l)eg(3neupon  my  own  affairs ; 
I  have  brought  my  captain  about  again. 

Ori.  But  why  will  you  trouble  yourself  with 
that  coxcomb  ? 

Bis.  Because  he  is  a  coxcomb :  had  I  not  bet- 
ter have  a  lover  like  him,  that  I  can  make  an  ass 
of,  tiian  a  lover  like  yours,  to  make  a  fool  of  me.'" 
[Knocking  hr/oH\]  A  message  from  Mirabell,  I'll 
lay  my  life.  [S/ie  rnnsfo  the  door.]  Come  hither, 
run  :  tfiou  charming  nnn,  come  hither. 

Ori.  What's  the  news?  [Ru7is  to  her. 

Bis.  Don't  you  see  who's  below  ? 

Ori.  I  see  nobody  but  a  friar. 

Bis.  All  !  Thou  poor  blind  Cupid  I  O'  my  con- 
science, these  hearts  of  ours  spoil  our  heads  in- 
stantly !  the  fellows  no  sooner  tm-n  knaves,  than 
we  turn  fools.  A  friar  !  Don't  you  see  a  villain- 
ous genteel  mein  under  that  cloak  of  hypocrisy, 
the  loose  careless  air  of  a  tall  rake-helly  fellow  ! 

Ori.  As  I  live,  Mirabell  turned  friar  !  I  hope, 
in  Heaven,  he's  not  in  earnest. 

Bis.  In  earnest !  Ha,  ha,  ba  !  are  you  in  ear- 
nest ?  Now's  your  time ;  this  disguise  has  he  cer- 
tainly taken  for  a  passport,  to  get  in  and  try 
your  resolutions;  stick  to  your  habit,  to  be  sure; 
treat  him  with  disdain,  rather  than  anger  ;  for 
pride  becomes  us  more  than  passion.  Remember 
what  1  say,  if  you  would  yield  to  advantage,  and 
hold  on  the  attack;  to  draw  him  on,  keep  hin> 
off  to  be  sure. 

The  cunning  camesters  never  gain  too  fast ; 

But  lose  at  first,  to  win  the  more  at  last. 

[Exit. 

Ori.  His  coming  puts  me  into  some  ambiguity, 
I  don't  know  how ;  I  don't  fear  him,  but  I  mis- 
trust myself;  would  he  were  not  come  !  yet  I 
would  not  have  him  gone  neither — I'm  afraid  to 
talk  with  him,  but  I  love  to  see  him  though. 

What  a  strange  power  has  this  fantastic  fire. 

That  makes  us  dread  even  what  we  most  de- 


Enter  Mirabet.l  in  a  friar  s  huhil. 

Mir.  Save  you,  sister — Your  brother,  young 
lady,  having  a  regard  for  your  soul's  health,  has 
.sent  me  to  prepare  you  for  the  sacred  habit  by 
cctnf'ession. 

Ori.  That's  false;  the  cloven  foot  already. — 
[Aiide.]  My  brother's  care  I  own ;  and  to  you, 
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sacred  sir,  I  confess,  that  the  great  crying  sin 
which  I  have  long  indulgeri,  and  now  prepare  to 
expiate,  was  love.  My  morning  tliouu;hts,  my 
evening  prayers,  my  daily  musings,  niglitly  cares, 
was  love  !  my  present  peace,  my  t'utme  hiiss,  the 
joy  of  earth,  and  hopes  of  heaven,  I  all  contem- 
ned for  love  ! 

Mir.  She's  downright  mad  in  earnest  !  death 
and  confusion,  I  have  lost  her !  [^.svV/e.]  You 
confess  your  fault,  madam,  in  such  movnig 
terms,  that  I  could  almost  be  in  love  with  the 
sin. 

Ori.  Take  care,  sir;  crimes,  like  virtues,  are 
their  own  rewards  ;  my  chief  delight  became  my 
only  grief;  he,  in  whose  breast  I  thought  my 
heart  secure,  turned  robber,  and  despoiled  the 
treasure  that  he  kept. 

Mir.  Perhaps,  that  treasure  he  esteems  so 
much,  that,  like  the  miser,  though  afraid  to  use 
it,  he  reserves  it  safe. 

Ori.  No,  holy  father :  who  can  be  miser  in 
another's  wealth,  that's  prodigal  of  his  own  ?  His 
heart  was  open,  shared  to  all  he  knew ;  and 
what,  alas,  mast  then  become  of  mine  !  But 
the  same  eyes,  that  drew  his  passion  in,  shall 
send  it  out  in  tears,  to  which  now  hear  my  vow. 

Mir.  \^Discovering  himse/f.]  No,  my  fair  an- 
gel !  but  let  me  repent ;  here,  f)n  my  knees,  behold 
the  criminal,  that  vows  repentance  his.  Ha  ! 
No  concern  upon  her  ! 

Ori.  Tliis  turn  is  odd,  and  the  time  has  been, 
that  such  a  sudden  change  would  have  surprised 
rae  into  some  confusion. 

Mir.  Restore  that  happy  time ;  for  T  am  now 
returned  to  myself;  for  I  want  but  pardon  to 
deserve  your  favour,  and  here  I'll  tix  till  you  re- 
lent and  give  it. 

Ori.  Grovelling,  sordid  man  !  why  would  you 
act  a  thing  to  make  you  kneel  ?  monarch  in  your 
pleasures  to  be  slave  to  your  faults  ?  Are  all  the 
cpnr|uests  of  your  wandering  sway,  your  wit,  your 
humour,  fortune,  all  reduced  to  the  base  cringing 
of  a  bended  knee  ?  Servile  and  poor  !  Pray  Hea- 
ven this  chanse  be  real !  [Aside. 

Mir.  I  come  not  here  to  justify  my  fault  but 
my  submission  :  for  thoiurh  there  be  a  meanness 
in  this  humble  posture,  'tis  nobler  still  to  bend, 
when  justice  calls,  than  to  resist  conviction. 

Ori.  No   more thy  oft  repeated   violated 

words  reproach  my  weak  belief;  'tis  the  severest 
calumny  to  hear  thee  speak ;  that  humble  pos- 
ture, which  once  could  raise,  now  mortifies  my 
pride.  How  canst  thou  h(jpe  for  pardon  from 
one,  that  you  affront  by  asking  it  ? 

Alir.  [Jif.se.s.]  In  my  own  cause  I'll  plead  no 
more  ;  but  give  me  lca\e  to  intercede  for  vou  a- 
giainst  the  hard  injunctions  of  that  habit,  which, 
for  my  fault,  you  wear. 

Ori.  Surprising  insolence  !  My  greatest  foe 
pretends  to  give  me  counsel ;  but  1  am  too  warm 
upon  so  cool  a  subject.  My  resolutions,  sir,  are 
fixed!  but  as  our  hearts  were  united  with  the 


ceremony  of  our  eyes,  so,  I  shall  spare  some 
tears  to  the  separation.  [Weeps.]  That's  all; — 
farewell. 

Mir.  And  must  I  lose  her.?  No.  [Runs  and 
i-atc/iea  her.]  Since  all  my  prayers  are  vain,  I'll 
use  the  nobler  argument  of  man,  and  force  vou 
to  the  justice  you  refuse ;  you're  mine  by  pre- 
contract: And  where's  the  vow  so  sacred  to  dis- 
annul another .?  I'll  urge  my  love,  your  oath, 
and  plead  my  cause  'gainst  all  monastic  shifts 
upon  the  earth. 

Ori.  Unhand  me,  ravisher  !  Would  you  pro- 
fane these  holy  walls  with  violence?  Revense  for 
all  my  past  disgrace  now  offers;  thy  life  should 
answer  this,  would  I  pr<jvoke  the  law :  urge  me 
no  farther,  but  be  gone. 

Mir.  Inexorable  woman  !  let  me  kneel  again. 

[Kneels. 

Enter  Old  Mirabell. 

Old  Mir.  Where,  where's  this  counterfeit 
nun  ? 

Ori.  Madness  !  Confusion  !  I'm  ruined  ! 

Mir.  What  do  I  hear  ?  [Puts  on  his  hood] 
What  did  you  say,  sir.? 

Old  Alir.  I  say  she's  a  counterfeit,  and  you 
may  be  another  for  aught  I  know,  sir;  I  have 
lost  my  child  by  these  tricks,  sir. 

Alir.  What  tricks,  sir  ! 

Old  Mir.  By  a  pretended  trick,  sir.  A  con- 
trivance to  bring  my  son  to  reason,  and  it  has 
made  him  stark  mad  ;  I  have  lost  him  and  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Alir.  [Discovering  himself.]  My  dear  father, 
I'm  your  most  humble  servant. 

Old  Mir.  My  dear  boy,  [Runs  and  kisses  him.] 
W  elcome  e.r  inftris,  my  dear  boy ;  'tis  all  a  trick ; 
she's  no  more  a  nun  than  I  am. 

Mir.  No  ! 

Old  Mir.  The  devil  a  bit. 

Mir.  Then,  kiss  me  again,  my  dear  dad,  for 
the  most  happy  news — And  now,  most  venerable 
holy  sister.  [Kneels. 

Your  mercy  and  your  pardon  I  implore. 

For  the  offence  of  asking  it  before. 
Look'e,  my  dear  counterfeiting  nun,  take  my 
advice,  be  a  nun  in  good  earnest ;  women  make 
the  best  nuns  always,  when  they  can't  do  other- 
wise. Ah,  my  dear  father  !  there  is  a  merit  ia 
your  son's  behaviour  that  you  little  think  ;  the 
free  deportment  of  such  fellows  as  I,  makes 
more  ladies  religious  than  all  the  pulpits  iu 
France. 

Ori.  O !  sir,  how  unhappily  have  you  destroyed 
what  was  so  near  perfection.''  He  is  the  counter- 
feit, that  has  deceived  you. 

Old  Mir.  Ha  !  Look'e,  sir,  I  recant ;  she  is  a 
nun. 

Jllir.  Sir,  your  humble  servant ;  then  I'm  a  triar 
this  moment. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  an  old  fool  so  bantered 
by  a   brace  of  young  ones  !    luuig  you   both  ! 
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you're  both  counterfeits,  and  my  plot's  spoiled, 
"that's  all. 

Ori.  Shame  and  confusion,  love,  anther,  and 

disappointment,  will  work  my  brain  to  madness. 

[Takes  off'  her  habit.  Exit. 

Mir.  Ay,  ay,  throw   by  the  rajis ;   they  have 

sen-ed  a  turn  for  us  both,  and  they  shall  e'en 

go  oft"  together. 

[Exit,  throicing  auay  the  habit. 

SCENE    III.— Changes    to    Old  Mirabell's 
house. 

DuRtTETE  uith  a  letter. 
Diir.  [Reads]  'My  rudeness  was  only  a  proof 

*  of  your  humour,  wliich  I  have  found  so  agree- 

*  able,  that  I  own  myself  penitent,  and  willing 

*  to  make  any  reparation  upon  your  fust  appear- 
'  ance  to  Bisarre.' 
Mirabell  swears  she  loves  me,  and  this  confirms 
it  ;  then  farewell  p!;allantry,  and  welcome  re- 
venge ;  'tis  ray  turn  now  to  be  upon  the  sublime ; 
ril  take  her  off,  I  warrant  her. 

£n<fr  Bisarre. 

Well,  mistress,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Bis.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  pardon  the  modesty 
of— 

Dur.  Of  what  ?  of  a  dancing  devil  ? Do 

you  love  me,  I  say  ? 

Bis.  Perhaps  I — 

Dur.  What? 

Bis.  Perhaps  I  do  not. 

Dur.  Ha  !  abused  again  !  Death,  woman, 
I'll 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  sir ;  I  do,  T  do  ! 

Dur.  Confirm  it,  then,  by  your  obedience;  stand 
there,  and  ogle  me  now,  as  if  your  heart,  blood 
and  soul,  were  like  to  fly  out  at  your  eyes — First, 
the  direct  surprise — [She  looks  full  upon  him.] 
Right ;  next  the  deux  yeux  par  oblique.  [She  gives 
him  the  side  glance.]  Right;  now  depart,  and  lan- 
guish. [She  turns  from  him,  and  looks  over  her 
shoulder.]  Very  well;  now  sigh.  [She  sighs.]  Now 
drop  your  fan  on  purpose.  [She  drops  her  Jan.] 
Now  take  it  up  again  :  Come  now,  confess  your 
faults;  are  not  you  a  proud — say  after  me. 

Bis.  Proud. 

Dur.  Impertinent. 

Bis.  Impertinent. 

Dur.  Ridiculous. 

Bis.  Ridiculous. 

Dur.  Flirt. 

Bis.  Puppy. 

Dur.  Zoons  I  Woman,  don't  provoke  me  !  we 
'are  alone,  and  you  don't  know  but  tiie  devil  may 
tempt  me  to  do  you  a  mischief;  ask  my  pardon 
imnifdiattly. 

Bis.  I  do,  sir,  I  only  mistook  the  word. 

Dur.  Cry,  then;  have  you  got  e'er  a  handkcr- 
chier } 

Bis.  Yes,  sir. 


Dur.  Cry,  then,  handsomely;  cry  like  a  queen 
in  a  tragedy. 

[She  pretending  to  cry,  hursts  out  a  laugh- 
ing, and  enter  tuo  ladies  lauiihing. 

Bis.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ladies  both.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dur.  Hell  broke  loose  upon  me,  and  all  the 
furies  fluttered  about  my  ears  !  Betrayed  again  ? 

Bis.  That  you  are,  upon  my  word,  my  dear 
captain;    ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Dur.  The  lord  deliver  me ! 

1  Lady.  What !  Is  this  the  mighty  man  with 
the  bull-face,  that  comes  to  frighten  ladies }  1 
long  to  see  him  angry  ;  come,  begm, 

Dur.  Ah,  madun),  I'm  the  best  natured  fel- 
low in  the  world. 

2  Lady.  A  man  !  We're  mistaken ;  a  man  has 
manners ;  the  awkward  creature  is  some  tinker's 
trull  in  a  periwig. 

Bis.  Come,  ladies,  let's  examine  him. 

[They  lay  hold  on  him. 

Dur.  Examine  !  the  devil  you  will ! 

Bis.  I'll  lay  my  life,  some  great  dairy-maid  in 
man's  clothes. 

Dur.  They  will  do't ; — look'e,  dear  Christian 
women,  pray,  hear  me  ! 

Bis.  VVill  you  ever  attempt  a  lady's  honour 
again  .■' 

Dur.  If  you  please  to  let  me  get  away  with 
my  honour,  I'll  do  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Bis.  Will  you  persuade  your  friend  to  marry 
mine  ? 

Dur.  O  yes,  to  be  sure, 
'  Bis.  And  will  you  do  the  same  by  me  ? 

Dur.  Burn  me  if  I  do,  if  the  coast  be  clear. 

[J{«HS  out. 

Bis.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  visit,  ladies,  was  critical 
for  our  diversions  ;  we'll  go  make  an  end  of  our 
tea.  [E.ieunt. 

Enter  Mirabell  and  Old  Mirabell. 

j\lir.  Your  patience,  sir ;  I  tell  you  I  won't 
marry ;  and,  though  you  hcnd  all  the  bishops  in 
France  to  persuade  me,  I  shall  never  believe 
their  doctrine  against  their  practice. 

Old  Alir.  But  will  you  disobey  your  father, 
sir? 

]\Iir.  Would  my  father  have  his  youthful  son 
lie  lazing  here,  bound  to  a  wife,  chained  like  a 
monkey,  to  make  sport  to  a  woman,  subject  to 
her  whims,  humours,  longings,  vapours,  and  ca- 
prices— to  have  her  one  day  pleased,  to-morrow 
|jeevish,  the  next  day  mad,  the  fourtii  rebellious; 
and  nothing  but  this  succession  of  impertinence 
for  ages  togetlier  !  lie  merciful,  sir,  to  your  own 
flesh  and  blood. 

Old  Mir.  But,  sir,  did  not  I  bear  all  this?  why 
should  not  you  ? 

lilir.  Then,  yon  tliink  that  marriage,  like  trea- 
son, should  attaint  the  ^^  hole  body  r  pray,  con- 
sider, sir,  is  it  reasonable,  because  you  throw 
vourself  down  from  one  story,  that  I  must  cast 
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myself  headlong  from  the  garret  window  ?  You 
■would  compel  me  to  that  state,  which  I  have 
heard  you  curse  yourself,  when  mv  mother  and 
you  have  battled  it  for  a  whole  week  together. 

Old  Alir.  Never  but  once,  you  rogue,  and  that 
was  when  she  longed  for  six  Flanders  mares  : 
Ay,  sir,  then  she  was  breeding  of  you,  wliich 
shewed  what  an  expensive  dog  I  should  have  of 
you. 

Enter  Petit. 
Well,  Petit,  how  does  she  now  ? 

Pet.  INIad,  sir,  con  pompos — Ay,  INIr  iVIirahcll, 
you'll  believe  that  I  speak  truth  now,  when  I 
confess  that  I  have  told  you  hitherto  nothing  but 
lies;  our  jesting  is  come  to  a  sad  earnest;  she's 
downright  distracted. 

Enter  Bisap.ue. 

Eis.  Where  is  this  mighty  victor  ?  The  great 
exploit  is  done  ;  go,  triumpii  in  the  glory  of  your 
conquest,  inhuman,  barbarous  man  !  C)  sir,  (To 
the  old  gentleman.)  your  wretclied  ward  has 
found  a  tender  guardian  of  you  !  where  her  yoniisi 
innocence  expected  protection,  here  has  she 
found  her  ruin. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  the  fault  is  mine;  for  I  believe 
that  rogue  won't  marry,  for  fear  of  begetting 
such  another  disobedient  son  as  his  father  did. 
I  have  done  all  I  can,  madam,  and  now  can  do 
no  more  than  run  mad  for  company.  [Cries. 

Enter  Dugard,  zcith  his  sicord  drazcn. 

Dug.  Away  !  Revenge,  revenge  ! 

Old  Mir.  Patience,  patience,  sir.  [Old  INIir. 
holds  hini.^  Bob,  draw.  \^Aside. 

Dug.  Patience  !  The  coward's  virtue,  and  the 

brave  man's  faiiin£,    when    thus    provoked 

Villain  ! 

Mir.  Your  sister's  frenzy  shall  excuse  your 
madness ;  and  to  shew  mv  concern  tor  what  she 
suffers,  ril  bear  the  villain  from  her  brother — 
Put  up  your  anger  with  your  sword  ;  I  have  a 
heart  like  your's,  that  swells  at  an  affront  receiv- 
ed, but  melts  at  an  injury  >iiven  :  and  if  the 
lovely  Oriana's  grief  be  such  a  moving  scene, 
'twill  find  a  part  within  this  bi'east,  perhaps  as 
tender  as  a  brother's. 

Dug.  To  prove  that  soft  compassion  for  her 
grief,  endeavour  to  remove  it — There,  there,  lie- 
hold  an  object  that's  infective;  1  cannot  view 
her,  but  I  am  as  mad  as  she:  [£rt/cr  Oriana, 
held  bi/  two  maids,  who  put  her  in  a  chair^  A 
sister,  that  my  dying  parents  left,  witii  their  last 
words  and  blessing,  to  my  care.  Sister,  dearest 
sister  !  [Goes  to  her. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  poor  child,  }X)or  child,  d'ye  know 
jne  ? 

Ori.  You  !  you  are  Amadis  de  Gaul,  sir — Oh  ! 
oh  my  heart!  Were  you  never  m  l(Ae,  fair  lady? 
And  do  you  never  dream  of  flowers  and  gardens? 
— I  dream  of  walking  lirt-S;   and  tall,  gigantic 
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sights.  Take  heed,  it  comes  now — ^What's  that? 
Pray  stand  away :  I  have  seen  that  face  suer. 
How  light  mv  head  is  ! 

Mir.  What  piercing  charms  has  beauty,  evne 
in  madness  !  these  sudden  starts  of  undigested 
words  shoot  through  my  soul,  with  more  persua- 
sive force  than  all  the  studied  art  of  laboured 
eloquence — Come,  madam,  try  to  repose  a  little. 
Ori.  I  cannot ;  for  I  must  be  up  to  go  to 
church ;  and  I  must  dress  me,  put  on  my  new 
gown,  and  be  so  fine,  to  meet  my  love.     Ilcy  ho ! 

Will  you  not  tell  me  where  my  heart  lies 

buried  ? 

J\lir  My  very  soul  is  touched — Your  hand, 
uiy  fair ! 

Ori.  How  soft  and  gentle  you  feel !  I'll  tell 
your  fortune,  friend. 

Mir.  How  she  stares  upon  me  ! 
Ori.  You  have  a  flattering  face ;  but  'tis  a  fine 
one 1  warrant   you   have   five  hundred   mis- 
tresses— Ay,    to   be   sure,   a  mistiess  for  every 

guinea  in  his  pocket Will   you  pray  for  me? 

I  shall  die  to-morrow And  will  you  ring  my 

passing-bell  ? 

Mir.  O  woman,  woman,  of  artifice  created  ! 
whose  nature,  even  distracted,  has  a  cunning : 
In  vain  let  man  his  sense,  his  learning  boast, 
when  woman's  madness  overrules  his  reason — 
Do  you  know  me,  injured  creature? 

Ori.  No — but  you  shall  be  ray  intimate  ac- 
quaintance— in  the  grave.  \]Veeps. 
]\Iir.  Oh  tears,  I  must  believe  you  !  sure  there's 
a  kind  of  sympathy  in  madness;  for  even  I,  ob- 
stinate as  i  am,  do  feel  my  soul  so  tossed  with 
storms  of  passion,  that  1  could  cry  for  help  as 
well  as  she —  [Wines  his  ei/es. 
Ori.  What,  have  you  lost  your  lover  r  No,  you 
mock  me ;  I'll  go  home  and  pray. 

Mir.  Stay,  my  fair  innocence  !  and  hear  me 
own  my  love  so  loud,  that  I  may  call  yom-  senses 
to  their  place,  restore  thcTn  to  their  charming, 
happy  functions,  and  reinstate  myself  into  your 
tVivour'. 

Bis.  let  her  alone,  sir,  'tis  all  too  late;  she 
trembles ;  hold  her ;  her  fits  grow  stronger  by  her 
talking;  don't  trouble  her ;  she  don't  know  you, 
sir. 

Old  Mir.  Not  know  him  !  what  then  ?  she 
loves  to  see  him  for  all  that. 

Enter  Duretete. 

Dur.  Where  are  you  all?  What  the  devil! 
melanrholy,  and  I  here  !  Are  ye  sad,  and  such  a 
ridiculous  subject,  such  a  very  good  jest  among 
vou  as  I  am  ? 

Mir.  Away  with  this  impertinence  !  this  is  no 
place  for  bagatelle  :  I  have  murdered  my  honour, 
destroyed  a  lady,  and  my  desire  of  reparation  is 
come  at  length  too  late :  See,  there. 

Dur.  What  ails  iier? 

Mir.  Alas  !  she's  mad. 

Dur.  JMad  !    dost  wonder  at  that  ?    By  this-' 
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liijht,  they're  all  so ;  they're  cozeniiio  mad ; 
they're  brawling  mad ;  they're  proud  mad ;  I 
jii-it  now  canu'  tVoin  a  wliole  world  (jf  mad  wo- 
men, that  had  almost — ^\  hat,  is  she  dead  ? 

j\Iir.  Dead  !   Heavens  forbid  ! 

Dur.  Heavens  furtiicr  it  !  for  'till  they  be  as 
rold  as  a  key,  there's  no  trusting;  them;  you're 
never  sure  that  a  woman's  in  earnest,  till  she  is 
laid  in  her  cotfin.  Shall  I  talk  to  her  ?  Arc  you 
mad,  mistress  ? 

Bis.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ? 

X)k;-.  Oons,  madam,  are  you  there?  [Runs off. 

Mir.  Awav,  thou  wild  butToon  !  how  poor  and 
mean  this  humour  now  appears  !  His  follies  and 
my  ow  n,  I  here  disclaim  ;  this  lady's  frenzy  has 
restored  my  senses;  and  was  she  perfect  now,  as 
once  she  vva<,  ("before  you  all  I  speak  itj  she 
should  be  mine ;  and,  as  she  is,  my  tears  and 
prayers  shall  wed  her. 

bug.  How  happy  had  this  declaration  been 
some  hours  a^o  ! 

Bis.  .Sir,  she  beckons  to  you,  and  waves  us  to 
go  off;  come,  come,  let's  leave  them. 

[Exeu?it  dmnes,  but  Mir.  cnid  Ori. 

Ori.  Oh,  sir  ! 

]\Iir.  Speak,  my  charming  ansjel  !  if  your  dear 
senses  have  rci^ained  their  order ;  speak,  fair, 
and  bless  me  with  the  news. 

Ori.  rirst,  let  me  bless  the  cimnins:  of  my  sex, 
that  happy  counterfeited  frenzy,  that  has  resto- 
led  to  my  poor  labouring  breast  the  dearest,  best 
beloved  of  men. 

J\Iir.  Tune,  all  yc  spheres,  your  instruments  of 
joy,  and  carry  round  your  spacious  orbs,  the 
hap|)y  sound  of  Oriana's  health  !  her  soul,  whoso 
harmony  was  next  to  your's,  is  now  in  tune  agam; 
the  counterfeiting  fair  has  played  the  fool — 

Slie  uus  so  mad  to  counterfeit  for  me  ;  "^ 

/  was  so  mud  to  pawn  mi/  liberti/  :  J- 

But  now  we  both  are  icell,  and  both  are  free,  j 

Ori.  How,  sir,  free  ! 

Mir.  As  air,  my  dear  Bedlamite  !  what,  mar- 
rv  a  lunatic  !  L<jok  ye,  my  dear,  you  have  coun- 
terfeited madness  so  very  well  this  bout,  that 
you'll  be  apt  to  play  the  fool  all  your  life  long — 
Here,  gentlemen. 

Ori.  iNIonster  !  you  won't  disgrace  me? 

Mir.  ()'  my  faith,  but  I  will ;  here,  come  in, 
gentlemen — A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !  the  woman's 
dispossessed  ;  the  devil's  vanished. 

Enter  0\.\)  Mirabell  and  Dto.vRD. 

Old  Mir.  Bless  us,  was  she  possessed  ? 

Mir.  With  the  worst  of  demons,  sir,  a  mar- 
riage-devil, a  horrirl  devil  !  Mr  Dugard,  don't  be 
surprized ;  I  promiscfl  my  endeavours  to  cure 
your  sister;  no  mad  doctor  in  Christendom  could 
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liave  done  it  more  eflectually.  Take  her  into 
your  charge  ;  and  have  a  care  she  don't  relapse  ; 
if  she  shuald,  employ  me  not  again,  for  I  am  no 
more  infallible  than  others  of  the  facultv;  1  do 
cure  sometimes. 

Ori.  Your  remedy,  most  barbarous  man  !  will 
prove  the  greatest  poison  to  my  health ;  for 
though  my  former  frenzy  was  but  counterfeit,  I 
now  shall  run  into  a  real  madness. 

[Exit ;  Old  Mir.  after. 

Dug.  This  was  a  turn  beyond  my  knowledge; 
I'm  so  confused,  I  know  not  how  to  resent  it. 

[Exit. 

Mir.  What  a  dangerous  precipice  have  I 
'scaped  !  Was  not  1  just  now  upon  the  brink  of 
destruction  ? 

Enter  Duretete. 

Oh,  my  friend,  let  me  run  into  thv  bosom  !  no 
lark,  escaped  from  the  devouring  pounces  of  a 
hawk,  quakes  with  more  dismal  apprehension. 

Dur.    rhe  matter,  man  ! 

Mir.  INIarriage  !  hanging  !  I  was  just  at  the 
gal  lows- foot,  the  running  noose  about  my  neck, 
and  the  cart  wheeling  from  me — Oh — I  shan't 
be  myself  this  month  again. 

Dur.  Did  not  I  tell  you  so?  They  are  all  alike, 
saints  or  de\ils:  their  counterfeiting  can't  be  re- 
puted a  deceit,  tor  'tis  the  nature  of  the  sex,  n(jt 
their  contrivance. 

j\Iii'.  Ay,  ay ;  there's  no  living  herewith  se- 
curity; this  house  is  so  full  of  stratagem  and  de- 
sign, that  I  must  abroad  again. 

Dur.  W  itii  all  n>y  heart;  I'll  hear  thcecom- 
jjany,  my  lad;  I'll  tneet  y(m  at  the  play ;  and 
we'll  set  out  for  Italy  to-morrow  morning. 

Mi7:  A  match  ;  I'll  go  pay  my  compliment  of 
leave  to  my  father  presently. 

Dur.  I'm  atVaid  he'll  stop  you. 

Mir.  V\  hat,  pretend  a  command  over  me, 
after  his  settlement  of  a  thousand  pounds  a-year 
upon  me  !  No,  no,  he  has  passed  away  his  autho- 
rity with  the  conveyance;  the  will  of  a  living  fa- 
ther is  chielly  obeyed  for  the  sake  of  the  dying 
one  : — 

What   makes   the  world  attend   and  crowd   the 

great  ? 
Hopes,   interest,   antl   dependence,    make   their 

state  : 
Behold  the  anti-chamber  fdled  with  beaux, 
A  horse's  levee  filled  with  courtly  crows. 
Though  gruinbling  subjects  make  the  crown  their 

sport, 
Hopes  of  a  place  will  brinir  the  sparks  to  court. 
Dependence  even  a  father's  sway  secures. 
For  though  the  sou  rebels,  tbe  heir  ia  yours. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— The  street  before  the  Playhouse. 

Enter  Mirabell    and   Duretete   as   corning 
from  the  play. 

Diir.  IIovv  d'ye  like  this  play  ? 

Mir.  I  liked  the  company;  the  ladv,  the  ricli 
beauty  in  the  front-box,  hatl  ray  attention :  'JMiese 
impudent  poets  brinj^  the  hidies  together  to  sup- 
port them,  and  to  kill  every  body  else. 

For  deaths  upon  the  stage  the  ladies  cry, 
But  ne^er  mind  ns,  that  in  the  audience  die : 
1'fie  poeCs  hero  should  not  move  their  pain. 
But  they  should  zceepfor  those  their  eyes  have 
slain. 

Dur.  Hoyty,  toyty  !  did  Phillis  inspire  you 
with  all  this '?  "  ' 

Mir.  Ten  times  more ;  the  playhouse  is  the 
clement  of  poetry,  because  the  rej^ion  of  beauty  : 
the  ladies,  mcthinks,  have  a  more  inspiring  tri- 
umphant air  in  the  boxes,  than  any  where  else ; 
they  sit  commanding  on  their  thrones  with  all 
their  subject-slaves  about  them :  Their  best 
clothes,  best  looks,  shininsj  jewels,  sparkling;  eyes, 
the  treasure  of  the  world  in  a  rinsr.  Then  there's 
such  a  hurry  of  pleasuje  to  transport  us ;  the 
bustle,  noise,  gallantry,  equipage,  garters,  fea- 
thers, wigs,  bows,  smiles,  ogles,  love,  music,  and 
applause  :  I  could  wish  that  my  whole  life  long 
were  the  first  night  of  a  new  play. 

Dur.  The  fellow  has  quite  forgot  this  jour- 
ney; have  you  bespoke  post-horses? 

J\Iir.  Grant  me  but  three  days,  dear  captain, 
one  to  discover  the  ladv,  one  to  unfold  myself, 
and  one  to  make  me  happy ;  and  then  I'm  your's 
to  the  world's  end. 

Dur.  Hast  thou  the  impudence  to  promise 
thyself  a  lady  of  her  figure  and  quality  in  so  short 
a  time  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  sir — I  have  a  confident  address,  no 
disagreeable  person,  and  five  hundred  Louis 
d'Ors  in  my  pocket. 

Dur.  Five  hundred  Louis  d'Ors  !  You  a'n't 
mad .'' 

2Iir.  I  tell  you,  she's  worth  five  thousa?id ; 
one  of  her  black  brilliant  eyes  is  worth  a  dia- 
mond as  big  as  her  head.  I  compared  her  neck- 
lace with  her  looks,  and  the  living  jewels  out- 
sparkled  the  dead  ones  by  a  million. 

Dur.  But  you  have  owned  to  me,  that,  abating 
Oriana's  pretensions  to  marriage,  you  loved  her 
passionately ;  then,  how  ciui  you  wander  at  this 
rate  ? 

Mir.  I  longed  for  a  partridge  t'other  day  off 
the  king's  plate;  but  d'ye  think,  because  I  could 
•lot  have  it,  I  must  eat  nothing.' 

Dur.  Prithee,  Mirabell,  be  quiet ;  you  may  re- 
member -what  narrow   escapes  you   have   had 


abroad  by  following  strangers;  you  foreet  your 
leap  out  of  the  courtezan's  window  at  Bologna, 
to  save  your  fiiw  ring  there. 

Mir.  My  ring's  a  trifle  ;  there's  nothing  we  pos- 
sess comparable  to  what  we  desire be  shy  of 

a  lady  bare-faced  in  the  front-box,  with  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  jewels  about  her  neck  !  For 
shame  !  no  more. 

Enter  Oriana,  in  boy's  clothes,  with  a  letter. 

Ori.  Is  your  name  Mirabell,  sir? 

Mi?'.  Yes,  sir. 

Ori.  A  letter  from  your  uncle  in  Picardy. 

[Gives  the  letter. 

Mir.  [Reads.]  '  The  bearer  is  the  son  of  a 
'  protestant  gentleman,  who,  fl\"ing  for  his  reli- 
'  gion,  left  me  the  charge  of  this  youth  [a  pretty 
'  boy.].  He's  fond  of  some  handsome  service,  that 
'  may  afford  him  opportunity  of  Improvement; 
'  your  care  of  him  will  oblige  Yours.' 

Has't  a  mind  to  travel,  child  ? 

Ori.  'Tis  my  desire,  sir;  I  should  be  pleased  to 
serve  a  traveller  in  any  capacity. 

Mir.  A  hopeful  inclination  ;  you  shall  along 
with  me  into  Italy,  as  my  page. 

Dur.  I  don't  lliink  it  safe ;  the  rogue's  [Noise 

without.]  too  handsome The  play's  done,  and 

some  of  the  ladies  come  this  way. 

Enter  Lamorce,  with  her  train  home  up  by  a 
page. 

Mir.  Duretete,  the  very  dear,  identical  she  ! 

Dur.  And  what  then  ? 

Alir.  Why,  'tis  she. 

Dur.  And  what  then,  sir  ? 

Mir.  Then  !  Why Look'e,  sirrah,  the  first 

piece  of  service  I  put  upon  you,  is,  to  follow  that 
lady's  coach,  and  bring  me  word  where  she  lives. 

[To  Or  I  AX  A. 

Ori.  I  don't  know  the  town,  sir,  and  am  afraid 
of  losing  myself. 

Mir.  Pshaw  ! 

Latn.  Page,  what's  become  of  all  my  people  ? 

Fane.  I  can't  tell,  madam ;  I  can  see  no  sign  of 
your  ladyship's  coach. 

Lam.  That  fellow  is  got  into  his  old  pranks, 
and  fallen  drunk  somewhere;  none  of  the  fo(;t- 
men  there  ? 

Page.  Not  one,  madam. 

Lam.  These  servants  are  the  plague  of  our 
lives  ;  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Mir.  By  all  my  hopes,  fortune  pimps  for  me; 
now,  Duretete,  for  a  piece  of  gallantry. 

Dur.  Why,  you  won't,  sure  ? 

Mir.  Won't,'  brute  !— Let  not  your  servants' 
neglect,  madam,  put  your  ladyship  to  any  incon- 
venience, for  you  can't  be  di>appointed  of  an 
equipage,  whilst  mine  waits  below ;  and  would 
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yon  honour  the  master  so  far,  lie  would  be  proud 
to  p;iv  liis  attendance. 

J)i(r.  Ay,  to  be  sure.  [Aside. 

Law.  Sir,  I  won't  presume  to  be  troublesome, 
for  my  habitation  is  a  great  way  off. 

JJur.  \'cry  true,  madam,  and  lie's  a  little  en- 
gaged;  besides,  madam,  a  hackney-coach  will  (Id 
as  well,  madam. 

Mir.  Rude  beast,  be  quiet !  [7'(>  Diirftete.] 
The  farther  from  lioiiie,  maflain,  the  more  occa- 
iion  you  ha\  e  for  a  guard — pray,  madam — 

Luiii.  Lard,  sir — 

[He  scews  fo  press,  she  to  dec/iiie  it,  in 
(linnh  sheTt\\ 

Dur.  Ah  !  Ihe  devil's  in  his  impudence  I  now 
he  whccdies,  she  smiles;  he  tiatters,  she  simpers; 
lie  swears,  she  believes;  he's  a  rogue,  and  she's  a 
w in  a  moment. 

J\lir.  Without  there !  mv  coach ;  Duretete, 
wish  nic  joy.  [Hfinih  the  ludi/  out. 

Diir.  Wish  you  a  surgeon  !  Here,  you  little 
Picard,  go  folhnv  your  master,  and  he'll  lead 
you — 

Ori.  Whither,  sir? 
'    Dur.  To  the  academy,  child  :  'tis  the  fashion, 
with  men  of  quality,  to  teach  tiicir  pages  their 
exercises — go. 

Ori,  Won't  you  go  witii  him,  too,  sir;  that  wo- 
man may  do  him  some  harm  ;  1  don't  like  her. 

Diir.  Why,  how  now,  Mr  Page,  do  you  start 
np  to  give  laws  of  a  sudden.?  do  you  pretend  to 
rise  at  court,  and  disapprove  the  pleasure  of  your 
betters.''  Look'e,  sirrah,  if  ever  you  would  rise  by 
a  great  man,  Ije  sure  to  be  with  him  in  all  his 
little  actiims,  and,  as  a  step  to  your  advance- 
uient,  follow  your  mtister  immediately,  and  make 
it  your  hope  that  he  goes  to  a  bawdv-house. 
"0/7.  Heavens  forbid  !  "  [Kxit. 

Dur.  Now  woL|ld  r  sooner  take  a  cart  in  com- 
pany oi"  the  hangman,  than  a  coacli  with  thai  wo- 
man :  What  a  strange  antipathy  have  I  taken 
against  these  creatures !  a  woman,  to  me,  is  aver- 
sion upon  axersion ;  a  cheese,  a  cat,  a  breast  of 
niatton,  the  squallini:  of  children,  the  grinding  of 
knives,  and  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  [Exit. 

SCEXE  II. — A  liandsoine  apartment. 

Enter  MiRAijEi,  and  LAMOucr. 

Jjtm,  To  convince  nic,  sir,  that  your  service 
was  sometliiiig  more  than  go«)d  breediu'j,  please 
l.o  lay  riut  an  hour  of  your  com|)any  upon  my  de- 
sire, as  you  have  already  upon  my  necessity. 

]\Ur.  \nnr  desire,  nradam,  ha>  only  prevented 
inv  rerj'.iest :  Mv  hours  !  make  them  yours,  ma- 
dam ;  eleven,  twelve,  one,  two,  tiirce,  and  all  that 
Leiong  to  those  happy  minutes. 

Lii'ii.  Rut  I  must  trouble  you,  sir,  to  dismiss 
your  retinue;  because  an  e()uipage  at  my  door. 
Jit  this  time  of  ni^ht,  will  not  be  consistent  with 
)ny  reputation. 

Mir.  By  all  means,  madam;  all  but  one  little 


boy Here,  page,  order  my  coach  and  servants 

hcjine,  and  do  you  stay — 'tis  a  t'oolisli  country  boy, 
thai  knows  nothing  but  innocence. 

Lain.  Innocence,  sir !  I  siiould  be  sorry,  if  vou 
made  any  sinister  constructions  of  my  freedom. 

Mir.  O  madam,  I  must  not  pretend  to  remark 
upon  any  body's  freedom,  lia\  iug  so  entirely  for- 
feited my  own. 

Lam.  Well,  sir,  'twere  convenient  towards  our 
easy  correspondence,  that  we  entered  into  a  free, 
coiilidcnce  of  each  other,  by  a  mutual  declara- 
tion of  what  we  arc,  and  what  we  think  of  one 
another.     Now,  sir,  wiiat  arc  you.'' 

Mir.  In  three  words,  madam — I  am  a  gentle- 
man ;  I  have  five  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket, 
and  a  clean  shirt  on. 

L(im.  And  your  name  is 

Mir.  iMustapha.  Now,  madam,  the  iiucntory 
of  your  fortunes. 

Lam.  My  name  is  Lamorce ;  my  birth  noble ; 
I  was  married  young,  to  a  proud,  rude,  sullen,  hn- 
pctuous  fellow ;  the  husband  spoiled  the  gentle- 
man ;  crying  ruined  my  face,  till,  at  last,  I  took 
heart,  leaped  out  of  a  wiiulow,  got  away  to  my 
friends,  sued  my  tyrant,  and  recovered  my  for- 
tune  1  lived,  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  to  please 

a  husband;  from  tuenty  to  forty,  I'm  resolved  to 
please-  myself;  and,  from  thence  upwards,  I'll  hu- 
mour the  weirld. 

ALir.  The  charming  wild  notes  of  a  bird  broke 
out  of  its  cage  ! 

La)ii.  1  markeel  you  at  the  play,  and  something 
f  saw  of  a  well-furnished,  careless,  agreeable 
tour  about  you.  Methought  your  eyes  made  their 
mannerly  demands  with  such  an  arch-modesty, 
that  1  don't  know  how — but  I  am  eloped.  Ha. 
ha,  ha  !  I'm  eloped. 

Xlir.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  rejoice  in  your  good  forr 
tune  with  all  my  heart. 

Lturi.  (),  now  I  think  on't,  Mr  Miistapha,  you 
have  got  the  finest  ring  there,  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  right;  pray,  let  me  see  it. 

j17//'.  Hum  !  '\  es,  madam,  'lis,  'tis  right — but, 
hill,  hut,  hut,  but,  it  wasgi\cn  lue  by  my  motlu'r ; 
an  olfl  family  ring,  ni;idam,  an  old-lashioned  fa- 
mily I'ing. 

Jauh.  Ay,  sir — If  yon  can  entertain  yoin-self 
\\ith  a  song  for  a  moment,  I'll  wait  on  you  iminer 
dialely;  come  in  there. 

Enter  Singers. 
Call  what  you  please,  sir. 

Mir.  The  new  song "  Prithee,  Phillis." 

SONG. 

Certainly  the  stars  have'  been  in  a  strange  in- 
triguing humour,  when  I  was  born — Ay,  this  night 
should  1  ha\  c  had  a  bride  in  my  arms,  and  that  I 
should  like  well  enough :  But  what  should  I  have 
t(j-moriow  night.''  'I'he  same.  And  what  next 
night?    The  same.     And  what  next  night?    Tho 
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very  same  :  Soup  for  breakfast,  soup  for  dinner, 
soup  for  supper,  and  soup  for  breakfast  again — 
But  here's  variety. 

I  love  the  fair  who  freely  gives  her  heart, 
That's  mine  by  ties  of  nature,  not  of  art ; 
Who  boldli/  owns  uhate'er  her  thoughts  indite. 
And  is  too  modest  for  a  hypocrite. 

Lamorce  appears  at  the  door.  As  he  runs  towards 
her,  four  Bravoes  step  in  before  her.  He  starts 
back. 

She  comes,  she  comes — hum,  hum — bitcli — mur- 
dered, murdered  to  be  sure  !  The  cursed  strum- 
pet !  To  make  me  send  away  my  servants — No- 
body near  me  !  These  cut-throats  always  make 
sure  work.  What  shall  I  do?  I  have  but  one 
way.  Are  these  gentlemen  your  relations,  ma- 
dam ? 

Lam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mir.  Gentlemen,  your  most  humble  servant; 
sir,  your  most  faithful ;  yours,  sir,  with  all  my 
heart ;  your  most  obedient — come,  fientlemen, 
l^Sa/utes  all  round.]  please  to  sit — no  ceremony; 
next  the  lady,  pray  sir. 

Lam.  Well,  sir,  and  how  d'ye  like  my  friends  ? 

[They  all  sit. 

Mir.  O,  madam,  the  most  finished  gentlemen  ! 
I  was  never  more  happy  in  good  company  in  my 
life  ;  I  suppose,  sir,  you  have  travelled  ? 

1  Bra.  Yes,  sir. 

Mir.  Which  way,  may  T  presume .'' 

1  Bra.  Tn  a  western  barge,  sir. 

Alir.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  pretty;  facetious  pretty 
gentleman  ! 

Lam.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  sir,  you  have  got  the  prettiest 
ring  upon  your  finger  there 

Alir.  Ah  !  madam,  'tis  at  your  service  with  all 
ray  heart.  [Offering  the  ring. 

Lam.  By  no  means,  sir,  a  family-ring  ! 

[Takes  it. 

Mir.  No  matter,  madam.  Seven  hundred 
pound,  by  this  light.  [Aside. 

'2  Bra.  Pray,  sir,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Mir.  Hum !  sir,  I  have  left  my  watch  at 
home.  . 

2  Bra.  I  thought  I  saw  the  string  of  it  just 
now 

Mir.  Ods  my  life,  sir,  1  beg  your  pardon,  here 
it  is — but  it  don't  go.  [Putting  it  up. 

Lam.  O  dear  sir,  an  English  watch !  Tom- 
pion's,  I  presume  ? 

Mir.  i)'y<;  like  it,  madam — no  ceremony 

'tis  at  your  service  with  all  my  heart  and  soul — 
Tompion's !  Hang  ye.  [Aside. 

1  Bra.  But,  sir,  abo\e  all  things,  I  admire  the 
fashion  and  make  of  your  sword-hilt. 

Mir.  I'm  mighty  glad  you  like  it,  sir. 

1  Bra.  Will  you  part  with  it,  sir.'' 

Mir.  Sir,  I  won't  sell  it. 

1  Bra.  Not  sell  it,  sir  ? 


Mir.  No,  gentlemen but  I'll  bestow  it  with 

all  my  heart.  [Offering  it. 

1  Bra.  (),  sir,  we  shall  rob  you. 

3Iir.  That  you  do,  I'll  be  sworn.  [Aside.]  I 
have  another  at  home ;  pray,  sir — Gentlemen, 
you're  too  modest ;  have  I  any  thing  else  that  you 
fancy.? — Sir,  will  you  do  me  a  favour?  [To  the 
1st  Bravo.]  T  am  extremely  in  love  w  ith  that  wig 
which  you  wear ;  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
change  with  me  ? 

1  Bra.  Look'e,  sir,  this  is  a  family  wis,  and  I 
would  not  part  with  it,  but  if  you  like  it 

Mir.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

[Thei/  change  wigs. 

1  Bra.  Madam,  your  most  humble  slave. 

[Goes  up  foppishly  to  the  lady,  salutes  her. 

2  B?a.  The  fellow's  very  liberal ;  shall  we  mur- 
der him  ? 

1  Bra.  What !  Let  him  escape  to  hang  us  all ! 
And  1  to  lose  my  wig!  no,  no;  I  want  but  a 
handsome  pretence  to  quarrel  with  him,  for  you 
know  we  must  act  like  gentlemen.  Here,  some 
wine — [IFi'rte  here.]  Sir,  your  good  health. 

[Pulls  MiRABELL  by  the  nose. 

Alir.  Oh  !  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant ;  a 
pleasant  frolic  enough,  to  drink  a  man's  health, 
and  pull  him  by  the  nose  :  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  plea- 
santest  pretty-humoured  gentleman  ! 

Lam.  Help  the  gentleman  to  a  glass. 

[MiRABELL  drinks. 

1  Bra.  How  d'ye  like  the  wine,  sir? 

Mir.  Very  good  o'  the  kind,  sir :  But  I  tell  ye 
what ;  I  find  we're  all  inclined  to  be  frolicsome, 
and,  e'gad,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  never  more 
disposed  to  be  merry  ;  let's  make  a  nisht  on't,  ha ! 
This  wine  is  pretty,  but  I  have  such  Burgundy  at 
home  !  Look'e,  gentlemen,  let  me  send  for  half 
a  dozen  flasks  of  my  Burgundy  ;  I  defy  France  to 
match  it ;  'tw  ill  make  us  all  life,  all  air ;  pray,  gen- 
tlemen. 

2  B7'a.  Eh  !  Shall  we  have  his  Burgundy  ? 

1  Bra.  Yes,  faith,  we'll  have  all  we  can ;  here, 
call  up  the  gentleman's  servant — What  think  you, 
Lamorce  ? 

Lam.   )lcs,  yes your  senant  is  a  foolish 

country  boy,  sir ;  he  understands  nothing  but  in- 
nocence. 

Mir.  Ay,  ay,  madam.     Here,  page  ! 

Enter  Oriana. 

take  this  key,  and  go  to  my  butler,  order  him  t« 
send  half  a  do7X'n  flasks  of  the  red  Burgundy, 
marked  a  thousand ;  and  be  sure  you  make  ha^tc  ! 
I  long  to  entertain  my  friends  here,  my  very  good 
friends. 

Omnes.  Ah,  dear  sir  ! 

1  Bra.  Here,  child,  t.ike  a  glass  of  wine— — 
Your  master  and  I  have  changed  wigs,  honey,  in 
a  frolic.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  boy,  honest 
Mustapha  ? 

Ori.  Mustaj)ha ! 

Mir.  Out  of  Picardv — this  is  the  first  crraiid 
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lie  has  made  for  me,  and  if  lie  does  it  right,  I'll 
Ciicouraue  him. 

Ori.   riic  ifd  rJiiriniiidy,  sir. 

Mir.  The  red,  marked  a  thousand  ;  and  be 
sure  voii  make  haste  ! 

(^/7.  I  simll,  sir.  [Erit. 

1  Bru.  Sir,  yoii  were  pleased  to  like  my  witr, 
have  you  any  fancy  for  my  roat  ^ — j.uok'e,  sir,  it 
has  served  a  great  many  lionest  gentlemen  very 
taithfully. 

Alir.  Not  so  faithfully,  for  I'm  afraid  it  has 
got  a  scurvy  trick  of  leavint;  all  its  masters  in  ne- 
cessity. The  insolence  of  these  dogs  is  beyond 
their  cruelty.  [Aside. 

L(im.  You're  mehmcholy,  sir. 

il/f'r.  Only  concerncc',  madam,  that  I  should 

have  no  servant  here  but  this  little  boy iic'U 

make  some  confounded  blunder.  Til  lay  my  life 
on't ;  I  would  not  be  disappointed  of  my  wine  for 
the  universe. 

Ltim.  He'll  do  well  enou<:h,  sir;  but  supper's 
ready,  w  ill  you  please  to  eat  a  bit,  sir .'' 

]\Iir.  O,  madam,  I  never  had  a  better  stomach 
in  my  life. 

Lam.  Come,  then — we  have  notiiins:  but  a  plate 
of  soup. 

Mi7\  Ah  !  The  marria2:e-sou|)  I  could  dispense 
with  now.  [Aside.]  [Kril,  handiv^  tie  ludi/. 

2  Bra.  That  wig  won'r  fall  to  your  share. 

1  Bra.  No,  no,  we'll  settle  that  after  supper  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  gentleman  shall  wear  it. 

2  Bra.  Shall  we  dispatch  him  ? 

fi  Bra.  To  be  sure.     I  think  he  knows  me. 

1  Bra.  Ay,  ay,  dead  men  tell  no  tales ;  I  won- 
der at  tlie  impudence  of  the  English  rogues,  that 
will  hazard  the  meeting  a  man  at  the  bai',  whom 
they  have  encountered  u))on  the  road  !  I  han't  the 
confidence  to  look  a  man  in  the  face,  after  I  have 
done  him  an  injury;  therefore,  we'll  murder  him. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  lU.—C/ianges  to  Old  Mirabell's 
house. 

Enter  Dukktetf.. 

Jhir.  My  friend  has  forsaken  me,  I  have  a- 
bandoned  my  mistress,  my  time  lies  heavy  upon 
my  hands,  and  my  money  burns  in  mv  pocket — 
J3ut,  now  I  think  on't,  my  myrmidons  are  upon 
duty  to-night ;  I'll  fairly  stroll  down  to  the  guarrl, 
and  nod  away  the  night  with  my  honest  lieutenant 
over  a  tlask  of  wine,  a  rakc-helly  story,  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco. 

Goinfi  off,  BissARRE  meets  him. 

Bis.  Who  conies  there?  stand  ! 
J)ur.  Hey  day  !  now  she's  turned  dragoon. 
Bis.  Look'e,  sir,  I'm  told  you  intend  to  travel 
again.     I  design  to  wait  on  you  as  far  as  Italy. 
])ur.  Then,  I'll  travel  into  Wales. 
Bis.  "Wales  !  what  country's  that  ? 
Dur.   The  land  of  mountains,   child,  where 


you're  never  out  of  the  way,  'cause   there's  no 
such  thing  as  a  hinh  road. 

Bis.  Rather  always  in  a  high  road,  'cause  you 
travel  all  upon  hills;  but,  be  it  as  it  will,  I'll  jog 
along  with  you. 

Dur.  Hut  we  intend  to  sail  to  tlie  East  Indies. 

Bis.  East  or  west,  'tis  all  one  to  me;  I'm 
tight  and  light,  and  the  fitter  for  sailing. 

Dur.  Rut  suppcjse  we  take  through  Germany, 
and  drink  hard .' 

Bis.  Suppose  I  take  tlirough  Germany,  and 
drink  harder  than  you } 

Dur.  Suppose  I  go  to  a  bawdy-house  ? 

Bis.  Suppose  I  shew  you  tlie  way  .'' 

Dur.  'Sdeath,  woman,  will  you  go  to  the  guard 
with  me,  and  smoke  a  [lipe  ? 

Bis.  A  lions  done  ! 

Dur.  The  devil's  in  the  woman  !  suppose  I 
hang  myself? 

Bis.  There  I'll  leave  you. 

Dur.  And  a  happy  riddance;  the  gallows  is 
welcome. 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  sir. — [Catches  him  hi/  the  arm 
going^ — one  word  before  we  part. 

Dur.  Let  me  go,  madam,  or  I  shall  think  that 
you're  a  man,  and  perhaps  may  examine  you. 

Bis.  Stir,  if  you  dure  ;  I  have  still  spirits  to  at- 
tend me  ;  and  can  raise  such  a  muster  of  fairies, 
as  shall  punish  you  to  death — come,  sir,  stand 
there,  now,  and  ogle  me  : — [He  frouns  upon  her.] 
— Now  a  languishing  sigh  ! — [He  groans^ — Now 
run  and  take  up  my  fan, — faster. — [He  runs  and 
lakes  it  wy>.] — Now  play  with  it  handsomely. 

Dur.  Aye,  aye. 

[He  tears  it  all  in  pieces. 

Bis.    Hold,   hold,   dear  humourous  coxcomb  ; 

captain,   spare    my    fan,    and    I'll why,   you 

rude,  inhuman  monster,  don't  you  expect  to  pay 
for  this  ? 

Dur.  Yes,  madam,  there's  twelve-pence ;  for 
that  is  the  price  on't. 

Bis.  Sir,  it  cost  a  guinea. 

Dur.  Well,  madam,  you  shall  have  the  sticks 
again. 

[Throus  them  to  her,  and  exit. 

Bis.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ridiculous  below  my  con- 
cern. I  must  follow  him,  however,  to  know  if 
he  can  give  me  any  news  of  Oriaiia. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. —  Changes  io  Lamorce's  lodgings. 

Enter  IMiraheii,,  solus. 

Mir.  Bloody  hell-hounds  !  I  OAcrheard  you : 
was  not  I  two  hours  ago  the  happy,  gay,  rejoicing 
IMirabell?  How  did  1  plume  my  hopes  in  a  fair- 
coming  prospect  of  a  long  scene  of  years?  Life 
courted  me  with  all  the  charms  of  vigour,  youth, 
and  fortune ;  and  to  be  torn  away  from  all  my 
promised  joys  is  more  than  fleath  ;  the  maimer, 
too — by  villains  !  Oh,  my  Oriana,  this  very  mo- 
ment miglit  ha\  e  blessed  me  in  thy  arms,  and  my 
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poor  boy  !  The  innocent  boy  !  Confusion  !  But 
hush,  tliey  come  :  I  must  dissemble  still — no  news 
of  ray  wine,  gentlemen  ? 

Enter  the  four  Bravoes. 

1  Bra.  No,  sir,  I  belie\e  your  country-booby  has 
lost  himseir,  and  vvc  can  wait  no  longer  for't : 
true,  sir,  you're  a  pleasant  gentleman,  but  I  sup- 
pose you  understand  our  business. 

Mir.  Sir,  I  may  go  near  to  guess  at  your  em- 
ployments; you,  sir,  are  a  lawyer,  I  presume; 
you  a  physician;  you  a  scrivener;  and  you  a 
stock-jobber.     All  cut-throats,  'egad  ! 

[Aside. 

4  Bra.  Sir,  I  am  a  broken  officer  ;  I  was  ca- 
shiei-ed  at  the  head  of  the  army  lor  a  coward : 
so,  I  took  up  the  trade  of  murderer  to  retrieve 
the  reputation  of  my  courage. 

3  Bra.  I  am  a  solditr,  too,  and  would  serve 
my  king,  but  I  don't  like  the  quarrel ;  and  I  have 
more  honour  than  to  fight  in  a  bad  cause. 

2  B?'a.  I  was  bred  a  gentleman,  and  have  no 
estate ;  but  I  must  have  my  whore  and  my  bot- 
tle, through  the  prejudice  of  education. 

1  Bra.  I  am  a  ruffian,  too;  by  the  prejudice 
of  education,  I  was  bred  a  butcher,  in  short, 
sir,  if  your  wine  had  come,  we  might  have  trifled 
a  little  longer.  Come,  sir,  which  sword  will  you 
fall  bv  ?  mine,  sir.^  \Draas. 

2  JBr«.  Or  mine  .''  [Diawa. 

3  Bra.  Or  mine ?  [Draics. 

4  Bra.  Or  mine?  [JJra^vs. 

Mir.  I  scorn  to  beg  my  life  ;  but  to  be  but- 
chered thus  !  O  there's  the  wine  !  this  moment 
(knocking)  for  my  life  or  death. 

Enter  Oriana. 

Lost !  for  ever  lost !  wbere's  the  wine,  child  ? 

[Faint  tj/. 
Ori.  Coming  up,  sir. 

[Stamps. 

Enter  Duretete  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  six 
of  the  grand  musqiietecrs,  zcitli  their  pieces 
presented ;  the  ruffians  drop  their  swords. 

[Oriana  goes  off. 
Mir.  The  wine  !  the  wine  !  the  wine  !  Youth, 
pleasure,  fortune,  days,  and  years,  are  now  my 
own  again.  Ah,  my  dear  friends,  did  not  I  tell 
you  this  wine  would  make  me  merry  P  Dear  cap- 
tain, these  gentlemen  are  the  best-natured,  face- 
tious, witty  creatures,  that  ever  you  kneu . 

Enter  Lamorce. 

Lam.  Is  the  wine  come,  sir ! 

^lir.  O  yes,  madam,  the  wine  is  come see 

there  ! — [Pointing  to  the  soldiei'S.] — Your  lady- 
ship has  got  a  very  line  ring  upon  your  fmger. 

JMm.  Sir,  'tis  at  your  service. 

Mir.  Oho!  is  it  so.?  thou  dear  seven  hundred 
pound,  thou'rt  welcome  home  again,  with  all  my 


heart — Ad's  my  life,  madam,  you  have  got  the 
finest  built  watch  there  .?  Tompion's,  I  presume. 

Lam.  Sir,  you  may  wear  it. 

Mir.  Oh,  madam,  by  no  means  :  'tis  too  mucli 
—rob  you  of  all  I— [Taking  it  from  her.]— Good 
dear  time,  thou'rt  a  precious  thing  !  I  am  slad  t 
have  retrieved  thee  : — [Putting  it  up.] — '\Vhat, 
my  friends,  neglected  all  this  while  !  Gentleuuni, 
you'll  pardon  my  complaisance  to  the  lady,  ilow 
now — is  it  civil  to  be  so  out  of  humour  at  uiy  en- 
tertainment, and  1  so  pleased  with  yours  ?  Cap- 
tain, you're  surprised  at  all  this  !  but  we're  in 
our  frolics,  you  must  know.     Some  wine  here. 

Enter  servant  with  wine. 

Come,  captain,  this  worthy  gentleman's  health, 

[Tweaks  the  first  bravo  In/  the  nose ;  he  roars. 
But  now,  where — where's  my  dear  deliverer,  my 
boy,  my  charming  boy  ! 

1  Bra.  I  hope  some  of  our  crew  belovv-stairs 
have  dispatched  him. 

Mir.  Villain,  what  say'st  thou  ?  Dispatched  ! 
I'll  have  ye  all  tortured,  racked,  torn  to  pieces 
alive,  if  you  have  touched  my  boy.  Here,  page  ! 
page  !  page ! 

[Runs  out. 

Dur.  Here,  gentlemen,  be  sure  you  secure 
those  fellows. 

1  Bra.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  you  and  your  guard 
will  be  very  civil  to  us. 

Dur.  Now  for  you,  madam.  He,  he,  he  !  I'm 
so  pleased  to  think  that  I  shall  lie  revenged  of 
one  woman  belbre  f  die — well,  iMrsSmip-Drjigou, 
which  of  these  homjurable  gentlemen  is  so  happy 
to  call  you  a  wife  ? 

1  Bra.  Sir,  she  should  have  been  mine  to- 
night, 'cause  Saniprc  here  had  her  last  night.  Sir, 
she's  very  true  to  us  all  four. 

L)ug.   Take  them  to  justice. 

[The  guards  carry  off  the  Bravoes, 

Enter  Old  Mirabeli,,  Dugard,  and  Bisarre, 

Old  Mir.  Robin,  Robin,  where's  Bob?  where's 
iny  boy?  what,  is  this  the  lady?  a  pretty  whore, 
faith  !  heark'e,  child,  because  my  son  was  so  ci- 
vil as  to  oblige  you  with  a  coach,  I'll  treat  you 
with  a  cart ;  indeed  I  will. 

jyug.  Aye,  madivm,  and  you  shall  have  a 
swinging  equipage,  three  or  four  thousand  foot- 
men at  your  heels  at  least. 

jyur.  No  less  becomes  her  quality. 

Bis.  Faugh  !  the  monster ! 

Dur.  Monster  !  aye,  you're  all  a  little  mons- 
trous, let  me  tell  you. 

Enter 'Mm \\ii:\.\.. 

Old  ]\Iir.  Ah,  my  dear  Bob,  art  thou  safe,, 
man  ? 

Mir.  No,  no,  sir,  I'm  ruined;  the  saver  of  my 
ife  is  lost. 
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Old  Mir.    No,  lie  came  and  brought  us  the 
news. 

Mir.  But  wlierc  is  he  ? 


Enter  Oriaxa. 

Ila! — [Rhtis  and  embraces  /ler.] — ]My  dear  pre- 
server !  what  shall  I  do  to  recompense  your 
trust  ?  Father,  tVicnds,  tjeutlemen,  behold  the 
youth,  that  has  reheved  me  from  the  most  is;no- 
minious  death,  From  the  scandalous  poniards  of 
these  bloody  ruthans,  whereto  have  fallen  would 
have  defamed  my  memory  with  vile  reproach. — 
31y  life,  estate,  my  all,  is  due  to  such  a  favour — 
command  me,  child ;  before  you  all,  before  my 
late  so  kind  indulgent  stars,  I  swear  to  grant 
whate'er  you  ask. 

Ori.  To  the  same  stars,  indulsient  now  to  me,  I 
will  appeal  as  to  the  justice  of  my  clair.i ;  I  shall 
demand  but  what  was  mine  before — the  just  per- 
formance of  your  contract  to  Oriana. 

[Discovering  herself. 
Om.  Oriana  ! 

Ori.  In  this  disguise,  I  resolved  to  follow  you 
abroad;  counterfeited  that  letter,  that  got  me 
into  your  service;  and  so,  by  this  strange  turn  of 
fate,  I  became  the  instrument  of  your  preserva- 
tion. Few  connnon  servants  would  have  had  such 
cunning;  my  love  inspired  me  with  the  meaning 
of  vour  message,  because  my  concern  for  your 
safety  ma«lc  me  suspect  your  company. 
Dur.  Mirabell,  you're  caught. 
Mir.  Caught !  I  scorn  the  thought  of  imposi- 
tion ;  the  tricks  and  artful  cnmiing  of  the  sex  I 
have  despised,  and  broke  throudi  all  contrivance. 
Caught !  no,  'tis  my  \-oluntary  act ;  this  was  no 
human  stratagem  ;  but  liy  my  providential  stars 
designed  to  shew  the  dangers  wandering  youth 
incurs  by  the  pursuit  of  an  imlawful  love,  to 
plunge  me  headlong  in  the  snares  of  vice,  and 
then  to  free  me  by  the  hands  of  virtue  :  here,  on 
my  knees,  I  humbly  beg  my  fair  preserver's  par- 


don ;  my  tlianks  are  needless,   for  myself  I  owe. 
Anil  now,  for  ever,  do  protest  me  yours. 

Old  Mir.  Tall,  all  di  dall.— [^'iH>.?.]- Kiss  me, 
daughter — no,  you  shall  kiss  me  hrst — [To  La- 
MOKCi:] — for  you're  the  cause  on't.  Well,  IJi- 
sarre,  what  say  you  to  the  captain  ? 

Jiis.  I  like  the  beast  well  enough,  but  I  don't 
understand  his  paces  so  well,  as  to  endanger  him 
in  a  strange  road. 

Old  Mir.  Hut  marriage  is  so  beaten  a  path, 
that  you  can't  go  wrong. 

Bis.  Aye,  'tis  so  beaten,  that  the  way  is 
spoiled. 

Dur.  There  is  but  one  thing  should  make  me 
thy  husband — I  could  marry  thee  to-day,  for  the 
privilege  of  beating  thee  to-morrow. 

Old  Mir.  Come,  come,  you  may  airrcc  for  all 
this.  Mr  Ducard,  are  not  you  pleased  with 
this? 

J>)//ig.  So  pleased,  that  if  I  thought  it  might  se- 
cure youi'  son's  alVection  to  my  sister,  I  would 
double  her  fortune. 

Mir.  Fortune  !  has  she  not  given  me  mine  ? 
my  life,  estate,  my  all,  and,  what  is  more,  her 
virtuous  self?  \  irtue,  in  this  so  advantageous 
life,  has  her  own  sparklins  charms,  more  tempt- 
ing far  than  glittering  iiold  or  glory.  Behold  the 
f(jil — \Puinti)ii^  to  LAMOiur.] — that  sets  this 
briiihtness  off! — [To  Oisiana.] — Here  view  the 
pride — ['To  (Jriaxa] — and  scandal  of  the  sex. — 
[  To  Lamorcf.]. — There — \'To  Lamouc k.] — the 
false  meteor,  whose  deluding  light  leads  mankind 
to  destruction;  here — ['To  Oriana] — the  bright 
shining  star,  that  guides  to  a  security  of  happi- 
ness; a  garden,  and  a  single  she — [To  Oriaxa] 
— was  our  first  father's  bliss;  the  tempter — ['To 
Lamohce.] — and  to  wander  was  his  curse. 

What  liberty  can  be  so  temptina  there? 

['To  Lamorce. 

As  a  soft,  virtuous,  am'rous  bondage  here  ? 

[Vo  Oriaxa. 
[Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON.!:. 


MEN. 


Don  Manuel,  frtf//er  to  Rosara. 
Don  Philip,  slighted  by  Hypolita. 
Don"  Louis,  nephew  to  Don  Manuel. 
Octavio,  in  love  nith  Rosaka. 
Trappanti,  a  cast  servant  o/'Don  Philip. 
Soto,  servant  to  Don  Philip, 


W  OMEN. 

Hypolita,  secretly  in  love  zcith  Don  Philip, 
Rosara,  in  love  zcith  Octavio. 
Flora,  confidante  to  Hypolita. 
Viletta,  woman  to  Rosara. 
Host,  Alguazil,  and  Servants. 


Scene — Madrid. 


ACT.   I. 


SCENE  l.—An  Inn  in  Madrid. 

Enter  Trappanti,  alone,  talking  to  himself. 

Indeed,  my  friend  Trappanti,  thou'rt  in  a  very 
thin  condition ;  thou  liast  neither  master,  meat, 
nor  money  :  not  but,  couldst  thou  part  with  that 
unappeascable  itch  of  eating,  too,  thou  hast  all 
the  ragijed  virtues  that  were  requisite  to  set  up  an 
ancient  philosopher:  contempt  and  po\erty,  kicks, 
thumps,  and  thinking,  thou  liast  endured  with  the 
best  of  them ;  but — when  fortune  turns  tiiee  up 
to  hard  fasting,  that  is  to  say,  positively  not  eat- 
ing at  all,  I  perceive  tliou  art  a  downright  dunce, 
with  the  same  stomach,  and  no  more  philosophy, 
than  a  hound  upon  horse-fiesh- — Fasting's  the 
devil ! — Let  me  see — this,  I  take  it,  is  the  most 
frequented  inn  about  Madrid,  and  if  a  keen  guest 
or  two  should  drop  in  now — Hark  ! 

Host.  \}Vitliin!\  Take  care  of  the  gentlemen's 
horses  there  ;  see  them  well  rubbed  and  littered. 

Trap.  Just  alighted  !  if  they  do  but  stay  to  eat 
now  !  Impudence  assist  me.  Ha  !  a  couple  of 
pretty  young  sparks,  faith  ! 

Vol.  II. 


Enter  Hypolita  and  Flora  in  men's  habits,  a 
Servant  with  a  portmanteau. 

Trap.  Welcome  to  Madrid,  sir;  welcome,  sir! 

Flo.  Sir,  your  servant  ! 

Ser.  Have  the  horses  pleased  your  honour  ? 

Hi/p.  Very  well  indeed,  friend.  Prithee,  set 
down  the  portmanteau,  and  see  that  the  poor 
creatures  want  nothing:  they  have  performed 
well,  and  deserve  our  care. 

T7ap.  I'll  take  care  of  that,  sir.  Here,  ostler! 
[Exeunt  Trap,  and  Serrafif. 

Flo.  And  pray,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve,  that 
have  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs  to  keep  pace  with 
you  ?  'Sheart !  you  whipped  and  spurred  like  a  fox- 
hunter  :  its  a  sign  you  had  a  lover  in  view  :  I'm 
sure  my  shoulders" ache  as  if  I  had  carried  my 
horse  on  them. 

Hi/p.  Poor  Flora  !  thou  art  fatigued^  indeed  ! 
but  I  shall  find  a  way  to  thank  thee  for't. 

Flo.  Thank  me,  quotha  !  Egad,  I  shan't  be 
able  to  sit  this  fortnight.  Well,  I'm  glad  our 
journey's  at  an  end,  however ;  and  now,  madain, 
3  A 
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pray,   whnt  do  you  propose  will  be  the  end  of 

our  journey  ? 

ih/p.  ^^  hy,  now,  I  hope  the  end  of  my  wi^lus 
— Don  Philip,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  far  he  is 
in  my  heart. 

Flo.  No,  your  sweet  nsacc  of  him  told  nie  tliat 
long  enough  ago ;  but  now,  it  seems,  you  think 
fit  to  confess  it :  and  what  is  it  you  love  him  tor, 
pray  ? 

Hj/p.  His  manner  of  bearing  that  usage, 
IVii.  Ah,  dear  pride  !  how  we  love  to  have  it 
tickled  !  But  he  does  not  bear  it,  you  sec,   for 
he's   coming  post   to  Madrid  to  marry  another 
woman  ;  nay,  one  he  never  saw. 

Hi/p.  An  unknown  face  cannot  have  very  far 
cuL'aiicd  him. 

F/o.  How  came  he  to  be  ensagcd  to  her  at 
all  ? 

Hi/p.  Why,  I  engaged  him. 
Flo.  To  another  ! 

Hi/p.  To  my  whole  sex,  rather  than  own  I  lo- 
ved him. 

F/o.  Ah,  done  like  a  woman  of  courage  ! 
H^p.  I  could  not  beaj-  the  thought  of  parting 
with  my  power;  besides,  he  took  me  at  such  an 
advantage,  and  pressed  me  so  home  to  a  surrend- 
er, I  could  have  torn  him  pi»!ce-m(-al. 

F/u.  \\,  1  warrant  you,  an  insolent — agreea- 
ble puppy.  Well,  but  to  leave  imi)crtinence,  ma- 
dam, pray  how  came  you  to  squabble  with  him  ? 
H>/j).  I'll  tell  thee,  Flora  :  you  know  Don  Fhi- 
li])  wants  no  charms  that  can  recoumiend  a  lo- 
\vr ;  in  birth  and  quality,  I  confess  him  my  supe- 
rior ;  and  it  is  the  thought  of  that  has  been  a 
constant  thorn  upon  mv  wisiies.  I  ne\er  saw 
him  in  the  humblest  posture,  but  still  I  fancied 
he  secretly  presumed  his  rank  and  fortune  might 
deserve  me.  This  always  stung  my  pride,  and 
made  me  overact  it :  nay,  somcliuics,  when  iiis 
sufferings  have  almost  drawn  tears  into  my  eyes, 
I  have  turned  the  sniijeet  with  some  tri\  ial  talk, 
or  hummed  a  spiteful  tune,  though  I  believe  his 
heart  was  breaking. 

F/o.  A  \  cry  tender  principle,  truly  ! 
Hi/p.  Well,  I  don't  know,  it  was  in  ray  nature. 
But  to  proceed — this,  anrl  worse  usage,  continued 
a  long  time  ;  at  last,  despairing  of  my  heart,  he 
then  resolved  to  do  a  violence  on  his  own,  by 
consenting  to  his  father's  commands  of  marryin;: 
a  lady  of  considerable  fortune  here  in  Madrid. — 
The  match  is  concluded,  articles  are  sealed,  and 
the  day  is  fixed  for  liis  journey.  Now,  tiic  night 
before  he  set  out,  he  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
me,  in  hopes,  I  suppose,  I  would  have  staid  him. 
I  need  not  tell  you  my  confusion  at  the  news ; 
and  thouiih  I  could  have  given  my  soul  to  ha\e 
deferred  it,  yet,  finding  him,  uidess  1  bade  him 
stay,  resolved  upon  the  marriage,  I  (from  the 
pure  spirit  of  contradiction)  swore  to  myself  I 
W'oidd  not  bid  him  do  it ;  so  called  for  my  veil, 
and  told  him  I  wa  in  haste,  begged  his  pardon, 
your  servant,  and  so  whipped  to  prayers. 


F/o.  Well  said  again !  that  was  a  clincher. — 
.Ml,  had  not  you  better  been  at  confession  ? 

Hj/I>.  ^V  hy,  really,  1  might  have  saved  a  long 
journey  by  it.  To  be  short,  when  I  came  from 
church,  Don  Philip  had  left  this  letter  at  home 

for  me,  without  requning  an  answer Read 

it 

F/o.  [Reads.^  '  Your  usage  has  made  me  just- 
'  ly  despair  of  you,  and  now,  any  change  must 
'  better  my  condition  ;  at  least,  it  has  reduced 
'  me  to  the  necessity  of  trying  the  last  remedy, 
'  marriage  with  another;  if  it  provp  inelfectual, 
'  I  only  \\ish  yon  may,  at  some  hours,  remember 
'  how  little  cause  1  lune  given  you  to  have  made 
'  me  for  ever  miserable. 

Philip.' 
Poor  gentleman  !  very  hard,  by  my  conscience  ! 
Indeed,  madam,  tliis  was  carrying  the  jest  a  httle 
too  far. 

Hi/p.  Ah,  by  many  a  long  mile.  Flora ;  but 
what  would  you  have  a  woman  do,  when  her 
hand's  in  } 

F/o.  Nay,  the  truth  of  it  is,  we  never  know 
the  dilTcrence  between  enough  and  a  surfeit; 
but,  lo\e  be  praised,  your  proud  Stomach's  come 
flown  for  it. 

Ht/p.  Indeed,  it  is  not  altogether  so  high  as 
it  was.  In  a  word,  his  last  letter  set  me  at  my 
wit's  end  ;  and  when  I  came  to  myselt,  you  may 
remember  you  thought  me  bewitched ;  for  I  im- 
mediately called  for  my  boots  and  breeches,  a 
straddle  we  got,  and  so  rode  after  him. 

F/o.  Why,  truly,  madam,  as  to  your  wits,  I  have 
not  much  altered  my  opinion  for  them,  for  I 
cannot  see  what  you  propose  by  it. 

Hi/p.  My  whole  design,  Flora,  lies  in  this  port- 
manteau, and  these  breeches. 

F/o.  A  notable  design,  no  doubt !  but,  pray, 
let's  hear  it. 

H'/p.  VMiy,  I  do  propose  to  be  twice  married 
betv\ceu  them. 

F/o.  How  !  twice  ? 

Hj/p.  By  the  help  of  the  portmanteau,  I  intend 
to  marry   myself  to  J^ou  Philip's  new  mistress; 

and  then I'll  put  off  my  breeches,  and  marry 

him. 

F/o.  Now,  I  begin  to  take  ye :  but,  pray, 
what's  in  the  portmanteau,  and  how  came  you 
by  It.? 

Hi/p.  I  hired  one  to  steal  it  from  his  servant 
at  the  last  inn  we  lay  at  in  Toledo.  In  it  are 
jewels  ol' value,  presents  to  my  bride,  gold  good 
store,  settlements,  and  credi  iilial  letters,  to  cer- 
tify, that  the  bearer  (which  1  intend  to  be  my- 
self) is  Don  Philip,  only  son  and  heir  of  Don 
Fernaiulo  de  las  Torres,  now  residing  at  .Seville, 
whence  we  came. 

F/o.  A  very  smart  uudertakin<:,  by  my  troth  ! 
And,  pray,  madam,  what  part  am  I  to  act .'' 

Hi/p.  ^ly  woman  still;  when  1  cannot  lie  for 
myself,  you  are  to  do  it  for  me,  in  the  person  o( 
a  cousin-i;erman. 
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Flo.  And  my  name  is  to  be 

Hyp.  Don  Guzman,  Diego,  Mendez,  or  what 
you  please  :  be  your  own  goodfather. 

Flo.  'Egad,  I  begin  to  like  it  mightily !  this 
may  prove  a  very  pleasant  adventure,  if  we  can 
but  come  off  without  fighting,  which,  by  the  way, 
I  don't  easily  perceive  we  shall ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
Don  Philip  will  make  the  devil  to  do  with  us 
when  he  tinds  himself  here  before  he  come  h 
ther. 

Hijp.  Oh,  let  me  alone  to  give  him  satisfac- 
tion. 

Flo.  I'm  afraid  it  must  be  alone,  if  you  do  give 
him  satisfaction  ;  for  my  part,  I  can  push  no 
more  than  I  can  swim. 

Hyp.  But  can  you  bully  upon  occasion  ? 

Flo.  I  can  scold,  when  my  blood's  up. 

Hi/p.  That's  the  same  thing :  bullying  would 
be  scolding  in  petticoats. 

Flo.  Say  ye  so  ?  VVhy,  then,  Don,  look  to  your- 
self; if  I  don't  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring, 
I'll  be  content  to  wear  breeches  as  long  as  I  live, 
though  I  lose  the  end  of  my  sex  by  it.  Well, 
madam,  now  you  have  opened  the  plot,  pray, 
when  is  the  play  to  begin  ? 

Hyp.  I  hope  to  have  it  all  over  in  less  than 
four  hours:  we'll  just  refresh  ourselves  with 
what  the  house  affords,  comb  out  our  wigs,  and 

wait  upon  my  father-in-law How  now  !  what 

would  this  fellow  have  .■' 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Trap.  Servant,  gentlemen  ;  I  have  taken  nice 
care  of  your  nags;  good  cattle  they  are,  by  my 
troth  !  right  and  sound,  I  warrant  them ;  they 
deserve  care,  and  they  have  had  it,  and  shall 
have  it,  if  they  stay  in  this  house.  I  always 
stand  by,  sir ;  see  them  rubbed  down  with  my  own 

eyes Catch   me  trusting  an  ostler — I'll  give 

you  leave  to  fill  for  me,  and  drink  for  me,  too. 

Flo.  I  have  seen  this  fellow  somewhere. 

Trap.  Hey-day!  what,  no  cloth  laid?  was 
ever  such  attendance  !  Hey,  house  !  tapster  ! 
landlord  !  hey  !  [/vhoc/cs.J  VVhat  was  it  you  be- 
spoke, gentlemen  ? 

Hyp.  Really,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon;  I  have  al- 
most forgot  you. 

Trap.  Pshaw  !    dear  sir,  never  talk  of  it ;   I 

live  here  hard  by — I  have  a  lodging 'I  cannot 

call  it  a  bulging,  neither — that  is,  I  have  a 

Sometimes  I  am  here,  and  sometimes  I  am 
there;  and  so,  here  and  there,  one  makes  shift, 
you  know.     Hey  !  will  these  people  never  come? 

[Knockii. 

Hyp.  You  give  a  very  good  account  of  your- 
self, sir. 

Trap.  Oh,  nothing  at  all,  sir.  Lord,  sir — was 
it  fish  or  flesh,  sir  ? 

Flo.  Really,  sir,  we  have  bespoke  nothing  yet. 

Trap.  Nothing !  for  shame  !  it's  a  sign  you 
arc  young  travellers.     You  don't  know  this  house, 


sir;  why,  they'll  let  you  starve  if  you  don't  stir 

and  call,  and  that  like  thunder,  too Hey  ! 

\Knocks. 

Hyp.  Ha  !  you  eat  here  sometimes,  I  presume, 
sir? 

Trap.  Umph  !  Aye,  sir,  that's  as  it  happens — 
I  seld(jin  eat  at  home,  indeed — things  are  gene- 
nerally,  you  know,  so  out  of  order  there,  tliat^ 
Did  you  hear  any  fresh  news  upon  the  road,  sir  ? 

Hyp.  Only,  sir,  that  the  king  of  France  lost  a 
great  horse-niatch  upon  the  Alps  t'other  day. 

Trap.  Ha  !  a  very  odd  place  for  a  horse-race 
— but  the  king  of  France  may  do  any  thing — did 
you  come  that  way,  gentlemen  ?  or — Hey  ! 

[Knocks. 

Enter  Host. 

Host.  Did  you  call,  gentlemen  ? 
Trap.  Yes,  and  bawl,  too,  sir.     Here,  the  gen- 
tlemen are  almost  famished,  and  nobody  comes 
near  them.     What  have  you  in  the  house,  now, 
that  will  be  ready  presently  ? 

Host.  You  may  have  what  you  please,  sir. 
Hyp.  Can  you  give  us  a  partridge  ? 
Host.  Sir,  we  have  no  partridges ;    but  we'll 
get  you  what  you  please  in  a  moment.     We  have 
a  very  good  neck  of  mutton,  sir;  if  you  please,  it 
shall  be  clapped  down  in  a  moment. 

Hyp.  Ha\  e  you  no  pigeons  or  chickens  ? 
Host.  Truly,  sir,  we  have  no  fowl  in  the  house 
at  present ;  if  you  please,  you  may  have  any  thing 
else  in  a  moment. 

Hyp.  Then,  prithee,  get  us  some  young  rab- 
bits. 

Host.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  rabbits  are  so  scarce, 
they  are  not  to  be  had  for  money. 
Flo.  Have  you  any  fish  ? 

Host.  Fish,  sir  I  I  drest  yesterday  the  finest 
dish  that  ever  came  upon  a  table  ;  I  am  sorry 
we  have  none  left,  sir ;  but  if  you  please,  you 
may  have  any  thing  else  in  a  moment. 

Trap.  Pox  on  thee  !    hast  thou  nothing  but 
tiwy  thing  else  in  the  house  ? 
Host.  Very  good  mutton,  sir. 
Hyp.  Prithee  get  us  a  breast,  then. 
Host.  Breast !  don't  you  love  the  neck,  sir  ? 
Hyp.  Have  ye  nothing  in  the  house  but  the 
neck  ? 

Host.  Really,  sir,  we  don't  use  to  be  so  unpro- 
vided :  but  at  piesent  we  have  nothing  else  left. 
Trap.  Faith,   sir,  I  don't  know  but  a  nothing 
else  may  be  very  good  meat,  when  any  thing  else 
is  not  to  be  had. 

Hi/p.  Then,  prithee,  friend,  let's  have  thy  neck 
of  mutton  before  that  is  gone,  too. 

Trap.  Sir,  he  shall  lay  it  down  this  minute ; 
I'll  see  it  done,  gentlemen;  I'll  wait  upon  ye  pre- 
sently ;  for  a  minute  I  nmst  beg  your  pardon, 
and  leave  to  lay  the  cloth  myself. 
Hyp.  By  no  means,  sir. 

Trap.  No  ceremony,  dear  sir  !  Indeed  I'll  do 
it.  ^Exeunt  Host  and  Tkappa^^ti, 
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IJt^p.  Wliat  can  this  familiar  puppy  be  ? 

Flo.  \^  itii  nmcli  ado,  I  have  recullected  liis 
face.  Don't  you  remember,  madam,  about  two 
or  three  years  aso,  Don  Philip  had  a  trusty  ser- 
vant, called  i'rappanti,  that  used  now  and  then 
to  Slip  a  note  into  your  hand  as  you  came  from 
church  ? 

Hi/p.  Is  this  he,  that  Pliilip  turned  away  for 
saviiin  I  was  as  proud  as  a  be«uty,  and  homely 
emuijih  to  be  <iood  humoured  ? 

jF/c>.  The  very  same  I  assure  ye  ;  only,  as  you 
see,  Stan  ing  has  altered  his  air  a  little. 

Hiip.  Poor  fellow  !  I  am  concerned  for  him. 
What  makes  hiui  so  far  from  Seville  ? 

Flo.  I  am  al'raid  all  places  are  alike  to  him. 

Hi/p.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  him  into  my 
service ;  his  assurance  may  be  useful,  as  my  case 
stands. 

Tlo.  You  would  not  tell  liim  wlio  you  are  ? 

Hyp.  There's  no  occasion  for  it Til  talk 

with  him. 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Trap.  Your  d'mner's  upon  the  spit,  gentlemen, 
and  the  cloth  is  laid  in  the  best  room — Are  you 
not  for  a  whet,  sir?  What  wine?  what  wine? 
hey! 

Flo.  We  give  you  trouble,  sir. 

Trap.  Not  in  tlie  least,  sir lley  !  [Knocks. 

Enter  Host. 

Host.  D'ye  call,  gentlemen  ? 

Hyp.  Ay  ;  what  wine  liave  ye  ? 

Host.  What  sort  you  please,  sir. 

Flo.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  name  it  ? 

[To  Trap. 

Trap.  Nay,  pray,  sir  ! 

Hi/p.  No  ceremony,  dear  sir !  upon  my  word 
you  shall. 

Trap.  Upon  my  soul  you'll  make  me  leave  ye, 
gentlemen. 

Hyp.  Come,  come,  no  words;  prithee,  you 
shall. 

Trap.  Psha  !  but  why  this  among  friends,  now? 
Here — have  ye  any  riglit  Galicia? 

Host.  The  best  in  Spain,  1  warrant  it. 

Trap.  Let's  liiste  it;  if  it  be  good,  ^ot  us  out 
half  a  dozen  bottles  for  dinner. 

Hosl.  Yes,  sir.  \Exit  Host. 

Flo.  Who  says  this  fellow's  a  starving  now? 
On  my  conscience,  the  rogue  has  more  impudence 
than  a  lover  at  midnight. 

Hi/p.  Hang  him,  'lis  inofTensive ;  I'll  humour 

him Pray,  sir,  (tor  I  find  we  arc  like  to   he 

better  acquainted,  thorefori',  1  hope  you   won't 
take  my  question  ill) 

Trap.  ()h,  dear  sir  ! 

Hyp.  What  prof('s>>ioii  may  you  be  of? 

'Trap.  Profession,  sir — I — I — 'Od»  me  ?  here's 


F,nter  Host. 

Come,  fill  out — hold — let  me  taste  it  first — Ye 
blockhead,  would  ye  have  the  gentleman  drink 
Ijcfore  he  knows  whether  it  be  good  or  not  ? 
[Drinks^  Yes,  'twill  do — Give  me  the  bottle,  I'll 
lill  myself.  N  ow,  sir,  is  not  that  a  glass  of  right  wine? 

Hyp.  Extremely  good,  indeed But,  sir,  as 

to  my  ((iiestion. 

Trap.  I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  mutton  won't  be 
tnoiigli  for  us  all. 

Hyp.  Oh,  pray  sir,  bespeak  what  you  please. 

Tiup.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant Here, 

master  !  prithee,  get  us  a — ha  !  ay,  get  us  a 
dozen  of  poached  eggs — a  dozen,  dy'e  hear — just 
to — pop  down  a  little. 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  [Going. 

Trap.  Friend let  there  be   a  little  slice  of 

bacon  to  every  one  of  them. 

Hyp.  But,  sir 

Trap.  'Odso  !    I  had   like  to  have  forgot 

here  a — Sancho,  Sancho  I  Ay,  is  not  your  name 
Sanriio  ? 

Host.  Diego,  sir. 

Trap.  Oh,  ay,  Diego;  that's  true,  indeed, 
Diego.     Umph  ! 

Hyp.  I  must  e'en  let  him  alone  ;  there's  no 
putting  in  a  word  till  iiis  mouth's  full. 

Trap.  Come,  here's  to  thee,  Diego — [Drinks 
and  fills  aguin.^  Tluit  I  should  forget  thy  name, 
though. 

Host.  No  great  harm,  sir. 

'Trap.  Diego,  ha !  a  very  pretty  name,  faith 
— I  think  you  are  married,  are  you  not,  Diego  ? 

Host.  Ay,  ay,  sir. 

Trap.  Ha  !  how  many  children  ? 

Hosl.  Nine  girls  and  a  boy,  sir. 

Trap.  Ha  !  nine  girls — Come,  here's  to  thee 

again,  Diego Nine  girls  !   a  stirring  woman, 

I  dare  say;  a  good  housewife,  ha,  Diego? 

Host.  Pretty  well,  sir. 

Trap.  Makes  all  her  jiickles  herself,  I  warrant 
ye Does  she  do  olives  well  ? 

Host.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  taste  them,  sir  ? 

2'rup.  Taste  them  !  hum  !  prithee,  let's  have  a 
plate,  Diego. 

Host.  Yes,  sir. 

hyp.  And  our  dinner  as  soon  as  you  please, 
sir  :   when  it's  ready,  call  us. 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  [F,xit  Host. 

Hyp.  But,  sir,  I  was  asking  you  of  your  pro^ 
fession. 

Trap.  Profession  !  really,  sir,  I  don't  use  to 
profess  much  :  I  am  a  plain-dealing  sort  of  a 
man  :  if  1  say  I'll  serve  a  gentleman,  he  may  de- 
pend upon  me. 

Flo.  Have  you  ever  served,  sir? 

Trap.  Not  these  two  last  campaigns. 

Hyp.  How  so  ? 

Trap.  Some  words  witli  my  superior  otTicer  ;  I 
was  a  little  too  free  in  speaking  my  mind  to  him. 

Hyp.  Don't  you  think  of  ser\  ing  again,  sir  ? 
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Trap.  If  a  good  post  fall  in  my  way. 

Hyp.  I  believe  I  could  help  you — Pray,  sir, 
when  you  served  last,  did  you  take  pay  or  waives? 

Trap.  Pay,  sir  ! Yes,  sir,  I  was  paid,  clear- 
ed, subsistence  and  arrears,  to  a  farthing. 

H]/p,  And  your  late  commander's  name  was — 

Trap.  Don  Philip  de  las  Torres. 

Hyp.  Of  Seville? 

Trap.  Of  Seville. 

Hyp.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  You 
need  not  be  curious,  for  I  am  sure  you  don't 
know  me,  thou^^h  I  do  you,  and  your  condition, 
•which,  I  dare  promise  you,  I'll  mend  upon  our  bet- 
ter acquaintance  :  and  your  first  step  to  deserve 
it,  is  to  answer  me  honestly  to  a  few  questions. 
Keep  your  assurance  still ;  it  may  do  me  service; 
I  shall  like  you  better  for  it.  Come,  here's  to 
encourage  you.  [Gives  liim,  money. 

Trap.  Sir,  my  humble  service  to  you. 

Hyp.  Well  said. 

Flo.  Nay,  I'll  pass  my  word  he  sha'n't  dwindle 
into  modesty. 

Trap.  I  never  heard  a'gentlcman  talk  better  in 
my  life.     I  have  seen  such  sort  of  a  face  before ; 

but  where 1  don't  know,  nor  I  don't  care. 

It's  your  glass,  sir. 

Hyp.  Grammercy  !  here,  cousin.  [Drinks  to 
F/ora.^  Come  now,  what  made  Don  Philip  turn 
you  out  of  his  service  ?  why  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Trap.  'Twas  time,  I  think;  his  wits  had  left 
him — the  man  was  mad. 

Hyp.  Mad! 

Trap.  Ay,  stark  mad in  love. 

Hyp.  In  love  I  how,  pray  ? 

Trap.  Very  deep — up  to  the  ears — over  head 

drowned   by  this  time — he  would  in 1 

would  have  had  him  stopped  when  he  was  up  to 
^le  middle. 

Hyp.  What  was  she  he  was  in  love  with  ? 

Trap.  The  devil. 

Hyp.  So,  now  for  a  very  ugly  likeness  of  mv 
own  face.  [Aside.]  What  sort  of  a  devil  ? 

Trap.  The  damning  sort a  woman. 

Hyp.  Had  she  no  name  ? 

Trap.  Her  Christian  name  was  Donna  Hypo- 
lita,  but  lier  proper  name  was  Shittlecock. 

Flo.  How  dy'e  like  that .?  [Aside  to  Hyp. 

Hyp.  Pretty  well.  [Aside  to  Plo.]  Was  she 
handsome  ? 

Trap.  Umph so,  so. 

Flo.  How  dy'e  like  that  ? 

Hyp.  Umph so,  so 

wit  ? 

Trap.  Sometimes. 

Hyp.  Good  humour  ? 

Trap.  \'^ery  seldom. 

Hyp.  Proud  ? 

Trap.  Ever. 

Hyp.  Was*  she  honest  ? 

Trap.  Very  proud. 

Hyp.  What,  had  she  no  gof)fi  qualities? 


[To  Hyp. 
[To  Flo.]    Had  she 


Trap.  Faith,  1  don't  remember  theui. 
2 


Hyp.  Ha !  dy'e  think  she  loved  him  ? 

T'rap.  If  she  did,  'twas  as  the  cobler  loved  his 
wife. 

Hyp.  How's  that? 

Trap.  Why,  he  beat  her  thrice  a-day,  and  told 
his  neighbours  he  loved  her  ne'er  the  worse,  but 
he  was  resolved  she  should  never  know  it. 

Hyp.  Did  she  use  him  so  very  ill  ? 

Trap.  Like  a  jade. 

Flo.  How  d'ye  do  now  ?  [To  Hyp. 

Hyp.  I  don't  know — methinks,  I — But  sure; 
what,  was  she  not  handsome,  say  ye  ? 

Trap.  A  devilish  tongue. 

Hyp.  Was  she  ugly? 

Flo.  Ay,  say  that  at  your  peril.  [Aside. 

Hyp.  What  was  she?  how  did  she  look? 

Trap.  Look  !  why,  faith,  the  woman  looked 
very  well  when  she  had  a  blush  in  her  face. 

Hyp.  Did  she  often  blush? 

Trap.  I  never  saw  her. 

Hyp.  Never  saw  her!  had  she  no  charm?  what 
made  him  love  her  ? 

Trap.  Really,  I  can't  tell. 

Flo.  How  d'ye  like  the  picture,  madam  ? 

[Aside. 

Hyp.  Oh,  oh,  extremely  well  !  the  rogue  has 
put  me  into  a  cold  sweat.  I  am  as  humble  as  an 
offending  lover. 

Enter  Host. 

Host.  Gentlemen,  your  dinner's  upon  the  table. 

[Exit  Host, 

Hyp.  That's  well.  Come,  sir ;  at  dinner  I'll 
give  you  farther  instructions  how  you  may  serve 
yourself  and  me. 

Trap.  Come,  sir.  [To  Flora. 

Flo.  Nay,  dear  sir  !  no  ceremony. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 

[As  they  are  going,  Hyp.  stops  them. 

Hyp.  Come  back;  here's  one  I  don't  care 
should  see  me. 

Trap.  Sir,  the  dinner  will  be  cold. 

Hyp.  Do  you  eat  it  hot,  then;  we  are  not 
hungry. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant  again. 

[Exit  Trap. 

Flo.  You  seem  concerned  ;  who  is  it? 

Hyp.  My  brother  Octavio,  as  I  live  ! — Come 
this  way.  [They  retire. 

Enter  OcTAvro  and  a  Servant. 

Oct.  Jasper,  run  immediately  to  Ilosara's  wo- 
man ;  tell  her  I  am  just  come  to  town  ;  slip  tha6 
note  into  her  hand,  aud  stay  for  an  answer. 

Flo.  'Tis  he  ! 

Re-enter  Host,  conducting  Dox  Philip. 

Host.  Here,  sir,  please  to  walk  this  way, 
Flo.  And  Don  Pliilij),  bv  .hipiter! 
I).  Phi.  When  my  servant  comes,  send  him  to 
me  immediately. 
Host.  Yes,  sir. 
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Hi/p.  NaVi  then,  it  is  time  for  us  to  make  ready 
•^Aions  !  [^Excunt  Hyp.  and  Flo. 

Oct.  Don  Philip  \ 

D.  Phi.  Dear  Octavio  ! 

Oct.  What  kicky  point  of  the  compass  could 
blow  us  to  one  another  so  ? 

D.  Phi.  Faith  a  wind  very  contrary  to  my  in- 
clination ;  but  the  worst,  I  scf,  blows  some  good. 
I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you.  But  what  makes  you 
so  far  from  the  army  } 

Oct.  Who  thought  to  have  found  you  so  far 
from  Seville  ? 

D.  Phi.  Wiiat  do  you  do  at  Madrid  ? 

Oct.  (Jh,  friend,  such  an  unfortunate  occasion, 
and  yet  such  a  lucky  discovery  !  such  a  mixture 
of  joy  and  torment,  no  poor  dog  upon  earth  was 
ever  plagued  with. 

D.  Phi.  Unriddle,  pray, 

Oct.  Don't  you  remember,  about  six  months 
ago,  I  wrote  you  word  of  a  dear,  delicious, 
sprightly  creature,  that  I  had  bombarded  for  a 
whole  summer  to  no  purpose : 

D.  Phi.  I  remember. 

Oct.  That  same  silly,  stubborn,  charming  an- 
gel, now  capitulates. 

D.  Phi.  Then  she's  taken. 

Oct.  I  can't  tell  that ;  for,  you  must  know,  her 
perfidious  father,  contrary  to  his  treaty  with  me, 
and  her  inclination,  is  gomg  to 

D.  Phi.  Marry  her  to  another 

Oct.  Of  a  better  estate  than  mine,  it  seems. 
She  tells  me  here,  he  is  within  a  day's  march  of 
her  ;  begs  me  to  come  upon  the  spur  to  her  re- 
lief; and,  if  I  don't  arrive  too  late,  confesses  she 
loves  me  well  enough  to  open  the  gates,  and  let 
me  enter  the  town  before  him.  There's  her  ex- 
press, read  it 

Hypolita,    pLonA,  anJ  Trappanti  appear  iii 
the  Balcony. 

Hyp.  Hark  !  they  are  talking  of  a  mistress — 
let  us  observe. 

Flo.  Trappanti,  there's  your  old  master. 

Trap.  Ay,  I  knosv  him  again  ;  but  I  may 
chance  to  tell  him,  he  did  not  know  a  good  ser- 
vant when  he  had  him. 

D.    Phi.  [i?crtc/s.]  '  My  father  has   concluded 

*  a  match  for  me  with  one  1  never  saw,  and  in- 
'  tends,  in  two  days,  to  perfect  it :  the  gentleman 

*  is  expected  every  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
'  you  know  any  fritiid  that  has  a  better  title  to 
'  me,  advise  him  foithw itli  to  put  in  his  claim.  1 
'  am  almost  out  of  my   senses,  which   y(m  will 

*  easily  believe  when  I  tell  you,  if  such  a  one 
'  should  make  haste,  I  sha'ut  have  time  to  refuse 
'  him  any  thing.' 

Hi/p.  How  is  this? 

D.  Phi.  No  name  } 

Oct.  She  never  would  trust  it  in  a  letter. 

Tlo.   If  this  should  be  Don  rhiiip'«  inistress? 

Trap.  Sir,  you   may  take   my  word  it  is :  I 


know  the  lady,  and  what  the  neighbours  say  of 
her. 

Hi/p.  This  was  a  lucky  discovery — but  hush. 

U.  Phi.  What  will  you  do  in  this  case  ? 

Oct.  That  I  don't  yet  know  :  I  am  half  dis- 
tracted ;  I  have  just  sent  my  servant  to  tell  her 
1  am  come  to  town,  and  beg  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  her;  I  long  to  see  her;  I  warrant 
tfie  poor  fool  will  be  so  soft  and  so  humble,  now 
she'b  in  a  fright. 

X).  Phi.  What  will  you  purpose  at  your  meet- 
ing her  ? 

Oct.  I  don't  know  ;  may  be  another  meeting  ; 
at  least  it  will  come  to  a  kind  look,  a  kiss,  good 
bye,  and  a  sigh — Ah,  if  I  can  but  persuade  her 
to  run  away  with  me  ! 

D.  Phi.  Consider 

Oct.  Ah,  so  I  do  !  What  pleasure  'twould  be, 
to  iune  her  steal  out  of  her  bed  in  a  sweet 
moonshiny  night ;  to  hear  her  come  pat,  pat, 
pat,  along  in  her  slippers,  with  nothing  but  a  thin 
silk  night-gown  loose  about  her,  and  in  this 
tempting  dress,  to  have  her  jump  into  my  arms, 
breathless  with  fear;  her  panting  bosom  close 
to  mine  ;  then  to  stiHe  her  with  kisses,  and  curl 
myself  about  her  smooth  warm  limbs,  that 
breathe  an  healing  odour  from  their  pores, 
enough  to  make  the  senses  ache,  or  fancy  mad ! 

X).  Phi.  Octavio,  I  envy  thee ;  thou  art  the 
happiest  man  in  thy  temper — 

Oct.  And  thou  art  the  most  altered  I  ever 
knew.  Pr'ythee,  what  makes  thee  so  much  upon 
the  humdrum  ?  Well,  are  my  sister  and  you 
come  to  a  right  understanding  yet  ?  When  do 
you  marry .? 

Hyp.  So,  now  I  shall  have  my  picture  by 
another  hand. 

D.  Phi.  My  condition,  Octavio,  is  very  much 
like  your  mistress's ;  she  is  going  to  marry  the 
man  she  never  saw,  and  1  the  woman. 

Oct.  'Sdeath,  you  make  me  tremble  !  I  hope 
'tis  not  my  mistress. 

1).  Phi.  Thy  inistress!  that  were  an  idle  fear; 
Madrid's  a  wide  place — or  if  it  were,  (she  loving 
you)  mv  friendship  and  my  honour  would  oblige 
me  to  desist. 

Oct.  That's  generous,  indeed  I  but  still  you 
amaze  me  !  Are  you  quite  broke  off  with  my 
sister  ?  I  hope  she  has  given  you  no  reason  to 
forget  her. 

Hi/ p.  Now,  I  tremble. 

v.  Phi.  i'he  most  severe  that  ever  beauty 
printed  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  a  coldness  unac- 
countable to  sense. 

()( /.  Psha,  dissembled. 

Hyp.  Ha  ! 

i).  Phi.  I  cann't  think  it;  lovers  are  soon 
flattered  into  hope  ;  but  she  appeared  to  me  in- 
dilfcrent  to  so  nice  a  point,  that  she  has  ruined 
me  without  the  trouble  of  resolving  it. 

Fb.  Well,  men  are  fools. 

Oct.  And  by  this  time  she's  in  fits  for  your 
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leaving  her ;  'tis  her  nature ;  I  know  her  from 
her  bib  and  baby  :  I  remember,  at  five  years  old, 
the  vixen  has  fasted  three  days  togotlier,  in  pure 
spite  to  her  governess. 

Hyp.  So  I 

Oct.  Nothing  could  ever,  in  appearance,  make 
her  pleased  or  angry;  always  too  proud  to  be 
obliged,  too  high  to  be  aftronted,  and  thought 
nothing  so  low  as  to  seem  jJarrd  of  revenge:  she 
had  a  stomach  that  could  digest  every  thing  but 
humility. 

Hyp.  Good  lack,  Mr  Wit ! 

Oct.  Yet,  with  all  this,  I  have  sometimes  seen 
her  Hood-natured,  generous,  and  tender. 

Hyp.  There  the  rogue  was  civil  again. 

2J.  Fhi.  I  have  thought  so,  too.  [Sighing. 

Hyp.  How  can  he  speak  of  me  with  so  much 
generosity  ? 

Oct.  For  all  her  usage  of  you,  I'll  be  racked 
if  she  did  not  love  you. 

D.  Fhi.  I  rather  think  she  hated  me :  how- 
ever, now  'tis  past,  and  I  must  endeavour  to 
think  no  more  of  her. 

Hyp.  Now  I  begin  to  hate  myself. 

Oct.  Then  you  are  determined  to  marry  this 
other  lady } 

D.  Phi.  That's  my  business  to  Madrid. 

T7'ap.  VVhich  shall  be  dune  to  your  hand. 

D.  Phi.  Besides,  I  am  now  obliged  by  con- 
tract. 

Oct.  Then,  Cthough  she  be  my  sister)  may 
some  jealous,  old,  ill-natured  dog,  revenge  your 
quarrel  to  her. 

Hyp.  Thank  you,  sir. 

D.  Phi.  Come,  forget  it. 

Hyp.  Come,  we  have  seen  enough  of  the 
enemy's  motions,  to  know  'tis  time  for  us  to 
decamp. 

[Exetint  Hypolita,  Flora,  and  Trappasti. 

Oct.  With  all  my  heart ;  let's  go  in,  and  drink 
your  new  mistress's  health.  When  do  you  visit 
her? 

D.  Phi.  I  intended  it  immediately,  but  an  un- 
lucky accident  hindered  me  :  one  of  my  servants 
fell  sick  upon  the  road,  so  that  I  am  forced  to 
make  shift  with  one,  and  he  is  the  most  negli- 
gent, sottish  rogue  in  nature ;  he  has  le't  my  port- 
manteau, where  all  my  writings  and  letters  of 
concern  are,  behind  him  at  the  last  town  we 
lay  at,  so  that  I  can't  properly  visit  the  lady,  or 
jier  father,  till  I  am  able  to  assure  them  who  I 
am. 

Oct.  Why  don't  you  go  back  yourself  to  see 
for  them  ? 

D.  Phi.  I  have  sent  my  servant,  for  I  am 
really  tired  :  I  was  loath  to  appear  so  nuirh 
concerned  for  them,  lest  the  rascal  should  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  run  away  with  them. 

Enter  Servant  to  Octavio. 
Oct.  How  now  ? 
Scr.  Here's  an  answer,  i-ir.        [Gives  a  letter. 


Oct.  [To  D.  PAi.]  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons  ;  I  must  leave  you  this 
minute  ;  the  kind  creature  has  sent  for  me.  I 
am  a  soldier,  you  know,  aud  orders  must  be 
obeyed ;  when  I  come  off  duty  Fll  immediate- 
ly wait  upon  you. 

D.  Phi.  You'll  find  me  here,  or  hear  of  me. 
Adieu.     Here,  house  !  [Exit  Octavio. 

Enter  Host. 

Prithee,  see  if  my  servant  be  come  yet. 

Host.  I  believe  he  is,  sir  ;  is  he  not  in  blue  ? 

D.  Phi.  Ay,  where  is  the  sot  ? 

Host.  Just  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass  at 
the  gate. 

D.  Phi.  Pray,  tell  the  gentleman  I'd  speak 
with  him. — [Exit  Host.]  In  all  the  necessaries 
of  hfe,  there  is  not  a  greater  plague  than  ser- 
vants.    Hey,  Soto  ! 

Enter  Soto,  drunk. 

Soto.  Did  you  please  to — uch  ! — call,  sir  ? 

D.  Phi.  What's  the  reason,  blockhead,  I  must 
always  wait  upon  you  thus  } 

Soto.  Sir,  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  it.  I — 
I — came  as  soon  as  you  se — se — se — sent  for 
me. 

D.  Phi.  And  why  not  without  sending,  sir? 
Did  you  think  1  expected  no  answer  to  the 
business  I  sent  you  about  ? 

Soto.  Yes,  sir — I  did  think  you  would  be  will-' 
ing — that  is — to  have  an  account — so,  I  staid 
to  take  a  glass  at  the  door,  because  I  would  not 
be  out  of  the  way huh  ! 

D.  Phi.  Y(ju   are  drunk,  rascal  ! Where's 

the  portmanteau } 

Soto.  Sir,  I  am  here — if  you  please  I'll  give 
you  the  whole  account  how  the  matter  is — huh  ! 

1).  Phi.  My  mind   misgives   me speak, 

villain  ! —  [Strikes  him. 

Soto.  I  will,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  put  my  words 
into  an  intelligible  order  :  I  ar'n't  running  away, 
sir. 

D.  Phi.  To  the  point,  sirrah. 

Soto.  Not  of  your  sword,  dear  sir  ! 

D.  Phi.  Sirrah,  be  brief,  or  I'll  murder  you  : 
where's  the  portmanteau  ? 

Soto.  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  breathe,  I  made  all  the 
strictest  search  in  the  world,  and  drank  at<;very 
house  upon  the  road  going  and  coming,  and 
asked  about  it ;  and  so,  at  last,  as  I  was  com- 
ing within  a  mile  of  the  town  here,  I  found, 
then 

D.  Phi.  What  ? 

Soto.  That  it  must  certainly  be  lost. 

D.  Phi.  Dog  !  d'ye  think  this  must  satisfy  me.* 

[Heats  him. 

Soto.  Lord,  sir,  you  won't  hear  reasoir Are 

you  sure   you  ha'n't  it  about  you  ? If  I  know 

any  thing  of  it  I  wish  I  may  be  burnt  I 

D.  Phi.  V^illain  !  your  life  can't  make  mc 
satisfaction. 
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Sofo.  Xo,  sir,  that's  hard — a  man's  Ufe  can't 
— tor  my  part — I — I — 

D.  Pill.  Why  do  I  vent  my  rajje  asjainst  a  sot, 
a  clod  ot'  earth?  I  should  accuse  myself  tor 
trustinti  him. 

Hoto.  Sir — r  had  rather — hoiiiiiht  a  portinaii- 
teau  out  of  my  own  pocket,  than  have  iiad  such 
a  life  about  it. 

D.  Phi.  Be  dumb  ! 

Solo.  Ahuh  !  Yes. 

T).  Phi.  If  this  rasral  had  stole  it,  sure  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  come  bark  a;j;ain. — 
I  am  confounded  !  Neither  Don  Manuel  nor  his 
daughter  know  me,  nor  any  of  his  family.  If 
I  should  not  visit  him  till  I  can  receive  fresh 
letters  from  my  father,   he'll  in   the  mean   time 

think  himself  afiVouted  by  my  neglect. What 

sliall  I  do? — Suppose  I  2;o  and  tell  him  my  mis- 
fortune, and  be'j;  his  patience  till  we  can  hear 
again  from  Seville.     I  must  think.     Hey,  sot ! 

[^Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Hypoi.ita,  Flora,  and  Tuappantt. 

Trap.  Hold,  sir ;  let  me  touch  up  your  fore- 
top  a  little. 

Hyp.  So  !  my  gloves. — Well,  Trappanti,  you 
know  your  bnsiftess,  and  if  I  marry  the  lady,  you 
know  my  promise,  too. 

Trap.  Sir,   I  shall  remember  them  both 

'Odso  !  I  had  like  to  have  forgot — Here,  house  ! 
a  bason  and  wash-ball — I've  a  razor  about  me. 
Hey !  [AttocAs. 


Iliip.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Trap.  Sir,  you  are  not  shaved. 

Hyp.  Shaved  ! 

Trap.  Ever  while  you  live,  sir,  go  with  a 
smootii  chill  to  your  mistress.     Hey  !      [A'kocA's. 

Hiip.  This  puppy  does  so  plague  mc  with  his 
impertinence,  1  shall  laugh  out  and  discover  my- 
self. 

Trap.  ^Vhy,  Diego  ! 

Hi/p.  Psha !  prithee  don't  stand  fooling,  we're 
in  haste. 

Flo.  Ay,  ay,  shave  another  time. 

'Trap.  Nay,  what  you  please,  sir  ;  your  beard 
is  not  nuich,  you  may  wear  it  to-day. 

[^Tuking  her  by  the  chin. 

Flo.  Ay,  and  to-morrow,  too  :  pray,  sir,  will 
you  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put  in  the  things. 

Trap.  Sir,  I'll  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put 
in  the  things.  [Exit  TiiAP. 

Flo.  Come,  madam,  courage  !  Now,  let's  do 
something  for  the  hon(jur  of  our  sex,  give  a  proof 
of  our  parts,  and  tell  mankind  we  can  contrive, 
fati;:ue,  bustle,  and  bring  about  as  well  as  the 
best  of  them. 

Hi/p.  Well  said.  Flora!  for  the  honour  of  oitr 
sex  be  It,  tiien,  and  let  the  grave  dons  think  them- 
selves as  wise  as  thev  please;  but  Nature  knows 
there  goes  more  wit  to  the  management  of  some 
amours,  tlian  the  hardest  point  in  pohtics; 

Therefore,  to  men  the  alfair  of  state's  confined. 

Wisely  to  us  the  state  of  love's  assigned, 

As  love's  tlxj  weightier  business  of  mankind. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— Don  Manuel's  house. 

Enter  Rosara  and  Viletta. 

Vil.  Hear  reason. 

Ro.<;.  Talk  of  Octavio,  then. 

Vil.  How  do  you  know  but  the  gentleman  your 
father  designs  you  for,  may  prove  as  pretty  a  fel- 
low as  he  ?  If  you  should  happen  to  like  him  as 
■uell,  would  not  that  do  your  business  as  well'' 

Ros.  Do  you  expect  Octavio  should  thank  you 
for  this  ? 

Vil.  The  gentleman  is  no  fool. 

Ro.1.  He'll  hate  any  one  that  is  not  a  friend  to 
his  love. 

Vil.  I  lang  them,  say  I :  but  can't  one  quench 
one's  thirst  without  jumping  into  the  river?  Is 
there  no  dilVerence  between  coolini:  and  drown- 
ing ?  Octavio's  now  in  a  very  good  post keep 

him  there 1  know  the  man ;  he  understands 

the  business  he  is  in  to  a  hair ;  but,  faith,  you'll 
spoil  him  ;  he's  too  pretty  a  fellow,  and  too  poor 
a  one  for  an  husband. 

Ros.  Poor  !  he  has  enough. 


Vil.  That's  the  most  he  has. 

J? OS.  'Twill  do  our  business. 

Vil.  But  when  you  have  no  portion  (which  I'm 
afraid  you  won't  have  with  him)  he'll  soon  have 
enough  of  you,  and  how  will  your  business  be 
done  then,  pray  ? 

Ros.  Psha  !  you  talk  like  a  fool. 

Vil.  Come,  come,  if  Octavio  must  be  the  man, 
1  say  let  Don  Philip  be  the  husband. 

Ros.  I  tell  you,  fool,  I'll  have  no  man  but  an 
husband,  and  no  husband  but  OcUivio:  when  you 
fmd  1  am  weary  of  him,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  talk 
to  me  of  somebody  else. 

]'il.  In  vain,  I  see 1  have  done,  madam — 

one  nuist  have  lime  to  be  wise  :  but,  in  the  mean 
while,  what  do  you  resolve  ?  positively  not  to 
marry  Don  Philip? 

Ros.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,  till  I  see 
Octavio.     When  did  he  say  he  would  be  here? 

T/Y.  Oh  !   I  dare  not  tell  you,  madam. 

Ros.  Why? 

Vil.  I  am  bribed  to  the  contrary. 

Ros.  By  whom  ? 

Vil.  Octavio;  he  just  now  sent  me  this  lovely 
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piece  of  gold  not  to  tell  you  what  time  he  would 
be  here. 

Ros.  Nay,  then,  X'iletta,  here  are  two  pieces 
that  are  twice  as  lovely ;  tell  me,  when  shall  I 
see  him  ? 

Vil.  Umph !  these  are  lovely  pieces,  indeed. 

\_Siniling. 

Ros.  When,  Viletta  ? 

Vil.  Have  you  no  more  of  them,  madam  ? 

Ros.  Psha  !  there,  take  purse  and  all ;  will 
that  content  thee  ? 

Vil.  ()h,  dear  madam  !  I  should  be  uncon- 
scionable to  desire  more ;  but,  really,  I  was  will- 
ing to  have  them  all  first.  [Curtset/ing. 

Ros.  When  will  he  come  ? 

VU.  Why,  the  poor  gentleman  has  been  han- 
kering about  tlie  house  this  quarter  of  an  hour; 
but,  I  did  not  observe,  madam,  you  were  willing 
to  see  him  till  you  had  convinced  me  by  so  plain 
a  proof. 

Ron.  Where's  my  father  } 

Vil.  Fast  asleep  in  the  great  chnir. 

Ros.  Fetch  him  in,  then,  before  he  wakes. 

Vil.  Let  him  wake,  his  habit  will  protect  him. 

Ros.  Ilis  habit  ! 

Vil.  Ay,  madam,  he's  turned  friar  to  come  at 
you  :  if  your  father  surprises  us,  1   have  a  lie 

ready  to  back  him. Hist,  Octavio  !   you  may 

enter. 

Enter  Octavio,  in  a  friar's  habit. 

Oct.  After  a  thousand  flights  and  fears,  do  I 
live  to  see  my  dear  Rosara  once  again,  and  kind? 

Ros.  What  shall  we  do,  (Jctavio  ? 

[Looking  kindli/  on  him. 

Oct.  Kind  creature  !  Do  !  why,  as  lovers 
should  do ;  what  nobody  can  undo ;  let's  run 
away  this  minute,  tie  oursebes  in  the  church- 
knot,  and  defy  fathers  and  mothers. 

Ros.  And  fortunes,  too.? 

Oct..  Psha  !  we  shall  have  it  one  day  :  they 
must  leave  their  money  behind  them. 

Ros.  Suppose  you  first  try  my  father's  good- 
nature ?  You  know  he  once  encouraged  your  ad- 
dresses. 

Oct.  First,  let's  be  fast  married :  perhaps  he 
may  be  good-natured  when  he  can't  help  it :  if  we 
should  try  him  now,  'twill  but  set  him  more  upon 
his  guard  against  us  :  since  we  are  listed  under 
Love,  don't  let  us  serve  in  a  separate  garrison. 
Come,  come,  stand  to  your  arms,  whip  a  suit  of 
night-clothes  into  your  pocket,  and  let's  march 
otf  in  a  body  toiiether. 

Ros.  Ah  !  my  father  ! 

Oct.  Dead  ! 

Vil.  To  your  function. 

Enter  Don  Manuel, 

D.  Man.  Viletta ! 
Vil.  Sir. 

D.  Man.  Where's  my  daughter  ? 
Vol.  IL 


Vil.  Hist !  don't  disturb  her. 

D.  Man.  Disturb  her !  Whv,  what's  the  mat- 
ter .? 

Vil.  She's  at  confession,  sir. 

D.  Man  Confession  !  I  don't  like  that ;  a 
young  woman  ought  to  have  no  sins  at  all. 

Vil.  Ah  !  dear  sir,  tlicre's  no  living  without 
them. 

D.  Man.  She's  now  at  years  of  discretion. 

Vil.  There's  the  danger,  sir;  she's  just  of  the 
tasting  age  :  one  has  really  no  relish  of  a  sin  till 
fifteen. 

D.  Man.  Ah  !  then,  the  jades  have  swinging 
stomachs.  I  find  her  aversion  to  the  marriage  I 
have  proposed  her  has  put  her  upon  disobedient 
thoughts :  there  can  be  no  confession  without 
guiltl 

^7/.  Nor  no  pardon,  sir,  without  confession. 

Z).  Man.  Fiddle  faddle  !  I  won't  ha\e  her 
seem  wicked.  Hussv,  you  shall  confess  for  her; 
I'll  have  her  send  her  sins  by  you  :  you  know 
them,  I'm  sure;  but  I'll  know  what  the  friar  has 
iot  out  of  her Save  you,  father  ! 

Oct.  Bless  you,  son  ! 

-D.  Man.  llow  now  !  What's  become  of  Fa- 
ther Benedict .''  Why  is  not  he  here  ? 

Vil.  Sir,  he  is  not  well ;  and  so  desired  this 
gentleman,  his  brother  here,  to  officiate  for  him. 

X).  Man.  He  seems  very  young  for  a  confes- 
sor. 

Vil.  Ay,  sir;  he  has  not  been  long  at  it. 

Oct.  Nor  don't  desire  to  be  long  in  it :  I  wish 
I  understand  it  well  enough  to  make  a  fool  of 
my  old  Don  here.  [Aside. 

D.  Man.  WeW,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  pulse 
of  iniquity  beat  there  .''  What  sort  of  sin  lias  she 
most  stomach  to } 

Oct.  Why,  truly,  sir,  we  have  all  frailties, 
and  your  daughter  has  had  most  powerful  temp- 
tations. 

D.  Man.  Nay,  the  devil  has  been  very  busy 
with  her  these  two  days. 

Oct.  She  has  told  me  a  most  lamentable  story. 

]J.  Man.  Ten  to  one  but  this  lamentable  story 
proves  a  most  damnable  lie. 

Oct.  Indeed,  son,  I  find,  by  her  confession,  that 
you  are  much  to  blame  for  your  tyrannical  go- 
vernment of  her. 

I).  Man.  Hey-day !  what,  has  the  jade  been 
inventing  sins  for  me,  and  confessing  them  in- 
stead of  her  own  ?  Let  me  coine — she  shall  be 
locked  up  till  she  repents  them,  too. 

Oct.  Son,  forbear ;  this  is  now  a  corroboration 
of  your  guilt :  this  is  inhuman. 

D.  Man.  Sir,  I  have  done ;  but  pray,  if  you 
please,  let's  come  to  the  point:  what  are  these 
terrible  cruelties  that  this  tender  lady  accuses  me 
of.? 

Oct.  Nay,  sir,  mistake  her  not :  she  did  not, 
with  any  malicious  design,  expose  your  faults,  but 
as  her  own  depended  on  them  ;  her  frailties  were 
the  consequence  of  your  cruelty. 

3B 
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D.  ^fan.  Let's  have  them  both,  antecedent  and 
consequent. 

Oct.  \Vhv,  she  confessed  her  first  maiden  inno- 
cent atVection  had  long  heen  settled  upon  a  yonnj; 
gentleman,  whose  love  to  her  yon  liad  once  en- 
con  ra<;cd.  and  after  their  most  solemn  vows  of 
nuitual  faith,  von  have  most  barbarously  broke 
in  npon  lu'r  hopes;  and,  to  the  ntter  rnin  of  her 
peace,  contractetl  lier  to  a  man  she  never  saw. 

D.  3i««.  \'ery  {;ood  !  [  see  no  harm  in  all 
this. 

Oct.  Methinks  the  welfare  of  a  dau£;hter,  sir, 
mi<j;ht  be  of  weight  cnoncli  to  make  you  serious. 

D.  Midi.  Serious  !  so  I  am,  sir.  What  a  devil ! 
nnist  I  needs  be  melancholy,  because  I  have  got 
her  a  good  husband  ? 

Oct.  Her  melancholy  may  tell  you,  sir,  she 
can't  think  him  a  good  one. 

D.  Man.  Sir,  I  understand  thinking  better 
than  slir,  and  I'll  make  her  take  my  word. 

Oct.  What  have  you  to  object  against  the  man 
she  likes } 

D.  Man.  The  man  I  like. 

Oct.  Suppose  the  unhappy  youth  she  loves 
should  throw  himself  distracted  at  your  t'eet,  and 
try  to  melt  you  into  pity — 

1).  Mini.'  Ay  !  that  if  he  can. 

Oct.  You  would  not,  sir,  refuse  to  hear  him.'' 

D.  Mfni.  Sir,  I  shall  not  refuse  him  any  thing 
that  I  am  sure  will  signify  nothing. 

Oct.  Were  von  one  moment  to  reflect  upon 
the  pangs  which  separated  lovers  feel — were  Na- 
ture dead  in  you,  that  thought  might  wake  her. 

J).  M<i7i.  Sir,  when  I  am  asked  to  do  a  thing 
I  have  not  a  mind  to  do,  my  nature  sleeps  like  a 
top. 

Oct.  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  this  obstinacy 
obliges  me,  as  a  churchman,  to  put  you  in  mind 
<jf  your  duty,  and  to  let  you  know,  too,  you  ought 
to  pay  more  reverence  to  our  order. 

D.  Man.  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  sin  of 
marryin'i  my  daughter  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  so,  if  you  please,  father,  you  may  walk  home 
U'.ain — when  any  thing  lies  upon  my  conscience, 
J'll  send  for  you. 

Oct.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  claim  a  lover's 
right,  and  to  tell  you,  sir,  the  man  that  dares  to 
ask  ll(isara  from  me,  is  a  villain. 

[T/i7-ozvs  off  his  disguise. 

Vil.  So  !  here  will  be  tine  work  !  [Aside. 

D.  Man.  Octavio!  the  devil  ! 

Oct.  You'll  fmd  me  one,  unless  you  do  me 
speedy  justice :  since  not  the  Ijonds  of  honour, 
nature,  nor  submissive  reason,  can  oblige  you,  I 
am  reduced  to  take  a  surer,  shorter  way,  and 
force  von  to  be  just.  I  leave  you,  sir,  to  think 
on'r.  [Walks  alioiit  angrily. 

]}.  Man.  Ah !  here's  a  confessor  !  ah  !  tliat 
jade  of  mine  ! — stnd  that  other  jade  of  my  jade's ! 
- — iJere  has  been  rare  doings  ! — Well  !  it  shan't 
hold  long;  madam  shall  be  noostd  to-morrow 
morning 11a  !  sir's  in  a  great  passion  here, 


but  it  won't   do — -tliose  long  strides,  Don,  will 

never  bring  you  tlu:  sooner  to  your  mistress. 

Kosara !    step  into   that  closet,    and    fetch    my 
spectacles  olf  o'  the  table  there.     Tum  !  turn  ! 

[Sings. 

Vil.  I  don't  like  the  old  gentleman's  looks. 

[Aside. 

Ros.  This  obstinacy  of  yours,  my  dear  father, 
you  shall  fmd  runs  in  the  family. 

[Exit  RosAHA,  and  Don  INIan.  locks  her  in. 

D.  Man.    Vmw  !  dum  !  dum  !  [Sings. 

Oct.  Sir,  1  would  advise  you,  as  your  nearest 
friend,  to  deter  this  marriage  for  three  days. 

]).  j\lun.  Tum  !  dum  !  dum  ! 

?7/.  Sir,  vou  have  locked  my  mistress  in. 

[Perth/. 

]).  Man.  Tum  !  dum  !  dum  ! 

Vil.  If  you  please  to  lend  me  the  key,  sir,  I'll 
let  her  out. 

D.  Man.  Tum  !  dum  I   dum  ! 

Oct.  You  might  afford  me  at  least,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  a  civil  answer,  sir. 

]).  ^lan.  Why,  then,  in  one  word,  sir,  you 
shall  not  marry  my  daughter;  and,  as  you  are  a 
gentleman,  I'm  sure  you  won't  think  it  good  man- 
ners to  stay  in  my  house,  when  1  submissively  beg 
of  you  to  walk  out. 

Oct.  You  are  the  father  of  my  mistress,  and 
something,  sir,  too  old  to  answer,  as  you  ought, 
this  wrong;  therefore,  I'll  look  for  reparation 
where  I  can  with  lionour  take  it;  and  since  you 
have  obliged  me  to  leave  your  house,  I'll  watch 
it  carefully  ;  I'll  know  who  dares  enter  it.  1  his, 
sir,  be  sure  of;  the  man  that  offers  at  Rosara's 
love,  shall  have  one  virtue,  courage,  at  least ;  I'll 
be  his  proof  of  that,  and  ere  he  steps  before  me, 
force  him  to  deserve  her.  [E.rit.  Oct. 

D.  Alan.  Ah  !  poor  fellow  !  he's  mad  now,  and 
does  not  know  what  he  would  be  at. — But,  how- 
ever, 'twill  be  no  harm  to  provitle  against  him — 
Who  waits  there.' 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Run  you  for  an  alguazil,  and  bid  your  fellows  arm 
themselves;  1  expect  mischief  at  my  door  imme- 
diately :  if  Octavio  offers  any  disturbance,  knock 
him  down,  and  bring  him  before  me.  [Exit  Scr. 
Vil.  Hist !  don't  I  hear  my  mistress's  voice? 
Ros.  [Within.]  Viletta! 

J'il.  Here,  here,  madam — Bless  me  !  what's 
this  r 

[\' I  I.ETTA  listens  at  the  closet  door,  and 
Rosa R A  thrusts  a  billet  to  her  through 
(he  kej/-hiile.] 

Ha  I  a  billet to  Octavio — a — hem. 

[Puts  it  into  her  l>osom. 
I).  Man.   How  now,  nussy .'    \\  hat  are  you 
fumbiinii  about  that  door  for? 

Vil.  Nothing,  sir;  I  was  only  peeping  to  see  if 
my  mistress  had  done  prayers  yet. 

J).  JMan.  Oh  !  she  had  as  good  let  them  alone; 
for  she  shall  never  come  out  till  she  has  stomach 
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enough  to  fall  to  upon  the  man  I  have  provided 
for  her.  But  iiark  you,  Mrs  Modesty,  was  it  you, 
pray,  that  let  in  that  able  comforter  for  my  babe 
of  ^race  there  ? 

Vil.  Yes,  sir;  I  let  him  in.  [Perth/. 

D.  Man.  Did  you  so  ?  lla !  then,  if  you  please, 
madam,  I'll  let  you  sjo  out — 2,0 — go — get  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  pack  up  your  things,  and  let  me  ne- 
ver see  that  damned  ugly  face  of  thine  as  lung  as 
1  live. 

Vil.  Bless  me  !  sir,  you  are  in  a  strange  hu- 
mour, that  you  won't  know  when  a  servant  does 
us  she  should  do. 

D.  Man.  Thou  art  strangely  impudent. 

Vil.  Only  the  farthest  from  it  in  the  world, 
sir. 

D.  Man.  Then  I  am  strangely  mistaken ;  didst 
not  thou  own  just  now  thou  lettest  him  in? 

Vil.  Yes — but  'twas  in  disguise — for  I  did  not 
design  you  should  see  him,  because  I  know  you 
did  not  care  mv  mistress  should  see  him. 

D.  Man.  I  la  ! 

Vil.  And  I  knew,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  a 
mind  to  see  him. 

D.  Man.  Ha ! 

Vil.  And  you  know,  sir,  that  the  sin  of  loving 
him  had  lain  upon  her  conscience  a  great  while; 
so  I  thought  it  high  time  she  should  come  to  a 
thorough  confession. 

D.  Man.  I  la  ! 

ViL  So  upon  this,  sir,  as  you  see — I — I — I  let 
him  in,  that's  ail. 

D.  Man.  Nay,  if  it  be  so  as  thou  sayest,  he 
was  a  proper  confessor,  indeed. 

Vil.  Ay,  sir,  for  you  know  this  was  not  a  spi- 
ritual father's  business. 

D.  Man.  No,  no ;  this  matter  was  utterly  car- 
nal. 

Vil.  Well,  sir,  and  judge  you  now  if  my  mis- 
tress is  not  beholden  to  me  ? 

D.  Man.  Oh  !  extremely  ;  but  you'll  go  to  hell, 
my  dear,  for  all  this — tliougli,  perhaps,  you'll  cliuse 
that  place :  I  think  yuu  never  uiuch  cared  for 
your  husband's  company ;  and,  if  1  don't  mistake, 
you  sent  him  to  heaven  in  the  old  road.  Hark  ! 
what  noise  is  that.?  [Noise  zcithout 

Vil.  So,  Octavio's  pushing  his  fortune — he'll 
have  a  wife  or  a  halter,  that's  positive — I'll  go 
see.  [E.vit  \'iletta. 

Enter  a  Servant,  hastilt/. 

D.  Man.  How  now  ? 

Ser.  O,  sir,  Octavio  has  set  upon  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  just  as  they  were  alighting  out  of  a 
coach  at  the  door;  one  of  them,  1  belie\e,  is  he 
that  is  to  marry  my  young  mistress;  I  heard 
them  name  her  name ;  I'm  afraid  there  will  be 
mischief,  sir :  there  they  are,  all  at  it,  belter, 
skelter  ! 

1?.  M((n.  Run  into  the  hail,  take  down  my 
back,   breast,  and   head-piece;   call  an   officer; 


raise  the  neighbours ;  give  me  my  great  gun ;  I'll 
shoot  him  out  of  the  garret-window. 

[Exit  Don  Manuki. 

Enter  Hypolita  and  Flora,  putting  up  their 

sxcords,  Octavio  in  the  AlguaziCa  hands,  and 

Trappanti. 

Hi/p.  Bring  him  along — -This  is  such  an  inso- 
lence !  damn  it !  at  this  rate,  no  gentleman  can 
walk  the  streets. 

Flo.  I  suppose,  sir,  your  business  was  more 
with  our  pockets  than  our  persons.  Are  out- 
things  safe  ? 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  I  secured  them  as  soon  as  e\er 
I  saw  his  sword  out ;  I  guessed  his  design,  and 
scoured  off  with  the  p(jrtiiianteau. 

H^p.  I'll  know  now  who  set  you  on,  sir. 

Oct.  Prithee,  young  man,  don't  be  troublesome; 
but  thank  the  rascal,  that  knocked  me  down,  for 
your  escape. 

Hj/p.  Sir,  I'd  have  you  know,  if  you  had  not 
been  knocked  down,  I  should  have  owed  my 
escape  to  the  same  arm  you  w  ould  have  owed  the 
reward  for  your  insolence.  Pray,  sir,  what  are 
you  ?  wlio  knows  you  ? 

Oct.  I'm  glad,  at  least,  to  find  it  is  not  Don 
Philip  that's  my  rival.  [Aside. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  master  knows  the  gentleman  verj' 
well ;  he  belongs  to  the  army. 

Hi/p.  Then,  sir,  if  you'd  have  me  use  you  like 
a  gentleman,  I  desire  your  meaning  of  those  faT 
miliar  questions  you  asked  me  at  the  coach-side. 

Oct.  Faith,  young  gentleman,  I'll  he  \ery  short: 
I  love  the  lady  you  are  to  marry,  and  if  you  don't 
quit  your  pretences  in  two  hours,  it  will  entail 
perpetual  danger  upon  vou  and  your  family. 

Hi/p.  Sir,  if  you  please,  the  danger's  equal — 
for,  rot  me,  if  I  am  not  as  fond  of  cutting  your 
throat,  as  you  can  be  of  mine  ! 

Oct.  If  I  were  out  of  these  gentlemen's  hands, 
on  my  word,  sir,  you  should  not  want  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Hi/p,  O,  sir !  these  gentlemeu  shall  protect 
neither  o*'  us;  my  friend  and  I  will  be  your  bail 
from  them. 

Flo.  Ay,  sir,  we'll  bail  you;  and,  if  you  please 
sir,  bring  your  friend,  I'm  his.  Damn  me !  what ! 
d'ye  think  you  have  boys  to  deal  with  ? 

Oct.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  shall  desire 

to  kiss  your  hands,  about  an  hour  hence,  at 

[Whispers, 

Flo.  Very  well,  sir,  we'll  meet  you. 

Hi/p.  Release  the  gentleman. 

Ser.  Sir,  we  dare  not,  without  my  master's  or- 
der.    Here  he  is,  sir. 

Enter  Do\  Manuel. 

D.Man.  How  now,  bully  confessor .''  ^^  hat ! 
in  limbo  ? 

Hi/p.  Sir,  Don  Ferdiiraixlo  de  las  Torres,  wiioin 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  father,  coinmauded  me  to 
deliver  this  into  the  hands  of  his  most  dear  and 
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wortliv  frlciul,  Don  iManuel  Giimaldi,  and,  at  tlie 
sauK-  time-,  gave  nie  assurance  of  a  kind  recep- 
tion. 

D.  Man.  Sir,  you  are  tluice  welcome;  let  ine 
CTiihrace  ye.  I'm  oxerjoyed  to  see  you — Your 
tVi<;ud,  sir  ? 

il>/p.  Don  Pedro  \'elada,  my  near  relation, 
^^  ho  lias  done  me  tlie  honour  of  his  company  from 
Seville,  sir,  to  assist  at  the  solemnity  of  his 
friend's  happiness. 

D.  'Man.  Sir,  you  are  welcome;  1  shall  be 
proud  to  know  you. 

Flo.  You  do  me  honour,  sir. 

D.  Man.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  <:entlemen. 

IIi/p.  Not  at  all,  sir;  thanks  to  a  little  skill  in 
the  su-ord. 

D.  Man.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  however,  give  me 
leave  to  interrupt  our  business  for  a  moment,  till 
I  have  done  you  justice  on  the  person  that  of- 
fered you  this  insolence  at  my  gate. 

Hi/p.  Your  pardon,  sir;  I  understand  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  beg  you  would  not  let  my  honour 
sjiller,  by  receixing  a  lame  reparation  from  the 
law. 

D.  Man.  A  pretty  mettled  fellow,  faith  ! — I 
must  not  let  him  tight  though.  [Aside.]  But,  sir, 
you  don't  know,  jierhaps,  how  deeply  this  man  is 
your  enemy. 

Hi/p.  Sir,  I  know  more  of  his  spleen  and  folly 
than  you  imagine,  which,  if  you  ]jlcasc  to  dis- 
charge him,  I'll  acquaint  you  witli. 

D.  Man.  Discharge  him  !  Pray  consider,  sir — 
[T/iey  seem  tu  talk. 

Enter  Viletta,  and  slips  a  note  into  Octavio's 
/lund. 

Vil.  Send  your  answer  to  me.  [Exit  Vjh. 

Oct.  [A.'iidc.]  Now  for  a  beam  of  hope  in  a 
tempest!  [Kctids.j  '  I  charge  you,  don't  hazard 
'  mv  ruin  and  your  own.  by  the  madness  of  a 
'  quarrel :  the  closet  window,  uhere  1  am,  is  but 
'  a  step  to  the  ground  :  l)e  at  the  back-door  of 
'  the  garden  exactly  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
'  where  you  will  certainly  tind  one  that  may  put 
'  vou  in  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival.' 
Dear,  kind  creature!  Now  if  my  little  dim's  (ii 
of  honour  does  but  hold  out  to  hail  me,  I  am  the 
liappiest  rlog  in  the  universe. 

D.  J\Ian.  Well,  sir,  since  I  find  your  lionoMr  is 
dijit  so  deep  in  the  matter — here — release  the 
gentleman. 

Flo.  So,  sir,  you  have  ycjur  freedom  :  you  may 
depend  upon  us. 

Hi/p.  You  will  find  us  punctual. Sir,  yom- 

servant. 

Oct.  So,  now,  I  have  a  very  handsome  occasion 
to  put  off  the  tilt,  too.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  your 
pardon ;  I  begin  to  be  a  little  sensible  of  the  ra-.h- 
ness  I  c<immittcd  ;  and,  I  confess,  your  manner  of 
ti(a;iug  me  has  been  so  very  much  like  men  of 
liunour,  that  1  think  myself  obliged,  from  the 
siinie  principle,  to  assure  ye,  that,  thougii  1  love 


Rosara  equal  to  my  life,  yet  no  consideration 
shall  persuade  nir  to  be  a  rude  enemy,  even  to 
my  rival.  I  thank  you  for  my  freedom,  and  am 
your  humble  servant.  [Etit  Oct. 

H'/p.  Your  servant,  sir 1  think  we  released 

my  brother  very  handsomely ;  but  I  ha'n't  done 
with  him.  [Aside  to  Flora. 

J)  Man.  What  can  this  sudden  turn  of  civility 
mean .?  I'm  afraid  'tis  but  a  cloak  to  some  new 
roguery  he  has  in  bis  head. 

lljip.  I  don't  know  how  old  it  may  be,  but  mv 
servant  here  has  discovered  a  pietc  of  villainy  of 
his  that  exceeds  any  other  he  can  be  capable  of. 

JJ.  Man.  Is  it  possible  ?  ^^  hy  would  you  let 
him  go,  then .? 

iitip.  Because  I'm  sure  he  can  do  me  no  harm, 
sir. 

J).  M(tn.  Pray,  be  plain,  sir;  what  is  it? 
H}ip.   riiis  fellow  can  inform  you — for,  to  say 
truth,  he's  much  better  at  a  lie.  [Aside. 

D.  ][I(in.  Come  hither,  friend ;  pray,  what  is 
this  business? 

Hi/p.  Ay,  what  was  that  you  overheard  between 
Octavio  and  another  gentleman  at  the  inn  where 
we  alighted  ? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  as  I  was  unbuckling  my  port- 
manteau in  the  yard  there,  I  observed  Octavio 
and  another  spark  very  familiar  with  your  ho- 
nour's name;  upon  which,  sir,  I  pricked  up  the 
ears  of  my  curiosity,  and  took  in  all  their  dis- 
course. 

D.  Man.  Pray,  who  was  tliat  other  spark, 
friend  ? 

Trap.  A  brother  rake,  sir;  a  damned  sly-looked 
fellow. 

FJ.  Man.  So  ! 

Flo.  How  familiarly  tlie  rogue  treats  his  old 
master  !  [Aside. 

H'/p.  Poor  Don  Philip  !  [Aside. 

Trap.  Says  one  of  them,  says  he.  No,  damn 
linn,  tlie  old  rogue  (meaning  y(iu,  sir)  will  never 
let  you  have  her  by  fair  means;  however,  savs 
Octavio,  I'll  try  soft  xvords;  but,  if  those  won't 
do,  bully  him,  says  t'other. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  poor  dog  !  imt  that  would  not 
do  neither,  sir;  he  has  tried  them  both  to-day  to 
no  purpose. 

Trap.  Say  you  so,  sir !  tlicn  you'll  find  what  I 
><ay  is  all  of  a  piece.  Well,  and  if  neither  of  these 
will  do,  says  he,  you  must  e'en  tilt  the  young 
prii;,  v(Kir  rival,  (meaning  you,  then,  sir). 

[ToUyr. 
D.  Man.  Ila,  ha !    that,  I  perceive,  my  spark 
did  not  greatly  care  for. 

7V«p.  No,  sir;  that,  he  found,  was  catching  a 
'1  artar.  'Sbud  !  my  master  fought  like  a  lion, 
sir. 

/////).  Trulv,  1  (lid  not  spare  him. 

FUi.  No,  faith — after  he  was  knocked  down. 

[Aside. 
Trap.  But  now,  sir,  comes  tUc  cream  of  the 
roguery. 
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Hyp.  Pray  observe,  sir. 

Trap.  Well,  says  Slylooks,  and  if  all  these  fail, 
I  have  a  rare  trick  in  iny  head,  that  will  certainly 
defer  the  marriage  for  three  or  four  days  at  least, 
and,  in  that  time,  the  devil's  in't  if  you  don't  find 
an  opportunity  to  run  away  with  lier. 

I).  Man.  Would  you  so,  Mr  Dog  ?  but  he'll  be 
hanged. 

Hifp.  O,  sir,  you'll  find  we  were  mighty  fortu- 
nate in  this  discovery. 

D.  Man.  Pray,  sir,  let's  hear :  what  was  this 
trick  to  be,  friend  ? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  to  alarm  you,  that  my  master 
was  an  impostor,  and  that  Slylooks  was  the  true 
Don  Philip,  sent  by  his  father,  from  Seville,  to 
marry  your  daughter ;  upon  which  (says  he)  the 
old  put  (meaning  you  again,  sir),  will  be  so  bam- 
boozled, that 

D.  Man.  But  pray,  sir,  how  did  young  Mr 
Coxcomb  conclude  that  the  old  put  was  to  be- 
lieve all  this  ?  Had  they  no  sham  proofs  that 
they  proposed  to  bamboozle  me  with,  as  you 
call  it  ? 

Trap.  You  shall  hear,  sir ;  (the  plot  was  pret- 
ty well  laid,  too)  I'll  pretend,  says  he,  that  tiie 
rascal,  your  rival,  (meaning  you,  then,  sir),  has 
robbed  me  of  my  portmanteau,  where  I  had  put 
all  my  jewels,  money,  and  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  my  father :  we  are  neither  of  us 
known  in  Madrid,  says  he,  so  that  a  little  impu- 
dence, and  a  grave  face,  will  certainly  set  those 
dogs  a  snarling,  while  you  run  away  with  the 
bone.     That's  all,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Impudent  rogue  ! 

Hi/p.  What  think  ye,  sir?  Was  not  this  busi- 
ness pretty  handsomely  laid  ? 

Flo.  Faith,  it  might  have  wrought  a  very  ridi- 
culous consequence. 

D.  Man.  Why,  truly,  if  we  had  not  been  fore- 
armed by  this  discovery,  for  aught  I  know,  Mr 
Dog  might  have  ran  away  with  the  bone  indeed  ; 
but,  if  you  please,  sir,  since  these  ingenious  gen- 
tlemen are  so  pert  upon  the  matter,  we'll  e'en  let 
thorn  see,  that  you  and  I  have  wit  enough  to  do 
our  business,  and  e'en  clap  up  tiie  v.edding  to- 
morrow morning. 

Hi/p.  Sir,  you  are  too  obliging — but  will  your 
daughter,  think  ye,  be  prevailed  with  ? 

D.  Man.  Sir,  I'll  prepare  her  this  minute 

It's  pity,  methinks,  we  relieved  this  bully,  tlio' — 

Hi/p.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  I  don't  suppose  he  can 
have  the  impudence  to  pursue  his  design  ;  or,  if 
he  should,  sir — now  we  know  him  beforehand. 

J).  Man.  Nay,  that's  true,  as  you  say but 

therefore,  methinks,  I'd  have  him  come  :  T  love 
mightily  to  laugh  in  my  sleeve  at  an  impudcnl 
rogue,  when  I'm  sure  he  can  do  me  no  harm. — 
Udsflesh  !  if  he  comes,  the  dog  shan't  know  whe- 
ther I  Itelievc  him  or  not — I'll  try  if  the  old  put 
can  bamboozle  him  or  no. 

Hyp.  'Egad,  sir,  you're  in  tlie  right  on't;  knock 
him  down  with  his  own  weapon. 


Trap.  And,  when  he's  down,  I  have  a  trick  to 
keep  him  so. 

Flo.  The  devil's  in  it,  if  we  don't  maul  this  ras- 
cal among  us. 

D.  3Ian.  A  son  of  a  whore — I  am  sorry  we 
let  him  go  so  soon,  faith. 

Flo.  We  might  as  well  have  held  him  a  little. 

Hyp.  Really,  sir,  upon  sec(jnd  thoughts,  I  wish 
we  had — his  excusing  the  challenge  so  abi-uptiy, 
makes  me  fancy  he  is  in  hopes  of  carrvinn  his 
point  some  other  way — did  not  you  observe  your 
daughter's  woman  whisper  him  ! 

]).  Man.  Ilumh  ! 

Flo.  They  seem  very  busy,  that's  certain. 

Hyp.  I  cannot  say  about  what but  it  will 

be  worth  our  while  to  be  upon  our  guard. 

D.  Man.  I  am  alarmed. 

Hyp.  VVhere  is  your  daughter  at  this  time  ? 

I>.  Man.  I  think  she's  pretty  safe — but  I'll  go 
make  her  sure. 

Flo.  'Twill  be  no  harm  to  look  about  ye,  sir. 
Where's  her  xvoman  ? 

D.  ]\lan.  I'll  be  upon  her  presently — she  shall 
be  searched  for  intelligence — you'll  excuse  me, 
gentlemen. 

Hyji.  Sir,  the  occasion  presses  you. 

D.  Man.  If  I  find  all  safe,  I'll  return  immedi- 
ately ;  and  then,  if  you  please,  we'll  run  over 
some  old  stories  of  my  good  friend  Fernando. — 
Your  servant. 

\^Exit  Dox  Manuel. 

Hyp.  .Sir,  your  most  humble  servant — Trap- 
panti,  thou  art  a  rare  fellow  !  thou  hast  an  ad- 
mirable face,  and,  when  thou  diest,  I'll  have  thy 
whole  statue  cast  all  in  the  same  metal. 

Flo.  'Twere  pity  the  rogue  was  not  bred  to  the 
law. 

Trap.  So  'tis,  indeed,  sir — a  man  should  not 
praise  himself;  but  if  I  had  been  bred  to  the 
gown,  I  dare  venture  to  say  I  become  a  lie  as 
well  as  any  man  that  wears  it. 

Hyp.  Nay,  now,  thou  art  modest — but,  sirrah, 
we  have  more  work  for  ye  :  you  must  get  in  with 
the  servvnts,  attack  the  lady's  \voman ;  there, 
there's  ammunition,  rogue  ! — [Gives  lain  mQney.\ 
— Now,  try  if  you  can  make  a  breach  into  the 
secrets  of  the  family. 

Trap.  Ah,  sir,  I  warrant  you — I  could  never 
yet  meet  with  a  woman  that  was  this  sort  of  pis- 
tol-proof— I  have  known  a  handful  of  these  do 
more  than  a  barrel  of  gun-powder  :  the  Frencii 
charge  all  their  cannon  with  them  ;  the  only  wea- 
pon in  the  world,  sir.  I  remember  my  old  nras- 
ter's  father  used   to  say,  the  best  thing  in   the 

Greek  grammar  was Argurioh  lonchasy  ma- 

cftou,  kai  panla  crateseis. 

[Erit  Tkappanti. 

Hyp.  Well,  dear  Flora,  let  me  kisslln'C  :  thou 
hast  (i(jne  thy  part  to  a  mnacle. 

Flo.  "Egad,  1  think  so  :  didn't  1  bear  up  l)ri>k- 
ly?  Now,  if  Don  Phiiij)  ;<houid  come  while  my 
blood's  up,  let  him  look  to  hnuscll'. 
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Hv/J.  Wc  shall  find  him  a  little  tou2;li,  I  bc- 
liinc  :  for,  poor  gentlcuian  !  he  is  liko  to  meet 
wiili  a  vcrv  odd  reception  from  his  lathcr-in- 
hiw. 

Flo.  Nay,  wo  have  done  his  business  there,  I 
believe. 

Hi/p.  How  f^libly  the  old  gentleman  swallowed 
Trappanti's  lie  ! 

i'lo.  And  how  rarely  the  rotrnc  told  it  ! 


Hi)p.  And  how  soon  it  worked  w  ith  him  !  for, 
if  yt>ii  please,  says  ho,  we'll  let  him  see  that  we 
have  wit  cnoiis^h  to  do  our  business,  and  clap  up 
the  wedding  to-morrow  morning. 

Flo.  Ah,  we  have  it  all  the  way well,  what 

must  we  do  next  ? 

Ht/p.  Why,  now  for  the  lady — I'll  be  a  little 
bri->k  upon  her,  and  then 

Flo.  \ictoria  !  {Exeunt. 


ACT     III. 


SCENE  I. — Continued. 


jE?jfer  ViLETTA  Iiaatih/,  Don  Mamkl,  and 
Trappanti  behind,  observing  her. 

Vil.  So,  with  much  ado,  I  have  given  the  old 
Don  the  slip;  he  has  dangled  with  me  through 
every  room  in  the  house,  high  and  low,  up  stairs 
and  down,  as  close  to  my  tail  as  a  great  boy  han- 
kering at'ter  one  of  his  mother's  maids.  Well — 
now  we  will  see  what  monsieur  Octavio  says. 

[Tdlux  a  letter  from  her  bosom. 

Trap.  Hist !  there  she  is,  and  alone.  When 
the  devil  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a  woman,  sir, 
that's  his  time  to  take  her.     Stand  close. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  he's  at  work  already — there's  a 
letter. 

Trap.  Leave  her  to  me,  sir  ;  I'll  read  it. 

Vil.  Ha,  two  pistoles  !  well,  I'll  say  that  for 
him,  the  man  knows  his  business;  his  letters  al- 
ways come  post-paid. 

[irV/iVe  she  is  reading,  Trappanti  steals  be- 
hind, and  looks  over  her  shoulder.] 

'  Dear  X'llctta,  convey  the  inclosed  immcdiate- 
'  ly  to  your  mistress,  and,  as  you  prize  my  life, 
'  use  all  possible  means  to  keep  the  old  gentle- 
'  man  from  the  closet,  till  you  are  siu'c  she  is 
'  safe  out  of  the  window.     Yom-  real  friend.' 

2'rap.  Octavio  ! 

{Reading. 

Vil.  Ah  I 

[Shrieking. 

Trap.  iNIadam,  your  ladyship's  most  humble 
servant. 

/ '//.  You're  very  impertinent,  methinks,  to  look 
over  other  people's  letters. 

Trap.  Why,  I  never  read  a  letter  in  my  life 
without  looking  it  over. 

Vil.  I  don't  know  any  business  you  had  to  look 
upon  this. 

Trap.  Thf^re's  the  tirm!: your  not  knowing 

tliat,  has  put  you  into  l\r.>  passion. 

I'il.  V(ju  may  chance  to  have  your  bones 
broke,  Mr  Coxcomb. 

Traj).  Sweet  honeycomb  !  don't  be  so  wasp- 
ish ;  or,  if  1  keep  your  counsel,  d'ye  see,  1  don't 
kni>w  why  my  Inmci^  may'nt  keep  tlieir  places ; 
but  if  1  peach,  whose  bones  will  pay  for  it, 
then .' 


Vil.  Ha !  the  fool  says  true ;  I  had  better 
wheedle  him. 

[Aside. 

Trap.  My  dear  queen  !  don't  be  frighted — I 
come  as  a  friend  ;  now,  be  serious. 

Vil.  Well,  what  wcjuld  you  have? 

Trap.  Don't  you  love  money  above  any  thing 
in  tlie  world — except  one  ? 

Vil.  I  except  nothing. 

Trap.  Very  good — and  pray,  how  many  letters 
do  you  expect  to  be  paid  for  when  Octavio  has 
married  your  mistress,  ainl  has  no  occasion  to 
write  to  her.""  Look  you,  child,  though  you  are  of 
counsel  for  him,  use  him  like  a  lawyer;  make 
ditficultics  where  there  arc  none,  that  he  may 
fee  you  where  he  needs  not.  Dispatch  is  out  of 
practice ;  delay  makes  long  bills  :  stick  to  it ; 
once  get  him  his  cause,  there's  no  more  advice  to 
be  paid  fov. 

I'il.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

2'rap.  Why,  that,  for  the  same  reason,  I  Irave 
no  mind  to  put  an  end  to  my  own  fees  by  mar- 
rying my  master  :  while  they  are  lovers,  they  will 
always  have  occasion  for  a  confidant  and  a  pimp  ; 
but  wiieii  they  marry — servitcur — g(X)d  night 
vails ;  our  harvest  is  over.  What  d'ye  think  of 
me,  now .? 

Vil.  Why,  I  like  what  you  say  very  well;  but 
I  don't  know,  my  friend — to  me  that  same  face 
of  yours  looks  like  the  title-page  to  a  whole  vo- 
lume of  roguery — what  is  it  you  drive  at .'' 

Trap.  Money,  money,  money  !  Don't  you  let 
your  mistress  marry  Octavio  :  I'll  do  my  best 
to  hinder  my  master.  Let  you  and  I  lay  our 
heads  together  to  keep  them  asunder,  and  so 
make  a  penny  of  them  all  three. 

J'il.  Look  you,  seignior,  I'll  meet  you  half  way, 
and  confess  to  you  I  had  made  a  rough  draught 
of  this  project  myself:  but  say  1  should  agree 
with  you  to  go  on  upon't,  what  security  can  you 
give  me  tor  performance  of  articles  ^ 

'Trap.  More  than  bond  or  judgment — my  per- 
son in  custody, 

Vil.  Ah,  that  won't  do. 

'Trap.  No,  my  love  !  why,  there's  many  a 
sweet  bit  in  it — taste  it. 

[Olf'cring  to  kiss  her,  she  puts  hint  aitaif. 

Vil.  No. 

Trap.  Taith,  you  must  give  mc  one. 
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Vil.  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  are  too  ugly  for 
me ;  though  I  am  not  liundsome  myself,  1  love 
to  play  with  those  that  are. 

Trap.  And  yet,  niethiuks,  an  honest  fellow,  of 
my  size  and  complexion,  iu  a  careless  posture, 

playing  the  fool  thus  with  his  money 

l^Tosses  a  purse,  she  catches  it,  and  he  kisses 
her. 

Vil.  Pshaw  !   Well,  if  I  nmst,  come,  then 

to  see  how  a  woman  may  be  deceived  at  first 
sight  of  a  man  ! 

Trap.  Nay,  then,  take  a  second  thought  of 
me,  child.  [^guiu. 

X).  Man.  Ha  !  this  is  laying  tlieir  heads  toge- 
tlier  indeed  ! 

[Behijid. 
Vil.  Well,  now  get  you  gone ;  I  have  a  letter 
to  give  to  my  mistress.     Slip  into   the   garden — 
I'll  c  ome  t'ye  presently. 
Trap.  Is't  from  Uctavio } 
Vil.  Pshaw  1  begone,  I  say. 

[Snatches  the  letter. 
Trap.  Hist  ! 

[Trappanti    beckons  Don    Manuel,  zv/io 
goes  softly  behind. 
Vil.  Madam  !  madam  !  ha  ! 
D.  ^lan.  Now,   strumpet,  give  me  the  other 
letter,  or  I'll  murder  you. 

\J)ra-ics. 
Vil.  Ah  lud  !  oh  lud  !  there  ! 

[Squeaking. 
D.  Alan.  Now,  we  shall  see  what  my  gentle- 
man would  be  at — [Read>i.] — '  My  dear  angel  !' 
— Ha  !  soft  and  impudent ! — '  Depend  upon  me 
*  at  the  garden  door,  by  seven  this  evening  :  pity 
'  my  impatience,  and  believe  you  can  never  come 
'  too  soon  to  the  arms  of  your 

'  OCTAVIO.' 

Ah  !  now  would  tliis  rampant  rogue  make  no 
more  of  debauching  my  gentlewoman,  than  the 
gentlewoman  would  of  him,  if  he  were  to  de- 
bauch her.  Hold — let's  see  ;  w  hat  does  he  say 
here — uin — um  ! 

[Reads  to  himself. 

Vil.  What  a  sot  was  I  to  believe  this  old  fool 
tlurst  do  me  any  harm  !  but  a  fright's  the  devil. 
Would  I  had  my  letters  again  ! — though  'tis  no 
great  matter  :  for,  as  my  friend  Trappanti  says, 
delaying  Uctavio's  business  is  doing  my  own. 

D.  Man.  [Reading.]  Um — um  !  sure  she  is 
safe  out  of  the  window.  Oh,  there  the  mine  is 
to  be  sprung,  then  !  The  gentleman  makes  a 
warm  siege  on't,  in  troth,  and,  one  would  think, 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  tarrying  the  place,  while  he 
has  such  an  admirable  spy  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  Now,  were  I  to  act  like  a  true  .Spaniard, 
I  ought  to  rip  up  this  jade  for  more  intelligence  ; 
hut  I'll  be  wise ;  a  bribe  and  a  lie  w  ill  do  my  bu- 
siness a  great  deal  better.  Now,  gciitlcwomau, 
what  do  ye  think,  in  your  conscience,  I  ought  to 
do  to  ye  ? 

ViL  What  I  think  in  my  conscience,  you'll  not 


do  to  me — make  a  friend  of  me — you  sec,  sir,  I 
dare  be  an  enemy. 

D.  Man.  Nay,  thou  dost  not  want  courage ; 
I'll  say  that  for  thee  ;  but  is  it  possible  any  thing 
can  make  thee  honest } 

Vil.  What  do  you  suppose  would  make  me 
otherwise .? 

D.  Man.  Money. 

Vil.  You  have  nicked  it. 

D.  Man.  And  would  the  same  sum  make  thee 
surely  one  as  t'other  ? 

ViL  That  1  cannot  say,  neither ;  one  must  be 
heavier  than  t'other,  or  else  the  scale  cannot 
turn. 

D.  Man.  Say  it  be  so,  would  that  turn  thee 
into  my  interest.? 

Vil.  The  very  minute  you  turn  into  mine,  sir : 
judge  yourself— here  stands  Octavio  with  a  let- 
ter, and  two  pieces  to  give  it  to  my  mistress — 
there  stand  you  witli  a  hem  I  and  four  pieces — 
where  would  the  letter  go,  d'ye  think } 

jD.  Alan.  There  needs  no  more — I'm  convin- 
ced, and  will  trust  thee — there's  to  encourage 
thee  before-hand,  and,  when  thou  bringest  me  a 
letter  of  Octavio's,  I'll  double  the  sum. 

Vil.  Sir,  I'll  do  it — and  will  take  care  he  shall 
write  presently. 

[Aside. 

D.  Alan.  Now,  as  you  expect  I  should  believe 
you,  begone,  and  take  no  notice  of  what  I  have 
discovered. 

Vil.  I  am  dumb,  sir-^ 

[Exit  ViLETTA. 

D.  Man.  So,  this  was  done  like  a  wise  gene- 
ral :  and,  now  I  have  taken  the  counterscarp, 
there  may  be  some  hopes  of  making  the  town  ca- 
pitulate.    Rosara  ! 

[Unlocks  the  closet. 

Enter  Rosara, 

Rgs.  Did  you  call  me,  sir .'' 

-D.  Alan.  Ay,  child.  Come,  be  cheerful  ; 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  I'm  sure  ought  ta 
make  you  so. 

Ros.  He  has  certainly  made  some  discovery  ; 
Viletta  did  not  cry  out  for  notliing — What  shall 
I  do — dissemble  ?  [Aside. 

I).  Alan.  In  one  word,  set  your  heart  at  resr, 
for  you  shall  marry  Don  Philip  this  very  evening. 

Ros.  That's  but  short  warning  for  the  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  myself;  for  I  don't  know  that  we 
ever  saw  one  another.  How  are  you  sure  he 
will  like  mc  ^ 

T).  Man.  Oil,  as  for  that  matter,  he  shall  see 
you  presently  ;  and  I  have  made  it  his  interest 
to  like  you — but  if  you  are  still  positively  resolv- 
ed upon  Octavio,  Til  make  but  few  words — pull 
otfyour  clothes,  and  go  to  him. 

Ros.  My  clothes,  sir  ! 

D.  Alan.  Av,  for  the  gentleman  shan't  have  a 
rag  with  you. 

Ros,  I  am  not  in  has^e  to  be  starved,  sii'v 
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X).  ]\Iun.  Tluii  1ft  nie  see  you  put  on  yoiir 
best  airs,  :uid  receive  Don  Pliilip  as  you  should 
do. 

Rox.  When  do  you  expect  him,  sir  ? 

D.  Man.  Expect  liiui,  sir  ! — he  has  been  here 
this  liour — I  only  staid  to  get  you  out  of  the  sul- 

Jcns lie's  none  of  youi-  liuui-drunis — all  life 

and  mettle  !  'Od/.ooks,  ho  has  the  courage  of  a 
cock  !  a  duel's  but  a  dsuice  to  him :  he  lias  been 
at  sa  !  sa  ! — sa  !    for  you  already. 

lias.  Well,  sir,  1  shan't  lie  afraid  of  lus  cou- 
rage, since  I  see  you  are  resohed  he  shall  be  the 
man — lie  shall  fuid  me  a  uoman,  sir;  let  him  win 
lue  and  wear  me  as  soon  as  vmi  please. 

I).  Mail.  Ah,  now,  thou  art  my  own  girl!  hold 
but  in  this  humour  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
I'll  toss  thee  t'other  bushel  of  doubloons  into  thy 

portion Here,   bid  a — Come,  I'll    fetch   him 

myself — She's  in  a  rare  cue  i'faith  !  ah,  if  he  does 
but  nick  her  now  !  [Exit  Dox  Man. 

Rus.  Now,  I  ha\e  but  one  card  to  play if 

that  don't  hit,  my  hopes  are  crushed  indeed  :  if 
this  young  spark  be  not  a  downright  coxcomb,  I 

may  have  a  trick  to  turn  all  yet Dear  fortune  ! 

give  him  but  conunon  sense,  I'll  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  like  me — Here  they  come — 

[W/i/kx  airtlcssh/,  and  sings. 
I'/l  lOve  and  I'll  range 

Enter  Don  Manuel  and  Hypolita. 

Ilyp.  I'll  love  and  I'  II  change — [Sings  with  her. 

]}.  Man.  Ah,  he  has  her,  he  has  her  ! 

Hj/p.  Madam,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  hands  :  I 
find,  by  your  gaiety,  you  are  no  stianger  to  my 
business.  Perhaps  you  expected  I  should  have 
come  in,  with  a  grave  bow  and  a  long  speech  ; 
but  my  affairs  are  in  a  littlf;  more  basic  ;  there- 
fore, if  you  please,  madam,  we'll  cut  the  work 
short ;  be  thoroughly  intimate  at  the  first  sight, 
and  see  one  anothei's  humours  in  a  cjuarter  of 
an  hour,  as  \^ell  as  if  we  had  been  weary  of  them 
this  twehemonth. 

D.  Man.  Ah  ! 

lios.  Troth,  sir,  I  think  you  are  very  much  in 
tlie  riirht.  The  so<jncr  I  see  you,  the  sooner  I 
shall  know  Avhether  I  like  vou  or  not. 

Hyp.  I'sha  I  as  for  that  matter,  you'll  find  me 
a  very  fashionable  husband  ;  I  shan't  expect  my 
wife  to  be  very  fond  of  me. 

Ros.  But  I  love  to  be  in  the  fashion  too,  sir, 
in  taking  the  man  I  have  a  mind  to. 

IJi/p.  Say  you  so?  why,  then,  take  me  as  soon 
as  you  please. 

Ros.  I  only  stay  for  my  mind,  sir :  as  soon  as 
ever  that  ccjuies  to  me,  upon  my  worti  I'm  ready 
to  wait  upon  vou. 

Hi/p.  Well,  madam,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  shall 
break  no  squares Sir,  if  you'll  fmd  an  occa- 
sion to  leave  us  alone,  I  sec  we  shall  come  to  a 
right  understanding  presently. 

D.  Man.  I'll  do  it,  sir.  Well,  child,  speak  in 
thy  conscience,  is  not  he  a  pretty  fellow  ? 


Hos.  The  gentleman's  very  well,  sir  ;  but,  mc- 
thinks,  he  is  a  little  too  young  for  a  husband. 

D.  Man.  Young!  a  fiddle  !  you'll  fmd  him  old 
enough  for  a  wife,  I  warrant  ye.  Sir,  I  must  beg 
your  pardon  for  a  moment :  but  if  you  please, 
m  the  mean  time,  I'll  leave  you  my  daushter, 
and  so  pray  make  your  best  of  her. 

[Exit  Don  Manuel. 

Hi/p.  I  thank  ye,  sir.  [Hypolita  stands  some 
time  mute,  looks  carelessti/  at  Rosa  r a,  and  she 
smiles  as  in  contempt  of  ////;/.]  Why,  now,  me- 
thinks,  madam,  you  had  as  good  put  on  a  real 
smile,  for  I  am  doomed  to  be  the  happy  man, 
you  see. 

Ros.  So  my  father  says,  sir. 

Hi'p.  I'll  take  hi:j  word. 

Juw.  A  bold  man but  he'll  break  it, 

H^p.  He  won't. 

Ros.  He  nmst. 

Hi/p.  Whether  he  will  or  no  } 

Ros.  He  can't  help  it  now. 

Hj/p.  How  so,  pray  } 

Ros.  Because  he  lias  promised  you,  you  shall 
marry  me ;  and  he  has  always  promised  me,  I 
should  marry  the  man  I  could  love. 

Hj/p.  .\y — that  is,  he  would  oblige  you  to  love 
the  man  you  should  marry. 

Ros.  The  man  that  I  marry  will  be  sure  of  my 
love ;  but  for  the  man  that  marries  me mer- 
cy on  him  ! 

Hi/ji.   ISo  matter  for  that;  I'll  marry  you. 

Ros.  Come,  I  don't  belie\e  you  are  so  ill- 
natured. 

Hi/p.  ^Vhv,  dost  thou  not  like  me,  child  ? 

Ros.  Vm- No. 

Hyp.  What's  the  matter.-' 

Ros.  The  old  fault. 

Hi/p.  What.? 

Ros.  I  don't  like  you. 

Hi/p.  Is  that  all  r 

Ros.  No. 

Hi/p.  That's  hard the  rest? 

Ros.  That  you  won't  like. 

Ht/p.  I'll  stand  it try  me. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  in  short,  I  like  another :  — 
another  man,  sir,  has  got  into  my  head,  and  has 
made  such  work  there,  you'll  never  be  able  to 
set  me  to  rights  as  long  as  you  live — What  d'ye 
think  of  me  now,  sirs'  Won't  this  serve  for  a 
reason  why  vou  should  not  marry  me  ? 

Hi/p.  Um — the  reason  is  a  pretty  smart  sort 
of  a  reason,  truly:  but  it  won't  do — To  be  short 
with  ye,  madam,  I  have  reason  to  believe  T  shall 
be  disinherited  if  I  don't  marry  you. 

Ros.  And  what  have  you  reason  to  believe  you 
shall  be,  if  you  do  marry  me  r 

Hyp.  In  the  Spiuiish  fashion,  I  suppose,  jeal- 
ous to  a  degree. 

Ros.  You  may  be  in  the  English  fashion,  and 
something  else  to  a  degree. 

Hi/p.  Uh,  if  I  have  not  courage  enough  to  pre- 
vent that,  madam,  let  tlic  world  think  me,  in  the 
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English  city  fashion,  content  to  a  degree.  Now, 
here  in  Spain,  child,  \vc  liavc  such  things  as  back 
rooms,  barred  windows,  hard  fare,  poison,  dag- 
gers, bolts,  chains,  and  so  forth. 

Ros.  Ay,  sir;  and  there  are  such  things  as 
bribes,  plots,  shams,  letters,  lies,  walls,  ladders, 
keys,  confidants,  and  so  forth. 

Ht/p.  Iley !  a  very  complete  regiment  indeed  ! 
what  a  world  of  service  might  tliese  do  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  with  a  woman's  courage  at  the 
Jiead  of  them  !  Really,  madam,  your  dress  and 
humour  have  the  prettiest  loose  French  air, 
something  so  quaiiry,  that,  let  me  die,  madam,  I 
believe  in  a  month  1  should  be  apt  to  poison  ye. 

Ros.  So,  it  takes  !  [Aside]  And,  let  ine  die, 
:sir,  I  ielieve  I  should  be  apt  to  deserve  it  of  ye. 

Ht/p.  I  shall  certainly  do  it. 

Ros.  It  must  be  in  my  breakfast,  then for  I 

should  certainly  run  away  before  the  wedding- 
dinner  came  up. 

Hi/p.  That's  over-acted ;  but  I'll  startle  her. 
[Aside.]  Then  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  a  Spanish 
husband  maybe  provoked  as  well  as  a  wife. 

Ros.  My  life  on't,  his  revenge  is  not  half  so 
sweet !  and  if  she's  provoked,  'tis  a  thousand  to 
one  but  she  licks  her  lips  before  she's  nailed  in 
her  coffin  ! 

H^p.  You  are  very  gay,  madam. 

Ros.  I  see  nothing  to  fright  me,  sir,  for  I  can- 
not believe  you'll  marry  me  now- 1  have  told 

you  my  humour :  if  you  like  it,  you  have  a  good 
stomach. 

Hi/p.  Whv,  truly,  you  may  probably  lie  a  little 
heavy  upon  it,  but  I  can  better  digest  you  than 
poverty :  As  for  your  inclination,  I'll  keep  your 
body  honest,  however  ;  that  shall  be  locked  up  ; 
and  if  you  don't  love  me,  then — I'll  stab  you. 

Ros.  With  what?  your  words?  it  must  be 
those  you  say  after  the  priest,  then — You'll  be 
able  to  do  very  little  that  will  reach  my  heart, 
I  assure  ye. 

•  Hi/p.  VV'ell,  well,  madam,  you  need  not  give 
yourself  half  this  trouble ;  I  am  heartily  convin- 
ced you  will  make  the  danmed'st  wife  that  ever 
poor  dog  of  a  husband  wished  at  the  devil :  but 
really,  madam,  you  are  very  unfortunate ;  for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  mighty  pains  you  have 
taken,  you  have  met  with  a  positive  coxcomb, 
that's  still  just  fool  and  stout  enough  to  marry 
you. 

Ros.  'Twill  be  a  proof  of  your  courage,  indeed. 

H^p.  Madam,  you  rally  very  well,  'tis  confess- 
ed :  but  now,  if  you  please,  we'll  be  a  little 
serious. 

Ros,  I  think  I  am — What  does  he  mean  ? 

[Aside. 

Hi/p.  Come,  come,  this  humour  is  as  much  af- 
fected as  my  own  :  I  could  no  more  bear  tlie 
qualities  you  say  you  have,  than  I  know  you  are 
guilty  of  them  -.  your  pretty  arts  in  striving  to 
avoid,  have  charmed  me.  Had  you  been  pre- 
cisely coy,  or   over-modest,   your  virtue,   then. 
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might  have  been  suspected  :  your  shewing  me 
what  a  man  of  sense  should  hate,  convinces  me 
you  know,  too,  what  he  ought  to  love ;  and  she, 
that's  once  so  well  acquainted  with  the  charms 
of  virtue,  riever  can  forsake  it.  I  both  admire 
and  love  you  now ;  you  have  made,  what  only 
was  my  interest,  my  happiness.  At  my  first  view, 
I  woo'd  you  only  to  secure  a  sordid  fortune, 
which  now  I,  overjoyed,  could  part  with,  nay, 
with  my  life,  with  any  thing,  to  purchase  your 
unrivalled  heart. 

Ros.  Now  I  am  plunged  indeed !  [Aside.] 
Well,  sir,  I  own  you  have  discovered  me ;  and, 
since  you  have  obliged  me  to  be  serious,  I  now, 
from  my  sincerity,  protest  my  heart's  already 
given,  from  whence  no  power  nor  interest  shall 
recall  it. 

Hi/p.  I  hate  my  interest,  and  would  owe  no 
power  or  title,  but  to  love. 

Ros.  If,  as  you  say,  you  think  I  find  a  charm 
in  virtue,  you'll  know,  too,  there's  a  charm  in 
constancy.  Yon  ouglit  to  scorn  me,  should  I 
flatter  you  with  hope,  since  now  you  are  assured 
I  must  be  false  before  I  can  be  yours.  If  what 
I  have  said  seems  cold,  or  too  neglectful  of  your 
merit,  call  it  not  ingratitude  or  scorn,  but  faith 
unmoved,  and  justice  to  the  man  I  love. 

Hj/p.  Death!  I  have  fooled  away  my  hopes: 
she  must  consent,  and  soon,  or  yet  I'm  lost. 

[Aside. 

Ros.  He  seems  a  little  thouglitful ;  if  he  has 
honour,  there  may  yet  be  hopes.  [Aside. 

Ht/p.  It  must — it  can  be  only  so  ;  that  way  I 
make  her  sure,  and  serve  my  biother,  too.  [Aside.] 
Well,  madam,  to  let  you  see  I'm  a  friend  to  love, 
though  love's  an  enemy  to  mc,  give  me  but  a 
seeming  proof  that  Octavio  is  the  undisputed 
master  of  your  heart,  and  I'll  forego  the  power 
your  father's  obligations  give  me,  and  throw  my 
hopes  into  his  arms  with  you. 

Ros.  Sir,  you  confound  me  with  this  goodness  ! 
A  proof !  is  it  possible?  will  that  content  ye? 
Command  mc  to  what  proof  you  please;  or,  if 
you'll  trust  to  my  sincerity,  let  these  tears  of  joy 
convince  you.  Here,  on  n^y  knees,  by  all  ray 
hopes  of  peace,  T  swear 

Ht/p.  Hold  !  swear  never  to  make  a  husband, 
but  Octavio. 

Ros.  I  swear,  and  Heaven  befriend  rae  as  I 
keep  this  vow  inviolate  ! 

Ht/p.  Rise,  madam  ;  and  now  receive  a  secret 
wMch  I  need  not  charije  you  to  be  careful  of, 
since,  as  well  vour  quiet  as  my  own  depends  upon 
it.  A  little  common  prudence  between  us,  in  all 
probability,  before  night,  may  make  us  happy  in 
our  secret  wishes. 

Ros.  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  sure  you  are  some 
angel  sent  to  my  deliverance. 

Ht/p.  Truly,  niadam.  I  have  been  often  told 
so  ;  but,  like  niost  angels  of  my  kind,  there  is  a 
mortal  man  in  the  world,  \\ho,  I  ha\e  a  great 
mind  should  know  tint  I  am — but  a  woman. 
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jRt)s.  A  woman  !  are  not  you  Don  Philip  ? 

Hi/p.  His  shallow,  madam,  no  more ;  I  just 
run  hitore  hini — nay,  and  after  him,  too. 

lias.  I  am  contoimdcd — a  woman  ! 

H>/p.  As  arrant  a  woman,  from  toji  to  toe,  as 
ever  man  run  mad  for. 

Ros.  Nay,  then,  you  are  an  aiitrel. 

Hi/p.  ferhaps,  you'll  think  me  little  a  kin  to 
one  at  least.  Oetavio,  madam,  your  lo\er,  is  my 
brother;  my  name  Hypolita;  my  story  you  shall 
know  at  leisure. 

Ros.  Uvpolita  !  nay,  then,  from  what  you've 
said,  and  what  I  have  heard  Oetavio  say  of  you, 
I  siuess  your  story  :  but  this  was  so  extravagant 
a  thought. 

Hi/p.  That's  true,  madam,  it — it— it  was  a  lit- 
tle round  about,  indetd  ;  I  mi^ht  have  found  a 
nearer  way  to  Don  Philip;  but  these  men  are 
such  testy  thins^s,  they  can  ne\er  stay  one's 
time  ;  always  in  haste,  just  as  they  please  ;  now 
we  are  to  look  kind,  then  <jrave ;  now  soft,  then 
sincere — I'iddlcslick  !  when,  may  be,  a  woman 
has  a  new  suit  of  knots  on  her  head — so,  if  we 
happen  not  to  V)e  in  their  humour,  forsooth,  then 
we  coquette,  and  are  proud  and  vain,  and  then 
they  are  to  turn  to  fools,  and  tell  us  so  ;  then, 
one"  ponts  and  the  other  hutfs  ;  and  you  sec  there 

is  su'  h  a  plague,  that 1  don't  know one 

does  not  care  to  be  rid  of  them  neither. 
Ros.   A  very  generous  confession  ! 
IIi/p.  Well,  madam,  now  you  know  me  tho- 
rou'jilv,  1  hope  you'll   think  me  as  fit  for  a  hus- 
band as  another  woman. 

Ros.    i'hcn  I  must  marry  ye? 
Hi/p.  Ave,  and  speedily,  too  ;  for  T  expect  Don 
Phnip  cverv  moment,  and,  if  we  don't  look  about 
us,  he  will  be  apt  to  forbid  the  banns. 
Ros.  If  lie  comes,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

//(//).  I  am  provided  for  him Here  comes 

vour  t'ather he's   secure.      Come,    put  on  a 

tlumb,  consenting  air,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Ros.  Well,  this  getting  the  better  of  my  wise 
papa  won't  be  the  least  part  of  my  satisfaction. 

Enter  Don  Manuel. 

D.  Man.  So,  son,  how  does  the  battle  go 
now?  Have  you  cannonaded  stoutly  ?  Does  she 
crv  quarter  ? 

Hi/p.  Mv  dear  father!  let  me  embrace  your 
knees ;  mv  life's  too  poor  to  make  you  a  return  ; 
vou  have  tiiven  me  an  empire,  sir;  I  would  not 
chaniie  to  be  grand  signior. 

D.  MiiJi.  Ah,  rogue  !  he  has  done  it,  he  has 
done  it ;  he  has  her  !  ha  !  is't  not  so,  my  littk' 
champion  ? 

Hi/p.  \'ictoria,  sir  !  the  town's  my  own.  Look 
here  !  and  here,  sii" !  thus  have  I  been  plunder- 
inc  this  half  hour;  and  tlius,  and  thus,  and  thn>, 
till  mv  lips  ache  again.  [Kisses  hrr. 

D. Man.  Ah  !   give  me  the  great  cliair J 

Cannot  bear  my  joy You   rampant  rogue ! 


coidd  not  ve  give  the  poor  girl  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  warning? 

Hi/p.  Mv  charmer  !  [EivbracingliosAnA. 

D.  Mu)i.  Ah,  my  cares  are  over  ! 
Hi/p.  ( )h,   I   told  you,  sir ;  hearts  and  towns 
are  never  too  strong  for  a  surprise. 

D.  J\lati.  Prithee,  be  quiet,  1  hate  the  sight  of 
ve — Rosara  !  come  hither,  you  wicked  thing; 
conie  hither,  I  say. 

Ros.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well  pleased,  sir. 
D.  Man.  ()h,  I  cannot  live—  I  cannot  live  it; 
it  pours  upon  me  like  a  torrent ;  I  am  as  full  as  a 

bumper it  runs    over  :it  my  eyes ;    I  shall 

choke Answer  me  two  questions,  and  kill  me 

outright. 

Ros  Any  thing  that  will  make  you  more  plea- 
sed, sir. 

X).  Man.  Are  you  positively  resolved  to  marry 
this  gentleman  ? 

Ros  Sir,  I  am  convinced  'tis  the  first  match 
that  can  make  me  happy. 

7).  J\Ian.  I  am  the  misorablest  dog  alive 

and  I  warrant  you  are  willing  to  marry  him  to- 
morrow morning,  if  I  slxnild  ask  you  ? 

7>'os.  Sooner,  sir,  if  you  think  it  necessary. 
D.  Alan.  Oh,  this  malicious  jade  has  a  mind 

to   destroy  me  all  at  once Ye  cursed  toad  ! 

how  did  you  do  to  get  in  with  her  so  ? 

[To  Hypolita, 
Ros.  Come,  sir,  take  heart ;  your  joy  won't  be 
alwavs  so  troublesome. 

D.  Man.  You  lie,  iiussy,  I  shall  be  plagued 
with  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Ht/p.  You  must  not  live  above  two  hours,  then. 

[Jsif/e. 

D.  JMan.  I  warrant  this  raking  rogue  will  get 

her  with  child,  to(; — I  shall  have  a  young  squab 

Spaniard  upon   my   lap,   that  will  so  grandpapa 

me  !  Well,  what  want  you,  gloom.y  face  ? 

Enfcr  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  here's  a  gentleman  desires  to  speak 
with  you ;  he  says  he  comes  from  Seville. 

I).  Man.  From  Seville  !  Ha  !  prithee,  let  him 
go  thither  asxain — tell  him,  I  am  a  little  busy  a- 
bout  being  overjoyed. 

Hi/p.  My  life  on  it,  sir,  this  must  be  tlie  fellow 
that  my  servant  told  you  of,  employed  by  Oeta- 
vio. 

D.  Man.  Very  likely. 

Enter  Tuappanti. 

Trap.  Sir,  sir \ews,  n'-ws  ! 

I).  Man.  Aye,   this  fellow  has  a  good  merry 

face,  now 1  like  him.     Well,  what  dost  thou 

say,  lad  ? Rut,  hold,  sirrah  !    has  any   body 

told  thee  how  it  is  with  me? 

Trap.  Sir  ? 

D.  Man.  Do  you  know,  puppy,  that  I  am  rea^ 
dy  to  cry  ? 

Trap.  Cry,  sir  !  for  what  ? 

D.  Man. '  Jov  !   .joy  !    you  wlulp  ;    my  care* 
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are  over;  madam's  to  marry  your  master,  sirrah, 
and  I  am  as  wet  with  jov  as  if  I  had  been 
thrown  into  a  sea  full  of  good-luck.  Why  don't 
you  crv,  do"  ? 

Trap.  Uh  !  Well,  sir,  I  do — But  now,  if  you 
please,  let  me  tell  you  iny  business. 

D.  Man.  Well,  what's  the  matter,  sirrah  ? 

Trap.    Nay,  no   great  matter,  sir  ;  only 

Slylooks  is  come,  that's  all. 

D.  Man.  Slylooks  !  w  hat,  the  bamboozler  ! — 
ha,  ha ! 

Trap.  He,  sir,  ho. 

D.  Man.  I'm  glad  of  it,  faifh — now  I  shall 
have  a  little  diversion  to  moderate  my  jov — I'll 
wait  on  the  gentleman  myself — Don't  you  be  out 

of  the  way,  son;  I'll  be  with  ye  presently Oh 

my  jaws  !  this  lit  will  carry  me  off.  Ye  dear 
toad  !  good-bye.  [Exit. 

Hi/p.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  old  gentleman's  as  mer- 
ry as  a  fiddle ;  how  he'll  start  when  a  string 
snaps  in  the  middle  of  his  tune  ! 

Ros.  At  least,  we  shall  make  him  cliange  it,  I 
believe. 

Hup.  That  we  shall ;  and  here  comes  one 
that's  to  play  upon  him. 

Enter  Flora,  hastily. 

Flo.  Don  Philip,  where  are  you  '  I  must  needs 
speak  with  ye.  Begging  your  ladyship's  par- 
don, madam.  [Whispers  Hypolita.]  Stand 
to  your  arms  ;  the  enemy's  at  the  gate,  faith  : — 
but  I've  just  thought  of  a  sure  card  to  win  the 
lady  into  our  party. 

Ros.  Who  can  this  youth  be  she  is  so  familiar 
with?  he  must  rercainiy  know  her  business  here, 
and  she  is  reduced  to  trust  him.  What  odd 
Chings  we  women  are  !  never-  to  know  our  own 


minds.  How  very  humble  now  has  her  pride 
made  her ! 

Hyp.  [To  Flora.]  I  like  your  advice  so  well, 
that,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have  made  bold  to 
take  it  before  you  gave  it  me. 

Flo.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Hyp.  Come,  I'll  introduce  ve. 

Flo.  Then,  the  business  is  done. 

Hi/p.  Madam,  if  your  ladyship  pleases. 

[To    RoSARAi 

Ros.  Is  this  gentleman  vour  friend,  sir  ? 

Hyp.  This  friend,  madam,  is  my  gentlewoman, 
at  your  service. 

Ros.  Gentlewoman  !  What,  are  we  all  goin<y 
into  breeches,  then  ? 

Flo.  That  used  to  be  my  post,  madam,  when 
I  w  ore  a  needle ;  but,  now  I  have  got  a  sword  by 
my  side,  1  "^hall  be  proud  to  be  your  ladyship's 
humble  servant. 

Ros.  Troth,  I  think  it's  a  pity  you  should  ei- 
ther of  you  ever  part  with  your  swords  :  I  never 
saw  a  prettier  couple  of  adiuit  cavaliers  in  my 
life.  ^ 

Flo.  Egad,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  madam ; 
but,  methinks,  these  breeches  give  me  such  a 
nettled  air,  I  cannot  help  fancying  but  that  I 
left  my  sex  at  home  in  my  petticoats. 

Hyp.  Why,  faith,  for  aught  I  know,  hadst  thou 
been  born  to  breeches  instead  of  ^fille  de  chain- 
lyre,  fortune  might  have  made  thee  a  beau  gur^oit 

at  the  head  of  a  regiment But  hush  !  there's 

Don  Philip  and  the  old  gentleman  :  we  must  not 
be  seen  yet.  If  you  please  to  retire,  madam,  I'll 
tell  vou  how  we  intend  to  deal  with  them. 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart Come,  ladies • 

Gentlemen — I  beg  your  pardon.  [Exeunt. 


ACT     IV 


SCENE  I. — Continues. 

Fnfer  Dox  Manuel  and  Don  Philip. 

D.  Man.  Well,  sir;  and  so  you  were  robbed 
of  your  portmanteau,  you  say,  at  Toledo,  in 
which  are  all  your  letters  and  writings  rclatini; 
to  your  marriage  with  my  daughter,  and  that's 
the  reason  you  are  come  without  them. 

D.  Phi.  I  thought,  sir,  you  might  reasonably 
take  it  ill  I  sliould  have  lain  a  week  or  two  in 
town,  without  paying  vou  my  duty.  I  was  not 
robbed  of  the  resjard  I  owe  my  father's  friend  ; 
that,  sir,  I  have  lirought  with  me,  and  'twould 
have  been  ill  manners  not  to  have  j)aid  it  at  my 
first  arrival. 

D.  Man.   Ah,  how  smooth  the  spark  is  ! 

[Aside.]  Well,  sir,  I  am  pretty  considerably  glad 
to  see  you  ;  but,  [  hope,  you'll  excuse  me  if,  in  a 
matter  of  this  consequence,  I  seem  a  little  cau- 
tious. 


D.  Phi.  Sir,  I  sha'nt  propose  any  immediate 
progress  in  my  affair,  till  you  receive  fresh  advice 
from  iny  father ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  think 
myself  obliired  by  the  bare  freedom  of  your 
house,  and  such  entertainment  as  you'd,  at  least, 
afford  a  common  stransier. 

D.  Man.  Impudent  rogue  !  the  freedom  of 
my  house  !  yes,  that  he  may  be  always  at  hand 
to  secure  the  main  chance  for  my  friend  Octa- 
vio^-But  now  I'll  have  a  touch  of  the  bamboozle 
with  him.  [Aside.]  Look  ye,  sir,  while  I  see  no- 
thing to  contradict  what  you  say  you  are,  d've 
see,  you  shall  find  me  a  gentleman. 

D.  Phi.  So  my  father  told  me,  sir. 

D.  Man.  But,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  d'ye 
sec,  a  man's  honesty  is  not  always  written  in  hi* 
face ;  and  rbegiiing  your  pardon)  if  you  should 
prove  a  damned  rogue  now,  d'ye  see? 

D.  Phi.  Sir,  I  cannot,  in  reason,  take  any 
thing  ill,  that  proceeds  only  from  your  caution. 

D.  Man.  Civil  rascal  !    [Aside.]  No,  no,   a? 
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you  say,  I  hope  you  won't  tal^e  it  ill  nciiher; 
for  how  do  I  know,  you  know,  but  what  you  tell 
nic  (begging  your  pardon  again,  sir,)  may  be  all 
a  lie  ! 

D.  Phi.  Another  man,  indeed,  miirht  sav  the 
same  to  you  ;  but  I  sIkiII  take  it  kindly,  sir,  if 
you  suppose  me  a  villaiu  no  ofteuer  than  you 
have  occasion  to  suspe(  t  me. 

D.  J\Ian.  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  man  of  honour, 
it  is  confessed  ;  but  fbciriiing  your  pardon  again, 
sir,)  so  may  a  rascal  too,  sometimes. 

D.  Phi.  Hut  a  man  of  honour,  sir,  can  never 
speak  like  a  rascal. 

1).  Man.  Why,  then,  with  your  honour's  leave, 
sir,  is  there  nobody  here  in  jNIadrid  that  knows 
you  ? 

D.  Phi.  Sir,  I  never  saw  Madrid  till  withm 
these  two  hours,  though  there  is  a  gtntlem.an  in 
town  that  knew  me  intimately  at  Seville.  I  met 
him  by  accident  at  the  inn  where  I  alighted ;  he's 
known  here  ;  if  it  will  gi\e  you  any  present  satis- 
faction, I  believe  I  could  easily  produce  him  to 
vouch  for  me. 

I).  Man.  At  the  inn,  say  ye,  did  you  meet 
this  gentleman  ?  What's  his  name,  pray  ? 

D.  Phi.  Octavio  Cruzado. 

jD.  Man.  Ha,  my  bully  confessor  !  this  agrees 
word  for  word  with  honest  Trappanti's  intelli- 
gence  [Aside.^ Well,  sir,  and  pray  what 

does  he  siive  vou  for  this  job .'' 

D.  Phi.  Job,  sir  ! 

J).  Man.  Ay,  that  is,  do  you  undertake  it  out 
of  good  fellowship,  or  arc  you  to  have  a  sort  of 
fellow-feeling  in  the  matter.' 

D.  Phi.  Sir,  if  you  believe  me  to  be  the  son 
of  Don  Fernando,  I  must  tell  ye,  your  manner 
of  receinng  me  is  what  you  ought  not  to  sup- 
pose can  please  him,  or  I  can  thank  you  for ; 
jf  you  think  me  an  impostor,  I'll  ease  you  of 
the  trouble  of  suspecting  me,  and  leave  your 
house,  till  I  can  bring  better  proofs  who  I 
am. 

D,  Man.  Do  so,  friend ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  d'ye  see,  pray  give  my  humble  serxice  to 
the  politician,  and  tell  him,  that  to  your  certain 
knowledge  the  old  fellow,  the  old  rogue,  and  the 
old  put,  d'ye  see,  knows  liow  to  bamboozle  as  w  ell 
as  himself. 

D.  Phi  Politician  !  and  baml)Oozlc !  l^ray, 
sir,  let  me  understand  you,  that  I  may  know  how 
to  answer  you. 

1).  Man.  Come,  come,  don't  be  discouraged, 
fHend——— sometimes,  you  know,  tiie  strongest 
wits  nmsi  fail.  Yon  have  an  admirable  head, 
it  is  confessed,  with  as  able  a  face  to  it  as  ever 
stuck  upon  two  shoulders  ;  but  who  the  dc\ il 
can  help  ill  luck  .?  for  it  happens  at  this  time, 
d'ye  see,  that  it  won't  do. 

J).  J 'hi.  Won't  do,  sir  ? 

I).  Man.  Nay,  if  you  won't  understand  me 
now,  here  comes  an  honest  fellow  that  will  speak 
you  point  blank  to  the  matter. 


Enter  Trappa'Nti. 

Come  hither,  friend  ;  dost  thou  know  this  gentle- 
man .'' 

Trap.  Bless  m(,  sir  !  is  it  you?  Sir,  this  is  my 
old  master  I  lived  with  at  Seville. 

1).  Phi.  I  remember  thee ;  thy  name's  Trap- 
panli ;  thou  w ert  iny  servant  when  I  fust  went 
to  travel. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  and  about  twenty  months  after 
you  came  home,  too. 

]).  Phi.  You  sec,  sir,  this  fellow  knows  me. 

I).  Man.  Oh,  I  never  questioned  it  in  the 
least,  sir  !  Prithee,  what's  this  worthy  gentleman's 
name,  friend  ? 

IVap.  Sir,  your  honour  has  heard  me  talk  of 
him  a  thousand  times;  his  name,  sir — his  name 
is  Guzman:  his  father,  sir,  old  Don  Guzman,  is 
the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  Seville,  was  the  very 
person  that  drew  up  the  settlemci.t  and  articles 
of  my  master's  marriage  with  your  honour's 
daughter  :  this  gentleman  knows  all  the  par- 
ticulars as  well  as  if  he  had  drawn  them  up  him- 
self: but,  sir,  I  hope  there's  no  mistake  in  theiij 
that  may  defer  the  marriage. 

D.  Phi.  Confusion  ! 

1).  ]\hin.  Now,  sir,  what  sort  of  answer  d'ye 
think  fit  to  make  me} 

D.  Phi.  Now,  sir }  that  Fm  obliged,  in  honour, 
not  to  leave  your  house  till  I  at  least  have  seen 
the  villain  that  calls  himself  Don  Philip,  that  has 
robbed  me  of  my  portmanteau,  and  would  you, 
sir,  of  your  honour  and  your  daughter — As  for 
this  rascal — 

Trap.  Sir,  I  demand  protection. 

[Puns  behind  Dox  MAXfrr, 

D.  ]\Ian.  Hold,  sir ;  since  you  are  so  brisk, 
and  in  my  own  house,  too — call  your  master, 
friend  :  you'll  find  we  have  swords  within  can 
match  you. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  I  may  cliance  to  send  you  one 
will   take   down  your  courage. 

[Exit  Tkappanti. 

D.  Phi.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir;  T  must  con- 
fess the  villany  I  saw  designed  against  my  father's 
friend  had  transported  me  beyond  <rood  man- 
ners; but  be  assured,  sir,  use  me  henceforward 
as  you  please,  I  will  detect  it  though  I  lose  my 
life.  Nothing  shall  atlVont  me,  now,  till  I  have 
proved  myself  your  friend  indeed,  and  Doo 
Fernando's  son. 

D.  Man.  Nay,  look  ye,  sir,  I  will  be  very 
civil,  too — I  won't  say  a  word — you  shall  e'en 
sfji"iabble  it  out  by  yourselves ;  not  but,  at  the 
same  time,  thou  art  to  me  the  merriest  fellow 
that  ever  1  saw  in  my  life. 

Enter  IIypolita,  Flora,  and  TnAPPANTi. 

Hi/p.  WMio's  this  that  dares  usurp  my  name, 
and  calls  himself  Don  Philip  de  las  'I'orrcs .'' 

D.  Phi.  iiu  !  this  is  a  young  competitor  in- 
deed !  [Aside. 
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Flo.  Is  this  the  <rentleman,  sir  ? 

1).  Man.  Yes,  yes ;  that's  lie  :  ha,  ha ! 

D.  Phi.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  the  man  who,  but  this 
morning,  lost  tliat  name  upon  tlie  road.  I'm  in- 
formed an  impudent  young  rascal  has  picked  it 
out-of  some  writings  in  the  portmanteau  he  rob- 
bed me  of,  and  has  brought  it  hither  before  me. 
D'ye  know  any  such,  sir  ? 

Flo.  The  fellow  really  does  it  very  well,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Oil,  to  a  miracle  !  [Aside 

Ht/p.  Prithee,  friend,  how  long  dost  thou 
expect  thv  impudence  will  keep  thee  out  of  gaol? 
Could  not  the  coxcomb,  that  put  thee  upon  this, 
inform  thee,  too,  that  this  gentleman  was  a  ma- 
gistrate ? 

D.  Man.  Well  said,  my  little  champion. 

D.  Phi.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  child,  that  might 
as  well  put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  own  condition ; 
for,  suppose  thy  wit  and  impudence  should  so  far 
succeed,  as  to  let  thee  ruin  this  gentleman's  fa- 
mily, by  really  marrying  his  daughter,  thou  cans't 
not  but  know  'tis  impossible  thou  shouldst  enjoy 
her  long ;  a  \ery  few  days  must  unavoidably  dis- 
cover thee  :  in  the  mean  time,  if  thou  wilt  spare 
me  the  trouble  of  exposing  thee,  and  generously 
confess  thy  roguery,  thus  far  I'll  forgive  thee  ; 
but,  if  thou  still  proceedest  upon  his  credulity  to 
a  marriage  with  the  lady,  don't  flatter  thyself 
that  all  her  fortune  shall  buy  off  my  evidence ; 
for  I'm  bound  in  honour,  as  well  as  law,  to  hang 
thee  for  the  robbery. 

Hi/p.  Sir,  you  are  extremely  kind. 

Flo.  Very  civil,  'egad. 

Hi/p.  But  may  not  I  presume,  my  dear  friend, 
this  wheedle  was  offered  as  a  trial  of  this  gentle- 
man's credulity?  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 

D.  Man.  Indeed,  my  friend,  'tis  a  very  shal- 
low one.  Canst  thou  think  I'm  such  a  sot  as  to 
believe,  that,  if  he  knew  'twere  in  thy  power  to 
hang  him,  he  would  not  have  run  away  at  the 
first  sight  of  thee  ? 

Trap.  Aye,  sir,  he  must  be  a  dull  rogue  in- 
deed, that  would  not  run  away  from  a  halter — 
Ila,  ha,  ha ! 

[All  laugh. 

D.  Phi.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  I  begin  now 

to  be  a  little  sensible  of  my  folly 1  perceive 

this  iicntleman  has  done  his  business  with  you  ef- 
fectually :  however,  sir,  the  duty  I  owe  mv  fa- 
ther obliges  me  not  to  leave  your  cause,  though 
I'll  leave  your  house  immediately.  When  you 
see  me  next,  you'll  know  Don  Philip  from  a 
rascal. 

I).  Man.  Ah,  'twill  be  the  same  if  I  know  a 
rascal  from  Don  Philij) !  Rut,  if  you  please,  sir, 
never  give  yourself  any  further  trouble  in  this 
business;  for  what  you  have  done,  d'ye  see,  is  so 
far  from  interrupting  my  daughter's  marriage, 
that,  with  this  gentleman's  leave,  I'm  resolved  to 
fniinli  it  this  very  hoiu-;  so  that,  when  you  see 
your  friend  the  politician,  you  must  tell  him  you 
kad  cui-sed  luck;  that's  all.     Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 


D.  Phi.  Very  well,  sir ;  I  may  have  better 
when  I  see  you  next. 

Hijp.  Look  ye,  sir,  since  your  undertaking 
(though  you  designed  it  otherwise)  has  promoted 
my  happiness,  thus  far  I  pass  it  by ;  though  I 
question  if  a  man,  that  stoops  to  do  such  base  in- 
juries, dares  defend  them  with  his  sword  :  now- 
ever,  now  at  least  you're  warned ;  but  be  assu- 
red, your  next  attempt 

D.  Phi.  Will  startle  you,  my  spark.  I  am 
afraid  you'll  be  a  little  humbler  when  you  are 
hand-cuffed.  Though  you  won't  take  ray  word 
against  him,  sir,  perhaps  another  magistrate  may 
iny  oath,  which,  because  I  see  his  marriage  is  in 
haste,  I  am  obliged  to  make  immediateiy.  If  he 
can  outface  the  law,  too,  I  shall  be  content  to  be 
the  coxcomb  then  you  think  me. 

[Exit  Don  Philip. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  poor  fellow  !  he's  resolved  td 
carry  it  off  with  a  good  face,  however.  Ha,  ha, 
ha ! 

Trup.  Aye,  sir,  that's  all  he  has  for't,  indeed. 

Hi/p.  Trappanti,  follow  him,  and  do  as  I  di- 
rected. 

[Aside  to  Trappaxtt. 

Trap.  I  warrant  ye,  sir. 

[Exit  Trappaxti. 

D.  ]\Ian.  Ha  !  my  little  champion,  let  me  kiss 
thee ;  thou  hast  carried  the  day  like  a  hero. — ■ 
Man,  nor  woman,  nothing  can  stand  before  thee. 
I'll  make  thee  monarch  of  my  daughter  immedi- 
ately. 

Hyp.  That's  the  Indies,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Well  said,  my  lad — Ah,  my  heart's 
going  to  dance  again  !  Prithee,  let's  in  before  it 
gets  the  better  of  me,  and  give  the  bride  an  ac- 
count of  thy  victory. 

PIijp-  Sir,  if  you  please  to  prepare  the  way, 
I'll  march  after  you  in  form,  and  lay  my  laurels 
at  her  feet  like  a  conqueror. 

D.  ISlan.  Say'st  tliou  so,  my  little  soldier.^ 
Why,  then,  I'll  send  for  the  priest,  and  thou  shalt 
be  married  in  triumph. 

[Exit  Don  Manuel. 

H}fp.  Now,  Flora. 

Flo.  Aye,  now,  madam,  who  says  we  are  not 
politicians?  I'd  fain  see  any  turn  of  state  ma- 
naged with  half  this  dexterity.  But  pray,  what 
is  Trappanti  detached  for  ? 

H'lp.  Only  to  interrupt  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  oirl,  till  we  are  safe  in  oiu- trenches;  for, 
should  Don  Philip  chance  to  rallv  upon  us  with 
an  Algua/il  and  a  warrant,  before  1  am  fast  tied 
to  the  ladv;  we  may  be  routed,  for  all  this. 

Flo.  Trappanti  knows  his  business,  I  hope. 

Hiip.  You'll  see  presently — but  hush  !  here 
comes  my  brother  :  poor  gentleman  !  he's  upon 
thorns,  too ;  I  have  made  Ilosara  write  him  a 
most  provoking  letter. 

Flo.  Nay,  you  ha\'c  an  admirable  genius  to 
mischief.  But  what  has  poor  O^ta^io  done  to 
you,  that  he  must  be  p'agued,  too  ? 
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Hi/p.  Well,  dear  Flora,  don't  chide ;  indeed 
this  sludl  be  the  last  day  of  my  reign.  Come, 
now,  let's  in,  kecp'up  the  old  Don's  humour,  and 
iaimli  at  him. 

F/o.  Aye,  there,  with  all  my  heart  ! 

[ExeiDtt. 

Enter  OcTAVio  zcith  a  letter,  and  Viletta. 

Oct.  Rosara  false  !  distraction  ! 

Vil.  Nay,  don't  be  in  such  a  passion. 

Oct.  Confess  it,  too  !  so  chanj;ed  within  an 
hour  ! 

Vil.  Ah,  dear  sir,  if  you  had  but  seen  how  the 
youns^  gentleman  laid  about  him,  you'd  ha'  won- 
dered how  she  held  out  so  long. 

Oct.  Death  !  'tis  impossible  ! 

[7/.  Common,  sir,  common.  I  liavc  known  a 
prouder  lady  as  nimble  as  she.  What  will  you 
lay,  that,  before  the  moon  changes,  she  is  not 
false  to  your  ri\  al } 

Oct.  Don't  torture  me,  Viletta. 
•    Vil.  Come,  sir,  take  heart;  my  life  on't, you'll 
be  the  happy  man  at  last. 

Oct.  I'hou  art  marl.  Does  she  not  tell  me 
here,  in  her  letter,  she  has  herself  consented  to 
marry  another  ?  nay,  does  not  she,  too,  insult  me 

vith   a yet  loves  me  better  than  the  person 

she's  to  marry .? 

Vil.  Insult !  is  that  the  best  you  can  make 
on't  ?  Ah,  you  men  have  such  heads  ! 

Oct.  What  dost  thou  mean.'' 

Vil.  Sir,  to  be  free  with  you,  my  mistress  is 
gjrown  wise  at  last;  my  advice,  I  perceive,  be- 
gins to  work  with  her,  and  your  business  is 
done. 

Oct.  What  was  thy  ad \  ice  ? 

Vil.  \\'liv,  to  give  the  post  of  Imsband  to  your 
rival,  and  put  you  in  for  a  deputy.  You  know 
the  business  of  the  place,  sir,  if  you  mind  it :  by 
the  help  of  a  few  good  stars,  and  a  little  moon- 
shine, there's  many  a  fair  perquisite  may  fall  in 
your  way. 

Oct.  Thou  ravest,  Viletta  !  'tis  impossible  she 
can  tall  so  low. 

Vil.  Ah,  sir,  you  cannot  think  how  love  will 
liunibie  a  body  ! 

Oct.  I'll  believe  nothing  ill  of  her,  till  hor  own 
mouth  confess  it :  she  can  never  own  this  letter : 
she  cannot  but  know  I  should  staij  her  with  re- 
proaches: therefore,  dear  X'iletta,  eas-e  nic  of  my 
torments  ;  go  tliis  moment,  and  tell  lier  I'm  u|)on 
the  rack  till  I  speak  with  her. 

Vil.  Sir,  I  dare  not  for  the  world  !  the  old 
gentleman's  with  her;  he'll  knock  my  brains 
out. 

Oct.  I'll  protect  thee  with  my  life. 

Vil.  Sir,  I  woulrl  not  vc  iiture  l(j  do  it  for — 
for — for — yes,  I  would  for  a  pistole. 

Oct.  Confound  her  ! — There,  thi  re  'tis:  dear 
Viletta,  be  my  friend  tiiis  tifne,  and  I'll  be  thine 
for  ever. 


Vil.  Now,  sir,  you  deserve  a  friend. 

[Exit  VlI.ETT.%. 

Oct.    Sure  this  letter  must  be  but  artifice,  a 

humour  to  try  how  far  my  love  can  bear and 

vet,  methinks,  she  cannot  but  know  the  impu- 
dence of  my  young  rival,  and  her  father's  impor- 
tunity, are  too  pressing  to  allow  her  any  time  to 
f(jol  away  :  and,  if  she  were  really  false,  she 
could  not  take  a  pride  in  confessing  it.  Death  ! 
I  know  not  what  to  think  :  the  sex  is  all  a  riddle, 
and  we  are  the  fools  that  crack  our  brains  to  ex- 
pound them. 

Rc-enlcr  Viletta. 

Now,  dear  Viletta ! 

Vil.  Sir,  she  begs  your  pardon  ;  they  have  just 
sent  for  the  priest ;  but  they  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  about  an  hour  hence,  as  soon  as  the  wed- 
ding's o\('r. 

Oct.  Viletta  ! 

Vil.  Sir,  she  says,  in  short,  she  cannot  possibly 
speak  with  you  now,  for  she  is  just  going  to  be 
married. 

Oct.  Death !  daggers !  blood  !  confusion  !  and 
ten  thousand  furies  ! 

Vil.  llcy-day  !  what's  all  this  for? 

Oct.  My  brains  are  turned,  Viletta. 

Vil.  Aye,  by  my  troth,  so  one  would  think,  if 
one  could  but  believe  you  had  any  at  all :  if  you 
ha\e  three  grains,  I'm  sure  you  cannot  but  know 
her  compliance  with  this  match  must  give  her  a 
little  liberty  ;  antl  can  you  suppose  she'd  desire 
to  see  you  an  hour  hence,  if  she  did  not  design 
to  make  use  of  it  ? 

Oct.  Use  of  it !  Death  !  When  the  wedding's 
over  ? 

Vil.  Dear  sir,  but  the  bedding  won't  be  over, 
and,  I  presume,  that's  the  ceremony  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  master  of. 

Oct.  Don't  flatter  me,  Viletta. 

Vil.  Faith,  sir,  I'll  be  very  plain  :  you  arc,  to 
me,  the  dullest  person  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ; 
but,  if  you  have  a  mind,  I'll  tell  her  you  won't 
come. 

Oct.  No,  don't  say  so,  Viletta. 

Vil.  Then  pray,  sir,  do  as  she  bids  von  :  don't 
stay  here  to  spoil  your  own  sport;  you'll  have 
the  old  gentleman  come  thundering  down  upon 
ye  by-and-by,  and  then  we  shall  have  ye  at 
your  ten  thousand  furies  again.  Hist !  Here's 
company  ;  good-bye  to  ye. 

[Exit  Viletta. 

Oct.  How  now,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Enter  T)oy  Puriip,  liis  szvord  drawn,  and 

TUAPPAXTI. 

D.  P/ii.  Come,  sir,  there's  no  retreating  now ; 
this  you  must  justify. 

Trap.  Sir,  I  will,  and  a  great  deal  more;  but, 
prav,  sir,  give  mo  lea\e  to  recover  my  rmirage — 
I  protest,  the  keen  looks  of  that  instrument  have 
quite  frighted  it  away.     Pray,  put  it  up,  sir. 
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D.  Phi.  Nay,  to  let  thee  see  I  had  rather  be 
thy  friend  than  enemy,  I'll  bribe  thee  to  be  ho- 
nest. Discharge  thy  conscience  like  a  man,  and 
I'll  engage  to  make  these  five  ten  pieces. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  business  will  be  done  eftec- 
tually. 

D.  Phi.  Here,  friend,  will  ye  tell  your  master 
I  desire  to  speak  with  him  ? 

Oct.  Don  Phihp ! 

D.  Phi.  Octavio !  this  is  fortunate  indeed  ! 
the  only  place  in  the  world  I  would  have  wished 
to  have  found  ye  in. 

Oct.  What's  the  inatter .? 

D.  Phi.  You'll  see  presently.  But,  prithee, 
how  stands  your  affair  with  your  mistress? 

Oct.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  can  tell  ye  ! 1 

don't  know  what  to  make  of  her ;  about  an  hour 
ago,  she  was  for  scahng  walls  to  come  at  me; 
and  this  minute — whip,  she's  going  to  marry  the 
stranger  1  told  you  of;  nay,  confesses,  too,  'tis 
with  her  own  consent;  and  yet  begs,  by  all  means, 
to  see  me  as  soon  as  her  wedding's  over.  Is  it 
not  very  pretty .? 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

D.  Phi.  Something  gay,  indeed. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  master  will  wait  on  you  presently. 

Oct.  But  the  plague  on't  is,  my  love  cannot 
bear  this  jesting.  Well,  now,  how  stands  your 
affair  ?  have  you  seen  your  mistress  yet? 

D.  Phi.  No,  I  can't  get  admittance  to  her. 

Oct.  How  so? 

D.  Phi.  When  I  came  to  pay  my  duty  here  to 
the  old  gentleman 

Oct.  Here  ! 

D.  Phi.  Ay,  I  found  an  impudent  young  ras- 
cal here  before  me,  that  had  taken  my  name  up- 
on him,  robbed  me  of  my  portmanteau,  and,  by 
virtue  of  some  papers  there,  knew  all  my  con- 
cerns to  a  tittle :  he  has  told  a  plausible  tale  to 
her  father,  faced  him  down  that  I'm  an  impostor, 
and,  if  I  don't  this  minute  prevent  him,  is  going 
lo  marry  the  lady. 

Oct.  Death  and  hell !  [Aside]  What  sort  of 
fellow  was  this  rascal? 

D.  Phi.  A  little  pert  coxcomb:  by  his  impu- 
dence and  dress,  I  guess  him  to  be  some  French 
page. 

Oct.  A  white  wig,  red  coat 

D.  Phi.  Right;  the  very  picture  of  die  little 
JEniilishman  we  knew  at  Paris. 

Oct.  Confusion  !    my  friend  at  last  my  rival, 

too Yet  hold — my  rival  is  my  friend ;  he  owns 

he  has  not  seen  her  yet [Aside. 

D.  Phi.  You  seem  concerned. 

Oct.  Undone  for  ever,  unless  dearriiilip's  still 
my  friend. 

JD.  Phi.  What's  the  matter? 


Oct.  Be  generous,  and  tell  me,  have  I  ever  yet 
deserved  your  friendship  ? 

D.  Phi.  I  hope  my  actions  have  confessed  it. 

Oct.  Forgive  my  fears,  and,  since  'tis  impos- 
sible you  can  feel  the  pam  of  lovmg  her  you  are 
engaged  to  marry,  not  having  (as  you  own)  yet 
ever  seen  her,  let  me  conjure  you,  by  all  the  ties 
of  honour,  friendship,  and  pity,  never  to  attempt 
her  more. 

D.  Phi.  You  amaze  me  ! 

Oct.  'Tis  the  same  dear  creature  I  so  passion- 
ately dote  on. 

D.  Phi.  Is  it  possible  ?  Nay,  then,  be  easy  in 
thy  thoughts,  Octavio ;  and  now  I  dare  confess 
the  folly  of  my  own :  I'm  not  sorry  thou  art  my 
rival  here.  In  spite  of  all  my  weak  philosophy, 
I  must  own,  the  secret  wishes  of  my  soul  are  still 
Hypolita's.  I  know  not  why;  but  yet,  methinks, 
the  unaccountable  repulses  I  have  met  with  here, 
look  like  an  omen  of  some  new,  though  far  dis- 
tant, hope  of  her.  I  can't  help  thinking,  that  my 
fortune  still  resolves,  spite  of  her  cruelty,  to 
make  me  one  day  happy. 

Oct.  Quit  but  Rosara,  I'll  engage  she  shall  be 
yours. 

JD.  Phi.  Not  only  that,  but  will  assist  you, 
with  my  life,  to  gain  her :  I  shall  easily  excuse 
myself  to  my  father  for  not  marrying  the  mistress 
of  my  dearest  friend. 

Oct.  Dear  Philip,  let  me  embrace  you !  But 
how  shall  we  manage  the  rascal  of  an  impostor? 
Suppose  you  run  immediately,  and  swear  the  rob- 
bery against  him  ? 

I).  Phi.  I  was  just  going  about  it;  but,  acci- 
dentally meeting  with  this  fellow,  has  luckily  pre- 
vented me,  who,  you  must  know,  has  been  chief 
engineer  in  the  contrivance  against  me;  but,  be- 
tween threats,  bribes,  and  promises,  has  confessed 
the  whole  roguery,  and  is  now  ready  to  swear  it 
against  him  :  so,  because  I  understand  the  spark 
is  very  near  his  marriage,  I  thought  this  would 
be  the  best  and  soonest  way  to  detect  him. 

Oct.  That's  right ;  the  least  delay  might  have 
lost  all :  besides,  I  am  here  to  strengthen  his  evi- 
dence; for  I  can  swear  that  you  are  the  true  Don 
Philip. 

B.  Phi.  Right. 

Trap.  Sir,  with  humble  submission,  iliat  will 
be  quite  wroncr. 

Oct.  Why  so  ? 

Trap.  Because,  sir,  the  old  gentleman  is  sub- 
stantially convinced,  that  'tis  you  who  have  put 
Don  Philip  upon  laying  this  pretended  claim  to 
his  daughter,  purely  to  defer  the  marriage,  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  might  get  an  opportunity 
to  run  away  with  her ;  for  which  reason,  sir, 
you'll  find  your  evidence  will  but  fly  in  your  face, 
and  hasten  the  match  with  your  rival. 

B.  Phi.  Ha  !  There's  reason  in  that.  All  your 
endeavours  will  but  confirm  his  jealousy  of  me. 

Oct.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Trap.  Don't  appeal  at  the  trial,  sir. 
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D.  Ph!.  By  no  means!  rather  wait  a  little  in 
tlie  street:  be  witliiii  call,  and  leave  the  luuuage- 
nient  to  me. 

Oct.  Be  careful,  dear  Philip. 

D.  Phi.  I  always  used  to  be  more  fortunate  in 
serving  my  friend  than  myself. 

Oct.  But,  hark  yc,  here  lives  an  Al^uazil  at  the 
next  house ;  suppose  1  should  send  him  to  you  to 
secure  the  spark  in  the  nuan  time  ? 

X).  Plti.  Do  so:  \vc  nuist  not  lose  a  moment. 

Oct.  1  won't  stir  from  the  door. 

1).  Plii.  You'll  soon  hear  of  me  :  away. 

[Exit  Oct. 

Trap.  So,  now  I  have  divided  the  enemy,  there 
can  be  no  srreat  danger  if  it  should  come  to  a 
battle — Basta  !  here  comes  our  party. 

D.  Phi.  Stand  aside  till  I  call  for  you. 

[Trap,  retires. 

Enter  Dox  Max  u EL. 

D.  Man.  Well,  sir,  what  service  have  you  to 
eonmiand  me  now,  pray.^ 

D.  Phi.  Now,  sir,  1  hope  my  credit  will  stand 
a  little  fairer  with  you :  ail  I  beg  is  but  your  pa- 
tient hearing. 

D.  Man.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  have  it.  But, 
then,  I  must  bes  one  favour  of  you,  too,  which  is, 
to  make  tlic  busmess  a^  short  as  you  can ;  tor  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  very  willing  to  have 
any  farther  trouble  about  it. 

D.  Phi.  Sir,  if  I  don't  now  convince  ypu  of 
your  error,  believe  and  use  me  like  a  villain  ;  in 
the  mean  time,  sir,  I  hope  you'll  tliink  of  a  pro- 
per punishment  for  the  merry  gentleman  tliat 
hatti  imposed  upon  you. 

I).  Man.  Wiih  ail  my  heart ;  I'll  leave  him  to 
thy  mercy.  Here  he  comes ;  bring  him  to  trial 
as  soon  as  you  please. 

Enter  FtORA  and  IIypomta. 

Flo.  So  !  Trippanti  has  succeeded ;  he's  come 
vvitliout  the  othcci-s.  [To  Hyp. 

lii/p.  Hearing,  sir,  you  were  below,  I  did  not 
care  to  disturb  the  family,  by  putting  the  otfic  ers 
to  the  trouble  of  a  needless  search :  let  me  see 
your  warrant ;  I'm  ready  to  obey  it. 

D.  Man.  A\,  w here's  your  otftcer? 

F/o.  I  thought  to  have  seen  him  march  in 
state,  with  an  Alguazil  before  him. 

1).  Plii.  I  was  afraid,  sir,  upon  second  thoughts, 
your  business  would  not  stay  for  a  warrant, 
though  'tis  possible  I  may  provide  for  you,  for  I 
think  this  centleman's  a  magistrate  :  in  the  mean 

lime (> !  here,  I  have  prevailed  with  an  al- 

guazil  to  wait  upon  ye. 

Enter  Alguazil. 

Alg.  Did  you  send  for  nie,  sir.' 
i).  Phi.  Ay,  secure  that  gentleman. 
D.  Man.  Hold,  hold,  sir!  all  tliintis  in  order: 
this  gentleman  is  vet  my  guest;    let  me  l)e  (irst 
acquainted  with  his  crime,  and  then  I  shall  better 


know  how  he  deserves  to  be  treated  ;  and  that 
\\c  may  have  no  hard  words  upon  one  another,  if 
you  please,  sir,  let  me  lirst  talk  with  you  in  pri- 
vate. [Thty  uhiaper. 

H_i/p.  Undone  I  that  fool  Trappanti,  or  that 
villain,  I  know  not  which,  has  at  least  mistaken 
or  belraycfl  me  !  Rujiitd  ])ast  redemption  ! 

F!o.  (Jur  alVairs,  methinks,  begin  to  look  with 
a  very  indilferent  face.  Ha  !  the  old  Don  seems 
surprised — 1  don't  like  that — What  sliall  we  do? 

}li/p.  I  am  at  my  wit's  end.  [Aside, 

F.o.  Then  we  must  cither  confess,  or  to  gaol, 
that's  positive. 

Uj/p.  I'll  rather  starve  there  than  be  discovered. 
Should  he  at  last  marry  "  ith  Kosara,  the  very 
shame  of  this  attempt  would  kill  me. 

F/o.  Death  !  what  d'ye  mean  ?  that  hanging 
look  were  enough  to  conlirm  a  suspicion  :  Vjear 
up,  for  shame  ! 

Hi/p.  Impossible  !  I  am  dashed,  confounded  : 
if  thou  hast  ai;y  courage  left,  shew  it  quickly. 
Go.  speak  before  my  fears  betray  me.        [Aside. 

]).  Alan.  If  you  can  make  this  appear  by  any 
witness,  sir,  I  confess  'twill  surpri/e  me  indeed. 

Flo.  Ay,  sir,  if  you  have  any  witnesses,  we  de- 
sire you'd  produce  ihcm. 

]).  Phi.  Sir,  I  have  a  ^vitnpss  at  your  service, 
and  a  substantial  one. Hey  I  Trappanti! 

Enter  Trappanti. 
Now,  sir,  what  think  ye  ? 

Hi/p.  Ha  !  the  rogue  winks — then  there*s  life 
again.     [Aside]     Is  this  your  witness,  sir.? 

1).  Phi.  Yes,  sir;  this  potn-  fellow,  at  last, 
it  seems,  happens  to  be  honest  enough  to  contcss 
himself  a  rogue,  and  your  accomplice. 

Hiip.  Ha,  ha ! 

D.  Phi.  Ha,  ha  !  you  are  very  merr>',  sir. 

1).  JMan.  Nay,  there's  a  jest  between  ye,  that's 
certain — But,  come,  friend,  what  say  you  to  the 
business  I  have  ye  any  proof  to  nH'cv  upon  oath, 
that  this  gentleman  is  the  true  Don  Philip,  and 
conscquentiv,  this  other  an  impostor.' 

]).  Phi.  .Speak  boldly. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir ;  but  sliall  I  come  to  no  harm,  if 
I  do  speak } 

D.  Man.  Let  it  be  the  trutli,  and  I'll  protect 
thee. 

Trap.  Are  you  sure  I  shall  be  safe,  sir.' 

J^.  Man.  I'll  give  you  my  word  of  honour : 
speak  boldly  to  the  question. 

Trap.  Well,  sir,  since  I  must  speak,  then,  in 
the  first  place,  I  desire  your  honour  would  be 
pleased  to  command  the  officer  to  secure  that 
gcntlenuin. 

D.  Man.  How,  friend  ! 

J).  Phi.  .Secure  me,  ra.scal ! 

Trap.  Sir,  if  I  can't  be  protected,  I  shall  ne- 
ver be  able  to  speak. 

J).  Man.  I  warrant  thee — What  is  it  you  say, 
friend .' 

Trap.  Sir,  as  I  was  just  now  crossing  the  street, 
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this  ccntleman,  with  a  s.neer  in  his  face,  takes  mn 
hy  the  hands,  claps  five  pistoles  in  my  pahn, 
(here  they  are)  slmts  my  list  close  upon  them ; 
my  dear  friend,  says  he,  you  must  do  Die  a  piece 
of  service ;  upon  Avhich,  sir,  I  bows  uie  to  the 
ground,  and  desired  him  to  open  his  case. 

X).  Phi.  What  means  the  rascal? 

D.  Man.  Sir,  I  am  as  much  amazed  as  you ; 
but  pray  let's  hear  him,  that  we  may  know  his 
meaning. 

Trap.  So,  sir,  upon  this  he  runs  me  over  a  Ion;; 
story  of  a  sham  and  a  flam  he  had  just  contrived, 
he  said,  to  defer  my  master's  marriage  only  for 
two  days. 

D.  Phi.  Confusion  ! 

Fh.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  let's  hear  tlie  evidence. 

Trap.  Upon  the  close  of  the  matter,  sir,  I 
found,  at  last,  by  his  elof|uence,  that  the  whole 
business  depended  upon  my  bearing  a  little  false 
witness  asrainst  my  master. 

Hi/p.  Oh,  ho  ! 

Tra^.  Upon  this,  sir,  I  began  to  demur:  sir, 
says  1,  this  business  will  never  hold  water;  don't 
let  me  undertake  it;  I  must  be;;  yoxw  pardon; 
gave  him  the  negative  shrug,  and  was  for  sneak- 
ing off"  with  the  fees  in  mv  pocket. 

D.  Man.  Very  Well !  " 

D.  Fhi.  Villain  ! 

Flo.  and  Hj/p.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Trap.  Upon  this,  sir,  lie  catches  me  fast  hold 
by  the  collar,  whips  out  his  poker,  claps  it  within 
half  an  inch  of  my  guts ;  now,  dog  !  says  he,  you 
shall  do  it,  or,  within  two  hours,  stink  upon  the 
duni::hill  vou  came  from. 

D.  Phi.  Sir,  if  tliere  be  any  faith  in  mortal 
man — 

D.  Man.  Xay,  nay,  nay,  one  at  a  time ;  you 
shall  be  heard  presently.     Go  on,  friend. 

Trap.  Having  me  at  this  advantage,  sir,  I  be- 
gan to  think  my  wit  would  do  me  more  service 
than  my  courage;  so,  prudently  pretended,  out  of 
fear,  to  comply  with  his  threats,  and  swallow  the 
perjury ;  but,  now,  sir,  being  under  protection, 
and  at  liberty  of  conscience,  I  have  honesty 
enough,  you  see,  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter. 

D.  Alan.  Ay,  this  is  evidence,  indeed  ! 

Oinii.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

D.  Phi.  Dog  !  villain  !  did  not  you  confess  to 
me  that  this  gentleman  picked  you  up,  not  three 
liours  ago,  at  the  same  inn  where  I  alighted  f 
that  he  had  owned  his  stealing  my  portmanteau 
at  Toledo  ?  that,  if  he  succeeded  to  marry  the 
lady,  you  were  to  have  a  considerable  sum  for 
your  pains;  and  these  two  were  to  share  the  rest 
of  her  fortune  between  them  ? 

Trap.  O  lud  !  O  lud  !  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  die  in 
my  bed,  these  are  the  very  words  he  tlireatencd 
to  stab  me  if  I  would  not  swear  against  my  mas- 
ter  1  told  him  at  first,  sir,   I  was   not  lit  for 

l)is  business ;  I  was  never  good  at  n  lie  in  my 
life. 
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A/g.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  this  gentleman's  sword  at 
his  breast,  out  of  my  window. 

Trap.  Look  ye  there,  sir  ! 

D.  Phi.  Damnation  ! 

Omn.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

D.  Alan.  Really,  my  friend,  thou  art  almost 
turned  fool  in  this  business :  if  thou  liadst  pre- 
vailed upon  this  wretch  to  perjure  himself,  rouldst 
thou  think  I  should  not  have  detected  him  ?  But, 
poor  man  !  you  were  a  little  hard  put  to  it,  in- 
deed ;  any  shift  was  better  than  none,  it  seems : 
you  knew  'twould  not  be  long  to  the  wedding. 
You  may  go,  friend.  [Exit  Algcazil. 

Flo.  ila,  ha  ! 

Di  Phi.  Sir,  by  my  eternal  hopes  of  peace  and 
happiness,  you're  imposed  on  !  If  you  proceed 
thus  rashly,  your  daughter  is  inevitably  ruined. 
If  vihat  I  have  said  be  not  true  in  fact,  as  hell  or 
he  is  false,  may  Heaven  brand  me  uith  the  se- 
verest marks  of  perjury  !  Defer  the  marriage  but 
an  hour. 

IJ.  Alan.  Ay,  and  in  half  that  time,  T  suppose, 
you  are  in  hopes  to  defer  it  for  altogether. 

1).  Phi.  Perdition  seize  me,  if  I  have  any  hope 
or  thought  but  that  of  serving  you  ! 

D.  Alan.  Nay,  now,  thou  art  a  downright  dis- 
tracted man — Dost  thou  expect  I  should  take  thy 
bare  word,  when  here  were  two  honest  fellows 
that  have  just  proved  thee  in  a  lie  to  thy  face? 

Enter  a  Scrvuiif. 

Ser.  Sir,  the  priest  is  come. 

X).  Alan.  Is  he  so  ?  then,  sir,  if  you  please, 
since  you  sec  you  can  do  me  no  farther  service, 
I  believe  it  may  be  time  for  you  to  go. — Come, 
son,  now  let's  wait  upon  the  bride,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  gentleman's  trouble  altogether. 

[Exit  Dox  Maxuei,. 

Hi/p.  Sir,  I'll  wait  on  ye. 

X).  Phi.  Confusion  !  I've  undone  my  friend. 

[Walks  about. 

Flo.  [Asiile.^  Trappanti !  rogue,  this  was  a 
master-piece. 

Trap.  [Aside.^  Sir,  I  believe  it  won't  be  mended 
in  haste.  [Exeunt  Flo.  and  Trap. 

Hi/p.  Sir. 

D.  Phi.  Ha !  alone  !  If  I  were  not  prevented 
now Well,  sir. 

Hi/p.  I  suppose  you  don't  think  the  favours 
you  have  designed  me  are  to  be  put  up  without 
satisfaction ;  therefore,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you 
early  to-morrow,  near  the  Prado,  with  your  sword 
in  your  hand  ;  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  I'm  a  little 
more  in  haste  to  be  the  lady's  humble  servant 
than  your's.  [Going. 

D.  Phi.  Hold,  sir  I — you  and  I  can't  part  upon 
such  easy  terms. 

Hj/p.  Sir  ! 

D.  Phi.  You  are  not  so  near  the  lady,  sir,  per- 
haps, as  you  imagine.       [D.  Pui.  locks  the  floor. 

Hj/p.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

D.  Fhi.  Speak  softly. 

3D 
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Hj/p.  I  la ! 

J).  Phi.  Come,  sir — draw. 

Hi/p.  Mv  ruin  has  now  oau^lit  nic  :  my  plots 
are  vet  unripe  for  exccntion  ;  I  must  not,  dare 
not,  let  liini  luiow  me  till  I  am  sure  at  least   he 

cannot  be  another's Tliis  was  the  very  spite 

of  fortune.  \^Asi(Jt. 

D.  Phi.  Come,  sir,  my  time's  but  short. 

Hi/p.  And  mine's  too  precious  to  be  lost  on 
anything  but  love;  besides,  this  is  no  proper 
j)lacc. 

D.  Phi.  O  !  we'll  make  shift  with  it. 

Hi/p.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  better. 

IX  Phi.  Xo,  now,  sir,  if  you  please — Draw, 
\  iliain  !  or  expect  such  usage  as  I'm  sure  Don 
Philip  would  not  bear. 

Ht^p.  A  lover,  sir,  may  bear  any  thing  to  make 
sure  of  liis  mistress — You  know  it  is  not  fear 
that 

1).  Phi.  No  evasions,  sir;  either  this  moment 
cont'ess  vour  villany,  your  name  and  fortune,  or 
expect  no  mercy. 

Hyp.  Nay,  then — within  there  ! 

J).  Phi.  Alove  but  a  step,  or  daic  to  raise  thy 
voice  beyond  a  whisper,  this  minute  is  thy  last. 
\ Seizes  her,  and  holds  his  suord  to  her  breast. 

Hj/p.S'n-\  ['rrcmbti)ig, 

]).  Phi.  \'ilhtin  !  be  quick,  confess,  or 

Hi/p.  Hold,  sir  ! 1  o\\  n  I  dare  not  fight  with 

you. 

D.  Phi.  No,  I  see  thou  art  too  poor  a  villain — 
ti)ereforc,  be  speedy,  as  thou  hopest  I'll  spare 
thy  life. 

Hi/p.  Give  me  but  a  moment's  respite,  sir. 

D.  Phi.  Dog  I  do  you  trifle  ? 

Ht/p.  Nay,  then,  sir ]Mercy,  mercy  ! 

[Throies  herself  at  his  feet. 
And,  since  I  must  confess,  have  pity  on  my  youth, 
have  pity  on  my  lo\c  ! 

D.  Phi.  'I  hy  love  !  what  art  thou,  speak  .? 

Hyp.  Unless  your  generous  compassion  spares 
me,  sure  tlie  most  wretched  youth,  that  ever  felt 
the  paiiiis  and  torments  of  a  successless  passion. 

D.  Phi.  Art  thou  indeed  a  lover,  then? — tell 
me  thy  condition  ? 

Hj/p.  Sir,  I  confess  fny  fortune's  much  inferior 
to  my  pretences  in  this  lady,  though,  indeed,  I'm 
horn  a  gentleman ;  and,  bating  this  attempt  a- 
gainst  you,  wiiich  even  the  ia>t  extremities  of  a 
ruined  love  !iave  forced  me  to,  ne'er  yet  was  guil- 
tv  of  a  deed,  or  thought,  that  could  debase  my 
birth:  but.  if  von  knew  the  torments  I  have  borne 
from  her  disdainful  pride,  the  anxious  days,  the 
l(^ng-watched  winter  nights  I  liave  endured,  to 
gain  of  her,  perhaps,  at  last  a  cold  relentless  look, 
indcefl,  you'd  pity  me  My  heart  was  so  entirely 
subdued,  the  more  she  slighted  me,  the  more  I 
loved  ;  and,  as  my  pains  increased,  grew  farther 
from  cure.  Mer  beauty  struck  me  with  that  sub- 
missive awe,  that,  when  I  dared  to  speak,  my 
words  and  looks  were  softer  than  an  infant  s 
blushes;  but,  all  these   pangs  of  my  persisting 


pa^•'<ion  still  were  vain ;  nor  showers  of  tears, 
nnr  ^^tol■ms  of  sighs,  could  melt  or  move  the 
iVo/cn  hardness  of  iicr  dead  compassion  ! 

.7^.  Phi.  How  very  near  my  condition  !  [Aside. 
Hjjp-  But  yet  so  subtle  is  the  tlame  of  love, 
spite  of  her  cruelty,  I  nourished  still  a  secret 
living  hope,  till  hearing,  sir,  at  last  she  was  (h>- 
signed  your  bride,  despair  compelled  me  to  this 
bold  attempt  of  personating  you.  Her  father 
knew  not  me,  or  my  unhappy  love  ;  I  knew,  too, 
you  ne'er  had  seen  her  face  ;  and,  therefore, 
hoped,  when  I  should  oiVcr  to  repair,  with  twice 
the  worth,  the  value,  sir,  I  robbed  you  of,  begging 
thus  low  tor  your  foriiivcness ;  I  say,  I  hoped,  ;ii 
k'a'-l,  your  gener(nis  heart,  if  ever  it  was  touched 
like  mine,  would  pity  my  distress,  and  pardon  the 
necessitated  wrung. 

J).  Phi.  Is't  possible?  hast  thou  then  loved  to 
tliis  unfortunate  degree? 

Hj/p.  Unfortmiatc,  indeed,  if  you  are  still  my 
rival,  sir ;  but,  were  you  not,  I'm  sure  you'd  pity 
uie. 

/).  Phi.  Nay,  then,  T  must  forgive  thee  ; 
\Kiiisinii  /(fr.l  for  I  have  known  too  well  the  mi- 
st'ry,  not  to  pity — any  thing  in  love. 

Hi/p.  Haxe  you,  sir,  been  unhappy  there? 
1).  P/ii.  Oh  !  thou  hast  probed  a  wound  that 
time  or  art  can  never  heal. 

Hi//).  ()  joyful  sound  I — [Aside]  Cherish  that 
generous  thought,  and  hope,  from  my  success, 
your  mistress,  or  yf)ur  fate,  may  make  you  blest 
like  me. 

1).  Phi.  Yet,  hold — nor  (latter  thy  fond  hopes 
too  tar;  tor,  though  I  pity  and  forgive  thee,  yet 
I  am  bound  in  honour  to  assist  thy  love  no  far- 
ther than  the  justice  of  thy  cause  permits. 
Hi/p.  What  mean  you,  sir? 
]J.  Phi.  You  iiuist  defer  your  marriage  with 
this  lady. 

Hi/p.  Defer  it,  sir  !  I  hope  it  is  not  her  vou 
love"! 

1).  Phi.  I  liave  a  nearest  friend  that  is  beloved, 
and  loves  her  with  an  equal  flame  to  yours;  to 
him,  my  friendship  will  oblige  me  to  he  just ;  aiul, 
yet,  in  pity  of  thy  fortune,  thus  far  I'll  be  a 
friend  to  thee;  give  up  thy  title  to  the  lady, 
and  if  her  choice  pronounces  thee  the  man,  I 
here  assure  thee,  on  my  honour,  to  resign  my 
claim,  and,  not  more  partial  to  my  friend  than 
thee,  promote  thy  happiness. 

Hi/p.  Alas,  sir !  this  is  no  relief,  hut  certain 
ruin.  I  am  too  well  assured  she  loves  your 
friend. 

1).  Phi.  1  hen,  you  confess  his  claim  the 
fairer:  her  loving  him  is  a  proof  that  he  de- 
serves her;  if  so,  you  are  bound  in  honour  to  re- 
sign her. 

Hyp.  Alas,  sir  !  women  have  fantastic  tastes, 
tliat  love  they  know  not  what,  and  hate  they 
know  not  why ;  else,  sir,  why  are  you  unfortu- 
nate ? 

D,  Phi.  I  am   unfortunate,   Ijiit   would  rallit".- 
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die  so,  than  owe  my  happiness  to  any  help  but 
an  enduring  love. 

Hj/p.  But,  sir,  I  have  endured,  you  see,  in 
vain — 

D.  Phi.  If  thoud'st  not  have  me  think  thy  storv 
false,  thy  soft  pretence  of  love  a  cheat,  to  melt 
me  into  pity,  and  invade  my  justice,  yield  ;  sub- 
rait  thy  passion  to  its  merit,  and  own  I  have  pro- 
posed thee  like  a  friend. 

Hi/p.  Sir,  on  my  knees 

D.  Phi.  Expect  no  more  from  me;  either 
comply  this  moment,  or  my  sword  sliall  force 
thee. 

Ht/p.  Consider,  sir 

D.  Phi.  Nay,  then,  discover  quick;  tell  me  thy 
name  and  family. 
Hj/p.  Hold,  sir. 
D.  Phi.  Speak,  or  thou  diest. 

[A  noise  at  the  door. 
Hi/p.  Sir,  I  will — Ha  !  they  are  entering — O, 
for  a  moment's  courage  !  Come  on,  sir  ! 

[.SV(e  breakx  from  him,   and  draws,  retiring, 
titlDoy  Manuei,,  Floha,  and  Trav- 
PANTi,  zcith  servants,  rush  in,  and  part 
them^ 
D.  Man.  Knock  him  down. 
Flo.  Part  them. 

Hijp-  Away,  rascal  I   \To  Trap,  uho  holds  her. 
Trap.  Hold,  sir  !  dear  sir  !   hold ;  you   have 
given  him  enough. 

Jii/p.  Dog !  let  me  go ;  or  I'll  cut  away  thy 
hold! 

D.  Man.  Nay,  dear  son !  hold,  we'll  find  a 
better  way  to  punish  him. 

Hi/p.  Pray,  sir,  give  me  way — a  villain,  to  as- 
sault me  in  the  very  moment  of  my  happiness  ! 

[Struggling. 
D.  Phi.  By  heaven,  sir,  he  this  moment   has 
confessed  his  villany,  and  begged  my  pardon  upon 
his  knees. 

Hi/p.  D'ye  hear  him,  sir !  I  beg  you  let  me 
go;  tliis  is  beyond  bearing. 


D.  Phi.  Thou  liest,  villain  !  'tis  thy  fear  that 
holds  thee. 

Hi/p.  Ah  !  let  me  go,  I  say. 

Trap.  Help,  ho  !  I'm  not  able  to  hold  him. 

D.  Man.  Force  him  out  of  the  room  there ; 
call  an  officer;  in  the  mean  time,  secure  him  in 
the  cellar. 

D.  Phi.  Hear  me  but  one  word,  sir. 

D.  j\[an.  Stop  his  mouth Out  with  him. 

[Thct/  hurry  him  off". 
Come,  dear  son  !  be  pacified. 

Hyp.  A  villain  !  \  Walking  in  a  heat. 

Flo.  Why  should  he  be  concerned,  now  he's 
secure  ?  such  a  rascal  would  but  contaminate  the 
sword  of  a  man  of  honour. 

D.  Man.  Ay,  son,  leave  him  to  me  and  the 
law. 

Hi/p.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  such  a  fellow  should  have 
it  in  his  power  to  disturb  me But 

Enter  Rosat-a. 

I).  ]\[an.  Look;  here's  my  daughter  in  a  fright 
to  see  for  you. 

Hi/p.  Then,  I'm  composed  again. 

[Runs  to  JIOSAHA. 

Ros.  I  heard  fighting  here ;  I  hope  you  are  not 
wounded,  sir  r 

Hyp.  I  have  no  wound  but  v.liat  the  priest  can 
heall 

D.  Man.  Ay  !  well  said,  my  little  champion  ! 

Hi/p.  Oh,  madam,  I  have  such  a  terrible  escape 
to  tell  you!  [Aside. 

Ros.  Truly,  I  began  to  be  afraid  I  should  lose 
my  little  husband  !  [Aside. 

Hyp.  Husband,  quotha  !  Get  rae  but  once 
safe  out  of  these  breeches,  if  ever  I  wear  them 
again [Aside. 

D.  Man.  Come,  come,  children,  the  priest 
stays  for  us. 

Hyp.  Sir,  we  wait  on  you.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Continues. 

Enter  Trappanti, 

Trap.  What,  in  the  name  of  roguery,  can  this 
new  master  of  mine  be  ?  he's  either  a  fool  or  be- 
witched, that's  positive. — Fyrst,  he  gives  me  fifty 
pieces  for  helping  him  to  marry  the  lady,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  wedding  is  over,  claps  me  twenty 
more  into  the  other  hand,  to  help  him  to  get  rid 
ot'  her — Nay,  not  only  that,  but  gives  me  a  strict 
charge  to  observe  his  directions  in  being  evidence 
against  him  as  an  impostor,  to  refund  all  the  lies 
I  have  told  in  his  service;  to  sweep  him  clear 
out  of  my  conscience ;  and,  now,  to  swear  the 
robbery  against  him.  What  the  bottom  of  this 
can  be,  I  must  confess,  does  a  little  puzzle  my 


wit There's  but  one  way  in  the  world  I  can 

solve  it He  must  certainly  have  some   reason 

to  hang  himself,  that  he's  ashamed  to  own  ;  and 
so  was  resolved  first  to  be  married,  that  his 
friends  might  not  wonder  at  the  occasion  !  But, 
here  he  comes,  with  his  noose  in  his  hand. 

Enter  Hvpolita  and  Rosa r a. 

Hyp.  Trappanti,  go  to  Don  Pedro ;  he  ha^ 
business  with  you. 

Ti^ap.  Yes,  sir.  [Erit  Trap. 

Ros.  Who's  Don  Pedro,  pray  ? 

Hyp.  Flora,  madam;  ho.  knows  her  yet  by  no 
other  name. 

-Ros.  Well,  if  Don  Philip  does  not  think  you 
deserve  him,  I'm  afraid  he  won't  find  anodips- 
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noiiinii  that  will  have  him  in  liastr.     But  this  last 
CM-apc  111"  vours  was  surh  a  niaster-piecc  ! 

j////).  \ay,  I  cunfcss,  hctweeu  tear  ami  shame. 
1  \M)iil(l  liavftiiveii  mv  lite  for  a  ducat. 

lios.  1  hoiiiili  I  wonder,  when  you  perceived 
hioi  so  sensibly  touched  with  his  old  passion, 
h(j\v  you  hail  patience  to  cumxal  yourself  any 
lon2(  r. 

Hi//'.  Indeed,  I  could  not  easily  have  resisted 
it,  hut  tiiat  I  knew,  if  I  had  been  discovered  be- 
iore  n)y  niairiai:e  with  you,  your  father,  to  be 
sure,  would  have  insisted  then  upon  his  cxtntract 
Avith  hiu),  which  I  did  not  know  how  far  Don 
Philip  mitrht  be  carried  in  point  of  honour  to 
keep;  I  knew,  too,  his  refusing  it  would  but  the 
more  incense  the  old  gentleman  against  my  bro- 
ther's haj)piness  witli  you;  and  1  found  myself 
obli^eil,  in  gratitude,  not  to  build  my  own  upon 
the  ruin  of  yours. 

Ros.  This  is  an  obligation  I  never  could  de- 
serve. 

Hj/j).  Your  assistance,  madam,  in  my  affair 
has  overpaid  it. 

Ros.  What's  become  of  Don  Philip?  T  hope 
you  have  not  kept  him  prisoner  all  this  while  ? 

Hi/p,  Oh,  he'll  be  released  presently  ;  Flora 
has  her  orders.     Where's  your  father,  madam .'' 

Rus.  1  saw  him  go  towards  his  closet ;  I  be- 
lieve he's  gone  to  fetch  you  part  of  my  fortune  ; 
he  seemed  in  mighty  good  humour. 

Hi/p.  We  must  be  sure  to  keep  it  up  as  high 
as  we  can,  that  he  may  be  the  more  stunned 
when  he  falls. 

lios.  With  all  my  heart :  methinks,  I  am  pos- 
sessed with  the  spirit  i>f  disobedience Now, 

could  I,  in  the  hnniour  I  am  in,  consent  to  any 
mischief  that  would  i)ut  heartily  plague  my  old 
gentleman,  for  daring  to  be  better  than  his  word 
to  Octavio. 

Hi//>.  And  if  we  don't  plague  him But  here 

he  comes. 

Enter  Don  Mantel. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  my  little  conqueror  !  let  me  em- 
brace thee  ! That  over  I  should  see  this 

day  !  this  most  triumphant  day  !  this  day  of  all 
days  in  mv  lite  ! 

//(//>.  Aye,  and  of  mv  life,  too,  sir. 

[  Vnibracing  him. 

D.  Alan.  Aye,  and  my  cares  are  (jver — now,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tiiiuk  of  the  other 
x^orld,  for  I've  done  all  mv  business  in  this;  got 
as  manv  children  as  1  could  ;  and,  now  I'm  urown 
old,  have  set  a  young  couple  to  work  that  will  do 
it  better. 

Hj/p.  I  warrant  ye,  sir,  you'll  soon  sec  whe- 
ther your  daughter  has  married  a  man  or  no. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  well  said  !  and  th.it  you  may 
never  be  out  of  humour  with  your  business,  look 
you  here,  children,  I  have  broueht  you  some 
hanbles  that  will  make  you  merry  as  lon^  as  you 
live  ;  twelve  thousand  pistoles  are  the  least  value 


of  them  ;  the  rest  of  your  fortune  shall  be  paid 
in  the  best  IJarhary  gold  to-morrcnv  morniui:. 

Hj/p.  Aye,  sir,  this  is  speaking  like  a  father  ! 
this  is  encouragement,  indeed  ! 

D.  Man.  .Much  good  may  do  thy  heart  and 
soul  with  them — and  Heaven  bless  you  together  ! 
1  ha\c  had  a  great  deal  of  care  aiul  tr(jubl<:  to 
bring  it  alxiut,  children  ;  but  thank  my  stars  'tis 
over — -'tis  o\  er  now — now,  I  nray  sleep  with  my 
doors  open,  and  never  have  my  slumbers  broken 
with  the  fear  of  rogues  and  rivals. 

Ro.s.  Don't  interrupt  him,  and  see  liow  far  his 
hmnour  will  carry  hiu). 

[T(i  IIypolita. 
1).  Man.  But  there  is  no  joy  lasting  in  this 
world ;  we  uuist  all  die,  when  we  have  done  our 
best,  sooner  or  later;  old  or  young,  prince  or 
peasant,  high  or  low,  kings,  lords,  and — couimon 
whores  nmst  die  I  nothing  certain ;  we  are  for- 
ced to  buy  one  contort  with  the  loss  of  another. 
Now  I  have  married  my  child,  I  have  lost  my 
c-ompanion^ — I  have  parted  with  my  girl — her 
heart's  gone  anoth(;r  way  now — She'll  forget  her  old 
father — I  shall  never  have  her  wake  me  more,  like 
a  cheerful  lark,  with  her  pretty  songs  in  a  morn- 
ing  1  shall  have  nobody  to  chat  at  dinner  with 

me  now,  or  take  up  a  godly  book,  and  read  me 
to  sleep  in  an  afternoon.  Ah  !  these  comforters 
are  all  gone  now  !  [Weeps. 

Hi/p.  How  very  near  the  extreme  of  one  pas- 
sion is  to  another  !  Now  he  is  tired  with  joy,  till 
he  is  downright  melancholy. 
-Ro.s-.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 
J).  JMan.  Ay,  my  child  !  now  it  comes  to  the 
test,  methinks,  1  don't  know  how  to  part  with 
thee. 

Ros.  Oh,  sir  !  we  shall  be  better  friends  than 
ever. 

1).  j\Ian.  Uh,  uh  !  shall  we  ?  wilt  thou  come 
and  see  the  old  man,  now  and  then?  Well,  Hea- 
ven bless  thee  !  give  me  a  kiss — I  must  kiss  thee 
at  parting  :  be  a  good  girl,  use  thy  husl)and  well, 
make  an  obedient  wife,  and  I  shall  die  con- 
tented. 

Jli/p.  Die,  sir  !  Come,  come,  you  have  a  great 
while  to  live — Hang  these  melancholy  thoughts  ! 
they  are  the  worst  company  in  the  world  at  a 
wedding — Consider,  sir,  \\v  arc  young;  if  you 
woidd  oblige  us,  let  us  have  a  little  life  and 
mirth,  a  j.ibilee  to-day  at  least;  stir  your  ser- 
vants; call  in  your  neighbours;  let  me  see  your 
whole  family  mad  for  joy,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Ha !  shall  we  !  shall  we  be  merry, 
then  ? 

Jf'/p-  IMcrrv,  sir !  aye,  as  begtrars  at  a  feast. 
What  !  shall  a  didl  Spanish  custom  tell  me,  when 
I  a">  the  happiest  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  shan't 
he  as  marl  as  1  have  a  mind  to  ?  Let  me  see  the 
face  of  U'lthing  to-day  but  re\  el;>,  friends,  feasts, 
and  music,  sir. 

]).  ]\lan.  t\\\  !  thou  shalt  have  thv  humour — 
thou  shalt  ha\  e  thy  humour  !  Hey,  w  itliin  there ! 
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rogues  !  dogs  !    slaves  !    wJicre  are  my  rascals  ? 
Ah,  my  joy  Hows  again 1  can't  bear  it. 

Enter  several  Servants, 

Serv.  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

D.  Man.  Call,  sir  !  aye,  sir.  What's  the  rea- 
son you  are  not  all  out  of  your  wits,  sir  !  don't 
you  know  that  your  young  mistress  is  married, 
scoundrels  ? 

1st  Ser.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  all  ready  to  be 
mad  as  soon  as  your  honour  will  please  to  give 
any  distracted  orders. 

Ht/p.  You  see,  sir,  they  only  want  a  little  en- 
couragement. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  there  shall  be  nothing  wanting 
this  day,  if  I  were  sure  to  beg  for  it  all  my  life 
after Here,  sirrah,  cook  !  look  into  the  Ro- 
man history;  see  what  Mark  Antony  had  for 
supper  when  Cleopatra  first  treated  him  cher  en- 
tire :  rogue,  let  me  have  a  repast  that  will  be  six 
times  as  expensive  and  provoking — Go. 

2d  Ser.  It  shall  be  done,  sir. 

D.  Man.  And  d'ye  hear.?  one  of  you  step  to 
jMonsieur  Vendevin,  the  king's  butler,  for  the 
same  wine  that  his  majesty  reserves  for  his  own 
drinking;  tell  him  he  shall  have  his  price  for  it. 

1st  Ser,  How  much  will  you  please  to  have, 
sir? 

D.  Man.  Too  much,  sir  :  I'll  have  every  thing 
on  the  outside  of  enough  to  day.  Go  you,  sir- 
rah, run  to  the  theatre,  and  detach  me  a  regi- 
ment of  fiddlers,  and  singers,  and  dancers ;  and 
you,  sir,  to  my  nephew,  Don  Lewis  ;  give  my  ser- 
vice, and  bring  all  his  family  along  with  him. 

Hi/p.  Aye,  sir,  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  now,  it 
begins  to  look  like  a  wedding. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  we'll  make  all  the  hair  In  the 
world  stand  an  end  at  our  joy. 

Hi/p.  Here  comes  Flora Now,  madam,  ob- 
serve your  cue. 

Enter  Flora. 

Flo.  Your  servant,  gentlemen — I  need  not  wish 
you  joy — You  have  it,  I  see — Don  Philip,  I  must 
needs  speak  with  you. 

Hi/p.  Pshaw  !  Prithee,  don't  plague  me  with 
business  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

Flo.  My  business  won't  be  deferred,  sir. 

Hifp.  Sir  ? 

Flo.  I  suppose  you  guess  it,  sir ;  and  I  must 
tell  you,  I  take  it  ill  it  was  not  done  before. 

Hi/p.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Flo.  Your  ear,  sir.  [Tliei/  uhisper. 

D.  Man.  What's  the  matter  now,  trow  ? 

Hos.  The  gentleman  seems  very  free,  me- 
thinks. 

B.  Man.  Troth,  I  don't  like  it. 

Ros.  Don't  disturb  them,  sir — We  shall  know 
all  presently. 

Hi/p.  But  what  have  you  done  with  Don  Phi- 
lip ?  ■ 

Flo,  I  drew  the  servants  out  of  the  way,  while 


he  made  his  escape ;  I  saw  him  very  busy  in  the 
street  with  Ucta\  io  and  another  gentleman  ; 
Trappanti  dogged  them,  and  brings  me  word  they 
just  now  went  into  the  Corrigidore's  in  the  next 
street — therefore,  what  we  do,  we  must  do  quick- 
ly. Come,  come,  put  on  your  fighting  face,  and 
I'll  be  with  them  presently.  \^Aside. 

Hi/p.  \^AloudP\  Sir,  I  have  offered  you  very 
fair ;  if  you  don't  think  so,  I  have  married  the 
lady,  and  take  your  course. 

Flo.  Sir,  our  contract  was  a  full  third;  a  third 
part's  my  right,  and  I'll  have  it,  sir. 

D.  Man.^  Hey  ! 

Jfijp.  Then,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  since  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it  your  right,  you  shall  not  have  it. 

Flo.  Not,  sir  ! 

H}fp.  No,  sir  !  Look  ye,  don't  put  on  your 
pert  airs  to  me — 'egad  I  shall  use  you  very  scur- 
vily. 

Flo.  Use  me  !  You  little  son  of  a  whore,  draw. 

Hyp.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

[They  fight,  T>os  Manuel  interposes. 

Ros.  Ah,  help  !  murder  !  [Runs  out. 

D.Man.  Within  there  !    help!    murder! 

Why,  gentlemen,  are  ye  mad  ?  pray,  put  up. 

Hyp.  A  rascal ! 

D.  Man.  Friends,  and  quarrel  ?  for  shame ! 

Flo.  Friends !  I  scorn  his  friendship ;  and 
since  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  a  gentleman; 
I'll  do  a  public  piece  of  justice,  and  use  him  like 
a  villain. 

Hyp.  Let  me  go. 

D.  Man.  Better  words,  sir.  [Jo  Flora. 

Flo.  Why,  sir,  d'ye  take  this  fellow  for  Do« 
Philip? 

D.  Man.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Flo.  That  he  has  cheated  me  as  well  as  you — 
but  I'll  have  my  revenge  immediately. 

[Exit  Floha. 
[Hypolita  zcalks  about,  and  Don  Ma- 
nuel stares.] 

D.  Alan.  Hey  !  what's  all  this?  what  is  it 

my  heart  misgives  me. 

Hyp.  Hey !  who  waits  there  ?  Here  you  ! 

[To  a  servant.]  bid  my  servant  run,  and  hire  me 
a  coach  and  four  horses  Immediately. 

Ser.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  Servant. 

D.  Man.  A  coach  ! 

Enter  Viletta. 

Vil.  Sir,  sir  !  bless  me  !  what's  the  matter,  sir  ? 
are  you  not  well  ? 

D.  Man.  Yes,  yes — I  am — that  is — ha  I 

Vil.  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir. 

X).  Man.  What  business  can  he  have  for  acoach  ? 

Vil.  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir,  from  Oc- 
tavio. 

B.  Man.  To  me  ? 

Vil.  No,  sir,  to  my  mistress he  charged 

me  to  deliver  It  Innncdiately,  for  he  said  It  con- 
cerned her  life  and  fortune. 

D.  Man.  How  !  lot's  see  It — There's  what  I 
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proiniscil  thco — ticconc.  \\'li:it  cnii  lliis  be  now  ! 
[7?(flf/,v.]  '  The  pcrsuii  whom  y<tnr  father  iiiiio 
'  raiitiv  desitjtis  vou  to  niarrv,  is  a  known  chcal, 

*  and  an  impostor  ;  the  true  Don  Fliilip,  who  is 
'  my   intimate    friend,    will  inimodiatelv  appear 

*  with  the    Corri^idore,    and    fresh    evidence  a- 

*  iiainst  him.  I  thoii2;ht  this  ad\  ice,  tiioufih  from 
'  one  you  hate,  woidd  be  well  received,  if  it  came 
'  time  enough  to  prevent  your  ruin. 

'  OCTAVIO.' 

Oh,  my  heart !  tliis  letter  was  not  desiixned  to 
fall  into  my  hands — I  am  affrighted — I  dare  not 
think  un't. 

Re-enter  Serraiif. 

Ser.  Sir,  your  man  is  not  within. 

Hyp.  Careless  rascal  !  to  be  out  of  the  way 
w  hen  my  life's  at  stake — Prithee,  do  thou  go  and 
tee  if  thou  canst  ijet  me  any  post-horses. 

D.  jllan.  Post  horses  ! 

Enter  Ros.'^ra. 

I\o<^.  Oh,  dear  sir,  what  was  the  matter  } 

D.  Man.  Ilcy  ! 

J{(i.s-.  What  made  them  quarrel,  sir.' 

D.  Man.  Child  ! 

llos.  Wliat  w  as  it  about,  sir  .■'  You  look  con- 
cerned. 

X).  Man.  Concerned  ! 

Jins.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  sir.  [To  Hyp. 
ithi)  mhicis  Jur  not.^  What's  the  matter  with  him, 
sir?  he  won't  speak  to  me.  [i'o  D.  Man. 

D.  Man.  A — speak  ! — a — go  to  him  a<:ain — 
try  what  fair  words  will  do,  and  sec  if  you  can 
pick  out  the  meaninc;  of  all  this. 

Ros.  Dear  sir  !  what's  the  matter?    [T<»  IIyp. 

jy.  Man.  Ay,  sir,  pray  what's  the  matter? 

Ihip.  I'm  a  little  vexed  at  my  ser\  ant's  being 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  insolence  of  tliis  other 
rascal. 

D.  Man.  Rut  what  occasion  have  you  for 
post-horses,  sir  ? 

Hi/p.  Something  happens  a  little  cross,  sir. 

D.  Man.  Pray,  what  is  it? 

Htjp.  Pll  tell  you  another  time,  sir. 

i).  Man.  Another  time,  sir! pray,  satisfy 

me  now. 

//'//).  Lord,  sir  !  when  you  see  a  man  out  of 
humour. 

D.  Man.  Sir,  it  may  be  I'm  as  much  out  of 
humour  as  you  ;  and  I  must  tell  ye,  I  don't  like 
your  behaviour,  and  I'm  resolved  to  be  satisfied. 

Ht/p.  Sir,  what  is  it  you'd  have  ?      [Pcevia/i/i/. 

D.  Man.  Look  ye,  sir in  short — I — I  have 

received  a  letter. 

Hi/p.  Well,  sir. 

J).  Man.  T  wisl)  it  may  be  well,  sir. 

H'/p.  Bless  me,  sir !  what's  the  matter  with  vou  ? 

D.  Man.  Matter,  sir  !  In  troth,  I'm  almost 
afraid  and  ashamed  to  tell  ye — but  if  you  must 
needs  know — there's  the  matter,  sir. 

[Giles  the  letter. 


Enter  Do\  Loris. 

1).  Lou.  Icicle,  I  am  your  humble  servant. 

D.  Man.   I  am  glad  to  sec  you,  nephew. 

D.  Lou.  I  received  your  invitation,  and  am 
come  to  pay  my  duty  :  but  here  I  met  with  the 
most  surpii/ing  news. 

D.   ^lan.  Pray  what  is  it? 

1).  1.011.  Why,  first  your  servant  told  me  my 
yonng  cousin  was  to  be  married  to-day  to  Don 
Pliili})  de  las  Torres  ;  and,  just  as  I  was  entering 
your  doors,  who  should  I  meet  but  Don  Philip, 
with  the  Corrigidore  and  several  witnesses,  to 
prove,  it  seems,  that  the  person  whom  you  were 
just  going  to  marry  my  cousin  to,  has  usurped 
his  name,  l)etrayed  you,  robbed  him,  and  is,  in 
short,  a  rank  impostor  I 

Hyp.  So,  now,  its  come  home  to  him. 

D.Man.  Dear  nephew  !  don't  torture  me.  Are 
you  sure  you  know  Don  Philip  when  you  see  him? 

I).  Lou.  Know  him,  sir  !  were  we  not  school- 
fellows, fellow-collegians,  and  fellow-travellers  ? 

-D.  Man.  But  are  you  sure  you  may  not  have 
forgot  him,  neither? 

D.  Lou.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I  had 
not  forgot  you,  sir. 

D.  Man.  But  one  question  more,  and  I  am 
dumb  for  ever is  that  he? 

D.  Iaui.  That,  sir  !  no,  nor  in  the  least  like 
him — But,  pray,  why  this  concern  ?  I  hope  we 
are  not  come  too  late  to  prcv(>nt  the  marriage  ? 

D.  Man.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  !  my  poor  child  ! 

Ros,  Oh  !  [Seems  to  faint. 

Enter  A'ilp.tta. 

Vil.  WHiat's  the  matter,  sir  ! 

D.  Man.  Ah  !   look  to  my  child. 

D.  Lou.  Is  this  the  villain,  then,  that  has  im- 
posed on  you  ? 

Hyp.  Sir,  I'm  this  lady's  husbaufl,  and,  while 
I'm  sure  that  name  can't  be  taken  from  me,  I 
shall  be  contented  with  laughing  at  any  other  you 
or  your  party  dare  give  me. 

D.  Man.  Oh  ! 

D.  Lou.  Nay,  then,  within  there — such  a  \.,- 
lam  ought  to  be  made  an  example. 

Enter  Corrigidore  and  Officer.^,  xcith  Don  Phi- 
lip, OcTAVio,  Fi  ORA,  and  Trappaxti, 
Oh,   gentlemen,   we're   undone  !    all   comes  too 
late  !  my  poor  ccmsin's  married  to  the  imj)ostor  ! 

D.  Phi.  How  ! 

Oct.  Confusion  ! 

D.  Man.  Oh,  oh! 

D.  Phi.  That's  the  person,  sir,  and  I  demand 
your  justice. 

Oct.  And  I. 

Flo.  And  all  of  us, 

D.  Man.  Will  my  cares  never  be  over  ! 

Cor.  Well,  gentlemen,  let  me  rightly  under- 
stand what  'tis  you  charge  him  with,  and  I'll  com- 
mit him  immediately — I'irst,  sir,  you  say  these 
gentlemen  all  know  you  to  be  the  true  Don  Philip? 
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D.  Lot(.  That,  sir,  I  presume,  my  oath  will 
prove. 

Oct.  Or  mine, 

Fh.  And  mine. 

Trap.  Ay,  and  mine,  too,  sir. 

D.  Alan.  Where  siiali  I  hide  this  shameful 
head  ? 

Fh.  And  for  the  robbery,  that  I  can  prove 
upon  him ;  he  confessed  to  me  at  Toledo  he 
stole  this  i;entleman's  portmanteau  there  to  carry 
on  his  design  upon  this  lady,  and  agreed  to  t;ive 
me  a  third  part  of  lier  fortune,  for  my  assistance, 
which  he  refusing  to  pay  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
was  over,  I  thought  myself  obliged,  in  honour, 
to  discover  him. 

Hyp.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  insult  me  if 
you'please ;  but,  I  presume,  you'll  hardly  be  able 
to  prove  that  I'm  not  married  to  the  ladv,  or 
have  not  tiie  best  part  of  her  fortune  in  my 
pocket :  so,  do  your  worst ;  I  own  my  ingenuity, 
and  am  proud  on't. 

D.  Man.  Ingenuity,  abandoned  villain  ! — But, 
sir,  before  you  send  him  to  gaol,  I  desire  he  may 
return  the  jewels  I  gave  hiiii  as  part  of  my 
daughter's  portion. 

Coi:  That  can't  be,  sir — since  he  has  married 
the  lady,  lier  fortune  is  law  fully  his.  All  we  can 
do,  is  to  prosecute  him  for  robbing  this  gentle- 
man. 

D.  Man.  Oh,  that  ever  I  was  bcrn  ! 

Hj/p.  Return  the  jewels,  sir  !  If  you  don't  pay 
me  the  rest  of  her  fortune  to-morrow  mornine, 
you  mav  chance  to  go  to  gaol  before  me. 

D.  Man.  Oh,  that  I  were  buried  !  will  my 
cares  never  be  over  ? 

Hi/p.  They  are  pretty  near  it,  sir;  you  can't 
have  much  more  to  trouble  you. 

Co7-.  Come,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  must  desire  to 
take  your  atiidavit  in  writins:. 

l^Goes  to  the  table  with  Flora. 

T).  P/ii.  Now,  sir,  you  see  what  your  own 
rashness  has  brought  ye  to.  How  shall  I  be 
stared  at  when  I  give  an  account  of  this  to  my 
father,  or  your  friends  in  Seville  !  you'll  be  the 
public  jest;  your  understanding,  or  your  folly, 
will  be  the  mirth  of  every  table. 

D.  Man.  Pray  forbear,  sir. 

Hi/p.  Keep  it  up,  madam.    [Axide  to  Rosar.\. 

Ros.  Oh,  sir  !  how  wretched  ha\e  you  made 
me  !  Is  this  the  care  you  have  taken  of  me,  for 
my  bhnd  obedience  to  your  commands  ?  this  my 
reward  for  filial  duty.? 

D.  Man.  Ah,  my  poor  child  ! 

lios.  But  I  deserve  it  all  for  ever  listening  to 
your  barbarous  proposal,  when  my  conscience 
might  have  told  me  my  vows  and  person,  injus- 
tice and  honour,  wtre  the  wronged  Octavio's. 

1).  Ma7i.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Oct.  Can  she  repent  her  falsehood  then,  at 
hist  !  Is't  possible  !  then  I'm  wounded,  too  !  Oh, 
my  poor,  undone  llosara  !  [Goes  to  her.]  Un- 
^ratt  t"ul  !  cruel !  perjured  man  !  liow  canst  thou 


bear  to  see  the  light,  after  this  heap  of  ruin  thou 
hast  raised,  by  tearing  thus  asunder  the  most 
solemn  vows  of  plighted  love  ! 

D.  Man.  Oh,  don't  insult  mc ;  I  deserve  the 
worst  you  can  say — I'm  a  miserable  wretch,  and 
I  repent  me. 

Oct.  Repent !  canst  thou  believe  whole  vcars 
of  sorrow  will  atone  thy  crime  .''  No  ;  groan  on  ; 
sigh  and  weep  away  thy  life  to  come,  and,  when 
the  stings  and  horrors  of  thy  conscience  have 
laid  thy  tortured  body  in  the  grave — then,  then 
— as  thou  dost  me,  when  it  is  too  late,  I'll  pity 
thee. 

Va.  So  !  here's  the  lady  in  tears,  the  lover  in 
rage,  the  old  gentleman  out  of  h.is  senses,  most 
of  the  company  distracted,  and  the  bridegroom 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  hanged — tlte  merriest"  wed- 
ding that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  I 

Cor.  Well,  sir,  have  you  any  thing  to  say,  be- 
fore I  make  your  warrant.''  [To  Hypolita. 
Hj/p.  A  word  or  two,  and  I  obey  ve,  sir — Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  reflected  on  th^e  folly  of  my  ac- 
tion, and  foresee  the  disquiets  I  am  like  to  un- 
dergo in  being  this  lady's  husband  ;  therefore,  as 
I  own  myself  tire  author  of  all  this  seeming  ruin 
and  confusion,  so  I  am  willing  (desiring  first  the 
ntiicers  may  withdraw),  to  offer  something  to  the 
general  quiet. 

Oct.  What  can  this  mean  ? 
D.  Phi,  Psha  !   some  i>e\v  contrivance — Let's 
be  gone. 

D.  Lou.  Stay  a  moment ;  it  can  be  no  harm 
to  hear  him — Sir,  will  you  oblige  us .'' 

Cor.  W:iit  without [Exeunt  Officers. 

Vil.  What's  to  be  done  now,  trow  t        " 
Trap.  Some  smart  thing,  I  warrant  ye :    the 
little  gentleman  hatli  a  notable  head,  faith  I 

Flo.  Nay,  gentlenien,  thus  much  I  know  of 
him,  that  if  you  can  but  persuade  him  to  be 
honest,  'tis  still  in  his  power  to  make  vou  all 
amends,  and,  in  my  opinion,  'tis  high  time  he 
should  propose  it. 

-D.  Man.  Ay,  'tis  time  he  were  hanged,  indeed, 
for  [  know  no  other  amends  he  can  make  us. 

Hyp.  Then,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  owe  you  no 
reparation;  the  injuries  which  vou  complain  of, 
your  sordid  avarice,  and  breach  of  promise  here, 
have  justly  brought  upon  you— Had  you,  as  you 
were  obliged,  in  conscience  and  in  nature,  first 
given  your  daughter  with  your  heart,  she  had 
now  been  honourably  happy;  and,  if  any,  I  the 
only  miserable  person  here. 
Z).  Lou.  He  talks  reason. 

D.  Flii.  I  don't  think  him  in  the  wrong  there, 
indeed. 

Hifp.  Therefore,  sir,  if  you  are  injured,  you 
may  thank  yourself  for  it. 

1).  Man.  Nay,  dear  sir — I  do  confess  my 
blindness,  and  could  heartily  wish  your  eyes,  oV 
mine,  had  dropped  out  of  our  heads  before  ever 
we  saw  one  another. 

Hi/p.    Well,  sir,  (hovvever  little  you  have  de- 
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served  it)  yet,  for  your  dau£;htcr's  sake,  if  you'll 
ol)iii;e  yourself,  by  signing  this  paju  r,  to  keep 
your  first  promise,  and  t;i\e  her,  with  her  full  for- 
tune, to  this  gentleman,  I'm  still  content,  on  that 
t-ondition,  to  disannul  my  own  pretences,  and  re- 
jijiii  iier. 

Oct.  Ila  !  what  says  he  ? 

D.  I^u.  This  is  strange  ! 

D.  Alan.  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you; 
for  I  can  never  believe  you'll  have  good-nature 
enough  to  hang  yourself  out  of  the  way,  to  make 
room  for  him. 

H)/p.  Then,  sir,  to  let  you  see  I  have  not  only 
an  honest  meaning,  but  an  immediate  power,  to 
make  gimd  my  word,  I  first  renounce  all  title  to 
lier  fortune  ;  "these  jewels,  which  I  received  from 
you,  I  give  him  tree  possession  of;  and  now,  sir," 
"the  rest  of  her  fortune  you  owe  liiin  with  licr 
person. 

Oct.  I  am  all  amazement ! 

D.  Lou.  What  can  this  end  in? 

D.  F/ii.  I  am  surprized,  indeed  ! 

1).  j\[un.  This  is  ui^iccountable,  I  must  con- 
fess  Hut  still,  sir,  if  you  disannul  your  pre- 
tences, how  you'll  persuade  that  gentleman,  to 
^vllom  I  am  obliged  bv  contract,  to  part  with 
his 

D.  P/ii.  That,  sir,  shall  be  no  let ;  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  my  friend's  ti- 
tle, to  entertain  a  thought  that  can  disturb  it. 

Hi/p.  Then  my   fears  are  over. — [Aside] 

Now,  sir,  it  only  stops  at  you. 

1).  M(i».  Well,  sir,  I  sec  the  paper  is  only 
(■onditional,  and,  since  the  general  welfare  is coii- 
eenud,  1  won't  refuse  to  lend  you  my  helping 
hand  to  it;  but,  if  you  should  not  make  your 
words  good,  sir,  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  ill  if  a 
man  should  poison  you  ? 

D.  I'hi.  .And,  sir,  let  me,  too,  warn  you  how 
vou  execute  this  promise;  your  flattery  and  dis- 
semliled  penitence  have  deceived  me  once  already, 
wiiicli  makes  me,  I  confess,  a  little  slow  in  my 
belief;  therefore,  take  heed  !  expect  no  second 
mercv;  for,  be  assured  of  this,  1  never  can  for- 
give a  villain. 

IIi/p.  If  I  am  proved  one,  spare  me  not 1 

ask  but  this — Vse  me  as  you  find  me. 

]).  Phi.    That  vou  may  depend  on. 

X).  Man.  There,  sir. 

[Gives  IIyi'Gi.ita  the  writing  signed. 

Ros.  Now,  1  tremble  for  her. 

[Aside. 

Hi/ji.  And  no\v,  Don  Philip,  I  confess  you  are 
die  only  injured  person  here. 

D.  I'hi.  I  know  not  that — do  my  friend  right, 
and  I  shall  easily  forgive  thee. 

Hi/p.  His  pardon,  with  his  tlianks,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  deserve;  but  how  shall  1  forgive  myself ? 
Is  there,  in  nature,  left  a  means  that  can  repair 
the  shameful  slights,  the  insults,  and  the  long 
disqmcrs  you  have  kno\Mi  from  love  ? 

J).  Fhi.  Let  me  understand  thte  ! 


Ht/p.  Examine  well  your  lieart ;  and,  if  the 
fierce  resentment  of  its  wrongs  has  not  extin- 
guished tjuite  the  usual  soft  compassion  there, 
re\ive  at  least  one  spark,  in  pity  of  my  woman's 
weakness. 

1).  Mail.  How  !  a  woman  ! 

1).  Phi.  Whither  would.".t  thou  carry  mo.? 

Hi/p.  Not  but  I  know  you  geiicrous  as  the 
heart  of  love  ;  yet  let  me  doubt  if  even  this  low 
submission  can  deserve  your  pardon — don't  look 
on  me :  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  know  me 
yet.  The  extravagant  attempt  I  have  this  day 
run  through,  t(j  meet  you  tlius,  justly  may  sub- 
ject me  to  your  contempt  and  scorn,  unless  the 
same  forgiving  gooilness  that  used  toovi'rlook  the 
failings  of  Hypolita  prove  still  my  t'rimd,  and 
soften  all  with  the  excuse  of  lo\e. 

Oct.  My  sister  !  Oh,  Uosara  !  I'hilip  ! 

[All  set //I  a)naztd. 

1).  Phi.  Oh,  stop  this  vast  effusion  of  my  trans- 
ported thoughts  !  ere  my  ofiendlng  wishes  break 
their  prison  through  my  eyes,  and  surfeit  on  for- 
bidden ho|)es  again  :  or,  if  mv  tears  are  false,  if 
your  relenting  heart  is  touched  at  last  in  pity  of 
my  enduring  love,  be  kind  at  once,  speak  on,  and 
awake  me  to  the  joy,  while  I  have  sense  to  hear 

you. 

Ifj/p.  Nay,  then  I  am  subdued  indeed  !  Is  it 
possible,  spite  of  my  follies,  still  your  generous 
heart  can  love  ?  'Tis  so  !  Your  eyes  confess  it, 
and  my  fears  are  dearl.  Why,  then,  should  I 
blush,  to  let  at  once  the  honest  fulness  of  mj 
heart  gush  forth  ? 

Oh,  Philip  !   Hypolita  is — yours  for  ever  ! 
[Thei/  advance  slouh/,  and  at  last  rush  inta 
one  another  s  arms.] 

D.  I'hi.  Oh,  ecstasy  !  Distracting  joy  !  Ho  I 
then  live  to  call  you  mine?  Is  there  an  end,  at 
last,  of  my  repeated  pangs,  my  sighs,  mv  tor- 
ments, and  my  rejected  vows  ?  Is  it  possible — is 
it  she  ?  Oh,  let  me  view  thee  thus  with  aching 
eyes,  and  feed  my  eager  sense  upon  the  trans- 
port of  thy  love  confessed  !  What,  kind  !  and 
yet — it  is,  it  is  Hypolita  !  and  yet  'tis  she!  I 
know  her  by  the  busy  pulses  at  my  heart,  which 
only  love  like  mine  can  fee!,  and  she  alone  can 
give.  [Kagerli/  ewbracing  her. 

Hi/p.  Now,  Piiilip,  you  may  insult  our  sex's 
pride,  for  I  confess  you  have  subdued  it  all  in 
me  ;  I  plead  no  merit  but  my  knowing  yours ;  I 
own  the  w  eakness  of  my  boasted  power,  and  now 
am  only  proud  of  my  humility. 

D.  i'hi.  Oh,  never!  never  shall  thy  empire 
cease  !  'lis  not  in  thy  power  to  give  thy  power 
away  :  this  last  surprise  of  generous  lo\e  has 
bound  me  to  tliy  heart,  a  poor  indebted  wretch, 
for  ever. 

JIi/p.  No  more;  the  rest  the  priest  should  say 
— but  now  our  joys  grow  rude — here  are  our 
tViends,  that  must  be  happy,  too. 

D.  Phi.  Louis  !  Octavio  !  my  brother  now  ! 
oh,  forgive  the  hurry  of  a  transj)orted  heart ! 
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D.  Man.  A  woman  !  and  Dctavio's  sister  ! 

Oct.  That  heart  that  does  n(jt  feel,  as  'twere 
its  own,  a  joy  hke  tliis,  ne'er  yet  confessed  the 
power  of  friendsliip  nor  of  love. 

YEmbruiing  him. 

D.  Man.  Have  I  tlien  been  pleased,  and 
plagued,  and  fri^litcd  out  of  ray  wits  by  a  wo- 
man all  this  while  ?  Odsbud,  she  is  a  notable 
contriver !  Stand  clear,  ho  !  for  if  1  have  not  a 
fair  brush  at  her  lips— nay,  if  she  does  not  cive 
me  the  hearty  smack,  too,  odswinds  and  tinnider! 
she  is  not  the  good-humoured  girl  I  took  her  for. 

H^p.  Come,  sir,  I  won't  baulk  your  good  hu- 
mour.— [He  kkses  /ler.] — And  now  I  have  a  fa- 
vour to  beg  of  you  :  you  remember  your  pro- 
mise; only  your  blessing  here,  sir. 

[OcTAVio  and  Rosaka  kneel. 

D.  Man.  Ah  !  I  can  deny  thee  nothing ;  and, 
since  1  lind  thou  art  not  lit  for  my  girl's  business 
thyself,  odzooks  !  it  -jhail  never  be  done  out  of 
the  family — and  so,  children,  Heaven  bless  vou 
together  !  Come,  I'll  give  you  her  hand  mvself, 
j'ou  know  the  way  to  her  heart ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  priest  has  said  grace,  he  shall  toss  you  the 
rest  of  her  body  into  the  bargain.  And  now  my 
cares  are  over  again. 

Oct.  We'll  study  to  deserve  your  love,  sir. — 
Oh,  Rosara ! 

Ros.  Now,  Octavio,  do  you  believe  I  lo^■ed  you 
better  than  the  person  I  was  to  marry  ? 

Oct.  Kind  creature  !  you  were  in  her  secret, 
then .? 

Ros.  I  was,  and  she  in  mine. 

Oct.  Sister  !  what  words  can  thank  you  ? 

Hi/p.  Any  that  tell  me  of  Octavio's  happi- 
ness. 

D.  Phi.  ]\Iy  friend  successful  too  !  Then,  my 
joys  are  double.  But  how  this  generous  attempt 
was  started  first ;  how  it  has  been  pursued,  and 
carried  with  this  kind  surprise  at  last,  gi\es  me 
wonder  equal  to  my  jov. 

H^p.  Here  is  one,  that,  at  more  leisure,  shall 
inform  you  all :  she  was  ever  a  friend  to  your 
love,  has  had  a  hearty  share  in  the  fatigue,  and 
now  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  give  her  part  of 
the  garland,  too. 

JX  Phi.  How  !  she  ? 

Flo.  Trusty  Flora,  sir,  at  your  service.  I  have 
had  many  a  battle  with  my  lady  upon  your  ac- 
count ;  but  I  always  told  her  we  should  do  her 
business  at  last. 

D.  Man.  Another  metamorphosis !  Rra\  e  girls, 
faith  !  Odzooks,  we  shall  have  them  make  cam- 
paigns shortly  ! 

D.  Phi.  Take  this  as  an  earnest  of  my  thanks ; 
in  Seville,  I'll  provide  for  thee. 

Hi/p.  Nay,  here's  another  accomplice,  too — con- 
federate I  cannot  say  ;  for  honest  Trappanti  did 
not  know  but  that  I  was  as  great  a  rogue  as  him- 
self. 

Trap.  'Tis  a  folly  to  lie;  I  did  not  indeed,  ma- 
dam— But  the  world  cannot  say  I  have  been  a 
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rogue  to  your  ladyshiji — and,  if  you  had  not  part- 
ed with  your  money 

Hi/p.  Thou  hadst  not  parted  with  thy  honesty. 

Trap.  Right,  madam ;  but  how  should  a  poor 
naked  fellow  rcaist,  when  he  had  so  many  pis- 
toles held  against  him  ? 

[Shews  money. 

Jj.  Man.  Aye,  aye ;  well  said,  lad. 

Vil.  La  i  a  tempting  bait,  indeed  !  let  him  of- 
fer to  marry  me  again,  if  he  dares. 

[Aside. 

D.  Phi.  Well,  Trappanti,  thou  hast  been  ser- 
viceable, however,  and  I'll  think  of  thee. 

Oct.  Nay,  I  am  his  debtor,  too. 

Trap.  Ah,  there's  a  very  easy  way,  gentlemen, 
to  reward  me ;  and,  since  you  partly  owe  your 
happiness  to  my  roguery,  I  should  be  very  proud 
to  owe  mine  only  to  your  generosity. 

Oct.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  I  find,  by  my  constitution,  that 
it  is  as  natural  to  be  in  love  as  an  hungry,  and 
that  I  ha'nt  a  jot  less  stomach  than  the  best  of 
my  betters ;  and,  though  I  have  often  thought  a 
wife  but  dining  every  day  upon  the  same  dish, 
yet,  methinks,  it's  better  than  no  dinner  at  all : 
and,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  have  no  stomach 
to  my  meat,  than  no  meat  to  my  stomach  :  upon 
which  consideration,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  de- 
sire you'll  use  your  interest  with  Madona  here — 
to  let  me  dine  at  her  <jrdinary. 

JD.  Man.  A  pleasant  rogue,  faith  !  Odzooks  ! 
the  jade  shall  have  him.  Come,  Imssy,  he's  an 
ingenious  person. 

I'il.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  his  stuff;  when  he 
speaks  plain,  I  know  what  to  say  to  him. 

Trap.  Why,  then,  in  plain  terms,  let  me  a  lease 
of  your  tenement — marry  me. 

Vil.    Aye,  now  you  say  something 1  was 

afraid,  by  what  you  said  in  the  garden,  you  had 
only  a  mind  to  be  a  wicked  tenant  at  will. 

Trap.  No,  no,  child ;  I  ha^■e  no  mind  to  be 
turned  ont  at  a  quarter's  warning. 

I'il.  Well,  there's  my  hand and  now  meet 

me  as  soon  as  you  will  with  a  canonical  lawyer, 
iuid  I'll  give  you  possession  of  the  rest  of  the 
premises. 

D.  Man.  Odzooks!  and  well  thought  of!  I'll 
send  for  one  presently.  Hear  you,  sirrah!  run  to 
I  ather  Benedict  again,  tell  him  his  work  don't 
hold  here;  his  last  marriage  is  broke  to  pieces; 
but  now  we  have  got  better  tackle,  he  must  conn; 
and  stitch  two  or  three  fresh  couple  together,  as 
fast  as  he  can. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  the  music's  come. 

D.  Man.  Ah,  they  could  never  take  us  in  a 
better  time — let  them  enter — Ladies,  and  sons 
and  daughters,  for  I  think  you  are  all  akin  to  me 
now,  will  you  be  pleased  to  sit.? 

[After  the  entertainment 
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D.  Man.  Come,  gentlemen,  now  our  collation 
waits. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  the  priest's  conic. 
D.  Man.  That's  well ;   we'll  dispatch  him  pre- 
sently. 

D.  Phi.  Now,  my  Hypolita, 

Let  our  example  teach  mankind  to  love, 


Trom    thine  the   fair  their  favours  may  im- 
prove ; 
To  the  quick  pains  yon  give  our  joys  we  owe, 
Till  tlio>e  we  Uel,  these  wc  can  ne\er  know. 
But   warned   witli   honest  hope  iVouj  my  suc- 
cess, 
Even  in  the  heislit  of  all  its  miseries. 
Oil,  never  let  a  \irtuous  niiiui  despair, 
For  constant  hearts  are  love's  peculiar  care. 

[Exeunt  oiunes^ 


THE 

CARELESS  HUSBAND. 

BY 

CIBBER. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

Lord  Morelove,  attached  to  Lady  Betty. 
Lord  Foppingtox,  a  coxcomb  of  fa  sin  on. 
Sir  Charles  Easy,  the  Careless  Husbajid. 


'Servant. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Betty  Modish,  attached  to  Lord  Mors- 

LOVE. 

Lady  Easy,  zvife  to  Sir  Charles. 
Lady  Graveairs,  a  icoman  of  intrigue. 
Mrs  Edging,  woman  to  Lady  Easy. 


Scene —  Windsor. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— Sir  Charles  Easy's  lodgings. 

Enter  Lady  Easy. 

Ladi/  Easj/.  Was  ever  woman's  spirit,  by  an 
injurious  husband,  broke  like  mine?  A  vile  licen- 
tious man  !  must  he  bi'ing  home  his  follies,  too  ? 
Wrong;  me  with  my  very  servant !  O  !  how  te- 
dious a  relief  is  patience  !  and  yet,  in  my  condi- 
tion, 'tis  the  only  remedy :  for  to  reproach  him 
with  my  wrongs,  is  taking  on  myself  tlie  means  of 
a  redress,  bidding  defiance  to  his  falsehood,  and 
naturally  but  provokes  him  to  undo  me.  The 
uneasy  thought  of  my  continual  jealousy  may 
tcaze  him  to  a  tixed  aversion  ;  and  hitherto, 
though  he  neglects,  I  cannot  think  lie  hates  me. 
It  must  be  so  :  since  I  want  power  to  please  him, 
he  never  shall  upbraid  me  with  an  attempt  ol 
making  him  uneasy — My  eyes  and  tongue  shal 
yet  be  blind  and  silent  to  my  wrons^s;  nor  would 
I  have  him  think  my  virtue  could  suspect  him, 
till,  by  some  gross,  apparent  proof  of  his  mis- 
doing, lie  forces  me  to  see — and  to  forgive  it. 


Enter  Edging,  hastily. 

Edg.  O  madam  ! 

Ludi/  East/.  What's  the  matter? 

Edg.  I  have  the  strangest  thing  to  shew  youi' 
ladvship such  a  discovery 

Ladj/  East/.  You  are  resolved  to  make  it  with- 
out much  ceremony,  1  find.  What's  the  business, 
pray  ? 

Edg.  The  business,  madam  !  I  have  not  pa- 
tience to  tell  you  ;  I  am  out  of  breath  at  the  very 
thoughts  on't;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  this 
half  hour. 

Ladt/  Easy.  Not  to  the  purpose,  I  believe  ! 
but,  merhinks,  you  talk  impertinently  with  a  great 
deal  of  ease, 

t'-dg.  \  ay,  madam,  perhaps  not  so  impertingnC 
as  your  ladyship  thinks;  thece  is  that  will  speak 
to  the  purpose,  1  am  sure — A  base  man — 

[Givcf  a  letter. 

Lady  Easy.  What  is  this  ?  An  open  letter ! 
^V hence  comes  it? 

Edg.  JNay,  read  it,  roadaai  j   you  will  soop 
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jruess If  these  arc  the  tricks  of  Imsbands,  keep 

me  a  maid  still,  say  I. 

ImcIii  Eusi/.  [Looking  on  tlic  siiprrxcriptimi.^ 
To  SirCharlos  Kasy  !  Ha!  Too  well  I  know  this 
hateful  haml.  O  niy  heart !  hut  I  mast  veil  my 
jealousy,  which  'tis  not  tit  this  creature  should 
suppose  I  am  acquainted  with.  \ Aside]  'I'his  di- 
rection is  to  vour  master ;  how  cauie  yon  by  it  ? 

Edg.  Why,  madam,  as  my  master  was  lyin;^ 
down,  after  he  came  in  from  hunting,  lii-  sent  me 
into  his  dressing-room,  to  fetch  his  snulV-hux  out 
of  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  so,  as  I  was  search- 
ing for  the  box,  madam,  there  I  found  this  wicked 
letter  from  a  mistress ;  which  I  had  no  sooner 
read,  but,  I  declare  it,  my  very  blood  rose  at  him 
again;  melhought  I  coiild  have  torn  him  and 
lier  to  pieces. 

Eddi/  East/.  Intolerable !  This  odious  thing's 
jealous  of  hi"m  herself,  and  wants  me  to  join  with 
her  in  a  revenue  upon  him — "^ure  I  am  fallen,  in- 
deed !  But  'twere  to  make  me  lower  yet,  to  let 
lier  think  I  understand  her.  "     [Aside. 

Edg.  Nav,  pray,  madam,  read  it;  you  will  be 
out  of  patience  at  it. 

Ludi/  Easy.  You  are  bold,  mistress ;  has  my 
induliicnce,  or  your  master's  good  hutnour,  flat- 
tered you  into  the  assurance  of  reading  his  let- 
ters? a  liberty  I  never  gave  myself — Here — lay 
it  where  you  had  it  immediately — Should  he  know 
of  vour  sauciness,  'twould  ncjt  he  my  favour  could 
protect  you.  [Exit  Lady  Easy. 

Edg.  Your  favour !  marry  come  up  !  sure  I 
don't  depend  upon  your  favour  !  It's  not  come  to 
that,  1  hope,  Poorcreature  1 — don't  you  think  I  am 
my  master's  mistress  t'or  nothing — You  shall  lind, 
madam,  I  won't  be  snapt  up  as  I  have  been — Not 
but  it  vexes  me  to  think  she  should  not  be  as  un- 
easy as  I.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  base  man  to  me, 
and  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  that  she  should  not 
think  him  as  "bad  to  her  every  jot.  If  I  am 
wronged,  sure  she  may  very  well  expect  it,  that 
is  but  his  wife — A  conceited  thing — she  need  not 
be  so  easy,  neither— I  am  as  handsome  as  she,  1 
liopc — Here's  my  master — I'll  try  whether  I  am 
to  be  huffed  by  her  or  no.  [Walks  behind. 

Enter  Sir  CjiAr.T.r.s  Easy. 

Sir  Cha.  So  !  The  day  is  come  again  ! — Life 
but  rises  to  another  stage,  and  the  same  dull  jour- 
ney is  before  us.  How  like  children  do  we  judge 
of  happiness!  When  I  was  stinted  in  my  fortune, 
almost  evcrv  ihinc  was  a  pleasure  to  me,  because 
most  things"  then  being  out  of  my  reach,  1  had  al- 
ways the  pleasure  of  hoping  for  them;  now,  for- 
tune's in  my  hand,  she  is  as  insi|>id  as  an  old  ae- 
fjuftintanee— it  is  miiihty  silly  faith  !  .hist  the 
same  thins  by  mv  wife,  too;  I  am  told  she  is  ex- 
tremely handsome — nay,  and  have  heard  a  great 
many  people  sav.  she  is  certainly  the  best  wdmnn 
in  the  world — Why,  I  don't  know  but  she  may  : 
vet  I  could  never  find  that,  her  pt  rson  (;r  good 


qualities  gave  me  any  concern.     In  my  oye,  the 
woman  has  no  more  charms  than  my  mother. 

E^dg.  Hum  !  lie  takes  no  notice  of  me  yet — ■ 
I'll  let  him  see  I  can  take  as  little  notice  of  him. 
[.S7/f  ua/ks  hi/  liiiii  gfuvili/;  lie  tuins  her  about 
and  holds  her ;  she  struggtes.]  Pray,  sir  ! 

Sir  Cha.  A  pretty  pert  air,  that — I'll  humour 
it — What's  the  matter,  child  ?  Are  not  you  well  ? 
Kiss  me,  hussy. 

Edg.  \o,  the  deuce  fetch  me  if  I  do  ! 
Sir  Cha.  Has  any  thing  put  thee  out  of  hu- 
mour, love.'' 

Edg.  No,  sir,  'tis  not  worth  my  being  out  of 
humour  at — though,  if  ever  you  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  me  again,  I'll  be  burned. 

Sir  Cha.  Someliody  has  belied  me  to  thee. 
Edg.  No,  sir,  'tis  you  have  belied  yourself  to 
me — Did  not  I  ask  you,  when  you  iirst  made  a 
fool  of  me,  if  you  would  be  always  constant  to 
me  ?  and  did  not  you  say,  I  might  be  sure  you 
would  ?  And  here,  instead  of  that,  you  are  going 
on  in  your  old  intrigue  with  my  lady  Graveairs. 

Sir  Cha.  So 

Edg.  Beside,  don't  you  sutTer  my  lady  to  huff  me 
every  day  as  if  I  were  her  dog,  or  had  no  more 
concern  with  yrtu — I  declare  I  won't  bear  it,  and 
she  shan't  think  to  huff  me — for  aught  I  know, 
I  am  as  agreeable  as  she  :  and  though  she  dares 
not  take  any  notice  of  your  baseness  to  her,  you 
shan't  think  to  use  mi'  so — and  so,  pray,  take 
your  nasty  letter — I  know  the  hand  well  enough 
—  for  my  part,  I  won't  stay  in  the  fau^ily  to  be 
abused  at  this  rate :  I  that  have  refused  lords 
and  dukes  for  your  sake.  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
sir,  I  have  had  as  many  blue  and  green  ribbons 
after  me,  for  aught  I  know,  as  would  have  made 
me  a  falbala  apron. 

Sir  Cha.  My  lady  Hraveaira  !  my  nasty  letter! 
and  I  won't  stay  in  the  family  !  D(  ath  !  I'm  in  a 
pretty  condition  ! — What  an  unlimited  privilege 
has  this  jade  got  from  being  a  whore  1 

Edg.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  think  to  use  evciy 
body  as  you  do  your  wift". 

Sir  Cha.  My  wife  !  hah  !  Come  hither,  Mrs 
Edging ;  hark  you,  drab. 

[ScicYHg  her  hi/  the  shoulder: 
Edg.  Oh  ! 

Sir  Cha.  ^^'hen  yon  speak  of  my  wit'e,  you  are 
to  sav  your  lady,  and  you  are  never  to  speak  of 
your  lady  to  me  in  any  regard  of  her  being  my 
wite — for,  look  you,  child,  you  are  nut  her  strum- 
pet, but  mine;  theiefore,  I  only  give  you  leave  to 
i)e  saucy  with  mc.  In  the  next  place,  you  are  ne- 
ver to  suppose  there  is  any  such  person  as  my 
lady  Graveairs  ;  and  lastly,  niy  pretty  one,  how 
came  you  by  this  letter .'' 

Edg.  It's  no  matter,  perhaps. 
Sir  Cha.  Ave,  but  if  you  should  not  tell  me 
quickly,  how  are  von  sure  I  won't   take  a  great 
piece  of  flesh  out  of  your  shoulder  r — My  dear. 

[Shakes  her. 
Edg.  O  lud  !  O  hid  !  I  will  tell  you,  sir. 
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Sir  Cha.  Quiclily  then. 
■  Edg.  Oh  !  I  took  it  out  of  your  pocket,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.   VVIien? 

Edg.  Oh  !  this  morning,  when  you  sent  me  for 
your  snuff-box. 

Sir  Cha.  And  your  ladysliip's  pretty  curiosity 
has  looked  it  over,  I  presume — lia  ? 

[Shakes  her  again. 

Edg.  O  hid  !  dear  sir,  don't  be  angry — indeed 
I'll  never  touch  one  again. 

Sir  Cha.  I  don't  believe  you  will,  and  I'll  teil 
you  how  you  shall  be  sure  you  never  will. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  By  stedfastly  believing,  that  the  next 
time  you  offer  it,  you  will  have  youi-  pretty  white 
neck  twisted  behind  you , 

Edg.  Yes,  sir.  [CurVsying. 

Sir  Cha.  And  you  will  be  sure  to  remember 
every  thing  I  have  said  to  you  ? 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  And  now,  child,  I  was  not  angry  with 
your  person,  bnt  your  follies;  which,  since  I 
iind  you  are  a  little  sensible  of — don't  be  wholly 
discouraged — for  I  beheve  I — I  shall  have  occa- 
sion for  you  again 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  your  lady,  child. 

Edg.  No,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Here  she  comes :  begone  ! 

Edg.  Yes,  sir — Oh  !  I  was  never  so  frightened 
in  my  life.  [E.cit. 

Sir   Cha.    So  !    good    discipline    makes   good 

soldiers It  often  puzzles  me   to   think,  from 

my  own  carelessness,  and  my  wife's  continual 
good  humour,  whether  she  really  knows  any 
thing  of  the  strength  of  my  forces — I'll  sift  her  a 
little. 

Enter  Lady  Easy. 

My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  You  are  dressed  very 
early  to-day  :  are  you  going  out  ? 

Ludji  Easi/.  Oniy  to  church,  my  dear. 

Sir  Cha.  Is  it  so  late,  then  ? 

Ludi/  Easi/.  The  bell  has  just  rung. 

Sir  Cha.  VVell,  child,  how  does  Windsor  air 
agree  witii  you  ?  Do  you  fuid  yourself  any  better 
yet  ?  or  have  you  a  mind  to  go  to  London  again  r 

Ladif  Easi/.  So,  indeed,  inv  dear  ;  the  air  is  so 
very  pleasant,  thut  if  it  were  a  place  of  less 
company,  I  could  be  content  to  end  my  days 
here. 

Sir  Cha.  Prithee,  my  dear,  what  sort  of  cam- 
pany  woiiUl  most  [ilease  you  ? 

Lrtf/y  Easi/.  When  business  would  permit  it, 
yours;  ami, in  yoiu' absence,  a  sincere  freind,  that 
were  truly  hap|)y  in  an  iionest  husband,  to  sit  a 
cheerful  hour,  and  talk  in  mutual  praise  of  our 
condition. 

Sir  Cha.  Arc  you  then  really  very  happy,  my 
tiear  ? 


Ladi/  Eusy,  Why  should  you  question  it  ? 

[Smiling  on  him. 

Sir  Cha.  Because  I  fancy  I  am  not  so  good  to 
you  as  I  should  be. 

Lady  Easy.  Pshaw  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't 
really  confess  myself  so  bad,  that  I  have  often 
wondered  how  any  woman  of  your  sense,  rank, 
and  person,  could  think  it  worth  her  while  to 
have  so  many  useless  good  qualities. 

Lady  Eaxy.  lie,  my  dear  ! 

Sir  Cha.  By  my  soul,  I  am  serious ! 

Lady  Easy.  I  cannot  boast  of  my  good  quali- 
ties, nor,  if  I  could,  do  1  beheve  you  think  them 
useless. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  I  submit  to  you — Don't  you 
find  them  so .''  Do  you  perceive  that  I  am  one 
tittle  the  better  husband  for  your  being  so  good 
a  wife  ? 

Lady  Easy.  Pshaw  !  you  jest  with  me. 

Sir  Cha.   Upon  my  lii'e  I  don't Tell  me 

truly,  was  you  never  jealous  of  me  ? 

Lady  Easy.  Did  I  ever  give  you  any  sign  of 
it? 

Sir  Cha.  Urn — that's  true — but  do  you  really 
thii-xk  I  never  gave  you  occasion  ? 

Lady  Easy.  That's  an  odd  question — but  sup- 
pose you  had  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Why  then,  what  good  has  your  vir- 
tue done  you,  since  all  the  good  qualities  of  it, 
could  not  keep  me  to  yourself? 

Lady  Easy.  What  occasion  have  you  given 
me  to  suppose  I  have  not  kept  you  to  myself? 

Sir  Cha.  I  given  you  occasion — Fie  !  My 
dear — you  may  be  sure — I — look  you,  that  is  not 
the  thing,  but  still  a — (death  !  what  a  blunder 
have  I  made  ?_) — a — still,  I  say,  madam,  you 
shan't  make  me  believe  you  have  never  been 
jealous  of  me ;  not  that  you  ever  had  any  real 
cause,  but  I  know  women  of  your  principles 
have  more  pride  than  those  that  have  no  prin- 
ciples at  all  ;  and  where  there  is  pride,    there 

luust  be  some  jealousy so  that,  if  you    are 

jealous,    my   dear,    you    know   you  wrong  me, 
and — 

L^ady  Easy.  Why,  then,  upon  my  word,  my 
dear,  I  don't  know  that  ever  I  wronged  you  that 
way  in  my  life. 

Sir  Cha.  But  suppose  I  had  given  a  real  cause 
to  be  jealous,  h(jvv  would  you  do  then  ? 

Lady  Easy.  It  uuist  be  a  very  substantial  one 
that  makes  me  jealous. 

Sir  Cha.  Say  it  were  a  substantial  one ;  sup- 
pose, now,  I  were  well  with  a  woman  of  your  own 
acquaintance,  that,  under  pretence  of  frequent 
visits  to  you,  should  only  come  to  carry  on  an 
affair  with  me — suppose,  now,  my  lady  Uravcairs 
and  I  were  great  ? 

Lady  Easy.  Would  I  could  not  suppose  it  [ 

[Aside. 

Sir  Clia.  ]f  I  come  off  iiere,  I  believe  I  am 
pretty  safe,  [.i-lsic/cj— Suppose,  I  say,  my  lady 
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Gravcairs  and  I  were  so  very  familiar,  that  not 
only  vour^clt',  but  halt"  tlic  town  !5hr)ul(l  !?ce  it? 

L(i(/j/  Eiisi/.  riitn  I  should  cry  niysclt'  sick  in 
some  (lark  closet,  and  forget  my  tears  when  you 
S{)okc  kindly  to  me. 

.S/>  C'fia.  I  he  most  convenient  piece  of  virtue, 
sure,  that  e\  or  wife  was  mistress  of.  [vJ.v«/e. 

Ltidi/  Eusi/.  But  pray,  my  dear,  did  you  ever 
think  that  1  had  any  ill  thoughts  of  my  lady 
Graveairs? 

Sir  Cliii.  O  fic,  child  !  only  you  know  she  and 
I  used  to  he  a  little  free  sometimes ;  so  I  had  a 
mind  to  see  if  you  thoueiit  there  was  any  harm 
in  it ;  hut  since  I  find  you  vei-y  easy,  I  tliink  myself 
ohiiced  to  tell  you,  that,  upon  my  soul,  my  dear, 
I  have  so  little  resard  to  her  jierson,  that  the 
deure  take  me,  if  I  would  not  as  soon  have  an 
affair  with  thy  woman. 

ImcIi/  East/.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  should  as  soon 
suspect  you  w  ith  one  as  t'other. 

Sir  Cha.  Poor  dear — should'st  thou — give  me 
a  kiss. 

Ladi/  East/.  Pshaw  !    you  don't  care  to  kiss 


Sir  Cha.  By  mv  soul,  I  do  !- 


-I  wish  I 


may  die,  if  I  don't  think  you  a  very  fine  woman  ! 

Ladi/  Easy.  I  only  wish  you  would  think  me 
a  good  wife.  \Kisscx  //er.]  But  pray,  my  dear, 
what  has  made  you  so  strangely  inquisitive  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Inquisitive  ! — VVhy— a--I  don't  know, 
one  is  always  saying  one  foolish  thing  or  another 
— loll  le  roll  !  [■SV//^'.s-  and  talks.^  My  dear, 
what !  are  we  never  to  have  any  ball  here  ! 
Toll  le  roll  !  I  fancy  I  could  recover  my  dan- 
cing again,  if  I  would  but  practise.  Toll  loll 
loll! 

Ladi/  Easy.  This  excess  of  carelessness  to  me 
excuses  half  his  vices.  If  1  can  make  him  once 
think  seriously — Time  yet  may  he  my  friend. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  lord  INIorelove  gives  his  sen-ice — 

Sir  Cha.  Lord  iMorclove  ?  where  is  he  ?• 

Ser.  At  the  t'hocolate-house  ;  he  called  me 
to  him  as  I  went  by,  and  bid  me  tell  your  hon- 
our he'll  wait  upon  you  presently. 

Ladi/  East/.  I  thought  you  had  not  expected 
him  here  aL'ain  this  season,  mv  dear. 

Sir  Cha.  I  thought  sk,  too;  but  you  see  there's 
no  depending  upon  the  resolution  of  a  man  that's 
in  love. 

Ladi/  East/.   Is  there  a  chair  ? 

Ser.  \f%  madam.  \E.iif  Servant. 

Lady  Easi/.  I  suppose  lady  Betty  Modish  has 
drawn  him  hither. 

.SVr  Cha.  Ave,  poor  soul,  for  ail  his  bravery. 
I  am  afraid  so. 

Ladi/  Ea-ii/.  Well,  mv  dear,  I  ha'nt  time  to  ask 
mv  lord  how  he  does  now;  you'll  exfiise  me  to 
liim,  but  I  hope  vou'll  make  him  dine  with  us. 

Sir  Cha.  I'll  a'«k  him.  If  you  see  lady  Rettv 
at  prayers,  make  her  dine,  too;  but  dou't  take  any 


notice  of  my  lord's  being  in  town. 

Ladi/  East/.  \'ery  well !  if  I  should  not  meefe- 
her  ihire,  I'll  call  at  her  lodgings. 

Sir  Cha.  Do  so. 

Lady  Easy.  My  dear,  your  servant. 

[Erit  L.\DY  E.\SY- 

Sir  Cha.  My   dear,    I'm    yours. Well  J 

one  way  or  other,  this  woman  will  certainly  bring 
al)Out  her  business  with  me  at  last ;  for  though 
she  caimot  make  mc  happy  in  her  own  person, 
she  lets  me  be  so  intolerably  easy  with  the  wo- 
men that  can,  that  she  has  at  least  brought 
uie  into  a  fair  way  of  being  as  weary  of  them, 
too. 

Enter  Servant  and  Lord  INIorelove. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord's  come. 

Lo7-d  ]\lur.   Dear  Charles  ! 

Sir  Cha.  IMy  dear  hjrd  !  this  is  an  happiness 
undreamt  of;  I  little  thought  to  have  seen  you 
at  Windsor  again  this  season  !  I  concluded,  of 
course,  that  books  and  solitude  had  secured  you 
'till  winter. 

Lord  Mor.  Nav,  I  did  nv)t  think  of  coming 
myself,  but  I  found  myself  not  very  well  in  Lon- 
don ;  so  I  thought — a — little  hunting,  and  this 
air 

Sir  Cha.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Lord  ]\Ior.  What  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

.SVr  Cha.  Only  because  you  should  not  go  on 
with  your  story :  if  you  did  but  see  how  silly  a 
man  fumbles  for  an  excuse,  when  he  is  a  little 
ashamed  of  beins  in  love,  you  would  not  wonder 
what  I  laugh  at;   ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lotd  Mor.  Thou  art  a  very  happy  fellow 

nothing  touches  thee — always  easy — Then  you 
conclude  1  follow  lady  Betty  again } 

Sir  Cha.  Yes,  faith  do  I :  and,  to  make  you 
easy,  my  lord,  I  cannot  see  why  a  man,  that  cau 
ride  fifty  miles  after  a  poor  stjig,  should  be  asham- 
ed of  running  twenty  in  chase  of  a  fine  woman, 
that,  in  all  probability,  will  show  him  so  much 
the  better  sport,  too.  [  Emhruciiig. 

Lord  Mor.  Dear  Charles,  don't  flatter  my  dis- 
temper; 1  own  1  still  follow  her:  do  you  think 
licr  charms  have  power  to  excuse  me  to  the 
world } 

Sir  Cha.  Ave  !  aye  !  a  fine  woman's  an  excuse 
tor  any  thing,  and  the  scandal  of  our  being  in 
jest,  is  a  jest  itself;  we  are  all  forced  to  be 
their  fools,  before  we  can  be  their  favourites. 

Lord  Mor.  You  are  willing  to  give  me  hope; 
but  (  can't  believe  she  has  the  least  degree  of  ii>- 
clination  for  me. 

.SVr  Cha.  I  don't  know  that — I  am  sure  her 
pride  likes  you,  and  that's  generally  your  fine 
ladies'  darliuL^  passion. 

Lord  Mor.  Do  you  suppose,  if  I  (ould  grow 
inditVcrent,  it  would  touch  her  .'' 

.SVr  Cha.  Sting  her  to  the  heart Will  you 

take  my  advice? 
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Lord  Mor.  I  have  no  relief  but  that.  Had 
I  not  thee  now  and  then  to  talk  an  hour,  my 
life  were  insupportable. 

Sir  C/ia.  I  am   sorry  for   that,  my  lord ; — but 

mind   what  I   say  to  you but   hold,   tirst  let 

me  know  the  particulars  of  your  quarrel  with 
her. 

Lord  Mor.  Why about  three  weeks  ao;o, 

when  I  was  last  here  at  Windsor,  she  had  for 
some  days  treated  me  with  a  little  more  reserve, 
and  another  with  more  freedom,  than  I  found 
jnyself  easy  at. 

Sir  Cha.  Who  was  that  other  ? 

Lord   Mor.    One    of    my   lord     Foppington's 

gans^ the  pert  coxcomb  that's  just  come  to 

a  small  estate    and  a    great    periwig — he    that 

sings   himself  among    the  women What  do 

you  call  him  ? lie  won't  speak  to  a  com- 
moner when  a  lord  is  in  company you  al- 
ways see  him  with  a  cane  dangling  at  his  button, 
his  breast  open,  no  gloves,  one  eye  tucked  under 

his  hat,   and  a  tooth-pick Startup,   that's 

his  name. 

Sir  Cha.  O  !  I  have  met  him  in  a  visit but 

pray  go  on. 

Lord  Mor.  So,  disputing  with  her  about  the 
conduct  of  women,  1  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her 
how  far  I  thought  she  erred  in  hers.  She  told  me 
I  was  rude,  and  that  she  would  never  believe  any 
man  could  love  a  woman,  that  thought  her  in 
the  wrong  in  any  thing  she  had  a  mind  to,  at 
least  if  he  dared  to  tell  her  so.  This  provoked 
me  into  her  whole  character,  with  so  much  spirit 
and  civil  malice,  as  I  have  seen  her  ber^tow  upon 
51  woman  of  true  beauty,  when  the  men  first 
toasted  her;  so,  in  the  middle  of  my  wisdom,  she 
told  me,  she  desired  to  be  alone,  that  I  would 
take  my  odious  proud  heart  along  with  me,  and 

trouble  her  no  more 1 bowed  very  low, 

and,  as  I  left  the  room,  vowed  I  never  would, 
and  that  my  proud  heart  should  never  be  hum- 
bled by  the  outside  of  a  fine  woman — About  an 
hour  after,  I  whipped  into  my  chaise  for  Lon- 
don, and  have  never  seen  her  since. 

Sir  Cha.  Very  well ;  and  how  did  you  find  your 
proud  heart  by  that  time  you  got  to  Hounslow  ? 

Lord  Mor.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you — 
I  found  her  so  much  in  the  right,  that  I  cursed  my 
pride  for  contradicting  her  at  all,  and  began  to 
think,  according  to  her  maxim,  that  no  woman 
could  be  in  the  wrong  to  a  man  that  she  had  in 
her  power. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha,  ha  !  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
sliall  do.  You  can  sec  her  without  trembling,  I 
hope  ? 

Lord  Mor.  Not  if  she  receives  me  well. 

Sir  Cha.  If  she  receives  you  well,  you  will 
have  no  occasion  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you first  you  shall  dine  with  her. 

Lord  ^lor.  How  !  where  !  when  ! 
,  Sir  Cha.  Here  !   here  !  at  two  o'clock. 

hard  Mor.  Dear  Charles  ! 


Sir  Cha.  My  wife  is  gone  to  invite  her ;  when 
you  see  her  first,  be  neither  too  humble,  nor 
too  stubborn  ;  let  her  see,  by  the  ease  in  your  be- 
haviour, you  are  still  pleased  m  being  near  her, 
while  she  is  upon  reasonable  ter:ns  with  you. 
This  will  either  open  the  door  of  an  ecluircisse- 

ment,  or  quite  shut  it  against  you and  if  she 

is  still  resolved  to  keep  you  out 

Lord  Mor.  Nay,  if  she  insults  me,  then,  per- 
haps, 1  may  reco\er  pride  enough  to  rally  her  by 
aa  overacted  suhniission. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  you  improve,  my  lord  !  this  is 
the  very  thing  1  was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

Lord  Mor.  Was  it,  faith  !  hark  you,  dare  you 
stand  by  me  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Dare  I !  aye,  to  my  last  drop  of  as- 
surance, aiiainst  all  the  insolent  airs  of  the  proud- 
est beauty  in  Christendom. 

Lord  Mor.  Nav,  then,  defiance  to  her — We 
two — rhou  hast  inspired  me-^1  find  myself  as 
valiant  as  a  flattered  coward.  • 

Sir  Cha.  Courage,  my  lord ;  I'll  warrant  we 
beat  her. 

Lord  Mor.  My  blood  stirs  at  the  very  thought 
on't :   I  long  to  be  engaged. 

Sir  Cha.  She  will  certainly  give  ground,  when 
she  once  sees  you  are  thoroughly  provoked. 

Lord  Mor.  Dear  Charles,  thou  art  a  friend, 
indeed  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord  Foppington  gives  his  service, 
and,  if  your  honoui-'s  at  leisure,  he'll  wait  on  you 
as  soon  as  he  is  dressed. 

Lord  Mor.  Lord  Foppington  !  Is  he  in  town  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Yes ;  I  heard  last  night  he  was  come. 
Give  my  service  to  his  lordship,  and  tell  him  I 
should  be  glad  he  will  do  me  the  honour  of  his 
company  here  at  dinner.  [Ecit  Servant.^  Wa 
may  have  occasion  for  him  in  our  design  upon 
Lady  Betty. 

Lord  Mor.  What  use  can  we  make  of  him  ? 

Sir  Cha.  We'll  see  when  he  comes;  at  least, 
there  is  no  danger  in  him ;  but  I  suppose  you 
know  he  is  your  rival. 

Lord  Mor.  Pshaw  !  a  coxcomb. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  don't  despise  him  neither 

he  is  able  to  give  you  advice;  for,  though  he  is 
in  love  with  the  same  woman,  yet,  to  him,  she  has 
not  charms  enough  to  give  a  minute's  pain. 

Lord  Mor.  Prithee,  what  sense  has  he  of  love? 

Sir  Cha.  Faith,  very  near  as  much  as  a  man  of 
sense  ought  to  have ;  T  grant  von  he  knows  not 
how  to  value  a  woman  truly  deservin2,  but  he 
has  a  pretty  just  esteem  for  most  ladies  about 
town. 

Lord  Mor.  That  he  follows,  I  grant  you 

for  he  seldom  visits  any  of  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion. 

Sir  Cha.  Have  a  care  !  I  have  seen  him  at  lady 
Betty  Modish's. 

I.,ord  Mor.  To  be  laughed  at. 
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Sir  Cha.  Don't  be  too  confident  of  that;  the 
women  now  begin  to  laugh  with  him,  not  at  him  : 
for  he  really  sometimes  rallies  his  own  humour 
with  so  much  ease  and  pleasantry,  that  a  great 
luauy  women  begin  to  think  he  has  no  tniru's  at 
all,  and  those  he  has,  have  been  as  nuich  owing 
to  his  youtli,  and  u  great  estate,  as  want  ot"  natu- 
ral wit :  'tis  true,  he  often  is  a  bubble  to  liis 
pleasures,  but  he  has  always  Ijc-en  wisely  vain 
enough  to  keep  himsell"  from  being  too  n)uch  tiie 
ladies'  humble  servant  in  love. 

Lord  Mor.  There,  indeed,  I  almost  envy  him. 

Sir  Cha.  Tlie  easiness  of  his  opinion  upon  the 


sex,  vill  go  near  to  pique  him — We  must  have 
him. 

L())-d  Mor.  ^\s  you  please — but  what  shall  we 
do  with  ourselves  till  dinner? 

Sir  C/ia.  What  think  you  of  a  party  at  pic- 
quet .'' 

J^ord  Mor.  O  !  you  are  too  Iiard  for  me. 

Sir  Cha.    Fie  I    fie  !    when  you  play  with  his 
grace  ? 

Lo7d  Mor.  Upon  my  honour,  he  gives  me  three 
points. 

Sir  Cha.  Does  lie?  Why,  then,  you  shall  give 
me  but  two — Here,  fellow,  get  cards.     A I  Ions  ! 

\^Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE   I.— Lady  Betty  Modish's    lodgings. 

Enter  Lady'  Betty,  and  Lady  Easy,  meeting. 

Lad  1/  Bet.  On,  my  dear!  I  am  overjoyed  to 
sec  you  !  I  am  strangely  happy  to-day  !  I  have 
just  received  my  new  scarf  from  London,  and 
you  are  most  critically  come  to  give  me  your  opi- 
nion of  it. 

Ladj/  Kaxi/.  Oli,  your  ser\ant,  madam ;  I  am 
a  very  indilFercnt  judge,  you  know.  What,  is  it 
vith  sleeves  ? 

Juidi/  Bet.    Oil,     'tis    impossible  to    tell  you 

wliat  it  is  ! 'Tis  all  extravagance,  both  in  mode 

and  fancy,  my  dear.  I  believe  there's  six  thou- 
sand yards  of  edging  in  it — Then,  such  an  en- 
chanting slope  from  the  elbow — something  so 
new,  so  lively,  so  nobl^,  so  coquette  and  charm- 
ing  but  you  shall  see  it,  my  «lear 

Lndj/  Easy.  Indeed,  I  won't,  my  dear;  I  am 
resolved  to  mortify  you  for  being  so  vrongtully 
fond  of  a  triile, 

Ladi)  Bet.  Nay,  now,  my  'dear,  you  are  ill- 
natured. 

Lady  Easy.  Why,  truly,  I'm  half  angry  to  see 
a  woman  of  your  sense  so  warmly  concerned  in 
tiie  care  of  her  outsidt';  f(jr,  when  we  have  taken 
our  best  pains  aUmt  it,  'tis  tiie  beauty  of  the 
mind  alone  that  gives  us  lasting  virtue. 

Jjody  Bet.  Ah,  my  dear  !  my  dear  !  you 
liave  been  a  married  woman  to  a  fine  purpose, 
indeed,  that  know  so  little  of  the  taste  of  man- 
kind. Take  my  word,  a  new  fashion  upon  a  fine 
woman  is  often  a  greater  proof  of  her  value, 
than  you  are  aware  of. 

Lady  Easy.  That  I  can't  comprehend  ;  for  you 
see  among  the  men,  nothing's  more  ridiculous 
than  a  new  fashion.  Those  of  the  first  sense  are 
always  the  last  that  come  into  them. 

Lady  Bet.  That  is,  because  tiie  only  merit 
of  a  man  is  his  sense  ;  but,  doutitlcss,  the  great- 
est value  of  woman  is  her  beauty.  An  liDmelv 
woman,  at  the  liead  of  a  fashion,  would  not  be  al- 
lowed in  it  by  the  men,  and  consequently  not 


fr)llowed  by  the  women :  so  that,  to  be  success- 
ful in  one's  fancy,  is  an  evident  sign  of  one's  be- 
ing admired;  and  I  always  take  admiration  for 
the  best  proof  of  beauty,  and  beauty  certainly  is 
the  source  of  power,  as  power,  in  all  creatures,  is 
the  height  of  happiness. 

Ladi/  Easy.  At  this  rate,  you  would  rather  be 
thmighi  heatitiful  than  good  ? 

Lady  Bet.  As  I  had  rather  command,  than 
obey :  the  wisest  homely  woman  can't  make  a 
man  of  sense  of  a  fool ;  but  the  veriest  fool  of  a 
beauty  slmll  make  an  ass  of  a  statesman  ;  so  that, 
in  sliort,  1  can't  see  a  woman  of  spirit  has  any 
business  in  this  world  but  to  dress — and  make 
the  men  like  her. 

Lady  Easy.  Do  yon  suppose  this  is  a  principle 
the  men  of  sense  will  admire  you  for } 

Lady  Bet.  I  do  suppose,  that  when  I  sulfer 
any  man  to  like  my  person,  he  shan't  dare  to 
find  fault  with  iny  principle. 

Lady  Easy.  But  men  of  sense  are  not  so  easily 
humbled. 

Ladi/  Bet.  The  easiest  of  any ;  one  has  tea 
ihdusand  times  the  trouble  with  a  coxcomb. 

Lady  Easy.  Nay,  that  may  be;  for  I  have 
seen  you  throw  away  more  good  humour,  in 
ho()C5  of  a  tendresse  from  my  lord  Foppington, 
who  loves  all  women  alike,  than  would  have 
made  my  lord  Morelove  perfectly  happy,  who 
loves  only  you. 

Lady  Bet.  The  men  of  sense,  my  dear,  make 
the  best  fools  in  the  world  :  their  sincerity  and 
good  breeding  throw  s  them  so  entirely  into  one's 
power,  and  gives  one  such  an  agreeable  thirst  of 
using  them  ill,  to  shew  that  power — 'tis  impossi- 
ble iKjt  to  quench  it. 

Lady  Easy.  But,  metliinks,  my  lord  More- 
love's  manner  to  you  might  move  any  woman  to 
a  kintkr  >cnse  of  his  merit. 

Lady  Bet.  Aye,  but  would  it  not  be  iiard,  my 
dear,  ior  a  poor  weak  woman  to  ha\e  a  man  of 
his  quality  and  reputation  in  her  power,  and  not 
to  let  the  world  sec  him  there  ?  Would  any  crea- 
ture sit  ucw  dressed  all  day  in  her  closet?  Could 
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you  bear  to  have  a  sweet'fancled  suit,  and  never 
shew  it  at  tlie  play,  or  the  drawing-room  ? 

Lady  Easy.  But  one  would  not  ride  in  it,  nie- 
thinks,  or  harass  it  out,  when  there's  no  occasion. 

Lady  Bet.  Pooh  !  my  lord  Morelove's  a  mere 
Indian  damask,  one  can't  wear  him  out;  o'  my 
conscience,  I  must  give  him  to  my  woman  at 
last ;  I  begin  to  be  known  by  him  :  had  not  I 
best  leave  him  off,  my  dear  ?  for,  poor  soul,  I 
believe  I  have  a  little  t retted  him  of  late. 

Lady  Easy.  Now,  'tis  to  me  amazing,  how  a 
man  of  his  spirit  can  bear  to  be  used  like  a  dog 
for  four  or  five  years  together — but  nothing's  a 
wonder  in  love ;  yet  pray,  when  you  fjund  you 
could  not  like  him  at  first,  why  did  you  ever  en- 
courage him } 

Lady  Bet.  Why,  what  would  you  have  one 
do .?  for  my  part,  I  could  no  more  choose  a  man 
by  my  eye,  than  a  shoe ;  one  nuist  draw  them  on 
a  little,  to  see  if  they  are  right  to  one's  foot. 

Lady  Easy.  But  I'd  no  more  fool  on  with  a 
man  I  could  not  like,  than  I'd  wear  a  shoe  that 
pinched  me. 

Lady  Bet.  Aye,  but  then  a  poor  wretch  tells 
one,  he'll  widen  them,  or  do  any  thing,  and  is  so 
civil  and  silly,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to 
turn  such  a  trifle,  as  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  heart, 
upon  a  fellow's  hands  again. 

Lady  Easy.  Well ;  I  confess  you  are  very  hap- 
pily distinguished  among  most  women  of  fortune, 
to  have  a  man  of  my  lord  Morelove's  sense  and 
quality  so  long  and  honourably  in  love  with  you ; 
for,  now-a-days,  one  hardly  ever  hears  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  man  of  quality  in  love  with  the  wo- 
man he  would  marry.  To  be  in  love,  now,  is 
only  to  have  a  design  upon  a  woman,  a  modish 
way  of  declaring  war  against  her  virtue,  which 
they  generally  attack  first,  by  toasting  up  her  va- 
nity. 

Lady  Bet.  Aye,  but  the  world  knows,  that  is 
not  the  case  between  my  lord  and  me. 

Ladi/  Easy.  Therefore,  I  think  you  happy. 

Ladt/  Bet.  Now,  I  don't  see  it;  I'll  swear 
I'm  better  pleased  to  know  there  are  a  great  ma- 
ny foolish  fellows  of  quality  that  take  occasion  to 
toast  me  frequently. 

Lady  Easy.  I  vow  I  should  not  thank  any  sen- 
tleman  for  toasting  me,  and  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  a  woman  of  your  spirit  could  bear  a 
great  many  other  freedoms  I  have  seen  some 
men  take  with  you. 

Lady  Bet.  As  how,  my  dear  ?  Come,  prithee, 
be  free  with  me,  for,  you  must  know,  I  love  dear- 
ly to  hear  my  faults — Who  is't  you  have  (jbser- 
ved  to  be  too  free  with  me  ? 

Xtf(/y  Easy.  Why,  there's  my  lord  Foppington ; 
could  any  woman  but  you  bear  to  see  Iiim  with  a 
respectful  fleer  stare  full  in  her  face,  diaw  up 
his  breath,  and  cry — Gad,  you're  handsome  ? 

Lady  Bet.  My  dear,  fine  fruit  will  have  flies 
about  it;  but,  poor  things,  they  do  it  no  iiarm  : 
for,  if  you  observe,  people  are  generally  most 
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apt  to  choose  that  the  flies  have  been  busy  with, 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Easy.  Thou  art  a  strange  giddy  crea- 
ture ! 

Lady  Bet.  That  may  be  from  so  much  circu- 
lation of  thought,  my  dear. 

Lady  Easy.  But  my  lord  Foppington's  marri- 
ed, and  one  would  not  fool  with  him,  for  his  la- 
dy's sake  ;  it  may  make  licr  uneasy,  and 

Lady  Bet.  Poor  creature  !  Her  pride,  indeed, 
makes  her  carry  it  otf  without  taking  any  notice 
of  it  to  me ;  though  I  know  she  hates  me  in  her 
heart,  and  I  cannot  endure  malici(jus  people;  so 
I  used  to  dine  with  her  once  a  week,  purelv  to 
give  her  disorder;  if  you  had  but  seen  when  my 
lord  and  I  fooled  a  little,  the  creature  lo(jked  so 
ugly  ! 

Lady  Easy.    But  I  should  not  think  my  repu- 
taticjn   safe ;    my  lord  Foppington's  a  man  that  - 
talks  often  of  his  amours,  but  seldom  speaks  of 
favours  that  are  refused  him. 

Lady  Bet.  Pshaw  !  will  any  thing  a  man  says 
make  a  woman  less  agreeable  ?  Will  his  talking 
spoil  one's  complexion,  or  put  one's  hair  out  of 
order?  and  for  reputation — look  you,  my  dear, 
take  it  for  a  rule,  that,  as  amongst  the  lower  rank 
of  people,  no  woman  wants  Ijeauty  that  has  for- 
tune ;  so,  among  people  of  fortune,  no  womau 
wants  virtue,  that  has  beauty  :  but  an  estate  and 
beauty  joined,  are  of  an  unlimited,  nay,  a  power 
pontitical,  make  one  not  only  absolute,  but  infal- 
lible  A  fine  woman's  never  in  the  wrong  ;  or, 

if  we  were,  'tis  not  the  strength  of  a  poor  crea- 
ture's reason  that  can  unfetter  him.  Oh,  how  I 
love  to  hear  a  wretch  curse  himself  for  loving 
on,  or  now  and  then  coming  out  with  a 

Yet  for  the  plague  of  Jnmian  race, 
This  devil  has  an  anget'sface. 

Lady  Easy.  At  this  rate,  I  don't  see  you  allow 
reputation  to  be  at  all  essential  to  a  fine  woman  ? 

Lady  Bet.  Just  as  much  as  honour  to  a  great 
man.  Power  is  always  above  scandal.  Don't 
you  hear  people  say  the  king  of  France  owes 
most  of  his  conquests  to  breaking  his  word,  and 
would  not  the  confederates  have  a  fine  time  on't, 
if  they  were  only  to  go  to  war  with  reproaches? 
Indeed,  my  dear,  that  jewel  reputation  is  a  very 
fanciful  business  !  One  shall  not  see  a  homely 
creature  in  town,  but  uears  it  in  her  mouth  as 
monstrously  as  the  Indians  do  bobs  at  their  lips, 
and  it  really  becomes  them  just  alike. 

Lady  Easy.  Have  a  care,  my  dear,  of  trusting 
too  far  to  power  alone :  tor  nothing  is  more  ridi- 
culous than  the  fall  of  pride  ;  and  woman's  pride, 
at  best,  may  be  suspected  to  be  more  a  distrust, 
than  a  real  contempt  of  mankind  :  for,  when  we 
have  said  all  we  can,  a  deserving  husband  is  cer- 
tainly our  best  happiness;  and  I  don't  question 
but  my  lord  Morelove's  merit,  in  a  little  time, 
will  make  you  think  so,  i;oo ;    for,  whatever  airs 
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voii  eivc  yourself  to  the  world,  I'm  sure  your 
heart  don't  want  t;ood-natnre. 

Latli/  Bet.  You  arc  mistaken;  I  am  very  ill- 
natured,  though  your  good-humour  won't  K  t  you 
see  it. 

Lutit/  East/.  Then,  to  give  me  a  proof  on't,  let 
me  see  you  refuse  to  go  immediately  and  dine 
with  me,"  after  I  have  promised  sir  Charles  to 
bring  you. 

Lddi/  Bet.  Pray,  don't  ask  me. 

LaJi/  Easy.  W  hv  ? 

Ldtii/  Bet.  Beeaiise,  to  let  you  see  I  hate  good- 
nature, I'll  go  without  asking,  that  you  mayn't 
have  the  malice  to  say  I  did  you  a  favimr. 

Ludi/  Etisj/.  Thou  art  a  mad  ercature. 

[Exeunt  arm  j«  uriii. 

SCENE  U.— Changes  to  Sir  Chari.f.s's  lodg- 
ifigs.  Lord  Morelove  and  Sir  Charles  at 
picquet. 

Sir  CIta.  Come,  my  lord,  one  single  game  for 
the  tout,  and  so  have  done. 

Lord  More.  No,  hang  them,  I  have  enough  of 
them  !  ill  cards  are  the  dullest  company  in  the 
world — How  much  is  ii? 

Sir  Ciia.  Three  parties. 

Lord  More.  Fifteen  pounds — very  well. 
[While  Lord  Morelove  counts  out  his  moneii,  a 
servant  gives '^iv.  Charles  a  letter,  which 
he  reads  to  himself.] 

Sir  Cha.  [To  the  Scrtwit.] — Give  my  service; 
say  I  have  company  dines  with  me;  if  I  have  time 
I'll  call  there  in  the  afternoon — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  Servant. 

Lord  More.  What's  the  matter  ?  there — 

[Pai/ing  the  money. 

Sir  Cha.  The  old  affair— my  lady  Graveairs. 

Lord  More.  Oh  !  Prithee,  how  docs  that  go 
on  ? 

Sir  Cha.  As  agreeahly  as  a  cliancery  suit:  for 
now  it  comes  to  the  intolerable  plague  of  my  not 
being  able  to  get  rid  on't;  as  von  niay  see — 

[Giving  the  letter. 

J^ord  More.  [Readsl] — '  Your  behaviour,  since 
'  I  came  to  Windsor,  has  convinced  me  of  your 
'  villainv,  without  my  being  surprised,  or  angry  at 
'  it.  I  desire  you  would  let  me  see  you  at  my 
'  lodaings  inmu  (liately,  where  I  shall  have  a  bet- 
*  ter  opportunity  to  convince  you,  that  [  never 
'  can,  or  positively  will,  be  as  1  have  been. — 
'  Yours,'  «l^-c.  A  \ery  whimsical  letter  !  I'aith,  I 
think  she  has  hard  luck  with  you  :  if  a  man  '.^ere 
obiiixed  to  have  a  mistress,  her  person  and  condi- 
tion seem  to  lie  cut  out  for  the  ease  of  a  lover  : 
for  she's  a  vounc,  handsome,  wihl,  well-jointured 
widow — But  what's  your  quarrel  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Nothing — She  sees  the  coolness  hap- 
pens to  be  first  on  my  sitle,  and  lier  business 
■■Aith  me  now,  I  suppose,  is  to  convince  me  how 
liiaitily  she's  vexed  that  she  was  uot  before-hand 
with  me. 


Lord  More,  llcr  pride,  and  your  indifference, 
nntst  occasion  a  pleasant  scene,  sure ;  what  do 
you  intend  to  do  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Treat  her  with  a  cold  familiar  air,  till 
I  pique  her  to  foi  bid  me  her  sight,  and  then  take 
her  at  her  word. 

Lord  JMore.  \'ery  gallant  and  provoking. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord  Foppington — 

[^Exit  Servant. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh — now,  my  lord,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  let  into  the  mystery  of  making  love 
without  pain,  here's  one  that's  a  master  of  the 
art,  and  shall  declaim  to  you 

Enter  Lord  Foppingtox. 

My  dear  lord  I'oppington  ! 

Lord  Eop.  IMy  dear  agreeable  !  Que  jc  t'em- 
brasse  !  Pardi !  II  y  a  cent  ans  que  je  ne  t'ai  vu 
— my  lord,  I  am  your  lordship's  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

Lord  More.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  hands — I 
hoj)e  we  shall  have  you  here  some  time ;  you 
seem  to  have  laid  in  a  slock  of  health  to  be  in 
at  the  diversions  of  the  place — You  look  extreme- 
ly well. 

Lord  Fop.  To  see  one's  friends  look  so,  my 
lord,  may  easily  give  a  vermeille  to  one's  com- 
plexion. 

Sir  Cha.  Lovers  in  hope,  my  lord,  always  have 
a  visible  brilliant  in  their  eyes  and  air. 

Lord  Fop.  What  dost  thou  mean,  Charles.'' 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  come,  confess  what  really 
brought  you  to  W' indsor,  now  you  have  no  busi- 
ness there  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  two  hours,  and  six  of  the 
best  nags  in  Christendom,  or  the  devil  drive  me  ! 

Lord  More.  You  make  haste,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  jNIy  lord,  I  always  fly  when  I  pur- 
sue— But  they  arc  all  well  kept,  indeed — I  love 
to  have  creatures  go  as  I  bid  them.  You  have 
seen  them,  Charles  ;  but  so  has  all  the  world  ; 
Foppington's  long  tails  are  known  on  every  road 
in  England. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  my  lord,  but  how  came  they 
to  bring  you  this  road .?  You  don't  use  to  lake 
these  irregular  jaunts,  without  some  design  iu 
your  head,  of  having  more  than  nothing  to  do. 

Lord  Fop.  Pshaw  !  Pox  !  Prithee,  Charles, 
thou  knowest  I  am  a  fellow  sans  consequence,  be 
where  I  will. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  nay,  this  is  too  much  among 
friends,  my  lord  ;  come,  come,  we  must  have  it ; 
your  real  business  here.' 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  then,  entre  nous,  there  is  a 
certain  lille  de  joye  about  the  court,  here,  that 
loves  winning  at  cards  better  than  all  the  things 

I   have  been  able  to  say   to  her, so   I  have 

brought  an  odd  thousand  bill  in  my  pocket,  that 
I  design,  tete-ii-tete,  to  play  otT  with  her  at 
picquet,  or  so ;  and  now  the  business  is  out. 
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Sir  Cha.  Ab,  and  a  very  good  business,  too,  my 
lord. 

Lord  Fop.  If  it  be  well  done,  Charles — 

Sir  Cha.  That's  as  you  manage  y(jur  cards,  my 
lord. 

Lord  More.  This  must  be  a  woman  of  conse- 
quence, by  the  value  you  set  upon  her  favours. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  nothing's  above  the  price  of  a 
fine  woman. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen,  the 
price  may  not  happen   to  be  altogether  so  high, 

neither For  I   fancy  I  know  enough  of  the 

game,  to  make  it  an  even  bet,  I  get  her  for  no- 
thing. 

Lord  More.  How  so,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Because,  if  she  happen  to  lose  a 
good  sum  to  me,  I  shall  buy  her  with  her  own 
money. 

Lord  More.  That's  new,  I  confess. 

Lord  Fop.  You  know,  Charles,  'tis  not  impos- 
sible but  I  may  be  five  hundred  pounds  deep 
with  her — then,  bills  may  fall  short,  and  the  de- 
vil's in't  if  I  want  assurance  to  ask  her  to  pay 
some  way  or  other. 

Sir  Cha.  And  a  man  must  be  a  churl,  indeed, 
that  won't  take  a  lady's  personal  security;  lia,  ha, 
ha ! 

Lord  Fop.  He,  he,  he  !  Thou  art  a  devil, 
Charles  ! 

Loi'd  More.  Death  !  How  happy  is  this  cox- 
comb ^ 

[Aside. 

Lord  Fop.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  gentle- 
men, I  had  another  pressing  temptation  that 
brought  me  hither,  which  was — my  wife. 

Lord  More.  That's  kind,  indeed  ;  my  lady  has 
been  here  this  montJi :  siie'li  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Lord  Fop.  That  I  don't  know  ;  for  I  design 
this  afternoon  to  send  her  to  London. 

Lord  More.  What !  the  same  day  you  come, 
my  lord  .''  that  would  be  cruel. 

Lo7-d  Fop.  Aye,  but  it  will  be  mighty  conve- 
nient ;  for  she  is  positively  of  no  manner  of  use 
in  my  amours. 

Lord  More.  That's  your  fault ;  the  town  thinks 
her  a  very  deserving  woman. 

Lord  Fop.  If  she  were  a  woman  of  the  town, 
perhaps  I  should  think  so,  too  ;  but  she  happens 
to  be  my  wife,  and,  when  a  wife  is  once  given  to 
deserve  more  than  her  husband's  inclinations  can 
pay,  in  my  mind  she  has  no  merit  at  all. 

Lo7-d  More.  She's  extremely  well-bred,  and  of 
a  very  prudent  conduct. 

Loid  Fop.  Urn aye the  woman's  proud 

enough. 

Lord  Mor'e.  Add  to  tliis,  all  the  world  allows 
her  handsome. 

Lord  Fop.  The  world's  extremely  civil,  my 
lord ;  and  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  done  me, 
if  they  could  find  an  expedient  to  unmarry  the 
poor  woman  from  the  only  man  in  the  world  that 
cannot  think  her  handsome. 


Lord  More.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many 
in  the  world  that  are  sorry  'tis  not  in  their  power 
to  unmaiTy  her. 

Lord  Fop.  1  am  a  great  many  in  the  world's 
\ery  humble  servant ;  and,  whenever  they  find  it 
is  in  their  power,  their  high  and  miiility  wis- 
doms may  command  me  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
warning. 

]A)rd  More.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  did  you  mar- 
ry for.? 

Lord  Fop.  To  pay  my  debts  at  play,  and  dis- 
inherit my  younger  brother. 

Lord  Alore.  But  there  are  some  things  due  to 
a  wife. 

Lord  Fop.    And  there  are  some  debts  I  don't 

care  to  pay to  both  which  1  plead — husband, 

and — ray  lord. 

Loj^d  j\L)re.  If  I  should  do  so,  I  should  expect 
to  have  my  own  coach  stopt  in  the  street,  and 
to  meet  my  wife  with  the  windows  up  in  a  hack- 
ney. 

Lord  Fop.  Then  would  I  put  in  bail,  and  or- 
der a  separate  maintenance. 

Lord  Alorc.  So,  pav  the  double  the  sum  of  the 
debt,  and  be  married  ibr  nothing. 

Lord  Fop.  Now,  I  think  deferring  a  dun,  and 
getting  rid  of  one's  wife,  are  two  the  most  agree- 
able sweets  in  the  liberties  of  an  English  sub- 
ject. 

Lord  More.  If  I  were  married,  I  would  as 
soon  part  from  my  estate  as  my  wile. 

Lord  Fop.  Now,  I  would  not;  sun-burn  me  if 
I  would  ! 

Lord  More.  Death  !  but,  since  you  are  so  in- 
different, my  lord,  why  v/ould  you  needs  marry  a 
woman  of  so  much  merit  ?  Could  not  you  have 
laid  out  your  spleen  upon  some  ill-natured  shrew, 
that  wanted  the  plague  of  an  ill  husband,  and 
have  let  her  alone  to  some  plain,  honest  man  or 
qualitv,  that  would  have  deserved  her.'' 

Lord  Fop.  ^^'hy,  faith,  my  lord,  that  might 
have  been  considererl ;  but  I  really  grew  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  her  fortune,  that,  curse  catch 
me,  I  was  quite  blind  to  the  rest  of  her  good  qua- 
lities :  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  it  had  been 
possible  the  old  put  of  a  peer  could  have  tossc<l 
me  in  t'other  five  ihousand  for  them,  by  my  con- 
sent, she  should  have  relinquished  her  merit  and 
virtues  to  any  of  her  other  sisters. 

Sir  Cha.  Ay<^,  aye,  my  lord;  virtues  in  a  wife 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  her  proud,  and 
put  the  world  in  mind  of  her  husband's  faults. 

Lord  Fop.  Right,  Charles :  and,  strike  me 
blind,  but  the  women  of  virtue  are  now  grown 
such  idiots  in  love,  that  they  expect  of  a  man, 
just  as  they  do  of  a  coach-horse,  that's  one  ap- 
petite, like  t'other's  flesh,  should  increase  by 
feeding. 

Sir  Cha.  Right,  my  lord  ;  and  dois't  consider, 
that  toujours  chapons  bouillis  will  ncv(;r  do  wilh 
an  English  stomach. 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha.  ha  !  To  tell  you  the  truth. 
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Charles,  I  have  known  so  much  of  that  sort  of 
eating,  tliat  I  now  tliink,  tnr  an  hearty  meal,  no 
vvilfl  fowl  in  I'lirope  is  comparable  to  a  jcjint  of 
Banstead  iiititton. 

Lord  Mor.  Ihtw  do  you  mean  ? 
J.onl  Fop.  Why  that,  for  my  part,  I  iiad   ra- 
ther have  a  plain  ^lice  of  my  wife's  woman,  than 
my  iiuts  full  of  e'er  an  Ortolan  dutchess  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Liud  ^fo}•.  But,  I  thouiiht,  mv  lord,  your  chief 
husinos  now  at  ^^'indsor  had  been  your  design 
upon  a  woman  of  r|uality. 

Lord  Fop.  That's  true,  my  lord  ;  thoufih  I  don't 
think  your  line  lady  the  best  dish  myself,  yet  a 
man  of  quality  can't  be  without  such  things  at 
his  table. 

Ford  Mor.  Oh,  then,  you  only  desire  the  re- 
putation of  an  aiVair  with  her? 

Lord  Fo]>.  I  think  the  reputation  is  the  most 
inviting  part  of  an  amour  with  most  women  of 
«]uality. 

Lord  Mor.  Why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  whp  the  devil  would  run 
through  all  the  degrees  of  form  and  ceremony, 
that  lead  one  up  to  the  last  favour,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  reputation  of  understanding  the  nearest 
V  ay  to  get  over  tlic  difticnlty  ? 

Lord  Mor.  B;it,  my  lord,  does  not  the  repu- 
tation of  your  being  so  general  an  undertaker 
frighten  the  women  from  engaging  with  you  ? 
For,  they  say,  no  man  can  love  but  one  at  a 
time. 

Lord  Fop.  That's  just  one  more  than  ever  I 
came  up  to  :  for,  stop  my  breath,  if  ever  I  loved 
in  my  life  ! 

].ord  Mor.  How  do  you  get  tliem,  then  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  S(jmetimes,  as  they  get  other 
people:  I  dress,  and  let  them  get  me;  or,  if 
that  won't  do,  as  I  got  my  title,  I  buy  them. 

Lord  Mor.  Ikit,  how  can  you,  that  profess 
inditference,  think  it  worth  your  while  to  come 
so  often  up  to  the  price  of  a  woman  of  cjuality? 

Lor(/  Fop.  Because,  you  must  know,  my  lord, 
that  most  of  them  begin,  nr)w,  to  come  down  to 
reason ;  I  niean  those  that  are  to  be  had  ;  for 
some  die  fools:  but,  with  the  wiser  sort,  'tis  not, 
of  late,  so  very  expensive  ;  now  and  then,  a  par- 
He  ijiturri,  a  jaunt  or  two  in  a  hack  to  an  Indian 
hon^e,  a  little  china,  an  odd  thing  for  a  gown, 
or  ^o ;  and,  in  three  days  after,  you  meet  her  at 
the  conveuiency  of  trying  it  c/i'iz  Madtinoisellc 
d'  Fphtfilc. 

Sir  Cliu.  Aye,  aye,  my  lord  ;  and  when  you 
n re  there,  you  know,  what  between  a  little  chat, 
a  dish  of  tea,  mademoiselle's  good  humour,  and 
a  petit  c/ianson  or  two,  the  devil's  in't  if  a  man 
can't  f(/ni  away  the  time,  'till  he  sees  how  it  looks 
upon  her  by  candle-iiirht. 

Lord  Fop.  Hell !  heh  !  well  said,  Charles;  eirad, 
T  fancy  tlicc  and  I  have  ludaced  many  a  reputa- 
tion there  ! Your  great  lady  is  as  soon  un- 
dressed as  her  woman 


Zwy/  Mor.  I  could  never  find  it  so — theshaine 
or  scandal  of  a  repulse  always  made  me  afraid 
uf  atteni|iling  women  of  condition. 

,S'/;-  C/iii.  I  la,  ha!  I'l^ad,  my  lord,  you  deserve 
to  be  ill  u>>e(l ;  your  luodcsty's  enough  to  spoil 
any  woman  in  the  world.  But  my  lord  and  I  un- 
derstand the  sex  a  little  better;  we  see  plainly, 
that  women  are  only  cold,  as  some  men  are  brave, 
from  the  modesty  or  fear  of  those  that  attack 
them. 

Lord  Fop.  Right,  Charles — a  man  should  no 
more  give  up  his  heart  to  a  woman,  than  his 
sword  to  a  bully  ;  they  are  both  as  insolent  as  the 
devil  after  it. 

Sir  C/ui.  How  do  you  like  that,  my  lord  ? 

l^Asidc  to  Loud  Mouelove, 

Lord  Alor.  Faith,  1  envy  him  ! — But,  my  lord, 
suppose  your  inclination  should  stumble  upon  a 
woman  truly  virtuous,  would  not  a  severe  repulse 
from  such  an  one  put  you  strangely  out  of  coun- 
tenance? 

Lord  Fop.  Not  at  all,  my  lord — for,  if  a  man 
don't  mind  a  box  o'  tlie  ear  in  a  fair  struggle  with 
a  fresh  country  girl,  why  the  deuce  should  he  be 
concerned  at  an  impertinent  frown  for  an  attack 
upon  a  woman  of  quality? 

Lord  j\lor.  Then,  you  have  no  notion  of  a 
lady's  cruelty  ? 

Lo7-d  Fop.  Ha,  ha  !  let  me  blood,  if  I  think 
there's  a  greater  jest  in  nature  !  I  am  ready  to 
crack  my  guts  with  laughing,  to  see  a  senseless 
llirt,  because  the  creature  happens  to  have  a  lit- 
tle pride,  that  she  calls  vii tue,  about  her,  give 
herself  all  the  insolent  airs  of  resentment  and 
disdain  to  an  honest  fellow,  that,  all  the  while, 
does  not  care  three  pinches  of  snutf  if  she  and 
her  virtue  were  to  run,  with  their  last  favours, 
thi-ough  the  first  regiment  f)f  guards  ! — Ha,  ha  ! 
it  [)uts  me  in  mind  of  an  affair  of  mine,  so  im- 
pertinent ! 

Lord  Mor.  Oh,  that's  impossible,  my  lord  ! — 
I 'ray,  let's  hear  it. 

I^ord  Fop.  Why,  I  ha])pened  once  to  be  very 
well  in  a  certain  man  of  (juality's  family,  and  his 
wii'e  liked  me  ! 

Lord  Mor.  How  do  you  know  she  liked  you? 

Ijtrd  Fop.  Why,  from  the  very  moment  I  told 
her  I  liked  her,  siie  never  nurst  trust  herself  at 
the  end  of  a  room  with  me. 

Zo;y/  Mor.  That  might  be  her  not  liking  you. 

Lord  Fop.  My  lord — Women  of  quality  don't 
use  to  speak  the  thing  plain — but,  to  satisfy  you 
I  did  not  want  encouragement,  I  never  came 
there  m  my  life,  but  she  did  innnediately  smile, 
and  borrow  my  snnff-box. 

Lord  Mor.  She  liked  your  snuff,  at  least — Well, 
but  how  did  she  use  you  ? 

Lord  Fop.  By  all  that's  infamous,  she  jilted 
me  ! 

L^ord  Mor.  How  !  .lilt  you  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Ay,  death's  curse,  she  jilted  me  ! 

Lord  Mor.  Pray,  let's  hear. 
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Lord  Fop.  For,  when  I  was  pretty  well  con- 
vinced she  had  a  mind  to  ine,  I  one  day  nnade 
her  a  hint  of  an  appointment :  upon  which,  with 
an  insolent  frown  in  her  face  (that  made  her  look 
as  ugly  as  the  devil,)  she  told  me,  that,  if  ever  I 
came  thither  again,  her  lord  should  know  that 
she  had  forbidden  me  the  house  before. — Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  slut  ? 

Sir  Clia.  Intolerable  ! 

Lord  Mor.  But,  how  did  her  answer  agree 
with  you  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  passionately  well !  for  I  stared 
full  in  her  face,  and  burst  out  a  laughing ;  at 
■which,  she  turned  upon  her  heel,  and  gave  a 
crack  with  her  fan,  like  a  coach-whip,  and  bridlefj 
out  of  the  room  with  the  air  and  complexion  ot' 
an  incensed  Turkey-c(jck. 

[A  servant  zchispers  Sir  Charles. 

Lord  Mor.  What  did  you,  then } 

Lord  Fop.  I — looked  after  her,  gaped,  threw 


up  the  sash,  and  fell  a  singing  out  of  the  window 

so  that,  you   see,  my  lord,  while  a  man  is 

not  in  love,  there's  no  great  affliction  in  missing 
one's  way  to  a  woman. 

Sir  Chfi.  Aye,  aye,  you  talk  this  very  well,  my 
lord ;  but,  now,  let's  see  how  you  dare  behave 
yourself  upon  action — dinner's  served,  and  the 
ladies  stay  for  us — There's  one  within,  has  been 
too  hard  for  as  brisk  a  man  as  yourself. 

Lord  Mor.  I  guess  who  you  mean — Have  a 
care,  my  lord  ;  she'll  prove  your  courage  for  you. 

Lord  Fop.  Will  she?  then  she's  an  undone 
creature.  For,  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  cou- 
rage is  the  whole  mystery  of  making  love,  and  of 
inore  use  than  conduct  is  in  war;  for  the  bravest 
fellow  in  Europe  may  beat  his  brains  out  against 
the  stubborn  walls  of  a  town — But 

Women,  born  to  be  controlled. 

Stoop  to  the  forward,  and  the  bold.     \^Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — Continues'. 


Enter  Lord  Morelove,  and  Sir  Charles. 

Lord  Mor.  So  !  Did  not  I  bear  up  bravely } 

Sir  Cha.  Admirably  !  with  the  best  bred  inso- 
lence in  nature ;  you  insulted  like  a  woman  of 
quality,  when  her  country-bred  husband's  jealous 
of  her  in  the  wrong  place. 

Lord  Mor.  Ha,  ha  !  Did  you  observe,  when 
I  first  came  into  the  room,  how  carelessly  she 
brushed  her  eyes  over  me  ;  and,  when  the  com- 
pany saluted  me,  stood  all  the  while  with  her 
face  to  the  window  ?  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Cha.  What  astonished  airs  she  gave  her- 
self, when  you  asked  her,  what  made  her  so 
grave  upon  her  old  friends  ! 

Lord  Mor.  And,  whenever  I  offered  any 
thing  in  talk,  what  affected  care  she  took  to  di- 
rect her  observations  of  it  to  a  third  person  ! 

Sir  Cha.  I  observed  she  did  not  eat  above  the 
rump  of  a  pigeon  all  dinner  time. 

Lord  Mor.  And  how  she  coloured  when  I 
told  her  her  ladyship  had  lost  her  stomach  ! 

Sir  Cha.  If  you  keep  your  temper,  she's  un- 
done. 

Lord  Mor.  Provided  she  sticks  to  her  pride, 
I  believe  I  may. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye  !  never  fear  her ;  I  warrant,  in 
the  humour  she  is  in,  she  would  as  soon  part 
with  her  sense  of  feeling. 

I^rd  Mor.  Well,  what's  to  be  done  next .' 

Sir  Cha.  Only  observe  her  motions :  for,  by 
her  beha\  iour  at  dinner,  I  am  sure  she  designs 
to  gall  you  with  my  lord  Foppington  :  if  so,  you 
must  even  stand  her  fire,  and  then  play  my  lady 
Graveairs  upon  her,  whom  I'll  immediately  pi'iue, 
and  prepare  for  your  purpose. 

Lord  Mor.  1  understand  you the  proper- 


est  woman  in  the  world,  too  :  for,  she'll  certain- 
ly encourage  the  least  offer  from  me,  in  hopes  of 
revenging  her  slights  upon  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Right ;  and  the  very  encouragement 
she  gives  you,  at  the  same  time,  will  give  me  a 
pretence  to  widen  the  breach  of  my  quarrel  with 
her. 

Lord  Mor.  Besides,  Charles,  I  own  1  am  fond 
of  any  attempt  that  will  forward  a  misunderstand- 
ing there,  for  your  lady's  sake.  A  woman,  so  truly 
good  in  her  nature,  ought  to  have  something 
more  from  a  man,  than  bare  occasions  to  prove 
her  goodness. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  upon  honour,  my  lord, 
to  give  you  proof  that  1  am  positively  the  best 
husband  in  the  world,  my  wife  never  yet  found 
me  out. 

Lord  Mor.  That  may  be,  by  her  being  the  best 
wife  in  the  world  :  she,  may  be,  won't  find  you 
out. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  if  she  won't  tell  a  man  of  his 
faults,  wlien  she  sees  them,  how  the  deuce  should 
he  mend  them  ?  But,  however,  you  see  I  am  go- 
ing to  leave  them  off  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Lord  Mor.  Being  tired  of  a  woman,  is,  indeed, 
a  pretty  tolerable  assurance  of  a  man's  not  de- 

siL'uing  to  fool  on  with  her Here  she  comes; 

and,  if  I  don't  mistake,  brimful  of  reproaches — 

You  can't  take  her  in  a  better  time I'll  leave 

you. 

Enter  Ladv  Graveairs. 

Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant.  Is  the 
company  broke  up,  pray  ? 

Ladi/  Grave.  No,  my  lord,  they  are  talking  of 
basset ;  my  lord  Foppington  has  a  mind  to  tally, 
if  your  lordship  would  encourage  the  table. 

Lord  Mor.  Oh,  madam,  with  all  my  heart} 
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B'lt,  sir  Charles,  I  know,  is  hard  to  be  i^ot  to  it: 
^'11  leave  your  ladysliip  to  |)rovail  with  him. 

[Evil  J.OKD  Monr.r.ovK. 
[Sir.  Charles  and  Lady  Grav  r.Aiits  salute 
co/d/i/,  and  tiijle  some  time  before  thei/ 
speak^ 

Ladi/  Groic.  Sir  Charles,  I  sent  yon  a  note 
this  niornini;. 

Sir  C/ia.  Ves,  niadani ;  but  tlicre  were  sonic 
passages  I  did  not  expect  tVoni  your  larlviliij).  You 
fecein  to  tax  nic  with  thins^s  that 

Ladij  Grave.  Look  you,  sir,  'tis  not  at  all  ma- 
terial whether  I  taxed  you  with  any  thing  or  no ; 
I  don't  desire  you  to  clear  yourself';'  upon  my 
word,  you  may  be  very  easy  as  to  that  matter; 
for  my  part,  I  am  mii^hty  well  satisfied  things 
are  as  they  are ;  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  is,  that 
you  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  call  at 
my  lodgings  this  afternoon,  if  you  should  have 
time,  as  you  were  pleased  to  send  me  word — and 
so,  your  ser\ant,  sir,  that's  all [Go/»^'. 

<SV/-  C/ia.  Hold,  madam. 

Ladi/  Grave.  Look  you,  sir  Charles,  'tis  not 
your  calling  me  back  that  will  signify  any  thing, 
I  can  assure  von. 

Sir  C/ia.  Why  this  extraordinary  haste, madam  ? 

Ludi/  Grave.  In  short,  sir  Charles,  I  have 
taken  a  great  many  things  from  you  of  late,  that, 
you  know,  I  have  often  told  you,  I  would  posi- 
ti\  ely  bear  no  longer.  But,  I  see  things  arc  in 
vain,  and  the  more  people  strive  to  oblige  peo- 
ple, the  less  they  arc  thanked  for  it :  and,  since 
there  must  be  an  end  of  one's  ridiculousness  one 
time  or  other,  I  don't  see  any  time  so  proper  as 
the  present ;  and,  therefore,  sir,  I  di-sire  yon 
would  think  of  things  accordingly.  Your  servant. 
[Going,  he  lio/ds  her. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  madam,  let  us  start  fair,  how- 
ever; you  ought,  at  least,  to  stay  till  I  am  as  ready 
as  your  ladyship;  and,  then,  if  we  must  part. 

Adieu,  ye  silent  grots,  and  sliady  gro\es; 

Y^e  soft  amusements  of  our  growing  loves; 

Adieu,  ye  whispered  sighs,  that  fanned  the  fire, 

And  all  tlie  thrilling  joys  of  young  desire! 

[Afectedli/. 

Lad//  Grave.  Oh,  mighty  well,  sir  1  l  am  very 
glad  we  are  at  last  come  to  a  right  understanding, 
tlie  only  way  I  have  long  wished  tor;  not  but  I'd 
liave  you  to  know  I  see  your  design  through  all 
your  painted  ease  of  resignation  :  I  know  you'd 
gi\e  your  soul  to  make  me  uneasy  now. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  fie,  madam  !  upon  my  word,  I 
Xvould  not.  make  you  uneasy,  if  it  were  in  my 
power. 

Tak/i/  Grave.  Oh,  dear  sir,  you  need  not  take 
fcuch  care,  upon  my  word;  you'll  find  I  can  part 
with  you  without  the  least  disorder ;  I'll  try,  at 
least ;  and  so,  once  more,  and  for  ever,  sir,  your 
servant :  not  but  you  must  give  nic  leave  to  tell 
you,  as  my  last  thought  of  you,  too,  that  I  do 
think you  are  a  villain.  [E.ril  hasti/i/. 

Sir  Cha.  <  )ii,  your  very  humble  servant,  ma- 
dam I  [Bouing  lore.]  What  a  charming  (luality  is 


a  woman's  pride,  that  is  strong  enough  to  refuse 

a  man  her  favours,  when  he's  weary  of  them 

Ah  ! 

Re-enter  Lady  Graveairs. 

TMdi/  Grave.  Look  you,  sir  Charles  ;  don't 
presume  upon  the  easiness  of  my  temper ;  for,  to 
convince  you  that  I  am  positively  in  earnest  in 
this  matter,  I  desire  you  would  let  me  have  what 
letters  yon  have  iiad  of  mine  since  you  came  to 
Windsor;  and  I  expect  you'll  return  the  rest,  as 
I  will  yours,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  London. 

Sir  Cha.  Upon  my  faith,  madam,  I  never  keep 
any ;  I  always  put  suulf  in  them,  and  so  they 
wear  out. 

Lad^/  Grave.  Sir  Charles,  I  must  have  thcin; 
for,  positively,  I  won't  stir  without  them. 

Sir  Cha.  Ila !  then,  I  must  be  civil,  I  see. 
[Aside^  Perhaps,  madam,  I  have  no  mind  to 
part  with  them or  you. 

Ladi/  Grave,  l^ook  you,  sir,  all  those  sort  of 
tilings  are  in  vain,  now  there's  an  end  of  every 
thing  between  us — If  you  say  you  won't  give 
them,  I  must  e'en  get  them  as  well  as  I  can. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha  !  that  won't  do  then,  I  find. 

[A.'iide. 

Ladi/  Grave.  Who's  there  ?  Mrs  Edging — 
Your  keeping  a  letter,  sir,  won't  keep  me,  I'll 
assure  you. 

Enter  Edging, 

Edg.  Did  your  ladyship  call  me,  madam  ? 

Ladi/  Grave.  Ay,  c^liild  :  pray,  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  fetch  my  cloak  out  of  the  dining-room? 

Edg.  Yes,  madam. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  tlieii  there's  hope  again.    [Aside. 

Edg.  Ha  !  s!ie  looks  as  if  my  master  had  quar- 
relled with  her ;  I  hope  she's  going  away  in  a 
liutf — she  shan't  stay  for  her  cloak,  I  warrant 
her I'his  is  pure.  [Aside.  Exit  smiling. 

Ladi/  Grave.  Pray,  sir  Charles,  before  I  go, 
give  me  leave  now,  after  all,  to  ask  you — why 
yon  have  used  me  thus  i* 

Sir  Cha.  What  is  it  you  call  usage,  madam  ? 

Ladi/  Grave.  Why,  then,  since  you  will  have 
it,  how  comes  it  you  have  been  so  grossly  care- 
less and  neglectful  of  me  of  late?  Only  tell  me, 
seriously,  wherein  I  have  deserved  this  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  seriously,  madam • 

Re-enter  Edgixg,  uith  a  cloak. 

We  are  interrupted 

Edg.  Here  is  your  ladyship's  cloak,  madam. 

Ijtidi/  Grave.  I'hank  you,  Mrs  Edging — Oh, 
la  !  pray  will  you  let  somebody  get  me  a  chair 
to  the  door  ? 

Edg.  Humph — She  might  have  fold  mc  that 
before,  if  slie  had  been  in  such  haste  to  go. 

[Aside.  Exit. 

Ladij  Grave.  Now,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Then,  seriously,  I  say  I  am  of  late 
grown  so  very  la/y  in  my  pleasures,  that  I  liad 
ralhcr  loac  a  woman,  than  go  through  the  plague 
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and  trouble  of  havina;  or  keeping  her ;  and,  to 
be  free,  I  have  found  so  much,  even  in  my  ac- 
quaintance with  you,  whom  I  confess  to  be  a 
mistress  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  that  1  am,  from 
henceforth,  resolved  to  follow  no  pleasure  that 
rises  above  the  degree  of  amusement — And  that 
woman  that  expects  I  should  make  her  ray  busi- 
ness, why — like  my  business,  is  then  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  forgot.  When  once  she  comes  to 
reproach  me  with  vows,  and  usaije,  and  stuff — I 
had  as  lief  hear  her  talk  of  bdls,  bonds,  and 
ejectments:  her  passion  becomes  as  troublesome 
as  a  law-suit,  and  I  would  as  soon  converse  with 
my  solicitor.  In  short,  I  shall  never  care  sixpence 
for  any  woman  that  won't  be  obedient. 

hady  Grave.  I'll  swear,  sir,  you  have  a  very 
free  way  of  treating  people;  I  am  glad  I  am  so 

well  acquainted  with  your  principles,  however 

And  you  would  have  me  obedient  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Why  not .''  My  wife's  so ;  and,  I 
think,  she  has  as  much  pretence  to  he  proud  as 
your  ladyship. 

-Lffrfy  Grave.  Lard  !  is  there  no  chair  to  be 
had,  1  wonder .'' 

Enter  Edging. 

Edg.  Here's  a  chair,  madam. 

IakIj/  Grave.  'Tis  very  well,  Mrs  Edging: — 
pray,  will  you  let  somebody  get  me  a  glass  of 
fair  water  ? 

Edg.  Humph — her  huff  is  almost  over,  I  sup- 
pose— I  see  he's  a  villain  still.  [Aside.  Exit. 

Ladi/  Grave.  Well,  that  was  the  prettiest 
fancy  about  obedience,  sure,  that  ever  was.  Cer- 
tainly, a  woman  of  condition  must  be  inlinitely 
happy  under  the  dominion  of  so  generous  a  lover. 
But  how  came  you  to  forget  kicking  and  whipping 
all  this  while  ?  Methinks,  you  should  n(Jt  have 
left  so  fasliionable  an  article  out  of  your  scheme 
of  government. 

.S7r  Cha.  Um No,  there  is  too  mucli  trou- 
ble in  that ;  though  I  have  known  them  of  ad- 
mirable use  in  reformation  of  some  humoursome 
gentlewomen. 

Ladj/  Grave.  But  one  thing  more,  and  I  have 

done Pray,  what  degree  of  spirit  must  the 

lady  have,  that  is  to  make  herself  happv  under 
so  much  freedom,  order,  and  tranquillitv  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  she  must  at  least  have  as  much 
spirit  as  your  ladyship,  or  she'd  give  me  no  plea- 
sure in  breaking  it. 

Ludi/  Grave.  No,  that  would  be  troublesome. 
You  had  better  take  one  that's  broken  to  vour 
hand  :  there  are  such  souls  to  be  hired,  I  be- 
lieve ;  things  that  will  rub  your  temples  in  an 
evening,  till  you  fall  fast  asleep  in  their  laps  ; 
creatures,  too,  that  think  their  «ages  their  reward. 
I  fancy,  at  last,  that  will  be  the  best  metliod  for 
the  Imzv  passion  of  a  married  man,  that  has  out- 
lived his  any  otlier  sense  of  gratification. 

Sir  Cha.  Look  you,  madam;  I  have  loved 
you  very  well   a  great  while ;  now   yon  would 


have  me  love  you  better  and  longer,  %vhich  is  not 
in  my  power  to  do ;  and  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  plague  upon  earth,  like  a  dun  that  comes 
for  more  money  than  one  is  ever  likely  to  be  able 
to  pay. 

Ladj/  Grave.  A  dun  !  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
dun,  sir?  Do  I  come  a  dunning  to  vou } 

[Walks  in  a  heat. 

Sir  Cha.  Hist !  don't  expose  yourself — here'* 
CO  mpany 

Ladj/  Grave.  I  care  not — A  dun  !  vou  shall 
see,  sir,  I  can  revenge  an  affront,  though  I  de- 
spise the  wretch  that  offers  it A  dun  I  Oh,  I 

could  die  with  laughing  at  the  fancy  !  [Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  So — she's  in  admirable  order — Here 
comes  my  lord  ;  and,  I'm  afraid,  in  the  very  nick 
of  his  occasion  for  her.  • 

Enter  Lord  Morelove. 

Lord  Mor.  Oh,  Charles,  undone  again  !  all  is 
lost  and  ruined. 

Sir  Cha.   What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Lord  Mor.  I  have  been  playing  the  fool  yon- 
der, even  to  contempt;  my  senseless  jealousy  has 
confessed  a  weakness  I  never  shall  forgive  my- 
self. She  has  insulted  on  it  to  that  degree,  too — 
I  can't  bear  the  thought Oh,  Charles,  tliis  de- 
vil is  mistress  of  my  heart !  and  I  could  dash  mv 
brains  out  to  think  how  grossly  too  I  have  let  her 
know  it. 

Sir  Cha.  Ah,  how  it  would  tickle  her  if  she 
saw  you  in  this  condition  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Alur.  Prithee  don't  torture  mc  :  think 
of  some  present  ease,  or  I  shall  burst. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  well ;  let's  hear,  pray — What 
has  she  done  to  you  ?  Ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Mor.  \Vhy,  ever  since  I  left  vou,  slie 
has  treated  me  with  so  much  coolness  and  ill 
nature,  and  that  thing  of  a  lord,  with  so  much 
laughing  ease,  such  an  accjuainted,  such  a  spiteful 
familiarity,  that,  at  the  last,  she  saw  and  tri- 
umphed in  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  C/ia.  Well,  and  so  you  left  the  room  in  a 
pet?  Ha! 

Lord  Alor.  Oh,  worse,  worse  still !  for,  at  last, 
with  half  shame  and  anser  in  mv  looks,  I  thrust 
myself  between  my  h^rd  and  her,  pressed  her  by 
the  hand,  and,  in  a  whisper,  trembling,  begijed 
her,  in  pity  of  herself  and  me,  to  sliew  her  good 
humour,  only  where  she  know  it  was  truly 
valued :  at  which,  she  broke  from  me,  with  a 
cold  smile,  sat  her  down  by  the  peer,  whispered 
him,  and  burst  into  a  loud  laughter  in  my  face. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha,  ha !  then  would  I  ha\e  given 
fifty  pounds  to  have  seen  your  face.  Why,  what 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  had  you  to  do 
with  humility  ?  W'ill  you  never  have  enonghon't? 
Heath  !  'twas  sotting  a  lighted  match  to  gunjK)w- 
der,  to  blow  yourself  up. 

Lo7-d  Mor.  1  see  my  folly  now,  Charles.  But 
what  shall  I  do  with  the  remains  of  life  that  she 
has  left  me  ? 
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Sir  Cha.  Oil,  throw  it  at  licr  feet,  by  all 
means  !  put  on  y^'iir  tra^edy-tacc,  catch  fast  hold 
of  lier  petticoat,  wliip  out  y<Jur  liandker(  hief, 
and,  in  point  blank  verse,  desire  her,  one  way  (jr 
other,  to  make  an  end  of  the  business. 

[/«  a  uhininii  tonv. 

Lord  Mor.  What  a  fool  dost  thou  make  me  ! 

Sir  Chu.  I  only  can  shew  you  as  you  <  ;unc 
«ut  of  her  hands,  my  lord. 

Lord  Mor.  How  contemptibly  have  I  behaved 
myself ! 

Sir  Cha.  That's  according  as  you  bear  her  be- 
haviour. 

l^trd  Mor.  Bear  it!  no — I  thank  thee,  Charles; 

thou  hast  waked  me  now  :  and,   if  I  bear  it 

What  have  you  done  with  my  lady  (iravcairs.' 

Sir  Cha.    Your    business,    I    believe She's 

ready  for  you ;  she's  just  <ione  down  stairs,  and, 
if  you  don't  make  haste  after  her,  I  expect  her 
back  again,  with  a  knife  or  a  |)istol  presently. 

Lord  Mor.  I'll  i;o  this  minute. 

Sir  Chu.  No,  stay  a  little:  here  comes  my 
lord;  we'll  see  what  wc  can  get  out  of  him  lirst. 

Lord  Mor.  Melhinks, '  now,  I  could  laugh  at 
h  er. 

Enter  Lord  Foi'pingto.v. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  prithee.  Sir  Charles,  let's  have 

a  little  of  thee We  have   been   so  chagrin 

without  thee,  that,  stop  my  breath,  the  ladies  are 
gone  half  asleep  to  church  for  want  of  thy  com- 
pany. 

.SVr  Cha.  That's  hard,  indeed,  while  your  lord- 
ship was  among  them.    Is  lady  Hetty  gone,  too  ? 

Lord  Fop.  She  was  just  upon  the  wing;  but  I 
caught  her  by  the  snulT-box,  and  she  pretends  to 
stay,  to  see  if  I'll  give  it  her  again,  or  no. 

Lord  Mor.  Death  !  'tis  tliat  I  gave  her,  and 
the  only  present  she  would  ever  receive  from  me 

Ask  hiiu  1  ow  he  came  by  it. 

[Aside  to  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Prithee  don't  be  uneasy Did  she 

give  it  yon,  my  lord  } 

Lord  Fop.  Faith,  Charles,  I  can't  say  she  did, 
or  she  did  not ;  but  we  were  playing  the   fool, 

and  I  took  it a  la — Pshaw  !  1  can't  tell  thee 

in  French  neither;  but  Horace  touches  it  to  a 
nicety — 'twas  pignus  dirrptum  mali  pertinavi. 

Lord  Mor.  So — but  I  must  bear  it If  your 

lortKhij)  has  a  mind  to  the  box,  I'll  stand  by  you 
in  keeping  of  it. 

Lord  Fop.  My  lord,  I  am  passionately  obliged 
to  you ;  luit  I  am  afraid  I  caimot  answer  your 
lla/ardin^  so  nnich  of  the  lady's  favour. 

iMrd  Mor.  Not  at  all,  my  lord  :  'tis  possiijie  I 
may  not  have  the  same  regard  to  lur  tVown  that 
your  lordship  has. 

Lord  Fop.  I  hat's  a  bite,  I  am  sure — he'd  give 
a  joint  of  his  little  linger  to  be  as  well  with  her 
as  1  am.  [Asidc^   But  here  she  comes — Charles, 

stand  by  mc .Must  not  a  man  be  a  vain  cox- 

eornl),  now,  to  think  this  creature  followed  one .-' 


Sir  Cha.  Nothing  so  plain,  my  lord. 
Lord  Fop.  Flattering  devil  ! 

Enter  Lady  Betty. 

Ladt/  Bet.  Pshaw,  my  lord  Foppington  !  pri- 
thee, don't  play  the  fool  now,  but  give  me  my 
smitV-box — Sn-  Charles,  help  me  to  take  it  from 
him. 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  I  hate  troulile,  madam. 

Lady  Bet.  Pooh  !  you'll  make  me  stay  till 
prayers  are  half  over  now. 

Lord  Fop.  If  you'll  promise  me  not  to  go  to 
church.  I'll  give  it  you. 

Lddj/  Bet.  I'll  promise  nothing  at  all ;  for  po- 
sitively, I  will  iiave  it.         [Sfnigg/itig  nilh  him. 

Lord  Fop.  Then,  comparatively,  I  won't  part 
with  it.     11a,  ha!  [Slriigi^fes  uith  her. 

Lady  Bet.  Oh,  you  devil,   you  have  killed  n'y 

arm  !  "Oh  ! Well,  if  you'll"  let  me  have  it,  I'll 

give  you  a  better. 

Lord  ]\}or.  Oh,  Charles!  that  has  a  view  of 
distant  kindness  in  it.      [Aside  to  Sir  Charles. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  now,  I  keep  it  superlatively — 
I  find  there's  a  secret  value  in  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Oh,  dismal  !  Upon  my  word,  I  am 
only  ashamed  to  give  it  to  you.  Do  you  think 
I  would  offer  such  an  odious  fancied  thing  to  any 
body  I  had  the  least  value  f'or  ? 

Sir  Cha.   Now  it   comes  a  little  nearer,  me- 

tliinks  it  does  not  seem  to  be^ny  kindness  at  all. 

[Aside  to  Lord  Morelove. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  reallv,  madam,  upon  second 
view,  it  has  not  extremely  the  mode  of  a  lady's 
utensil.  Ave  you  sure  it  never  held  any  thing  but 
snutV.? 

Lady  Bet.  Oh,  you  monster  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  I  only  ask,  because  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  very  much  the  air  and  fancy  of 
Monsieur  Smoakandsot's  tobacco-box. 

Lord  More.  I  can  bear  no  more. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  don't,  then;  I'll  step  in  to  the 
company,  and  return  to  your  relief  immediately. 

[F.rit  StR  Cha. 

Lord  More,  ['/'o  Lady  Bet.]  Come,  madam, 
will  your  ladyship  give  me  leave  to  end  the  dif- 
ference ?  Since  the  slightness  of  the  thing  may  let 
you  bestow  it  without  any  mai'k  of  favour,  shall  I 
beg  it  of  your  ladyship. 

LAidy  Bet.  Oh,  my  lord,   nobody  sooner 1 

beg  you  give  it,  my  lord.  [Looking  earnesf/y  oit 
Lord  I  oi*.  zeho,  sniiling,  gives  it  to  Lord  More. 
and  then  hoies  gravely  to  her.^ 

Lord  More.  Only  to  hax  e  the  honour  of  ri-sto- 
ring  it  to  your  lordship  ;  and  if  there  be  any  other 
trifle  of  mine  your  lordship  has  a  fancy  to,  though 
it  were  a  mistrsss,  I  don't  know  any  person  in 
the  world  that  has  so  good  a  claim  to  my  resigna- 
tion. 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  my  lord,  this  generosity  will 
distract  me  ! 

Jjord  More.  .My  lord,  I  do  you  but  common 
justice.     But,  from  your  conversation,  I  had  iie- 
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ver  known  the  true  value  of  the  sex.  You  posi- 
tively understand  them  the  best  of  any  man 
breathing ;  therefore,  I  think  every  one  of  com- 
mon prudence  ought  to  resign  to  you. 

Lo?'d  Fop.  Then,  positively,  your  lordship  is 
the  most  obliging  person  in  the  world ;  for  I'm 
sure  your  judgment  can  never  like  any  woman 
that  is  not  the  fuiest  creature  in  the  universe. 

[Bozcuig  to  Lady  Bet. 

Lord  More.  Oh,  your  lordship  does  me  too 
much  honour  !  I  have  tiie  worst  judgment  in  the 
world ;  no  man  has  been  more  deceived  in  it. 

Lord  Fop.  Then  your  lordship,  I  presume,  has 
been  apt  tochuse  in  a  mask,  or  by  candle-light? 

Lo?-d  More.  In  a  mask,  indeed,  my  lord,  and, 
of  all  masks,  the  most  dangerous. 

Lord  Fop.  Pray,  what's  that,  my  lord .'' 

Lord  Mo7-e.  A  bare  face. 

Lord  Fop.  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if  I 
don't  so  readily  comprehend  how  a  woman's  bare 
face  can  hide  her  face. 

Lord  More.  It  often  hides  her  heart,  my  lord ; 
and  therefore  I  think  it  sometimes  a  more  dan- 
gerous mask  than  a  piece  of  velvet :  that's  rather 
a  mark,  than  a  disguise,  of  an  ill  woman.  But 
tlie  mischiefs  skulking  behind  a  beauteous  form 
give  no  warning ;  they  are  always  sure,  fatal,  and 
innumerable. 

Ladj/  Bet.  Oh,  barbarous  aspersion  !  My  lord 
Foppington,  have  you  nothing  to  say  for  the  poor 
vvomen  ? 

Lord  Fop.  I  must  confess,  madam,  nothing  of 
this  nature  ever  happened  in  my  course  of 
amours.  I  always  judge  the  beauteous  part  of  a 
woman  to  be  the  most  agreeable  part  of  her  com- 
position ;  and  when  once  a  lady  does  me  the  ho- 
nour to  toss  that  into  my  arms,  I  thmk  myself 
obliged,  in  good  nature,  not  to  quarrel  about  the 
rest  of  her  equipage. 

iaf/j/  Bet.  Why,  ay,  my  lord,  there's  some 
good  humour  in  that,  now. 

Lord  Alore.  He's  happy  in  a  plain  English  sto- 
mach, madam ;  I  could  recommend  a  dish  that's 
perfectly  to  your  lordship's  gout,  where  beauty 
is  the  only  sauce  to  it. 

Ladt/  Bet.  So • 

Lord  Fop.  My  lord,  when  my  wine's  right,  I 
never  care  it  should  be  zested. 

Lord  A[ore.  I  know  some  ladies  would  thank 
you  for  that  opinion. 

Ladt/  Bet.  INIy  lord  Morelove  is  really  grown 
such  a  churl  to  the  women,  I  don't  only  think  he 
is  not,  but  can't  conceive  how  he  ever  could  be, 
in  love. 

Lord  More.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  once 
thought  I  was.  [Smiling. 

Lady  Bet.  Fie,  fie  !  how  could  you  think  so  ? 
I  fancy  now  you  had  only  a  mind  to  domineer 
over  some  poor  creature,  and  so  you  thought  you 
were  in  love,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  More.  The  lady  I  loved,  madam,  grew 
so  unfortunate  in  her  conduct,  that,  at  last,  she 
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brought  me  to  treat  her  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence and  civility  as  I  now  pay  your  ladyship. 

Ladif  Bet.  And,  ten  to  one,  just  at  that  time 
she  never  thought  you  such  tolerable  company. 

Lord  More.  That  I  can't  say,  madam ;  for,  at 
that  time,  she  grew  so  affected,  there  was  no 
.judging  of  her  thoughts  at  all. 

[Mimicking  her. 

Lady  Bet.  What,  and  so  you  left  the  poor  la- 
dy !    Oh,  you  inconstant  creature  ! 

Lord  More.  No,  madam,  to  have  loved  her  on 
had  been  inconstancy ;  for  siie  was  never  two 
hours  together  the  same  woman. 

[Lady  Bet.  and  Lord  More,  seem  to  talk. 

Lord  Fop.  [Jsirfe.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  see  he  has 
a  mind  to  abuse  her ;  so  I'll  even  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  his  business  with  her  at  once 
for  ever — My  lord,  I  perceive  your  lordship  is 
going  to  be  good  company  to  the  lady  ;  and,  for 
her  sake,  I  don't  think  it  good  manners  in  me  to 
disturb  you 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Clia.  IVIy  lord  Foppington 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  Charles !  I  was  just  wanting 
thee Hark  thee — I  have  three  thousand  se- 
crets for  thee — I  have  made  such  diso'.eries!  to 
tell  thee  all  in  one  word,  Morelove's  as  jealous  of 
me  as  the  devil,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Is  it  possible  ?  Has  she  given  him  any 
occasi(jn  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Only  rallied  him  to  death  upon  my 
account;  she  told  me,  within,  just  now,  she'd  use 
him  like  a  dog,  and  begged  me  to  draw  off  for  an 
opportunity. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  keep  in,  while  the  scent  lies,  and 
she  is  your  own,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  I  can't  tell  that,  Charles ;  but  I  am 
sure  she  is  fairly  unharboured ;  and  when  once  I 
throw  off  my  inclinations,  I  usually  follow  them 
till  the  game  has  enough  on't:  and,  between  thee 
and  I,  she  is  pretty  well  blown,  too ;  she  can't 
stand  long,  I  believe  ;  for,  curse  catch  me,  if  I 
ha\  e  not  rid  down  half  a  thousand  pounds  after 
her  already. 

Sir  Cha.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lord  Fop.  I  have  lost  five  hundred  to  her  at 
piquet  since  dinner. 

Sir  Cha.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  faith  !  you 
are  resolved  not  to  be  thrown  out,  I  see. 

Lord  Fop.  Hang  it,  what  should  a  man  come 
out  for,  if  he  does  not  keep  up  to  the  sport  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Well  pushed,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  Tayo  !  have  at  her 

Sir  Cha.  Down,  down,  my  lord ah  !  'ware 

haunches ! 

Lord  Fop.  Ah,  Charles !  [Embracing  him.] 
Prithee,  let's  observe  a  little :  there's  a  foolish 
cur,  now  1  have  run  her  to  a  stand,  has  a  mind  to 
be  at  her  iiy  himself,  and  thou  sh;xlt  see,  she 
won't  sir  out  of  her  way  for  hin'. 

[The)/  stand  aside, 
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Lord  Afore.  Ha,  ha  !  your  ladyship  is  very 
grave  of  a  sudden;  you  look  as  if  your  lu\er  had 
insolentiv  recovered  his  coiuiiioii  sense. 

/.wrfy  Bet.  And  your  lonlslii|)  is  so  very  cay, 
and  unlike  yourself,  one  would  swear  you  were 
just  come  from  the  pleasure  of  makiiis;  your  mis- 
tress afraid  of  vou. 

Ij3rd  More.  No,  faitii,  quite  contrary  ;  for,  dn 
you  know,  madam,  I  ha\e  just  found  out,  that, 
upon  vour  acconnt,  I  l)a\e  made  myselt  one  ot 
the  most  lidiculous  puppies  ujion  the  face  ot  the 

earth 1  have,  upon  my  faith — nay,  and  so  cx- 

tra\a!iantlv  such,  iia,  ha,  ha  !  that  it  is  at  last  be- 
come a  jest  even  to  myself;  and  1  .can't  help 
lausihinw  at  it  tor  the  soul  of  me,  ha,  lia,  ha  ! 

Lud}/  B(t.  I  want  to  cure  him  of  that  lau2;h, 
now.  [  J.-iirfc.]  My  lord,  since  you  are  so  ccne- 
rous,  I'il  tell  you  another  secret — Do  you  know, 
t/M),  tliat  I  still  find,  (spite  of  all  your  irrcat  wis- 
dom, and  my  contemptible  qualities,  as  you  arc 
pleased,  now  and  tlien,  to  call  them)  do  you  know, 
1  sav,  that  I  see,  under  all  this,  that  you  still  love 
nie  «' ith  the  same  helpless  passion?  and  can  your 
vast  foresiiiht  imai;ine  1  won't  use  you  accord- 
ingly for  these  extraordinary  airs  you  are  pleased 
to  ijive  yourself.^ 

Lord  Mure.  Oh,  by  all  means,  madam  !  'tis  fit 
you  should  ;  and  I  expect  it,  whenever  it  is  in  your 
power — Confusion  !  [Aside. 

Ladii  Bet.  My  lord,  you  have  talked  to  me 
this  half  hour,  without  confessins;  pain.  [Paicses, 
and  affects  to  gape.]     Only  remember  it. 

Lord  More.   Hell  and  tortures! 

Ladi/  Bet.  What  did  you  say,  my  lord? 

lA^rd  Mo?-e.  Fire  and  furies  ! 

Ladi^  Bet.  Ha,  ha!    he's   disonlercd — Now  I 

am   easy My   lord    I'oppincton,    have  you  a 

mind  to  vour  revcn<;e  at  piquet? 

Ijord  Fop.  I  have  always  a  mind  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entertainins;  your  ladyship,  madam. 

[Lady  Bit.  coquettes  uit/i  I /nto  I'oi'. 

Lord  More.  Oh,  Charles !  tlu;  insolence  ol 
-vvoman  nii:;bt  furnish  out  a  thousand  devils. 

Sir  Cliu.  And  your  temper  is  enon^ih  to  furnish 
out  a  thousand  such  women.  Come  awav  ;  I 
have  business  tor  vou  u|>on  the  terrace. 

Lord  More.  \jpX  me  but  speak  one  word  to 
Jier. 

Sir  Chu.  Not  a  syllabic.  1  he  toncne's  a  wea- 
pon you'll  always  have  the  worst  at ;  for  I  see  you 
iiavf  nf)  (luard,  and  she  carries  a  devilish  eA^o. 

Liidii  Bet.  .My  lord,  <l()n't  let  any  thinii  I  have 
said  frighten  you  away;  for,  if  you  liaxe  the  legist 
inc  Imation  to  slay  anrl  rail,  you  know  the  old 
conditions  :  'tis  but  your  askinj;  me  pardon  the 
next  ilay,  and  you  may  ^\\c  your  passion  any  li- 
bertv  you  think  fit. 

Lord  More.    Daccers  and  death  ! 

Sir  Cliu.  Is  the  num  distracted  ? 

Ijjvd  More.  Let  me  iipotik  to  her  nov,,  or  I 
shall  burst. 


Sir  Clin.  I'pon  con<htion  you'll  speak  no  more 
of  her  to  me  ;  my  lord,  do  as  you  please. 

Lord  More.    Prithee,  pardon  nic 1   know 

not  what  to  do. 

Sir  C/ifi.  Come  along;  I'll  set  you  to  work,  I 
warrant  you — Nay,  nay,  none  of  your  parting 
ogles Will  you  go? 

J^ird  ^lore.  Yes and  I  hope  for  ever- 

[E.iit  Sir  Cu.\.  puUinn  tmai/  Loud  ]\Ioui:. 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Did  ever  mortal  mon- 
ster set  up  for  a  lover  with  such  unfortunate  qua- 
lifications ? 

Ladi/  Bet.  Indeed,  my  lord  Morelovc  has  some' 
thing  strangely  singular  in  his  maimer. 

Lord  Fop.  I  thought  I  should  have  burst  to 
see  the  creature  pretend  to  rally,  and  gi\e  him- 
self the  airs  of  one  of  us — But,  run  me  through, 
madam,  your  ladyship  pushed  like  a  fencing  mas- 
ter !  that  last  thrust  was  a  coup  de  grace,  1  be- 
lieve :  I'm  afraid  his  honour  will  hardly  meet 
your  ladyship  in  haste  again. 

Ladt/  Bet.  Not  unless  his  second,  sir  Charles, 

keeps  him  better  in  practice,  perhaps- Well, 

the  humour  of  this  creature  has  done  me  signal 
service  to-day.  I  must  keep  it  up,  for  fear  of  a 
second  engagement.  [Aside. 

lA)rd  Fop.  Never  was  poor  wit  so  foiled  at  his 
own  wc'apon,  sure  ! 

Ludj/  Bet.  Wit !  had  he  ever  any  pretence  to 
it? 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha  !  he  has  not  much  in  love, 
I  think,  though  he  wears  the  reputation  of  a  very 
pretty  youiiir  tcllow  among  some  sort  of  people  ; 
but  strike  mc  stupid  if  ever  I  could  discover 
common  sense  in  all  the  progress  of  his  amours : 
he  expects  a  woman  should  like  him  for  endea- 
vouring to  convince  her,  that  she  has  not  one 
good  quality  belonging  to  the  whole  composition 
of  her  soul  and  body. 

Lady  Bel.  That,  I  suj)pose,  is  only  in  a  mo- 
dest hope,  that  she'll  mend  her  faults,  to  qualify 
herself  for  his  vast  merit,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Poor  Morekne  !  I  see  she  can't 
endure  him.  [Aside. 

Ludy  Bet.  Or  if  one  really  had  all  those  faults, 
he  does  not  consider,  that  sincerity  in  love  is  as 
much  out  of  fashion  as  sweet  snuff;  nobody  takes 
it  now. 

Lj)rd  Fop.  Oh,  no  mortal,  madam,  unless  it  be 
here  and  there  a  stpiire,  that's  making  his  lawful 
court  to  the  cherry-'  heck  charms  of  my  lord  bi- 
shop's great  fat  daughter  in  the  country. 

Lady  Bel.  O  what  a  surfeiting  couple  has  he 

put  together ! 

[T/irotciiii:  her  hand  earclesxfy  upon  his. 

Lord  Fop.  I  oud  f)l  me,  by  ail  that's  tender! — 
Poor  f(»ol !  I'll  iiive  tliee  eas<!  imuiediately.  [yLsj^/c] 
But,  madam,  you  were  piea.'-cd  just  now  to  otVer 

mc  my  revenge  at  picquet Now,  here's  uoIk)- 

dy  within,  and  I  think  we  can't  make  use  of  a 
better  opportii.iity. 
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Ladi/  Bet.  O  !    no  :  not  now,  my  lord  ! 1 

have  a  favour  I  would  fain  beg  of  you  first. 

Lord  Fop.  But  time,  madam,  is  very  precious 
in  this  place,  and  I  shall  nr)t  easily  forgive  my- 
self if  I  don't  take  him  by  the  forelock. 

Ladt/  Bet.  But  I  have  a  great  mind  to  have  a 
little  more  sport  with  my  lord  Morclo\e  first,  and 
Avould  fain  beg  your  assistance. 

Lord  Fop.  O!  with  all  my  heart;  and,  upon 
second  thoughts,  I  don't  know  but  piquing  a  rival 
in  public  may  be  as  good  sport  as  being  well  with 
a  mistress  in  private  :  for,  after  all,  the  pleasure 
of  a  fine  woman  is  like  that  of  her  virtue,  not  so 
much  in  the  thing,  as  the  reputation  of  having  it. 
l^Asidc]  Well,  madam,  but  how  can  I  serve  you 
in  this  atlair  ? 

Ladi/  Bet.  Why,  methought,  as  my  lord  More- 
love  went  out,  he  shewed  a  stern  resentment  in 
his  look,  that  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  rebel- 
lion, and  downright  defiance.  Now,  I  have  a  great 
fancy  that  you  and  I  should  follow  him  to  the 
Terrace,  and  laugh  at  his  resolution  before  he  has 
time  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Lord  Fop.  And  so  punish  his  fault  before  he 
commits  it !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ladi/  Bet.  Nay,  we  won't  give  him  time,  if 
his  courai:;e  sliDuld  tail,  to  repent  it. 

Lord  Fup.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  let  me  blood,  if  I  don't 
long  to  be  at  it,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ladi/  Bet.  O  !  'twill  be  such  diversion  to  see 
liim  bite  his  lips,  and  broil  within,  only  with  see- 
ing us  ready  to  split  our  sides  in  laughing  at  no- 
thing !  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha !  I  sec  the  creature  does 
really  like  me.  [Asidc.^  And,  then,  madam,  to 
hear  hiin  hum  a  broken  piece  of  a  tune,  in  affec- 
tation of  his  not  minding  us — 'twill  be  so  foolish, 
when  we  know  he  loves  us  to  death  all  the  while, 
ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Bet.  And  if,  at  last,  his  sage  mouth 
should  open  in  surly  contradiction  of  our  humour, 
then  will  wc,  in  pure  opposition  to  his,  imme- 
diately fall  foul  upon  every  thing  that  is  not  gal- 


lant and  fashionable  :  constancy  shall  be  the 
mark  of  age  and  ugliness,  virtue  a  jest,  we'll  rally 
discretion  out  of  doors,  lay  gravity  at  our  feet, 
and  only  love,  free  love,  disorder,  hberty,  and 
pleasure,  Ixj  our  standing  principles. 

Lord  Fop.  Madam,  you  trausp<jrt  me  !  for  if 
ever  I  was  obliged  to  nature  for  any  one  tolera- 
ble qualification,  'twas  positively  the  laient  uf  be- 
iu'j;  exuberantly  pleasant  upon  this  subject — I 
am  iiupntient — my  fancy's  upon  the  wing  already 
— let's  tlv  to  him. 

Lady  Btt.  No,  no ;  stay  till  I  am  just  got 
out;   our  going  together  won't  be  so  proper. 

Lord  Fop.  As  your  ladyship  pleases,  madam ; 
but,  wlien  this  atfair  is  over,  you  won't  forget 
that  I  have  a  certain  revenge  due. 

Lady  Bet.  Aye,  aye  !    after  supper  I  am  for 

you — Nay,  you  shan't  stir  a  step,  my  lord  ! 

[Seeing  Iter  to  the  door^ 

Lord  Fop.  Only  to  tell  you,  you  have  fixed 
me  yours  to  the  last  existence  of  my  soul's  eter- 
nal entity. 

Lady  Bet.  O,  your  servant.  [Exit. 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha  I  stark  mad  for  me,  by  all 
that's  handsome  !  Poor  JNIoreloxe  !  That  a  fel- 
low, who  has  ever  been  abroad,  should  think  a 
woman  of  her  spirit  is  to  be  taken  by  a  regular 
siege,  as  the  confederates  do  towns,  when  so 
many  of  the  French  successes  might  have  shewn 
liim,  the  surest  way  is  to  whisper  the  governor. 
How  can  a  coxcomb  give  himself  the  fatigue  of 
bombarding  a  woman's  understanding,  when  he 
may  with  so  much  ease  make  a  friend  of  her 
constitution.  Til  see  if  I  can  shew  him  a  little 
French  play  with  lady  Betty — let  me  see— aye, 
I'll  make  an  end  of  it  the  old  way,  get  lier  into 
piquet  at  her  own  lodgings — not  mind  one  tittle 
of  my  plav — give  her  every  game  before  she's  half 
up,  that  she  may  judge  of  the  strength  of  my  in- 
clinatiijii  by  inv  haste  of  losing  up  to  her  price  ; 
then,  of  a  sudden,  with  a  familiar  leer,  cry — rat 
piquet — sweep  counters,  cards,  and  money  all  up- 
on the  floor,  and  done — I'afFaire  est  faite.   [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Castle  Terrace. 

Enter  Lady  Betty,  and  Lady  Easy. 

iMdy  Easy.  My  dear,  you  really  talk  to  me 
as  if  I  v.ere  your  lo\er  and  not  your  friend:  or 
else  I  am  so  dull,  that  by  all  you've  said  I  can't 
make  the  least  guess  at  your  real  thoughts — Can 
you  be  serious  for  a  moment .'' 

Lady  Bet.  Not  easily ;  but  I  would  do  more 
to  oblige  you. 

T^dy  Easy.  Then,  pray,  deal  ingenuously,  and 
tell  me,  without  reserve,  are  you  sure  you  don't 
love  my  lord  Morelove  .'' 

Lady  Bet.  Then  seriously — I  think  not — But 
because  I  won't  be  positive,  you  shall  judge  by 


the  worst  of  my  symptoms — First,  I  own  I  like 
his  con\ersation — his  person  has  neither  fault,  nor 
beauty — well  enough — I  don't  remember  I  ever 
secretly  wished  myself  married  to  him,  or — that 
I  ever  seriously  resolved  against  it. 

Lady  Easy.  Well,  so  far  you  are  tolerably 
safe :  Rut  come ;  as  to  his  manner  of  addressing 
you,  what  etfect  has  that  had  t 

Lady  Bet.  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  ob- 
serve  few  men  follow  a  woman  with  the  same 

fatigue  and  spirit  that  he  does  me am  more 

pleased  when  he  lets  me  use  him  ill ;  and  if  ever 
I  have  a  favourable  thought  of  him,  'tis  when  I 
see  he  can't  bear  that  usage. 

Ladi/  Edsi/.  Have  a  care;  that  last  is  a  dan- 
ccrous  symptom — he  pleases  your  })ride.  I  find. 
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Ladi/  Bel.  Oli !  perfectly:  in  that,  1  own  no 
mortal  ever  can  come  up  to  hnn. 

Ladi)  Edxi/.  Bnt  now,  my  dear  !  now  comes 
the  main  point — jealousy  !  Arc  you  sure  you 
have  never  been  touched  with  it  ?  Tell  me  that, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  and  then  I  pronounce  you 
dear. 

Uidy  Bet.  Nay,  then,  I  defy  liim ;  for,  posi- 
tively, I  was  never  jealous  in  my  life. 

Ladi/  Euf^y.  Ilow,  madam  !  you  have  never 
been  stirred  enoui^h,  to  thmk  a  woman  strangely 
forward  for  beln<:  a  little  familiar  in  talk,  with 
him?  Or,  are  you  sure  his  gallantry  to  another 
never  gave  von  the  least  disorder?  Were  you 
never,  upon  no  accident,  in  an  apprehension  of 
losing  him  ? 

Lady  Bet.  Ha  !  Why,  madam — Bless  me  ! 
wh — wh — why  sure  you  don't  call  this  jealousy, 
my  dear? 

Ladi/  Euxy.  Nay,  nay,  that  is  not  the  business 
— Have  you  ever  felt  any  thing  of  this  nature, 
madam  ? 

Lady  Bet.  Lord !  don't  be  so  hasty,  my 
dear — any  thing  of  this  nature — O  Lud  !  I  swear 
I  don't  like  it:  dear  creature,  bring  me  off  here; 
for  I  am  half  frighted  out  of  my  wits  ! 

Lady  Easy.  Nay,  if  you  can  rally  upon  it,  your 
wound  is  not  over  deep,  I'm  afraid. 

Lad^  Bet.  Well,  that's  comfortably  said,  how- 
ever. 

Lady  Eaay.  But  come  to  the  point — How  far 
have  vou  been  jealous? 

Lady  Bet.  Why,  O,  bless  me !  He  gave 
the  music  one  nigiit  to  my  lady  Languish  here 
upon  the  terrace :  and  (though  she  and  I  were 
very  great  friends)  I  remember  1  could  not 
speak  to  her  in  a  week  for't Oh ! 

iMdy  Easy.  Nay,  now,  you  may  laugh  if  you 
can  :  for,  take  my  word,  the  marks  are  upon  you 
But  come,  what  else? 

Ladj  Bet.  O,  nothing  else,  upon  my  word,  my 
dear  ! 

Lady  Easy.  Well,  one  word  more,  and  then  I 
give  sentence  :  suppivse  you  were  heartily  convin- 
ced, that  he  actually  t'ollowed  another  woman  ? 

Lady  Bet.  But,  pray,  my  dear,  \\lv,it  ncci- 
Sion  ih  there  to  suppose  any  such  a  thing  at  all  ? 

Lady  Easy.  Ciuilty,  upon  my  honour! 

I^idy  Bet.  IMiaw  !  I  defy  him  to  say,  tiiat 
ever  I  owned  any  inclination  for  him. 

Lady  Easy.  No,  but  you  have  gi\  en  him  terri- 
ble leave  to  guess  it. 

Lady  Bet.  If  ever  yon  see  us  meet  asiain, 
you'll  have  but  little  reason  to  think  so,  I  can  as- 
sure you. 

Lady  Easij.  That  I  shall  see  presently;  for 
here  comes  Sir  Charles,  and  I'm  sure  my  lord 
caimot  be  far  off. 

Eh /er  Si u  Chakles. 
air  Cha.    Servant,   lady    Betty- 
how  do  yon  dy  ? 


-my    dci 


Lady  East/.  At  your  service,  my  dear — But , 
pray,  what  have  you  done  with  my  lord  JNlore- 
lovc  ? 

Lady  Bet.  Aye,  sir  Charles ;  pray,  how  does 
your  pupd  do  ?  Have  you  any  hopes  of  him?  Is 
he  (loci  hie  ? 

Sir  C/ia.  W'ell,  madam,  to  confess  your  tri- 
umph over  me,  as  well  as  him,  I  own  my  hopes 
of  him  are  lost.  I  otfered  what  1  could  to  his 
instruction,  but  he  is  incorrigibly  yours,  and  un- 
done— and  the  news,  I  presume,  does  not  dis- 
please your  ladyship. 

Lady  Bet.  I'yc,  fye,  sir  Charles,  you  disparage 
your  fntnd  ;  I  am  afraid  you  don't  take  pains  with 
him. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha !  I  fancy,  lady  Betty,  your  good- 
nature won't  let  you  sleep  a  nights:  don't  you 
love  dearly  to  hurt  people  ? 

Lady  Bet.  O!  your  servant :  then,  without  a 
jest,  the  man  is  so  unfortunate  in  his  want  of 
patience,  that,  let  me  die,  if  I  don't  often  pity 
iiim. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha  !  Strange  goodness — O  that  I 
were  your  lover  for  a  month  or  two ! 

Ladif  Bet.  What  then  ? 

Sir  Cha.  I  would  make  that  pretty  heart's 
blood  of  yours  ache  in  a  fortnight. 

Ludtj  Bet.  Huh  !  I  should  hate  you:  your  as- 
sui-ance  would  make  your  address  intolerable. 

Str  Cha.  I  believe  it  would,  for  I'd  never  ad- 
dress you  at  all. 

Lady  Betty.  O  !  you  clown  you  ! 

[Hitting  him  icith  her  fan. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  what  to  do  r  to  feed  a  diseas- 
ed pride,  that's  eternally  breaking  out  in  the  af- 
let  tation  of  an  ill-nature,  that — in  my  conscience 
I  believe  is  but  atVcctation. 

Lady  Bet.  You,  or  your  friend,  have  no  great 
reason  to  complain  of  my  fondness,  I  believe. — 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Cha.  [looking  earnestly  at  her^  Thou  in- 
solent creature  !  How  can  you  make  a  jest  of  a 
man,  whose  whole  life's  but  one  continued  tor- 
ment, from  yoiu"  want  of  coimiion  gratitude? 

iMdy  Bel.  Torment!  for  my  part  I  really  be- 
lieve him  as  easy  as  vt)U  are. 

Sir  Cha.  Poor  intolerable  allrrtation !  You  know 
the  contrary;  you  know  him  blindly  yours;  you 
know  your  powei',  anrl  the  whole  pleasure  of 
your  lilo's  the  poor  and  low  abuse  of  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Pray,  how    (.\o   I  abuse    it if  I 

have  any  power. 

Sir  Chit.  You  drive  him  to  extremes  that  make 
him  mad,  then  punish  him  for  acting  against  his 
reason  :  you've  almost  turned  his  brain,  his  com- 
mtjn  jutlgment  fails  him  ;  he  is  now,  at  this  very 
moment,  driven  by  his  despair  upon  a  project,  in 
hopes  to  tree  him  from  your  jjower,  that  I  am 
sensible,  and  so  must  every  one  be  tiiat  has  his 
sense,  of  course  must  ruin  him  with  you  for  ever. 
I  almost  blush  to  think  of  it;  yit  your  unreason- 
able disdain  has  forced  him  to  do  it ;  and  shouhl 
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he  now  suspect  I  offered  but  a  hint  of  it  to  you, 
and  in  contempt  of  his  design,  I  know  he'd  call 
my  life  to  answer  it:  but  I  have  no  regard  to 
men  in  madness;  I  rather  choose,  for  once,  to 
trust  in  your  good-nature,  in  hopes  the  man,  whom 
your  unwary  beauty  had  made  miseruhle,  your 
generositj'  would  scorn  to  make  ridiculous. 

Ladij  Bet.  Sir  Charles,  you  charge  me  very 
home;  I  never  had  it  in  my  inclination  to  make 

any  thing  ridiculous  that  did  not  deserve  it. 

Pray,  what  is  this  business  you  think  so  extrava- 
gant in  him  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Something  so  absurdly  rash  and  bold, 
you'll  hardly  forgive  even  me  that  tell  it  you. 

Ladii  Bet.  O  fie  !  If  it  be  a  fault,  sir  Charles, 
I  shall  consider  it  as  his,  not  yours.  Pray,  what 
is  it  ? 

Ladif  Eaxi/.  I  long  to  know,  methinks. 

Sir  Cha.  You  may  be  sure  he  did  not  want  my 
dissuasions  from  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Let  us  hear  it. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  this  man,  whom  I  have  known 
to  love  you  with  such  excess  of  generous  desire, 
whom  I  have  heard,  in  his  ecstatic  praises  of  your 
beauty,  talk,  till,  from  the  soft  heat  of  his  distil- 
ling thoughts,  the  tears  have  fallen 

Ladi)  Bet.  O  !  sir  Charles ^Blushing. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  grudge  not,  since  'us  past,  to 
hear  what  was  (though  you  contemned  it)  once 
his  merit :  but  now,  I  own,  that  merit  ought  to  be 
forgotten. 

Lady  Bet.  Pray,  sir,  be  plain. 

Sir  Cha.  This  man,  1  say,  whose  unhappy  pas- 
sion has  so  ill  succeeded  with  you,  at  last  has 
forfeited  all  his  hopes  (into  which,  pardon  me,  I 
confess  my  friendship  had  lately  tlattered  him) 
his  hopes  of  even  deserving  now  your  lowest  pity 
or  regard. 

Ludy  Bet.  You  amaze  me  !  For  I  can't  suppose 
his  utmost  malice  dares  assault  my  reputation — 
and  what — 

Sir  Cha.  No,  but  lie  maliciously  presumes  the 
world  will  do  it  for  him ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  ta- 
ken no  unlikely  means  to  make  them  busy  with 
their  tongues;  for  he  is  this  moment  upon  the 
open  terrace,  in  the  highest  public  gallantry  with 
my  lady  Graveairs.  And  to  convince  the  world 
and  me,  he  said,  he  was  not  the  tame  lover  we 
fancied  him,  he'd  venture  to  give  her  music 
to-night :  nay,  I  heard  him,  before  my  face, 
speak  to  one  of  the  hautboys  to  engage  the  rest, 
and  desired  they  would  all  take  their  directions 
only  from  my  lady  Ciraveairs. 

Lady  Bet.  My  lady  Graveairs  !  trulv  I  think 
my  lord's  very  much  in  the  right  on't — for  mv 
part,  sir  Charles,  I  don't  see  any  thing  in  this 
that's  so  very  ridiculous,  nor  indeed  that  ought  to 
make  me  think  either  the  Letter  or  the  worse  of 
him  for't. 

Sir  Cha.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  madam,  you  and  I 
know  'tis  not  in  his  power  to  renounce  you  ;  this 
is  but  the  poor  disguise  of  a  resenting  passion, 


vainly  ruffled  to  a  storm,  which  the  least  gentle 
look  from  you  can  reconcile  at  will,  and  iaugh 
into  a  calm  again. 

Lady  Bet.  Indeed,  Sir  Charles,  I  shan't  give 
myself  that  trouble,  I  believe. 

Sir  Cha.  So  I  told  him,  madam :  are  not  all 
your  complaints,  said  I,  already  owing  to  her 
pride  ?  and  can  you  suppose  this  pubhc  defiance 
of  it  (which  you  know  you  can't  make  good, 
too)  won't  incense  her  more  against  you  ? — 1  hat's 
what  I'd  have,  said  he,  staring  wildly ;  I  care 
not  what  becomes  of  me,  so  1  but  live  to  see  her 
piqued  at  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Upon  my  word  !  I  (nncy  my  lord 
will  find  himself  mistaken — I  shan't  be  piqued,  I 
believe — I  must  tirst  have  a  value  for  the  thino- 
I  lose,  before  it  piques  me :  piqued  !  ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Disordered. 

Sir  Cha.  IMadam,  you've  said  the  very  thing 
I  urged  to  him.  I  know  her  temper  so  well, 
said  I,  that  though  she  doated  on  yon,  if  you 
once  stood  out  against  her,  she'd  sooner  burst, 
than  shew^  the  least  motion  of  uneasiness. 

Lady  Bet.  I  can  assure  you,  sir  Charles,  my 
lord  won't  find  himself  deceived  in  your  opinion 
— piqued  ! 

Sir  Cha.  She  has  it.  [Aside. 

Lady  Easy.  Alas,  poor  woman  !  how  little  do 
our  passions  make  us  ! 

Lady  Bet.  Not  but  I  would  advise  him  to 
have  a  little  regard  to  my  reputation  in  this 
business ;  I  would  have  him  take  heed  of  pub- 
licly alfronting  me. 

Sir  Cha.  Right,  madam  ;  that's  what  I  strictly- 
warned  hiin  of;  for,  among  friends,  whenever 
the  world  sees  him  follow  another  woman,  the 
malicious  tea-tables  will  be  very  apt  to  be  free 
with  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Bet.  I'd  have  him  consider  that,  me- 
thinks. 

Sir  Cha.  But,  alas  !  madam,  'tis  not  in  his 
power  to  think  with  reason;  his  mad  resentment 
has  destroyed  even  his  principles  of  commou 
honesty  :  he  considers  nothing  but  a  senseless 
proud  revenge,  which,  in  his  fit  of  lunacv,  'tis  im- 
possible that  either  threats  or  danger  can  dissuade 
him  from. 

Lady  Bet.  What !  does  he  defy  me,  threaten 
me  !  then  he  shall  see,  that  I  have  passions,  too, 
and  know,  as  w  ell  as  he,  to  stir  my  heart  against 
any  pride  that  dares  insult  me.  Does  he  sup- 
pose I  fear  him  ?  Fear  the  little  malice  of  a 
slighted  passion,  that  my  own  scorn  has  sttmg 
into  a  despised  resentment !  Fear  him  !  O  !  it 
provokes  me  to  think  he  dare  have  such  a 
thought ! 

Lady  Easy.  Dear  creature,  don't  disorder 
yourself  so. 

Lady  Bet.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  him  once 
more  within  my  power,  and  I'll  forgive  the  rest 
of  fortune. 

Lady  Easy.  Well,  I  am  certainly  very  ill-natu- 
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red  ;  for  though  I  ^cc  tliis  news  has  disturbed  my 
friend,  I  can't  help  IxMnt;  pleased  with  my  hopes 
of  mv  lady  Gravealrs  beinj^  otherwise  disposed 
of.  [Aside.]  iMy  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  have  pro- 
voked her  a  little  too  far. 

Sir  Clia.  Oh  !  not  at  all You  shall  see — 

I'll  sweeten  her,  and  she'll  cool  like  a  dish  of 
tea. 

Ladif  Bet.  I  may  sec  him  with  his  complaining 
face  again — 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  yon  so  wrongly 
judge  of  what  I've  told  you ;  1  was  in  hoj)es  to 
have  stirred  your  pity,  not  your  anger  :  I  little 
thought  your  generosity  would  punish  him  lor 
faults,   wliich  you  yourself  resolved    he  should 

commit Yonder  he  comes,  and  all  the 

world  with  him  :  might  I  advise  you,  madam, 
you  should  not  resent  the  tiling   at  all- 


I  would  not  so  much  as  stay  to  see  him  in  his 
fault ;  nay,  I'd  be  the  last  that  heard  of  it  : 
nothing  can  sting  him  more,  or  so  justly  punish 
his  folly,  as  your  utter  neglect  of  it. 

Lad>i  Easy.  Come,  dear  creature,  be  persuad- 
ed, ai^d  go  home  with  me  ?  Indeed  it  will  shew 
more  indifference  to  avoid  him. 

Lady  Bet.  No,  madam,  I'll  oblige  his  vanity 
for  once,  and  stay  to  let  him  see  how  strongly  he 
has  piqued  me. 

Sir  Cha.  [Aside.]  O  not  at  all   to   speak  of; 
yoQ  had  as  good  part  with  a  little  of  that  pride  of 
yours,  or  I  shall  yet  make  it  a  very  troublesome 
companion  to  you. 
[Goes  from  them,  and  whispers  Lord  Morelovk. 

Enter  Lord  Foppington  ;  u  little  after.  Lord 
MoRELOvE,  anrf  Lady  Graveairs. 

Lord  Fop.    Liidies,   your  servant O  !  we 

have  wanted  you    beyond    reparation such 

diversion  ! 

Ludi/  Bet.  Well !  my  lord  !  have  you  seen  my 
lord  Morelove  ^ 

Lord  Fop.  Seen  him  I    ha,    ha,    lia  ! — ()  !    I 

have  such  things  to   tell  you,  madam you'll 

die — 

Lady  Bet.  O,  pray  let's  hear  them  !  I  was 
never  in  a  better  humour  to  receive  tlieni. 

I^ord  Fup.  Ilnrk  you.  ['^'/'ty  ichisper. 

Lord  Mor.  iSo,  she's  engaged  alrctidv. 

['i'o'SiR  Cha. 

Sir  Cha.  So  much  the  better;  make  but  a 
just  advantage  of  my  success,  and  she's  undone. 

Jjird  Fop.    }  ,r     ,       ,     , 

Lady  Bet.    S  "  '      '       ' 

Sir  Cha.  You  see  already  what  ridiculous 
pains  she  is  taking  to  stir  your  jealousy,  and 
cover  her  own. 


f«'-/^>-    !  11a,  ha,  ha! 
Ladi/  Bel.    S 


Jj)rd  Mor.  (),   never  fear  me:  for,  npnn  my 
word,  it  now  a[)pears  ridiculous  even  to  me. 
Sir  Cliu.  Azid,  hark  you — 

[Whispers  Lord  Mor. 


Lady  Bet.  And  so  the  widow  was  as  full  of 
airs  as  his  lordship  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Only  observe  that,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble you  can  fail.  [Aside. 

Ijyrd  Mor.  Dear  Charles,  you  have  convin- 
ced me,  and  I  thank  you, 

J.(idy  Grave.  My  lord  INIorclbve  !  What,  do 
you  h  ave  us } 

Lord  Alor.  Ten  thousand  pardons,  madam  !  I 
was  but  just — 

Lady  Grave.  Nay,  nay,  no  excuses,  my  lord, 
so  you  will  but  let  us  have  you  again. 

Sir  Cha.  [Aside  to  Lady  (iuAVFAiRS.] — I  see 
you  have  good  Jiumour,  madam,  when  you  like 
your  com|)any. 

JMdy  Grave.  And  you,  I  sec,  for  all  your 
mighty  thirst  of  dominion,  could  stoop  to  be 
obedient,  if  one  thought  it  worth  one's  while  to 
make  you  so. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha  !  power  would  make  her  an  ad- 
mirable tyrant. 

[Aside. 

iMdy  Easy.  [Observing  Sin  Cn\v.iT.s  and  L.\~ 
DY  Graveairs.] — So  !  there's  another  couple 
have  quarrelled,  too,  I  find — Those  airs  to  my 
lord  Morel(jvc  look  as  if  designed  to  recover  sir 
Charles  into  jealousy  :  I'll  endeavour  to  join  the 
company,  and,  it  may  be,  that  will  lot  me  into 
the  secret. — [Aside.] — ^ly  lord  Foppington,  I 
vow  this  is  very  uncomplaisant,  to  engross  so 
agreeable  a  part  of  the  company  to  yourself. 

Sir  Cha.  N  ay,  my  lord,  this  is  not  fair,  indeed, 
to  enter  into  secrets  among  friends  !  Ladies^ 
what  say  you.?  I  think  we  ought  to  declare 
against  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Well,  ladies,  I  ought  only  to  ask 
your  pardon  :  my  lord's  cxcuseable,  for  I  would 
liaul  him  into  a  corner. 

Lord  Fop.  I  swear  'tis  very  hard  ;  ho  !  I  ob- 
serve, two  people  of  extreme  condition  can  no 
sooner  grow  particular,  but  the  multitude  of  both 
sexes  are  innnediately  up,  and  think  their  pro- 
perties invaded 

Lady  Bet.  Odious  multitude  ! ■ 

Lord  Fop.  Perish  the  canaille  ! 

Lady  Grave.  Oh,  my  lord,  we  women  liavc 
all  reason  to  be  jealous  of  lady  Betty  IModish'-- 
power. 

Lord-More.  [To  Lady  Betty.] — As  the  men, 
madam,  all  have  of  my  lord  Fo[ipington ;  be- 
sides, favourites  of  great  merit  discourage  those 
of  an  inferior  class  for  their  prince's  service;  he 
has  already  lost  you  one  of  your  retinue,  ma- 
dam. 

Lady  Bet.  Not  at  all,  my  lord;  he  lias  only 
made  room  for  another:  one  must  sometimes 
make  vacani;ies,  or  there  could  be  no  prefer- 
ments. 

Lady  Easy.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  Ladies'  favours,  my 
lord,  like  places  at  court,  arc  not  always  held  for 
life,  you  know. 

Lady  Bet.  No.  indeed  I  if  they  were,  the  po<.'r 
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fine  women  would  be  nUvays  used  like  their 
wives,  and  no  more  minded  than  the  business  of 
the  nation. 

Ladi/  Easy.  Have  a  care,  madam  :  an  unde- 
serving favourite  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a 
prince's  empire. 

Lord  Fop.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  Upon  my  soul,  lady 
Betty,  we  must  grow  more  discreet ;  for,  posi- 
tively, if  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  the 
world  throw  you  under  the  scandal  of  constancy; 
and  I  shall  have  all  the  swords  of  condition  at 
my  throat  for  a  monopolist. 

Lord  More.  Oh  !  there's  no  great  fear  of  that, 
my  lord ;  though  the  men  of  sense  give  it  over, 
there  will  be  always  some  idle  fellows  vain 
enough  to  believe  their  merit  may  succeed  as 
well  as  your  lordship's. 

Lady  Bet.  Or,  if  they  should  not,  my  lord, 
cast-lovers,  you  know,  need  not  fear  being  long 
out  of  employment,  while  there  are  so  many  well- 
disposed  people  in  the  world — There  are  gene- 
rally neglected  wives,  stale  maids,  or  charitable 
widows,  always  ready  to  relieve  the  necessities 

of  a  disappointed  passion And,  by  the  way, 

iiark  you,  sir  Charles 

Lord  More.  [Aside.^ — So!  she's  stirred,  I  see; 

for  all  her  pains  to  hide  it She  would  hardly 

have  glanced  an  atfront  at  a  woman  she  was  not 
piqued  at. 

Lady  Grave.  [Aside.^ — That  wit  was  thrown 
at  me,  I  suppose  ;  but  I'll  return  it. 

Lady  Bet.  [Softly  to  Sir  Charles.] — Pray, 
liow  come  you  all  this  while  to  trust  your  mis- 
tress so  easily  ? 

Sir  C/ia.  One  is  not  so  apt,  madam,  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  liberties  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
as  perhaps  your  ladyship  ouglit  to  be  at  the  re- 
sentment of  an  hard-used,  honourable  lover. 

Jxidy  Bet.  Suppose  I  were  alarmed,  how  does 
that  make  you  easy  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  come,  be  wise  at  last ;  my 
trusting  them  togetiier  may  easily  convince  you, 
that  (as  I  told  you  before)  I  know  his  adtlresses 
to  her  are  only  outward,  and  it  will  be  your  fault 
now,  if  you  let  him  go  on  till  the  world  thinks 
him  in  earnest;  and  a  thousand  busy  tongues 
are  set  upon  malicious  enquiries  into  your  repu- 
tation. 

Lady  Bet.  Why,  sir  Charles,  do  you  suppose, 
while  he  behaves  himself  as  he  does,  that  I  won't 
convince  him  of  my  indifference  ? 

Sir  Cha.  But  hear  me,  madam 

J^udy  Grave.  [Aside.^ — The  air  of  that  whis- 

f)er  looks  as  if  the  lady  had  a  mind  to  he  making 
ler  peace  again  :  and,  'tis  possible,  his  worship's 
being  so  busy  in  the  matter,  too,  may  proceed  as 
nuich  from  his  jealousy  of  my  lord  with  me,  as 
friendship  to  her  ;  at  least  I  fancy  so  ;  therefore, 
I'm  resolved  to  keep  her  still  piqued,  and  pre- 
vent   it,   though   it  be  only  to  gull  him Sir 

Charles,  that  is  not  fair  to  take  a  pri\  ilege  you 
just  novv  declared  against  in  my  lord  Foppington. 


Lord  ATo7-e.  Well  observed,  madam. 

Lady  Grave.  Besides,  it  looks  so  affected  to 
whisper,  when  every  body  guesses  the  secret. 

Lord  More.  IIa,'ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Bet.  Oli !  madam,  your  pardon  in  par- 
ticular:  but  it  is  possible  you  may  be  mistaken : 
the  secrets  of  people,  that  have  any  regard  to 
their  actions,  are  not  so  soon  guessed,  as  theirs 
that  have  made  a  confidant  of  the  whole  town. 

Lord  Fop.  lia,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Grave.  A  coquette,  in  her  affected  airs  of 
disdain  to  a  revolted  lover,  I'm  afraid,  must  ex- 
ceed your  ladyship  in  prudence,  not  to  let  the 
world  see,  at  the  same  time,  she'd  give  her  eyes 
to  make  her  peace  with  him  :  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  More.  Ha  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Bet.  'Twould  be  a  mortification,  indeed, 
if  it  were  in  the  power  of  a  lading  widow's 
charms  to  prevent  it ;  and  the  man  must  be  mi- 
serably reduced,  sure,  that  could  bear  to  live  bu- 
ried in  woollen,  or  take  up  with  the  motherly 
comforts  of  a  swan-skin  petticoat.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Grave.  Widows,  it  seems,  are  not  so 
squeamish  to  their  interest;  they  know  their  own 
minds,  and  take  the  man  they  like,  though  it  hap- 
pens to  be  one  that  a  froward,  vain  girl  has  diso- 
bliged, aud  is  pining  to  be  friends  with. 

Lord  More.  Nay,  though  it  happens  to  be  one 
that  confesses  he  once  was  fond  of  a  piece  of 
folly,  and  afterwards  ashamed  on't. 

Lady  Bet.  Nay,  my  lord,  there's  no  standing 
against  two  of  you. 

L^ord  Fop.  No,  faith,  that's  odds  at  tennis,  my 
lord  :  not  bur,  if  your  ladyship  pleases,  I'll  endea- 
vour to  keep  your  back-hand  a  little ;  though, 
upon  my  soul,  you  may  safely  set  me  up  at  the 
line  :  for,  knock  me  down  if  ever  I  saw  a  rest 
of  wit  better  played,  than  that  last,  in  my  life. 
What  say  you,  madam  ?  shall  we  engage? 

Lady  Bet.  As  you  please,  my  lord. 

Lo7d  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  A  lions  I  tout  de  bon 
jouer,  inilor. 

Lord  More.  Oh,  pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  never 
think  myself  in  any  thing  a  match  for  the  lady. 

Laid  Fop.  To  you,  madam. 

Xflf/y  Bet.  That's  much,  my  lord,  when  the 
world  knous  you  have  been  so  many  years 
teasing  me  to  play  the  fool  with  you. 

Lord  Fop.  Ah,  bien-jou(' —  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ijord  More.  At  that  game,  I  confess,  your  la- 
dyship has  chosen  a  much  propcrer  jierson  to  im- 
prove your  hand  with. 

Lord  Fop.  To  me,  madam — My  lord,  I  pre- 
sume, whoever  the  lady  thinks  tit  to  play  the  fool 
with,  will  at  least  be  able  to  give  as  much  envy 
as  the  wise  person  that  l;ad  not  wit  enough  to 
keep  well  with  her  when  he  was  so. 

Lady  Grave.  O  !  my  lord  !  Both  parties  must 
needs  be  greatly  happy ;  for,  I  dare  swear,  nei- 
ther will  have  any  rivals  to  disturb  them. 

Lord  More.  Ha,  ha,  lia  ! 
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hitii/  Bet.  None  tlmt  will  disturl)  tlioin,  I  dan 

jA^rd  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
JavuI  More.  "J 
jAidi/  Grave.  >  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
ImJi/  lift.      } 

Sir  Chti.  1  «lon'l  know,  gnitloiolks — but  \i>ii 
nro  all  in  cxtroino  unod-humour,  incthiuks;  I  hopr 
Ujoro's  none  of  it  alVrtlni. 

l^iih/  Ktisi/.  1  should  1)0  loth  to  niiswor  tor 
any  but  mv  lord  roiiniui^tou. 

[.hhh. 
I^dtf  Bet.  IVlino  is  not.  I'll  Mvoar. 
Lord  More.  Nor  n»in»\  I'm  suri\ 
Ladi/  Grare.  Mine's  snict^rc,  di'pond  npon't. 
/»?•</  Fop.  And  may  tho  itt  rnal  tVowuN  ot"  ihv 
whole  SOX  doubly  donuno,  it"  nuno  is  not. 

lAiih/  Knxi/.  Well,  sjood  people,  I  am  nii-ility 
jjlad  to  hoar  it.  You  have  all  perl'oruuil  ex- 
tremely well  :  but,  it'  vou  ploa>e,  you  f>hall  e\t'ii 
give  oxer  vour  wit  now,  while  it  is  well. 

Ladv  Bet.  [To  /irrsilf'.] — Now,   I  see  his  hu- 
mour, I'll  stand  It  out,  it'l  were  sure  to  di«'  tor't. 
&>  Chii,  You  should   not   haxe   proceeded  so 
far  with  my  lord  Toppiniiton,   after   what  I  had 
told  you. 

[Axide  /o  Lady  Rn  rv. 
Txidy  Bet.  Pray,  sir  Charles,  give  mo  leave  to 
underst;\nd  myself  a  little. 

Sir  Chn.  Your  pardon,  madam.     I  thonjjht  a 
riiiht   uuderstandini;   would   have  been  lor  both 
your  interest  and  reputation. 
Ladi/  Bet.  For  his,  perhaps. 
Sir  Cha.  Nav,   then,   madam,  its  time  for  me 
to  take  care  ot"  my  friend. 

ly/rfv  Bet.  I  never,  in  the  least,  doidited  yovn- 
friendship  to  him,  in  any  thing  that  was  to  bliew 
yourself  my  enemy. 

Sir  Cha.  Since  I  see,  madam,  you  have  so  un- 
grateful a  sense  of  my  lord  Mi)relove's  merit, 
and  mv  service,  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  using 
mv  power  henreforih  to  keep  him  entirely  out 
of  your  ladyslup's. 

i^dv  Bet.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  insolent  !  1 
could  tind  in  my  heart  to  run  the  ha/ard  of  a 
downricht  compliance,  if  it  were  oidy  to  con- 
vinre  him,  that  my  power,  perhaps.,  is  not  int"i'- 
rior  to  his.  [  To  hertte/f. 

I^di/  Easif.  Mv  lord  Foppington,  I  think  you 
generally  lead  the  companv  upon  these  occasions. 
IVav,  will  you  think  of  some  prettier  sort  of  di- 
Tcrsion  for  us  ihaii  parties  aud  wluspcrs? 


/.(•/•(/  Fi»/).  ^Vhat  say  you,  ladies?  shall  we  step 
and  >ee  what's  tloue  at  the  basset-table? 

/.(/(///  I'rt.  Will)  all  mv  heart  :   laily  F.asy 

hiiii/  Kdst/.  I  think  'tis   the  best  thing  we  can 

(111,  and,  bciause  >\e  won't  part  to-night,  you  shall 

all  Mip  where  \ou  diue<l — \\  hat  sav  you,  n\v  lord  ? 

/.(>/(/  Mor.  Your  ladyship  may  be  sure  of  me, 

madam. 

Lord  Fop.  Aye  !  aye  !  wt'll  all  come. 
/.//(/(/  Edsi/.    Ihen,  pray,  let's  change  parties  a 
little.     My   loril    Foppington,   you    shall   'stjuirc 
me. 

Lord  Fop.  ()  !   vou  do  n\e  honour,  madam. 
Lddi/  Bet.  My   loril   ."Nlorcloxe,    pray   let    me 
speak  with  you  ? 

]Atj(l  Mor.  Me,  madan*? 

/.(/(/(/  Bel.   If  you  please,  my  lord. 

Lord  Mor.  11a!  that    look   shot   through  me. 

Wltat  can  tiiis  mean?  (./,</(/»'. 

hull/  Tiet.    This  is  no  proper  place  to  tell  yon 

what  it  is,  but  there  is  one  thing  I'd  fain  be  truly 

answered    in  :    I  suppose   you'll    be  at   mv  lady 

Kasy's  by  and   by,   and  if  you'll  gi\e  me  leave 

ihere 

lAvd  Mor.  If  you   jtlcasc   to  do  me  that  ho- 
nour, madam,  T  shall  «-ertainly  be  there. 
l.iidi/  Bet.  That's  all,  my  lord. 
lord  Mor.  Is  not  your  ladyship  for^^alking? 
lAidi/  Bet.  If  your  lordship  dares  venture  with 
me. 

Lord  Mor.  O  !  madam  !  [Tokitif;  her  /innd.^ 
U<>\v  mv  heart  dances!  what  lu'avenly  nuisic's  in 
her  voice,  when  soltened  into  kindness. 

[A.'^ide. 

Ladi/   Bet.    Ha!     his   hand    trembles Sir 

Charles  may  be  mistaken. 

Lord  Fop.  My  lady  Craveairs,  yon  won't  let 

sir  Charles  leavens?  [Eveiiut. 

[Miinent  Sir  Chaui  rs  atid  I.apy  Graveaiks. 

Liidi/  Graxw  No,  my  lord,  we'll  follow  you — 

stay  a  little. 

[To  Sir,  Chaki  rs. 
Sir  Cha.  I  thought  your  ladyship  designed  to 
follow  them. 

Ladi/  Grare.  Perhaps  I'd  speak  with  yon. 
Sir  Cha.  Hut,  madam,  consider ;  we  shtUl  cci'- 
taiuly  be  observed. 

Laili/  G/are.  Lord,  sir,  if  you  think  it  such  a 
favour.  [Exit  hast  it  i/. 

Sir  Cha.  Is  she  gone  ?  let  her  go,  ^:c. 

[Exit  singing}. 
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ACT     V 


SCENE  t—0»Uinu€3. 

Enter  Sib.  Chaeles  aiul  Lob.d  Mohelove. 

Sir  Cfia.  Come  a  little  this  wav My  ladv 

Graveairs  had  an  eye  upon  me,  as  I  stole  off", 
and,  I'm  apprehensive,  will  make  use  ot  any  op- 
portunity to  talk  uith  me. 

I^ord  More.  O  !  we  are  prettv  sale  here 

Well,  you  were  speakiac  of  lady  Betty. 

■Sir  Cha.  Aye,  my  lord 1  say,  notwithstand- 

inc  all  this  sudden  change  of  her  behaviour,  I 
would  not  have  you  yet  be  too  secure  of  her: 
for,  betireen  you  and  I,  since  I  told  y«u,  I  have 
professed  myself  an  open  enemy  to  her  power 
with  yoa — 'tis  not  impossible  but  this  new  air  of 
good  humour  may  very  much  proceed  Irom  a 
Uttle  womati's  pride,  of  coimacin^  me  you  are 
not  yet  out  of  her  power. 

Lord  More.  Not  unlikely.  Bat  still,  can  we 
make  no  advantage  of  it  ? 

.S(7-  C/iu.  That':;  what  I  have  been  thinkins  of 
—look  you Death  I  my  lady  Graveairs  ! 

Lord  More.  lia !  she  will  have  audience,  I 
find. 

Sir  CJui.  There's  no  avoifline  her the  truth 

is,  I  have  owed  her  a  little  good  nature  a  zreat 

while 1  see  there's   but  one  way  of  setrins 

rid  of  her 1  must  even  app^jint  her  a  dav  of 

payoient  at  last.  If  you'll  step  into  mv  lodginzs, 
my  lord,  I'll  just  eive  her  an  answer,  and  be  with 
you  in  a  moment. 

Lurd  More.  \'ery  well,  I'll  stay  there  for  you. 
[£xif  Lord  Morelove. 

Eater  Lady  GR.iVEAias  on  the  other  side. 

Lady  Graze.  Sir  Charles  ! 

Sir  Cha,  Come,  come,  no  more  of  these  re- 
proachful looks ;  you'll  find,  madam,  I  have  de- 
served better  ot'  you  than  your  jealousv  imagines 
— Is  it  a  fault  to  be  tender  of  your  reputation  ' 

— — fy,    fy This  may  be   a  proper  time  Dj 

talk,  and  of  my  contrivins,  trx) vou  see  I  just 

now  shook  off  mv  lord  Morelove  on  purpose. 

Ladif  Grave.  Mav  I  beUeve  vou } 

Sir  Cha.  .Still  doubting  my  ridelitv,  and  mis- 
taking my  discretion  for  want  of  good  nature  ! 

Lady  Graze.  Don't  think  me  troublesome — 
For  I  confess  'tis  death  to  think  of  parting  with 
you:  since  the  world  sees  f>r  you  I  have  ne- 
elected  friends  and  reputation,  have  stood  the 
little  insults  of  disdainful  prudes,  that  envied  me 
perhaps  your  friendship ;  have  borne  the  ft-eezing 
looks  of  near  and  general  acquaintance — Since 
this  is  so — don't  let  them  ridicule  me,  too,  and 
gay  my  foolish  vanity  undid  me !  Don't  let  them 
point  at  me  as  a  cast  mistress  ! 

Sir  Ciia.  You  wron'.;  me,  to  suppose  the 
thought:  you'll  have  better  of  rae  wlien  we 
meet :  When  shall  you  be  at  leisure  ? 

Vol.  II. 


L/uiy  Graze.  I  confess  I  would  sec  yoa  once 
again ;  if  what  I  have  more  to  say  prove  inef- 
fectual, perhaps  it  may  convince  me  then,  'tis 
niy  interest  to  part  with  you — Caa  you  come  lo- 
niglit .' 

Sir  CAa.  Yoa  know  we  have  companv,  and 
I'm  afi-aid  they'll  stav  too  late — Can't  it  be  be- 
fore supper  r — What's  o'clock  now  ? 

iMdy  Graze.  It's  almost  six. 

Sir  Ctia.  At  seven,  then,  be  sure  of  me ;  tiR 
when,  I'd  have  you  go  back  to  the  ladies,  to 
avoid  suspicuMi,  and  ab<Mit  that  time  have  the 
vapours. 

Lady  Grave.  May  I  depervd  upon  you?    [£ri7. 

Sir  Cha.    Depend    r*n   every  thing A  very 

troublesome  business  this — ^Seod  me  once  fairly 
rid  on't — if  ever  I'm  caaght  in  an  honourable  af- 
fair again  I — .\  debt,  now,  that  a  little  ready  ci- 
vility, and  away,  would  satisfy,  a  man  migln 
hiear  with  ;  but  to  have  a  rent-cljar:ie  upon  one's 
'j')od-nature,  with  an  unconscionable  long  scroll 
of  arrears,  too,  that  would  eat  out  the  profits  of 
the  best  estate  in  Christendfjtn — ah — intolerable ! 
VVell !  I'll  even  to  my  lord,  and  shake  off  di«=- 
thoughts  on't.  [JExj'f. 

Enter  Laj>y  Bettt  and  Lkhy  Ea.^x. 

Lady  Met.  I  observe,  nay  dear,  you  have  usu- 
ally this  great  fortune  at  play :  it  were  enough 
to  make  one  suspect  your  good  luck  with  an 
husband. 

Ludii  Eaxy.  Truly,  I  don't  complain  of  my  for- 
tune either  way. 

Lady  Ret.  Prithee  tell  me,  you  are  often  ad- 
vising me  to  it :  are  there  rhuse  real  comfortable 
advantages  in  maiTiage,  that  our  old  aunts  and 
grandmothers  would  persuade  us  ot'.' 

Lady  EfLv/.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  had  the  worst 
husband  in  the  world.  I  should  still  think  so. 

Lady  Bet.  Ay,  but  tfien  the  hazard  of  not 
having  a  good  one,  my  dear. 

Ijidy  Eaxy.  You  may  have  a  good  one,  I  dare 
say,  if  vou  don't  give  airs  till  vou  spoil  him. 

Lady  Bet.  Can  there  be  the  same  dear,  full 
delight,  in  giving  ease  as  pain }  Oh,  my  dear,  the 
thought  of  parang  with  one's  power  is  insup- 
portable ! 

Lady  Easi/.  And  the  keeping  it,  till  it  dwindles 
into  n<j  piwer  at  all,  is  most  ruefolly  foolish. 

Lady  Bet.  But  still,  to  marry  before  one** 
heartily  in  love 

Lady  Eas)i.  Is  not  half  so  formidable  a  cala- 
mity  but  if  I  have  any  eyes,  my  dear,  you'll 

run  no  great  hazard  of  that  in  veatunng  on  my 

lord  Morelove You  don't  know,  perhaps,  that 

within  this  half  hour,  the  tone  of  your  voice  is 
strangely  softened  to  him:  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ladif  Bet.  My  dear,  yoa  are  positively,  one  or 
other,  the  most  censonous  creature  in  the  world. 
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—  and   so  I  sec   Its  in  vain  to  talk  with  you 

Pray,  will  you  go  Itack  to  the  company  ? 

jL«f/j/  £««(/.    Ah  !  poor  lady  Betty  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ll.—C/iangex   to  Sin   CnvRLEs's 
lodgings. 

tlnter  Sir  Charles  and  Lord  Morelove. 

T^rd  Mor.  Charles,  you  have  transported 
me  !  you  have  made  my  part  in  the  scene  so 
\  cry  easy,  too,  'tis  impossible  I  should  tail  in  it. 

Sir  i'ha.  That's  what  I  considered  ;  for,  now, 
the  more  you  throw  yourself  into  her  power,  the 
more  I  shall  be  able  to  force  her  into  yours. 

Lord  Mor.  After  all,  (be£:'j;in>:  the  ladies'  par- 
don) your  tine  women,  like  bullies,  are  only  stout 
when  they  know  their  men  :  a  man  of  an  honest 
courage  may  friL'ht  them  into  any  thinii, !  Well, 
I  am  fully  instructed,  and  will  about  it  instantly 
— Won't  von  cu  aloni;  with  me  .? 

Sir  Clia.  'Ihat  may  not  be  so  proper — besides, 
1  have  a  little  business  upon  my  bands. 

Lord  Mor.  Oh,  youc  servant,  sir — Good  bye 
to  you — you  shan't  stir. 

Sir  Cha.  My  lord,  your  sen'ant — \Exit  Lord 
Mor.]  So !  now  to  dispose  myself  'till  'tis  time 
to  think  of  my  lady  Graveairs — Umph  !  I  have 
no  iircat  maw  to  that  business,  methinks — I  don't 
find  myself  in  humour  en<jugh  to  come  up  to  the 
( i\  i!  thin'js  that  arc  usually  expected  in  the  ma- 
kini:  up  of  an  old  quarrel — [Edginc.  crot^ses  t/ic 
s/«i'-( .]    There  tioes  a  warmer  temptation  by  half 

• Ha!  into   my  wife's  bed-chamber,  too 

I  riuc^tion   if  the  jade    has  any  great    business 

there  ! 1  have   a  tancy  she  has  only  a  mind 

to  be  taking  the  opportunity  of  nobody's  being 
at  home,  to  make  her  peace  with  me — let  me  sec 
— aye,  I  sliall  have  time  enough  to  go  to  her  lady- 
ship afterwards — Besides,  I  want  a  little  sleep,  I 
fmd — Your  young  fops  may  talk  of  their  women 
of  quality — but,  to  me  now,  there's  a  strange 
agreeable  convenience  in  a  creature  one  is  not 
obliged  to  say  much  to  upon  these  occasions. 

[Going. 

Enter  Edging. 

Edg.  Did  you  call  me,  sir.? 

Sir  Cha.  ita  !  all's  right — [Asidc^ — Yes,  ma- 
dam, I  did  call  you.  [Sits  down. 

Edg.  \Vliat  would  you  please  to  have,  sir.? 

Sir  C'/ia.  Have  !  Why,  I  would  have  you  grow 
a  good  girl,  and  know  when  you  are  well  used, 
luissy. 

Ei/g.  Sir,  I  don't  complain  of  any  thing,  not  I 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  don't  be  uneasy — I  am  not  an- 
gry with  you  now Come  and  kiss  mc. 

Edg.  l^ard,  sir ! 

Sir  Cha.  Don't  be  a  fool,  now — Come  hither. 

Edg.  I'shaw [Goes  to  him. 

Sir  Cha.  ?so  wry  face — so— sit  tlown.  1  won't 
bave  you  look  grave  neither;  let  rae  see  you  smile, 
you  jade,  you. 


Edg.  Ha,  ha  !  [Laughs  and  hlushes. 

Sir  Cha.  Ah,  yon  mcltinsi  rogue  ! 

Ec/£^.  (,'omc,  don't   you  be  at   your  tricks  now 

Lard,  can't  you  sit  still    and   talk  with  >me  ! 

I  am  sure  there's  ten  times  more  love  in  that,  and 
titty  times  the  satisfaction,  people  may  say  what 
tlicv  will. 

Sir  Cha.  Well !  now  you're  good,  you  shall 
ha\e  your  own  way — I  am  going  to  lie  down  in 
the  next  room ;  and,  since  you  love  a  little  chat, 
come  and  throw  my  nitiht-gown  over  me,  and 
you  shall  talk  me  to  sleep.    [Eric  Sir  Charles. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir, for  all   his  way,   I  see  he 

likes  me  still.  [Exit  after  him. 

SCENE  HI. — Changes  to  the  Terrace. 

Enter  Lady   Betty,   Lady    Easy,    and  Lord 
Morelove. 

lAjrd  Mor.  Nay,  madam,  there  you  are  too 
severe  upon  him  :  for,  bating  iKnv  and  then  a  lit- 
tle vanity,  mv  lord  I'oppin^ton  docs  not  watit  wit 
sometimes  to  make  him  a  very  tolerable  woman's 
man. 

Jvflrfy  Bet.  But  such  eternal  vanity  grows  tire- 
some. 

I^adi/  Easi/.  Come,  if  he  were  not  so  loose  in 
his  morals,  liis  vanity,  methinks,  might  be  easily 
excused,  considering  how  much  'tis  in  fasiiion  : 
for,  pray  observe  what's  half  tlie  conversation  of 
most  of  the  tine  younsi  people  about  town,  but  a 
perpetual  atfectation  of  appearing  foremost  in 
the  knowledge  of  manners,  new  modes,  and 
scandal  ?  and,  in  that,  I  don't  see  any  body  comes 
up  to  him. 

Lord  Mor.   Nor  I,    indeed and  here  he 

comes Pray,  madam,  let's  have  a  little  more 

of  him;  nobody  shews  him  to  more  advantage 
than  your  ladyship. 

Ladi/  Bet.  Nay,  with  all  my  heart ;  you'll  se- 
cond me,  my  lord. 

Lord  Mor.  Upon  occasion,  madam 

Lad^  Eusj/.  Engaging  upon  parties,  my  lord  ? 
[Aside,  and  smiling  lo  Loud  Mor. 

'Enter  Lord  Foppixctox. 

Lord  Fop.  So,  ladies  !  what's  the  affair  now  ? 

Ladi/  Bet.  U  hy,  you  were,  my  lord  !  I  was 
allowing  you  a  great  many  good  qualities ;  l)ut 
lady  Easy  says  you  are  a  perfect  hypocrite  ;  and 
that,  whatever  airs  you  give  yourself  to  the  wo- 
men, she's  confident  yon  value  no  woman  in  the 
world  equal  to  your  own  lady. 

Lord  Fop.  You  see,  madam,  how  I  am  scan- 
dalized upon  your  account.  But,  it  is  so  natural 
for  a  prude  to  be  malicious,  when  a  man  endea- 
vour to  be  well  with  any  body  but  lursclf — did 
vnu  ever  obsei\e  she  was  |>i()ucd  at  that  before? 
ha,  iia  ! 

i.«f(y  Bet.  I'll  swear  you  are  a  provoking  crea- 
ture. 
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Lord  Fop.  Let's  be  more  familiar  upon't,  and 
give  her  disorder  !  ha,  lia  ! 

Ladi/  Bet.  lla,  lia,  lia  ! 

Lo7'd  Fop.  Stap  my  breath,  but  lady  Easy  is 
nn  admirable  discoverer  ! — Marriap;e  is  indeed  a 
prodiiious  security  ot"  one's  inclination  ;  a  man's 
likely  to  take  a  world  of  pains  in  an  employment, 
where  he  can't  be  turned  out  for  his  idleness. 

Ladi/  Bet.  I  vow,  my  lord,  that's  vastly  ge- 
nerous to  all  the  tine  women;  you  are  for  eiving 
them  a  despotic  power  in  luve,  I  see,  to  reward 
and  punish  as  they  think  fit. 

Lord  Fop.  Ha,  ha  !  Rii^ht,  madam  ;  what  siij- 
iiifies  beauty  without  power }  And  a  fine  woman, 
when  she's  married,  makes  as  ridiculous  a  fioure, 
as  a  beaten  eeneral  marchins:;  out  of  a  gari'ison. 

Lady  Easy.  I'm  afraid,  lady  Betty,  the  great- 
est danger  in  your  use  of  power,  would  be  from 
a  too  heedless  liberality;  you  would  more  mind 
the  man  than  his  merit. 

Lord  Fop.  Piqued  again,  by  all  that's  fretful ! — 
Well,  certainly,  to  give  en\y  is  a  pleasure  inex- 
pressible. [To  Lady  Bktty. 

Ladi/  Bet.  Ila,  ha ! 

Lady  Easy.  Does  not  she  show  him  well,  my 
lord.?  [Aside  to  Lord  Mor. 

Lord  Mor.  Perfectly,  and  me   to  myself 

For  now,  1  almost  blush  to  think  I  e\er  was  un- 
easy at  him.  [To  Lady  Easy. 

Lo7d  Fop.  Lady  Easy,  T  ask  ten  thousand  par- 
dons; I'm  afraid  1  am  rude  all  this  while. 

Lady  Easy.  Oh,  not  at  all,  my  lord  ;  you  are 
always  good  company,  when  yf)u  please  :  not 
but  in  some  things,  indeed,  you  are  apt  to  be  like 
other  fine  gentlemen,  a  little  too  loose  in  your 
principles. 

Lord  Fop,  Oh,  madam,  never  to  the  offence 
of  the  ladies ;  I  agree  in  any  community  with 
them;  nobody  is  a  more  constant  churchman, 
when  the  fine  women  are  there. 

Lady  Easy.  Oh  fy,  my  lord  !  you  ought  not 
to  go  tor  their  sakes  at  all !  And  I  wonder,  you 
that  are  for  being  such  a  good  husband  of  your 
virtues,  are  not  afraid  of  bringing  your  prudence 
into  a  lampoon,  or  a  play. 

Lady  Bet.  Lampoons  and  plays,  madam,  are 
only  things  to  be  laughed  at. 

Lo?'d  Fop.  Odso  !  ladies,  the  court's  coming 
home,  I  see;  shall  not  wc  make  our  bows.? 

Ladi/  Bet.  Oh,  by  all  means  ! 

Lady  Easy.  Lady  Betty,  I  must  leave  you ; 
fi:)r  I  am  obliged  to  write  letters ;  and  I  know 
you  won't  give  me  time  after  supper. 

Ladi/  Bet.  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  make  a  short 
visit,  and  be  with  you.  [E.rit  Lady  Easy.]  Pray, 
what's  become  of  my  lady  (iraveairs  } 

Lord  Mor.  Oh,  I  believe  she's  gone  home,  ma- 
dam ;  she  seemed  not  to  be  very  well. 

Lord  Fop.  And  where's  sir  C^harles,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Mor.  I  left  him  at  his  own  lodgings. 

Lady  Bet.  He's  upon  some  ramble,  I'm  afraid. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  as  for  that  matter,  a  man 
»iay  ramble  at  home  sometimes — But.  iicrc  come 


the  chaises ;  wc  must  make  a  little  more  haste, 
madam.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. Changes  to  Siu  Charles's 

lodgings. 

Enter  Lady  Easy,  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  Easy.  Is  your  master  come  home  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  rnadam. 

iftf/j/  Easy.  Where  is  he? 

Ser.  1  believe,  madam,  he's  laid  down  to  sleep. 

Lady  Easy.  Where's  Edging .?  Bid  her  get  me 

some  wax  and  paper stay,  it's  no  matter,  now 

1  think  on  it — there's  some  above  upon  my  toi- 
lette. [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  V. 

Opens,  and  discovers  Sir  Charles  uitlwut  his 
periwig,  and  Edging  by  htm,  both  asleep,  in 
two  easy  chairs.  Then  enters  Lady  Easy,  zvlto 
starts  and  ti'embles,  some  time  unable  to  speak. 

Lady  Easy.  Ha  !  protect  me,  virtue,  patience, 
reason  ! 
Teach  me  to  bear  this  killing  sight,  or  let 
Me  thiiik  my  dreaming  senses  are  deceived  ! 
For  sure,  a  sight  like  this  might  raise  the  arm 
Of  duty,  even  to  the  breast  of  love  !  At  least, 
I'll  throw  this  vizor  of  my  patience  off: 
Now  wake  him  in  his  guilt. 
And,  barefaced,  front  him  with  ray  wrongs. 
I'll  talk  to  him  till  he  blushes,  nay,  till  he — ^ — 
Frowns  on  me,  perhaps — and  then 
I'm  lost  again — I'he  ease  of  a  few  tears 

Is  all  that's  left  to  me 

And  duty,  too,  forbids  me  to  insult. 
When  I  have  vowed  obedience — Perhaps 
The  fault's  in  me,  and  nature  has  not  formed 
Me  with  the  thousand  little  requisites 

That  warm  the  heart  to  love 

Somewhere  there  is  a  fault 

But  Heaven  best  knows  what  both  of  us  de- 
serve : 
Ha  !  bare-headed,  and  in  so  sound  a  sleep  ! 
Who  knows,  while  thus  exposed  to  the  unwhole- 
some air. 
But  Heaven  offended  may  o'ertake  his  crime, 
And,  in  some  languishing  distemper,  leave  him 

A  severe  example  of  its  violated  laws 

Forbid  it  mercy,  and  forbid  it  love  ! 
This  may  prevent  it. 

[Jakes  a  steinkirk  offher  neck,  and  lays  it 

gently  on  his  head.^ 

And,  if  he  should  wake  offended  at  my  too  busy 

care,  let  my  heart-breaking  patience,  duty,  and 

my  fond  affection,  plead  my  pardon.  [Exit. 

[After  she  has  been  out  some  time,  a  bell  rings  ; 
Edging  wakes,  and  stirs  Sir  Charles.] 

Edg.  Oh  ! 

Sir  Cha.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Edg.   Oh;  bless  my  soul  !    my   lady's   come 
home. 
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Sir  Cha.  Go,  £:o,  then.  [hell  rings. 

Edg.  Oil,  Iml  !  my  head's  in  such  u  ooiulitiDU, 
too.  [ii««s  /(>  tUc  gliiss^  I  am  coming,  niiulam — 
Uh,  lud  !  here's  no  powder,  neither Here,  ma- 
dam. [Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  How  now?  VFeeling  the  xtcinkirk 
vpoit  his  head.]  Wlnit's  this?  How  came  it  iicre  r 
[Puts  on  his  uig.]  Difl  not  I  see  my  wife  wear 
this  to-day  ? — Deatii !  she  can't  ha\  e  been  here, 
sure — It  could  not  be  jealousy  that  brous^ht  her 
lionie — for  my  comin;!  was  accidental — so,  too,  I 
fear,  was  hers — How  careless  have  I  been  ? — not 
to  secure  the  door,  neither — 'Twas  foolish — It 
must  Ix"  so !  She  certainly  has  seen  me  here  sleep- 
ini;  with  her  woman  :  if  so,  how  low  an  iiypocrite 
to  her  must  that  si^ht  have  proved  me  !  The 
tlionsiht  has  made  me  despicable,  even  to  myselt 
—  How  mean  a  vict:  is  lyin^,  and  how  often  have 
these  empty  pleasures  lulled  my  honour  and  my 
conscience  to  letharsiy,  while  I  crossly  ha%e  abu- 
sed her,  poorly  skulking  behind  a  thousand  false- 
hoods ! — Now  I  reflect,  this  has  not  been  the  tii-st 

of  her  discoveries How  contemptible  a  figure 

must  I  have  made  to  her !  A  crowd  of  recollected 
circumstances  confirms  me  now,  she  has  been 
long  acquainted  with  my  follies;  and  yet,  with 
what  amazing  prudence  has  she  borne  tlie  secret 
pangs  of  injured  love,  and  wore  an  everlasting 
sjuile  to  me  !  This  asks  a  little  thinking — some- 
thing shoi'Jd  be  done — I'll  see  her  instantly,  and 
be  resolved  from  her  behaviour.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VI. — Changes  to  another  room. 

Enter  Lady  Easy,  atid  Edcixg. 

Ladi/  Easi/.  Where  have  you  been,  Edging  ? 

Edg.  Been,  madam  !  I — I — I — 1  came  as  soon 
as  1  heard  vou  ring,  madam. 

Ladi/  Eufi).  How  guilt  confounds  her !  but 
she's  below  my  thr)ught — Fetch  my  last  new  sack 
Iiitiicr — I  iiave  a  mind  to  alter  it  a  little — make 
liasfe 

E.dg.  Yes,  madam 1  see  she  does  not  sus- 
pect any  thing.  \^F,iit. 

Ladi/  Etisi/.  Heigh  ho  !    [Sitting  dozen.]  1  had 

forgot — but  I'm  untit  for  writiiiL;  now 'Twas 

:m  hard  conflict yet  it's  a  joy  to  tliiuk  it  over: 

a  secret  pride,  to  tell  my  heart  mv  conduct  has 
been  just How  low  are  vicious  minds,  that  of- 
fer injuries  !  how  much  superior  mnocencc,  that 
bears  tliem  !  .Still  there's  a  pleasure,  even  in  the 
melancholy  of  a  quiet  conscience — Awav,  my 
fe;u>-,  it  is  not  yet  impossible — for,  while  iii-  hn- 
m.n  nature  i-.  not  (juite  shook  otV,  I  ought  not  to 
despair. 

Re-enter  Edgixo,  tcith  a  Sack. 

Edg.  Here's  the  sack,  madam. 
Ladi/  Eaxi).  .So,  sit  down  there — and,  let  me 
.v?e — here rip  ofl'all  that  silver. 


Edg.  Indeed,  I  always  thought  it  would  be- 
come   your   lailyship   better  without  it But, 

now,  suppose,  madam,  you  carried  another  row 
of  gold  round  the  scollops,  and  then  vou  take  and 
lay  this  silver  plain  all  along  the  gathers,  and  your 
ladyship  will  perfectly  see,  it  will  give  the  thin" 
ten  thousand  times  another  air. 

Ludi/  Easy.  Prithee,  don't  be  impertinent ;  do 
as  I  bid  you. 

Edg.  Nay,  madam,  with  all  my  heart;  your  la- 
dyship may  do  as  you  please. 

JauIi)  Easi/.  This  creature  grows  so  confident; 
and  I  dare  not  part  with  her,  lest  he  should  thitik 
it  jealousy.  [Aside, 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  So,  my  dear  !  What,  at  work  !  how 
are  you  employed,  pray? 

Ladi/  Easj/.  I  was  thinking  to  alter  tliis  sack 
here. 

Sir  Cha.  What's  amiss?  Methinks  it's  very 
pretty 

Edg.  Yes,  sir,  it's  pretty  enough  for  that  mat- 
ter; but  my  lady  has  a  mind  it  should  be  proper, 
too. 

Sir  Cha.  Indeed  ! 

Lud^/  Easi/.  I  fancy  plain  gold  and  black  would 
become  me  better. 

Sir  Cha.  That's  a  grave  thought,  my  dear. 

Edg.  (J,  dear  sir,  not  at  all ;  my  lady's  much  in. 
the  right ;  1  am  sure,  as  it  is,  it's  tit  for  nothing 
but  a  girl. 

Sir  Cha.  Leave  the  room. 

Edg.  Lc>rd,  sir  !  I  can't  stir — I  must  stay  to — 

Sir  Cha.  (lO [Angrih/. 

Edg.  [Throzeing  douii  the  ziork  hasti/i/,  and 
eri/ing,  aside.]  If  ever  I  speak  to  him  again,  I'll 
be  burned  !  [E.iU  Edging. 

Sir  Cha.   8it  still,  my  dear — I  came   to  talk 

with  you and,  which  you  well  may  wonder  at, 

what  I  have  to  say  is  of  importance,  too;  but  it 
is  in  order  to  my  hereafter  always  talking  kindly 
to  you. 

Ladi/  Easi/.  Your  words  were  never  disobliging, 
nor  can  I  chariie  you  with  a  look  that  ever  had 
the  appearance  of  bt  ing  unkind. 

Sir  Cha.  1  he  perpetual  spring  of  your  good 
humour  lets  me  draw  no  merit  from  what  I  have 
appeared  to  be,  winch  inakts  nie  curious  now  to 
know  your  thousrhts  of  «  hat  1  really  am  :  and  ne- 
ver having  asked  you  this  before,  it  pu/zles  me: 
nor  can  I  (my  strange  neglisien.  e  considered)  re- 
concile to  reason  your  lirst  thought  of  venturing 
upon  marriage  with  me. 

Ladi/  Easi/.  I  never  thought  it  such  a  hazard. 

Sir  Cha.  How  could  a  woman  of  your  restraint 
in  principles,  sedatentss,  sense,  and  tt'iider  dispo- 
sition, propose  to  lead  an  happy  life  v\ith  one 
'now  I  rctlecr;  that  hardly  took  an  hour's  pains, 
even  before  marriage,  to  appear  but  what  I  am  : 
a  loose,  unheeded  wretch,  absent  in  all  I  do,  d- 
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x\\,  and  as  often  rude,  without  design,  unseason- 
ably thoughtful,  easy  to  a  fault,  and,  in  my  best  of 
praise,  but  carelessly  good  natured  ?  How  shall  I 
reconcile  your  temper  with  having  made  so 
strange  a  choice  ? 

Ladt/  Easi/.  Your  own  words  may  answer  you 
— Your  having  never  seemed  to  be  but  what  you 
really  were ;  and,  through  that  carelessness  of 
temper,  there  still  shone  forth  to  me  an  undesign- 
ing  honesty,  I  always  doubted  of  in  smoother 
faces  :  thus,  while  I  saw  you  took  least  pains  to 
win  me,  you  pleased  and  wooed  me  most :  nay, 
I  have  thought,  that  such  a  temper  could  never 
be  deliberately  unkind  :  or,  at  the  worst,  I  knew 
that  errors,  from  the  want  of  thinking,  might  be 
borne ;  at  least,  when,  probably,  one  moment's 
serious  thought  might  end  them  :  these  were  my 
worst  of  fears;  and  these,  when  weighed  by  grow- 
ing love,  against  my  solid  hopes,  were  nothing. 

Sir  C/ia.  My  dear,  your  understanding  startles 
me,  and  justly  calls  my  own  in  question  :  I  blush 
to  think  I've  worn  so  bright  a  jewel  in  my  bosom, 
and,  till  this  hour,  have  scarce  been  curious  once 
to  look  upon  its  lustre. 

Ladt/  East/.  You  set  too  high  a  value  on  tlie 
common  qualities  of  an  easy  wife. 

Sir  C/ia.  Virtues,  like  benefits,  are  double, 
when  concealed  :  and,  I  confess,  I  yet  suspect 
you  of  an  higher  value  far  than  I  ha\'e  spoke 
J'ou. 

Ladt/  East/.  I  understand  you  not. 

Sir  C/ia.  I'll  speak  more  plainly  to  you — be 
free,  and  tell  me — Where  did  you  leave  this 
handkerchief  ? 

Ladi/  East/.  Ha  ! 

Sir  Cfia.  What  is  it  you  start  at  ?  You  hear 
the  question. 

Ladt/  Easy.  What  shall  I  say  ?  my  fears  con- 
found me.  [^Aside. 

Sir  Cha.  Be  not  concerned,  my  dear ;  be  easy 
in  the  truth,  and  tell  me. 

Ladt/  East/.  I  cannot  speak — and  I  could  wish 
you'd  not  oblige  me  to  it — 'tis  the  only  thing  I 
ever  yet  refused  you  ;  and,  though  I  want  reason 
for  my  will,  let  me  not  answer  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Your  will,  then,  be  a  reason ;  and  since 
I  see  yon  are  so  generously  tender  of  reproach- 
ing me,  it  is  fit  I  should  be  easy  in  my  gratitude, 
and  make,  what  ought  to  be  my  shame,  my  joy. 
Let  me  be  therefore  pleased  to  tell  you  now,  your 
wondrous  conduct  has  waked  me  to  a  sense  of 
your  disquiet  past,  and  resolution  never  to  disturb 
it  more — And  (not  that  I  offer  it  as  a  merit,  but 
yet  in  blind  compliance  to  my  willj  let  me  l.eg 
you  would  inmiediat(;ly  dii-cliarge  your  woman. 

Ladt/  East/.  Alas  !  1  think  not  of  her — (),  my 
dear,  distract  me  not  with  this  excess  of  good- 
ness. \Wevping. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  praise  me  not,  lest  I  reflect  how 
little  I  have  deserved  it ;  I  see  you  are  in  pain  to 
give  me  this  confusion.  (Jome,  I  will  not  shock 
your  softness  by  my  untimely  blush  for  what  is 


past,  but  rather  sooth  you  to  a  pleasure  at  my 
sense  of  joy  for  my  recovered  happiness  to  come. 
Give,  then,  to  my  new-born  love  what  name  you 
please ;  it  cannot,  shall  not,  be  too  kind  :  O  !  it 
cannot  be  too  soft  for  what  my  soul  swells  up 
with  enmlation  to  deserve — Receive  me,  then, 
entire  at  last,  and  take,  what  yet  no  woman  ever 
truly  had,  my  conquered  heart ! 

Lady  Easy.  (),  the  soft  treasure  !  O.  the  dear 
reward  of  long-deservinn  love  ! — Now  am  I  blest 
indeed,  to  see  you  kind  without  the  expence  of 
pain  in  benig  so,  to  make  you  mine  with  easiness: 
thus  !  thus  to  have  you  mme,  is  something  more 
than  happiness;  'tis  double  life,  and  madness  of 
abounding  joy.  But  it  was  a  pain  intolerable 
to  give  you  a  confusion. 

Sir  Cha.  O  thou  engaging  virtue  !  But  I  ara 
too  slow  in  doing  justice  to  thy  love  :  1  know  thy 
softness  will  refuse  ine  ;  but  remember,  I   insist 

upon  it let  thy  woman  be  discharged    this 

minute. 

Lady  Easy.  No,  my  dear;  think  me  not  so 
low  in  faith,  to  fear,  that,  after  what  you  have 
said,  it  will  ever  be  in  her  power  to  do  me 
future  injury.  When  I  can  conveniently  provide 
for  her,  I'll  think  on  it :  but  to  discharge  her 
now,  might  let  her  guess  at  the  occasion ;  and 
methinks  I  would  have  our  difference,  like 
our  endearments,  be  equally  a  secret  to  our  ser- 
vants. 

Sir  Cha.  Still  my  superior  every  way ! — be  it  as 

you    have    better    thought Weil,    my    dear, 

now  I'll  confess  a  thing  that  was  not  in  your 
power  to  accuse  me  of;  to  be  short,  I  own  this 
creature  is  not  the  only  one  I  have  been  to  blame 
with. 

Lady  Easy.  I  know  she  is  not,  and  was  always 
less  concerned  to  find  it  so  ;  for  constancy  in  er- 
rors might  have  been  fatal  to  nie. 

Sir  Cha.  What  is  it  you  know,  my  dear  ? 

\_Surprised. 

Lady  Easy.  Come,  I'm  not  afraid  to  accuse 
you  now my  lady  Graveairs Your  care- 
lessness, my  dear,  let  all  the  world  know  it ;  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  indeed,  had  it  been 
only  to  me  a  secret. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I  will  ask  no  more  ques- 
tions, for  fear  of  being  more  ridiculous;  I  do 
confess,  I  thought  mv  discretion  there  had  been 
a  master-piece — IIow  contemptible  must  I  have 
looked  all  this  while  ! 

Lady  Easy.  You  shan't  say  so. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  to  let  you  see  I  had  some 
sl.ame,  as  well  as  nature  in  me,  I  had  writ  this 
to  my  lady  (rraveairs  upon  my  first  discovering 
that  you  knew  I  iiad  wroirjed  vou  :   read  it. 

Lady  East/.  [Reads. \  '  Something  has  happen- 
'  ed  that  prevents  the  vi^it  I  intended  you  ;  and 
'  I  could  tiladlv  wish,  you  never  woiikl  reproach 
'  me  if  I  tell  you,  'tis  utterly  inconvenient  that  I 
'  should  ever  see  you  more.' 
This,  indeed,  was  more  than  I  had  merited. 
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Enter  a  Srrrant. 

Sir  Cha.  Who  is  tlicrc  ?  Here — Step  with  this 
to  lady  tJravcairs. 

[.SVrt/s  the  letter,  and  (lives  it  the  servant. 

Ser.    Yes,    sir Madam,  my    lady    Betty's 

come. 

LaJij  F.asi/.  I'll  wait  on  iicr. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I  am  thinkiii":;  there  may 
Le  other  things  my  neciiirence  may  have  wroiit;- 
cd  you  in  ;  bnt  be  assured  sis  I  discover,  all  shall 
be  corrected. Is  there  anv  part  or  circum- 
stance in  your  fortune  tliat  I  can  change  or  yet 
make  easier  to  you  ? 

I^n/i/  East/.  None  my  dear  ;  your  good-nature 
never  stinted  me  in  liiat ;  and  now,  methink^,  I 
have  less  occasion  there  than  ever. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord  Morelove's  come. 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  coming 1   think   I  told  you 

of  the  design  we  had  laid  against  lady  liotty. 

Ladi/  Easy.  You  did,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  be  myself  concerned  in  it. 

Sir  Cha.  I  believe  we  may  em})loy  you  :  I 
know  he  waits  for  me  with  impatience.  But, 
my  dear,  won't  you  think  mi'  tasteless  to  the  joy 
you  have  given  me,  to  sutler,  at  this  time,  anv 
concern  but  you  to  employ  my  thoughts  ? 

Luili/  East/.  Seasons  must  be  obeyed ;  and 
since  I  know  your  friend's  happiness  depending, 
I  could  not  taste  my  own,  should  you  neglect  it. 

Sir  Cha.  Thou  easy  sweetness  ! — ()  !  \\hat  a 
waste  of  thy  neglected  love  has  my  unthinking 
brain  committed  !  but  time,  and  future  thrift  of 
tenderness,  shall  yet  repair  it  all.  I'he  hours 
will  come  when  this  soft  gliding  stream,  that 
swells  my  heart,  uninterrupted  shall  renew  its 
course — 

And,  like  tlie  ocean  after  ebb,  shall  move 

^Vith  constant  force  of  due  returning  love. 

\^Exeunt. 

SCENE  \'1\. — Changes  to  another  room. 

Jle-enler  Ladv  Easy  and  Lady  Betty. 

JakIi/  Bet.  You  have  been  in  tears,  my  dear, 
and  yet  you  look  pleased,  too. 

J.udi/  East/.  You  will  pardon  me.  If  I  cannot 
let  y(ju  into  circumstances  .-  but  be  satistied, 
sir  CharUs  has  made  me  happy,  even  to  a  pain 
of  Joy. 

Ladif  Bet.  Indeed,  I  am  truly  glad  of  it; 
though  I  am  sorry  to  llnd,  that  any  one  wiio  has 
jienerosity  enough  to  do  yon  justice,  should,  un- 
])ri)Aoked,  be  so  t:reat  an  enemv  to  me. 

J.adi/  East/.  Sir  Charles  your  enemy  ! 

Lfidi/  Bet.  -Mv  dear,  you  wdl  pardon  me  if  I 
always  thought  him  so,  but  now  I  am  convinced 
of  it. 

Ladi/  Ea<tj/.  In  what,  pray?  I  cannot  tliinlc  vou 
will  Ijud  hini  so. 


I.adi/  Bet.  O !  madam,  it  has  been  his  whole 
business,  of  late,  to  make  an  utter  breach  between 
mv  lord  Morelove  and  me. 

Ladi/  Easy.  That  may  be  owing  to  your  usage 
of  my  lord  :  perhaps,  he  thought  it  would  not 
disoblige  you.  I  am  confident  you  are  mistaken 
in  him. 

Lad)/  Bet.  O  !  I  don't  use  to  be  out  in  things 
of  this  nature;  I  can  see  well  enough:  but  I 
ohall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  when  I  have  talked 
with  my  lord. 

Ludi)  Easy.  Here  he  comes  ;  and  because  you 
shall  talk  with  him — No  excuses — for  positively 
I  will  leave  you  together. 

Lady  Bet.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  desire  you 
will  stay,  then  ;  for  I  know  you  think  now,  that 
I  have  a  mind  to 

Lady  Easy.  To to ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Going. 

Lady  Bet.  VVell !  I'll  remember  this. 

Enter  Lord  Morelove. 

Lord  Mor.  I  hope  I  don't  fright  you  away, 
madam? 

Lady  Easy.  Not  at  all,  my  lord  ;  but  I  must  beg 
your  pardon  for  a  moment ;  I  will  wait  upon  you 
immediately.  [Exit. 

jAidy  Bet.  My  lady  Easy  gone  .? 

Jjord  Alor.  Perhaps,  madam,  in  friendship  to 
you ;  she  thinks  I  may  have  deserved  the  cold- 
ness you  of  late  ha\e  shewn  to  me,  and  was  wil- 
ling to  give  you  this  opportunity  to  convince  me 
you  have  not  done  it  without  just  grounds  and 
reason. 

Lady  Bet.  How  handsomely  does  he  reproach 
mo  !  but  I  catmot  bear  that  he  should  think  I 
know  it [Aside.]  My  lord,  whatever  has  pas- 
sed between  you  and  me,  I  dare  swear  that 
could  not  be  her  thoughts  at  this  time :  for, 
when  two  people  have  appeared  professed  ene- 
mies, she  cannot  but  think  one  will  as  little  care 
to  give,  as  the  other  receive,  a  justification  of 
their  actions. 

Lord  Mor.  Passion,  indeed,  often  does  repea- 
ted injuries  on  both  sides;  but  I  don't  remember, 
in  my  heat  of  error,  I  ever  yet  professed  myself 
your  enemy. 

T^udy  Bet.  I\Jy  lord,  I  shall  be  very  free  with 
you — 1  confess,  I  do  not  think,  now,  1  have  a 
greater  enemy  in  tlie  world. 

Lord  Mor.  If  having  loved  you  to  my  own 
disquiet,  be  injurious,  I  am  contented  then  to 
stand  the  foremost  of  your  enemies. 

Lady  Bet.  O  !  my  lord,  there's  no  great  fear 
of  your  being  my  enemv  that  way,  5  dare  sav — 

Lord  S\lor.  There  is  no  other  way  my  heart 
can  boar  to  offend  ycni  now;  audi  foresee  in  that 
it  will  pci-bist  to  my  undcins:. 

Ladi/  Bet.  I'v,  ty,  my  lord  !  we  know  whore 
vour  heart  is  well  (.nouL'h. 

h)id  j\L)r.  .My  conduct  has,  indeed,  dcsciTed 
this  scorn;  and  therefore,  'tis  but  just  I  should 
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submit  to  your  resentment,  and  beg  (thousih  I  am 
assured  in  vainj  for  pardon.  [Knee/s. 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  How,  my  lord  ! 

[Lord  Morelove  rises. 
Lady  Bet.  Ha  !  He  here  !  This  was  unlucky. 

\_Aside. 
Lord  Mor.  O,  pity  my  confusion  ! 

[To  Lady  Betty. 
Sir  Cha.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  can  so  soon 
forget  yourself:  niethinks  the  insults  you  have 
borne  from  that  lady,  by  this  time  should  have 
warned  you  into  a  disgust  of  her  regardless  prin- 
ciples. 

Lord  Mor.  Hold,  sir  Charles,  while  you  and 
I  are  friends  !  I  desire  you  would  speak  with  ho- 
nour of  this  lady — 'Tis  sufficient  I  have  no  com- 
plaint asrainst  her,  and — 

Lady  Bet.  My  lord,  Ibegyou  would  resent  tins 
thins;  no  farther :  an  injury  like  this  is  better 
punished  with  our  contempt;  apparent  mahce 
should  oidy  be  laughed  at. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha,  ha  !  the  old  resource.  Offers 
of  any  hopes  to  delude  him  from  his  resentment, 
and  then  as  the  Grand  Monarque  did  with  Ca- 
valier: and  then  you  are  sure  to  keep  your  word 
with  him. 

luidy  Bet.  Sir  Charles,  to  let  you  know  how 
far  I  am  above  yom-  little  spleen,  my  lord,  your 

hand  !  from  this  hour 

Sir    Cha.     Pshaw  !    pshaw  !    all    design  !    all 
pique  !  mere  artifice  and  disappointed  woman. 
Lady  Bet.  Look  you,  sir,  not  that  1  doubt  my 

lord's  opinion  of  me  ;  yet 

Sir  Cha.  Look  you,  madam,  in  short,  your 
word  has  been  too  often  taken,  to  let  you  make 
up  quarrels,  as  you  used  to  do,  with  a  soft  look, 
and  a  fair  promise  you  never  intended  to  keep. 

Lady  Bet.  Was  ever  such  insolence  !  He  won't 
give  me  leave  to  speak. 
Lord  Mor.  Sir  Charles  ! 
Lady  Bet.  No,  pray,  my  lord,  have  patience  ; 
and  since  his  malice  seems  to  grow  particular,  1 
dare  his  worst,  and  urge  him  to  the  proof  on't : 
Pray,  sir,  wherein  can  you  charge  me  with  breach 
of  promise  to  my  lord  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Death !  you  won't  deny  it .''  How  often, 
to  piece  up  a  quarrel,  have  you  appointed  him  to 
visit  you  alone ;  and,  though  you  have  promised 
to  see  no  other  company  the  whole  day,  when 
he  was  come  he  has  found  you  among  the  laugh 
of  noisy  fops,  coqucttes,and  coxcombs,  dissolutely 
gay,  while  your  full  eyes  ran  over  with  transport 
at  their  flattery,  and  your  own  vain  power  of 
pleasing?  How  often,  I  say,  have  you  been 
known  to  throw  away,  at  least,  four  hours  of 
your  good  humour  upon  such  wretches,  and,  the 
minute  they  were  gone,  grew  only  dull  to  him, 
sunk  into  a  distasteful  spleen,  complained  you 
had  talked  yourself  into  the  head-ache,  and  then 
indulged  upon  the  dear  delight  of  seeing  him  in 


pain,  and,  by  that  timo  you  had  stretched  and 
gaped  him  heartily  out  of  patience,  of  a  sudden 
most  importantly  remember  you  had  outsat 
your  appointment  with  my  lady  Fiddle-faddle, 
and  immediately  order  your  coach  to  the  park  ? 
Lady  Bet.  Yet,  sir,  have  you  done  ? 

S7r  Cha.    No though   this  might  serve  to 

shew  the  nature  of  your  principles :  but  the  no- 
ble conquest  you  have  gained  at  last  over  defeat- 
ed sense  of  reputation,  too,  has  made  your  fame 
immortal. 

Lord  Mor.  How,  sir.' 
Lady  Bet.  My  reputation  ? 
Sir  Cha.  Aye,  madam,  your  reputation — My 
lord,  if  I  advance  a  f;xlsehood,  then  resent  it.     I 

say  your  reputation It   has  been  your  life's 

whole  pride  of  late  to  be  the  common  toast  of 
every  public  table,  vain  even  m  the  infamous 
addresses  of  a  married  man,  mv  lord  Fopping- 
ton  ;  let  that  be  reconciled  with  reputation,  I 
"  dl  now  shake  hands  with  shame,  and  bow  me 
to  the  low  contempt  which  you  deserve  from 
him;  not  but  I  suppose  you  will  yet  endeavour 
to  recover  him.  Now,  you  find  ill  usage  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  your  conquest,  'tis  possible  you  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  preserve  it. 

Lady  Bet.  Sir  (,'harles 

[Jl«/A's  disordered,  and  lie  after  her. 
Sir  Cha.  I  know  your  vanity  is  so  voracious, 
it  will  even  wound  itself  to  feed  itself;  offer  him 
a  blank,  perhaps,  to  fill  up  with  hopes  of  what- 
nature  he  pleases,  and  part  even  with  your 
pride  to  keep  him. 

Lady  Bet.  Sir  Charles,  I   have  not  deserved 

this  of  you.  [Bursting  into  tears. 

Sir  Cha.  Ah  !  true  woman  !    drop  him  a  soft 

dissembling  tear,  and   then  his  just  resentment 

must  be  hushed  of  course. 

Lord  Mor.  O  Charles  !  I  can  bear  no  more  ; 
those  tears  are  so  reproaching. 

Sir  Ctia.  Hist,  for  your  life  !  [Aside,  and  then 
aloud.]  My  lord,  if  you  believe  her,  you  are  un- 
done ;  the  very  next  sight  of  my  lord  Foppington 
would  make  her  yet  forswear  all  that  she  caa 
promise. 

Lady  Bet.  IMy  lord  Foppington  !  Is  that  the 
mighty  crime  that  must  condemn  me,  then  ?  You 
know  1  used  hi:n  but  as  a  tool  of  my  resentment, 
which  you  yourself,  by  a  pretended  friendship  to 

us  both,  most  artfully  provoked  me  to 

Lord  Alor  Hold,  I  conjure  you,  madam ;  I 
want  not  this  conviction. 

Lady  Bet.  Sen«  for  him  this  minute,  and  you 
and  he  shall  both  be  witnesses  of  the  contempt 
;.nd  detestation  I  iiave  for  any  forward  hopes  his 
vanity  may  have  given  him,  or  your  malice  would 
insinuate. 

Sir  Cha.  Death  !  you  would  as  soon  eat  fire — 
as  so(m  part  with  your  luxurious  taste  of  folly, 
•is  dare  to  own  the  half  of  this  liei'ore  his  face, 
or  any  one,  that  would  mike  you  l)Iush  to  deny 
it  to — Here  comes  my  wife  now,  we  shall  see — 
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I  la  !  and  my  lord  Fopplnaton  with  licr — Now  ! 
now,  wf  sliiill  see  tiiis  iniglity  proof  of  your  sin- 
^t-ritv — Now!  iiiv  lord,  you'll  lia\c  a  warning 
biire,  and  henceforth  know  me  for  your  friend, 
indeed. 

Enter  Lady  Easy,  and  Lord  Foppingtox. 

Ladi/  Easy.  In  tears,  my  dear  !  w  lial's  the 
matter  ? 

lAidy  Bit.  O,  my  dear,  nil  I  told  yiu  is  triie  : 
Sir  Charles  has  shewn  himself  so  invetenitcly  my 
enemy,  that,  if  I  helievcd  I  deserved  but  half  his 
hate,  'twould  make  me  hate  myself. 

Lord  Fop.  Hark  you,  Charles ;  prithee  what  is 
this  V)usiness? 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  yours,  my  lord,  for  au<rht  I 
know — I  have  niade  such  a  breacli  betwixt  them 
— I  cannot  promise  much  for  the  courage  of  a 
■ft'oman  ;  but  if  hers  holds,  I  am  sure  it  is  wide 
enouiili ;  you  may  enter  ten  abreast,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  Sa'y'st  thou  so,  Charles.?  'I'hen,  I 
hold  six  to  four,  I  am  the  first  man  in  the  town. 

Ladi/  Eaui/.  Sure  there  nmst  be  some  mistake 
in  this  :  1  hope  he  has  not  made  my  lord  your 
ciiemy. 

Ladi/  Bet.  I  know  not  what  he  has  done. 

Lord  More.  Far  be  that  thought !  Alas  !  I  am 
too  much  in  fear  myself,  that  what  I  ha\c  this 
day  committed,  advised  by  his  mistaken  friend- 
ship, may  have  done  my  love  irreparabU-  preju- 
dice. 

Ladi/  Bet.  No,  my  lord ;  since  I  perceive  his 
httle  arts  have  not  prevailed  upon  your  s;ood  na- 
ture to  my  prejudice,  I  am  Ijound  in  gratitude, 
in  duty  to  myself,  and  to  the  confession  you  have 
made,  my  lord,  to  acknowledge  now,  I  have  been 
to  blame,  too. 

Lord  More.  Ila  !  is  it  possible?  can  you  own 
60  much .'  O  my  transported  heart ! 

lAidi/  Bet.  lie  says  I  have  taken  pleasure  in 
seeing  you  uneasy — I  own  it — but  'twas  when 
that  uneasiness  I  thought  proceeded  from   your 

love  ;  and  if  you  did  love 'tw  ill  not  be  nmch 

to  pardon  it. 

f^rd  More.  O  let  my  soul,  thus  bonding  to 
your  power,  adore  this  soft  descending  good- 
ness ! 

Ladj/  Bet.  And,  since  the  giddy  woman's 
slights  I  have  shewn  vou  too  often,  lia\c  been 
public,  'tis  fit,  at  last,  the  amends  and  rt  paration 
should  be  so :  therefore,  what  I  filVered  to  Sir 
Charles,  I  now  repeat  before  this  company,  my 
utter  detestation  of  any  past,  r,r  future  gallantry, 
that  has,  or  shall  be  oitercd  by  me,  ti>  your  unea- 
siness. 

Lord  More.    Oh  !    be  less  generous,  or  teach 

me  to  deserve  it Now  blusii,  sir  Charles,  at 

your  injurious  accusation. 

Lord  Fop.  Ah  !  Pardi,  Voila  cjuelque  cliose 
d'extraordinairc  ! 

Ladi/  Bet.  As  for  my  lord  Fonpington,  I  owe 
him  thanks  for  having  been  so  friendly  an  instru- 
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ment  of  our  reconciliation ;  for  tliough,  in  the 
little  outward  gallantry  I  received  from  him,  I 
did  not  immediately  trust  him  witli  uiy  design  in 
it,  yet  1  iiave  a  lujtter  opinion  of  his  understand- 
ing, tir.ui  to  suppose  he  could  mistake  it. 

Lord  Fop.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  the  delibe- 
ration of  her  assurance-  !  and  do  not  positively 
remember,  that  the  noncliuUuice  of  my  temper 
ever  had  so  bright  an  occasion  to  shew  itself  be- 
fore. 

Ladi/  Bet.  My  lord,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
the  freedom  I  have  taken  with  you. 

JAwd  Fop.  ()\\,  madam,  do  not  be  under  the 
confusion  of  n\\  apology  upon  my  account ;  for, 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  I  am  never  disappointed, 
but  when  I  find  a  lady  of  the  same  mind  two 
hours  together Madam,  I  have  lost  a  thou- 
sand fine  women  in  my  time;  but  never  had  the 
ill  mnniiers  to  be  out  of  humour  with  any  one 
for  refusing  me,  since  I  was  born. 

Ladi/  Bet.  My  lord,  that's  a  very  prudent  tem- 
per. 

Lord  Fop.  Madam,  to  convince  you  that  I  am 
m  an  uni\ersal  peace  with  mankind,  since  you 
own  I  have  s<j  far  contributed  to  vour  happiness, 
give  me  lea\e  to  have  the  honour  of  completing 
it,  by  joining  your  hand,  where  you  have  already 
ollcred  up  your  inclination. 

Ijidi/  Bet.  My  lord,  that's  a  favour  I  cannot 
refuse  vou. 

Lord  More.  Generous,  indeed,  my  lord  ! 

[Lono  FoppiNGTOx  7oniA-  their  hands. 

Lord  Fop.  And,  stap  my  breath,  if  ever  I  was 
better  pleased  since  my  first  entrance  into  humaii 
nature  ! 

Sir  Cha.  How  now,  my  lord  !  what  ?  throw  up 
the  cards  before  you  have  lost  the  name? 

Lord  Fop.  Look  you,  (Miarles,  'tis  true,  I  did 
design  to  have  played  with  her  alone  :  but  he 
that  will  keep  well  with  the  ladies,  must  some- 
times be  content  to  make  one  at  a  pr)ol  with 
them  ;  and,  since  I  know  I  must  engage  her  in 
my  turn,  I  don't  see  any  great  odds  in  letting  him 
take  the  first  game  witli  her. 

Sir  Cha.  Wisely  considered,  my  lord  ! 

Lady  Bet.  And  now,  sir  Charles 

Sir  Cha.  And  now,  madam,  Fil  save  you  the 
trouble  of  a  long  speech ;  and,  in  one  word,  con- 
fess that  e\  ery  thing  I  iiave  done  in  regard  to 
you  this  day,  was  purely  artificial — I  saw  there 
was  no  way  to  secure  you  to  my  lord  Morelove, 
but  by  alarming  your  pride  with  the  danger  of 
losing  him  :  and,  since  the  success  must  have  by 
this  time  convinced  you,  that  in  love  nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  than  an  over-acted  aversion,  I 
am  sure  you  won't  take  it  ill,  if  we  at  last  con- 
gratulate yiur  irood-nature,  by  heartily  laughing 
at  the  fright  we  hud  put  you  in  :  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ladi/  Edsi/.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

jM(ii/  Bet.  Why— Well,  I  declare  it  now,  I 
hate  you  worse  than  ever. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha,  ha^  ha  !    And  was  it  afraid  they 
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would  take  away  it's  love  tVom  it? Poor  lady 

Betty  !  I  la,  ha,  lia  ! 

Ladi/  Easy.  My  dear,  I  bes^  your  pardon ;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  when  one  is  so  heart- 
ily pleased. 

Lord  lop.  Really,  madam,  I  am  afraid  the 
humour  of  the  company  will  draw  me  into  your 
displeasure,  too ;  but,  if  I  were  to  expire  this 
moment,  my  last  breath  would  positively  go  out 
with  a  laugh.     Ha,  ha,  iia  ! 

Ladi/  Bet.  Nay,  I  have  deserved  it  all,  that'< 
the  truth  on't — but  1  hope,  my  lord,  you  were 
not  in  this  design  against  me. 

Lord  More.  As  a  proof,  madam,  I  am  inclined 
never  to  deceive  you  more — I  do  confess  I  had 
my  share  iii  it. 

Ladi/  Bet.  You  do,  my  lord — then  I  declare  it 
was  a  design,  one  or  other — the  best  carried  on 
that  ever  1  knew  in  my  life ;  and  (to  my  shame 
I  own  it)  for  aught  I  know,  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  prevailed  upon  my  temper:  'twas  a 
foolish  pride  that  has  cost  me  many  a  bitten  lip 
to  support  it — I  wish  we  don't  both  repent,  my 
lord. 

Lord  More.  Don't  you  repent  with  me,  and 
we  never  shall. 

Sir  Chft.  Well,  madam,  now  the  worst  that 
the  world  can  say  of  your  past  conduct,  is,  that 
my  lord  had  constancy,  and  you  had  tried  it. 

Enter  a  Se7'vcint  to  Lord  Morelove. 

Ser.  My  lord,  Mr  Lefevre's  below,  and  desires 
to  know  what  time  your  lordship  will  please  to 
have  the  music  begin. 

Lord  More.  Sir  Charles,  what  say  you  ?  will 
j'ou  give  me  leave  to  bring  them  hither.? 

Sir  Cha.  As  the  ladies  think  fit,  my  lord. 

Ladi/  Bet.  Oh  !  by  all  means;  'twill  be  better 
here,  unless  we  could  have  the  terrace  to  our- 
selves. 

Lord  More.  Then,  pray  desire  them  to  come 
hither  immediately. 

Ser.  Yes,  my  lord. 

[£,r;Y  Servant. 

Enter  Lady  Graveaius. 

Sir  Cha.  Lady  Graveairs  ! 

iaf/y  Grave.  Yes,  you  may  well  start !  But 
don't  suppose  I  am  now  come,  like  a  poor  tame 
fool,  to  upbraid  your  guilt ;  but,  if  1  could,  to 
blast  you  with  a  look. 

Sir  Clia.  Come,  conic,  you  have  sense — don't 
expose  yourself — you  are  unhappy,  and  I  own 
myself  the  cause.  The  only  satisfaction  I  can  of- 
fer you,  is  to  protest,  no  new  engagement  takes 
me  from  you ;  but  a  sincere  reflection  of  the 
long  neglect,  and  injuries  I  have  done  the  best  of 
wives ;  for  whose  amends,  and  only  sake,  I  now- 
must  part  with  you,  and  all  the  incon\cnient 
pleasures  of  my  life. 


f  Xflf/y  Grave.  Have  you  then  fallen  into  the 
low  contempt  of  exposing  me,  and  to  your  wife, 
too  ? 

Sir  Cha.  'Twas  impossible  ;  without  it,  I  could 
never  be  sincere  in  my  conversion. 

Ladji  Grave.  Despicable  ! 

Sir  Cha.    Do  not   think  so for  my  sake  I 

know  she'll  not  reproach  you — nor,  by  her  car- 
riage,  ever  let  the  world  perceive  you  have  wronc- 
f-d  her.     My  dear 

Ladi/  Easy.  Lady  Graveairs,  I  hope  you  will 
sup  with  us.? 

Ladif  Grave.  I  cannot  refuse  so  much  good 
company,  madam. 

Sir  Cha.  You  see  the  worst  of  her  resent- 
ment  In  the  mean  time,   don't  endeavour  to 

be  her  friend,  and  she'll  never  be  your  enemy. 

Lady  Grave.  I  am  unfortunate — 'tis  what  my 
folly  has  deserved,  and  I  submit  to  it. 

Lord  More.  So  !  here  is  the  music. 

Lady  Easy.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit  ? 

SONG. 

Sabina,  zcith  an  ntigel'sface, 

By  love  ordained  for  joy  ; 
Seems  of  the  sirens  cruel  race, 

To  charm  and  then  destroy. 
With  all  the  arts  of  look  and  dress, 

She  fans  the  fatal  fire  ; 
Through  pride,  mistaken  oft  for  grace. 

She  liids  the  szvains  expire. 
The  god  oj'  love,  enraged  to  see 

The  nymph  defy  his  flume. 
Pronounced  his  merciless  decree 

Against  the  haughty  dame. 
Let  age  zcith  doubic  speed  overtake  her, 

Let  love  the  room  of  pride  supply ; 
And,  ichen  the  lovers  all  forsake  her, 

A  spotless  virgin  let  her  die. 

Sir  Charles  comesforuard  zcith  Lady  Easy. 

Sir  Cha.  Now,  my  dear,  I  find  my  happiness 
grow  fast  upon  me  ;  in  all  my  past  experience  of 
the  sex,  I  found,  even  among  the  better  sort,  so 
much  of  folly,  pride,  malice,  passion,  and  irreso- 
lute desire,  that  I  concluded  thee  but  of  the  fore- 
most rank,  and,  therefore,  scarce  worthy  my  con- 
cern ;  but  thou  hast  stirred  me  with  so  severe;  a 
proof  of  thy  exalted  virtue,  it  gives  me  wonder 
equal  to  mv  love — If,  then,  the  unkindly  thought 
of  wliat  I  have  been,  hereafter  shall  intrude  ujjoii 
thy  growing  quiet,  let  this  ixllection  teach  thee  to 
be  easy : 

Thy  wrongs,  when  greatest,  most  thy  virtue 
proved ; 

And,  from  that  virtue  found,  I  blushed,  and 
truly  loved, 

[Exeunt  omnea. 
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MEN. 
Sir  Solomon  Sadlife,  an  old  city  knight, 
Clerimom,  attached  to  Claiunda. 
Careless,  in  pursuit  o/"Lady  Dainty. 
Atai.l,  the  Double  Gallant. 
Old  Mr  Wilivl,  father  ^o  Sylvia. 
Sir  IIaruy  Ai\Lh,  futlicr  to  Atall. 
Supple,  servant  toSm  Solomon. 
Dr  Blister,     ^    medical  attendants  of  Lady 
Rhuuarr,  S        Dainty. 

Finder,  servant  to  Atall. 


WOMEN. 

Ladv  Dainty,  an  absurd  hypochondriac. 
Lady  Sadlue,  uife  to  Sir  Solomon. 
Clarinda,  «  coquette. 
Sylvia,  attached  to  At AhL. 
NVisHWELi.,  servant  to  Lady  Sadlife. 
SiTUP,  servant  to  Lady  Dainty. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  l.—T/ie  Park. 


Enter  Clerimont  and  Atall. 

Cle.  Mu  Atall,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Atall.  O,  Clerimont,  such  an  a<l\inture!  I 
was  just  poiu};  to  y  ur  lodginfih ;  such  a  trans- 
porting aci  ident  !  in  short,  I  ani  now  positively 
in  lo\t  t'l'T  alt(ii;ether  ! 

Cle    Ah  the  sex  together,  I  believe! 

AInll.  Nay,  if  thou  dost  not  believe  me,  and 
stand  my  friend,  I  am  ruined  past  redemption 

C/e.  Dear  sir,  if  I  stiuid  your  friend  wilhuut 


helievinc;  you,  won't  that  do  as  well .''  But,  why 
should  you  think  I  don't  believe  you  .'  I  hav  e  seen 
V'>i!  twice  ill  love  within  this  fortnicht  ;  and  it 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  t.uppo.se  a  heait  <)♦  so 
much  mettle  could  not  hold  out  a  third  euLiage- 
ment. 

Atall.  Then,  to  be  serious,  in  one  word,  I  am 
honoinably  in  love ;  and,  if  she  pro\es  the  wo- 
man I  am  sure  she  nmst,  will  positively  matry 
hpr. 

Cle.  Marry  !  O  degenerate  virtue  ! 

Atall.  Now,  will  you  help  me.? 

Cle.  Sir,  you  may  depend  upon  me.    Pray,  give 
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me  leave  first  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  What  is 
this  honourable  lady's  name  ? 

Atall.  Faith,  I  don't  know. 

Cle.  What  are  her  parents  ? 

Atall    I  can't  tell. 

Cle.  What  fortune  has  she  ? 

Atall.  I  don't  know. 

Cle.  Where  does  she  live  ? 

Atall.  I  can't  tell. 

Cle.  A  very  concise  account  of  the  person  you 
design  to  marry  !  Pray,  sir,  what  is  it  you  do 
know  of  her  ? 

Atall.  That  I'll  tell  you.  Coming  yesterday 
from  Greenwich  by  water,  I  overtook  a  pair  of 
oars,  whose  lovely  freight  was  one  single  lady, 
and  a  fellow  in  a  handsome  livery  in  the  stern. 
When  I  came  up,  I  had  at  first  resolved  to  use 
the  privilege  of  the  element,  and  bait  her  with 
waterman's  wit,  till  I  came  to  the  bridge ;  but, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  very  prudently  pre- 
vented my  design  ;  and,  as  I  passed,  bowed  to 
me  with  an  humble  blush,  that  spoke  at  once  such 
sense,  so  just  a  fear,  and  modesty,  as  put  the 
loosest  of  my  thoughts  to  rout.  And,  when  she 
found  her  fears  had  moved  me  into  manners,  the 
cautious  gloom,  that  sat  upon  her  beauties,  dis- 
appeared ;  her  sparkling  eyes  resumed  their  na- 
tive fire  ;  she  looked,  she  smiled,  she  talked, 
while  her  diffusive  charms  new  fired  my  heart, 
and  gave  my  soul  a  softness  it  never  felt  before. 
To  be  brief,  her  conversation  was  as  charming  as 
her  person,  both  easy,  unconstrained,  and  spright- 
ly ;  but,  then,  her  limbs  !  O  rapturous  thought ! 
The  snowy  down  upon  the  wings  of  unfledged 
love  had  never  half  that  softness. 

Cle.  Raptures,  indeed  !  Pray,  sir,  how  came 
you  so  well  acquainted  with  her  limbs  ? 

Atall.  By  the  most  fortunate  misfortune  sure 
that  ever  was :  for,  as  we  were  shooting  the 
bridge,  her  boat,  by  the  negligence  of  the  water- 
man, running  against  the  piles,  was  overset ;  out 
jumps  the  footman,  to  take  care  of  a  single  rogue, 
and  down  went  the  poor  lady  to  the  bottom.  My 
boat  being  before  her,  the  stream  drove  her,  by 
the  help  of  her  clothes,  toward  me ;  at  sight  of 
her,  I  plunged  in,  caught  her  in  my  arms,  and, 
with  much  ado,  supported  her  till  my  waterman 
pulled  in  to  save  us.  But  the  charming  difficulty 
of  her  getting  into  the  boat,  gave  me  a  transport 
that  all  the  wide  water  in  the  Thames  had  not 
power  to  cool;  for,  sir,  while  I  was  giving  her  a 
lift  into  the  boat,  I  found  the  floating  of  her 
clothes  had  left  her  lovely  limbs  beneath  as  bare 
as  a  new-born  Venus  rising  from  the  sea. 

Cle.  What  an  impudent  happiness  art  thou  ca- 
pable of ! 

Atall.  When  she  was  a  little  recovered  from 
her  fright,  she  began  to  enquire  my  name,  al)()de, 
and  circumstances,  that  she  might  know  to  whom 
she  owed  her  life  and  preservation.  Now,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  durst  not  trust  her  with  my 
real  name,  lest  she  should  from  thence  have  dis- 


covered that  my  father  was  now  actually  under 
bonds  to  marry  me  to  another  woman  ;  so,  faith, 
I  even  told  her  my  name  was  Freeman,  a  tilou- 
cestershire  gentleman,  of  a  good  estate,  just  come 
to  town  about  a  chancery  suit.  Besides,  I  was 
unwilling  any  accident  should  let  my  father  know 
of  my  being  yet  in  England,  lest  he  should  find 
me  out,  and  force  me  to  marry  the  woman  I 
never  saw  (for  which,  you  know,  he  commanded 
me  home)  before  I  have  time  to  prevent  it. 

Cle.  VVell,  but  could  you  not  learn  the  lady's 
name  all  this  while  ^ 

Atall.  No,  faith,  she  was  inexorable  to  all  in- 
treaties ;  only  told  me  in  general  terms,  that  if 
what  I  vowed  to  her  was  sincere,  she  would  siive 
me  a  proof  in  a  few  days  what  hazards  she  would 
run  to  requite  my  services;  so,  after  having;  told 
her  where  she  might  hear  of  me,  I  saw  her  into 
a  chair,  pressed  her  by  the  cold  rosy  fingers, 
kissed  them  warm,  and  parted. 

Cle.  What,  then,  you  are  quite  off"  with  the 
lady,  I  suppose,  that  you  made  an  acquaintance 
with  in  the  Park  last  week  > 

Atall.  No,  no  ;  not  so,  neither :  one's  my 
•Tuno,  all  pride  and  beauty ;  but  this  my  \'enus, 
all  life,  love,  and  softness.  Now,  what  I  bei{  of 
thee,  dear  Clerimont,  is  this :  Mrs  Juno,  as  I 
told  you,  having  done  me  the  honour  of  a  civil 
visit  or  two  at  my  own  lodgings,  I  must  needs 
borrow  thine  to  entertain  Mrs  Venus  in  ;  for,  if 
the  rival  goddesses  should  meet  and  clash,  you 
know  there  would  be  the  devil  to  do  between 
them. 

Cle,  Well,  sir,  my  lodgings  are  at  your  ser- 
vice : — but  you  must  be  very  private  and  sober, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  for  my  landlady's  a  Presbyterian  ; 
if  she  suspects  your  design,  you're  blown  up,  de- 
pend upon  it. 

Atall.  Don't  fear :  I'll  be  as  careful  as  a  guilty 
conscience  :  but,  I  want  immediate  possession : 
tor  I  expect  to  hear  from  her  every  moment, 
and  have  already  directed  her  to  send  thither. 
Prithee,  come  with  me. 

Cle.  Faith,  you  must  excuse  me ;  I  expect 
some  ladies  in  the  Park  that  I  would  not  miss 
for  an  empire :  but  yonder's  my  servant,  he  shall 
conduct  you. 

Atall.  Very  good  !  that  will  do  as  well,  then. 
I'll  send  my  man  along  with  him  to  expect  her 
commands,  and  call  me  if  she  sends :  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I'll  e'en  go  home  to  my  own  lodgiuirs  ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  expect  a  small  message 
there  from  my  goddess  imperial.  And  1  am  not 
so  much  in  love  with  my  new  bird  in  the  bush, 
as  to  let  t'other  fly  out  of  my  hand  for  her. 

Cle.  And,  pray,  sir,  what  name  does  yoiu"  i:;od- 
dess  imperial,  as  vou  call  her,  know  you  by  ^ 

Atall.  O,  sir,  with  her  I  pass  for  a  man  of 
arms,  and  am  called  colonel  Standfast;  with  my 
new  face,  .Tohn  Freeman  of  Flatland-liall,  esq. 
But  time  flies  :  I  nmst  leave  you. 

Cle.  Well,  dear  I\  tall,  I'm  yours — Good  luck 
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to  you  !  [Exit  Atai.l.] — What  a  happy  fellow  is 
tills,  tiiat  owes  his  success  with  the  women  pure- 
Iv  to  iiis  inconstancy  !  iiere  conies  anotlier,  too, 
almost  as  happy  as  he,  a  fellow  that's  wise  enout^h 
to  he  but  half  in  love,  aiul  luake  his  whole  life  a 
studied  idleness. 

Eiihr  Careless. 

So,  Careless !   you're   constant,   1   sec,   to  your 

morning's  saunter. Well,  iiow  stand  matters? 

—  I  liear  strange  things  of  thee  ;  that,  after  having 
railed  at  marriage  all  thy  lite,  thou  hast  resolved 
to  fall  into  the  noose  at  last. 

Care.  I  don't  see  any  great  terror  in  the  noose, 
as  you  cull  it,  when  a  man's  weary  of  liberty: 
theliberty  of  phuing  the  fool,  when  one's  turned 
of  thirty,  is  not  of  much  value. 

CVc.  Hey-day  !  Tlien,  you  begin  to  have*  no- 
thiuir  in  vour  head  now,  but  settlements,  cliildren, 
and  the  main  chance  ! 

Caie.  Even  so,  faith  !  but  in  hopes  to  come 
at  them,  too,  I  am  forced  very  often  to  make  my 
way  through  pills,  elixirs,  bolus's,  ptisans,  and 
gallipots. 

de.  What,  is  your  mistress  an  apothecary's 
w  idovv .? 

Cure.  No,  but  she  Is  an  apotliec;u-y's  shop, 
and  keeps  as  many  drugs  in  her  bed-ciiamber ; 
she  has  her  physic  for  every  hour  of  the  day  and 

iiigiil for  'tis  vulgar,  she  says,  to  be  a  moment 

in  rude  and  perfect  health.  Her  bed  lined  with 
poppies ;  the  black  boys  at  the  feet,  that  the 
healthv  employ  to  bear  flowers  in  their  arms,  she 
loads  with  diascordiuin,  and  other  sleepy  potions : 
lier  sweet  bags,  instead  of  the  common  and 
oflcnsive  smells  of  musk  and  amber,  breathe  no- 
thiiiii  but  the  more  modish  and  salubrious  scents 
of  hartshorn,  rue,  and  assafo'tida. 

C/e.  ^^  hy,  at  this  rate,  she's  only  fit  to  be 
the  consort  of  Hippocrates  But,  pray,  what 
other  charms  has  this  extraordinary  lady? 

Care.  She  has  one,  'I'om,  that  a  man  may  re- 
lish w  ithout  being  so  deep  a  physician. 

C/e.  \\'hat's  that  ? 

Care.  Whv,  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 

C/e.  No  vulgar  beauty,  I  confess,  sir.  But 
canst  thon,  for  any  consideration,  throw  thyself 
info  tliis  hospital,  this  l;ox  of  physic,  and  lie  all 
ni'^ht  like  leaf-gold  upon  a  pill  ? 

Care.  O,  dear  sir,  this  is  not  half  the  evil ; 
lirr  humour  is  as  fantastic  as  her  diet ;  nothing 
thiit  is  English  must  come  near  her;  all  her 
delight  is  in  foreign  iniiicrtinencies:  her  rooms 
are  all  of  .Japan  or  Persia,  her  dress  Indian,  and 
her  e()uipage  are  all  monsters:  the  coaclnnan 
came  over  with  his  horses,  both  from  Russia, 
Flanders  arc  too  common  ;  the  rest  of  her  trim 
are  a  motley  crowd  of  blacks,  tawny,  olives, 
fculamots,  and  pale  blues:  in  short,  she's  for 
any  thing  Uiat  comes  from  beyond  sea;  her 
fjreatest  monsters  are  those  of  her  own  coun- 


try; and  she's  in  love  with  nothing  o'  this  side 
the  line,  but  the  apothecaries. 

C/e.  Apothecaries  quotha  !  why  your  fine  lady, 
for  aught  I  see,  is  a  perfect  dose  of  folly  and 
jihysic ;  in  a  month's  time  she'il  grow  like  an 
antiinonial  cup,  and  a  kiss  will  be  able  to  work 
with  you. 

Care.  But  to  ))rcvent  that,  ']'om,  I  design, 
upon  the  \\ edding-day,  to  break  all  her  gallipots, 
kick  the  doctor  down  stairs,  and  force  her,  in- 
stead of  phvsic,  to  take  a  hearty  meal  of  a  swing- 
ing rump  of  boiled  beciand  carrots;  and  so  'faith 
I  ha\c  told  her. 

C/e.  That's  something  familiar  :  are  you  so 
near  man  and  wife  ? 

Cu?T.  O  nearer  ;  for  I  sometimes  plague  her 
till  she  hates  the  very  siglit  of  me. 

C/e.  Ha,  ha!  very  good!  .'-■o,  being  a- very 
troublesome  lover,  you  pretend  to  cure  her  of 
her  physic  by  a  counter  poison. 

Care.  Jfiaht;  I  intentl  to  fee  a  doctor  to  pre- 
scribe to  her  an  hour  of  my  conversation  to 
be  taken  every  night  and  morning ;  and  this  to 
be  continued  till  her  fever  of  aversion's  over. 
Cle.  An  admirable  recipe  ! 
Care.  Well,  Tom,  but  how  stands  thy  own 
affair  ?  Is  Clarinda  kind  yet  ? 

C/e.  Faith,  I  cannot  say  she's  absolutely  kind, 
but  slie's  pretty  near  it :  for  she's  grown  so  ridi- 
culously ili-humourcd  to  nie  of  late,  that,  if  she 
kee[)s  the  same  aii's  a  week  longer,  I  am  in  hopes 
to  find  as  much  ease  from  her  folly,  as  my  con- 
stancy would  from  her  good-iiatin-e. —  But  to  be 
})lain,  I'm  afraid  I  have  some  secret  rival  in  the 
case  ;  for  women's  vanity  seldoni  gi\es  them 
courage  enough  to  use  an  old  lover  heartily  ili, 
till  they  are  first  sure  of  a  new  one,  that  they  in- 
tend to  use  better. 

Care.  What  says  sir  Solomon  ?  lie  is  your 
tVicnd,  I  presume  ? 

C/e.  Yes;  at  least  I  can  make  him  so  when  I 
please.  There  is  an  odd  five  hundred  pound  in 
her  fortune,  that  he  has  a  great  mind  should  stick 
to  his  fingers,  when  he  pays  in  the  rest  on't, 
which  I  am  afraid  I  must  comply  with ;    for  she 

can't  easily  marry  without   his  consent. And 

yet  she's  so  altered  in  her  behaviour  of  late,  that 
I  scarce  know  what  to  do. — Prithee,  take  a  turn 
and  advise  me. 

Care.  With  all  my  heart.  [E.veiDi/. 

SCENE  II. —  Clianges  to  Si  u  Solomon  Sadmie's 
house. 

Enter  Sin  Solomon,  «?»/  Sipimk.  /lis  man. 

Sir  So/.  Supple,  dost  not  thou  perceive  I   jiut 

a  great  confidence  in  thee.? 1  trust  thee  with 

my  bosom  secrets. 

S?ip.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  So/.  Ah,  Supple  !  I  begin  to  hate  my  wife 
— but  be  secret- 
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Sup.  I'll  never  tell  wliilc  I  live,  sir. 
Sir  Sol.  Nay,  then,  I'll  trust  tlice  further.  Be- 
tween thee  and  I,  Supple,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve my  wife  hates  me,  too. 

Sup.  Ah,  dear  sir!  I  douht  that's  no  secret ; 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  my  lady's  bitter  young,  and 
gamesome. 

Si?'  So/.  But  can  she  have  the  impudence, 
think'st  thou,  to  make  a  cuckold  of  a  knight,  one 
that  was  dubbed  by  the  royal  sword  ? 

Slip.  Alas,  sir,  I  warrant  she  has  the  courage 
of  a  countess;  if  she's  once  pruvoked,  she  cares 
not  what  she  does  in  her  passion;  if  you  were 
ten  times  a  knight  she'd  give  you  dub  for  dub, 
sir. 

Sir  Sol.  Ah  !  Supple,  when  her  blood's  up,  I 
confess  she's  the  devil;  and  1  question  if  the 
whole  conclave  of  cardinals  could  lay  her.  But 
suppose  she  should  resolve  to  give  me  a  sample 
of  her  sex,  and  make  me  a  cuckold  in  cool 
blood.? 

Sup.  Why,  if  she  should,  sir,  don't  take  it  so 
to  heart ;  cuckolds  are  no  such  monsters  now-a- 
days  :  in  the  city,  you  know,  sir,  it's  so  many 
hifuest  men's  fortune,  that  no  body  minds  it 
there ;  and,  at  this  end  of  the  town,  a  cuckold 
lias  as  much  respect  as  liis  wife,  tor  aught  I  see; 
for  gentlemen  don't  know  but  it  may  be  their 
own  case  another  day,  and  so  people  are  vvilling 
to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by. 

Sii'  Sol.  And  yet  I  do  not  tiiink  but  my  spouse 

is  honest — and  think  she  is  not would  I  were 

satisfied ! 

Sup.  Troth,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  ; 
hut,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  good  looking  after 
lier  can  do  her  no  harm. 

Sir  So/.  Right,  Supple;  and  in  order  to  it,  I'll 
first  demolish  her  visiting  days.  For  how  do  I 
know  but  they  may  be  so  many  private  clubs  for 
cuckoldom  ? 

Sup.  Ah,  sir  !  your  worship  knows  I  was 
ahvays  against  your  coining  to  this  end  of  the 
town. 

Sir  Sol.  Thou  wert  indeed,  my  honest  Supple  : 
but  woman  !  fair  and  faithless  woman,  w(jrmed 
and  worked  me  to   her  wishes; — like  fond  Mark 


Antony,  I  let  my  empire  moulder  from  my 
hands,  and  gave  up  all  for  love. — I  must  have  a 
young  wife,  with  a  murrain  to  me — I  hate  her, 
too — and  yet  the  devil  on't  is,  I'ni  still  jealous 
of  her. Stay  !  let  m.e  reckon  up  all  the  fa- 
shionable virtues  she  has  that  can  make  a  man 
happy.   In  the  first  place- — I  think  her  very  ugly. 

Sup.  Ah,  that's  because  you  are  married  to 
her,  sir. 

Sir  Sol.  As  for  her  expences,  no  arithmetic 
can  reach  them  ;  she's  always  longing  tor  some- 
thing dear  and  useless;  slie  will  certainly  ruin 
me  in  china,  silks,  ribbands,  fans,  laces,  perfumes, 
washes,  pov/der,  patches,  jessamine,  gloves,  and 
ratifia. 

Sup.  Ah,  sir,  that's  a  cruel  liquor  with  them. 

Sir  Sol.  To  sum  up  all  would  run  me  mad. — 
The  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  her  career,  must 
be  to  put  otl"my  coach,  turn  away  her  chairmen, 
lock  out  her  Swiss  porter,  bar  up  the  doors,  keep 
out  all  visitors,  and  then  she'll  be  less  expensive. 

Sup.  Ay,  sir,  for  few  women  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  dress  for  their  husbands. 

Sir  Sol.  Then  we  shan't  be  plagued  with  my 
old  lady  Tittle-tattle's  howd'yc's  in  a  morning, 
nor  my  lady  Dainty's  spleen,  or  the  sudden  in- 
disposition of  that  grim  beast  her  horrible  Dutch 
mastiff. 

Sup.  No,  sir,  nor  the  impertinence  of  that 
great  fat  creature,  my  lady  Swill-Tea. 

Sir  Sol.  And  her  squinting  daughter. ^No, 

Supple,  after  this  night,  nothing  in  petticoats 
shall  come  within  ten  yards  of  my  doors. 

Sup.  Nor  in  breeches  neither. 

Sir  Sol.  Only  JNIr  Clerimont ;  for  I  expect  him 
to  sign  articles  with  me  for  the  five  hundred 
pounds  he  is  to  give  me,  tor  that  ungovernable 
jade,  my  nicce'Clarinda. — But  now  to  mv  own 
aiiairs.  I'll  step  into  the  Park,  and  see  if  I  can 
meet  with  my  hopeful  spouse  th.ere.  I  warrant, 
engaged  in  some  innocent  freedom,  as  she  calls 
it,  as  walking  in  a  mask,  to  laugh  at  the  imper- 
tinencies  of  fops  that  don't  know  her;  but 'tis 
more  likely,  I'm  afraid,  a  plot  to  intrigue  with 
those  that  do.  Oh,  how  many  torments  lie  in 
the  small  circle  of  a  wedding-ring  !         \^E.rcunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — Clauixija's  upartmenf. 

Eater  Ci.auixda  und  Sylvia. 

Cla.  IIa,  ha  !  poor  Sylvia  ! 

Si/l.  Nay,  prithee,  don't  laugh  at  me.  There's 
no  accounting  for  inclination  :  for  if  there  were, 
you  know,  why  should  it  be  a  greater  folly  in  me, 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  I  never  saw  but  once 
in  my  life,  tiian  it  is  in  you  to  resist  an  honest 
gentleman,  vvhose  fidelity  has  deserved  your  heart 
an  hundred  times  ovci'. 


C/a.  Ah,  but  an  utter  stranger,  cousin,  and  one 
that,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  no  gentleman. 

Sj//.  rhat's  impossible  :  his  conversation  could 
not  be  counterfeit.  An  elevated  wit,  and  <ioinl 
breeding,  have  a  natural  lustre  that's  inimitable. 
Beside,  he  saved  my  life  at  the  li;;zard  of  his 
own ;  so  that  part  of  what  I  give  him,  is  but 
gratitude. 

Cla.  But  suppose  now  he  is  married,  and  has 
three  or  four  children  ? 

Si/l.  Psha  !  prithee  don't  tease  me  with  so 
many  lU-naturtd  objections.     I  tell  you  he  is  not 
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married  !  I  am  sure  he  is  not :  for  I  never  saw 
u  tare  look  more  in  humour  in  my  hfe.  Beside, 
he  told  :ne  himself,  he  was  a  country  gentleman, 
just  come  to  town  upon  business  :  and  1  am  re- 
solved to  believe  him. 

Cla.  Well,  well ;  I'll  suppose  you  both  as  fit 
for  one  another  as  a  couple  of  tallies.  But,  still, 
niv  dear,  you  know  there's  a  surly  old  father'^ 
command  a;.;ainst  you ;  he  is  in  arti  les  to  marry 
you  to  another :  and,  thouii;h  I  know  love  is  a 
notable  contriver,  I  can't  see  how  you'll  !j;et  o\cr 
that  dithculty. 

Si/l.  '  Tis  a  terrible  one,  I  own ;  but,  with  a 
little  of  your  assistance,  dear  Clarinda,  I  am  still 
in  hopes  to  brine;  it  to  an  even  wager,  I  prove  as 
wise  as  my  father. 

Cla.  Nay,  you  may  be  sure  of  me  ;  you  may 
see,  by  the  management  of  my  own  amours,  I 
have  so  natural  a  compassion  for  disoljedience, 
I  shan't  be  able  to  refuse  you  any  thing  in  dis- 
tress— There's  my  himd ;  tell  me  how  I  can 
serve  you } 

Si/t.  Why,  thus  : — l)€cause  I  would  not  wholly 
discover  myself  to  him  at  once,  I  have  sent  him 
a  note  to  visit  me  here,  as  if  these  lodgings  were 
my  own. 

C/a.  Hither  !  to  my  lodgings  !  'Twas  well  I 
sent  Colonel  Standfast  word  I  should  not  be  at 
home.  [Aside. 

Si//.  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  freedom,  sin(  c 
one  end  of  mv  taking  it,  too,  was  to  have  your 
opinion  of  him  before  I  engage  any  farther. 

C/a.  Oh,  it   needs  no  apology;   any  thing  of 

mine  is  at  your  service 1  am  only  afraid  my 

troublesome  lover,  Mr  C'lerimont,  should  happen 
to  see  him,  who  is  of  late  so  impertmently  jealous 
of  a  rival,  though  from  what  cause  1  know  not — 
not  but  I  lie  too — [Asic/t.]  I  say,  should  he  see 
him,  your  country  gentleman  would  be  in  dan- 
ger, I  can  tell  you. 

Si//.  (Jh,  there's  no  fear  of  that ;  for  I  have 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  in  the  back  wav  : 
when  I  have  talked  with  him  a  little  alone,  I'll 
find  an  occasion  to  leave  him  with  you  ;  and  then 
we'll  compare  our  opinions  of  him. 

Enter  a  Servant  to  Clari.nua. 

Ser.  Madam,  mv  ladv  Sadlife.  [£n<. 

Si//.  Pslia!  she  here'! 

C/a.  Don't  be  uneasy  ;  she  shan't  disturb  vou  : 
I'll  take  care  of  her. 

Enter  L\dy  Sadluf.. 

IauIi/  Sad.  Oh,  my  dears,  you  have  lost  the 
sweetest  morning,  sure,  that  ever  peeped  our  of 
the  firmament.  The  park  was  never  in  such 
perfection. 

C/a.  'Tis  always  so  when  your  ladyship's 
there. 

I^di)  Sad.  'Tis  never  so  withor.t  mv  dear  C'la- 
rinda ! 

Sj//.  How  civilly  wc  women  hate  one  another  ! 


[Aside.]  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  company,  ma- 
dam ? 

Ladi/  Sad.  Abundance  !  and  the  best  1  have 
seen  this  season  :  for  'twas  between  twelve  and 
one.  the  verv  hour,  you  know,  when  the  mob  are 
\  iolently  hungry.  Oh,  the  air  was  so  inspiring  ! 
so  amorous  !  And,  to  complete  the  pleasure,  I 
was  attacked  in  conversation  l)y  the  most  charm- 
ing, modest,  agreeably  insinuating  young  fellow, 
sure,  that  ever  woman  played  the  fool  with. 

C/a.  Who  was  it.? 

hadt/ Sad.  Nay,  Heaven  knows;  his  face  is  as 
entirely  new  as  his  conversation.  What  wretches 
our  young  fellows  are  to  him  ! 

Sy/.  \N  hat  sort  of  a  person  ? 

Lady  Sad.  Tali,  straight,  well-limbed,  walked 
firm,  and  a  look  as  cheerful  as  a  INIay-day  morn- 
ing. 

Si//.  The  picture's  \  cry  like  :  pray  Heaven  it 
is  not  my  gentleman's  !  [Aside, 

C/a.  I  wish  this  don't  prove  my  colonel. 

[Aside. 

Si//.  How  came  you  to  part  with  him  so  soon  ? 

Jmi/i/  Sad.  Oh,  name  it  nf)t  !  that  eternal 
damper  of  all  pleasure,  my  husband,  sir  Solomon, 
came  into  the  Mall  in  the  very  crisis  of  ourcon- 
\ersatiou — I  saw  him  at  a  distance,  and  com- 
|)lained  that  the  air  grew  tainted,  that  I  was  sick 
o'  th'  sudden,  and  left  him  in  such  abruptness 
and  confusion,  as  if  he  had  been  himself  n)y  hus- 
band. 

C/a.  A  melancholy  disappointment,  indeed! 

Lat/j/  Sad.  Oh,  'tis  a  husband's  nature  to  give 
them. 

A  Servant  enters,  and  w/iispers  Sylvia. 

Si//.  Oesire  him  to  walk  in — Cousin,  you'll  be 
at  hand  ? 

C/ti.  In  the  next  room — Come,  madam,  Syhia 
has  a  little  business  :  I'll  shew  you  some  of  the 
sweetest,  prettiest  fisiured  china. 

Ladj/  Sad.  My  dear,  I  wait  on  you. 

[E.reunt  Lady  Sad.  and  Clar. 

Enter  Atali.,  «.■>  Mii  Fueemax. 

Si//.  You  find,  sir,  I  have  kept  my  word  in 
seeiui:  you ;  'tis  all  you  yet  have  asked  of  me  ; 
and  when  1  know  'tis  in  my  power  to  be  more 
obliging,  there's  nothing  you  can  command  in 
honour  I  shall  refuse  you. 

Atii//.  This  generous  olVcr,  madam,  is  so  high  an 
obligation,  that  it  were  almost  mean  in  me  to  ask 
a  farther  favoiu".  But  'tis  a  lover's  merit  t(j  be  a 
miser  in  his  wishes,  and  grasp  at  all  occasions  to 
enrich  them.  I  own  I  feel  your  charms  too  sen- 
sibly prevail,  but  dare  not  give  a  loose  to  my 
ambitious  thouL'hts,  till  I  h.ave  passed  one  dread- 
ful doubt  tl>at  sliakes  them. 

Si//.  If  'tis  in  my  power  to  clear  it,  ask  me 
freely. 

Atu//.  I  tremble  at  the  trial ;  and  yet,  me- 
thinks,  my  fears  lu-c  vain  :  but  yet  to  kill  or  cure 
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them  once  for  ever,  be  just  and  tell  me — are  you 
married  ? 

Syl.  If  that  can  make  you  easy,  no. 

Atall.  '  Fis  ease,  indeed — nor  are  you  promised, 
nor  your  heart  ensja^ed  ■* 

iSy/.  That's  hard  to  tell  you  :  but  to  be  just,  1 
own  my  father  has  engaged  my  person  to  one  I 
never  saw ;  and  my  heart,  I  fear,  is  inclining  to 
one  he  never  saw. 

Atall.  Oh,  yet  be  merciful,  and  ease  my  doubt; 
tell  me  the  happy  man  that  has  deserved  so  ex- 
quisite a  blessing. 

Si/l.  That,  sir,  requires  some  pause :  first,  tell 
me  why  you're  so  inquisitive,  without  letting  me 
know  the  conditioi>  of  your  own  heart  ? 

AtaU.  In  every  circumstance  my  heart's  the 
same  with  yours ;  'tis  promised  to  one  I  never 
saw,  by  a  commanding  father,  who,  by  my  firm 
hopes  of  happiness,  I  am  resolved  to  disobey, 
unless  your  cruelty  prevents  it. 

Si/t.  But  my  disobedience  would  beggar  me. 

Atall.  Banish  that  fear.  I'm  heir  to  a  fortune 
will  support  you  like  yourself.  May  I  not  know 
your  family .? 

Sijl.  \et  you  must  not. 

Atall.  Why  that  nicety .''  Is  not  it  in  my 
power  to  enquire  whose  house  this  is  when  I  am 
gone  ? 

Syl.  And  be  never  the  wiser.  These  lodgings 
are  a  friend's,  and  are  only  borrowed  on  this  oc- 
casion :  but  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  any  fur- 
ther needless  questions,  I  will  make  you  one  pro- 
posal. I  liave  a  young  lady  here  within,  who  is 
the  only  confident  of  my  engagements  to  you  : — 
on  her  opinion  I  rely ;  nor  can  you  take  it  ill,  if 
I  take  no  farther  steps  without  it :  'twould  be 
miserable,  indeed,  should  we  both  meet  beggars. 
I  own  your  actions  and  appearance  merit  all 
you  can  desire ;  let  her  be  as  well  satisfied  of 
your  pretensions  and  condition,  and  you  shall 
find  It  shan't  be  a  little  fortune  shall  make  me 
ungrateful. 

Atall.  So  generous  an  offer  exceeds  my  hopes! 

Sifl.  Who's  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Desire  my  cousin  Clarinda  to  walk  in. 

Atall.  Ha!  Clarinda!  If  it  should  be  my  Cla- 
rinda now,  I'm  in  a  sweet  condition — by  all  that's 
terrible,  the  very  she  !  this  was  finely  contrived  of 
fortune.  \^Aside. 

Enter  Clarinda. 

Cla.  Defend  me  !  Colonel  Standfast  I  She  has 
certainly  discovered  my  affair  with  him,  and  has 
a  mind  to  insult  me  by  an  affected  resignation  of 
her  pretensions  to  him.  I'll  disappoint  her — I 
won't  know  him.  [Aside. 

St/l.  Cousin,  pray,  come  forward  ;  this  is  the 
gentleman  I  am  so  much  obliged  to — sir,  this 
lady  is  a  relation  of  mine,  and  the  person  we 
were  speaking  of. 


Atall.  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  better  known  a- 
mong  any  of  your  friends.  [Salutes  her. 

Cla.  Soh  !  he  takes  the  hint,  I  sec,  and  seems 
not  to  know  me  neither  :  I  know  not  what  to 
think — I  am  confounded  I  I  hate  both  him  and 
her.  How  unconcerned  he  looks !  Confusion  ! 
he  addresses  her  before  my  face. 

Lady  Sadlitt.  peeping  in. 

hady  Sad.  What  do  I  see  }  The  pleasant  young 
fellow  that  talked  with  me  in  the  park  just  now  ! 
This  is  the  luckiest  accident !  I  must  know  a  lit- 
tle more  of  him.  [Retires. 

St/l.  Cousin,  and  Mr  Freeman,  I  think  I  need 
not  make  any  apology — you  botli  know  the  occa- 
sion of  my  leaving  you  together — in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I'll  wait  on  you  again.       [Erit  Sylvia. 

Atall.  So  !  I'm  in  a  hopeful  way  now,  faith; 
but  buff's  the  word :  I'll  stand  it. 

Cla.  Mr  Freeman  !  So,  my  gentleman  has 
changed  his  name,  too  !  How  harmless  he  looks ! 
1  have  iny  senses  sure,  and  yet  the  demureness  of 
that  face  looks  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  persuade 
me  out  of  them.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  hu- 
mour his  assurance,  and  see  how  far  he'll  carry 
it — Will  you  please  to  sit,  sir?  [jf'/'fj/  sit, 

Atall.  What  the  devil  can  this  mean }  Sure 
she  has  a  mind  to  counterface  me,  and  not 
know  me,  too 'With  all  my  heart :  if  her  la- 
dyship won't  know  me,  I'm  sure  'tis  not  my  busi- 
ness, at  this  time,  to  know  her.  [Aside. 

Cla.  Certainly  that  face  is  cannon  proof. 

[Aside. 

Atall.  Now  for  a  formal  speech,  as  if  I  had 
never  seen  her  in  my  life  before.  [Aside.'\  Ma- 
dam— a-hem  I  Madam — I — a-hem  ! 

Cla.  Curse  of  that  steady  face  !  [Aside. 

Atall.  T  say,  madam,  since  I  am  an  utter 
stranger  to  you,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  offer  you  more  arguments  than 
one  to  do  me  a  friendship  with  your  cousin ;  but 
if  you  ar*^,  as  she  seems  to  own  you,  her  real 
friend,  I  presume  you  can't  give  her  a  better 
proof  of  your  being  so,  than  pleading  the  cause 
of  a  sincere  and  humble  lover,  whose  tender 
wishes  never  can  propose  to  taste  of  peace  in 
life  without  her. 

Cla.  Umph  !  I'm  choaked.  [Aside. 

Atall.  She  gave  me  hopes,  that  when  I  had 
satisfied  you  of  my  birth  and  fortune,  you  would 
do  me  the  honour  to  let  me  know  her  name  and 
family. 

Cla.  Sir,  I  must  own  you  are  the  most  perfect 
master  of  your  art,  that  ever  entered  the  lists  of 
assurance. 

Atall.  Madam  ! 

Cla.  And  1  don't  doubt  but  you  will  find  it  a 
much  easier  task  to  impose  upon  my  cousin,  than 
me. 

Alall.  Impose,  madam  !  I  should  be  sorry  any 
thing  I  have  said  could  disoblige  you  into  such 
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lianl  rlioiisilits  of  me.  Sure,  madam,  you  arc  un- 
der SOUR'  misintormation. 

t'/u.  I  NVi'.s  iiicU='e(l ;  but  ivjw  my  eyes  are  open  ; 
for,  till  tills  minute,  1  never  knew  that  tlie  i^ay 
colonel  Standfast  was  the  deniiu'C  Mr  I'Veeman. 

Ala//.  Colonel  Standfast !  'i'liis  is  extremely 
ilark,  inadam. 

Ci(i.  i  his  jest  is  tedious,  sir — impudence  grows 
dull,  ^^hcn  'tis  so  very  eNtravaiiant. 

AtaU.  Madam,  I  am  a  iieiitlenum — hut  not  yet 
wise  enough,  I  (ind,  to  account  for  the  humours 
of  a  fmc  lady. 

Clu.  Troth,  sir,  on  second  thoui^hts,  I  beain  to 
he  a  little  better  reconciled  to  your  assurance ; 
'tis,  in  some  sort,  modesty  to  deny  yourself;  for 
to  own  your  perjuries  to  my  Jace,  had  been  an 
insolence  transcendcnllv  prov()king. 

Alu//.  Ueally,  madam,  my  not  being  able  to 
apprehend  one  word  of  all  this,  is  a  great  incon- 
venieiue  to  my  atVair  with  y(jur  cousin  :  but  if 
you  will  first  do  me  the  honour  to  make  me  ac- 
(juainted  with  her  name  and  family,  I  don't  much 
care  if  I  do  take  a  little  pains  afterwards  to  come 
to  a  right  understanding  with  you. 

C/a.  Come,  come,  since  you  see  this  assurance 
will  do  you  no  good,  you  had  better  put  on  a 
simple  look,  and  generously  confess  yoin*  frailties : 
tiic  same  slyness,  that  deceived  me  first,  will  still 
find  me  woman  enough  to  pardon  you. 

Afall.  '1  hat  bite  won't  do.  [^isii/c.]  Sure,  ma- 
dam, you  mistake  me  for  some  other  person. 

C/a.  Insolent,  audacious  villain  !  1  am  not  to 
Ji.'ive  my  senses,  tlicn  ! 

AlAt/l  No.  [Aside. 

Cla.  And  you  are  resolved  to  stand  it  to  the 
last ! 

A/all.  The  last  extremity.  [Aside. 

Cla.  \\'cll,  sir,  since  you  are  so  much  a  stran- 
ger to  colonel  Standfast,  I'll  tell  you  where  to  rind 
him,  aufl  tell  him  this  from  me.  I  hate  him, 
scorn,  di'test,  and  loath  him  :  T  never  meant  him 
but  at  best  for  my  diversion ;  and,  should  he  ever 
renew  his  dull  addresses  to  me,  I'll  have  him  used 
as  his  vain  insolence  deserves.  Now,  sir,  I  have 
no  more  to  say,  and  I  desire  you  would  leave  the 
house  immediately. 

Aid//.  1  would  not  willingly  disoblige  vou,  ma- 
dam; but 'tis  impossible  to  stir  'till  I  have  seen 
vour  cousin,  and  cleared  myself  of  these  strange 
aspersi(jns. 

C/ti.  Don't  (latter  yourself,  sir,  with  so  vain  a 
hope  ;  for  I  must  tell  you,  out  c  for  all,  you've  seen 
the  last  of  her;  and  if  you  won't  be  gone,  you'll 
oblige  nie  to  have  you  forced  away. 

Atull.  I'll  be  even  with  you.  [Aside.']  Well, 
madam,  since  I  find  nothing  can  |irevail  \ij)on 
vour  cruelty,  I'll  take  my  leave:  but,  as  you  hope 
tor  justice  on  the  man  that  wrongs  you,  at  least 
be  faithfid  to  your  lovely  friend.  And  when  you 
liave  named  to  her  my  utmost  guilt,  yet  paint  mv 
passion,  as  it  is,  sincere.  Tell  her  what  tortures 
I  endured  in  this  severe  exclusion  from  her  sight, 
3 


that,  till  my  innocence  is  clear  to  her,  antl  she 
again  rccei\es  nu'  into  mercy, 

A  mailman's  frenzy's  heaven  to  what  I  feel ; 

'i'hc  wounds  you  give  'tis  she  alone  can  heal. 

[Exit  AiAit. 

Cla.  Most  abandoned  impudence  !  And  yet  I 
know  not  which  vexes  me  most,  his  out-facini;  mv 
senses,  or  his  insolent  o^ninii  his  passion  for  mv 
cousin  to  my  face:  'lis  impossible  she  could  put 
him  upon  this;  it  must  be  all  his  own;  Init,  be  it 
as  it  \\ill,  by  all  that's  woman,  I'll  have  revenge! 

[Exit  Cl.\. 

llc-cnler  Atali,  and  Lady  SADUrn  at  the 
other  side.' 

Ala//.  Iley-day  !  is  there  no  way  down  stairs 
hero  .''  Death  !  I  can't  find  my  way  out  !  This  is 
the  oddest  house 

Lud^/  Sad.  Here  he  is — I'll  venture  to  pass  by 
him. 

Atull.  Pray,  madam,  which  is  the  nearest  way 
out.? 

Jjudii  Sad.  Sii',  out a 

Atu/l.  Oh,  my  stars  !  is't  you,  madam?  this  is 
fortunate  indeed — 1  beg  you'll  tell  me,  do  you 
live  here,  madam  ? 

iMdi/  Sad.  Not  very  far  off.  sir  :  but  this  is  no 
place  to  talk  with  you  alone — indeed  I  must  beg 
your  pardon. 

Afall.  By  all  those  kindling  charms  that  fire 
my  soul,  no  consetjuence  on  earth  shall  make  me 
quit  my  hold,  till  you've  given  me  some  kind  as- 
surance that  I  shall  see  you  again,  and  speedily  ! 
esiad  I'll  have  one  out  of  the  family  at  least. 

f^adi/  Sad.  Oh,  good,  here's  company  ! 

Aiatl.  Oh,  do  not  rack  me  with  delays,  but 
quick,  before  this  dear,  short-lived  opportimity's 
lost,  inform  me  where  y(iu  live,  or  kill  me  :  to 
()art  with  this  soft  white  hand  is  ten  thousand 
daggers  to  my  heart.  [Kissing  it  eaiiert>;. 

Ludij  Sad.  Oh,  hid  !  I  am  going  home  this  mi- 
nute;  and  if  you  should  ofler  to  dog  my  chair,  I 

protest  I was  ever  such  usage Lord 

sure  !  Oh — follow  mc  down,  then.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Ci.aiiinda  and  Sylvia. 

Sj//.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cla.  Nay,  you  may  langli,  madam,  but  what  I 
tell  vou  is  true. 

Sill.  Ua,  ha,  ha! 

C/a.  Vou  don't  believe,  then  i' 

Si//.  I  do  lielie\e,  that  when  some  women  are 
inclined  to  like  a  man,  nothing  more  paipalily 
disco\'ers  it,  tlian  their  railing  at  him;  ha,  ha  ! — 
Your  pardon,  cousin;  you  know  you  laughed  at 
me  just  now  upon  the  same  occasion. 

Cln.  The  occasion's  quite  dillercnt,  madam  ;  I 
hate  him.  And,  once  more  I  tell  you,  he's  a  vil- 
lain;  you're  imposed  on.  He's  a  colonel  of  foot, 
his  reciment's  now  in  Spain,  and  his  name's  Stand- 
fast. 
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Si/l.  But,  pray,  good  cousin,  whence  had  you 
this  iutellisieiice  of  him  ? 

Cla.  From  the  same  place  that  you  had  your 
false  account,  madam  ;  his  own  mouth. 

Si^l.  What  was  iiis  business  with  you  ? 

Cla.  Much  about  the  same,  as  his  business 
with  you — love. 

Sifl.  Love  !  to  you  ! 

Cla.  Mc,  madam  !  Lord,  what  am  I  ?  Old,  or 
a  monster  !  Is  it  so  prodigious  tiiat  a  man  should 
like  me  ? 

Si/l.  No !  but  I'm  amazed  to  think,  if  he  had 
hked  you,  he  should  leave  you  so  soon,  for  me  ! 

Cla.  For  von  !  leave  me  for  you  !  No,  madam, 
I  did  not  tell  you  that,  neither  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sijl.  No  !  What  made  you  so  violently  an^rv 
ivitii  him,  then  ?  Indeed,  cousin,  you  had  better 
take  some  other  tairer  way ;  this  artifice  is  much 
too  weak  to  make  me  break  with  him.  But, 
however,  to  let  you  see  I  can  be  still  a  friend, 
prove  him  to  be  what  you  say  he  is,  and  my  en- 
gagements with  him  shall  soon  be  over. 

Cla.  Look  you,  madam,  not  but  I  slit!;ht  the 
tenderest  of  his  addresses;  but,  to  convince  you 
that  mv  vanity  was  not  mistaken  in  him,  I'll  write 
to  him  by  the  name  of  Ci;lonel  Standfas;;,  and  do 
you  the  same  by  that  of  Freeman ;  and  let's  each 
appoint  him  to  meet  us  at  my  lady  Sadlife's  at  the 
same  time  :  if  these  appear  two  different  men,  I 
think  our  dispute's  easily  at  an  end ;  if  but  one, 
and  he  does  not  own  all  I  have  said  of  hiin  to 
your  face,  I'll  make  you  a  very  humble  curtesy, 
and  beg  your  pardon. 

Syl.  And,  if  he  docs  own  it,  I'll  make  your  la- 
dyship the  same  reverence,  and  beg  yours. 

Enter  Clerimont. 

Cla.  Pshaw  !  he  here  ! 

Cle.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  in  such  good  com- 
pany, madam. 

Cla.  One's  seldom  long  in  good  company,  sir. 

Cle.  I  am  sorry  mine  has  been  so  troublesome 
of  late ;  but  1  value  your  ease  at  too  high  a  rate 
to  disturb  it.  [Going. 

Si/l.  Nay,  Mr  Clerimont,  upon  my  word  you 
shan't  stir.  Hark  you — [Whiapers^ — Your  par- 
don, cousin, 

Cle.  I  must  not  lose  him,  neither — Mr  Cleri- 


I  mont's  way  is,  to  be  severe  in  his  construction  of 
people's  meaning. 

Syl.  I'll  write  my  letter,  and  be  with  you,  cou- 
sin. [Exit  Sylvia. 

Cle.  It  was  always  my  principle,  madam,  to 
have  an  hilirtble  opinion  of  my  merit ;  when  a  wo- 
man of  sense  frowns  upon  me,  I  ought  to  think  I 
deserve  it. 

CUt.  But  to  expect  to  be  always  received  with 
a  smile,  I  think,  is  having  a  very  extraordinary 
opinion  of  one's  merit. 

Cle.  We  differ  a  little  as  to  fact,  madatn  :  for* 
these  ten  days  past,  I  have  had  no  distinction, 
but  a  severe  reservedness.  You  did  not  ttse  to 
lie  so  sparing  of  your  good-humour  ;  and,  while 
I  see  you  izay  to  all  the  world  but  me,  I  cannot 
but  be  a  little  concerned  at  the  change. 

Cla.  If  he  has  discovered  the  colonel  now,  I'm 
undone  !  he  could  not  meet  him,  sure.  I  must 
humour  him  a  little. — [yi.5u/e.]-^Men  of  your 
sincere  temper,  Mr  Clerimont,  I  own,  don't  al- 
ways meet  with  the  usage  they  deserve  :  but  wo- 
men are  giddy  things,  and,  had  we  no  errors  to 
answer  for,  the  use  of  good-nature  in  a  lover 
would  be  lost.  Vanity  is  our  inherent  weakness  : 
you  must  not  chide,  if  we  are  sometimes  fonder 
of  your  passions  than  your  prudence. 

Cle.  i'his  friendly  condescension  makes  me 
more  your  slave  than  ever.  Oh,  yet  be  kind,  and 
tell  me,  have  I  been  tortured  with  a  groundless 
jealousy .? 

Cla.  Let  your  own  heart  be  judge— =-But  don't 
take  it  ill  if  I  leave  you  now— I  have  some  ear-^ 
nest  business  with  my  cousin  Sylvia :  But  to^ 
night,  at  my  lady  Dainty's,  1*11  make  you  amends: 
you'll  be  there  ? 

Cle.  I  need  not  promise  you. 

Cla.  Your  servant.     Ah,  how  easily  is  poor 

sincerity  imposed  on  !    Now  for  the  colonel. 

[Aside.']  [Exit  Clarinpa. 

Cle.  This  unexpected  change  of  humour  more 
stirs  my  jealousy  than  all  her  late  severity.  I'll 
watch  her  close  : 

For  she,  that  from  a  just  reproach  is  kind, 

Gives  more  suspicion  of  her  guilty  mind, 

And  throws  her  smiles,  like  dust,  to  strike  the 
lover  blind. 

[Exit. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I. — Lady  Daijtty's  apartment :  a  ta- 
ble, tcith  phials,  gallipots,  glasses,  ^c.  Lady 
Dainty  and  SrTt'P,  her  woman. 

Lady  T)ain.  Snup  !  Situp  ! 

&7.  "Madam! 

Lad}i  Diiin.  Thou  art  strangely  slow;  I  told 
thee  the  hartshorn ;  I  have  the  vapours  to  that 
degree  ! 

Sif.  If  your  ladyship  would  take  my  advice, 
Vol.  IL 


you  should  e'en  fling  yotil-  physic  out  of  the  win- 
dow :  if  you  were  not  in  perfect  health  in  three 
days,  I'd  be  bound  to  be  sick  for  you. 

Ladi/  Dain.  Peace,  good  impertinence  !  I  tell 
thee,  no  woman  of  quality  is,  or  should  be,  in 
perfect  health— Huh,  huh  \^Ji\mghs  faint h/^ — 
To  be  always  in  health  is  as  vulgar  as  to  be  al- 
ways in  humour,  and  would  equally  betray  ones 
w  ant  of  wit  and  breeding :  Where  are  the  fel" 
lows  ? 
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5*7.  Here,  madam 

Enter  tico  Footmen. 

Ladi/  Dain.  Ca-sar  '  Rim  to  my  lady  Roimd- 
side>;  desire  to  know  now  she  rested;  and  nil 
her  the  violence  of  mv  eold  is  abated  :  huh,  Inih  ! 
I'ompev,  step  you  to  my  lady  Killehaiiman's ; 
give  mv  service;  say  I  have  been  so  einharrasserl 
\vith  the  spleen  all  this  moniioii,  that  1  am  mider 
the  create^l  uncertainty  in  the  world,  whether  1 
shall  he  able  to  stir  out  or  no — And,  d'ye  luar? 
desire  to  know  how  my  lord  does,  and  the  new 
monkev [Exeunt  fholwen. 

Sit.  In  my  conscience,  these  great  ladies  make 
themselves  sick,  to  make  themselves  business ; 
and  are  well  or  ill,  only  in  ceremony  to  one  ano- 
ther. "  [Aside. 

Lad}/  Dain.  Where's  t'other  fellow  ? 

Sit.  He  is  not  returned  yet,  madam. 

Ludy  Dain.  'lis  indeed  a  straniie  lump,  not 
fit  to  carry  a  disease  to  any  body ;  I  sent  him 
t'other  day  to  the  dutchess  of  biet-])rink,  with 
the  colic,  and  the  brute  put  it  into  his  own  tra- 
montane lantiuage,  and  called  it  the  helly-ach. 

Sit.  I  wish  your  ladyship  had  not  occasion  to 
send  for  anv;  for  my  part 

Ladi/  Dain.  Thy  part !  Prithee,  thou  wert 
made  of  the  rou^^h  masculine  kind  ;  'tis  bctrayins 
our  sex,  not  to  be  sickly  and  tender.  All  the  fa- 
milies I  visit,  Iiave  something  derived  to  them 
from  the  elefjant  nice  state  of  indisposition ;  you 
see,  even  in  the  men,  a  genteel,  as  it  were,  stag- 
ger, or  twine  of  the  bodies ;  as  if  they  were  not 
yet  confirmed  enough  for  the  rouoh,  laborious 
exercise  of  walking.  Nav,  even  most  of  their 
diseases,  vou  see,  are  not  prophaned  by  the 
crowd  :  the  apojjlexy,  the  gout,  and  vapours,  are 
all  peculiar  to  the  nobility.  Huh,  huh  !  And  I 
covdd  almost  wish,  that  colds  were  only  ours; 
there's  something  in  them  so  genteel,  so  agreea- 
ably  disordering — Hiiii,  huh  ! 

Sit.  That,  1  hope,  I  shall  never  be  fit  for  them 
— Your  ladyship  fori'ot  the  spleen. 

jMdi/  Dain.  Oh!  my  dear  spleen 1  grudge 

that  even  to  some  of  us. 

.S/7.  I  knew  an  ironmonger's  wife,  in  the  city, 
that  was  mightily  trouVjIed  with  it. 

I.aih/  Dain.  I  oh  !  \\  hat  a  creature  hast  thou 
named  !  An  iroimionger's  wife  iiave  the  spleen  ! 
Thou  mightst  as  well  have  said  her  husband  was 
a  fine  gentleman — (>ive  me  somefliing! 

Sit.  Will  your  ladyship  please  t(j  take  any  of 
tlie  steel  drops?  Or  the  bolus.?  Or  the  electuary  t 
Or 

Ladi/  Dain.  This  wench  will  smotlicr  me  with 
questions— Huh,  huh  !  Bring  anv  ol"  tlu  in—  these 
healthy  sluts  are  so  boisterous,  they  split  one's 
brains:  I  fancy  myself  in  an  inn  while  «he  talks 
to  me  ;  I  must  h.ivc  some  decavcd  |)erson  of  qna- 
bty  about  me  ;  for  the  commons  of  l.nghmd  are 
fhc  strangest  creatures Huh,  huh  ! 


Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  ]\Irs  Sylvia,  madam,  is  come  to  wait  on 
your  ladyship. 

Ladi/  Dam.  Desire  her  to  walk  in  ;  let  the 
physic  alone:  I'll  take  a  little  of  her  company; 
she's  mighty  good  for  the  spleen. 

Enter  Sylvia. 

Si/l.  Dear  lady  Dainty  ! 

Ladi/  Dain.  ]NJy  good  creature,  I'm  overjoyed 
to  see  you — huh,  huh! 

Si/l.  I  am  sorry  to  see  your  ladyship  wrapt  up 
thus;  I  was  in  h(jpes  to  liavc  had  your  company 
to  the  India  House. 

Ludi/  Dain.  If  any  thing  could  tempt  me 
abroad,  'twould  be  that  place,  and  such  agree- 
able companv;  but  how  came  vou.  dear  Sylvia, 
to  be  reconciled  to  anything  in  an  India  House? 
you  used  to  ha\  e  a  mo^t  barbarous  inclination  for 
our  own  odious  manufactures. 

Si/L  Nav,  madam,  1  am  only  going  to  recruit 
my  tea-table  :  as  to  the  rest  of  their  trumpery,  I 
am  as  much  <jut  of  humour  w  ith  it  as  ever. 

J  adi/  Dain.  Well,  thou  art  a  pleasant  crea- 
ture, thy  distaste  is  so  diverting. 

Si/l.  And  your  ladvship  is  so  expensive,  that 
really  I  am  not  able  to  come  into  it. 

J^adi/  Dain.  Now  it  is  to  me  prodigious,  how 
some  women  can  muddle  away  their  money  upon 
iiousewifery,  children,  books,  and  charities,  when 
there  are  so  many  well-bred  ways,  and  foreign 
curiosities,  that  mure  elegantly  require  it — I  have 
every  morning  tlie  rarities  of  all  countries  brought 
to  n)e,  and  am  in  love  with  every  new  thing  I 
sec. —  Arc  the  people  come  yet,  Situp.'' 

Sit.  They  have  been  below,  madam,  this  half 
hour. 

Lad)/  Dain.  Dispose  them  in  the  parlour,  and 
we'll  be  there  presently.  [Exit  Sittp. 

Si/L  How  can  your  ladyship  take  such  pleasm-e 
in  being  cheated  with  tlie  baubles  of  other  coun- 
tries } 

Ludi/  Dain.  Thou  art  a  \erv  inlidel  to  all  finery. 

Sj//.  And  you  are  a  very  bigot — 

Ladi/  Dain.  A  person  of  all  reason,  and  no 
complaisance. 

Si//.  And  your  ladyship  all  complaisance,  and 
no  reason. 

Lad}/  Dain.  Follow  me,  and  be  converted. 

[Eseu7it. 

lie-enter  Snvv,  a  woman  with  china  zcare;  an 
Indian  man  with  .lereens,  tea,  ^c.  a  birdnian, 
a  ith  a  paroquet,  tnunkei/,  ^c. 

Sit.  Come,  come  into  this  room. 

Chi.  I  hope  your  ladyship's  lady  won't  be  Ion"; 
in  coming. 

Sit.  1  don't  care  if  she  never  comes  to  you. — 
It  seems  you  trade  with  the  ladies  for  old  clothes, 
and  give  them  china  for  their  gowns  and  petti- 
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Loats;  I'm  like  to  have  a  fine  time  on't  with  such 
creatures  as  you  indeed  ! 

C/ii.  Alas,  madam,  I'm  but  a  poor  woman,  and 
am  forced  to  do  any  tiling  to  Hve.  Will  your  la- 
<lyship  be  pleased  to  accept  of  a  piece  of  china? 

Sit.  Puh !  no. — I  don't  care. — Though  I  nmst 
needs  say  you  look  like  an  iionest  woman. 

l^Lookiiig  on  it. 

Chi.  Thank  you,  good  madam. 

iS'(V.  Our  places  are  like  to  come  to  a  fine  pass 
indeed,  if  our  ladies  nmst  buy  their  china  witli 
our  penjuisites.  At  this  rate,  my  lady  sha'nt 
have  an  old  fan  or  a  glove,  but 

C/il.  Pray,  madam,  take  it. 

Sit.  No,  not  I;  I  won't  have  it,  especially  with- 
out a  saucer  to't.     Here,  take  it  again, 

C/ii.  Indeed  you  shall  accept  of  it. 

Sit.  Not  I,  truly — come,  give  it  me,  give  it 
me; — here's  my  lady. 

Enter  Lady  Dainty  and  Sylvia. 

Ladi/  Dain.  Well,  my  dear,  is  not  this  a  pretty 
sight  now  ? 

Sy/.  'Tis  better  than  so  many  doctors  and  apo- 
thecaries, indeed. 

Ladi/  Dain.  All  trades  must  live,  you  know; 
and  those,  no  more  than  these,  ccjuld  subsist,  if 
the  world  were  all  wise  or  healthy. 

Si/l.  1  am  afraid  our  real  diseases  are  but  few 
to  our  imaginary,  and  doctors  get  more  by  the 
sound  than  the  sickly. 

Lad^  Dain.  My  dear,  you're  allowed  to  say  any 

thing — but  now  1  must  talk  with  the  people. 

Have  you  got  any  thinw  new  there  ? 

Chi.  Ind.  and  Bird.  Yes,  an't  please  your  lady- 
ship. 

Ladt/  Dain.  One  at  once. 

Bird.  I  have  brought  your  ladyship  the  finest 
monkey 

%/."\Vhat  a  filthy  thing  it  is  ! 

iMdi/  Dain.  Now  I  think  he  looks  very  humo- 
rous and  agreeable — I  vow,  in  a  white  perriwig 
be  might  do  mischief.  Could  he  but  talk  and 
take  snufif,  there's  ne'er  a  fop  in  town  would  go 
beyond  him. 

Si/t.  Most  fops  v/ould  go  farther  if  they  did  not 
speak;  but  talking,  indeed,  makes  them  very 
often  worse  company  than  monkies. 

Ladi/  Dain.Tium  prettylittle  pictiu'e  of  man! — 

How  very  Indian  he  looks  ! 1  could  kiss  the 

dear  creature ! 

Si/l.  Ah,  don't  touch  him!   he'll  bite! 

Bird.  No,  madam,  he  is  the  tamest  you  ever 
saw,  and  the  least  mischievous. 

Ladj/  Dain.  Then  take  him  away,  I  won't 
have  him;  for  mischief  is  the  wit  of  a  monkey; 
and  [  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  one  that 
v/ould  not  break  me  three  or  four  pounds  worth 
of  china  in  a  morning.  Oh,  I  am  in  love  with 
these  Indian  figures! — Do  but  obser\e  what  an 
innocent  natural  simplicity  there  is  in  all  the  ac- 
iioui  of  them  ! 


Chi.  These  are  pagods,  madana,  that  the  In- 
dians worship. 

Ladi/  Dain.  So  far  I  am  an  Indian. 

Si/l.  Now,  to  me,  they  are  all  monsters. 

Jjudi/  Dain.  Profane  creature ! 

Chi.  Is  your  ladyship  for  a  piece  of  right  Flan- 
ders lace.^ 

Ladi/  Dain.  Um — no;  I  don't  care  for  it,  now 
it  is  not  prohibited. 

Ind.  VV'ill  your  ladyship  be  pleased  to  have  a 
jjoimd  of  fine  tea  } 

Ladi/  Dain.  What,  filthy,  odious  Bohea,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Ind.  No,  madam;  right  Kappakawawa. 

Ladi/  Dain.  Well,  there's  something  in  the  ve- 
ry sound  of  that  name,  that  makes  it  iiTesistible. 
What  is  it  a  pound? 

Ind.  But  six  guineas,  madam. 

Ladi/  Dain.   How  infinitely  cheap  !  I'll  buy  it 

all. Situp,  take  the  man  in  and  pay  him,  and 

let  the  rest  call  again  to-morrow. 

Own.  Bless  your  ladyship  ! 

[Exeunt  Sit.  Chi.  Ind.  and  Bird. 

Lady  Dain.  Lord,  how  feverish  I  am! — the 
least  motion  does  so  disorder  me — do  but  feel 
me. 

Si/l.  No,  really,  I  think  you  are  in  very  good 
temper. 

Ladi/  Dain.  Burning,  indeed,  child. 

Enter  Servant,  Doctor,  and  Apothecary. 

Ser.  Madam,  here's  Doctor  Bolus  and  the  apo- 
thecary. [Exit. 

Lady  Dain.  Oh,  doctor,  I'm  glad  you're  come; 
one  is  not  sure  of  a  moment's  life  without  vou. 

Dr  BoL  How  did  your  ladyship  rest,  madam? 
[Fce/s  her  pulse. 

Lady  Dain.  Never  worse,  indeed,  doctor:  I 
once  fell  into  a  little  slumber,  indeed,  but  then 
was  disturbed  bv  the  most  (jdious,  frightful  dream, 
that  if  the  fright  had  not  wakened  me,  I  had  cer- 
tainly perished  in  my  sleep,  with  the  apprehen- 
sion. 

Dr  BoL  A  certain  sign  of  a  disordered  brain, 
madam;  but  I'll  order  something  that  shall  com- 
pose your  ladyship. 

Lady  Dain.  Mr  Rhubarb,  I  must  quarrel  with 

you you  don't  disguise  your  medicines  enough; 

they  taste  all  physic. 

Win.  To  alter  it  more  might  ofiFend  the  opera- 
tion, madam. 

Laity  Dain.  I  don't  care  what  is  offended,  so 
my  taste  is  not. 

Dr  Bo/.  Hark  yon,  Mr  Rhubarb,  withdraw  the 
medicine,  rather  than  not  make  it  pleasant:  I'll 
tind  a  reason  for  the  want  of  its  operation.  [Axide. 

Rhn.  But,  sir,  if  we  don't  look  about  us,  she'll 
grow  well  upon  our  hands. 

Dr  Bol.  Never  fear  that;  she's  too  much  a 
woman  of  quality  to  dare  to  be  well  without  her 
doctor's  opinion. 

lihu.  Sir,  w€  have  drained  the  whole  cata- 
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logue  of  diseases  already;  there's  not  another 
left  to  put  in  her  liead. 

Dr  Bol.  Then,  I'll  make  her  go  tlicui  over 
again. 

Enter  Careless. 

Care.  So,  here's  tlie  old  levee,  doctor  and  apo- 
tliecary  in  close  consultation  I  Now  will  I  denio- 
hsh  the  quack  and  his  medicines  before  her  face. 
jNir  Rhubarb,  your  servant.  Pray,  what  have 
you  got  in  your  hand  there  ? 

Rhu.  Only  a  julep  and  composing  draught  for 
my  lady,  sir. 

Care.  Have  you  so,  sir  ?  Pray,  let  me  see — 
I'll  prescribe  to-day.  Doctor,  you  may  go — the 
jadv  shall  take  no  physic  at  present  but  me. 

iJr  Bol.  Sir - 

Care.  Nay,  if  you  won't  believe  me 

\^Breuks  the  phials. 

iMdy  Dain.  Ah 

[Frighted,  and  leaning  upon  Syl. 

Dr  Bol.  Come  away,  Mv  Rhubarb — he'll  cer- 
tainly put  her  out  of  order,  and  tlicn  she'll  send 
for  us  again.  [Exit  Dii  RoL.  und  Rnu. 

Care.  You  see,  madam,  what  pains  1  take  to 
come  into  your  favour. 

Lady  Dain.  You  take  a  very  preposterous  way, 
I  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Care.  I  can't  tell  how  I  succeed,  but  I  am 
sure  I  endeavour  right ;  for  I  study  evciy  morn- 
ing new  impertinence  to  entertain  yon  :  for,  since 
I  lind  nothing  but  dogs,  doctors,  and  monkicsare 
your  favourites,  it  is  very  hard,  if  your  ladyship 
won't  admit  me  as  one  of  the  number. 

Ludy  Dain.  When  I  tind  you  of  an  equal  me- 
rit with  my  monkey,  you  shall  be  in  the  same 
state  of  favour.  1  confess,  as  a  ])ro()f  of  your 
wit,  you  have  done  me  as  nmch  mischief  l\ere. 
But  yon  have  not  half  pug's  judgment,  nor  his 
spirit ;  for  the  creature  will  do  a  world  of  plea- 
sant things,  without  caring  whether  one  likes 
them  or  not. 

Care.  Why,  truly,  madam,  the  little  gentle- 
man, my  rival,  I  believe,  is  much  in  the  right 
(in't :  ajid,  if  you  observe,  I  have  taken  as  much 
pains  of  late  to  disoblige,  as  to  please  yon. 

Ludi/  Dain.  You  succeed  better  in  one  than 
t'other,  1  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Care.  I  am  glad  on't ;  for,  if  you  had  not 
me  now  and  then  to  plague  you,  \vhat  would 
you  do  for  a  pretence  to  be  chjigrincd,  to  faint, 
have  the  spleen,  the  vapours,  and  all  those  mo- 
dish disorders,  that  so  nicely  distinguish  a  woman 
of  quality  ? 

X«((y  Daiu.  I  am  perfectly  confounded  ! — 
Certainly  there  arc  some  people  too  impudent 
for  our  resentment. 

Carr.  Modesty's  a  starving  virtue,  madam;  an 
old  threadbare  fashion  of  the  last  age,  and  would 
sit  as  oddly  on  a  lover  now,  as  a  picked  beard 
and  nujbtachios. 

Ladt/  Dain.  Most  astonishing  ! 

("a;  t.  1  have  tried  siJung  luid  looking  silly  a 


great  while,  but  'twould  not  do — nay,  had  you 
luul  as  little  wit  as  good-nature,  should  have  pro- 
ceeded to  dance  and  sing,  leil  me  but  how, 
u  hat  face  or  torm  can  worship  you,  and  behold 
your  votary. 

Ladi/  Dain.  Not,  sir,  as  the  Persians  do  the 
sun,  with  your  face  towards  me.  The  best  proof 
you  can  give  of  your  horrid  devotion,  is  nc  ver  to 
see  me  more.  Come,  my  dear,  [i.'.rt/ Laoy  Daik. 

SjjI.  I'm  amazed  so  much  assurance  should  not 
succeed.  [Exit.  Syl, 

Care.  All  this  shan't  make  me  out  of  love  with 
my  \  irtue.  Impudence  has  ever  been  a  success- 
ful quality,  and  'twould  be  hard,  indeed,  if  I 
should  be  the  first  that  did  not  thrive  by  it. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Clcrimort's  Lodgings. 

Enter  At. KLL,  uwrf  Findeu,  his  man. 

Alali.  You  are  sure  you  know  the  house  again? 

Fin.  Ah,  as  well  as  I  do   the   upper  gallery, 

sir. 'lis  sir  Solomon  Sadlife's,    at    the    two 

glass  lanthorns,  within  three  doors  of  my  lord 
duke's. 

A  tall.  Very  well,  sir — then  take  this  letter, 
enquire  for  my  lady  Sadlite'^  woman,  and  stay 
for  an  answer. 

Fin.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit.  Fix. 

Atall.  \\  ell,  1  find  'tis  as  ridiculous  to  propose 
pleasure  in  love  without  variety  of  mistresses,  as 
to  pretend  to  be  a  keen  sportsman  without  a  good 
slai)le  of  horses.  How  this  lady  may  prove,  I 
can't  tell ;  but,  if  she  is  not  a  reedy  tit  at  the 
bottom,  I'm  no  jockey. 

Re-enter  Finder. 

Fin.  Sir,  licre  arc  two  letters  for  you. 

Atall.  Who  brought  them? 

Fill.  A  couple  of  footmen,  and  they  both  de- 
sire an  answer. 

Atall.  Bid  theni  stay,  and  do  you  make  haste 
where  I  ordered  you. 

Fin.  Yes,  sir,  [Exit. 

Atall.  To  col.  Standfast — that's  Clarinda's  hand 
— lo  i\Ir  Freeman — that  must  be  luy  iiicoiinita. 
Ah,  I  have  most  mind  to  open  this  fust; — but, 
if  t'other  malicious  creature  sliould  have  pervert- 
ed her  growing  inclination  to  me,  'twould  put  my 

whole  frame  in  a   trembling Hold,  I'll  guess 

my  fate  by  degrees — this  may  gi\e  me  a  glimpse 
of  it.  ri\(«(/sCLARiNnA's  letter.^  Um — um^uni 
—  Ha  !  lo  meet  her  at  my  lady  Sadlife's,  at  seven 
o'clock -to-night,  and  take  no  manner  of  notice 
of  my  late  disowning  myself  to  her — Something's 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this.-. — ^Now,  to  solve  the 
riddle.  [Reads  the  oilier  letter.]  '  My  cousin  Cla- 
'  rinda  has  told  some  things,  of  you,  that  \ery 
'  iimdi  alarm  me;  but,  I  am  viilling  to  suspend 
'  my  belief  of  them  till  I  see  you,  which  I  de- 
'  sire  may  be  at  m_v  lady  Sailiifi's,  at  seven  this 
'  evening.' — '1  h^  devi,l  !  the  sauic  place  I — '  As 
'  you  value  the  real  iViendship  of  youv 
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So,  now  the  riddle's  out — tlie  rival  queens  are 
fairly  come  to  a  reference,  and  one  or  both  of 
them  I  must  lose,  that's  positive. Hard  ! 

Enter  Clerimost. 

Sard  fortune  !  Now,  poor  Impudence,  what  will 
become  of  thee?  Oh,  Clerimont,  such  a  compli- 
cation of  adventures  since  I  saw  tliee !  such  sweet 
hopes,  fears,  and  unaccountable  difficulties,  sure 
never  poor  dog  was  surrounded  with  ! 

CVe.  Oh,  you  are  an  industrious  person  !  you'll 
get  over  them.     But,  pray,  let's  hear. 

Atall.  To  begin,  then,  in  the  climax  of  my 
misfortunes  : — In  the  first  place,  the  private 
lodgings,  that  my  incognita  appointed  to  receive 
me  in,  prove  to  be  the  very  individual  habitation 
of  my  other  mistress,  whom  (to  complete  the 
blunder  of  my  ill  luck)  she  civilly  introduced  in 
person,  to  recommend  me  to  her  better  acquaint- 
ance. 

Cle.  Ha,  ha  !  Death  !  how  could  you  stand 
them  both  together  ? 

AtalL  The  old  way — buff — I  stuck  like  a  burr 
to  my  name  of  Freeman,  addressed  my  incognita 
before  the  other's  face,  and,  witii  a  most  un- 
moved good-breeding,  harmlessly  faced  her  down 
I  had  never  seen  her  in  my  life  before. 

Cle.  Tiie  prettiest  modesty  I  ever  heard  of ! 
Well,  but  how  did  they  discover  you  at  last } 

Atall.  Why,  faith,  the  matter's  yet  in  sus- 
pence ;  and,  I  find,  by  both  their  letters,  that 
they  don't  yet  well  know  what  to  think :  but,  (to 
go  on  with  my  luck)  you  must  know,  they  have 
since  both  appointed  me,  by  several  names,  to 
meet  them  at  one  and  the  same  place,  at  seven 
o'clock  this  evening. 

Cle.  Ah ! 

Atall.  And,  lastly,  to  crown  my  fortune  (as  if 
the  devil  himself  most  triumpl;antly  rode  a-strad- 
dlc  upon  my  ruin)  the  fatal  place  of  their  ap- 
pointment happens  to  be  the  very  house  of  a 
third  lady,  with  whom  I  made  an  acquaintance 
since  morning,  and  had  just  before  sent  word  I 
would  visit  near  the  same  hour  this  evening. 

Cle.  Oh,  murder  !  Poor  Atall,  thou  art  really 
fallen  under  the  last  degree  of  compassion. 

Atall.  And,  yet,  witli  a  little  of  thy  assistance, 
in  the  middle  of  their  sraall-siiot,  I  don't  still  des- 
pair of  holding  my  head  above  water. 

Cle.  Death  !  but  you  can't  meet  them  both  ; 
you  must  lose  one  of  them,  unless  you  can  split 
yourself. 

Atall.  Prithee,  don't  suspect  my  courage  or 
my  modesty ;  tor,  I'm  resoh  ed  to  go  on,  if  you 
will  stand  by  nic. 

Cle.  Faith,  my  very  curiosity  would  make  me 
do  that.     But  what  can  I  do  ? 

Atall.  You  must  appear  for  mc,  upon  occa- 
sion, in  person. 

Cle.  With  all  my  heart.     What  else  .'' 

.Atall.  I  shall  want  u  queeu's  messenger  in 


my  interest,  or  rather  one  that  can  personate 

one. 

Cle.  That's  easily  found —  But  what  to  do .'' 
Atall.  Come  along,  and  I'll  tell  you ;  for,  first, 

I  must  answer  their  letters. 

Cle.  Thou  art  an  original,  faith  !         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  Sir  Solomon's  house. 

Enter  Sir  Solomon  leading  Lady  Sadlife,  and 
WiSHWELL,  fier  woman. 

Sir  Sol.  There,  madam,  let  me  have  no  more 
of  these  airings. — No  good,  I  am  sure,  can  keep 
a  woman  five  or  six  hours  abroad  in  a  morning. 

Lady  Sad.  You  deny  me  all  the  iimocent  free- 
doms of  life. 

Sir  Sot.  Ha !  you  have  the  modish  cant  of 
this  end  of  tiie  town,  I  see.  Intriguing,  gam- 
ing, gadding,  and  party-quarries,  with  a  pox  to 
them,  are  innocent  freedoms,  forsooth  ! 

Ladj/  Sad.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean ;  I'm 
sure  1  have  not  one  acqaamtance  in  the  world, 
that  does  an  ill  thing. 

Sir  Sol.  They  umst  be  better  looked  after 
than  your  ladyship  then  ;  but  I'll  mend  my  hands 
as  fast  as  I  can.  Do  you  look  to  your  re- 
putation hencef  »rvvard,  and  I'll  take  care  of  your 
person. 

Ladj/  Sad.  You  wrong  my  virtue  with  these 
unjust  suspicions. 

Sir  Sol.  Ay,  it's  no  matter  for  that ;  better  I 
wTong  it  than  you.  I'll  secure  my  doors  for  this 
day  at  least.  [Exit. 

Ladj/  Sad.  Oh,  Wishwell !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Wtsli.  What's  the  matter,  madam? 

Ladj/  Sad.  I  expect  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
every  minute;  and  if  it  should  fall  into  sir 
Solomon's  hands,  I'm  ruined  past  redemption. 

Wish.  He  won't  suspect  it,  madam,  sure,  if 
they  are  directed  to  me,  as  they  used  to  be. 

Ladj/  Sad.  But  his  jealousy's  grown  so  violent 
of  late,  there's  no  trusting  to  it  now.  If  he  meets 
it,  I  shall  be  locked  up  for  ever. 

Wish.  Oh,  dear  madam  !  I  vow  your  ladyship 
frights  me — Why,  he'll  kill  me  for  keeping  coun- 
sel. 

Lady  Sad.  Run  to  the  window,  quick,  and 
watch  die  messenger.  [Exit  Wish.]  Ah,  there's 
my  ruin  near  ! — I  feel  it— [^4  knocking  at  the 

door.] What  shall   I   doi'  Be    very  insolent, 

or  very  humble,  and  cry  .'' — I  have  known  some 
women,  upon  these  occasions,  outstrut  their  hus- 
bands' jealousv,  and  make  them  ask  pardon 
for  finding  tiiem  out.     Oh,  lud  !  here  he  comes  ! 

1  can't  do't  ;    My  courage   fails   m*-. -I 

must  e'en  stick  to  my  haiudkerchief,  and  trust  to 
nature. 

Re-enter  Sir  Solomon,  taking  a  letter  from 
Finder. 

Sir  Sol.  Sir,  I  shall  make  bold  to  reud  thi£ 
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letter ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  save  your 
boiu's,  there's  voiir  wav  out. 

Fin.  Oil,  terrible  !  I  shan't  have  a  whole  one 
iu  njy  skin,  when  I  come  home  to  my  master. 

[Eiit. 

Ladtf  Sad.  [Aside^  I'm  lost  for  ever  ! 

Sir  Sol.  [i?t«(/.s.]   '  Pardon,   most  divine  crca- 

*  ture,  the  impatience  of  my  heart' — Verv  well  ! 
these  are  her  innocent  freedoms  !  Ah,  cocka- 
trice ! — '  which  lanjiuislies  for  an  opportumty  to 

*  convince  you  of  its  sincerity ;' 0!i,  the  ten- 
der son  of  a  whore  ! '   which   ncjthint;   could 

'  relieve,  but  the  sweet  hope  of  seeing  you  this 

*  evenini;.' — I'oor  lady,  whose  virtue  I  have  wrong- 
ed with  unjust  suspicions  ! 

Lady  Sad.  I'm  ready  to  sink  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

Sir  Sol.  [Rfflrf.<.]  '  To-niiiht,  at  seven,  expect 

*  your  dyinn  Strephon' — Die,  and  be  rliunned  ! 
for  I'll  remove  your  comforter,  by  cuttiui;  hei' 
throat.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  ram  his  im- 
pudent letter  into   her    windpipe — Ha  !    what's 

this  ! '  To  Mrs   Wishwell,    mv   lady  Sadlife's 

'  woman.' — Ad,  I'm  if}:ul  of  it'  with  all  my  heart! 
What  a  happy  thing  it  is  to  have  one's  jealousy 

disappointed  ! Now  have  I  been  cursing  my 

poor  wife  for  the  mistaken  wickedness  of  tiiat 
trollop  !  Tis  well  I  kept  my  thoughts  to  my- 
self: for  the  virtue  of  a  wife,  when  wronsifully 
accused,  is  most  unmercifully  insolent.  Come, 
I'll  do  a  great  thing ;  I'll  kiss  her,  and  make  her 
amends — NN'hat's  the  matter,  my  dear.^  Has  any 
thing  frighted  you } 

Lady  Sad.  Nothing  but  your  hard  usage. 

Sir  So/,  t'ome,  *ome,  dry  thy  tears ;  it  shall 
Le  so  no  more.  But,  hark  ve,  I  have  made  a 
discovery  here — Your  Wishwell,  I'm  afraid,  is  a 
blut ;  she  has  an  intrigue. 

Lady  Sad.  An  intrigue  1  Heavens,  in  our  fa- 
mily ! 

Sir  Sol.  Read  there — I  wish  she  be  honest. 

Lady   Sad.  How  ! If  there   be   the    least 

ground  to  think  it,  sir  Solomon,  positively  she 
shan't  stay  a  minute  in  the  house Im- 
pudent creature  ! have  an  atfair  w  ith  a  man  ! 

Sir  Sol.  But  hold,  my  dear ;  don't  let  your  vir- 
tue censure  too  severely  neither. 

Lady  Sad.  I  sluidder  at  the  tiionghts  of  her. 

Sir  Sol.  I'atience,  I  say — How  do  we  know 
but  his  courtship  may  he  honourable  ? 

Jxidy  Sad.  That,  indeed,  requires  some  pause. 

Wish.  [}'tcj)in^  in.]  So,  all's  safe,  I  see — He 
tl)inks  the  letter's  to  me — Oh,  good  madam  ! 
that  letter  was  to  me,  the  iellow  says.  I 
wonder,  sir,  how  you  could  serve  one  so  !  If 
my  sweetheart  should  hear  you  had  opened 
jt,  I  know  he  would  not  have  me,  su  he  would 
not. 

Sir  Sol.  Never  fear  that :  for  if  he  is  in  love 
with  you,  he's  too  much  a  fool  to  value  being 
aughed  at. 

Lady  Sad.  If  it  be  yours,  here  take  your  stulV; 


and  next  time,  bid  liim  take  better  care  than  to 
send  tiis  letter  so  publicly. 

]\  is/i.  Yes,  madam.  But  now  your  ladyship 
has  read  it,  I'd  fain  beg  the  honour  of  sir  Solo- 
mon to  answer  it  for  me ;  for  I  can't  write. 

I.aily  Sad.  Not  write  ! 

Sir  So/.  \ay,  he  thinks  she's  above  that,  I  sup- 
pose; for  he  calls  her  divine  creature — A  pretty 
piece  of  di\inity,   tridy  ! — But,  come,  my  dear; 

'egad,  we'll  answer  it  for  her.     Here's  paper 

you  shall  do  it. 

Lady  Sad.  I,  sir  Solomon  !  Lard,  I  won't  write 

to  fellows,  not  I 1  hope  he  won't  take  me  at 

my  word.  [Aside. 

Sir  Sol.  Nay,  you  shall  do  it.  Come,  it  will 
get  her  a  good  husband. 

Wisfi.  Aye,  pray,  good  madam,  do. 

>SV/'  Sol.  Ah,  how  eager  the  jade  is  ! 

Lady  Sad.  I  canncH  tell  how  to  write  to  any 
body  but  you,  my  dear. 

Sir  Sol.  Well,  well,  I'll  dictate,  then.  Come, 
begin. 

Lady  Sad.  Lard,  this  is  the  oddest  fancy  ! — • 

[Sits  to  zcrite. 

Sir  Sol.  Come,  come — Dear  sir — (for  we'll  be 
as  loving  as  he,  for  his  ears.) 

Wisli.  i\o,  pray  madam,  begin.  Dear  honey, 
or.  My  dearest  angel. 

Lady  Sad.  Out,  you  fool  !  Y'ou  must  not  be 
so  fonci — Dear  sir,  is  very  well.  [Writes. 

Sir  Sol.  Aye,  aye,  so  'tis;  but  these  young  fil- 
lies are  for  setting  out  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 
But,  prithee,  Wishwell,  what  is  thy  lover  .^  for 
the  style  of  his  letter  may  serve  for  a  countess  ? 

If 7.s//.  Sir,  he's  but  a  butler  at  present;  but 
he's  a  good  schollard,  as  you  may  see  by  his 
hand-writmg ;  and,  in  time,  may  come  to  be  a 
steward  ;  and  then  we  shan't  be  long  without  a 
coach,  sir. 

Lady  Sad.  Dear  sir — —What  must  I  write 
next .? 

Sir  Sol.  Why 

[Musing. 
Wish.  Hoping  you  are  in  good  health,  as  I  am 
at  this  present  writing. 

Sir  Sol.  You  puppy,  he'll  laugh  at  you. 

Wish.  I'm  sure  my  mother  used  to  begin  all 
her  letters  so. 

Sir  Sol.  And  thou  art  every  inch  of  thee  her 
own  daughter,  that  I'll  say  for  thee. 

Lady  Sad.  Come,  I  have  done  it. — [Reads.'\ — 
'  Dear  sir,  she  must  have  very  little  merit  that  is 
'  insensible  of  yours.' 

Sir  Sol.  \'ery  well,  faith  !  Write  all  yourself. 
Wish.    Aye,  good   madam,  do ;    that's  better 
than  mine.     But,   pray,   dear  madam,   let  it  end 
with,  'Sol  rest  your  dearest  loving  friend,  till 
death  us  do  part. 

Lady  Sad.  [Aside.] — This  absurd  slut  will 
make  me  laugh  out. 

Sir  Sol.  But,  hark  you,  hussy ;  suppose  now 
you  should  be  a  little  scornful  and  insolent  to 
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shew  your  lirecding,  and  a  little  ill-natured  in  it 
to  shew  your  wit  ? 

Wish.  Ave,  sir,  that  is,  if  I  designed  him  for 
my  sjallant ;  hut,  since  he  is  to  be  but  my  hus- 
band, I  must  be  verv  eood-natured  and  civil  be- 
fore I  have  him  ;  and  hutF  him,  and  shew  my  wit 
after. 

Sir  Sol.  Here's  a  jade  for  you  \—\Aside.J — 
But  why  must  vou  huff  vonr  husband,  hussy  ? 

Wish.  Oh.  sir,  that's  to  s,\ve  liim  a  good  opi- 
nion of  my  virtue  !  for  you  Ivuow,  sir,  a  husband 
cannot  think  (jne  could  be  so  very  domineeriuir, 
if  one  were  not  very  honest. 

Sir  Sol.  'Sbud,  this  fool,  on  my  conscience, 
speaks  the  sense  of  the  whole  sex  I 

[Aside. 

Wish.  Then,  sir,  I  have  been  told,  that  a  hus- 
band loves  one  the  better,  the  more  one  hectors 
him  ;  as  a  spaniel  does,  the  more  one  beats  him. 

Si?-  SoL  Ha  !  Thy  husband  will  have  a  blessed 
time  on't. 

Lady  Sad.  So 1  have  done. 

Wish.  Oh,  pray,  madam,  read  it ! 

L(td^  Sad.   [Rcads.^ — '  Dear  sir She  must 

have  very  little  merit  that  is  insensible  of  yours ; 
and,  while  you  continue  to  love,  and  tell  me  so, 
expect  whatever  you  can  hope  from  so  much  wit. 
and  such  unfeigned  sincerity — At  the  hour  you 
mention,  you  will  be  truly  welcome  to  your  pas- 
sionate  ' 


Wish.  Oh,  madam,  it  is  not  half  kind  enough. 
Pray,  put  in  some  more  dears. 

Sir  Sol.  Aye,  aye,  sweeten  it  well ;  let  it  be  all 
syrup,  with  a  pox  to  her  ! 

Wish.  Every  line  should  have  a  dear  sweet  sir 

in  it,  so  it  should He'll  think  1  don't  love  him, 

else. 

Sir  Sol.  Poor  moppet ! 

Lady  Sad.   No,  no ;  'tis  better  now Well, 

what  must  be  at  the  bottom,  to  answer  Stre- 
phon  ? 

Sir  Sol.    Pray,    let    her  divine    ladyship    sign 
Abigail. 

Wish.  No,  pray,  madam,  put  down  Lipsamin- 
tha. 

Sir  So/.  Lipsamintha! 

Lad]/  Sad.  No,  come,  I'll  write  Celia.     Here, 
go  in  and  seal  it. 

Sir  Sol.   Ay,  come,  I'll  lend  you  a  wafer,   that 
he  mayn't  wait  for  your  ladyship. 

Wish.  Pshaw  !  you  always  flout  one. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Sol.  and  Wish. 

Ladi/  Sad.  So,  this  is  luckily  over Well,  I 

see,  a  woman  should  never  be  discouraged  from 
coming  off  at  the  greatest  plunge ;  for,  though  I 
was  half  dead  with  the  fright,  yet,  now,  I  am  a 
little  recovered,  I  fmd 

That  apprehension  does  the  bliss  endear; 

The  real  danger's  nothing  to  the  fear. 

[Exit. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— StR  Solomon's. 

JEnter  Lady  Sadlife,  Atall,  and  Wisiiwell, 
with  lights. 

Lady  Sad.  This  room,  I  think,  is  pleasanter  ; 

if  ynu   please,   we'll  sit  here,   sir VVishwell, 

shut  the  door,  and  take  the  key  o'  the  inside,  and 
set  chairs. 

Wish.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Sad.  Lard,  sir,  what  a  strange  opinion 
you  must  have  of  me,  for  receiving  your  visits 
upon  so  slender  an  acquaintance  ! 

Atall.  I  have  a  much  stranger  opinion,  madam, 
of  your  ordering  your  servant  to  lock  herself  in 
with  us. 

Lady  Sad.  Oh,  you  would  not  have  us  wait  up- 
on ourseh  cs  ? 

Atall.  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  conceive,  that 
two  lovers,  alone,  have  much  occasion  for  atten- 
dance. [They  sit. 

Lady  Sad.  Lovers !  Lard,  how  you  talk  ! — 
Can't  people  converse  without  that  stuff? 

Atall.  Um — Yes,  madam,  people  mav;  but, 
without  a  little  of  that  stuff,  conversation  is  ge- 
nerally \e\y  apt  to  be  insipid. 

Lady  Sad.  Pooh  !  whv,  we  can  say  any  thing 
without  her  hcariuir.  vou  see. 

Atall.  Aye ;   but  if  wc  should  talk  ourselves 


up  to  an  occasion  of  being  without  her,  it  would 
look  worse  to  send  her  out,  than  to  have  let  her 
wait  with(jut,  when  she  was  without. 

Lady  Sad.  You  are  pretty  hard  to  please,  I 
find,  sir.  Some  men,  I  believe,  would  think 
themselves  well  used  in  so  free  a  reception  as 
yours. 

Atall.  Ha  !  I  see  this  is  like  to  come  to  no- 
thing this  time;  so  I'll  e'en  put  her  out  of  hu- 
mour, that  I  may  get  off  in  time  to  mv  incognita. 
[Asidc.^  Really,  madam,  I  can  never  think  my- 
self free,  where  my  hand  and  my  tongue  are  tied. 
[Pointing  to  ^N'ishwelt., 

Ladi/  Slid.  Your  conversation,  I  find,  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was,  sir. 

Atall.  With  submission,  madam,  I  think  it 
very  proper  for  the  place  we  are  in.  If  vou  had 
sent  for  uic  only  to  sip  tea,  to  sit  still,  and  be  ci- 
vil, with  my  hat  under  my  arm,  like  a  strange  re- 
lation from  Ireland,  or  so,  why  was  I  brought  hi- 
ther with  so  much  caution  and  privacy.' 

[Sir  Solomon  knocks  at  the  door. 

Wish.  Oh,  TIeavens  !  mv  master,  madam  ! 

Sir  Sol.  [Within.]  Open  the  door  there! 

Lady  Sad.   VN'hal  shall  \ve  do? 

Atall.   Nothinj!  now,  I'm  sure. 

Lady  Sad.  Open  the  door,  and  say  the  gentle-, 
man  came  to  you. 
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Wish.  Oh,  lud,  madam,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  nianasre  it  at  so  short  a  wariiinij; !  Wo  had  bet- 
ter shut  the  ^entlemai)  into  the  closet,  and  say 
he  ranje  to  nobody  at  all. 

Ladi/  Sad.  In,  in,  then,  for  mercy's  sake,  quick- 
ly, sir  i 

A  tall.  So — this  is  like  to  be  a  very  pretty  l)usi- 
ness !  Oil,  success  and  impudence,  thou  hast 
quite  forsaken  nie  !  [Enters  the  closet. 

Wish.  Do  you  step  into  your  bed-chamber, 
madam,  and  leave  my  master  to  me. 

[Exit  Lady  Sadlife. 

Wisuwzi.h  opens  the  door,  ant/ Sir  Solomon 
enters. 

Sir  Sol.  What's  the  reason,  mistress,  I  am  to 
be  locked  out  of  my  wife's  apartment  ? 

Wish.  My  lady  was  washing  her — her — neck, 
sir,  and  I  could  not  come  any  sooner. 

Sir  Sol.  I'm   sure  [  heard  a  man's  voice. 

[Aside.]    Bid   your  lady  come  hither. [Exit 

WisHWELL.]  lie  must  be  hereabouts — 'tis  so; 
all's  out,  all's  over,  now  -.  the  devil  has  done  his 
worst,  and  I  am  a  cuckold  in  spite  of  my  wisdom. 
'Sbud  I  now,  an  Italian  would  poison  his  wife  for 
this,  a  Spaniard  would  stab  her,  and  a  Turk 
would  cut  off  her  head  with  a  scyniitar ;  but  a 
poor  dog  of  an  Enu;lish  cuckold  now  can  only 
squabble  and  call  names — Hold,  here  she  comes 
— I  must  smother  my  jealousy,  that  her  guilt 
mayn't  be  upon  its  j^uard. 

Enter  Lady  Sadmfe  and  Wishwell. 

Sir  Sol.  My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  Come  hi- 
ther, and  kiss  me. 

Ladt/  Sad.  I  did  not  expect  you  home  so  soon, 
my  dear. 

Sir  Sol.  Poor  rogue  I  I  don't  believe  you  did, 
with  a  pox  to  you.  [Aside.]  Wishwell,  go  down  ; 
I  have  business  with  your  lady. 

Wish.  Yes,  sir — but  I'll  watch  you ;  for  I  am 
afraid  this  good-humour  has  mischief  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  [Retires. 

Ladr/  Sad.  I  scarce  know  whether  he  is  jea- 
lous or  not.  [Aside. 

Sir  Sol.  Now,  dare  not  I  go  nearer  that  closet 
door,  lest  the  murderous  dog  sliould  poke  a  hole 

in   my  guts    throueh    the    key-hole.      Urn 1 

have  an  odd  thought  in  my  head — aye,  and  that 

will  discover  the  whole  bottom  of  her  affair. 

'Tis  better  to  seem  not  to  know  one's  dishonour, 
when  one  has  not  courage  enough  to  revenge  it. 

Ladi/  Sad.  I  don't  like  his  looks,  methinks. 

Sir  Sol.  Odso!  what  have  I  forgot,  now? — 
Prithee,  mv  dear,  step  into  my  study — for  I  am 
so  weary  !  and,  in  the  uppermost  parcel  of  let- 
ters, you'll  fmd  one  that  1  received  from  York- 
shire to-day,  in  the  scrutoir;  brins  it  down,  and 
some  paper ;  I  will  answer  it  while  I  think  on't. 

TmcJi/  Sad.  If  you  please  to  lend  me  your 
key — But  had  you  not  better  write  in  your  study, 
my  dear  ? 


Sir  Sol.  No,  no;  1  tell  you,  I'm  so  tired,  1 
am  not  able  to  walk.     There,  make  haste. 

Ladi/  Sad.  Would  all  were  well  over  !     [Exit. 

Sir  Sol.  Tis  so,  by  her  eagerness  to  be  rid  of 
me.  Well,  since  1  fmd  1  dare  not  behave  myself 
like  a  man  of  honour  in  this  business,  I'll  at 
K'ast  act  like  a  person  of  prudence  and  pc  iietra- 
tion  ;  for  say,  should  I  clap  a  brace  of  slugs  now 
in  tiic  very  bowels  of  this  rascal,  it  may  hang 
me  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  it  can't  divorce  me.  No, 
I'll  e'en  put  out  the  candles,  and  in  a  soft,  gentle 
whore's  voice,  desire  the  gentlennan  to  walk  a- 
bout  his  business  ;  and  if  I  can't  get  him  out  be- 
fore my  wife  returns,  I'll  fairly  post  myself  in 
his  room  ;  and  so,  when  she  comes  to  set  him  at 
liberty,  in  the  dark,  I'll  humour  the  cheat,  till  I 
draw  her  into  some  casual  confession  of  the  fact, 
and,  then,  this  injured  front  shall  bounce  upon 
her  like  a  thunderbolt.        [Puis  out  the  candles. 

]]'ish.  [Behind.]  Say  you  so,  sir !  I'll  take 
care  my  lady  shall  he  provided  lor  you.      [Exit. 

Sir  Sol.  llist,  hist,  sir,  sir  ! 

Enter  Ar all  from  the  closet. 

Atall.  Is  all  clear .''   IMay  I  venture,  madam.' 

Sir  Sol.  Aye,  aye  ;  quick,  quick  !  make  hasto 
before  sir  Solomon  returns.  A  strait-backed 
dog,  I  warrant  him.  [Aside^  But  when  shall  I 
see  you  again  ? 

Atall.  Whenever  you'll  promise  me  to  make  a 
better  use  of  an  opportunity. 

Sir  Sol.  Ila !  then  'tis  possible  he  mayn't  yet 
have  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  me. 

Atall.  Is  this  the  door.? 

.S'/>  Sol.  Aye,  aye,  away.  [Exit  Atai.i..]  So, 
now  the  danger  of  being  murdered  is  over,  I  find 
my  courage  returns:  and,  if  I  catch  my  wile  but 
inclining  to  be  no  better  than  she  should  be,  I'm 
not  sure  that  blood  won't  be  the  consequence. 

He  goes  into  the  closet,  a?fJ  Vv'ishwell  enters. 

Wish.  So — my  lady  has  her  cue;  and  if  my 
wise  master  can  give  her  no  better  proofs  of  liis 
])enetration  than  this,  she'd  be  a  greater  fool 
than  he,  if  she  should  not  do  what  she  has  a  mind 
to.  Sir,  sir,  come  ;  you  may  come  out  now  ;  sir 
Solomon's  gone. 

Enter  Sir  SoLOMOx,_/ro7?)  the  closet. 

Sir  Sol.  So,  now  for  a  soft  speech,  to  set  het* 
impudent  blood  in  a  ferment,  and  then  let  it 
out  with  my  penknife.  [^Iside.]  Come,  dear  crea- 
ture, now  let's  inuke  the  kindest  use  of  our  op- 
portunity. 

Wish.  Not  for  the  world.  If  sir  Solomon 
should  come  again,  I  should  be  ruined.  Pray, 
begone — I'll  send  to  you  to-morrow. 

Sir  Sol.  Nav,  now  you  love  ine  not ;  you 
would  not  let  me  part  else  thus  nnsaiisticd. 

]]'ish.  Now  vou're  unkind.  You  know  I  love 
you,  or  I  sliould  not  run  such  hazards  for  yon. 

Sir  Sol.  Fond  whore  !  [Aside.]  But  I'm  afraid 
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you  love  sir  Solomcn,  and  lay  up  your  tenderness 
for  him. 

Wish.  Oh,  ridiculous  !  IIovv  can  so  sad  a 
■wretch  give  you  the  least  uneasy  thought  ?  I  loath 
the  very  sight  of  him. 

Sir  Sot.  Damned,  internal  strumpet ! — I  can 
bear  no  longer — Lights,  lights,  within  there  ! 

I  Siczcs  hcTt 

Wish.  Ah!  [Shrieks}  Who's  this.?  Help  !— 
murder ! 

Sir  Sol.  No,  traitress,  don't  think  to  escape 
me;  for,  now  We  trapped  tiiee  in  thy  guilt,  1 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  hu^e  thee  Head  alive, 
thy  skin  stutfcd,  and  hung  up  in  the  middle  of 
Guildhall,  as  a  terrible  consequence  of  cuckoldorn 
to  the  whole  city — Lights  there  ! 

Enter  Lady  Sadlite,  zoith  a  ligltt. 

Ladi/  Sad.  Oh,  Heavens  !   what's  the  matter.'' 

[Sill  Solomon  looks  astonished. 

Ha !  w  hat  do  I   ste  r  INIy  servant  on  the  floor, 

and  sir  SoIouidu  offering  rudeness  to  her!   Oh,  I 

I  can't  bear  it !  Oh  !  [Falls  into  a  chair. 

Sir  Sol.  ^^  hat  has  the  devil  been  doing  here .'' 

Ladi/  Sad:  This  the  reward  of  all  my  virtue  ! 
Oh,  revenge,  revenge ! 

Sir  Sol.  My  dear,  my  good,  virtuous,  injured 
dear,  be  patient ;  for  here  has  been  such  wicked 
doings — ^ 

Lada  Sail.  Oh,  torture  !  Do  you  own  it,  too  ? 
'Tis  well  ray  love  protects  you.  But  for  this 
wretch,  this  monster,  this  sword  shall  do  me  jus- 
tice on  her. 

[Runs  at  Wishwell  zcith  Sir  Solomon's 
sword. 

Sir  Sol.  Oh,  hold,  my  poor  mistaken  dear  I 
This  horrid  jade,  the  gods  can  tell,  is  inuucent 
for  me;  but  she  iias  had,  it  seems,  a  strong  dog 
in  the  closet  here ;  which  I  suspecting,  put  my- 
self into  his  place,  anri  had  almost  trapped  her  in 
the  very  impudence  of  her  iniquity. 

Ladij  Sad.  How  !  I'm  glad  to  find  he  dares  not 
own  'twas  his  jealousy  of  me [Aside. 

Wish.  [Kjieclirig.]  Dear  madam,  I  hope  your 
ladyship  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  took  in  your 
absence,  in  bi-inging  my  lover  into  your  ladyship's 
chamber;  but  1  did  not  think  vou  would  come 
home  from  j)raycrs  so  soon ;  and  so  1  was  ff)rced 
to  hide  him  in  that  closet:  but  my  master  sus- 
pecting the  business,  it  seems,  turned  him  out 
unknown  to  me,  and  then  put  himself  there,  and 
so  had  a  mind  to  discox^er  wiiether  there  was  anv 
harm  between  us;  and  so,  because  he  fancied  1 
had  been  naught  with  him 

Sir  Sol.  Ay,  my  dear;  and  the  jade  was  so  con- 
foundedly fond  of  me,  that  I  grew  out  of  all  pa- 
tience, and  fell  upon  her  like  a  fury. 

Ladi/  Sad.  Hoi  rid  creature !  And  docs  she 
think  to  stay  a  minute  in  the  family  after  such 
impudence  ? 

Sir  Sol.  Hold,  my  dear  I for,  if  this  should 

Vol,  II. 


be  the  man  tliat  is  to  marry  her,  you  know  tnere 
may  be  no  harm  done  yet. 

Wish.  Yes,  it  was  he  indeed,  madam. 

Sir  Sol.  [Aside]  I  must  not  let  the  jade  be 
turned  away,  for  *'ear  she  should  put  it  m  my 
v\ife's  head  that  I  hid  myself  to  discover  her  la- 
dyship, and  then  the  devil  would  not  be  able  to 
live  in  the  house  with  her. 

Wish.  Now,  sir,  you  know  what  I  can  tell  of 
you.  [Aside  to  Sir  Sol, 

Sir  Sol.  INIum — that's  a  good  girl ;  there's  a 
guinea  tor  you. 

Ladi/  Sad.  Well,  upon  your  intercession,  my 
dear,  I'll  pardon  iier  this  fault.  But  pray,  mis- 
tress, let  me  hear  of  no  more  such  doings,  I  am 
so  disordered  with  this  tright — Fetch  my  prayer- 
book;  I'll  endeavour  to  compose  myself. 

[Ei'it  Lady  Sad.  and  Wish. 

Sir  Sol.  Ay,  do  so ;  that's  iny  good  dear 

What  two  blessed  escapes  have  I  had  !  to  find 
myself  no  cuckold  at  last,  and,  Cwhich  had  been 
ef|Lially  terrible,)  my  wife  not  know  I  wrongfully 

suspected    her  I Well,  at   length  I  am   fully 

•  onvinced  of  her  virtue — and  now,  if  I  can  but 
cut  off  the  abominable  expence,  that  attends  some 
of  her  impertinent  acquaintance,  I  shall  shew  my- 
self a  Machiavel. 

Re-enfer  Wishwell. 

Wish.  Sir,  here's  my  lady  Dainty  come  to  wait 
upon  my  lady. 

Sir  Sol.  I'm  sorry  for't,  with  all  my  heart — 
Why  did  you  say  she  was  within.'' 

VVish.  Sir,  she  did  not  ask,  if  she  was;  but 
she's  never  denied  to  her. 

Sir  Sol.  Gadio !  why,  then,  if  you  p!ease  to 
leave  her  lady>hip  to  me,  I'll  begin  with  her  now. 

Wishwell  brings  in  Lady  Dainty. 

Ladi/  Dain.  Sir  Solomon,  your  very  humble 
servant. 

Sir  Sol.  Yours,  yours,  madain. 

Ladi/  ^)ain.  Where's  my  lady? 

Sir  Sol.  Where  your  ladyship  very  seldom  is — 
at  prayers. 

Enter  Lady  Sadlife. 

Ladi/  Sad.  My  dear  lady  Dainty  ! 

Ladi/  Dain.  Dear  madain,  1  am  the  happiest 
person  alive  in  finding  your  ladyship  at  home. 

Sir  Sol.  So,  now  for  a  torrent  of  impcrtiiience. 

Ladi/  Sad.  Your  ladyship  does  me  a  great  deid 
of  hon^iur. 

Ladi/  Dain.  I  am  sure  I  do  myself  a  iireat 
deal  of  pleasure.  I  have  made  at  least  twenty 
visits  to-day.  Oh,  I'm  quite  dead  !  not  but  my 
coach  is  very  easy — yet  so  much  perpetual  mo- 
lion,  you  know 

Sir  Sol.  Ah,  pox  of  your  disoider  !  If  I  had 
the  providing  your  equipage,  od/.ooks,  you  should 
rumble  to  your  visits  in  a  wheel-barrow.    [Aside., 

Ladij  Sad,  Was  you  ai  my  lady  dutchcss's? 
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Ladi/  Duin.  A  little  while. 

Ltuli/  Su(L  Had  slip  a  iireut  circle  ? 

Tai'.'i/  Duin.  Extreme — 1  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  oreatli  of  so  nuici)  com|jany. 

Lai/i/  SiiJ.  You  (lid  not  dine  there? 

Iak/i/  Duin.  (Jh,  I  can't  toucli  any  body's  din- 
ner but  mv  own  ! and  I   have  almost  killed 

iiiviclt"  this  week,  for  want  of  my  usual  iilass  of 
lokay,  at'ter  my  ortolans  and  Muscovy  duck 
t^es. 

Sir  Sol.  'vSbud,  if  I  iiad  the  feediue  of  yon,  I'd 
liriiii.  yon,  in  a  fortnight,  to  neck-beef,  and  a  pot 
of  plain  bub.  [Asulc. 

Lath/  Dam.  Then  I  have  been  sa  surfeited 
^v^h  the  si-jlit  of  a  hideous  entertainment  to-day, 
at  mv  iadv  Cormorant's,  who  knows  no  other 
bappine-s,  or  way  of  makiiis;  one  welcome,  than 
eutuii;  or  drinking:  for,  thouiih  s!ie  saw  I  was 
just  taintin<r  at  her  vast  limbs  of  butcher's  meat, 
y(  r  the  civil  savane  forced  nic  to  sit  down,  and 
Ite.iped  enout^ii  upon  my  plate  to  victual  a  licet 
tor  an  Rast  India  vovaiie. 

L(i</i/  Sad.  How  (  ould  you  bear  it?  Ila,  ha  ! — 
Does  your  ladyship  never  so  to  the  play? 

Lii'/i/  Duin.  A  ever,  but  when  I  bespeak  it  my- 
self; and,  then,  not  to  mind  the  actors;  for  it's 
common  to  love  sights.  My  treat  diversion  is, 
in  a  reposed  posture,  to  turn  my  eyes  upon  the  sial- 
leries,  and  bless  myself  to  hear  the  happy  sava- 
ges laiii^h  ;  or  when  an  aukwaid  citizen  crowds 
Jierself  in  amonji  us,  'tis  an  unspeakable  pleasure 
to  contemplate  her  airs  and  dress  :  and  they  ne- 
ver 'scvipe  me ;  for  I  am  as  apprc  hensi\  c  of  sucli 
a  cre-.ilurr-'s  comiiiii  near  me,  as  some  peopk'  are 
wh"  n  a  cat  is  in  the  room.  But  the  play  is  be- 
^un.  I  Ijelicve  ;  and,  if  your  ladyship  has  an  indi- 
nati  Ml,  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

La.'/j/  Sad.  I  think,  madam,  we  can't  do  bet- 
ter; and  here  comes  Mr  Careless  most  oppor- 
tunely to  sqiiire  us. 

^ir  Sol.  Careless!  I  don't  know  him;  but  my 
wife  does,  and  that's  as  well. 

Elite?-  Careless. 

Care.  Larlies,  your  servant.  Seeintr  yotir 
coach  at  the  door,  madam,  made  me  not  able  to 
resist  this  opportunity  to — t(j — yon  know,  ma- 
dam, there's  no  time  to  he  lost  in  lovO.  bir  So- 
lomon,  your  servant. 

Sir  So(.  Oh,  yours,  yours,  sir! A  verv  im- 
pudent fellow ;  and  I'm  in  hopes  will  marry  her. 

[Aside. 

Ijk/j/  Duin.  '\'\\v.  assurance  of  this  creature  al- 
most "rows  divcrtini; :  all  one  can  do,  can't  make 
him  (he  least  sensihle  of  a  discour:i<rement. 

/.'/(///  Sad.  I'ry  what  compliance  will  do;  per- 
haps that  may  frialit  him. 

Ludif  Dain.  If  it  were  not  too  dear  a  remedy 
—One  ^^ouid  almost  do  any  thing  to  get  rid  of 
his  rohipauv. 

Care.  V\  hiih  ynw  never  will,  madam,  till  vcu 


marry  me,  depend  upon  it.     Do  that,  and  I'll 
trouble  you  no  more. 

Sir  Sul.  This  fellow's  abominable !  He'll  cer- 
tainly have  her.  [Aside. 
Lady  Duin.  There's  no  depending  upon  your 
word,  or  else  I  might;  for  the  last  lime  1  saw 
you,  you  toid  me  then,  you  would  trouble  me  no 
more. 

Care.  Ay,  that's  true,  madam  ;   but  to  keep 
one's  word,  you  kn<jw,  looks  like  a  tradesman. 
Sir  Sol.  Impudent  rogue  !  But  he'll  have  her. 

[Aside. 
Care.  And   is  as  much  below  a  gentleman  as 
paying  one's  debts. 

Sir  Sol.  If  he  is  not  hanged  first.  [Aside. 

Care.  Besides,  madam,  I  considered  that  my 
absence  might  endanger  your  constitution,  whicli 
is  so  very  tender,  that  nothing  but  love  can  save 
it;  and  so  I  would  e'en  advise  you  to  throw  away 
your  juleps,  your  cordials,  and  slops,  and  take  me 
all  at  once. 

Ladi/  Dain.  No,  sir;  bitter  potions  are  not 
to  be  taken  so  suddenly. 

Care.  Oh,  to  choose,  madam  ;  for,  if  you  stand 
making  of  faces,  and  kicking  against  it,  you'll  but 
increase  your  aversion,  and  delay  the  cure. 
Come,  come ;  you  must  be  advised. 

[Pressing  her. 
Ludjj  Dain.  What  mean  you,  sir? 
Care.    l"o  banish  all  your  ails,  and  be  myself 
your  universal  medicine. 

Sir  So/.  Well  said  !  he'll  have  her.-  [Aside. 
Ladi/  Dain.  lm|)udent,  robust  man  !  I  protest, 
did  not  I  know  his  family,  I  should  think  his  pa- 
rents had  not  lived  in  chairs  and  coaches,  but  had 
used  their  limbs  all  their  lives  !  Hii !  hu  !  but  I 
begin  to  be  persuaded  health  is  a  great  blessing. 

[Aside. 

Care.  .My  limbs,  madam,  were  conveyed  to  me 

before  the   use  of  chairs   and  coaches ;   and   it 

niiiiht  lessen  the  dignity  of  my  ancestors,  not  to 

use  them  as  they  did. 

hadt/  Dain.  Was  ever  such  a  rude  understand- 
ing, to  value  himself  upon  the  barbarism  of  his 
forefathers  !  Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  kings,  that 
were  bred  to  the  plough,  and,  I  fancy,  you  might 
descend  from  such  a  rare ;  for  you  court  as  if  you 
were  behind  one — Huh  !  huh  !  huh  !  To  treat  a 
woman  of  quality  like  an  Kxrhange  wench,  and 
express  your  passion  with  your  arms — unpolish- 
ed man  ! 

Care.  I  was  willing,  madam,  to  take  from  the 
vulgar  the  only  desirable  thing  among  them,  and 
shew  you — how  they  live  so  healthy — for  they 
have  no  other  remedy. 

iMdij  Duin.  A  V  cry  rough  medicine  !  huh  ! 
huh  ! 

Care.  To  those  that  never  took  it,  it  may 
seem  so — 

Ladii  Dain.  Abandoned  ravisher  !   Oh  ! 

[Strusf^linf;, 
Sir  So/.  Hu  has  her  !  he,  has  her  !  [Aside. 
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Lady  Dalii.  Leave  the  room,  and  see  my  face 
Ao  more. 
Care.  \Bows,  and  is  golngJ] 
Lady  Dain.  And,  hark  ye,  sir,  no  bribe ;  no 
mediations  to  my  woman. 
Care.  [jBoa's,  and  sighs.^ 
Lady   Dain.    Tliou    profligate !    to  hug !    to 
dasp  !  to  embrace,  and  throw  your  robust  arms 
about  me,   like  a  vuls^ar  and  indeUcate — Oh,    I 
faint  witli  apprehension  of  so  gross  an  address  ! 
[.S'/(e  fainta,  and  Care,  catches  her. 
Care.  Oh,  my  offended  fair  ! 
Lady  Dain.  Inhuman  !  ravisher  !  Oh  ! 

[Care,  cai^i-ics  her  off' 
Sir  Sol.  He  has  her  !  he  has  her  ! 

[Exeunt  Sir  Sol,  and  Lady  Sad. 

£«^er  Clarixda  and  Sylvia. 

Cla.  Well,  cousin,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
gentleman  now  ? 

Syl.  I  fancy,  madam,  that  would  be  as  proper 
a  question  to  ask  you  :  for,  really,  I  don't  see 
any  great  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  of  him  vet. 

C/a.  Now  I  could  dash  her  at  once,  and  shew 
it  her,  under  liis  own  hand,  that  his  name's  Stand- 
fast, and  he'll  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
[Aside.]  I  vow  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  refuse 
you  any  service  in  my  power ;  therefore,  if  you 
think  it  worth  your  while  not  to  be  out  of  coun- 
tenance when  the  colonel  comes,  I  would  advise 
you  to  withdraw  now ;  for,  if  you  dare  take  his 
own  word  for  it,  he  will  be  here  in  three  minutes, 
as  this  may  convince  you.  [Gives  a  letter. 

Si/l.  What's  here  ?  a  letter  fnjm  colonel 
Standfast? — Really,  cousin,    I  have  nothing  to 

say  to   him Mr   Freeman's    the   person   I'm 

concerned  for,  and  I  expect  to  see  him  here  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Cla.  Then  you  don't  believe   them  both  the 


same  person 


Syl.  Not  by  their  hands  or  style,  I  can  assure 
you,  as  this  may  convince  you.     [Gives  a  letter. 

Cla.  Ha !  the  hand  is  different  indeed 1 

scarce  know  what  to  think — and  yet  I'm  sure  my 
eyes  were  not  deceived. 

Syl.  Come,  cousin,  let's  be  a  little  cooler;  'tis 
not  impossible  but  we  may  have  both  laughed  at 
one  another  to  no  purpose — for  I  am  confident 
they  are  two  persons. 

Cla.  I  can't  tell  that,  but  I'm  sure  here  comes 
«ne  of  them. 

Enter  Atall  as  Coloxel  Standfast, 

Syl.  Ha! 

Afall.  Hey  !  Bombard,  (there  they  are,  faith!) 
bid  the  chariot  set  up,  and  call  again  about   one 

or  two  in  the  mornini; You  see,  madam,  what 

'tis  to  give  an  impudent  fellow  the  least  encou- 
ragement :  I'm  resolved  now  to  make  a  night  on't 
with  you. 

Cla.  I'm  afraid,  colonel,  we  shall  have  much 
■ado  to  be  good  conipany,  for  we  are  two  women 


to  one  man,  you  see;  and  if  we  should  both 
have  fancy  to  have  you  particular,  I  iloubt  you'd 
make  but  bungling  work  on't. 

Atall.  I  warrant  you  we  will  pass  our  time 
like  gods:  two  ladies  and  one  man  !  the  pret- 
tiest set  for  Ouibre  in  the  universe —  Come, 
come  !  Cards,  cards,  cards  !  and  tea — that  [  in- 
sist upon. 

Cla-  Well,  sir,  if  my  cousin  will  make  one,  I 
won't  baulk  your  good  humour. 

[Turning  Syl.  to  fate  him. 

Afall.  Is  the  lady  your  relation,  madam? — 
I  beg  the  honour  to  be  known  to  her. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  that  I'm  sure  siie  can't  refuse 
you — Cousin,  this  is  colonel  Srandfast.  [Laughs. 
Aside.]  I  hope  now  she's  convinced. 

Atall.  Your  pardon,  madam,  if  I  am  a  little 
particular  in  my  desire  to  be  known  to  anv  of 
this  lady's  relations.  [Sa'u'es. 

Syl.  You'll  certainly  deserve  mine,  sir,  by  be- 
ing always  parti'  uhir  to  that  lady 

Atall.  Oh,  madam  !— fall,  lall. 

[Turns  away,  an  I  sings. 

Syl.  This  assurance  is  beyond  example.  [Aside. 

Cla.  How  do  you  do,  cousin  ? 

Syl.  Beyond  bearing — but  not  incurable. 

[Aside. 

Cla.  [Aside^  Now  can't  I  find  in  my  heart  to 
give  tiini  one  angry  word  for  his  impudence  to 
me  this  morning  !  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
rival  mortified,  makes  me  strangely  i:of)d-natured. 

Atall.  [Turning  familiur/y  to  Cla.]  Upon  my 
soul,  you  are  provokmgiy  handsome  to-day ! 
Ay,  Gad  !  why  is  not  it  high  treason  for  any 
beautiful  woman  to  marry? 

Cla.  What,  would  yon  have  ns  lead  apes? 

Atall.  Not  one  of  vou,  bv  all  that's  lovely  ! — 
Do  you  think  we  could  not  find  you  better  em- 
ployment ? Death  !  what  a  hand  is  here  ? — 

Gad,  I  shall  grow  foolish  ! 

Cla.  Stick  to  your  assurance,  and  you  are  in 
no  danger. 

Atall.  Why,  then,  in  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands, prithee,  answer  me  sincerely  one  que- 
stion: How  long  do  you  really  design  to  make 
me  dangle  thus? 

Cla.  Why,  really,  I  can't  just  set  you  a  time  ; 
but  when  yon  are  weary  of  your  service,  come  to 
me  with  a  sixpence  and  modesty,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  discharge. 

Atall.  Thou  insolent,  provoking,  handsome 
tyrant ! 

Cla.  Come,    let  me  go this  is  not  a  very 

civil  way  of  entertaining  my  cousin,  methinks. 

Atall.  I  beg  her  pardon  indeed.  [Bon  iiig  to 
Syl.]  But  lo\ers,  you  know,  madam,  may  plead 
a  sort  of  excuse  for  being  singular,  when  the  t;i- 
vouritc  fair's  in  company — But  we  were  talking 
of  cards,  ladies. 

Cla.  Cousin,  what  say  you  ? 

Syl.  I  had  rather  you"  would  excuse  me;  I  ant 
a  little  unlit  for  play  at  this  time. 
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AtuU.  What  a  valuable  virtno  is  assurance  ! 
Now  am  1  as  iiitrejiid  as  a  lawyi'r  at  the  bar. 

[Aside. 

C!a.  Bless  me  !  you  arc  not  well? 

Sill.  I  shall  be  prescmly I'ray,  sir,  Cjivc  mc 

lea\o  to  ask  you  a  ql■e^tio^. 

Jtull.  So,  now  its  coming!  [Jsjrff.]  Freely, 
maiiiun. 

Si/t.  Look  on  mc  well : — ha  e  you  never  seen 
my  tare  before? 

Atdlf.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  can't  recol- 
lect that  I  have. 

iit/l.   1  am  satisfied. 

Atall.   But  pray,  madam,  why  may  you  ask? 

Syl.  I  am  too  much  disordered  now  to  tell  you. 
But,  it"  I'm  not  deceived,  I'm  miserable  !  \Wecps. 

Atull.   This   is  stransie How  her  concern 

trans|)orts  me  I 

Cla.  Her  tears  have  touched  me,  and  half  per- 
suade mc  to  revenue  them Come,  cousin,   be 

easy  :  I  see  you  are  convinced  he  is  the  same, 
and  now  I'll  prove  myself  a  t'riend. 

Si/I.  I   know  not  what  to  think my  senses 

are  confounded  :  their  features  are  indeed  tiie 
same;  and  yet  there's  somelhinii  in  their  air, 
their  dress,  and  manner,  strantrely  ditlerent ;  but, 
be  it  as  it  will,  all  ri<;lit  to  him  m  presence  I  dis- 
claim, and  yield  to  you  for  ever. 

Cla.  No,  cousin,  believe  it,  both  our  senses 
cannot  be  deceived  ;  he's  individually  the  same  ; 
and,  since  he  dares  be  base  to  you,  he's  miserable 
indeed,  if  llattercd  with  a  distant  hop(!  of  me  : 
1  know  his  person  and  his  falsehood  both  too 
■well ;  and  you  shall  see  I  will,  as  becomes  your 
friend,  resent  it. 

Atall.  What  means  this  strangeness,  madam? 

Cla.  I'll  tell  you,  sir;  and,  to  usti  few  worcU, 
know  then,  this  lady  and  myself  have  borne  your 
faithless  ins"lence  audartilice  too  Ion;;  :  but  that 
you  may  not  tliink  to  impose  on  me,  at  least,  I 
"desire  you  would  leave  the  house,  and  from  this 
moment  never  see  nie  more. 

Alall.  Madam  I  What !  what  is  all  this  ? 
Kiddle  me  riddle  mc  re; 
For  the  devil  take  me 
For  ever  from  thee, 
If  I  can  divine  what  this  rifldlc  can  be ! 

.S'//.  Not  moved  !  I'm  more  ama/eil. 

Alalt.  Pray,  madam,  in  the  name  (jf  common 
sense,  let  me  know,  in  two  words,  what  the  real 
meanint;  of  your  last  terrible  speech  was;  and  if 
I  flon'l;  make  you  a  plain,  honest,  reasonable  an- 
swer to  it,  be  pleased,  the  next  minute,  to  blot  my 
name  oufof  your  table-book,  never  more  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  senseless  cataloi;iic  of  those  vain 
co.xcombs,  that  impudently  hope  to  come  into 
jour  favour. 

Cla.  This  insolence  grows  tedious :  w  hat  end 
can  vou  propose  by  this  assurance? 

A'/.i/l    Hey-day"! 

S>/l.  Hold,  cousin one  moment's  patience  : 

I'll  send  this  minute  again  to  Mr  Freeman,  and 


if  lie  does  not  immediately  appear,  the  dispute 
will  need  no  fartlu  r  ai;j:iinieiit. 

Atall.  Mr  rrecman  !  Who  the  devil's  he? 
What  have  I  to  do  with  him? 

ISj/l.  I'll  soon  inform  you,  sir, 

[0(ini<:,  meets  V'\  isiiwelt.  entcrinfc. 

}Vish.  Madam,  here's  a  footman  nnuhtily  out 
of  breath,  says  he  belongs  to  iMr  I  reeman,  and 
desires  very  earnestly  to  speak  wiih  you. 

Si/l.  Mr  1  reeman  !  I'ray  bid  him  come  in — 
\\  hat  can  this  mean  ? 

Atall.  You'll  sec  presently.  \Aside. 

Re-enter  Wisiiwr.iL  zcitli  Findek. 

Cla.  Ila  ! 

Si/l.  Come  hither,  friend  :  do  you  belong  to 
M    I'reeman  ? 

Yin.  Yes,  madam,  and  my  poor  master  gives 
his  humble  ser\ice  to  your  lady>hip,  and  begs 
your  pardon  for  not  waiting  on  you,  according  t« 
his  promise;  which  he  \\ould  have  done,  but  for 
an  unfortunate  accident. 

Si/l.  What's  the  m:Uter? 

I'm.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  his  lodgings  to 
pay  his  duty  to  you,  madam,  a  parcel  of  fellows 
set  upon  him,  and  said  they  had  a  warrant  against 
him;  and  so,  because  the  rascals  began  to  be 
saucy  with  him,  and  my  master  knowing  that  he 
did  not  owe  a  shilling  in  the  world,  he  drew  to 
det'cnd  himself,  and,  in  the  scuffle,  the  bloody  vil- 
lains run  one  of  their  swords  quite  through  his 
arm;  but  the  best  of  the  jest  was,  madam,  that 
as  soon  as  they  got  him  into  a  house,  and  sent  tor 
a  surgeon,  he  proved  to  be  the  wrong  person; 
for  their  w  arrant,  it  seems,  was  against  a  poor 
scoundrel,  that  happens,  they  say,  to  be  very  like 
him,  one  t>olonel  Standfast. 

Atall.  Say  you  so,  Mr  Dog? If yonr  master 

had  been  here,  I  would  have  given  him  as  much. 
[Gives  Iniii  u  box  on  the  ear. 

Fin.  Oh.  Lord !  pray,  madam,  save  me — I  did 
not  speak  a  v\ord  to  the  gentleman. — Oh,  the  ilo- 
vil!  this  must  be  the  devil  in  the  hkeness  of  my 
master. 

Syl.  Is  this  gentleman  so  very  like  him,  say 
you? 

Fin.  Like,  madam !  ay,  as  one  box  on  the  ear 
is  like  to  another;  only  I  think,  madam,  my  mas- 
ter's nose  is  a  little,  little  higher. 

Atall.  Now,  ladies,  1  presume  the  riddle's  sol- 
ved.  Hark  you,  where  is  your  master,  rascal? 

Fin.  Master,  rascal !  Sir,  my  master's  name's 
Freeman,  antl  I'm  a  tVf  e-born  I'.nglishman  ;  and 
I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  1  don't  use  to  take  such 
arbitrary  socks  of  the  laec  from  any  man  that 
does  not  pay  me  wages;  and  so  my  master  will 
tell  yon  too,  when  he  comes,  sir. 

Sl'l.  Will  he  be  here,  then? 

Fin.  ibis  minule,  madam;  he  only  stays  to 
have  his  wound  «lre>sed. 

Atall.  I'm  resohed  I'll  stay  that  minute  out,  if 
he  docs  not  come  till  midnisiht. 
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Fin.  A  pox  of  his  mettle ! — when  his  hand's  in, 
he  makes  no  difffrence  between  jest  and  earnest, 
I  tind.— If  lie  does  not  pay  me  well  for  this, 
'egad  he  shall  tell  the  next  i'or  himself.  [Aside.] 
Has  your  ladyship  any  commands  to  my  master, 
madam? 

Si/L  Yes;  pray  give  him  my  humble  service  ; 
say  I'm  sorry  for  his  misfortune;  and  if  he  thinks 
'twill  do  his  wound  no  liann,  I  beg,  by  all  means, 
he  may  be  brought  hither  inuiiediately. 

Fin.  'Shah!  his  wound,  madam!  I  know  he 
does  not  value  it  of  a  rush;  tor  he'll  have  the 
tk-vil  and  all  of  actions   atrainst  the   rogues   for 

false  iiuprisoianent,  and  smart-m<jney Ladies, 

I  kiss  your  iiands Sir,  I nothing  at  all 

[E.vit. 

At.  [Aside.]  The  dog  has  done  it  rarely  !  for  a 
lie  :i|jon  the  stretch,  I  don't  know  a  better  rascal 
in  Europe. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Offi.  Ay!  now   I'm  sure   I'm  right Is  not 

your  uauie  Colonel  Standfast,  sir.^ 

At.  Yes,  sir;  what  then? 

Offi.  rhen  you  are  my  prisoner,  sir 

^-1/.  Y'our  prisoner!  who  the  devil  are  you?  a 
bailitf?    I  don't  owe  a  shilling. 

Offi.  I  don't  care  if  you  don't,  sir;  [  have  a 
warrant  against  you  for  higli  treason,  and  I  must 
have  you  away  this  minute. 

At.  Ltiok  you,  sir,  depend  upon't,  this  is  but 
some  impertinent,  malicious  prosecution :  you 
may  \'€nture  to  stay  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I'm 
sure ;  I  have  some  business  here  till  tJien,  that 
concerus  me  nearer  than  my  life. 

C/a.  Have  but  so  much  patience,  and  I'll  sa- 
tisfy you  for  your  civility. 

Offi.  I  could  not  stay  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ma- 
dam, if  you'd  give  me  five  hundred  pounds. 

S'//.  Can't  you  take  bail,  sir? 

Offi.  Bail !  "no,  no. 

C/(i.  Whither  must  lie  be  carried! 

Offi.  To  my  house,  till  he's  examined  before  the 
council. 

C/a.  Where  is  your  house? 

Offi.  Just  i)y  the  secretary's  office;  every  body 
knows  Mr  Lockum  the  messenger — Come,  sir. 

At.  I  can't  stir  yet,  indeed,  sir. 

[L(ii/s  his  liund  on  /lis  suord. 

Offi.  Xay,  look  you,  if  you  are  for  that  play — 
Come  in,  gentlemen;  away  with  him. 

Enter  Mnsqiietecrs,  and  force  Itim  off'. 

5t//.  This  is  the  strangest  accident:  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  the  colonel's  misfortune;  but  I 
am  heartily  glad  he  is  not  i\Ir  Ireeman. 

C/a.   I'm    atraid   you'll   fmd   him  so 1  shall 

never  change  my  opinion  of  him,  till  I  see  them 
face  to  face. 

Sy/.  Well,  cousin,  let  them  be  two  or  one,  I'm 
resolved  to  stick  to  Mr  I'reemaii;  for.  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  this  last   spark  has  too  much  of  the 


confident  rake  in  him  to  please  me ;  but  there  is 
a  modest  sincerity  in  the  other's  conversation 
that's  irresistible. 

C/a.  For  my  part,  I'm  almost  tired  with  his 
impertinence  either  way,  and  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  trouble  myself  no  more  about  him ;  and 
yet,  methinks,  it  provokes  me  to  have  a  fellow  out- 
face my  senses. 

Sy/.  Nay,  they  are  strangely  alike,  I  own ;  but 
yet,  if  you  observe  nicely,  Mr  Freeman's  features 
are  more  pale  and  pensive  than  the  colonel's. 

C/a.  When  Mr  Freeman  comes,  I'll  be  closer 
in  my  observation  of  him — in  the  mean  time,  let 
me  consider  what  1  really  propose  by  all  this  rout 
I  make  about  him:  suppose  fwhicli  1  can  never 
believe)  they  should  prove  two  several  men  at 
last,  I  don't  find  that  I'm  fool  en(:Ugh  to  think 
of  marrying  either  of  them ;  nor  (whatever  airs  I 
aive  myself  j  am  I  yet  mad  enough  to  do  worse 

with  them Well,  since  I  don't  design  to  come 

to  a  close  enga<rement  myself,  then  why  should 
I  not  generously  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  make 
room  for  one  that  would?  No,  I  can't  do  that, 
neither — I  want,  methinks,  to  convict  him  first 
of  being  one  and  the  same  person,  and  then  to 
have  him  convince  my  cousin  that  he  likes  me 
better  than  her — Ay,  that  v.  ould  do !  and  to  con- 
fess my  infirmity,  I  still  find  (though  I  don't  care 
for  this  fellow)  while  she  has  assurance  enough  to 
nourish  the  least  hope  of  getting  him  from  me,  I 
shall  never  be  heartily  easy  till  she's  heartilv  mor- 
tified. [Aside. 

Si//.  Yon  seem  very  much  concerned  for  the 
colonel's  misfortune,  cousin. 

C/a.  His  misftn'tunes  seldom  hold  him  long,  as 
you  may  see;  for  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Atall  as  Mr  Freemax. 

Si//.  Bless  me ! 

At.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  could  not  be  more 
punctual  to  your  obliging  commands;  but  the  ac- 
cident that  prevented  my  coming  sooner,  will,  I 
hope,  now  give  me  a  pretence  to  a  better  wel- 
come than  my  last;  for  now,  madam,  [To  C ear.] 
your  mistake's  set  right,  I  presume,  and,  I  hope, 
you  won't  expect  Mr  Freeman  to  answer  for  all 
the  miscarriages  of  Colonel  Standfast. 

C/a.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  the  colonel's  able  to 
answer  for  himself,  I  find;  ha,  ha! 

At.  Was  not  my  servant  with  you,  madam? 

[To  Syl. 

Si//.  Yes,  yes,  sir,  he  has  told  us  all.  [Aside.'\ 
And  [  am  sorry  you  have  paid  so  dear  fur  a  proof 
)t  your  innocence.  Come,  come,  I'd  ad\  ise  vou 
to  set  your  heart  at  rest;  for  what  I  design,  you'll 
find,  1  shall  come  to  a  speedy  resolution  in. 

At.  Oh,  generous  resolution  ! 

C/a.  Well,  madam,  siiue  you  are  so  tenacious 
of  your  conquest,  1  hope  you'll  ^ive  me  the  same 
lil)ertv:  hud  not  expect,  the  next  time  you  fall 
a  crying  at  the  colonel's  gallantry  to  me,  that  my 
good  nature  should  give  you  up  my  pietensioiis 
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to  him.  AnA  for  von,  sir,  I  shall  only  tell  you, 
this  lust  plot  was  not  so  closely  laid,  but  that  a 
Avonian  of  a  very  slender  capacity,  you'll  tind, 
has  wit  enouixh  to  discover  it.  [J^.r/Y  Cla. 

At.  So !  she's  gone  to  the  messenger's,  I  sup- 
pose— but,  poor  soul,  her  iutelligcuce  there  will 
be  extremely  small.  [Asiilf.]  Well,  madam,  1 
hope  at  last  your  scruples  arc  over. 

Sj/l.  You  cannot  blame  me,  sir,  if,  now  we  arc 
alone,  I  own  myself  a  little  more  surprised  at  her 
positiveness,  than  my  woman's  pride  would  let 
nif  confess  before  her  face;  and  yet,  methinks, 
there's  a  native  honesty  in  your  looks,  that  tells 
mc  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  may  trust  you  with 
my  heart. 

At.  Oh,  for  pity,  still  preserve  that  tender 
thought,  and  save  me  from  despair! 

Enter  Clerimont. 

Cle.  Ha !  Freeman  again  !  Is  it  possible ! 

At.  How  now,  Clerimont.?  what  are  you  surpri- 
sed at.? 

etc.  Why,  to  see  thee  almost  in  two  places  at 
one  time;  'tis  but  this  minute,  I  met  the  very 
Ullage  of  thee  with  the  mob  about  a  coach,  in  the 
hands  of  a  messenger,  w  horn  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  stop  and  call  to,  and  had  no  other  proof  of  his 
not  being  thee,  but  that  the  spark  would  not 
know  me  ! 

St/l.  Strange  !  I  almost  think  I'm  really  not  de- 
ceived. 

Cle.  Twas  certainly  C'larinda  I  saw  go  out  in 
a  chair  just  now — it  must  be  she — the  circum- 
stances are  too  strong  for  a  mistake.  [yi»/r/f. 

S^l.  Well,  sir,  to  ease  you  of  your  fears,  now 
I  dare  own  to  you  that  mine  are  over. 

['Jo  At.vi.l. 

Cie.  What  a  coxcomb  liave  I  made  myself,  to 
serve  my  rival  even  with  my  own  mistress  !  Hut 
'tis  at  least  some  ease  to  know  him:  all  I  have 
to  hope  is,  that  he  does  not  know  the  ass  he  has 
made  of  me — that  might  indeed  be  fatal  to  him. 

\^Aside. 

Enter  Sylvia's  maid. 

j\fnid.  Oh,  madam,  I'm  glad  I've  found  von  : 
your  father  and  I  have  been  hunting  you  all  the 
town  over. 

St//.  iMy  father  in  town  ! 

^laid.  He  waits  below  in  the  coach  for  von: 
he  must  needs  have  you  come  away  this  minute; 
and  talks  of  ha\ing  you  married  this  very  night 
to  the  fmc  gentleman  lu-  spoke  to  you  of 

%/.  What  do  I  hcar.i' 

At.  If  ever  sott  compassion  tnurli'd  your  soul, 
give  mc  a  word  of  comfort  in  this  last  distress,  to 
ba\  e  me  from  the  horrors  that  snrrcjund  me  I 

Sj/l.  Vou  sec  we  are  observed but  yet  de- 
pend  upon  my  faith  as  on  my  life. In  the 

iiKan  time,  I'll  use  my  utmost  power  to  avoid 
my  father's  hasty  will:  in  two  hours  you  shall 
.know  my  fortune  iind  my  family — Now,  don't 


follow    mc,   as    you'd    preserve   my   friendship. 
Come [Exit  nit  It  maid. 

At.  Death!  how  this  news  alarms  me!  I  ne- 
ver felt  the  pams  of  love  before. 

Cle.  Now,  then,  to  ease,  or  to  revenge,  my  fears 
—  This  sudden  change  of  your  countenance,  j\lr 
Atall,  looks  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  banter  your 
friend  into  a  belief  of  your  being  really  in  love 
with  the  lady  that  just  now  left  you. 

At.  laith,  Clerimont,  I  have  too  mucli  con- 
cern upon  me  at  this  lime,  to  be  capable  of  a 
banter. 

Cle.  Ha!  he  seems  really  touched,  and  I  be- 
gin   now   only   to    fear  Clarinda's  conduct. 

Well,  sir,  if  it  be  so,  I'm  glad  to  see  a  convert  of 
you;  and  now,  in  return  to  the  little  services  I 
have  done  you,  in  helping  you  to  carry  on  your 
afl'air  with  both  these  ladies  at  one  time,  give  me 

leave  to  ask  a  favour  of  you Be  still  sincere, 

and  we  may  still  be  friends. 

At.  You  surprise  me — but  use  mc  as  you  fmd 
me. 

Cle.  Have  you  no  acquaintance  with  a  certain 
lady,  whom  you  have  lately  heard  me  own  I  was 
unfortunately  in  love  with  ? 

At.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I'm  sure  not  as  the 
lady  you  are  in  love  with:  but,  prav,  why  do  you 
ask? 

Cle.  Come,  I'll  be  sincere  with  you,  too:  be- 
cause I  have  strong  circumstances  that  convince 
me  'tis  one  of  those  two  you  have  been  so  busy 
about. 

At.  Not  she  you  saw  with  mc,  I  hope.' 

Cle.  No;  I  mean  the  other — But,  to  clear  the 
doubt  at  once,  is  her  name  Clarinda? 

At.  I  own  it  is:  but  had  I  the  least  been 
warned  of  your  pretences 

Cle.  Sir,  I  dare  believe  you  ;  and  though  yon 
may  have  prevailed  even  against  her  honour, 
your  ignorance  of  my  passion  for  her  makes  you 
stand  at  least  excused  to  me. 

At.  No;  by  all  the  solemn  protestations  tongue 
can  utter,  her  honour  is  untainted  yet  for  me; 
nay,  even  unattempted. 

Cle.  You  own  she  has  received  your  gallantries 
at  least } 

At.  Faith,  not  to  be  vain,  she  has  indeed  taken 
some  pains  to  pique  her  cousin  about  mc;  and  if 
her  beautiful  cousin  had  not  fallen  in  my  way  at 
the  same  time,  1  must  own,  'tis  very  possible  I 
might  have  endeavoured  to  push  my  fortune  with 
her;  but  since  I  know  your  heart,  put  my  friend- 
ship to  a  trial. 

Cle.  Only  this — if  I  should  be  reduced  to  ask 
it  of  you,  promise  to  confess  your  imposture,  and 
your  jiassion  to  her  cousin,  before  her  face. 

At.  Tiiere's  my  hand — I'll  do't,  to  right  my 
friend  and  mistress.  But,  dear  Clerimont,  you'll 
pardon  me  if  I  leave  you  here;  for  my  poor  in- 
cognita's alVairs  at  this  time  are  in  a  very  critical 
condition. 

Cle.  No  ceremony — I  release  you. 

At,  x\dieu !  '  {Exeunt. 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Clehimont  and  Careless. 

Cle.  And  so  you  took  the  opportunity  of  her 
fainting  to  carry  her  off  I  Pray,  liow  long  did  her 
fit  last  ? 

Care.  Why,  faifli,  I  so  humoured  her  affecta- 
tion, that  'tis  hardly  over  yet ;  fori  told  her,  her 
life  was  in  danger,  and  swore,  if  she  would  not 
let  me  send  tor  a  parson  to  marry  her  before  she 
died,  I'd  that  mmute  send  for  a  shroud,  and  be 
buried  alive  with  her  in  the  same  coffin :  But  at 
the  apprehension  of  so  terrible  a  thought,  she 
pretended  to  be  frightened  into  her  right  senses 
again ;  and  forbid  me  her  sight  for  ever.  So 
that,  in  short,  my  impudence  is  almost  exhaust- 
ed, her  affectation  is  as  insurmountable  as  ano- 
ther's real  virtue,  and  I  must  e'en  catch  her  that 
way,  or  die  without  her  at  last. 

Cle.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Cai'e.  Why,  if  I  find  I  cannot  impose  upon  her 
by  humility,  which  I'll  try,  I'll  even  turn  rival  to 
myself  in  a  very  fantastical  figure,  that  I'm  sure 
she  won't  be  able  to  resist.  You  must  know, 
she  has  of  late  been  flattered  that  the  Muscovite 
Prince,  Alexander,  is  dying  for  her,  though  he 
never  spoke  to  her  in  his  life. 

Cle.  I  understand  you  :  so  you'd  first  venture 
to  pique  her  against  you,  and  then  let  her  marry 
you  in  another  person,  to  be  revenged  of  you. 

Care.  One  of  the  two  ways  I  am  pretty  sure 
to  succeed. 

Cle.  Extravagant  enough  !  Prithee,  is  sir  Solo- 
mon in  the  next  room  ? 

Care.  What!  You  want  his  assistance  ?  Cla- 
rinda's  in  her  airs  again  ! 

Cle.  Faith,  Careless,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
tell  you,  but  I  must  needs  speak  with  him. 

Care.  Come  along,  then.  \^Ej:eunt. 

Enter  Lady  Dainty,  Lady  Sadlife,  and 
Careless. 

Ladr/  Dain.  This  rude,  boisterous  man,  has 
given  me  a  thousand  disorders;  the  colic,  the 
spleen,  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  convul- 
sions all  over Huh  !   huh  !   I  must  send  for 

the  doctor, 

Lad}j  Sad.  Come,  come,  madam,  e'en  pardon 

him,  and  let  him  be  your  physician Do  but 

observe  his  penitence,  so  humble  he  dares  nut 
speak  to  you. 

Care.  [Folds  /lis  arms,  and  sig/is.\ — Oh  ! 

Ladi/  Sad.  How  can  you  hear  him  sigh  so  ? 

Lad)/  Dain.  Nay,  let  hira  groan — for  nothing 
but  his  pangs  can  ease  me. 

Car.  [Kneels,  and  presents  her  Ms  drazrn 
sword  ;  opening  his  b7'eust.] — Be  then  at  once 
most  barbarously  just,  and  take  your  vengeance 
here! 


Ladi/  Dain.  No,  I  give  tliee  life,  to  make  thee 
miserable;  live,  that  my  resenting  eyes  may  kill 
thee  every  hour. 

Care.  Nay,  then  there's  no  rehef — but  this — 
[Offering  at  his  sword.  Lady  Sadlife  holds 

Lady  Sad.  Ah  !  for  mercy's  sake  ! — barbarous 
creature,  how  can  you  see  him  thus  ? 

Lady  Dain.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  him  kill  him- 
self: but  do  you  really  think  he  would  have  done 
it? 

Lady  Sad.  Certainly,  if  I  had  not  prevented 
it. 

Lady  Dain.  Strange  passion  !  But  'tis  its  na- 
ture to  be  violent,  when  one  makes  it  despair. 

Lady  Sad.  Won't  you  speak  to  him  ? 

Lady  Dain.  No,  but  if  your is  enough  con- 
cerned to  be  his  friend,  you  may  tell  him — not 
that  it  really  is  so — but  you  may  say — you  believe 
I  pity  him. 

Lady  Sad.  Sure  love  was  never  more  ridicu- 
lous on  both  sides. 

Enter  Wishwell. 

Wish.  ]\Iadam,  here's  a  page  from  prince  Alex- 
ander desires  to  give  a  letter  into  your  ladyship's 
own  hands. 

Lady  Dain.  Prince  Alexander  !  W^hat  means 
my  heart  ?  I  come  to  him. 

Lady  Sad.  By  no  means,  madam ;  pray  let  him 
come  in. 

Care.  Ha !  Prince  Alexander  !  Nay,  then,  I 
have  found  out  the  secret  of  this  coldness,  ma- 
dam. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Madam,  his  royal  highness  prince  Alex- 
ander, my  master,  has  commanded  me,  on  pain 
of  death,  thus — [Kneeling.] — to  deliver  this,  the 
burning  secret  of  his  heart. 

Lady  Dain.  Where  is  the  prince  ? 

Page.  Reposed,  in  private,  on  a  mourning  pal- 
let, till  your  commands  vouchsafe  to  raise  him. 

Lady  Sad.  By  all  means,  receive  him  here  im- 
mediately. I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  little 
known  to  his  highness. 

Lady  Dain.  The  favour,  madam,  is  too  grrat 
to  be  resisted ;  pray,  tell  his  highness,  then,  the 
honour  of  the  visit  he  designs  me.  makes  me 
thankful  and  impatient !  Huh  !  Huh  ! 

[Exit  Page. 

Care.  Are  my  sufferings,  madam,  so  soon  f"or- 
got,  then  !  W^as  I  but  flattered  with  the  hope  of 
pity  ? 

Lady  Dain.  The  happy  have  whole  days,  and 
those  they  choose. — [Resenting.] — The  unhappy 
have  but  hours,  and  those  they  lose. 

[Exit  repeating. 

Lady  Sad.  Don't  you  lose  a  minute,  then. 
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Care.    I'll  wnrrant  you — ten  tlioiisand  thanks, 
deal-  laadam,  I'li  be  tiai»bfo>iii  d    ii  a  secoii  — 
\^Excunt  aeverulli/. 

Enter  Ci-ARINDa  in  a  nv  ns  habit. 

Cla.  So  I  I'm  in  for't  now  !  how  I  shall  come 
•(T,  I  cannot  tell :  'twas  but  a  l)are  savins;  uame  I 
made  with  Clcrimont;  his  resentment  had  btouLiht 
my  pride  to  its  last  leirs,  dissembiinij;  and,  i  tiio 
poor  man  had  not  loved  me  too  well,  1  had  made 
but  a  dismal  humble  liiiure — I  have  used  him  ill, 
that's  certain,  and  he  may  e'en  thank  himself 
tor't — lu>  would  be  sincere — well,  (bci^ging  my 
sex's  pardon)  we  do  make  the  silliest  tyrants — 
we  had  better  be  reasonable;  for  (to  do  them 
right)  we  don't  run  half  the  hazard  in  obeying 
the  good  sense  of  a  lover;    at  least,  I'm  reduced 

now    to   make  the  experiment Here  tiny 

come. 

Enter  Sir  Solomon  «)?^/Ci.erimoxt. 

Sir  Sot.  What  have  we  here  !  another  cap- 
lain?  If  I  were  sure  he.  were  a  coward   now,  I'd 

kick  him  before  he  speaks Is  your  business 

with  me,  sir? 

Cla.  If  your  name  be  sir  Solomon  Sadlife. 

Sir  Sot.  Yes,  sir,  it  is ;  and  I'll  maintain  it  as 
ancient  as  any,  and  related  to  most  of  the  fami- 
lies in  England. 

Cla.  My  business  will  comince  you,  sir,  that  I 
think  well  of  it. 

Sir  Sol.  And  what  is  your  business,  sir? 

Cla.  Why,  sir You  have  a  pretty  kinswo- 
man, called  Clarinda. 

Clc.  Ua  ! 

Sir  Sol.  And  what  then,  sir  ? Such  a  rogue 

as  t'other.  [Asidr. 

Cla.  Now,  sir,  I  have  seen  her,  and  am  in 
love  with  her. 

Cle.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? — I  may  chance  to  cure 
you  of  it.  [A.siclc. 

Cla.  And  to  back  my  pretensions,  sir,  I  have 
a  good  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year  estate,  and 
am,  as  you  see,  a  pretty  fellow  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Sol.  She  that  marries  you,  sir,  will  have  a 
choice  bargain,  indeed  ! 

Cla.  In  short,  sir,  I'll  give  you  a  thousand 
guineas  to  make  up  the  qiatch. 

Sir  Sul.  Hum — [Aside. \— But,  sir,  my  niece  is 
provided  for. 

Cle.  That's  well  !  [Aaide. 

Sir  Sol.  But  if  she  were  not,  sir,  I  must  tell 
you,  she  is  not  to  be  caught  with  a  smock-face 

and  a  feather,  sir And and let  me  see 

you  an  hour  hence.  [Anide. 

Cla.  Well  said,  uncle  !  [JsjV/c.] — But,  sir,  I'm 
in  love  with  her,  and  positively  will  have  her. 

Sir  Sol.  Whether  she  likes  you  or  no,  sir? 

Cla.  Like  me  !  ha,  ha  !  I'd  fain  see  a  woman 
that  dislikes  a  pretty  fellow,  with  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  a-ycar,  a  white  wig,  and  black  cyc- 
biows. 


Cle.  Hark,  you,  young  gentleman,  there  must 

go  laore  than  all  this  to  the  gaining  of  that  lady. 

[Takes  Claui  N  u.\  aside. 

Sir  Sol.  [Aside.]  A  thousand  guineas — that's 
ine  hundred  more  than  I  proposed  to  get  of  Mr 

i  leriminit But  my  honour  is  eng;igod Ay, 

but  then  nere's  a  tiiousand  pounds  to  release  it. 
i\ow,  shall  1  take  the  money? — it  must  be  so — 
<.  oin  will  carry  it. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  if  that  be  all,  I'll  soon  remove 
your  doubts  and  pretensions  !  Come,  sir,  I'll  try 
your  courage. 

Cle.  I'm  afraid  you  won't,  young  gentleman. 

Cla.  As  young  as  I  am,  sir,  you  shall  find  I 
scorn  to  turn  my  back  to  any  man. 

[Exeunt  Clarinda  a/tt/ (.'lerimont. 

Sir  Sol.  Ila  !    they  are   gone   to  fight with 

all  my  heart — a  fair  chance,  at  least,  fur  a  better 
bargain  :  for  if  the  young  spark  should  let  the  air 
into  my  friend  Clerimont's  midritf  now,  it  may 
possibly  cool  his  lo\e,  too,  and  then  there's  my 
honour  safe,  and  a  thousand  guineas  suug.  [ExiL 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  afield. 

Enter  Clarinda  and  Clerimont. 

Cle.  Come,  sir,  we  are  far  enough. 

Cla.   I   only  wish   the  lady  were  by,  sir,  that 

the  conqueror  might  carry  her  oiV  the  spot 1 

warrant  she'd  be  mine. 

Cle.  That,  ray  Uilking  hero,  we  shall  soon  de- 
termine. 

Cla.  Not  that  I  think  her  handsome,  or  care  a 
rush  for  her. 

Cle.  You  are  very  mettled^  sir,  to  fight  for  a 
woman  you  don't  value. 

Cla.  Sir,  I  value  the  reputation  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  I  don't  think  any  young  fellow  ought 
to  pretend  to  it,  till  he  has  talked  himself  into 
a  lampoon,  lost  his  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
at  play,  kept  his  miss,  and  killed  his  man. 

Cle.  Very  gallant,  indeed,  sir !  but,  if  you 
please  to  handle  your  sword, you'll  soon  go  through 
your  course. 

Cla.  Come  on,  sir 1  believe  I  shall  give 

your  mistress  a  truer  account  of  your  heart  than 
you  have  done.  I  have  had  her  heart  long  enough, 
and  now  will  have  yours. 

Cle.  Ila  !  does  she  love  you,  then  ? 

[Endeavouring  to  druic. 

Cla.  I  leave  you  to  judge  that,  sir.  Jiut  I  have 
lain  with  her  a  thousand  times;  in  short,  so  long, 
till  I'm  tired  of  it. 

Cle.  Villain,  thou  licst !  Draw,  or  I'll  use  yoq 
as  you  deserve,  and  stab  you. 

Cla.  Take  this  with  you  first :  Clarinda  will 
never  marry  him,  that  murders  mc. 

Cle.  She'mav  the  man,  that  vindicates  her  ho- 
nour  therefore,    be  quick,    or  I'll    keep  my 

\v()id 1  find  your  sword  is  not  for  doing  things 

in  haste. 

Cla.  It  sticks  to  the  scabbard  so — I  bcljevcj  \ 
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did  not  wipe  off  tlie  blood  of  the  last  man  I  fought 
with. 

Cle.  Come,  sir,  this  trifling  sha'nt  serve  your 
turn — Here,  give  me  yours,  and  take  mine. 

Cla.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. Now  have  at 

you  ! 

[Cler.  draws,  and  finds  only  a  hilt  in  his 
hand.] 
Cle.  Death  !  you  villain,  do  you  serve  me  so  ! 

Cla.  In  love  and  war,  sir,  all  advantages  are 
fair:  so  we  conquer,  no  matter  whether  by  force 

or  stratagem. —Come,  quick,  sir — your  life  or 

mibtress. 

Cle.  Neither.  Death  !  you  shall  have  both,  or 
none  !  Here  drive  your  sword ;  for  only  through 
this  heart  you  reach  Clarinda. 

Cla.  Death,  sir  !  can  you  be  mad  enough  to 
die  for  a  woman  that  hates  you  ? 

Cle.  If  that  were  true,  'twere  greater  madness, 
then,  to  live. 

Cla.  Why,  to  ray  knowledge,  sir,  she  has  used 
you  basely,  falsely,  ill,  and  for  no  reason. 

Cle.  No  matter ;  no  usage  can  be  worse  than 
the  contempt  of  poorlv,  tamely  parting  with  her. 
She  may  abuse  her  heart  by  happy  infidelities ; 
but,  'tis  the  pride  of  mine  to  be  even  miserably 
constant. 

Cla.  Generous  passion  !  You  almost  tempt  me 
to  resign  her  to  you. 

Cle.  You  cannot,  if  vou  would.  I  would  in- 
deed have  won  her  fairly  from  you  with  my 
S'.vord  ;  but  scorn  to  take  her  as  your  gift.  Be 
quick,  and  end  your  insolence. 

Cla.  Yes,  thus Most  generous  CIcrimont, 

vou  now,  indeed,  have  fairly  vanquished  me ! 
[Runs  to  A/w.]  My  woman's  follies,  and  my  shame, 
be  buried  ever  iiere. 

Cle.  Ha,  Clarinda!  Is  it  possible.?  My  won- 
der rises  with  my  joy  ! — How  came  you  in  this 
habit.? 

Cla.  Now  you  indeed  recall  my  blushes;  but 
I  had  no  other  veil  to  hide  them,  while  I  con- 
fessed the  injuries  I  had  done  your  heart,  in 
fooling  with  a  man  I  never  meant,  on  any  terms, 
to  engage  with.  Beside,  I  knew,  from  our  late 
parting,  your  fear  of  losing  me  would  reduce  you 
to  comply  with  sir  Solomon's  demands,  for  his 
interest  in  your  favour.  Therefore,  as  you  saw, 
I  was  resolved  to  ruin  his  market,  by  seeming  to 
raise  it ;  for  he  secretly  took  the  offer  I  made 
him. 

Cle.  'Twas  generously  and  timely  offered  ;  for 
it  really  prevented  my  signing  articles  to  him. 
But,  if  you  would  heartily  convince  me  that  I 
shall  never  more  have  need  of  his  interest,  e\  en 
let  us  steal  to  the  next  priest,  and  honestly  put 
it  out  of  his  power  ever  to  part  us. 

Cla.  Why,  truly,  considering  the  trusts  I  have 
made  you,  'twould  be  ridiculous  now,  I  think,  to 
deny  you  any  thing :  and  if  you  should  grow 
weary  of  me  after  such  n'sage,  I  can't  blame  you. 

Vol.  II. 


Cle.  Banish  that  fear;  my  flame  can  never 
waste, 
For  love  sincere  refines  upon  the  taste. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  ni. 

Enter  Sir  Solomon,    with  old  Mr  Wilful  ; 
Lady  Sadlife,  and  Sylvia  uetping. 

Sir  Sol.  Troth,  my  old  friend,  this  is  a  bad  bu- 
siness, indeed  ;  you  have  bound  yourself  in  a 
thousand  pounds  bond,  you  say,  to  marry  your 
daughter  to  a  fine  gentleman,  and  she,  in'  the 
mean  time,  it  seems,  is  fallen  in  love  with  a 
stranger. 

Wil.  Look  you,  sir  Solomon,  it  does  not  trou- 
ble me  o'  this ;  for,  I'll  make  her  do  as  I  please, 
or  I'll  starve  her. 

Lady  Sad.  But,  sir,  your  daughter  tells  me 
that  the  gentleman  she  loves  is  in  every  degree 
in  as  good  circumstances  as  the  person  you  de- 
sign her  for ;  and,  if  he  does  not  prove  himself 
so  before  to-morrow  morning,  she  uiil  cheerfully 
submit  to  whatever  you'll  impose  on  her. 

Wil,  All  sham  !  all  sham  !  onlv  to  gain  time. 
I  expect  my  friend  and  his  son  here  immediately 
to  demand  perfonnance  of  articles;  and  if  her 
ladyship's  nice  stomach  does  not  immediately 
comply  with  them,  as  I  told  you  before,  I'll  starve 
her. 

Lady  Sad.  But,  consider,  sir,  what  a  perpe- 
tual discord  must  a  forced  marriage  probably 
produce. 

Wil.  Discord  !  pshaw,  waw  !  One  man  makes 
as  good  a  husband  as  another.  A  mo:ith's  mar- 
riage will  set  all  to  rights,  I  warrant  you.  You 
know  the  old  saying,  sir  Solomon — lying  together 
makes  pigs  love. 

Lady  Sad.  [To  Syl.]  What  shall  we  do  for 
you  ?  There's  no  altering  him.  Did  your  lover 
promise  to  come  to  your  assistance  .? 

Syl.  I  expect  him  every  minute ;  but  can't 
foresee,  from  him,  the  least  hope  of  my  reden>p- 
tion. This  is  he. 

Enter  Atall,  undisguised. 

Atall.  My  Sylvia,  dry  those  tender  eyes;  for 
while  there's  life,  there's  hope. 

Lady  Sad.  Ha !  is't  he .?  but  I  must  smother 
my  confusion.  [Aside. 

Wil.  How  now,  sir  !  pray,  who  gave  you  com- 
mission to  be  so  familiar  with  niv  daughter? 

Atall.  Your  pardon,  sir;  but  when  you  know 
me  right,  you'll  neither  think  my  freedom  or  my 
pretensions  familiar  or  dishonourable. 

Wil.  Why,  sir,  what  pretensions  have  you  to 
her .'' 

Atall.  Sir,  I  saved  her  life  at  the  hazard  of  my 
own  :  that  gave  me  a  pretence  to  know  her; 
knowing  her  made  me  love,  and  gratitude  made 
her  receive  it. 

Wil.  Ay,  sir!  And   so.ic  very  good  reasons, 
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Viest  known  to  nivself,  make  me  refuse  it.    Now, 
what  will  you  Ho  ? 

Ala/L  I  can't  tuli  yet,  sir;  hut  if  you'll  do  me 

the  lavour  to  let  nie  know  those  reasons 

117/.  J-ir,  1  don't  think  myself  obli'zed  to  do 
either; — hut  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you: 
since  you  say  vou  lo\e  my  daugiiter,  and  she 
loves  you,  I'll  put  you  in  the  nearest  way  to  get 
her. 

Atall.  Don't  Hatter  me,  I  bej^  you,  sir. 

^^'il.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul,  sir  I  for,  look  yon, 

'tis  oiilv  this get  my  consent,  and  you  *hall 

have  her. 

Atall.  I  beg;  your  pardon,  sir,  for  endeavour- 
inn  to  talk  reason  to  you.  But,  to  return  your 
raillerv,  fiive  me  leave  to  tell  you,  when  any  man 
marries  her  but  myself,  he  must  extremely  ask 
my  consent. 

IVil.  Before  George,  thou  art  a  very  prettv 
impudent  ftllow  !  and  I'm  sorry  1  can't  punish 
her  disobedience,  by  throwing  her  away  upon 
thee. 

A  fall.  You'll  have  a  great  deal  of  plague  about 
tliis  business,  sir;  for  I  shall  be  mighty  ditHcult 
to  siive  up  my  pretensions  to  her. 

117/.  Ha  !  'tis  a  thousand  pities  I  can't  oom- 
plv  with  thee.  Thou  wilt  certainly  be  a  thriving 
fellow  ;  for  thou  dost  really  set  the  best  face  upon 
a  bad  cause,  that  ever  1  saw  since  I  was  born. 

Alall.  Come,  sir,  once  more,  raillery  apart; 
suppose  I  prove  myself  of  equal  birth  and  fortune 
to  deserve  her? 

]]  il.  Sir,  if  you  were  eldest  son  to  the  Cham 
of  Tartary,  and  had  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Motrui  entailed  upon  you  and  your  heirs  for  ever, 
it  would   signify  no  more  tlian    the   birc  of  my 
thumb.     The  girl's  disposed  of;   I  ha\e  nritchod 
her  aircadv,    upon  a   thousand   pouiuls   forfeit ; 
and,  faith,  she  shall  fairly  run  for't,  though  she's 
yerked  and  flead  from  the  crest  to  the  crupper. 
Alafl.  Confusion  ! 
Si/L  What  will  become  of  me  ? 
117/.  And  if  vou  don't  think  me  in  earnest  now, 
here  comes  one  that  will  convince  you  of  my  sin- 
cerity. 

Atall.  JNIy  father  !  Nay,  tlicn  my  ruin  is  ine- 
vitable. 

JvM^erSiR  Harry  Atai.i.. 

Sir  Uar.  [To  Atai.i..]  Uh,  sweet  sir!  have  I 
foimd  you  at  last.?  Your  very  humble  servant. 
What's  the  reason,  pray,  that  you  ha\e  had  the 
assurance  to  be  almosr  a  fortnight  in  town,  and 
nevei-  come  near  me,  especially  when  1  sent  you 
word  I  had  business  of  such  consecjuence  with 
you  ? 

Atall.  I  understood  your  business  was  to  marrv 
mc,  sir,  to  a  woman  1  never  saw  :  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  durst  not  come  near  you,  because  I 
was  at  the  same  time  in  love  with  one  you  never 
saw. 

-Sj>  Hur.    Was  you   so,  sir.'    VMiv,    then,  sir, 


I'll  fmd  a  speedy  cure  for  your  passion — Brother 
Wilful— Hey,  fiddles  there  ! 

Atall.  Sir,  you  may  treat  me  with  what  seve- 
rity you  please  ;  l)ut  my  engagements  to  that 
lady  are  too  powerl'ul  and  fixed  to  let  the  utmost 
misery  diss(>he  tlu  in. 

•S7;-  liar.  What  docs  the  fool  mean? 

Atall.  That  I  can  S(;oner  die  than  part  with 
her. 

TI7/.  Hey  !— Why,  is  tliis  your  son,  sir 

Harry.' 

Sir  Hur.  Hey-day  ! — Why,  did  not  you  know 
that  before }      '       ' 

Atall.  Oh,  earth,  and  all  ye  stars  !  is  this  the 
lady  you  designed  me,  sir  ? 

.S7//.  Oh,  fortune!  is  it  possible  .'' 

Sir  Har.  And  is  this  the  lady,  sir,  you  have 
been  making  such  a  bustle  about .' 

Atall.  Not  life,  health,  or  happiness  arc  half 
so  dear  to  me. 

Sir  Sol.  [Joinim:  Atall  a?j<^  Sylvia's  liaud.'!.^ 
Loll,  loll,  IrroU  ! 

Alall.  Oh,  tranporting  joy  ! 

[Ewhracing  Svlvia. 

Sir  Hur.  and  Wil.  Loll!  loll!  [Joining  iji 
tlie  tune,  and  dancing  ubont  theni^ 

Sir  Sol.  Hey!  within  there!  [Calls  the fiddlcs,'\ 
By  jingo,  we'll  make  a  night  on't ! 

Enter  Clauinda  and  Cleri.mont. 

Cla.  Save  you,  save  you,  good  people  ! — I'm 
glad,  imcle,  to  hear  you  call  so  cheerfully  for  the 
liddles  ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  husband  ready 
for  me. 

Sir  Si)l.  Why,  that  I  may  have  by  to-morrow 
night,  mailam ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  if  you 
please,  you  may  wish  your  friends  joy. 

Cla.  Dear  Sylvia ! 

Si/l.  Clarinda! 

Atall.  Oh,  Clerimont,  such  a  deliverance  ! 

Cle.  Giveyou joy,  joy,  sir! 

Cla.  1  congratulate  your  happiness,  and  am 
pleased  our  little  jealousies  arc  over;  Mr  Cle- 
rimont has  told  me  all,  and  cured  me  of  curiosi- 
ty for  evtr. 

Si/l.  What,  married } 

Cla.  You'll  see  presently.  But,  sir  Solomon, 
what  do  you  mean  by  to  morrow  ?  Why,  do  you 
t'ancy  1  have  any  more  patience  than  the  rest  of 
mv  neighbours.? 

Sir  Sol.  Why,  truly,  madam,!  don't  suppose  you 
have;  but  I  believe  to-morrow  will  be  as  soon 
as  their  business  can  be  done;  by  which  time 
1  expect  a  jolly  fox-himtcr  from  Yorkshire  : 
and  if  you  are  resolved  not  to  have  patience  till 
lie  \t  day,  why,  the  same  parson  may  toss  you  up 
all  foiu'  in  a  dish  together. 

Cla.  A  filthy  fo.\-hunter  ! 

Sir  Sol.  Od/.ooks,  a  mettled  fellow,  that  will 
ride  you  from  dav-break  to  suu-sct !  None  of 
your  flimsy  London  rascals,  that  must  have  a 
chair  to  carry  them  to  their  coach,  and.  a  coach 
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to  carry  them  to  a  trapes,  and  a  constable  to 
carry  both  to  the  roiUHl-hf)iise, 

Cla.  Ay,  but  this  t"o\-liuntcr,  sir  Solomon, 
will  coine  home  dirty  and  tired  as  one  of  his 
liounds  ;  he'll  lie  alwavs  asleep  before  he's  a-bed, 
and  on  hurseback  before  he's  awake ;  he  must 
rise  early  to  follow  his  sport,  and  I  §it  up  late  at 
cards  for  want  of  better  diversion.  Put  tliis  to- 
gether, my  wise  uncle. 

Sir  Sol.  Are  you  so  hi2;h  fed,  madam,  that  a 
country  gentleman  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a- 
year  won't  sio  down  with  you  ? 

C/a.  Not  so,  sir;  but  you  really  kept  me  so 
sharp,  that  I  was  e'en  forced  to  provide  for 
myself  ;  and  here  stands  the  fox-himter  for 
my  money.  [C/aps  Cle.  on  the  shoulder. 

Sir  Sol.  How  ! 

Cle.  Even  so,  sir  Solomon — Hark  in  your  ear, 
si" — You  really  held  your  consent  at  so  \n^\  a 
price,  that,  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  good  hus- 
bandry, I  was  resolved  to  save  charges,  and  e'en 
inarry  her  without  it. 

Sir  Sol.  Hell  and 

Clu.  And  hark  you  in  t'other  ear,  sir — Because 
I  would  not  have  you  expose  your  reverend  age 
by  a  mistake,  know,  sir,  I  was  the  young  spark, 
with  a  smooth  face  and  a  feather,  that  oftered 
you  a  thousand  guineas  for  your  consent,  which 
you  would  have  been  glad  to  have  taken. 

Sir  Sol.  The  devil !  If  ever  I  traffic  in  wo- 
men's Hesh  again,  may  all  the  bank  stocks 
fall  when  I  have  bought  them,  and   rise  when  I 

liave   sold  them  ! Hey-day  !    what  have   we 

liere  ?  more  cheats. 

Cle.  Not  unlikely,  sir;  for  I  fancy  they  are 
married. 

Enter  Lady  Daixty  and  Careless,  disguised. 

Lady  Sad.  That  they  are,  I  can  assure  you — 
I  give  your  highness  joy,  madam. 

Ladi/  Dain.  Lard,  that  people  of  any  rank 
shoule  use  such  vulgar  salutations  !  though,  me- 
thinks,  highness  has  something  of  grandeur  in 
the  sound.  But  I  was  in  hopes,  good  people, 
that  confident  fellow,  Careless,  had  been  amojig 
you. 


Care.  What  say  you,  madam,  fto  divert  the 
good  company)  shall  we  send  for  him  by  way  of 
mortilication  ? 

Ladi/  Dain.  By  all  means  ;  for  your  sake,  me- 
thinks,  I  ought  to  give  him  full  despair. 

Care.  Wh)-,  then,  to  let  you  see,  that  'tis  a 
much  easier   thing   to  cure  a  fine   lady  of  her 

sickly  taste,  than  a  lijver  of  his  impudence 

there's  Careless  f(jr  you,  without  the  least  tinc- 
ture of  despair  about  him.        \I)iscovcrs  himself. 

All.  Ha,  Careless  ! 

Ladi/  Dain.   Abused  !  undone  ! 

AIL  lia,\vcil 

Cle.  Nay,  now,  madam,  we  wish  you  a  su- 
perior joy ;  for  you  have  married  a  man  instead 
■)f  a  monster. 

Care.  Come,  come,  madam;  since  you  find 
you  were  in  the  powjr  of  such  a  cheat,  vou 
may  be  glad  it  was  no  greater :  you  might  have 
fallen  into  a  rascal's  hands  ;  but  you  know  I  am 
a  gentleman,  my  fortune  no  small  one,  and,  if 
your  temper  will  give  me  leave,  will  deserve 
you. 

Ladi/  Sad.  Come,  e'en  make  the  best  of  your 
fortune  ;  for,  take  my  word,  if  the  cheat  had  not 
been  a  very  agreeable  one,  I  would  never  have 
had  a  hand  in't. — You  must  pardon  me,  if  I  can't 
help  lauehing. 

Ladi/  Dain.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I  par- 
don all  ;  only  one  thing  let  me  beg  of  you, 
sir ;  that  is,  your  promise  to  wear  this  habit 
one  month  for  my  satisfaction. 

Care.  Oh,  madam,  that's  a  trifle  !  I'll  lie  in 
the  sun  a  whole  summer  for  an  olive  complexi- 
on, to  oblige  you. 

Lady  Dain.  Well,  IMrCardess,  I  begin  now  to 
think  better  of  my  fortune,  and  look  bark 
with  apprehension  of  the  escape  I  have  had ; 
you  have  already  cured  my  folly,  and,  were  but 
my  healtb  recoverable,  1  should  think  myself 
completely  happy. 

Care.  For  that,  madam,  we'll  venture  to  save 
you  doctor's  fees ; 

And  trust  to  nature  :  time  will  soon  discover, 

Your  best  physician  is  a  favoured  lover. 

[Evcnnt  onnifs. 
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Captain  Brazen,  S  &  m        • 

Kite,  Serjeant  to  Captain  Plume. 

Bullock,  a  countty  clonm. 
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Thomas  Appletree, 


recruits. 


WOMEN. 

Melinda,  a  lady  of  for  tune. 

Sylvia,  daughter  to  Mr  Balance,  in  love  with 
Captain  Plume. 

Lucy,  maid  to  Melinda. 

Rose,  a  country  wench. 

Constahte,  Recruits,  Mob,  Servants,  and  At- 
tendants. 


Scene — Skrezosbury. 


ACT.    I. 


SCENE  l.~The    Market-Place—Drum 
the  Grenadier's  March. 


heats 


Enter  Serjeant   Kite,   followed   hy  Thomas 
Appletree,  Costar  Pearmain,  and  the  Mob. 

Kite,  making  a  speech. 

If  any  srentlcmon,  soldiers,  or  others,  have  a 
mind  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  pull  down  the 
Prent  h  kinj^ ;  if  any  'prentices  have  severe  mas- 
ters, any  children  have  undutiful  parents,  if  any 
servants  have  too  little  wii^es,  or  any  husband 
too  much  wife,  let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Ser- 
jeant Kite,  at  the  sign  of  The  Raven,  in  this 
l^ood  town  of  Shrewtibury,  and  they  shall  receive 
present  relief  and  entertainment — Gentlemen,  1 
'')n't  beat  my  drums  lierc  to  insnarc  or  inveigle 


any  man  ;  for  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I 
-mi  a  man  of  honour  •  besides,  I  don't  beat  up 
for  common  soldiers;  no,  I  list  only  grenadiers; 

grenadiers,  gentlemen Pray,  gentlemen,  ob- 

ser\e  this  ciip — this  is  the  cap  of  honour ;  it  dubs 
a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger; 
and  he,  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  iiorn  six 
foot  high,  was  born  to  be  a  great  man — Sir,  will 
you  gi\e  me  leave  to  try  this  cap  upon  yi)ur 
head. 

Cos.  Is  there  no  harm  in't .''  won't  the  cap  list 
me  ? 

Kite.  No,  no;  no  more  than  I  can — Come,  let 
me  sec  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cos.  Are  you  sure  there  be  no  conjuration  i 
it?  no  gunpowder-plot  uf)on  me? 

Kite.  No,  no,  friend ;  don't  fear,  mar 
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Cos.  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily — Let  inc 
see  it — [GoJ7?g  to  put  it  onJ\  It  smells  woundily 
of  sweat  and  brimstone.   Smell,  Turaraas. 

Tko.  Ay,  wauns  does  it. 

Cos.  Pray,  serjeant,  what  writing  is  this  upon 
the  face  of  it  ? 

Kite.  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Cos.  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour  ? 

Kite.  Oh  !  a  mighty  large  bed  !  bigger  by  half 
than  the  great  bed  at  Ware — ten  thousand  peo- 
ple may  lie  in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one 
another. 

Cos.  My  wife  and  I  would  do  well  to  lie  in't, 
for  we  don't  care  for  feeling  one  another — But 
do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of  honour? 

Kite.  Sound  !  ay,  so  sound  that  they  never 
wake. 

Cos.  Wauns  !  I  wish  again  that  my  wife  lay 
there. 

Kite.  Say  you  so  !  then  I  find,  brother 

Cos.  Brother  !  hold  there,  friend  ;  I  am  no 
kindred  to  you  that  I  know  of  yet — Look  ye,  ser- 
jeant, no  coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see — if  I 
have  a  mind  to  list,  why  so — if  not,  why  'tis  not 
so^therefore,  take  your  cap  and  your  brother- 
ship  back  again,  for  I  am  not  disposed  at  this 
present  writing — No  coaxing,  no  brothering  me, 
faith ! 

Kite.  I  coax  !    I  wheedle  !  I'm  above  it,  sir  : 

I  have  served  twenty  campaigns but,  sir,  you 

talk  well,  and  I  must  own  that  you  are  a  man, 
every  inch  of  you;  a  pretty,  young,  sprightly  fel- 
low ! — I  love  a  fellow  with  a  spirit;  but  I  scorn 
to  coax ;  'tis  base ;  though,  I  must  say,  that  never 
in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  man  better  built.  How 
firm  and  strong  he  treads  !  he  steps  like  a  castle ! 
but  I  scorn  to  wheedle  any  man — Come,  honest 
lad  !  will  you  take  share  of  a  pot  ? 

Cos.  Xay,  for  that  matter,  I'll  spend  my  penny 
with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head ;  that  is,  beg- 
ging your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand,  then  ;  and  now, 
gentlemen,  I  have  no  more  to  say  but  tliis — 
here's  a  purse  of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  hum- 
ming ale  at  my  quarters — 'tis  the  king's  money, 
and  the  king's  drink — he's  a  generous  king,  and 
loves  his  subjects — I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  won't 
refuse  the  kmg's  health  ? 

Ati  Moh.  No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  Huzza,  then !  huzza  for  the  king,  and  the 
honour  of  Shropshire  ! 

All  Mob.  Huzza ! 

Kite.   Beat  drum. 

[ExeiDit  shouting,  drum  beating  a  grena- 
diei-'s  march. 

Enter  Plume  in  a  riding  habit. 

Plume.  By  the  grenadier's  march,  that  should 
be  my  drum,  and  by  that  sliout  it  should  bcur 
with  success — Let  me  see — four  o'clock — [LooA"- 
ing  on  his  watch.]   At  ten  yesterday  morning  I 


left  London — an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
thirty  hours  is  pretty  smart  riding,  but  nothing  to 
the  fatigue  of  recruiting. 

Enter  Kite. 

Kite.  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble  captain ! 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Severn  side, 
noble  captain,  you're  welcome  ! 

Plume.  A  very  elegant  reception,  indeed,  Mr 
Kite.  I  find  you  are  fairly  entered  into  your 
recruiting  strain — Pray,  what  success  ? 

Kite.  I've  been  here  a  week,  and  I've  recruit- 
ed five. 

Plume.  Five  !  pray  what  are  they  ? 

Kite.  I  have  listed  the  strong  man  of  Kent, 
the  king  of  the  gipsies,  a  Scotch  pedkr,  a  scoun- 
drel attorney,  and  a  \Velch  parson. 

Plume.  An  attorney  !  wert  thou  mad  ?  list  a 
lawyer !  discharge  him,  discharge  him,  this  mi- 
nute ! 

Kite.  Why,  sir  ? 

Plume.  Because  I  will  have  nobody  in  my 
company  that  can  write;  a  fellow  that  can  write 
can  draw  petitions — I  say,  this  mmute  discharge 
him  ! 

Kite.  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the  parson  ? 

Plume.  Can  he  write  ? 

Kite.  Hum  !    he  pl'xys  rarely  upon  the  fiddle. 

Plume.  Keep  him,  by  all  means — But  how- 
stands  the  country  aftected  ?  were  the  people 
pleased  with  the  news  of  my  coming  to  town  ? 

Kite.  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with  your 
honour,  and  the  justices  and  better  sort  of  peo- 
ple are  so  deliL'hted  with  me,  that  we  shall  soon 
do  your  business — But,  sir,  you  have  got  a  re- 
cruit here,  that  you  little  think  of. 

Plume.  Who .'' 

Kite.  One  that  you  beat  up  for  the  last  time 
you  were  in  the  country.  You  remember  your 
old  friend  Molly  at  The  Castle  ? 

Plume.  She's  not  with  child,  I  hope  ? 

Kite.  She  was  brought  t(j-bed  yesterday. 

Plume.  Kite,  you  must  father  the  child. 

Kite.  And  so  her  friends  will  oblige  me  to 
marry  the  mother  ? 

Plume.  If  they  should,  we'll  take  her  with  us ; 
she  can  wash,  you  know,  and  make  a  bed  upon 
occasion. 

Kile.  Aye,  or  unmake  it  upon  occasion.  But 
your  honour  knows  that  I  am  married  already. 

Plume.  To  how  many  ? 

Kite.  I  can't  tell  readily — I  have  set  them 
down  here  upon  the  back  of  the  muster-roll. — 
l^l^raws  it  ou^]  Let  me  see — Imprimis,  Airs 
Shely  Snikereyes;  she  sells  potatoes  upon  Or- 
mond  Key  in  Dublin — Peggy  Guzzle,  the  brandy 
woman  at  the  Hnrse-Guaids  at  Whitehall 
Dolly  Wagcon,  the  carrier's  daughter  at  Hull — 
Mademoiselle  \'an  Bottomtlat  at  the  Buss — then 
Jenny  Oaku.n,  the  ship-carpenter's  widow  at 
Portsmouth;  but  i  don't  reckim  upon  her,  for 
she  was  married  at  the  same  time  to  two  heu- 
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tenants  of  marines,  and  a  man  of  war's  boat-^- 
Svvain. 

Vluine.  A  full  cimipany — you  have  namcl  five 
— come,  make  llirni  haif-a-dyzen — Kite,  is  tlie 
ctilld  a  lioy  or  uiil? 

Kite.   A  chopping  hoy. 

Plume.  Then  set  the  uiotKor  down  in  yoin- list, 
ami  the  bov  in  mine;  enter  him  a  iirenadier  by 
file  nanii"  of  Tianeis  Kite,  aliscnt  upon  fnrlow — 
I'll  allow  vou  a  man's  pay  tor  his  sul)sistence; 
anil,  nuw,  t;o  comfort  the  wench  in  the  straw. 

Kite.  1  shall,  sir. 

P/iiuu:  But,  hold — have  you  made  any  Aise  of 
your  Cierman  doctor's  habit  since  yon  arrived  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  and  my  fame's  all  about 
the  country  for  the  most  faithful  fortune-teller, 
that  ever  told  a  lie — I  was  obliged  to  let  my 
Lmdiord  into  the  secret,  for  the  convenience  of 
keepin;:;  it  so;  but  lie  is  an  houest  fellow,  and 
will  be  faithful  to  any  ro<inery  that  is  trusted  to 
liim.  This  device,  sir,  will  tict  you  men  and  me 
money,  which  1  riiink  is  all  we  want  at  present- 
But  yonder  comes  your  tViend,  JMr  Worthy — 
lias  your  honour  any  further  commands? 

P/iinii:  2\oiie  at  present.  [Exit  Kitk.]  Tis, 
indeed,  the  picture  of  Worthy,  but  the  life's  dc- 
jjarted. 

Enter  Worthy. 

What,  arms  across,  Worthy!  methinks  yon  should 
Jiold  them  open  when  a  friend's  so  near — Hie 
man  has  got  the  vapours  in  his  cars,  I  believe.  I 
must  expel  this  melancholy  spirit. 

Spleen,  the  worst  of  nends  below. 

Fly,  I  conjure  thee,  by  this  macic  blow  ! 

[S/apx  Worthy  on  flic  shoulder. 

^yor.  Plume  !  my  dear  captain  !  welcome. — 
Safe  and  sovmd  returned  ! 

Plume.  I  escaped  sate  from  (lermany,  and 
sound,  I  hope,  from  London  :  you  see  1  have  lost 
neither  Ici:,  arm,  nor  nose.  Then  for  my  inside, 
'tis  neither  troubled  with  sympathies  nor  antipa- 
thies ;  and  I  have  an  excellent  stomach  for  roast- 
beef. 

If  or.  ThoH  art  a  happy  fellow:  once  I  was 
so. 

Plume.  What  ails  thee,  man  ?  no  iiunidations 
nor  earthfjuakes  in  Wales,  1  hope.''  lias  your 
father  rose  from  the  dead,  and  rcassumed  his 
esUitc } 

Wor.  Xo. 

Plume.  Then  you  are  married,  surely  ? 

Wor.  No. 

Plume.  Then  you  are  mad,  or  turnint;  quaker  ? 

Tl'or.  Come,  I  nuist  out  with  it — Your  once 
«:ay  rovinc;  friend  is  dwindled  into  an  obsecjuious, 
tliouiihlfid,  romantic,  constant  coxcomli. 

Plume.  And,  pray,  what  is  all  this  for .? 

Wnr.  For  a  woman. 

Phnnr.  Shake  iiands,  brother.  If  tlion  (^o  to 
that,  behold  me  as  obsequious,  as  thoutrhtful,  and 
as  constant  a  coxcondi  as  your  worship. 


Wor.  For  whom  ? 

Plume.  For  a  regiment — l)ut  for  a  woman  ! 
'Sdeath  !  I  have  been  constant  to  fifteen  at  a 
time,  but  ne\  er  melancholy  for  one  :  and  can  the 
love  of  one  brins;  you  into  this  condition.''  Pray, 
who  is  this  wondertid  Helen? 

Wor.  A  Helen,  indeed  !  not  to  be  won  under 
ten  years  siege ;  as  great  a  beauty,  and  as  great 
ajilt. 

Plume.  A  jilt !  pho  !  is  she  as  great  a  w  horc  ? 

11  w.  No,  no. 

Plume.  'J'is  tea  thousand  pities  !  But  who  is 
she  ?  do  I  know  her  ? 

I  For.  Very  viell. 

Plume.  That's  impossible — I  know  no  woman 
that  will  hold  out  a  ten  yeai's  siege. 

Wor.  'Ahat  think  you  of  Melinda? 

Plume.  Alclinda  !  why  she  began  to  ca})itulate 
this  time  twelvemonth,  and  olTtred  to  surrender 
upon  honoural)le  terms :  and  I  advised  you  to 
pn)j)ose  a  settlement  of  five  hundred  pounds  a- 
year  to  her,  before  I  went  last  abroad. 

IFor.  I  did,  and  she  hearkened  to  it,  desiring 
only  one  week  to  consider — when,  beyond  her 
hopes,  the  town  was  relieved,  and  I  forced  to 
turn  my  siege  into  a  blockade. 

Plume.  Explain,  explain. 

Wor.  'Sly  lady  Richly,  her  aunt  in  Flintshire, 
dies,  and  leaves  her,  at  this  critical  time,  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

Plume.  Oh,  the  devil !  what  a  delicate  wo- 
man was  there  spoiled  !  But,  by  the  rules  of 
war,  now — Worthy,  blockade  was  foolish: — After 
such  a  convoy  of  provisions  was  entered  the 
place,  you  could  ha\e  no  thought  of  reducing  it 
by  famine ;  you  should  ha\e  redoubled  vour  at- 
tacks, taken  the  town  by  storm,  or  have  died  up- 
on the  breach. 

Wor.  I  did  make  one  general  assault,  but  was 
so  vigorously  repulsed,  that,  despairing  of  ever 
gaining  her  tor  a  mistress,  I  have  altered  my 
conduct,  given  my  addresses  tlie  obsequious  and 
distant  turn,  and  court  her  now  for  a  wife. 

Plume.  So;  as  you  grew  olisequious,  she  grew 
haughty,  and,  because  you  approached  her  like  a 
goddess,  she  used  you  like  a  dog. 

Wor.  Exactly. 

Plume,  'lis  the  way  of  tliem  all — Come,  Wor- 
thy ;  your  obsequious  and  disiaut  airs  will  never 
bring  vou  together;  you  must  not  think  to  sur- 
mount her  pride  by  your  humility.  Would  you 
bring  her  to  better  thoughts  of  you,  she  must  be 
reduced  to  a  meaner  opinion  of  herself.  Let  me 
see — Suppose  we  lampooned  all  the  pretty  wo- 
men in  town,  and  let't  her  out  ?  or,  what  if  we 
made  a  ball,  and  forgot  to  invite  her,  with  one 
or  two  of  the  ugliest  ? 

Wor.  These  would  be  mortifications,  I  must 
confess;  but  we  live  in  such  a  precise,  dull 
place,  that  we  can  have  no  balls,  no  lampoons, 
no 

Plume.  What  !  no  bastards  !  and  so  many  re- 
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crulting  officers  in  town  !  I  thought  'twas  a  max- 
im among  them  to  leave  as  many  recruits  in  the 
country  as  they  carried  out. 

Wor.  Nobody  doubts  your  good-will,  noble 
captain,  in  serving  your  country  with  your  best 
blood  ;  witness  our  friend  Molly  at  The  Castle  ; 
there  have  been  tears  in  town  about  that  busi- 
ness, captain. 

Flume.  I  hope  Sylvia  has  not  heard  of  it. 

Wor.  Oh,  sir,  you  have  thought  of  her?  I  be- 
gan to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Sylvia. 

Plume.  Your  atfairs  had  quite  put  mine  out  of 
my  head,  'lis  true,  Sylvia  and  I  had  once  a- 
grced  to  goto  bed  together,  could  we  have  adjust- 
ed preliminaries  ;  but.^he  would  have  the  wedding 
before  consummation,  and  I  was  for  consumma- 
tion Ijefore  the  wedding :  we  could  not  agree. 

J I  or.  Hut  do  you  intend  to  marry  upon  no 
other  conditions.^ 

Flume.  Your  pardon,  sir,  I'll  marry  upon  no 
condition  at  all — If  I  should,  I  am  resolved  never 
to  bind  myself  down  to  a  woman  for  mv  whole 
life,  till  I  know  whether  I  shall  like  her  compa- 
ny for  half  an  hour.  Suppose  I  married  a  wo- 
man that  wanted  a  leg — such,  a  thing  might  be, 
unless  I  examined  the  coods  before-hand 


If  people  would  but  try  one  anotiier's  constitu- 
tions before  they  engaged,  it  would  prevent  all 
these  elopements,  divorces,  and  the  devil  knows 
what. 

Wor.  Nay,,  for  that  matter,  the  town  did  not 
stick  to  say  that 

Flume.  I  hate  country  towns  for  that  reason — 
If  your  town  lias  a  dishonourable  thought  of  Syl- 
via, it  deserves  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground — I  love 
Sylvia,  I  admire  her  frank  generous  disposition — 
there's  something  in  that  girl  more  than  woman — 
her  sex  is  but  a  foil  to  her — the  ingratitude,  dis- 
simulation, envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  vanity,  of 
her  sister  females,  do  but  set  off  their  contraries 
in  her.  In  short,  were  I  once  a  general,  1  \^■ould 
marry  her. 

Wor.  Faith,  you  have  reason — for,  were  you 
but  a  corporal,  sl>e  would  marry  you — But  my 
Meiinda  coquettes  it  with  every  fellow  she  sees — 
I'll  lay  fifty  pounds  she  makes  love  to  you.. 

Flume.  I'll  lay  you  a  hundrefi,  that  1  return  it, 
if  she  does.  Look'e,  W'ortiiy,  I'll  win  her,  and 
give  her  to  you  at'terwaids  ! 

Wor.  If  you  win  her,  you  shall  wear  her,  faith. 
I  would  not  value  the  conquest,  without  the  cre- 
dit of  the  victory. 

Enter  Kite. 

Kite.  Captam,  captain  !  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Flume.  W)u  may  speak  out ;  here  are  none  but 
friends. 

Kite.  You  know,  sir,  that  vou  sent  me  to  com- 
fort the  got)d  woman  in  the  straw,  Mrs  Molly — 
mv  wife,  Mr  Worthy. 

Vtor.  O  ho  !  very  well  !  I  wish  you  joy,  Mr 
Kite. 


Kite.  Your  worship  very  well  may — for  I  have 
got  both  a  wife  and  a  child  in  half  an  JKHir — But, 
as  I  was  saying — you  sent  me  to  comfort  Mrs 
Molly — my  wife,  1  mean — but  what  d'ye  think, 
sir.?  -she  was  better  comforted  before  I  came. 

Flume.  As  how } 

Kite.  Why,  sir,  a  footman,  in  a  blue  livery, 
had  brought  her  ten  guineas  to  buy  her  baby- 
clothes. 

Flume.  Who,  in  t'le  name  of  wonder,  could 
send  them  ? 

Kite.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  whisper  that — Mrs  Syl- 
via. 

Flume.  Sylvia  !   generous  creature  ! 

Wor.  Sylvia !  impossible  ! 

Kite.  Here  are  the  guineas,  sir — I  took  the 
gold  as  part  of  my  wife's  portion.  Nay,  farther, 
sir,  she  sent  word  the  chiiil  should  be  taken  all 
imaginable  care  of,  and  that  she  intended  to  stand 
godmother.  The  same  footman,  as  I  was  coming 
to  you  with  this  news,  called  after  me,  and  toltl 
me,  that  his  lady  would  speak  with  me — I  went, 
and,  upon  hearing  that  you  were  come  to  town, 
she  gave  me  hal!-a-guinea  for  the  ne<vs,  and  or- 
dered me  to  tell  you,  that  Justice  Balance,  her 
father,  who  is  just  come  out  of  the  country,  would 
be  glad  to  see  you. 

Flume.  There's  a  girl  for  you.  Worthy ! — Is 
there  anything  of  woman  in  this?  no,  'tis  noble, 
generous,  manly  friendship.  Shew  me  another 
woman,  that  would  lose  an  inch  of  lier  preroga- 
tive that  way,  without  tears,  tits,  and  reproaches. 
The  c<mimon  jealousy  of  her  sex,  which  is  no- 
thii\g  but  their  avarice  of  pleasure,  she  despises, 
and  can  part  with  the  lover,  though  she  dies  for 
the  man — Come,  Worthy — where's  the  best  wine? 
for  there  I'll  (juarter. 

Wor.  Hoitoii  has  a  fresh  pipe  of  choice  Bar- 
celona, which  I  would  not  let  him  pierce  before, 
because  I  reserved  it  for  your  welconte  to  town. 

Flume.  Let's  away,  then — Mr  Kite,  go  to  the 
lady  with  my  humble  service,  and  tell  her,  I  shall 
only  refresh  a  liule,  and  wait  upon  her. 

Wor.  Hold,  Kite  ! — have  you  seen  the  other 
recruiting  captain  ? 

Kite.  No,  sir;  Fd  have  you  to  know  I  don't 
keep  such  company. 

Flume.  Another  !  who  is  lie  ? 

Wor.  My  rival,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  mosS 
unaccountable  fellmv — but  I'll  tell  you  more  as 
we  go.  \_Exeuiit. 

SCENE  II.— An  apartment. 

Melinda  and  Sylvia  7neeting. 

Mel.  Welcome  to  town,  cousin  Sylvia  !  [5a- 
lute.^  I  envied  you  your  retreat  in  the  country; 
for  Slirewsburv,  methinks,  and  all  yoin-  heads  of 
shires,  are  the  most  irregular  places  for  living. 
Here,  we  have  smoke,  scandal,  alVectation,  and 
pretension;   in  short,   every  thing   to  give   the 
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spleen — and  nothlni;  to  divert  it — then  the  air  is 
intoicraMc. 

Si/l.  Ul),  niiuiam  !  I  liavc  lieard  the  town  roni- 
nicnded  fur  its  air. 

Mel.  But  you  don't  consider,  Sylvia,  how  Ions; 
I  have  lived  in  it ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  that,  to 
a  lady,  the  least  nice  in  l;er  constitution,  nu  air 
can  he  jjood  above  half  a  year.  C'hans^e  of  air  I 
take  to  be  the  most  aa;reeable  of  any  variety  in  lite. 

Si/I.  As  you  say,  cousin  Melinda,  there  arc  se- 
veral sorts  of  ails. 

Mel.  I'sha  !  I  talk  only  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
or,  more  properly,  of  that  we  taste — Have  not 
you,  Sylvia,  found  a  vast  ditVcrence  iii  the  taste 
of  airs.' 

Sl/l.  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  the  vapours  a  sort  of 
air?  Taste  air!  you  niis;ht  as  \vell  tell  nie  I  may 
feed  upon  air !  but  prithee,  my  d(  ar  JMelinda, 
tlon't  put  on  such  an  air  to  me.  Your  education 
and  mine  were  just  the  same;  and  I  n member 
the  time  when  we  never  troubled  our  heads  about 
ail-,  but  when  the  sharp  air  from  tlu;  Welch 
mountains  made  our  tiiiij^ers  ache  in  a  cold  morn- 
injf  at  the  boardint:;-schonl. 

jl/f/.  Our  education,  cousin,  was  the  same,  but 
our  temperaments  had  nothing  alike ;  you  have 
the  constitution  of  an  horse. 

Si/l.  So  far  as  to  be  troubled  neither  with 
spleen,  cholic,  nor  vapours.  I  need  no  salts  for 
my  stomach,  no  hartshorn  for  my  head,  nor  wash 
for  my  complexion ;  I  can  tjallop  all  the  morning 
after  the  hunting-horn,  and  all  the  evening  after 
a  liddie.  In  short,  I  can  do  every  thing  with  my 
father,  but  drink  and  shoot  flying;  and  I  am  sure 
I  can  do  every  thing  my  mother  could,  were  I  put 
to  the  trial. 

Mel.  Yon  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  put  to't ; 
for  I  am  told  your  ca|itain  is  come  to  town. 

Syl.  Ay,  Melinda,  he  is  come;  and  I'll  take 
care  he  shan't  go — without  a  companion. 

Mel.  You  are  certainly  mad,  cousin. 

6j//.  '  And  there's  a  pleasure  in  being  mad, 
'  Which  none  but  madmen  know.' 

Mel.  Thou  poor  romantic  Quixotte  !  hast  thou 
the  vanity  to  imagine,  that  a  young,  sprightly  of- 
ficer, that  rambles  o'er  half  the  globe  in  half  a 
year,  can  confine  his  thoughts  to  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  a  country  justice,  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
world  ? 

.Sy/.  Psha !  what  care  I  for  his  thoughts?  I 
should  not  like  a  man  \\ith  confined  thoughts;  it 
shews  a  narrowness  of  soul.  In  short,  Melinda, 
I  think  a  petticoat  a  mighty  simple  thing,  and  I 
am  heartily  tired  of  niv  sex. 

Mel.  That  is,  you  are  tired  of  an  appendix  to 
our  sex,  that  you  can't  so  handsouielv  get  rifi  of 
in  petticoats  as  if  you  were  in  breeches.  O'  my 
c  jii'^cicDce,  Sylvia,  hndst  thon  been  a  man,  thon 
hadst  been  the  L'reatest  rake  in  C'lnistendoni ! 

Si/l.  1  should  have  endeavoured  to  know  the 
world,  which  a  n-.an  can  never  do  thor  -u'^lilv, 
without  half  a  hundred  friendships,  and  as  many 


amours.     But,  now  I  think  on't,  how  stands  your 
alTair  with  Mr  Worthy? 

jU(7.  He's  my  aversion. 

S;il.  N'apours  ! 

Mel.  W  hat  do  you  say,  madam  ? 

Si/l.  I  say  that  you  should  not  use  that  honest 
fellow  so  inhumanly  :  he's  a  gentleman  of  parts 
and  fortune ;  and,  besides  that,  he's  my  Plume's 
friend  ;  and,  by  all  that's  sacred,  if  you  don't  use 
him  better,  [  shall  expect  satisfaction. 

Mel.  Satisfaction  !  you  begin  to  fancy  your- 
self in  breeches  in  good  earnest — But,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  1  like  Worthy  the  worse  for  being  so 
intimate  with  your  capUiin  ;  for  I  take  him  to  be 
a  loose,  idle,  unmannerly  coxcomb. 

Syl.  Oh,  madam!  you  never  saw  him,  perhaps, 
since  you  were  mistress  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds :  you  only  knew  him,  when  you  were  ca- 
pitulating with  Worthy  for  a  settlement,  which, 
perhaps,  might  encourage  him  to  be  a  little  loose 
and  immanuerly  v\ith  you. 

Mel.  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ! 

Syl.  My  meaning  needs  no  interpretation,  ma- 
dam. 

Jl/(7.  Better  it  had,  madam  ;  for  methinks  you 
are  too  plain. 

Syl.  If  you  mean  the  plainness  of  my  person, 
I  think  your  ladyship's  as  plain  as  me  to  the  full. 

Mel.  Were  I  sure  of  that,  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  up  with  a  rakehelly  otiicer,  as  you  do. 

Si/l.  .\gain !  look'e,  madam ;  you  are  in  your 
ow  n  house. 

Mel.  And  if  you  had  kept  in  yours,  I  should 
hav  e  excused  you. 

Si/l.  Don't  be  troidiled,  madam;  I  sha'nt  desire 
to  have  my  visit  returned. 

Mel.  Ihe  soonei,  therefore,  you  make  an  end 
of  this,  the  better. 

Sifl.  I  am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  my  incli- 
nations; and  so,  madam,  your  humble  servant. 

[Exit. 

Mel.  Saucy  thing ! 

Enter  Lccy. 

ILncy.  W'hat's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Mel.  Did  not  you  see  the  proud  nothing,  liow 
she  swell'd  upon  the  arrival  ot  ;  '.i  lellow? 

Ltici).  Her  tellow  has  not  been  long  enough 
arrived  to  occasion  any  creat  swelling,  madam; 
I  don't  believe  she  has  seen  him  yet. 

Mel.  Nor  sha'nt,  if  1  can  help  it — Let  me  see 
— I  have  it — brin<:  me  pen  and  ink — Hold,  I'll 
go  write  in  mv  closet. 

Imcij.  An  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hope,  ma- 
dam? l^Presents  a  letter. 

Mel.  Who  sent  it? 

Lucy.  Your  captain,  madam. 

Mel.  He's  a  fool,  and  I'm  tir'd  of  him  :  send  it 
back,  unopened. 

J^uci/.  The  mcssenccr's  gone,  madam. 

Mel.  Then  how  >hould  I  send  an  answer?  Call 
hiai  back  iiuujediatclv,  while  I  go  write.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— An  Apartment. 

Enter  Justice  Balance  and  Plume. 

Bal.  Look'e,  captain,  give  us  but  blood  for  our 
money,  and  you  sha'nt  want  men. 

Plume.  Pray,  iVIr  Balance,  how  does  your  fair 
daughter? 

Bal.  Ah,  captain !  what  is  my  daup;hter  to  a 
marshal  oi'  France?  we're  upon  a  nobler  subject; 
I  want  to  have  a  particular  description  of  the 
battle  of  Hockstet. 

Plume.  Tlie  battle,  sir,  was  a  very  pretty  battle 
as  any  one  should  desire  to  see;  but  we  were  all 
so  intent  upon  victory,  that  we  never  minded  tlie 
battle:  all  that  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  our  ge- 
neral commanded  us  to  beat  the  French,  and  we 
did  so;  and,  if  he  pleases  but  to  say  the  word, 
we'll  do  it  again.  But  pray,  sir,  how  does  Mrs 
Sylvia  ? 

Bal.  Still  upon  Sylvia!  for  shame,  captain! 
you  are  engaged  already,  wedded  to  the  war: 
Victory  is  your  mistress,  and  'tis  below  a  soldier 
to  think  of  any  other. 

Plume.  As  a  mistress,  I  confess;  but  as  a 
friend,  Mr  Balance 

Bal.  Come,  come,  captain,  never  mince  the 
matter;  would  not  you  debauch  my  daughter,  if 
you  could? 

Plume.  How,  Sir !  I  hope  she  is  not  to  be  de- 
bauched. 

Bal.  Faith,  but  she  is,  sir ;  and  any  woman  in 
England,  of  her  age  and  complexion,  by  your 
youth  and  vigour.  Look'e,  captain,  once  I  was 
young,  and  once  an  otiicer,  as  you  are,  and  I  can 
guess  at  your  thoughts  now,  by  what  mine  were 
then;  and  I  remember  very  well,  that  I  would 
have  given  one  of  my  legs  to  have  deluded  the 
daughter  of  an  old  country  gentleman  like  me,  as 
I  was  then  like  you. 

Plume.  But,  sir,  was  that  country  gentleman 
your  friend  and  benefactor? 

Bal.  Not  much  of  that. 

Plume.  There  the  comparison  breaks  :  the  fa- 
vours, sir,  that 

Bal.  Pho,  pho!  I  hate  set  speeches:  if  I  have 
done  you  any  service,  captain,  it  was  to  please 
myself.  I  love  thee,  and  if  I  could  part  with  my 
girl,  you  should  have  her  as  soon  as  any  young 
fellow  I  know ;  but  I  hope  you  have  more  ho- 
nour than  to  quit  the  service,  and  she  more  pru- 
dence than  to  follow  the  camp;  but  she's  at  her 
own  disposal ;  she  has  fifteen  imndred  pounds  in 
her  pocket,  and  so — Sylvia,  Sylvia!  [Calls. 

Enter  Sylvia. 

Syl.  There  are  some  letters,  sir,  come  by  tlie 
post  froui  London :  I  left  them  upon  the  table  in 
your  closet. 
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Bal.  And  here  is  a  gentleman  from  Germany. 
{Presents  Plume  to  her.']  Captain,  you'll  excuse 
me;  I'll  go  read  my  letters,  and  wait  on  you. 

[Exit. 

Sifl.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  England. 

Plume.  You  are  indebted  to  me  a  tielcome, 
madam,  since  the  hopes  of  receiving  it  from  this 
fair  hand  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  seeing 
England. 

Si/l.  I  have  often  heard,  that  soldiers  were 
sincere;  may  I  venture  to  believe  public  re- 
port ? 

Pluine.  You  may,  when  'tis  backed  by  private 
insurance;  for,  I  swear,  madam,  by  the  honour 
of  my  profession,  that  whatever  dangers  I  went 
upon,  it  was  with  the  hope  of  making  myself 
more  worthy  of  your  esteem;  and  if  e\er  I  had 
thoughts  of  preserving  my  life,  'twas  for  the  plea- 
sure of  dying  at  your  feet. 

Si/l.  Well,  well,  you  shall  die  at  my  feet,  or 
where  you  will ;  but  you  know,  sir,  there  is  a 
certain  will  and  testament  to  be  made  before- 
hand. 

Plume.  ]My  will,  madam,  is  made  already,  and 
there  it  is;  and  if  you  please  to  open  that  parch- 
ment, «hich  was  drawn  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Hockstet,  you  will  find  whom  I  left  my 
heir. 

Syl.  Mrs  Sylvia  Balance — \Opens  the  will,  and 
reads.]  Well,  cantain,  this  is  a  handsome  and  ti 
substantial  compliment;  but  I  can  assure  you  I 
am  much  better  pleased  v.itli  the  bare  knowlediic 
of  your  intention,  than  I  should  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  your  Icgacv:  but,  methinks,  sir,  you 
should  have  left  something  to  your  little  boy  at 
the  Castle. 

Plume.  Tiiat's  home.  [Aside.]  My  little  boy! 
lack-a-day,  madam  !  that  alone  may  convince  you 
'twas  none  of  mine  :  why,  the  girl,  madam,  is  my 
Serjeant's  wife;  and  so  the  poor  creature  gave  out, 
that  [  v.as  tlie  father,  in  hopes  that  my  friends 
might  support  her  in  case  of  necessity. — That  was 
all,  madam. — JMy  boy  !  no,  no,  no ! 

Enter  a  servant. 

Scr.  Matlam,  my  master  has  received  some  ill 
news  from  London,  and  desires  to  speak  witii 
you  immediately,  and  he  begs  the  captain's  par- 
don, that  he  can't  v/ait  oft  him  as  he  promised. 

Plume.  Ill  news!  Heavens  avert  it!  nothing 
could  touch  me  nearer  than  to  see  that  generous, 
worthy  gentleman  arilictod.  I'll  leave  you  to 
comfort  him;  and  be  assured,  that  if  my  life  and 
fortune  can  be  any  way  serviceable  to  the  father 
of  my  Sylvia,  he  shall  freely  c(;inmand  both. 

Si/l.  ihe  necessity  must  "be  very  pressing,  that 
would  engage  mc  to  endanger  either. 

[Exeunt  severally. 
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SCENE  U.— Another  Apartment. 

Enter  Balance  and  Sylvia. 

Si/I.  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  sir;  per- 
haps my  brother  may  recover. 

i>'rt/.  We  have  but  httic  reason  to  expect  it ; 
the  (liator  ac(]iiuiiits  inc  here,  that  beturc  tliis 
comes  to  my  lumds,  he  fears  I  sliall  liave  no  sun 
—Poor  Owen  ! — l)Ut  tlie  decree  is  just;    I  was 

f)leascd  with  the  death  of  my  fatlier,  because  he 
eft  me  an  estate,  and  now  I  am  punished  vvith 
the  loss  of  an  heir  to  inherit  mine.  I  must  now 
look  upon  you  as  tlie  only  hope  of  my  family  ;  and 
I  expect  that  the  augmentation  of  your  fortune 
will  jii\e  you  fresh  thoughts  and  new  pros])ccts. 

Si/L  yiy  desire  in  bein<j;  punctual  in  my  obe- 
dience, requires  that  you  would  be  plain  in  your 
tonmiands,  sir. 

BaL  The  death  of  your  hrother  makes  you 
sole  heiress  to  my  estate,  which  you  know  is  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  :  this  fortune  i;ives 
you  a  fair  claim  to  quality  and  a  title  :  you  must 
set  a  just  value  upon  yourself,  and,  in  plain  terms, 
think  no  more  of  Captain  Plume. 

Si//.  You  have  often  commended  the  gentle- 
man, sir. 

/>'(//.  And  I  do  so  still;  he's  a  very  pretty  fel- 
low :  but,  though  I  liked  him  well  enoui^h  for  a 
bare  son-in-law,  I  don't  approve  of  him  for  an 
heir  to  my  estate  and  fauiily:  fifteen  hundred 
■pounds,  indeed,  I  mitht  trust  in  his  hands,  and  it 
might  do  the  young  fellow  a  kindness;  but — odd's 
my  life!  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  would 
ruin  him,  quite  turn  his  brain — A  captain  of  focjt 
v.onh  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  I  'tis  a  pro- 
digy in  nature ! 

Enter  a  servant. 

Scr.  Sir,  here's  one  with  a  letter  below  for 
■your  wi>rship;  but  he  will  deliver  it  into  no  hands 
but  your  own. 

Ba/.  Come,  sIicav  me  the  messenger. 

[Exit  itith  servant. 

S^L  Make  the  dispute  between  love  and  duty, 
and  I  am  Prince  Prettyman  exactly. — If  my  bro- 
ther dies,  ah,  poor  brother!  if  he  lives,  ah,  poor 
sister!  It  is  bad  both  ways.  I'll  try  it  again — 
I'ollow  my  own  inclinations,  and  l)rfiik  my  fa- 
ther's heart,  or  obey  his  commands,  and  break 
my  f)vvnr  Worse  and  worse.  Suppose  I  take  it 
thus :  A  moderate  fortune,  a  pretty  fellow,  and 
a  pad  ;  or,  a  fine  estate,  a  coacli-and-six,  and  an 
ass.f — That  will  never  do  neitlu  r. 

Enter  Balance  and  a  servant.' 

Bal.  Put  four  horses  to  the  coach.  [To  a  sej-- 
tart,  who  i!oes  out.]  Ho,  Sylvia! 

S,,/.  Sir.  ■■ 

But.  How  old  were  you,  when  your  mother 
die.l? 

i>j//.  So  young,  that  I  don't  rciucmbcr  I  ever 


had  one;  and  you  have  been  so  careful,  so  in- 
dulgent, to  me  since,  that  indeed  I  never  wanted 
one. 

Ba/.  Have  I  ever  denied  you  any  thing  you 
asked  of  me  f 

Si//.  Never,  that  I  remember. 

Ba/.  Jhcn,  Sylvia,  I  must  be<:,  tiiat,  once  in 
your  life,  you  v^ould  grant  me  a  favour. 

Si//.  Why  should  you  question  it,  sir  ? 

Bal.  I  don't;  but  I  would  rather  counsel  than 
command.  [  don't  propose  this  with  the  autho- 
rity of  a  parent,  but  as  the  advice  of  your  friend, 
that  you  would  take  the  coach  this  moment,  and 
go  into  the  country. 

Si//.  Does  this  advice,  sir,  proceed  fnjm  the 
contents  of  the  letter  you  received  just  now? 

Ba/.  No  matter;  I  will  be  with  you  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  give  you  my  reasons — but, 
before  you  go,  1  expect  you  will  make  mc  one  so- 
lenm  promise. 

Si//.  Prop(jse  the  thing,  sir. 

jB«/.  That  you  will  never  dispose  of  yourself 
to  any  man,  without  my  consent. 

Si//.  I  promise. 

Bu/.  Very  well ;  and  to  be  even  with  you,  I 
promise  I  never  will  dispose  of  you,  without  your 
own  consent:  and  so,  Sylvia,  the  coach  is  ready. 
Farewell — [Leads  her -to  the  dour,  and  returns.^ 
— Now,  she's  gone,  I'll  examine  the  contents  of 
this  letter  a  little  nearer. 

[  Reads. 
'Siu, 

'  My  intimacy  witli  iNIr  Worthy  has  drawn  a 
'  secret  tVom  him,  that  he  had  from  his  friend 
'  captain  Plume;  and  my  friendship  and  relation 
'  to  your  family,  oblige  me  to  give  you  timely  no- 
'  tice  of  it.  The  captain  has  dishonourable  de- 
'  signs  upon  my  cousin  Sylvia.  Evils  of  this  na- 
'  ture  are  more  easily  prevented,  than  amended  ; 
'  and  that  you  would  immediately  send  my  cou- 
'  sin  into  the  coimtry,  is  the  advice  of, 
'  Sir,  your  humble  sei'vant, 

'  Melinda.' 
Why,  tlie  devil's  in  the  yoinig  fellows  of  this  age! 
they  are  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my 
time :  liad  he  made  my  daughter  a  w  hore,  and 
foreswore  it,  like  a  gentleman,  I  could  almost 
have  pardoned  it;  but  to  tell  tales  before-hand  is 
monstrous.  Hang  it !  I  can  fetch  down  a  wood- 
cock, or  a  snipe,  and  why  not  a  hatand  a  cockade  ? 
I  have  a  case  of  good  pistols,  and  have  a  good 
mind  to  try. 

Enter  Worthy, 

Worthy  !  your  servant. 

]]'or.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  to  be  the  messenger  of  ill 
news. 

Ba/.  I  apprehend  it,  sir ;  yon  liaA  e  heard  that 
my  son  Owen  is  past  recovery. 

Tl  or.  !\Iv  letters  say  he's  dead,  sir. 

Ba/.   Ik's  haj)py,  and  I  am   satisfied:   The 
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stroke  of  Heavea  I  can  bear;  but  injuries  from 
men,  Mr  Worthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 

Wor.  I  hope,  sir,  you're  under  no  apprehen- 
sions of  wrong  from  any  body  ? 

Bal.  You  know  I  ou^iht  to  be. 

Wor.  You  wrong  my  honour  in  believing  I 
could  know  any  tiling  to  your  prejudice,  without 
resenting  it  as  much  as  you  should. 

Bal.  This  letter,  sir,  which  I  tear  in  pieces  to 
conceal  the  person  that  sent  it,  informs  me  that 
Plume  has  a  design  upon  Syh  ia,  and  that  you  are 
privy  to  it. 

Wor.  Nay,  then,  sir,  I  must  do  myself  justice 
ana  endeavour  to  find  out  the  author. —  \Takef< 
lip  a  bit.] — Sir,  I  know  the  hand,  and,  if  you  re- 
fuse to  discover  the  contents,  Melinda  shall  tell 
xne. 

[Goiiig. 

Bal.  Hold,  sir  !  the  contents  I  have  told  you 
already;  only  with  this  circumstance,  that  her  in- 
timacy with  Mr  VVorthy  had  drawn  the  secret 
from  him. 

Wor.  Her  intimacy  with  me  !  Dear  sir  !  Let 
me  pick  up  the  pieces  of  this  letter,  'twill  give 
me  such  a  pou  cr  over  her  pride,  to  have  her  own 

an  intimacy   under   her   hand This  was  the 

luckiest  accident ! — [Gathering  np  the  letter.] — 
The  aspersion,  sir,  was  nothing  but  malice,  the 
effect  of  a  little  quarrel  between  her  and  Mrs 
Sylvia. 

Bal.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir  } 

^^  or.  Her  maid  ga\e  me  the  history  of  part  of 
the  battle,  just  now,  as  she  overheard  it :  But  I 
hope,  sir,  your  daughter  has  sutfered  nothing  up- 
on the  account .'' 

Bal.  No,  no,  poor  girl  ;  she's  so  afflicted  with 
the  news  of  her  brother's  death,  that,  to  avoid 
company,  she  besaed  leave  to  so  into  the  coun- 
try. ^  _      ""^ 

Wor.  And  is  she  gone  ? 

Bal.  I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so  pres- 
sing :  the  coach  went  from  the  door  the  minute 
before  you  came. 

Wor.  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  sir  !  I  find  her 
fortune  will  give  her  the  same  airs  with  Melinda, 
and  then  Plume  and  I  may  laugh  at  one  another. 

Bal.  Like  enough  ;  women  are  as  subject  to 
pride  as  men  are  ;  and  why  mayn't  great  women, 
US  well  as  great  men,  forget  their  old  acquaint- 
ance.?  But  come,  where's  this  young  fellow?-  I 
love  him  so  well,  it  would  break  the  heart  of  me 

to  think  him  a  rascal 1  am  glad  my  daughter's 

gone  fairly  off,  though — \_Aiiide.] — Wlierc  does 
the  captain  quarter  ? 

Wor.  At  Horton's ;  I  am  to  meet  him  there 
two  hours  hence,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  your 
company. 

Bal.  Your  pardon,  dear  Worthy  !  I  must  al- 
low a  day  or  two  to  the  death  ol"  my  son  ;  after- 
wards, I'm  yours  over  a  bottle,  or  liow  you  will. 

Wor.  Sic,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

\^E.xcv.nt  apart. 


SCENE  III.— The  street. 

Enter  Kite,  with  Costar  Pearmain  in  one 
hand,  and  Thomas  Appletree  in  the  other, 
drunk. 


Kite  sings. 

Our  ^prcntiee  Tom  may  now  refuse 
To  zvipe  his  scoundrel  master  s  shoes, 
For  jiow  he^s  free  to  sing  and  plai/ 

Over  the  hills  and  for  uuai/. Over,  &c. 

[The  mob  sing  the  chorus, 

We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives, 
Bti  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives. 
That  scold  and  braul  both  night  and  dau. 
Over  the  hills  and  for  audi/. Over,  &c. 

Kite.  Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiers  live  !  drink, 
sing,  dance,  play — we  live,  us  one  should  say — • 
we  live — 'tis  impossible  to  tell  how  we  live — we 
are  all  princes — why — why,  you  are  a  king — you 
are  an  emperor,  and  I'm  a  prince — now — an't 
we  ? 

Tho.  No,  Serjeant ;  I'll  be  no  emperor. 

Kite.  No  ! 

Tho.  I'll  be  a  justice  of  peace. 

Kite.  A  justice  of  peace,  man  ! 

27/0.  Aye,  wauns,  will  I  ;  for,  since  this  pres- 
sing act,  they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  un- 
der the  sun. 

Kite.  Done;  you  are  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
you  are  a  king ;  and  I  am  a  duke,  and  a  rum 
duke,  an't  I } 

Cos.  Aye,  but  I'll  be  no  king. 

Kite.  VVhat,  then? 

Cos.  I'll  be  a  queen. 

Kite.  A  queen  ! 

Cos.  Aye,  of  England,  that's  greater  than  any 
king  of  them  all. 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  faith  !  Huzza  for  the 
queen  ! — [Huz:a.] — But,  haik'e,  you,  Mr  Jus- 
tice, and  you,  Mr  Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the 
king's  picture? 

Both.  No,  no,  no  ! 

Kite.  I  wonder  at  that ;  I  have  two  of  them 
set  in  gold,  and  as  like  his  majesty,  God  bless  the 
mark  !  see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[TlaA'es  two  broad  pieces  out  of  his  pocket  ; 
presents  one  to  each. 

Tho.  The  wonderful  works  of  nature  ! 

\^Looking  at  if. 

Cos.  What's  this  written  about  ?  Here's  n 
posy,  I  believe.  Ca-ro-lus?  What's  that,  Ser- 
jeant ? 

Kite.  O  !  Carolus  !  Why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for 
king  George  ;  that's  ail. 

Cos.  'lis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scollard  ! — Ser- 
jeant, will  you  part  with  this?  I'll  buy  it  of  you, 
if  it  coinc  within  the  compass  of  a  crown. 
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Kilr.  A  crown  !  never  talk  of  Imying;  'tis  tlu' 
same  tiling;  among  friends,  yon  know  ;  I'll  pre- 
sent ttiem  to  ve  both  :  yon  sliail  liivc  me  as  pooil 
a  thiiiE:.  Pnt  tlicm  up,  and  rcmemher  your  old 
friend  when  1  am  ovtr  t!ie  hills  and  far  away. 

[T/icy  sing,  and  put  up  the  monet/. 

Enter  Plume,  singing. 

Over  the  hil/s  and  over  the  main. 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  S/iain  ; 
The  liing  commands^  and  tce'll  obej/, 
Over  the  hills  and  Jar  uuay. 

Come  on,  my  men  of  mirth ;  away  with  it ;  I'll 
make  one  among  ve.  Who  are  these  heartv 
lads? 

Kite.  Off  with  your  hats ;  'ounds !  ofT  with 
your  hats;  this  is  the  captain,  the  captain  ! 

77/0.  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now,  mun. 

Cos.  Aye,  and  lieutenant-captains,  too.  'Sflesh ! 
I'll  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tho.  And  I'se  scarcely  d'ofV  mine  for  any  cap- 
tain in  Enj^land.     jNly  vttlier's  a  freeholder. 

Plume.  Who  are  thiose  jolly  lads,  serjeant? 

Kite.  A  couple  of  honest,  hra\e  fellows,  that 
are  willing  to  serve  the  kinsi :  I  have  entertained 
them,  just  now,  as  volunteers  under  your  ho- 
nour's command. 

Flume.  And  good  entertainment  tliey  shall 
liave :  volunteers  arc  the  men  I  want;  those  are 
the  men  fit  to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals. 

Cos.  Wounds,  Tummas,  what's  this  .''  Are  you 
listed  ? 

Tho.  Flesh  !  not  I :  arc  you,  Costar  ? 

Cos.  Wounds  !  not  I. 

Kite.  What  !  Not  listed  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  very 
good  jest,  i'faith  ! 

Cos'.  Come,  Tummas,  we'll  go  home. 

Tho.  Aye,  aye,  come. 

Kite,  liome  !  for  shame,  gentlemen;  behave 
yourselves  better  before  your  captain.  Dear 
'J'nmmas,  honest  Costar  ! 

Tho.  No,  no,  we'll  be  gone. 

Kite.  Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  stay ;  I 
place  you  both  ccntinels  in  this  place  for  two 
hours,  to  watch  the  motion  of  St  Mary's  clock, 
you — and  you  the  motion  of  St  Chad's ;  and  he 
that  dares  stir  from  his  post,  till  he  be  relieved, 
shall  have  my  sword  in  his  guts  tlie  next  minute. 

Plume.  VVhat's  the  matter,  serjeant .''  I'm 
afraid  you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kile.  I'm  too  mild,  sir;  ihey  disohcy  com- 
mand, sir;  "and  one  of  them  should  be  shot  for 
an  example  to  the  other. 

Cos.  Shot  !  Tunnnas? 

Plume.  Come,  gentlemen,  what's  tlic  matter  ? 

Tho.  We  don't  know;  the  noble  serjeant  is 
pleased  to  be  in  a  passion,  sir — but 

Kite.  They  disobey  command  ;  they  deny  their 
being  listed. 

Tho.   Nay,  serjeant,  we  don't  downright  deny 


it,  neither;  that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing shot ;  but  we  humbly  conceive,  in  a  civil 
way,  and  begging  your  worship's  pardon,  that  we 
may  go  home. 

Plume.  That's  easily  known.  Have  either  of 
you  received  any  of  the  king's  n\oney  ? 

Cos.  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 

Kite.  They  have  each  of  them  received  onc- 
and-twenty  shillings,  and  'tis  now  in  their  pock- 
ets. 

Cos.  W'ounds  !  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pock- 
et but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to  be  list- 
ed, and  shot  into  the  bargain. 

Tho.  And  I :  look  ye,  here,  sir. 

Cos.  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture  that  the 
serjeant  gave  me,  just  now. 

Kite.  See  there,  a  guinea,  one-and-twenty  shil- 
lings ;  t'other  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Plume.  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen  ;  the 
goods  are  found  upon  you  :  those  pieces  of  gold 
are  worth  one-and-twenty  shillings,  each. 

Cos.  So  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  one-and-twen- 
ty shillings  in  Latin. 

Tho.  'lis  the  same  thing  in  Greek  ;  for  we  are 
listed. 

Cos.  Flesh  !  But  we  an't,  Tummas ;  I  desire 
to  be  carried  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

[^Captain  and  serjeant  whisper  the  ichile. 

Plume.  Twill  never  do.  Kite — your  damned 
tricks  will  ruin  me  at  last — I  won't  lose  the  fel- 
lows, though,  if  I  can  help  it — Well,  gentlemen, 
there  nuist  be  some  trick  in  this  ;  my  serjeant  of- 
fers to  take  his  oath,  that  you  are  fairly  listed. 

T'ho.  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you  soldiers 
have  more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other  folks  ; 
but,  for  me,  or  neighbour  Costar  here,  to  take 
such  an  oath,  'twould  be  downright  perjuration. 

Pli/me.  Look'e,  rascal,  yf)u  villain  !  If  I  find, 
that  you  have  imposed  upon  these  two  honest 

fellows,  I'll  trample  you  to  death,  you  dog 

Come,  how  was't.^ 

Tho.  Nay,  then,  we'll  speak.  Your  serjeant, 
as  you  say,  is  a  rogue,  an't  like  your  worship, 
begging  your  worship's  pardon — and — 

Cost.  Nay, Tummas,  let  me  speak;  you  know 
I  can  read.  And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those  two 
pieces  of  money  for  pictures  of  the  king,  by  way 
of  a  present. 

Plume.  How  !  by  way  cf  a  present  1  the  son 
of  a  whore  !  I'll  ti-ach  him  to  abuse  honest  fel- 
lows like  you!  scoundrel!  rogue!  villain! 

[Beats  off  the  serjeant,  and  follozes. 

Both.  O  brave,  noble  captain  !  huzza  !  A  brave 
cajHain,  faith  ! 

Cos.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a 
beating.  This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever  saw 
— Wounds  !  I  have  a  montii's  mind  to  go  with 
him. 

Enter  Plvme. 
Plume.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest  fel- 
lows as  you — Look'e,  gentlemen,  1  love  a  pretty 
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fellow;  I  come  among  you  as  an  ofiicer,  to  list 
soldiers,  not  as  a  kidnapper,  to  steal  slaves. 

Cost.  Mind  that,  Tuuinias. 

Plume.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me  but  as 
I  went  myself;  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  you,  or 
you  may  do ;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket, 
and  now  I  command  a  company. 

Tho.  Mind  that,  Costar.     A  sweet  gentleman ! 

Plume.  'Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  an 
advantage  of  you  ;  the  king's  money  was  in  your 
pockets ;  my  serjeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath 
you  were  listed ;  but  I  scorn  to  do  a  base  thing; 
you  are  both  of  you  at  your  liberty. 

Cost.     Thank  you,    noble  captain  ! 'icod  ! 

I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so 
linely. 

T/io.  Aye,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in 
this  mind ! 

Plume.  Come,  my  lads,  one  tiling  more  I'll 
tell  you  :  you're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and 
the  army  is  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  ever  : 
every  man  has  his  lot,  and  you  have  yours : 
what  think  you  of  a  purse  of  French  gold  out  of 
a  monsieur's  pocket,  after  you  have  dashed  out 
his  brains  with  the  butt-end  of  your  fire-lock  ? 
eh? 

Cost.  Wauns  !  I'll  have  it.  Captain — give  me 
a  shilling;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costar  !  do'na  :  be  advised. 

Plume.  Here,  my  hero ;  here  are  two  guineas 
for  thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for 
thee. 

T/io.  Do'na  take  it;  do'na,  dear  Costar! 

[Cries,  and  pulls  back  his  arm. 
''    Cost.    I    wuU — I    wull — VVaunds !    my  mind 

gives  me  that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself 

I  take  your  money,  sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentle- 
man. 


Plume.  Give  me  thy  hand,  and  now  you  and 
I  will  travel  the  world  o'er,  and  command  it 
wherever  we  tread — Bring  your  friend  vvitii  you, 
if  you  can.  [Aside. 

Cost.  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part? 

Tho  No,  Costar,  I  cannot  leave  thee — Come, 
captain,  I'll  e'en  go  along,  too ;  and  if  you  have 
two  honester,  simpler  lads  in  your  company,  than 
we  two  have  been,  I'll  say  no  more. 

Plume.  Here,  my  lad.  [Gives  him  fnonei/.] 
Now,  your  name  ? 

Tho.  Tummas  Appletree. 

Plume.  And  yours  } 

Cost.  Costar  Pearmain. 

Plume.  Well  said,  Costar  !   Born  where  ? 

Tho.  Both  in  Herefordshire. 

Plume.  Very  well.  Courage,  my  lads— — 
Now  we'll— [&'«^.5.] 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Courage,  boi/s,  it  is  one  to  ten 
But  we  return  all  geiitlemen  : 
While  conquering  colours  xce  display, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 


Kite,  take  care  of  them. 


[Exit, 


Enter  Kitf. 


Kite.  An't  you  a  couple  of  pretty  fellows, 
now  !  Here  you  have  complained  to  the  captain, 
I  am  to  be  turned  out,  and  one  of  you  will 
be  Serjeant.  Which  of  you  is  to  have  my  hal- 
berd ? 

Both  Pec.  I. 

Kite.  So  you  shall — in  your  guts — March,  you 
sons  of  whores ! 

[Beats  them  off". 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Market-place. 

Enter  Plume  and  WoRxny. 

Wor.  1  CANNOT  forbear  admiring  the  equality 
of  our  two  fortunes :  we  love  two  ladies ;  they 
meet  us  half  way,  and  just  as  we  were  upon  the 
point  of  leaping  into  their  arms,  fortune  drops  in 
their  laps,  pride  possesses  theii  hearts,  a  masgot 
fills  their  heads,  madness  takes  them  by  the  tails ; 
they  snort,  kick  up  their  heels,  and  away  they 
run. 

Plume.  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon  the 
shore — a  couple  of  poor  melancholy  monsters — 
What  shall  we  do? 

Wor.  I  have  a  trick  for  mine ;  the  letter,  you 
know,  and  the  fortune-teller. 

Plume.  And  I  have  a  trick  for  mine. 

Wor.  What  is't  ? 

Plume.  I'll  never  think  of  her  again. 


Wor.  No  ! 

Plume.  No  ;  I  think  myself  above  administer- 
ing to  the  pride  of  any  woman,  were  she  worth 
t\\elve  thousand  a-year,  and  I  han't  the  vanity  to 
helieve  I  shall  gain  a  lady  worth  twelve  hundred, 
ihe  generous,  good-natured  Sylvia,  in  her  smock, 
I  admire ;  but  the  haughty  and  scornful  Sylvia, 
with  her  fortune,  I  despise — What !  sneak  out  of 
town,  and  not  so  much  as  a  word,  a  line,  a  com- 
pliment !  '.Sdeatli  !  how  far  olT  does  she  live  ?  I'll 
go  and  break  her  windows. 

Wor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  aye,  and  the  window-bars, 
too,  to  come  at  her.  Come,  come,  friend  ;  no 
more  of  your  rough  military  airs. 

Enter  Kite. 
Kite.  Captain,  captain  !  Sir,  look  yonder,  she's 
a-coming  this  way.     'Tis  the  prettiest,  cleanest, 
little  tit  ! 
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Plume.  Now,  Wortliy,  to  shew  you  how  mucli 
I'm  ill  love — here  slic  comes.  But,  Kite,  what  is 
that  threat  couuti  v-tcllirv  with  her  ? 

Kill.  1  Ciui't  tell,  sir. 

Enter  Hose,  folloued  bi/  her  brother  Bri.LOCK, 
nith  chickens  oa  her  arm,  in  a  basket. 

Rose.  Buy  chickens,  young  and  tender  chick- 
ens, young  and  tender  chickens. 

P/«wc.  Heie,  you  chickens  ! 

llosc.  Who  calls? 

Plume.  Come  hither,  pretty  maid  ! 

Pose.  Will  you  please  to  buy,  sir? 

Wor.  Yes,  child,  we'll  both  buy. 

Plume.  Nay,  Worthy,  that's  not  fair;  market 

for  yourself Come,   child,  I'll  buy   all   you 

have. 

Rose.  Then  all  1  have  is  at  your  service. 

[Curtesies. 

Wor.  Then  must  I  shift  for  myself,  I  find. 

[Exit  Wou. 

Plume.  Let  me  sec  ;  young  and  tender  you 
sav  ?  [Chucks  her  under  the  chin. 

Rose.  As  ever  you  tasted  in  your  life,  sir. 

Plume.  Come,  1  must  examine  your  basket  to 
the  bottom,  my  dear  ! 

Rose.  Nay,  lor  that  matter,  put  in  your  liand  ; 
feel,  sir ;  1  warrant  my  ware  is  as  good  as  any  in 
the  market. 

Plume.  And  I'll  buy  it  all,  child,  were  it  ten 
times  more. 

Rose.  1  can  fnrni:-h  you. 

Piume.  Come,  then,  we  won't  quarrel  about 
tlie  price ;  they're  fine  birds — Pray,  wh.at's  your 
name,  pretty  creature  ? 

Rose.  Rose,  sir.  My  father  is  a  farmer  within 
three  short  miles  o'  the  town  :  we  keep  this  mar- 
ket ;  I  sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  butter,  and  my 
brother  Bullock,  there,  sells  corn. 

Bui.  Come,  sister,  haste  ;  we  shall  be  late 
home.  [Whistles  about  the  stage. 

Plume.  Kite  !  [Tips  him  the  wink,  he  returns 
j7.]  Pretty  Mrs  Hose — you  have;  let  me  see; 
Jiow  many  ? 

Jio.se.  A  dozen,  sir,  and  they  are  richly  worth 
a  crown. 

Bui.  Come,  Ruose  ;  I  sold  fifty  strake  of  bar- 
ley to-day  in  half  this  time  ;  but  you  will  higgle 
and  hii'gle  for  a  penny  more  than  the  cunnnodity 
is  worth. 

Rose.  What's  tliat  to  you,  oaf?  I  can  make 
as  much  cut  of  a  groat  as  you  can  out  of  four- 
pence,  I'm  sure — The  gentleman  bids  fair,  and 
\\  hen  I  meet  with  a  chapman  I  know  how  to 
make  the  best  of  him — And  so,  sir,  I  say,  for  a 
trown-piecc,  the  bargain's  yours. 

plume.  Here's  a  guinea,  my  dear  ! 

Rose.  I  can't  change  your  money,  sir. 

Plume.  Indeed,  indeed,  but   you  can my 

lodging  is  hard  by,    chicken  !    and  we'll    make 

chauiic  there.  [Goes  off,  shcfollons  him. 

Kite.  So,  sir,  as  1  was  telling  you,  I  have  seen 


one  of  these  hussars  cat  up  a  ravelin  for  his 
brcaklast,  and  aiterwards  pick  his  teeth  with  a 
palisado. 

Bui.  Ay,  you  soldiers  see  very  strange  things; 
but  prav,  sir,  what  is  a  rabelin  r 

Kite.  Why,  'tis  like  a  modern  minced  pic,  but 
the  I  rust  is  confounded  hard,  and  the  plumbs 
are  somewhat  hard  of  digestion. 

Bui.  Then  your  palisado — pray  what  may  he 
iin  ?  Come,  Ruose,  pray  ha'  done. 

Kite.  Your  palisado  is  a  pretty  sort  of  bod- 
kin, about  the  thickness  of  my  leg. 

Bui.  That's  a  rib,  I  believe.  [Asidc^  Eh  ! 
whereas  Ruose?  Ruose,  Ruose  !  S'tlesh  !  where's 
Ruose  gone  ? 

Kite.  She's  gone  with  the  captain. 

Bui.  The  captain  !  wouns  !  there's  no  pres- 
sing of  women,  sure. 

Kile.  But  there  is,  sure. 

Bui,  If  the    captain  shoul'd  press  Ruose,    I 

should  be  ruined Which    way  went  she? 

Oh  !  the  de\il  take  yourrabelins  and  pahsadoes! 

[Eril  But. 

Kite.  You  shall  be  better  acquainted  with 
them,  honest  Bullock,  or  I  shall  miss  of  ray  aim. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Wor.  Why  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow  in 
nature  to  your  captain  ;  admirable  in  vour  way,  I 
find. 

Kite.  Yes,  sir,  I  untlerstand  my  business,  I 
will  say  it. 

Wor.  How  came  you  so  qualified  ? 

Kite.  You  nmst  know,  sir,  I  was  born  a  gipsy, 
and  Ijrefl  among  that  crew,  till  I  was  ten  years 
old;. there,  I  learned  anting  and  lying  :  I  was 
bought  iVom  my  mother  Cleopatra  by  a  certam 
nobleman  for  three  pistoles;  there,  \  learned  im- 
pudence and  pim[)ing  :  I  was  turned  off  for 
wearing  my  lord's  linen,  and  drinking  my  lady's 
ratalia,  and  turned  baililV's  follower  ;  there, 
I  learned  bullying  and  swearing  :  I  at  last  got 
into  the  army;  and  there,  I  learned  whoring  and 
drinking — so  that  if  your  worship  pleases  to 
cast  up  the  whole  sum,  viz.  canting,  lying,  im- 
pudence, pimpius:,  bullying,  swearing,  whoring, 
drinking,  and  a  halberd,  you  will  find  the  sum 
total  amount  to  a  recruiting  Serjeant. 

Wor.  And  pray,  what  induced  you  to  turn 
soldier? 

Kile.  Hunger  and  ambition.  The  fears  of 
starving,  and  hopes  of  a  truncheon,  led  me  along 
to  a  gentleman  with  a  fair  tongue,  and  fair  peri- 
wig, who  loaded  me  with  promi-ics ;  but,  'gad, 
it  was  the  lightest  load  that  ever  I  felt  in  my 
life He  promised  to  advance  me,  and  in- 
deed ho  did  so — to  a  garret  in  the  Savoy.  I 
asked  him  why  he  put  me  in  prison  ?  he  called 
me  lying  dog,  and  said  I  was  in  garrison  ;  and 
indeed  'tis  a  garrison  that  may  hold  out  till  doom- 
sday before  I  should  desire  to  take  it  again. 
But  here  comes  Justice  Balance, 
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Enter  Balance  and  Bullock, 

Ba/.  Here  you,  serjeant,  where's  your  captain? 
liere's  a  poor  foolish  fellow  comes  clamourirm  to 
me  with  a  complaint,  that  your  captain  has  pres- 
sed his  sister.  Do  you  know  any  tiling  of  this 
matter,  Worthy  ? 

Wor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  know  his  sister  is  gone 
with  Plume  to  his  lodging  to  sell  him  some 
chickens. 

Bal.  Is  that  all }  the  fellow's  a  fool. 

Bid.  I  know  that,  an't  like  your  worship ;  but 
if  your  worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a  warrant  to 
bring  her  before  your  worship  for  fear  of  the 
worst. 

Bah  Thou'rt  mad,  fellow;  thy  sister's  safe 
enough. 

Kite.  I  hope  so,  too.  \^Aside. 

Wor.  Ilast  thou  no  more  sense,  fellow,  than 
to  believe,  that  the  captain  can  list  women  ? 

Bui.  I  know  not  whether  they  list  them,  or 
what  they  do  with  them;  but  I'm  sure  they  carry 
as  many  women  as  men  with  them  out  of  the 
country. 

Bal.  But  how  came  you  not  to  go  along  with 
your  sister  ? 

Bui  Lord,  sir,  I  thought  no  more  of  her 
going,  than  I  do  of  the  day  I  shall  die  :  but 
this  gentleman  here,  not  suspecting  any  hurt 
neither,  I  believe — you  thought  no  harm,  friend, 
did  you  ? 

Kite.  Lack-a-day,  sir,  not  I only  that  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow. 

Bal.  I  begin  to  smell  powder.  Well,  friend, 
but  what  did  that  gentleman  with  you  ? 

Bui.  Why,  sir,  he  entertained  me  with  a 
fine  story  of  a  great  sea-fight  between  the 
Hungarians,  I  think  it  was,  and  the  wild  Irish. 

Kite.  And  so,  sir,  while  we  were  in  the  heat 
of  battle the  captain  carried  off  the  baggage. 

Bal.  Serjeant,  go  along  with  this  fellow  to 
your  captain,  give  him  rny  humble  ser\  ice,  and 
desire  him  to  discharge  the  wench,  though  he  has 
listed  her. 

Bui.  Ay,  and  if  she  ben't  free  for  that,  he 
shall  have  another  man  in  her  place. 

Kite.  Comf,  honest  friend.    You  shall  go  to 

my  quarters,  instead  of  the  captain's.         [Aside. 

\^Exeunt  Kn^and  Bui.lock. 

Bal.  We  must  get  this  mad  captain  his  com- 
plement of  men,  and  send  him  packing,  else  he'll 
over-run  the  country. 

Wor.  You  see,  sir,  how  little  he  values  your 
daughter's  disdain. 

Bal.  I  like  him  the  better :  I  was  just  such 
another  fellow  at  his  age  : — But  how  goes  your 
affair  with  Melinrla  ? 

Wor.  \c\y  slowly.  My  mistress  has  got  a 
captain,  too;  but  such  a  captain! — as  I  live,  yon- 
der he  comes  I 

Bal.  Who,  that  bluff  fellow  in  the  sasli?  I 
don't  know  iiim. 


Wor.  But  I  engage  he  knows  you ,  and  every 
body,  at  first  sight;  his  impudence  were  a  pro- 
digy, were  not  his  ignorance  proportionable.  He 
has  the  most  universal  acquaintance  of  any  man 
living,  for  he  won't  be  alone,  and  nobody  will 
keep  him  company  twice :  then  he's  a  Ciesar 
among  the  women— veni,  vidi,  vici,  that's  all.  If 
he  has  but  talked  with  the  maid,  he  swears  he 
has  lain  with  the  mistress :  but  the  most  sur- 
prising part  of  his  character  is  his  memory,  which 
is  the  most  prodigious,  and  the  most  trilling,  in 
the  world. 

Bal.  I  have  known  another  acquire  so  much 
by  ti-avel,  as  to  tell  you  the  names  of  most  places 
in  Europe,  with  their  distances  of  miles,  leagues, 
or  hours,  as  punctually  as  a  post-boy ;  but,  for 
any  thing  else,  as  ignorant  as  the  horse  that  car- 
ries the  mail. 

Wor.  This  is  your  man,  sir ;  add  but  the  tra- 
veller's privilege  of  lying,  and  even  that  he 
abuses  :  this  is  the  picture ;  behold  the  life. 

Enter  Brazex. 

Braz.  Mr  Worthy,  I'm  your  servant,  and  so 
forth —  Hark'e,  my  dear  ! 

Wor.  Whispering,  sir,  before  company,  is  not 
manners ;  and,  when  nobody's  bv,  'tis  foolish. 

Braz.  Company  !  niurt  d:'.  ma  vie  .'  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon — who  is  he  ? 

Wor.  Ask  him. 

Braz.  So  I  will.  My  dear !  I  am  vour  ser- 
vant, and  so  forth — Your  name,  my  dear  ! 

Bal.  Very  laconic,  sir. 

Braz.  Laconic  !  a  very  good  name,  truly  !     I 

have  known  several  of  the  Laconics  abroad 

Poor  Jack  Laconic  !  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Landen.  I  remember,  that  he  had  a  blue 
ribband  in  his  hat  that  verv  day,  and  after  he 
fell,  we  found  a  piece  of  neat's  tongue  in  his 
pocket. 

Bal.  Pray,  sir,  did  the  French  attack  us,  or 
we  them,  at  Landen  ? 

Braz.  The  French  attack  us !  Oons,  sir,  are 
you  a  Jacobite  ? 

Bal.   Why  that  question .? 

Braz.  Because  none  but  a  Jacobite  could 
think  that  the  French  durst  attack  us — No,  sir, 
we  attacked  them  on  the — I  have  reason  to  re- 
member the  time,  fin*  I  had  two-and-twenty 
horses  killed  under  me  that  day. 

Wor.  Then,  sir,  you  must  have  rid  mighty 
hard. 

Bal.  Or,  perhaps,  sir,  like  my  countrymen, 
ycu  rid  upon  half  a  dozen  horses  at  once. 

Braz.  What  do  ye  mean,  gentlemen?  I  tell 
you  tliey  were  killed,  all  torn  to  pieces  by  can- 
non-shot, except  six  I  staked  to  death  upon  the 
enemy's  clievaur  dc  frise. 

Bal.  Noble  captain  !  may  I  crave  your  name  ? 

Braz.  Brazen,  at  your  service. 

Bal.  Oh,  Brazen  !  a  \ery  good  name.  I  have 
known  several  of  the  Braiiens  abroad. 
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n  or.  Do  you  know  one  captain  Plinno,  sir  i* 

Brtii.  Is  lie  any  thinij;  related  to  Frank  Plume 
in  Northamptonshire? — Honest  Frank!  many, 
inanv  a  dry  bottle  have  we  cracked  hand  to  fist. 
Voii  must  have  known  liis  brother  Charles,  that 
was  concerned  in  the  India  Company ;  lie  mar- 
ried the  dauL^hter  of  Old  Toni^uepad,  the  master 
in  Chancery,  a  very  pretty  woman,  only  she 
squinted  a  little ;  she  died  in  child-bed  of  her 
first  child,  but  the  child  survived :  'twas  a  daugh- 
ter; but  whether  it  \\as  called  Martraret  or  Alar- 
gery,  upon  my  soul  I  can't  remember.  [Looking 
on  /lis  aatc/i.]  Rut,  gentlemen,  I  must  meet  a 
ladv,  a  twenty  thousand  poundir,  presently,  upon 
the  walk  by  the  water — Worthy,  your  servant ; 
Laconic,  yours.  [Exit  Bhaz. 

Bu/.  If  you  can  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of 
INIelinda  as  to  be  jealous  of  this  tellow,  I  think 
she  ought  to  give  you  cause  to  be  so. 

Wor.  I  don't  think  she  encourages  him  so 
much  for  gaining  herself  a  lover,  as  to  set  up  a 
ri\al.  Were  there  any  credit  to  be  <:iven  to  his 
words,  I  should  believe  Melinda  had  made  him 
this  assignation.  1  must  go  see,  sir ;  you'll  par- 
don me.  [Exit  Wor. 

Bal.  Ay,  ay,  sir;  you're  a  man  of  business — 
But  what  have  we  got  here  ? 

E,nter  Rose,  singing. 

Rose.  And  I  shall  be  a  lady,  a  captain's  lady, 
and  ride  single  upon  a  white  horse  with  a  star, 
upon  a  velvet  side-saddle;  and  I  shall  go  to  Lon- 
don, and  see  the  tombs,  and  the  lions,  and  the 
king  and  queen.  Sir,  an  please  your  worship,  I 
have  often  seen  your  worship  ride  through  our 
grounds  a  hunting,  begging  your  worship's  par- 
don. Pray,  what  may  this  lace  be  worth  a-yard? 
[Sharing  some  lace. 

Bal.  Right  Mechlin,  by  this  light  I'Where  did 
you  get  this  lace,  child? 

Rose.  No  matter  for  that,  sir ;  I  came  honest- 
ly by  it. 

Bal.  I  question  it  mucli.  [Aside. 

Rose.  And  see  here,  sir,  a  fine  Turkev-shell 
snuff-box,  and  fine  mangere  :  see  here.  [Takes 
unuff  uff'ectcdlij^  The  captain  learnt  me  how  to 
take  it  with  an  air. 

Bal.  01)  ho  !  the  captain  !  now  the  murder's 
out.  And  so  the  captain  timght  you  to  take  it 
with  an  air? 

Rose.  Yes,  and  give  it  with  an  air,  too.  Will 
your  worship  please  to  taste  my  snuil  ? 

[Offers  the  box  aflected/i/. 

Bui.  You  are  a  very  apt  scholar,  jirettv  maid! 
And  pray,  what  did  you  give  the  captain,  for 
these  fine  things  ? 

Rose.  lie's  to  lune  my  brother  for  a  soldier, 
and  two  or  three  sweethearts  I  have  in  the  coun- 
try ;  they  shall  all  go  with  the  capt:iin.  Oh,  he's 
the  finest  man,  and  the  humblest  withal.  Woidd 
you  believe  it,  sir?  he  carried  me  up  with  him 
to  his   own  chamber,  with  as  much  fam-mam- 


mil-yararality  as  if  I  had  been  the  best  lady  in 
the  lanil. 

Bal.  Oh  !  he's  a  mighty  familiar  gentleman  af. 
can  be. 

Enter  Pi-UME,  singing. 

Plume.  But  it  is  not  so 
H'/7/*  tliose  that  go 

Through  frost  and  snozo 

Alost  apropos 

All/  maid  uilh  the  milking-pail. 

[Takes  hold  of  RoSE. 
How,  the  justice  !  then  I'm  arraigned,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed. 

Bal.  Oh,  my  noble  captain  ! 
Rose.  And  my  noble  captain,  too,  sir. 
Plume.    'Sdeath  !    child,   are  you  mad  ? — Mr 
Balance,  I  am  so  full  of  business  about  my  re- 
cruits, that  I  han't  a  moment's  time  to — I  have 

just  now  three  or  four  peo[)le  to 

Bal,  Nay,  captain,  I  must  speak  to  you 

Rose.  And  so  nuist  I  too,  captain. 

Plume.  Any  other  time,  sir — I  cannot  for  my 

life,  sir 

Bal.  Pray,  sir 

Plume.  Twenty  thousand   things — I   would — • 

but — now,   sir,  pray — Devil  take  me — I  cannot 

— I  must —  [Breaks  azcay. 

Bal.  Nay,  I'll  follow  you.  [Exit.  Bat. 

Rose.  And  I,  too.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II. — The  zcalk  by  the  Severn  side. 

Enter  Melinda,  and  her  maid  Lrcv. 

Mel.  And,  pray,  was  it  a  ring,  or  buckle,  or 
pendents,  or  knots  ?  or  in  what  shape  was  the 
almighty  gold  transformed,  that  has  bribed  you 
so  much  in  his  favour  ? 

Luci/.  Indeed,  madam,  the  last  bribe  I  had 
from  the  captam  w  as  only  a  small  piece  of  Flan- 
ders' lace  for  a  cap. 

Mel.  Ay,  Inlanders'  lace  is  as  constant  a  pre- 
sent from  officers  to  their  women,  as  something 
else  is  from  their  women  to  them.  They  every 
year  bring  over  a  cargo  of  lace  to  cheat  the  king 
of  his  duty  and  his  subjects  of  their  honesty. 

Luc)/.  They  only  barter  one  sort  of  prohibited 
goods  for  another,  madatti. 

j\Iel.  Has  any  of  them  been  bartering  with  you, 
Mrs  Pert,  thatyou  talk  so  like  a  trader? 

Lucy.  One  would  imagine,  madam,  by  your 
concern  for  Worthy's  absence,  that  you  should 
use  him  better  v,  hen  he's  with  you. 

]\[el.  V\  ho  told  you,  pray,  that  I  was  concern- 
ed for  his  ab<-ence  r  I'm  only  vexed  that  I  have 
had  nothing  said  to  me  these  two  days  :  as  one 
nuiy  love  tiie  treason  and  Imte  the  traitor.  Oh  ! 
here  comes  another  captain,  and  a  ri)giie  that 
has  the  confidence  to  make  love  to  ine  ;  but,  in- 
deed, I  don'i  wonder  at  that,  when  he  has  the 
assurance  to  fancy  hii:iself  a  fine  ccntleraan. 
1 
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Lnci/.  If  he  sliould  speak  o'  the  assignation,  I 
should  be  ruined.  \^^hide. 

Enter  Brazen. 

Braz.  True  to  the  toucli,  faith  !  [Jxirfe.]  Ma- 
dam, I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  all  that, 
madam.  A  tine  river  this  same  Severn — Do  you 
love  fishint^,  madam  ? 

McL  'lis  a  pretty  melancholy  amusement  for 
lovi  rs. 

Braz.  I'll  go  buy  hooks  and  lines  presently  ; 
for  you  must  know,  madam,  that  I  have  served 
in  Inlanders  asainst  the  French,  in  lluni^ary  a- 
gainst  tlie  Turk*,  and  in  Tangier  against  the 
Mours,  and  I  was  never  so  much  in  love  before ; 
and,  spht  me,  madam,  in  all  the  campaigns  I 
ever  made  I  have  not  seen  so  fine  a  woman  as 
your  ladyship. 

Me/.  And  from  all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  I  never 
had  so  fine  a  compliment :  but  y'^u  soldiers  are 
the  best  bred  men  ;  that  we  must  allow. 

Braz.  Some  of  us,  madam ;  but  there  are 
brutes  among  us,  too ;  very  sad  brutes ;  tor  my 
own  part,  I  have  always  had  tiie  good  luck  to 
prove  agreealile.  I  have  had  very  considerable 
offers,  madain — I  might  have  married  a  (German 
princess  worth  fiftv  thousand  crowns  a-year ;  but 
her  stove  dissiusted  me.  Tlie  daughter  of  a  Tu.- 
kish  bashaw  fell  in  love  witli  me,  too,  when  I 
was  a  prisoner  among  the  infidels ;  she  offered  to 
rob  her  father  of  his  treasure,  and  make  her 
escape  with  me  ;  but  I  don't  know  how,  my  time 
was  not  come  :  hanging  and  marriage,  you  know, 
go  by  destiny  :  Fate  has  reserved  me  for  a  Shrop- 
shire lady  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Do 
you  know  any  such  person,  madam  ? 

il/e/.  Extravivgant  coxcomb !  [Asicle.^  To  be 
sure,  a  great  maiiy  ladies  of  that  fortune  would 
be  proud  of  the  name  of  Mrs  Brazen. 

By'iiz.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  there 
are  women  of  very  good  quality  of  the  name  of 
Brazen. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Mel.  Oh,  are  y(m  there,  gentleman  ! — Come, 
captain,  we'll  walk  this  way.  Give  me  your 
hand. 

Braz.  My  hand,  heart's  blood,  and  guts,  are 
at  your  service.  JMr  Worthy,  your  servant,  my 
dear!  [Exit,  leading  ^^Ieiasba. 

Wor,  Death  and  fire  !  this  is  not  to  be  borne ! 

Enter  Plume. 

Plume.  No  more  it  is,  faith  ! 

Wor.  What? 

Flume.  The  March  beer  at  the  Raven.  I  have 
been  doubly  serving  the  king ;  raising  men,  and 
raising  the  excise.  Recruiting  and  elections  are 
rare  friends  to  the  excise. 

Wor.  You  an't  drunk  ? 

Bliime.  No,  no;  whimsical  only.  I  could  be 
mighty  foolish,  and  fancy  myself  mighty  witty. 

Vot.  II. 


Reason  still  keeps  its  throne,  but  it  nods  a  little 
that's  all. 

Wor.  Then  you're  just  fit  for  a  frolic. 

Plume.  As  fit  as  close  pinners  for  a  punk  in 
the  pit. 

Wor.  There's  your  play,  then ;  recover  me  \\\At 
vessel  from  that  Tangerine. 

Plume.  She's  well  rigged  ;  but  how  is  she 
manned  ? 

Wor.  By  captain  Brazen,  that  I  told  you  of 
to-day;  she  is  called  the  TMeiinda,  a  tirsv  rate,  I 
can  assure  you;  she  sheered  off  with  him  just 
now,  on  purpose  to  affront  me ;  hut,  ace  .rding 
to  your  advice,  I  would  take  no  notice,  tiecause 
I  would  seem  to  be  above  a  concern  for  her  be- 
haviour ;  but  have  a  care  of  a  quarrel. 

Plume.  No,  no :  I  never  quarrel  with  any 
thing  in  my  cups,  but  an  oysterwench  or  a  ook- 
aaid  ;  and  if  they  ben'r  civil,  I  knock  them  down. 
But,  hark'e,  my  friend,  I'll  make  love,  and  I 
must  make  love — I  tell  you  what,  Fll  make  love 
hke  a  platoon. 

Tf'or.  Platoon!  how's  that? 

Plume.  I'll  kneel,  stoop,  and  stand,  faith  : 
most  ladies  are  gained  by  platooning. 

Wor.  Here  they  come;  I  must  lea\e  yon. 

[Exit  ^VoR. 

Flume.  So  !  now  must  I  look  sober  and  de- 
mure. 

Enter  Brazen  and  'Melixda. 


Who's  that,  madain  ? 

Mel.  A  brother  officer  of  your's,  I 


ippos 


Braz.  Ay — my  dear  !  [To  Plume. 

Plume.  ^ly  dear  !  [J?//;/,  and  embrucd 

Braz.  My  dear  boy  !  how  is't  ?  Your  nunie, 
my  dear  !  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  I  ha\e  seen  your 
face. 

Plume.  I  never  saw  your's  in  my  life,  my  dear 

but  there's  a  face  well  known  as  the  sun's, 

that  shines  on  all,  and  is  by  ail  adored. 

Braz.  Have  you  any  pretensions,  sir  ? 

Plume.  Pretensions  ! 

Braz.  That  is,  sir,  have  you  ever  served 
abroad  ? 

Plume.  I  have  served  at  home,  sir,  t'or  ages 
served  this  cruel  fair,  and  that  will  serve  the  turn^ 
sir. 

Mel.  So,  between  the  fool  and  the  rake,  I  shall 
bring  a  fine  spot  of  work  upon  my  liands  !  I  see 
Worthy  yonder ;  I  could  be  content  to  be  friends 
with  him,  would  he  come  this  way. 

Braz.  Will  you  tight  for  the  lady,  sir  ? 

Plume.  No,  sir ;  but  I'll  have  her  notwith- 
standing. 

Thou  peerless  princess  of  Salopian  plains, 
Envi/'d  btinymphs,and  icorshippcd hi/  the  swains — ' 

Braz.  Oons  !   sir,  not  fight  for  her  ■! 

Plume,  Prithee  be  (luiet — I  shall  be  out-^ 
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Behold,  how  humbly  does  the  Severn  glide. 
To  greet  thee,  princess  of  the  Severn  side  ! 

Braz.  Don't  mind  liim,  madam — if  he  were 
not  so  well  dressed,  I  should  take  him  for  a  poet; 
but  I'll  shew  you  the  difference  presently.  Come, 
madam,  we'll  place  you  between  us,  and  now, 
the  longest  sword  carries  her.  [Draus. 

Mtl.  [Shrieking.^ 

Enter  Worthy. 

Oil,  ^Ir  Worthy  !  sa\  e  me  from  those  madmen. 
[Exit  zcith.  WoR. 

Plume.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  why  don't  you  follow, 
sir,  and  fight  the  bold  ravisher .'' 

Braz.  No,  sir,  you  are  the  man. 

Biume.  I  don't  like  the  wages;  I  won't  be 
your  man. 

Braz.  Then,  you're  not  worth  my  sword. 

J'lume.  No!  pray,  what  did  it  cost  ? 

Braz  It  cost  me  twenty  pistoles  in  France, 
and  my  enemies  thousands  of  li\  es  in  Flanders. 

Plume.  Then  they  had  a  dear  bargain. 

Enter  Sylvia,  in  man^s  apparel. 

Si/I.  Save  ye,  save  ye  !  gentlemen. 

Braz.  My  dear  !   I'm  yours. 

Plume.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  ? 

Braz.  No,  but  I  will  presently — Your  name, 
my  dear  ? 

'Sj/l.  Wilful,  Jack  Wilful,  at  your  service. 

Braz.  What,  the  Kentish  Wilfuls,  or  those  of 
Statibrdsiiin.'  ? 

Si/l.  Both,  sir,  both;  I'm  related  to  all  the 
Wilfuls  in  Europe,  and  I'm  head  of  the  family  at 
present. 

Plume.  Do  vou  live  in  this  country,  sir? 

Si/l.  Yes,  sir,  I  live  where  I  stand  ;  I  have 
neither  home,  house,  or  habitation,  beyond  this 
spot  of  ground. 

Braz.  What  are  you,  sir.? 

Syl.  A  rake. 

Plume.  In  the  army,  I  presume  ? 

Syt.  No ;  but  I  intend  to  list  immediately. 
Look'e,  gentleman,  he  that  bids  the  fairest,  has 
me. 

Braz.  Sir,  I'll  prefer  you ;  I'll  make  you  a  cor- 
poral this  miimte. 

Plume.  Corporal  !  I'll  make  you  my  compa- 
nion ;  you  sljall  eat  with  me. 

Braz.  You  shall  drink  with  me. 

Plume.  You  shall  lie  with  me,  you  young 
rogue. 

Bruz.  You  shall  receive  your  pay,  and  do  no 
duty. 

Si/l.  Then,  you  must  make  me  a  field-officer. 

Plume.  Pho,  j)ho,  pho !  I'll  do  more  than  all 
tliis;  I'll  make  you  a  corporal,  and  give  you  a 
brevet  for  serjcaiit. 

Bruz.  Can  you  read  and  write,  sir  .? 


Si/l.  Yes. 

Braz.  Then  your  business  is  done — I'll  make 
you  chaplain  to  tlie  regiment. 

Si/I.  Your  promises  are  so  equal,  that  I'm  at  a 
loss  to  choose.  There  is  one  Plume  that  I  hear 
much  coumicndcd  in  town;  pray,  which  of  you 
is  captain  Plume .? 

Plume.  I  am  captain  Plume. 

Braz.  No,  no;  1  am  captain  Plume. 

Syl.  Heyday  ! 

Plume.  Captain  Plume  !  I'm  your  servant,  my 
dear ! 

Braz.  Captain  Brazen !  I'm  your's — The  fellow 
dares  not  fight.  [Aside. 

Enter  Kite. 

Kite.  .Sir,  if  you  please 

[Goes  to  whisper  Plcme. 

Plume.  No,  no,  there's  your  captain.  Cap- 
tain Plume,  your  Serjeant  has  got  so  drunk,  he 
mistakes  me  for  you. 

Braz.  He's  an  incorrigible  sot.  Here,  my 
Hector  of  Holborn,  here's  forty  shillings  for  you. 

Plume.  I  forbid  the  bans.  Look'e,  friend,  you 
shall  list  with  captain  Rra2«!n. 

Si/l.  I  will  see  captain  Brazen  hanged  first !  I 
will  list  with  captain  Plume :  I  am  a  free-born 
Englishman,  and  will  be  a  slave  my  own  wav. 
Look'e,  sir,  w  ill  you  stand  by  me  ?        [To  Braz. 

Braz.  I  warrant  you,  my  lad. 

Syl.  Then,  I  will  tell  you,  captain  Brazen,  [To 
Plime.]  that  you  are  an  ignorant,  pretending, 
impudent  coxcomb, 

Braz.  Ay,  ay,  a  .sad  dog. 

Syl.  A  very  sad  dog.  Give  me  the  money, 
noble  captain  Plume. 

Plumt.  Then  you  won't  list  with  captain  Bra- 
zen } 

St/l.  I  won't. 

Braz.  Never  mind  him,  child  ;  I'll  end  the 
dispute  presently.     Hark'e,  my  dear  ! 

[Takes  Plume  to  one  side  of  the  stage,  and 
mJ.ertuiris  him  i?i  dumb  sheu.^ 

Kite.  Sir,  he  in  the  plain  coat  is  captain  Plume ; 
I  am  his  Serjeant,  and  will  take  my  oath  on't. 

Si/I.  What !  you  are  seijeant  Kite? 

Kile.  At  your  serx  ice. 

Si/l.  Then  I  would  not  take  your  oath  for  a 
farthing. 

Kite.  A  very  understanding  youth  of  his  age  ! 
Pray,  sir,  let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face. 

St/l.  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to  my 
face  ? 

Kite.  The  very  image  of  my  brother ;  two  bul- 
lets of  the  same  caliber  were  never  so  like  :  it 
must  be  Charles  ;  Charles 

Si/I.  What  df)  you  mean  by  Charles  ? 

Kite.  The  voice,  too;  only  a  little  variation  in 
F  fuul  flat.  My  dear  Ijrother  !  for  1  must  call 
you  so,  if  you  should  have  the  fortune  to  enter 
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into  the  most  noble  society  of  tlie  sword,  I  be- 
speak you  for  a  comrade. 

Si/l.  No,  sir,  I'll  be  the  captain's  comrade,  if 
any-body's. 

Kite.  Ambition  !  there  again  !  'tis  a  noiile  pas- 
sion for  a  soldier;  by  that  I  gained  this  glorious 
halberd.  Ambition  !  I  see  a  commission  in  his 
face  already.  Pray,  noble  captain,  give  me  leave 
to  salute  you.  [Offers  to  kiss  her. 

St/l.  What !  men  kiss  one  another  ? 

Kite.  We  officers  do,  'tis  our  way  ;  we  live  to- 
gether like  man  and  wife,  always  either  kissing 
or  fighting :  but  I  see  a  storm  coming. 

Sj/l  Now,  Serjeant,  I  sliall  see  who  is  your 
captain  by  your  knocking  down  the  other. 

Kite.  My  captain  scorns  assistance,  sir. 

Braz.  How  dare  you  contend  for  any  thing, 
and  not  dare  to  draw  your  sword?  But  you  are 
a  young  fellow,  and  have  not  been  much  abroad ; 
I  excuse  thai :  but  prithee,  resign  the  man,  pri- 
thee do  :  you  are  a  very  honest  fellow. 

Plume.  You  lie  ;  and  vou  arc  a  son  of  a  whore. 
\_DraKS,  and  makes  up  to  Brazen. 

Braz.  Hold,  hold ;  did  not  you  refuse  to  fight 
for  the  lady  ? 

Plume.  I  always  do ;  but,  for  a  man,  I'll  fight 
knee-deep ;  so  you  lie  again. 


[Plume  and  Brxzzv  fight  a  traverse  or  tzco 
about  the  stage,  Sylvia  draws,  and  is 
held  ht/  Kite,  uho  sounds  to  arms  uith  his 
mouth,  fakes  .Sylvia  in  his  arms,  andcar- 
ries  her  off  the  stage. 
Braz.  Hold  !  whcre's  the  man  ? 
Plume.  Gone. 

Braz.  Then,  what  do  we  fight  for?  [Puts  up.^ 
Now,  let's  embrace,  my  dear  ! 

Plume.  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  !  [Put- 
ting up^  I  suppose  Kite  has  listed  him  by  this 
time.  [Embraces. 

Braz.  You  are  a  brave  fellow  !  I  always  figiit 
with  a  man  before  I  make  him  my  friend ;  and 
if  once  I  find  he  will  figlit,  I  never  quarrel  with 
him  afterwards.  And,  now,  I'll  tell  you  a  se- 
cret, my  dear  friend  !  that  lady  we  frightened 
out  of  the  walk  just  now,  I  found  in  bed  this 
morning,  so  beautiful,  so  inviting; — I  presently 
locked  the  door — but  I'm  a  man  of  honour — but 
I  believe  I  shall  marry  her  nevertheless — her 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  you  know,  will  be  a 
pretty  conveniency.  I  had  an  assignation  with 
her  here ;    but   your   coming   spoiled   my  sport. 

Curse  you,  my  dear !  but  don't  do  so  again 

Plume.  No,  no,  ray  dear  !  men  are  my  busi- 
ness at  present.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  walk  continues. 

Enter  Rose  a7id  Bullock  meeting. 

Rose.  Where  have  you  been,  you  great  booby? 
you  are  always  out  of  the  way  in  the  time  of  pre- 
ferment. 

Bui.  Preferment !  who  should  prefer  me  ? 

Hose.  I  would  prefer  you  !  who  should  prefer 
a  man  but  a  woman  ?  Come,  throw  away  that 
great  club,  hold  up  your  head,  cock  your  hat,  and 
look  big. 

Bui.  Ah,  Ruose,  Ruose  !  I  fear  somebody  will 
look  big  sooner  than  folk  think  of.  Here  has 
been  Cartwheel,  your  sweetheart;  what  will  be- 
come of  him  ? 

Bose.  Look'e,  I'm  a  great  woman,  and  will 
provide  for  my  relations  :  1  told  the  captain  how 
finely  he  played  ujion  the  tabor  and  pipe,  so  he 
set  him  down  for  drum-major. 

Bui.  Nay,  sister,  why  did  not  you  keep  that 
place  for  me  ?  you  know  I  have  always  loved  to 
be  a  drumming,  if  it  were  but  on  a  table  or  on  a 
quart  pot. 

Enter  Sylvia. 

Si/l.  Had  I  but  a  commission  in  my  pocket,  I 
fancy  my  breeches  woidd  become  me  as  well  as 
any  ranting  fellow  of  them  all ;  for  I  take  a  bold 
step,  a  rakish  toss,  a  smart  cock,  and  an  impu- 
dent air,  to  be  the  principal  ingredients  in  the 


composition  of  a  captain.  What's  here?  Rose, 
my  nurse's  daughter!  I'll  go  and  practise.  Come, 
child,  kiss  me  at  once.  [Kisses  Rose.]  And  her 
brother,  too  !  Well,  honest  Dungfork,  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a  cart, 
and  a  cart-horse  ?  eh  ? 

Bui.  I  presume,  that  your  worship  is  a  captain, 
by  your  clothes  and  your  courage. 

Si/l.  Suppose  I  were,  would  you  be  contented 
to  list,  friend  ? 

Bose.  No,  no  ;  though  your  worship  be  a  hand- 
some ma-i,  there  be  others  as  fine  as  you.  My 
brother  is  engaged  to  captain  Plume. 

Sj/l.  Plume  !  do  you  know  captain  Plume  ? 

Hose.  Yes,  I  do,  and  he  knov.s  me.  He  took 
the  ribbands  out  of  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  put  them 
into  my  shoes :  see  there — I  can  assure  you,  that 
I  can  do  any  thing  with  the  captain. 

Bui.  That  is,  in  a  modest  way,  sir.  Have  a 
care  what  you  say,  Ruose ;  don't  shan^e  your  pa- 
rentage. 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  am  not  so  simple 
as  to  say,  that  I  can  do  any  thing  with  tlie  cap- 
tain but  what  I  may  do  with  any  body  else. 

Sj/l.  So  ! And  pray,   what  do  you  e-xpcct 

from  this  captain,  child  ?' 

Rose.  I  expect,  sir  ! — I  expect — but  lie  ordered 
me  to  tell  nobody — but  suppose  he  siionld  pro- 
pose to  marry  me  ? 

Syl.  You  should  have  a  care,  my  dear  !  men 
will  promise  any  thing  beforchaml. 
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Aosc.  I  know  that;  but  he  promistd  to  inair. 
nic  attiTwards. 

i>/,7.   \V  auiii  I   liuorc,  wlsar  have  you  said? 

Sj^i.  Alieiuards!    After  wdatr 

Kose  Alter  1  had  sold  my  tliickcns — I  hope 
t!ii.ie'&  no  harm  m  that. 

Enter  Plume, 

Plume.  What,  Mv  Wilful!  so  close  with  my 
market  woniau? 

iSi/L  I'll  trv  if  he  loves  her.  [Aside]  Close,  sir, 
ay,  and  closer  yet,  sir.  Come,  my  pretty  maid  ! 
you  and  I  will  withdraw  a  httle. 

i-'iunie.  No,  no,  friend;  T  han't  done  witli  lur 
yet. 

S';L  Xi>r  have  I  bciiim  with  her;  so  I  have  a- 
good  ;•  ri'jl't  us  vou  have. 

Plume,    riiuu'rt  a  bloody  impudent  fellow  ! 

iS'(//.  Sir,  I  would  qualify  myself  for  the  ser- 
vice. 

Vhtme.  Hast  thou  really  a  mind  to  the  ser- 
vice ? 

Slit.  Yes,  sir ;  sn  let  her  uo. 

iiosc.  Prav,  sienciemen,  don't  he  so  violent. 

Plume.  Coine,  leave  it  to  the  prl's  own  choice. 
Will  you  helonsi  to  me  or  to  that  gentleman  ? 

Hose.  Let  nu-  con^Kler ;  you're  Ijoth  very  hand- 
some. 

Plume.  Now  the  natural  inconstancy  of  her 
sex  bei;ins  to  work. 

jfto.sc.  Pray,  sir,  what  will  you  rive  me  .'' 

Bui.  Dunna  be  angry,  sir,  that  my  sister  should 
be  mercenary,  for  she's  but  younn. 

Si)t.  -live  thee,  child  !  I'll  set  thee  above  scan- 
rial  ;  vou  shall  have  a  coach,  vvith  six  before,  and 
six  behind  ;  an  equipage  to  make  virc  fashion- 
abie,  and  put  virtue  out  of  countenance. 

Piuwe.  Pho  !  that's  easily  done:  I'll  do  more 
for  thee,  child;  I'll  buy  you  a  furbelow-scarf,  and 
{live  you  a  ticket  to  see  a  play. 

Bui.  A  play!  wauns!  Kuosc,  take  the  ticket, 
and  let's  see  the  show. 

Si, I.  [,i)i)k'e,  captain,  if  you  won't  resign,  I'll 
gf)  list  "ith  captain  Brazen  this  minute. 

Plniiic.  W  ill  you  list  with  me,  if  I  give  up  niv 
title  r 

Si/l.  I  will. 

Plume.  Take  her;  I'll  change  a  woman  tor  a 
man  at  any  time. 

Pose.  1  have  iieard  before,  indeed,  that  you 
captains  used  to  sell  your  men. 

Bui.  Pray,  captain,  do  not  send  Uuose  to  the 
Western  Ridics. 

1  lume.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  West  Indies  !  No,  no,  ray 
Jionest  lad;  give  me  thy  hand  ;  nor  you  nor  she 
shall  mo\e  a  step  farther  than  1  do.  This  gen- 
tienian  is  one  of  us,  and  will  be  knid  to  you,  Mrs 
Hose. 

Rose.  But  will  you  be  so  kind  to  mf ,  sir,  as  the 
captain  would  ? 

Si/l.  I  can't  be  altogether  so  kind  to  you;   my 


iireuu^tauces  are  not  so  good  as  the  captain's  ; 
b  if  I'll  take  care  of  you,  upon  mv  word. 

Plume.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  all  take  care  of  her ;  she 
shall  live  like  a  princess,  and  her  brother  here 
-!mll  be — What  would  you  be  ^ 

Bui.  Oh,  sir,  if  you  had  not  promised  the  place 
of  druin-major ! 

ttume.  Ay,  that  is  promised ;  but  what  think 
yo'i  of  burrack-master  ?  you  are  a  person  of  un- 
dciM.indini:,  and  hanac's-Tnaster  vou  shall  be — 
But  whai's  become  of  this  same  (."artwheel  you 
told  me  of,  my  dear .'' 

Rose.  We'll  go  fetch  him — Come,  brother  bar- 
rack-master— We  shall  tiiid  you  at  home,  noble 
captain.^  [Ereunt  Rosf.  aud  Bul. 

Plume.  Yes,  yes  ;  and,  now,  sir,  here  -.u-e  your 
forty  shiiliu'js. 

Syl.  Captain  Plume,  I  despise  your  listing-mo- 
ney; if  I  do  serve,  'tis  purely  for  love — of  that 
wench,  I  mean — for  yon  must  know,  that  among 
my  other  sallies,  I've  spent  iJic  best  part  of  my 
fortune  in  search  of  a  maid,  and  could  never  tind 
one  hitherto ;  so  you  may  be  assured,  I'd  not  sell 
inv  freedom  under  a  less  purchase  than  I  did  my 
estate — so,  before  I  list,  I  must  be  certified  that 
this  girl  is  a  virgin. 

Plume.  I\Ir  Wilful,  I  can't  tell  you  how  you 
can  be  ceitilicd  in  that  point  till  you  try ;  but, 
upon  my  honour,  she  may  be  a  vestal  for  aught 
that  I  know  to  the  contrary.  I  iiaincd  her  iieart, 
indeed,  by  some  trifling  presents  and  promises, 
and  knowing,  that  the  best  security  for  a  woman's 
heart  is  her  person,  [  would  have  made  myself 
master  of  that  t()<;,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  my 
impertinent  landlady  interfiosed 

Si,  I.  So  you  only  want  an  o()portunity  for  ac- 
complishing your  designs  upon  her.^ 

Plume.  Not  at  all;  I  ha\e  already  gained  my 
ends,  which  were  only  the  drawing  in  one  or  two 
of  her  followers.  Kiss  the  prettiest  country 
wenches,  and  you  are  sure  of  listing  the  lustiest 
fellows. 

Sj/l.  VVeli,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  point  in 
debate ;  bur  now,  let  me  beg  you  to  lay  aside 
vour  recruiting  airs,  put  on  the  man  of  honour, 
111  id  tell  me  plainly,  what  usage  1  must  expect, 
a  hen  I  am  under  your  command  .■' 

Plume.  You  must  knov' ,  in  the  /irst  place,  then, 
I  hate  to  have  gentlemen  in  my  company ;  they 
are  always  troublesome  and  expensive,  sometimes 
darcerous  :  and,  'tis  a  constant  maxim  amongst 
us,  that  those  who  know  the  least  obev  the  best. 
Notwiti'.standing  all  this,  I  find  something  so 
agreeable  about  you,  that  engages  me  to  court 
your  company ;  and  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  but  I 
sliould  be  uneasy  to  see  you*uuder  the  command 
of  any  body  else.  Y'^our  usage  will  chiefly  depend 
upon  your  behaviour;  only,  this  you  must  expect, 
that,  if  vou  commit  a  small  fault,  I  will  (  xcuse  it; 
if  a  great  one,  I'll  flischm-iie  you;  for  sometliing 
tells  inc.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  punish  you. 
Si/l.  And  something  tells  me,  that  if  you  do 
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discharge  me,  'twill  be  the  greatest  punishment 
you  can  inflict ;  for,  were  we  this  moment  to  go 
upon  the  greatest  dan;^ers  in  your  profession,  they 
would  be  less  terrible  to  me  than  to  stay  behind 
you — And  now,  your  hand  !  this  lists  me — and 
now  you  are  my  captain. 

Plume.  Your  friend.  [Kisses  her.'\  'Sdeath  ! 
there's  something  in  this  fellow  that  charms  me  ! 

St^l.  One  favour  I  must  beg — this  affair  will 
make  some  noise,  and  I  have  some  friends  that 
would  censure  my  conduct,  if  I  threw  myself  into 
the  circumstance  of  a  private  centinel  of  my  own 
head  — '  must  therefore  take  care  to  be  imprest 
by  the  act  of  parliament ;  you  shall  leave  that  to 
me. 

Flume.  What  you  please  as  to  that — Will  you 
lod^e  at  my  quarters  in  the  mean  time  ?  you  shall 
have  part  of  my  bed. 

Syl.  O  fv  '  lie  with  a  common  soldier !  would 
not  you  raiher  lie  with  a  common  woman  ? 

Plume.  No,  faith,  I  am  not  that  rake,  that  the 
world  imagines.  I've  got  an  air  of  freedom, 
whicli  people  mistake  for  lewdness  in  me,  as  they 
mistake  formality  in  others  for  religion.  The 
world  is  all  a  cheat;  only  I  take  mine,  which  is 
undesigned,  to  be  more  excusable  than  theirs, 
which  is  hypocritical.  I  hurt  nobody  but  myself; 
they  abuse  all  mankind — Will  you  lie  with  me.'' 

St/l.  -lVo,  no,  captain ;  you  forget  Rose ;  she's 
to  be  my  bedfellow,  you  know. 

Plume.  I  had  forgot :  pray  be  kind  to  her. 

[^Exeunt  severallij. 

Enter  Melind.i  aiid  Lucy. 

Mel.  'Tis  the  greatest  misfortune  in  nature  for 
a  woman  to  want  a  confident :  we  are  so  weak, 
that  we  can  do  nothing  without  assistance  ;  and 
then  a  secret  racks  us  worse  than  the  colic — I  am 
at  this  minute  so  sick  of  a  secret,  that  I'm  ready 
to  faint  away Help  me,  Lucy  ! 

Liin/.  Bless  me  !  Madam,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mel.  Vapours  only;   I  begin  to  recover. If 

Sylvia  were  in  town  I  could  heartily  forgive  her 
faults  for  the  ease  of  discovering  my  own. 

Luci/.  You  are  thoughtful,  madam ;  am  not  I 
worthy  to  know  the  cause  .'' 

Mel.  Oh,  Lucy !  I  can  hold  my  secret  no 
longer.  You  must  know,  that,  hearing  of  a  fa- 
mous fortune-teller  in  town,  I  went,  disguised,  to 
.satisfy  a  curiosity,  which  has  cost  me  dear.  The 
fellow  is  certainly  the  devil,  or  one  of  his  bosom- 
favourites  :  he  has  told  me  the  most  surprising 
things  of  my  life. 

Luci/.  Things  past,  madam,  can  hardly  be  rec- 
koned surprisintr,  because  we  know  them  already. 
Did  he  tell  you  any  thing  surprisinsj;  chat  was  to 
come. 

Mel.  One  thing  very  surprising;  he  said  I 
should  di(^  a  maid  ! 

Luiy.  Die  a  maid  !  come  into  the  world  for 
nothiiii  !  Dear  madam  !  if  you  believe  him,  it 
might  come  to  pass ;    for  the  bare  thought  on't 


might  kill  one  in  four-and-twenty  hours — And 
did  you  ask  him  any  questions  about  me } 

Mel.  You  !  why  I  passed  for  you. 

Lucif.  So  'tis  I,  that  am  to  die  a  maid — But 
the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning;  he 
can't  make  me  die  a  maid — I've  put  it  out  of  his 
power  already.  \^Aside. 

Mel.  I  do  but  jest.  I  would  have  passed  for 
you,  and  called  myself  Lucy ;  but  he  presently  told 
me  my  name,  my  quality,  my'fortune,  and  gave  me 
the  whole  history  of  my  life.  lie  told  me  of  a 
lover  1  had  in  this  country,  and  described  Wor- 
thy exactly,  but  in  nothing  so  well  as  in  his  pre- 
sent indifference — I  fled  to  him  for  refuge  to- 
day ;  he  never  so  much  as  encouraged  me  in  my 
fright,  but  coldly  told  me,  that  he  was  sorry  for 
the  accident,  because  it  might  give  the  town  cause 
to  censure  my  conduct,  excused  his  not  waiting 
on  me  home,  made  me  a  careless  bow,  and  walk- 
ed off — 'Sdeath  !  I  could  have  stabbed  him,  or 
myself;  'twas  the  same  thing — Yonder  becomes 
— I  will  so  use  him  ! 

Lua/.  Don't  exasperate  him ;  consider  what 
the  fortune-teller  told  you.  Men  are  scarce;  and, 
as  times  go,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
die  a  maid. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Mel.  No  matter. 

War.  I  find  she's  warmed ;  I  must  strike,  while 
the  iron  is  hot — You've  a  great  deal  of  courage, 
madam,  to  venture  into  the  walks,  where  you 
were  so  lately  frightened. 

Mel.  And  you  have  a  quantity  of  impudence 
to  appear  before  me,  that  you  so  lately  have  af- 
fronted. 

Wor.  I  had  no  design  to  affront  you,  nor  ap- 
pear before  you  either,  madam  ;  I  left  you  here, 
because  I  had  business  in  another  place ;  and 
came  hither,  thinking  to  meet  another  person. 

Mel.  Since  you  find  yourself  disappointed,  I 
hope  you'll  withdraw  to  another  part  of  the 
walk. 

Wor.  The  walk  is  broad  enough  for  us  both. 
[They  walk  by  one  another,  he  with  his  hat  cock- 
ed, she  fretting  and  tearing  her  Jan.]  Will  you 
please  to  take  snuff,  madam .''  [He  offers  her  his 
box.  She  strikes  it  out  ojf  his  hand ;  while  he  is 
gathering  it  up,  Brazen  enters,  and  takes  her 
round  the  waist ;  she  cuffs  him.^ 

Braz.  What,  here  before  me,  my  dear  ! 

Mel.  What  means  this  insolence.'' 

Luci/.  Are  you  mad  ?  don't  you  .see  Mr  Wor- 
thy .?  [To  Bk  A zi-,N. 

Bra::.  No;  no;  I'm  struck  blind — Worthy! 
odso  !  well  turned — My  mistress  has  wit  at  her 
finger's  cuds — JMadam,  I  ask  your|iardon;  'tis 
our  way  abroad — Mr  Worthy,  you're  the  happy 
man. 

Wor.  I  don't  envy  your  happiness  very  much, 
if  the  lady  can  afford  no  other  sort  of  favours 
but  what  she  has  bestowed  upon  you. 
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Alel.  I'm  sorry  the  favour  miscarried,  for  it 
was  designed  for  vou,  Mr  Worthy  ;  and,  be  assu- 
red, 'tis  tlie  last  and  only  favour  yon  must  expect 

at  my  hands captain,  I  asli  vour  panion. 

[Exit  icith  Lucy. 

Braz.    I    prant   it You   see,    .Mr  Worthy, 

'twas  only  a  random-shot ;  it  might  have  taken 
oft"  your  hf^ad  as  well  as  mine.  Courage,  my 
<iear  !  'tis  the  fortune  of  war;  but  the  enemy 
lias  thought  fit  tf)  withdraw,  I  think. 

Wor.  Withdraw!  Oons !  Sir,  what  dye  mean 
by  withdraw } 

Braz.  I'll  shew  you.  [Exit  Brazen. 

M  or.  She's  lost,  irrecoverably  lost,  :ind  Plume's 
advice  has  ruined  inc.  'Sdeath  !  why  should  I, 
tliai  knew  her  haniihty  spirit,  be  ruled  by  a  man 
that's  a  stranger  to  her  pride  ? 

Enter  Plume. 

Plume.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  battle  royal !  Don't 
frown  so,  man ;  she's  your  own,  I  tell  you  :  I 
saw  the  fury  of  her  love  in  the  extremity  of  her 
passion.  The  wildness  of  her  anijer  is  a  certain 
si2;n  that  she  loves  you  to  madness.  That  rogue, 
Kite,  began  the  battle  with  abundance  of  con- 
iluct,  and  will  bring  you  otf  victorious,  my  life 
on't;  he  plays  his  part  admirably:  she's  to  be 
with  him  again  presently. 

Wor.  But  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  Bra- 
zen's  familiarity  with  her  } 

Plume.  You  are  no  logician,  if  you  pretend  to 
draw  consequences  from  the  actions  of  fools — 
Whim,  unaccountable  wliim,  hurries  them  on, 
like  a  man  drunk  with  brandy  befi^rc  ten  o'clock 

in   the   morning But   we    lose  our  sport; — 

Kite  has  opened  about  an  hour  ago :  let's  away. 

[Ercunl. 

SCENE  II. — A  chamber  ;  a  tabic  uith  books 
and  globes. 

Kite  disguised  in  a  strange  habit,  sitting  at  a 
table. 

Kite.  \Tiising^  By  the  position  of  the  hea- 
vens, gained  from  my  observation  upon  these  ce- 
lestial globes,  I  find,  that  Luna  was  a  tide-waiter; 
Sol  a  surveyor ;  Mercury  a  thief;  Venus  a  whore ; 
Saturn  an  alderman  ;  Jupiter  a  rake  ;  and  Mars 
a  Serjeant  of  grenadiers  ; — and  this  is  the  system 
of  Kite  the  conjurer. 

Enter  Plume  an(f  Worth t. 

Plume,  Well,  what  success  ? 

Kite.  I  have  sent  away  a  shoemaker  and  a  tai- 
lor already  ;  one's  to  be  a  captain  of  the  marines, 
:un\  the  other  a  major  of  dragoons — I  am  to  ma- 
nage them  at  night — Have  you  seen  the  lady, 
Mr  Worthy  ? 

TIW.  Aye,  but  it  won't  do — Have  you  shewed 
lier  her  name,  that  I  tore  oft"  from  the  bottom  of 
thr  letter.' 

Kite.  'So,  sir,  I  rcsen'c  that  for  the  last  stroke. 


Plume.  What  letter  ? 

Wor.  One  that  I  would  not  let  you  see,  for 
fear  that  you  should  break  windows  in  good  ear- 
nest. Here,  captain,  put  it  into  your  pocket- 
book,  and  have  it  ready  upon  occasion. 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 
Kite.  Officers,  to   your  posts.      Tycho,  mind 
the  door. 

[Exeunt  Plume  and  Worthy.     Servant 
opens  the  door. 

Enter  Melikda  and  Lucr. 

Kite.  Tycho,  chairs  for  the  ladies. 

Mel.  Don't  trouble  yourself;  we  shan't  stay, 
doctor. 

Kite.  Your  ladyship  is  to  stay  much  longer 
than  you  imagine. 

Mel.  For  what .' 

Kite.  For  a  husband — For  your  part,  madam, 
yon  won't  stay  for  a  husband.  [To  Lucv. 

LucT/.  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  convei-se  with  the 
stars  or  the  devil  ? 

Kite.  With  both ;  when  I  have  the  destinies 
of  men  in  search,  I  consult  the  stars;  when  the 
affairs  of  women  come  under  my  hands,  I  advise 
with  my  t'other  friend. 

Met.  And  have  you  raised  the  devil  upon  my 
account  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  madam,  and  he's  now  under  the 
table. 

Lucy.  Oh,  heavens  protect  us  !  Dear  madam, 
let's  be  gone. 

Kite.  If  you  be  afraid  of  him,  why  do  ye  come 
to  consult  him  ? 

Mel.  Don't  fear,  fool. — Do  you  think,  sir, 
that  because  I'm  a  woman,  I'm  to  be  fooled  out 
of  my  reason,  or  frighted  out  of  my  senses?  Come, 
show  me  this  devil. 

Kite.  He's  a  little  busy  at  present ;  but  when 
he  has  done  he  shall  wait  on  you. 

Alel.  W'hat  is  he  doing? 

Kite.  Writing  your  name  in  his  pocket-book. 

]\Iel.  Ha,  ha  !  my  name  !  pray  what  have  you 
or  he  to  do  with  my  name? 

Kite.  Look'c,  fair  lady,  the  devil  is  a  very  mo- 
dest person  ;  he  seeks  nobody,  unless  they  seek 
him  tirst;  he's  chain'd  up  like  a  mastiff",  and  can't 
stir  unless  he  be  let  loose — You  come  to  me  to 
have  vour  fortune  told — do  you  think,  madam, 
that  I  can  answer  you  of  my  own  head  ?  No, 
madam,  the  aff"airs  of  women  are  so  irregular, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  devil  can  give  any  ac- 
count of  them.  Now,  to  convince  you  of  your 
incredulity,  I'll  shew  you  a  trial  of  my  skill. 
Here,  you  Cacodemo  del  Plumo,  exert  your 
power;  draw  me  this  lady's  name;  the  word  Me- 
linda,  in  proper  letters  and  characters  of  her 
own  hand-writing. — Do  it  at  three  motions — one 
— two — three — 'tis  done — Now,  madam,  will  you 
please  to  send  your  maid  to  tetch  it? 

Lucy.  I  fetch  it !  the  devil  fetch  me,  if  I  do  ? 
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Mel.  My  name  in  my  own  hand-writing  !  that 
would  be  convincing  indeed. 

Kile.  Seeing  is  believing.  [Goes  to  the  table, 
and  lifts  up  the  carpet.]  Here  Tre,  Tre,  poor 
Tre,  give  me  the  bone,  sirrah.  There's  your 
name  upon  that  square  piece  of  paper.  Behold  ! — 

Mel.  Tis  wonderful !  ray  vei-y  letters  to  a 
tittle ! 

Lucy.  'Tis  like  your  hand,  madam,  but  not  so 
like  your  hand,  neither:  and  now,  1  look  nearer, 
'tis  not  like  your  hand  at  all. 

Kite.  Here's  a  chambermaid,  now,  will  outlie 
the  devil ! 

Lucy.  Look'e,  madam,  they  sha'nt  impose  up- 
on us;  people  can't  remember  their  hands,  no 
more  than  they  can  their  faces — Come,  madam, 
let  us  be  certain  ;  write  your  name  upon  this 
paper,  then  we'll  compare  the  two  hands. 

[Takes  out  a  paper,  and  folds  it. 

Kite.  Any  thing  for  your  satisfaction,  madam 
— Here's  pen  and  ink. 

[Melixda  urites,  Lucy  holds  the  paper. 

Lucy.  Let  me  see  it,  madam;  'tis  the  same — 

the  very  same But  I'll  secure  one  copy  for 

my  own  aftairs.  [Aside. 

Mel.  This  is  demonstration  ! 

Kite.  'Tis  so,  madam — the  word  Demonstration 
comes  from  Daemon,  the  father  of  lies. 

Mel.  Well,  doctor,  I'm  convinced  :  and  now, 
pray,  what  account  can  you  give  of  my  future  for- 
tune? 

Kite.  Before  the  sun  has  made  one  course 
round  this  earthly  globe,  your  fortune  will  be  tix- 
ed  for  happiness  or  misery. 

Mel.  What!  so  near  the  crisis  of  my  fate? 

Kite.  Let  me  see — About  the  hour  of  ten  to- 
morrow morning,  you  will  be  saluted  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  will  come  to  take  his  leave  of  you, 
being  designed  for  travel;  his  intention  of  going 
abroad  is  sudden,  and  the  occasion  a  woman. 
Your  fortune  and  his  are  like  the  bullet  and  the 
barrel,  one  runs  plump  into  the  other — In  short, 
if  the  gentleman  travels,  he  will  die  abroad,  and 
if  he  does,  you  will  die  before  he  comes  home. 

Mel.  VVhat  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Kite.  Madam,  he's  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  lo- 
ver ;  that  is,  a  man  of  very  good  sense,  and  a  ve- 
ry great  fool. 

Mel.  How  is  that  possible,  doctor  ? 

Kite.  Because,  madam — because  it  is  so — A 
woman's  reason  is  the  best  for  a  man's  being  a 
fool. 

Mel.  Ten  o'clock,  you  say  ? 

Kite.  Ten — about  the  hour  of  tea-drinking 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mel.  Here,  doctor.  [Gives  money.]  Lucy,  have 
you  any  questions  to  ask  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  madam  !  a  thousand. 
Kite.  I   must  beg  your  patience  till  another 
time,   for  I  expect  more  company  this  minute ; 
besides,   I  must  discharge  the  gentleman  under 
the  table. 


Lucy.  O  pray,  sir,  discharge  us  first ! 
Kite.  Tycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  down  stairs. 
[Exeunt  Melinda  and  Lucy, 

Enter  Worthy  and  Plume. 

Kite.  Mr  Worthy,  you  were  pleased  to  wish  me 
joy  to-day;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return  the  com- 
pliment to-morrow. 

Wor.  I'll  make  it  the  best  compliment  to  yon, 
that  ever  I  made  in  my  life,  if  you  do;  but  I 
must  be  a  traveller,  you  say  ? 

Kite.  No  farther  than  the  chops  of  the  chan- 
nel, I  presume,  sir. 

Plume.  That  we  have  concerted  already. 
[Knocking  hard.]  Heyday!  you  don't  profess 
midwifery,  doctor? 

Kite.  Away  to  your  ambuscade. 

[Exeunt  Woktuy  and  Plume. 

Enter  Brazen. 

Braz.  Your  servant,  my  dear  ! 

Kite.  Stand  off;  I  have  my  familiar  already. 

Bruz.  Are  you  bewitched,  my  dear? 

Kite.  Yes,  my  dear  !  but  mine  is  a  peaceable 
spirit,  and  hates  gunpowder.  Thus  I  fortify  my- 
self: [Draws  a  circle  round  him.]  and  now,  cap- 
tain, have  a  care  how  you  force  my  lines. 

Braz.  Lines !  what  dost  talk  of  lines  !  you 
have  something  like  a  fishing-rod  there,  indeed ; 
but  I  come  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  man — 
What's  your  name,  my  dear? 

Kite.  Conundrum. 

Braz.  Conundrum  ?  rat  me  !  I  knew  a  famous 
doctor  in  London  of  your  name — Where  were 
you  born  ? 

Kite,  t  was  born  in  Algebra. 

Biaz.  Algebra !  'tis  no  country  in  Christen- 
dom, I'm  sure,  unless  it  be  some  place  in  the 
Highlands  in  .-Scotland. 

Kite.  Right — I  told  you  I  was  bewitched. 

Braz.  So  am  I,  my  dear  !  I  am  going  to  be 
married — I  have  had  two  letters  from  a  lady  of 
fortune  that  loves  me   to  madness,  fits,  cholic, 

spleen,    and   vapours shall    I   marry   her  iu 

four-and-twenty  hours,  ay  or  no  ? 

Kite.  Certainly. 

Braz.  Gad  so,  ay 

Kite.  — Or  no — But  I  must  have  the  year,  and 
the  day  of  the  month,  when  these  letters  were 
dated. 

Braz.  Why,  you  old  bitch  !  did  you  ever  hear 
of  love-letters  dated  with  the  year  and  day  of 
the  month?  do  you  think  billetdoux  are  like 
bank-bills  ? 

Kile.  They  are  not  so  good,  my  dear — but  if 
they  bear  no  date,  I  must  examine  the  contents. 

Braz.  Contents  !  that  you  shall,  old  boy  !  here 
they  be  both. 

Kite.  Only  the  last  you  received,  if  you  please. 
[Takes  the  letter.]  Now,  sir,  if  you  please  to  let 
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me  consult  mv  books  tor  a  minute,  I'll  send  this 
letter  enclosed  to  y*in  "  't'l  tiic  dctenniiiation  of 
the  stars  upon  it  to  your  lodginj:;s. 

Bra:.  With  all  my  heart — I  nuist  give  him — 
[Puts  /lis  ftantls  in  his  pockits]  Als;cbra!  I  fan- 
cy, doctor,  'tis  hard  to  calculate  tlie  place  of  your 
nativity — Here — [Gives  him  monei/.^  And  it  I 
succeed,  I'll  build  a  watch-tower  on  the  top  ot 
the  higliest  mountain  in  Wales,  for  the  study  of 
astrology,  and  the  bencllt  of  the  Conundrums. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Plume  and  Wouthy. 

Wor.  O  doctor  !  that  letter's  wortti  a  million  ; 
let  me  see  it :  and  now  I  have  it,  I'm  afraid  to 
open  it. 

Plume.  Pho  !  let  me  see  it.  [Opening  the  let- 
ter.] If  she  be  a  jilt — Damn  her,  she  is  one — 
there's  her  name  at  the  bottom  on't. 

Wor.  How  !  then  I'll  travel  in  good  earnest — 
By  all  ray  hopes,  'tis  Lucy's  hand ! 

Plume.  Lucy's  ! 

Wor.  Certainly — 'tis  no  more  like  Melinda's 
character,  than  black  is  to  white. 

Plume.  Then  'tis  certainly  Lucy's  contrivance 


to  draw  in  Brazen   for  a  husband — But  are  you 
sure  'tis  not  Melinda's  hand  ? 

Wor.  You  shall  see ;  where's  the  bit  of  paper 
I  gave  you  just  now,  that  the  devil  wrote  Melin- 
da  upon  ? 

Kile.  Here,  sir. 

Plume.  'l"is  plain  they  are  not  the  same  :  and 
is  this  the  malicious  name  that  was  subscribed  to 
the  letter  which  made  Mr  Balance  send  his  daugh- 
ter into  the  country  ? 

Wor.  The  very  same  :  the  other  fragments  I 
shewed  you  just  now,  I  once  intended  for  ano- 
ther use  ;  but  1  think  I  have  turned  it  now  to  a 
better  ad\autage. 

Plume.  But  'twas  barbarous  to  conceal  this  so 
long,  and  to  continue  me  so  many  hours  in  the 
peniicicius  heresy  of  Ijclievmg  that  angelic  crea- 
ture could  change.     Poor  Sylvia  ! 

War.  llich  Sylvia,  you  mean,  and  poor  cap- 
tain ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Come,  eome,  friend,  Melin- 
linda  is  true,  and  shall  be  mine  ;  Sylvia  is  con- 
stant, and  may  be  yours. 

Plume.  No,  she's  above  my  hopes but  for 

her  sake,  I'll  recant  my  opinion  of  her  sex. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    V, 


SCENE  I. — Justice  Balance's  house. 

Enter  Balance  and  Scale. 

Scale.  I  SAY,  'tis  not  to  be  borne,  Mr  Balance. 

Bal.  Look'e,  Mr  Scale,  for  my  own  part  I 
shall  be  very  tender  in  what  regards  the  otbccrs 
of  the  army  ;  I  only  speak  in  reference  to  captain 
Plume — for  the  other  spark,  I  know  nothing  of. 

Scale.  Xor  can  I  hear  of  any  body  that  docs 
— Oh,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Sylvia,  Billock,  Rose,  Prisoners,  Con- 
stable, and  Mob. 

Const.  May  it  please  your  worships,  we  took 
them  in  the  very  act,  re  infect  a,  sir — The  gen- 
tleman, indeed,  behaved  himself  like  a  gentle- 
man, for  he  drew  his  sword  and  swore,  and  af- 
terwards laid  it  dow  n,  and  said  nothing. 

Bal.  Give  the  gentleman  his  sword  again — 
Wait  vou  without.  [Exeunt  Constable  and 
Watch!]  I'm  sorry,  sir,  [To  Sylvi.vJ  to  know  a 
gentleman  upon  such  terms,  that  the  occasion  of 
our  meeting  should  prevent  the  satisfaction  of 
an  acquaintance. 

Si/l.  Sir,  you  need  make  no  apology  for  your 
warrant,  no  more  than  I  shall  do  for  my  beha- 
viour— my  innocence  is  upon  an  equal  foot  with 
your  authority. 

Scale.  Innocence  !  have  you  not  seduced  that 
young  maid? 

St/l.  No,  Mr  Goosecap,  she  seduccfl  me. 

Bui.  So  she  did,  I'll  swear — for  she  proposed 
marriage  first. 


Bal.  What,  then  you  arc  married,  child  ? 

[To  Rose, 

Pose.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 

Bal.   Who  was  witness  ? 

Bui.  That  was  I — I  danced,  threw  the  stock- 
ing, and  spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  I'm  sure. 

Bal.  Who  was  the  minister.'' 

Bui.  Minister  !  we  are  soldiers,  and  want  no 
minister — they  were  married  by  the  articles  of 
war. 

Bal.  Hold  thy  prating,  fool Your  appear- 
ance, sir,  promises  some  understanding ;  pray, 
what  does  this  fellow  mean  ? 

Si/l.  lie  means  nnrriage,  I  think — but  that, 
you  know,  is  so  <>dd  a  thing,  that  hardiv  any  two 
people  under  the  sun  agree  in  the  ceremony; 
some  make  it  a  sacrament,  others  a  convenience, 
and  others  make  it  a  jest;  but  among  soldiers 
'tis  most  sacred — our  sword  you  know  is  our  ho- 
nour, that  we  lay  down — tiie  hero  jumps  over  it 
tirst,  and  the  amazon  after — leap,  rogue;  fol- 
low, whore — the  drum  beats  u  rutf,  and  so  to 
bed  :  that's  all :  the  ceremony  is  concise. 

Bal  And  the  prettiest  ceremony,  so  full  of 
pastime  and  prodiirality ■ 

Bal.   What!  are  you  a  so'dier .' 

Bui.  Ay,  that  1  am — Will  your  worship  lend 
me  your  cane,  and  I'll  shew  you  how  I  can  ex- 
ercise ? 

Bal.  Take  it.  [Strikes  him  over  the  head.^ 
Pray,  sir,  what  commission  may  you  bear  ? 

.      [To  Sylvia. 

Syt.  I'm  called  captain,  sir,  by  all  the  coffeC' 
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men,  drawers,  whores,  and  groom-porters  in  Lon- 
don ;  for  I  wear  a  red-coat,  a  sword,  piquet  in 
my  head,  and  dice  in  my  pocket. 

Scale.  Your  name,  pray,  sir  ? 

S2/I.  Captain  Pinch :  I  cock  my  hat  with  a 
pinch,  I  take  snutf  with  a  pinch,  pay  my  whores 
with  a  pinch  ;  in  short,  I  can  do  any  thing  at  a 
pinch,  but  tiglit  and  fill  my  belly. 

Bal.  And  pray,  sir,  what  brought  you  into 
Shropshire  ? 

Sj/l.  A  pinch,  sir :  I  know  you  country  gentle- 
men want  wit,  and  you  know  that  we  town  gen- 
tlemen want  money  ;  and  so 

Bal.  I  understand  you,  sir — Here,  constable — 

Enter  Constable. 

Take  this  gentleman  into  custody  till  further  or- 
ders. 

Rose,  Pray  your  worship  don't  be  uncivil  to 
him,  for  he  did  me  no  hurt;  he's  the  most  harm- 
less man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  talks  so. 

Scale.  Come,  come,  child;  I'll  take  care  of  you. 

Si/l.  What,  gentlemen,  rob  me  of  my  freedom 
and  my  wife  at  once  !  'tis  the  first  time  they 
ever  went  together. 

Bal.  Hark'e,  constable.  [^Whispers  him. 

Const.  It  shall  be  done,  sir — come  along,  sir. 
[Exeunt  Constable,  Bullock,  and  Sylvia. 

Bal.  Come,  Mr  Scale,  we'll  manage  the  spark 
presently.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Melinda's  apartment. 

Enter  Melixda  and  Worthy. 

Mel.  So  far  the  prediction  is  right ;  'lis  ten  ex- 
actly. [Aside.^  And  pray,  sir,  how  long  have  you 
been  in  this  travelling  humour  ? 

Wor.  'Tis  natural,  madam,  for  us  to  avoid 
what  disturbs  our  quiet. 

Mel.  Rather  the  love  of  change,  which  is  more 
natural,  may  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

Wor.  To  be  sure,  madam,  there  must  be 
charms  in  variety,  else  neither  you  nor  I  should 
be  so  fond  of  it. 

Mel.  You  mistake,  Mr  Worthy ;  I  am  not  so 
fond  of  variety  as  to  travel  for't ;  nor  do  I  think 
it  prudence  in  you  to  run  j'ourself  into  a  certain 
expence  and  danger,  in  hopes  of  precarious  plea- 
sures. 

Wor.  What  pleasures  I  may  receive  abroad 
are  indeed  uncertain  ;  but  tiiis  I  am  sure  of,  I 
shall  meet  with  less  cruelty  among  the  most  bar- 
barous of  nations,  than  I  have  fuund  at  home. 

Mel.  Come,  siz-,  you  and  I  have  been  jangling 
a  great  while ;  I  fancy  if  wc  made  up  our  accounts 
we  should  the  sooner  come  to  an  agreement. 

Wor.  Sure,  madam,  you  won't  dispute  your 
being  in  my  debt My  fears,  sighs,  vows,  pro- 
mises, assiduities,  anxieties,  jealousies,  have  run 
on  for  a  whole  year  without  any  payment. 

Mel.  A  year  !  oh,  Mr  Worthy  !  wiiat  you  owe 
to  me  is  not  to  be  paid  uu(^tr  a  seven  years'  ser- 

VoL,  II. 


vitude.  How  did  you  use  me  the  j'ear  before  ! 
when,  taking  the  advantage  of  my  innocence  and 
necessity,  you  would  have  made  me  your  mis- 
tress, that  is,  your  slave — Remember  the  wicked 
insinuations,  artful  baits,  deceitful  arguments, 
cunning  pretences ;  then  your  impudent  behavi- 
our, loose  expressions,  familiar  letters,  rude  vi- 
sits ;  remember  those,  those,  I\Ir  Worthy. 

Wor.  I  do  remember,  and  am  sorry  I  made 
no  better  use  of  them.  [Aside.'\  But  you  may  re- 
member, madam,  that 

]\Icl.  Sir,  I'll  remember  nothing — 'tis  your  in- 
terest that  I  should  for'jet.  You  have  been  bar- 
barous to  me,  I  have  been  cruel  to  you  ;  put 
that  and  that  together,  and  let  one  balance  the 

other Now,   if  you  will  beirin  upon  a    new 

score,  lay  aside  your  adventurmg  airs,  and  be- 
have yourself  handsomely  till  Lent  be  over, 
here's  my  hand,  I'll  use  you  as  a  gentleman 
should  be. 

Wur.  And  If  I  don't  use  you  as  a  gentlewo- 
man should  be,  may  this  be  my  poison  ! 

[Kissing  her  hand. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  coachjs  at  the  door. 

Mel.  I  am  going  to  Air  Balance's  countrv- 
house  to  see  my  cousia  Sylvia  ;  I  have  done 
her  an  injury,  and  can't  be  easy  till  I've  asked  her 
pardon. 

Wor.  I  dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  of  wait-; 
ing  on  you. 

]\Iel.  My  coach  is  full ;  but  if  you'll  be  so  gal- 
lant as  to  mount  your  own  horse  and  follow  us, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  overtaken ;  and  if  you 
bring  captain  Plume  with  you,  we  shan't  have 
the  worse  reception. 

Wor.  I'll  endeavour  it. 

[Exit,  leading  Melixda, 

SCENE  III.— The  market  place. 

Enter  Plume  and  Kite. 

Plume.  A  baker,  a  tailor,  a  smith,  butchers, 
carpenters,  and  journeymen-shoemakers,  in  all 
thirty-nine — 

Kite.  The  butcher,  sir,  will  have  his  hands 
full,  for  we  have  two  sheep-stealers  among  us — 
I  hear  of  a  fellow,  too,  committed  just  now  for 
stealing  of  horses. 

Flume.    We'll    dispose    of    him    among    the 

dragoons Have  we  never   a  poulterer  among 

us  ?' 

Kite.  Yes,  sir ;  the  king  of  the  gipsies  is  a 
very  good  one  ;  he  has  an  excellent  hand  at  a 
goose  or  a  turkey — Here's  captiiin  l>razen,  sir. 
I  must  go  look  after  the  men.  [Exit  Kite. 

Enter  Brazen,  reading  a  letter. 

Braz.  Vm,  um,  um  !  the  canonical  hour 

Urn,  um,  very  well — My  dear  Plume  !  give  me  4 
buss. 
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Plume.  Halt'  a  score  if  you  will,  my  dear  ! 
What  ha?t  ij  it  in  thy  hand,  child  ? 

Brtiz.  'lis  a  project  tor  laying  out  a  thousiuid 
lionnds 

Plume.  Were  it  not  rerjuisite  to  project  lir^t 
how  to  szet  it  iu? 

Bras.  You  can't  iniajiine,  my  dear,  that  I 
want  twenty  thoussuid    |)oinHls.      1    have    spent 

twenty  times  as  nmch  in  the  service but 

it"  this   t^^enty  thousand  pounds  should  not   be 
in  spcM'ie 

FhiDie.  What  twenty  thousand  ? 

Bniz.  Ileark'e —  [Whispcm. 

Plume.  ^Married  I 

Braz.  Presently;  we're  to  meet  about  half  a 

mile  out  of   town  at    the  waterside and  so 

forth — [Rca(Is.'\ — Look'e  there,  my  dear  dog  ! 

[^Sltexis  the  hotloHi  of  the  letter  to  Plvmf.. 

Plume.  iNI^Iinda  !  and-  by  this  lii^ht  licr  own 
ha;id  !  Once  more  if  you  please,  ray  dear — Her 
hand  exactly — Just  novv,  you  say  ? 

Braz.  This  minute ;  I  must  be  gone. 

Plume.  Have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll  go  w  ith 
you. 

Braz.  No,  no,  I  see  a  gentleman  coming  this 
wav  that  maybe  inquisitive;  lis  Worthy — do  you 
know  him  i* 

Plume.  By  sight  only, 

Braz.  Have  a  care,  the  very  eyes  discover 
secrets.  ^Exit. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Wor,  To  boot  and  saddle,  captain  ;  you  must 
moimt. 

Plume.  Whip  and  spur,  Worthy,  or  you 
won't  mount. 

Wor.  But  I  shall ;  INIelinda  and  I  are  agreed  ; 
she's  gone  to  visit  Sylvia;  we  are  to  mount  and 
follow  ;  and,  could  we  carry  a  parson  vvitJi 
us,  who  knows  what  might  be  done  for  us  both? 

Plume.  I>on't  trouble  your  head;  Melinda  has 
secured  a  parson  already. 

H.'o/-.  Already  !  do  you  know  more  than  I  ? 

Plume.  Yes,  I  saw  it  under  her  hand — Brazen 
and  she  are  to  meet  half  a  mile  hence  at  the 
water-side,  there  to  take  boat,  I  suppose,  to  be 
ferryed  over  to  the  Elysian  Fields,  if  there  be 
any  such  thing,  in  matrimony. 

]Vor.  I  parted  with  Melinda  just  now;  she  as- 
sured me  she  hated  Brazen,  and  that  she  resolv- 
ed to  di-card  Lucy  for  daring  to  write  letters  to 
hini  in  her  name. 

Plu/iir...y,ny,  nay,  there's  nothing  of  Lucy  in 
this — I  tell  ye  I  saw  Meliuda's  hand  as  surely  as 
this  is  mine. 

Wor.  But  r  tell  you  she's  gone  this  minute  to 
Justice  Balance's  country-house. 

Plume.  But  I  tell  you  slie's  gouc  this  minute 
to  the  water-side. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Scj\  Madam  iMclincla  lias  sent  word  that  you 


need  not  trouble  yourself  to  follow  her,  because 
her  journey  to  justice  Balance's  is  put  oti",  and 
she's  gone  to  take  the  air  another  way. 

VPo  WOIVTIIY. 

Wor.  How  !  her  journey  put  oflf ? 

Plume.  That  is,  her  journey  was  a  put-off  to 
you. 

Wor.  'Tis  plain,  plain — But  how,  where,  when 
is  she  to  meet  Brazen  ? 

Plume  Just  now,  I  tell  you;  half  a  mile  hence, 
at  the  water-side. 

Wor.  Up  or  dow  n  the  water  } 

Plume.  That  I  don't  know. 

Wor.  I'm  glad  my  horses  are  ready — Jack,  get 
them  out. 

Plume.  Shall  I  go  with  you  ' 

Wor.  Not  an  inch — I  shall  return  presently. 

[  Exit. 

Plume.  Y'ou'll  find  me  at  the  hall :  the  jus- 
tices are  sitting  by  this  time,  and  I  must  attend 
them. 

SCENE  IV.— .4  court  of  justice. 
Bat,a\ce,    .Scale,     and  ScRfPLr,     vpon     the 
bench ;  Constable,  Kite,  jnob. — Knj^and  Con- 
alable  advance. 

Kite.  Pray,  who  are  those  honourable  gentle- 
men upon  the  bench } 

Count.  He,  in  the  middle,  is  justice  Balance;  he, 
on  the  right,  is  justice  Scale;  and  he,  on  the  left,  is 
justice  Scruple;  and  I  am  JNIr  Constable ;  four 
very  honest  gentlemen. 

Kite.  O  dear,  sir  !  I  am  your  most  obedient 
sen'ant.  f Saluting:  the  constable.]  I  fancy,  sir, 
that  your  employment  and  mine  are  mudi  the 
same ;  for  my  business  is  to  kee))  people  in 
order,  and,  if  tliey  disobey,  to  knock  them  down; 
ind  then,  we  are  both  stalY-olhccrs. 

Const.  Nay,  I'm  a  scrjeant  mvself — of  the 
militia — Come,  brother,  you  shall  see  me  exer- 
cise. Suppose  this  a  musket ;  now,  I'm  shoulder- 
ed. [Puts  his  staff  on  his  right  shoulder. 

Kite.  Ay,  you  are  shouldered  pretty  well  for 
a  constable's  staff;  but,  for  a  musket,  you  must 
put  it  OH  tiie  other  shoulder,  my  dear  ! 

Const.  Adso  !  that's  true — Come,  now  give  the 
word  of  command. 

Kite.  Silence. 

Const.  Ay,  ay ;  so  we  will — we  will  be  silent. 

Kite.  Silence,  you  dog,  silence  ! 

{Strikes  him  oi'cr  the  head  zcith  his  halberds 

Const.  That's  the  way  to  silence  a  man,  with  a 
witness!  What  do  you  mean,  friend? 

Kite.  Only  to  exercise  you,  sir. 

Const.  Your  exercise  differs  so  much  from  ours, 
that  we  shall  ne'er  agi-ee  about  it :  if  my  owr 
captain  had  given  me  such  a  rap,  I  had  taken  the 
law  of  him. 

Enter  Plime. 


Bal.  Captain,  you're  welcome. 
Plume.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 
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Scrnp.  Come,  honest  captain,  sit  by  me.  [Pllmi: 
ascends,  and  sits  upon  the  bench.]  Now,  produce 
your  prisoners — Here,  that  fellow  there,  set  him 
np.  Mr  Constable,  what  have  you  to  say  asainst 
this  man  ? 

Const.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  an 
please  you. 

Bal.  No  ?  what  made  vou  bring  him  hither  ? 

Const.  I  don't  know,  an  please  your  worship. 

Scale.  Did  not  the  contents  of  your  v\-arrant 
direct  you  what  sort  of  men  to  take  up  } 

Const.  I  can't  tell,  an  please  ye  ;  I  can't  read. 

Scrap.  A  very  pi'etty  constable,  truly  !  I  find 
we  have  no  business  here. 

Kite.  May  it  please  the  worshipful  bench,  I 
desire  to  be  heard  in  this  case,  as  being  the  coun- 
sel for  the  king. 

Bal.  Come,  serjeant,  you  shall  be  heard,  since 
nobody  else  will  speak ;  we  won't  come  here  for 
nothing. 

Kite.  This  man  is  but  one  man,  the  country 
may  spare  him,  and  the  army  wants  him ;  be- 
sides, he's  cut  out  by  nature  fur  a  grenadier ;  he's 
five  feet  ten  inches  high ;  he  shall  box,  wrestle, 
or  dance  the  Cheshire  round  with  any  man  in  the 
country ;  he  get's  drunk  every  Sabbath-day,  and 
lie  beats  his  wife. 

]Vif'e.  You  lie,  sirrah,  you  lie ;  an  please  your 
woi'ship,  he's  the  best  natured  pains-taking'st  ujan 
in  the  parish,  witness  my  five  poor  children. 

Scrup.  A  wife  and  five  children  !  you  consta- 
ble, yon  rogue,  how  durst  you  impress  a  man 
that  has  a  wife  and  five  children  ? 

Scale.  Discharge  him,  discharge  him. 

Bui.  Hold,  gentlemen  !  Hark'c,  friend,  how 
do  yen  maintain  your  wife  and  five  children.? 

Plume.  They  live  upon  wild-fowl  and  venison, 
sir;  the  husband  keeps  a  gun,  and  kills  all  the 
hares  and  partridges  within  fi\e  miles  round. 

Bal.  A  <iun  !  nav,  if  he  be  so  good  at  gunning, 
he  shall  have  enougii  on't.  lie  may  be  of  use 
against  the  French  ;  for  he  shoots  flying,  to  be 
sure. 

Sc?'Hp.  But  his  wife  and  children,  My  Ba- 
lance. 

Wife.  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  reason  you  would  send 
him  away;  vou  know  I  have  a  child  every  year, 
and  you  are  afraid  that  they  should  come  upon 
the  parish  at  last. 

Blame.  Look'e  there,  gentlemen,  the  honest 
woman  has  spoke  it  at  once  ;  the  parish  had  bet- 
ter maintain  five  children  this  year,  than  six  or 
seven  the  next.  That  fellow,  upon  this  high 
feedingj  mav  get  vou  twu  or  three  beggars  at  a 
birth. 

Wife.  Look'e,  Mr  Captain,  the  parish  shall  get 
notliing  by  sending  him  away,  fori  won't  lose 
my  teeining-time,  if  there  be  a  man  left  in  the 
parish. 

Bal.  Send  that  woman  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion^  and  the  man^ 


Kite.  I'll  take  care  of  him,  if  you  please. 

[To Acs  him  down. 

Scale.  Here,  yon  constable,  the  next.  Set  up 
that  black-faced  fellow  ;  lie  has  a  gunpowder 
look  ;  what  can  you  say  against  this  man,  con- 
stable .? 

Const.  Nothing,  but  that  he's  a  very  honest 
man. 

Plinne.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  have  one  ho- 
nest man  in  my  company,  for  the  novelty's  sake. 

Bal.   What  are  yju,  friend? 

l^Lob.  A  collier;  i  vv'ork  in  the  coal-pits. 

Scntp.  Look'e,  gentlemen,  this  fellow  has  a 
trade  ;  and  the  act  of  jiariiament  here  expresses 
that  we  arc  to  impress  no  man  that  has  any  visi- 
ble means  of  a  livelihood. 

Kite.  Mav  it  please  your  worship,  this  man 
has  no  visible  means  of  a  livelihood,  fm-  he  works 
under  ground. 

Flume.  Well  said,  Kite;  besides,  the  army 
wan's  miners, 

Bal.  Right,  and  had  we  an  order  of  govern- 
ment for  it,  we  cofdd  raise  you,  in  this  and  the 
nciL^hhouring  county  of  Stafford,  five  hundred 
colliers,  that  would  run  you  under  ground,  like 
moles,  and  do  more  service  in  a  siege  than  all 
the  miners  in  the  army. 

Scrup.  Weil,  friend,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself? 

Mob.  I'm  married. 

Kite.  Lack-a-day  !  so  am  I. 

j\Iob.  Here's  my  wife,  poor  woman. 

Bnl.  Are  you  married,  good  v.omau? 

Worn.  I'm  married  in  conscience. 

Kite.  Mav  it  please  your  woi-ship,  she's  with 
child  in  conscience. 

<SV«/e.  \Vho  married  you,  misti-ess? 

Worn.  My  husband :  we  agreed  that  I  should 
call  him  husband,  to  avoid  passing  for  a  whore, 
and  that  he  should  call  me  wife,  to  shun  going  for 
a  soldier. 

Scrup.  A  very  pretty  couple  !  Pray,  captain, 
will  you  take  tiiem  both? 

Plume.  What  say  you,  Mr  Kite  ?  \\\\\  you  take 
care  of  the  woman  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  sir;  she  shall  go  with  us  to  the  sea- 
side, and  there,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  drown  her- 
self, we'll  take  care  nobody  shall  hinder  her. 

Bal.  Here,  constable,  bring  in  my  man.  \^Exit 
Const ^  Now,  captain,  1*11  fit  you  with  a  man 
such  as  you  never  listed  in  your  life. 

Enter  Constable  and  Sylvia. 
Oh,  my  friend  Pin(  h  !  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Si/f.  Well,  sir.  and  what  then  ? 

Scale.  What  then  !  is  that  your  respect  to  the 
bench  ? 

Si/l.  Sir,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  you  nor 
your  bench  neither. 

Scrup.  Look'e,  irentlcmen.  that's  enough  ;  he's 
a  very  impudent  I'ellow.  and  lit  for  a  soldier. 
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Scale.  A  notorious  rogue,  I  say,  and  very  lit 
for  a  soldier. 

Const.  A  vvhoremaster,  I  say,  and  tliercforc  fit 
to  CO. 

BiiL  What  think,  you,  captain? 

Flume.  1  think  he's  a  very  pretty  fcUotv,  and 
tlieretorc  tit  to  serve. 

Si/l.  jMo  for  a  soldier!  send  your  ovvn  lazy 
lubberly  sons  at  home  ;  fellows  that  hazard  their 
necks  every  day  in  tlic  pursuit  t>f  a  fox,  yet  dare 
not  peep  abroad  to  look  an  enemy  i"  tlie  t'ace. 

Const.  May  it  please  your  worships,  I  have  a 
woman  at  the  door  to  swear  a  rape  against  this 
roiruc. 

S^/.  Is  it  your  wife  or  daughter,  booby  ?  I  ra- 
vished them  both  yesterday. 

Bill.  Pray,  captain,  read  the  articles  of  war ; 
we'll  see  him  listed  nnuiediateiy. 

Flume.  [Refills.]  Articles  of  war  against  mu- 
tiny and  desertion,  &c. 

Sj//.  Hold,  sir Once  more,  gentlemen,  have 

a  care  what  vou  do,  for  you  shall  severely  smart 
for  any  violence  you  offer  tome;  and  you,  Mr 
Balance,  I  speak  to  you  particularly,  you  shall 
heartily  repent  it. 

Plume.  Look'e,  young  spark,  say  but  one  word 
more,  and  I'll  buihl  a  horse  for  you  as  high  as 
tlie  cieliiig,  and  make  you  ride  the  most  tiresome 
journey  that  ever  you  made  in  your  life. 

Si/l.  "^'ou  have  made  a  fine  speech,  good  cap- 
tain" II  uff-cap  !  but  you  had  better  be  quiet;  I 
shall  find  a  way  to  cool  your  courage. 

I'lmne.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  mind  him,  he's 
distracted. 

Sill.  '  Tis  false ;  I  am  descended  of  as  good  a 
family  as  any  in  your  county ;  my  father  is  as 
good  a  man  as  any  upon  your  bencli ;  and  I  am 
lieir  to  twelve  hundred  p(junds  a-year. 

Bui.  lie's  certainly  mad.  Pray,  captain,  read 
the  articles  of  war. 

Sijl.  Hold,  once  more.  Pray,  Mr  Balance,  to 
you  I  speak ;  suppose  I  were  your  child,  would 
you  use  me  at  this  rate  ? 

Bal.  No,  faith  !  were  you  mine,  I  would  send 
you  to  Bcillain  first,  and  into  the  army  after- 
wards. 

Sill.  But,  consider  my  father,  sir ;  he's  as  good, 
as  generous,  as  brave,  as  just  a  nuu),  as  ever  ser- 
ved his  country.  I'm  iiis  only  child  ;  perhaps,  the 
loss  of  me  may  break  his  iieart. 

Bal.  He's  a  very  great  fool,  if  it  docs.  Cap- 
tain, if  you  don't  list  him  this  minute,  I'll  leave 
tiic  court. 

Flume.  Kite,  do  you  distribute  the  levy-money 
to  the  men  while  I  read. 

Kite.  Ay,  sir.     Silence,  gentlemen. 

[Pi.UME  reads  the  articles  of  uar. 

Piul.  Very  well ;  now,  captain,  let  me  beg  the 
favour  of  you  not  to  discharge  this  tellow  upon 
any  account  whatsoever.     Bring  in  the  rest. 

Const.  There  arc  no  more,  an't  please  your 
worship. 


Bal.  No  more  !  there  were  five  two  hours  ago. 

Si/l.  'Tis  true,  sir,  but  this  rogue  of  a  consta- 
ble let  the  rest  escape  for  a  bribe  of  eleven  shil- 
lings a  man,  because  he  said  the  act  allowed  him 
but  ten ;  so  the  odd  shilling  was  clear  gains, 

AllJus'l.  How? 

Si/l.  Gentlemen,  he  offered  to  let  me  go  away 
for  two  guineas,  but  I  had  not  so  much  about  me : 
this  is  truth,  and  I'm  ready  to  swear  it. 

A'//e.  And  I'll  swear  it:  give  me  the  book;  'tis 
for  the  good  of  the  service. 

]\lob.  May  it  please  your  worship,  I  gave  him 
half  a  crown  to  say  that  I  was  an  honest  man; 
but,  now,  since  that  your  worsliips  have  made  me 
a  rogue,  I  hope  I  shall  have  my  nwney  again. 

Bal.  'Tis  my  opinion,  that  this  constable  be 
put  into  the  captain's  hands;  and  if  his  friends 
don't  bring  four  gocxl  men  for  his  ransom  by  to- 
morrow night,  captain,  you  shall  carry  him  to 
Flanders. 

Scale.  Sc7-up.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Plume.  Mr  Kite,  take  the  constable  into  cus- 
tody. 

Kite.  Ay,  ay,  sir.  [To  the  constable.]  Will  you 
please  to  iiave  your  office  taken  from  you,  or 
will  you  handsomely  lay  down  your  staff,  as  your 
betters  have  done  before  you  f 

[Constable  drops  his  staff. 

Bal.  Come,  centlemen,  there  needs  no  great 
ceremony  in  adjourning  this  court.  Captain,  you 
shall  dine  with  me. 

Kile.  Come,  Mr  Militia  Serjeant,  I  shall  si- 
lence you  now,  I  believe,  without  your  taking 
the  law  of  me?  [Exeunt. 

SCEXE  V. — A  room  in  Balance's  house. 

Enter  Balance  and  Stenard. 

Sterr.  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening, 
sir  ;  and  then,  searching  for  her  in  the  chamber 
that  was  my  young  master's,  we  found  her  clothes 
there  ;  but  the  suit  that  your  son  left  in  the  press, 
when  he  went  to  London,  was  gone. 

Bal.  The  white,  trinnned  with  silver? 

Slcic.  The  same. 

Bal.  You  han't  told  that  circumstance  to  any 
body  ? 

Sfeu\  To  none  but  your  worship. 

Bal.  And  be  sure  you  don't.  Go  into  the 
dining-room,  and  tell  captain  Plume  that  I  beg 
to  speak  with  him. 

St  en:  I  shall.  [Erit. 

Bal.  Was  ever  man  so  imposed  upon  !  I  had 
her  promise,  indeed,  that  she  would  never  dis- 
pose of  herself  without  my  consent — 1  have  con- 
sented with  a  witness  !  given  her  away  as  my  act 
and  deed — and  this,  1  warrant,  the  captain  thinks 
will  pass.  No,  I  shall  never  pardon  him  the  vil- 
iany,  first  of  robbing  me  of  my  daughter,  and 
then  the  mean  opinion  he  must  have  of  me  to 
think  tiiat  I  could  be  so  wretchedly  imposed 
upon  ;  her  extravagant  passion  might  encourage 
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her  in  the  attempt,  but  the  contrivance  must  be 
his.     I'll  know  the  truth  presently. 

Enter  Plume. 

Pray,  captain,  what  have  you  done  with  our 
young  gentleman  soldier  ? 

Plume.  He's  at  my  quarters,  I  suppose,  with 
the  rest  of  my  men. 

Hal,  Does  he  keep  company  with  the  common 
soldiers  ? 

Plume,  No ;  he's  generally  with  me. 

BaL  He  lies  with  you,  I  presume. 

Plume.  No,  faith !  I  offered  him  part  of  my 
bed — but  the  young  rogue  fell  in  love  with  Rose, 
and  has  lain  with  her,  I  tliink,  since  she  came  to 
town. 

Bed.  So  that,  between  you  both,  Rose  has  been 
finely  managed. 

Plume.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  she  had  no  harm 
from  me. 

Bal.  All's  safe,  I  find — Now,  captain,  you 
must  know,  that  the  young  fellow's  impudence 
in  court  was  well-grounded ;  he  said  I  should 
heartily  repent  his  being  listed,  and  so  I  do  from 
my  soul. 

Plume.  Ay  !  for  what  reason  ? 

Bui.  Because  he  is  no  less  than  what  he  said 
be  was ;  born  of  as  good  a  family  as  any  in  this 
county,  and  he  is  heir  to  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a-year. 

Plume.  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it — for  I  wanted 
but  a  man  of  that  quality  to  make  my  company  a 
perf<?ct  representative  of  the  whole  commons  of 
England. 

Bal.  Won't  you  discharge  him  ? 

Plume.  Not  unfler  a  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Bal.  You  shall  have  it,  for  his  father  is  my  in- 
timate friend. 

Phone.  Then  you  shall  have  him  for  nothing. 

Bal.  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  have  your  price. 

Plume.  Not  a  penny,  sir;  I  value  an  obliga- 
tion to  you  much  above  an  hundred  pounds. 

Bal.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  shan't  repent  your  ge- 
nerosity  Will  you  please  to  write  his  dis- 
charge in  my  pocket-book  ? — [Gives  liis  bonk.^ — 
In  the  mean  time,  we'll  send  for  the  gentleman. 
Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Go  to  the  captain's  lodging,  and  inquire  for  Mr 
Wilful;  tell  him  his  captain  wants  him  here  hn- 
mediately. 

Ser.  Sir,  the  gentleman's  below  at  the  door,  in- 
quiring for  the  captain. 

Plume.  Bid  him  come  up.  Here's  the  dis- 
charge, sir. 

BaL  Sir,  I  thank  you^Tis  plain  he  had  no 
hand  in't.  [Aside. 

Enter  Sylvia. 

Si/l.  I  think,  captain,  you  might  have  used  nic 
lit'tter,   than  to   leave   me  yonder  among   your 


swearing,  drunken  crew ;  and  you,  Mr  Justice, 
might  have  been  so  civil  as  to  have  invited  me 
to  dinner;  for  I  have  eaten  with  as  good  a  man 
as  your  worship. 

Plume.  Sir,  you  must  charge  our  want  of  re- 
spect upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality 

But  now,  you  are  at  liberty 1  have  discharged 

you. 

Sj//.  Discharged  mc  ! 

Bal.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  must  once  more  go 
home  to  your  father. 

S^l.  My  father !  then  I  am  discovered — Oh, 
sir  ! — [Kneeling.] — I  expect  no  pardon. 

Bal.  Pardon  !  no,  no,  child  ;  your  crime  shall 
be  your  punishment :  here,  captain,  1  deliver  her 
over  to  the  conjugal  power  for  her  chastisement. 
Since  you  will  be  a  wife,  be  you  a  husband,  a 
very  husband — When  she  tells  you  of  her  love, 
upbraid  her  with  lier  folly;  be  modishly  ungrate- 
ful, because  she  has  been  unfashionably  kind  ; 
and  use  her  worse  than  you  would  any  body 
else,  because  you  cannot  use  her  so  well  as  she 
deserves. 

Plume.  And  are  you  Sylvia,  in  good  earnest  ? 

Si/l.  Earnest !  I  have  gone  too  far  to  make  it 
a  jest,  sir. 

Plume.  And  do  you  give  her  to  me  in  good 
earnest  ? 

Bal.  If  you  please  to  take  her,  sir. 

Plume.  Why,  then,  I  have  saved  my  legs  and 
arms,  and  lost  my  liberty ;  secure  from  wounds, 
I  am  prepared  for  the  gout :  farewell  subsist- 
ence, and  welcome  taxes — Sir,  my  libertv,  and 
the  hope  of  being  a  general,  are  much  dearer  to 

me  than  your  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year 

But  to  your  love,  madam,  I  resign  my  freedom, 

and  to  your  beauty  my  ambition greater  in 

obeying  at  j'our  feet,  than  commanding  at  the 
head  of  an  army. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Wor.  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  Mr  Balance,  that 
your  daughter  is  lost. 

Bal.  So  am  not  I,  sir,  since  an  honest  gentle- 
man has  found  her. 

Enter  Melixda. 

Mel.  Pray,  Mr  Balance,  what's  become  of  my 
cousin  Sylvia  ? 

Bal.  Your  cousin  Sylvia  is  talking  yonder,  with 
your  cousin  Plume. 

Mel.  And  Worthy.     How  ! 

Sj/l.  Do  you  think  it  strange,  cousin,  that  a 
woman  sliould  change  ?  but  I  hope  you'll  excuse 
a  change  that  has  proceeded  tVom  constancy.  I 
altered  my  outside,  because  I  was  the  same  with- 
in; and  onl\  laid  by  the  woman  to  make  sure  of 
my  man :  that's  my  history. 

MeL  Your  history  is  a  little  romantic,  cou- 
sin; but,  since  success  has  crowned  your  adven- 
tures, you  will  have  the  world  on  your  side,  and 
I  shall  be  willing  to  go  with  the  tide,  provideci 
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you'll  pardon  an  injury  I  offered  you,  in  tiic  let- 
ter to  vour  fattier. 

Plume.  That  injury,  madam,  was  done  to  me, 
and  tlie  reparation  I  expect,  sluill  bo  made  to  my 
triend  :  Make  Mr  Worthy  happy,  and  I  siiall  be 
satisfied. 

Mel.  A  cjood  example,  sir,  will  sjo  a  arcat 
vay Wlien  my  cousin  is  pleased  to  surren- 
der, 'tis  proljable  1  shan't  hold  out  much  longer. 

Enter  Bkazln. 

firaz.  Gentlemen.  I  am  yours ^Nladam,  I 

am  not  yours. 

j1/(7.  I'm  s;lad  on't.  sir. 

Braz.  So  am  I — Vou  have  s;ot  a  pretty  house, 
here,  Mr  Laconic. 

Bui.   'Tis    time   to   riiiht  all  mistakes My 

name,  sir,  is  Hulance. 

Bruz.  Balance  !  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient 
— I  know  vour  whole  srencration — Had  not  yon 
an  uncle  that  was  governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  some  years  a^o .'' 

Hal.  Did  you  know  Irim  ? 

Bruz.  Intimately,  sir — lie  played  at  billiards 
to  a  miracle — \'ou  had  a  brotiur,  too,  that  was  ;i 
captain  of  a  lire-ship — poor  Dick  ! — he  had  the 
most  cnij;aiiin£  wav  with  him  of  makins;  punch— 
and  then  his  cabin  was  so  neat — but  his  poor  boy 
.lack  was  the  most  comical  bastard — Ha,  ha,  lia, 
ha,  ha  !  a  pickled  dot:,  1  shall  never  fori^et  him. 

Plume,  llave  you  £;ot  your  recruits,  my  dear  ? 

Bruz.  Not  a  stick,  my  dear  ! 

Plume.  Probably  I  shall  furnish  you. 

Enter  Rose  and  Bullock. 
Rose.  Captain,  captain,  I  have  got  loose  once 


more,  and  have  persuaded  my  sweetheart  Cart- 
wheel, to  i^o  witli  us;  but  you  must  promise  not 
to  part  with  me  a£;ain. 

Sjil.  I  fmd  Mrs  Rose  has  not  been  pleased 
with  her  bed-fellow. 

Rose.  Bed-fellow  !  I  don't  kiiow  whether  I 
had  a  bed-fellow  or  not. 

Sill.  Don't  be  in  a  passion, child;  I  was  as  lit- 
tle pleased  with  your  company,  as  you  could  be 
uith  mine. 

Bui.  I'ray,  sir,  donna  be  offended  at  mv  sis- 
'cr ;  she's  something  underbred  ;  but,  if  you 
please,  I'll  lie  with  you  in  her  stead. 

Plume.  I  have  promised,  madam,  to  provide 
for  this  girl :  now,  will  you  be  pleased  to  let  her 
wait  upon  you,  or  shall  I  take  care  of  her? 

Si)l.  She  shall  be  my  charge,  sir  ;  you  may  fmd 
it  business  enough  to  take  care  of  me. 

Bui.  Aye,  and  of  me,  captain  ;  for  wauns  !  if 
ever  yon  lift  your  hands  agamst  me,  I'll  desert — 

Plume.  Captain  Brazen  shall  take  care  of  that. 
My  dear  !  instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
vou  talked  of,  you  shall  have  tiie  twenty  brave 
recruits  that  I  have  raised,  at  the  rate  tlu'y  cost 

'ue !VIv  commission  I  lay  down,   to  be  taken 

up  by  some  braver  fellow,   that  has  more  merit, 

and   less  good   fortune whilst    I    endeavour, 

by  the  example   of   this  worthy   gentleman,    to 
serve  my  king  and  country  at  home. 

With  some  regret  I  (juit  the  active  field, 

Where  dory  full  rcwai-d  for  life  does  yield; 

But  the  recruiting  trade,  with  all  its  train 

Of  endless  plajjue,  fatiiiue,  and  endless  pain, 

I  gladly  quit,  with  my  lair  spouse  to  stay, 

And  raise  recruits  the  matninonial  way. 

\_Kxeunt  omnep. 
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MEN. 
\  „V.„,  „   '  i  t^'*^  gentlemen  of  broken  fortunes. 

ARCHLR,       >  °  ^'  ^ 

Sullen,  a  countri/  blockhead. 

Sir  C.  FREEMA^,  «  gentleman  fioin  London. 

FoiGARD,  a  French  priest. 

Gibbet,  a  highwayman. 

HouxsLow,  )  , . 

Bagskot,      S  ^"  ^'""i'""**""- 

BoxiFACE,  landlord  of  the  inn. 


Scrub,  servant  to  Mr  Sullek, 

WOMEN. 

Lady  Bountiful,  an  old  civil  countfy  gentle^ 

zvoiiian,  that  cures  all  distempers. 
DoRiNDA,  Lady  Boumiful's  daughter. 
Mrs  Sullen,  her  daughter-in-law. 

GiPSEY. 

Cherry,  daughter  to  Boniface, 


Scetie — Litchfield. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— An  inn. 


Enter  Boniface  running.    Bar-bell  rings. 

Bon.  Chamberlain,  maid,  Cherry,  daughter 
Cherry  !  AH  asleep,  all  dead  ? 

Enter  Cherry,  running. 

Cher.  Here,  here.  Why  d'ye  bawl  so,  father  ? 
D'ye  think  we  have  no  ears  ? 

Bon.  You  deserve  to  have  none,  you  yonuii 
minx — the  company  ot"  the  Warrinjiton  coach  has 
stood  in  the  hall  this  hour,  and  nobody  to  shew 
them  to  their  chambers. 

Cher.  And  let  them  wait,  father ;  there's  nei- 
ther red-coat  in  the  coach,  nor  footman  behmd 
it. 

Bon.  But  they  threaten  to  go  to  another  inn 
to-night. 


Cher.  That  they  dare  not,  for  fear  the  coach- 
man should  overturn  them  to-morrow.  [Ringiiigi\ 
Coming,  coming  :  here's  the  London  coach  arri- 
ved. 

Enter  several  people  with  trunks,  band-boxes, 
with  other  luggage,  and  cross  the  stage. 

Bon.  Welcome,  ladies. 

Cher.  Very  welcome,  gentlemen.  Chamber- 
lain, shew  the  Lion  and  tlie  Rose. 

[Exit  Cherry  zcith  the  Company. 

Enter  Aimwell,  in  a  riding  habit ;  Archer,  as 
fool'nun,  carrying  a  portmanteau. 

Bon.  This  way,  this  way,  gentlemen. 
Ai?u.  Set  down   the  things ;  go  to  the  stable, 
and  see  my  horses  well  rubljed. 

Arch.  I  shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

Aim.  You're  my  landlord,  I  suppose? 
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Bon.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Will  Boniface,  pretty 
well  known  npon  this  road,  as  tlic  saying  is. 

Aim.  O,  Mr  Boniface,  your  servant. 

Bon.  O,  sir — What  will  your  honour  please  to 
drink,  as  the  saying  is  ? 

Aim.  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Litchfield 
nuich  famed  for  ale :  I  think  I'll  taste  that. 

Bon.  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of 
the  best  ale  in  Statfordshire  :  'tis  smooth  as  oil, 
sweet  as  milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as 
brandy,  and  will  be  just  fourteen  years  old  the 
lifth  day  of  next  marcli,  old  style. 

Aim.  You're  very  exact,  I  lind,  in  the  age  of 
your  ale. 

Bo7i.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of 

my  children  :    I'll  shew  you  such  ale Here, 

tapster,  broach  number  170(3,  as  the  saying  is. — 

i>M-,  you  shall  taste  my  anno  donuni 1  have 

lived  in  Litchfield,  man  and  boy,  above  eight- 
and-tifty  years,  and,  I  belie\  e,  have  not  consumed 
cight-and-fifty  ounces  of  meat. 

Aim.  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess 
your  sense  by  your  bulk. 

Bon.  iSot  in  my  life,  sir:  I  have  fed  purely 
upon  ale :  I  have  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and 
I  always  sleep  upon  ale. 

Enter  tapster,  uith  a  tankard. 

Now,  sir,  you  shall  see — [Filling  it  out.]     Your 

vor>l)ip's   health  :    lla  !  delicious,  delicious 

fancy  it  Burgundy  ;  only  fancy  it,  and  'lis  worth 
ten  shillings  a  c(uart. 

Aim.  \1)rin/\s.]  Tis  confounded  strong. 

Bon.  Strong  !  It  must  be  so,  or  how  should  we 
be  strong  that  drink  it  ? 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale, 
landlord. 

Bon.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my  credit, 
sir;  but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman  !  as  the 
saying  is. 

Aim.  IIow  came  that  to  pass  ? 

Bon.  I  don't  know  how,  sir;  she  would  not  let 
the  ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir;  she  was  for 
qualifying  it  every  now  and  then  with  a  <ham,  as 
the  saying  is  ;  and  an  hoiK;st  gentleman,  that 
came  this  way  from  Ireland,  made  her  a  present 

of  a  dozen   bottles   of   usquebaugh but   the 

poor  woman  was  ne\er  wfll  after;  but,  however, 
I  was  obliged  to  the  gentlenum,  you  know. 

Ai>n.  Whv,  was  it  tlie  UMjuebaugh  that  killed 
lur? 

Bon.  My  lady  Bountiful  said  so slie,  good 

lady,  did  what  could  be  done;  she  cured  her  of 
three  tympanies,  but  the  fourth  carried  her  olT; 
but  she's  hajipy,  and  I'm  contented,  as  the  saying 
is. 

Aim.  Who's  that  lady  Bountiful,  vou  mention- 
ed .> 

Bon.  Odds  my  life,  sir,  we'll  drink  her  health, 
f  7)W«As.]  My  lady  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best 
of  women  :  her  last  husband,  sir  Charles  Bounti- 
hilj   left  iicr  worth  a  thousand  j)ounds  a-year ; 
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and,  I  believe,  she  lays  out  one  half  on't  in  cha- 
ritable uses,  for  the  good  of  her  neighbours  ;  she 
cures  rheumatisms,  ruptures,  and  broken  shins,  in 
men  :  green-sickncss,  obstructions,  and  iits  of  the 
inotlior  in  women ;  the  king's  evil,  chin-cough,  and 
chilblains  in  children  :  in  short,  she  has  cured 
more  people  in  and  about  Litchfield  within  ten 
years,  than  the  doctors  have  killed  in  twenty,  and 
that's  a  bold  woril. 

Aim.  Has  the  lady  been  any  other  way  useful 
in  her  generation  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir;  she  has  a  daughter,  by  sir  Charles, 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  country,  and  the  gre<-tt- 
est  fortune ;  she  has  a  son,  too,  by  her  first  hus- 
band, squire  Sullen,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from 
London  t'other  day ;  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll 
drink  his  health. 

Aim.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough ;  says 
little,  thinks  less,  and  docs — nothing  at  all,  faith; 
but  he's  a  man  of  great  estate,  and  values  no- 
body. 

Aim.  A  sportsman,  I  suppose  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure  :  he  plays 
at  whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty 
hours  together  sometimes. 

Aim.  A  fine  sportsman  truly  !  and  married,  you 
say  ? 

Bon.  Ay,  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.  But 
he's  a — lie  wants  it  here,  sir. 

[Pointing  to  his  forehead. 

Aim.  He  has  it  there,  you  mean. 

Bon.  That's  none  of  my  business;  he's  my 
landlord  ;  and  so  a  man,  you  know,  would  not — 

But  ecod,  he's  no  better  than sir,  my  humble 

service  to  you.  [Drinks.]  Though  I  value  not 
a  farthing  what  he  can  do  to  me ;  I  pay  him 
his  rent  at  quarter-day ;  I  have  a  good  running 
trade ;  I  have  but  one  daughter,  and  I  can  give 
her — But  no  matter  for  that. 

Aim.  You're  very  happy,  INIr  Boniface.  Pray, 
what  other  company  have  you  in  town  ? 

Bon.  A  power  of  fine  ladies ;  and  then  we 
have  the  French  officers. 

Aim.  O,  that's  right;  you  have  a  good  many  of 
those  gentlemen :  pray,  how  do  you  like  their 
company  ? 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could 
wish  we  had  as  many  more  of  them :  tiiey're  full 
of  m()iH:y,  and  pay  double  for  every  thing  they 
lun  e ;  tlicy  know,  sir,  that  we  paid  good  round 
taxes  f(jr  the  taking  of  them,  and  so  they  are  wil- 
ling to  reimburse  us  a  little :  one  of  them  lodges 
in  my  house. 

Enter  Archer. 

Arch.  Landlord,  there  are  some  French  gen- 
tlemen below  that  a^k  for  you. 

Boh.  I'll  wait  on  them Does  your  master 

stay  long  in  town,  as  the  saying  is? 

[To  Anciu 

Arch.  I  can't  tell,  as  the  saying  is. 
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Bon.  Come  from  London  ? 

Arch.  No. 

Bon.  Going  to  London,  mayhap  ? 

Arch.  No. 

Bon.  An  odd  fellow  this  !  {Bar-hell  rings.']  I 
beg  your  worship's  pardon ;  I'll  wait  on  you  in 
half  a  minute.  [Exit. 

Aim.  The  course  is  clear,   T  see Now,  my 

dear  Archer,  welcome  to  Litcli field. 

Arch.  I  thank  thee,  my  dear  brother  in  ini- 
quity. 

Aim.  Iniquity!  prithee  leave  canting;  you 
need  not  change  your  style  with  your  dress. 

Arch.  Don't  mistake  me,  Aiuuvell ;  for 'tis  still 
my  maxim,  that  tiiere's  no  scandal  like  rags,  nor 
any  crime  so  shameful  as  poverty.  Tvlen  must 
not  be  poor;  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  e\ii  ;  the 
world's  wide  enough,  let  them  bustle:  fortune 
has  taken  the  weak  under  her  protection,  but 
men  of  sense  are  left  to  their  industry. 

Aim.  Upon  which  topic  we  proceed,  and,  I 
think,  luckily  hitherto.  Would  not  any  man 
swear  now,  that  I  am  a  man  of  quality,  and  you 
njy  servant,  when,  if  our  intrinsic  value  were 
known 

Areii.  Come,  come,  we  arc  the  men  of  intrin- 
sic value,  who  can  strike  our  fortunes  out  of  our- 
selves; whose  worth  is  independent  of  accidents 
in  life,  or  revolutions  in  government :  we  have 
heads  to  get  money,  and  hearts  to  spend  it. 

Aim.  As  to  our  liearts,  I  grant  ye,  they  are  as 
willing  tits  as  any  withni  twenty  degrees;  hut  I 
can  have  no  great  opinion  of  our  heads,  from  the 
service  they  have  done  us  hitherto,  unless  it  be, 
that  they  brought  us  from  London  hither  to 
Litchfield,  made  me  a  lord,  and  you  my  servant. 

Arch.  That's  more  than  you  could  expect  al- 
ready.    But  w  hat  money  have  we  left } 

Aim.  But  two  hundred  pounds. 

Arch.  And  our  iiorses,  clothes,  rings,  &c. 

Why,  we  !ia\c  very  good  fortunes  now  for  mode- 
rate people:  and  let  me  tell  you,  tliat  this  two 
hundred  pounds,  with  the  experience  that  we 
are  now  masters  of,  is  a  better  estate  than  the 
ten  thousand  we  have  spent — our  friends,  indeed, 
began  to  suspect  that  our  pockets  were  low ;  but 
we  came  oft"  with  flying  colours,  shewed  no  signs 
of  want,  either  in  word  or  deed. 

Aim.  Aye,  and  our  going  to  Brussels  was  a 
good  pretence  enough  for  oiu"  sudden  disappear- 
ing ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  our  friends  imagine 
that  we  are  gone  a  vohmteering. 

Arch.  Why,  'faith,  if  this  project  fails,  it  must 
e'en  coiue  to  tiiat.  I  am  for  venturing  one  of 
the  hundreds,  if  you  will,  upon  this  knight  erran- 
try ;  but,  in  case  it  should  fail,  we'll  reserve  the 
other  to  carry  us  to  some  counterscarp,  where  we 
may  die  as  we  lived,  in  a  blaze. 

Aim.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  we  have  lived 
justly,  Archer;  we  can't  say  that  we  have  spci.t 
our  fortunes,  but  that  we  have  enjoj'cd  thcni. 

Arch.  Right ;  so  much  pleasure  for  so  much 

Vol.  it, 


money ;  we  have  had  our  penny-worths ;  and, 
had  I  millions,  I  would  go  to  the  same  market  a- 
gain.  O  London,  London  !  Well,  we  have  had 
our  share,  and  let  us  be  thankful :  past  plea- 
sures, for  aught  I  know,  are  best,  such  as  we  are 
sure  of:  those  to  cOme  may  disappoint  us.  But 
you  command  for  the  dav,  and  so  I  submit.  At 
Nottingham,  vou  know,  I  am  to  be  master. 

Aim.  And  at  Lincoln  I  again. 

Arch.  Then,  at  Norwich,  I  mount,  which,  I 
think,  shall  be  our  last  stage;  for,  if  we  fail 
there,  we'll  embark  for  Holland,  bid  adieu  to  Ve- 
nus, and  welcome  3Iars. 

Aim,  A  match  ! 

Enter  Box i face. 

Mum. 

Bon.  Vv'hat  will  your  worship  please  to  hare 
far  supper  ? 

Aim.  What  have  you  znt> 

Bon.  Sir,  we  have  a  delicate  piece  of  beef  in 
tlie  pot,  and  a  pig  at  the  lire. 

Aim.  Good  supper-meat,  I  must  confess 1 

can't  eat  beef,  landlord; 

J^rch.  And  I  hate  pig. 

Aim.  Hold  your  prating,  sirrah  !  Do  you  know 
who  you  are  t  [Aaide. 

Bon.  Please  to  bespeak  something  else ;  I 
have  every  thing  in  the  house. 

jlim.  Have  you  any  veal  ? 

Bon.  A'eal !  sir,  we  had  a  delicate  loin  of  veal 
on  Wednesday  last. 

Aim.  Have  you  got  any  fish,  or  wild-fowl .'' 

Bon.  As  for  your  fish,  truly,  sir,  we  are  an  in- 
land town,  and  indifferently  provided  with  tish, 
that's  the  truth  on't ;  but,  then,  for  wild-fowl  ! 
we  have  a  delicate  couple  of  rabbits. 

Aim.  Get  me  the  rabbits  fricasseed. 

Bon.  Fricasseed !  Lard,  sir,  they'll  eat  much 
better  smotliered  with  onions. 

Arch.  Pshaw  !  Rot  your  onions. 

Aim.  Again,  sih-ali !  Well,  landlord,  what  you 
please  ;  but,  hold — ^I  have  a  small  charge  of  mo- 
ney, and  your  house  is  so  full  of  strangers,  that  I 
believe  it  may  be  safer  in  your  custody  than 
mine  ;  for,  when  this  fellow  of  mine  gets  drunk, 
he  minds  nothing — Here,  sirrah,  reach  me  the 
strong  box. 

Arch.  Yes  sir — this  will  give  us  reputation. 

[Aside.     Bi'ings  the  box. 

Aim.  Here,  landlord,  the  locks  are  sealed 
down,  both  for  your  security  and  mine ;  it  holds 
somewhat  above  two  hundred  poimds :  if  you 
doubt  it,  I'll  count  tliem  to  you  after  supper; 
but  be  sure  vou  lay  it  where  I  may  ha\  e  it  at  a 
minute's  warning  ;  for  my  alTairs  are  a  little  du- 
bious at  present ;  perhaps  I  may  be  gone  in  halt 
an  hour;  perhaps  I  may  be  your  iiiiest  till  the 
best  part  of  that  be  spent;  and,  pray,  order  your 
'ostler  to  keep  my  horses  ready  saddled:  but 
me  tliina:  above  the  rest,  [  must  beg  that  you 
will  let  tliis  fellow  have  none  of  your  anno  do- 
.n  Q 
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mini,  as  you  call  it;  for  lies  the  most  insuffera- 
ble sot Here,  sirrah,  litiht  nie  to  my  chamber. 

Arch.  Yes,  sir.         [Exit,  lighted  by  Aucheh. 

Bon.  Cherry,  dau<;hter  Cherry  ! 

Enter  Cherry. 

Cher.  D'ye  call,  father  ? 

Bun.  Aye,  child  ;  you  must  lay  by  this  box  for 
the  >;cntlenian  ;  'tis  full  of  money. 

Cher.  Money  !  is  all  that  money  ?  why  sure, 
father,  the  licntleman  comes  to  be  chosen  parlia- 
ment-man.    Who  is  he  i* 

Bon.  I  don't  know  wiiat  to  make  of  him;  he 
talks  of  kcrpins:  his  horses  re ady  saddled,  and  of 
goinp  perhajis  at  a  minute's  warning,  or  of  stay- 
inti  perhaps  till  the  hot  part  of  this  he  spent. 

Cher.  Aye  I  ten  to  one,  father,  he's  a  high- 
wayman ! 

Bo  .  A  highwayman  !  Upon  my  life,  girl,  yon 
have  hit  it,  and  this  box  is  some  new  purchased 
booty.  Now,  could  we  find  him  out,  the  money 
were  ours. 

Cher.  He  don't  belong  to  our  gang. 

Bon.  What  horses  have  they  ? 

Cher.  Ilie  master  rides  upon  a  black. 

Bon.  A  black  !  ten  to  one  the  man  upon  the 
black  mare !  and,  since  he  don't  belong  to  our 
fraternity,  we  may  betray  him  with  a  safe  con- 
science. I  don't  think  it  lawful  to  harbour  any 
rogues  but  my  own.  Look'e,  child,  as  tiie  saying 
3S,  we  must  go  cunningly  to  work ;  proofs  we 
must  have.  The  gentleman's  servant  loves  drink; 
I'll  ply  him  that  way ;  and  ten  to  one  he  loves 
a  weiich ;  you  nmst  work  him  t'other  way. 

Cher.  Father,  would  you  have  me  give  my  se- 
cret for  his } 

Bon.  Consider,  child,  there's  two  hundred 
pounds  to  boot.  [Ringing  zcithout.]  Coming,  co- 
ming  Child,  mind  your  business. 

[Exit  Boniface. 

Cher.  What  a  rogue  is  my  father  !  My  father  ! 

I  deny  it My  mother  was  a  good,  generous, 

free-hearted  woinan,  and  I  can't  tell  how  far  her 
good-nature  might  have  extended  for  the  good  of 
lier  children.  This  landlord  of  mine,  for  I  think 
I  can  call  him  no  more,  would  betray  his  guest, 
and  dehauch  his  daughter  into  the  bargain — by 
a  footman,  too ! 

Enter  Archer. 

Arch.  What  footman,  pniy,  mistress,  is  so 
happy  as  to  be  the  suVjject  of  your  contemplation? 

Cher.  Whoevc-r  he  is,  friend,  he'll  be  but  little 
the  better  for  it. 

Arch.  I  hope  so,  for  I'm  sure  you  did  not 
think  of  me. 

Cher.  Suppose  I  had  ? 

Arch.  Why,  then,  you're  but  even  with  me; 
for  the  miauiti'  1  (anu  in,  I  was  considering  in 
Tvhat  manner  1  should  make  love  to  you, 

Cher.  ]x)ve  to  me,  liiend  ! 

Arch.  Yes,  child. 
3 


Cher.  Child  !  INIanners ;  if  you  kept  a  little 
more  distance,  friend,  it  would  become  you  much 
better. 

Arch.  Distance  !  good-night,  sauce-box. 

.  [f^'oirig. 

Cher.  A  pretty  fellow  !  I  like  his  pride — Sir  ; 
pray,  sir  ;  you  see,  sir,  [Aiu  her  returns.'^  I  have 
the  credit  to  be  trusted  with  your  master's  for- 
tune here,  which  sets  me  a  degree  above  his 
footman.     I  hope,  sir,  you  an't  affronted? 

Arch.  Let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face,  and 
I'll  tell  vou  whether  you  can  affront  me  or  no. — 
'Sd(;ath,  child,  you  ha\  e  a  pair  of  delicate  eyes, 
and  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

Cher.  VVhy,  sir,  don't  I  see  every  body  ? 

Arch.  Aye  ;  but  if  some  women  had  them, 
they  would  kill  ever)'  body.  Piithee,  instruct 
me;  I  would  fain  make  love  to  you,  but  I  don't 
know  what  to  say. 

Cher.  Why,  did  you  never  m.ake  love  to  any 
body  before  ? 

Arch.  Never  to  a  person  of  your  figure,  I  can 
assure  you,  madam  ;  my  addresses  have  always 
been  confined  to  persons  within  my  own  sphere ; 
I  never  aspired  so  high  before.     [Archer  sing.'i. 

But  you  look  so  bright 
And  dressed  so  tight, 
That  a  man  aould  saear  xjoVLre  right, 
As  arm  zcas  e'er  laid  over. 
Such  an  air 
You  freely  zccar 
To  ensnare, 
As  makes  each  guest  a  lover  : 
Since,  then,  my  dear,  Em  your  guest, 
Pryt/iee,  give  me  of  the  best 
Ofzchat  is  ready  drest. 
Since,  then,  my  dear.  8(C. 

Cher.  What  can  I  think  of  this  man  ?  [u^sjWc.j 
Will  you  give  me  that  song,  sir? 

Arch.  Ay,  my  dear,  take  it  while  it  is  warm. 
[A'/.s.sY-.s-  her.^  Death  and  fire  !  her  li]js  are  honey- 
combs. 

Cher.  And  T  wish  there  hatl  been  a  swarm 
of  bees,  too,  to  have  stung  you  for  your  im- 
pudence. 

Arch.  There's  a  swarm  of  Cupids,  my  little 
A'enus.  that  has  done  the  business  much  better. 

Cher.  This  fellow  is  misbegotten  as  well  as  I. 
[Aside.^  What's  your  name,  sir? 

Arch.  Name  f  I  gad,  I  have  forgot  it.  [Aside^ 
Oh,  Martin. 

Cher.  Where  was  you  born  ? 

Arch.  In  .St  ^lartin's  parish. 

Cher.  What  was  your  father? 

Arch.  Of of St  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.   Then,  friend,  good  night. 

Arch.   I  ho])e  not. 

Cher.   Vou  may  depend  upon't. 

Arch,  l.'pon  what? 

Cher.  'J'hat  you're  very  impudcntt 
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Arch.  That  you  are  very  handsome. 

Cher.   That  you're  a  t'ootman. 

Arch.  That  you're  an  angel. 

Cher.  I  shall  be  rude. 

Arch.  So  shall  I. 

Cher.  Let  eo  my  hand. 

Arch.  Give  me  a  kiss.  \Kisses  her. 

[Boniface  calls  without,  Cherry,  Cherry  !] 


Cher.  I'm My  father  calls  !  you  plaguy 

devil,  how  durst  you   stop   my  breath   so  ! '- 

Offer   to   follow   me  one  step,  if  you  dare. 

[Exit. 
Arch.  A  fair  challenge,  by  this   light  !  this  is 
a  pretty  fair  opening  of  an    adventure  ;  but   we 
are  knight-errants,  and  so  fortune  be  our  guide. 

[Exit. 


ACT  ir. 


SCENE  I. — A  galle?y  in  Lady   Bountiful's 
house. 


Mrs  Sullen  and  Dorinda  meeting. 

Dor.  Morrow,  my  dear  sister;  are  you  for 
-church  this  morning  ? 

Mrs  Snl.  Any  where  to  pray  ;  for  heaven 
alone  can  help  me  :  but  I  think,  Dorinda,  there's 
no  form  of  prayer  in  the  liturgy  against  bad  hus- 
bands. 

Dor.  But  there's  a  form  of  law  at  Doctor's 
Commons;  and  I  swear,  sister  Sullen,  rather 
than  see  you  thus  continually  discontented,  I 
would  advise  you  to  apply  to  that :  for,  besides 
tlie  part  that  I  bear  in  your  vexatious  broils,  as 
being  sister  to  the  husband,  and  friend  to  the 
wife,  your  examples  give  me  such  an  impression 
of  matrimony,  that  I  shall  be  apt  to  condemn 
my  person  to  a  long  vacation  all  its  life.  But 
supposing,  madam,  that  you  brought  it  to  a  cai«e 
of  separation,  what  canyon  urge  against  your 
husband  ?  INIy  brother  is,  first,  the  most  constant 
man  aii\e. 

Mrs  Sul.  The  most  constant  husband,  I  grant 

Dor.  He  never  sleeps  from  you. 

Mrs  Sul.  No,  he  always  sleeps  with  me. 

Dor.  lie  allows  you  a  maintenance  suitable 
to  your  quality. 

Mrs  Sid.  A  maintenance  !  Do  you  take  me, 
madam,  for  an  hospital  child,  that  I  must  sir 
down  and  bless  my  benefactors  for  meat,  drink, 
and  clothes .?  As  I  take  it,  madam,  I  brought 
your  brother  ten  thousand  pounds,  out  of  which 
I  might  expect  some  pretty  things  called  plea- 
sures. 

Dor.  You  share  in  all  the  pleasures  the  coun- 
try atfords. 

Mi-s  Sul.  Country  pleasures  !  Racks  and  tor- 
ments I  Dost  think,  child,  tiiat  my  limbs  were 
made  for  leaping  of  ditches,  and  clambering  over 
stiles  ?  Or,  that  my  parents,  wisely  foreseeinu 
my  future  happiness  m  country  pleaJ^ures,  had 
early  instructed  me  in  rural  accomplishments,  of 
drinking  fat  ale,  plaving  at  whist,  and  smoking 
tobacco  with  my  husband  ?  or  of  spreading  of 
plasters,  brewing  of  diet  drinks,  and  stilling  rose- 
mary-water, with  the  good  old  gentlewoman,  my 
mother-in-law } 


Dor.  I'm  sorry,  madam,  tiiat  it  is  not  more  in 
our  power  to  divert  ynu.  I  could  wish,  indeed, 
that  our  entertainments  were  a  little  more 
polite,  or  your  taste  a  little  less  refined  ;  but 
pray,  madam,  how  came  the  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, that  laboured  so  much  in  huntiug 
after  pleasure,  to  place  it  at  last  in  a  country  life  ? 

Mrs  Sul.  Because  they  wanted  money,  child, 
to  find  out  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  poet  or  philosopher  worth  ten 
thousand  pounds.?  If  you  can  shew  me  such 
a  man,  I'll  lay  you  fifty  pounds  you'll  find 
him  somewhere  within  the  weekly  bills.  Not 
that  I  disapprove  rural  pleasures,  as  the  poets 
h:ue  painted  them  in  their  landscapes ;  every 
^^hiliis  has  her  Corydon  ;  every  murmuring 
stream,  and  every  flowery  mead,  gives  fresh 
alarm  to  love.  Besides,  you'll  find  that  their 
couples  were  never  married.  But  yonder  E 
^ee  my  Corydon,  and  a  sweet  swain  it  is.  Heaven 
knows  !  Come,  Dorinda,  dun't  be  angry  ;  he's  my 
husband,  and  your  brother,  and,  between  both, 
IS  he  not  a  sad  brute } 

Dor.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  part  of 
him  ;  you're  the  best  Judge. 

Mrs  Sul.  O,  sister,  sister,  sister  !  if  ever  vou 
marry,  beware  of  a  sullen,  silent  sot;  one  that's 
ilvvays  musing,  but  never  thinks. — There's  some 
diversion  in  a  talking  blockhead ;  and  since  a 
i>oman  must  wear  chains,  1  would  have  the  plea- 
sure (if  hearing  them  rattle  a  little.  Now  you 
shall  see;  but  take  this,  by  the  way;  he  came 
home  this  morning  at  his  usual  hour  of  four, 
wakened  me  out  of  a  sweet  dream  of  something 
else,  by  tumbling  over  the  tea-table,  which  he 
broke  all  to  pieces.  After  his  man  and  he  had 
rolled  about  the  room,  like  sick  passengci's  in  a 
storm,  he  comes  flounce  into  bed,  dead  asa  sulmoii 
into  a  rishnioiigep's  basket;  his  feet  cold  as  ice  ;  his 
breath  hot  as  a  furnace;  and  liis  hands  and  his  face 
•sjiresisy  as  histlannel  nightcap — Oh,  matrimony  ! 
uiatrimony  ! — He  tosses  up  the  clothes  with  a  bar- 
oaroiis  swing  over  his  shoulders,  disorders  the 
whole  economy  of  my  bed,  leaves  me  half-naked, 
•md  my  wliole  niiiht's  comfort  is  the  tuneable 
serenade  of  that  wakeful  nightingale  his  nose. — 
' ),  the  pleasure  of  counting  the  melancholy  clock 

by  a  snoring  husband  ! Hut  now,  sister,  vou 

shall  see   how   handsomely,    being  a   well-bred, 
man,  he  will  beg  my  pardon. 
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Enter  Sullen. 

Stil.  My  head  aches  consumedly. 

Mrs  Sal.  Will  you  Ije  pioascd,  my  dear,  to 
drink  tea  with  us  tliis  nidvimig?  it  may  do  your 
lu.'ud  iruud. 

Su/.  \o. 

Dor.  Coffee,  brother  ? 

Sul.  IMiaw  ! 

ilJr.s  ^«/.  Will  you  please  dress,  and  go  to 
cliureh  with  me?  the  air  may  help  you. 

SuL  Scrub ! 

Enter  ScnuB. 

Scrub.  Sir ! 

Sill.  What  day  o'  the  vveek.  is  this  ? 
Scrub.  Sunday,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Sal.  Sunday!    Biinii   me   a  dram;    and,  d'ye 
hear,  set  out  the  v(  nisun-pasty,  and  a  tankaiil  ol" 
strong  beer  upon  the  hall-tuble  ;  I'll  go  to  I'reak- 
fast.  [Going. 

Dor.  Stay,  stay,  brother;  you  shan't  get  olVso, 
you  were  very  naughty  last  night,  and  nuist  make 
your   wife    reparation.     Come,   come,   brother; 
v\  on't  you  ask  pardon  ? 
iS«/.  For  what? 

Dor.  For  being  drunk  last  night. 
Sui.  I  can  afford  it,  can't  I  ? 
Jl/rs  Sul.   But  I  can't,  sir. 
Sut.    I'heu  you  may  let  it  alone. 
Mrs  Slit.    But  1  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  this  is 
not  to  be  borne. 
Sut.  I'm  glad  on't. 

Mm  Suf.  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  you  use 
me  thus  inhumaidy? 
<S"«/.  Scrub  ! 
Scrub.  Sir  ! 
Sul.  Get  things  ready  to  shave  my  head. 

[Exit  Svi.i.F.x. 
Mrs  Sul.  Ila^e  a  care  of  coming  near  his  tem- 
ples, .Scrub,  for  feai"  you  meet  something  tliere 
that  may  turn  the  edge  of  your  razor.  --[Erit 
SciiiB.] — Inveterate  stupidity!  Did  you  ever 
know  so  hard,  so  obstinate  a  spleen  as  his .''  Oh, 
sister,  sister  !  I  shall  never  have  any  good  of  the 
beast,  till  I  get  him  to  town;  London,  dear  Lou- 
i\ou,  is  the  place  for  managing  and  breaking  a 
husband. 

Dor.  And  has  not  a  husband  the  same  oppor- 
tunities there  for  humbling  a  wife? 

Mrs  Sul.  No,  no,  cli.ld  ;  'tis  a  standing  maxim 
in  cnnJMgal  discipline,  that,  when  a  man  would 
enslave  his  wife,  he  luirries  her  into  the  country; 
and,  when  a  lady  woulii  be  arbitiarv  with  her 
liusband,  she  wheedles  her  booby  up  to  town. 
A  man  dare  not  play  the  tyrant  m  London,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  examples  to  encourage 
the  subject  to  rebel.  (),  Dorinda,  Doriuda  !  A 
fine  w  onian  may  do  any  thing  in  London.  O'  my 
conscience,  she  may  raise  an  army  of  tbrty  thou- 
iand  incn  ! 

Dor,   I  fancy,  sister,  you  have  a  niiud  to  be 


trying  your  power  that  way  here,  in  Litchfield; 
you  have  drawn  the  I'rench  count  to  your  colours 
already. 

Mrs  Sul.    Tiie  French  are  a  people  that  can't 
live  without  their  gallantries. 

Dor.  And  some  I'-nglish  that  I  know,  sister, 
are  not  averse  to  such  anmsements. 

Mrs  Sul.  Well,  sister,  since  the  truth  mu^t 
out,  it  may  do  as  well  now,  as  hereafter.  I  think 
one  way  to  rouse  my  lethargic,  sottish  husband, 
is  to  give  him  a  ri\al  ;  security  begets  negligence 
n  all  people,  and  men  must  be  alarmed  to  make 
them  alert  in  their  duty.  Women  are,  like  pic- 
tures, of  no  value  in  the  hands  of  a  fcjol,  till  he 
hears  men  of  sense  bid  higii  for  the  purchase. 

])or.  This  might  do,  sister,  if  my  brother's  un- 
derstanding were  to  be  convinced  into  a  passion 
fi»r  you  ;  liut,  1  believe,  there's  a  natural  aver- 
sion on  his  side ;  and  I  fancy,  sister,  that  you 
don't  come  nmch  behind  him,  if  you  dealt  I'airly. 
j\  Irs  Sul.  I  o^^n  it;  we  are  united  contradic- 
tions, lire  and  water.  But  I  could  be  contented, 
with  a  great  many  other  wives,  to  hunuiur  the 
censorious  vulgar,  and  give  the  world  an  appear- 
ance of  living  well  with  my  husband,  could  I 
bring  him  but  to  dissemble  a  little  kindness,  to 
keep  me  in  countenance. 

Dor.  But  how  do  you  know,  sister,  but  that, 
instead  of  rousing  your  hii.iband,  by  this  artilice, 
to  a  counterfeit  kindness,  he  should  awake  in  a 
real  fury  ? 

j\lis  Sul.  Let  him.  If  I  can't  entice  him  to 
the  one,  I  would  provoke  him  to  the  other. 

Dor.  But  how  must  1  behave  myself  between 
ye  ? 

Mrs  Sul.  You  must  assist  me. 
])or.  VVhat,  against  my  own  brother  ? 
Mrs  Sul.    lie's  but  half  a   brother,   and  I'm 
your  entire  friend.     If  I  go  a  step  beyond  the 
bounds  of  honour,  leave  me ;    till  then,  I  expect 

you  should  go  along  with  me  in  every  thing. 7 

I'he  count  is  to  dine  here  to-day. 

Dor.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  sister,  that  I  can't 
like  that  man. 

Mrs  iSul.  You  like  nothing ;  your  time  is  not 
come.  Love  and  death  have  their  fatalities,  and 
strike  iiome,  one  time  or  other.  You'll  pay  for 
all,  one  day,  1  warrant  ye.  IJutcome;  my  lady's 
tea  is  ready,  and  'tis  almost  church-time. 

[E.vcunt. 

SCENE  U.—Tlic  Lni. 

Enter  Aimw'i;i,i.  dressed,  and  Auciieu. 

Aim.  And  was  she  the  daugliter  of  the  house  ? 

Arcli.  The  landlord  is  so  blind  as  to  think  so ; 
but,  I  dare  swear,  she  has  better  blood  in  her 
veins. 

Aim.  Why  dost  tliou  think  so  ? 

Areli.  Because  the  baggage  has  a  pert  je  ve 
s^ai  tjuoi ;  she  reads  plays,  keeps  a  monkey,  ant^ 
is  troubled  witii  vapours. 
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Aim.  By  which  discoveries,  I  guess  that  you 
know  more  of  her. 

Arch.  Not  yet,  faith.  The  lady  gives  herself 
airs,  fors'  )Oth ;  nothing  under  a  gentleman. 

Aim.  Let  me  take  licr  in  hand. 

Arch.  Say  one  word  more  of  that,  and  I'll  de- 
clare myself,  spoil  your  sport  there,  and  eveiy 
where  else.  Look  ye,  Aimwell ;  every  man  in  his 
own  sphere. 

Aim.  Right ;  and  therefore  you  must  pimp  for 
your  master. 

Arch.  In  the  usual  forms,  good  sir,  after  I  have 
served  myself — But  to  our  business.  You  are  so 
well  dressed,  Tom,  and  make  so  handsome  a  fi- 
gure, that  I  fancy  you  may  do  execution  in  a 
country  church ;  the  exterior  part  strikes  first, 
and  you're  in  the  right  to  nrake  that  impression 
favourable. 

Aim.  There's  something  in  that,  which  may 
turn  to  advantage.  The  appearance  of  a  stran- 
ger in  a  country  church,  draws  as  many  gazers 
as  a  blazing  star:  no  sooner  he  comes  int(j  the 
cathedral,  but  a  train  of  whispers  rnns  buzzing 
round  the  congregation  in  a  moment.  Who  is 
he}  Whence  comes  he  .^  Do  you  know  him  ? — 
Then  I,  sir,  tips  me  the  \crger  half-a-crown ;  he 
pockets  the  simony,  and  inducts  me  into  the  best 
pew  in  the  church;  I  pull  out  my  snuff-i;ox,  turn 
myself  round,  bow  to  the  bishoj),  or  the  dean,  if 
he  be  the  commanding  officer,  single  out  a  beau- 
ty, rivet  both  my  eyes  to  hers,  set  my  nose  a 
bleeding  by  the  strength  of  imagination,  and 
shew  the  whole  church  my  concern,  by  my  en- 
deavouring to  hide  it.  After  the  sermon,  the 
whole  town  gives  me  to  her  for  a  lover,  and,  by 
pei-suading  the  lady  that  I  ara  dying  for  her,  the 
tables  are  turned,  and  she  in  good  earnest  falls 
in  love  with  me. 

Arch.  There's  nothing  in  this,  Tom,  without  a 
precedent ;  but,  instead  of  rivetting  your  eyes 
to  a  beauty,  try  to  fix  them  upon  a  fortune ; 
that's  our  business  at  present. 

Ai?n.  Pshaw !  N(j  woman  can  be  a  beauty 
witiiout  a  fortune.  Let  me  alone  for  a  marks- 
man. 

Arch.  Tom  ! 

Aim.  Aye  ! 

Arch.  When  were  you  at  church,  before, 
pray  ? 

Aim.  Um — I  was  there  at  the  coronation. 

Arch.  And  how  can  you  expect  a  blessing  by 
going  to  church  now  ? 

Aim.  Blessing!  Nay,  Frank,  I  ask  but  for  a 
wife. 

{Exit  AlMWEl.T.. 

Arch.  Truly,  the  man  is  not  very  unreasonable 
in  his  demands. 

{Exit  Archer,  nt  the  opposite  door. 

Enter  Boniiace  and  Cherry. 

Bow.  Well,  daugiiter,  as  the  saying  is,  have 
you  brought  Martin  to  confess  ? 


Cher.  Pray,  father,  don't  put  me  upon  getting 
anything  out  of  a  man;  I'm  but  young,  yoii 
know,  father,  and  don't  understand  wheedling. 

Bon.  Young  !  Why,  you  jade,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  any  woman  wheedle  that  is  not  young.? 
Your  mother  was  useless  at  five-and-tvventy. — 
Would  you  make  your  mother  a  whore,  and  me 
a  cuckold,  as  the  saying  is  !  I  tell  you,  his  silence 
confesses  it,  and  his  master  spends  his  money  so 
freely,  and  is  so  much  a  gentleman  every  manner 
of  way,  that  he  must  be  a  highwayman. 

Enter  Gibbet  in  a  cloak. 

Gib.  Landlord,  landlord,  is  the  coast  clear? 

Bon.  O,  Mr  Gibbet,  what's  the  news .'' 

Gib.  No  matter,  ask  no  questions,  all's  fair 
and  honourable  ;  here,  my  dear  Cherry — \Gives 
her  a  bag.^^ — Two  hundred  sterling  pounds,  as 
good  as  ever  hanged  or  saved  a  rogue ;  lay  them 
by  with  the  rest ;  and  here — three  wedding — or 
mourning  rings  ;  'tis  much  the  same,  you  know. 
Here,  two  silver  hilted  swords  ;  I  took  these  from 
fellows  that  never  shew  any  part  of  their  swords 
but  the  hilts.  Here  is  a  diamond  necklace,  which 
the  lady  hid  in  the  privatcst  place  in  the  coach, 
iiut  I  found  it  out.  This  gold  watch  I  took 
from  a  ])a\\  nbroker's  wife ;  it  was  left  in  her 
hands  by  a  person  of  quality  ;  there's  the  arms 
upon  the  case. 

Cher.  But  who  had  you  the  money  from  ? 

Gib.  Ah  !  Poor  woman,  I  pitied  her ;  from  a 
poor  lady  just  eloped  from  her  husband.  She  had 
made  up  her  cargo,  and  was  bound  for  Ireland, 
as  hard  as  she  could  drive ;  she  told  me  of  her 
husband's  barbarous  usage,  ami  so,  faith,  I  left 
her  half-a-crown.  But  I  had  almost  forgot,  my 
dear  Cherry  ;  1  have  a  present  for  you. 

Cher.  What  is't.i* 

Gib.  A  pot  of  ceruse,  my  child,  that  I  took 
out  of  a  lady's  under-petticoat  pocket. 

Cher.  What,  Mr  Gibbet,  do  you  think  that  I 
paint  ? 

Gib.  Why,  you  jade,  your  betters  do.  I'm 
sure  the  lady,  that  I  took  it  from,  had  a  coronet 

upon  Jier  handkerchief Here,  take  my  cloak, 

and  go  secure  the  premises. 

Cher.  I  will  secure  them.  [Exit. 

Bon.  But,  hark  ye,  where's  Ilounslow  and 
Bagshot  ? 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  to-night. 

Bon.  D'ye  know  of  any  other  gentleman  o' 
the  pad  on  this  road  ? 

Gib.  No. 

Bon.  I  fancy  that  I  have  two  that  lodge  in  the 
house  just  now. 

Gib.  The  devil  !  how  d'ye  smoke  them  ? 

Bon.  NVhy,  the  one  is  gone  to  church. 

Gib.  To  church  !  That's  suspicious,  I  must 
confess, 

Bon.  And  the  other  is  now  in  his  master's 
chamber;    he  pretends  to  be  a  servant  to  the 
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ottitr ;  we'll  call  him  out,  and  pump  liini  a 
litik. 

Gib.  \V  ith  ail  my  heart. 

hull.  Mr  Martin  !  Mr  Martin  ! 

Enter  Ai^ciiv.R,  cumbing  a  periwig,  and  singing. 

dib.  Tilt'   roads  are   consumed  deep ;   I'm  as 

dirty  as  old  lirenltbrd  at  Christmas. A  good 

pretty  fellow,  thai  ;  whose  servant  are  yon, 
Iriind  ? 

A/  eh.  My  master's. 

Gd>.  Really.? 

Aii/i.  Really. 

Gib.  That's  much. — Tliat  fellow  has  heen  at 
th'  bar,  hy  his  evasiotis. —  But  pray,  sir,  what  is 
yi/   r  master's  name  } 

Arcli.  Tall,  all,  dall  !  [S/»^'-s,  and  combs  t/ic  pc- 
riiiig.^  '1  his  IS  I  he  nicjst  obstinate  curl 

Gtb.  I  a«k  you  Ins  name  ? 

A/r/i.  Name,  sir? — Tall,  all,  dall! — I  never 
asked  him  his  name  in  all  my  life — Tall,  all,  dall ! 

Bi>n.  \\  hat  tlinik  yon  now  ? 

Gib.  Plain,  plain;  he  talks  now,  as  if  he  were 
before  a  Judge.  But  pray,  friend,  which  way 
docs  your  master  travel  ? 

Arch.  A  hor>eba('k. 

Gib.  Very  well,  aijain;  an  old  ofiender — Richt 
— But  I  mean,  does  he  go  upwards  or  down- 
>M..ds? 

uirch.  Downwards,  I  fear,  sir — Tall,  lall  ! 

Gtb.  I'm  afraid  thy  fate  will  be  a  contrary 
way. 

lion.  Ila,  ha.  ha !  JNIr  Martin,  you're  very  arch. 
— This2;c:ntlemau  is  only  travelliusi  towards  C'hes- 
ter,  and  would  he  glad  of  your  company,  that's 

nil. Come,    captain,    you'll    stay  to-night,    I 

suppose ;    I'll    show   you  a  chamber. Come, 

captain. 

Gib.  Farewell,  friend [Kxeunt. 

Arch.  Captain,  vonr  servant. — Captain  !  a 
pretty  fellow  !  'sdeath  !  I  wonder  that  the  olh- 
cers  of  the  army  don't  conspire  to  beat  all  scoun- 
drels in  red,  but  their  own. 

Enter  Cherry. 

Cher.  Gone,  and  Martin  here?  I  hope  he  did 
not  listen  :  I  would  have  the  merit  of  the  disco- 
very all  mv  own.  because  I  would  oblige  him  to 
h)ve  me.  fyi.snA.]  Mr  Martin,  who  was  that  man 
with  my  father } 

Arch.  Some  recruiting  Serjeant,  or  whipped- 
out  trooper,  I  suj)pose. 

Clicr.  All's  safe,  I  find.  [Aside. 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear;  have  you  conned  over 
the  catechise  1  taught  you  last  night  ? 

Cher.  Come,  question  me. 

Arch.  What  is  love  ? 

Cher.  Love  is,  I  know  not  what ;  it  comes,  I 
know  not  how;  goes,  I  know  not  when. 

Arch.  \cry  well,  an  apt  scholar.  [Chucks  her 
under  the  chin.^    Where  does  love  enter  ? 

Cher.  Into  the  eyes. 


Arch.  And  where  go  out  ? 

Chtr.   I  won't  tell  you. 

Arch.   Wiiat  are  the  objects  of  that  passion? 

Cher.  Youth,  beauty,  and  clean  linen. 

Arch.    Ihe  reason  } 

Cher.  The  two  first  are  fashionable  in  nature, 
and  the  third  at  court. 

Arch.  That's  my  dear  !  What  are  the  signs 
anil  tokens  of  that  [)a?sioii  r 

Cher.  A  stealing  look,  a  stammering  tongue, 
words  improbable,  designs  impossible,  and  actions 
impracticable. 

Arch.  That's  my  good  child  ;  kiss  me What 

must  a  lover  do  to  obtain  his  mistress .' 

Cher.  He  must  adore  the  person  that  disdains 
him  ;  he  must  bribe  the  chambermaid  that  be- 
trays him ;  and  court  the  footman  that  laughs  at 
him. —  lie  must,  he  must 

Arch.  Nay,  child,  I  must  whip  you,  if  you 
don't  mind  your  lesson  :  he  must  treat  his 

Cher.  O !  aye.  He  must  treat  his  enemies  with 
respect,  his  friends  with  indifference,  and  all  the 
world  with  contempt ;  he  must  sutler  much,  and 
fear  more;  he  must  desire  much,  and  hope  little; 
in  short,  he  must  embrace  his  ruin,  and  throw 
himself  away. 

Arch.  Had  ever  man  so  hopeful  a  pupil  as 
mine  !  Come,  my  dear ;  why  is  love  called  a  rid- 
dle.? 

Cher.  Because,  being  blind,  he  leads  those  that 
see ;  and,  though  a  ciiild,  he  governs  a  man. 

Aich.  Mighty  well  ! — And  why  is  love  pictu- 
red blind  } 

Cher.  Because  the  painters,  out  of  their  weak- 
ness, or  the  privilege  of  their  art,  chose  to  hide 
those  eyes  they  could  not  draw. 

Arch.  That's  my  dear  little  scholar ;  kiss  me 

again And    why  should   love,  that's  a  child, 

govern  a  man.? 

Cher.  Because  that  a  child  is  the  end  of  love. 

Arch.  .And   so  ends  love's  catechism. And 

now,  my  dear,  we'll  go  in,  and  make  my  master's 
bed  t 

Cher.  Hold,  hold,  Mr  Martin you  have  ta- 
ken a  gre-at  deal  of  pains  to  instruct  me,  and 
what  d'ye  think  I  have  learned  by  it? 

Arch.  What.? 

C7(C7-.  That  your  discourse  and  your  habit  are 
contradictions,  and  it  would  be  nonsense  in  inc 
to  believe  vou  a  footman  any  longer. 

Arch.  'Oons,  what  a  witch  it  is  ! 

Cher.  Depend  upon  this,  sir,  nothing  in  that 
garb  shall  ever  tempt  me  :  for  though  I  was  borij 

to  .servitude,   I  hate  it. Own  your  condition, 

swear  you  love  me,  and  then 

Arch.  And  then  we  shall  go  make  my  master's 
bed .? 

Cher.  Yes. 

Arch.  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  am  born  a 
gentleman;  mv  education  was  liberal;  but  I  went 
to  London  a  younger  brother,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  sharpers,  who  stript  me  of  my  money ;  naj 
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friends   disowned   me,   and  now   ray    necessity 
brines  me  to  what  you  see. 

Cher.  Ttien  take  my  hand promise  to  mar- 
ry nie  before  v<^u  sleep,  and  I'll  make  you  mas- 
ter of  two  thousand  pounds. 

Arch.  How  ! 

Cher.  Two  thousand  pounds  that  I  have  this 
minute  in  my  own  custody ;  so  throw  off  your  li- 
very this  instant,  and  I'll  e;o  fuid  a  parson. 

Arch.  What  said  you  ?  a  parson  ? 

Cher.  What !  do  you  scruple  .? 

Arch.  Scruple!  no,  no;  but — two  thousand 
'pounds,  you  say  ? 

Cher.  And  better. 

Arch.  'Sdeath  !  what  shall  I  do? Bat  hark- 

ye,  child  ;  what  need  you  make  me  master  of 
yourselt  and  money,  when  you  may  have  the  samt 
pleasure  out  of  me,  and  still  keep  your  fortune 
in  your  own  hands  } 

Cher.  Then  you  wont  marry  mc  ? 

Arch.  I  would  marry  you,  but 

Cher.  O,  sweet  sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant; 
you're  fairly  rauaiit.  Would  you  persuade  me 
that  any  sentleman,  who  could  bear  the  scandal 
of  wearing  a  livery,  would  refuse  two  thousand 
pounds,  let  ihe  condition  be  what  it  would — No, 
uo,  sir — But  I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  freedom 


I  have  taken,  since  it  was  only  to  inform  my- 
self of  the  respect  that  I  ou^ht  to  pay  to  you. 

[Going. 

Arch.  Fairly  bit,  by  Jupiter! — Hold,  h'Jid  ! 
and  have  you  actually  two  thousand  pounds'* 

Cher.  Sir,  I  have  my  secrets,  as  well  as  vou — 
vvlien  you  please  to  be  more  open,  1  shall  be  more 
free;  and  be  assured,  that  I  have  discoveries  that 

will  match  yours,  be  they  what  they  will. In 

rhe  mean  while,  be  satisfied,  that  no  discovery  I 
nake  shall  ever  hurt  you;  but  bev\;ire  of  my  fa- 
ther.   "  [Eiit. 

Arch.  So — we're  like  to  have  as  many  adven- 
tures in  our  inn,  ns  Don  (:iuixottc  had  in  hii. 

Let  me  see— two  thousand  pounds!  If  the  \ieiich 
w.»uld  promise  to  die  when  the  money  were  spent, 
I'iiad,  one  would  marry  her:  but  th.e  fortune  may 
l'o  oft"  in  a  year  or  two.  and  the  wife  may  live — 
Lord  knows  how  lon^ !  Then  an  innkeeper's 
daughter  1  Aye,  that's  the  devil — there  my  pride 
brings  me  off. 

For  whatsoe'er  the  sages  charge  on  pride, 
The  an<iels'  fall,  and  twenty  faults  beside ; 
On  earth,  I'm  sure,  'mong  us  of  mortal  calling. 
Pride  saves  man   oft,  and  woman,  too,  fr  jni 
falling.  [Exit. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — Lady  Bouxtiful's  house. 

Enter  Mrs  Sullen  and  Dorinda. 

Mrs  Sul.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  my  dear  sister  !  let  me 
embrace  tliee ;  now  we  are  fruinds,  indeed  ;  for 
I  shall  have  a  secret  of  yours  as  a  pledge  for 

mine \ow  you'll    be  good  for  something;    I 

shall  have  you  conversible  in  the  subjects  of  the 
sex. 

Dor.  But  do  you  think  that  I  am  so  weak  as 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  fellow  at  first  sight? 

.l/r.s  Sul.  P^haw  !  now  you  spoil  all  ;  whv 
should  not  we  be  as  free  in  our  friend>hips  as 
the  men?  I  warrant  you,  the  gentleman  has  got 
to  his  confidant  already,  has  avowed  his  passion, 
toasted  your  health,  called  you  ten  thousand  an- 
gels, has  run  over  your  lips,  eyes,  neck,  sliape, 
air,  and  every  thing,  in  a  description  that  warms 
their  mirth  to  a  second  enjoyment. 

Dor.  Your  hand,  sister :  I  an't  well. 

Mrs  Sul  So — she's  breeding  already — Come, 
child,  up  with  it — hem  a  little — so — Now,  tell 
jnc,  don't  you  like  the  gentleman  that  we  saw 
at  church  just  now  ? 

Dor.  The  man's  well  enough. 

]\lrs  Sul.  Well  enough  !  Is  he  not  a  demi-god, 
a  Narcissus,  a  star,  the  man  i'  the  moon  ? 

Dor.  (),  sibter,  I'm  extremely  ill. 

Mrs  Sul.  Shall  I  send  to  your  mother,  child, 
for  a  little  cephalic  plaster,  to  put  to  t!ie  soles 
of  your  feet  ?   Or  shall  I  send  to  the  gentleman 


for  something  for  you  ? — Come,  unbosom  your- 
self—  the  man  is  perfectly  a  prettv  fellow  ;  I  saw 
him  when  he  first  came  into  chi.rch. 

Dor.  I  saw  him  too,  sister,  and  wiih  an  air 
that  shone,  methought,  like  rays  about  his  per- 
son. 

Mrs  Sul.  Well  said;  up  with  it. 

Dor.  No  forward  coquette  behaviour,  no  air  to 
set  him  off,  no  studied  looks,  nor  artful  posture 
but  nature  did    it  all 

Mrs  Sul.    Better  and   better One   touch 

more — Come 

Dor.  But  then  his  looks — did  you  observe  his 
eyes? 

Mrs  Sul.  Yes,  yes,  I  did his  eyes ;  well, 

what  of  his  eyes? 

Dor.  Sprightly,  but  not  wanderina ;  they 
seemed  to  view,  but  never  gazed  on  any  thing 
but  me — and  then  his  looks  so  humble  were,  and 
yet  so  noble,  that  they  aimed  to  tell  me,  that  he 
could  with  pride  die  at  my  feet,  though  he 
scorned  sla\civ  any  where  else. 

Mrs  Sul.  The   phy^.ic   works    purely How 

d'ye  tind  y(Jiirself  now,  mv  dear  ? 

Dor.  Hem  !  Muc'i  better,  my  dear — Oh,  here 
comes  our  Mercury  ! 

Enter  Scrub. 

Well,  Scrub,  what  news  of  the  crentleman  ? 

Scrub.  Aladam,  I  have  brought  you  a  whole 
packet  of  news. 
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Dor.  Open  it  quickly ;  come. 

Scrub.  Ill  tlic  first  place,  I  enquired  wlio  tlie 
gentleman  was  ?  'I'liey  told  me  he  was  a  stran- 
ger. Secondly,  I  asked  what  the  gentleman  was  ? 
They  answered  and  said,  that  they  never  saw 
him  ixfore.  I'liirdly,  1  enquired  what  country- 
man he  was?  They  replied,  'twas  more  than  they 
knew.  Fourthly,  I  demanded  whence  he  came  ? 
Their  answer  was,  they  could  not  tell.  And, 
fifthly,  I  asked  whither  lie  went?  And  they  re- 
plied, they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter And 

this  is  all  1  could  learn. 

Mrx  Sill.  But  what  do  the  people  say?  Can't 
they  guess  ? 

Scriih.  Why  some  think  he's  a  spy,  some  guess 
he's  a  mountebank,  some  say  one  thinsr,  some 
another ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  he's  a 
Jesuit. 

Dor.  A  Jesuit  !  w  hy  a  Jesuit  ? 

Scrub,  liccause  he  keeps  his  horses  always 
ready  saddled,  and  his  footman  talks  French. 

Mrs  Sill.  His  footman  ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  he  and  the  count's  footman  were 
pabbering  French  like  two  intriizuins;  ducks  in  a 
inill-pond ;  and  I  believe  they  talked  of  mc,  for 
they  laughed  consumcdly. 

Dor.  \Miat  sort  of  livery  has  the  footman  ? 

Scrub.  Livery  !  Lord,  madam,  I  took  him  for 
a  captain,  he's  so  bedizened  with  lace;  and  then 
lie  has  tops  to  his  siioes,  up  to  his  mid-leg,  a  sil- 
ver-headed cane  dangling  at  his  knuckles  : — he 
carries  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  walks  just 
so — [Walks  in  a  French  «//■.]  and  has  a  Hue  !o!i<r 
perriwig,  tied  up  in  a  bag — f.ord,  madam,  he's 
clear  another  sort  of  a  man  than  I. 

il//.s  Sill.    That  may   easily  be But  what 

shall  we  do  now,  sister? 

Dor.  I  have  it This  fellow  has  a  world   of 

simplicity,  and  some  cunning ;  the  first  hides  the 
latter  by  abundance Scrub  ! 

Scrub.  Madam. 

Dor.  We  have  a  great  mind  to  know  who  this 
gentleman  is,  only  for  our  satisfaction. 

Scrub.  Yes,  madam,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction, 
no  doubt. 

Dor.  You  must  go  and  get  acquainted  with 
his  footman,  and  invite  him  hither  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  your  ale,  because  you're  butler  to- 
day. 

Scrub.  Yes,  madam ;  I  am  butler  every  Sun- 
day. 

Mrs  Sill.  .0  brave  sister!  o'  my  conscience, 
you  undtTStand  the  mathematics  already — 'Tis 
the  best  plot  in  the  world  !  Your  mother,  you 
know,  will  be  gone  to  church,  my  spouse  will  be 
got  to  the  alehouse  with  his  scoundrels,  and  the 
liouse  will  be  our  own — so  we  drop  in  by  acci- 
dent, and  ask  the  fellow  .some  questions  ourselves. 
In  the  country,  you  know,  any  stranger  is  com- 
pany, and  we're  dad  to  take  up  with  the  butler 
in  a  country  dance,  and  happy  if  he  will  tlo  us 
the  favour. 


Scrub.  Oh,  madam,  you  wrong  me  ;  I  never 
refused  your  ladyship  the  favour  in  my  life. 

Enter  Gipsey. 
Gip.  Ladies,  dinner's  upon  table. 

Dor.  Scrub,  we'll  excuse  your  waiting Go 

where  we  ordered  you. 
Scrub.  I  shall. 

SCENE  ll.—Clutngcs  to  the  Inn. 

Enter  Aimwell  and  Archer. 

Arcli.  Well,  Tom,  I  find  you're  a  marksman. 

Jim.  A  marksman  !  who  so  blind  could  be  as 
not  discern  a  swan  among  the  i  iu  ens  ? 

Jlrcli.  Well,  but  hark'e,  Aimwell. 

Ai//i.  Aimwell !  call  me  Oroondates,  Cesario, 
Amadis,  all  that  romance  can  in  a  lover  paint, 
and  then  I'll  answer.  Oh,  Archer  !  I  read  her 
thousands  in  her  looks;  she  looked  like  Ceres 
in  her  harvest ;  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  milk,  honey, 
gardens,  groves,  and  purling  streams,  played  on 
her  plenteous  ficc. 

Arch.  Her  face!  her  pocket,  you  mean  !  the 
corn,  wine,  and  oil  lie  there.  In  short,  she  has 
twenty  thousand  pounds ;  that's  the  English  on't. 

Aim.  Her  eves 

Arch.  Arc  demi-cannons,  to  be  sure;  so  I 
won't  stand  their  battery.  [Going. 

Aim.  Pray,  excuse  me  ;  my  passion  must  have 
vent. 

Arch.  Passion !  what  a  plague!  d'ye  think  these 
romantic  airs  will  do  our  business?  were  mv 
temper  as  extravagant  as  yours,  my  adventures 
lunc  something  more  romantic  by  half. 

Aim.  Your  adventures  ? 

Arch.  Yes. 

'  The  nymph,  that  with  her  twice  ten  hundred 

p(junds, 
'  \\  ith  brazen  engine  hot,  and  coif  clear  starched, 
'  Can  fire  the  guest  in  warming  of  the  bed' 

There's  a  touch  of  sublime  Milton  for  you,  and 
the  subject  but  an  innkeeper's  daughter  !  I  can 
play  with  a  girl  as  an  angler  docs  with  his  fish  ; 
lie  keeps  it  at  the  end  of  his  line,  runs  it  up  the 
stream,  and  down  the  stream,  till  at  last  he 
brings  it  to  hand,  tickles  the  trout,  and  so  whips 
it  into  his  basket. 

Enter  BoxirACE. 

Bon.  Mr  INTartin.  as  the  saying  is yondcr's 

an  honest  fellow  below,  my  lady  Bountiful's  but- 
ler, who  begs  the  honour  that  you  would  go 
home  with  him,  and  see  his  cellar. 

Arch.  Do  mv  btiise-mains  to  the  gentleman, 
and  tell  him  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait 
on  him  immediately,  as  the  saying  is. 

[E.rit,  bowing  obsequious/i/. 

Aim.  What  do  I  hear  ?  soft  Orpheus  play,  antl 
fair  Toftida  sins: ! 
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Arch.  Pshaw !  Damn  your  raptures !  I  tell  you 
here's  a  pump  sjoing  to  be  put  into  the  vessel, 
and  the  ship  will  get  into  harbour,  my  life  on't. 
You  say  there's  another  lady  very  handsome 
there  ? 

Ai7n,  Yes,  faith. 

Arch.  I'm  in  love  with  her  already. 

Aim.  Can't  you  give  me  a  bill  upon  Cherry  in 
the  mean  time  ? 

Arch.  No,  no,  friend;  all  her  corn,  wine,  and 
oil  is  ingrossed  to  my  market.  And,  once  more, 
I  warn  you,  to  keep  your  anchorage  clear  of  mine; 
for  if  you  fail  foul  of  me,  by  this  light,  you  shall 
go  to  the  bottom  ! — Wiiat !  make  a  prize  of  my 
little  frigate,  while  I'm  upon  the  cruize  for  you  ? 
You're  a  pretty  fellow  indeed  !  [Exit  Autii. 

Enter  Boniface. 

Aim.  Well,  well,  I  won't. Landlord,  have 

you  any  tolerable  company  in  the  house .''  I  don't 
care  for  dining  aJone. 

Bo?i.  Yes,  sir ;  there's  a  captain  below,  as  the 
saying  is,  that  arrived  about  an  hour  ago. 

Aim.  Gentlemen  of  iiis  coat  are  welcome 
every  where ;  will  you  make  a  compliment  for 
me,  and  tell  him,  I  should  be  glad  of  his  com- 
pany, that's  all. 

Bon.  Who  shall  I  tell  him,  sir,  would 

Aini.  Ila  !  that  stroke  was  well  thrown  in 

I'm  only  a  traveller,  like  himself,  and  would  be 
glad  of  his  company,  that's  all. 

Bon.  I  obey  your  commands,  as  the  saying  is. 

[Exit  Bon. 
Enter  Arciiek. 

Arch.  'Sdeath  !  I  had  forgot;  what  title  will 
you  give  yourself? 

Aim.  My  brother's,  to  be  sure ;  he  would  ne- 
ver give  me  any  thing  else ;  so  I'll  make  bold  with 
his  honour  this  bout.  You  know  the  rest  of  your 
cue  ? 

Arch.  Ay,  ay.  [Exit  AncH. 

Enter  Gibbet. 

Gib.  Sir,  I'm  yours. 

Aim.  Tis  more  than  I  deserve,  sir,  for  I  don't 
know  you. 

Gib.  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  sir,  for  you  never 
saw  me  before- 1  hope.  [Aside. 

Aim.  And  pray,  sir,  how  came  I  by  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  now? 

Gib.  Sir,  I  scorn  to  intrude  upon  any  gentle- 
man— but  my  landlord 

Aim.  O,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  you're  the  cap- 
tain he  told  me  of? 

Gib.  At  your  ser^'ice,  sir. 

Aiin.  What  regiment,  may  I  be  so  bold  ? 

Gib.  A  marching  regiment,  sir;  an  old  corps. 

Aim.  Very  old,  if  your  coat  be  regimental. — 
[Aaide-I — You  have  served  abroad,  sir? 

Vol.  II. 


Gib.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  plantations ;  'twas  my  lot 
to  be  sent  into  the  worst  service  ;  I  would  nave 
quitted  it,  indeed,  but  a  man  of  honour,  you 
know — Besides,  'twas  for  the  good  of  my  country 

that  I  should  be  abroad Any  thing  for  the 

good  of  one's  country — I'm  a  Roman  for  that. 

Aim.  One  of  the  first,  I'll  lay  my  life.  [Aside.^ 
You  found  the  West  Indies  very  hot,  sir  ? 

Gib.  Ay,  sir,  too  hot  for  me. 

Aim.  Pray,  sir,  ha'nt  J  seen  your  face  at  Will's 
coffee-house  ? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  and  at  White's,  too. 

Aim.  And  where's  your  company,  now,  cap- 
tain ? 

Gib.  They  an't  come  yet. 

Aim.  Why,  d'ye  expect  them  here? 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  to-night,  sir. 

Aim.  Which  way  do  they  march  ? 

Gib.  Across  the  country. — The  devil's  in't  if  I 
han't  said  enough  to  encourage  him  to  declare — ■ 
but  I'm  afraid  he's  not  right,  I  must  tack  about. 

[Aside. 

Aim.  Is  your  company  to  quarter  at  Litch- 
tield  ? 

Gib.  In  this  house,  sir. 

Aim.  What,  all  ? 

Gib.  My  company  is  but  tliin,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  we 
are  but  three,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ai7n.  You're  merry,  sir  ? 

Gib.  Ay,  sir ;  you  must  excuse  me.  Sir,  I  un- 
derstand the  world,  especially  the  art  of  travel- 
ling. I  don't  care,  sir,  for  answering  questions 
directly  upon  the  road — for  I  generally  ride  with 
a  charge  about  me. 

Ai)n.  Three  or  four,  I  believe.  [Aside. 

Gib.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  are 
highwaymen  upon  this  quarter ;   not,  sir,  that  I 

could  suspect  a  gentleman  of  your  figure But 

truly,  sir,  I  have  got  such  a  way  of  evasion  upon 
the  road,  that  I  don't  care  for  speaking  truth  to 
any  man. 

Aim.  Your  caution  may  be  necessary^ — Then,  I 
presume,  you're  no  captain  ? 

Gib.  Not  I,  sir;  captain  is  a  good  travelling 
name,  and  so  I  take  it ;  it  stops  a  great  many 
foolish  inquiries  that  are  generally  made  about 
gentlemen  that  travel :   it  gives  a  man  an  air  of 

something,  and  makes  the  drawers  obedient 

And  thus  far  I  am  a  captain,  and  no  farther. 

Aim.  And,  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  true  profes- 
sion ? 

Gib.  O,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me — upon  my 
word,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  tell  you. 

Aim.  Ha,  ha  !  upon  my  word,  1  couunend  you. 

Enter  Boniface, 

Well,  Mr  Boniface,  what's  the  news  P 

Bon.  There's  another  gentleman  below,  as  the 
saying  is,  that,  hearing  you  were  but  two,  would 
be  glad  to  make  the  third  man,  if  you'd  give  him 
leave. 
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Aim.  What  is  lie  ? 

Bon.  A  clergyman,  as  llie  saying  is. 

Aii/i.  A  clcrcyman  !  Is  lie  really  a  clergyman? 
or  is  it  only  his  travelling  name,  as  my  friend,  the 
captain,  has  it? 

Bon.  (),  sir,  he's  a  priest,  and  chaplain  to  liic 
French  othcers  in  town. 

Aim.  Is  he  a  Frenchman  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  born  at  Brussels. 

Gill.  A  Frenchman,  and  a  [)rie>t  !  I  won't  be 
seen  in  his  company,  sir;  I  have  a  value  for  my 
reputation,  sir. 

Aim.  Nay,  but  captain,  j.incc  we  arc  by  our- 
selves— Can  he  speak  Knglisli,  landlord  ? 

Bon.  Very  well,  sir;  you  may  know  him,  as 
the  sayini;  is,  to  be  a  foreigner,  by  his  accpnt, 
and  that's  all. 

Aim.  Then  he  has  been  in  Eiiiiland  before? 

Bon.  Never,  sir,  but  he's  master  of  languages, 
as  the  saying  is ;  he  talks  Latin  ;  it  does  me  good 
to  hear  him  talk  Latin. 

Aim.  Then  you  understand  Latin,  Mr  Boni- 
face ? 

Bon.  Not  I,  sir,  as  tlic  saying  is ;  but  lie  talks 
it  so  very  fast,  that  I'm  sure  it  must  be  good. 

Aim.  Pray,  desire  him  to  walk  up. 

Bun.  Here  he  is,  as  the  saying  is. 

Enter  FoiCAnn. 

Foig.  Save  you,  gentlemens  bote. 

Aim.  A  Frenchman  ! — sir,  your  most  humble 
servant. 

Foig.  Och,  dear  joy,  I  am  your  most  faithful 
shervant,  and  yours  alsho. 

Gib.  Doctor,  you  talk  very  good  English  ;  but 
vou  have  a  mighty  twang  of  the  ibreigner. 

Foip.  My  English  is  very  well  for  tho  vords, 
but  we  foreigners,  you  know,  cannot  bring  our 
tongues  about  the  prommciation  so  sonn. 

Aim.  A  foreigner !  a  ilownriLihi  Tcague,  by 
this  light!  [Asiut.]  Were  you  born  in  France, 
doctor  ? 

Foig.  I  was  educated  in  France,  but  I  was 
borncd  at  Brussels :  I  am  a  subject  of  the  king 
oi  .Spain,  joy. 

Gih.  What  king  of  Spain,  sir?  Speak. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  joy,  I  cannot  tell  you  as 
yet. 

Aim.  Nay,  captain,  that  was  too  hard  upon  the 
doctor;  he's  a  stranger. 

Foig.  O  let  him  alone,  dear  joy  ;  I'm  of  a  na- 
tion that  is  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

Aim.  C'onif,  gentlemen,  I'll  md  the  dispute — 
Here,  landlord,  is  dinner  ready  ? 

Bon.  rpon  the  table,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  (Jentlemen pray that  door. 

Bon.  No,  no,  fait,  the  ca|)tain  must  lead. 

Aim.  No,  doctor,  the  church  i>  uur  guide. 

(lib.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is. 

[Exit  foremost,  they  follow. 


SCENE  III. —  Changes  to  a  gallery  in  Lady 
BouNTiFLi.'s  house. 

Enter  AnciiZR  andScRVa  singing,  and  hugging 
one  another  ;  .'^Ciii'B  ztilh  u  tankard  in  his 
hand,  (iii'sr.Y  listening  at  a  disla7ic<;. 

Sirub.  Tall,  all,  dall  ! — Come,  my  dear  boy — 
l(.'l's  hav^  that  song  once  more. 

Areh.  No,  no;  we  shall  disturb  the  tiuuily 

but  will  you  be  smx'  to  keep  the  secret? 

Sirub.  i'ho  !  upon  my  honour,  as  I'm  a  gci^- 
tleman. 

Arch.  'Tis  cuough You  nmst  know,  then, 

that  my  master  is  the  lord  viscount  Aimwell ;  he 
fou'jiht  a  duel  t'other  day  in  l/jndon,  wounded 
his  man  so  dangerously,  that  he  thinks  (it  to  with- 
draw, till  In;  hears  whether  the  gentleman's 
wounds  be  mortal  or  not :  he  never  was  in  this 
part  of  England  before,  so  lie  chose  to  retire  to 
this  place  ;  that's  all. 

Gib.  And  that's  enough  for  me.  [Exit. 

Scrub.  And  where  were  you  when  your  master 
fought  ? 

Arch.  We  never  know  of  our  masters'  quar- 
rels. 

Scrub.  No  I  if  our  masters  in  the  country  lier.e 
receive  a  challenge,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to 
tell  their  wives;  the  wife.'  tells  the  srr\ants,  the 
servants  alarm  the  tenants,  and  in  half  an  hour 
you  shall  have  the  whole  country  up  in  arms. 

Arch.  'I'o   hinder    two  men   from  doing  what 

tiiey   have  no   mind   for But    if  you  should 

chance  to  talk,  now,  of  this  business  ? 

Scrub.  Talk  !  ah,  sir,  had  I  not  learned  the 
knack  of  holding  my  tongue,  I  had  never  lived  so 
long  in  a  great  family. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  there  arc  secrets  \i\ 
all  families. 

Scrub.    Secrets,   O   Lud  ! but  I'll  say   no 

more — Come,  sit  down,  we'll  make  an  end  of  our 
tankard.    Here 

Arch.  With  all  my  heart :  who  knows  but  yqu 
and  1  may  come  to  be  better  acrjuainted,  eh  ? 
Here's  your  lady's  health  :  vou  have  three. 


[  think ;  and  to  be  sure  there  must  be  secrets 
among  tliein. 

Scrub.  Secrets  !  AIi  !  iVientl,  tViond  ! 1  wish 

I  liad  a  friend.- 

Arch.  Am  1  not  your  friend  ?  Come,  yon  and 
I  will  be  sworn  brothers. 

Scrub.   Shall  we  ? 

Arch.  From  this  minute Give  me  a  kiss! 

.And  iiDW,  brother  Scrub 

Scrub.  And,  now,  brother  ^lartin,  I  will  tell 
von  a  :?ecrct  that  will  make  your   hair  stand    (Ui 

end Vou  must  know,   that  1  am  consumedly 

in  hne. 

Arch.  That's  a  terrible  secret,  that's  the  truth 
on't. 

Scrub.  That  jade,  Gipsey,  that  was  with  us 
just  now  in  tlie  cellar,  is  the  arrantist  whore  that 
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ever  wore  a  petticoat,  and  I'm  dying  for  love  of 
her. 

Arch.  Ila,   ha,   ha  ! Are   you  in  love  with 

her  person,  or  her  virtue,  brother  Scrub  ? 

Scrub.  1  should  like  virtue  best,  because  it's 
more  durable  than  beauty :  for  virtue  holds  <!;ood 
with  some  women,  long  and  many  a  day  after 
they  have  lost  it. 

Aixh.  In  the  country,  I  tyrant  ye,  where  no 
woman's  virtue  is  lost,  till  a  bastard  be  found. 

Scrub.  Ay,  could  I  bring  her  to  a  bastard,  I 
shoulfi  have  her  all  to  myself;  but  I  dare  not  put 
it  upon  that  lay,  for  fear  of  being  sent  for  a  sol- 
dier— Pray,  brother,  how  do  you  gentlemen  in 
London  like  that  same  pressing  act.'' 

Arch.  Ycvy  ill,  brother  Scrub 'Tis   the 

worst  that  ever  was  made  for  us  ;  formerly,  I  re- 
member the  good  days  when  we  could  dun  our 
masters  for  our  wages,  and  if  they  i-efused  to  pay 
us,  we  could  have  a  wiirrantto  carry  them  bcfoie 
a  justice;  but  now,  if  we  talk  of  eatini;-,  they 
Irave  a  warrant  for  us,  and  carry  us  befoiC  three 
justices. 

Scrub.  And  to  be  sure  we  go,  if  we  talk  of 
eating ;  for  the  justices  won't  give  their  own  ser- 
vants a  bad  example.  Now,  this  is  my  misfor- 
tune  1  dare  not  speak  in  the  house,  while  that 

jade,  Gipsey,  dings  about  like  a  fury Once  I 

had  the  better  end  of  tiie  stuff. 

Arch.  And  how  comes  the  change  now? 

Scrub.  Why,  the  mother  of  all  tliis  niischief  is 
a  priest. 

Arch.  A  priest  ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  a  damned  son  of  a  whore  of  Baby- 
Ion,  that  came  over  hither  to  say  grace  to  the 

French  othcers,  and  eat  up  om-  pnnisions 

There's  not  a  day  goes  over  his  head  without  a 
dinner  or  supper  in  this  house. 

Arch.  How  came  he  so  familiar  in  the  fa- 
mily .? 

Sciiib.  Because  he  speaks  English,  as  if  he  had 
lived  here  all  his  life,  and  tells  lies,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  traveller  from  his  cradle. 

Arch.  And  this  priest,  I'm  afraid,  has  convert- 
ed the  affections  of  your  Gipsey. 

Scrub.  Converted  !  ay,  and  perverted,  my  dear 
friend — for  I'm  afraid  he  has  made  her  a  whore 
and  a  papist — But  this  is  not  all ;  there's  the 
French  count  and  Mrs  Sullen;  they're  in  confe- 
deracy, and  for  some  private  end  of  their  own, 
ton,  to  be  sure. 

Arch.  A  very  hopcfid  family,  yours,  brother 
Scrub  !  I  suppose  the  maiden  lady  has  hei-  lover, 
too .? 

Scrub.  Not  that  I  know She's  the  best  of 

them,  tiiat's  the  truth  on't:  but  they  take  care  to 
prevent  my  curic)sity,  by  giving  me  so  nmch  bu- 
siness, that  I  am  a  perfect  slave : — What  d'ye 
think  is  my  place  in  this  family } 

Arch.  Butler,  I  suppose. 

Scrub.  Ah,  Lord  help  your  silly  head  ! — I'll 
tell  you — Of  a  Monday,  I  drive  the  coach  ;  of  a 
Tuesday,  I  drive  the  plough;   on  Wednesday,  I 


follow  the  hounds ;  on  Tlmrsday,  I  dun  the  te- 
nants; on  Friday,  I  go  to  market;  on  Saturday,  I 
draw  warrants;  and  on  Sunday,  I  draw  beer.' 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  if  variety  be  a  pleasure  in 
life,  you  have  enough  on't,  my  dear  brother — 
But  what  ladies  are  those  .'' 

Scrub.  Ours,  ours  ;  that  upon  the  right  hand  is 
Mrs  Sullen,  and  the  other  Mrs  Dorinda — Don't 
mind  them;  sit  still,  man — 

Enter  Mrs  .Sullen  and  Dorind.4. 
Mm  Sul.  I  have  heard  my  brother  talk  of  my 
lord  Ainnvell ;  but  they  say  that  his  brother  is  the 
finer  gentleman. 

Dur.  That's  impossible,  sister. 
Mrs  Sul.  He's  vastly  rich,  and  very  close,  they 
say. 

Dor.  No  matter  for  that ;  if  I  can  creep  into 
his  heart,  I'll  open  his  breast,  I  warrant  him  :  I 
have  heard  say,  that  people  may  be  guessed  at 
by  the  behaviour  of  their  servants  ;  I  could  w  ish 
we  might  talk  to  that  fellow. 

JMrs  Sul.  So  do  I;  for  I  think  he's  a  vcrv 
pretty  fellow :  come  this  way ;  1*11  throw  out  a 
lure  tor  him  presently. 

[Thci/  ualk  a  tarn  fo  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stage.  Mrs  Sullen  drops  her  fun;  Ar- 
cher runs,  takes  it  up,  and  qives  it  to 
her.] 

Arch.  Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  indeed ! — But  I  think 
the  wife  has  the  greatest  plenty  of  flesh  and 
blood;  she  siiould  be  my  choice — Ay,  ay,  say 
you  so — Madam your  ladvship's  fan. 

Mrs  Su/.  O  sir,  I  thank  you What  a  hand- 
some bow  the  fellow  made  I 

Dor.  Bow  !  Why,  I  have  known  several  foot- 
men come  down  from  London,  set  up  here  fir 
dancing-nuistcrs,  and  carry  off  the  best  fortunes 
in  the  countrv. 

Arch.  [Aside.]  That  project,  for  au<iht  I  know, 
had  been  belter  than  ours — Brother  Scrub,  why 
don't  you  introduce  me.'' 

Scrub.  Ladies,  this  is  the  strange  gentleman's 
servant  that  you  saw  at  church  to-day  ;  I  under- 
stood he  came  from  London;  and  so  I  invited  him 
to  the  cellar,  that  he  might  show  me  the  newest 
flourish  in  whetting  my  knives. 

Dor.  And  I  hope  you  have  made  much  of 
him } 

Arch.  O  yes,  madam  ;  but  the  strength  of  your 
ladyship's  liquor  is  a  little  too  potent  for  the  con- 
stitution of  your  humble  servant. 

Mrs  Sul.  What,  then,  you  don't  usually  drink 
ale .? 

Arch.  No,  madam  ;  my  constant  drink  is  tea, 
or  a  little  wine  and  water;  'tis  prescribed  me  by 
the  physician,  for  a  remedy  again.st  the  spleen. 

Scrub.  O  la  !  O  la  ! — a  footman  have  the 
spleen — 

Mrs  Sul.  I  thought  that  distemper  iiad  been 
only  proper  to  people  ui'  quality. 

Arch.  Madam,  like  all  other  fashions,  it  wears 
out,  and  so  descends  to  their  servants;  though, 
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ill  a  great  many  of  us,  I  believe  it  proceeds  from 
some  melancholy  particl(?s  iii  the  blood,  occasion- 
ed by  the  stagnation  of  wages. 

Dor.  How  atVectedly  the  fellow  talks  ! — How 
long,  pray,  have  you  served  your  present  mas- 
ter ? 

Arch.  Not  long  :  my  life  has  been  mostly  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  ladies. 

Mrs  Sul.  And,  pray,  which  service  do  you  like 
best .? 

Arch.  Madam,  the  ladies  pay  best ;  the  ho- 
nour of  sen  ing  tiieui  is  sntiicient  wages;  there  is 
a  charm  in  their  looks,  that  delivers  a  pleasure 
with  their  command?,  and  gives  our  duty  the 
wings  of  inclination. 

Mrs  Sul.  That  ilight  was  above  the  pitch  of  a 
livery :  and,  sir,  would  not  you  be  satisfied  to 
serve  a  lady  again .? 

Arch.  As  groom  of  the  chambers,  madam  ;  but 
not  as  a  footman. 

Mrs  Sul.  I  suppose  you  served  as  footman  be- 
fore ? 

Arch.  For  that  reason,  1  would  not  ser^e  in 
that  post  again ;  for  my  memory  is  too  weak  for 
the  load  of  messages  that  the  ladies  lay  upon  their 
servants  in  London  :  my  lady  Howd'yc,  the  last 
mistress  I  served,  called  me  up  one  morning,  and 
told  mc,  ]Martin,  go  to  my  lady  Ailnight  with  my 
humble  service;  tell  her  1  was  to  wait  on  her  la- 
dyship yesterday,  and  left  word  with  Mrs  Re- 
becca, that  the  preliminaries  of  the  affair  she 
knows  of  are  stopt  till  we  know  the  concurrence 
of  the  ])ersr)n  that  I  know  of,  for  w  hich  there  are 
circumstances  wanting  which  we  shall  accommo- 
date at  the  old  place  ;  but  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
there  is  a  person  about  her  ladyship,  that  from 
several  hints  and  surmises,  was  accessary  at  a  cer- 
tain time  to  the  disappointments  that  naturally 
attend  things,  that  to  her  know  ledge  are  of  more 

importance 

2Irs  Sul.    I      Ha,  ha  !  where  are  you  going, 
Dor.  S  sir? 
Arch.  Why,  I  han't  half  done. 
Scrub.  I  should  not  remember  a  quarter  of  it. 
Arch.    The  whole    how  d'ye  was  about  half 
an  hour  long ;  so,  happened  to  misplace  two  syl- 
latiles,  and  was  turned  off,  and  rendered  incapa- 
ble  

Dor.  The  pleasantest  fellow,  sister,  I  ever 
saw.  But,  friend,  if  your  master  be  married — 
I  presume  you  still  serve  a  lady  } 

Arch.  No,  madam  ;  I  take  care  never  to  come 
into  a  married  family ;  the  commands  of  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  are  always  so  contrary,  that  'tis 
impossible  to  please  both. 

Dor.  There's  a  main  point  gained. — My  lord 
is  not  married,  I  find.  [Aside. 

Airs  Sul.  But,  I  wonder,  friend,  that  in  so 
many  good  services,  you  had  not  a  better  provi- 
sion made  for  you? 

Arch.  I  don't  know  how,  madam — I  am  very 
well  as  I  am. 


Mrs  Sul.  Sometliing  for  a  pair  of  gloves. 

[Offering  him  money. 
Arch.  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  be  excused.    My 
master,  madam,  pays  me ;  nor  dare  I  take  mo- 
ney from  any  other  hand,  without  injuring  his" 
honour,  and  disobeying  his  commands. 
Scrub.  Broliier  Martin,  brother  Martin  ! 
Arch.  What  do  you  say,  brother  Scrub  ? 
Scrub.    Take  the  money,  and  give  it  to  mc. 

[Ercunt  AnciiEK  ant/ Scrub. 
Dor.  This  is  surprising  !  Did  you  ever  see  so 
pretty  a  well-bred  icllow  ! 

Airs  Sul.  The  devil  take  him  for  wearing  the 
livery  ! 

Dor.  I  fancy,  sister,  he  may  be  some  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  my  lord's,  that  his  lordship  has 
pitched  upon  tor  his  courage,  fidelity,  and  dis- 
cretion, to  bear  him  company  in  this  dress,  and 
who,  ten  to  one,  was  his  second. 

Airs  Sul.  It  is  so,  it  must  be  so,  and  it  shall 
be  so  ! — For  1  like  him. 

Dor.  What!  better  than  the  count ? 
Airs  Sul.  The  count  happened  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  man  upon  the  place ;  and  so  I  chose 
him  to  ser\e  me  in  my  design  upon  my  husband 
But  I  should  like  this  fellow  better  in  a  de- 
sign upon  myself. 

Dor.  But  now,  sister,  for  an  inter\ievv  with 
this  lord,  and  this  gentleman ;  how  shall  we  bring 
that  about? 

Airs  Sul.  Patience  !  you  country  ladies  give 
no  quarter,  if  once  you  be  entered. — Would  you 
prevent  their  desires,  and  give  the  fellows  no 
\vishing  time  ? — Look'e,  Dorinda,  if  inv  lord  Aim- 
well  loves  you,  or  descr\es  you,  he'll  find  a  way 

to  see  you  ;  and  there  we  must  leave  it Mv 

business  comes  now  upon  the  tapis Have  you 

prepared  your  brother? 
Dor.  Yes,  yes. 

Airs  Sul.  And  how  did  he  relish  it  ? 
Dor.  He   said  little,   nmmblcd   something   to 
himself,  and  promised  to  be  guided  by  me — but 
here  he  comes — 

Enter  Sullen. 

Sul.  What  smging  was  that  I  heard  just  now  ? 

Airs  Sul.  The  singing  in  your  head,  my  dear ; 
vou  complained  of  it  all  day. 

Sul.  ^Ou'rc  impertinent. 

Airs  Sul.  I  was  ever  so,  since  I  became  one 
flesh  with  you. 

Sul.  One  flesh  !  rather  two  carcases  joined  un- 
naturally together. 

Airs  Sul.  Or  rather,  a  living  soul  coupled  to  a 
dead  body. 

Dor.  So,  this  is  fine  encouragement  for  me  ! 

Sul,  Yes,  my  wife  shews  whtit  you  must  do. 

il/7s  Sul.  And  my  husband  shews  you  what 
you  nnist  suffer. 

Sul.  'Sdeath  !  why  can't  you  be  silent? 

Airs  Sul.  'Sdeath  !  w  hy  can't  you  talk  ? 


Farquhar.] 

Sul.  Do  you  talk  to  any  purpose  ? 

Mrs  SuL  Do  you  think  to  any  purpose  ? 

Sul.  Sister,  heark'e — \_Whispers.] — I  slian't  be 
home  till  it  be  late.  [Exit  Sul. 

Mrs  Sul.  What  did  he  whisper  to  ye  ? 

Dor.  That  he  would  go  round  the  back  way, 
come  into  the  closet,  and  listen  as  I  directed  him. 
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— But  let  me  beg  you  once  more,  dear  sister,  to 
drop  this  project :  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  in- 
stead of  awaking  him  to  kindness,  you  may  pro- 
voke him  to  rage  ;  and,  then,  who  knows  how  far 
his  brutality  may  carry  him  ? 

Mrs  SuL  I'm  provided  to  receive  him,  I  war- 
rant you.     Away  !  [Exeunt^ 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Continues. 


Enter  Dorinda,  meeting  Mrs  Sullen  (aid 
Lady  Bountiful. 

Dor.  News,  dear  sister;  news,  news  ! 

Enter  Archer,  running. 

Arch.  Where,  where  is  my  lady  Bountiful .'' — 
Pray,  which  is  the  old  lady  of  you  three  ! 

Ladi/  Boun.  I  am. 

Arch.  O,  madam  !  the  fame  of  your  ladyship's 
charity,  goodness,  benevolence,  skill,  and  ability, 
have  drawn  me  hither  to  implore  your  ladyship's 
help  in  behalf  of  my  unfortunate  master,  who  is 
this  moment  breathing  his  last. 

Ladi/  Boun.  Your  master!   Where  is  he  ? 

Arch.  At  your  gate,  madam  :  drawn  by  the 
appearance  of  your  handsome  house  to  view  it 
nearer,  and  walking  up  the  avenue,  he  was  taken 
ill  of  a  sudden,  with  a  sort  of  I  know  not  what : 
but  down  he  fell,  and  there  he  lies. 

Ladi/  Boun.  Here,  Scrub,  Gipsey  !  all  run;  get 
my  easy-chair  down  stairs,  put  the  gentleman  in 
it,  and  bring  him  in  quickly,  quickly. 

Arch.  Heaven  will  reward  your  ladyship  for 
this  charitable  act. 

Lady  Bonn.  Is  your  master  used  to  these  fits  ? 

Arch.  O  yes,  madam,   frequently. 1  have 

known  him  have  five  or  six  of  a  night. 

Lady  Boun.  Wiiat's  his  name  ? 

Arch.  Lord,  madam,  he's  a  dying  !  a  mi- 
nute's care  or  neglect  may  save  or  destroy  his  life. 

Lady  Boun.  Ah,  poor  gentleman  !  Come, 
friend,  shew  me  the  way,  I'll  see  him  brought  in 
myself.  [Exit  uith  Archer. 

Dor.  O,  sister!  my  heart  flutters  about  strange- 
ly; I  can  hardly  forbear  from  running  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

Mrs  SuL  And  I'll  lay  my  life  he  deserves  your 
assistance  more  than  he  wants  it.  Did  not  I 
tell  yon,  that  my  lord  would  iind  a  way  to  come 
at  you  ?  Love's  his  distemper,  and  you  nmst 
be  the  physician ;  put  on  all  your  charms,  sum- 
mon all  your  fire  into  your  eyes,  plant  the  whole 
artillery  of  your  looks  against  his  breast,  and 
down  with  him. 

Dor.  (),  sister,  I'm  but  a  young  gunner  !  I  shall 
be  afraid  to  shoot,  for  fear  the  piece  should  re- 
coil, and  hurt  myself. 

Mrs  SuL  Never  fear!  you  shall  see  me  shoot 
before  you,  if  you  will. 


Dor.  No,  no,  dear  sister;  you  have  missed  your 
mark  so  unfortunately,  that  I  shan't  care  for  be- 
ing instructed  by  you. 

Enter  Aimwell  in  a  chair,  carried  by  Archer 
anrf  Scrub,  Lady  Bountiful,  Gipsey  ;  Aim- 
well  counterfeiting  a  swoon. 

Lady  Boun.  Here,  here,  let's  see  the  hartshorn 
drops — Gipsey,  a  glass  of  fair  water,  his  fit's 

very  strong- Bless  me,  how  his  hands  are 

clenched ! 

Arch.  For  shame,  ladies,  wtiat  d'ye  do  !  W'hy 
don't  you  help  us? Pray,  madam,  [To  Do- 
rinda.] take  his  hand,  and  open  it,  if  you  can, 
whilst  I  hold  his  head. 

[Dorinda  takes  his  hand. 

Dor.  Poor  gentleman  ! — Oii — he  has  got  my 
hand  within  his,  and   squeezes  it  unmercifully — 

Lady  Boun.  'Tis  the  violence  of  his  convulsion, 
child. 

Arch.  O,  madam  !  he's  perfectly  possessed  in 
these  cases. — He'll  bite  you,  if  yon  don't  have 
care. 

Dor.  Oh,  my  hand  !  my  band  ! 

Lady  Boun.  What's  the  matter  with  the  fool- 
ish girl  ?  I  have  got  this  hand  open,  you  sec,  with 
a  great  deal  of  ease. 

Arch.  Aye,  but,  madam,  your  daughter's  hand 
is  somewhat  wanner  than  your  ladyship's,  and 
the  heat  of  it  draws  the  force  of  the  spirits  that 
way. 

Mrs  SuL  I  find,  friend,  you're  very  learned  iu 
these  sort  of  fits. 

Arch.  'Tis  no  wonder,  madam ;  for  I  am  of- 
ten troubled  with  them  myself;  I  Iind  myself 
extremely  ill  at  this  minute. 

[Looking  hard  at  Mrs  Sullen. 

Mrs  SuL  [Aside]  I  fancy  I  could  tind  a  way 
to  cure  you. 

Lady  Boun.  His  fit  holds  him  very  long. 

Arch.  Longer  than  usual,  madam. 

Lady  Boun.  Where  did  his  illness  take  hiiu 
lirst,  pray  ? 

v/ /•(•/(.  To-day  at  church,  madam. 

Lady  Boun.  In  what  manner  was  he  taken  ? 

^Irch.  Very  strangely,  my  lady.  He  was  of  a 
sudden  touched  with  something  in  his  eyes,  which, 
at  the  first,  he  only  felt,  but  could  not  tell  whe- 
ther 'twas  pain  or  pleasure. 

iMdy  Boun.  Wind,  ni^thing  but  wind.  Your 
master  should  nevc^-  go  without  a  bottle  to  smell 
to Oh  !  he  recovers — the  lavender  water — 
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some  feathers  to  burn  under  his  nosu — llun<j;ary 
water  to  rub  liis  temples — O,   he  comes  to  liiin- 

selt!  Hem  a  httle,    sir;  hem Uipsey,  brinsi 

»!ic  cordial  water. 

[AtMwr.LL  scem.1  to  uuakc  in  (timizc. 

]}or.  How  do  you,  sir? 

Aim.  Where  am  I  ?  \^Riii)ig. 

Sure  I  have  passed  the  gulph  of  silent  deatli. 
And  now  am  landed  on  tlic  Klvsian  slioie — 
Beiiold  the  goddess  of  those  hajjpv  plains, 
Fair  Proserpine — Let  me  adore  thy  bright  divi- 
nity. 
[Knccfs  to  DoRiXDA,  and  kiasiy  fur  hand. 

Mrs  Sal.  So,  so,  so  !  I  knew  where  the  lit 
would  end. 

Aim.  Eurydice,  perhaps 

How  could  thy  Orpheus  keep  his  word, 

And  not  look  back  on  tiice  } 

No  treasure  but  thyself  could  sure  have  bribed 

him 
To  look  one  minute  off  thee. 

£«(///  Bonn.  Delirious,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Arch.  \'ery  delivious,  madam,  very  delirious. 

Aim.  Martin's  voice,  I  tiiink. 

Arch.  Yes,  my  lord.  How  does  your  lord- 
ship } 

Ludy  Boun.  Lord  !  did  you  mnni  that,  girls  ? 

Aim.  V\  here  am  I  ? 

Arch.  In  very  good  hands,  sir.  You  were  ta- 
ken just  now  with  one  of  vour  old  fits,  under  tlie 
trees,  just  by  this  good  lady's  house;  her  lady- 
ship had  you  taken  in,  and  has  miraculously 
br  .luiilit  you  to  yourself,  as  you  see 

Aitn.  I  am  so  confounded  with  shame,  ma- 
dam, that  I  can  now  only  beg  pardon — and  le- 
ler  mv  acknowledL'uicntr)  for  your  ladyshij)'s  cai'c, 
till  an  opportunity  otfcrs  of  making  some  aujends. 
I  dare  to  be  no  longer  troublesome.  Martin, 
give  two  guineas  to  the  servants.  [Goin^^. 

Dor.  Sir,  you  may  catch  cold  by  going  so  soon 
into  the  air;  you  don't  look,  sir,  as  if  you  were 
j)erfectly  recovered. 

[Here  Archer  talks  to  Lady  Bountiful 
in  dumb  s/;e«'.] 

Aim.  That  I  shall  never  be,  madam ;  my  pre- 
sent illness  is  so  rooted,  that  1  must  expect  to 
carry  it  to  mv  grave. 

I.adi/  Boun.  Come,  sir,  your  servant  has  been 
telling  me  tlitit  you're  apt  to  relapse,  if  you  go  in- 
to the  air — Your  good  manners  shan't  get  the 
better  of  ours — You  shall  sit  tlown  again,  sir — 
(,'omc,  sii',  we  don't  mind  ceremonies  in  the  coun- 
try— Here,"  Giprjcy,  bring  the  cordial  wat(  r 

ilere,  sir,  my  service  t'ye — You  shall  taste  my 
water;  'tis  a  cordial,  I  can  assure  you,  and  of 
mv  own  making.  [.Aimwkll  drinks.]  Drink  it 
oflj  sir.     And  how  d'ye  tind  yourself  now,  sir.? 

Aim.  Somewhat   better though  very  faint 

still. 

iM'fr/  Bonn.  Aye,  aye;  people  are  always  faint 
afuir  those  lils.  Come,  girls,  you  shall  shew  the 
gentleman  llic   bouse :    'tis   bi't  an   old   family 


bnildinii,  sir;  but  you  had  better  walk  about,  and 
co:)l  by  degrees,  than  venture  innncdialely  to  the 

air .    but  you'll  fmd  some  tolerable  pictures. 

Dorinda,   shew  the  gentleman   the  way.  \_E.vit.\ 
I  must  go  to  the  ]ioor  woman  below. 

Dor.  This  way,  sir. 

Aim.  Ladies,  shall  I  beg  lea;ve  for  my  servant 
to  wait  on  you,  for  he  understands  pictures  very 
well. 

Mrs  Sill.  Sir,  we  unilerstand  originals  as  well 
as  he  does  picttu'cs,  so  he  may  come  along. 

[Extunt  Dour\UA,  MusSuLLtN,  Aiichek. 

AlMWKlL  lends  DoiU.NDA. 

Enter  FoKAiju  ^/wf/Scuui!,  meeting. 

Eoig..  Save  you,  master  .Srriil) ! 

Scruti.  Sir,  I  won't  he  saved  your  way — 1  hate 
a  priest ;  I  abiior  the  French  ;  and  I  defy  the 
di'xil.  Sir,  1  am  a  bold  Hriton,  and  will  i>pill 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood  to  keep  out  popery 
and  slavery. 

I'oig.  Master  Scrub,  vou  woidd  put  me  down 
in  politics,  and  so  I  would  be  speaking  with  Mrs 
(iipsev. 

Scruh.  Good  Mr  Priest,  you  can't  speak  with 
her;  slie's  sick,  sir;  she's  gone  abroad,  sir;  she's 
—  dead  two  months  ago,  sir. 

Enter  Girsr.v. 

Gip.  How  now,  impudence  !  How  dare  you 
talk  so  saucily  to  the  doctor?  Prav,  sir,  don't 
take  it  ill ;  for  the  common  people  of  England 
are  not  so  ci\il  to  strangers,  as 

Scrub.  You  lie,  you  he  ;  'tis  the  common  peo- 
ple, such  as  you  are,  that  are  civilest  to  straji- 

Gip.  Sirrah,  I  have  a  good  mind  to — Get  you 
out,  1  say. 

Scrub.  I  won't. 

Gip.  You  won't,  sauce-box — Pray,  doctor,  what 
is  the  caj)taiu's  name  that  came  to  your  iim  last 
night  ? 

Sc?ub.  The  captain  !  ah,  tlie  devil  !  there  she 
hampers  me  again  ;  the  ca[)tain  has  me  on  one 
side,  and  tlie  priest  on  t'other — So,  bctwe<Mi  the 
gown  and  the  sivord,  I  have  a  fine  time  on't. 

[Going. 

Gip.  ^^  hat,  sirrah,  won't  you  march  ? 

Sc7-ub.  No,  my  dear,   I  won't  march — but.  I'll 
walk  :  And  I'll  make  bold  to  listen  a  little,  too. 
[Goes  behind  the  scene,  and  listens. 

Gip.  Indeed,  doctor,  the  count  has  been  bar- 
barously tn^tited,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Foig.  Ah,  Mis  (iipsey,  upon  my  shoul,  now 
era,  his  complainings  would  mollify  the  marrow 
in  vour  bones,  and  move  the  bowels  of  your  com- 
miseration ;  he  weeps,  and  he  dances,  and  he 
fistles,  and  he  swears,  and  he  laughs,  and  he 
stanijis,  and  he  sings ;  in  conclusion,  joy,  he's  af- 
flicted, (i  In  Fruui^ois,  and  a  stranger  would  not 
know  whidtr  to  cry  or  to  laugh  with  him. 

Gip.  What  would  you  liavc  rae  do,  doctor? 
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Foig.  Noting,  joy,  but  only  hide  the  count  in 
Mrs  Sullen's  closet,  wlien  it  is  dark. 

Gip.  Nothing !  Is  that  nothing  ?  It  would  be 
both  a  sin  and  a  shame,  doctor. 

Foig.  Here  are  twenty  louisdores,  joy,  for 
your  slianie ;  and  I  will  give  you  an  absolution 
for  the  shin. 

Gip.  But  won't  that  money  look  like  a  bribe .'' 

Foig.  Dat  is  according  as  you  shall  tauk  it. — 
If  you  receive  the  money  before-hand,  'twill  be, 
logice,  a  bribe  :  but  if  you  stay  till  at'terwards, 
'twill  be  only  a  gratification. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  I'll  take  it  logice.  But 
what  must  I  do  with  niy  conscience,  sir  ? 

Foig.  Leave  dat  >vid  me,  joy ;  I  am  your 
priest,  gra;  and  your  conscience  is  under  my 
hands. 

Gip.  But  should  I  put  the  count  into  the  clo- 
set  

Foig.  Veil,  is  dere  any  shin  for  a  man's  beiijg 
in  a  closhet?  One  inay  go  to  prayers  in  a  clo- 
shet. 

Gip.  But  if  the  lady  should  come  into  her 
chamber,  and  go  to  bed  .' 

Foig.  Veil,  and  is  dere  any  shin  in  going  to- 
bed, joy ? 

Gip.  Aye,  but  if  the  parties  should  meet,  doc- 
tor ? 

Foig.  VeW,  den — the  parties  must  be  responsi- 
ble. Do  you  begone  after  putting  the  count  in- 
to the  closhet ;  and  leave  the  sliins  wid  themselves. 
I  will  come  with  the  count  to  instruct  you  in 
your  chamber. 

Gip.  VVell,  doctor,  your  religion  is  so  pure — 
Methinks  I'm  so  easy  after  an  absolution,  and 
can  sin  afresh  with  so  much  security,  that  I'm 
resolved  to  die  a  martyr  to't — Here's  the  key  of 
the  garden-door;  comi;;  in  the  back  way,  when 
'tis  late — I'll  be  ready  to  receive  you ;  but  don't 
so  much  as  whisper,  only  take  hold  of  ray  hand  ; 
I'll  lead  you,  and  do  you  lead  the  count,  and  fol- 
low me.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Scrub. 

Scrul).  What  witchcraft  now  have  these  two 
imps  of  the  devil  been  a  hatching  here?  There's 
twenty  louisdores ;  I  heard  that,  and  saw  the 
purse :  but  I  must  give  room  to  my  betters. 

Enter  Mrs  .Sullen  and  Archer. 

Airs  Sul.  Pray,  sir,  [To  Archer.]  how  d'ye 
like  that  piece .'' 

Arch.  U,  'tis  Lcda — You  find,  madam,  liow 
Jupiter  came  disguised  to  make  love 

Airs  Sul.  Pray,  sir,  what  head  is  that  in  the 
corner  there  ? 

Arch.  (),  madam,  'tis  poor  Ovid  in  his  exile. 

Airs  Sal.  What  was  he  baiiisliod  for? 

Arch.  His  ambitious  love,  madam.  [Bowing.^ 
His  misfortune  touciies  me. 

Airs  iSul.  Was  he  successful  in  iiis  amours? 

Arch.  There  ho  iuis  left  us  in  the  dark He 


was  too  much  a  gentleman  to  tell, 

Mrs  Sul.  If  he  were  secret,  I  pity  him. 

Arch.  If  he  were  successful,  I  envy  him. 

Airs  Sul.  How  d'ye  like  that  Venus  over  the 
chimney  ? 

Arch.  Venus  !  I  protest,  madam,  I  took  it  for 
your  picture ;  but,  now  I  look  again,  'tis  not 
handsome  enough. 

Airs  Sul.  Oh,  what  a  charm  is  flattery  I  If  you 
would  see  my  picture,  tliere  it  is,  over  the  cabi- 
net— How  d'ye  like  it  ? 

Arch.  I  must  admire  any  thing,  madam,  that 
has  the  least  resemblance  of  you — But,  methinks, 
madam — [He  looks  at  the  picture  and  Mrs  Sul- 
len, three  or  four  times  by  turns^  Pray,  madam^ 
who  drew  it  ? 

Airs  Sul.  A  famous  hand,  sir. 

[Here  Aimwell  and  Dorinda  go  off". 

Arch.  A  famous  hand,  madam  ! — Your  eyes, 
indeed,  are  featured  here  ;  but  whcre's  the 
sparkling  moisture,  shining  fluid,  in  which  they 
swim?  The  picture,  indeed,  has  your  dimples; 
but  where's  the  swarm  of  killing  Cupids  that 
should  ambush  there  ?  The  lips  too  are  figured 
out;  but  where's  the  carnation  dew,  the  pouting 
ripeness,  that  tempts  the  taste    in  the  original  ? 

Airs  Sul.  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  matched 
with  such  a  man  !  [Aside. 

Arch.  Your  breasts  too,  presumptuous  man  ! 
what!  paint  Heaven!  A-propos,  madam,  in  the 
very  next  picture  is  Salmoneus,  tliat  was  struck 
dead  with  lightning,  for  offering  to  imitate  Jove's 
thunder.  I  hope  you  served  the  painter  so, 
madam. 

Airs  Sul.  Had  my  eyes  the  power  of  thunder, 
they  should  employ  their  lightning  better. 

Arch.  There's  the  finest  bed  in  that  room, 
madam;  I  suppose 'tis  your  ladyship's  bed-cham- 
ber. 

Airs  Sul.  And  what  then,  sir? 

Arch.  I  think  the  quilt  is  the  richest  that  I 
ever  saw — I  can't,  at  this  distance,  madam,  dis- 
tinguish the  figures  of  the  embroidery.  Will  you 
give  me  lea\e,  madam? 

AlrsrSul.  The  devil   take  his  impudence 

Sure,  if  I  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  durst  not 

be  rude.     I  have  a  great  mind  to   try ■ 

[Going,   returns.]   'Sdeath  !  what  am   I  doing? 
— -And  alone  too  !  Sister,  sister  I 

Arch.  I'll  follow  her  close 

For  where  a  Frenchman  durst  attempt  to  storm, 
A  Biiton  sure  may  well  the  work  perform. 

[Going. 

Enter  Scrub. 

Scrub.  Martin  !  Brother  jMartin  ! 

Aixh.  O  brother  Scrub,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
was  not  a  going  :  here's  a  guinea  my  master  or- 
dered you. 

Scrub.  A  guinea  !  hi,  hi,  lii  !  a  guinea  !  cli — 
by  this  liglit  it  is  a  guinea ;  but,  I  suppose,  you 
expect  twenty  shillings  in  change. 
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Arch.  Not  at  all ;  I  have  anotlicr  for  Gipsev. 

Scrub.  A  guinea  for  lier!    Tire  and  faci^ot  tor 

the  witch Sir,  give  me  that  guinea;  and  I'll 

disco\  cr  a  plot. 

Arc/t.  A  plot  ! 

Sc7-ub.  Ay,  sir  ;  a  plot,  a  horrid  plot — First,  it 
must  be  a  plot,  bccuuse  there's  a  woman  in't : 
secondly  it  must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  a 
priest  in't :  thirdly,  it  must  be  a  plot,  because 
there's  French  gold  in't:  and  fourthly,  it  must 
be  a  plot,  because  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
on't. 

Arch.  Nor  any  body  else,  I'm  afraid,  brother 
Scrub. 

Scrub.  Truly  I'm  afraid  so,  too  ;  for,  where 
there's  a  priest  and  a  woman,  tht^re's  alwaysamys- 
stcry.  and  a  riddle — This  I  know,  that  here  has  been 
the  doctor  with  a  temptation  in  one  hand,  and 
an  absolution  in  the  other,  and  Gipsey  has  sold 
herself  to  the  devil ;  I  saw  the  price  paid  down  ; 
my  eyes  shall  take  their  oath  on't, 

A7ch.  And  is  all  this  bustle  about  Gipsey? 

Scrub.  That's  not  all  ;  I  could  hear  but  a 
word  here  and  there  ;  but  I  remember  they 
mentioned  a  count,  a  closet,  a  back-door,  and  a 
key. 

Arch.  The  count !  did  you  hear  nothing  of 
Mrs  Sullen? 

Scrub.  I  did  hear  some  word  that  sounded  that 
way :  but  w  hether  it  was  Sullen  or  Dorinda,  I 
could  not  distinguish. 

Arch.  You  have  told  this  matter  to  nobody, 
brother  ? 

Scrub.  Told  !  No,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  that ; 
I'm  resolved  never  to  speak  one  word,  pro  nor 
con,  till  we  have  a  peace. 

Arch.  You're  in  the  right,  brother  Scrub. 
Here's  a  treaty  a-foot  between  the  count  and 
the  lady. — The  priest  and  the  chamhtr-inaid  are 
plenipotentiaries. — It  shall  g<i  hard  but  I'll  find  a 
way  to  be  included  in  the  treaty.  Where's  the 
doctor  now  ? 

Scrub.  He  and  Gipsey  arc  this  moment  de- 
vouring my  lady's  marmalade  in  the  closet. 

Aim.  [From  zcithout.]  Martin,  Martin  ! 

Arch.  I  come,  sir;  I  come. 

Scrtih.  But  you  forget  the  other  guinea,  bro- 
ther Martin. 

Arch.  Here,  I  give  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Scrub.  And  I  take  it  with  all  my  soul.  [Exeunt 
severa/fi/.^  Kcod,  Fll  spoil  your  plotting,  Mrs 
Gipsey  :  and  if  you  should  set  the  captain  upon 
me,  these  two  guineas  will  buy  me  off.         [Exit. 

Enter  Mrs  Sullen  and  Dorinda,  meeting. 

Mrs  Sul.  Well,  sister. 

JJor.  And  well,  sister. 

Mrs  Sul.  What's  become  of  my  lord  ? 

Dor.  What's  become  of  his  servant  ? 

Mrs  Sul.  Servant !  He's  a  prettier  fellow,  and 
a  finer  gentleman,  by  fifty  degrees,  than  his  mas- 
ter. 


Dor.  O'  my  conscience,  I  fancy  you  could  beg 
that  fellow  at  the  gallows  foot. 

Mrs  Sul.  O'  my  conscience  I  could,  provided 
I  could  put  a  friend  of  yours  in  his  room. 

Dor.  You  desired  me,  sister,  to  leave  you, 
when  you  transgressed  the  bounds  of  honour. 

]\Iis  Sul.  Thou  dear,  censorious,  country  girl 
— Wliat  dost  mean  ?  You  can't  think  of  the  man 
without  the  bed-fellow,  I  find. 

Dor.  I  don't  find  any  thing  unnatural  in  that 
thought ;  while  the  mind  is  conversant  ivith  flesh 
and  blood,  it  must  conform  to  the  humours  of  the 
company. 

Mrs  Sul,  How  a  little  love  and  conversation 
improve  a  woman  !  ^^  hy,  child,  you  begin  to  live. 
You  never  spoke  before. 

Dor.  Because  I  was  never  spoke  to  before : 
my  lord  has  told  me  that  I  have  more  wit  and 
beauty  than  any  of  the  sex ;  and,  truly,  I  begin 
to  think  the  man  is  sincere. 

Mrs  Sul.  You're  in  the  right,  Dorinda  ;  pride 
is  the  life  of  a  woman,  and  flattery  is  our  daily 
bread.  But  I'll  lay  you  a  guinea  that  I  had  finer 
things  sJiid  to  me  tlian  you  had. 

Dor.  Done  !  What  did  your  fellow  say  to 
ye? 

Mrs  Sul.  My  fellow  took  the  picture  of  Ve- 
nus for  mine. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  took  me  for  Venus  her- 
self. 

Mrs  Sul.  Common  cant !  Had  my  spark  cal- 
led me  a  Venus  directly,  I  should  have  believed 
him  to  be  a  footman  in  good  earnest. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  was  upon  his  knees  to  me. 

Mrs  Sul.  And  mine  was  upon  his  tiptoes  to 
me. 

Dor.  Mine  vowed  to  die  for  me. 

Mrs  Sul.  Mine  swore  to  die  with  me. 

Dor.  Mine  kissed  my  liand  ten  tliousand 
times. 

Airs  Sul.  Mine  has  all  that  pleasure  to  come. 

Dor.  Mine  spoke  the  softest,  moving  things. 

Mrs  Sul.  Mine  had  his  moving  things,  too. 

Dor.  Mine  offered  marriage. 

Mrs  Sul.  O  Lard  !  D'ye  call  that  a  moving 
thing? 

Dor.  The  sharpest  arrow  in  his  quiver,  my 
dear  sister:  ^^'hy,  my  twenty  thousand  j)Ounds 
mav  lie  brooding  here  these  seven  years,  and 
hatch  nothing  at  last  but  some  ill-natured  clown 
like  yours:  Whereas,  if  I  marry  iny  lord  Aim- 
well,  there  will  be  a  title,  place,  and  precedence, 
the  park,  the  play,  and  the  drawing-room,  splen- 
dour, equipage,  noise,  and  flambeaux — Ilcy!  my 
lady  Aimwcll's  servants  there! — Lights,  lights,  to 
the  stairs  ! — My  lady  Aimwell's  coach,  put  for- 
ward ! — Stand  by ;  make  room  for  her  ladyship  !  — 
Are  not  these  things  moving  ?  What,  melancholy 
of  a  stidden  ! 

Mrs  Sul.  Happy,  happy,  sister  !  Your  angel 
has  been  watchful  for  your  happiness,  whilst 
mine  has  slept  regardless  of  his  charge — Long 
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smiling  years  of  circling  joys  for  you ;  hut  not 
one  iiour  for  me  !  [  Weeps. 

Dor,  Come,  ray  dear,  we'll  talk  on  something 
else. 

Mrs  Sul.  O  Dorinda!  I  own  myself  a  woman, 
full  of  my  sex,  a  gentle,  generous  soul — easy  and 
yielding  to  soft  desires;  a  spacious  heart,  where 
love,  and  all  his  train,  might  lodge  :  And  must 
the  fair  apartment  of  my  breast  be  made  a  sta- 
ble for  a  brute  to  lie  in  ? 

Dor.  Meaning  your  husband,  I  suppose  ? 

M)-s  Sul.  Husband!  No — Even  husband  is  too 

soft  a  name  for  him But  come,   I  expect  my 

brother  here  to-night,  or  to-morrow  :  He  wa^s 
abroad  when  my  father  married  me ;  perhaps 
he'll  find  a  way  to  make  me  easy. 

Dor.  Will  yon  promise  not  to  make  yourself 
easy,  in  the  mean  time,  with  my  lord's  friend  ? 

iili's  Sul.  You  mistake  me,  sister :  it  happens 
with  us,  as  among  the  men,  the  greatest  talkers 
are  the  greatest  cowards :  and  there's  a  reason 
for  it;  those  spirits  evaporate  in  prattle,  which 
might  do  more    mischief  if  they    took    another 

course Though,  to  confess   the    truth,   I    do 

love  that  fellow  ;.    and  if  I  met  him  drest  as  he 

should  be,  and  I   undrest  as  I  should  be 

Look'e,  sistei-,  I  have  no  supernatural  gifts  ; 

I  can't  swear  I  could   resist  the  temptation 

though  I  can  safely  promise  to  avoid  it;  and 
that's  as  much  as  the  best  of  us  can  do. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Aimwell  and  Archer,  laughing. 

Arch.  And  the  aukward  kindness  of  the  good 
motherly  old  gentlewoman 

Aim.  And  the  coming  easiness  of  the  young 
one.     'Sdeath  !  'tis  a  pity  to  deceive  her. 

Arch.  Nay,  if  you  adhere  to  those  princi- 
ples, stop  where  you  are. 

Aim.  I  can't  stop,  for  I  love  her  to  distrac- 
tion. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  if  you  love  her  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  discretion,  you  must  go  no  farther. 

Aim.  Well,  well,  any  thing  to  deliver  us  from 
sauntering  away  our  idle  evenings  at  White's, 
Tom's,  or  Will's,  and  be  stinted  to  bare  looking 
at  our  old  acquaintance,  the  cards,  because  our 
impotent  pockets  can't  artord  us  a  guinea  for  the 
mercenary  drabs ;  and  ten  thousand  such  rascal- 
ly tricks — had  we  outlived  our  fortunes  among 
our  acquamtancc — But  now 

Arch.  Aye,  now  is  the  time  to  prevent  all  this. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  This  priest  is  the 
luckiest  part  of  our  adventure;  he  shall  marry 
you,  and  pimp  for  me. 

Aim.  But  T  should  not  like  a  woman  that  can 
be  so  fond  of  a  Frenchman. 

Arch.  Alas,  sir,  necessity  has  no  law ;  the  la- 
dy may  be  in  distress.     But,  if  the  plot  lies  as  I 

suspect 1  must  put  on  the  gentleman.     But 

here  comes  the  doctor.     I  shall  be  ready. 

[Exit  Ai;riiER. 

Vol.  it. 


Enter  ForcARD. 

Foig.  Save  you,  noble  friend. 
Aim.  O  sir,  your  servant.     Pray,  doctor,  may 
I  crave  your  name  ^ 


upon 


Mv 


Foig.     Fat  naam 
Foigard,  joy. 

Aim.  F'oigani  !  a  very  good  name  for  a  clergv- 
man.  Pray,  doctor  Foigard,  weie  you  ever  in 
Ireland  ? 

Foig.  Ireland  !  no,  joy.  Fat  sort  of  place  is 
dat  saain  Ireland  ?  Dey  say,  de  people  arc  catch- 
ed  dere  when  dey  are  young. 

Aim.  And  some  of  them  here,  when  they  are 
old — as  for  example — [Takes  Foigard  by  the 
shoulder.^ — Sir,  I  arrest  you  as  a  traitor  against 
tiie  government;  you're  a  subject  of  England, 
aiid  this  morning  shewed  me  a  commission,  by 
which  you  served  as  chaplain  in  the  French  ar- 
my. This  is  death  by  our  law,  and  your  rever- 
ence must  hang  for  it. 

Foig.  Upon  niyshoul,  noble  friend,  dis  is  strange 
news  you  tell  me;  fader  Foigard  a  subject  of 
England  !  the  son  of  a  burgomaster  of  Brussels  a 
subject  of  England  !  Ubooboo. 

Aim.  The  son  of  a  bog-trotter  in  Ireland  !  sir, 
your  tongue  will  condemn  you  before  any  bench 
in  the  kingdom. 

Foig.    And  is  my  tongue  all  your   evidensh, 

Aim.  That's  enough. 

Foig.  No,  no,  joy;  for  I  will  never  speak  Eng- 
lish no  more. 

Aim.  Sir,  I  have  other  evidence.  Here,  Mar- 
tin, you  know  this  fellow  I 

Enter  Archer. 

Arch.  [In  a  brogue.] — Saave  you,  my  dear 
cussen,  how  docs  your  health? 

Foig.  Ah  !  upon  my  shoul  dere  is  my  country- 
man, and  his  brogue  will  hang  mine. — [Aside.] — 
Mynhere,  Ick  wet  neat  watt  hey  zacht,  Ick  Uni- 
verston  ewe  neat,  sacramant. 

Aim.  Altering  your  language  won't  do,  sir ; 
this  fellow  knows  your  person,  and  will  swear  to 
your  face. 

Foig.  Faash  !  Fey,  is  dere  brogue  upon  my 
faash,  too  ? 

Arch.  Upon  my  sonlvation  dere  ish,   joy 

But,  cussen   Mackshane,  vill  you  not  put  a  re- 
meml)rance  upon  me  ? 

Foig.  Mackshane  !  By  St  Paatrick,  dat  is  my 
naauie  shnre  enough  !  [Aside. 

Aim.  I  fancy,  Archer,  you  have  it. 

Foig.  The  de\il  hang  you,  joy By  fat  ac- 
quaintance are  you  my  cussen  ? 

Arch.  O,  de  devil  hang  yourshell",  joy ;  you 
know  we  were  little  boys  togeder  upon  dc  school, 
and  your  foster-moder's  son  was  married  upon 
my  nurse's  shister.joy;  and  so  we  are  Irish  cu?- 
sciis. 
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Foig.  De  devil  take  de  relation  !  Vel,  joy,  and 
fat  scliool  was  it  ? 

Arc/i.    I  think  it  was Aay 'Twas  Tip- 

perai  y. 

Foig.  Now,  upon  my  shoul,  joy,  'twas  Kil- 
kenny. 

Aim.  That's  enough  for  us Self-confession 

-: Come,   sir,  we  must  deliver   you  into  the 

hands  of  the  next  ma^iibtrate. 

Arch,  lie  sends  you  to  £;oal,  you're  tried  next 
assizes,  and  away  you  go  swing  into  purga- 
tory. 

Foig.  And  is  it  so  wid  you,  cussen  ? 

Arch.  It  vil  be  so  vid  you,  cussen,  if  you  don't 
immediately  confess  the  secret  between  you  and 

Mrs  Gipscy Look'e,  sir,  the  gallows  or  the 

secret,  take  your  choice. 

Foig.  The  gallows!  Upon  my  shoul,  I  hate 
that  shame  gallows,  for  it  is  a  diseashe  dat  is  fa- 
tal to  our  family — \'el,  den,  dcre  is  notmg,  shen- 
tlemens,  but  Mrs  Sullen  would  speak  wid  de  count 
in  her  chamber  at  midnight,  and  dere  is  no  harm, 
joy,  for  I  am  to  conduct  the  count  to  the  plaash 
myself. 

Arch.  As  I  guessed Have  you  communica- 
ted the  matter  to  the  count? 

Foig.  I  have  not  sheen  him  since. 

Arch.  Right  again ;  why  then,  doctor, — you 
shall  conduct  me  to  the  lady,  instead  of  the 
count. 

Foig.  Fat,  my  cussc  n  to  the  lady  !  Upon  my 
shoul,  gra,  dat's  too  much  upon  the  brogue. 

Arch.  Come,  come,  doctor ;  consider  we  have 
got  a  rope  about  your  neck,  and  if  you  otVer  to 
squeak,  we'll  stop  your  wind-pipe,  most  certain- 
ly ;  we  shall  have  another  job  for  you  in  a  day 
or  two,  I  hope. 

Ai»i.  Here's  company  coming  this  way;  let's 
into  my  chamber,  and  there  concert  our  affairs 
farther. 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear  cussen,  come  along. 
Foig.  Arra,  the  devil  tauke  our  relashion. 

[Exeu7it. 

jE/i^cr  Boniface,  HouNSLOW,  anrf  Bagshot,  at 
one  door,  Gibbet  at  the  opposite. 

Gil).  Well,  gentlemen,  'tis  a  fine  night  for  our 
cntcrprize. 

Houns.  Dark  as  hell. 

Bag.  And  blows  like  the  devil :  onr  landlord 
here  has  shew'd  us  the  window  where  wc  must 


break  in,  and  tells  us  the  plate  stands  in  the 
wainscot  cupboard  in  the  parlour. 

Bon.  Ay,  ay,  Mr  Bagsiiot,  as  the   saying  is, 
knives  and   fcjrks,   cups  and  cans,  tumblers  and 

tankards 1  here's  one  tankard,  as  the  saying 

i.-,  that's  near  upon  as  big  as  me;  it  was  a  pre- 
sent to  the  squire  from  his  god-mother,  and 
smells  of  nutmeg  and  toast  like  an  East  India 
ship. 

Houns.  Then  you  say  we  must  divide  at  the 
stair  head. 

Bon.  Yes,  Mr  Hounslow,  as  the  saying  is 

At  one  end  of  the  gallery  lies  my  lady  Bountiful 
and  her  daughter;  and,  at  the  other,  Mrs  Sul- 
len— As  for  the  squire 

Gib.  He's  safe  enough ;  I  have  fairly  entered 
him,  and   he's  more  than  half  seas  over  already 

-But    such  a  parcel  of  scoundrels   are   got 

about  him  there,  that,  e'gad,  I  was  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  their  company. 

Bon.  'lis  now  twelve,  as  the  saying  is — Gen- 
tlemen, you  nmst  set  out  at  one. 

Gib.  Hounslow,  do  you  and  Bagshot  sec  our 
arms  fixed,  and  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 
Houns.  ik  Bag.  We  will.  [Exeunt. 

Gib.  Well,  my  dear  Bonny,  you  assure  me 
that  Scrub  is  a  coward  ? 

Bon.  A   chicken,  as  the   saying   is You'll 

have  no  creature  to  deal  with  but  the  ladies. 

Gib.  And  I  can  assure  you,  friend,  there's  a 
great  deal  of  address  and  good-manners  in  rob- 
bing a  lady ;  I  am  the  most  a  gentleman  that 
way  that  ever  travelled  the  road — But,  my  flear 
Bonny,  this  prize  will  be  a  galleon,  a  \'igo  busi- 
ness  1  warrant  you  we  shall  bring  off  three  or 

four  thousand  poni.d. 

Bon.  In  plate,  jewels,  and  money,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  you  may. 

GiL  Why  then,  Tyburn,  I  defy  thee!  I'll  get 
up  to  town,  sell  off  my  horse  and  arms,  buv  my- 
self some  pretty  employment  in  the  law,  and  be 
as  snug  and  as  honest  as  e'er  a  long  gown  of  'em 
all. 

Bon.  And  what  think  you  ,  then,  of  my  daugh- 
ter Cherry  for  a  wife  ? 

Gib.  Look'e,  my  dear  Bonny — Cherry  is  the 
goddess  I  adore,  as  the  song  goes;  but  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  man  and  wife  should  never  have 
it  in  their  power  to  hang  one  anotluT;  lor,  if 
tlu'v  should,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  them 
both ! 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Continues.     Knocking  without. 

Enter  Boniface. 

Bon.  Coming,  coming ! A  coach,  and  six 

foaming  horses  at  this  time  o'night !  Some  great 
man,  as  the  saying  is,  for  he  scorns  to  travel  with 
other  people. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Freemax. 

Sir  Cha.  What,  fellow !  a  public  house,  and 
a-bed  when  other  people  sleep  ! 

Bon.  Sir,  I  an't  a-bed,  as  the  saying  is. 

Sir  Cha.  I  see  that,  as  the  saying  is  !  Is  j\Ir 
Sullen's  family  a-bed,  think'e  ? 

Bon.  All  but  the  'squire  himself,  sir,  as  tlie 
saying  is ;  he's  in  the  house. 

Sir  Cha.  What  company  has  he  ? 

Bon.  VVhy,  sir,  there's  the  constable,  Mr  Gage, 
the  exciseman,  the  hunch-back'd  barber,  and  two 
©r  three  other  gentlemen. 

Sir  Cha.  I  find  my  sister's  letters  gave  me  the 
true  picture  of  her  spouse. 

Enter  Sullex,  drunk. 

Bon.  Sir,  here's  the  'squire. 

Sul.  The  puppies  left  me  asleep sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  sir. 

Sul.  Sir,  I  am  an  unfortunate  man — I  have 
three  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  can't  get  a 
man  to  drink  a  cup  of  ale  with  me. 

Sir  Cha.  That's  very  hard. 

Sul.  Ay,  sir — And  unless  you  have  pity  upon 
me,  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me,  I  nmst  e'en  go 
home  to  my  wife,  and  I  had  rather  go  to  the  de- 
vil by  half 

Sir  Cha.  But  I   presume,  sir,  you   won't  see 

your  wife  to-night,  she'll  be  gone  to  bed you 

don't  use  to  lie  with  your  wife  in  that  pickle  ? 

Sul.  What!  not  lie  with  my  wife!  why,  sir, 
do  you  take  me  for  an  atheist,  or  a  rake  ? 

Sir  Cha.  If  you  hate  her,  sir,  I  think  you  had 
better  lie  from  her. 

Sul.  I  think  so,  too,  friend But  I  am  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  and  must  do  nothing  against  the 
law. 

Sir  Cha.  Law  !  As  I  take  it,  Mr  Justice,  no- 
body observes  law  for  law's  sake,  only  for  the 
good  of  those  for  whom  it  was  made. 

Sul.  But  if  the  law  orders  me  to  send  you  to 
gaol,  you  must  lie  there,  my  fiicnd. 

Sir  Cha.  Not  unless  1  commit  a  crime  to  de- 
serve it. 

Sul.  A  crime  r  Oons,  an't  I  married  i* 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  call  marriage  a  crime, 
you  must  disown  it  for  a  law. 

Sul.  Eh  ! — I  must  be   acquainted   with    you, 

sir But,  sir,   I   should  be  very  glad  to  know 

the  truth  of  this  matter. 

Sir  Cha.  Truth,  sir,  is  a  profound  sea;  and  few 


there  be  tliat  dare  wade  deep  enough  to  find  the 
b(jttom  on't.  Besides,  sir,  I'm  afraid  the  line  of 
your  understanding  mayn't  be  long  enough. 

Sul.  Look'e,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your 
sea  of  truth ;  but  if  a  good  parcel  of  land  can 
entitle  a  man  to  a  little  truth,  I  have  as  much  as 
any  he  in  the  county. 

Bon.  I  never  heard  your  worship,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  talk  so  much  before. 

Sul.  Because  I  never  met  with  a  man  that  I 
liked  before. 

Bon.  Pray,  sir,  as  the  saying  is,  let  me  ask  yoy 
one  question:  Are  not  man  and  wife  one  flesh? 

Sir  Cha.  You  and  your  wife,  Mr  Guts,  may  b 
one  flesh,  because  you  are  nothing  else — But  ra 
tionai  creatures  have  minds  that  must  be  united" 

Sul.  Minds! 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  minds,  sir.  Don't  you  think  that 
the  mind  takes  place  of  the  body  ? 

Sul.  In  some  people. 

Sir  Cha.  Then,  the  interest  of  the  master  must 
be  consulted  before  that  of  the  servant. 

Sul.  Sir,  you  shall  dine  with  me  tomorrow. — 
Oons,  I  always  thought  we  were  naturally  one. 

Sir  Cha.  Sir,  I  know  that  my  two  hands  are 
naturally  one,  because  they  love  one  another,  kiss 
one  another,  help  one  another  in  all  the  actions 
of  life ;  but  1  could  not  say  so  much  if  they  were 
always  at  cuffs. 

Sul.  Then  'tis  plain  that  we  are  two. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  don't  you  part  with  her,  sir? 

Sul.   Will  you  take  her,  sir  ? 

Sir  Cha.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sul.  You  shall  have  her  to-morrow  morning, 
and  a  venison  pasty  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Cha.  You'll  let  me  have  her  fortune,  too  ? 

Sul.  Fortune  !  why,  sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  to 
her  fortune — I  hate  only  the  woman,  sir ;  and 
none  but;  the  woman  shall  go. 

Sir  Cha.  But  her  fortune,  sir 

Sul.  Can  you  play  at  whist,  sir  ? 

Sir  Cha.  No,  truly,  sir. 

Sul.  Not  at  all-fours .'' 

iS7;-  Cha.  Neither. 

Sul.  Oons  !  where  was  this  man  bred  ?  [Aside.\ 
Burn  me,  sir,  I  can't  go  home ;  'tis  but  two  o'- 
clock. 

Sir  Cha.  For  half  an  hour,  sir,  if  you  please — 
But  you  must  consider  'tis  late. 

Sul.  Late  !  that's  the  reason  I  can't  go  to  bed 
Come,  sir [Exeunt. 

Enter  Cherry,  runs  across  the  stage,  and  knocks 
at  Aimwell's  chamhcr-door.  Enter  AiJi- 
WEi.L,  in  his  night-cap  and  gown. 

Aim.  What's  the  matter  ?  You  tremble,  child; 
you're  frighted. 

Cher.  No  wonder,  sir;  but,  in  short,  sir,  this 
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very  minute  a  £^n<;  of  rogues  arc  gone  to  rob  my 
lady  Bountifiil's  liouse. 

jlini.  ni>w  ! 

Cher.  I  dosyred  them  to  tlie  very  door,  and 
left  them  breaking  in. 

Aim.  Have  you  alarmed  any  body  else  witli 
the  news. 

Cher.  No,  no,  sir ;  I  wanted  to  have  discove- 
red the  v\hole  plot,  and  twenty  other  things,  to 
your  man  Martin;  Imt  I  ha\f  >t:artlied  the 
wliole  house,  and  can't  iind  liim ;  wlicre  is  he? 

Aim.  No  matter,  chihl ;  will  you  guide  me  im- 
mediately to  tlie  liou;>e  ? 

Cher.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  my  lady  Boun- 
tiful is  my  god-mother,  and  I  love  Mrs  l)orinda 
so  well 

Aim.  Dorinda !  the  name  inspires  me ;  the 
glory  and  the  danger  shall  be  all  my  own.  Come, 
my  life,  let  me  but  get  my  sword.  \^E.ieunt. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  the  bed-chamber  in 
Lady  Boi  ^tiful's  house. 

Enter  Mks  Sullen  fl?2rf  Dorinda,  undressed; 
a  table  and  lights. 

Dor.  'Tis  very  late,  sister ;  no  news  of  your 
spouse,  yet } 

Mrs  Sul.  No,  I'm  condemned  to  be  alone  till 
towards  four,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  may  be  execu- 
ted with  his  company. 

Dor.  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  leave  you  to  your 
rest ;  you'll  go  directly  to  bed,  I  suppose  .■' 

Mrs  Sul.  I  don't  know  what  to  do ;    hey-ho  ! 

Dor.  That's  a  desiring  sigh,  sister. 

Mrs  Sul.  This  is  a  languishing  hour,  sister. 

Dor.  And  might  prove  a  critical  minute,  if 
the  pretty  fellow  were  here. 

Mrs  Sul.  Here  !  what,  in  my  bed-chamber,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  imdressed,  the  fa- 
mily asleep,  my  hated  husband  abroad,  and  my 
lovely  fellow  at  my  feet? ()  gad,  sister  ! 

Dor.  Thoughts  arc  free,  sister,  and  them  I 
allow  you.     So,  my  dear,  good-niglit.  [Evil. 

Mrs  Sul.  A  ijood  rest  to  my  dear  Dorinda — 
Thoughts  are  free  !  they  are  so  ?  NV'hy,  then, 
suppose  him  here,  dressed  like  a  youthful,  gay, 
and  burning  bridegroom,  [Here  Auciikr  steals 
out  of  the  close!.]  with  touiiue  enchanting,  eyes 
bewitching,  kiuts  imploring.  [Turns  a  lit  tic  on. 
one  side,  and  sees  Arcueu  in  the  poslure  she  de- 
scribes.] Ah  !  [Shrieks,  and  runs  to  the  other 
side  of  the  stage.]  Have  my  thoughts  raised  a 
spirit  ?  What  are  you,  sir,  a  man  or  a  devil  ? 

Arch.  A  man,  a  man,  madam  !  [Rising. 

Mrs  Sul.  How  shall  I  be  sure  of  it  ? 

Arch.  Madam,  I'll  give  you  d<Muonstration 
this  minute.  [Takes  her  hand. 

Mrs  Sul.  What,  sir,  do  vou  intend  to  be  rude  ? 

Arch.  Yes,  madam,  if  vou  |)iease. 

Mrs  Sul.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  whence 
came  ye  ? 


Arch.  From  the  skies,  madam I'm  a  Jupi- 
ter in  love,  and  you  shall  be  my  Alcmena. 

Airs  Sal.  How  came  you  in? 

Arch.  I  Hew  in  at  the  windov.-,  madam;  your 
cousin  f 'ujjid  lent  me  his  wings,  and  your  sister 
A'enus  oi)ene(l  the  casement. 

Mrs  Sul.  I'm  struck  dumb  with  admiration. 

Arch.  And  I  with  wonder.  [Looks  passional C- 
It/  at  he?.]  How  beautiful  she  looks  I  the  teem- 
ing jolly  spring  smiles  in  her  blooming  face;  and 
when  she  was  conceived,  her  mother  smelt  to 
roses,  looked  on  lillies — 

Lillies  unfold  their  white,  their  fragrant  charms, 
When  the  warm  sun  thus  darts  into  their  arms. 

[Runs  to  her. 

Mrs  Sal.  Ah  !  [Shrieks. 

Arch.  Oons,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  r 

You'll  raise  the  house. 

il/;s  Sul.  Sir,  I'll  wake  the  dead  before  I'll 
bear  this.  What  !  approach  me  with  the  freo 
dom  of  a  keeper  ?  I  am  glad  on't.  Your  impu- 
dence hi'.s  cured  me. 

Arch.  If  this  be  impudence,  [Kneels.]  I  leave 
to  your  partial  self;  no  pantiuii  pilgrim,  after  a 
tedious,  painful  voyage,  e'er  bowed  before  his 
saint  with  more  devotion. 

il7?-.s  Sul  Now,  now,  I'm  ruined  if  he  kneels. 
[Aside.]  Rise,   thou   prostrate  engineer ;  not  all 

thy  unclermining  skill  shall  reach  my  heart. 

Ri.se,  and  kn(jw  I  am  a  woman  without  my  sex; 
I  can  love  to  the  tenderness  of  wishes,  sighs, 
and  tears But  go  no  farther — Still  to  con- 
vince you  that  I'm  more  than  woman,  I  can 
s)  eak  my  frailty,  confess  my  weakness,  even  for 
you — But 

Arch.  For  me  !         [Going  to  lay  hold  on  her. 

Mrs  Sul.  Hold,  sir;  build  not  upon  that — 
fi»r  my  most  mortal  hatred  follows,  if  you  diso- 
l)€y  what  I  command  you  now — leave  me  this 
minute — if  lie  denies,  I'm  lost. 

[Aside, 

Arch.  Then  you'll  promise • 

Mrs  Sul    Any  thing  another  time. 

Arch.  When  shall  I  come  ? 

Mis  Sul.  To-morrow;  when  you  will. 

Arch.  ^  our  lips  must  seal  the  promise, 

Mrs  Sul   Pshaw  ! 

Arch.  They  mu-t,  t'ey  must.  [Kisses her.Y — 
Raptm-es,  and  paradise  !  .And  why  not  now,  my 
angel  ?  'Fhe  time,  the  place,  silence  and  secrecy, 
all  conspire — .And,  now,  the  conscious  stars  have 
pre-ordained  this  moment  tor  my  hajipiness. 

['Takes  her  in  his  arms. 

il/r.s  Sul.  You  will  not,  cannot,  sure. 

Aich.  If  the  sun  rides  fast,  and  disa|)points 
not  mortals  of  to-morrow's  dawn,  this  night  shall 
crown  my  jovs. 

Mrs  Sul.  Vou  shall  hill  me  first. 

Arch.  I'll  die  with  you. 

[Carrijing  her  off". 

Mn  Sul.  Thieves  !  thieves  !  murder -— 
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Enter  Scrub  in  his  breeches,  and  one  shoe  on. 

Scrub.  Thieves  !  thieves  !  murder !  popery  ! 

Arch.  Ha !  the  very  timorous  stag  will  kill  in 
rutting  time. 

[Draws,  and  Offers  to  stab  Scrub. 

Scrub.  [Kneeling.]  O  pray,  sir,  spare  all  I 
have,  and  take  my  life. 

Mrs  Sul.  [Holding  Archer's  hand.]  What 
does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Scrub.  O,  madam,  down  upon  your  knees, 
your  marrow-bones — he's  one  of  them. 

Airs  Sul.  Of  whom  ? 

Scrub.  One  of  the  rogues — I  beg  your  pardon, 
one  of  the  honest  gentlemen  that  just  now  are 
broke  into  the  house. 

Arclt.   How  ! 

j\lrs  SuL  I  hope  you  did  not  come  to  rob  me  ? 

Arch.  Indeed  I  did,  madam ;  but  J  would 
have  taken  nothing  but  what  you  might  very 
well  have  spared  ;  but  your  crying  thieves  has  wa- 
ked this  dreaming  fool,  and  so  he  takes  them  for 
granted. 

Scrub.  Granted  !  'tis  granted,  sir;  take  all  we 
have. 

Airs  Sul.  The  fellow  looks  as  if  he  were  broke 
out  of  Bedlam. 

Scrub.  Oons,  madam,  they  are  broke  into  the 
house  with  fire  and  sword ;  I  saw  them ;  heard 
them  ;  they'll  be  here  this  minute. 

Arch.  What?  thieves? 

Sc7-ub.  Under  favour,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Mrs  Sul.   What  shall  we  do,  sir.^ 

Arch,  Madam,  I  wish  your  ladyship  a  good 
night. 

Mrs  Sul.  Will  you  leave  me  ? 

Arch.  Leave  you  !  Lord,  madam,  did  you  not 
command  me  to  be  gone  just  now,  upon  pain  of 
your  immortal  hatred  ? 

Mrs  Sul.  Nay,  but  pray,  sir — 

[Takes  hold  of  him. 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  now  comes  my  turn  to  be 
ravished — You  see,  madam,  you  must  use  men 
one  way  or  another :  but  take  this  by  the  way, 
good  madam,  that  none  but  a  fool  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  his  courage,  unless  you'll  take  his 
love  along  with  it — How  are  they  armed,  fiicnd? 

Scrub.  VVith  sword  and  pistol,  sir. 

Arch.  Hush ! — I  see  a  dark  lanthorn  coming 

through  the  gallery Madam,  be  assured  I  will 

protect  you,  or  lose  my  life. 

Mrs  Sul.  Your  life!  No,  sir,  they  can  rob  me 
of  nothing  that  I  value  half  so  much  ;  therefore, 
now,  sir,  let  me  intreat  you  to  be  gone. 

Arch.  No,  madam,  I'll  consult  my  own  safety 
for  the  sake  of  yours;  I'll  work  by  stratagem. 
Have  you  courage  enough  to  stand  the  appear- 
ance of  them  ? 

Mrs  Sul.  Yes,  yes,  since  I  have  escaped  your 
hands,  I  can  face  any  thing. 

Arch.  (Jome  hither,  brother  Scrub;  don't  you 
know  nic  ? 


Scrub.  Eh  ?  my  dear  brother,  let  me  kiss  thee  ! 

[Kisses  Arch. 

Arch.  This  way. — Here 

[Arch,  and  Scrub  hide  behind  the  bed. 

Enter  Gibbet,  zvith  a  dark  lanthorn  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  other. 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  chamber,  and  the  lady 
alone. 

Airs  Sul.  Who  are  you,  sir  !  What  would  you 
have  ?  D'ye  come  to  rob  me  ? 

Gib.  Rob  you  !  Alack-a-day,  madam,  I'm  only 
a  younger  brother,  madam ;  and  so,  madam,  if 
you  make  a  noise,  I'll  shoot  you  through  the 
head.  But  don't  be  afraid,  madam.  [Lading 
his  lanthorn  and  pistol  upon  the  table.]  These 
rings,  madam ;  don't  be  concerned,  madam ;  I 
have  a  profound  respect  for  you,  madam  ;  your 
keys,  madam  ;  don't  be  frighted,  madam ;  I'm  the 

most  of  a  gentleman [Searching  her  pockets.] 

This  necklace,  madam ;  I  never  was  rude  to  any 
lady  !  I  have  a  veneration — for  this  necklace — 
[Here  Auchlr,  having  coyne  lound,  and  seized 
the  pistol,  takes  Gibbet  by  the  collar,  trips  up 
his  heels,  and  claps  the  pistol  to  his  breast.] 

Arch.  Hold,  profane  villain,  and  take  the  re- 
ward of  thy  sacrilege  ! 

Gib.  Oh  !  pray,  sir,  don't  kill  me ;  I  an't  pre- 
pared. 

Arch.  How  many  are  there  of  them.  Scrub.? 

Scrub.  Five  and  forty,  sir. 

Arch.  Then  I  must  kill  the  villain,  to  have  him 
out  of  the  way. 

Gib.  Hold  !  hold,  sir  !  we  are  but  three,  upon 
my  honour. 

Arch.  Scrub,  will  you  undertake  to  secure 
him  ? 

Scrub.  Not  I,  sir  !  kill  him,  kill  him  ! 

Arch.  Run  to  Gipsey's  chamber,  there  you'll 
find  the  doctor ;  bring  him  hither  presently. 

[Exit  Scrub,  running. 
Come,  rogue,  if  you  have  a  short  prayer,  say  it. 

Gib.  Sir,  I  have  no  prayer  at  all ;  the  govern- 
ment has  provided  a  chaplain  to  say  prayers  for 
us  on  these  occasions. 

Mrs  Sul.  Pray,  sir,  don't  kill  him — you  fright 
me  as  much  as  him. 

Arch.  The  dog  shall  die,  madam,  for  being  the 
occasion  of  my  disappointment — Sirrah,  this  mo- 
ment is  your  last. 

Gib.  Sir,  I'll  give  you  two  hundred  pounds  to 
spare  my  life. 

Arch.  Have  you  no  more,  rascal  ? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  command  four  hundred  ; 
but  I  must  reserve  two  of  them  to  save  my  life 
at  the  sessions. 

Enter  Scrub  and  Foigard. 

Arch.  Here,  doctor;  I  suppose  Scrub  and  you, 
between  you,  may  manage,  him.  Lay  hold  of 
him.  [FoiG.  lai/s  hold  o/Gih. 

Gib.  What !  Uirncd  over  to  the  priest  aheatlyl 
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Ix»ok*e,  doctor,  you  come  before  your  time; 

I  aii'r  condcnmed  yet,  1  thank  ye. 

Foii;.  Come,  my  dear  joy  ;  I  vil  secure  your 
body  and  your  slioul,  too  ;  I  vil  make  you  a  good 
Catliolic,  and  give  you  an  absolution. 

GiO.  Absolution  !  Can  you  procure  mc  a  par- 
don, doctor  ? 

Foii;.  Xo,  joy. 

Gib.  Tlien  you  and  your  absolution  may  go  to 
tlic  devil. 

Arcfi.  Convoy  liim  into  the  cellar :  there  hind 
bini  :  take  the  pi>toi,  and,  if  he  otTirs  to  resist, 
bh'iot  him  through  the  head — and  come  hack  to 
us  with  all  the  speed  you  can. 

Scrub.  .Xy,  ay;  come,  doctor,  do  you  hold  him 
fast,  and  I'll  ijuard  him.  [Exeunt. 

J\lrs  Sul.  But  how  came  the  doctor? 

yJ/cA.  In  short,  madam — [S/i?-icking  uil/iout.] 
*Sdeatli  !  the  rogues  are  at  work  with  the  other 
ladies ;  I'm  ve,\ed  I  parted  with  the  pistol ;  but 
I  must  fly  to  their  assistance — Will  you  stay  here, 
madam,  or  venture  yourself  with  me  ? 

JMis  Sul.  Oh,  dear  sir,  with  you. 

[Takes  him  by  Ihc  arm,  and  exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — C flanges  to  another  apartment  in 
titc  house. 

Enter  IIoLNSLOW,  dragging  in  Lady  Bounti- 
rti.,  and  Bagshot,  hauling  in  Dorinda;  the 
rogues  with  swords  drawn. 

Houn.  Come,  come,  your  jewels,  mistress. 
Hag.  Your  keys,  your  keys,  old  gentlewoman. 

Enter  Aim  well. 

Ai)n.  Turn  this  way,  villaijis !  I  durst  engage 
an  army  in  such  a  cause. 

[He  engages  them  both. 

Enter  Archzk  and  Mrs  Sullen. 

Arch.  Hold,  hold,  my  lord  !  every  man  his 
bird,  |)rav.  [T/ici/  engage  man  toman;  the  rogues 
are  throun  doun,  and  disarmed.  ]  Shall  wc  kill 
the  rogues  ? 

Ai7n.  No,  no,  we'll  bind  them. 

Arch.  Av,  av;  here,  nuidam,  lend  ine  vonr<;ar- 
tcr.  [To  -Mks  Si  i.i.kn,  who  stands  bi/  him. 

I\Irs  Sul.  The  devil's  in  tliis  fellow ;  he  fights, 
loves,  and  banters,  all  in  a  breath.  Here's  a  cord, 
that  the  rogues  hrought  with  them,  I  suppose. 

Arch.  Jlight,  ri^ht;  the  rogue's  destiny;  a  rope 
to  hang  himself — Come,  come,  my  lord,  this  is 
but  a  scandalous  sort  of  an  oftice.  [Binding  the 
rngncs  together.]  If  our  adventnr<  s  should  end 
in  this  sort  of  hangman  work — hut  1  hope  there 
is  somclliing  in  prospect  tiiat 

Enter  Scrub. 
^Vell,  Scrub,  have  you  secured  your  Tartar  ? 

Scrub.  Yes,  sir,  I  left  the  priest  and  him  dis- 
puting about  religion. 


Aim.  And  pray,  carry  these  gentlemen  to  reap 
tlie  benefit  of  the  controversy. 

[Delivers  the  prisoners  /o  Scrub,  who 
leads  tliern  out. 

Airs  Sul.  Pray,  sister,  how  came  my  lord  here? 

Dor.  And,  pray,  bow  came  that  gentleman 
here  ? 

Mrs  Sul.  I'll  tell  you  the  greatest  piece  of  vil- 
lainy. [Thei/  talk  apart. 

Aim.  1  fancy.  Archer,  you  have  been  more 
successful  in  your  adventures  than  the  house- 
breakers. 

Arch.  No  matter  for  my  adventure,  yours  is. 
the  principal — I'rcss  her  this  minute  to  marry 
you — now  while  she's  hurried  between  the  palpi- 
tation of  her  fear,  and  the  joy  of  her  deliverance; 
now  while  the  tide  of  her  spirits  is  at  hisih  flood — 
throw  yourself  at  her  feet,  speak  some  romantic 
nonsense  or  other — confound  her  senses,  bear 
down  her  reason,  and  away  witli  her — The  priest 
is  now  in  tiie  cellar,  and  dares  not  refuse  to  do 
the  work. 

Aim.  But  how  shall  I  get  oflT  without  being  ob- 
served ? 

Arch.  You  a  lover,  and  not  find  a  way  to  get 
off!    Let  me  sec. 

Aim.  Yon  bleed.  Archer. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  I'm  glad  on't;  this  wound  will 
do  the  l)usiness.  I'll  amuse  the  old  lady  and 
Mrs  Sullen,  about  dressing  my  wound,  while  you 
carry  ofl"  Dorinda. 

Enter  Lady  Bou.ntiful. 

Ladi/  Bonn.  Gentlemen,  could  we  understand 
how  you  would  be  gratified  for  the  services 

Arch.  Come,  come,  my  lady,  this  is  no  time 
for  compliments;  I'm  wounded,  madam. 

Ladi/  Boun.  and  Mrs  Sul.  How,  wounded  ! 

Dor.  I  hope,  sir,  yon  have  received  no  hurt! 

Aim.  None  but  what  yon  may  cure — 

[Makes  love  in  dumb  shew. 

Ladi/  Boun.  Let  me  see  your  arm,  sir — I  must 
have   some   powder-sugar  to  stop   the  blood — 
()  me  ! — an   ugly  gash ;  upon  my  word,  sir,  yo 
nmst  go  to  bed. 

Arch.  Ay,  my  lady,  a  bed  would  do  very  well 
— Madam  [To  Mrs  Sullen]  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  conduct  me  to  a  chamber. 

Larli/  Bonn.  Do,  do,  daughter,  while  I  get  the 
lint,  and  the  probe,  and  the  plaster  ready. 

[Runs  out  one  Tiai/,  Aim.  carries  off'DoR^ 
another.] 

Arch.  Come,  madam,  why  don't  you  obey  your 
mother's  commands  ? 

Mrs  Sul.  Uow  can  you,  after  wliat  is  past, 
have  the  confidence  to  ask  me? 

Arch.  And,  if  you  go  to  that,  how  can  you, 
after  what  is  past,  have  the  confidence  to  deny 
me? — Was  not  this  blood  shed  in  your  defence, 
and  my  life  exposed  for  your  protection  ?  I.K)ok'e, 
madam,  I'm  none  of  your  romantic  fools  that 
fight  giants  and  monsters  for  nothing;  my  valour 
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is  downrisht  Swiss ;  I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  must  be  paid. 

Mrs  Sul.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  sir,  to  up- 
braid me  with  your  services. 

Arch.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  madam,  not  to 
reward  them. 

Mn  SuL  How  !  at  the  expence  of  my  honour  ? 

Arch.  Honour !  Can  honour  consist  with  in- 
gratitude ?  If  you  would  deal  like  a  woman  of 
honour,  do  like  a  man  of  honour.  D'ye  thiuk  I 
would  deny  you  in  such  a  case  ? 

Enter  GiPSEY. 

Gip.  Madam,  my  lady  ordered  me  to  tell  you, 
that  your  brother  is  below  at  the  gate. 

Mrs  Sul.  JNIy  brother  !  Heavens  be  praised  ! 
— Sir,  he  shall  thank  you  for  your  services ;  he 
has  it  in  his  power. 

Arch.  Who  is  your  brother,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Sul.  Sir  Charles  Freeman.  You'll  excuse 
me,  sir ;  I  must  go  and  receive  him. 

\Exit  Mrs  Sul. 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman !  'Sdeath  and 
hell !  my  old  acquaintance.  Now,  unless  Aim- 
well  has  made  good  use  of  his  time,  all  our  fair 
machine  goes  souse  into  the  sea  like  the  Edistone. 

{Exit, 

SCENE   IV.— Changes  to   the    gallery  in    the 
same  house. 

Enter  Aimwell  and  Dorixda. 

Dor.  Well,  well,  my  lord,  you  have  conquer- 
ed. Your  late  generous  action  will,  I  hope, 
plead  for  my  easy  yicldmg  ;  though,  1  must  own, 
your  lordship  had  a  friend  in  the  fort  before. 

Aim.  The  sweets  of  Hybla  dwell  upon  her 
tongue Here,  doctor 

Enter  Foigard,  zcith  a  book. 

Foig.  Are  you  prepared,  bote  ? 

Dor.  Vm  ready  :  but  first,  my  lord,  one  word — 
I  have  a  t'rightful  example  of  a  hasty  marriage 
in  my  own  family ;  when  I  reflect  upon't,  it 
shocks  me.     Pray,  my  lord,  consider  a  little — 

Aim.  Consider  !  Do  you  doubt  my  honour,  or 
jny  love  ? 

Dor.  Neither.  I  do  believe  you  equally  just 
as  brave — And  were  your  whole  sex  drawn  out 
for  me  to  choose,  I  should  not  cast  a  look  upon 
the  multitude,  if  you  were  absent — But,  my  lord, 
I'm  a  woman  :  colours,  concealments,  may  hide  a 
thousand  faults  in  me — Therefore,  know  me  bet- 
ter first;  I  hardly  dare  athrm  I  know  myself  in 
any  thing  except  mv  love. 

Aim.  Such  goodness  who  could  injure  ^  I  find 
myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  villain.  She  has 
gained  iny  soul,  and  made  it  iionest  like  her  own 
— I  cannot  iiurt  litr.  [Asidc.^  Doctor,  retire. 
[Exit  Foigard.]  Tsladani,  bcliold  your  lover  and 
your  proselyte,  and  judge  of  my  passion  by  my  con- 
version— I'm  all  a  lie,  nor  dare  1  give  a  fiction  to 
your  arms;  I'm  all  a  counterfeit,  except  my  passion. 


Dor.  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  A  counterfeit ! 

Aim.  I  am  no  lord,  but  a  poor  needy  man, 
come  w  ith  a  mean  and  scandalous  design,  to  prey 

upon  your  fortune but  the  beauties  of  your 

mind  and  person  have  so  won  me  from  mvself, 
that,  like  a  trusty  servant,  I  prefer  the  interest 
of  my  mistress  to  my  own. 

Dor.  Sure  I  have  had  the  dream  of  some  poor 
mariner :  a  sleeping  image  of  a  welcome  port, 
and  wake  involved  in  storms — Pray,  sir,  who  are 
you  ? 

Aim.  Brother  to  the  man  whose  title  I  usurp- 
ed, but  stranger  to  his  honour  or  fortune. 

Dor.  Matchless  honesty  ! — Once  I  was  proud, 
sir,  of  your  wealth  and  title;  but  now,  am  prouder 
that  you  want  it.  Now  I  can  shew  my  love  was 
justly  levelled,  and  had  no  aim  but  love.  Doc- 
tor, come  in. 

Enter  Foigard  at  one  door,  Gipsey  at  another, 
who  whispers  Dorixda. 

Your  pardon,  sir ;  we  sha'nt  want  you  now,  sir. 
You  must  excuse  me — I'll  wait  on  you  presently. 
[Exit  with  Gipsey. 
Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  now,  dis  is  foolish. 

[Exit. 
Aim.  Gone  !  and  bid  the  priest  depart — It  has 
an  ominous  look. 

Enter  Archer. 

A)-ch.  Courage,  Tom — shall  I  wish  you  joy  ? 

Aim.  No. 

Arch.  Oons  !  man,  what  ha'  you  been  doing? 

Aim.  O,  Archer  !  my  honesty,  I  fear,  has  ruin- 
ed me. 

Arch.  How  ? 

Aim.  I  have  discovered  myself. 

Arch.  Discovered!  and  without  my  consent! 
What !  have  I  embarked  my  small  remains  in 
the  same  Ijottom  with  yours,  and  you  dispose  of 
all  without  my  partnership  ? 

Aim.  O,  Archer,  I  own  my  fault. 

Arch.  After  conviction — 'Tis  then  too  late  for 

pardon You  may   remember,    Mr    Aimwell, 

that  you  proposed  this  folly — As  you  begun,  so 
end  it — Henceforth,  I'll  hunt  my  fortune  single. 
So  farewell. 

Airn.  Stay,  my  dear  Archer,  V)Ut  a  minute  ! 

Arch.  Stay  !  What,  to  be  despised,  exposed, 
and  laughed  at !  No,  I  would  sooner  change  con- 
ditions with  the  worst  of  the  rogues  we  just  now 
bound,  than  bear  one  scornful  smile  from  the 
proud  knisiht  that  once  I  treated  as  my  equal. 

Aim.  What  knight? 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman,    brother    to   the 

lady  that  I  had  almost But   no   matter  for 

that ;  'tis  a  cursed  night's  work,  and  so  I  leave 
you  to  make  the  best  on't. 

Aim.  Freeman  ! (Jne  word.  Archer.     Still 

I  h;n  e  hopes ;  methought,  she  received  my  cou- 
fcssion  with  pleasure. 

Arch.  'Sdeath  !  who  doubts  it? 
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Aim.  She  consented  after  to  the  match ;  and 
still  I  dare  believe  she  will  be  just. 

Arch.  To  herself,  I  warrant  her,  as  you  should 
have  been. 

Aim.  By  all  my  hopes,  she  comes,  and  smiling 
comes  ! 

Eater  Dorinda,  niightj/  gai/. 
Dor.  Come,  my  dear  lord — I   lly  with   ini}ja- 

patience  to  your  anus The  minutes  of  my 

absence  were  a  tedious  year.  Where's  this  priest? 

Enter  Foi6ard. 

Arch.  Oons,  a  brave  a;irl  ! 

l)or.  I  suppose,  my  lord,  this  gentleman  is 
privy  to  our  atlairs  ? 

Arch.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I'm  to  be  your  father. 

Dor.  Come,  priest,  do  your  office. 

Arch.  Make  haste,  make  haste  ;  couple  tlicni 
anyway.  [Takes  AihiwrLL^  hand.]  Come,  ma- 
dam, I'm  to  give  you — ■. 

Dor.  My  mind's  altered ;  I  won't. 

Arch.  Eh 

Aim.  Im  confounded. 

Foig.  l^pon  my  siioul,  and  so  is  myshelf. 

Arch.  What's  the  matter  now,  madam  ? 

Dor.  Look'e,  sir,  one  generous  action  deserves 

another I'his  gentleman's  honour  obliged 

him  to  hide  nothing  from  me;  my  justice  engii- 
ges  me  to  conceal  nothing  from  him  ;  in  short, 
sir,  you  are  the  person  that  you  thought  ytm 
counterfeited ;  vou  are  the  true  lord  visount 
Aimwell,  and  I  wish  your  lordship  joy.  Now, 
priest,  you  may  be  gone  ;  if  my  lord  is  now  pleas- 
ed with  the  match,  let  his  lordship  marry  uie  in 
the  face  of  the  world. 

Aim.  Archer,  what  docs  she  mean  ? 

Dor.  Here's  a  witnest  for  my  truth. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Mrs  Sullen. 
Sir  Cha.  My  dear  lord  Aimwell,   1  wikh  you 

joy- 

Aim.  Of  what? 

Sir  Cha.  Of  your  honour  and  estate.  Your 
brother  died  the  day  before  I  left  London  ;  and 
all  your  friends  have  writ  after  you  to  Brussels; 
among  the  rest  I  did  myself  the  honour. 

Arch.  Hark'e,  sir  knight,  don't  y(ju  banter 
now  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Tis  truth,  upon  my  honour. 

Aim.  Thanks  to  the  pregnant  stars  that  formed 
this  acciflent. 

Arch.  Thanks  to  the  womb  of  time  that  brouglit 
it  forth;  away  with  it ! 

Aim.  'I'haiiks  to  my  guardian  angel  that  led  me 
to  the  prize [Takivg  Douinda's  hand. 

Arch.    -And   doublr   thanks    to  the   noble    sir 

Charles  Freeman.     My  loi-d,  1  wish  you  joy 

My    lady,    I   wish    you    joy 'Sdeath,    I'm 

grown  strangely  airy  upon  this  matter — My  lord, 
how  d'ye  ? — A  word,  my  lorri.  Don't  you  re- 
member something  of  a  previous  agreement  that 


entitles  me  to  the  moiety  of  this  lady's  fortune, 
which,  I  think,  will  amount  to  ten  thousand 
pounds ! 

Aim.  Not  a  penny,  Archer.  You  would  have 
cut  my  throat  just  now,  because  I  would  not  de- 
ceive this  lady. 

Arch.  Ay,  and  I'll  cut  your  throat  still,  if  vou 
should  deceive  her  now. 

Aim.  That's  what  I  expect ;  and,  to  end  the 
dispute,  the  lady's  fortune  is  twenty  thousand 
pounds  ;  we'll  divide  stakes ;  take  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  or  the  lady  ! 

Dor.  I  low  !  Is  your  lordship  so  indifferent  ? 

Arch.  No,  no,  ma<lam ;  his  lordship  knows 
very  well  that  I'll  take  the  money  ;  I  leave  you  to 
his  lordship,  and  so  we're  both  provided  for. 

Enter  Foigaud. 

Foig.  Arra  fait,  de  people  do  say  you  be  all 
robbed,  joy. 

Aim.  The  ladies  have  been  in  some  danger,  sir, 
as  you  saw. 

Foig.  U()()n  my  slioul,  our  inn  be  robbed,  too. 

Aim.  Our  inn  !  Bv  whom? 

Foig.  Upon  my  shalvation,  our  landlord  has 
robbed  hiuiselt',  and  run  away  wid  de  money. 

Arch.  Uobbcd  himself? 

Foig.  Ay,  fait !  and  me,  too,  of  a  hundred 
pounds ! 

Arch.  Robbed  you  of  a  hundred  pounds  ! 

Foig.  Yes,  fait,  honey  !  that  I  did  owe  to  him. 

Aim.  Our  money's  gone,  Frank. 

Arch.  Rot  the  monev,  mv  wench  is  gone 

S(;avcz  vous  ipie/qucchose  dcMadcmoiselle  Cherry? 

Enter  a  fellow,  with  a  strong  box  and  letter. 

Fcl.  Is  there  one  INIartin  here  ! 

Arch.  Ay,  ay — who  wants  him? 

Fcl.  I  have  a  liox  here,  and  a  letter,  for  him. 

Arch.  [Taking  the  box.]  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  what's 
here  ?  Legerdemain  !  By  this  light,  my  lord,  our 
money  again  !  But  this  unfolds  the  riddle.  [Open- 
ing  the   letter,  reads.^  Hum,  hum,   hum O, 

'tis  for  the  public  good,  and  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  company. 

'  Mil  Martin, 
'  My  father,  being  afraid  of  an  impeachment 
'  by  the  rogues  that  are  takin  to-night,  is  gone 
'  olf ;  but  if  you  can  procure  him  a  panlon,  he'll 
'  make  great  discovei'ies,  that  may  be  uset'ul  to 
'  the  country.  Could  1  have  met  you,  instead  of 
'  your  master,  to-ni'jht,  I  would  ha\e  delivered 
'  myself  into  your  hands,  with  a  sum  that  mueh 
'  exceeds  that  in  your  strong  box,  which  I  have 
*  sent  vou,  with  an  assurance  to  my  dear  Martin, 
'  that  i  shall  ever  be  his  most  faithful  friend,  till 
'•death,  Cur.Riiv  Bomiack. 
There's  a  billet-doux  for  you  ! .As  for  the  fa- 
ther, 1  think  he  ought  to  he  encouraged ;  and  for 
the  daughter — pray,  my  lord,  persuade  yourbridr; 
to  take  her  into  her  service  instead  of  Gipsev. 
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Aim.  I  can  assure  you,  madam,  your  deliver- 
ance was  owins:;  to  lier  discovery. 

Dor.  Your  command,  my  lord,  will  do  without 
the  oblia;ation.     I'll  take  care  of  her. 

Sir  Clia.  This  good  company  meets  opportune- 
ly in  favour  of  a  dcsi'j;a  I  have  in  behalf  of  my 
unfortunate  sister.  I  inteud  to  part  her  from  her 
husband — Gentlemen,  will  you  assist  me? 

Arch.  Assist  you  !  'Sdeath,  who  would  not } 

Foig.  Ay  ;  upon  my  shoul,  we'll  all  ashist. 

Enter  Sullen. 

Sul.  Wliat's  all  tliis  ?  They  tell  me,  spouse, 
that  you  had  like  to  have  been  robbed. 

Mm  Sul.  Truly,   spouse,  I  was  pretty  near  it, 
had  not  these  two  frcntlemen  interposed. 
Su/.  How  cauie  these  gentlemen  here  ? 
Airs  Sul.  That's  his  way  of  returning   thanks, 
you  must  know. 

Foig.  Ay ;  but  upon  my  conscience,  de  ques- 
tion be  a-propos  for  all  dat. 

Sir  Cha.  You  promised  last  night,  sir,  that  you 
would  deliver  your  lady  to  me  this  morning. 
Sul.  ilumph. 
Arch.  Humph  !  What  do  you  mean  by  humph? 

— Sir,  you  shall  deliver  her In  short,  sir,  we 

have  saved  you  and  your  family ;  and,  if  you  are 
not  civil,  we'll  uubiud  the  rogues,  join  with  them, 

and  set  fire  to  your  house What  does  the  man 

mean  ?  Not  part  with  his  wife  ! 

Foig.  Arra,  not  part  wid  your  wife  !  Upon  my 
shoul,  de  man  dosh  not  understand  common  shi- 
vility. 

Mrs  Sul.  Hold,  gentlemen;  all  things  liere  must 
move  by  consent.  Compulsion  would  spoil  us. 
Let  my  dear  and  I  talk  the  matter  over,  and  you 
shall  judge  it  between  us. 

Sul.  Let  me  know  hrst,  who  are  to  be  our 
judges. Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  sir  Charles  Freeman,  come  to 
take  away  your  wife. 

Sul,  And  you,  good  sir  ? 

Aim.  Thomas,  viscount  Aimwell,  come  to  take 
away  your  sister. 

Sul.  And  you,  pray,  sir  ? 

Arch.  Francis  Archer,  esq.  come 

Sul.  To  take  away  my  mother,  I  hope — Gen- 
tlemen, you're  heartily  welcouie.  I  never  met 
with  three  more  obliging  people  since  I  was  born 
— And  now,  my  dear,  if  you  ])lease,  you  shall 
have  the  first  word. 

Arch.  And  tiie  last,  for  five  pounds.      [Aside. 

Mrs  Sul.  Spouse, 

Sul.  llib. 

Mrs  Sul.  How  long  have  you  been  married  ? 

Sul.  By  the  almanack,  fourteen  months  ; — but, 
by  my  account,  fourteen  years. 

Airs  Sul.  'Tis  thereabout,  by  my  reckoning. 

Foig.  Upon  my  conshicnce,  derc  accounts  vil 
agree. 

Airs  Sul.  Fray,  spouse,  what  did  you  marry  for? 

Sul.  To  get  an  heir  to  my  estate. 

Vol.  IL 


Sir  Cha.  And  have  you  succeeded  ? 
Sul.  No. 

Arch.  The  condition  fails  of  his  side Pray, 

madam,  what  did  you  marry  for  ? 

Abs  Sul.  To  support  the  weakness  of  my  sex, 
by  the  strength  of  his,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  an  agreeable  society. 

Sir  Cha.  Are  your  expectations  answered  ? 
Airs  Sul.  No. 

Foig.  Arra,  honeys  !  a  clear  cause,  a  clear 
cause  .' 

Sir  Cha.  What  are  the  bars  to  your  mutual 
contentment  ? 

Mrs  Sul.  In  the  first  place,  I  can't  drink  a\e 
with  him. 

Sul.  Nor  can  I  drink  tea  with  her. 

Airs  Sul.  I  can't  hunt  witli  you. 

Sul.  Nor  can  I  dance  with  you. 

Mrs  Sul.  I  hate  cocking  and  racing. 

Sul.  I  abhor  ombre  and  piquet. 

Airs  Sul.  Your  silence  is  intolerable. 

Sul.  Your  prating  is  worse. 

AI?-s  Sul.  Have  we  not  been   a  perpetual  of? 

fence  to  each  other a  gnawmg  vulture  at  the 

iieart  ? 

Sul.  A  frightful  goblin  to  the  sight? 
Airs  Sul.  A  porctipine  to  the  feeling? 
Sul.  Perpetual  wormwood  to  the  taste  ? 
Airs  Sul.  Is  there  on  earth  a  thing  we  caa 
agree  in  ? 

Sul.  Yes to  part. 

Airs  Sul.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sul.  Your  hand. 

Airs  Sul.  Here. 

Sul.  These  hands  joined  us,   these  shall  part 

us Away 

Airs  Sul.'  East. 
Sul.  West. 
Mrs  Sul.  North. 

Sul.  South  ;  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 
Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  a  very  pretty  sheremony  ! 
Sir  Cha.  Now,  Mr  Sullen,   there  wants  only 
my  sister's  fortune  to  make  us  easy. 

SuL  Sir  Charles,  you  love  your  sister,  and  I 
love  her  fortune :  every  one  to  his  fancy. 
Arch.  Then  you  won't  refund  ? 
Sul.  Not  a  stiver. 
Arch.  What  is  her  portion  ? 
Sir  Cha.  Twenty  thousand  pounds,  sir. 
A/xh.  I'll  pay  it.     iMy  lord,   I  thank  him,  Jias 
enabled  me,  and,  if  the  lady  pleases,  she  shall  go 
home  with  me.    This  night's  adventure  has  pro\- 
cd  strangely  lucky  to  us  all — For  captain  Gibbet, 
in  his  walk,  has  made  bold,  Mr  Sullen,  with  your 
study  and  escritore,  and   has   taken  out  all  the 
writings  of  your  estate,   all   the  articles  of  mar- 
riage with  your  lady,  bills,  bonds,  leases,  receipts 
to  an  infinite  value;   [  took  them  from  him,   and 
will  deliver  them  to  sir  Charles. 
[(jives  him  a  parcel  of  pupct'S  and  parchments, 
Sul.  How,   my  writings  !  my  head  aches  con- 
sumedly.     Well,  gentlemen,  you  shall  haye  he]f 
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fortune,  but  I  can't  talk.  If  you  have  a  mind, 
sir  Charles,  to  be  merry,  and  celclirate  my  sis- 
ter's wedding,  and  my  divorce,  you  may  com- 
mand my  bouse;  but  my  head  aches  consumedly  ! 
Scrub,  brine;  me  a  dram. 

Arch.  'Twould  be  hard  to  guess  which  of  these 
parties  is  the  better  pleased,  tiie  couple  joined, 
or  the  couple  parted ;  the  one  rejoicing  in  hopes 


[Farquhar. 


of  an  uutasted  happiness,  and  the  other  in  their 
deli\  erancc  from  an  experienced  misery. 

'  Both  happy  in  their  several  states  we  find ; 

*  These  parted  by  consent,  and  those  conjoin- 

ed. 
'  Consent,  if  mutual,  saves  the  lawyer's  fee  ; 

♦  Consent  is  law  enough  to  set  you  free.' 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 


MEN. 

Sir  George  Airy,  a  gentleman  of  Jour  thou- 
sand a-year,  in  love  with  Miranda. 

Sir  Francis  Gripe,  guardian  ^o  Miranda  and 
Marplot,  father  to  Charles,  in  lave  with 
Miranda. 

Charles,  /Went/ fo  Sir  George,  in  love  zcith 
Isabinda. 

Sir  Jealous  Traffick,  a  merchant  that  had 
lived  some  time  in  Spain,  father  to  Isabinda. 

Marplot,  a  sort  of  sillj/  j'ellorc,  cojcardly,  but 
very  inquisitive  to  knozo  every  body's  business. 

Whisper,  servant  to  Charles. 


WOMEN. 

Miranda,  an  heiress,  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  I'eally  in  love  with  Sir  George,  hut 
pretends  to  be  so  with  her  guardian.  Sir 
Francis. 

Isabinda,  daughter  to  Sir  Jealous,  in  love 
with  Charles,  but  designed  for  a  Spanish 
merchant  by  herfother. 

Patch,  her  woman. 

Scentwell,  woman  to  Miranda, 


Scene — London. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— The  Park. 


Sir  George  Airy  meeting  Charles. 

Cha.  Ha  !  Sir  George  Airy  a  hireling  thus 
early  !  what  forbidden  game  roused  you  so  soon  ^ 
for  no  lawful  occasion  could  invite  a  person  ot 
your  fijjure  abroad,  at  such  unfashionable   hours. 

Sir  Geo.  There  arc  some  men,  Charles,  whom 
fortune  has  left  free  from  inquietudes,  who  arc 
diligenUy  studious  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to 
make  themselves  uneasy. 

Cha.  Is  it  possible  that  any  thing  in  nature  can 
ruffle  the  temper  of  a  man  whom  tiie  four  seasons 
of  the  year  compliment  with  as  many  thj)usand 
pounds,  nay,  and  a  father  at  rest  with  his  ancestors .? 


Sir  Geo.  Why,  there  it  is  now  !  a  man,  tliat 
wants  money,  thinks  none  can  be  unhappy  that 
has  it;  but,  my  affairs  are  in  sucb  a  whimsical 
posture,  that  it  will  require  a  calculation  of  my 
nativity  to  find  if  my  gold  will  relieve  me  or  not. 

Cha.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  riever  consult  the  stars  about 
that;  gold  has  a  power  beyond  them;  gold  un- 
locks the  midnight  councils ;  gold  outdoes  the 
wind,  becalms  the  ship,  or  fills  her  sails;  gold  is 
omnipotent  below  ;  it  makes  whole  armies  light 
or  fly;  it  buys  even  souls;  and  bribes  wretches  to 
l)etray  their  country :  then,  what  can  thy  busi- 
ness be  that  gold  won't  serve  thee  in  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  I'm  in  love. 

Cha.  In  love  ! Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  in  love  !— 
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Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  with  what,  prithee  ?  a  clieru- 
bin  ? 

Sir  Geo.  No;  with  a  woman. 

Cfia.  A  woman  !  good.  Ila,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  and 
gold  not  help  thee  ? 

Sir  Geo.  But,  suppose  I'm  in  love  with  two— 

Cfia.  Av,  if  thou'rt  in  love  with  two  hundn  d, 
gold  will  fetch  them,  I  warrant  thee,  boy.  But 
who  arc  thev  ?  vvho  are  they?  come  ! 

Sir  Geo.  One  is  a  lady,  whose  face  I  never 
saw  ;  but  witty  to  a  miracle  ;  the  other,  beauti- 
ful as  Venus 

(7/rt.  And  a  fool — 

Sir  Geo.  For  aught  I  know  ;  for  T  never  spoke 
to  her ;  but  you  can  inform  me.  I  am  charmed 
by  the  wit  of  the  one,  imd  die  for  the  beauty  of 
the  otlier. 

Cha.  And,  pray,  which  are  you  in  quest  of  now  ? 

Sir  Geo.  1  prefer  the  sensual  pleasure  ;  I'm  for 
her  I've  seen,  who  is  thy  father's  ward,  Miranda. 

Cha.  Nay,  then,  I  pity  you  ;  for  the  Jew,  my 
father,  will  no  more  part  with  her  and  thii  ty 
thousand  pounds,  than  he  would  with  a  guinea  to 
keep  me  from  starving. 

Sir  Geo.  Now,  ycm  see  gold  can't  do  every 
tiling,  Charles. 

Cha.  Yes ;  for  'tis  her  gold  that  bars  my  fa- 
ther's gate  against  you. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  if  he  be  this  avaricious  wretch, 
how  cam'st  thou  by  sucli  a  liberal  education } 

Cfia.  Not  a  souse  out  of  his  pocket,  I  assure 
you  :  I  had  an  uncle  who  defrayed  that  charge ; 
but,  for  some  little  wildness  of  youth,  though  ho 
made  me  his  heir,  left  dad  my  guardian  till  [ 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  which,  I  presume, 
the  old  gentleman  will  never  think  I  am ;  and 
now  he  has  got  the  estate  into  his  clutches,  it 
does  me  no  more  good  than  if  it  lay  in  Prcbtcr 
John's  dominions. 

Sir  Geo.  What  !  canst  thou  find  no  stratagem 
to  redeem  it  ? 

Cha.  I  have  made  many  essays  to  no  purpose. 
Though  want,  the  mistress  of  invention,  still 
tempts  me  on,  yet  still  the  old  fox  is  too  cunninsz 
for  me. — I  am  upon  my  last  project,  which,  if 
it  fails,  then,  for  my  last  refuge,  a  brown  mus- 
quet. 

Sir  Geo.  What  is't  ?  can  I  assist  thee  ? 

Cha.  Not  yet ;  when  you  can,  I  have  confi- 
dence enough  in  you  to  ask  it. 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  always  ready.  But  what  does 
he  intend  to  do  with  Miranda?  is  she  to  be  sold 
in  private,  or  will  he  put  her  up  by  way  of  auc- 
tion, :it  who  bids  most.'  if  so,  egad  I'm  for  him; 
my  gold,  as  you  say,  shall  be  subservient  to  my 
pleasure. 

Cha.  To  deal  ingenuously  with  you,  sir  George, 
I  know  very  little  of  her  or  home  ;  for,  since  my 
uncle's  death,  and  my  return  from  travel,  I  have 
never  been  well  aiih  my  father:  he  thinks  my 
expcnccb  too  great,  and  I,  his  allowance  too  lit- 
tle; he  never  sees  me,  but  lie  quarrels;  and,  to 


avoid  that,  I  shun  his  house  as  much  as  possible. 
1  he  report  is,  he  intends  to  many  her  himself. 

Sir  Geo.  Can  she  consent  to  it? 

C/ia.  Yes,  taith  !  so  they  say  :  but,  I  tell  vou, 
I  am  wholly  iiinoraut  of  the  matter.  Miranda 
and  I  are  like  two  violent  members  of  a  contrary 
pai-ty ;  I  can  scarce  allow  her  beauty,  thonch  all 
the  world  does  ;  nor  she  me  civility  for  that 
contempt.  I  fancy  she  plays  the  mother-in-law 
already  ;  and  sets  the  old  gentleman  on  to  da 
mischief. 

Sir  Geo.  Then,  I  have  your  free  consent  to 
get  her  ? 

Cha.  Ay ;  and  my  helping  hand,  if  occasion 
be. 

Sir  Geo.  Poh  !  yonder's  a  fool  coming  this 
way;  let's  avoid  him. 

Cha.  What  ?  iNIarplot  ?  No,  no  ;  he's  my  in- 
strument ;  there's  a  thousand  conveniences  in 
him :  he'll  lend  me  his  money,  when  he  has  any  ; 
run  of  my  errands,  and  be  proud  of  it ;  in  short, 
he'll  pimp  for  me,  lie  tor  me,  drink  for  me,  do 
any  thing  but  fight  for  me ;  and  that  I  trust  to 
my  own  arm  for. 

Sir  Geo.  Nay,  then,  he's  to  be  endured ;  I 
never  knew  his  qualifications  before. 

Enter  Marplot,  with  a  patch  across  his  face. 

Mar.  Dear  Charles,  your's — Ha  !  Sir  Cicorge 
Airy  !  the  man  in  the  world  I  have  an  ambition 
to  be  known  to  !  [.cliu/f.]  (Jive  me  thy  hand,  dear 
boy  ! 

Cha.  A  good  assurance  !  But  hark  ye,  how 
came  your  beautiful  countenance  clouded  in  the 
wrong  place? 

AJar.  I  must  confess  'tis  a  little  mal-a-propos ; 
but  no  matter  for  that.  A  word  with  you, 
Charles.  Prithee,  introduce  mc  to  sir  George — 
he  is  a  man  of  wit,  and  I'd  give  ten  guineas 
to 

Cha.  When  you  have  them,  you  mean  ? 

Mar.   Ay,  when  I  have  them ;  pugh,  pox,  you 

cut  the  thread  of  my  discotnsc 1  would  give 

ten  guineas,  I  say,  to  be  ranked  in  his  acquaint- 
ance. Well,  'tis  a  vast  a(lditi(jn  to  a  man's  for- 
tune, according  to  the  rout  of  the  world,  to  be 
seen  in  the  company  of  leading  men ;  for,  then, 
we  are  all  thouoht  to  be  politicians,  or  whigs,  or 
jacks,  or  highflyers,  or  lowflvcrs.  or  levellers — and 
so  forth;  for,  you  must  know,  we  all  herd  in  par- 
ties now. 

Cha.  Then,  a  fool  for  diversion  is  out  of  fa- 
shion, I  find  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  without  it  bo  a  mimicking  fool ; 
and  they  are  darlings  every  where.  But,  prithee, 
introduce  me. 

Cha.  Well,  on  condition  you'll  gi%'e  us  a  true 
account  how  you  came  by  that  mourning  nose,  I 
will. 

Mar.  I'll  do  it. 

Cha.  Sir  George,  here's  a  gentleman  has  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  kiss  your  hand. 
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Sir  Geo.  Oh,  I  honour  men  of  the  sword  ! 
And,  I  presume,  this  fjentlcman  is  lately  come 
from  Spain  or  Portusal — by  his  scars. 

Ma?:  No,  really,  sir  George,  mine  sprunif  from 
civil  fury.  Happening  last  night  into  the  groom 
porter's — I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  go  ten  gui- 
neas with  a  sort  of  a,  sort  of  a — kind  of  a  milk- 
sop, as  I  thought.  A  pox  of  the  dice  !  he  flung 
out,  and  my  pockets  being  empty,  as  Charles 
knows  thcv  often  are,  he  proved  a  surly  North 
Briton,  and  broke  my  face  for  ray  deticiency. 

Sir  Geo.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  and  did  not  you  draw.^ 

Alar.  Draw,  sir  !  Why,  I  did  but  lay  my  hand 
upon  my  swoid,  to  make  a  swift  retreat,  and  he 
roared  out — Now  the  deel  a  ma  saul,  sir,  gin  ye 
touch  yer  steel  Ise  whip  mine  through  ycr  wem. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cha.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Safe  was  the  word.  So, 
you  walked  oft',  I  suppose. 

Mar.  Yes,  for  I  avoid  fighting,  purely  to  be 
serviceable  to  my  friends,  you  know ■ 

Sir  Geo.  Your  friends  are  much  obliged  to 
you,  sir:  I  hope  you'll  rank  me  in  that  number. 

Mar.  Sir  George,  a  bow  from  the  side-box,  or 
to  be  seen  in  your  chariot,  binds  me  ever  yours. 

Sir  Geo.  Trifles  ;  you  may  command  them, 
when  you  please. 

Cha.  Provided  he  may  command  you. 

Mar.  Me  !  Why,  I  live  for  no  other  purpose 
• Sir  George,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  cares- 
sed by  most  of  the  reigning  toasts  of  the  town  : 
I'll  tell  them  you  are  the  finest  gentleman ■ 

Sir  Geo.  No,  no;  prithee,  let  me  alone  to  tell 
the  ladies — my  parts — Can  you  convey  a  letter 
upon  occasion,  or  deliver  a  message  with  an  air 
of  business,  ha  ? 

Mar.  W  ith  the  assurance  of  a  page,  and  the 
gravity  of  a  statesman. 

Sir  Geo.  You  know  Miranda  ? 

Mar.  What !  My  sister  ward .?  Why,  her  guar- 
dian is  mine  ;  we  are  fellow-suflerers.  Ah,  he  is 
a  covetous,  cheating,  sanctified,  curmudgeon  : 
that  sir  Francis  Gripe  is  a  damned  old — hypo- 
critical  

C/ia.  Hold,  hold ;  I  suppose,  friend,  you  for- 
get that  he  is  my  father .? 

Mar.  Ei^ad,  and  so  I  did,  Charles — I  ask  your 
pardon,  Charles,  but  it  is  for  your  sake  I  hate 
him.  Well,  I  say  the  world  is  mistaken  in  him ; 
his  out-side  piety  makes  him  every  man's  execu- 
tor, and  his  inside  cunning  makes  him  <;very  lieir's 
gaoler.  Egad,  Charles,  I'm  half  persuaded  that 
thou'rt  some  ward,  too,  and  never  of  his  getting 
— for  never  were  two  things  so  unlike  as  you  and 
your  father;  he  scrapes  up  every  thing,  and  thou 
spendcst  e\ery  thing;  every  body  is  indebted  to 
him,  and  thou  art  indcbtcfl  to  every  body. 

C/ia.  You  are  very  free,  Mr  Marplot. 

il/rtr.  Aye,  I  give  and  take,  Charles — you  may 
be  as  free  with  me,  you  know. 

Sir  Geo.  A  pleasant  fellow. 

Cha,  The  dog  is  diverting,  sometimes,  or  there 


would  be  no  enduring  his  impertinence.  He  is 
pressing  to  be  employed,  and  willing  to  execute; 
but  some  ill  fate  generally  attends  all  he  under- 
takes, and  he  ofteuer  spoils  an  intrigue  than  helps 
it. 

Mar.  I  have  always  your  good  word  ;  but  if  I 
miscarry,  'tis  none  of  my  fault ;  I  follow  my  in- 
structions. 

Cha.  Yes,  witness  the  merchant's  wife. 

Mar.  Pish,  pox  !  that  was  an  accident. 

Sir  Geo.  What  was't,  prithee.? 

Mar.  Nay,  Charles,  now,  don't  expose  vour 
friend. 

Cha.  W'hy,  you  must  know,  I  had  lent  a  cer- 
tain merchant  my  hunting  horses,  and  was  to 
have  met  his  wife  in  his  absence.  Sending  him 
along  with  my  groom  to  make  the  compliment, 
and  to  deli\  er  a  letter  to  the  lady  at  the  same 
time ;  what  does  he  do,  but  gives  the  husband  the 
letter,  and  offers  her  tiic  horses  ! 

Mar.  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  did  offer  her  the 
horses,  and  I  remember  jou  was  even  with  me, 
for  you  denied  the  letter  to  be  yours,  and  swore 
I  had  a  design  upon  her,  which  my  bones  paid 
for. 

Cha.  Come,  sir  George,  let's  walk  round,  if 
you  are  not  engaged,  for  I  have  sent  my  man  up- 
on a  little  earnest  busine'^s,  and  I  have  ordered 
liim  to  bring  me  the  answer  into  the  Park. 

Mo):  Business  !  and  I  not  know  it !  Egad  I'll 
watch  him. 

Sir  Geo.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Charles;  I 
am  to  meet  your  father. 

Cha.  My  father ! 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  and  about  the  oddest  bargain, 
pcriiaps,  you  ever  heard  of;  but  I'll  not  impart 
till  I  know  the  success. 

Mar.  What  can  his  business  be  with  Sir  Fran- 
cis ?  Now  would  I  give  all  the  world  to  know  it ! 
Why  the  devil  should  not  one  know  every  man's 
concerns  ?  [Aside. 

Cha.  Piosperity  to  it,  whatever  it  be:  I  have 
private  affairs,  too  :  over  a  bottle,  we'll  compare 
notes. 

Mar.  Charles  knows  I  love  a  glass  as  well  as 
any  man  ;  I'll  make  one;  shall  it  be  to-night? 
And  I  long  to  know  their  secrets.  [Aside. 

Enter  Whispeu. 

Whis.  Sir,  sir,  Mrs  Patch  says  Isabinda's  Spa- 
nish father  has  quite  spoiled  the  plot,  and  she 
cannot  meet  you  in  the  Park,  but  he  infallibly 
will  go  out  this  afternoon,  she  says  :  but  I  must 
step  again  to  know  the  hour. 

^lur.  What  did  Whisper  say  now  ?  I  shall  go 
str.rk  mad,  if  I'm  not  let  into  the  secret. 

[.isidc. 

Cha.  Curst  misfortune  ! 

Mar.  Curst!   What's  curst,  Charles? 

Cha.  Come  along  witli  nie ;  my  heart  feels  plea- 
sure at  her  name.  Sir  George,  your's;  we'll 
meet  at  the  old  place  the  usual  hour. 
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Sir  Geo.    Agreed.      1  think  I  stc  sir  Francis 
vondcr.  [Exit  8iu  (Jeokue. 

C/ia.  Marplot,  you  must  excuse  me,  I  am  cn- 
gasred.  [A'jv/ Chaiu.es. 

Mill-.  Kngajrcd  !    Etiad,  I'll  engage  my  lite  I'll 
know  wliai  your  engagement  is. 

[Exit  Marplot. 

Enter  ^IiUANPA,  coming  out  of  a  chair. 
Mir.    Let  the  chair  wait.      iSIv   servant    that 


Enter  Patch. 

Ha  !  Miss  Patch  alone  !  Did  not  you  tell  me 
you  had  contrived  a  way  to  bring  Isabinda  to  the 
Park  ? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  your  ladystiip  cannot  im- 
naine  what  a  wretched  disappointment  \vc  have 
mot  with  !  Just  as  I  had  fetched  a  suit  of  my 
clotlies  for  a  disguise,  comes  my  old  master  into 
his  closet,  which  is  nght  r.';;ainst  h(>r  chamber 
door :  this  struck  us  into  a  terrible  fright — At 
length  I  put  on  a  grave  face,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  at  leisure  for  his  chocolate  ?  in  liopes  to 
draw  him  out  of  his  hole ;  but  he  snapped  my 
nose  off:  no,  I  shall  be  busy  here,  these  two 
hours.  At  which  my  poor  mistress,  seeing  no 
■way  of  escape,  ordered  me  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship with  the  sad  relation. 

iMir.  Unhappy  Isabinda  !  Was  ever  any  thing 
so  unaccountable  as  the  humour  of  Sir  Jealous 
Tratiick  ? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  it's  his  living  so  long  in 
Spain.  He  vows  he'll  spend  half  his  estate,  but 
he'll  be  a  parliament-man,  on  purpose  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  women  to  wear  veils,  and  uthcr  odious 
Spanish  customs — he  swears  it  is  the  height  of 
impudence  to  have  a  woman  seen  barefaced, 
even  at  church,  and  scarce  believes  there's  a  true 
begotten  child  in  the  city. 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  the  old  fool  torments 
himself  !  Suppose  he  could  introduce  his  rigid 
rules — does  he  think  we  could  not  match  them  in 
contrivance  ?  \o,  no  ;  let  the  tyrant  man  make 
what  laws  he  will,  if  there's  a  woman  under  the 
government,  I  warrant  she  finds  a  way  to  break 
them.  Is  his  mind  set  upon  the  Spaniard  for  his 
son-in-law  stiil .' 

Patch.  Aye,  and  he  expects  him  by  the  next 
fleet,  wliich  drives  his  daughtf  r  to  melancholv 
and  despair.  Hut,  madam,  I  lind  you  retain  the 
same  gav  cheerful  spirit  you  ha<l  when  I  waited 
on  your  lady^hij).  My  larly  is  minhly  good-hu- 
moured, too;  and  I  have  found  a  way  to  make 
sir  .Tealons  believe  I  am  wholly  in  his  interest, 
when  my  real  de«iijn  is  to  serve  her  ;  he  makes 
me  her  gaoler,  and  I  set  her  at  liberty. 

j\lir.  I  knew  thv  prolific  brain  would  lie  of 
siniiular  service  to  her,  or  I  had  not  parted  with 
thee  to  her  father. 

Patch.  IJut,  madam,  the  report  is  that  you  are 
goin;;  to  marry  your  guardian  ! 


Mir.  It  is  necessary  such  a  report  should  be, 
Patch. 

Patch.  Rut  is  it  true,  madam  ? 

Mir.  That's  not  abs(»lutely  necessary. 

Patch.  1  thought  it  was  only  the  old  strain, 
coaxing  him  still  for  your  own,  and  railing  at  all 
the  young  fellows  about  town  -.  in  my  mind,  now, 
you  are  as  ill  plagued  with  your  guardian,  ma- 
dam, as  my  lady  is  with  her  father. 

Mir.  Jvio,  I  have  liberty,  wench;  that  she 
wants :  what  would  she  give  now  to  be  in  this 
deshabille  in  the  open  air,  nay  more,  in  pursuit  of 
the  young  fellow  she  likes .''  for  that's  my  case,  I 
assure  vou. 

Patch.  As  for  that,  madam,  she's  even  with 
you  ;  for,  though  she  can't  come  abroad,  we  have 
a  way  to  bring  him  home  in  spite  of  old  Argus. 

Mir.  Now,  Patch,  your  opinion  of  my  choice, 
for  here  he  comes.  Ha !  my  guardian  with 
him  !  what  can  be  the  meaninii  of  this  ?  I'm  sure 
sir  Francis  can't  know  me  in  this  dress.  Let  me 
observe  them.  [They  withdraio. 

Enter  SiiVi.  Francis  Gripe  andSiv.  George 
Airy. 

Sir  Fran.  Verily,  sir  George,  thou  wilt  repent 
throwing  away  thy  money  so ;  for  I  tell  thee  sin- 
cerely, Miranda,  my  charge,  does  not  like  a 
young  fellow;  they  are  all  vicious,  and  seldom 
make  good  husbands  :  in  sober  sadness,  she  can't 
abide  them. 

IMir.  [P<'c/)^//^^]  In  sober  sadness,  you  are 
mistaken — What  can  this  mean  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Look'e,  sir  Francis;  whether  she  can 
or  cannot  abide  young  fellows,  is  not  the  busi- 
ness :  will  y(ju  talie  the  fifty  guineas? 

Sir  Fran.  In  good  truth  I  will  not — for  I 
knew  thy  father ;  he  was  a  hearty  wary  man ; 
and  I  cannot  consent  that  his  son  should  squan- 
der away  what  he  saved  to  no  purpose. 

Alir.  [Peeping.^  Now,  in  tlie  nan)e  of  won- 
der, what  bargain  can  he  be  driving  about  me  for 
fifty  guineas .'' 

Patch.  I  wish  it  be  not  for  the  first  night's 
lodginir,  madam. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  sir  Francis,  since  you  are  so 
conscientious  for  my  father's  sake,  then  permit 
me  the  favom-  <:ratis. 

]\lir.  [Peeping.]  The  favour!  O'  my  life  I 
belie\e  'tis  as  vou  said.  Patch  ! 

Sir  Fran.  So  verily;  if  thou  dost  not  buy  thy 
experience  thou  wilt  never  be  wise;  therefore, 
give  me  a  hundred,  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  Geo.  The  scruples  arose,  I  find,  from  the 
scant  V  sum. —  Let  me  see — a  hundivd  guineas — 
[  I'ahes  Ihem  out  of  a  purse,  and  chinks  them.] 
lla  !  they  have  a   verv  pretty  sound,  and  a  very 

pleasiiiir  look — But  then,  Miranda but  if  she 

should  be  cruel 

Mir.  [I^erping.]  As  ten  to  one  I  shall 

.St  Fran.  Ay,  do  ;  consider  on't.    He,  he,  he  ! 

Sir  Geo.  No,  I'll  do'u 
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Patch.  Do't !  what,  whether  you  will  or  no, 
madam  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Come,  to  the  point ;  here's  the  gold ; 
sum  up  the  conditions 

[Sir  Fran,  pulling  out  a  paper.] 

Mir.  [Peeping.]  Ay,  for  Heaven's  sake  do,  for 
my  expectation  is  on  the  rack ! 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  at  your  peril  be  it. 

Sir  Geo.  Ay,  ay  ;  go  on. 

Sir  Fran.  Imprimis,  you  are  to  be  admitted 
into  my  house  in  order  to  move  your  suit  to  Mir- 
anda, for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  without  let 
or  molestation,  provided  I  remain  in  the  same 
room. 

Sir  Geo.  But  out  of  earshot. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  well,  I  don't  desire  to  hear 
what  you  say ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  in  consideration  I 
am  to  have  that  purse  and  a  himdred  guineas. 

Sir  Geo.  Take  it [Gives  him  the  purse. 

Mir.  [Peeping.]  So  !  'tis  well  it's  no  worse:  I'll 
fit  you  both 

Sir  Geo.  And  this  agreement  is  to  be  perform- 
ed to-day. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay  ;  the  sooner  the  better, 
poor  fool  !  how  Miranda  and  I  siiall  laugh  at 
him  ! — Well,  sir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  take  the 
last  sound  of  your  guineas,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Chinks 
them.]  [Ecit. 

Mir.  [Peeping.]  Sure  he  does  not  know  I  am 
Miranda. 

Sir  Geo.  A  very  extraordinary  bargain  I  have 
made  truly,  if  she  sliould  be  really  in  love 
with  this  old  cuff  now! Psha  !  that's  moral- 
ly impossible. But  then,    what  hopes  have  I 

to  succeed  ?  I  never  spoke  to  her — 

Mir.  [Peepi7ig.]  '^av  you  so  ?  then  I  am  safe. 

Sir  Geo.  What  tlnjugh  my  tongue  never  spoke. ^ 
my  eyes  said  a  tliousand  things,  and  my  hopes 
flattered  me  her's  answered  them.     If  I'm  luck.v 

• If  not.  It  is  but  a  hundred  guineas  thri'wu 

away.  [Miranda  and  Patch  come  J'orward. 

Mir.  Upon  what,  sir  George.^ 

Sir  Geo.  Ha  !  my  incognita — upon  a  woman, 
madam. 

Mir.  They  are  the  worst  things  you  can  deal 
in,  and  damage  the  soonest ;  your  very  breatii 
destroys  them,  and,  I  fear,  you'll  never  see  your 
return,  sir  George,  ha,  lia,  ha  ! 

Si?  Geo.  Were  they  more  brittle  than  china, 
and  diopjjed  to  pieces  with  a  touch,  every  atom 
of  her  I  have  ventured  at,  if  slic  is  but  mistress 
of  thy  wit,  balances  ten  times  the  sum.  Prithee, 
let  me  see  thy  face  ! 

Mir.  By  no  means;  that  may  spoil  your  oi)i- 
nion  of  my  sense 

Sir  Geo.  Rather  confirm  it,  madam. 

Patch.  So,  rob  the  lady  of  your  gallantry,  sir. 

Sir  Geo.  No,  child  ;  a  dish  of  chocolate  in  the 
morning  never  spoils  mv  dinner  :  the  otiier  lady 
I  design  a  set  tneal ;  so  there's  no  dansicr. 

Mir.  Matrimony  !    Ha,  hiv  ha  !   What  crimes 


have  you  committed  agamst  the  god  of  love,  that 
he  should  revenge  them  so  severely,  to  stamp 
husband  on  your  forehead  ? 

Sir  Geo.  For  my  folly,  in  having  so  often  met 
you  here,   without  pursuing  the  laws   of  nature, 

and  exercising  her  command But  I  resolve, 

ere  we  part  now,  to  know  v\ho  you  are,  where 
you  live,  what  kind  of  flesh  and  blood  your  face 
is;  therefore,  unmask,  and  don't  put  me  to  the 
trouble  of  doing  it  for  you. 

Mir.  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with 
my  hand,  sir  George,  which,  if  you'll  be  so  rude 
to  provoke 

Sir  Geo.  You'll  apply  it  to  my  cheek — the  la- 
dies' favours  are  always  welcome,  but  I  must 
have  that  cloud  withdrawn. — [leaking  hold  of 
her.] — Remember  you  are  in  the  Park,  child; 
and  what  a  terrible  thing  would  it  be  to  lose  this 
pretty  white  hand  ! 

Mir.  And  how  will  it  sound  in  a  chocolate- 
house,  that  sir  George  Airy  rudely  pulled  off  a 
lady's  mask,  when  he  had  given  her  his  honour 
that  he  never  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  en- 
deavour to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave  ? 

Patch.  I  wish  we  were  safe  out. 

Sir  Geo.  But,  if  that  lady  thinks  fit  to  pursue, 
and  meet  me  at  every  turn,  like  some  troubled 
spirit,  shall  I  be  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the  reali- 
ty ?  I  would  have  nothing  dissatisfied  in  a  female 
shape. 

Mir.  What  shall  I  do  }  [Pauses. 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  prithee,  consider;  for  thoushalt 
find  me  very  much  at  thy  service. 

Patch.  Suppose,  sir,  the  lady  should  be  in  love 
with  you  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Oh  !  I'll  return  the  obligation  in  a 
moment. 

Patch.  And  marry  her? 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that's  not  the  way  ta 
love  her,  child. 

Mir.  If  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die — Which 
way  shall  i  escape  f  Let  me  see —  [Pauses. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  madam 

Mir.  I  have  it — Sir  George,  'tis  fit  you  should 
allow  something ;  if  you'll  excuse  my  f ue,  and 
turn  your  back,  (if  you  look  upon  me  I  shall  sink, 
even  masked  as  I  am)  I  will  confess  why  I  have 
engaged  you  so  often,  who  I  am,  and  where  I 
live. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  to  shew  you  I'm  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, I  accept  the  cnnditions  :  let  me  but  once 
know  those,  and  the  face  won't  be  long  a  secret 
to  me. 

Patch.  What  mean  you,  madam.? 

Mir.  To  get  off. 

Sir  Geo.  'Tis  something  indecent  to  turn  one's 
back  upon  a  ladv ;  but  you  command,  and  I  obey. 
[Turns  his  hack.]     Come,  madam,  begin — ■ 

Mir.  First,  then,  it  was  my  unhappy  lot  to  see 
you  at  Paris  [Dtatcs  hack  a  Utile  icai/,  and 
speaks.],  at  a  ball  upon  a  birthday ;  your  shape 
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and  air  charmed  my  ryes,  your  wit  and  coni|ilai- 
sancc  iny  soul,  and  tVoni  lliat  fatal  ni^lit  I  loved 
yuu.  \^Druuiiig  (xick. 

And  when  ynn  left  tlie  place  grief  seized  me  so, 
Nor  rest  niv  heart  nor  sleep  ray  eves  could  know, 
Liist  I  resolved  a  hazardous  point  to  try. 
And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty.       [Erif. 

Sir  Geo.  Excellent! — I  hope  she's  handsome — 
Well,  now  madam,  to  the  two  other  tiiini:s,  your 

name,  and  where  yun  live 1  am  a  sjeiitleman, 

and  this  confession  will  not  be  lost  upon  me — 
Nay,  prithee,  don't  weep,  but  i;o  on,  for  I  tind  my 
licart  melts  in  thy  behalf — Speak  quickly,  or  I 
bhall    turn   about Not  yet — Poor  lady  !    she 


experts  I  should  comfort  her;  and,  to  do  lier 
liistice,  she  has  said  enousrh  to  encourage  me. 
[Turns  ahuiit.]  Ha!  gone!  the  devil!  jilted! 
\\'hy,  what  a  tale  has  she  invented — of  I'aris, 
balls,  and  birth-days  !  Ecad  I'd  give  ten  guineas 
to  know  who  the  gipsey  is — A  curse  of  my  folly — 
I  deserve  to  lose  her.  ^\  hat  woman  can  forgive 
a  man  that  turns  his  back  ! 

The  bold  and  resolute  in  love  and  war 
To  conquer  take  the  right  and  swiftest  way  ; 
The  boldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair, 
As  courage  makes  the  rudest  force  obey  : 
Take  no  denial,  and  the  dames  adore  ye; 
Closely  pursue  them,  and  they  fall  before  ye. 

[Exit. 


ACT    11. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  ayjd  IMiuanda. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  I  shall  die 
with  laughing — the  most  romantic  adventure — 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  does  the  odious  young  fop 
jiiean  ?  A  hundred  pieces  to  talk  ten  minutes  with 
me  !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Fran.  And  I  am  to  be  by  too ;  there's  the 
jest !  adad,  if  it  had  been  in  private,  I  should  not 
liave  cared  to  trust  the  young  dog. 

]\Iir.  Indeed  and  indeed  hut  you  might,  Gar- 
dy — Now,  methinks,  there's  nobody  handsomer 
than  you  ;  so  neat,  so  clean,  so  good-humoured, 
and  so  loving — 

Sir  Fran.  Pretty  rogue,  pretty  rogue  !  and  so 
thou  shalt  hnd  me,  if  thou  dost  prefer  thy  (iardv 
before  these  caperers  of  the  age  :  thou  shalt  out- 
shine the  queen's  box  on  an  opera  night ;  thou 
shalt  be  the  envy  of  the  ring,  (for  I  will  carry 
thee  to  Hyde-Park)  and  thy  equipage  shall  sur- 
pass the what  d'ye  call  them,  ambassadors. 

il//r.  Nay,  1  am  sure  the  discreet  part  of  my 
sex  will  envy  me  more  for  the  inside  furniture, 
when  yon  are  in  it,  than  my  outside  equipage. 

Sir  Fran.  A  cumiing  bacgagc  i'faith  thou  art, 
and  a  wise  one  too  !  and,  to  shew  thee  that  thou 
hast  not  chose  amiss,  I'll  this  moment  di^inhcrit 
my  s(»n,  anrl  settle  my  whf)le  estate  upon  thee. 

:1///-.  There's  an  old  rOL'ue  now  !  [viwi/t.]  No, 
(Jardy,  I  would  not  have  yoiu'  name  be  so  black 
in  the  world.  You  know  my  father':^  will  runs, 
that  I  am  not  to  possess  my  estate,  without  your 
consent,  till  I  am  five-and-twenty ;  you  shall  only 
abate  the  oild  seven  years,  and  make  uk-  unstress 
of  my  estate  to-day,  and  I'll  make  you  master  of 
my  person  to-morrow. 

Sir  Fran,  Humph  !  that  may  not  be  safe 

No,  ('hai-gv,  I'll  settle  it  upon  iliee  for  pin-money, 
and  that  will  be  every  bit  as  well,  thou  know'st. 

Mir.  Uiicoiibciouablc  old  wretch  !    bril>e   me 
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with  my  own  money  I  Which  way  shall  I  get  out 
of  his  hands.  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  what  art  thou  thinking,  my 
girl,  ha  ?  how  to  banter  sir  George  ! 

Mir.  I  must  not  pretend  to  banter:  he  knows 
my  tongue  too  well.  [Aside-I  No,  Gardy,  I  have 
thought  of  a  way  will  confound  him  more  than 
all  I  could  say,  if  I  should  talk  to  him  sever» 
years. 

Sir  Fran.  How's  that?  oh!  I'm  transported, 
I'm  ravished,  I'm  mad  ! 

Mir.  It  would  make  vou  mad  if  vou  knew  all.' 
[Aside.^  I'll  not  answer  him  a  word,  but  be  dumb 
to  all  he  says. 

Sir  Fran.  Dumb  !  good  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Excel- 
lent !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  think  I  have  you  now, 
Sir  George.  Dumb  !  he'll  go  distracted — well, 
she's  the  wittiest  rogue.  Ha,  ha,  diunb  !  I  can't 
hut  laugh,  ha,  ha  !  to  think  how  damned  macf 
he'll  be  when  he  finds  he  has  given  his  money 
away  for  a  dumb  show  ;   ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir.  Nay,  (Jardy,  if  he  did  but  know  my 
thoughts  of  him,  it  would  make  him  ten  times 
madder  ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Fran.  .'Vy,  so  it  would,  Chargy,  to  hold  him 
in  sui  h  derision,  to  scorn  to  answer  him,  to  be 
dumb  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  Charles. 

Sir  Fran.  How  now,  sirrah  !  who  let  you  in.^ 

Clia.   My  necessities,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  Yotn*  necessities  are  very  imperti- 
nent, and  oii^ht  to  have  scut  before  they  *  iitercfl. 

C/ia.  Sir,  I  knew  'twas  a  word  would  gain  ad- 
mittance nowhere. 

Sir  Fran.  Then,  sirrah,  how  durst  you  rudely 
thrust  that  upon  your  father,  which  nobody  else 
wonlil  admit  ? 

C/ia.  Sure  the  name  of  a  son  is  a  sufiicient  plea. 
I  ask  this  laily's  pardon  if  1  have  intruded. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay  ;  ask  her  pardon  and  her  bles- 
sing, too,  if  you  expect  any  thing  from  nic. 
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Mir.  I  believe  yours,  Sir  Francis,  in  a  purse  of 
guineas,  would  be  niwe  material.  Your  son  may 
have  business  with  you  ;  I'll  retire. 

Sir  Fran.  I  guess  his  business;  but  I'll  dis- 
patch him ;  I  expect  the  knight  every  minute : 
you'll  be  in  readiness  ? 

Mir.  Certainly:  my  expectation  is  more  upon 
the  wing  than  yours,  old  gentleman.  [^Asidc.  Exit. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  sir  ? 

Cha.  Nay,  it  is  very  ill,  sir ;  my  circumstances 
are,  I'm  sure. 

Sir  Fran.  And  what's  that  to  me,  sir  ?  your 
management  should  have  made  them  better. 

Cfia.  If  you  please  to  entrust  mc  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  my  estate,  I  shall  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  What,  to  set  upon  a  card,  and  buy 
a  lady's  favour  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  pieces; 
to  rig  out  an  equipage  for  a  wench,  or,  by  your 
carelessness,  to  enricii  your  steward;  to  tine  for 
sheriff,  or  put  up  for  a  parliament-man  ? 

C/ia.  I  hope  I  should  not  spend  it  this  way: 
however,  I  ask  only  for  what  my  uncle  left  me; 
yours  you  may  dispose  of  as  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  That  I  shall,  out  of  your  reach,  I 
assure  you,  sir.  Adad,  these  young  fellows  think 
old  men  get  estates  lor  nothing  but  them  to 
squander  away  in  dicing,  wenching,  drinking, 
dressing,  and  so  fortli  I 

Cha.  I  think  I  was  born  a  gentleman,  sir ;  I'm 
sure  my  uncle  lired  me  like  one. 

Sir  Fran.  From  which  you  would  infer,  sir, 
that  gaming,  whoring,  and  the  pox,  are  requisites 
for  a  gentleman. 

Cha.  Monstrous  !  when  I  would  ask  him  only 
for  a  support,  he  falls  into  these  unmannerly  re- 
proaches. 1  must,  though  against  my  will,  em- 
ploy invention,  and,  by  stratagem,  relieve  myself. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Sirrah,  what  is  it  you  mutter,  sirrah? 
ha !  [Holds  up  his  cane.]  I  say  you  sha'nt  have  a 

groat  out  of  mv  hands,  till  I  please and  may 

be  I'll  never  please  ;  and  what's  that  to  you  ? 

Cha.  Nay,  to  be  robbed,  or  have  one's  throat 
cut,  is  not  much 

Sir  Fran.  What's  that,  sirrah .''  would  you  rob 
me,  or  cut  my  throat,  ye  rogue  ? 

Cha.  Heaven  forbid,  sir ! — I  said  no  such 
thing. 

Sir  Fran.  Mercy  on  me  !  what  a  plague  it  is 
to  have  a  son  of  one-and-twenty,  who  wants  to 
elbow  one  out  of  one's  life  to  edge  himself  into 
{.he  estate ! 

Enter  Marplot. 

Mar.  Egad,  he's  here  ! — I  was  afraid  I  had  lost 
liim :  his  secret  could  not  be  with  his  father;  his 
wants  are  public  there. — Guardian,  your  servant 
— O Charles,  are  you  there?  I  know,  l)y  that  sor- 
rowful countenance  of  thine,  the  old  'gentleman's 

fist  is  as  close  as  his  strong  box But  I'll  help 

thee.  [Apart. 

Vol.  II. 


Sir  Fran.  So  !  here's  another  extravagant  cox- 
comb, that  will  spend  his  fortune  before  he  comes 
to't;  but  he  shall  pay  swinging  interest,  and  so 
let  the  fool  go  on. — Well,  what,  does  necessity 
bring  you  too,  sir  ? 

Mar.  You  have  hit  it,  guardian 1  want  a 

hundred  ponnds. 

Sir  Fran.  For  what.? 

Mar.  Pogh  !  for  a  hundred  things— I  can't, 
for  my  life,  tell  you  for  what. 

Cha.  Sir,  I  suppose  I  have  received  all  the  an- 
swer I  am  like  to  have. 

il/ffr.  Oh,  the  devil  !  if  he  gets  out  before  me, 
I  shall  lose  him  again. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  sir ;  and  you  may  be  marching 
as  soon  as  you  please — I  must  see  a  change  in 
your  temper,  ere  you  fmd  one  in  mine. 

Mar.  Pray,  sir,  dispatch  me ;  the  money,  sir ; 
I'm  in  mighty  haste. 

Sir  Fran.  Fool,  take  this,  and  go  to  the  cash- 
ier.    I  sha'nt  be  long  plagued  v.'ith  thee. 

[Gi'ces  him  a  note. 

Mar.  Devil  take  the  cashier  !  I  shall  certain- 
ly have  Charles  gone  before  I  come  back. 

[Jiuns  out. 

Cha.  Well,  sir,  I  take  my  leave — but  remem- 
ber, you  expose  an  only  son  to  all  tiic  miseries  of 
wretched  poverty,  which  too  often  lays  the  plan 
for  scenes  of  mischief. 

Sir  Fran.  Stay,  Charles;  I  have  a  sudden 
thouoht  come  into  my  head,  may  prove  to  thy 
advantage. 

Cha.  Ila  !  docs  he  relent? 

Sir  Fran.  Isly  Lady  Wrinkle,  worth  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  sels  up  for  a  handsome  young  hus- 
band ;  she  praised  thee  t'other  day  ;  though  the 
matchmakers  can  get  twenty  guineas  for  a  sight 
of  her,  I  cqn  introduce  thee  for  nothing. 

Cha.  My  lady  Wrinkle,  sir  !  why,  siie  has  but 
one  eye. 

Sir  Fran.  Then  she'll  see  but  half  your  extra- 
vagance, sir. 

Cha.  Condemn  me  to  such  a  piece  of  defor- 
mity !  a  toothless,  dirty,  wry-necked,  hunch- 
backed hag  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Hunch-backed!  so  much  the  better; 
then  she  has  a  rest  for  her  misfortunes,  for  thou 
wilt  load  her  swingingly.  Now,  I  warrant,  you 
think  this  is  no  otibr  of  a  fiithcr  !  forty  thousand 
pounds  is  nothing  with  you  ! 

Cha.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is  too  much  ;  a  young, 
beautiful  woman,  w ith  half  the  money,  would  be 
more  agreeable. — I  thank  you,  sir;  but  you  chusc 
better  for  yourself,  I  find. 

Sir  Fran.  Out  of  my  doors,  you  dog  !  you  pre- 
tend to  meddle  with  my  marriage,  sirrah  ! 
Cha.  Sir,  I  obey :  but — 

Sir  Fran.  But  me  no  buts — Begone,  sir  !  dare 
to  ask  me  for  monev  again refuse  forty  thou- 
sand pounds !  Out  of  my  doors,  I  say,  without  re- 
ply' 

[Exit  Cha. 
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Enter  Marplot,  running. 

JMar.  I  la  !  cone  !  is  Charles  izone,  Ganly  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Yes,  and  I  desire  your  wise  worship 
to  walk  after  liini. 

Mar.  Nay,  eii;ad  I  shall  "-iin ;  I  tell  you  that. 
A  pox  of  the  cashier  tor  dctainius:  uie  so  long  ! 
Where  the  devil  shall  I  tiiid  him  now  ?  I  shall 
certainly  lose  this  secret,  and  I    had  rather  hy 

half  lose  my  nioney Where  shall  1  tiiid  him 

now? U'ye   know   where   Charles    is   gone, 

(Jardy? 

Sir  Fran.  Gone  to  the  devil,  and  you  may  go 
after  him. 

Mar.  Ay,  that  I  will,  as  fast  as  I  can.  {Going, 
returns.^  llave  you  any  commands  there,  (iardv? 

[  Exit. 

Sir  Fran.  What,  is  the  fellow  distracted  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Georsie  Airy  inquires  for  you,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  Desire  sir  George  to  walk  up. 

Now  fi->i  a  trial  of  skill,  that  will  make  me  happy, 
and  him  a  fool.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  In  ray  mind,  he 
looks  like  an  ass  already. 

Enter  Sir  George. 

Well,  sir  George,  do  you  hold  in  the  same  mind, 
or  would  you  capitulate  ?  ha,  ha,  ha!  Look,  here 
arc  the  'guineas;  [Cfii/iks  t/iein.^  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Not  if  they  were  twice  the  sum,  sir 
Francis  ;  therefore  be  brief,  call  in  the  lady,  and 
take  your  post. 

Sir  Fran.  Agreed.     ^Miranda  !  [Erit. 

Sir  (ito.  If  she's  a  woman,  and  not  seduced 
by  v\itchcraft  to  this  old  rogue,  I'll  make  his  heart 
ache  ;  i\n  if  she  has  but  one  grain  of  inclination 
about  hei,  I'll  vary  a  thousand  shapes  but  find  it. 

Enter  Miranda  and  **IR  Francis. 

Sir  Fran.  There,  sir  George;  try  your  fortune. 
{Takes  out  his  uatcli. 

Sir  Geo.  So  from  the  eastern  cliambcrs  bre;d.:s 
the  sun,  dispels  the  clouds,  and  Lilds  the  vaio 
below.  \Sulutes  hei 

Sir  Fran.  Hold,  sir;  kii^sing  was  not  in  our 
agreement. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh  !  that's  by  w  ay  of  prologue  Pr'y- 
thee,  n;d  .Mammon,  to  thy  post. 

Sir  tian.  Well,  young  1  inion,  'tis  now  four 
exactly;  ten  minutes,  rrnicinber,  is  your  utmost 
limit;   not  a  miiuite  more. 

{Retires  tn  the  bottom  of  the  stage. 

Sir  Geo.  Aladam,  whether  you'll  excuse  or 
Itlamc  my  love,  the  autiior  of  this  rash  proceed 
ing  (lrpend>.  upon  your  pleasure,  as  also  the  life 
of  your  admirer:  your  .sparkling  eyes  speak  a 
iif.irt  susceptible  of  love  ;  yf)ur  vivacity  a  soul 
too  delicate  to  admit  the  embraces  of  decayed 
iiiortalitv. 

Mir.  [Aside.]  Gh  !  that  I  durK  spc;ik — — 


Sir  Geo.  Shake  off  this  tyrant  guardian's  yoke ; 
assume  yourself',  and  da»h  his  bold  aspirmi:  hopes. 
The  deity  of  his  <ksire?>  is  avarice  ;  a  herctuk  in 
love,  and  ought  to  be  banished  by  the  queen  of 
beauty.  See,  madam,  a  faithful  servant  kneels, 
and  begs  to  be  admitted  in  the  number  of  your 
slaves. 

[Miranda  gives  him  her  hand  to  raise  him. 

Sir  Fran.  I  wish  I  could  hear  what  he  says 
now.  {Running  up.]  Hold,  hold,  hold  I  no  palm- 
ing ;   that's  contrary  to  articles 

Sir  Geo.  'Sdeath,  sir,  keep  your  distance,  or  I'll 
write  another  article  in  your  guts  I 

{Lai/s  his  hand  to  his  suord. 

Sir  Fran.  {Going  back  J  A  bloody-minded  fel- 
low ! 

Sir  Geo.  Not  answer  me  !  perhaps  she  thinks 
iny  adilress  too  grave :  I'll  be  more  free — Can 
you  be  so  unconscionable,  madam,  to  let  me  say  all 
these  fine  things  to  you  without  one  single  com- 
pliment in  return?  View  me  well;  am  I  not  a 
proper  handsome  fellow,  ha?  can  you  prefer 
that  old,  dry,  withered,  sapless  log,  of  sixty-five, 
to  the  vigorous,  gay,  sprightly  love  of  twenty- 
four?  With  snoring  only  he'll  awake  thee;  but  I, 
ivith  ravishing  delight,  would  make  thy  senses 
dance  in  concert  with  the  joyful  minutes — Ha  ! 
not  yet?  Sure  she's  dumb! — I'hus  would  I  steal 
and  touch  thy  beauteous  hand,  [  Fakes  hold  of 
her  hand.]  till,  by  desirees,  I  reach'd  thy  snowy 
breasts,  then  ravish  kisses  thus. 

{Enihraees  her  with  eestaey. 

Mir.  {Struggles,  and  jUngs  from  him.]  Oh, 
heavens  \   1  shall  not  be  able  to  contain  myself. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  {Running  up  with  his  zeatch  in  his 

hand.]  .-)ure  she  did  not  speak  to  him riure's 

five  of  the  ten  minutes  gone,   sir  George — Adad, 
1  don't  like  those  close  cont'erences 

Sir  Geo.  More  ii)ternipti(jns  ! — you  will  have 
it,  sir !  [i-i'}/'^  his  hand  to  his  sword. 

Sir  Fran.  {Going  back.]  No,  no;  you  shan't 
have  her  neither.  {Aside, 

.SV/- GciA  Dumb  still! — sure  this  old  dog  has 
enjoined  her  silence.  I'll  try  another  way — I 
must  (oiuliide,  madam,  that,  in  compliance  to 
your  Linardian's  humour  you  refuse  to  answer  me. 
Consider  the  injustice  of  his  injunction. — Ma- 
dam, these  few  minutes  cost  me  a  hundred 
pounds — and  would  you  answer  me,  I  could  pur- 
chase the  whole  day  so.  However,  madam,  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  make  the  best  inteipreta- 
tion  I  can  for  my  money,  and  take  the  indica- 
tion of  your  silence  for  the  secret  liking  of  my 
person ;  therefore,  madam,"  I  will  instruct  you 
how  to  keep  your  word  inviolate  to  sir  IVancis, 
and  yet  answer  me  to  e\  cry  question  :  as,  for 
exam[)le,  wIk  n  I  ask  any  thing  to  which  you 
would  reply  in  the  allirniati\e,  gently  nod  your 
head — thii^,  [Aci/v.]  and  when  in  the  negative, 
thus,  {Shakes  his  head.]  and  in  the  doubtful,  ;» 
tender  sigh,  thus,  {Sighs.} 
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Mir.  How  every  action  charms  me — but  I'll  fit 
him  for  signs,  I  warrant  him.  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  lia  !  poor  sir  George  !  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  ^ [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Was  it  by  liis  desire  that  you  are 
dumb,  madam,  to  all  I  can  say?  [Mirakda 
nods.]  Very  well  !  she's  tractable,  I  find — And 
is  it  possible  that  you  can  love  him?  [Miranda 
nods.]  Miraculous  !  Pardon  the  bluntness  of  my 
questions;  for  my  time  is  short.  May  I  not 
hope  to  supplant  him  in  your  esteem  ?  [Miran- 
da sighs.]  Good !  she  answers  me  as  I  could  wish. 
— You'll  not  consent  to  marry  him,  then  ?  [Mi- 
jianda  sighs.]  How  !  doubtful  in  that? — Undone 
again — Humph  !  but  that  may  proceed  from  his 
power  to  keep  her  out  of  her  estate  till  twenty- 
five  :  I'll  try  that — Come,  madam,  I  cannot 
think  you  hesitate  in  this  affair  out  of  any  motive 
but  your  fortune — let  him  keep  it  till  those  few 
years  are  expired ;  make  me  happv  with  your 
person,  let  him  enjoy  your  wealth. — [jNIiraxda 
/lo/ds  up  her  handsJ\  Why,  what  sign  is  that  now? 
Nay,  nay,  madam,  except  you  observe  my  les- 
son, I  can't  understand  your  meaning. 

Sir  F7'a7i.  What  a  vengeance  !  are  they  talk- 
ing by  signs?  'ad  I  may  be  fooled  here.  What 
do  you  mean,  sir  George  ? 

Sir  Geo.  To  cut  your  throat,  if  you  dare  mut- 
ter another  syllable. 

Sir  Fran.  'Od  I  wish  he  were  fairly  out  of 
my  house  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Pray,  madam,  will  you  answer  me 
to  the  purpose?  [Miranda  shakes  her  head,  and 
jwints  to  Sir  f  rancis.]  Whatdoes  she  mean  ?  she 
won't  answer  me  to  the  purpose  ;  or  is  she  afraid 

yon  old  cuff  should  understand  her  signs  .'' ay, 

it  must  be  that.  I  perceive,  madam,  you  are 
too  apprehensive  of  the  promise  you  have  made 
to  follow  my  rules ;  therefore,  I'll  suppose  your 
mind,  and  answer  for  you. — First  for  myself, 
madam.  That  I  am  in  love  with  you,  is  an  infalli- 
ble truth.  Now  for  you.  [Turns  on  her  side.] 
Indeed,  sir  !  and  may  T  believe  it  ? As  cer- 
tainly, madam,  as  that  'tis  daylight,  or  that  I  die, 
if  y(ju  persist  in  silence. —  Bless  me  with  the  mu- 
sic of  your  voice,  and  raise  my  spirits  to  their 
proper  heaven.  Thus  low  let  me  intrcat,  ere  I'm 
obliged  to  quit  this  place ;  grant  me  some  token 
of  a  favourable  reception  to  keep  my  hf)pes  alive. 
l^Arises  hastily,  turns  on  her  side.]  Rise,  sir;  and 
since  my  guardian's  presence  will  not  allow  me 
privilege  of  tongue,  read  that,  and  rest  assured 
you  are  not  indifferent  to  me.  [Offers  her  a  let- 
ter, she  strikes  it  doivn.]  Ha,  right  woman  !  but 
no  matter;  I'll  go  on. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha  !  what's  that  ?  a  letter  ! Ha, 

ha,  ha  !  thou  art  baulked. 

Mir,  The  best  assurance  I  ever  saw 

[Aside. 

Sir  Geo.    Ha !    a  letter !   oh  !   let  me   kiss  it 

with  the  same  raptures  that  F  woidd  do  the  dear 

hand  that  touched  it.  [Opens  it.]  Now  for  a  quick 

fancy,  and  a  long  extempore— —What's  here  ? 


[Reads.]  '  Dear  sir  George !  this  virgin  muse  I 
'  consecrate  to  you;  which,  when  it  has  received 
'  the  addition  of  your  voice,  'twill  charm  me  into 
'  a  desire  of  liberty  to  love,  which  you,  and  only 
'  you,  can  fix.'  My  angel  !  oh,  you  transport  me  ! 
[Kisses  the  letter.]  And  see  the  power  of  your 
command  !  the  god  of  love  has  set  the  verse  al- 
ready, the  flowing  numbers  dance  into  a  tune, 
and  I'm  inspired  with  a  voice  to  sing  it. 

Mir.  I'm  sure  thou'rt  inspired  with  impudence 


enough. 


[Aside. 


Sir  Geo.  Great  love  inspire  him, 
Say  I  admire  him. 
Give  me  the  lover. 
That  can  discover 
Secret  devotion 
From  silent  motion  ,* 
Then  don't  betray  me, 
But  hence  convey  me. 

[Sir  Geo.  taking  hold  o/"Miran.]  With  all  my 
heart;  this  moment  let's  retire. 

[Sir  Fran,  coming  up  hastily. 

Sir  Fran.  The   time  is  expired,  sir,  and  ydu 

must  take  your   leave.     There,  my  girl,   there's 

the  hundred  pounds  which  thou  hast  won.     Go, 

I'll  be  with  you  presently.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  Mi  RAN. 
Sir  Geo.  Adsheart,  madam  !   you  won't  leave 
me  just  in  the  nick,  will  you? 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  she  has  nicked  you,  sir 
George,  I  think  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Have  you  any  more 
hundred  pounds  to  throw  away  upon  courtship  ? 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Geo.  He,  he,  he,  he  !  A  curse  of  your 
fleering  jests ! — Yet,  however  ill  I  succeed,  I'll 
venture  the  same  wager  she  does  not  value  thee 
a  spoonful  of  snuff — nay,  more,  though  you  en- 
joined her  silence  to  me,  you'll  never  make  her 
speak  to  the  purpose  with  yourself. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  hu  !  ')id  I  not  tell  thee 
thou  wouldst  repent  thy  money  ?  Did  I  not  say 
she  hated  young  fellows  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Geo.  And  I'm  positive  she's  not  in  love 
with  age. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  no  matter  for  that,  ha, 
ha !  She's  not  taken  with  your  youth,  nor  your 
rhetoric  to  boot ;  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Whate'er  her  reasons  are  for  disliking 
of  me,  I  am  certain  she  can  be  taken  with  no- 
thing about  thee. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  he  swells  with 
envy — Poor  man  !  poor  man  ! — ha,  ha,  ha  !  I 
must  beg  your  pardon,  sir  George  ;  Miranda  u  ill 
be  impatient  to  have  her  share  of  mirth.  A'erily, 
we  shall  laugh  at  thee  most  egregiouslv;  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Sir  Geo.  With  all  my  heart,  faith  I — —I  shall 
laugh  in  my  turn,  too  ! — for,  if  you  dare  marry 
her,  old  Belzebub,  you  will  be  cuckolded  most 
cgrcgiously  :  remembrr  that,  and  tremble ^— 

She  that  to  age  her  beauteous  self  resigns. 

Shews  witty  management  for  close  designs ; 
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Then,  if  tliou'rt  graced  with  fair  Mirandu'sbetl, 
Acta:oii's  horns,  she  means,   shall  crown  thy 
head.  [Erit  J?iu  Geo. 

,S/;-  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  lie  is  mad  ! 
Thc>e  fliitterinsi  fops  imaijinc  they  can  wind, 
Turn  and  decoy  to  love  all  womankind  ; 
lUit  here's  a  proof  of  wisdom  m  my  chariic, 
Old  nien  are  constant,  youn'^  men  live  at  large. 
The  frugal  hand  can  bills  at  sii;ht  defray, 
When  he  that  lavish  is  has  naught  to  pay. 

[Exit  Siu  FuAN. 

SCENE  U.—CIianges  to  Sir  Jealous  Traf- 
1  ick's  house. 

Enter  Sir  5 v.\LOVS,  Isabinda,  and  Patch  fol- 
loiclng. 

Sir  Jeal.  What,  in  the  balcony  again,  notwith- 
standing my  positive  commands  to  the  contrary? 
— Why  don't  you  write  a  bill  on  your  forehead  to 
shew  passeniiers  there's  somctliin2;  to  be  let  ? 

Isu.  What  harm  can  there  be  in  a  little  fresh 
air,  sir  i* 

Sir  Jeal.  Is  your  constitution  so  hot,  mistress, 
that  it  wants  cooling,  ha?  Apply  the  virtuous 
Spanish  rules;  banish  your  taste  and  thoughts  of 
flesh ;  feed  upon  roots,  and  quench  your  thirst 
with  water.        ' 

Isa.  That  and  a  close  room  would  certainly 
make  me  die  of  the  vaj'Ours. 

Sir  Jeal.  No,  mistress ;  'tis  your  high-fed, 
lusty,  ramblinsr,  rampant  ladies — that  are  trou- 
bled with  th(>  vapours  :  'tis  your  ratafia,  persico, 
cinnamon,  citron,  and  spirit  of  clara,  cause  such 
swimming  in  the  brain,  that  carries  many  a  guinea 
full  tide  to  tiie  doctor :  but  you  are  not  to  be 
bred  this  way  :  no  galloping  abroad,  no  receiving 
visits  at  home ;  for  in  our  loose  country  the  wo- 
men are  as  dangerous  as  the  men. 

Patch.  So  I  told  her,  sir,  and  that  it  was  not 
decent  to  be  seen  in  a  balcony — but  she  threaten- 
ed to  slap  my  chops,  and  told  me  I  was  her  ser- 
vant, not  her  governess. 

Sir  Jeal.  Did  she  so  ?  but  I'll  make  her  to 
know  that  you  are  her  d^ienna.  O  that  incom- 
par.ibie  custom  of  Spain!  Why,  here's  no  de- 
ppiKhng  upon  old  wcmien  in  my  country — for  they 
an  as  wanton  at  eighty,  as  a  girl  of  eighteen ; 
an  I  a  man  may  as  safely  trust  to  Asgil's  transla- 
tion, as  to  his  great  grandmother's  not  marrying 
again. 

Js</.  Or  to  the  Spanish  ladies' veils  and  duennas 
for  the  safeguard  of  their  honour. 

Sir  Jeal.  Dare  to  ridicule  the  cautions  conduct 
of  that  wise  nation,  and  Til  have  you  locked  up 
this  fortnight,  without  a  peej>hole. 

Isa.  If  we  had  but  the  ghostly  helps  in  Eng- 
land which  they  have  in  Spain,  I  might  deceive 
you  if  you  did —  .Sir,  'tis  not  the  restraint,  but 
tlie  innate  principle,  secures  the  reputation  and 
honour  of  our  sex. Let  n»e  toll  you,  sir,  con- 


finement sharpens  the  invention,  as  want  of  sight 
strenuthens  the  other  senses,  and  is  often  more 
pcrniciuus  than  the  recreation  that  innocent  li- 
berty allows. 

Sir  Jail.  Say  you  so,  mistress !  who  the  devil 
taught  you  the  art  of  reasoning;?  I  assure  you, 
they  must  have  a  greater  faith  than  I  pretend  to, 
that  can  think  any  woman  innocent  who  requires 
liberty  ;  therefore.  Patch,  to  your  charge  1  give 
her ;  lock  her  up  till  I  come  back  from  Change. 
1  shall  have  some  sauntering  coxcomb,  with  no- 
tliiiiii  but  a  red  coat  and  a  feather,  think  by  leap- 
ing into  her  arms  to  leap  into  my  estate — but  I'll 
prevent  them ;  she  shall  be  only  signior  Babi- 
netto's. 

Patch.  Really,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  employ 
any  body  else  in  this  affair;  I  lead  a  life  like  a 
dog  with  obeying  your  commands.  Come,  ma- 
dam, will  you  please  to  be  locked  up? 

Isa.  Aye,  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than  he  is 
a\\are  of.  [Js/t/f.]  [E.xit  xcith  Patch. 

Sir  Jeal.  I  believe  this  wench  is  very  true  to 
iny  interest :  I  am  happy  I  met  with  her,  if  I 
can  but  keep  my  daughter  from  being  blown  up- 
on till  Signior  Babinetto  arrives,  who  shall  marry 
her  as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  carry  her  to  Spain 
as  soon  as  he  has  married  her.  She  has  a  preg- 
nant wit,  and  I'd  no  more  have  her  an  English 
wife  than  the  Grand  Signior's  mistress.       [Exit. 

Enter  Whisker. 

Whin.  So,  I  savr  sir  Jealous  go  out :  w  here 
shall  I  find  Mrs  Patch  now? 

Enter  Patce(. 

Patch.  Oh,  I\Ir  Whisper !  my  lady  saw  you 
out  of  the  window,  and  ordered  ine  to  bid  you 
fly,  and  let  your  master  know  she's  now  alone. 

Whiap.  Ilush  !  speak  softly  !  I  go,  I  go  !  But 
hark  ye,  jNIrs  Patch,  shall  not  you  and  1  have  a 
little  confabulation,  when  my  master  and  your 
lady  arc  engaged  ? 

Patch.  Aye,  aye;  farewell. 

[Goes  in,  and  shuts  the  door. 

Re-enter  Sir  Jealous  Thai  tick,  meeting 
Whisper. 

Sir  Jeal.  Sure,  whilst  I  was  talking  with  i\Ir 
Tradewell,  I  heard  my  door  clap.  [Seeing  Whis- 
per.] lla  !  a  man  lurking  about  my  liouse  ! 
Who  do  you  want  there,  sir? 

Whisp.  Want — want  ?  a  pox  !  Sir  Jealous  ! 
What  must  I  say  now  ? 

Sir  Jeal.  Ay,  want !  Have  you  a  letter  or  mes- 
sage for  any  body  there  ?  O'  my  conscience  this 
is  some  he-buwd — 

Whisp.  Li'tter  or  n>.cssage,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jeal.  Ay,  letter  or  message,  sir? 

]]'hisp.  No,  not  I,  sir. 

Sir  Jeal.  Sirrah,  sirrah  !  I'll  have  you  set  in 
the  stocks,  if  you  don't  tell  your  business  imme- 
diately. 
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Whisp.  Nay,  sir,  my  business — is  no  great 
matter  of  business  neither,  and  yet  'tis  business 
of  consequence,  too. 

Sir  Jenl.  Sirrah,  don't  trifle  with  me. 

Whixp.  Trifle,  sir  I  liave  you  found  him,  sir.? 

Sir  Jeal.  Found  what,  you  rascal.'' 

Whis.  Why,  Trifle  is  the  very  lap-dog  my  ladv 
lost,  sir  !  I  fancied  I  saw  him  run  into  thi- 
house.  I'm  glad  you've  seen  him — Sir,  my  ladv 
will  be  overjoyed  that  I  have  found  him. 

Sir  Jeal.  Who  is  your  lady,  friend  .'' 

W/iisp.  JMy  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir. 

Sir  Jeal.  My  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir  !  then,  pri- 
thee, carry  thyself  to  her,  for  I  know  of  no  otho, 
whelp  that  belongs  to  her  ;  and  let  me  catch  voi. 
no  more  puppy-hunting  about  my  doors,  lest  I 
have  you  prest  into  the  service,  sirrah. 

W/iis.  By  no  means,  sir — Your  humble  ser- 
vant, I  must  watch  whether  he  goes  or  no,  he 
fore  I  can  tell  my  master.  [Exit  Whispf.p 

Sir  Jeal.  This  fellow  has  the  officious  leer  of 
pimp,  and  I  half  suspect  a  design ;    but  I'll  bt 
upon  them  before  they  think  on  me,  I  wanaui 
them.  [Esit. 

SCENE  III. — Charles's  lodgings. 

Enter  Charles  a«6?  Marplot. 

Cha.  Honest  Marplot !  I  thank  thee  for  this 
supply.  I  expect  my  lawyer  with  a  thousand 
pounds  I  have  ordered  him  to  take  up,  and  then 
you  shall  be  repaid. 

Mar.  Pho,  pbo !  no  more  of  that.  Here 
comes  sir  George  Airy, 

Enter  Sir  George. 

cursedly  out  of  humour  at  his  disappointment. — 
See  how  he  looks  !  ha.  Iia,  ha  ! 

<SV/'  Geo.  Ah,  Charles  !  I  am  so  humbled  in  mv 
pretensions  to  plots  upon  women,  that  I  believe 
I  shall  never  have  courage  enough  to  attempt  a 
chambermaid  again — I'll  tell  thee 

C/ia.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I'll  spare  you  the  relation  by 
telling  you — Impatient  to  know  your  business 
with  my  father,  when  I  saw  you  enter  I  slipt 
back  into  the  next  room,  where  I  overheard  every 
syllaV)le. 

Mar.  Did  you,  Charles  ?  I  wish  I  had  been 
with  you. 

Sir  Geo.  That  I  said — but  I'll  be  hanged  if 
you  heard  her  answer — But,  prithee,  tell  me, 
Charles,  is  she  a  fool } 

Cha.  I  never  suspected  her  for  one  ;  but  Mar- 
plot can  inform  you  better,  if  you'll  allow  him  a 
judge. 


Mar.  A  fool !  I'll  justify  she  has  more  wit 
than  all  the  rest  of  her  sex  put  together.  Why, 
-ilie'll  rally  me  till  I  lum't  a  word  to  say  for  my- 
self. 

Chu.  A  mighty  proof  of  her  wit,  truly — 
Mar.    There    must  be   some   trick  in  it,    sir 
George  :  egad  I'll   fmd  it  out,  if  it  cost  me  the 
sum  you  paid  for  it. 

Sir  Geo.  Do,  and  command  me 

Mar.  Enough  !  let  me  alone  to  trace  a  se- 
cret  

Enter  Whisper,  and  speaks  aside  to  his  vmster. 
i'he  devil  !  he  here  again .?  damn  that  fellow,  he 
never  speaks  out !  Is  this  the  same,  or  a  new  se- 
.  ret  r'  You  may  speak  out ;  here  are  none  but 
:riends. 

Cha.  Pardon  me,  INIarplot,  'tis  a  secret. 

Mar.  A  secret !  aye,  or  ecod  I  would  not  give 
i  farthing  for  it.  Sir  George,  won't  you  ask 
.'haries  what  news  Whisper  brings.? 

Sir  Geo.  Not  I,  sir ;  I  suppose  it  does  not  re- 
late to  me. 

Mar.  Lord  lord  !  how  little  curiosity  some 
people  have  !  Now,  my  chief  pleasure  is  in 
knowing  every  body's  business. 

Sir  Geo.  I  fancy,  Charles,  thou  hast  some  en- 
gagement upon  thy  hands.'' 

Mar.  Have  you,  Charles  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  have  a  little  business,  too.  ' 

Mar.  Ha\'e  you,  sir  George  .' 

Sir  Geo.  Marplot,  if  it  falls  in  your  way  to 
bring  me  any  intelligence  from  Miranda,  you'll 
find  me  at  the  Thatched-house  at  six — 

]Mar.  You  do  me  much  honour. 

Cha.  You  guess  right,  sir  George;  wish  me 
success. 

Sir  Geo.  Better  than  attended  me.     Adieu  ! 
[Exit  Sir  George. 

Cha.  jNIarplot,  you  must  excuse  me 

Mar.  Nay,  nay;  what  need  of  any  excuse  a- 
mongst  friends .?  I'll  go  witii  you. 

Cha.  Indeed,  you  must  not. 

Mar.  No  !  then,  I  suppose  it  is  a  duel,  and  I 
will  go  to  secure  you. 

Cha.  Well,  but  tis  no  duel,  consequently  no 
danger;  therefore,  prithee  be  answered. 

Mur.  What,  is't  a  mistress,  then.?  Mum — you 
know  I  can  be  silent  upon  occasion. 

Cha.  I  wish  you  could  be  civil,  too :  I  teli 
you,  you  neither  nmst  nor  shall  go  with  me. — 
Farewell !  [Exit  Charles. 

Mar.  Why  then — I  must  and  will  follow  ynu. 

[Exit. 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Charles. 
Char.  Well,  here's  the  house  wliich  holds  the 
lovelv  prize,  quiet  and  serene  :  here  no  noisy 
footmen  throng;  to  tell  the  world  that  beauts 
dwells  within ;  no  ceremonious  visit  makes  the 
lover  wait,  no  rival  to  give  my  heart  a  pani;. — 
Who  would  not  scale  the  window  at  midnii^hl 
without  fear  of  the  jealous  father's  pistol,  rather 
than  fill  up  the  train  of  a  coquette,  where  every 
minute  he  is  jostled  out  of  place  !  {Knocks  su/l- 
fj/.]  Mrs  Patch,  Mrs  Patch  ! 

Enter  Patch. 
Patch.  Oh,  are  you  come,  sir  ?  All's  safe. 
Cha.  So  !  in,  in,  then. 

Enter  Marplot. 
Mar.  There  he  jjoes  !  Who  the  devil  lives 
here  ?  except  I  can  find  out  that,  1  am  as  far 
from  knowing  his  business  as  ever.  Gad  I'll 
watch ;  it  may  be  a  bawdy-house,  and  he  may 
have  his  throat  cut.  If  there  sliould  be  any 
mischief  I  can  make  oath  he  went  in.  Well, 
Charles,  in  spite  of  your  endeavours  to  keep  me 
out  of  the  secret,  I  may  save  your  life  for  aught 
I  know.  At  that  corner  I'll  plant  myself;  there 
1  shall  see  whoever  goes  in  or  comes  out.  Gad  I 
love  discoveries.  [Exit  Mar. 

SCENE  II. 

Draus,  and  discovers  Charles,  Isabixda, 
and  Patch. 

Isa.  Patch,  look  out  sharp;  have  a  care  of 
dad. 

Patch.  I  warrant  you. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  if  I  may  juds^  your  love  by 
your  coura>:e,  I  ousiht  to  believe  you  sincere;  for 
you  venture  into  the  lion's  den  when  you  come 
to  see  me. 

Cha.  If  vou'd  consent  whilst  the  furious  beast 
is  abroad,  I'd  free  you  from  the  reach  of  his 
paws. 

Isa.  That  would  be  but  to  avoid  one  danger  by 
running  into  another;  like  poor  wretches,  who  fly 
the  burning  ship,  and  meet  their  fate  in  the  wa- 
ter. Come,  come,  Charles;  I  fear,  if  I  consult  my 
reason,  confinement  and  plenty  is  better  than  li- 
bertv  and  starving.  I  know  you  would  make  the 
frolic  pleasing  for  a  little  time,  by  saying  and 
doing  a  world  of  tender  things;  but,  when  our 
small  substance  is  exhausted,  and  a  thousand  re- 
quisites for  life  are  wanting,  Love,  who  rarely 
dwells  with  Poverty,  would  also  fail  us. 

Cha.  Faith,  I  fancy  not ;  methinks  my  heart 
has  laid  up  a  stock  will  last  for  life ;  to  back 
which  I  have  Uiken  a  thousand  pounds  upon  my 


uncle's  estate ;  that  surely  will  support  us  till  one 
of  our  fathers  relent. 

/,s-«.  riiere's  no  trusting  to  that,  my  friend.  I 
doubt  your  father  will  carry  his  humour  to  the 
grave,  and  mine  till  he  sees  me  settled  in  Spain. 

Cha.  And  can  you,  then,  cruelly  resolve  to  stay 
till  that  cursed  Don  arrives,  and  sutler  that  youth, 
beauty,  fire,  and  wit,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  arms 
of  a  dull  Spaniard,  to  be  immured,  anil  forbid 
the  sight  of  any  thing  that's  human  ? 

Isa.  No ;  when  it  comes  to  that  extremity,  and 
no  stratagem  can  relieve  us,  thou  shult  list  for  a 
soldier,  and  I'll  carry  thy  knapsack  after  tiiee. 

Cha.  Bravely  resolved  !  the  worlii  cannot  be 
more  savage  than  our  parents,  and  fortune  gene- 
rally assists  the  bold  ;  therefore  consent  now: 
why  should  we  put  it  to  a  future  hazard  ?  who 
knows  when  \vc  shall  have  another  opportunity? 

Isa.  Oh,  you  have  your  ladder  of  ropes,  1  sup- 
pose, and  the  closet  window  stands  just  where  it 
did;  and  if  you  han't  forg<Jt  to  \'rite  in  charac- 
ters. Patch  will  find  a  way  for  our  assignations. 
Thus  much  of  the  Spanish  contrivance  my  fa- 
ther's se\  erity  has  taught  me,  1  thank  him : 
though  I  hate  the  nation,  I  admire  their  manage- 
ment in  these  affairs. 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch.  Oh,  madam  !  I  see  my  master  coming 
up  the  street. 

Cha.  Oh,  the  devil !  would  I  had  my  ladder 
now  !  I  thought  you  had  not  expected  him  till 
night.  Why,  why,  why,  why,  what  shall  I  do, 
madam  ? 

Isa.  Oh !  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go  that 
way ;  you'll  meet  him  full  in  the  teeth.  Oh,  un- 
lucky moment  ! 

Cha.  'Adsheart!  can  you  shut  me  into  no  cup- 
board, nor  ram  me  into  a  chest,  ha? 

Patch.  Impossible,  sir;  he  searches  every  hole 
in  the  house. 

Isa.  Undone  for  ever  !  if  he  sees  you,  I  shall 
never  see  you  more. 

Patch,  i  have  thought  on  it :  run  you  to  your 
chamber,  madam  ;  and,  sir,  come  you  along  with 
me  ;  I'm  certain  you  may  easily  get  down  from 
the  balcony. 

Cha.  My  life  !  adieu — Lead  on,  guide. 

[Edeunt  Patch  and  C.n\. 

Isa.  Heaven  preserve  him  !  [Exit  Isa. 

SCENE  lU.— Changes  to  the  street. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous,  with  Mari'LOt  behind  him. 

Sir  Jeal.  I  don't  know  what's  the  maticr,  but 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  all  is  not  ritilit  within  ; 
that  fellow's  sauntering  about  my  door,  and  his 
tale  of  a  puppy,  had  the  face  of  a  lie,  methought. 
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By  St  lago,  if  I  should  find  a  man  in  the  house, 
I'd  make  mince-meat  of  him — 

Mar.  Mince-meat !  Ah,  poor  Charles  !  how  I 
sweat  for  thee  !  Egad  he's  old — I  fancy  I  might 
bully  him,  and  make  Charles  have  an  opinion  of 
my  courage.  Egad  I'll  pluck  up,  and  have  a 
touch  with  him. 

Sir  Jeal.  My  own  key  shall  let  me  in  ;  I'll  give 
them  no  warning.  [Feeling for  his  key. 

Mar.  What's  that  you  say,  sir  ? 

[Going  up  to  Sir  Jeal. 

Sir  Jeal,  What's  that  to  you,  sir .? 

[Turns  quick  upon  him. 

Mar.  Yes,  'tis  to  me,  sir ;  for  the  gentleman 
you  threaten  is  a  very  honest  gentleman.  Look 
to't,  for  if  he  comes  not  as  safe  out  of  your  house 
as  he  went  in 

Sir  Jeal.  What,  is  he  in,  then  ? 

Mar.  Yes  sir,  he  is  in  then  ;  and,  I  say,  if  he 
does  not  come  out,  I  have  half  a  dozen  myrmidons 
hard  by,  shall  beat  your  house  about  your  ears. 

Sir  Jeal.  Ah  !  a  combination  to  undo  me — I'll 
myrmidon  you,  ye  dog  you  ! — Thieves  !  thieves  ! 

[Beats  Marplot  all  the  while  he  cries  thieves. 

Mar.  Murder !  murder !  I  was  not  in  your 
house,  sir. 

Enter  Se?-vant. 

Ser.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jeal.  The  matter,  rascal  I  you  have  let  a 
man  into  my  house ;  but  I'll  flea  him  alive.  Fol- 
low me;  I'll  not  leave  a  mousehole  unsearched. 
If  I  find  him,  by  St  lago,  I'll  equip  him  for  the 
opera.  [Exit  Sir  Jeal. 

Mar.  A  deuce  of  his  cane  !  there's  no  trusting 
to  age — What    shall   I   do    to  relieve  Charles  ? 

egad   I'll  raise  the  neighbourhood. Murder  ! 

murder  ! — [Charles  drops  clown  upon  him  from 
the  balcony.^  Charles  !  faith  I'm  glad  to  see 
thee  safe  out,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Cha.  A  pox  of  your  bawling  !  how  the  devil 
came  you  here  ? 

Mar.  Egad  it's  very  well  for  you  that  I  was 
here  ;  I  have  done  you  a  piece  of  service  :  I  told 
the  old  thunderbolt  that  the  gentleman  that  was 
gone  in  was 

Cha.  Was  it  you  that  told  him,  sir  .''  [Laying 
hold  of  him.^  'Sdeath  !  I  could  crush  thee  into 
atoms.  [Exit  Cha. 

Mar.  What !  will  you  choke  me  for  my  kind- 
ness •  Will  my  inquiring  soul  never  leave  search- 
ing i.ito  other  people's  alVairs  till  it  gets  squeezed 
out  of  my  body?  I  dare  not  follow  him  now  for 
my  blood,  he's  in  such  a  passion.  I'll  to  Miran- 
da ;  if  [  can  discover  aught  that  may  oblige  sir 
George,  it  may  be  a  means  to  reconcile  me  again 
to  Charles. 

SirJtal.  [Within.]  Look  about !  search!  find 
him  out ! 

Mar.  Ohj  the  devil !  there's  old  Crabstick 
again  !  [Exit  Mau, 


Enter  Sir  Jealous  and  his  Servants. 

Sir  Jeal.  Are  you  sure  you  have  searched  every 
where } 

Ser.  Yes,  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

Sir  Jeal.  Under  the  beds,  and  over  the  beds  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  and  in  them  too,  but  found  nobody, 
sir. 

Sir  Jeal.  Why,  what  could  this  rogue  mean  ? 

Enter  Isabinda  and  Patch, 
Patch.  Take  courage,  madam;  I  saw  him  safe 
out.  [Aside  to  Isa. 

Isa.  Bless  me  !  what's  the  matter,  sir } 
Sir  Jeal.  You  know   best — Pray,  where's  the 
man  that  was  here  just  now  ? 

Isa.  What  man,  sir?  I  saw  none. 
Patch.  Nor  I,  by  the  trust  you  repose  in  me. 
Do  you  think  I  would  let  a  man  come  within 
these  doors,  when  you  are  absent? 

Sir  Jeal.  Ah,  Patch  !  she  may  be  too  cunning 
for  thy  honesty :  the  very  scout,  that  he  had  set 
to  give  warning,  discovered  it  to  me — and  threat- 
ened me  with  half  a  dozen  myrmidons but  I 

think  I  mauled  the  villain.    These  afflictions  vou 


draw 


upon  me,  mistress 


L'ia.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  'tis  your  own  ridiculous 
humour  draws  you  into  these  vexations,  and  gives 
every  fool  pretence  to  banter  you. 

Sir  Jeal.  No,  'tis  your  idle  conduct,  your  co- 
quettish flirting  into  the  balcony — Oh  !  with  what 
joy  shall  I  resign  thee  into  the  arms  of  Don 
Diego  Babinetto  ! 

Isa.  And  with  what  industry  shall  I  avoid  him ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  Certamly  that  rogue  had  a  message 
from  somebody  or  other,  but,  being  baulked  by 
my  coming,  popped  that  sham  upon  me.  Come 
along,  ye  sots !  let's  see  if  we  can  find  the  dog 
again.     Patch  !  lock  her  up,  d'ye  hear  ? 

[Exit  Sir  Jeal, 

Patch.  Yes,  sir — Ay,  walk  till  your  heels  ache; 
you'll  find  nobody,  I  promise  you. 

Isa.  Who  could  that  scout  be  whom  he  talks 
of? 

Patch.  Nay,  I  can't  imagine,  without  it  was 
Whisper. 

Isa.  Well,  dear  Patch  !  let's  employ  all  our 
thoughts  how  to  escape  this  horrid  Don  Diego ; 
my  very  heart  sinks  at  his  terrible  name. 

Patch.  Fear  not,  madam ;  Don  Carlo  shall  be 
the  man,  or  I'll  lose  the  reputation  of  contriving; 
and  then,  what's  a  chambermaid  good  for  ? 

Isa.  Say'st  thou  so,  my  girl  ?  then 

'  Let  dad  be  jealous,  multiply  his  cares ; 
'  Whilst  love  instructs  me  to  avoid  the  snares, 
'  I'll,  spite  of  all  his  Spanish  caution,  show 
*  How  much  for  love  a  British  maid  can  do.' 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV.— Siu  Fu.vNcis  Gripe's  house. 

Enter  Sin  Trx^cis  and  MruAND.v  meeting. 

Mir.  Well,  Gardy,  how  did  I  ptrfonii  the 
dumb  scene  ? 

Sir  Fran.  To  admiration — Tiion  dear  little 
rogne  !  let  me  buss  thee  for  it -.  nav,  adad  I  will, 
('har<;y,  sonuiz/lc,andtu/7.1c,  and  hu;:  tliee;  [  will, 
i'l'aith.  I  will.  [Huissiiis  and  kissing  her. 

Mir.  Nay,  Gardy,  don't  be  so  lavish.  Who 
would  ride  post  when  the  journev  lasts  for  life? 

Sir  Fran.  Ah  wag,  ah  wai; !  I'll  buss  thee 
again  for  that.  Oh,  I'm  transported  I  When, 
when,  mv  dear,  wilt  thou  convince  the  worUI  of 
tlie  happy  day?  when  shall  we  marry,  ha? 

Mir.  There's  nothing  wanting  but  your  con- 
sent, sir  Francis, 

Sir  Fran,  My  consent!  what  does  mycliarm- 
er  mean  ? 

Mir.  Nay,  'tis  only  a  whim;  but  I'll  have 
every  thing  according  to  form — therefore,  when 
you  sign  an  authentic  paper,  drawn  up  by  an 
able  lawyer,  that  I  have  your  leave  to  manv, 
the  next  day  makes  me  yours,  (nudy. 

Sir  Fran.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  a  whim  indeed  !  why, 
is  it  not  flemonstration  I  give  my  leave,  when  I 
marry  thee? 

Mir.  Not  for  your  reputation,  Gardy ;  the 
malicious  world  will  be  apt  to  say  you  trick  me 
ijito  marriage,  and  so  take  the  merit  from  my 
choice  :  now,  I  will  have  the  act  my  own,  to  let 
tiie  idle  fops  see  how  much  I  prefer  a  man  loaded 
with  years  and  wisdom. 

Sir  Fran.  Humph  !  Prithee  leave  out  years, 
Chargy  ;  I'm  not  so  old,  as  thou  shalt  find.  .Adad 
I'm  young  :  there's  a  caper  for  ye  !  [Jumps. 

]\lir.  Oh,  never  excuse  it ;  why,  I  like  you  the 
better  for  beinsi  old — but  I  shall  suspect  you 
don't  love  me,  if  you  refuse  me  this  formality. 

Sir  Fran.  Not  love  thee,  Chariiy  !  A<hu\  1  do 
Jove  thee  better  than,  than,  than,  better  than — 
what  shall  I  say  ?  egad  better  than  money ;  i'faith 
I  do 

Mir.  That's  false,  I'm  sure.  [Aside]  To  prove 
it,  do  this,  then. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  Chargy,  provided 
I  bring  a  licence  at  the  same  time. 

JMir.  Ay,  and  a  parson,  too,  if  you  please. 
Ila,  ha,  ha  !  I  can't  help  laughing  to  think  how 
all  the  young  coxcombs  about  town  will  be  mor- 
tified when  tlK!y  iiear  of  our  marriasie  ! 

Sir  Fran.  So  they  will,  so  they  will ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir.  Well,  I  fancy  I  shall  be  so  liappy  with 
my  Gardy — 

Sir  Fran.  If  wearing  pearls  and  jewels,  or 
rating  gold,  as  the  old  saying  is,  can  make  thee 
happy,  thou  siialt  he  so,  my  sweetest,  my  lovely, 
my  charming,  my — veiily  I  know  not  what  to 
call  thee. 

il//;-.  You  must  know,  (jiardy,  that  I  am  so 
eager  to  have  this  business  concludt  d,  that  I  have 
employed  my  woman's  brother,  wlio  is  a  lawyer 


in  the  Temple,  to  settle  matters  just  to  your  lik- 
ing. You  are  to  give  your  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage, which  is  to  yourself  you  know  :  but,  mum, 
you  must  take  no  notice  of  that.  So  then  I  will, 
that  is,  with  your  leave,  put  my  writiniis  into  his 
hands  ;  then,  to-morrow,  we  come  sl<ip  upon  them 
with  a  wedding  that  nobody  thought  on,  by  which 
you  seize  me  and  my  estate,  and  1  suppose  make 
a  bout) re  of  your  own  act  anil  deed. 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  but  Chargy,  if 

Mir.  Nay,  (Jardy,   no  ifs Have  I  refused 

tincp  northern  lordri,  two  British  peers,  and  half 
a  score  knights,  to  liave  you  put  in  your  ifs? 

Sir  Fra)i.  So  thou  hast  indeed,  and  I  will 
trust  to  thy  management.     'Od,  I'm  all  of  a  fire ! 

Mir.  'Tis  a  wonder  the  dry  stubble  does  not 
blaze.  {Aside. 

Enter  Marplot. 

Sir  Fran.  IIow  now,  who  sent  for  you,  sir? 
What,  is  the  h\mdred  pound  gone  already  ? 

Mar.  No,  sir;  I  don't  want  money,  now, 
Gardy. 

Sir  Fran.  No,  that's  a  miracle  !  but  there's 
one  thing  you  want  I'-n  sure. 

Mar.  Ay,  what's  that? 

Sir  Fran.  Manners  !  What,  had  I  no  servants 
without  ? 

Mar.  None  that  could  do  my  business,  guar- 
dian, which  is  at  present  with  this  lady. 

]\Ur.  With  me,  Mr  Marplot !  what  is  it,  I  be- 
seech you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  any  thing  that 
relates  to  her  may  be  delivered  to  me. 

Hilar.  I  deny  that. 

2iir.  That's  more  than  I  do,  sir. 

Mar.  indeed,  madam  !  Why,  then,  to  pro- 
ceed :  Fame  says — you  know  best  whether  she 
lies  or  not — that  you  and  my  most  conscionable 
guardian  here  have  designed,  contrived,  plotted, 
ind  as^reed,  to  chouse  a  \  ery  civil,  honest,  honou- 
rable gentleman  out  of  a  hundred  pounds  :  Guil- 
ty or  not  ? 

Alir.  That  I  contrived  it ! 

il/«/-.  Ay,  you — you  said  never  a  word  against 
it;  so  far  you  are  guilty. 

Sir  Fran.  Pray  tell  that  civil,  honest,  honour- 
able gentleman,  that  if  he  has  any  more  such 
sums  to  fool  away,  they  shall  be  received  like  the 
last;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  (housed,  ((uotha  !  Hut  hark  ye, 
let  him  know  at  the  same  time,  tliat  if  he  dare  to 
report  I  tricked  him  of  it,  I  siiall  recommend  a 
lawyer  to  him  shall  shew  him  a  trick  for  twice  as 
much.     D've  hear?  tell  him  that. 

Mar.  So,  and  this  is  the  way  you  use  a  gentle- 
man, and  my  Iriend  ! 

]\lir.  Is  the  wretch  thy  friend  ? 

Mar.  The  wretch  !  look  ye,  madam,  don't  call 
names ;  egad  I  won't  take  it. 

JSLir.  Why,  you  won't  beat  me,  will  vou  ?  Ila^ 
ha! 

Mar.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  no. 
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Sir  Fran.  Sir,  I  f5hall  make  a  servant  shew 
you  out  at  the  window  if  you  are  saucy. 

Mar.  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,  guar- 
dian;  I  design  to  go  out  the  same  v\ay  I  came 
in.  I  would  only  ask  this  lady  one  question ; 
don't  you  think  he's  a  fine  gentleman  .'' 

Sir  Fran.  Who's  a  fine  gentleman.'' 

Mar.  Not  you,  Gardy ;  not  you  !  Don't  you 
think  in  your  soul  that  sir  George  Airy  is  a  very 
fine  gentleman  ? 

Mir.  He  dresses  well. 

Sir  Fran.  Which  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  tailor 
and  valet  de  chambre. 

Mar.  Well !  and  who  is  your  dress  owing  to, 
ha?  There's  a  beau,  ma'am — do  but  look  at  him  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Sirrah ! 

Mir.  And  if  being  a  beau  be  a  proof  of  his 
being  a  fine  gentleman,  he  may  be  so. 

Mar.  lie  may  be  so  !  Why,  ma'am,  the  judi- 
cious part  of  the  world  allow  him  wit,  courage, 
gallantry,  ay,  and  economy,  too ;  thouiiii  I 
think  he  forfeited  that  character,  when  he  tlung 
away  a  hundred  pounds  upon  your  dumb  lady- 
ship. 

Sir  Fran.  Does  that  gall  him  ?  lia,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir.  So,  sir  George,  remaining  in  deep  discon- 
tent, has  sent  you,  his  trusty  squiie,  to  utter  his 
complaint.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  madam ;  and  you,  like  a  cruel  hard- 
hearted Jew,  value  it  no  more — than  I  would 
your  ladysliip,  were  I  sir  George;  you,  you, 
you— — 

Mir.  Oil,  don't  call  names :  I  know  you  love 
to  be  employed,  and  I'll  oblige  you,  and  you 
shall  carry  him  a  message  from  me. 

Mar.  According  as  I  like  it.     What  is  it? 

Mir.  Nay,  a  kind  one,  you  may  be  sure 

First,  tell  him  I   have  chose  this  gentleman,  to 
have  and  to  hold,  and  so  forth. 

[Clapping  her  hand  into  Sir  Francis's. 

Mar.  JNIuch  good  may  do  you  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  the  dear  rogue  !  how  I  dote  on 
her !  [Aside. 

Mir.  And  advise  his  impertinence  to  trouble 
me  no  more,  for  I  prefer  sir  I'rancis  for  a  hus- 
band before  all  the  fops  in  the  universe. 

Mar.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord  !  she's  bewitched, 
that's  certain.  Here's  a  husband  for  eighteen — 
here's  a  titbit  for  a  young  lady — here's  a  shape, 
an  air,  and  a  grace — here's  bones  rattling  in  a 
leathern  bag — [Turning  Sir  Francis  about.] — 
Here's  buckram  and  canvas  to  scrub  you  to  le- 
pentance. 

Sir  Fran.  Sirrah,  my  cane  shall  teach  you  re- 
pentance presently. 

Mar.  Nc,  faith ;  I  have  felt  its  twin  brother 
from  just  such  a  whithered  hand  too  lately. 

Mir.  One  thing  more ;  advise  him  to  keep 
from  the  garden-gate  on  the  left  hand;  for  if  he 
dare  to  saunter  there,  about  the  hour  of  eight,  as 
he  used  to  do,  he  shall  be  saluted  with  a  pistol  or 
a  blunderbuss. 

Vol.  II. 


Sir  Fran.  Oh,  monstrous !  Whv,  Chargy,  did 
he  use  to  come  to  the  garden-gate  ? 

Mir.  The  gardener  described  just  such  another 
man  that  always  watched  his  coming  out,  and 
fain  would  have  bribed  him  for  his  entrance — 
Tell  him  he  shall  find  a  warm  reception  if  he 
comes  this  night. 

Mar.  Pistols  and  blunderbusses  !  Egad !  a 
warm  reception  indeed  !  I  siiall  take  care  to  in- 
form him  of  your  kindness,  and  advise  him  to 
keep  farther  otf. 

Mir.  I  hope  he  will  understand  my  meaning 
better  than  to  follow  your  advice.  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Thou  hast  signed,  sealed,  and 
taken  possession  of  my  heart  for  ever,  Chargy, 
ha,  ha,  ha !  and  for  you,  Mr  Saucebox,  let  me 
have  no  more  of  your  messages,  if  ever  you 
design  to  inherit  your  estate,  gentleman. 

]\Iar.  Why,  there  'tis  now.  Sure  I  shall  be 
out  of  your  clutches  one  day — Well,  Ciuardian,  I 
say  no  more  :  but  if  you  be  not  as  arrant  a 
cuckold  as  e'er  drove  bargain  upon  the  exchange, 
or  paid  attendance  to  a  court,  I  am  the  son  of 
a  whetstone  ;  and  so  your  humble  servant. 

[Going. 

MiTi  Mr  Marplot,  don't  forget  the  message  : 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  Nang,  nang,  nang  !  [Fxit. 

Sir  Fran.  I  am  so  provoked — 'tis  well  he's 
gone. 

Mir.  Oh,  mind  him  not,  Gardy,  but  let's  sign 
articles,  and  then — 

Sir  Fran.  And  then — Adad  I  believe  I  am 
metamorphosed  ;   my  pulse  beats  high,  and  my 

blood  boils,  methinks 

[Ki<ising  and  hugging  her. 

Mir.  Oh,  fie,  Gardy  !  be  not  so  violent:  con- 
sider the  market  lasts  all  the  year. — VVell ;  I'll 
in,  and  see  if  the  lawyer  be  come :  you'll  follow? 

[F^tit. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  to  the  world's  end,  my  dear ! 
Well,  Frank,  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow  in  thy  old 
age,  to  have  such  a  delicate  morsel,  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  in  love  with  thee.  I  shall  be 
the  envy  of  bachelors,  the  glory  of  married  men, 
and  the  wonder  of  the  town.  Some  guardians 
would  be  glad  to  compound  for  part  of  the 
estate  at  dispatching  an  heiress,  but  I  engross  the 
whole.  O  !  inihi  preeteritos  rej'eret  si  Jupiter 
annos.  [Exit. 

SCENE  v.— Changes  to  a  tavern. 

Discovers  Sir  George  and  CnARtES  zcith  zcinc 
before  ihcni,  and  Whisper  waiting. 

Sir  Geo.  Nay,  prithee,  don't  be  grave,  diaries: 
misfortunes  will  happen.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'tis  some 
comfort  to  have  a  companion  in  our  suflerings. 

Cha.  1  am  only  apprehensive  forlsabinda;  her 
fatlier's  humour  "is  implacable  ;  and  how  far  hi>^ 
jealousy   may    transport   him    to   her    undoing, 
shocks  my  soul  to  think. 
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Sir  Geo.  But  since  you  escaped  undiscovoiod 
by  liini,  his  rage  will  quickly  lash  into  a  calm  ; 
never  tear  it. 

C/ui.  But  who  knows  what  that  unlucky  dog, 
JVIarplot,  told  him ;  nor  can  I  imagine  what 
brouiiht  him  hither :  that  fellow  is  ever  doing 
niischief ;  and  yet,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  never 
designs  it.  This  is  some  hhmdering  adventure 
wherein  he  thought  to  shew  his  hiendship,  as  he 
ihIIs  it !  a  curse  on  him  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Then  you  must  forgive  him.  What 
said  he  ? 

C'^fl.  Said  !  nav,  I  had  more  mind  to  cut  his 
throat,  than  to  hear  his  excuses. 

Sir  Geo.  Where  is  he? 

]l7//,s  Sir,  I  saw  him  go  into  sir  Francis  Gripe's 
just  now. 

C/iH.  Oh  !  then  he's  upon  your  business,  sir 
George  :  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  makes  some 
liiistake  there,  too ! 

Sir  Gtu.  Impossible,  without  he  hufts  the  lady 
and  makes  love  to  sir  Francis; 

Enter  Druxcer. 

Druic.  Mr  Marplot  is  below,  gentlemen,  and 
desires  to  know  if  he  may  have  leave  to  wait 
upon  ye. 

Cha.  How  civil  the  rogue  is  when  he  has  done 
a  fault ! 

Sir  Geo.  llo  !  desire  him  to  walk  up.  Prithee, 
Charles,  throw  oft' this  chagrin,  and  be  good  com- 
pany. 

Cliu  Nay,  hang  him,  I'm  not  angry  with  him. 
Whisper,  fetch  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Wimp.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  Whisper. 

Enter  M.\nPLOT. 

Clia.  Do  but  mark  his  sheepish  look,  sir 
George. 

Mur.  Dear  Charles  !  don't  overwhelm  a  man 
already  under  insupportable  aHliction.  I'm  sure 
I  always  intend  to  serve  my  friends;  but  if  my 
HialicHMis  stars  deny  the  happiness,  is  the  taull 
mine  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Never  mind  him,  Mr  Marplot  ; 
lie's  eat  up  with  spleen.  But  tell  me,  what  says 
Miranda.'' 

jliur.  Says  ! — nay,  we  are  all  undone  there, 
too. 

Cha.  I  told  you  so ;  nothing  prospers  that  he 
undertakf'S. 

Mar.  Why,  can  I  helj)  her  having  chose  your 
father  for  better  for  worse.'' 

Cha.  So ;  there's  another  of  Fortune's  strokes. 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  edged  out  of  my  estate  with 
twins  every  yeai",  let  who  will  get  them. 

Sir  Geo.  What !  is  the  woman  really  possess- 
ed ? 

Mar.  Yes,  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction : 
she  railed  at  you  most  prodigiously- 

Sir  Geo.  Thai's  no  ill  sign. 
S 


Enter  Whisim;r,  icith  pen,  inh,  and  paper. 

Mur.  You'd  say  it  was  no  good  sign,  if  you 
knmv  all. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  prithee  ! 

Mur.  Ilark'e,  ^ir  George,  let  me  warn  you  ; 
pursue  your  old  haunt  no  more;  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous. 

[CiiAiii.ES  sits  dozen  to  zeritr. 

Sir  Geo.  i\Iy  old  haunt  !  what  do  you  mean? 

j\Uir.  Why,  in  short,  then,  since  you  will  have 
it,  Miranda  vows,  if  you  dare  approach  the  gar- 
den-gate at  eight  o'clock,  as  you  used,  you  shall 
meet  with  a  warm  ret  cption. 

Sir  Geo.  A  warm  reception  ! 

Mur.  Aye,  a  very  warm  reception — you  shall 
be  sainted  with  a  blunderbuss,  sir.  These  were 
her  very  words  :  nay,  she  bid  me  tell  you  so, 
too. 

Sir  Geo.  I  la  !  the  garden  tiatc  at  eight,  as  I 
used  to  do  !  Theie  uvust  be  meaning  in  this.  Is 
tliere  such  a  gate,  Charles? 

Mar.  Is  there  such  a  gate,  Charles  ? 

Chu.  Yes,  yes;  it  opens  into  the  Park:  I  sup- 
pose her  ladyship  has  made  many  a  scamper 
through  it. 

Sir  Geo.  It  must  be  an  assignation,  then.  Ha ! 
my  heart  springs  for  joy ;  'tis  a  propitious  omen. 
My  dear  ^larplot !  Let  me  embrace  thee ;  thou 
art  my  friend,  my  better  angel. 

JMur.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  George  ? 

Sir  Geo.  No  matter  what  I  mean.  Here,  take 
a  bumper  to  the  garden-gate,  you  dear  rogue 
you  ! 

]\I(ir.  You  have  reason  to  be  transported,  sir 
George  ;  I  have  saved  your  life. 

Sir  Geo.  My  life  !  thou  hast  s^ved  my  soul, 
man.  Charles,  if  thou  dost  not  pledge  this 
health,  may'st  thou  never  taste  the  joys  of  love  ! 

Cha.  Whisper,  be  sure  you  take  care  how  you 
deliver  this. — [Gives  him  the  letter.] — -Bring  me 
the  answer  to  my  lodgings. 

Whis.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Mur.  Whither  does  that  letter  go  ?  Now,  dare 
I  not  ask  for  my  blood — That  follow  knows  more 
secrets  than  I  do. 

[Exit  Whisper. 

Cha.  Now  I'm  for  you. 

Sir  Geo.  To  the  garden-gate  at  the  hour  of 
eight,  Charles  :   along;  huzza! 

Cha.  I  begin  to  conceive  you. 

j\Iar.  Tliat's  more  than  I  do,  egad I'o  the 

garden-gate,  huzza  ! — [Ih-inks.] — But,  I  hope, 
you  design  to  keep  far  enough  ort"  on't,  sir 
(Jcorge  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  aye  ;  never  fear  that ;  she  shall 
see  I  despise  her  frowns;  let  her  use  the  blun- 
derbuss against  the  next  fot)l ;  she  sha'nt  reach 
me  with  the  smoke,  I  warrant  her;  ha,  hn,  ha  ! 

Alar.  Ah,  Charles  !  if  you  could  receive  a  dis- 
apj>ointuient  thus  en  eavalier,  one  should  huv» 
some  comfort  in  being  beat  for  you. 
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Cha.  The  fool  comprehends  nothing. 

Sir  Geo.  Nor  would  I  have  him.  Prithee,  take 
him  along  with  thee. 

Cha.  Enough. 

Sir  Geo.  I  kiss  both  your  hands And  now 

for  the  garden  gate  ! 

Tis  beauty  gives  the  assignation  there, 
And  love  too  powerful  grows  to  admit  of  fear. 
[Exit  Sir  George. 


Cha.  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me. 

Mar.  Shall  I  !  And  are  we  friends,  Charles? 
I  am  glad  of  it. 

Chti.  Come  along. 

[Exit  Sir  Charles. 

Mar.  Egad,  Charles*  askmg  me  to  go  home 
with  him,  gives  me  a  shrewd  suspicion  there's 
more  in  the  garden-gate  than  I  comprehend. — 
Faith,  I'll  give  him  the  drop,  and  away  to  Gar- 
dy's,  and  find  it  out.  [Exit 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  l.—The  outside  of  Sir  Jealous  Traf- 
pick's  house.  Patch  peeping  out  of  the  door. 

Enter  Whisper. 

Whis.  Ha  !  Mrs  Patch,  this  is  a  lucky  minute, 
to  find  you  so  readily ;  my  master  dies  with  im- 
patience. 

Patch.  My  lady  imagined  so ;  and,  by  her  or- 
ders, I  have  heen  scouting  this  hour  in  search  of 
you,  to  inform  you,  that  sir  Jealous  has  invited 
some  friends  to  supper  with  him  to-night,  which 
gives  an  opportunity  to  your  master  to  make  ust- 
of  his  ladder  of  ropes.  The  closet  window  shall 
be  open,  and  Isabinda  ready  to  receive  him.  Bid 
him  come  immediately. 

Whis.  Excellent !  he'll  not  disappoint  her,  I  war- 
rant him.  But  hold,  I  have  a  letter  here,  which 
I'm  to  carry  an  answer  to.  I  cannot  think  what 
language  the  direction  is. 

Patch.  Pho  !  'tis  no  language,  but  a  character 

which  the  lovers  invented  to  avert  discovery 

Ha  !  I  hear  my  old  master  coming  down  stairs  ; 
it  is  impossible  you  should  have  an  answer  : 
away,  and  bid  him  come  himself  for  that.  Be- 
gone !  we're  ruined,  if  you're  seen,  for  he  has 
doubled  his  care  since  the  last  accident. 

Whis.  I  go,  I  go. 

[Exit  Whisper. 

Patch.  There,  go  thou  into  my  pocket. — [Puts 
it  beside,  and  it  falls  dozcn.^ — Now,  I'll  up  the 
back-stairs,  lest  I  meet  him — Well,  a  dexterous 
chambermaid  is  the  ladies'  best  utensil,  I  say. 

[Exit  Patch. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous,  7cith  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
Sir  Jea.  So,  this  is  some  comfort ;  this  tells  me 
that  signior  Don  Diego  Babinetto  is  safely  arri- 
ved.    He  shall  marry  my  daughter  the  minute 

he  comes Ila  !  What's  here  ! [Takes  up 

the  letter  Patch  dropped.] — A  letter  !  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  the  superscription.  I'll 
see  what's  within-side. — [Opens  it.] — Humph — 
'tis  Hebrew,  I  think.  What  can  this  mean  ? — 
There  must  be  some  trick  in  it.  This  was  cer- 
tainly designed  for  my  daughter;  but  I  don't 
know  that  she  can  speak  any  language  but  her 
mother  tongue.      No  matter  for  that ;    this  may 

be  one  of  love's  hieroglyphicks  j    and  I  fancy  I 


saw  Patch's  tail  sweep  by  :  that  wench  may  be  a 
slut,  and,  instead  of  guarding  my  honour,  betray 

it.     I'll   find  it   out,   I'm   resolved Who's 

there  f 

Enter  Servant. 

What  answer  did  you  bring  from  the  gentlemen 
I  sent  you  to  invite  .'' 

Ser.  That  they'd  all  wait  on  yon,  sir,  as  I  told 
you  before ;  but  I  suppose  you  forgot,  sir  .'' 

Sir  Jea.  Did  I  so,  sir?  but  I  sha'nt  forget  to 
break  your  head,  if  any  of  them  come,  sir. 

Set\  Come,  sir  !  Why,  did  not  you  send  me 
to  desire  their  company,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jea.  But  I  send  you  now  to  desire  their  ab- 
sence. .Say,  I  have  something  extraordinary  fal- 
len out,  whicli  calls  me  abroad,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, and  ask  their  pardon  ;  and,  d'ye  hear, 
send  the  butler  to  me. 

Ser,  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Butler. 

Sir  Jea.   If  this  paper  has  a  meaning,  I'll  find 

it Lay   the  cloth  in  my  daughter's  chamber, 

and  bid  the  cook  send  supper  thither,  presently. 

But.  Yes,  sir.  Hey-day  !  What's  the  matter, 
now  ?  [Exit  Butler. 

Sir  Jea.  He  wants  the  eyes  of  Argus,  that  has 
a  young,  handsome  daughter,  in  this  town ;  but 
my  comfort  is,  I  shall  not  be  troubled  long  with 
her.  He,  that  pretends  to  rule  a  girl  once  in  her 
teens,  had  better  be  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and  in  less 
danger. 

For  let  him  do,  or  counsel  all  he  can, 
She  thinks,  and  dreams  of  nothing  else,  but 
man.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Isabinda's  chamber. 

Enter  Isabinda  and  Patch. 

Isa.  Are  you  sure  nobody  saw  you  speak  to 
Whisper? 

Patch.  Yes,  very  sure,  madam  ;  but  I  heard 
sir  Jealous  Cf)ming  down  stairs  ;  so  ciapt  this  let- 
ter into  my  pocket.  [Feels  for  the  letfn 

Isa.  A  letter  !  give  it  mc  quickly. 
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Fiitcli.  Bless  mc  !   What's  become  on't — I'm 

sure  I  put  it [Scare lung  still. 

Isti.  Ib't  possible  that  thou  couldst  be  so  care- 
less ?  Oil,  I'm  uudoiic  for  ever,  it"  it  be  lost. 

Patcli.  I  must  have  dropt  it  upon  the  stairs. — 
But  why  are  you  so  much  alarmed  .''  if  the  worst 
happens  nobody  can  read  it,  madam,  nor  find 
oul  whom  it  was  dcsipied  for. 

Isd.  If  it  falls  into  my  father's  hands,  the  very 
fis;ure  of  a  letter  will  produce  ill  consequences. — 
liun,  and  look  for  it  upon  the  stairs  this  moment. 
Fa  tell.  Nay,  I'm  sure  it  can  be  no  where  else. 
— [As  she  is  going  out  of  the  door,  meets  the  but- 
ler.]— How  now,  what  do  you  want  ? 

lint.  My  master  ordered  me  to  lay  tlie  cloth 
here  for  supper. 

Isa.  Ruined  past  redemption [Aside. 

Patch.  You  mistake,  sure.  What  shall  we 
d.)  ? 

Tsa.  I  thought  he  expected  company  to-nii^ht — 
Oh,  poor  Charles  1    Oh,  unfortunate  Isabinda! 

But.  I  thought  so,  too,  madam ;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  has  altered  his  mind. 

[Lays  the  cloth,  and  exit. 
Isa.  The  letter  is  the  cause.      This  heedless 
action  has  undone  me.     Fly,  and  fasten  the  clo- 
set-window, which  will  f!;ive  Charles  notice  to  re- 
lire.     11a  !  my  father  !  oh,  confusion  ! 

Enter  Sir  Jealous. 
Sir  Jea.  Hold,  hold.  Patch  !    whither  arc  you 
goinc  ?    I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room  till 
after  supper. 

Patch.  Sir,  I  was  going  to  reach  your  easy 
chair — oh,  wretched  accident ! 

.S'(>  Jea.  I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room. 
I  don't  want  my  easy  chair. 

Jsa.  What  will  be  the  event  of  this?      [Aside. 
Sir  Jea.  Hark  ye,  daughter,  do  you  know  this 
hand  ? 

Isa.  As  I  suspected Hand,  do  you  call  it, 

sir?  'tis  some  school-boy's  scrawl. 

Patch.  Oh,  Invention  !  Thou  chambermaid's 
best  friend,  assist  mc  ! 

Sir  Jea.  Arc  you  sure  you  don't  understand 
it  ? 

[Patch  /'cc/s  in  her  bosom,  and  shakes  her 
coats. 
Isa.  Do  you  understand  it,  sir? 
Sir  Jeal.  I  wish  I  did. 

Isa.  'Ihank  Heaven  you  do  not  ! — [Aside?[ — 
Then  I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you  do,  indeed, 
Siir. 

Patch.  Oh  Lord,  Oh  Lord  !  What  have  you 
done,  sir?  Why,  the  paper  is  mine,  I  dropped  it 
out  of  my  bosom. 

[Snatching  it  from  him. 
Sir  Jeal.  Ha!  yours,  mistress? 
ha.  What  does  she  mean  by  owning  it? 
J'atch.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 
Sir  Jeal.  What  is  it  ?  Speak  ! 
Patch.   Yes,  bir,  it  is  a  cl.arm  for  the  tooth- 


ache— I  have  worn  it  these  seven  years  ;  'twas 
iiiven  me  by  an  angel,  for  aught  I  know,  when  I 
was  raving  w ith  the  pain,  for  nobody  knew  from 
wiiencc  he  came,  nor  whither  he  w  ent.  He  charged 
me  never  to  open  it,  lest  some  dire  vengeance 
befell  me  ;  and  Heaven  knows  what  will  be  the 
event.     Oh,  crui'l  misfortune  !  that  I  should  drop 

it,  and  you  should  open  it If  you  had  not 

opened  it 

Isa.  ILxcellent  wench  !  [Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.    Pox  of  your  charms  and  whims  for 

me  !  If  that  be  all,  'tis  well  enough  :  there,  there, 

liurn  it,  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  vengeance  will 

follow. 

Patch.  So,  all's  right  aeain,  thus  far.      [Aside. 

Isa.  I  would  not  lose  Patch  for  the  world 

I'll  take  courage  a  little. — [Aside.] — Is  this  usage 
for  your  daughter,  sir?  iMust  my  virtue  and  con- 
duct be  susjjccted  for  every  trifle  ?  Yon  immure 
me  like  some  dire  offender  here,  and  deny  me  all 
the  recreations  which  my  sex  enjoy,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  and  modesty,  allow;  yet, 
not  content  with  that,  you  make  my  confinement 
more  intolerable  by  your  mistrusts  and  jealou- 
sies. Would  I  were  dead,  so  I  were  free  fron> 
this ! 

Sir  Jeal.  To-morrow  rids  you  of  this  tiresome 
load :  Don  Diego  Babinetto  will  be  here ;  and 
then  my  care  ends,  and  his  begins. 

Isa.  Is  he  ccmie,  then?  Oh,  how  shall  I  avoid 
this  hated  marriage  ! 


Eater  servants  with  supper. 

Sir  Jeal.  Come,  will  you  sit  down  ? 
Isa.  I  cannot  eat,  sir. 

Patch.  No,  I  dare  swear  he  has  given  h.er  sup- 
per enough.     I  wish  I  could  get  into  the  closet. 

[Aside. 
Sir  Jeal.  Well,  if  you  cannot  eat,  then  give  me 
a  song,  whilst  I  do. 

Isa.  I  have  such  a  cold  I  can  scarce  speak,  sir, 
much  less  sing.  How  shall  I  prevent  Charles 
coming  in  ?  [Asidc^ 

Sir  Jeal.  I  In^pe  you  ha\c  the  use  of  your  fin- 
gers, madam.  Play  a  tune  upon  your  spinnet, 
whilst  vour  woman  sings  mc  a  song. 

Patch.  I  am  as  much  out  of  tune  as  my  lady, 
if  he  knew  all.  [Aside. 

Isa.  1  shall  make  excellent  music. 

[Sits  down  to  plaif. 
Patch.  Really,  sir,  I  am  so  frighted  abo\ityour 
opening  this  chanu.  that  I  cannot  remember  one 
song. 

.SV;-  Jeal.  Pish !  Hang  your  chann !  Come, 
come  ;  sine  any  thing. 

Patch.  Yes,"  I'm  likely  to  sing,  truly. — [Js/rfc] 
— lluiiiph,  humph  ;  bless  me  !  I  cannot  raise  my 
voice,  my  heart  pants  so. 

Sir  Jeal.  Why,  what,  docs  your  heart  pant  so, 
that  yon  catmot  play,  neither?  Pray,  what  key 
arc  you  m,  ha  ? 
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Patch.  Ah,  would  the  key  was  turned  on  you 
once !  l^Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  Why  don't  you  sing,  I  say  ? 

Patch.  When  madam  has  put  her  spinnet  in 
tune,  sir ;  humph,  Imniph 

Isa.  I  cannot  play,  sir,  whatever  ails  me. 

\^Risi7}g. 

Sir  Jeal.  Zounds  !  sit  down  and  play  me  a 
tune,  or  I'll  break  the  spinnet  about  your  ears. 

Isa.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

l^Sits  down  and  plai/s. 

Sir  Jeal.  Come,  mistress.  [To  Patch. 

Patch.  Yes,  sir. 

[Sings,  but  horribly  out  of  tunc. 

Sir  Jeal.  Hey,  hey  !  Why,  you  are  a-top  of 
the  house,  and  you  are  down  in  the  cellar  ?  wliat 
IS  the  meaning  of  this  ?  is  it  on  purpose  to  cross 
me,  ha .'' 

Patch.  Pray,  madam,  take  it  a  little  lower ;  I 
cannot  reach  that  note — nor  any  note  I  fear. 

Isa.  Well,  begin — Oh,  Patch,  we  shall  be  dis- 
covered. 

Patch.  1  sink  with  apprehension,  madam 

Humph,  humph — [S/h^s.] 

[Charles  opens  the  closet  door. 

Cha.  Music  and  singing  I 

'Tis  thus  the  bright  celestial  court  above 
Beguiles  the  hours  with  music  and  with  love. 

Death  !  her  father  there  ! — \The  women  shriek  I] 
— Then  I  must  fly —  \_Exit  into  the  closet. 

[Sir  Jealous  7-ises  up  hastily,  seeing  Cha. 
slip  back  into  the  closet. 

Sir  Jeal.  Hell  and  furies  !  A  man  in  the  clo- 
set ! 

Patch.  Ah  !  a  ghost !  a  ghost ! — He  must  not 
enter  the  closet — [Isabinda  throus  herself  dozen 
before  the  closet  door,  as  in  a  suoon.^ 

Sir  Jeal.  The  devil !  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  you, 
I  warrant  vou.  \^Strives  to  get  bi/. 

Patch.  Oh,  hold,  sir!  have  a  care ;  you'll  tread 
upon  my  lady — Who  waits  there  ?  Bring  some 
water.  Oh !  this  comes  of  your  opening  the 
charm.     Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  !  [Weeps  aloud. 

Sir  Jeal.  I'll  charm  you,  housewife.  Here  lies 
the  charm  that  conjured  this  fellow  in,  I'm  sure 
on't.  Come  out,  you  rascal,  do  so.  Zounds ! 
take  her  from  the  door,  or  I'll  spurn  her  from  it, 
and  break  your  neck  down  stairs. 

Isa.  He's  gone;  I  heard  him  leap  down. 

l^Asidc  to  Patch. 

Patch.  Nay,  then,  let  him  enter — Here,  here, 
madam,  smell  to  this ;  come,  give  me  your  hand : 
come  nearer  to  the  window ;  the  air  will  do  you 
good. 

Sir  Jeal.  I  would  :-.he  were  in  her  grave. — 
Where  are  you,  sirrah?  Villain  !  robber  of  my 
honour  !  I'll  pull  you  out  of  your  nest. 

[Goes  into  the  closet. 

Patch.  You'll  be  mistaken,  old  gentleman  ;  the 
bird  is  flown. 


Isa.  I'm  glad  I  have  escaped  so  well ;  I  was 
almost  dead  in  earnest  with  the  fright. 

Re-enter  Sir  Jealous  out  of  the  closet. 

Sir  Jeal.  Whoever  the  dog  were,  he  has  esca- 
ped out  of  the  window,  for  the  sash  is  up  :  but, 
though  he  is  got  out  of  my  reach,  you  are  not. — 
And  first,  Mrs  Pander,  with  your  charms  for  the 
tooth-ache,  get  out  of  my  house  !  go,  troop  !  vet 
hold — stay — I'll  see  you  out  of  my  doors  myself; 
but  I'll  secure  your  charge,  ere  I  go. 

Isa.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Was  she  not  a 
creature  of  your  own  providing.'' 

Sir  Jeal.  She  was  of  the  devil's  providing,  for 
aught  I  know. 

Patch.  What  have  I  done,  sir,  to  merit  your 
displeasure.^ 

Sir  Jeal.  I  don't  know  which  of  you  have  done 
it,  but  you  shall  botli  suffer  for  it,  till  I  can  dis- 
cover whose  guilt  it  is.  Go,  get  in  there  ;  I'll 
move  you  from  this  side  of  the  house. — [Pushes 
IsABiNDA  in  at  the  door,  and  locks  it,  puts  the 
key  in  his  pocket  ] — I'll  keep  the  key  myself;  I'll 
try  what  ghost  can  get  into  that  room  :  and  now, 
forsooth,  I'll  wait  on  you  down  stairs. 

Patch.  Ah,  my  poor  lady  !  Down  stairs,  sir  ! 
But  I  won't  go  out,  sir,  till  I  have  locked  up  my 
clothes. 

Sir  Jeal.  If  thou  wert  as  naked  as  thou  wert 
born,  thou  shouldst  not  stay  to  put  on  a  smock. 
Come  along,  I  say.  When  your  mistress  is  mar- 
ried, you  shall  have  your  rags,   and  every  thing 

that  belongs  to  you  ;  but,  till  then 

[Exit,  pulling  her  out. 

Patch.  Oh,  barbarous  usage  for  nothing  ! 

Re-enter  at  the  lower  end. 

Sir  Jeal.  There,  go,  and  come  no  more  within 
sight  of  my  habitation  these  three  days,  I  charge 
you.  [Slaps  the  door  after  her. 

Patch.  Did  ever  any  body  see  such  an  old 
monster ! 

Enter  Charles. 

Oh,  jMr  Charles  !  Your  affairs  and  mine  arc  in  a« 
ill  posture. 

Cha.  I  am  inured  to  the  frowns  of  fortune ; 
but  what  has  befallen  thee  f 

Patch.  Sir  Jealous,  whose  suspicious  nature  is 
always  on  the  watch,  nay,  even  while  one  eye 
sleeps,  the  other  keeps  centinel,  upon  sight  of 
you,  flew  into  such  a  violent  passion,  that  I  could 
find  no  stratagem  to  appnase  him  ;  but,  in  spile 
of  all  arguments,  he  locked  his  daughter  into  his 
own  apartment,  and  turned  me  out  of  doors. 

Cha.  Ha  !  oli   Isabinda  ! 

Patch.  And  swears  she  shall  see  neither  sun 
nor  moon,  till  she  is  Don  Diego  Babinetto's  wife, 
who  arri\ed  last  night,  and  is  expected  witli  im- 
patience. 

Cha.  He  dies ;  yes,  by  all  the  wrongs  of  love , 
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he  shall :  Here  will  I  plant  myself,  and  through 
jiiv  breast  he  shall  make  his  passage,  if  he  en- 
ters. 

Patch.  A  most  heroic  resolution  !  there  might 
be  ways  found  out  more  to  your  advantage  :  po- 
licy is  often  picfi  rred  to  open  force. 

Cha.  I  apprehend  you  not. 

Patch.  What  think  you  of  personating  this 
SpanianI,  iniposing  upon  the  fatiier,  and  marry- 
ing your  mistress  by  his  own  consent  ? 

Cha.  Say'st  thou  so,  my  angel  ?  !  )h,  could  that 
be  done,  my  life  to  come,  would  be  too  short  to 
recompense  tliee  ■  but  how  can  I  do  that,  when 
I  neither  know  what  ship  he  came  in,  nor  from 
what  part  of  Spain,  who  reconunends  hjiu,  or 
how  attended  ? 

Patch.  I  can  solve  all  this.  He  is  from  Ma- 
drid ;  his  fatlier's  name  Don  Pedro  Questo  Por- 
tento  Babinetto.  Here's  a  letter  of  his  to  sir  Jea- 
lous, which  he  dropt  one  day.  You  understand 
Spanish,  and  the  hand  may  be  counterfeited. — 
You  conceive  me,  sir  ? 

Cha.  My  better  genius  !  Thou  hast  revived  my 
drooping  soul.  I'll  about  it  instantly.  Come  to 
my  lodgings,  and  we'll  concert  matters. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IH. — A  garden-gate  open;  Scentwell 
waiting  within. 

Enter  Sir  George  Airy. 

Sir  Geo.  So,  this  is  the  gate,  and  most  invi- 
tinsily  open.  If  there  should  be  a  blunderbuss 
here,  now,  what  a  dreadful  ditty  would  my  fall 
make  for  fools,  and  what  a  jest  for  the  wits  ! 
how  my  name  would  be  roared  about  the  streets  ! 
Well,  I'll  venture  all. 

Scent.  Hist,  hist!  sir  George  Airy —   [Enters. 

Sir  Geo.  A  female  voice!  thus  far  I'm  safe — 
My  dear  ! 

Scent.  Xo,  I'm  not  your  dear;  but  I'll  con- 
duct you  to  her.  Give  me  your  hand;  you  must 
go  through  many  a  dark  passage  and  dirty  step 
before  you  arrive — 

Sir  Geo.  I  know  I  must,  before  I  arrive  at  pa- 
radise ;  therefore,  be  quick,  my  charming  guide. 

Scent.  For  aught  you  know.  Come,  come, 
your  hand,  and  away. 

Sir  Geo.  Here,  here,  child;  you  can't  be  half 
so  swift  as  my  desires.  [Exeunt. 

^    SCENE  IV.— The  house. 

Enter  Miranda. 

Mir.  Well,  let  me  reason  a  little  with  my  mad 
self.  Now,  don't  I  transgress  all  rules,  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  man  without  the  advice  of  the  grave 
and  wise  r  Hut  then,  a  rigid,  knavish  guardian, 
who  would  iiave  married  me — to  whom  ?  even  to 
his  nauseous  self,  or  notiody.  Sir  (ieorce  is  what 
I  have  tried  in  conversatKjn,  in(|uiied  into  his 
character,  and  am  satisfied  in  both.     I'hen  his 


love  !  Who  would  have  given  a  lumdrcd  pounds 
only  to  have  seen  a  woman  he  had  not  intinitely 
loved  ?  So  I  find  my  liking  hini  has  furnished  me 
with  argumenls  enough  of  his  side;  and  now, 
the  only  doubt  remains  whether  he  will  come  or 
no. 

Enter  Scentwei.l  and  Sir  George. 

Scent.  That's  resolved,  madam  ;  for  here's  the 
knii:lit.  [Exit  Scestwell. 

Sir  Geo.  And  do  I  once  more  behold  that 
lovely  object,  whose  idea  fills  my  mind,  and  forms 
my  pleasing  dreams ! 

AJir.   What,  begiiming  again  in  heroicks  ! 

Sir  (reorge,  don't  you  remember  how  little  fruit 
your  last  prodigal  oration  produced }  Not  one 
bare  single  word  in  answer. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha !  the  voice  of  my  incognita  ! — 
Why  (lid  you  take  ten  thousand  ways  to  capti- 
vate a  heart  your  eyes  alone  had  vanquished.' 

iliiV.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  these  flights;  for 
our  time's  but  shf)rt,  and  we  nuist  fall  to  busi- 
ness. Do  you  think  we  can  agree  on  that  same 
terrible  bugbear,  matrimony,  without  heartily  re- 
penting on  both  sides.' 

Sir  Geo.  It  has  been  my  wish  since  first  my 
longing  eyes  beheld  you. 

Mir.  And  your  happy  ears  drank  in  the  plea- 
sing news  I  had  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Sir  Geo.  Unkind  !  did  I  not  otVer  you,  in  those 
purchased  minutes,  to  run  the  risk  of  your  for- 
tune, so  yon  would  but  secure  that  lovely  person 
to  inv  arms .'' 

Mir.  \\  ell,  if  you  have  such  love  and  tender- 
ness, since  our  wooing  has  been  siiort,  pray  re- 
serve it  for  oiu'  future  days,  to  let  the  world  see 
we  are  lovers  after  wedlock ;  'twill  be  a  no- 
velty. 

Sir  Geo.  Haste  then,  and  let  us  tie  the  knot, 
and  prove  the  envied  pair 

Mir.  Hold,  not  so  fast ;  1  have  provided  bet- 
ter than  to  venture  on  dangerous  experiments 
headlong My  guardian,  trusting  to  my  dis- 
sembled love,  has  given  up  my  fortune  to  my  own 
disposal,  but  with  this  y)ro\iso,  that  he  to-mor- 
row morning  weds  me.  He  is  now  gone  to  Doc- 
tors Commons  for  a  licence. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha  !  a  licence  ! 

Mir.  But  I  ha\e  planted  emissaries  that  infal- 
libly take  him  down  to  Epsom,  under  a  pretence, 
that  a  brother  usurer  of  his  is  to  make  him  Jiis 
executor,  a  thing  on  earth  he  co\cts. 

Sir  Geo.  'Tis  his  known  character. 

Mir.  Now  my  instruments  confirm  him  this 
man  is  dying,  and  he  sends  me  word  he  goes  this 
minute.  It  must  be  ti>-morrow  ere  he  can  be 
undeceived  :  that  time  is  ours. 

Sir  Geo.  I,et  us  improve  it  then,  and  settle  on 
our  coming  years  endless,  endless  happiness  ! 

Mir.  I  dare  not  stir  till  I  hear  he's  on  the  road 

then  I  and  my  writings,   the  most  material 

point,  are  soon  removed. 
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Sir  Geo.  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  :  if  it  lies 
in  your  power,  you  would  be  a  friend  to  poor 
Charles ;  though  the  son  of  this  tenacious  man, 
lie  is  as  free  from  all  his  vices  as  nature  and  a 
good  education  can  make  him  ;  and  what  now  I 
liave  vanity  enough  to  hope  will  induce  you,  he  is 
the  man  on  earth  I  love. 

Mir.  I  never  was  his  enemy,  and  only  put  it 
on  as  it  helped  my  designs  on  his  father.  If  his 
uncle's  estate  ought  to  be  in  his  possession,  which 
I  shrewdly  suspect,  I  may  do  him  a  singular  piece 
of  service. 

Sir  Geo.  You  are  all  goodness. 

Enter  Scentwell. 

Sce7it.  Oh,  madam  !  my  master  and  Mr  Mar- 
plot are  just  coming  into  the  house. 

Mir.  Undone,  undone  !  if  he  finds  you  here  in 
this  crisis  all  my  plots  are  unravelled. 

Sir  Geo.  What  shall  I  do?  can't  I  get  back 
into  the  garden  ? 

Scetit.  O  no  !  he  comes  up  those  stairs. 

Mir.  Here,  here,  here  !  can  you  condescend  to 
stand  behind  this  chimney-board,  sir  George.? 

Sir  Geo.  Any  where,  any  where,  dear  madam  ! 
without  ceremony. 

Scent.  Come,  come,  sir ;  lie  close 

[They  put  him  behind  the  chimneij  board. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  ant/ Marplot;  Sir  Fran- 
cis peeling  an  orange. 

Sir  Fran.  I  could  not  go,  though  'tis  upon  life 
and  death,  without  taking  leave  of  dear  Chargy. 
Besides,  this  fellow  buzzed  into  my  ears,  that  thou 
might'st  be  so  desperate  as  to  shoot  that  wild 
rake  which  haunts  the  garden-gate,  and  that 
would  bring  us  into  trouble,  dear 

Mir.  So,  Marplot  brought  you  back  then  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  I  brought  him  back. 

Mir,  I'm  obliged  to  him  for  that,  I'm  sure. 

\^Frotimi?ig  at  Marplot  aside. 

Alar.  By  her  looks  she  means  she's  not  obliged 
to  me.  I  have  done  some  mischief  now,  but  what, 
I  can't  imagine. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  Chargy,  I  have  had  three 
messengers  to  come  to  Epsom,  to  my  neighbour 
Squeezum's,  vvho,  for  all  his  vast  riches,  is  depart- 
ing. [Stghs. 

Mar.  Ay,  see  what  all  you  usurers  nmst  come 
to. 

Sir  Fran.  Peace,  you  young  knave  !  Some 
forty  years  hence  I  may  think  oii't — But,  Chargy, 
I'll  be  with  thee  to-morrow  before  those  pretty 
eyes  are  open;  I  will,  I  will,  Chargy;  I'll  rouse 
you,  i'faith — Here,  Mrs  Scentwell,  lift  up  your 
lady's  chimney-board,  that  I  may  throw  my  peel 
in,  and  not  litter  her  chamber. 

Mir.  Oh  my  stars  !  what  will  become  of  us 
now  ? 

Scent.  Oil,  pray,  sir,  give  it  me ;  I  love  it  above 
all  things  in  nature ;  indeed  I  do. 


Sir  Fran.  No,  no,  hussy;  you  have  the  green 
pip  already;  I'll  have  no  apothecary's  bills. 

[Goes  touardx  the  chimney. 

Mir.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  dear  Gardy  !  I  have  a, 
a,  a,  a,  a,  monkey  shut  up  there  ;  and  if  you  open 
it  before  the  man  comes  that  is  to  tame  it,  'tis  so 
wild  'twill  break  all  my  china,  or  get  away,  and 
that  would  break  my  heart ;  for  I'm  fond  on't  to 
distraction — next  thee,  dear  Gardy  ! 

[In  ujiattering  tone. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  well,  Chargy,  I  won't  open  it; 
she  shall  have  her  monkey,  poor  rogue  !  Here, 
throw  this  peel  out  of  the  window. 

[Exit  Scent. 

Mar.  A  monkey  !  dear  madam,  let  me  see  it; 
I  can  tame  a  monkey  as  weil  as  the  best  of  them 
all.  Oh,  how  I  love  the  little  miniatures  of  man  ! 

Mir.  Be  quiet,  mischief!  and  stand  farther 
from  the  chinmey You  shall  not  see  my  mon- 
key— why  sure —  [Striving  icith  him. 

Mar.  For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  madam  !  let  me 
but  peep,  to  see  if  it  be  as  pretty  as  lady  Fiddle 
Faddle's.     Has  it  got  a  chain .-' 

Mir.  Not  yet,  but  I  design  it  one  shall  last  its 

lifetime.     Nay,  you  shall   not  see  it. Look, 

Gardy,  how  he  teazes  me  ! 

Sir  Fran.  [Getting  between  him  and  the  chim~ 
«ey.]  Sirrah,  sirrah,  let  my  Chargy 's  monkey 
alone,  or  bamboo  shall  fly  about  your  ears. 
What !  is  there  no  dealing  with  you. 

Mar.  Pugh,  pox  of  the  uKjnkey  !  here's  a  rout  ? 
I  wish  he  may  rival  you. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  they  have  put  two  more  horses  tr> 
the  coach,  as  you  ordered,  and  'tis  ready  at  the 
door. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  executor ; 
better  for  thee,  jewel.  B'ye,  Chargy ;  one  buss  ! 
— I'm  glad  thou  hast  got  a  monkey  to  divert  thee 
a  little. 

Mir.  Thank'e,  dear  Gardy  ! — Nay,  I'll  see  you 
to  the  coach. 

Sir  Fran.  That's  kind,  adad  ! 

Mir.  Come  along,  impertinence. 

[To  Marplot.- 

]\lar.  [Stepping  back.]  Egad,  I  will  see  the 
monkey  now.  [Lifts  up  the  board,  and  discoz'ers 
Sir  George.]  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !  Thieves  ! 
thieves  !  nunder  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Damn  ye,  you  unlucky  dog !  'tis  I, 
Which  way  shall  I  get  out?  Shew  me  instantly, 
or  I'll  cut  your  throat. 

Mar.  Undone,  undone  !  At  that  door  there. 
But  hold,  hold  ;  break  that  china,  and— I'll  bring 
you  off. 

[He  runs  off  at  the  corner,  and  throus  down 
some  c/iina.] 

Re-enter  Sir  Francis,  Miranda,  and  Scent- 
well. 
Sir  Fran.  Mercy  on  mc  !  what's  the  matter  ? 
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Mir.  O,  you  toad  !  wlmt  liave  you  done  ? 

Mar,  No  i^rcat  luirin ;  I  bea;  of  you  to  forgive 
me :  Lon;j;ina;  to  see  the  monkey,  I  did  but  just 
r;iise  up  tlie  board,  and  it  flew  over  my  slioulder>, 
scratclied  all  my  lace,  broke  yon  china,  and 
>\hibkc(i  out  of  the  window. 

Sir  Fran.  Where,  where  is  it,  sirrah  ? 

j\lur.  There,  there,  sir  Francis,  upon  your 
neiiiihbour  Parinazan's  pantiles. 

Sir  Fran.  Was  ever  such  an  unlucky  rosjue  ! 
Sirrah,  I  forbid  you  my  house.  Call  the  servants 
to  get  the  monkey  again.  Pug,  Pug,  Pug !  I 
would  slay  myself  to  look  for  it,  but  that  you 
know  my  earnest  business. 

Scent.  Oil,  my  lady  will  be  best  to  lure  it 
hack :  all  them  creatures  love  my  lady  extreme- 

Mir.  Go,  go,  dear  Gardy  !  I  hope  I  shall  re- 
cover it. 

Sir  Fran.  B'ye,  b'ye,  dearce  !  Ah,  mischief! 
how  you  look  now  !  B'ye,  b'ye. 

[Exit  Sir  Fran. 

Alir.  Scentwcll,  see  him  in  the  coach,  and 
bring  me  word. 

Scent.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit  Scent. 

Mir.  So,  sir,  you  have  done  your  friend  a 
signal  piece  of  scr\  ice,  I  su])pose  ? 

^lar.  Why,  look  you,  madam,  if  I  have  com- 
mitted a  fault,  thank  yourself;  no  man  is  more 
serviceable  when  I  am  let  into  a  secret,  and  none 
more  unlucky  at  tinding  it  out.  Who  could  di- 
^  ine  your  meaning  ?  when  you  talked  of  a  blun- 
derbuss, who  thought  of  a  rende/.vous  ?  and  when 
you  talked  of  a  monkey,  who  the  devil  dreamt  of 
sir  George  ? 

Mir.  A  sign  you  converse  but  little  with  our 
sex,  when  you  can't  reconcile  contradictions. 

Enter  Scentwei.i.. 

Scent.  He's  gone,  madam,  as  fast  as  the  coach 
and  six  can  carry  him 

Enter  Siu  GEoncE. 

Sir  Geo.  Then  I  may  appear. 

Mar.  Here's  Pug,  ma'am — Dear  sir  George! 
make  my  peace.  On  my  soul  I  never  took  you 
for  a  monkey  before  ! 

Sir  Geo.  I  dare  swarc  thou  didst  not.  ^ladam, 
I  beg  you  to  forgive  him. 

Mir.  Well,  sir  George,  if  he  can  be  secret. 

Mar.  'Odsheart,  madam  !  I'm  as  secret  as  a 
priest,  when  trusted. 

Sir  Gee.  Why,  'tis  with  a  priest  our  business 
is  at  present. 

Scent.  iMadam,  here's  Mrs  Isabinda's  woman 
to  wait  on  you. 

J\['r.  Bring  her  up. 


Enter  Patch. 

How  do  ye,  Mrs  Patch  ?  W  hat  news  from  your  lady  ? 
Patch.  That's   for  your    private   ear,  mailani. 
Sir  George,   there's    a  friend    of  your's  has  an 
urgent  occasion  for  your  assistance. 
Sir  Geo.  His  name  ? 
Patch.  Charles. 

Mar.  Ha  !  then  there's  something  a-foot  that 
I  know  nothing  of.  I'll  wait  on  you,  sir  George. 
Sir  Geo.  A  third  person  may  not  be  proper, 
perhaps.  As  soon  as  I  have  dispatched  my  own 
atfairs,  1  am  at  his  ser\ice.  I'll  send  my  servant 
to  tell  him  I'll  wait  on  him  in  half  an  hour. 

Mir.  How  came  you  employed  in  this  mes- 
sage, Mrs  Patch  ? 

Patch.  Want  of  business,  madam  ;  I  am 
discharged  by  my  master,  but  hope  to  serve  my 
lady  still. 

Mir.  How  !  discharged  !  you  must  tell  me  the 
whole  story  within. 

Patch.  With  all  my  heart,  madam. 
Mar.  Tell  it  here,  Mrs  Patch.     Pish,  Pox  !  I 
wish  1  were  fairly  out  of  the  house.     I  fmd  mar- 
riage is  the  end  of  this  secret;  and   now  I   am 
half  mad  to  know  what  Charles  wants  him  for. 

[Aside. 
Sir  Geo.  Madam,  I'm  doubly  pressed  by  love 
and    friendship.      This  exigence  admits    of    no 
delay.     Shall  wc  make  ^Marplot  of  the  party? 

]\Iir.  If  you'll  run  the  hazard,  sir  George;  I 
believe  he  means  well. 

JMar.  Nay,  nay ;  for  my  part,  I  desire  to  be  let 
into  nothing ;  I'll  be  gone ;  therefore,  pray  don't 
mistrust  me.  [Goini^. 

Sir  Geo.  So,  now  he  has  a  mind  to  be  gone  to 
Charles :  but  not  knowing  what  affairs  he  may 
have  upon  his  hands  at  present — I'm  resolved  he 
shan't  stir.  No,  Mr  Marplot,  you  must  not  leave 
us  ;  we  want  a  third  person. 

[Takes  hold  of  him. 
Mar.  I  never  had  more  mind   to  be  gone   in 
my  life. 

Mir.  Come  along,  then  ;  if  we  fail  in  the  voy- 
age, thank  yom-self  for  taking  this  ill-starred 
gentleman  on  board. 

Sir  Geo.  That  vessel  ne'er  can   unsuccessful 

prove, 

WhAsc  freight  is  beauty,  and  wjiose  pilot's  love. 

[Exit  Sir  (George  and  Miranda. 

Mar.  Tyty  ti,  tyty  ti.  [Steals  off' the  other  icay. 

Re-enter  Sir  George. 

Sir  Geo.  Marplot !  Marplot ! 

Mar.  [Fjntering.^  Here  !  I  was  coming,  sir 
George.  Lord,  can't  you  let  one  tic  up  one's 
garter .'  [Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Miraxda,  Patch,  and  Scentwell. 

Mir.  Well,  Patch,  I  have  done  a  strange  boM 
tiling;  ray  fate  is  determined,  and  expectation  is 
no  more.  Now,  to  avoid  the  impertinence  and 
roguery  of  an  old  man,  I  have  thrown  myself 
into  the  extravagance  of  a  young  one  :  if  iie 
should  despise,  slight,  or  use  me  ill,  there's  no 
remedy  from  a  husband  but  the  grave ;  and  that's 
a  terrible  sanctuary  to  one  of  my  age  and  con- 
stitution. 

Patch.  O  !  fear  not,  madam  ;  you'll  find  your 
account  in  sir  George  Airy ;  it  is  impossible  a 
man  of  sense  should  use  a  woman  ill,  endued  with 
beauty,  wit,  and  fortune.  It  must  be  the  lady's 
fault,  if  she  does  not  wear  the  uiifashicjiiablc  name 
of  wife  easy,  when  nothing  but  complaisance  and 
good  humour  is  requisite  on  cither  side  to  make 
them  happv. 

Alir.  I  l(;ng  till  I  am  out  of  this  house,  lest 
any  accident  sliould  bring  my  guardian  back. 
Scentwell,  put  my  best  jewels  into  the  little 
casket,  slip  them  into  thy  pocket,  and  let  us 
march  off  to  sir  Jealous's. 

Scent.  It  shall  be  done,  madam.  [Exit  Scent. 

Patch.  Sir  George  will  be  impatient,  madam. 
If  their  plot  succeeds,  we  shall  be  well  received  ; 
if  not,  he  will  be  able  to  protect  us.  Besides,  1 
long  to  know  how  my  young  lady  fares. 

j\Iir.  Farewell  old  ]Mammon,  and  thy  detested 
walls  !  'Twill  be  no  more  sweet  sir  Francis  !  I 
shall  be  compelled  the  ii.iious  task  of  dissembling 
no  longer  to  get  iny  own,  and  coax  him  with  the 
wheedling  names  of  my  precious,  my  dear,  dear 
Gardy  !  O  Heavens  ! 

Enter  Sir  Francis  behind. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  my  sweet  Chargy  !  don't  be 
frighted  •  [She  sturtii]  but  thy  poor  Gardy  has 
been  abused,  cheated,  fooled,  betrayed  ;  but  no- 
body knows  by  whom. 

Mir.  Undone,  past  redemption  !  [Aside^. 

Sir  Fran.  What  !  won't  you  speak  to  me, 
Chargy  ? 

Mir.  I  am  so  surprised  with  joy  to  see  you,  I 
know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  Fran.  Poor  dear  girl !  But  do  you  knov 
that  my  son,  or  some  such  rogue,  to  rob  or  mur- 
der me,  or  both,  contrived  this  journey  .■'  for,  up- 
on the  road,  I  met  my  neighbour  Squeezum  well, 
and  coming  tcj  town. 

Mir.  Good  lack  !  good  lack  !  svliat  tricks  are 
there  in  this  world  ! 

Enter  Scentwell,  u'ith  a  diamond  necklace  in 
her  hand,  not  seeing  Sir  Francis. 

Scent.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  tie  this  necklace 
on,  for  I  can't  get  into  the — [Seeing  Sin  Francis. 

Vol.  11. 


Mir.  The  wench  is  a  fool,  I  think  !  could  you 
not  have  carried  it  to  be  mended  without  putting 
it  in  the  box .? 

Sir  Fran.  What's  the  matter? 

jMir.  Only,  dearee !  I  bid  her,  I  bid  her — > 

Your  ill  usage  has  put  every  thing  out  of  my 
head.  But  won't  you  go,  Gardy,  and  find  out 
these  fellows,  and  have  them  punished? — and, 
and • 

Sir  Fran.  Where  should  I  look  for  them, 
child  ?  no,  I'll  sit  me  down  contented  with  my 
safety,  nor  stir  out  of  my  own  doors  till  I  go 
with  thee  to  a  parson. 

Alir.  [Aside.]  If  he  goes  into  his  closet  I  am 
ruined.  Oh  bless  me  !  in  this  frighr  I  had  forgot 
Mrs  Patch. 

Patch.  Aye,  madam ;  and  I  stay  for  your 
speedy  answer. 

Mir.  [Aside.]  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  house. 
Now,  assist  me,  Fortune  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Mrs  Patch  !  I  profess  I  did  not  see 
you  :  how  dost  thou  do,  Mrs  Patch  ?  \\  ell,  don't 
you  repent  leaving  my  Chargy  ? 

Patch.  Yes,  every  body  must  love  her — but  I 

come   now Madam,   what  did  I  come   for  ? 

my  in\ention  is  at  the  last  ebb. 

[Aside  to  Miranda. 

Sir  Fran,  Nay,  never  whisper;   tell  me. 

Mir.  She  came,  dear  Gardy  !  to  invite  me  to 
her  lady's  uedding,  and  you  shall  go  with  me, 
Gardy  ;  'tis  to  be  done  this  moment,  to  a  Spa- 
nish merchant.  Old  sir  Jealous  keeps  on  his 
humour ;  ths  first  minute  he  sees  her,  the  next  he 
marries  her. 

Sir  Fran.  Ila,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I'd  go,  if  I  thought 
the  sight  of  matrimony  would  tempt  Chargy  to 
perform  her  promise.  There  was  a  smile !  there 
was  a  consenting  look,  with  those  pretty  twMik- 
lers,  wordi  a  million  !  Ods-precious  !  I  am  hap- 
pier than  the  Great  Mogul,  the  emperor  of  Chi- 
na, or  all  the  potentates  that  are  not  in  wars. — 
Speak,  confirm  it,  make  me  leap  out  of  my  skin ! 

Mir.  When  one  has  resolved,  'tis  in  vain  to 
stand  shilly-shally.  If  ever  I  marry,  positively 
this  is  my  wedding-day. 

Sir  Fran.  Oh  !  Inppy,  happy  man  !  Verily  I 
will  beget  a  son  the  first  night  shall  disinherit  that 
dog,  Charles.  I  have  estate  enough  to  purchase 
a  barony,  and  be  the  immortalizing  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  the  Gripes. 

hfir.  Come,  then,  Gardy ;  give  me  tliy  hand  ; 
let's  to  this  house  of  Hymen. 

My  choice  is  lixcd,  let  sjood  or  ill  betide. 

Sir  Fran.  The  jovful  bridegroom  I, 

Mir.  And  I  the  happy  bride.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous,  meeting  a  Servant. 
Sen:  Sir,  here's  a  couple  of  gentlemen  inquire 
t5  Y 
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for  vou ;  one  of  them  calls  himself  Signior  Diego 
Babinctto. 

Sir  Jtal.  Ila  !  Siiinior  Rabiiietto  !  admit  them 
instantly — jovful  minute!  I'll  have  my  daughter 
married  to-night. 

Enter  Charles  in  a  Spanish  habit,  with  Sir 
George,  dressed  like  u  me/chant. 

Senhor,  bcso  las  manos :  vuestra  merccd  cs  muy 
bicn  venido  en  esta  ticrra. 

Cha.  Senhor,  soy  muy  humildc,  y  muy  obliga- 
do  crvado  do  vuestra  merced  :  mi  padre  embia 
a  vuestra  merced,  los  mas  profondus  de  sus  res- 
petos ;  y  a  commissionado  este  mcrcadel  Ingles, 
de  concluyr  un  nepucio,  que  me  haze  el  mas  di- 
choss  h(jmbrc  del  mundo,  luiziendo  me  su  yerno. 

Sir  Jcal.  I  am  glad  on't,  for  I  find  I  have  lost 
much  of  my  Spanish.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  hum- 
ble servant.  Signior  Don  Diego  Babinetto  has 
informed  me  that  you  are  commissioned  by  signi- 
or Don  Pedro,  &c.  his  worthy  father 

Sir  Geo.  To  see  an  affair  of  marriage  con- 
summated between  a  daughter  of  your's  and  sig- 
nior Diego  Babinetto  his  son  here.  True,  sir, 
such  a  trust  is  reposed  in  me,  as  that  letter  will 
infornj  you.  I  liope,  'twill  pass  upon  him. — 
l^Asidc]  [Gi'ces  him  a  letter. 

Sir  Jeal.  Aye,  'tis  his  hand.        [Seews  to  read. 

Sir  Geo.  Good ;  you  have  counterfeited  to  a 
nicety,  Charles.  [Aside  to  Charifs. 

C/ia.  If  the  whole  plot  succeeds  as  well,  I'm 
happy. 

Sir  Jeal.  Sir,  I  find  by  this  that  you  are  a  man 
of  honour  and  probity  ;  I  think,  sir,  he  calls  you 
Meanwcll.? 

Sir  Geo.  Meanwell  is  my  name,  sir. 

Sir  Jeal.  A  very  good  name,  and  very  signi- 
ficant. 

Cha.  Yes,  faith,  if  he  knew  all.  [Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  For,  to  mean  well,  is  to  be  honest ; 
and  to  he  honest,  is  the  virtue  of  a  friend  ;  and  a 
friend  is  the  delight  and  support  of  human  soci- 
ety. 

Sir  Geo.  You  shall  find  that  I'll  discharge  the 
part  of  a  friend  in  what  I  have  undertaken,  sir 
Jealous. 

Cha.  But  little  does  he  think  to  whom.  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Therefore,  sir,  I  must  entreat  the 
presence  of  your  fair  daughter,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  your  chaplain  ;  for  signior  Dnu  Pedro 
strictly  enjoined  me  to  sec  the  marriage  rites 
performed  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive,  to  avoid 
the  accidental  overtures  of  Venus. 

Sir  Jeal.  Overtures  of  \'enus  ! 

Sir  Geo  Aye,  sir;  that  is,  those  little  hawk- 
inu  females  that  traverse  the  Park  and  the  play- 
house to  put  olf  their  damascd  ware — they  fasten 
upon  foreigners  like  Ieeclie>,  anri  watch  their  ar- 
rival as  carefully  as  the  Kentish  men  do  a  ship- 
wreck :  I  warrant  you  they  ha\e  lieard  of  him 
already. 


Sir  Jeal.  Nay,  I  know  this  town  swarms  with 
them. 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  and  then  you  know  the  Spa- 
niards are  naturally  amorous,  but  very  constant; 
the  first  face  fixes  them  ;  and  it  may  be  very 
dangerous  to  let  him  ramble  ere  he  is  tied. 

Cha.  Well  hinted. 

Sir  Jeal.  Pat  to  my  purpose  !  Well,  sir,  there 
is  but  one  thing  more,  and  they  shall  be  married 
instantly. 

Cha.  Pray  Heaven,  that  one  thing  more  don't 
spoil  all  !  [Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  Don  Pedro  writ  me  word,  in  his  last 
but  one,  that  he  designed  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand crowns,  by  way  of  jointure,  fjr  my  daughter ; 
and  that  it  should  be  paid  into  my  hand  upou 
the  day  of  marria<:e 

Cha.  Oh,  the  devil  !  [Aside. 

Sir  Jral.  In  order  to  lodge  it  in  some  of  our 
funds,  in  case  she  should  become  a  widow,  and 
return  for  England 

Sir  Geo.  Pox  on't,  this  is  an  unlucky  turn  ! — 
What  shall  I  say  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  And  he  does  not  mention  one  word 
of  it  in  tills  letter. 

Cha.  I  don't  know  how  he  should.  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Humph!  True,  sir  .Jealous,  he  told 
me  such  a  thing,  but,  but,  but,  but — he,  he,  he — 
he  did  not  imagine  that  you  would  insist  upon 
the  very  day ;  for,  for,  for,  for  money,  you 
know,  is  dangerous  returning  by  sea,  an,  an,  an, 
an 

Cha.  Zounds  !  say  we  have  brought  it  in  com- 
modities. [Aside  toSm  George. 

Sir  Geo.  And  so,  sir,  he  has  sent  it  in  mer- 
chandize, tobacco,  sugars,  spices,  lemons,  and  so 
forth,  which  shall  be  turned  into  money  with  all 
expedition:  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  if  you  please 
to  accept  of  mv  bond  for  performance 

Sir  Jeal.  It  is  enough,  sir;  I  am  so  pleased 
with  the  countenance  of  signior  Diego,  and  the 
harmony  of  your  name,  that  I'll  take  your  word, 
and  will  fetch  my  daughter  this  moment.  With- 
in there. 

Enter  Servant. 

Desire  ^Ir  Tackura,  my  neighbour's  chaplain,  to 
walk  hither. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  Jeal.  Gentlemen,  I'll  return  in  an  instant. 

[Frit. 

Cha.  Wonrlrous  well  !  let  me  embrace  thee. 

Sir  Geo.  Egad,  that  five  thousand  crowns  had 
like  to  have  ruined  the  plot. 

Cha.  But  that's  over;  and  if  Fortune  throws 
no  other  rubs  in  our  way 

Sir  Geo.  Thou'lt carry  the  prize But  hist! 

here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sfr  Jealot's,  drapgini:  in  Tsabinda. 
Sir  Jeal.  Come  along,  you  stubborn  baggage 
you  !  come  along. 
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Isa.  Oh  !  hear  me,  sir ;  hear  me  but  speak 
one  word  : 

Do  not  destroy  my  everlasting  peace  ; 
My  soul  abhors  this  Spaniard  you  have  chose, 
Nor  can  I  wed  him  without  being  curst. 

Sir  Jeal.  How's  that ! 

Isa.  Let  this  posture  move  your  tender  na- 
ture. [Kneels. 
For  ever  will  I  bans;  upon  these  knees, 
Nor  loose  my  liands,  till  you  cut  off"  my  hold, 
If  you  refuse  to  hear  me,  sir. 

Cha.  Oh!  that  I  could  discover  myself  to  her ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Have  a  care  what  you  do :  you  had 
better  trust  to  his  obstinacy.  [Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  perverse 
slut  ?  Off,  I  say.  i\Ir  Meanwell,  pray  help  me  a 
little. 

Sir  Geo.  Rise,  madam,  and  do  not  disoblige 
your  father,  who  has  provided  a  husband  worthy 
of  you;  one  that  will  love  you  equal  with  his  soul, 
and  one  that  you  will  love,  when  once  you  know 
him. 

Isa.  Oh  !  never,  never  ! 
Could  I  suspect  that  falsehood  in  my  heart, 
I  would  this  moment  tear  it  from  my  breast. 
And  straight  present  him  with  the   treacherous 
part. 

Cha.  Oh  !  my  charming,  faithful  dear  ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  Falsehood  !  why,  who  the  devil  are 
you  in  love  with  ?  Don't  provoke  me  ;  for,  by  8t 
lago,  I  shall  beat  you,  housewife. 

C/ia.  Heaven  forbid  !  for  I  shall  infallibly  dis- 
cover myself  if  he  should. 

Sir  Geo.  Have  patience,  madam,  and  look  at 
him  :  why  will  ye  prepossess  yourself  against  a 
man,  that  is  master  of  all  the  charms  you  would 
desire  in  a  husband. 

Sir  Jeal.  Av,  look  at  him,  Isabinda.  Senhor 
pase  vind  adelante. 

Cha.  My  heart  bleeds  to  see  her  grieve,  whom 
I  imagined  would  with  joy  receive  me.  Senhora 
obligue  me  vuestra  merced  de  sa  mano. 

Sir  Jeal.  [Pulling  up  her  head.]  Hold  up  your 
head,  hold  up  your  head,  hussy,  and  look  at  him. 
Is  there  a  properer,  handsomer,  better  shaped, 
fellow  in  England,  ye  jade  you  ?  Ha !  see,  see 
the  obstinate  basgage  shuts  her  eyes  ;  by  St  lago 
I  hsve  a  good  mind  to  beat  them  out. 

[Pushes  her  down. 

Isab.  Do  then,  sir,  kill  me;  kill  me  instantly; 
'Tis  much  the  kinder  action  of  the  two, 
For  'twill  he  worse  than  death  to  wed  him. 

Sir  Geo.  Sir  Jealous,  you  are  too  passionate. 
Give  me  leave  ;  I'll  try,  by  gentle  words,  to  work 
her  to  your  purpose. 

Sir  jeal.  I  prav  do,  Mr  Meanwell,  I  pray  do  ; 
she'll  break  my  heart.  [IFef/^?.]  There  is,  in  that, 
jewels  of  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  were  her  mother's;  and  a  paper,  wherein 
I  have  settled  one  half  of  my  estate  upon  her 


now,  and  the  whole  when  I  die,  but  provided  she 
marries  this  gentleman ;  else  by  St  lago  I'll  turn 
her  out  of  d(iors  to  beg  or  starve.  Tell  her  this, 
Mr  Meanwell;  pray  do.  [Walks  offl 

Sir  Geo.  Ha  !  this  is  beyond  expectation 

Trust  to  me,  sir;  I'll  lay  the  dangerous  conse- 
quence of  disobeying  you  at  this  juncture  before 
her,  I  warrant  you. 

Cha.  .\  sudden  joy  runs  through  my  heart,  like 
a  propitious  omen.  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Come,  madam,  do  not  blindly  cast 
your  life  away,  just  in  the  moment  you  would 
wish  to  save  it. 

Isa.  Pray,  cease  your  trouble,  sir ;  I  have  no 
wish  but  sudden  death  to  free  me  from  this  ha- 
ted Spaniard.  If  you  are  his  friend,  inform  hira 
what  I  say ;  my  heart  is  given  to  another  youth, 
whom  I  love  with  the  same  strength  of  passion 
that  I  hate  this  Diego,  with  whom,  if  I  am  forced 
to  wed,  my  own  hand  shall  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 

•SV;"  Geo.  Suppose  this  Spaniard,  whom  you 
strive  to  shun,  should  be  the  very  man  to  whom 
you'd  fly? 

ha.  Ha ! 

Sir  Geo.  Would  you  not  blame  your  rash  re- 
solve, and  curse  your  eyes  that  would  not  look 
on  Charles  ? 

Isa.  On  Charles  ?  Oh  !  you  have  inspired  new 
life,  and  collected  every  wandering  sense.  Where 
is  he  ?  Oh  !  let  me  fly  into  his  arms.  [Rises. 

Sir  Geo.  Hold,  hold,  hold  !  'Sdeath  !  madam, 
you'll  ruin  all !  Your  father  believes  him  to  be 
signior  Babinetto.  Compose  yourself  a  little, 
pray,  madam.  [He  runs  to  Sir  Jealous. 

Cha.  Her  eyes  declare  she  knows  me. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  She  begins  to  hear  reason,  sir ;  the 
fear  of  being  turned  out  of  doors  has  done  it. 

[Puns  back  to  Isabinda. 

Isa.  Tis  he  !  Oh,  my  ravished  soul ! 

Sir  Geo.  Take  heed,  madam,  vou  don't  betray 
yourself.  Seem  with  reluctance  to  consent,  or 
you  are  undone. — [Runs  to  Sir  Jealous.] — 
Speak  gently  to  her,  sir ;  I'm  sure  she'll  yield ;  I 
see  it  in  her  face. 

Sir  Jeal.  Well,  Isabinda,  can  you  refuse  to 
bless  a  father,  whose  only  care  is  to  make  you 
happy,  as  Mr  Meanwell  has  informed  you  ? 
Come,  wipe  thy  eyes ;  nay,  prithee,  do,  or  thou 
wilt  break  thy  father's  heart.  See,  thou  bring:'st 
the  tears  in  mine,  to  think  of  thy  undutifnl  car- 
riage to  me.  [  Weeps. 

Isa.  Oh,  do  not  weep,  sir  !  your  tears  arc  like 
a  poignard  to  my  soul.  Do  with  me  what  you 
please;  I  am  all  obedience. 

Sir  Jeal.  Ha  !  then  thou  art  mv  child  a^nin. 

Sir  Geo.  Tis  done;  and  now,  friend,  the  day's 
thy  own. 

Cha.  The  happiest  of  my  life,  if  nothing  inter- 
vene. 

Sir  Jea.  And  wilt  thou  love  him? 

Isa.  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  here  is  Mr  Tackum. 

Sir  Jeal.  Shew  liim  into  the  parlour.  Scnhor 
tome  vincl  sueiporu ;  cette  momento  Ics  junta  les 
iiiaiio:;. 

[Gix^es  her  ^o  Charles. 

Cha.  Oh,  transport !  Scnlior,  yo  la  rccibo  conio 
se  deve  un  tesoro  tan  grandc.  0\\  !  my  joy,  my 
life,  my  soul  ! 

[^Embrace. 

Isa.  My  faithful,  everlasting  comfort ! 

Sir  Jeal.  jNovv,  Mr  Meanwoll,  let's  to  tlie  par- 
son, 

Who,  by  liis  art,  %vill  join  this  pair  for  life. 
Make  mc  the  happiest  father,  her  the  happiest 
wife.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  the  street  before  Sir 
Jealous's  door. 

Enter  INIarplot. 

il/«r.  I  have  luuited  all  over  the  town  for 
Charles,  but  cannot  find  him  ;  and,  by  Whisper's 
scoutinsi  at  the  end  of  the  street,  I  suspect  he 
must  be  in  the  house  aji;ain.  I  am  informed,  too, 
that  lie  has  borrowed  a  Spanish  habit  out  of  the 
play-house  :  what  can  it  mean  .'' 

Enter  a  servant  o/"SiR  Jfalols's  to  him,  out  of 
the  house. 

Ilark'e,  eir,  do  you  belong  to  this  house  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Alar.  Isn't  your  name  Richard  ! 

Ser.  No,  sir,  Thomas. 

Mar.    Oh,   aye,    Thomas Well,    Thomas, 

there's  a  shilling  for  you. 

Ser.  Thank  you,  sir. 

j\lar.  Pray,  Thomas,  can  you  tell  if  there  be  a 
gentleman  in  it  in  a  Spanish  habit  ? 

Ser.  There's  a  Spanish  gentleman  within,  that 
is  just  a-going  to  marry  my  young  ladv,  sir. 

j\lar.  Are  you  sure  he  is  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man ? 

Ser.  I'm  sure  he  speaks  no  English  that  I  hear 
of. 

JlJar.  Then  that  cannot  be  him  I  want ;  for 
'tis  an  English  gentleman  that  I  inquire  after ; 
he  may  be  dressed  like  a  Spaniard,  for  aughf  I 
know. 

Ser.  Ila  !  Who  knows  but  this  may  be  an  im- 
postor? I'll  inform  my  master;  for,  if  he  should 
be  imposed  upon,  he'll  bcatusall  round. — [J.s/V/c] 
—  I'lay,  come  in,  sir,  and  see  if  this  be  the  per- 
son you  inquire  for. 

Mar.  Aye,  I'll  follow  you Now  for't. 

[Exciait. 


SCENE  III. — Changes  to  the  inside  of  the 

hui'sc. 

Enter  Marplot  and  servant. 

Se}-.  Sir,  please  to  stay  here;  I'll  send  my  mas- 
ter to  you.  [Exit. 

Mar.  So,  this  was  a  good  contrivance.  If  this 
be  Charles  now,  he  will  wonder  how  I  found  him 
out. 

Enter  servant  and  Sir  Jealous. 

Sir  Jeal.  What  is  your  earnest  business,  block- 
head, that  you  nmst  speak  with  me  before  the 
ceremony's  past .?  Ila!  who's  tliis? 

Ser.  VVhy,  this  gentleman,  sir,  wants  another 
gentleman  in  a  Spanish  habit,  he  says. 

Sir  Jeal.  In  a  Spanish  habit !  'tis  some  friend 
of  signior  Don  Diego's,  I  warrant.  Sir,  your  ser- 
vant. 

Mar.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  Jeal.  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with  sig- 
nior Babinetto. 

Mar.  Sir  ! 

Sir  Jeal.  I  say,  I  suppose  you  would  speak 
with  signior  Babinetto. 

Mar.  Hey  day  !  What  the  devil  does  he  say 
now  ?  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  Jeal.  Don't  you  understand  Spanish,  sir  ? 

Mar.  Not  I,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Jeal.  I  th;)Ught  you  had  known  signior  Ba- 
binetto. 

Mar.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  Jeal.  What  then,  you'd  speak  with  his 
friend,  the  English  merchant,  Mr  Meanwell  ? 

Mar.  Neither,  sir,  not  1;  I  don't  mean  any 
such  thing. 

Sir  Jeal.  Why,  who  are  you,  then,  sir.^  And 
what  do  you  want  ?  [In  an  angri/  tone. 

Mar.  Nay,  nothing  at  all  ;  not  1,  sir.  I'ox  on 
liiin  !  I  wish  I  were  out ;  he  begins  to  exalt  his 
voice  ;  T  shall  be  beaten  again. 

Sir  Jeal.  Nothing  at  all,  sir  !  Why,  then,  what 
business  have  you  in  my  house  ?  ha  ! 

Ser.  You  said  you  wanted  a  gentleman  in  a 
Spanish  habit. 

]\Iar.  Why,  aye;  but  his  name  is  neither  Babi- 
netto nor  Meanwell. 

Sir  Jeal.  What  is  his  name,  then,  sirrah  ?  Ila! 
Now  I  look  at  you  again,  I  believe  you  are  the 
roiiue  that  threatened  mc  with  half-a-dozen  myr- 
midcjns 

Mar.  Me,  sir  !  I  never  saw  your  face  in  all 
my  life,  before. 

Sir  Jeal.  Speak,  sir,  who  is  it  you  look  for? 
or,  or 

Mar.   A  terrible  old  dog  !    Why,  sir,  only  an 

honest  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance 1 

thought  that  here  might  be  a  ball,  and  that  he 
might  have  been  here  in  masquerade.  'Tis 
Charles,  sir  Francis  Gripe's  son,  because  I  knew 
he  used  to  come  hither  sometimes. 
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Si?'  Jeal.  Did  he  so  ?  not  that  I  know  of,  I'm 
sure.  Pray  Heaven  that  this  be  Don  Diego — If 
I  should  be  tricked  now — Ha  !  my  heart  misgives 
me  plaguily — 'A'itliin  there  !  stop  the  marriage — 
Jlun,  sirrah;  call  all  my  servants  !  I'll  be  satisfied 
that  this  is  signior  Pedro's  son,  ere  he  has  my 
fiaughter. 

Alar.  Ha  !  Sir  George  !  What  have  I  done, 
now  ? 

Enter  Sir  George,  zoith  a  drawn  stcord,  be- 
tween the  scenes. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha  !  Marplot  here — oh,  the  unlucky 
dog  ! — What's  the  matter,  sir  Jealous  ? 

Sir  Jeal.  Nay,  I  don't  know  the  matter,  IVIr 
Meanwell. 

Mar.  Upon  my  soul,  sir  George 

[Going  up  to  Sir  George. 

Sir  Jeal.  Nay,  then,  I'm  betrayed,  ruined,  un- 
done !  Thieves,  traitors,  rogues  ! — [Offers  to  go 
in.] — Stop  the  marriage,  1  say 

Sir  Geo.  I  say,  go  on,  i\lr  Tackum.  Nay,  no 
entering  here  ;  I  guard  this  passage,  old  gentle- 
man :  the  act  and  deed  were  both  your  own,  and 
I'll  see  them  signed,  or  die  for' t. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sir  Jeal.  A  pox  on  the  act  and  deed  !  Fall  on, 
knock  him  down. 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  come  on,  scoundrels  !  I'll  prick 
your  jackets  for  you. 

Sir  Jeal.  Zounds  !  sirrah,  I'll  be  revenged  on 
you.  [Beats  Marplot. 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  there  your  vengeance  is  due. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  Why,  what  do  you  beat  me  for?  I  han't 
married  your  daugliter. 

Sir  Jeal.  Rascals  !  Why  don't  you  knock  him 
down  ? 

Ser.  We  are  afraid  of  his  sword,  sir ;  if  you'll 
take  that  from  him,  we'll  knock  him  down  pre- 
sently. 

Enter  Charles  and  Isaeinda. 

Sir  Jeal.  Seize  her,  then  ! 

Cha.  Rascals  !  retire ;  she's  my  wife  ;  touch 
her  if  you  dare;  I'll  make  dog's  meat  of  you. 

Mar.  Aye,  I'll  make  dog's  meat  of  you,  ras- 
cals ! 

Sir  Jeal.    Ah  !    downright  English Oh,  oh, 

oh,  oh ! 

JSw^er  Sir  Francis  Gripe,  INIiranda,  Patch, 
Scentwell,  and  Whisper. 

Sir  Fran.    Into  the   house   of  joy    wc  enter, 

without  knocking. Ha  !    I  think  'tis  tlie  house 

of  sorrow,  sir  Jealous. 

Sir  Jeal.  Oh,  sir  I'rancis,  arc  you  come?  what ! 
was  this  your  contrivance,  to  abuse,  trick,  and 
chouse  me  out  of  my  child  ? 

Sir  Fran.  J\Iy  contrivance  !  What  do  you 
jnean  ? 


Sir  Jeal.  No,  you  don't  know  your  son,  there, 
in  a  Spanish  habit? 

Sir  Fran.  How  !  my  son  in  a  Spanish  habit ! 
Sirrah,  you'll  come  to  be  hanged.  Get  out  of 
sight,  ye  dog  !  get  out  of  my  sight ! 

Sir  Jeal.  Get  out  of  your  sight,  sir  !  get  out 
with  your  bags.  Let's  see  what  you'll  give  him 
now,  to  maintain  my  daughter  on. 

Sir  Fran.  Give  him  !  he  shall  never  be  the 
better  for  a  penny  of  mine — and  you  might  have 
looked  after  your  daughter  bictter,  sir  Jealous. — 
Tricked,  quotha  !  Egad,  I  think  you  designed  to 
trick  me  :  but,  look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  believe  I 
shall  trick  you  lioth.  This  lady  is  my  wife,  do 
you  see,  and  my  estate  shall  descend  only  to  the 
heirs  of  her  body. 

Sir  Geo.  Lawfully  begotten  by  me — I  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir  Francis. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Poor  sir  George  ! 
You  see  your  prospect  \\'as  of  no  use ;  does  not 
your  hundred  pound  stick  in  your  stomach  ?  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Geo.  No,  faith,  sir  Francis ;  this  lady  has 
given  me  a  cordial  for  that. 

[Takes  her  by  the  hand. 

Sir  Fran.  Hold,  sir,  you  have  nothing  to  say 
to  this  lady. 

Sir  Geo.  Nor  you  nothing  to  do  with  my  wife, 
sir. 

Sir  Fran.  Wife,  sir? 

Mir.  Aye,  really,  guardian,  'tis  even  so.  I 
hope  you'll  forgive  my  first  offence. 

Sir  Fran.  What !  Have  you  choused  me  out 
of  my  consent,  and  your  writings,  then,  mistress, 
ha? 

Alir.  Out  of  nothing  but  my  own,  guardian. 

Sir  Jeal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'tis  some  comfort,  at 
least,  to  see  you  are  over-reached  as  well  as  my- 
self. Will  you  settle  your  estate  upon  your  son 
now  ? 

Sir  Fran.  He  shall  starve  first. 

Mir.  That  I  have  taken  care  to  prevent. — 
There,  sir,  arc  the  writings  of  your  uncle's  estate, 
which  have  been  your  due  these  three  years. 

[Gives  Charles  papers, 

Cha.  I  shall  study  to  deserve  this  favour. 

Mar.  Now,  how  the  devil  could  she  get  those 
writings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it ! 

Sir  Fran.    What,   have  you   robbed  me   too, 

mistress  !  Egad,  I'll  make  yon  restore  them 

hussy,  I  will  so. 

Sir  Jeal.  Take  care  I  don't  make  you  pay  the 
arrears,  sir.  'Tis  well  'tis  no  worse,  since  'tis  no 
better.  Come,  young  man,  seeing  thou  hast  out- 
witted me,  toko  hor,  and  bless  you  both  ! 

Cha.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  bestow  your  blessing, 
too; 'tis  all  I  ask.  [Kneels. 

Mar.  Do,  (iardy,  do. 

Sir  Fran.  Confound  you  all  ! 

[Exit  Sir  Fraxcis. 

Mar.  Mercy  upon  us,  how  he  looks  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !   Jie'er  mind  his  curses, 
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Charles ;  thou'lt  thrive  not  one  jot  the  worse  for 
them.  Since  this  gentleman  is  reconciled,  we  are 
all  made  happy. 

Str  Jeul.  I  always  loved  precaution,  and  took 
care  to  avoid  dangers;  but,  when  a  thing  waspaiit, 
I  ever  had  philosopiiy  to  be  easy. 

Cha.  Which  is  the  true  si^n  of  a  Jireat  soul.  I 
loved  your  daujihtcr,  and  she  me;  and  you  shall 
bavc  no  reason  to  repent  her  choice. 

Isa.  You  will  not  blame  me,  sir,  for  loving  my 
own  country  best. 

JSlur  So,  here's  every  body  happy,  I  find,  but 
poor  Pilcarlick.  I  wonder  what  satisfaction  I 
shall  have  for  being  cuffed,  kicked,  and  beaten  in 
your  service  ! 

Sir  Jral.  I  have  been  a  littlf  too  familiar  with 
yon,  as  things  are  fallen  out ;  but,  since  there's  no 
helf)  for't,  you  must  forgive  me. 

Mar.  Egad,  I  think  so — but,  provided  that  you 
be  not  so  familiar  for  the  future. 

Sir  Geo.  Thou  hast  been  an  unlucky  rogue. 

Mar.  But  very  honest. 

Cha.  That  I'll  vouch  for,  and  freely  forgive 
thee. 

Sir  Geo.  And  I'll  do  you  one  piece  of  ser\ice 
more.  Marplot ;  I'll  take  care  that  sir  Francis 
make  you  master  of  your  estate. 

Mar.  That  will  make  me  as  happy  as  any  of 
you. 


Patch.  Your  humble  servant  begs  leave  to  re- 
mind you,  madam. 

lut.  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  give  me  leave  to  take 
Patch  into  favour  again. 

Sir  Jcul.  Nay,  let  your  husband  look  to  that; 
I  have  d(me  with  my  care. 

C'//«.  Her  own  liberty  shall  always  oblige  mci 
Here's  nobody  but  honest  Whisper  and  Mrs 
Scentwell,  to  be  provided  for,  now.  It  shall  be 
left  to  their  choice  to  marry,  or  keep  their  ser- 
vices. 

Whis.  Nay,  then,  I'll  stick  to  my  master. 

Scent.  Coxcomb  !  and  I  prefer  my  lady  be- 
fore a  footman. 

Sir  Jeul.  I  lark  !  I  hear  the  music ;  the  fiddlers 
smell  a  wedding.  What  say  you,  young  fellows^ 
will  you  have  a  dance  .'' 

Sir  Geo.  With  all  my  heart;  call  them  in. 

[A  Dance.^ 

Sir  Jeul.  Now,  let  us  in,  and  refresh  ourselves 
with  a  cheerful  glass,  in  which  we'll  bury  all  ani- 
mosities :  and, 

By  my  example  let  all  parents  move, 
And  never  strive  to  cross  their  chiidrens'love. 
But  still  submit  that  care  to  Providence  above. 
[i!,xeunt  oiiineSi 
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Don  Lopez,  a  grandee  of  Portugal. 

Don  Felix,  his  so7i,  in  love  with  Violante. 

Frederick,  a  merchant. 

Don  Pet>ro,  father  to  V-'iolante. 
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W  O  M  E  N. 

Donna  Violante,  designed  for  a  nun  by  her 

father,  in  love  with  Felix. 
Donna  Isabella,  sister  to  Felix. 
In  IS,  her  nuiid. 
Flora,  maid  to  Donna  V^iolante. 

Alguazil,  attendants,  servants^  S^c. 


Scene — Lisbon. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— A  Street. 


Enter  Don  Lopez,  meeting  Frederick. 

Fred.  My  Lord,  Don  Lopez  ! 

Lop.  How  d'ye,  Frederick? 

Fred.  At  your  Lordsliip's  service.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  look  so  well,  my  lord.  I  hope  An- 
tonio's out  of  danger? 

hop.  Quite  contrary;  his  fever  increases,  thev 
tell  me ;  and  the  surj^eons  are  of  opinion  his 
wound  is  mortal. 

Fred.  Your  son,  Don  Felix,  is  safe,  t  htipe  ? 

Lop.  I  ho[)e  so,  too  ;  but  they  oiTer  large  re- 
wards to  apprehend  liirn. 

Fred.  When  heard  your  lordship  from  him  ? 

Lop.  Not  since  he  went :  I  forbade  him  wri- 


ting till  the  public  news  gave  him  an  account  of 
Antonio's  health.  Letters  mis;ht  be  intercepted, 
and  the  place  of  his  abode  discovered. 

Fred,  Your  caution  was  good,  my  lord.  Though 
I  am  impatient  to  hear  from  Felix,  yet  his  safety 
IS  my  chief  concern.  Fortune  has  maliciously 
st-uck  a  bar  between  us  in  the  affairs  of  life,  hut 
slie  has  done  me  the  honour  to  unite  our  souls. 

Lop.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween my  son  and  you  :  I  have  heard  him  com- 
mend your  morals,  and  lament  your  want  oi  no- 
ble birth. 

Fred.  That's  nature's  fault,  my  Iiird.  It  is 
some  coinfmt  not  to  owe  one's  misfortunes  to 
one's  self;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
want  of  nobie  birth, 
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Lop.  'Tis  a  pity,  indeed,  sucli  excellent  parts, 
as  you  are  master  of,  should  be  eclipsed  by  mean 
extraction. 

Fred.  Such  commendation  would  make  me 
vain,  my  lord,  did  you  not  cast  in  the  allay  of 
iny  extraction. 

Lop.  There  is  no  condition  of  life  unthout  its 
cares ;  and  it  is  the  jn-rfection  of  a  nuui  to  wear 
them  as  easy  as  he  can:  this  unfortunate  duel  of 
my  son's  does  not  pass  uithout  impression;  but 
since  it  is  past  prevention,  all  my  concern  is  now 
how  he  may  escape  the  punishment.  If  Antonio 
dies,  Felix  shall  for  England.  Yoii  ha\e  been 
there  ;  what  sort  of  people  are  the  Eni^lish  ? 

Fred.  My  lord,  the  Enf;lish  arc,  by  nature, 
what  the  ancient  llomans  were  by  discipline, 
courageous,  bold,  hardy,  and  in  love  with  li- 
berty. Liberty  is  the  idol  of  the  English,  under 
whose  banner  all  the  nation  lists :  give  but  the 
word  for  liberty,  and  straight  more  armed  le- 
sions would  appear,  than  France  and  Philip  keep 
in  constant  pay. 

Lop.  I  like  their  principles :  who  does  not 
■wish  for  freedom  in  all  degrees  of  life  ?  though 
common  prudence  sometimes  makes  us  act  a- 
gainst  it,  as  I  am  now  obliged  to  do ;  for,  I  in- 
tend to  marry  my  daughter  to  Don  Guzman, 
whom  I  expect  from  Holland  every  day,  vvtiither 
he  went  to  take  possession  of  a  large  estate  left 
him  by  his  uncle. 

Fred.  You  will  not  surely  sacrifice  the  lovely 
Isabella  to  age,  avarice,  and  a  fool  ?  Parrlon  the 
expression,  my  lord  ;  but  iny  concern  for  your 
beauteous  daughter  transports  me  beyond  that 
good  manners  which  I  ought  to  pay  your  lortl- 
ship's  presence. 

Lop.  I  can't  deny  the  justness  of  the  cliarac- 
ter,  Frederick  ;  but  you  are  not  insensible  what 
I  have  sulVered  by  these  wars ;  and  he  has  two 
things  which  render  him  very  agreeable  to  me 
for  a  son-in-law — he  is  rich  and  well  born  -.  as  tor 
his  being  a  fool,  I  don't  conceive  how  that  can 
be  any  blot  in  a  husband,  who  is  already  posses- 
sed of  a  good  estate.  A  poor  tool,  indeed,  is  a 
very  scandalous  thing,  and  so  are  your  poor 
wits,  in  my  o|)inion,  who  have  nothing  to  be  vain 
of  but  the  inside  of  their  sculls.  Now,  for  Don 
Guzman,  I  know  I  can  rule  him  as  1  think  fit. — 
This  is  acting  the  politic  part,  I'rederick,  without 
which,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  u|)  the  port  of 
this  life. 

Fred:  But  have  you  no  consideration  for  your 
daughter's  welt'are,  mv  lord? 

Lop.  Is  a  husband  of  twenty  thousand  crowns 
a-year  no  consideration  ?  Now,  1  think  it  a  very 
good  consideration. 

Fred.  One  way,  my  lord.  But  wiuit  will  the 
world  say  of  such  a  match  ? 

J^p.  Sir,  I  value  not  the  world  a  button. 

Fred.  I  cannot  think  your  dauuhter  can  have 
any  inclination  for  such  a  husband. 

Lop.  There,  I  believe,  you  arc  pretty  much 


in  the  right,  tliough  it  is  a  secret  which  I  never 
had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  into,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  shall.  Inclination,  quotha  !  Parents  would 
have  a  fine  time  on't,  if  they  consulted  their  chil- 
dren's inclinations  !  I'll  venture  you  a  w'ager, 
that  in  all  the  garrison  towns  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal during  the  late  war,  there  was  not  three 
women  who  have  not  had  an  inclination  for  every 
otiicer  in  the  w  hole  army ;  docs  it,  therefore,  fol- 
low, tliat  their  fathers  ought  to  pimp  for  them.? 
No,  no,  sir;  it  is  not  a  father's  business  to  follow 
his  children's  inclinations  till  he  makes  himself  a 
beg2;ar. 

Fred.  But  this  is  of  another  nature,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Look  ye,  sir ;  I  resolve  she  shall  marry 
Don  Guzman  the  moment  he  arrives.  Though  I 
could  not  govern  my  son,  I  will  my  daughter,  I 
assure  yoii. 

Fred.  This  inatcli,  my  lord,  is  more  preposte- 
rous than  that  which  you  proposed  to  your  son, 
from  whence  arose  this  fatal  quarrel.  Don  An- 
tonio's sister,  Elvira,  wanted  beauty  only  ;  but 
Guzman  e\  cry  thing  but 

Lop.  .Money and  that  will  purchase  every 

thing  ;  and  so  adieu.  [Exit. 

Fred.  jVIonstrous !  these  are  the  resolutions 
which  destroy  the  comforts  of  matrimony.  He 
is  rich  and  well-born ;  powerful  arguments,  in- 
deed !  could  I  but  add  tliem  to  the  friendship  of 
]3on  I'elix,  what  might  I  not  hope  ?  But  a  mer- 
chant and  a  grandee  of  Spain  are  inconsistent 
names.     Lissardo  !  from  whence  came  you  .'' 

Enter  Lissardo  in  a  riding-habit. 

Lis.  This  letter  will  inform  you,  sir. 

Ficd.  I  hope  your  master's  safe  ? 

Lia.  I  left  liim  so ;  I  liave  another  to  deliver 
which  requires  haste.  Your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, sir.  \Bowing. 

Fred.  To  Violantc,  I  suppose  ? 

Ijiss.  The  same.  [Erit. 

Fred.  [Jie«(/.v.]  'Dear  Frederick!  the  two 
'  chief  blessings  of  this  life,  are  a  tViend  and  a 
*  mistress ;  to  be  debarred  the  sigiit  of  those,  is 
'  not  to  live.  I  hear  nothing  of  Antonio's  death, 
'  and  therefore  resolve  to  venture  to  thy  house 
'  this  evening,  impatient  to  see  \  iolante,  and  em- 
'  brace  my  friend.  Your's. 

Felix.' 
Pray  Heaven  he  comes  undiscovered  !    Ha  !  Co- 
lonel Briton  ! 

Enter QoLOSLi.  Buitox  in  a  riding-habit. 

Col.  Frederick,  I  rejoice  to  sec  thee. 

Fred.  What  brought  you  to  Lisbon,  colonel  ? 

Co/.  1.0  fortune  de  la  guerre,  as  the  French 
sav.  I  have  commanded  these  three  last  years 
in  Spain,  but  my  country  has  thought  fit  to  strike 
up  a  peace,  and  give  us  good  I'rotestants  leave 
to  liope  for  christian  burial ;  so  I  resolved  to. 
take  Jisbon  in  my  way  home. 
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Fred.  If  you  are  not  provided  of  a  lodging, 
colonel,  pray  command  my  house  while  you  stay, 

Cvl.  If  I  were  sure  I  should  not  be  trouble- 
some, I  would  accept  your  offer,  Frederick, 

Fred.  So  far  from  trouble,  colonel,  I  shall  take 
it  as  a  particular  favour.    What  have  we  here  ? 

Col.  My  footman  :  this  is  our  country  dress, 
you  must  know,  which,  for  the  honour  of  Scot- 
land, I  make  all  ray  servants  wear. 

Enter  Gibby,  in  a  high/and  dress. 

Gib.  What  maun  I  de  with  the  horses,  and 
like  yer  honour?  They  will  tack  cald  gin  they 
stand  in  tlie  causeway. 

Fred.  Ob,  I'll  take  care  of  them.  What,  hoa  ! 
\^asquez  ! 

Enter  Vasquez. 
Put  those  horses,  which  that  honest  fellow  will 
shew  you,  into  my  stable,  do  you  hear,  and  feed 
them  well. 

Vas.  Yes,  sir. Sir,  by  my  master's  orders, 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obsequious  humble  servant. 
Be  pleased  to  lead  the  way. 

Gib.  'Sbleed  !  gang  your  gate,  sir ;  and  I  sail 
follow  ye.  Ise  tee  hungry  to  feed  on  compli- 
ments, [Exit. 

Fred.  Ila,  ha !  a  comical  fellow.  Well,  how 
do  yon  like  our  country,  colonel  ? 

Col.  Why,  faith,  Frederick,  a  man  might  pass 
his  time  agreeably  enough  within  side  of  a  nun- 
nery;  but  to  behold  such  troops  of  soft,  plump, 
tender,  melting,  wishing,  nay,  \\illing  girls,  too, 
through  a  damned  grate,  gives  us  Britons  strong 
temptations  to  plunder.  Ah,  Frederick  !  your 
priests  are  wicked  rogues;  they  immure  beaut}' 
for  their  own  proper  use,  and  shew  it  only  to 
the  laity  to  create  desires,  and  inflame  account, 
that  they  may  purchase  pardons  at  a  dearer  rate, 

Fred.  I  own  wenching  is  something  more  dif- 
ficult here  than  in  England,  where  womens'  liber- 
ties are  subservient  to  their  inclinations,  and  lius- 
bands  seem  of  no  effect  but  to  take  care  of  the 
children  which  their  wives  provide. 

Col.  And  does  restraint  get  the  better  of 
inclination  with  your  women  here  ?  No,  I'll  be 
sworn,  not  even  in  fourscore.  Don't  I  know  the 
constitution  of  the  Spanish  ladies  ? 

Fred.  And  of  all  the  ladies  where  you  come, 
colonel ;  you  were  ever  a  man  of  gallantry. 

Col.  Ah,  Frederick  !  the  kirk  half  starves  us 
Scotsmen.  We  are  kept  so  sharp  at  home,  that 
we  feed  like  cannibals  abroad.  Hark  ye,  hast 
thou  never  a  pretty  acquaintance  now  tiuit  thou 
wouldst  consign  over  to  a  friend  for  half  an  hour, 
ha.? 

Fred.  Faith,  colonel,  I  am  the  worst  pimp  in 
Christendom;  you  had  better  trust  to  your  own 
luck :  the  women  will  soon  iind  you  out,  I  war- 
rant you , 

Col.  Aye,  but  it  is  dangerous  foraging  in  an 
enemy's  country ;  and  since  I  have  some  hopes  of 

Vol.  If, 


seeing  my  own  again,  I  had  father  purchase  my 
pleasure  than  run  the  hazard  of  a  stiletto  in  my 
guts.  Egad,  I  think  I  must  e'en  marry,  and  sa- 
crifice my  body  for  the  good  of  my  soul.  Wilt 
thou  recommend  me  to  a  wife,  then  ;  one  that  is 
willing  to  exchange  her  moidores  for  English  li- 
berty ?  ha,  friend  I 

Fred.  She  nuist  be  very  handsome,  I  suppose  ? 

Col.  The  handsomer  the  better but  be  sure 

she  has  a  nose. 

Fred.  Aye,  aye ;  and  some  gold. 

Col.  Oh,  very  much  gold ;  I  shall  never  be  a- 
ble  to  swallow  the  matrimonial  pill,  if  it  be  not 
well  gilded. 

Fred.  Puh  !  beauty  will  make  it  slide  down 
nimbly. 

Col.  At  first,  perhaps,  it  may ;  but  the  second 
or  third  dose  will  choke  me.  I  confess,  Frede- 
rick, women  are  the  prettiest  play-things  in  na- 
ture ;  but  gold,  substantial  gold,  gives  them  the 
air,  the  mien,  tiie  shape,  the  grace,  and  beauty 
of  a  goddess. 

Fred.  And  has  not  gold  the  same  divinity  in 
tlieir  eyes,  colonel  ? 

Col.  Too  often — Money  is  the  very  god  of 
marriage;  the  poets  dress  him  in  a  saffron  robe, 
by  which  they  figure  out  the  golden  deity  ;  and 
his  lighted  tf)rch  blazons  those  mighty  charms 
which  encourage  us  to  list  under  his  banner. 

None  marry  now  for  love  ;  no,  that's  a  jest : 
The   self-same    bargain   serves   for  wife    and 
beast. 

Fred.  You  are  always  gay,  colonel.  Come, 
shall  we  take  a  refreshing  glass  at  my  house,  and 
consider  what  has  been  said  .? 

Col.  I  have  two  or  three  compliments  to  dis- 
charge for  some  friends,  and  then  I  shall  wait  on 
you  with  pleasure.     Where  do  you  li\e  ? 

F?-ed.  At  yon  corner-house  with  the  green 
rails. 

Col.  Tn  the  close  of  the  evening,  1  will  endea- 
vour to  kiss  your  hand  !    Adieu.  [Exit  Col. 

Fred.  I  shall  expect  you  with  impatience. 

[Exit  Fred. 

SCENE  II. — A  room  in  Don  Lopez's  house. 

Enter  Isabella,  and  In  is  her  maid. 

Inis.  For  goodness  sake,  madam,  where  are 
you  going  in  this  pet .'' 

Isu.  Any  where  to  avoid  matrimony.  The 
thoughts  of  a  husband  are  as  teirible  to  me  as  the 
sight  of  a  hobgoblin. 

Inis.  Ay,  of  an  old  husband  •  but  if  yon  may 
choose  for  yourself,  I  fancy  matrimony  would  be 
no  such  frightful  thing  to  you. 

Isa.  You  art!  pretty  nuich  in  the  right,  Inis : 
but  to  be  forced  into  the  arms  of  an  idint,  a 
sneaking,  snivelUng,  drivelling,  avaricious  fool  ! 
who  has  neither  person  to  please  the  eye,  sense 
to  charm  the  ear,  nor  generosity  to  supply  those 
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,lefc(ts — Ah,  Inis  !  what  plensnnt  lives  women 
lead  in  EnghuiH,  where  duty  wears  no  tetter  hut 
inclination  !  The  custom  of  our  country  enslaves 
us  from  our  very  cradles,  first  to  our  parents, 
next  to  our  husbands,  and,  when  Heaven  is  so 
kind  to  rid  usofhoth  the-e,  our  hrnlhers  still  usurp 
authority,  and  expect  a  blind  obedience  from  us; 
so  that,  maids,  wives,  or  widows,  wc  arc  little 
better  than  slaves  to  the  tyrant,  man.  There- 
lore,  to  avoid  their  power,  1  resolve  to  cast  my- 
self' into  a  monastery. 

Iiiis.  That  is,  you'll  cut  your  own  throat  to 
avoid  another's  doimj;  it  for  you.  Ah,  madam  I 
those  eyes  tell  me  you  have  Jio  nun's  flesh  about 
vtju.  A  monastery,  quotha! — where  you'll  wish 
yourself  into  the  green-sickness  in  a  month. 

Isa.  What  care  I  ?  there  will  be  no  man  to 
plasiue  me. 

inis.  No ;  nor,  what's  much  worse,  to  please 
vou,  neither — Odslife,  madam,  you  are  the  first 
woman  that  ever  despaired  in  a  Christian  country 
Were  I  in  your  place 

Isa.  Why,  what  would  your  wisdom  do,  if  you 
were  ? 

Liis.  I'd  embark  with  the  first  fair  wind  with 
all  my  jewels,  and  seek  my  fortune  on  t'other 
side  the  water :  no  shore  can  treat  you  worse 
than  your  own.  There's  ne'er  a  father  in  Chris- ; 
tcndom  should  make  me  marry  any  man  against 
niv  will. 

Isa.  I  am  too  Q;rcat  a  coward  to  follow  your 
advice.  I  must  contrive  some  way  to  avoid  Don 
Uuzman,  and  yet  stay  in  my  own  country. 

Enter  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.  iMust  you  so,  mistress .?  but  I  shall  take 
care  to  prevent  you.  [Js/rfc] — Isabella,  whither 
are  you  going,  my  chilil  ? 

jfsa.  lia  !  my  father  ! — To  church,  sir. 

hits.  The  old  rogue  has  certainly  overheard 
her.  [AsUk. 

Lop.  Your  devotion  must  needs  be  very  strong, 
or  vour  memory  very  weak,  my  dear.  Why,  ves- 
pers are  over  for  this  night.  Come,  come ;  you 
shall  have  a  better  errand  to  church  than  to  say 
your  prayers  there.  Don  Guzman  is  arrived  in 
the  river,  and  I  expect  him  ashore  to-morrow. 

Jsu.  Ha!  to-morrow! 

Lop.  He  writes  me  word,  that  his  estate  in 
Holland  is  worth  twelve  thousand  crowns  a-year, 
which,  together  with  what  he  had  before,  will 
make  thee  the  haj)piest  wife  in  Lisbon. 

Isa.  And  the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the 
world.  Oh,  sir,  if  I  have  any  power  in  your 
heart;  if  the  tenderness  of  a  father  be  not  quite 
extinct,  hear  me  witii  patience. 

Lop.  No  objection  against  tlic  marriage,  and  I 
will  hear  whatsoever  tlmu  hast  to  say. 

ha.  "^Jhat's  torturing  nu;  on  the  rack,  and  for- 
bidding me  to  groan.  Lpon  my  knees,  I  claim 
the  privilege  of  flesh  and  blood.  [K>ii:c/s. 

Lop.  I  grant  it ;  thou  slialt  have  an  armful  of 


flesh  and  blood  to-morrow.  Flesh  and  blood, 
quotha  !  Heaven  forbid  I  should  deny  thee  flesh 
and  blood,  my  girl  ! 

Inis.  Here's  an  old  dog  for  you !  [Aside. 

Isd.  Do  not  misuxke,  sir.  The  fatal  stroke, 
which  separates  soul  and  body,  is  not  more  ter- 
rible to  tlie  thoughts  of  sinners,  than  the  name  of 
Gu/.man  to  my  ear. 

1a>j).  Pull,  pull !  you  lie,  you  lie. 
ha.  My  frighted  heart  beats  hard  against  my 
breast,  as  if  it  sought  a  passage  to  your  feet,  to 
beg  you'd  change  your  purpose. 

Lop.  A  very  pretty  speech,  this !  if  it  were 
turned  into  blank  verse,  it  would  serve  for  a  tra- 
gedy. Why,  thou  hast  more  wit  than  I  thought 
thou  hadst,  child.  I  fancy  this  was  all  extem- 
pore ;  I  don't  believe  thou  didst  ever  think  one 
word  on't  before. 

Inis.  Yes,  but  she  has,  my  lord ;  for  I  have 
heard  her  say  the  same  things  a  thousand  times. 
Lop.  How,  how  ! — What,  do  you  top  your  se- 
cond-hand jests  upon  your  father,  hussy,  who 
knows  better  what's  good  for  you  than  you  do 
yourself?  Remember  'tis  your  duty  to  obey. 

Jsa.  [Rising.]  I  never  disobeyed  before;  and  I 
wish  I  had  not  reason  now  ;  but  nature  has  got 
the  better  of  my  duty,  and  makes  me  loathe  the 
the  harsh  coniniands  you  lay. 

Lop.  Ha,  hu  !  \  ery  fine  !  ha,  ha  ! 
Isa.  Death  itself  would  be  more  welcome. 
Lop.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
/.s'«.  I   am  your  daughter,  my  lord,  and   can 
boast  as  strong  a  resolution  as  yourself.     I'll  die 
before  I'll  marry  (iuzmaii. 

Lop.  Say  you  so  ?  I'll  try  that  presently.  [Druus.] 
Here,  let  me  see  with  what  dexterity  you  can 
breathe  a  vein  now.  [Offers  her  his  sword.]  The 
point  is  pretty  sharp — 'twill  do  your  business,  I 
warrant  you. 

Inis.  Bless  me,  sir  !  What !  do  you  mean  to 

put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  woman  ^ 

Lop.  Desperate  !    ha,  ha,  ha  !   you  see   how 

desperate  she  is.     WJiat,  art  thou  frighted,  little 

JJeil  ?  ha  ! 

hu.  I  confess  I  am  startled  at  your  morals, 
sir. 

Lop.  Ay,  ay,  child  ;  thou  hadst  better  take  the 
man ;  he'll  iiurt  thee  the  least  of  the  two. 

Isa.  I  shall  take  neither,  sir:  Death  has  many 
doors;  and,  when  1  can  live  no  longer  with  plea- 
sure, I  shall  llnd  one  to  let  him  in  at  without 
your  aid. 

Lop.  Say'st  thou  so,  my  dear  Bell  ?  Ods,  I'm 
afraid  thou  art  a  little  lunatic,  Jkll.  I  must 
take  care  of  thee,  child.  [Takes  hold  of  her,  and 
pulls  out  of  his  pocket  a  key.]  I  shall  make  bold 
to  secure  thee,  my  dear ;  I'll  see  if  locks  and 
bars  can  keep  thet;  till  Guzman  come.  Go,  get 
into  your  chamber : 

There  I'll  your  boasted  resolutiou  try, 
And  see  who'll  get  the  better,  you  or  I. 

[Pushes  her  in,  and  locks  the  dMr. 
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SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Don  Pedro's  house. 

Enter  Donna  Violante,  reading  a  letter,  and 
I'"  LO  R  A  Jhl  lowing. 

■   Flo.  What,  must  that  letter  lie  read  airain  ? 

Vio.  Yes,  and  ajrain,  and  again,  and  aiiaiii ;  a 
tliousand  times  again ;  a  letter  from  a  faitlilul 
lover  can  ne'er  be  read  too  often ;  it  speaks  such 

kind,  such  soft,  such  tender  things 

[Kisses  it. 

Flo.  But  always  the  same  language. 

Viu.  It  does  not  charm  the  less  for  that. 

F/o.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  charms  that  does 
not  change  :  and  any  composition  of  the  four- 
and-tvventy-letters,  after  the  first  essay,  from  the 
same  hand,  must  be  dull,  except  a  bank-note,  or 
a  bill  of  exchange. 

Vio.  Thy  taste  is  my  averson. — [Jlewrfs.]  '  My 

*  all  that's  charming,  since  life's  not  life,  exiled 

*  from  thee,  this  night  shall  bring  me  to  thy  arms. 

*  Frederick  and  thee  are  all  I  trust.  These  six 
'  weeks'  absence,  has  been,  in  love's  account,  six 
'  hundred  years.  When  it  is  dark,  expect  the 
'  wonted  signal  at  thy  window  :  till  when,  adieu. 
'  Thine,  more  than  his  own,  Felix.' 

Flo.  Who  would  not  have  said  as  much  to  a 
lady  of  her  beauty,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds? 

Were  I  a  man,  methinks  I  could  have  said 

fi  hundred  finer  things. 

Vio.  What  would  yon  have  said  ? 

Flo.  I  would  have  compared  your  eyes  to  the 
stars,  your  teeth  to  ivory,  your  lips  to  coral,  your 
neck  to  alabaster,  your  shape  to 

Vio,  No  more  of  your  bombast ;  truth  is  the 
best  eloquence  in  a  lover, What  proof  re- 
mains ungiven  of  his  love  ?  When  his  father 
threatened  to  disinherit  him  for  refusing  Don 
Antonio's  sister,  from  whence  sprung  this  un- 
happy quarrel,  did  it  shake  his  love  for  me  }  and 
now,  though  strict  inquiry  runs  through  every 
place,  with  large  rewards  to  apprehend  him,  does 
he  not  venture  all  for  me  .'' 

Flo.  But  you  know,  madam,  your  father,  Don 
Pedro,  designs  you  for  a  nun — to  be  sure,  you 
look  very  like  a  nun  ! — and  says  your  grandfather 
left  you  your  fortune  upon  that  condition. 

Vio.  Not  without  my  approbation,  girl,  when 
I  come  to  one-and-tvventy,  as  I  am  informed. 
But,  however,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  that.  Ho, 
call  in  Lissardo. 

Flo.  Yes,  madam.  Now  for  a  thousand  ver- 
bal questions !  [Exit. 

He-enter  with  Lissardo. 

Vio.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  Lissardo  .'' 

his.  Ah,  very  weary,  madam. 'Faith,  thou 

look'st  wondrous  pretty.  Flora.  [Aside  to  Flora. 

Vio.  How  came  you  ? 

Ias.  En  chevalier,  madam;  upon  a  hackney 
jade,  which,  they  told  me,  formerly  belonged  to 


an  English  colonel  ;  but  I  should  have  rather 
thought  she  had  been  bred  a  good  Roman  catho- 
lic all  her  lifetime — for  she  downed  on  her  knees 

to  every  stock  and  stone  we  came  along  by. 

My  chops  water  for  a  kiss  ;  they  do,  Floi-a. 

[Aside  to  Flora. 

Flo.  You'd  make  one  believe  you  are  wondrous 
fond  now. 

Lis.  Od,  if  I  had  you  alone,  housewife,  I'd 
shew  you  how  fond  I  would  be —  [Aside  to  Flo. 

Vio.  Where  did  you  leave  your  master? 

Lis.  At  a  little  farm-house,  madam,  about  five 
miles   off.     He'll   be   at  Don  Frederick's  in  the 

evening Od,  I  will  so  revenge  myself  of  those 

hps  of  thine —  [7'o  Flora. 

Vio.  Is  he  in  health  ? 

Flo.  Oh,  you  counterfeit  wondrous  well. 

[To  Lissardo. 

Lis.  No;  every  bodv  knows  I  counterfeit  very 
ill.  '         "  [To  Flora. 

Vio.  IIow  say  you  ?  Is  Felix  ill  ?  WJiat's  his 
distemper  ?  ha  ! 

Lis.  A  pox  on't ;  I  hate  to  be  interrupted. — 
Love,  madam,  \o\e In  short,  madam,  I  be- 
lieve he  has  thought  of  nothing  but  your  ladyship 
ever  since  he  left  Lisbon.  I  am  sure  he  could 
not,  if  I  may  judge  of  his  heart  by  my  own. 

[Ijooking  lovinglii  upon  Flor  \. 

Vio.  How  came  you  so  well  acquainted  with 
your  master's  thoughts,  Lissardo  ? 

Lis.  By  an  infallible  rule,  madam ;  words  are 
the  pictures  of  the  mind,  you  know  :  now,  to 
prove  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  you,  he  talks  of 
nothing  but  you. — For  example,  madam;  coming 
from  shooting  t'other  day  with  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges, Lissardo,  said  he,  go  bid  the  cook  roast 

me   these  Violantes. 1  Hew  into  the  kitchen, 

full  of  thoughts  of  thee,  cried.  Here,  cook,  roast 
me  these  Floras.  '  [To  Flora. 

Flo.  Ha,  ha  !  excellent ! — You  mimic  your 
master,  then,  it  seems? 

Lis.  I  can  do  every  thing  as  well  as  my  mas- 
ter, you  little  rogue. — Another  time,  madam,  the 
priest  came  to  make  him  a  visit ;  he  called  out 
hastily,  Lissardo,  said  he,  bring  a  Violante  for 
my  father  to  sit  down  on. Then  he  often  mis- 
took my  name,  madam,  and  called  me  Violante  ; 
in  short,  I  heard  it  so  often,  that  it  became  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  prayers. 

Vio.  You  live  very  merrily,  then,  it  seems  ? 

Lis.  Oh  !  exceeding  merry,  madam. 

[Ames  Flora's  hand. 

Vio.  Ha !  exceeding  merry  :  had  you  treats 
and  balls? 

Lis.  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  madam,  several. 

F/o.  You  "are  liiad,  lissardo ;  you  don't  mind 
what  my  lady  says  to  you.      [Aside  to  Lissardo. 

Vio.  Ha  !  balls — Is  he  so  merry  in  my  absence? 
And  did  your  master  dance,  I  .issardo  ? 

Lis.  Dance,  madam!  uhciv,  madam? 
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J7(j.  V/liy,  at  those  balls  you  speak  of. 

Jas.  Balls  !  what  halls,  inarlaui  ? 

J'io.  Why,  sure  you  arc  in  lo\c,  Lissardo  !  did 
not  you  say,  hut  now,  you  had  balls  where  you 
iia\e  heeii  ? 

Lis.  Balls,  niadani  !  Odslife,  I  ask  your  par- 
don, luadaiu  !  I,  I,  I,  had  mislaid  sonic  wash- 
halls  of  my  master's  t'otlu^r  day  ;  and,  because  I 
could  nnl  think  where  I  had  laid  thrni,  just  when 
lie  asked  for  them,  he  very  fairly  broke  my  head, 
inadatn  ;  ;nul  now,  it  seems,  1  can  tiiink  ot  no- 
thini::  else.  Alas!  he  dance,  madam!  No,  no, 
poor  ncntlemau  !  he  is  as  niclancholy  as  an  un- 
braced drum. 

I'io.  Poor  Felix!  There,  wear  that  ring  for 
your  master's  sake,  and  let  him  know  I  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  him.  [Erit  Violante. 

Lis.  I  shall,  madam. [Puts  on   the  riwif.] 

Methinks,  a  diamond  ring  is  a  vast  addition  to 
the  little  finder  of  u  i^entleman. 

\Admirinii  his  hcmd. 

Flo.  That  ring  must  he  mine. — Well.  Lissardo, 
what  haste  von  make  to  pay  off  arrears  now  1 
Look  how  the  fellow  stands  I 

Lis.  Egad,  inetliiiiks  I  lia\e  averypretty  hand — 
•»nd  very  white — and  the  shape  ! — I'aith,  I  never 
inindcd  it  so  nuirh  before — In  my  opinion,  it  is 
u  very  fine  shaped  hand — and  becomes  a  din- 
mond  ring  as  well  as  the  fust  grandee's  in  Portu- 
gal- 

Flo.  The  man's  transported  !  Is  this  your  love, 
this  your  impatience  ? 

Lis.  [Takt's  snuff'.]  Now,  in  my  mind — I  take 
siuiff  with  a  very  jantee  air Well,  I  am  per- 
suaded I  want  nothing  but  a  coach  and  a  title  to 
make  me  a  very  fine  gentleman.      [Struts  about. 

Flo.  Sweet  Mr  Lissardo  !  [Cnrtsj/in^.\  if  I 
may  presume  to  speak  to  you,  without  affronting 
your  little  finger 

Lis.  Odso,  madam,  T  ask  your  pardon Is 

it  to  me,  or  to  the   ring you  direct  your  dis- 
course, madam  ? 

Flo.  Madam  !  Good  lack  !  how  much  a  dia- 
mond ring  improves  one  ! 

X«.  Why,  though  1  say  it — I  can  carry  myself 
as  well  as  any  body — Cut  what  wort  thou  going 
to  say,  child  ? 

Flo.  Why,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  I  fancy 
you  had  best  let  me  keep  that  ring :  it  will  be  a 
very  pretty  wedding-riiiL',  Lissardo,  would  it  not.? 

Lis.  IIutn|)h  !  ah  !  iiiit — but — but — I  believe 
I  ^han't  ir.arry  yet  awhile. 

Flo.  Yon  siian't,  you  say! — \'ery  well  !  I  sup- 
pose yon  design  that  ring  for  Inis.' 

Lis.  No,  no ;  I  never  bribe  an  old  acquaint- 
ance— Perhaps  I  might  let  it  sparkle  in  the  eves 
of  a  stranger  a  little,  till  we  come  to  a  ri^lit  un- 
derstanding  but,  then,  like  «11  other  mortal 

things,  it  would  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Flo.  Insolent ! — is  that  your  manner  of  dealing.? 

Lis.  With  all  but  tliee — Kiss  tiic,  you  little 
rogue,  you.  [Hugging;  her. 


Flo.  Little  rogue !  Prithee,  fellow,  don't  he 
so  familiar;  [I'nshing  him  aum/.]  if  I  mayn't 
keej)  your  ring,  I  can  keep  my  kisses. 

Lis.  You  can,  you  say  :  spoke  witii  the  air  of 
a  chambcrniaid. 

Flo.  ]{eplied  with  the  spirit  of  a  serving  man. 

Lis.  Prithee,  Flora,  don't  let  you  and  I  tall 
out ;  I  am  in  a  merry  humour,  and  shall  certain- 
ly fall  in  somewhere. 

Flo.  \\  hat  care  I  where  you  fall  in  ! 

Enter  Violanti:. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  keep  Lissardo  so  long,  Flora, 
when  \oii  don't  know  how  soon  my  father  may 
awake?  his  afternoon  naps  are  ne^er  long. 

J'7».  Had  Don  Felix  been  with  her,  she  would 
not  have  thought  the  lime  long.  'J'hese  ladies 
consider  nobody's  wants  but  their  own.      [Aside. 

Vio.  (Jo,  go  ;  let  him  out,  and  bring  a  candle. 

Flo.  Yes,  madam. 

Las.  I  fly,  madam.     [Exeunt  Lis.  and  Flora. 

Vio.  'i'he  day  draws  in,  and  night,  the  lover's 
friend,  advances — night,  more  welcome  than  the 
sun  to  mc,  because  it  brings  my  lo\e. 

Flo.  [Shrieks  jiithin!]  Ah,  thieves,  thieves  ! 
Murder,  Murder ! 

Vio.  [Shrieks.]  Ah!  defend  me,  Heaven!  What 
do  I  hear  ?  Felix  is  certainly  pursued,  and  \vil|r 
hv  taken. 

Enter  Flora,  running. 

Vio.  How  now?  why  dost  stare  so?  Answer 
me  fjuickly;  what's  the  matter? 

Flo.  Oh,  madam  !  as  I  was  letting  out  Lis- 
sardo, a  gentleman  rushed  between  him  and  I, 
struck  down  my  candle,  and  is  bringing  a  dead 
person  in  his  arms  into  our  house. 

Vio.  Ha!  a  dead  person!  Heaven  grant  it 
does  nf)t  prove  my  Felix  ! 

Flo.  Here  they  are,  madam. 

I'io.  I'll  retire  till  you  discover  the  meaning  of 
tliii  accident.  [Exit. 

Enter  CoLoyth,  ziith  Isari.lla  in  his  arms;  sets 
her  down  in  a  chair,  and  addresses  himself  to 
Floha. 

Col.  Madam,  the  necessity  this  lady  was  un- 
flor  of  heini:  conveyed  into  some  house  with  speed 
and  secrecy,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  any  indecency 
I  might  Ik'  guilty  of  in  pressing  so  rudely  into 
this — I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  her  name  and 
circumstances — would  1  were  so  to  her  beauty,  too. 
[Aside.]  I  commit  her,  madam,  toyourcare;  andlly 
to  make  her  retreat  secure,  if  the  street  be  clear: 
permic  me  to  return,  and  learn,  from  her  own 
mouth,  if  1  can  be  further  serviceable.  Pray,  ma- 
dam, how  is  the  lady  f)f  this  house  called.'' 

Flo.  \'iolanle,  signior He   is  a   handsome 

cavalier,  and  promises  well.  [yis/Wi;. 

Cot.  Are  you  she,  madam? 

Flo.  (July  her  woman,  signior. 
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Col.  Your  humble  servant,  mistress.    Pray,  be 

careful  of  the  lady. 

[Gives  her  two  moidores,  and  exit. 

Flo.  Two  moidores !  Well,  he  is  a  generous 
fellow.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  one  care- 
ful. I  find  all  countries  understand  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  chambermaid. 

Enter  Violante. 

Vio.  Was  you  distracted,  Flora  !  to  tell  my 
name    to   a   man   you   never   saw  !    Unthinking 

wench  !  who  knows  what  this  may  turn   to  ? 

What,  is  the  lady  dead  ?  Ah  !  defend  me,  Hea- 
ven !  'tis  Isabella,  sister  to  my  Felix.  What  has 
befallen  her  ?  Pray  Heaven  he's  safe. — Run  and 

fetch  some  cold  water. — Stay,  stay.  Flora. 

Isabella,  friend,  speak  to  me ;  Oh !  speak  to 
me,  or  I  shall  die  with  apprehension ! 

Flo.  See,  she  revives  ! 

Isa.  Oh  !  hold,  my  dearest  father !  do  not 
force  me  ;  indeed,  I  cannot  love  him. 

Vio.  How  wild  she  talks  ! 

Isa.  Ha  !  where  am  I  ? 

F«o.  With  one  as  sensible  of  thy  pain,  as  thou 
thyself  canst  be. 

Isa,  Violante  !  what  kind  star  preserved  and 
lodged  me  here  ? 

Flo.  It  was  a  terrestrial  star,  called  a  man, 
madam ;  pray  Jupiter  he  proves  a  lucky  one  ! 

Isa.  Oh  !  I  remember  now.  Forgive  me,  dear 
Violante  !  my  thought  ran  so  much  upon  the  dan- 
ger I  escaped,  I  forgot. 

Vio.  JVIay  I  not  know  your  story? 

Isab.  Thou  are  no  stranger  to  one  part  of  it. 
I  have  often  told  thee,  that  my  father  designed 
to  sacrifice  me  to  Don  Guzman,  who,  it  seems, 
is  just  returned  from  Holland,  and  expected 
ashore  to-morrow,  the  day  that  he  has  set  to 
celebrate  our  nuptials.  Upon  my  refusing  to 
obey  him,  he  locked  me  into  my  chamber,  vow- 
ing to  keep  me  there  till  he  arrived,  and  force 
me  to  consent.  I  know  my  father  to  be  positive, 
never  to  be  won  from  his  design ;  and  having  no 
hope  left  me  to  escape  the  marriage,  I  leaped 
from  the  window  into  the  street. 

Vio.  You  have  not  hurt  yourself,  I  hope  ? 

Isa.  No ;  a  gentleman,  passing  by  accident, 
caught  me  in  his  arms  :  at  first,  my  fright  made 
me  apprehend  it  was  my  father,  till  he  assured 
me  to  the  contrary. 

Flo.  He  is  a  very  fine  gentlemen,  I  promise 
vou,  madam,  and  a  well-bred  man  I  warrant 
him.  I  tliink  I  never  saw  a  grandee  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  with  a  better  air  in  mv 
whole  life-time  ;  then  he  opened  his  purse 
with  such  a  grace,  that  nothing  but  his  man- 
ner of  presenting  me  .with  the  gold  could  equal. 

Vio.  There  is  but  one  common  road  to  the 
lieart  of  a  servant,  and   'tis   impossible    for    a 

generous  person    to  mistake    it. Go,    leave 

us.  Flora. But  how  came  you  hither,  Isa- 
bella? 


Isa.  I  know  not;  I  desired  the  stranger  to 
convey  me  to  the  next  monastery ;  but,  ere  I 
reached  the  door,  I  saw,  or  fancied  that  I  saw, 
Lissardo,  my  brother's  man ;  and  the  thou<Tht 
that  his  master  might  not  be  far  off,  flun<'  me 

into  a  swoon ;  which  is  all  that  1  can  remember. 

Ha!  What's  here?  [Takes  up  a  letter.]  'For 
*  Colonel  Briton,  to  be  left  at  the  post-house  in 
'  Lisbon.'  This  must  be  dropt  by  the  strant^er 
which  brought  me  hither. 

Vio.  Tliou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  sol- 
dier; take  care  he  does  not  lay  thee  under  con- 
tribution, girl. 

Isa.  I  find  he  is  a  gentleman ;  and  if  he  is  but 
unmarried,  I  could  be  content  to  follow  him  all 
the  world  over, — But  I  shall  never  see  him  more, 
I  fear.  [Sighs  and  pauses. 

Vio.  What  makes  you  sigh,  Isabella  ? 

Isa.  The  fear  of  falling  into  my  father's 
clutches  again. 

Vio.  Can  I  be  serviceable  to  you  ? 

Isa.  Yes,  if  you  conceal  me  two  or  three  days. 

Vio.  You  command  my  house  and  secresy. 

Isa.  I  thank  you,j  Violante.  I  wish  you  would 
oblige  me  with  Mrs  Flora  a  while. 

Vio.  I'll  send  her  to  you. — I  must  watch  if  dad 
be  still  asleep,  or  here  will  be  no  room  for  Felix. 

[Exit. 

Isa.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  ails  me;  me- 
thinks  I  wish  I  could  find  this  stranger  out. 

Enter  Flora. 

Flo.  Does  your  ladyship  want  me,  madam  ? 

Isa.  Ay,  Mrs  flora :  I  resolve  to  make  you  mv 
confidante. 

Flo.  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty, 
madam. 

Isa.  I  doubt  it  not,  and  desire  you  to  accept 
this  as  a  token  of  my  gratitude. 

Flo.  Oh,  dear  Seniora  !  I  should  have  been 
your  humble  servant  without  a  feet 

Isa.  I  believe  it — But  to  the  purpose Do 

you  think,  if  you  saw  the  gentleman  who 
brought  me  hither,  you  should  know  him  again? 

Flo.  From  a  thousand,  madam  ;  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  where  a  handsome  man  is  con- 
cerned. When  he  went  away,  he  said  he  would 
return  again  innnediately.  I  admire  he  comes 
not. 

Isa.  Here,  did  you  say?  You  rejoice  me 

though  I'll  not  see  him,  if  he  comes.  Could  not 
you  contrive  to  give  him  a  letter? 

Flo.  With  the  air  of  a  duenna 

Isa.  Not  in  this  house you  must  veil  and 

follow  him He  must  not  know  it  comes  from 

me. 

Flo.  What,  do  you  take  me  for  a  novice  in 
love  affairs  ?  Though  I  have  not  practised  tJie 
art  since  I  l)a\e  been  in  Donna  Violantc's  ser- 
vice, yet  I  have  not  lost  the  theory  of  a  cham- 
bermaid— Do  you  write  tlie  letter  and  leave  tlie 
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-Ilcrr,  here,  liercV  pen,  ink,  and 


rest  to  nic- 
pitper. 

Isa.  I'll   do   it   ill  a   minute. 

[Sits  down  In  write. 

Flo.    So !    this  is  a  business   after   my    own 

heart. Love  always  takes  care  to  reward   his 

labourers,  and   Great   Britain   seems  to   be   his 

favourite  country. Oil  !    f   Unvz.  to   sec   the 

other  two  moidores  with  a  Hritish  air — Methinks 
there's  a  grace  peculiar  to  that  nation  in  makiii<; 
a  present. 

hit.  So,  I  have  done.  Now,  it"  he  does  but 
find  this  house  again  ! 

Flo.  It'  he  should  not — I  warrant  I'll  find  him, 
if  he's  in  Lisbon ;  tor  I  ha\c  a  strong  prepossession 
that  he  has  two  moidores  as  good  as  ever  was 
told.  \^Puts  the  letter  into  her  bosow. 

Enter  ViOLANTE. 

Vio.  Flora,  watch  my  ))apa ;  he's  fast  asleep 
in  his  study  :  if  you  hud  him  stir,  give  me  notice. 
[Colonel  taps  at  the  nundoio.]  Hark,  I  hear 
Felix  at  the  window  !  admit  him  instantly,  and 
then  to  your  post.  Exit  Flora. 

La.  What  say  you,  Violante !  is  my  brother 
come  f 

Vio.  It  is  his  signal  at  the  window. 

Isu.  [Kneels.]  ()h,  Violante  !  I  conjure  you  by 
all  the  love  thou  bearest  to  Felix,  by  thy  own  gen- 
erous nature,  nay,  more,  by  that  unspotted  virtue 
thou  art  mistress  of,  do  not  discover  to  my 
brother  I  am  here. 

Vio.  Contrary  to  your  desire,  be  assured  I 
never  shall.     But  where's  the  danger  > 

Isa.  Art  thou  born  in  Lisbon,  and  ask  that 
question  !  He'll  think  his  hnnour  blemished  by 
my  disobedience,  and  would  restore  me  to  my 
father,  or  kill  me;  therefore,  dear,  dear  girl  ! — 

Vio.  Depend  upon  my  friendship  ;  nothing 
shall  draw  the  secret  from  these  lips  ;  not  even 
Felix,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  love.  I  hear 
liim  coming;  retire  into  that  closet. 

Isa.  Remember,  \'iolante,  upon  thy  promise 
my  very  life  depends.  [Exit. 

'  Vio.  When  I  betray  thee,  may  I  share  thy 
fate  ! 

Enter  Felix. 

My  Felix,  my  everlasting  love  ! 

[Runs  into  his  arms, 

Fel.  Mv  life  !  my  soul  !  my  X'iolante  ! 

Vio.  W''hat  hazards  dost  thou  run  forme.''  Oh, 
how  shall  I  rer|nitf  tht.e  ^ 

Fcl.  If  during  this  tedious  painful  exile,  thy 
thoughts  have  ne\cr  wandered  from  thy  Felix, 
thou  hast  made  me  more  than  satisfaction. 

Mo.  Can  there  be  rf)om  within  this  heart  for 
any  but  thyself .?  No;  if  the  god  of  love  were 
lost  to  nil  the  rest  of  human-kind,  thy  image 
would  secure  him  in  my  breast  :  I  am  all 
truth,  all  love,  ail  faith,  and  know  no  jealous 
fears. 


Fil.  ^ly  heart's  the  proper  sphere  where  love 
resides  :  could  he  quit  that,  he  would  be  no  where 
found ;  and  yet,  \'iolante,  I'm  in  doubt. 

Vio.  Did  I  ever  give  thee  cause  to  doubt,  mv 
Felix  .? 

Fcl.  True  love  has  many  fears,  and  Fear  as 
many  eyes  as  I'ame  ;  yet  sure,  I  think  thev  see  no 
fault  in  thee.  [Colonel  taps  as^ain.]  Wiiat's  that? 

[Taps  again. 

Vio.  What  ?  I  heard  nothing.  [Again. 

Fel.  Ha  !  What  means  this  signal  at  your 
window  ? 

I  io.  Somewliat  perliaps,  in  passing  by,  might, 
arcidontiilly  hit  it;   it  can  be  nothing  else. 

Cot.  [Within.]  Hist,  hist  !  Donna  Violante! 
Donna  Violante  ! 

Fel.  They  use  your  name  by  accident  too,  do 
they,  madam  ? 

Enter  Flora. 

Flo.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  window, 
madam,  whom  I  fancy  to  be  him  who  brought 
Isabella  hither.     Shall  I  admit  him  .'' 

[Aside  to  Violante. 

Vio.  Admit  distraction  rather  !  Thou  art  the 
cause  of  this,  unthinking  wretch  ! 

[Aside  to  Flora. 

Fel.  What,  has  INIrs  Scout  l)rought  you  tVesh 
intelligence  ?  Death  !  I'll  know  the  bottom  of 
this  immediately.  [Offers  to  go. 

Flo.  Scout !  I  scorn  your  words,  senior. 

Vio.  Nay,  nay,  nay  !  you  must  not  leave  me. 
[Ru7is  and  catches  hold  of  him. 

Fel.  Oh  !  'tis  not  fair  not  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man, madam ;  it  is  none  of  his   fault   that  his 
visit  proves  unseasonable.     Pray  let  me  go  ;  my 
presence  is  but  a  restraint  upon  you. 
[Struggles  to  get  from  her.  The  Col.  pats  again.] 

Vio.  Was  ever  accident  so  mischievous  ! 

[Aside. 

Flo.  It  must  be  the  colonel Now  to  de- 
liver my  letter  to  him  ! 

[Exit.    The  CoL.  taps  louder. 

Fel.  Hark  !  he  grows  impatient  at  your  de- 
lay.—  Why  do  yoti  hold  the  man  whose  absence 
would  oblige  you .?  Pray,  let  me  go,  madam. 
Consider  the  iientleman  wants  yon  at  the  win- 
dow.    Confusion  !  [Struggles  still. 

Vio.  It  is  not  me  he  wants. 

Fel.  Death  !  not  you  !  Is  there  another  of  your 
name  in  the  house  ?  Hut  come  on,  convince  me 
of  the  truth  of  what  you  say;  open  the  \\iudow  ; 
if  his  luisiness  floes  not  lie  witli  you,  your  con- 
versation may  be  heard.  This,  and  only  this,  can 
t-ake  otfmv  suspicion. — What,  do  yon  pause?  Oh, 
guilt,  guilt  ! — Have  I  caught  you  ?  Nay,  then,  I'll 
leap  the  balcony.  If  I  reniemht  r,  this  way  leads 
to  it.  [Breaks  from  her,  and  goes  to  the  door 

zihcrc  Isaullla  is. 

Vio.  f)h,  heaven!  what  shall  I  do  now!  Hold, 
hold,  hold,  hold  ;   not  for  the  world — you  enter 
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there.  Which  way  shall  I  preserve  his  sister 
from  his  knowledge  ?  [Aside. 

Fel.  What,  have  I  touched  you  ?  Do  you  fear 
your  lover's  life  ? 

Vio.  I  fear  for  none  but  you.-r-For  goodness' 
sake,  do  not  speak  so  loud,  my  Felix  !  If  my  fa- 
ther  hear   you,  I   am  lost  for  ever ;  that  door 

opens  into  his  apartment. What  shall  I  do,  if 

lie  enters  ?  There  he  tinds  his  sister. — If  he  goes 

out,  he'll  quarrel   with   the    stranger. Felix, 

Felix  ! Nay,  do   not  struggle  to  be  gone, 

my  Felix. If  I  open  the  window,  he  may  dis- 
cover the  whole  intrigue ;  and  yet,  of  all  evils, 

we  ought  to  chuse  the  least. Your .  curiosity 

shall  he  satisfied.  [Goes  to  the  xcindow,  and 
throus  up  the  sash.\  Whoe'er  you  are,  that,  with 
such  insolence,  dare  use  my  name,  and  give  the 
neighbourhood  pretence  to  reflect  upon  my  con- 
duct, I  charge  you  instantly  to  be  gone ;  or  ex- 
pect the  treatment  you  deserve. 

Col.  I  ask  pardon,  inadam,  and  will  obey:  but 
when  I  left  this  house  to-night 

Fel.  Good  ! 

Vio.  It  is,  most  certainly,  the  stranger.  W^hat 
will  be  the  event  of  this,  Heaven  knows!  [yj.sit/e.] 
You  are  mistaken  in  the  house,  I  suppose,  sii- .'' 

Fel.  No,  no  ;  he's  not  mistaken. P'ay,  ma- 
dam, let  the  gentleman  go  on. 

Vio.  Wretched  misfortune  !  Pray,  begone,  sir; 
I  know  of  no  business  you  have  here. 

Col.  I  wish  I  did  not  know  it  neither But 

this  house  contains  my  soul ;  then,  can  you  blame 
my  body  for  hovering  about  it? 

Fel.  Excellent ! 

Vio.  Distraction  !  he  will  infallibly  discover 
Isabella. — I  tell  you  again  you  are  mistaken ; 
however,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  call  to-mor- 
row. 

Fel.  Matchless  impudence  !  an  assignation  be- 
fore my  face  ! — No,  he  shall  not  live  to  meet 
your  wishes. 

[Takes  out  a  pistol,  and  goes  towards  the 
zcindozc.     She  catches  hold  of  him. 

Vio.  Ah!  [Sh7'ieks.^  Hold,  I  conjure  you! 

Col.  To-morrow's  an  age,  madam  !  may  I  not 
be  admitted  to-night  ? 

Vio.  If  you  be  a  gentleman,  I  command  your 

absence. ^Lhifortuuate  !  what  will  my  stars  do 

with  me  ?  [Aside. 

Col.  I  have  done — —only  this be  careful 

of  my  life ;  for  it  is  in  your  keeping. 

[Exit  J'rom  the  windoic. 

Fel.  Pray,  observe   the   gentleman's   request, 

inadam.  [Walking  off  from  her. 

Vio.  I  am  all  confusion.  [Aside. 

Fel.  You  are  all  truth,  all  love,  all  faith  I 
•  jj),   thou  all   woman  ! How  have  I  been  de- 


ceived ?. 'Sdeath !  could  you  not  have  im- 
posed upon  me  for  this  one  night?  Could  neither 
my  faithful  love,  nor  the  hazard  I  have  run  to 
see  you,  make  me  worthy  to  be  cheated  on?  Oh, 
thou 

Vio.  Can  I  bear  this  from  you  !  [Weeps. 
Fel.  [Repeats.]  When    I   ieft  this  house  to- 
night  To-night  !  the  devil  !  return  so  soon! 

Vio.  Oh,  Isabella!  what  hast  thou  involved  me 
i"!  [Asid£. 

Fel.  [Repeats.[  This  house  contains  my  soul. 

Vio.  Yet  I  resolve  to  keep  the  secret.    [Aside. 

Fel.  [Repeats.]  Be  careful  of  my  life;  for  it  is 

in  your  keeping. Damnation  ! How  ugly 

she  appears  !  [  Looking  at  her. 

Vio.  Do  not  look  so  sternly  on  me ;  hut  be- 
lieve me,  Felix,  I  have  not  injured  you;  nor  ara 
I  false.' 

Fel.  Not  false !  not  injured  me !  Oh,  Violante ! 
lost  and  abandoned  to  thy  vice !  Xot  false  !  Oh 
monstrous ! 

Vio.  Indeed,  I  am  not. — There  is  a  cause  which 

I  must  not  reveal. Oh,  think,  how  far  honour 

can  oblige  your  sex — tlien  allow  a  woman  may 
be  bound  by  the  same  rule  to  keep  a  secret. 

Fel.  Honour  !  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  ho- 
nour, thou  that  canst  admit  plurality  of  lovers?  A 
secret !  iia,  ha,  ha  !  his  aftkirs  are  vvondrous  safe, 
who  trusts  his  secret  to  a  woman's  keeping.  But 
you  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  about  clearing 
this  point,  madam ;  for  you  are  become  so  indif- 
ferent to  me,  that  your  truth  and  falsehood  are 
the  same. 

Vio.  My  love  !  [Offers  to  take  his  hand. 

Fel.  My  torment !  [Turns  from  he7\ 

Flo.  So,  I  have  delivered  my  letter  to  the  colo- 
nel, and  received  my  fee.  [Ande.]  Rladam,  your 
father  bade  me  see  what  noise  that  was.— For 
goodness  sake,  sir,  why  do  you  speak  so  loud  ? 

Fel.  I  understand  my  cue,  mistress ;  my  ab- 
sence is  necessary ;  I'll  oblige  you. 

[Going,  she  takes  hold  of  him. 

Vio.  Oh,  let  me  undeceive  you  first ! 

Fel.  Impossible  ! 

Vio.  'Tis  very  possible,  if  I  durst. 

Fel.  Durst !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Durst,  quotha  ! 

Vio.  But  anotlier  time,  I'll  tell  thee  all. 

Fel.  Nay,  now  or  never 

Vio.  Now  it  cannot  be. 

Fel.  Then  it  shall  never  be — Thou  most  un- 
grateful of  thy  sex,  farewell ! 

[Breaks  from  her,  and  exit. 

Vio.  Oh,  exquisite  trial  of  my  friendship!  Yet, 
not  even  this  shall  draw  the  secret  from  me. 

That  I'll  preserve,  let  fortune  frown  or  smile; 
And  trust  to  love  my  love  to  reconcile.   [E.rit. 
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ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. — A  chamber  in  Don  Lopez's  /tousc. 

Enter  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.  Was  ever  man  thus  plagued  ?  Odsheart, 
I  could  swallow  my  dagger  for  madness.  I  know 
not  what  to  tliink  :  sure  Frederick  liad  nu  iiand 
in  her  escape. She  must  get  out  of  the  win- 
dow; and  she  eould  not  do  that,  witliout  a  lad- 
der; and  wlio  could  bring  it  to  her  hut  him.?  Ay, 
it  must  be  so.  The  dislike  he  shewed  to  Don 
Guzman,  in  our  discourse  to-day,  confirms  my 
suspicion ;  and  I  will  charge  him  home  with  it. 
Sure  children  were  given  me  for  a  curse  !  Why, 
what  innumerable  misfortunes  attend  us  parents  I 
when  we  have  employed  our  whole  care  to  edu- 
cate and  bring  our  children  up  to  years  of  matu- 
rity, just  \vlien  we  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our 
labour,  a  man  siiall,  in  tlic  tinkling  of  a  bell,  see 
one  Jianged,  and  t'other  wh(jred.  This  graceless 
baggage! — But  I'll  to  IVederick  immediately;  I'll 
take  the  Algua/il  with  me,  and  search  his  house; 

and  if  I  find  her,  I'll  use  her by  St  Anthony, 

I  don't  know  how  I'll  use  her! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— C/iunges  to  the  Street. 

Enter  Colonel  with  Isabella's  letter  in   his 

handy  and  GihnY  Jolloieing. 

Col.  Well,  though  I  could  not  see  my  f:dr  in- 
cognita, Fortune,  to  make  me  amends,  has  (limg 
another  intrigue  in  my  way.  Oh,  how  I  love 
these  pretty,  kind,  coming  females,  that  won't 
give  a  man  the  trouble  of  racking   his   invention 

to  deceive  them. Oh,  Portugal  !  thou  riear 

garden  of  pleasure — where  love  drops  down  his 
mellow  fruit,  and  every  bough  bends  to  oni- 
hands,  and  seems  to  cry,  Come,  pull,  and  eat ! 
how  deliciously  a  man  lives  here,  without  fear  of 
the  stool  of  repentance  ! — This  letter  I  received 

from  a  lady  in  a  veil some  duenna,   some 

necessary  implement  of  Cupiil,  I  suppose.  The 
style  is  t'rank  and  easy;  1  hope,  like  her  that  writ 
it.  [Reudn.^  '  Sir, I  have  seen  your  person,  and  like 
'  it;' — \ery  concise! — '  and  if  you'll  meet  me  at 

*  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  upon  the  'I'crricro 
'  de  passu,  half  an  hom-'s  con\ersation  will  let  me 
'  into  your  mintl.' — lla,  ha,  ha !  a  philosophical 
wench  !  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  wo- 
man had  any  business  with  the  mind  of  a  man  ! 
— '  If  your  intellects  answer  your  (jutward  ap- 
'  pearancc,  the  atlventure  may  not  dis|)lease  v<ju. 
'  I  expect  you'll  not  attempt  to  see  my  face,  nor 

•  offer  any   thing   unbecoming    th(;  gentleman   I 

'  take  you  for.' Humph,  the  gentleman  she 

takes  me  for !  I  hope  she  takes  me  to  be  flesh 
and  blood,  and  then  I'm  sure  I  shall  do  nothing 
uubecoming  a  gentleman.     Well,  if  I  must  not 


see  her  face,  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  don't  know 
where  she  lives. — — Ciibby! 

G-iti.  Here,  an  like  yer  honour. 

Col.  F'ollow  me  at  a  good  distance;  do  you 
hear,  Gibby } 

Gib.  In  troth  dee  I,  wecl  cneugh,  sir. 

Col.  I  am  to  meet  a  lady  up(jn  the  Terricro 
de  passu. 

Gib.  The  deel  an  mine  eyn  gin  I  ken  her,  sir. 

Col.  But  you  will,  when  you  come  there,  sir- 
rah. 

Gib.  Like  eneugh,  sir ;  I  have  as  sharp  an  eye 
tull  a  bonny  lass,  as  ere  a  lad  in  aw  Scotland. 
And  wliat  mun  I  dee  wi'  iier,  sir  .'' 

Col.  Why  if  she  and  I  part,  you  must  watch 
her  home,  and  bring  ine  svord  where  she  lives. 

Gib.  In  troth  sail  I,  sir,  gin  the  deel  tak  her 
not. 

Col.  Come  along,  then  ;  it  is  pretty  near  the 
time. — I  like  a  woman  that  rises  early  to  pursue 
her  inclination. 

Thus  we  improve  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
While  tasteless  mortals  sleep  their  lime  away. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Chunges  to  Frederick's  house. 

Enter  Ixis  and  Lissardo. 

Lis.  Your  lady  run  away,  and  you  know  not 
whither,  say  you .'' 

Inis.  She  never  greatly  cared  for  me,  after 
finding  you  and  I  together.  But  you  are  very 
grave,  metliinks,  Lissardo. 

Lis.  [Looking  on  the  ring.^  Not  at  all — I 
have  some  thoughts,  indeed,  of  altering  my  course 
i>f  living:  there  is  a  critical  miiuite  in  every 
man's  life,  which  if  he  can  but  lay  iiold  of,  he 
may  make  his  fortune. 

Inis.  Ha  !  what  do  I  see  ?    a  diamond   ring ! 

Whei'e  the  deuce  had  he  that  ring? Vou  have 

got  a  very  pretty  ring  there,  Lissardo? 

Lis.  Ay,  the  trifle  is  pretty  enough but 

the  lady  who  gave  it  to  me  is  a  bona  roba  in  beau- 
ty, I  assure  you.  [Cocks  his  hat,  and  struts. 

Liis.  I  can't  bear  this. The  lady  !  w  hat  la- 
dy, pray  ?  • 

Lis.  ()  fy  !  there's  a  question  to  ask  a  gentle- 
man ! 

Liis.  A  gentleman  !  why,  the  fellow's  spoiled! 
Is  tliis  your  love  for  me?  Ungrateful  man!  you'll 
break  my  heart ;  so  you  will.    [Jim sis  into  tears. 

Liss.  Poor  tender-hearted  fool ! 

Inis.  If  I  knew  who  gave  you  that  ring,  I'd 
tear  her  eyes  out ;  so  I  would.  [Sobs. 

Lis.  So,  now,  the  jade  wants  a  little  coaxing. 
Why,  what  dost  weep  for  now,  my  dear  ?    ha  ! 

Inis.  I  suppose  Flora  s;avc  you  that  ring ;  but 
I'll 
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Lis.  No ;  the  devil  talce  me  if  she  did  !  you 

make  me  swear  now. So,  they  are  all  for  the 

ring;  but  I  shall  bob  them. 1  did  but  joke; 

the  rint;  is  none  of  mine ;  it  is  my  master's ;  I 
am  to  give  it  to  be  new  set,  that's  all ;  therefore, 
pr'ythee,  dry  thy  eyes,  and  kiss  me  ;  come. 

Enter  Flora. 

Inis.  And  do  you  really  speak  truth  now } 

Lis.  Why,  do  you  doubt  it? 

Flo.  So,  so  ;  very  well !  I  thought  there  was  an 
intrigue  between  him  and  Inis,  for  all  lie  has 
forsworn  it  so  often.  [Aside. 

Inis.  Nor  ha'nt  you  seen  Flora  since  you 
came  to  town  ? 

Ffo.   Ha !  how    dares    she    name    my  name  r 

[Aside. 

Lis.  No,  by  this  kiss  I  ha'nt.  [Kisses  her-. 

Flo.  Here's  a  disseml)iiug  varlet !  [Aside. 

Inis.  Nor  don't  you  love  her  at  all  ? 

Lis.  Love  the  devil  !  Why,  did  I  not  always 
tell  thee  she  was  my  aversion  .? 

Flo.  Did  you  so,  villain  ? 

[.S7?77,es  ki/n  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Lis.  Zounds,  she  here  !  I  have  made  a  fine 
spot  of  work  on't.  [Aside. 

Inis.  What's  tbnt  for  ?  ha  !  [Brushes  up  to  her. 

Flo.  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  by,  Mrs  Frippery, 
if  you  don't  get  about  your  business. 

Inis.  Who  do  you  call  Frippery,  Mrs  Trollop? 
— Pray  get  about  your  business,  if  you  go  to  that. 
I  hope  you  pretend  to  no  rigiit  and  title  here  ? 

Lis.  What  the  devil !  do  they  take  me  for  an 
acre  of  land,  that  they  quarrel  about  right  and 
title  to  me  ?  [Aside. 

Flo.  Pray,  what  right  have  you,  mistress,  to 
ask  that  question  ? 

Inis.  No  matter  for  that ;  I  can  show  a  better 
title  to  him  than  you,  I  believe. 

Flo.  What,  has  he  gi\  en  thee  nine  months  ear- 
nest for  a  living  title  ?  ha,  ha  ! 

Inis.  Don't  fling  your  Haunting  jests  to  me, 
JMrs  Boldface,  for  I  won't  take  them,  I  assure 
you. 

Lis.  So  !  now  I  am  as  great  as  the  famed 
Alexander.  But,  my  clear  Statira  and  Roxana, 
dou't  exert  yourselves  so  much  about  me.  N(nv, 
I  fancy  if  you  would  agree  lovingly  togetlier,  I 
might,  in  a  modest  way,  satisfy  both  youi'  de- 
mands u})<lii  me. 

Flo.  You  satisfy  !  No,  sirrah  ;  I  am  not  to  be 
satisfied  so  soon  as  you  think,  perhaps. 

Inis.  No,  nor  I,  neither. — What!  do  you  make 
no  difference  between  us  ? 

Flo.  You  pitiful  fellow  you  !  What !  you  fan- 
cy, I  warrant,  I  gave  myself  the  trouble  of  dog- 
ging you  out  of  love  to  your  filthy  person ;  but 
you  are  mistaken,  sirrah — it  was  to  detect  your 

treachery.- How  often  have  you  sworn  to 

nie,  that  you  hated  Inis,  and  only  carried  fair  for 
the  good  cheer  she  ga\e  you  ;  but  that  you  could 
never  like  a  woman  with  crooked  legs,  you  said  ? 

Vol.  II. 


Inis.  How,  Iiow,  sirrah?  crooked  legs  !  0<ls,  I 

could  find  m  my  heart 

[Snatching  up  her  petticoat  a  little. 

Lis.  Here's  a  lying  young  jade  now  !  pr'ythee, 
my  dear,  moderate  thy  passion.  [Coaxingli/. 

Inis.    I'd  have  you  to  know,  sirrah,  my  legs 

were  never Your  master,  I  hope,  understands 

legs  better  than  you  do,  sirrah.        [Passionately. 

Lis.  ily  master  !  so,  so  ! 

[Shaking  his  head,  and  ninking. 

Flo.  I  am  glad  I  have  done  some  mischief, 
however.  [Aside. 

Lis.  [To  Ixis.]  Art  thou  really  so  foolish  to 
mind  what  an  enraged  woman  says  ?  Don't  you 
see  she  does  it  on  purpose  to  part  you  and  I  ? — 
[Runs  to  Flora].  Could  not  you  find  the  joke, 
without  putting  yourself  in  a  passion,  you  silly 
girl  you  ?  Why,  I  saw  you  follow  us  plain  enough, 
mun,  and  said  all  this,  that  you  might  not  go  back 
with  only  your  labour  for  your  pains. — But  you 
are  a  revengeful  young  slut  though,  I  tell  you 
that;  but  come,  kiss  and  be  friends. 

Flo.  Don't  think  to  coax  me ;  hang  your 
kisses  ! 

Fel.  [Within.l  Lissardo  ! 

Lis.  Ods-heart,  here's  my  master  !  The  devil 
take  both  these  jades  for  me  !  What  shall  I  do 
with  them  ? 

Inis.  Ha  !  'tis  Don  Felix's  voice  !  I  would  not 
have  him  find  me  here  with  his  footman  for  the 
world.  [Aside^ 

Fel.  [Within.]  Why,  Lissardo,  Lissardo  ! 

Lis.  Coming  sir.  VVhat  a  pox  will  you  do! 

Flo.  Bless  me,  which  way  shall  I  get  out  ? 

Lis.  Nay,  nay,  you  must  e'en  set  your  quarrel 
aside,  and  be  content  to  be  mewed  up  in  this 
clothes-press  together,  or  stay  where  you  are 
and  face  it  out — there  is  no  help  for  it. 

Fk).  Put  me  any  where  rather  than  that ; 
come,  come  ;  let  me  in. 

[He  opens  the  press,  and  she  goes  in. 

Inis.  I'll  see  her  hanged  before  I'll  go  into  the 
place  where  she  is. — I'll  trust  fortune  with  my 
deli\erance.  Here  us'd  to  be  a  pair  of  back 
stairs,  I'll  try  to  find  them  out.  [Exit  Ixis. 

Enter  Felix  and  Frederick. 

Fel.  W^as  you  asleep,  sirrah,  that  you  did  not 
hear  me  call  ? 

Lis.  I  did  hear  j'ou,  and  answered  you  I  was 
coming,  sir. 

Fel.  Go,  get  the  horses  ready  ;  I'll  leave  Lisbon 
to-night,  nc\er  to  see  it  more. 

Lis.  Hey-day  !  what's  the  matter  now? 

[Exit  Lissardo. 

Fred.  Pray,  tell  me,  Don  Felix,  what  has 
ruffled   your  temper  thus? 

Fel.  A  woman — Oh,  friend  !  who  can  name 
woman,  and  lorget  iuconstancy  ! 

Fed.  This,  from  a  person  ot'fnean  education, 
were  excuseable ;  such  low  suspicions  iiave  their 
source  from  vulgar  conversation;  men  of  your 
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politer  taste  never  rashly  censure. — Come,  this 
IS  some  groundless  jealousy. — Love  raises  manv 
fears. 

Fe/.  No,  no;  my  ears  conveyed  the  truth  into 
my  heart,  and  reason  justifies  my  anger.  Uh, 
my  friend  !  \'iolante's  false,  and  I  have  nothing 
left  but  thee  in  Lisbon  which  can  make  me  wish 
ever  to  sec  it  more,  excc|)t  revenge  upon  my  ri- 
val, of  whom  I'm  ignorant.  Oh,  that  some  mi- 
racle would  reveal  him  to  nie,  that  1  might, 
through  his  heart,  punish  her  infidelity  ! 

Enter  Lissardo. 

Lis.  Oh,  sir !  here's  your  father,  Don  Lopez, 
coming  up. 

Fel.  Does  he  know  that  I  am  here  ? 

Lis.  I  can't  tell,  sir:  he  ask'd  for  Don  Frede- 
rick. 

Fi'cd.  Did  he  see  you  ? 

Lis.  I  believe  not,  sir ;  for  as  soon  as  I  saw 
him  I  ran  back  to  give  my  master  notice. 

Ft/.  Keep  out  of  his  sight  then — and  dear 
Frederick,  permit  me  to  retire  into  t!ie  next 
room;  for  I  know  the  old  gentleman  will  be  very 
much  displeased  at  my  return  without  his  leave." 

[Exit  FtLix. 

Fred.  Quick,  quick;  hegone,  he  is  here. 

Enter  Don  Lopez,  speaking  as  lie  enters. 

Lop.  Mr  Alguazil,  wait  you  without,  till  I  call 
for  you.  Frederick,  an  affair  brings  me  here — 
which — requires  privacy — so  that,  if  yon  have  anv 
body  within  ear-shot,  pray  order  them  to  retire. 

Fred.  We  are  private,  my  lord ;  speak  freely. 

Lop.  Why  then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  that  you 
had  better  have  pitched  upon  any  man  in  Portu- 
gal to  have  injured  than  myself. 

Fel.  [Peeping.]  What  means  my  father  .'' 

Fred.  I  understand  yon  not,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Though  I  am  old,  I  have  a  son — Alas  ! 
why  name  1  him  ?  lie  knows  not  the  dishonour  of 
my  house. 

Fel.  I  ^'"  confounded  !  The  dishonour  of  his 
house  ! 

Fred.  Explain  yourself,  my  lord  :  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  dishonourable  action  to  any 
man,  much  less  to  your  lordship. 

Loj).  Tis  false;  you  have  debauched  my 
daughter. 

Fe/.  Debauched  my  sister !  impossible !  he 
could  notr  durst  not,  be  that  villain. 

Fred.  INIy  lord,  I  scorn  so  foul  a  charge. 

Lop.  You  have  deliauched  her  duty  at  least; 
therefore,  ii;stantly  restore  her  to  me,  or,  by  St 
Anthony,  Fll  make  yon. 

Fred.  Restore  her,  my  lord!  where  shall  I 
find  her.? 

Jjip.  I  have  those  that  w  ill  swear  she  is  here 
in  your  house. 

Fe/.  Ha  !  in  this  house  ? 

Fred.  You  are  misinfornied,  my  lord  !  Upon 


my  reputation,  I  have  not  seen  Donna  Isabella 
since  the  absence  of  Don  Felix. 

Lop.  Then  pray,  sir — if  I  am  not  too  inquisi- 
tive, what  motive  had  you  for  tliose  objections 
you  made  against  her  marriage  wiih  don  Guzman 
yesterday  ? 

Fred.  The  disagreeablcness  of  such  a  match, 
I  I'earcd,  would  giveyom-  daughter  cause  to  curse 
her  duty,  if  she  complied  with  your  demands; 
that  was  all,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  so  you  lielped  her  through  the  win- 
dow, to  make  her  disobey  .'' 

Fe/.  lla,  my  sister  gone  !  Oh,  scandal  to  our 
bhiod  ! 

Fred.  This  is  insulting  me,  my  lord,  when  I 
assure  you   I  ha\e  neither  seen  nor  know   any 

thing  of  your  daughter. If  she  is  gone,   the 

contrivance  was  her  t)wn,  and   you   may  thank 
your  rigour  for  it. 

Lop.  \'ery  well,  sir:  however,  my  rigour  shall 
make  bold  to  search  your  house.  Here,  call  in 
the  Alguazil 

F/u.  [Peeping.]  The  Alguazil !  What,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  will  become  of  me  ? 

Fred.  The  Alguazil !  My  lord,  you'll  repent 
this. 

Enter  Alguazil,  and  Attendants. 

I^op.  No,  sir;  'tis  you  that  will  repent  it.  I 
charge  you  in  the  king's  name  to  assist  me  in 
finding  my  daughter.  Be  sure  you  lea\e  no  part 
of"  the  house  unsearched.     Come,  follow  me. 

[Gets  tozeards  tlie  door  ji/iere  Felix  is  : 
FKr-DEKieii  draics,  and  p/unts  liimse/f 
before  t/ie  door. 

Fred.  Sir,  I  must  first- know  by  what  autliori- 
ty  you  pretend  to  search  my  house  before  you 
enter  here. 

A/g.  How,  sir!  dare  you  presume  to  draw 
your  sword  upon  the  representative  of  majesty  ? 
1  am,  sir,  I  am  his  majesty's  alguazil,  and  the 
very  quintessence  of  authority — therefore,  put 
up  your  sword,  or  1  shall  order  you  to  be  knock- 
ed flowu' — for  know,  sir,  the  breath  of  an  al- 
guazil is  as  dangerous  as  the  breath  of  a  demi- 
cuherin. 

Lop.  She  is  certainly  in  that  room,  by  his  guar- 
ding the  door.  If  he  disputes  your  authority, 
knock  him  down,  I  say. 

J'V(y/.  I  shall  shew  you  some  sport  first.  The 
woman  you  look  for  is  not  here;  but  there  is 
something  in  this  room  which  I'll  preserve  from 
your  sight  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

Lop.  Enter,  I  say  ;  nothing  but  my  daughter 
can  be  there.     F(;rce  his  sword  from  him. 

[Felix  eomes  out,  and  joins  Fkldiijick. 

Fel.  \illains,  stand  oflF I  assassinate  a  man  in 
his  own  house  ! 

Lop.  Oh,  oh,  misericordia  !  what  do  I  see  ? 
my  son  ! 

A/g.  Ha,  his  'ion  !  Here's  five  hundred  pounds 
good,  my  brcllircn,  if  Antonio  dies;  and  tliat's  in 
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the  surgeon's  power — and  lie's  in  love  with  my 
dau2,hter,  you  know — so  seize  him Don  Fe- 
lix, I  command  you  to  surrender  yourself  into  the 
hands  ot"  justice,  in  order  to  raise  me  and  my  po- 
sterity;  and,  in  consideration  you  lose  yi>ur  liead 
to  gain  me  five  hundred  pounds,  I'll  have  your  ge- 
nerosity recorded  on  your  tombstone — at  my 
own  proper  cost  and  charge — I  hate  to  be  un- 
grateful. 

Lop.  Hold,  hold  !  Oil  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 

Fred.  Uid  I  not  tell  you,  you  would  repent, 
my  lord?  What,  hoa  !   within  there. 

Enter  Servanfx. 

Arm  yourselves,  and  let  not  a  man  in  nor  out 
but  Felix.  . 

Pel.  Generous  Frederick  ! 

Fred.  Look  ye,  alguazil,  when  you  would  be- 
tray my  friend  for  filthy  lucre,  I  shall  no  more 
re<rard  you  as  an  officer  of  justice,  but,  as  a  thief 
and  robber,  thus  resist  you. 

Fel.  Come  on,  sir;  we'll  shew  you  play  for 
the  five  hundred  pounds. 

Aig.  P'all  on  ;  seize  tlie  money,  right  or  wrong, 
je  rogues.  "         [T/tei/Jig/i't. 

Lop.  Hold,  hold,  alguazil !  Fll  give  you  the 
five  hundred  pounds,  that  is,  my  bond  to  pay 
upon  Antonio's  death,  and  twenty  pistoles,  how- 
ever tilings  go,  for  you  and  these  honest  fellows 
to  drink  ray  health. 

A/g.  Say  you  so,  my  lord  ?  Why  look  ye,  my 
lord  ;  I  bear  the  young  gentleman  no  ill  will,  mv 
lord.     If  I  get  but  the  five  hundred  pounds,  my 

lord why  look  ye,  my  lord ;     'tis  the  same 

thing  to  me,  whether  your  son  be  hanged  or 
not,  iny  lord. 

Fel.  Scoundrels  ! 

Lop.  Aye,  well,  thou  art  a  good-natured  fel- 
low, that's  the  truth  on't.  Come,  then,  we'll  to 
the  tavern,  and  sign  and  seal  this  minute.  Oh^ 
Fehx  !  why  wouldst  thou  serve  me  thus?  But  I 
cannot  upbraid  thee  now,  nor  have  I  time  to 
talk.  Be  careful  of  thyself,  or  thou  wilt  break 
my  heart. 

[Eacutit  I^opr.z,  alguazil,  and  attendants. 

Fel.  Now,  Frederick,  though  I  ought  to  thank 
you  for  your  care  of  me,  yet  till  I  am  satisfied  as 
to  my  father's  accusation,  for  I  overheard  it  all, 
I  can't  return  the  acknowledgments  I  owe  you. 
Know  you  aught  relating  to  my  sister  ? 

Fred.  I  hope  my  faith  aiul  truth  are  known  to 

you and  here,  by  both  I  swear,  [  am  ignorant 

ot  every  tiling  relating  to  your  father's  charge. 

Fel.  Enough,  I  do  believe  thee.  Oh  For- 
tune !  where  will  thy  malice  end  ? 

Enter  Vasquez. 

Vas.  Sir,  I  bring  you  joyful  news. 
Fel.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Vas.  I  am   told  that  Don  Antonio  is  out  of 
danger,  and  now  in  the  palace. 

Fel.  I  wish  it  be  true;  then  I'm  at  liberty  to 


watch  my  rival,  and  pursue  my  sister.  Prithee, 
Frederick,  inform  thyself  of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
port. 

Fred.  I  will,  this  minute.  Do  you  hear  ?  let 
nobody  in  to  Don  Felix  till  my  return. 

[Exit  Fred. 

Vas.  I'll  observe,  sir.  [Exit  Vas. 

FUk  [Peeping.]  They  have  almost  frighted  me 
out  of  my  wits,  Fm  sure.  Now  Felix  is"  alone,  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  pretend  I  came  with  a 
message  from  iny  lady;  but  how  then  shall  I 
say  I  came  into  the  cupboard  ? 

EnterVASQVEZ,  seeming  to  oppose  the  cntrunceof 
somebodi/. 

Vas.  T  tell  you,  madam,  Don  Felix  is  not  here. 

I'io.  [Within.]  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  here,  and  I 
will  see  him. 

Fel.  What  noise  is  that  ? 

Via.  [Breaking  in.]  You  are  as  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, sir,  as  a  first  minister  of  state. 

Flo.  My  stars,  my  lady  here  ! 

[Shuts  the  press  close, 

Fel.  H  your  visit  was  designed  for  Frederick, 
madam,  he  is  abroad. 

Va.  No,  sir,  the  visit  is  to  you. 

Fel.  You  are  very  punctual  in  your  ceremo- 
nies, madam. 

Vio.  Though  I  did  not  come  to  return  your 
visit,  but  to  take  that  which  your  civility  ought  to 
have  brought  me. 

Ftl.  If  my  eyes,  my  ears,  and  mv  under- 
standing lied,  then  I  am  in  your  debt; "else  not, 
madam. 

Vio.  I  will  not  charge  them  with  a  term  so 
gross,   to    say  they   lied ;  but  call   it  a  mistake ; 

nay,   call  it  any  thing  to  excuse  iny  Felix. 

Could  I,  think  ye,  could  I  put  off  my  pride  so 
far,  poorly  to  dissemble  a  passion  which  I  did 
not  feel,  or  seek  a  reconciliation  with  what  I 
did  not  love  ?  Do  but  consider,  if  I  had  enter- 
tained another,  should  I  not  rather  embrace  this 
quarrel,  pleased  with  the  occasion  that  rid  me  of 
your  visits,  and  gave  me  freedom  to  enjoy  the 
choice  which  you  think  I  have  made?  Have  I 
any  interest  in  thee  but  my  love  ?  or  am  I  bound 
by  aught  but  inclination  to  submit  and  follow 
thee  ? — No  law,  whilst  single,  binds  us  to  obey — 
but  your  sex  arc,  by  nature  and  education,  obli- 
ged to  pay  a  deference  to  all  womankind. 

Fel.  These  are  fruitless  arguments.  'Tis  most 
certain  thou  wert  dearer  to  these  eyes  than  all 
that  Heaven  e'er  gave  to  charm  the  sense  of 
man ;  but  I  would  rather  tear  them  out  than 
suffer  them  to  delude  my  reason  and  enslave  my 
peace. 

I'io.  Canyon  love  without  esteem  ?  and  where 
is  the  esteem  for  her  you  still  suspect?  Oh,  Fe- 
lix, there  is  a  delicacy  in  love,  winch  equals  even 
a  religious  faith  !  True  love  never  doubts  the  ob- 
ject it  adores,  and  sceptics  tin  re  will  disbelieve 
their  sisiht. 
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Fci  Your  notions  are  too  refined  for  mine, 
madam. 

Enter  Vasquez. 
How  now,  sirrah,  what  do  you  want  ? 

Vtts.  Only  my  mublcr's  cloak  out  of  this  press, 
sir;  that's  all. 

jFt7.  Make  haste,  then. 

Vus.  [Opens  the  press,  sees  Flora,  and  roars 
out.]  Oh,  the  (Uvil,  the  devil  !  [Erit. 

Flo.  Discovered!  nay,  then,  legs  befriend  me. 

[Hiius  out. 

Vio.  11a  !  a  woman  concealed  !  very  well,  le- 
lix. 

FcL  A  woman  in  the  press  ! 

Enter  Lissardo. 
How  the  devil  came  a  woman  there,  sirrah  ? 
Lis.  What  shall  I  say  now  ? 
Vio.  Now,  Lissardo,  shew  your  wit  to  bring 
your  master  off. 

Lis.    Off,   madam Nay,  nay,    nay — there, 

there  needs  no  great  wit  to,  to,  to  bring  them  off, 
madam  ;  for  she  did,  and  she  did  not  come,  as, 
as,  as,  a,  a,  a,  man  may  say  directly  to,  to,  to,  to, 
to  speak  with  my  master,  madam. 

Vio.  I  see  by  your  stammcrmg,  Lissardo,  tliat 
your  invention  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

Fc/.  'Sdeath  !  rascal,  speak  without  hesitation, 
and  the  truth,  too,  or  1  shall  stick  my  spado  in 
your  guts. 

Vio.  No,  no  ;  your  master  mistakes;  he  would 
jiot  have  you  speak  the  truth. 

Fel.  Madam,  my  sincerity  wants  no  excuse. 
Lis.  T  am  so  confounded  between  one  and  the 
other,  that  I  cannot  think  of  a  lie.  [Aside. 

Fcl.  Sirrah,  fetch  me  this  woman  back  in- 
stantly— I'll  know  what  business  she  has  here. 

Vio.  Not  a  step;  your  master  shall  not  be  put 
to  the  blush.  Come,  a  truce,  Felix.  Do  you 
ask  me  no  more  questions  about  the  window,  and 
I'll  forgive  tliis. 

Fe/.  I  scorn  forgiveness,  where  I  own  no  crime ; 
but  your  soul,  conscious  of  its  guilt,  would  fain 
lay  hold  of  this  occasion,  to  blend  your  treason 
with  my  innocence. 

Vio.  "insolent !  Nay,  if,  instead  of  owning  your 
fault,  YOU  endeavour  to  insult  my  patience,  I 
must  tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  behave  yourself  like 
that  man  of  honour  you  would  be  taken  for  ;  you 
ground  your  fjuarrel  with  me  upon  your  own  in- 
constancy"; 'tis  plain  you  are  false  yourself,  and 
would  make  me  the  aggressor.  It  was  not  for 
nothiuii  the  t'cllow  opposed  my  entrance.  This 
la>t  us;uie  has  given  ini-  bark  my  lilicrty;  and  now 
my  father's  will  shall  lie  obeyed,  without  the  least 
feluctance;  and  so  your  servant. 

[E.vit  VlOLANTE. 

F(7.  Oh,  stubborn,  stubborn  heart  !  what  wilt 
rhou  do?  Iler  father's  will  shall  be  obeyed  !  Ila  ! 
that  carries  her  to  a  cloister,  and  cuts  off  all  my 
hopes  at  once.     By  Heaven,  she  shall  not,  must 


not  leave  mc  !   No,   she  is  not  false at  least 

my  love  now  represents  her  true,  because  I  lear 
to  lose  her.  Ha  !  villain,  art  thou  here  ? — [Turns 
upon  Lissardo.] — Fell  me,  this  moment,  who  this 
woman  was,  and  for  what  intent  she  was  here 
concealed — or 

Lis.  Aye,  good  sir  !  forgive  me,  and  I'll  tell 
you  the  whole  truth.  [FuUs  on  his  knees. 

Fel.  Out  with  it,  then 

Lis.  It,  it,  it  was  JNIrs  Flora,  sir,  Donna  Vio- 
lante's  woman.  You  nuist  know,  sir,  we  have 
had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  one  another  a  great 
while — She  was  not  willing  vou  should  know  it; 
so,  when  she  heard  yoiu-  \oice,  she  ran  into  the 
clothes-press.  I  would  ha\  e  told  you  this  at  tirst, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  her  lady's  knowi-ng  it.  This 
is  the  truth,  as  I  hope  for  a  whole  skin,  sir. 

Fel.  If  it  be  not,  I'll  not  lca\e  you  a  whole 
bone  in  it,  sirrah.  Fly,  and  observe  if  \'iolanle 
goes  directly  home. 

Lis.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Fel.  Fly,  you  dog,  fly  ! — [Exit  Lissardo.] — 
I  must  convince  her  of  my  faith.  Oh,  how  irre- 
solute is  a  lover's  heart  !  My  resentment  cooled, 
when  hers  grew  high — nor  can  I  struugle  longer 
with  my  fate  ;  I  cannot  quit  her;  no,  I  cannot,  so 
aljsolute  a  conquest  has  she  gained.  How  abso- 
lute is  woman's  power  ! 

In  vain  we  strive  their  tyranny  to  quit. 

In  vain  we  struggle,  for  we  must  submit. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.—The  Terriero  de  Passu. 

E'llcr  Colonel,  and  Isabella  veiled.     Gibby 
at  a  distance. 

Col.  Then  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
wait  on  you  home,  madam .? 

/.s«.  I  say  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  circum- 
stances, colonel — and,  that  way,  impossible  for  me 
to  admit  of  it. 

Col.  Consent  to  go  with  me,  then.  I  lodge  at 
one  Don  I'rederick's,  a  merch.uit,  just  by  here. — 
He  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  1  dare  confide  in 
his  secrecy. 

/.«/.  Ha!  does  he  lodge  there  ?  Pray  Heaven 
I  am  not  disco\ered  !  [Aside. 

Col.  What  say  you,  my  charmer.^  Shall  we 
breakl'ast  together.''  I  have  some  of  the  best  tea 
in  the  universe. 

Isu.  Pull  !  tea  !  is  that  the  best  treat  you  can 
give  a  lady  at  your  lodgings,  colonel  ? 

Col.  Well  hinted No,  no,  no;  I  have  other 

things  at  thy  service,  child. 

Isu.  \\\\\\l  are  those  things,  pray? 

Col.  My  heart,  soul,  and  body,  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Isa.  Has  the  last  no  incumbrance  upon  it  ?  can 
you  make  a  clear  title,  col(>nel  ? 

Co/.  All  freehold,  child,  and  I'd  afford  thee  a 
very  good  bargain.  [Endn-uces  htrr. 

C/ib.  O'  my  saul,  they  mak  niuckic  words  uboiJ^. 
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it.     Ise  sare  weary  with  standing — Ise  e'en  tak  a 
sleep.  [Lies  down. 

ha.  If  I  take  a  lease,  it  must  be  tor  life,  co- 
lonel. 

Col.  Thou  shalt  have  me  as  long,  or  as  little 
time,  as  thou  wilt,  my  clear.  Come,  let's  to  my 
lodi^ings,  and  we'll  sign  and  seal  this  minute. 

Isa.  Oh,  not  so  fast,  colonel^-  There  are  many 
tilings  to  be  adjusted  before  the  lawyer  and  the 
parson  come. 

Cot.  The  lawyer  and  parson  !  No,  no,  you  lit- 
tle rogue;  we  can  finish  our  affairs  without  the 
help  of  the  law — or  the  gospel. 

Isa.  Indeed  but  we  cannot,  colonel. 

Col.  Indeed  !  Why,  hast  thou  then  trepanned 
jne  out  of  my  warm  bed  this  morning,  for  no- 
thing .''  Why,  this  is  shewing  a  man  half  famish- 
ed, a  well-furnished  larder,  then  clapping  a  pad- 
lock on  the  door,  till  you  starve  him  quite. 

Im.  If  you  can  find  in  your  heart  to  say  grace, 
colonel,  you  shall  keep  the  key. 

Col.  I  love  to  see  my  meat  before  I  give 
thanks,    madam;    therefore,    uncover    thy    face, 

child,  and  I'll  tell  thee  more  of  my  mind If  I 

like  you 

Isa.  I  dare  not  risk  my  reputation  upon  your 
ifs,  colonel ;  and  so  adieu  !  [Going. 

Col.  Nay,  nay,  nay ;  we  must  not  part. 

Isa.  As  you  ever  hope  to  see  me  more,  sus- 
pend your  curiosity  now  ;  one  step  farther  loses 
me  for  ever.  Shew  yourself  a  man  of  honour, 
and  you  shall  find  me  a  woman  of  honour. 

[Exit  Isabella. 

Col.  Well,  for  once  I'll  trust  to  a  blind  bar- 
gain, madam — [Ames  her  hand,  and  parts.] 

But  I  shall  be  too  cunning  for  your  ladyship,  if 
Gibby  observes  my  orders.  Methinks,  these  in- 
trigues, which  relate  to  the  mind,  are  very  insipid. 
The  conversation  of  bodies  is  much  more  divert- 
ing. Ha  !  What  do  I  see .''  My  rascal  asleep  ! 
Sirrah,  did  not  I  charge  you  to  watch  the  lady  .? 
And  is  it  thus  ye  observe  my  orders,  ye  dog  ? 
[Kicks  him  all  this  while,  and  he  shrugs,  and 
rubs  his  ei/es,  and  yaicns.] 

Gib.  That's  true,  an  like  yer  honour;  but  I 
thought,  that  when  yence  ye  had  her  in  yer  ane 
hands,  ye  might  a'  ordered  her  yer  sel  weel 
eneugh  without  me,  en  ye  ken,  an  like  yer  ho- 
nour. 

Col.  Sirrah,  hold  your  impertinent  tongue,  and 
make  haste  after  her.  If  you  don't  bring  mc 
some  account  of  her,  never  dare  to  see  my  face 
again.  [Exit. 

Gib.  Ave,  this  is  bony  wark  indeed  !  To  run 
three  hundred  mile  to  this  wicked  town,  and  be- 
fore I  can  weel  till  my  weam,  to  be  sent  a  whore- 
hunting  after  this  black  she  devil.  What  gate 
sal  I  gang  to  speer  for  this  wutch  now.?  Ah,  for 
a  ruling  elder — or  the  kirk's  treasurer — or  his 
mon — I'd  gar  my  master  mak  twa  o'  this — Ikit  1 
am  sure  there's  na  sick  honest  people  hcrC;  or 
jfhcrc  vvud  na  be  sa  niicklc  sculdiidric. 


Enter  an  English  soldier,  passing  along. 

Gib.  Geud  inon,  did  you  see  a  woman,  a  lady, 
ony  gate  hereawa  e'en  now  ? 

Eng.  Yes,  a  great  many.  What  kind  of  a  wo- 
man is  it  you  inquire  after  ? 

Gib.  Geud  troth,  she's  na  kenspeckle;  she's  aw 
in  a  cloud 

Eng.  What  !  'Tis  some  Highland  monster 
which  you  brought  over  with  you,  I  suppose  :  I 
see  no  such,  not  I.     Kenspeckle,  quotha  ! 

Gib.  Huly,  huly,  mon;  the  deel  pike  out  yer 
een,  and  then  ye'U  see  the  better,  ye  Portigise 
tike. 

Eng.  W'hat  says  the  fellow  ? 

[Turning  to  Gibby. 

Gib.  Say  !  I  say  I  am  a  better  fallow  than 
e'er  stude  upon  yer  shanks — and  gin  I  beer  mair 
o'  yer  din,  deel  o'  my  saul,  sir,  but  Ise  crack  yer 
croon. 

E)ig.  Get  you  gone,  you  Scotch  rascal,  and 
thank  your  heathen  dialect,  which  I  don't  untier- 
stand,  that  you  han't  your  bones  broke. 

Gib.  A)'e,  an  ye  dinna  understand  a  Scots- 
man's tongue,  I'se  see  gin  ye  can  understand  a 
Scotsman's  gripe.  Wha's  the  better  mon  now, 
sir  t 

[La7/s  hold  of  him,  strikes  up  his  keels,  and 
gets  astride  over  him.] 

Here  Violante  crosses  the  stage,  Gibby  jumps 
up  from  the  man,  and  brushes  up  to  ^'I0iA^•TE. 

Gib.  I  vow,  madam,  but  I  am  glad  that  ye  and 
I  are  foregathered. 

Vio.  What  would  the  fellow  have? 

Gib.  Nothing :  away,  madam  !  wo  worth  yer 
heart,  what  a  muckle  deal  o'  mischief  had  you 
like  to  bring  upon  poor  Gibby ! 

Vio.  The  man's  drunk 

Gib.  In  troth,  am  I  not And  gin  I  had  na 

found  ye,  madam,  the  laird  knows  when  I  should; 
for  my  maister  bad  me  ne'er  gang  hame  without 
idings  of  ye,  madam. 

Vio.  Sirrah  I  get  about  your  business,  or  I'll 
have  your  bones  drubbed. 

Gib.  Geud  faith  !  my  maister  has  e'en  done 
that  t'  yer  bonds,  madam. 

Vio.  Who  is  your  master,  sir  ? 

Gib.  Mony  a  ane  specrs  the  gate  they  ken  riglit 
weel :  it  is  no  sa  lang  sen  ye  parted  wi'  him.  I 
wish  he  ken  ye  half  as  weel  as  ye  ken  him. 

Vio.  Pugh  !  the  creature's  mad,  or  mistakes 
me  for  somebody  else  ;  and  I  should  be  as  mad 
as  he  to  talk  to  him  any  longer. 

[VioLANTE  enters  Don  Pedro's  house. 

Enter  Lissaruo  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stage. 

Lis.  So,  she's  gone  home,  I  sec.  \\Niat  ilid 
that  Scots  fellow  want  with  her.?  I'll  try  to  find 
it  out;  perhaps  I  may  discover  somerhing  that 
may  make  my  master  friends  with  me  again. 

Gib.  Arc  ye  gone,  madam?    a  deel  scope  ia 
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vcr  company,  for  I'm  as  wise  as  I  was.  But  I'll 
bide  and  sec  wha's  house  it  is,  gin  I  can   meet 

w  itii  oiiy  civil  body  to  speer  at. Weel,  of  aw 

men  in  the  warld,  I  think  our  Scotsmen  the  <j;reat- 
est  feuls,  to  leave  their  wecl-favoured  honest  wo- 
men at  haine,  to  rin  walloping  after  a  pack  of 
pvrcarlini;s  here,  that  shame  to  shew  their  faces, 
and  pcur  men,  hke  me,  arc  forced  to  be  their 
pimps.  A  pimp  !  G<j(is\varbir,  (iibby's  ne'er  be 
a  pimp— and  yet,  in  troth,  it's  a  triviiiii;  trade  :  I 
remember  a  countrynion  o'  my  ane,  that,  by  g^ng- 
ins:  o'  sick  like  errands  as  I  am  now,  came  to  get 
preferment.     My  lad,  wot  ye  wha  lives  here  ? 

[Tunis  and  sees  LissArxDO. 

Lis.  Don  Pedro  dc  Mendosa. 

Gib.  And  did  you  see  a  lady  gang  in  but  now  ? 

Lis.  Yes,  I  did. 

Gib.  And  d'  ve  ken  her  tee  ? 


Lis.  It  was  Donna  Violante,  iiis  daughter, 
Wliat  the  devil  makes  him  so  inquisitive  ?  llere 
is  somctliing  in  it,  that  is  certain  [Asidr.] — Tis 
a  cold  UKjrning,  brother;  what  think  you  of  a 
dram  ? 

(jih.  In  troth,  very  weel,  sir. 

Lis.  You  seem  an  lionest  fellow  ;  prithee,  let's 
drink  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

Gib.  \Vi' aw  my  heart,  sir;  gang  your  get  to 
the  next  house,  and  Ise  follow  ye. 

Lis.  Come  along,  then.  [Evif. 

Gib.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendosa  ! — Donna  \  io- 
lante,  his  daughter  ! — tliat's  as  reight   as  mv  leg 

now Ise  need  na  mare;  I'll  tak  a  drink,  and 

then  to  my  maister 

Ise  bring  him  news  will  mak  his  heart  full  bice ; 

Gin  he  rewards  it  not,  decl  pimp  for  me. 

[Exit. 


ACT     IV. 


SCENE  I. — Violaxte's  lodgings. 

Enter  Isabella  in  a  gay  temper,  and  Violante 
out  of  humour. 

Isa.  i\lY  dear  I  I  have  been  seeking  you  this 
lialf  hour,  to  tell  you  the  most  lucky  adventure  ! 

Vio.  And  you  have  pitched  upon  the  most  un- 
Inckv  hour  for  it,  that  you  could  possibly  have 
fouurl  in  the  whole  four-and-twenty. 

La.  Hang  unlucky  hours  !  I  won't  think  of 
tliem ;  I  hope  all  my  misfortunes  are  past. 

I'io.  And  mine  all  to  come. 

Isa.  I  have  seen  the  man  I  like. 

Vio.  And  I  have  seen  the  man  that  I  could 
wish  to  hate. 

Isa.  And  you  must  assist  me  In  discovering 
wliether  he  can  like  me  or  not. 

Vio.  You  have  assisted  me  in  such  a  discovery 
already,  I  thank  ye. 

Isa.  What  say  you,  my  dear? 

Vio.  I  say  I  am  very  unlucky  at  discoveries, 
Isabella ;  I  have  too  lately  made  one  pernicious 
to  my  ease;  your  brother  is  false. 

Isa.  Impossible  ! 

Vio.  Most  true. 

Isa.  Some  villain  has  traduced  iiim  to  you. 

Vio.  No,  Isabella;  I  love  too  well  to  trust  the 
eves  of  other? :  I  never  credit  the  ill-judging 
world,  or  form  suspicions  upon  vulgar  censures; 
no,  I  liad  ocular  proof  of  his  ingratitude. 

Isa.  Then  I  am  most  unhappy.  My  brother 
was  tiic  only  pledge  of  faith  betwixt  us ;  if  lie 
has  forfeited  your  favour,  I  have  no  title  to  your 
friendship. 

/  JO.  You  wrong  my  friendship,  Isabella ;  your 
own  merit  entitles  you  to  every  thing  within  my 
power. 

Isa.  Oenerous  maid  !  fiut  may  I  not  know 
■,vliut  grounds  you  have  to  think  my  brother  false  ? 


Vio.  Another  time. — But  tell  me,  Isabella,  how 
can  I  serve  you  } 

Isa.  Thus,  then — Tlie  gentleman  that  brought 
mc  hither,  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  upon  the 
Tcrriero  de  Passa  this  morning,  and  I  find  hini 
a  man  of  sense,  generosity,  and  good  humour  ; 
in  short,  he  is  every  thing  that  I  could  like  for  a 
husband ;  and  I  have  dispatched  I\Irs  Flora  to 
bring  him  hither  :  I  hope  you'll  forgive  the  liber- 
ty I  have  taken. 

Vio.  Hither  !  to  what  purpose  .'' 

Isa.  To  the  great  universal  purpose — matrimo- 
ny. 

Vio.  Matrimony  !  why,  do  you  design  to  ask 
him  ? 

Isa.  No,  Violante,  you  must  do  that  for  mc. 

Vio.  I  thank  you  for  the  favour  you  design  me, 
but  desire  to  be  excused  ;  I  manage  my  own  af- 
fairs too  ill  to  be  trusted  with  those  of  other 
people  ;  besides,  if  my  father  should  find  a  stran- 
ger here,  it  might  make  him  hurry  me  into  a  mo- 
nastery immetliately.  I  can't,  for  my  life,  admire 
your  conduct,  to  encourage  a  person  altogether 

unknown  to   you. 'Twas  very   iniprudent  to 

meet  him  this  morning,  but  n)uch  more  so  to 
■^tnd  for  him  hither,  knowing  what  inconvcniency 
you  have  already  drawn  upon  me. 

Isa.  I  am  jiot  insensible  how  far  my  misfor- 
tunes ha\  e  embarrassed  you  ;  and,  if  you  please, 
sacrifice  my  quiet  to  your  own. 

Vio.  Unkindly  urged  !  Have  I  not  preferred 
your  happiness  to  every  thing  that's  dear  to  me } 

Isa.  I  know  thou  hast— then,  do  not  deny  me 
this  last  request,  when  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  may 
render  my  condition  able  to  clear  thy  fame,  and 
bring  my  brother  to  thy  feet  for  pardon. 

Vio.  I  wish  you  don't  repent  of  this  intrigue. 
I  suppose  lie  knows  yon  are  the  same  woman  that 
he  brought  in  here  last  night  .^ 

Isa.  Not  a  syllable  of  tliat;   I  met  him  veiled, 
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and,  to  prevent  his  knowing!  the  Iionse,  1  ordered 
Mrs  Flora  to  bring  hrn  by  the  back-door  into  the 
garden. 

Vio.  The  very  way  which  Felix  conies  !  if  they 
should  meet,  tliere  would  be  fine  work. — Indeed, 
my  dear,  I  can't  approve  of  your  design. 

Enter  F'loua. 

Flo.  Madam,  the  colonel  waits  your  pleasure. 

Vio.  How  durst  you  go  upon  such  a  message, 
mistress,  without  acquainting  me  ? 

F/o.  So  !  I  am  to  be  huffed  for  every  thing  ! 

Isa.  'Tis  too  late  to  dispute  that  now,  dear 
^'iolante;  I  acknowledge  the  rashness  of  tlie  ac- 
tion— but  consider  the  necessity  of  my  deliver- 
ance. 

Tio.  Tliat,  indeed,  is  a  weighty  consideration  : 
well,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Isci.  In  tiie  next  room  I'll  give  you  instruc- 
tions. In  tlie  mean  time,  Mrs  Flora,  shew  the 
colonel  into  this. 

[Exit  Flora  one  wat/,  and  Isabella  and 
Viol  AX  TE  another. 

Re-enter  Flora  with  the  Colonel. 

Flo.  The  lady  will  wait  on  you  presently,  sir. 

'[Exit. 

Col.  ^'ery  well — This  is  a  very  fruitful  soil.  I 
have  not  been  here  quite  four-and-twonty  liours, 
and  I  have  three  intrigues  upon  my  hands  alrea- 
dy ;  but  I  hate  the  chase,  without  partaking  of 
the  game 

Enter  Violaxte,  veiled. 

Ha  I  a  fine  sized  woman  ! — pray  Heaven  she  proves 
handsome  ! — I  am  come  to  obey  your  ladyship's 
commands. 

Jlo.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  colonel  ? 
Col.  If  you  be  not  very  unreasonable  indeed, 
madam.     A  man  is  but  a  man. 

[Takes  Iter  hand,  and  kixses  it. 

Vio.  Nay,  we  have  no  time  for  compliments, 
colonel. 

Col.  I  understand  you,  madam — Montrcz  moi 
'cofre  chaiiibre.  [Taken  her  in  his  arms. 

Vio.  Nay,  nay;  hold,  colonel ;  my  bed-chamber 
is  not  be  entered,  without  a  certain  purchase. 

Col.  Purchase  !  humph,  this  is  some  kept  mis- 
tress, I  suppose,  who  industriously  lets  out  her 
leisure  hours.  [Aside.] — Look  ye,  madam,  you 
must  consider  we  soldiers  are  not  overstocked 
with  money — -but  we  make  ample  satisfaction  in 
love  ;  we  have  a  world  of  courage  upon  our  hands 
now,  you  know — then,  prithee  use  a  conscience, 
and  I'll  try  if  my  pocket  tan  coine  up  to  your 
price. 

Vio.  Nay,  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of 
drawing  your  pm-se,  colonel ;  my  design  is  le\el- 
led  at  your  person,  if  that  be  at  your  own  disposal. 

Col.  Aye,  that  it  is,  faith,  madam  !  and  I'il  settle 
it  as  Jirinly  upon  ttice • 

Vio.  As  law  can  do  it. 


Col.  Hang  law  in  love  affairs  !  thou  shalt  have 
right  and  title  to  it,  out  of  pure  inclination. — A 
matrimonial  hint  again  !  Gad  !  I  fancy  the  wo- 
men have  a  project  on  foot  to  transplant  the  uni- 
on into  Portugal !  [Aside. 

Vio.  Then  you  have  an  aversion  to  matrimony, 
colonel  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  woman  in  all  your 
travels,  that  you  could  like  for  a  wife  ? 

Col.  A  very  odd  question  !  Do  you  really  ex- 
pect that  I  should  speak  truth  now  ? 

Vio.  I  do,  if  you  expect  to  be  dealt  with,  co- 
lonel. 

Col.  Why,  then Yes. 

Vio.  Is  she  in  your  country,  or  this? 

Col.  This  is  a  very  pretty  kind  of  a  catechism ! 
but  I  don't  concei\e  which  way  it  turns  to  edifi- 
cation.— In  this  town,  I  believe,  madam. 

Vio.  Her  name  is 

Col.  Aye,  how  is  she  called,  madam  ? 

Vio.  Nay,  I  ask  you  that,  sir. 

Col.  Oh,  ho  !  why,  she  is  called Pray?  ma- 
dam, how  is  it  you  spell  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Oh,  colonel,  I  am  not  the  happy  woman, 
nor  do  I  wish  it. 

Col.  No  !  I'm  sorry  for  that. What  the  de- 
vil does  she  mean  by  all  these  questions  ?  [Aside. 

Vio.  Come,  colonel,  for  once  be  sincere — per- 
haps you  may  not  repent  it. 

Col.  This  is  like  to  be  but  a  silly  adventure, 

here's  so  much   sincerity  required.  [Aside.] 

Faith,. madam,  I  have  an  inclination  to  sincerity; 
but  I'm  afraid  you'll  call  my  manners  in  question. 

Vio.  Not  at  all ;  I  prefer  truth  before  compli- 
ment in  this  affair. 

Col.  Why,  then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  madam, 
a  lady  last  night  wounded  my  heart  by  a  fall  from 
a  window,  whose  person  I  could  be  content  to 
take,  as  my  father  took  my  mother,  till  dt^tli  do 

us  part but  who  she  is,  or  how  distinguished, 

whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  I  can't  inform  you; 
perhaps  you  are  she. 

Vio.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  am  not 
she — but  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  her.  That 

lady  is  a  maid  of  condition has  ten  thousand 

pounds — and,  if  you  are  a  single  man,  her  person 
and  fortune  are  at  your  service. 

Col.  I  accept  the  offer  with  the  highest  trans- 
ports ;  but  say,  mv  charming  angel  !  art  thou  not 
she  ?  [Olfe/s  to  endnace  li(i\\ — This  is  a  lucky  ad- 
venture \  [Aside. 

Vio.  Once,  again,  colonel,  I  tell  yf)u  I  am  not 
she — but  at  six  this  evening  you  shall  find  her  on 
ttie  Terriero  dc  Passa,  with  a  white  handkerriiief 
in  her  hand.  Get  a  priest  ready,  and  ynu  know 
the  rest. 

Col.  I  shall  infallibly  observe  your  directions, 
madam. 

Enter  Flora  hastily,  and  zohispcrs  Violante, 
who  starts,  and  scetns  surprised. 
Vio.  Ha  !  Felix  crossing,  say  you  }  What  shall 
I  do  now  ? 
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Col.  You  socm  surprised,  madam  ? 

Vio.  Oil,  colonel,  my  father  is  comiug  hither — 
and  it'  he  tind  you  here,  I  am  ruined. 

Co/.  Odslife,  madam,  thrust  me  any  where. 
Can't  I  i;o  out  this  way  ■' 

I  10.  i\(),  no,  no;  he  comes  that  way.  TIow 
shall  1  prevent  their  meeting.?  Here,  here;  step 
into  my  bed-chamber 

Col.  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world,  madam  ! 

Vio.  And  be  still,  as  you  value  her  you  love. 
Don't  stir  till  you've  notice,  as  ever  you  hojic  to 
have  her  in  your  arms. 

Col.  On  tiiat  condition,  I'll  nor  breathe. 

[E.ric  Colonel. 

Elite?-  Felix. 

Fel.  I  wonder  where  this  dog  of  a  servant  is 
all  this  while — But  slie  is  at  home,  I  find — How 

coldly  she   regards  me  ! You  look,   X'iolante, 

as  if  the  sight  of  me  were  troublesome  to  you. 

J'^io.  Can  I  do  olhervyise,  when  you  have  the 
assurance  to  approach  me  after  what  1  saw  to- 
day .? 

Fel.  Assurance  !  rather  call  it  good-nature,  af- 
ter what  I  heard  last  night.  But  such  regard  to 
honour  liaxe  I  in  my  love  to  you,  I  cannot  bear 
to  be  suspected,  nor  sulTer  you  to  entertain  false 
notions  of  my  trutii,  without  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince you  of  my  innocence — So  much  good-na- 
ture have  I  more  than  you,  \'iolante. Pray, 

give  me  leave  to  ask  your  woman  one  question  : 
my  man  assures  me  she  was  the  person  you  saw 
at  my  lodgings. 

Flo.  I  confess  it,  madam,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Via.  Impudent  baggage  !  not  to  undeceive  nie 
sooner  :  what  business  could  you  have  there  } 

Fel.  Lissardo  and  she,  it  seems,  imitate  you 
and  I. 

Flo  I  love  to  follow  the  example  of  my  bet- 
ters, madam. 

Fel.  I  hnpe  I  am  justified 

Vio.  Since  we  are  to  part,  Felix,  there  needs 
no  justification. 

Fel.  Mcthiuks  you  talk  of  parting  as  a  thing 
indifferent  to  you.  Can  you  Ibrget  how  I  have 
loved  ? 

Vio.  I  wi^h  I  could  forget  my  own  passion,  I 
should  with  less  concern  remember  yours. — But 
for  mistress  Flora 

Fel.  You  must  forgive  her ^Iiist,  did  I  say.'' 

I  fear  I  have  no  power  to  impose,  though  the 
injury  was  done  to  me. 

J'to.  'lis  harder  to  pardon  an  injiiry  done  to 
w  hat  we  love,  than  to  ourselves ;  but,  at  your 
request,  Felix,  I  do  forgive  her.  Go  watch  my 
father,  Florii,  lest  he  should  awake  and  surprise 

U.S. 

Flo.  Yes,  madam.  [/J.r//  Flora. 

Fel.  Dost  thou  then  love  me,  \'iolaiite  ? 
Vio.  What  need  of  repetition  tVoin  mv  tongue, 
t\hen  every  look  confesses  what  yon  ask  ? 

/'(/.  Oh,  let  no  man  judije  of  love  but  those 


who  feel   it :  what  wondrous  ma>;ic  lies  in  one 

kind  lo(jk  ! One  tender  word  destroys  a  lover's 

raiie,  and  melts  his  fiercest  passion  into  soft  com- 
plaint. CJh.  the  window,  \'iolante  !  wouldst  thou 
but  clear  that  one  suspicion! 

Vio.  Prithee,  no  more  of  that,  my  Felix  ;  a 
little  time  shall  bring  thee  perfect  satisfaction. 

Fel.  Well,  Violante,  on  condition  you  think 
no  more  of  a  monastery,  I'll  wait  with  patience 
for  this  mighty  secret. 

Vio.  Ah,  Felix  !  love  generally  gets  the  better 
of  religion  in  us  women.  Resolutions,  made  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  ever  dissolve  upon  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Enter  Flora,  hastih/. 

Flo.  Oh  !  madam,  madam,  madam  !  my  lord, 
your  father,  has  been  in  the  garden,  and  locked 
the  back-door,  and  comes  muttering  to  himself 
this  way. 

Vio.  Then  we  arc  caught !  Now,  Felix,  we  are 
undone  ! 

Fel.  Heavens  forbiil !   This  is  most  unlucky  ! 

Let  me   stcfi  into  your  bed-chamber,  he  won't 

look  under  the  bed  ;  there  I  may  conceal  myself. 

[A'/frts  10  the  door,  and  pushes  it  open  a 

little.] 

Vio.  i\Iy  stars  !  if  he  goes  in  there,  he'll  find 
the  colonel  ! — No,  no,  Felix,  that's  no  safe  place: 
my  father  often  goes  thither,  and  should  you 
cough  or  sneeze,  we  are  lost. 

Fel.  Either  my  eye  deceived  me,  or  I  saw  a 
man  within  ;  I'll  watch  him  close. 

Flo.  Oh,  invention,  invention  ! — I  have  It, 
madam.  Here,  here,  sir;  off  with  your  sword, 
and  I'll  fetch  you  a  disguise.  [£,nY. 

Fel.  She  shall  deal  with  the  devil,  if  she  con- 
veys him  out  without  my  knowledge. 

Vio.  Bless  me,  how  1  tremble  1 

Enter  Flora,  zcith  a  riding-hood. 

Flo.  Here,  sir,  put  on  this. 

Fel.  Ay,  ay;  any  thing  to  avoid  Don  Pedro. 
[iVic  puts  it  on. 

Vio.  Oh,  quick,  quick  !  I  shall  die  with  appre- 
hension. 

Flo.  Re  sure  you  don't  speak  a  word. 

Fel.  Not  for  the  Indies but  I  shall  obsen-e 

you  closer  than  you  imagine.  yAside. 

Fed.  \_Within.]  Violante,  where  are  you,  child? 

Enter  Don  Pedro. 

Why,  how  came  the  garden  door  open } — Ila  ! 
how  now,  who  have  we  here  ? 

Vio.  Humph  ! — he'il  certainly  discover  him. 

[Aside. 
Flo.  'lis  my  mother,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

[She  and  Felix  both  eurtfief/. 
Fed.    Your  mother  !    by  St  j\iidrew,  she's  a 

strapper  !    why,  you  are   a  dwarf  to  her. 

How  many  children  have  you,  good  woman  ? 
Vio.  Oh,  if  he  speaks,  we  are  lost!        [Aside. 
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Flo.  Oh,  dear  si^iiior,  she  cannot  hear  you ; 
she  has  been  deaf  these  twenty  years. 

Fed.  Alas,  poor  woman  ! — VVhy,  you  muffle 
her  up  as  if  she  were  blind,  too. 

Fel.  Would  I  were  fairly  off!  {Aside. 

Fed.  Turn  up  her  hood. 

Vio.  Undone  for  ever  ! ■ — St  Anthony  for- 
bid !   Oh,  sir,  she  has  the  dreadfuilest   unlucky 

eyes Pray,  don't  look   upon   them ;    I  made 

her  keep  her  hood  shut  on   purpose. Oh,  oh, 

oh,  oh  ! 

Fed.  Eyes  ! Why,  what's  the  matter  with 


her 


eyes ! 


Flo.  My  poor  mother,  sir,  is  much  afflicted 
with  the  colic ;  and,  about  two  months  ago,  she 
had  it  grievously  in  her  stomach,  and  was  over- 
persuaded  to  take  a  dram  of  filthy  Enelish  Ge- 
neva  which   immediately  flew  up  into  her 

head,  and  caused   such  a  defiuxion  in    her  eyes, 
that  she  could  never  since  bear  the  day-light. 

Fed.  Say  you  so  ? Poor  woman  ! Well, 

make  her  sit  down,  Violante,  and  give  her  a  glass 
of  wine. 

Vio.  Let  her  daughter  give  her  a  glass  below, 

sir  : For  my  part,  she   has  frighted   me  so,  I 

shan't  be  myself  these   two  hours 1  am  sure 

her  eyes  are  evil  eyes. 

Fel.  Well  hinted. 

■Fed.  Well,  well ;  do  so. Evil  eyes  !   there 

are  no  evil  eyes,  child. 

Flo,  Come  along,  mother — [Speaks  loud.] — 
[Eicunt  Felix  and  Flora. 

Vio.  I'm  glad  he's  gone.  [Aside. 

Fed.  Ilast  thou  heard  the  news,  Violante  .i* 

Vio.  What  news,  sir.'' 

Fed.  Why,  X'asquez  tells  me,  that  Don  Lopez' 
daughter,  Isabella,  is  run  aw  ay  from  her  father ! 
that  lord  has  very  ill  fjrtune  with  his  children. 
— Well,  I'm  glad  my  daughter  has  no  inclination 
to  mankind,  that  my  house  is  plagued  with  no 
suitors.  [Aside. 

Vio.  This  is  the  first  word  ever  I  heard  of  it  ! 
I  pity  her  frailty 

Fed.  Well  said,  Violante. Next  week,  I  in- 
tend thy  happiness  shall  begin. 

Enter  Flora. 

Vio.  1  don't  intend  to  stay  so  long,  thank  you, 
papa.  [Aside. 

Fed.  My  lady  Abbess  writes  word  she  longs 
to  see  thee,  and  has  provided  every  thing  in  or- 
der for  thy  reception. Thou  wilt  lead  a  happy 

life,  my  girl lifty  times  before  that  of  matri- 
mony  where  an  extravagant  coxcomb  mi;iht 

make  a  beggar  of  thee,  or  an   ill-natured  surly 
dog  break  thy  heart. 

Flo.  Break  her  heart  !  she  had  as  good  ha\e 
her  bones  broke,  as  to  be  a  imn  ;  I  am  sure  I  had 
rather  of  the  two.  You  are  w  (judrous  kind,  sir : 
but,  if  [  had  such  a  father,  I  know  what  I  would 
do. 

Fed.  Why,  what  would  you  do,  minx,  ha  ? 
Vol.  IL 


Flo.  I  would  tell  him  T  liad  as  good  a  right 
and  title  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  end  of  the 
creation,  as  he  had. 

Fed.  You  would,  mistress  !  who  the  devil 
doubts  it } — A  good  assurance  is  a  chamber- 
maid's coat  of  arms,  and  lying  and  contriving 
the  supporters. Your  inclinatirins  are  o-i  tip- 
toe, it  seems. If  I  were  your  father,  house- 
wife, I'd  have  a  penance  enjoined  you  so  strict, 
that  you  should  not  be  able  to  turn  you  in  v"ur 
bed  for  a  month. — You  are  enough  to  spoil  youi* 
lady,  housewife,  if  she  had  not  abundance  of  de- 
votion. 

Vio.  Fy,  Flora !  are  you  not  ashamed  to  talk 
thus  to  my  father.?- — -You  said,  yesterday,  you 
would  be  alad  to  go  with  me  into  the  monastery. 

Flo.  Did  I  !  1  told  a  -ireat  lie,  then. 

Fed.  She  go  with  thee  !  no,  no ;  she's  enough 

to  debauch   the  whole  convent. Weil,  child, 

remember  what  I  said  to  thee  :  next  week 

Vio.  Ay;  and  what  I  am  to  do  this,  too.  [Aside.} 
I  am  all  obedience,  sir ;  I  care  not  how  sooii  I 
change  my  condition. 

Flo.  But  little  does  he  think  what  change  she 
means.  _  [Aside. 

Fed.  Well  said,  Violante  ! — I  am  glad  to  find 
her  so  willing  to  leave  the  world  ;  but  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  my  prudent  management.  Did  she 
know  that  she  might  command  her  fortune  when 
she  came  at  age,  or  upon  day  of  marriage,  per- 
haps she'd  change  her  note. But  I  have  al- 
ways told  her,  that  her  grandfather  left  it  with 
this  proviso,  that  she  turned  nun.  Now,  a  small 
part  of  this  twenty  thousand  pf)nnds  provides  for 

her  in  the  nunnery,  and  the  rest  is  my  own. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  got  in  this  life  without  po- 
licy.— [Aside] — Well,  child,  I  am  going  into  the 
country  for  two  or  three  days,  to  settle  some  af- 
fairs with   thy  uncle;  and,  when  I  return,  we'll 

proceed  for  thy  happiness,  child. Good  bye, 

Violante;  take  care  of  thyself. 

[Excun/:  Don  Pedro  and  Violaxte. 

Flo.  So,  now   for  the  colonel ! Hist,  hist, 

colonel ! 

Enter  Coloxel. 
Col.  Is  the  coast  clear .? 

Flo.  Yes,  if  you  can  climb  ;  for  you  must  get 
over  the  washhouse,  and  jump  from  the  garden- 
wall  into  the  street. 

Col.  Nay,  nay ;  I  don't  value  my  neck,  if  my 
incognita  answers  but  thy  lady's  promise. 

[Exeunt  Col.  and  Flo. 

Enter  Felix. 
Fel.  I  have  Iain  perdue  under  the  stairs  till  1 
watched  the  old   man  out.  [Violante  opens  the 
door.]  'Sdealh  !  I  am  prevented.      [Exit  Felix. 

Enter  ^^iolante. 

Vio.  Now  to  set  my  prisoner  at  liberty,  [Goes 
4B 
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(0  the  do6r,  where  the  colonel  h  hid.]  Sir,  sir, 
you  may  appear. 

Enter  Felix,  follouing  her. 

Fel.  May  lie  so,  madam  i*  I  had  cause  for  my 
suspicion,  I  find.     Treacherous  woman  ! 

Vio.  11a,  Fchx  here !  Nay,  then,  all  is  disco- 
vered. 

Fel.  [Draws.l  Villain  !  whoever  thou  art,  come 
out,  I  charge  thee,  and  take  the  reward  of  thy 
adulterous  errand. 

Vio.  What  shall  I  say  ?— Nothing  but  the  se- 
cret, wliich  I  have  sworn  to  keep,  can  reconcile 
this  quarrel.  [Aside. 

Fel.  A  coward  !  Nay,  then,  I'll  fetch  you  out; 
think  not  to  hide  thyself :  no ;  by  St  Anthony,  an 
altar  should  not  protect  thee;  evennhere,  I'd 
reach  thy  heart,  though  all  the  saints  were  armed 
in  thy  defence.  [Exit  Fei  . 

Vio.  Defend  me,  Heaven !  what  shall  1  do  r 
I  must  discover  Isabella,  or  here  will  be  murder  ! 

Enter  Floha. 
Flo.  I  have  helped  the  colonel  off  clear,  ma- 
dam. 

Vio.  Say  est  thou  so,  my   girl.? Then,  I  am 

armed. 

Re-enter  Felix, 

Fel.  Where  has  the  devil,  in  compliance  to 
your  sex,  conveyed  him  from  my  resentment  ? 

Vio.  Him  !  whom  do  you  mean,  my  dear  in- 
quisitive spark  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  you  will  never 
leave  these  jealous  whims. 

Fel.  Will  you  never  cease  to  impose  upon  me? 

FJo.  You  impose  upon  yourself,  my  dear.  Do 
you  think  I  did  not  see  you  ?  Yes,  I  did,  and  re- 
solved to  put  this  trick  upon  you. 

Fel.  Trick? 

Vio.  Yes,  trick !  I  knew  you'd  take  the  hint, 
and  soon  relapse  into  your  wonted  error.  Ihnv 
easily  your  jealousy  is  fired  !  I  shall  have  a  bless- 
ed life  with  you. 

Fel.  VVas  there  nothing  in  it,  then,  but  only 
to  try  me  ? 

Vio.  Won't  you  believe  your  eyes? 

Fel.  My  eyes  !  No,  nor  my  ears,  nor  any 
of  my  senses,  for  tlicy  have  all  deceived  me. — 
Well,  I  am  convinced  that  faith  is  as  necessary 
in  love  as  in  religion  ;  for,  the  moment  a  man 
lets  a  woman  know  her  conquest,  he  resigns  his 
senses,  and  sees  nothing  but  what  she  would  have 
him. 


Vio.  And  as  soon  as  that  man  finds  his  love 
returned,  siie  becomes  as  errant  a  slave  as  if  she 
had  already  said  after  the  priest. 

Fel.  The  priest,  X'iolante,  would  dissipate 
those  fears  which  cause  those  quarrels.  When 
wilt  thou  make  me  haj)py  ? 

Vio.  To-morrow  1  will  tell  thee:  my  father  is 
gone  for  two  or  three  days  to  my  uncle's;  we 
have  time  enough  to  finish  our  affiiirs. — But,  pri-» 
ihce  leave  me  now,  lest  some  accident  should 
bring  my  father. 

Fel.  To-morrow,  then 

Fly  swift,  ye  hours,  and  bring  to-morrow  on ! 
But  I  must  leave  you  iiow,  my  Violante. 

Vio.  You  must,  my  Felix.  We  soon  shall 
meet  to  part  no  more  ! 

Fel.  Oh,   rapturous  sounds  I    Charming    wo- 
man ! 
Thy  words  and  looks  have  filled  my  heart 
With  joy,  and  left  no  room  for  jealousy. 
Do  thou,  like  me,  each  doubt  and  fear  re- 
move. 
And  all  to  come  be  confidence  and  love. 
[Exit  Fel. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isa.  I  am  glad  my  brother  and  you  arc  recon- 
ciled, my  dear ;  and  the  colonel  escaped  without 
liis  knowledge ;  I  was  frighted  out  of  my  wits 
when  1  heard  him  return.  I  know  not  how  to 
express  my  thanks,  woman,  for  what  you  suffer- 
ed for  my  sake  ;  my  grateful  acknow  ledgemciit 
shall  ever  wait  you,  and  to  the  world  proclaim 
the  faith,  truth,  and  honour  of  a  woman. 

Vio.  Prithee,  don't  compliment  thy  friend,  Isa- 
bella.    You  heard  the  colonel,  1  suppose  ? 

Isa.  Every  syllable ;  and  am  pleased  to  find  I 
do  not  love  in  vain. 

Vio.  Thou  has  caught  his  heart,  it  seems,  and 
an  hour  hence  may  secure  his  person.  Thou  hast 
made  hasty  work  oii't,  girl. 

Isa.  From  thence  I  draw  iny  happiness;  we 
shall  have  no  accounts  to  make  up,  after  con- 
summation. 

She  who  for  years  protracts  her  lover's  pain. 

And  makes  him  wish,  and  wait,   and  sigh  in 
vain, 

To  be  his  wife,  when  late  she  gi\  es  consent. 

Finds  half  his  passion  was  in  courtship  spent; 

Whilst  they,  who  boldly  all  delays  remove. 

Find  every  hour  a  fresh  supply  of  love. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — ruEDERiCK's  house. 


Enter  Felix  and  Frederick. 

Fel.  This  hour  has  been  propitious  ;  T  am  re- 
conciled to  Viohinte,  and  you  assure  me  Antonio 
is  out  of  danger. 

Fred.  Your  satisfaction  is  doubly  mine. 

Enter  Lissardo. 

FeL  What  haste  you  made,  sirrah,  to  bring 
me  word  if  \'iolante  went  home  ! 

Lis.  I  can  give  you  very  good  reasons  for  my 
stay,  sir.     Yes,  sir,  she  went  home. 

Fred.  Oh  !  your  master  knows  that,  for  he  has 
been  there  himself,  Lissardo. 

Lis.  Sir,  may  1  beg  the  favour  of  your  ear.? 

FeL  What  have  you  to  say ,'' 

\Whixpcrs,  and  Felix  seems  uneasj/. 

Fred.  Ha  !  Felix  changes  colour  at  Lissardo's 
news  !   What  can  it  be  f 

Fel.  A  Scots  footman,  that  belongs  to  colonel 
Bi-iton,  an  acquaintance  of  Frederick's,  say  you  ? 
The  devil  I  if  she  be  false,  by  Heaven  I'll  trace 
her.  Prithee,  Frederick,  do  you  know  one  co- 
lonel Briton-,  a  Scotsman  ? 

Fred.  Yes  ;  why  do  you  ask  me? 

Fel.  Nay,  no  great  matter ;  but  my  man  tells 
me  that  he  has  had  some  little  differences  with  a 
servant  of  his,  that's  all. 

Fred.  He  is  a  good,  harmless,  innocent  fellow  : 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  The  colonel  lodges  in  my 
house ;  I  knew  him  formerly  in  England,  and 
met  him  here  by  accident  last  night,  and  gave 
him  an  invitation  home.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
good  estate,  besides  iiis  commission ;  of  excel- 
lent principles,  and  strict  honour,  I  assure  you. 

Fel.  Is  he  a  man  of  intrigue  ? 

Fred.  Like  other  men,  I  suppose.  Here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Colonel. 

Colonel,  I  began  to  think  I  had  lost  you. 

Col.  And  not  without  some  reason,  if  you 
knew  all. 

Fel.  There's  no  danger  of  a  fine  gentleman's 
being  lost  in  this  town,  sir. 

Col.  That  compliment  don't  belong  to  me, 
sir  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  I  have  been  very  near  be- 
ing run  away  with. 

Fred.  Wlio  attempted  it.? 

Col.  Faith,  I  know  not — only,  that  she  is  a 
charming  woman ;  I  mean  as  much  as  I  saw  of 
her. 

Fel.  My  heart  swells  with  apprehension 

some  accidental  encounter  ? 

Fred.  A  tavern,  I  suppose,  adjusted  the  mat- 
ter.? 

Col.  A  tavern  !   no,  no,  sir ;  she's  above  that 


rank,  I  assure  you  ;    this  nymph  sleeps  in  a  vel- 
vet bed,  and  lodgings  every  way  agreeable. 

Fel.  Ha  !  a  velvet  bed  !  I  thought  you  said 
but  now,  sir,  you  knew  her  not. 

Col.  No  more  I  don't,  sir. 

Fel.  How  came  you,  then,  so  well  acquainted 
with  her  bed  ? 

Fred.  Aye,  aye,  come,  come,  unfold. 

Col.  Why,  then,  you  must  knov/,  gentlemen, 
that  I  was  conveyed  to  her  lodgings  by  one  of 
Cupid's  emissaries,  called  a  chambermaid,  in  a 
chair,  through  fifty  blind  alleys,  who,  by  the  help 
of  a  key,  let  me  into  a  garden. 

Fel.  'Sdeath !  a  garden !  this  must  be  Vio- 
lante's  garden. 

[Aside. 

Col.  From  thence  conducted  me  into  a  spa- 
cious room,  then  dropt  me  a  curtsey ;  told  me 
her  ladv  would  wait  on  me  presently;  so,  with- 
out unveiling,  modestly  withdrew. 

Fel.  Damn  her  modesty  !  this  was  Flora. 

[Aside. 

Fred.  Well,  how  then,  colonel  ? 

Col.  Then,  sir,  immediately  from  another  door 
issued  forth  a  lady,  armed  at  both  eyes,  from 
whence  such  showers  of  darts  fell  around  mc, 
that  had  I  not  been  covered  with  the  shield  of 
another  beauty,  I  had  infallibly  fallen  a  martyr 
to  her  charms  ;  for,  you  must  know,  I  just  saw 
her  eyes — Eyes  !  did  I  say  }  no,  no,  hold  ;  I  saw 
but  one  eye,  though  I  suppose  it  had  a  fellow 
equally  as  killing. 

Fel.  But  how  came  you  to  see  her  bed,  sir  ? — 
'Sdeath  !  this  expectation  gives  a  thousand  racks. 

[Aside. 

Col.  Why,  upon  her  maid's  giving  notice  her 
father  was  coming,  she  thrust  me  into  the  bed- 
chamber. 

Fel.  Upon  her  father's  coming  ! 

Col.  Aye,  so  she  said ;  but  putting  my  ear  to 
the  key-hole  of  the  door,  I  found  it  was  another 
lover. 

Fel.  Confound  the  jilt !  'twas  she  without  dis- 
pute. [Aside, 

Fred.  Ah,  poor  colonel  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Col.  I  discovered  tliey  had  had  a  quarrel,  but 
whether  thev  were  reconciled  or  not  1  can't  tell ; 
for  the  second  alarm  brought  her  father  in  good 
earnest,  and  had  like  to  have  made  the  gentle- 
man and  I  acquainted,  but  she  found  some  other 
stratagem  to  convey  him  out. 

Fel.  Contagion  seize  her,  and  make  her  body 
ugly  as  her  soul !  There  is  nothing  left  to  doubt 
of  now — 'I'is  plain  'twas  she.  Sure  he  knows 
me,  and  takes  tliis  method  to  insult  mc.  'Sdeath! 
I  cannot  bear  it.  [Aside. 

Fred.  So,  when  she  had  dispatched  her  old 
lover,  she  paid  you  a  visit  in  her  bed-chamber — 
ha  !  colonel .? 
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Col.  No,  pox  take  the  impertinent  puppy  !  lie 
spoiled  my  diversion ;  I  saw  lier  no  more. 

Fe/.  \'cry  fine  !  Give  ine  patience,  Heaven, 
or  I  shall  burst  with  rai;e  !  [Aside. 

Fred.  That  was  hard. 

Col.  Nay,  what  was  worse — But,  sir,  dear  sir, 
do  hearken  to  this  ;  [To  F'f.i.in.]  The  nymph  that 
introduced  me,  conveyed  me  out  ai;ain  oxer  the 
top  ol"  a  hiiih  wall,  where  I  ran  the  danger  of  ha- 
ving my  neck  broke,  tor  the  lather,  it  seems,  had 
locked  the  door  bv  Nxiiich  I  entered. 

Ft'/.  That  way  I  missed  him.  Damn  her  in- 
vention!— [Aside] — Pray,  coUmel — Ha,  iia,  ha  ! 
'tis  \ery  pleasant,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Was  tiiis  the  same 
lady  you  met  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa  this 
inornini;? 

Col.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell,  sir;  I  had  a  dcsii^n 
to  know  who  that  lady  was  ;  but  n>y  do<r  of  a 
footman,  whom  I  had  ordered  to  watch  her 
home,  fell  fast  asleep.  I  t^ave  him  a  cjood  beat- 
ins:  for  his  neglect,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  ras- 
caJ  since, 

Fred.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Gibby. 

Col.  Where  have  yon  been,  sirrah? 
Gil>.     Troth,  Ise  l)een  seeking  ye,   an  like  ycr 
honour,  these  twa  hoors  and  mair.     I  bring  ye 
glad  feedings,  sir. 

Col.  ^^  hat  !  Have  yon  found  the  lady? 

(lib.    Geud   faith  ha  I,  sir — and  she  is  called 

Donna  Violante,  and  her  parent  Don  Pedro  de 

IMendosa ;    and,  gin  ye  will  gang  wV  me,  an  like 

\er  honour,  Ise  mak  ye  ken  the  hoose  right  weel. 

Fe/.  Oh,  tortm-e  !  torture!  [Aside. 

Col.  Ha  !  \'iolante  !  that's  the  lady's  name  of 

the  house  where  my  incognita  is:    sure,  it  could 

not  he  her  ;    at  least,  it  was  not  the  same  house, 

I'm  confident.  [Asi(/e. 

Fre^l.  \'iolante  !    'tis  false;    I  would  not  have 

you  cr»  dit  Inm,  colonel. 

Gill.   1  he  deel  burst  my  hladder,  sir,  gin  I  lee. 
Fcl.  Sirrah,  I  say  you  do  lie,  and  I'll  make  you 
eat  it,  you  dog; — [Kicks  him.] — and,  if  your  mas- 
ter will  justify  you 

Col.  Not  I,  faith,  sir 1  answer  for  nobody's 

lies  but  my  own  :  if  you  please,  kick  him  again. 

Gib  But  gin  he  does,  Ise  na  tak  it,  sir,  gin  he 
was  a  thousand  Spaniards. 

[Walks  uhout  in  o  passion. 

Col.    I   owed  you  a  i)eating,  sirrah,   and    I'm 

obliged  ta  this  gentleman  for  taking   the   trouble 

off  my  hands;  therefore,  say  no  more  :  d'ye  hear, 

sir?  [Aside  to  Giiiiiv. 

Gib.  Troth  de  I,  sir,  and  feel  tee. 

Fred.   This  nmst  l)e  a  mistake,  colonel ;  for  I 

know    X'ioUinte  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  certain 

she  would  not  meet  you   upon   the  Terriero  de 

Pas.>a. 

Col.  Don't  be  too  positive,  Frederick  :  now  I 
Jiave  some  reasons  to  believe  it  was  that  very 
ladv 


Fel   You'd  very  iTiiich  oblige  me,  sir,  if  you'd 
let  me  know  these  reasons. 
Col.  Sir! 

Fel.  Sir,  I  say  I  have  a  right  to  inquire  inco 
these  reasons  you  speak  of. 

Col.  Ha,  ha !  Pically,  sir,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  you,  or  any  man,  can  have  a  right  to  inquire 
into  my  tiioughts. 

Fel.  Sir,  1  have  a  right  to  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  Violante — and  he  that  traduces  her  fame, 
and  refuses  to  give  his  reasons  I'or't,  is  a  villain. 

[Drau's. 
Col.  W'hat  tlic  devil  have  I  been  doing?  now, 
blisters  on  my  touiiue  by  dozens  !  [Aside. 

Fred.  Prithee,  I'elix,  don't  quarrel  tdl  you 
know  for  what  :  this  is  all  a  mistake,  I'm  posi- 
tive. 

Col.  Look  ye,  sir;  that  I  dare  draw  my  sword, 
I  think,  will  admit  of  no  dispute.  But,  though 
fighting's  my  trade,  I'm  not  in  love  with  it,  and 
think  it  more  lionourable  to  decline  this  business, 
than  pursue  it.  This  may  be  a  mistake  :  how- 
c:ver,  I'll  give  you  my  honour  never  to  have  any 
aflair,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  Violante,  pro- 
vided she  is  your  Violante;  but,  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  another  of  her  name,  I  hope  you 
would  not  engross  all  the  V'iolante's  in  the  king- 
dom ? 

Fel.  Yoin-  vanity  has  given  me  sufficient  rea- 
sons to  beliex  e  I'm  not  mistaken.  I'll  not  be  im- 
posed upon,  sir. 

Col.  Nor  I  be  l)ullied,  sir. 
Fel.    Ijullied  !    'Sileath  !    such  another  word, 
and  I'll  nail  thee  to  the  wall. 

Col.   Are  you  sure  of  that,  Spaniard  ?  [Draws. 
Gib.  [I)i-aws.] — Say  na   inair,    luon.     O'  my 
saul,  here's  twa  to  twa.     Diiiua  fear,  sir;   Gibby 
stonds  by  ye,  for  the  houour  of  Scotland. 

[rapoiirs  about. 
Fred.  By  St  Anthony,  you  shan't  finht — [Inter- 
poses.]— on  bare  suspicion :  be  certain  of  the  in- 
jury, and  then 

Fel.  That  I  will,  this  moment ;  and  then,  sir — 

I  hope  ynu  are  to  he  found 

Col.  Whenever  you  please,  sir. 

[Exit  Fet.ix. 
Gib.  'Shleed,  sir  !  there  ne'er  was  a  Scotsman 
yet,  that  shamed  to  shew  his  t'acc. 

[Strutting  about. 
Fred.  So,  quarrels  sprini:  uj)  like  mushrooms, 
in  a  minute.  X'ioiante  and  he  were  but  just  re- 
conciled, and  you  have  furnished  iutn  with  fresh 
matter  for  falling  out  again;  and  I  am  certain, 
colonel,  Gibliy  is  in  the  wrong. 

Gib.  Gin  I  be,  sir,  the  moii  tliat  told  me,  loed; 
and,  gin  he  did,  the  deel  be  my  landlord,  lull  my 
winter-quarters,  and  a  rape  my  \\indiii<j-sheet, 
cin  I  dee  not  lick  him  as  lang  as  I  can  baud  a  stick 
ill  mv  bond,  now  see  ye. 

Col.  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  said,  for  the 
lady's  sake  :  luit  who  could  divine  tiiat  she  wa* 
his  mistress?  Prithee,  who  is  this  warm  spark? 
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Fred.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  grandees, 
named  Don  Lopez  de  Pimentell,  a  very  honest 
gentleman,  but  something  passionate  in  what  re- 
lates to  his  love.  He  is  an  only  son,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  one  reason  for  indulging  his  passion. 

Col.  When  parents  have  but  one  child,  they 
either  make  a  madman  or  a  fool  of  him. 

Fred.  He  is  not  the  only  child;  he  has  a  sister; 
but  I  think,  through  the  severity  of  his  father, 
who  would  have  married  her  against  her  inclina- 
tion, she  has  made  her  escape,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing he  has  otFered  five  hundred  pounds,  he  can 
get  no  tidings  of  her. 

Col.  Ha  !  How  long  has  she  been  missing  .' 

Fred.  Nay,  but  since  last  night,  it  seems. 

Col.  Last  night !  The  very  time  !  How  went 
she  ? 

Fred.  Nobody  can  tell  ;  they  conjecture 
through  the  window. 

Col.  I'm  transported  !  This  must  be  the  lady  I 
caught.     What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  ? 

Fred.  Middle-sized,  a  lovely  brown,  a  fine 
pouting  lip,  eyes  that  roll  and  languish,  and 
seem  to  speak  the  exquisite  pleasure  her  arms 
could  give. 

Col.  Oh  !  I  am  fired  with  this  description 

'tis  the  very  she.     What's  her  name? 

Fred.  Isabella. You  are  transported,  colo- 
nel. 

Col.  I  have  a  natural  tendency  in  me  to  the 
flesh,  thou  knowcst,  and  who  can  hear  of  charms 

so  exquisite,  and  yet  remain  unmoved  ? Oh, 

how  I  long  for  the  appointed  hour !  I'll  to  the 
Terriero  de  Passa,  and  wait  my  happiness  :  if  she 
fails  to  meet  me,  I'll  once  more  attempt  to  find 
her  at  Violante's,  in  spite  of  her  brother's  jea- 
lousy.— [^.svcfe.] — Dear  Frederick  !  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  I  had  forgot  I  was  to  meet  a  gen- 
tleman upon  business,  at  five  :  I'll  endeavour  to 
dispatch  him,  and  wait  on  you  again  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Fred.  Your  humble  servant,  colonel, 

YExit  Frederick. 

Col.  Gibby,  I  have  no  business  with  you  at 
present.  \_Exit  Colonel. 

Gib.  That's  weel.  Now  will  I  gang  and  seek 
this  loon,  and  gar  him  gang  with  me  to  Don  Pe- 
dro's house.  Gin  he'll  no  gang  of  himself,  Ise 
gar  him  gang  by  the  lug,  sir.  Godswarbit !  Gib- 
by hate's  a  leer.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  Violante's  lodgings. 

Enter  Violante  and  Isabella. 

Isa.  The  hour  draws  on,  Violante,  and  now  my 
heart  begins  to  fail  me;  but  I  resolve  to  venture 
for  all  that. 

Vio.  What,  does  your  courage  sink,  Isabella  ? 

Isa.  Only  the  force  of  resolution  a  little  re- 
treated ;  but  I'll  rally  it  again,  for  all  that. 


Enter  Fiora. 

Flo.  Don  Felix  is  coming  up,  madam. 
Isa.  My  brother  !   Which  way  shall  I  get  out? 
Dispatch  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  dear  Violante. 
[Exit  Isabella  into  the  closet. 
Vio.  I  will. 

Enter  Felix,  in  a  surly  humour. 

Felix,  what  brings  you  home  so  soon  ?  Did  I  not 
say  to-morrow .? 

Fel.  My  passion  chokes  me  ;  I  cannot  speak. 
— Oh,  I  shall  burst ! 

[Aside.     Throws  himself  into  a  chair, 

Vio.  Bless  me  !  Are  you  not  well,  my  Felix  ? 

Fel.  Yes — no — I  don't  know  what  I  am. 

Vio.  Hey-day  !  What's  the  matter,  now }  Ano- 
ther jealous  whim  ! 

Fel.  VVith  what  an  air  she  carries  it !  I  sweat 
at  her  impudence.  [Aside. 

Vio.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  Felix,  I'd  choose 
to  stay  at  home  when  these  fits  of  spleen  are 
upon  me,  and  not  trouble  such  persons  as  are 
not  obliged  to  bear  with  them. 

[Here  he  affects  to  be  careless  of  her. 

Fel.  I  am  very  sensible,  madam,  of  what  you 
mean  :  I  disturb  you,  no  doubt ;  but,  were  I  in  a 
better  humour,  I  should  not  incommode  you  less: 
I  am  too  well  convinced  you  could  easily  dispense 
with  my  visit. 

Vio.  When  you  behave  yourself  as  you  ought 
to  do,  no  company  so  welcome — but  when  you 
reserve  me  for  your  ill-nature,  I  wave  your  merit, 

and  consider  what's  due   to  mvself. And  I 

must  be  free  to  tell  you,  Felix,  tliat  these  hum- 
ours of  yours  will  abate,  if  not  absolutely  des- 
troy, the  very  principles  of  love. 

Fel.  [Rising.]  And  I  must  be  so  free  to  tell 
you,  madam,  that  since  you  have  made  such  ill 
returns  to  the  respect  that  I  have  paid  yon,  all 
you  do  shall  be  indifterent  to  me  for  the  future ; 
and  you  snail  find  me  abandon  your  empire  with 
so  little  difficulty,  that  I'll  convince  the  world 
your  chains  are  not  so  hard  to  break  as  your 
vanity  would  tempt  you  to  believe.  I  cannot  brook 
the  provocation  you  give. 

Vio.  This  is  not  to  be  borne insolent !  you 

abandon  !  you  !  whom  I  have  so  often  forbad 
ever  to  see  me  more  !  Have  you  not  fallen  at 
my  feet?  implored  my  favour  and  forgiveness? 
did  you  not  trembling  wait,  and  wish,  and  sigh, 
and  swear  yourself  into  my  heart  ?  Ungrateful 
man  !  if  my  chains  are  so  easily  broke  as  vou 
pretend,  then  you  are  the  silliest  coxcomb  living, 
you  did  not  break  them  long  ago ;  and  I  must 
think  him  capable  of  brooking  any  thing,  on 
whom  such  usage  could  make  no  impression. 

Isa.  [Peeping.]  A  deuce  take  your  quarrels  f 
she'll  never  think  on  rae. 

Fel.  I  always  believed,  madam,  my  weakness 
was  the  greatest  addition  to  your  power;  you 
would  be  less  imperious  had  my  inclination  beeu 
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less  fonvard  to  oblige  you.  You  have  indeed 
forbad  me  your  siglit,  but  your  vanity,  even  then, 
assured  you  I  would  return,  and  I  was  fool 
enouijli  to  feed  your  pride. — Your  ryes,  with 
all    their   boasted   charms,   have    acquired  their 

greatest  glory  in  conqueriiig  nic and  tlie 

brightest  passage  of  your  life  is  woimding  this 
heart  with  such  arms  as  pierce  but  few  persons 
of  my  rank.  [Ua/Aw  about  m  a  great  pet. 

I'io.  Matchless  arrogance  !  True,  sir,  I  should 
liave  kept  measures  better  with  you,  if  the  con- 
quest had  been  worth  preserving  ;  but  we  easily 

hazard    what  gives  us  no  pain  to  lose. As  for 

my  eyes,  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  they 
have  vanquished  none  but  you  :  there  are  men, 
above  yoiu-  boasted  rank,  wIid  have  cunfessed 
their  power,  when  their  misfortune  in  ])leasing 
you  made  them  obtain  such  a  disgraceful  vic- 
tory. 

FeL  Yes,  madam,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your 
victories. 

Vio.  And  what  you  call  the  brightest  passage 

of  my  life,  is  not  the  least  glorious  part  of  yours. 

Fe/.  Ha,  ha  !  don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion, 

madam  ;  for,  1  assure  you,  after  this  day,  I  shall 

give  you   no   troul)le. You    may  meet  your 

sparks  on  the  Terricro  de  Passa  at  four  in   the 

morning,  without  the  least  regard  to  me for, 

when  1  quit  your  chamber,  the  world  shan't  bring 
me  back. 

Vio.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  your  resolu- 
tion, I  don't  care  how  soon  you  take  your  leave. 
— Hut  what  you  mean  by  the  Terricro  de  Passa 
at  four  in  the  morning,  1  can't  guess. 

FeL    No,  no,  no  !     not  you. You  was 

not  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa  at  four  this 
morning  ! 

Vio.  No,  I  was  not ;  but  if  I  were,  I  hope  I 
may  v\alk  where  I  please,  and  at  what  hour  I 
please,  without  asking  your  leave. 

Fel.  Oh,  doubtless,  madam  !  and  you  might 
meet  colonel  Briton  there,  and  afterwards  send 
your  emissary  to  fetch  him  to  your  house — and, 
upon  your  father's  coming  in,  thrust  him  into 
your  bed-chamber — without  askmg  my  leave. 
Tis  no  business  of  mine,  if  you  are  exposed 
among  all  the  footmen  in  town — nay,  if  they 
ballad  you,  and  cry  you  about  at  a  halfpenny 
a  piece — they  may,  w  ithout  my  leave. 

Vio.  Audacious  !  don't  provoke  mc — don't : 
my  reputation  is  not  to  be  sported  with   [^Going 

vp  to  /lifi;.]  at  this  rate- -no,  sir,   it  is    not. 

[Bursts  into   tears. j   Inhuman    Felix  ! Oh, 

Isabella  !  what  a  tram  of  ills  hast  thou  brought 
Oil  me  !  \^Aside. 

Fel.  Ila  !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  weep — a 
woman's  tears  are  far  more  fatal  than  our 
Bwords.  [JsiWf.]  Oh,  Violante — '.Sleath  !  what 
a  dog  am  i  !  Now  have  I  no  power  to  stir. — 
Dost  not  thou  know  such  a  person  as  colonel 
Briton?  Prithee  tell  me,  didst  not  thou  nu-rt  him 
at  four  this  moruing  upon  the  'I'crriero  dc  Passa  ? 


]'io.  Were  it  not  to  clear  my  fame,  I  would 
not  answer  thee,  thou  black  ingrate  ! — but  I  can- 
not bear  to  be  reproached  with  what  I  even 
blush  to  think  of — much  less  to  act.  By  Heaven, 
I  have  not  seen  the  Terriero  de   Passa  this  day. 

Fe/.  Did  not  a  Scotch  footnum  attack  you  in 
the  street  ncitiier,  \'iolante.'' 

Vio.  Yes  ;  but  he  mistook  me  for  another — or 
he  was  drunk,  I  know  not  which. 

Fel.  And  do  not  you  know  this  Scotch  col- 
onel .'' 

Vio.  Pray,  ask  me  no  more  questions  :  this 
night  shall  clear  my  reputation,  and  leave  you 
without  excuse  for  your  base  suspicions.  More 
than  this  1  shall  not  satisfy  you  ;  therefore,  pray 
leave  me. 

Fel.  Didst  thou  ever  love  me,  \'iolante  ? 

Vio.  I'll  answer  nothing You  was  in  haste 

to  be  gone  just  now ;  1  should  be  very  well  plea- 
sed to  be  alone,  sir. 

[She  sits  doun,  and  turns  aside. 

Fel.  I  shall  not  long  interrupt  your  contem- 
plation.  Stubborn  to  the  last  !  [Aside. 

Vio.  Did  ever  woman  involve  herself  as  I  have 
done  ! 

Fel.  Now  would  I  give  one  of  my  eyes  to  be 
friends  with  her,   for   something  whispers  to  my 

soul,  she  is  not  guilty. [He  pauses,  then  pulls 

a  chair,  and  sits  by  her  at  a  little  distance,  look- 
i})g  at  her  some  time  zcithout  speaking,  then 
drnns  a  little  nearer  to  her!\  Give  me  your 
baud  at  parting  however,  V  iolante,  won't  you — 
[He  lai/s  his  hand  upon  her  knee  several  times.^ 
won't  you won't  vou won't  you  ! 

Vio.  [Half  regarding  hint.]  Won't  I  do  what? 

Fel.  You  know  what  I  would  have,  Violante. 
Oh,  my  heart ! 

Vio.  [Smiling.'\  I  thought  my  chains  were  ea- 
sily broke.  [Lui/s  her  hand  into  his. 

Fel.  [Draus  his  chair  close  to  her,  and  kisses 
her  hand  in  a  raptujr.^    Too  well  thou  knowest 

thy  strength. Oh,  my  charming  angel !    my 

heart  is  all  thy  own.  Forgive  my  hasty  passiort 
— 'tis  the  transport  of  a  love  sincere.  Oh,  Vio- 
lante, Violante  ! 

Don  Peduo,  zciihin. 

Fed.  Bid  Sancho  get  a  new  wheel  to  my  cha- 
riot presently. 

Vio.  Bless  me,  my  father  returned  !  What 
shall  we  do  now,  Felix?  we  are  ruined  past  re- 
demption. 

Fel.  No,  no,  no,  my  love;  I  can  leap  from  the 
closet  window. 

[Runs  to  the  door  tchcre  IsAnEt.LA  is,  who 
claps  to  the  door,  and  bolts  it  aithinside. 

Isa.  [Feeping.]  Say  you  so?  But  I  shall  pre- 
vent you. 

Fel:  Confusion  !  Somebody  bolts  the  door 
withinside.  I'll  see  who  you  have  concealed 
here,  if  I  die  for  it.  Oh,  \'iolante  !  hast  thou 
again  sacrificed  me  to  my  rival?  [Draics. 
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Vio.  By  Heaven,  tliou  hast  no  rival  in  my  heart ! 

let  that  suffice Nay,  sure,  you  will  not  let  my 

father  find  you  here Distraction  ! 

Fel.  Indeed,  but  I  shall — except  you  com- 
mand this  door  to  be  opened,  and  that  way  con- 
ceal me  from  his  sight. 

[He  struggles  with  her  to  come  at  the  door. 

Vio.  Hear  me,   Felix Though  I  were  sure 

the  refusing  what  you  ask  would  separate  us  for 
ever,  by  all  that's  powerful  you  shall  not  enter 
here  !  Either  you  do  love  me,  or  you  do  not : 
convince  me  by  your  obedience. 

Fel.  That's  not  the  matter  in  debate 1  will 

know  who  is  in  this  closet,  let  the  consequence 
be  what  it  will.  Nay,  nay,  you  strive  in  vain  :  I 
will  go  in. 

Vio.  Thou  shalt  not  go 

Enter  Dox  Peduo. 

Fed.  Hey-day  !  what's  here  to  do  ?   I  will  go 

in,  and  you   shan't  go  in — and  I  will  go  in 

Why,  who  are  you,  sir? 

Fel.  'Sdeath  !  what  shall  1  say  now  ? 

Fed.  Don  Felix,  pray,  what's  your  business  in 
my  house  ?  ha,  sir .? 

Vio.  Oh,  sir,  what  miracle  returned  you  home 
so  soon  ?  some  angel  'twas  that  brought  my  fa- 
ther back  to  succour  the  distressed. Thisi-uf- 

fian,  he — I  cannot  call  him  gentleman — has  com- 
mitted such  an  uncommon  rudeness,  as  the  most 
profligate  wretch  would  be  ashamed  to  own. 

Fel.  Ha  !  what  the  devil  does  she  mean  ? 

[Aside. 

Vio.  As  I  was  at  my  devotion  in  my  closet,  I 
heard  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door,  mixed  with  a 
woman's  voice,  which  seemed  to  imply  she  was 
in  danger 

Fel.  I  am  confounded  !  [Aside. 

Vio.  1  flew  to  the  door  witli  the  utmost  speed, 
where  a  lady,  veiled,  rushed  in  upon  me  ;  who, 
falling  on  her  knees,  begged  my  protection  from 
a  gentleman,  who,  siie  said,  pursued  her.  I  took 
compassion  on  her  tears,  and  locked  her  into 
this  closet;  but,  in  the  surprise,  having  left  open 
the  door,  this  very  person  whom  you  see  with  his 
sword  drawn,  ran  in,  protesting,  if  I  did  not  give 
her  up  to  his  revenge,  he'd  force  the  door. 

Fel.  What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  does  she 
mean  to  do?  hang  me?  [Aside. 

Vio.  I  strove  with  him,  till  I  was  out  of  breath; 

and  had  you  not  come  as  you  did,   he  must  have 

entered — But   he's  in   drink,  I  suppose;    or  he 

could  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  indecorum. 

[Leering  at  Felix. 

Fed.  I'm  amazed  ! 

Fel.  The  devil  never  failed  a  woman  at  a 
pinch: — what  a  tale  has  she  formed  in  a  minute  ! 

In  drink,  quotiia  !  a  good  hint:  I'll  lay  hold 

on't  to  bring  myself  off.  [^Asidc. 

Fed.  Fy  !  Don  Felix! — no  sooner  rid  of  one 

broil,  than  you  are  commencing  another. To 

assault  a  lady  with  a  naked  sword,   derogates 


much  from  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  I  assure 
you. 

Fel.  [Counterfeits  drunkenness.]  Who,  I  as- 
sault a  lady upon  iionour,   the  lady  assaulted 

me,  sir,  and  would  have  seized  this  body-politic 
on  the  king's  high-way — Let  her  come  out,  and 

deny  it,  if  she  can. Pray,   sir,   command   the 

door  to  be  opened ;  and  let  her  prove  me  a  liar, 
if  she  knows  how— ———I  have  been  drinking 
Claret,  and  Champaign,  and  Burgundy,  and  other 
French  wines,  sir ;  but  I  love  my  own  country, 
for  all  that. 

Fed.  Ay,  ay,  who  doubts  it,  sir?  Open  the 
door,  Violante,  and  let  the  lady  come  out.  Come, 
I  warrant  thee  he  shan't  hurt  her. 

Fel.  No,  no ;  I  won't  hurt  the  dear  creature. 
Now,  which  way  will  she  come  off?  [Aside. 

Vio.  [Unlocks  the  door.]  Come  forth,  madam; 
none  shall  dare  to  touch  your  veil — —I'll  convey 

you  out  with  safety,  or  lose  my  life. 1  hope 

she  understands  me.  [Aside. 

Enter  Isabella,  veiled,  and  crosses  the  stage. 

Isa.  Excellent  girl !  [Exit. 

Fel.  The  devil ! — a  woman  ! — I'll  see  if  she  be 
really  so.  [Aside. 

Vio.  [To  Felix.]  Get  clear  of  my  father,  and 
follow  me  to  the  Terriero  de  Passa,  where  all 
mistakes  shall  be  rectified, 

[Exit  with  Isabella.    Dox  Felix  offers  to 
follow  her. 

Fed.  [Drawing  his  sword.]  Not  a  step,  sir,  till 
the  lady  is  past  your  recovery  ;  I  never  suffer  the 
laws  of  hospitality  to  be  violated  in  my  house,  sir. 

I'll  keep  Don  Felix  here,  til!  you  see  her 

safe  out,  Violante. Come,  sir,  you  and  I  will 

take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle  together. 

Fel.  Damn  your  pipe,  and  damn  your  bottle  ! 
— I  hate  drinking  and  smoking ;  and  how  will 
you  help  yourself,  old  whiskers  ? 

Fed.  As  to  smoking  or  drinking,  you  have 
your  liberty  ;  but  you  shall  stay,  sir. 

Fel.  But  I  won't  stay — for  I  don't  like  your 
company;  besides,  I  have  the  best  reason  in  the 
world,  for  my  not  staying. 

Fed.  Ay,  w  hat's  that  ? 

Fel.  Why,  I  am  going  to  be  married  ;  and  so, 
good  bye. 

Fed.  To  be  married  I — it  can't  be.  Why,  you 
are  drunk,  Felix. 

Fel.  Drunk!  ay,  to  be  sure ;  you  don't  think 

I'd  go  to  be  married,  if  I  were  sober but, 

d"unk  or  sober,  I  am  going  to  be  married,  for  all 

that and  if  you  won't  believe  me,  to  convince 

you,  I'll  show  you  the  contract,  old  gentlemiui. 

Fed.  Ay,  do ;  come,  let's  see  this  contract, 
then. 

Fel.  Yes,  yes ;  I'll   shew  you   the  contract — 

I'll  shew   you  the  contract Here,  sir — here's 

the  contract.  [Draws  a  pistols 

Fed.  [Starting.]  Well,  well,  I'm  convinced- 
go,  go — pray  go,  and  be  married,  sir. 
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Fel.  Yes,  yes ;  1*11  go — I'll  20  and  be  married ; 
but  shan't  we  take  a  bottle,  first? 

Fed.  No,  no — pray,  dear  sir,  go,  and  be  mar- 
ried. 

Fel.  Very  well,  very  well ;  [Goinf^.]  but  I  in- 
sist upon  your  taking  one  glass,  though. 

Fed.  No,  not  now — some  other  time — consider 
the  lady  waits. 

Fei.  What  a  cross  old  fool !  first  he  will,  and 
then  he  won't ;  and  then  he  will,  and  then  he 
won'u  [Exit, 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Here's  Don  Lopez  de  PimentcU  to  wait 
on  you,  senior. 

Ped.  What  the  devil  does  he  want  ?  he  is  not 

poing  to  be  married,  too! Bring  him  up;  he's 

in  pursuit  of  his  son,  I  suppose. 

Enter  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  at  home,  Don  Pe- 
dro  1  was  told  that  you  was   upon  the  road 

to  Don  Juan's  chateau  this  afternoon. 

Ped.  That  might  be,  my  lord ;  but  I  had  the 
misfortune   to   break   the  wheel  of  my  chariot, 

which   obliged   me   to   return. What  is  your 

pleasure  with  me,  my  lord  ? 

Lop.  I  am  informed  that  my  daughter  is  in 
your  house. 

Fed.  That's  more  than  I  know,  my  lord  ;  but 
here  was  your  son,  just  now,  as  drunk  as  an  em- 
peror. 

Lop.  My  son  drunk  ! — I  never  saw  him  in 
drink  in  my  life. — Where  is  he,  pray,  sir.? 

Fed.  Gone  to  be  married. 

Lop.  Married  ! — to  whom ! — I  don't  know  that 
he  courted  any  body. 

Fed.  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  that — but,  I'm 
sure,  he  showed  me  the  contract — Within,  there ! 

Enter  Servant. 
Bid  my  daughter  come  hither ;  she'll  tell  you  an- 
other story,  my  lord. 

Ser.  She's  aone  out  in  a  chair,  sir. 

Fed.  Out  in  a  chair  ! — what  du  you  mean,  sir.? 

Ser.  As  I  say,  sir — and  Donna  Isabella  went 
in  another  just  before  her. 

io/;.  Isabella  ! 

Ser.  And  Don  Felix  followed  in  another — I 
overheard  them  all  bid  the  chair  go  to  the  Ter- 
riero  de  Passa. 

Fed.  Ha !  what  business  has  my  daugliter 
there?  I  am  confounded,  and  know  not  what  to 
think — within  there.  [Evil. 

J^>p.  My  heart   misgives  me  phignilv. Call 

me  an  alguazil — I'll  pursue  them  .stniit^ht.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  the  street  before  Don 
Pedro's  house. 


Enter  LissAnno. 
Lis.  I  wish  I  could  see  llora- 


-mcthinks  I 


have  an  hankering  kindness  after  the  slut 

must  be  reconciled. 


■we 


Enter  Gibby. 

Gib.  Aw  my  sal,  sir,  but  Ise  blithe  to  find  ye 
here  now. 

Lis.  Ha,  brother  !  give  me  thy  hand,  bov. 

Gib.  No  se  fast,  se  ye  me — Brether  me  ne  bre- 
thcrs ;  I  scorn  a  leer  as  nuickle  as  a  thiefe,  se  ye 
now,  and  ye  nmst  gang  intui  this  house  with  me, 
and  justifie  to  Donna  V'iolante's  face,  that  she 
was  the  lady  that  ganged  in  here  this  morn,  se  ye 
me,  or  the  deel  ha  my  saul,  sir,  but  ye  and  I  shall 
be  twa  folks. 

Lis.  Justify  it  to  Donna  Molantc's  face,  quo- 
tha !  For  what  ?  Sure  you  don't  know  what  you 
say. 

Gib.  Trotli  de  I,  sir,  as  weel  as  ye  dee  ;  there- 
fore, come  along,  and  make  na  mair  words  about 
it. 

Lis.  Why,  what  the  devil  do  ye  mean  ?  Don't 
you  consider  you  are  in  Portugal  ?  Is  the  fellow 
mad  ? 

Gib.  Fellow  I  Ise  none  of  yer  fellow,  sir;  and 
j^in  the  place  were  hell,  I'd  gar  ye  do  me  justice. 
[LisSARDO  going.]  Nay,  the  deel  a  fit  ye  gang. 

[Lays  hold  of  him,  and  knocks. 

Lis.  Ha  !  Don  Pedro  himself:  I  wish  I  were 
fairly  off.  [Aside. 

Enter  Don  Pedro. 

Ped.  How  now  ?  What  makes  you  knock  so 
loud  ? 

Gib.  Gin  this  be  Don  Pedro's  house,  sir,  I  would 
speak  with  Donna  Violante,  his  daughter. 

Fed.  Ha  !  what  is  it  you  want  with  my  daugh- 
ter, pray  ? 

Gib.  An  she  be  your  daughter,  and  lik  your 
honour,  command  her  to  come  oat,  and  answer 
for  herself  now,  and  either  justify  or  disprove 
what  this  chield  told  me  this  morn. 

Lis.  So,  here  will  be  a  fine  piece  of  work  ! 

[Aside. 

Ped.  Why,  what  did  he  tell  you,  ha  ? 

Gib.  By  my  saul,  sir,  Ise  till  you  aw  the  truth. 
— My  master  got  a  pratty  lady  upon  the  how  de 

call't Passa — here  at  five  this  morn,  and  lie 

gar'd  me  watch  her  beam — and,  in  troth,  lodged 
her  here ;  and,  meeting  this  ill-favoured  thiefe, 
se  ye  me,  I  speered  wha  she  was — and  he  laid 
me  her  name  was  Donna  Violante,  Don  Pedro 
de  Mendosa's  daughter. 

J'cd.  Ha  !  my  daughter  with  a  man,  abroad  at 
five  in  the  morniiii; !  Death,  hell,  and  furies  !  By 
St  .Anthony,  I'm  undone  ! 

Gib.  Wounds,  sir  !  ye  put  ycr  saint  intul  bon- 
ny company. 

Fed.  Who  is  your  master,  you  do<;  you  ?  Ads- 
heart,  I  shall  be  tricked  of  my  daughter  and  mo- 
ney, too,  that's  worst  of  all. 

Gib.   You  dog  you !  'Sblcad,  sir !   dinua   ca.* 
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names — I  wumia  tell  vou  who  my  master  is,  se  ye 
me  no  V  ? 

Fed.  And  who  are  you,  rascal,  tli^t  know  my 
daughter  so  well  ?  ha  !  [Hold^  up  his  cane. 

Lis.   What  shall  I  sav,  to  make  hira  give  this 

Scotch  dot;  a  good  beating?  \^Aside.^ 1  know 

your  daughter,  signior  !  Not  I ;  I  never  saw  your 
daughter  in  all  my  life. 

Gib.  [Knocks  him  down  nil h  his  fisi.l  Deel  ha 
ixiy  saul,  sar,  gin  ye  get  no  your  carich  for  that 
lie  now. 

Ped.  What,  hoa  !  where  are  ail  my  servants  ? 


Mnter  Colonel,  Felix,  Isabella,  and  Vio- 

LANTE. 

Raise  the  house  in  pursuit  of  my  daughter  ! 

Ser.  Here  she  comes,  si-rnior. 

Col.  Hey-day!  what's  here  to  do  ? 

Gib.  This  is  the  loon-like  tike,  an  lik  your  ho- 
nour, that  sent  me  heam  with  a  lee  this  morn. 

Col.  Come,  coni«;  'tis  all  well,  Gibby;  let  hira 
rise. 

Ped.  I  am  thunderstruck — and  have  no  power 
to  speak  one  word. 

Fel.  This  is  a  day  of  jubilee,  Lissardo ;  no 
quarrelling  with  him  this  day. 

Lis.  A  pox  take  his  fists ! — Egad  !  these  Bri- 
tons are  but  a  word  and  a  blow. 


Enter  Don  Lopez. 


Then 


Lop.  So,  have  I  found  you,  daughter? 
you  have  not  hanged  yourself  yet,  I  see. 

Col.  But  she  is  married,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Married  !  Zounds  !  to  whom  ? 

Col.  Even  to  vour  humble  servant,  my  lord. 
If  you  please  to  give  us  your  blessing.      \_Kneels. 

Lop.  Why,  hark  ye,  mistress,  are  you  really 
married  ? 

Isa.  Really  so,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  who  are  you,  sir  ? 

Col.  An  honest  North  Briton  by  birth,  and  a 
colonel  by  commission,  my  lord. 

Lop.  An  heretic  !  the  devil ! 

[Holding  up  his  hands. 

Ped.  She  has  played  you  a  slippery  trick,  in- 
deed, ray  lord. — Well,  my  girl,  thou  hast  been  to 

see   thy  friend  married next  week  thou  shalt 

have  a  better  husband,  my  dear. 

[7b  Viol  ANTE. 

Fel.  Next  week  is  a  little  too  soon,  sir ;  I  hope 
to  live  longer  than  that. 

Ped.  VVhat  do  you  mean,  sir?  You  have  not 
made  a  rib  of  my  daughter,  too,  have  you  ? 

Vio.  Indeed  but  he  has,  sir ;  I  ktiow  not  liow, 
but  he  took  mc  in  an  unguarded  minute — when 


my  thoughts  were  not  over-stnmg  for  a  nunnerv, 
father. 


Lop.  Your  daughter  has  played  you  a  slippery 
trick,  too,  signior. 

Ped.  But  your  son  shall  never  be  the  better 
for  it,  my  lord  ;  her  twenty  thousand  pounds  was 
left  on  certain  conditions,  and  I'll  not  part  with 
a  shilling. 

Lop.  But  we  have  a  certain  thing,  called  law, 
shall  make  you  do  justice,  sir. 

Ped.  Well,  we'll  try  that — my  lord,  much  good 
may  it  do  you  with  your  daughter-in-law.    [Exit. 

Lop.  I  wish  you  much  joy  of  your  rib.    [Exit. 

Enter  Frederick. 

Fel.  Frederick,  welcome  ! — I  sent  for  thee  to 
be  partaker  of  n)y  happiness ;  and  pray  give  me 
leave  to  introduce  you  to  the  cause  of  it. 

Fred.  Your  messenger  has  told  me  all,  and  I 
sincerely  share  in  all  your  happiness. 

Col.  To  the  riglit  about,  Frederick ;  wish  thy 
friend  joy. 

Fred.  I  do,  with  all  my  soul — and,  madam,  I 
congratulate  your  deii\erance. — Your  suspicions 
ai'e  cleared  now,  I  hope,  Felix  ? 

Fel.  They  are ;  and  I  heartily  ask  the  colonel 
pardon,  and  wish  him  happy  with  my  sister;  for 
love  has  taught  me  to  know,  that  every  man's 
happiness  consists  in  choosing  for  himself. 

Lis.  After  that  rule,  1  fix  here.       [To  Flora. 
Fh.  That's  your  mistake ;  I   prefer  my  lady's 
service,  and  turn  you  over  to  her  that  pleadfed 
right  and  title  to  you  to-day. 

Lis.  Chooee,  proud  fool  !  I  sha'nt  ask  you 
twice. 

Gib.  What  say  ye  now,  lass  ? — will  ye  gee  yer 
bond  to  poor  Gibby  ? — What  say  you  ?  will  you 
dance  the  reel  of  Bogie  with  me  ? 

Inis.  That  I  may  not  leave  my  lady,  I  take  you 
at  your  word ;  and,  though  our  w(joing  has  been 
short,  I'll,  by  her  example,  love  you  dearly. 

[Music  plays, 
Fel.  Hark  !  I  hear  the  music ;  somebody  has 
done  ijs  the  favour  to  call  them  in. 

[A  countrrj-dance. 

Gib.  Wounds,  this  is  bonny  music ! How 

caw  ye  that  thing  that  ye  pinch  by  the  craig,  and 
tickle  the  weamb,  and  make  it  cry  grum,  grum  ? 
Fred.  Gh  !  that's  a  guitar,  Gibby. 
Fel.  Now,  my  Violante,  I  shall  proclaim  thy 
virtues  to  the  world. 

Let  us  no  more  thy  sex's  conduct  blame, 
Since  thou'rt  a  proof,  to  their  eternal  fame. 
That  man  has  no  advantage,  but  the  name. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Sir  George  Truman,  supposed  dead. 

TiNsr.L,  a  coxcomb  pretending  ?o Lady  Truman. 

Fan'TOME,  the  drummer. 

Vellum,  Sir  George  Truman's  steward. 

Butler. 


Coachman. 
Gardener. 

W  O  M  E  N. 

Lady  Trvm ah ,  supposed  widow  ofSm  Groncr. 
Abigail,  her  maid. 


Scene — A  county  in  England. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— A  great  hall. 
£«fer  f^e  Butler,  Coachman,  awrf  Gardener. 

But.  There  came  another  coat h  to  town  la^i 
nie;ht,  that  brou<;ht  a  gentleman  to  inquire  ahoui 
tliis  strange  noise  we  hear  in  the  house.  Thi- 
spirit  will  bring  a  power  of  custom  to  the  George. 

It"  so  be  lie  continues  his  pranks,  I  design  to 

sell  a  pot  of  ale,  and  set  uj)  the  sign  oftlie  drum. 

Conch.  I'll  iiive  madam  warning,  that's  flat — 
Tvc  always  lived  in  sober  families — I'll  not  dis- 
parage uij.-elf  to  be  a  servant  in  a  house  that  is 
haunted. 

Gard.  I'll  e'en  marrv  Nell,  and  rent  a  bit  of 
ground  of  my  own,  if  both  of  you  leave  madam; 
not  but  that  madam  is  a  very  good  woman,   it 

Mrs  Abigail  did  not  spoil  her. Come,  here's 

her  hca'tl). 

But.  'i is  a  \cry  hard  thing  to  be  a  butler  in  :i 
^ousc  that  is  disturbed,     lie  made  sucli  a  racket 


in  the  cellar  last  night,  that  I'm  afraid  he'll  sour 
all  the  beer  in  my  barrels. 

Coach.  Why,  then,  .lohn,  we  ought  to  take  it  off 
;is  fast  as  we  can. — Here's  to  you. — lie  rattU  d  so 
loud  nnder  the  tiles  last  night,  that  I  verily 
liiought  the  house  would  have  fallen  over  our 
heads.  I  durst  not  go  up  into  the  cock-lot't  this 
morning,  if  1  had  not  got  one  of  the  maids  to  go 
along  with  me. 

Gard.  I  thought  I  heard  him  in  one  of  my 
bed-posts.  I  marvel,  ,Tohn,  ln'w  he  gets  into  the 
bouse,  when  all  the  gates  are  shut ! 

But.   Why,    look   ye,    Peter,   your  spirit  will 

creep  you   into    an    augre-hole he'll   whisk 

ve  tbrough  a  key-hole,  without  so  much  as  just- 
Img  asainst  one  of  the  wards. 

Coach.  Poor  madam  is  mainly  frighted,  that's 
certain ;  and  verily  believes  it  is  my  master,  that 
"as  killed  in  tiie  last  campaign. 

Bui.  Out  of  all  manner  of  question,  Robin, 
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'tis  sir  George.  Mrs  Abigail  is  of  opinion,  it 
can  be  none  but  his  honour.  He  always  hked 
the  wars  ;  and,  you  know,  was  mightly  pleased, 
from  a  child,  with  the  music  of  a  drum. 

Gard.  I  wonder  his  body  was  never  found 
after  the  battle. 

But.  Found  !  Why,  ye  fool,  is  not  his  body 
here  about  the  house  ?  Dost  thou  think  he  can 
beat  his  drum  without  hands  and  arms  ? 

Coach.  Tis  master,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here 
alive ;  and  I  verily  believe  I  saw  him  last  night 
in  the  town-close. 

Gar  J.  Ay!  Hosv  did  he  appear.' 
Coach.  Like  a  white  horse. 
But.  Phoo,  Robin  !  I  tell  ye  he  has  never  ap- 
peared yet,  but  in  the  shape  of  the  sound  of  a 
drum. 

Coach.  This  makes  one  almost  afraid  of  one's 
own  shadow.  As  I  was  walking  from  the  stable 
t'other  night,  without  my  lantiiorn,  I  tell  across  a 
beam  that  lay  in  my  way ;  and  faith  my  heart 
%va8  in  my  mouth.  I  thought  I  had  stumbled 
over  a  spirit ! 

But.  Thou  might'st  as  well  have  stumbled  over 
a  straw.  Why,  a  spirit  is  such  a  little  thing, 
that  I  have  heard  a  man,  who  was  a  great  scho- 
lar, say,  that  he'll  dance  you  a  Lancashire  horn- 
pipe upon  the  point  of  a  needle.  As  I  sat  in  the 
pantry  last  night,  counting  my  spoons,  the  candle, 
methought,  burnt  blue,  and  the  spayed  bitch 
looked  as  if  she  saw  something. 

Coach.  Ay,  poor  cur,  she  is  almost  frightened 
out  of  her  wits  ! 

Gard.  Ay,  I  warrant  ye,  she  hears  him,  many 
a  time  and  often,  when  we  don't. 

But.  My  lady  must  have  him  laid,  that's  cer- 
tain, whatever  it  cost  her. 

Gard.  I  fancy,  when  one  goes  to  market,  one 
might  hear  of  someb(jdy  that  can  make  a  spell. 

Coach.  Why,  may  not  the  parson  of  our  parish 
lay  him? 

But.  No,  no,  no  ;  our  parson  cannot  lay  him. 
Coach.  Why  not  he,  as  well  as  another  man  ? 
But.  Why,   ye  fool,  he  is  not  qualitied.     He 
has  not  taken  the  oaths. 

Gard.  Why,  d'ye  think,  John,   that  the  spirit 
would  take  the  law  of  him  ?     Faith,  I  could  tell 
you  one  way  to  drive  him  off. 
Coac/i.  llow's  that .'' 

Gard.  I'll  tell  you  immediately. — [DHwA's.] — 
I  fancy  Mrs  Abigail  might  scold  him  out  of  the 
hoiisi?. 

Coach.  Ay,  she  has  a  tongue  that  would  drown 
his  drum,  if  any  thing  could. 

But.  Push,  this  is  all  froth ;  you  understand 
nothing  of  the  matter.     The  next  time  it  makes 

a  noise,  I  tell  you  what  ought  to   be  done 1 

would  have  the  steward  speak  Latin  to  it. 

Couch.  Ay,  that  would  do,  if  the  steward  had 
but  courage. 

Gard.  There  you  have  it.  He's  a  fearful  man. 
If  I  had  as  much  learning  as  he,  and  I  met  the 


ghost,  I'd  tell  him  his  own.  But,  alack  »  what 
can  one  of  us  po(jr  men  do  with  a  spirit,  that  can 
neither  write  nor  read  .■' 

But.  Thou  art  always  cracking  and  boast- 
ing, Peter;  thou  dost  not  know  what  mischief 
it  might  do  thee,  if  such  a  silly  dog  as  thee 
should  offer  to  speak  to  it.  For  aught  I  know, 
he  might  flea  thee  alive,  and  make  parchment  of 
thy  skin,  to  cover  his  drum  with. 

Gard.  A  fiddlestick  !  tell  not  me — I  fear  no- 
thing, not  L  I  never  did  harm  in  my  life ;  I 
never  committed  murder. 

But.  I  verily  believe  thee.  Keep  thy  tem- 
per, Peter;  after  supper  we'll  drink  each  of  us 
a  double  mug,  and  then  let  come  what  will. 

Gurd.  Why,  that's  well  said,  John — An  honest 
man,  that  is  not  quite  sober,  has  nothing  to  fear — 

Here's  to  ye Why,  now,  if  he  should  come 

this  minute,  here  would  I  stand Ha  !  what 

noise  is  that  i" 

But.  Coach.  Ha  !  where? 

Gard.  The  devil !  the  devil !  Oh,  no,  'tis  Mrs 
Abigail. 

But.  Ay,  faith  !  'tis  she ;  'tis  Mrs  Abigail !  A 
good  mistake  ;  'tis  Mrs  Abigail. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Abi.  Here  are  your  drunken  sots  for  you  !  Is 
this  a  time  to  be  guzzling,  when  gentry  are  come 
to  the  house  !  Why  don't  you  lay  your  cloth? 
How  come  you  out  of  the  stables  ?  VVhy  are  you 
not  at  work  in  your  garden  ? 

Gard.  Why,yonder's  the  fine  Londoner  and  ma- 
dam fetching  a  walk  together  ;  and,  methought, 
they  looked  as  if  they  should  say,  they  had  rather 
have  my  room  than  my  company. 

But.  And  so,  forsooth,  being  all  three  met  to- 
gether, we  are  doing  our  endeavours  to  drink 
this  same  drummer  out  of  our  heads. 

Gard.  For  you  must  know,  Mrs  Abigail,  we 
are  all  of  opinion,  that  one  cannot  be  a  match 
for  him,  unless  one  be  as  drunk  as  a  drum. 

Coach.  I  am  resolved  to  give  madam  warning 
to  hire  herself  another  coachman  ;  for  I  came  to 
serve  my  master,  d'ye  see,  w  hile  he  was  alive ; 
but  do  suppose  that  he  has  no  further  occasion 
for  a  coach,  now  he  walks. 

But.  Truly,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  must  needs  say, 
that  this  spirit  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  body,  after 
all,  to  fright  madam,  and  his  old  servants,  at 
this  rate. 

Gard.  And  truly,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  must  needs 
.;ay,  [  served  my  master  contentedly,  while  he 
was  living;  but  I  will  serve  no  man  living  (that 
is,  no  man  that  is  not  living)  without  double 
wages. 

Abi.  Ay,  'tis  such  cowards  as  you  that  go 
about  with  idle  stories,  to  disgrace  the  house,  and 
bring  so  many  strauiiers  about  it:  you  first  tVightea 
yourselves,  and  then  your  neighbours. 

Grnrf.  Frightened!  I  scorn  your  words:  fright- 
ened, quotha  ! 
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Ahi.  What,  you  sot !  arc  you  grown  pot-va- 
liant ? 

Gurd.  Fil'jlitcncd  with  a  (iruin  !  that's  a  good 
one  I  It  will  do  us  no  harm,  I'll  answer  .or  it : 
it  will  brina;  no  bloocl-shcd  along  with  it,  take  my 
word.  It  sounds  as  like  u  train-band  drun>  as 
ever  I  heard  in  my  life. 

Bill,  i'r'ythce,  Peter,  don't  be  so  presumptu- 
ous. 

Abi.  WcU,  these  drunken  rogues  take  it  as  I 
could  wish.  [Axide. 

Gard.  I  scorn  to  be  frightened,  now  I  am  in 
for't ;  if  old  dub-a-dub  come  into  the  room,  I 
woidd  take  him 

But.  rrithce,  hold  thy  tongue, 

Gard.  I  would  lake  him 

[T/ie  drum  beats  :   tlic  Gardener  endeavours 
to  fit- 1  off",  and  falls. 

But.  Couch.  Speak  to  it,  .Mrs  Abigail ! 

Gard.  Spare  my  life,  and  take  all  I  have! 

Couch.  Make  olV,  make  off,  good  butler,  and 
let  us  go  hide  ourselves  in  the  cellar. 

[T.'hey  all  run  off. 

Abi.  So,  now  the  coast  is  clear,  I  may  venture 
to  call  out  my  drununer — But  first,  let  me  shut 
the  door,  lest  we  |,c  surprised.  i\Ir  Tantome  ! 
]\Ir    Fantome  ! — \^He   beutii'\ — Nay,    nay,    pray 

come   out:    the  enemy's  fled 1  must  speak 

w  ith  you  immediately Don't  stay  to  beat  a 

parley. 

[The  back  scene  opens,  and  discovers  Fan- 
TOMi".  -a  ith  a  drum. 

Fun.  Dear  Mrs  Nabby,  I  have  overheard  all 
that  has  been  said,  and  find  thou  ha:?t  managed 
tliis  thing  so  well,    that  I  could  take  thee  in  my 

arms  and  kiss  thee If  my  drum  did  not  stand 

in  n)y  way. 

All.  Well,  o'  my  conscience,  you  are  the  mer- 
riest ghost !  and  the  very  picture  of  sir  George 
Truman. 

Fun.  There  yon  flatter  me,  !I\Irs  Abigail:  sir 
George  had  tliat  freshness  in  his  looks,  that  we 
men  of  the  town  cannot  come  up  to. 

Abi.  Oh,  death  may  have  altered  you,  you 
know — Besides,  you  must  consider,  you  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood  in  the  battle. 

Fan.  Aye,  that's  right;  let  me  \o6k  never  so 
pale,  this  cut  cross  my  foreiiead  will  keep  mo  in 
countenance. 

Abi.  '  ris  just  such  a  one  as  my  master  received 
from  a  cursed  Frencii  tro(jper,  as  my  lady's  letter 
informed  her. 

Fan.    It    happens   luckily,    that    lliis    suit   of 

clothes  of  sir  Cieorge's  lits  me  so  well 1  think 

I  cannot  fail  hitting  the  air  of  a  man  with  whoui 
I  was  so  long  ar(|uainted. 

Abi.  You  are  the  very  man — I  vow  I  almost 
start,  v<hen  I  look  upon  you. 

Fun.  But  what  good  will  this  do  me,  if  I  must 
remain  invisible  ? 

Abi.  Pray,  what  good  did  your  being  \isible  do 
you?   The  fair  Mr  Fantome  thought  no  woman 


coukl  withstand  him — But,  wlicn  you  were  seen 
by  my  lady  in  your  proper  person,  after  she  had 
taken  a  full  survey  of  you,  and  heard  all  the 
pretty  things  you  could  say,  she  very  civilly  dis- 
missed you  for  the  sake  of  this  empty,  noisy  crea- 
ture, Tinsel.  She  fancies  you  have  been  gone 
frcMH  hence  this  fortnight. 

Fun.  Why,  really,  i  love  thy  lady  so  well,  that, 
though  I  bad  no  hopes  of  gaining  iK-r  for  mvsclf, 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  giveir  to  another,  es- 
pecially such  a  wretch  as  Tinsel. 

Abi.  Well,  tell  me  tndy,  JNIr  Fantome,  have 
not  you  a  great  opinion  of  my  fidelity  to  my  dear 
lady,  that  I  \\ould  n(jt  suffer  her  to  be  deluded 
in  this  manner  tor  less  than  a  thousand  {-.ounds  } 

Fun.  Tlum  art  always  reminding  me  of  my  pro- 
mise— thou  shalt  liave  it,  if  thou  canst  bring  our 
project  to  bear :  dost  not  know,  that  storu's  of 
ghosts  and  apparitions  generally  end  in  a  pot  of 
money  ? 

Abi.  Why,  truly,  now,  Mr  Fantome,  I  should 
think  myself  a  very  bad  woman,  if  I  had  don^ 
what  I  do  for  a  farthing  less. 

Fun.  Dear  Abieail,  how  I  admire  thy  virtue  ! 

Abi.  No,  no,  Mr  Fantome;  I  defy  the  worst  of 
my  enemies  to  say  I  love  mischief  for  mischief's 
sake. 

Fan.  But  is  thy  lady  jjersuaded  that  I'm  the 
ghost  of  her  deceased  husband  ? 

Abi.  I  endeavour  to  make  her  believe  so  :  and 
tell  her,  every  time  your  drum  rattles,  that  her 
husband  is  chiding  her  for  entertaining  this  new 
lover. 

Fun.  Prithee,  make  use  of  all  thy  art:  for  I'm 
tired  to  death  with  strolling  round  this  wide  (jld 
house,  like  a  rat  behind  the  wainscoat. 

Abi.  Dill  not  1  tell  you,  'twas  the  purest  place 
in  the  world  for  you  t(j  play  your  tricks  in  ? 
I'here's  none  of  the  family  that  knows  every  hole 
and  corner  in  it,  besides  myself. 

Fan.  Ah,  Mrs  Abigail  !  You  have  had  your 
intrigues 

Abi.  For,  you  must  know,  when  I  was  a  romp- 
ing young  girl,  I  was  a  mighty  lover  of  hide  and 
seek. 

Fan.  I  believe,  by  this  time,  I  am  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  house  as  yourselt". 

Abi.  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Mr  Fan- 
tome :  but  no  matter  for  that;  here  is  to  be  your 
station  to-iiigiit.  This  place  is  unknown  to  any 
one  living,  besides  myself,  since  the  death  of  the 
joiner,  who,  vou  nuisi  umlerstand,  being  a  lover 
of  mine,  contrived  the  wainscoat  to  move  to  and 
fro,  in  the  manner  that  you  fintl  it.  I  designed 
it  for  a  wardrobe  for  my  lady's  clothes.  Oh,  the 
stomachers,  stays,  petticoats,  commodes,  laced 
shoes,  and  good  things,  that  I  have  had  in  it! 
Pray,  take  care  you  don't  break  the  cherry  bran- 
dy bottle,  that  stands  up  in  the  corner. 

Fun.  Weil,  Mrs  Aliigail,  I  hire  your  closet  of 
you  but  for  this  one  night — A  thousand  pounds 
you  know,  is  a  very  good  rent. 
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Abi.  Well,  get  you  gone  :  you  have  such  a  way 
with  you,  there's  no  denyino;  you  any  tliinji. 

Fun.  1  am  thinking  how  Tinsel  will  stare,  when 
he  sees  me  coine  out  of  the  wall ;  tor  I  am  re- 
solved to  make  my  appearance  to-night. 

Abi.  Get  you  in,  get  you  in ;  my  lady's  at  the 
door. 

Fan.  Pray,  take  care  she  does  not  keep  me  up 
so  late  as  she  did  last  night,  or,  depend  upon  it, 
I'll  heat  the  tattoo. 

Abi.  I'm  undone,  I'm  undone ! — [As  be  is  go- 
ing <«.] — Mr  Fantome  !  Mr  Fantome  !  Have 
you  put  the  thousand  pound  bond  into  my  bro- 
ther's hand  f 

Fan.  Thou  shalt  have  it ;  I  tell  thee,  thou 
shalt  have  it. 

[Fantome  goes  in. 

Abi.  No  more  words — Vanish,  vanish  ! 

Enter  Lady  Trueman. 

Abi.  \Opening  the  door^ — Oh,  dear  madam, 
was  it  you  that  made  such  a  knocking  ?  IMy  heart 

does  so  beat 1  vow  you  have  frighted  me  to 

death 1  thought,  verily,  it  had  been  the  drum- 
mer. 

iMiIif  True.  I  have  been  shewing  the  garden  to 
Mr  Tinsel  :  he's  most  insufferably  witty  upon  us, 
about  this  story  of  the  drum. 

Abi.  Indeed,  madam,  he's  a  very  loose  man  : 
I'm  afraid  'tis  he  that  hinders  my  poor  master 
from  resting  in  his  grave. 

Lady  True.  \V^ell,  an  infidel  is  such  a  novelty 
in  the  country,  that  I  am  resolved  to  divert  my- 
self a  day  or  two,  at  least,  with  the  oddness  of 
his  conversation. 

Abi.  Ah,  madam,  the  drum  began  to  beat  in 
the  house,  as  soon  as  ever  that  creature  was  ad- 
mitted to  visit  you.  All  the  while  Mr  Fantome 
made  his  addresses  to  you,  there  was  not  a  mouse 
stirring  in  the  family,  more  than  used  to  be — 

Ladi)  True.  This  baggage  has  some  design  up- 
on me,  more  than  I  can  yet  discover. — [jJs/t^e.] — 
Mr  Fantome  was  always  thy  favourite. 

Abi.  Aye,  and  should  have  been  yours,  too,  by 
my  consent.  Mr  Fantome  was  not  sucli  a  slight 
fantastic  thing  as  this  is — 31r  Fantome  was  the 
best  built  man  one  should  see  in  a  summer's  day  ! 
Mr  Fantome  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  loved 
you.  Poor  soul !  Iiow  has  he  sighed,  wlieii  he  lias 
talked  to  me  of  my  hard-hearted  lady.  Weil,  I 
had  as  lief  as  a  thousand  pounds,  you  would  mar- 
ry Mr  Fautome. 

Lady  True.  To  tell  thee  truly,  I  loved  him 
well  enougli,  till  he  loved  me  so  nmch.  iJut  ?>Ir 
Tinsel  makes  his  court  to  me  with  so  much  ne- 
glect and  indifference,  and  with  such  an  agree- 
able sauciness — Not  that  I  say  I'll  marry  him. 

Abi.  Marry  him,  quotha!  No — if  you  should, 
you'll  be  awakened  sooner  than  married  couplers 
generally  are — You'll  quickly  have  a  drum  at 
your  window. 

Ladjl  True.   I'll  hide  my  contempt  of  Tinsel 


for  once,  if  it  be  but  to  see  what  this  wencli 
drives  at.  [Aside. 

Abi.  Why,  suppose  your  l>usbaiKl,  after  this 
fair  warning  he  has  given  you,  should  sound  you 
an  alarm  at  midnight;  then  open  your  curtains 
with  a  face  as  pale  as  my  apron,  and  cry  out 
with  a  hollow  voice — What  dost  thou  do  in  bed 
with  this  spindle-shanked  fellow  ? 

Ladt)  True.  Why  wilt  thou  needs  have  it  to  b^ 
my  husband  ?  He  never  had  any  reason  to  be  of- 
Icnded  at  me.  I  always  loved  him  while  he  was 
living;  and  should  prefer  him  to  any  man,  were 
he  so  still.  Mr  Tinsel  is,  indeed,  very  idle  in  his 
talk :  but  I  fancy,  Abigail,  a  discreet  woman 
might  reform  him. 

Abi.  That's  a  likely  matter,  indeed  !  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  woman  who  had  power  over  a 
man  when  she  was  his  wife,  that  had  none  while 
she  was  his  mistress  ?  Oh,  tliere's  nothing  in  the 
world  improves  a  man  in  his  complaisance  like 
marriage  ! 

Ludi/  'True.  He  is,  indeed,  at  present,  too  fa- 
miliar in  his  conversation. 

Abi.  Familiar,  madam  !  in  troth,  he's  down- 
right rude. 

L«(/y    True.    But    that,    you    know,   Abigail, 

shews  he  has  no  dissimulation  in  him Then 

he  is  apt  to  jest  a  little  too  much  upon  grave 
subjects. 

Abi.  Grave  subjects  !  He  jests  upon  the 
church. 

Lady  True.  You  talk  as  if  you  hated  him. 

Abi.  You  talk  as  if  you  loved  him. 

Ladi/  True.  Hold  your  tongue;  here  he  come*. 

Enter  Tinsel. 

Tin.  My  dear  widow  ! 

Abi.  iNIy  dear  widow  !  Marry  come  up  ! 

[Addr. 

Ludii  True.  Let  him  alone,  Abigail ;  so  long 
as  he  does  not  call  me  my  dear  wife,  there's  no 
harm  done. 

Tui.    I  have  been  most  ridiculously  diverted 

since  I  left  you Y'our  servants  have  made  a 

c(jnvert  of  my  booby  :  his  head  is  so  tilled  with 
this  foolish  story  of  a  drummer,  that  I  expect  the 
rogue  will  be  afraid  hereafter  to  go  a  message  by 
moon-light. 

Lady  True.  Aye,  Mr  Tinsel,  what  a  loss  of 
billet-doux  would  that  be  to  many  a  line  lady  ! 

Abi.  Then  you  still  believe  this  to  be  a  foolish 
story  ?  I  thought  my  lady  had  told  you,  that  she 
ht'd  heard  it  herself. 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abi.  Why,  you  would  not  persuade  us  out  of 
our  senses } 

T'in.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abi.  There's  manners  for  you,  madam  ! 

[Aside. 

iMdij  True.  Admirably  rallied  !  That  laugh 
was  unanswerable  !  Noxv,  Fll  be  hanged  if  yon 
could  forbear  being  witty  upon  me,  if  I  shouW 
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tell  vou  I  heard  it  no  longer  ago  tlian  last  night. 

Tin.  I'aiK  y  ! 

Lndi/  Tint:  But  what  if  I  should  tell  you  my 
maid  was  with  nu;  ? 

Tin.  \'apours,  vapours  !  Pray,  my  dear  widow, 
vill  vou  answer  me  one  (|ue!.ti()H  ?  Had  vou  ever 
this  noise  of  a  drum  in  your  head,  all  the  while 
your  husband  was  living?  Believe  me,  madam,  I 
CDuld  prescribe  you  a  eure  for  these  imagina- 
tions. 

Abi.  Don't  tell  my  lady  of  imaginations,  sir ;  I 
have  heard  it  myself. 

'J'in.    Hark    thee,   child Art   thou  an    old 

maid  ? 

^ll)i.  Sir,  if  I  am,  it  is  my  own  fault. 

Tin.  Whims!  Freaks!  Megrims!  indeed,  Mrs 
Abigail. 

Abi.  Marry,  sir,  by  your  talk,  one  would  be- 
lie\  e  you  thought  every  thing  that  was  good  is  a 
megrim. 

Lach/  True.  Though  you  give  no  credit  to  sto- 
ries of  apparitions,  1  liope  you  believe  there  are 
such  things  as  spirits? 

Tin.  oimplieity  ! 

Abi.  I  fancy  you  don't  believe  women  have 
souls,  d'ye,  sir  ? 

Tin.  Foolish  enough  !  But  where's  this  ghost  ? 
this  son  of  a  whore  of  a  drunmier  ?  I'd  fain  hear 
him,  methinks. 

Abi.  Fray,  madam,  don't  suffer  him  to  give  the 
ghost  such  ill  language,  especially  when  you  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  my  master. 

Tin.  That's  well  enough,  faith,  Nal);  dost 
thou  think  thy  master  so  unreasonable,  as  to 
continue  his  claim  to  iiis  relict  after  his  bones 
ure  laid?  Prav,  widow,  rcmendier  the  words  of 
your  contract — you  have  fulfdled  them  to  a  tittle 
—  Did  not  you  marry  sir  George  to  the  tune  of 
Ti//  drutit  Hs  do  purt  i 

ILady  True.  1  nnast  not  hear  sir  George's  me- 
mory treated  in  so  slight  a  manner. 

Tin.  Gi\e  me  but  jiossession  of  your  person, 
and  I'll  whirl  you  up  to  town  for  a  winter,  and 


cm-e  you  at  once.  Oh,  we'd  pass  all  our  time  in 
London.  Tis  the  scene  of  pleasure  and  diver- 
sions, where  there's  somctiiing  to  amuse  vou 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Life's  not  life  in  the 
country. 

Ladii  True.  \\'ell,  then,  you  have,  an  opportu- 
nity of  shewing  the  sincerity  of  that  love  to  me 
which  you  profess.  You  may  give  a  proof  that 
you  have  an  affection  to  my  person,  not  my  join- 
ture. 

'Tin.  Vour  jointure  I  How  can  you  think  mc 
such  a  dog?  But,  child,  won't  your  jointure  be 
the  same  thing  in  London,  as  in  the  country  ? 

Ladii  True.  No ;  you're  deceived.  You  must 
know  it  is  settled  on  me  by  marriage  articles,  on 
condition  that  I  live  in  this  old  mansion-house, 
and  keep  it  up  in  repair. 

Tin.  How ! 

Abi.  That's  well  put,  madam. 

Tin.  Why,  faith,  [  have  been  looking  upon 
this  house,  and  think  it  is  the  prettiest  habitation 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Ladi/  True.  Aye,  but  then  this  cruel  drum  ! 

Tin.  Something  so  venerable  in  it  ! 

Ladj/  True.  Aye,  but  the  drum  I 

Tin.  For  mv  part,  I  like  this  Gothic  way  <>{ 

building  better  than  any  of  your  new  orrlers 

it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  it  should  fall  to 
ruin. 

Ludi/  True.  Aye,  but  the  drum  ! 

Tin.  How  pleasantly  we  two  could  pass  our 
time  in  this  delicious  situation  !  Our  lives  would 
be  a  continued  dream  of  happiness  Come, 
faith,  widow,  let's  go  upon  the  leads,  and  take  a 
view  of  tlie  country. 

Ltidi/  True.  Aye,  l>nt  the  drum  !  the  drum  ! 

Tin.  My  dear,  take  my  word  for  it,  'tis  all 
fancy  :  besides,  should  he  drum  in  thy  very  bed- 
chamber, I  should  only  hug  thee  the  closer. 

Clasped  in  the  folds  of  love,  Fd  meet  my  doom, 

And   act   my  joys,  though  thunder  shook  the 

room.  \^Extunt^ 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  L — Opens  and di^iorers  Vliivm  in  /lis 
q^ce,  and  a  letter  in  /lis  /utnd. 

Vcl.  This  letter  astonisheth ;    nuiy  I   believe 

my  owiv  eyes — or  rather  my  s|)ectacks To 

Humphrey    X'ellum,  escj.    steward     to    the   lady 
Trueman. 

'  Vellim, 

'  T  doid)t  not  but  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  vom* 
'  master  is  alive,  and  designs  to  be  with  yf)u  in 
*  half  an  hour.  The  report  of  my  being  slain  in 
'  the  Netherlands,  has,  I  find,  |)roduced  some 
'  disorders  in  my  family.  I  am  now  at  the 
'  George  Inu.     If  rni  old  man  willi  a  grey  beard, 


'  in  a  black  cloak,  enquires  after  you,  give  him 
'  admittance.  He  passes  for  a  conjurer,  but  is 
'  really 

'  Your  faiihtul  tVieiul, 

'  (J.  '1"i!Ii:a[an, 
*  P.  S.  Let  this  be  a  secret,  and  you  shall  find 
'  vour  acciumt  in  it.' 
']  his  amazeth   me  !  and   yet  the  reasons  why  I 

should  believe  he  is  still  living  arc  manifold 

lirst,  because  this  has  often  been  the  case  of 
other  military  adventurers.  Secondly,  because 
this  news  of  his  de;ith  was  first  published  in 
Dyer's  Letter.     Thirdly,  because  this  letter  can 

be  written   by  none  but  himself" 1    know  his 

hand,  and  manner  of  spelling.     Fourthly 
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Enter  Butler. 

But.  Sir,  here's  a  strans:;c  old  gentleman  that 
asks  for  you ;  lie  says  lie's  a  coujiirer,  l)ut  he 
looks  very  suspicious ;  I  wish  he  ben't  a  Jesuit. 

Vel.  Admit  him  immediately, 

But.  I  wish  he  beu't  a  Jesuit ;  but  he  says 
he's  nothing  but  a  conjurer. 

Vel.  He  says  right — He  is  no  more  than  a 
conjurer.  Bring  him  in,  and  withdraw.  [E.i(7 
Butler.] And  fourthly,  as  I  was  saying,  be- 
cause  

Enter  Butler,  with  Sir  George. 

But.    Sir,   here's  the  conjurer What  a 

devilish  long  beard  he  has  !  I  warrant  it  has  been 
growing  these  hundred  years.  [Aside.   Evit. 

Sir  Geo.  Dear  V^ellum,  you  have  received  my 
letter :  but,  before  we  proceed,  lock  the  door. 

Vel.  It  is  his  voice.  [Shuts  the  door. 

Sir  Geo.  In  the  next  place,  help  me  otf  with 
this  cumbersome  cloak. 

J\'l.  It  is  his  shape. 

Sir  Geo.  So ;  now,  lay  ray  beard  upon  the  ta- 
ble. 

Vel.  [After  having  looked  on  Sir  George 
through  his  spectacles.]  It  is  his  face,  every  line- 
ament ! 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  now  I  have  put  off  the  conju- 
rer and  the  old  man,  I  can  talk  to  thee  more  at 
iny  ease. 

Te/.  Believe  me,  my  good  master,  I  am  as 
much  rejoiced  to  see  you  alive,  as  I  was  upon 
the  day  you  were  born.  Your  name  is  in  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  list  of  those  that  were 
slain. 

Sir  Geo.  We  have  not  time  to  be  particular. 
I  shall  only  tell  thee,  in  general,  tliaf  I  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was  under  close  con- 
finement several  months.  Upon  my  release,  I 
was  resolved  to  surprize  my  wife  with  the  news 
of  being  alive.  I  know.  Vellum,  you  are  a  per- 
son of  so  much  penetration,  that  1  need  not  use 
any  further  arguments  to  convince  you  that  I  am 
so. 

J  e/.  I  am — and  moreover,  I  question  not  but 
your  good  lady  will 'likewise  be  convinced  of  it. 
Her  honour  is  a  discerning  lady. 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  only  afraid  she  could  be  con- 
vinced of  it  to  her  sorrow.  Is  she  not  pleased 
with  her  imaginar'v  widowhood?  Fell  ine  truly; 
was  she  afilicted  at  the  report  of  my  death  ? 

Vel.  Sorely. 

Sir  Geo.  How  long  did  her  grief  last? 

Vel.  Longer  than  I  have  known  any  widow's — 
at  least  three  days. 

Sir  Geo.  Three  days,  say'st  thou  ? — Three 
whole  days  ! — I  am  afraid  thou  flattcrest  me — 
Oh,  woman,  woman  ! 

Vel.  Grief  is  twofold 

Sir  Geo.  This  blocMiead  is  as  methodical  as 
ever — but  i  know  he  is  honest.  [Aside. 


Vel.  There  is  a  real  grief,  and  there  is  a  me- 
thodical grief:  she  was  drowned  m  tears  till 
such  time  as  the  tailor  had  made  her  widow's 
w  eeds Indeed,  they  became  her. 

Sir  Geo.  Became  her  !  and  was  that  her  com- 
fort ?    1  ruly,  a  most  seasonable  consolation! 

Vel.  I  must  needs  say  she  paid  a  due  regard 
to  your  memory,  and  (ould  not  forbear  w«;epin<x 
when  she  saw  company. 

Sir  Geo.  That  was  kind,  indeed  !  I  find  she 
grieved  with  a  iireat  deal  of  good  breeding.  BuC 
how  comes  this  gang  of  lo\  ers  about  her  ? 

Vel.  lier  jointure  is  considerable. 

iSV;'  Geo.    How  this  fool  torments  me  ! 

[Aside. 

Vel.  Her  person  is  amiable. 

Sir  Geo.  Death  !  [Aside^ 

Vel.  But  her  character  is  unblemished.  .She 
has  been  as  virtuous  in  your  absence  as  a  Pe- 
nelope  

Sir  Geo.  And  has  had  as  many  suitors  ? 

Vel.  Several  have  made  their  overtures. 

Sir  Geo.  Several ! 

Vel.   But  she  has  rejected  all. 

Sir  Geo.  There  thou  revi\  est  me  !  But  what 
means  this  Tnisel  ?  Are  his  visits  acceptable? 

Vel.  He  is  young. 

Sir  Geo    Does  she  listen  to  him  ? 

Vel.  He  is  i^ay. 

Sir  Geo.  Sure  she  could  never  entertain  a 
thought  of  mariyinsi  such  a  coxcomb  ! 

Vel.  He  is  not  ill  made. 

Sir  Geo.  Are  the  vows  and  protestations  that 
passed  between  us  come  to  tliis  ?  I  can't  bear 
the  thought  of  it !  Is  Tinsel  tlie  man  designed  for 
my  worthy  successor  ? 

Vel.  You  do  not  consider  that  you  have  been 
dead  these  fourteen  months 

Sir  Geo.  Was  there  ever  such  a  dog  !    [Aside. 

Vel.  And  I  have  often  heard  her  say,  that  she 
must  never  expect  to  find  a  second  sir  George 
Trueman — meaning  your  ho — nour. 

Sir  Geo.  I  think  she  loved  me  !  but  T  must 
search  into  this  story  of  the  drummer,  before  t 
discover  myself  to  her.  I  have  put  on  this  habit 
of  a  conjurer,  in  order  to  introduce  myself.  It 
must  be  your  business  to  recommend  me  as  a 
most  profound  person,  that,  by  my  great  know- 
ledge in  the  curious  arts,  can  silence  the  drum- 
mer, and  disposess  the  house. 

Vel.  I  am  going  to  lay  my  accounts  before  my 
lady  ;  and  1  will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  her 
ho — nour  to  admit  the  trial  of  yom-  art. 

Sir  Geo.  I  haxe  scarce  heard  of  any  of  these 
stories,  that  did  not  arise  from  a  love-iiitriguc. — 
Amours  rnise  as  many  ghosts  as  murders. 

Vel.  Mrs  Abigail  endeavours  to  persuade  us, 
that  'tis  your  ho — nour  who  troubles  the  house. 

Sir  Geo.  That  convinces  mc  'tis  a  cheat ;  tor 
I  think,  \'ellum,  I  may  be  pretty  well  assured  it 
is  not  me. 

Vel,  I  am  apt  to  think  so,  truly.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
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Sir  Geo.  Abigail  had  always  an  ascendant 
over  her  lady ;  and  it"  there  is  a  trick  in  this 
matter,  depend  u|>()n  it,  she  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  I'll  be  liani^ed  if  this  ghost  is  not  one  of  Abi- 
gail's familiars  ! 

Vil.  Mrs  Abigail  lias  of  late  been  very  niystc- 
xioiis. 

Sir  Geo.  I  fancy,  Vellum,  thou  couldst  worm 
it  out  of  her.  1  know  formerly  there  was  an 
amour  between  you. 

Vtl.  Mrs  Abiijail  hath  her  allurements;  and 
she  knows  I  have  picked  up  a  competency  in  your 
honour's  service. 

Sir  Geo.  If  thou  hast,  all  I  ask  of  thee,  in  re- 
turn, is,  that  thou  wouldst  immediately  renew 
thy  addresses  to  her.  Coax  her  up.  I'hou  hast 
such  a  silver  tongue,  \'ellum,  as  'twill  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  withstand.  Besides,  she  is  so 
very  a  woman,  that  she'll  like  you  the  better  for 
giving  her  the  pleasure  of  telluig  a  secret.  In 
short,  wheedle  tier  out  of  it,  and  I  shall  act  by 
the  advice  which  thou  givest  me. 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail  was  never  deaf  to  me,  when 
I  talked  upon  that  subject.  I  will  take  an  op- 
portunity of  addressing  myself  to  her  in  the  most 
pathetic  manner. 

Sir  Geo.  In  the  mean  time,  lock  me  up  in 
your  othce,  and  bring  me  word  what  success  you 

ha\e Well,  sure  I  am  the  first  that  ever  was 

employed  to  lay  himself! 

Ve/.  You  act,  indeed,  a  threefold  part  in  this 
house ;  you  are  a  ghost,  a  conjurer,  and  my  ho — 
noured  master,  sirCJeorge  Trueman  ;  he,  he,  he! 
You  will  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  Mr  \  ellum,  with  all  my  heart !  You 
linow  I  love  you  men  of  wit  and  humour.  Be  as 
jmerry  as  thou  pleasest,  so  thou  dost  thy  business. 
[j\lii/iicki)ig  /lim.]  You  will  remember,  \'ellum, 
your  connnission  is  twofold  ;  first,  to  gain  admis- 
eion  for  me  to  your  lady ;  and,  secondly,  to  get 
tlie  secret  out  of  Abigail. 

VeL  It  suthceth.  [The  scene  shuts. 

Enter  Lady  Trteman. 

Ladi/  True.  NN'omen,  who  have  been  happy  in 
a  first  marriage,  are  the  most  apt  to  venture  upon 
a  second.  But,  for  my  part,  I  had  a  luisband  so 
every  way  suited  to  my  inclinations,  that  I  must 
entirely  forget  him,  before  I  can  like  another 
man.  I  have  now  been  a  widow  but  fourteen 
months,  and  have  had  twice  as  many  lovers,  all 
of  thefsi  professed  admirers  of  my  ])erson,  but 
passionately  in  love  witii  my  jointure.  I  think  it 
is  a  revenge  I  owe  my  sex,  to  make  an  example 
of  this  wiirtlilcss  tribe  of  fellow,.  But,  here 
comes  Abigail ;  I  must  tease  the  bn'.'sage;  for, 
I  find  she  has  taken  it  inio  her  head,  that  I'm  en- 
tirely at  lier  disposal. 

Enter  Abioail. 

Ahl.  ^Madam,  madam  !  yondcr's  Mr  Tinsel  has 
kiS  go<jd  as  taken  possession  of  your  house.  Marrv, 
he  says,  ho  must  have  sir  tjcorge's  apartment  en- 


larged ;  for,  truly,  says  he,  I  hate  to  be  straiten 
ed.  Nay,  he  was  so  impudent  as  to  shew  me  the 
chamber  where  he  intends  to  consummate,  as  he 
calls  it. 

].n(t>/  True.  Well,  he's  a  wild  fellow. 

Al)i.  Indeed,  he's  a  very  sad  man,  madam. 

Latti/  True.  Ik's  young,  Abigail;  'tis  a  thou- 
sand pities  he  should  be  lost;  I  should  be  mighty 
glad  to  reform  him  ! 

Abi.   H(  tbrin  him  !  marry,  hang  him  ! 

J.rnhl  True.  lias  he  not  a  great  deal  of  life  .'' 

Abi.  Ay  !  enough  to  make  your  heart  ache. 

Laib/  True.  I  dare  say  thou  thiuk'st  him  a  very 
agreeable  frllovv. 

Abi.  He  thinks  himself  so,  I'll  answer  for  hini. 

Eadif  True.  He's  very  good-natured. 

Alii.  He  ought  to  be  so ;  for  he's  very  silly. 

Ludi/  True.  Dost  thou  think  he  loves  me  ? 

Abi.  Mr  Fantome  difl,  I'm  sure. 

Ladif  True.  Willi  what  raptures  he  talked  ! 

Abi.  Yes ;  but  'twas  in  praise  of  your  jointure- 
house. 

Ludi/  True.  He  has  kept  bad  company. 

Abi.  They  must  be  very  bad,  indeed,  if  they 
were  worse  than  himself. 

Ladi/  True.  I  have  a  strong  fancy  a  good  wo- 
man might  reform  him. 

Abi.  It  would  be  a  fine  experiment,  if  It  should 
not  succeed. 

Lfidi/  True.  Well,  Abigail,  we'll  talk  of  that 
another  time.  Here  comes  the  steward.  I  have 
no  further  occasion  for  vou  at  present. 

[El it  Ab?. 

Enter  Vellum. 

Vel.  IMadam,  is  your  ho-nour  at  leisure  to  look 
into  the  accounts  of  the  last  week.?  They  rise 
very  high.  Housekeeping  is  chargeable  in  a  house 
that  is  haunted. 

Ladj/  True.  How  comes  that  to  pass.'  I  hope 
the  drum  neither  eats  nor  drinks.  But  read  your 
account,  \'ellum. 

Ve/.  [Putting  on  and  off  his  spectacks  in  fhh 
scene.]  A  hogshead  and  a  half  of  ale — It  is  not 
for  the  ghost's  drinking ;  but  your  ho — nour's  ser- 
vants say,  they  must  have  something  to  keep  up 
their  courage  against  this  strange  noise.  They 
tell  me,  thov  cspect  a  double  ((uantity  of  malt  in 
their  small  beer,  so  long  as  the  house  continues 
in  this  condition. 

Tddi/  True.  At  this  rate,  they'll  take  care  to 
l)(;  frighteiKfl  all  the  year  round,  I'll  answer  for 
them.     But  go  on. 

]  el.  Item,  Two  sheep,  anfl  a — Where  is  the 
ox.'' — Oh,  here  I  have  him! — and  an  ox — Your 
ho — nour  must  always  have  a  piece  of  cold  beef 
in  the  house,  for  the  c ntertainment  of  so  many 
strangers,  who  come  from  ail  parts  to  hear  this 
drum.  Item,  Thread,  ten  peck  loaves — They  can- 
not eat  beef  withf)ut  bread.  Item,  Three  bar- 
rels of  table  beer — 1  liey  must  ha\ e  drink  with 
their  meat. 

Ladij  True.  Sure  no  woman  in  England  has 
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a  steward  that  makes  such  ingenious  comments 
on  his  works  !  [Aside. 

Vel.  Item,  To  Mr  Tinsel's  servants,  five  bot- 
tles of  port  wine — It  was  by  your  ho — nour's  or- 
der. Item,  Three  bottles  of  sack,  for  tlie  use  of 
Mrs  Abigail. 

Lady  True.  I  suppose  that  was  by  your  own 
order. 

Vel.  VVe  have  been  long  friends ;  we  are  your 
Jionour's  ancient  servants.  Sack  is  an  innoceii'^ 
cordial ;  and  gives  her  spirit  to  chide  tiie  ser- 
vants, when  they  are  tardy  in  their  business  ;  he, 
he,  he  !  Pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Lady  True.  Well,  I  see  you'll  come  together 
at  last. 

Vel.  Item,  A  dozen  pound  of  watch-lights,  for 
the  use  of  the  servants, 

Ladi)  True.  For  the  use  of  the  servants !  What ! 
are  the  rogues  afraid  of  sleeping  in  the  dark  r 
What  an  unfortunate  woman  am  I  !  This  is  such 
a  particular  distress,  it  puts  me  to  my  wits  end. 
Vellum,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ? 

Vol.  Madam,  your  ho — nour  has  two  points  to 
consider.  Imprimis,  To  retrench  these  extrava- 
gant expenccs,  which  bring  so  many  strangers  up- 
on you — Secondly,  to  clear  the  house  of  this  in- 
visible drummer. 

Ladij  True.  Tl'.is  learned  division  leaves  me 
just  as  wise  as  I  was.  But  how  must  we  bring 
tliese  two  points  to  bear  ? 

Vel.  I  beseech  your  ho — nour  to  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Ladtj  True.  T  do ;  but,  prithee,  take  pity  on  me, 
and  be  not  tedious. 

Vel.  I  will  be  concise.  There  is  a  certain  per- 
son arrived  this  morning,  an  aged  man,  of  a  ve- 
uerable  aspect,  and  of  a  long,  hoary  beard,  that 


reacheth  down  to  his  girdle.  The  common  people 
call  him  a  wizard,  a  white-witch,  a  conjurer,  a 
cunning  man,  a  necromancer,  a • 

Lady  True.  No  matter  for  his  titles.  But 
what  of  all  this  ? 

Tf/.  Give  me  the  hearing,  good  inv  lady.  He 
pretends  to  great  skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  and 
is  come  hither  upon  the  rumour  of  this  drum.  If 
one  may  believe  him,  he  knows  the  secret  of  lay- 
ing ghosts,  or  of  quieting  houses  that  are  haunt- 
ed. 

Lady  True.  Pho !  these  ai'e  idle  stories,  to 
amuse  the  country  people :  this  can  do  us  no 
good. 

Vel.  It  can  do  us  no  harm,  my  lady. 

Lady  True.  I  dare  say,  thou  dost  not  believe 
there  is  any  thing  in  it  thyself? 

Vel.  I  cannot  say  I  do ;  there  is  no  danger, 
however,  in  the  experimentj  Let  him  try  his 
skill;  if  it  should  succeed,  we  are  rid  of  the  drum; 
if  it  siiould  not,  we  may  tell  the  world  that  it  has, 
and,  by  that  means,  at  least  get  out  of  tliis  ex- 
pensive way  of  living;  so  that  it  must  turn  to 
your  advantage,  one  way  or  another. 

Lady  True.  I  think  you  argue  very  rightly. 
But  where  is  the  man .''  I  would  fain  see  hini. 
He  must  be  a  curiosity. 

Vel.  I  have  already  discoursed  him,  and  he  is 
to  be  with  me,  in  mv  oliice,  h;iif  an  hour  hence. 
He  asks  nothing  for  his  pains  till  he  has  done  his 
work — No  cure,  no  monev. 

Lady  True.  That  circumstance,  I  must  con- 
fess, would  make  one  belie\'e  there  is  more  in  his 
art  than  one  would  imagine.  Pray,  X'elJuni,  ctq 
and  fetch  him  hither  inunediatelv. 

Vel.  I  am  gone.  He  siiuU  be  fortii-coming 
forthwith.         ^  [Exeunt. 


ACT  Hi. 


SCENE  I. 

Opens,  and  discovers  Sir  George  in  Vlllum's 
office. 

Sir  Geo.  I  wonder  I  don't  hear  of  Vellum 
yet.  But  I  know  his  wisdom  will  do  nothing 
rashly.  This  fellow  has  been  so  used  to  form  in 
business,  that  it  has  infected  his  whole  conversa- 
tion. But  I  must  not  find  fault  with  that  punctual 
and  exact  behaviour  which  has  been  of  so  much 
use  to  me ;  my  estate  is  the  better  for  it. 

Enter  Vellvm. 

Well,  Vellum,  I'm  impatient  to  hear  your  suc- 
cess. 

Vel.  First,  let  me  lock  the  door. 

Sir  Geo.  Will  your  latly  admit  me? 

Vel.  If  this  lock  is  nol  mended  soon,  it  will  be 
quite  spoiled. 

Vol..  II. 


Sir  Geoi  Prithee,  let  the  lock  alone  at  present, 
and  answer  me. 

Vel.  Delays  in  business  are  dangerous — I  must 
send  for  the  smith  next  week;  and,  m  the  mean 
time,  will  take  a  minute  of  it. 

Sir  Geo.   But  what  says  your  ladv? 

Vel.  This  pen  is  naught,  and  wants  mendinof — 
My  lady,  did  you  sav  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Does  she  admit  me? 

Vel.  I  have  gained  admission  for  you  as  a  con- 
jurer. 

Sir  Geo.  That's  enough — I'll  gain  admission 
for  myself  as  a  luisbaiul.  Does  she  believe  there's 
any  thing  in  my  art? 

Vel.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  a  woman  be- 
lieves. 

Sir  Geo.  Did  she  ask  no  questions  about  me  ? 

Vel.  Sundry She  desires  to  talk  with  you 

herself,  before  you  ent'^r  upon  your  business. 

Sir  Geo.  But  when  ? 

Vel.  Iinmediuteiy — this  instant. 
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Sir  Geo.  Pii£;h  !  wliat  hast  thou  been  doing  all 
this  while  ?  Why  didst  not  tell  mc  so  ?  Give  me 
inv  cloak' — Have  you  met  with  Abiiiail  ? 

/  '(■/.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  her;  but  we  have  interchanged  some 
languishing  glances. 

Sir  Geo.  Let  thee  alone  for  that,  Vellum.  T 
have  formerly  seen  thee  ogle  her  through  thy 
spectacles.  Well,  this  is  a  most  venerable  cloak. 
After  the  business  of  this  day  is  over,  I'll  make 
thee  a  present  of  it.  'Twill  become  thee  mighti- 
.ly. 

Vel.  lie,  he,  he  !  W'ould  you  make  a  conjurer 
of  your  stewartl .? 

Sir  Geo.  Prithee,  don't  be  jocular;  I'm  in 
haste.     Help  me  on  with  my  heard. 

J'c/.  And  what  will  your  honour  do  with  your 
cast  board  ? 

,S'(>  (ifo.  Win-,  faith,  thy  gravity  wants  only 
such  a  heard  to  it.  If  thou  wouldst  wear  it  with 
the  cloak,  tliou  wouldst-  make  a  most  complete 
lieathcn  philosopher.     But  where's  my  wandi' 

Icl.  A  tine  taper  stick — It  is  well  chosen.  I 
will  keep  this  till  you  arc  sheritVof  the  county. 
It  is  not  my  custom  to  let  any  thing  he  lost. 

Sir  Geo.  Come,  \'cllum,  lead  the  way.  You 
must  introduce  me  to  your  lady.  Thou  art  the 
fittest  fellow  in  the  world  to  be  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies to  a  conjurer.  \^Kxeunt. 

Enter  Abigail,  crossing  the  stage,  Tinsel 
Jbtlozviiig. 

Tin.  Nabby,  Nabby  !  whither  so  fast,  child  .? 

Abi.  Keep  your  hands  to  yourself.  I'm  going 
to  call  the  steward  to  my  lady. 

Till.  What,  Goodman  Twofold.''  I  met  him 
walking  with  a  strange  old  fellow  yonder.  I  sup- 
pose he  belongs  to  tlic  family,  too.  He  looks  very 
antique.  He  must  be  some  of  the  furniture  of 
this  old  mansion-house. 

Ahi.  Wiiat  does  the  man  mean  .^  Don't  think 
to  palm  mc,  as  ye  do  my  lady. 

Tin.  Pritliee,  Nabhy,  tell  me  one  thing 

W^hat's  tiie  reason  thou  art  my  enemy  ? 

Ahi.  Many,  because  I'm  a  friend  to  my  ladv. 

Tin.  Dost  thou  see  any  thing  about  me  thou 
dost  not  like?  Come  hither,  hussy — Give  me  a 
ki:s.     Don't  be  ill-natured. 

Abi.  Sir,  I  know  how  to  be  civil.  [A7.s.?p.i;  her.^ 
This  rogue  will  carry  ofl'my  lady,  if  I  d(m't  take 
care.  [Aside. 

Tin.  Thy  lips  are  as  soft  as  velvet,  Abigail.  I 
nmst  get  thee  a  husband. 

Abi.  Ay,  now  you  don't  speak  idly — I  can  talk 
to  you. 

Tin.  I  have  one  in  my  eye  for  thee.  Dost  thou 
love  a  youn;:  lusty  son  of  a  whore  .' 

Abi.  Liid  !  how  you  talk  ! 

Tin.  This  is  a  thundering  dog. 

Abi.  What  is  he  } 

Tin,  A  pn\atc  gentleman. 


AJ'i.  Ay  !  wlierc  does  he  live  ? 

Tin.  In  the  Horse-Guards.  Eut  he  has  one 
fault  I  nuist  tell  thee  of;  if  thou  canst  bear  with 
that,  he's  a  man  f(jr  thy  purpose. 

Abi.  Pray,  Mr  Tinsel,  what  may  that  be  ? 

2'in.  He's  but  fivc-aud-twenty  years  old. 

Abi.  'Tis  no  mutter  for  his  age,  if  he  has  been 
well  educated. 

Till.  Xo  man  better,  child  ;  he'll  tie  a  wig,  toss 
a  die,  make  a  pass,  and  swear  w  ith  such  a  grace, 
as  would  make  thy  heart  leap  to  hear  him. 

Abi.  Half  these  accomplishments  will  do,  pro- 
vided he  has  an  estate.     Pray,  what  has  he } 

Tin.  ^oX.  a  larthing. 

Abi.  Pox  on  hiui !  what  do  I  give  him  the  hear- 
ing for.?  [Aside, 

Tin.  fiut  as  f(jr  that,  I  would  make  it  up  to  him. 

Abi.  Howr 

Tin.  Why,  look  ye,  child,  as  soon  as  I  have 
ni.ai-ricd  tiiy  lady,  I  design  to  discard  this  old  prig 
of  a  steward,  and  to  put  this  honest  gentleman  I 
am  speaking  of,  into  his  place, 

Abi.  [Aside^   This  fellow's  a  fool I'll  have 

no  more  to  say  to  him. Hark  !    my  lady's  a- 

comiug. 

Tin.  Depend  upon  it.  Nab,  I'll  remcud)cr  my 
promise. 

Ahi.  Ay,  and  so  will  I  too,  to  your  cost. 

[Aside.     Eiit  Abi. 

Tin.  My  dear  is  purely  fitted  up  w  ith  a  maid — 
Hut  I  shall  rid  the  house  of  her. 

Enter  Lady  Tiueman. 

Ladi/  True.  Oh,  Mr  Tinsel,  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  here.  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  entertain- 
mrait  that  won't  be  disagreeable  to  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure  of  the  town.  There  may  be  some- 
thiuii  diverting  in  a  conversation  between  a  con- 
jurer, and  this  conceited  ass.  [Aside. 

Till.  She  loves  me  to  distraction,  I  see  that. 
[Aside.] — Prithee,  widow,  explain  thyself. 

Ludi/  True.  You  must  know,  here  is  a  strange 
sort  of  man  come  to  town,  wiio  undertakes  to 
free  the  house  from  this  disturbance.  The  stew- 
ard believes  him  a  conjurer. 

I'in.  Ay,  thy  steward  is  a  deep  one. 

Ladi/  True.  He's  to  be  here  immediately.  It 
is  indeed  an  odd  figure  of  a  man. 

Till.  Oh,  I  warrant  you,  he  has  .studied  the 
black  art!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Is  he  not  an  Oxford 
scholar.? Widow,  thy  house  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinarily inhabited  of  any  widow's  this  day 
in  Christendom.  I  think  thy  four  chief  domes- 
tics are,  a  withered  Abigail,  a  superannuated 
steward,  a  ghost,  and  a  conjurer. 

Lndi/  True.  [Mimicking  Tin.]  And  you  would 
have  it  inhabited  hy  a  fifth,  w  ho  is  a  more  extra- 
ordinary ])erson  than  any  of  all  these  four. 

Tin,  'lis  a  sure  sign  a  woman  loves  you,  when 
she  imitates  your  manner,  [yi.s/i/c]  Thou'rt  ven 
smart,  my  dear,     but  see,  smoke  the  doctor. 
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Enter  Vellum  and  Sir  George,  in  his  con- 
jurer's habit. 

Vel.  T  will  introduce  this  profound  person  to 

vour  ladyship,  and  then  leave  liim  witli  you 

Sir,  this  is  her  ho — nour. 

Sir  Geo.  I  know  it  well.  \E.rit  Vel. 

[Aside,  walking  in  a  musing  pos-ture.^  That  dear 
woman  !  the  sight  of  her  unmans  me.  I  could 
weep  for  tenderness,  did  not  I,  at  the  same  time, 
feel  an  indignation  rise  in  me  to  see  that  wretch 
with  her.  And  yet,  I  cannot  but  smile  to  see  her 
in  the  company  of  her  lirst  and  second  husband 
at  the  same  time. 

Lad^  True.  JMr  Tinsel,  do  you  speak  to  him  ; 
you  are  used  to  the  company  of  men  of  learn- 
ing. 

Tin.  Old  gentleman,  thou  dost  not  look  like  an 
inhabitant  of  this  world  ;  1  suppose  thou  art 
lately  come  down  from  the  stars.  Pray,  wliat 
news  is  stirring  in  tlie  Zodiac? 

Sir  Geo.  News  LluiC  ougiit  to  make  the  heart 
of  a  coward  tremble.  Mars  is  now  entering  into 
the  fa-st  house,  and  will  sliortly  appear  in  all  his 

domal  dignities^ ■ 

Tin.  Mars  ! — Prithee,  father  Grey-lieard,  ex- 
plain thyself. 

Sir  Geo.  The  entrance  of  Mars  into  his  house, 
portends  the  entrance  of  a  master  into  this  fa- 
mily— and  that  soon. 

Tin.  D'ye  hear  that,  widow  }  The  stars  have 
cut  me  out  for  thy  husband.  This  house  is  to 
have  a  master,  an(l  that  soon.  Hark  thee,  old 
Gadbury  ?  Is  not  ?.Iars  very  like  a  young  fellow- 
called  'Joni  Tinsel .'' 

.Sir  Geo.  Not  so  much  as  \^eniis  is  like  this 
lady. 

Tin.  A  word  in  your  ear,  doct(jr;  these  two 
planets  will  be  in  conjunction  by  and  by;  I  can 
tell  you  that. 

Sir  Geo.  [Aside,  walking  disturbed.^  Curse  on 
this  impertinent  fop  !    I  shall  scarce  forbear  ilis- 

covering  myself ^Madam,  I  am  told  that  your 

house  is  visited  with  strange  noises. 

Lad^  True.  And  I  am  told  that  you  can  quiet 
them.  I  must  confess,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see 
the  person  I  had  heard  so  much  of;  and  indeed 
your  aspect  shows,  that  you  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  w  orld.  You  must  be  a  very  aged 
man. 

Sir  Geo.  My  aspect  deceives  you  :  what  do 
you  think  is  my  real  age .' 

Tin.  I  should  guess  thee  within  three  years  of 
Methusalah.  Prithee,  tell  me,  wast  thou  not 
born  before  the  flood  } 

Lady  True.  Truly,  I  should  guess  you  to  be  in 
your  second  or  third  century. 

Sir  Geo.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  If  there  be  truth  in  man, 
I  was  but  five-aivd-tiiirty  last  August.  Oh,  the 
study  of  the  occult  sciences  makes  a  man's  jjeard 
grow  faster  than  you  would  imagine  ! 


Lady  True.  Wliat  an  escape  you  ha^e  had, 
Mr  Tinsel,  that  you  were  not  bred  a  scholar  ! 

Tin.  And  so  I  fancy,  doctor,  thou  thinkest  me 
an  illiterate  fellow,  because  I  have  a  smooth 
chin .'' 

Sir  Geo.  Hark  ye,  sir;  a  word  in  your  ear. 
You  are  a  coxcomb,  by  all  tlie  rules  of  physiog- 
nomy :  but  let  that  be  a  secret  between  you  and 
me.  [Aside  to  Tin. 

Ladj/  True.  Pray,  Mr  Tinsel,  what  is  it  the 
do.  tor  whispers  ? 

Tin.  Only  a  compliment,  child,  upon  two  or 
three  of  my  features.  It  does  not  become  me  to 
repeat  it. 

Lady  True.  Pray,  doctor,  examine  this  gentle- 
man's face,  and  tell  me  his  fortune. 

Sir  Geo.  If  I  may  believe  the  lines  of  his  face, 
he  likes  it  better  than  I  do,  or — tluni  vou  do,  fair 
ludy. 

Tin.  Widow,  I  hope  now  tliou'rt  convinced  he's 
a  cheat. 

Lady   True.    For  my   part,    I   believe   he's  a 

witch Go  on,  doctor. 

Sir  Geo.  He  will  be  crossed  in  love ;  and  that 
soon. 

Tin.  Prithee,  doctor,  tell  us  the  truth.  Dost 
not  thou  live  in  iNIoorfields? 

Sir  Geo.  Take  my  word  for  it,  thou  shalt  ne- 
ver live  in  my  lady  Trueman's  mansion-house. 

Till.  Pray,  old  gentleman,  hast  thou  never 
been  plucked  by  the  beard  when  thou  wert  sau- 
cy.' 

iMdy  True.  Nay,  ]Mr  Tinsel,  you  are  angry  : 
do  you  think  I  would  many  a  man  that  dares  not 
have  his  fortune  told  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Let  him  be  angry 1  matter  not — 

He  is  but  sliort-lived.     lie  will  soon  die  of 

Tin.  Come,  come,  speak  out,   old  Hocus  ;  he, 
he,  he  !    This  fellow  makes  me  burst  with  laugh- 
ing. [Forcoi  a  laugh. 
Sir  Geo.  He  will  soon  die  of  a  fright — or  of 
the — let  me  see  your  nose — .Vy — 'tis. so  ! 

Tin.  You  son  of  a  whore  !  I'll  run  ye  through 
the  body.  I  never  yet  made  the  sua  shine  through 
a  conjurer. 

Lady  'True.  Oh,  fy,  ^Ir  Tinsel !  you  will  not 
kill  an  old  man  .'' 

Tin.  An  old  man  !  The  dog  says  he's  but  ii\c- 
and  thirty. 

Lady  'True.  Oh,  fy,  Mr  Tinsel  !  I  did  not, 
think  you  could  have  been  so  passionate  !  I  hate 
a  passionate  man.  Put  up  your  sword,  or  I  must 
never  see  you  again. 

'J'in.  Ha,  ha,  hi', !  I  was  but  in  jr^t,  iny  dear. 
I  liad  a  mind  to  have  made  an  expeiimeur 
upon  the  doctor's  body.  I  would  but  have 
drilled  a  little  evelet  hole  in  it,  and  have  seen 
whetlier  he  had  art  enough  to  close  it  up  again. 

Sir  Geo.  Courage  is  but  ill  shown  bel'ore  a 
lady.  Ijut  know,  if  ever  I  me(;t  thee  again,  thou 
shalt  find  this  arm  can  wield  other  weapons 
besides  this  wand. 
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Tin.  I  la,  ha,  ha  ! 

J  adt/  True.  Well,  learned  sir,  you  arc  to  give 
a  pruot  of  yiHir  art,  not  of  your  courage.  Or,  if 
you  nil!  shew  your  courage,  let  it  be  at  nine 
(/(lock — for  that  is  the  time  the  noise  is  general- 
ly heard. 

Tin.  And  look  yc,  old  gentleman,  if  thou 
(lost  not  do  thy  business  well,  I  can  tell  thee,  by 
the  little  skill  1  have,  that  thou  wilt  be  tossed  in 
a  blankc'  before  ten.  We'll  do  our  endeavour 
to  send  thee  back  to  the  stars  again. 

Sir  Geo.  I'll  go  and   prepare  myself  for  the 

ceiemouies And,  lady,  as  you   expect   they 

sh(  iild  succeed  to  your  wishes,  treat  that  fellow 
viih  the  coutenipt  he  deserves. 

[Exit  Sir  Gforci;. 
Tin.  The  sauciest  dog  I   ever  talked  with  in 
my  whole  life  ! 

Ludii  True.  JMethinks  he's  a  diverting  fellow  ; 
one  n;ay  sec  he's  no  fool. 

Tin.  No  fool  I  Ay,  but  thou  dost  not  take 
him  for  a  conjur(T  ? 

Ludu  True.  Truly,  I  don't  know  what  to  take 
him  for;  I  am  rcsohed  to  employ  him  how- 
ever. Wlien  a  sickness  is  despeiate,  we  often 
try  lemedies  that  we  have  no  great  faith  in. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Jihi.  Madam,  the  tea  is  ready  in  the  parlour, 
as  you  ordered. 

Ludt/  True.  Come,  Mr  Tinsel,  we  may  there 
talk  of  the  subject  more  at  leisure. 

[Exeunt  I.ady  True.  /DidTty. 

Abi.  Sure  never  any  lady  had  such  servants  as 
mifie  has !  ^^  ell,  If  I  get  this  thousand  pounds, 
I  hope  to  have  some  of  my  own.  Let  me  see, 
I'll  have  a  pretty  tight  girl — ^^just  such  as  I  was 
ten   years  ago  (I'm  afraid  I  may   say    twenty); 

she  shall  dress  me  and  flatter  me for  I  will 

be  fl.nttered,  that's  pos  !  ]\ly  lady's  cast  suits 
will  ser\e  her  after  I  have  given  them  the 
weaiin<:.  B(  sides,  when  I  am  worth  a  thous- 
and pounds,  I  shall  certainly  carry  oft'  the  stew- 
ard  Madam    \'ellum how    prettily  that 

will  sound!  Here,  bring  out  Madam  A'cllinn's 
(liaise — Nay,  I  do  not  know  but  it  may  be  a 
cliari(jt — It  will  break  the  attorney's  wife's  heart 
— for  I  shall  take  place  of  every  body  in  the 
parish  but  my  lady.  If  I  have  a  sou,  he  shall 
be  called  Fantome.  But  see,  Mr  \'ellum,  as  I 
could  wi^h.  I  know  liis  humour,  and  will  do  my 
utmost  to  gain  his  heart. 

Enter  Vellum,  zcith  a  pint  of  sack. 

TV/.  Mrs  Abigail,  drjn't  I  break  in  upon  you 
unseasonably  ? 

jllii.  Oh,  no,  ^Ir  Vellinn ;  your  visits  arc  al- 
ways seasonable. 

Ve/.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  tasle  of  fresh 
canary,  which,  I  think,  is  delicious. 

ALi.  Pray  set  it  down— I  have  a  dram-i:lass 


just  by — [Brings  in  a  rummer.]  I'll  pledge  you; 
my  lady's  good  health. 

I'el.  Aiul  your  own  with  it — sweet  Mrs  Abigail. 

Abi.  Pray,  good  Mr  \'cllum,  buy  me   a  little 

parcel  of  this  sack,  and  put  it  under  the  article 

of  tea 1  would  not  have    my  name  appear 

to  it. 

Vef.  ]\Irs  Abigail,  your  name  seldom  appears 

in  my  bills — and  yet if  you  will  allow  me  a 

uu'rry  expression — yon  ha\e   been   always  in  my 
books,  Mrs  Abigail.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abi.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Mr  X'ellum,  you  are  such  a 
dry  jesliuu  man  ! 

Ve/.  Why,  truly,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  have  been 
looking  over  my  papers — and  I  find  you  have 
been  a  long  time  my  debtor. 

Abi.  Your  debtor  !    For  what,  Mr  Vellum.^ 

Ve/.  For  my  heart,  xMrs  .\bigail — And  our  ac- 
counts \\ill  not  be  balanced  between  us,  till  I 
have  yours  in  exchange  for  it.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abi.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  are  the  most  gallant 
dun,  Mr  Vellum! 

Ve/.  Rut  I  am  not  used  to  be  paid  by  words 
only,  Mrs  Abigail ;  when  will  you  be  out  of  my 
debt  ? 

Abi.  Oh,  Mr  Vellum,  you  make  one  blush — 
My  humble  service  to  you. 

Ve/.  I  must  answer  you,  Mrs  Abigail,  in  tliQ 
country  phrase. — Your  love  is  sufticient.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  I 

Abi.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  I  must  own  I  love  a 
inerrv  man  ! 

Ve/.  Let  me  see  !  how  long  is  it,  Mrs  Abigail, 
since  I  lirst  broke  my  mind  to  you? — It  was,  I 
think,  nndecimo  Gu/ie/nii. We  have  con- 
versed together  these  fifteen  years — and  yet,  Mrs 
Abigail,  I  must  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

He,   he,  he  ! Mrs  Abigail,  you  know  I  am 

naturally  jocose. 

Abi.  Ah  !  you  men  love  to  make  sport  with 
us  silly  creatures. 

I'e/.  Mrs  Abigail,  I  have  a  trifle  about  me, 
which  1  wotild  willingly  make  you  a  present  of. 
It  is  indeed  but  a  little  toy. 

Abi.  You  are  always  exceedingly  obliging. 

TV/.  It  is  but  a  little  toy — scarce  worth  your 
acceptance. 

Abi.  Prav,  don't  keep  nic  in  suspense  ;  what  is 
it,  ^Ir  VVIIuni? 

Ve/.  A  i-ilver  thimble. 

Abi.  I  always  said  Mv  X'ellum  was  a  generous 
lover. 

Ve/.  Rut  I  must  put  it  on  myself,  Mrs  .Abigail 
— You  have  the  prettiest  tip  of  a  finger — I  must 
take  the  tVeedom  to  salute  it. 

Abi.  Oil,  fy  !  you  make  nie  ashamed,  Mr  A'el- 
luiu  ;  how  can  you  do  so.?  I  protest  I  am  in  such 
a  confusion [A  feigned  si rngg/e. 

Ve/.  'I'liis  fmcer  is  not  the  finger  of  idleness; 

it  bears  the  honourable  scars  of  the  needle. 

iiut  why  arc   vou   so  cruel  as  not  to  pair  your 
nails.? 
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Abi.  Oh,  T  vow,  yon  press  it  so  hard  !  pray, 
give  me  my  finger  again. 

Vel.  This  middle  finger,  Mrs  Abigail,  has  a 
pretty  neighbour — a  wedding  ring  would  become 
it  mightily He,  he,  he ! 

Abi.  You're  so  full  of  your  jokes.  Ay ;  but 
where  must  I  find  one  for  it  ? 

Vel.  I  design  this  thimble  only  as  the  forerun- 
ner of  it;  they  will  set  off  each  other,  and  are — 
indeed,  a  twofold  emblem.  The  first  will  put 
you  in  mind  of  being  a  good  housewife,  and  the 
other,  of  being  a  good  wife.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abi.  Yes,  yes ;  I  see  you  laugh  at  me. 

Vel.  Indeed,  I  am  serious. 

Abi.  I  thought  you  had  quite  forsaken  me — I 
am  sure  you  cannot  forget  the  many  repeated 
vows  and  promises  you  formerly  made  me. 

Vel.  I  should  as  soon  forget  the  multiplication 
table. 

Abi.  I  have  always  taken  your  part  before  my 
lady. 

Vel.  You  have  so ;  and  I  have  itemed  it  in  my 
memory. 

Abi.  For  I  have  always  looked  upon  your  inte- 
rest as  my  own. 

Vel.  It  is  nothing  but  your  cruelty  can  hinder 
them  from  being  so. 

Abi.  I  must  strike  while  the  iron's  hot.  \^Aside.^ 
— Well,  Mr  X'ellum,  there  is  no  refusing  you  ; 
you  have  such  a  bewitching  tongue  ! 

Vel.  How  ?  speak  that  again  ! 

Abi.  Why,  then,  in  plain  English,  I  love  you. 

Vel.  I  am  overjoyed  ! 

Abi.  I  must  own  my  passion  for  you. 


Vel.  I'm  transported  ! 

[Catching  her  in  his  arms. 

Abi.  Dear,  charming  man  ! 

Vel.  Thou  sum  total  of  all  my  happiness !  I 
shall  grow  extravagant !  I  can't  forbear! — to  drink 
thy  virtuous  inclinations  in  a  bumper  of  sack. 
Your  lady  must  make  haste,  my  duck,  or  we  shall 
provide  a  young  steward  to  the  estate,  before  she 
has  an  heir  to  it. — Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  does  she 
intend  to  marry  Mr  Tinsel .'' 

Abi.  INIarry  him,  my  love  !  No,  no ;  we  must 
take  care  of  that !  there  would  be  no  staying  in 
the  house  for  us,  if  she  did.  That  young  rake- 
hell  would  send  all  the  old  servants  a-grazing. 
You  and  I  sh.ould  be  discarded  before  the  honey- 
moon was  at  an  end. 

Vel.  Pr'ythee,  sweet  one,  does  not  this  drum 
put  the  thoughts  of  marriage  out  of  her  bead  } 

Abi.  This  drum,  my  dear,  if  it  be  well  mana- 
ged, will  be  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  in 
our  way. 

Vel.  Ay,  say'st  thou  so,  my  turtle  ? 

Abi.  Since  we  are  now  as  good  as  man  and 

wife 1  mean,  almost  as  good  as  man  and  wife 

1  ought  to  conceal  nothing  from  you. 

Vel.  Certainly,  my  dove  ;  not  from  thy  yoke- 
fellow, thy  help-mate,  thy  own  flesh  and  blood  ! 

Abi.  Hush  !  I  hear  Mr  Tinsel's  laugh;  my  la- 
dy and  he  arc  coming  this  way  ;  if  you  will  take 
a  turn  without,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  contri- 
vance. 

Vel.  Give  me  your  hand,  chicken. 

Abi.  Here,  take  it ;  you  have  my  heart  already. 

Vel.  We  shall  have  much  issue.  [Ereunt, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Vellum  and  Butler. 

Vel.  John,  I  have  certain  orders  to  give  you — 
and  therefore  be  attentive. 

But.  Attentive  !  Ay,  let  me  alone  for  that — 
I  suppose  he  means,  being  sober.  [Aside. 

Vel.  You  know  I  have  always  recommended 
to  you  a  method  in  your  business :  I  would  have 
your  knives  and  forks,  your  spoons  and  napkins, 
your  plate  and  glasses,  laid  in  a  method. 

But.  Ay,  master  Vellum  !  you  are  such  a 
sweet-spoken  man,  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  re- 
ceive your  orders. 

J'cl.  ^Icthod,  .lolm,  makes  business  easy;  it 
banishes  all  perplexity  and  contusion  out  of  fa- 
milies. 

But.  How  he  talks  !  I  could  hear  him  all  day. 

Vel.  And  now,  ,lohn,  let  me  knijw  whether 
your  table-linen,  your  side-board,  your  cellar,  and 
every  thing  else  within  your  province,  are  pro- 
perly and  methodically  disposed  for  an  cuter- 
taiument  this  evening? 

But.  Master  \'cllum,  they  shall  be  rca<ly  at  a 


quarter  of  an  hour's  warning.  But  pray,  sir,  is 
this  entertainment  to  be  made  for  the  conju- 
rer .'' 

Vel.  It  is,  John,  for  the  conjurer  ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  for  the  conjurer. 

But.  Why,  look  you,  master  Vellum,  if  it  is 
for  the  conjurer,  the  cook-maid  sh(juld  have  or- 
ders to  get  him  some  dishes  to  his  palate.  Per- 
haps he  may  like  a  little  brimstone  in  his  sauce. 

Vel.  This  conjurer,  John,  is  a  complicated  crea- 
ture, an  amphibious  animal,  a  person  of  a  twofold 
nature — But  he  eats  and  drinks  like  other  men. 

But.  INIarry,  master  X'ellum,  he  should  eat  and 
drink  as  much  as  two  other  men,  by  the  account 
you  give  of  him. 

Vel.  Thy  conceit  is  not  amiss ;  he  is  indeed  a 
double  man  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

But.  Ha!  I  understand  you ;  he's  one  of  your 
hermaphrodites,  as  they  call  them. 

I'd.  He  is  married,  and  he  is  not  married 

He  hath  a  beard,  and  he  hath  no  beard.  He  is 
old,  and  he  is  young. 

But.  How  charmingly  ne  talks  !  I  fancy,  mas- 
ter \'ellum,  you  could  make  a  riddle.     The  same 
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man  old  and  young  !  How  do  you  make  tliat  out, 
master  Vellum  ? 

lei.  Thou  hast  licard  of  a  snake  castinj;  his 
skin,  and  recovering  his  youth  r  Such  is  tliis  sage 
person. 

But.  Nay,  ^tis  no  vvondci-  a  conjurer  sliould  be 
like  a  serpent. 

i'cL  When  he  has  thrown  aside  the  old  conju- 
rer's slough,  that  hangs  about  hiin,  he'll  come  out 
as  fine  a  young  gentleman  as  ever  was  seen  in 
this  house. 

But.  Does  he  intend  to  sup  in  his  slough  ? 

T'e/.  That,  time  will  show. 

But.  Well,  I  have  not  a  head  for  these  things. 
Indeed,  Mr  \'elluni,  I  have  not  understood  one 
word  you  have  said  this  lialf  hour. 

Vel.  I  did  not  intend  tliou  shouldst But  to 

our  business liCt  there  be  a  table  spread  in 

the  great  hall.  Let  your  pots  and  glasses  be 
washed,  and  in  a  readiness.  Bid  the  cook  pro- 
vide a  plentiful  supper ;  and  see  that  all  the  ser- 
vants arc  in  their  best  liveries. 

But.  Ay,  n<jw  I  understand  every  word  you 
say.  But  I  would  rather  hear  you  talk  a  little 
iri  that  t'other  way. 

Vel.  I  shall  explain  to  thee  what  I  have  said, 
by  and  by — Bid  Susan  lay  two  pillows  upon  your 
laiiy's  bed. 

But.  Two  pillows  !  Madam  won't  sleep  upon 
them  both  !  She  is  not  a  double  woman,  too  .•' 

Vel.  She  will  sleep  upon  neither.  Hut  hark ! 
Mrs  Abigail;  I  think  I  hear  her  c:liiding  the  couk- 
maid. 

But.  Then  I'll  away,  or  it  will  be  my  turn 
next :  she,  I  am  sure,  speaks  plain  English  ;  one 
may  easily  understand  every  word  she  savs. 

[Exil' Buller. 

Vel.  Servants  are  good  for  nothing,  mdess  they 
have  an  opinion  of  the  person's  understanding 
who  has  the  direction  of  them. — But  see,  Mrs 
Abigail!  she  has  a  bewitching  countenance;  I 
wish  1  may  not  be  tempted  to  marry  her  in  good 
earnest. 

Enter  AuiGAiL. 

AIL  Ha!  Mr  Vellum. 

Vel.  What  brings  my  sweet  one  hither? 

Abi.  I  am  coming  to  speak  to  my  friend  be- 
hind the  wainscot.  It  is  fit,  child,  he  should  have 
an  account  of  this  conjurer,  that  he  may  not  be 
surprised. 

Vel.  That  would  be  as  much  as  thy  thousand 
pounds  is  worth. 

Abi.  I'll  speak  low Walls  have  ears. 

[Pointing;  at  the  zcainscot. 

Vel.  But  hark  you,  duckling  !  be  sure  you  do 
not  tell  him  that  I  am  let  into  the  secret. 

Abi.  That's  a  good  one,  indeed !  as  if  I  should 
ever  tell  what  passes  between  yoii  and  me. 

Vel.  No,  no,  my  child;  that  must  not  be;  he, 
lie,  he  !  that  nuist  not  be ;  he,  ho,  lie  ! 

Abi.  You  will  always  be  waggish. 


Vel.  Adieu;  and  let  me  hear  the  result  of  your 
conference. 

Abi.  How  can  you  leave  one  so  soon?  I  shall 
think  it  an  age  till  I  see  you  again. 

Vel.  Adieu,  my  jjrctty  one  ! 

Abi.  Adieu,  sweet  Mr  \^ellura  ! 

Vel.  My  pretty  mie [As  he  is  (:oing  off'. 

Ahi.  Dear  Mr  \ellum! 

Vel.  My  pretty  one  !  [Exit. 

Abi.  I  have  him If  I  can  but  get  this  thou- 
sand pounds. 

[  Fan  TORI  E  gives   three  raps  upon  his  drum 
behind  the  wainscot ?\ 

Abi.  Three  raps  upon  the  drum .''  the  signal 
Mr  Fantome  and  I  agreed  upon,  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  speak  with  me.  [1'amomk  raps  againi.] 
Very  well,  I  hear  you  :  come,  fox,  come  out  of 
your  hole. 

SCENE  II. 

Opens,  and  Faktome  comes  out. 

Abi.  You  may  leave  your  drum  in  the  ward- 
robe, till  you  have  occasion  for  it. 

Fan.  Well,  INIrs  Abigail,  I  want  to  hear  what's 
doing  in  the  world. 

Abi.  You  are  a  very  inquisitive  spirit.  But  I 
must  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  take  care  of  your- 
self, you  will  be  laid  this  evening. 

Fan.  1  have  overhearrl  something  of  that  mat- 
ter. But  let  me  alone  for  the  doctor — I'll  en- 
gage to  give  a  good  account  of  him.  I  am  more 
in  pain  about  Tinsel.  When  a  lady's  in  the  case, 
I'm  more  alraid  of  one  fop  than  twenty  conju- 
rers. 

Abi.  To  tell  you  truly,  he  presses  his  attacks 
with  so  much  impudence,  that  he  has  made  more 
progress  with  my  lady  in  two  days,  than  you  did 
in  two  months. 

Fan.  I  shall  attack  her  in  another  manner,  if 
thou  canst  but  procure  me  another  inter\iew. 
There's  nothing  makes  a  lover  so  keen,  as  being 
kept  in  the-  dark. 

Abi.  Pray,  no  more  of  your  distant  bows,  your 
respectful  compliments Really,  iNIr  Fan- 
tome,  you're  only  lit  to  make  love  across  a  tea- 
table. 

Fa)i.  My  dear  girl,  I  can't  forbear  hugging 
thee  tor  thy  good  advice. 

Abi.  .\y,  now  I  have  some  hopes  of  you  ;  but, 
why  don't  you  do  so  to  my  lady  ? 

Fan.  Child,  I  always  thought  your  lady  loved 
to  be  treateel  with  respect. 

Abi.  Believe  me,  Mr  I'antome,  there  is  not  so 
great  a  dilTcrcnc<;  between  woman  and  woman, 
as  you  imagine.  You  see  Tinsel  has  nothing  but 
his  sauciness  to  recommend  him. 

Fan.  Tinsel  is  too  great  a  coxcomb  to  be  ca- 
pable of  love — And  let  me  tell  thee,  Abigail,  a 
man,  who  is  sincere  in  his  passion,  makes  but  a 

\  erv  awkward  profession  of  it But  Fll  mend 

my  niamicrs. 
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AbL  Ay,  or  you'll  never  gain  a  widow 

Come,  I  must  tutor  you  a  little ;  suppose  me  to 
be  my  lady;  and  let  me  see  how  you'll  behave 
yourself? 

Fan.  I'm  afraid,  child,  we  han't  time  for  such 
a  piece  of  mummery. 

Abi.  Oh,  it  will  be  quickly  over,  if  you  play 
your  part  well. 

Fan.  Why  then,  dear  Mrs  Ab — I  mean,  my 
lady  Trueman. 

Abi.  Ay ;  but  you  han't  saluted  me. 

Fan.  That's  right ;  faith,  I  forgot  that  circum- 
stance. [Ki-ises  hc7\]  Nectar  and  ambrosia  ! 

Abi.  That's  very  well 

Fan.  IIovv  long  must  I  bo  condemned  to  lan- 
guish ?  when  shall  my  sufferings  have  an  end .'' 
-\Iy  life,  my  happiness,  my  all,  is  wound  up  in 
you 

Abi.  Well  !  why  don't  you  squeeze  my  hand  ? 

Fan.  What !  thus } 

Abi.  Thus  !  Ay — now  throw  your  arm  about 
my  middle  :  hug  me  closer. — You  are  not  afraid 
of  hurting  me  !  Now,  pour  forth  a  volley  of  raj> 
ture  and  nonsense,  till  you  are  out  of  breath. 

Fan.  Transport  and  ecstacy  !  where  am  I  ? — 
my  life,  my  bliss  ! — I  rage,  I  burn,  I  bleed,  I  die ! 

Abi.  Go  on,  go  on. 

Fan.  Flames  and  darts  ! Bear  me  to  the 

gloomy  shade,  rocks  and  grottos  ! — Flowers,  ze- 
phyrs, and  purling  streams ! 

Abi.  Oh,  Mr  Fantome,  you  have  a  tongue  would 
undo  a  vestal !  You  were  born  for  the  ruin  of 
our  se.x. 

Fan.  This  will  do,  then,  Abigail  ? 

Abi.  Ay;  this  is  talking  like  a  lover :  though  I 
only  represent  my  lady,  I  take  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing you.  Well,  o'  my  conscience,  when  a  man  of 
sense  has  a  little  dash  of  the  coxcomb  in  him,  no 
woman  can  resist  him.  Go  on  at  this  rate,  and 
the  tiiousand  pounds  is  as  good  as  in  my  pocket. 

Fan.  I  shall  tiiink  it  an  age,  till  I  have  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  this  lesson  in  practice. 

Abi.  You  may  do  it  soon,  if  you  make  good  use 
of  your  time.  Mr  Tinsel  xvill  be  here  with  my 
lady  at  eight,  and  at  nine  the  conjurer  is  to  take 
you  in  hand. 

jF««.  Let  me  alone  with  both  of  them. 

Abi.  Well  1  forewarned,  fore-armed.  Get  into 
your  box,  and  I'll  endeavour  to  dispose  every 
thing  in  your  favour. 

[Faxtome  goes  in.     Erit  Abigail. 

Enter  V^ellum. 

Vel.  Mrs  Abigail  is  withdrawn — I  was  in  hopes 
to  have  heard  what  passed  between  her  and  her 
invisible  corresponden t, 

EnterTiiiSV.L. 

Tin.  N'elium  !  \'(.-llurn  ! 

VeL  [Asidc.1  V^ellum  !  We  arc,  methinks,  very 
familiar  1  I  am  not  used  to  be  called  so  by  any 
3 


-What  would  you,  Mr 


but  their  ho — nours- 
Tinsel .? 

Tin.  Let  me  beg  a  favour  of  thee,  old  gentle- 
man. 

Vel.  What  is  that,  good  sir .? 

Tin.  Prithee,  run  and  fetch  me  the  rent-roll 
of  thy  lady's  estate. 

VeL  The  rent-roll ! 

Tin.  The  rent-roll  !  Ay,  the  rent-roll.  Dost 
not  understand  wiiat  that  means  ? 

Vet.  Why,  have  you  thoughts  of  purchasing  of 
it.? 

Tin.  Thou  hast  hit  it,  old  boy ;  that  is  my  very 
intention. 

VeL  The  purchase  will  be  considerable. 

J'in.  And  for  that  reason  I  have  bid  thy  lady 
very  high — She  is  to  have  no  less  for  it  than  this 
entire  person  of  mine. 

VeL  Is  your  whole  estate  personal,  Mr  Tinsel? 
— he,  he,  he  ! 

Tin.  Why,  you  queer  old  dog,  you  don't  pre- 
tend to  jest,  d'ye  ?  Look  ye,  Vellum,  if  you  think 
of  being  continued  my  steward,  you  must  learn 
to  walk  with  your  toes  out. 

VeL  l^Aside.]  An  insolent  companion  ! 

Tin.  Thon'rt  confounded  rich,  I  see,  by  that 
dangling  of  thy  arms. 

f  e/.  [Aaidc]  An  ungracious  bird  ! 

Tin.  Thou  shalt  lend  me  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds. 

VeL  [Aside.']  A  very  profligate"! 

Tin.  Look  ye,  Vellum,  I  intend  to  be  kind  to 
you — I'll  borrow  some  money  of  you. 

Ve/.  I  cannot  but  smile  to  consider  the  disap- 
pointment this  young  fellow  will  meet  with ;  T  will 
make  myself  merry  with  him.  [Aside.] — And  so, 
Mr  Tinsel,  you  promise  you  will  be  a  very  kind 
master  to  me  ?  [Slijiing  a  laugh. 

Tin.  What  will  you  give  for  a  life  in  the  house 
you  live  in  ? 

Vel.  What  do  you  think  of  five  hundred  pounds.^- 
— Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tin.  That's  too  little. 

Vel.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  I  shall  give  you 
— And  I  will  offer  you  two  reasons  for  it. 

Tin.  Prithee,  what  are  they  ? 

Vel.  First,  because  the  tenement  is  not  in  your 
disposal ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  never  will  be 
in  your  disposal :  and  so  fare  thee  well,  good  Mr 

Tinsel Ila,  ha,  ha  !     You  will  pardon  me  for 

being  jocular.  [£riY  Vellum. 

Tin.  This  rogue  is  as  saucy  as  the  conjurer  : 
I'll  be  hanged  if  they  are  not  a-kin  ! 

Enter  Lady  Trueman. 

Ludi)  T?-ne.  Mr  Tinsel !  what,  all  alone  ?  You 
free-thinkers  are  great  admirers  of  solitude. 

Tin.  No,  faith  ;  I  have  been  talkinc;  witli  thy 
steward;  a  very  grotesque  figure  of  a  fellow;  the 
very  picture  of  one  of  our  bcnchei's.  How  ca« 
you  bear  his  conversation  ? 
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Lady  True.  1  keep  him  for  my  steward,  and 
not  my  companion,     lie's  a  sober  nwii. 

Tin.  Yes,  yes  ;  he  looks  like  a  put,  a  (jucer  old 
dos;,  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  :  we  must  turn  him 
oft^  widow.  He  cheats  ihee  confoundedly,  I  see 
that. 

Ludii  True.  Indeed  you're  mistaken ;  he  has 
alwavs  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  honest 
man. 

Tin.  What !  I  suppose  he  goes  to  church  ? 

iMdj/  True.  Goes  to  church  !  so  do  you,  too, 
I  hope. 

Tin.  I  would,  for  once,  widow,  to  make  sure 
of  you. 

Ladii  True.  Ah,  iMr  Tinsel  !  a  husband,  who 
would  not  continue  to  go  thitiicr,  would  quickly 
fortret  the  promise  he  made  there. 

Tin.  Faith,  verv  innocent,  and  very  ridiculous ! 
Well,  then,  I  warrant  thee,  widow,  thou  wouldst 
not,  for  the  world,  marry  a  sabbath-breaker  ! 

Xarfy  True.  Truly,  they  generally  come  to  a 
bad  end.  I  remember  the  conjurer  told  you,  you 
were  short-lived. 

Tin.  The  conjurer  !  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ladtf  True.  Indeed,  you're  very  witty! 

Tin.  Thou  art  the  idol  I  adore  ;  here  must  I 
pay  my  devotion — I'rithee,  widow,  hast  thou  any 
timber  upon  thy  estate  } 

Lady  True.  The  most  impudent  fellow  I  ever 
met  with !  [Aside. 

Tin.  I  take  notice  thou  hast  a  great  deal  of 
old  plate  here  in  the  house,  widow. 

Ladi/  True.  Mr  Tinsel,  you  are  a  very  obser- 
ving man. 

Tin.  Tiiy  large  silver  cistern  would  make  a  ve- 
ry good  coach :  and  half  a  dozen  salvers,  that  I 
siuv  on  the  sideboard,  might  be  turned  into  six  as 
pretty  horses  as  any  that  appear  in  the  ring. 

Ladii  True.  You  have  a  \  cry  good  fancy,  ]\Ir 
Tinsel !     What  pretty  transformations  you  could 

make  in  my  house  ! But  I'll  see  where  'twill 

end.  [.'hide. 

Tin.  Then,  I  observe,  child,  you  have  two  or 
three  services  of  gilt  plate;  we'd  eat  always  in 
china,  my  dear. 

iMdi)  True.  I  perceive  you  are  an  excellent 
manaticr — I  low  quickly  you  have  taken  an  inven- 
tory of  my  goods ! 

Tin.  Now,  hark  ye,  widow;  to  shew  you  the 
love  that  I  have  for  you 

L(idy  True.  Very  well ;  let  me  hear. 

Tin.  You  have  an  old-fashioned  gold  caudlc- 
cup,  with  a  figure  of  a  saint  upon  the  lid  on't. 

Lady  True.  I  have — What,  then? 

Tin.  Why,  look  ye,  I'd  sell  the  candle-cup 
with  the  old  saint,  for  as  much  money  as  they'd 
fetch ;  whicii  I  would  convert  into  a  diamond- 
buckle,  and  make  you  a  present  of  it. 

Ludii  True.  Uh,  ymi  are  generous  to  an  extra- 
vagance !  But,  pray,  ]\Ir  Tinsel,  don't  dispose  of 
my  goods  before  you  are  ?urc  of  my  person.    I 


find  you  have  taken  a  great  affection  to  my  move- 
ables. 

Tin.  My  dear,  I  love  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  you. 

Lady  True.  I  see  you  do,  sir;  you  need  not 
make  any  protestations  upon  that  subject. 

Tin.  Pho,  pho,  my  dear,  we  are  growing  seri- 
ous; and,  let  me  tell  you,  that's  the  very  next  step 
to  being  dull. 

I,(tdy  True.  Believe  nie,  sir,  whatever  you 
think,  marriage  is  a  serious  subject. 

Tin.  l''or  that  very  reason,  my  dear,  let  us  run 
over  it  as  fast  as  we  can.  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  wi- 
dow :  I  know  a  certain  ladv,  who,  considering  the 
craziuess  of  her  husband,  had,  in  case  of  mortali- 
ty, engaged  herself  to  two  young  fellows  or'  my 
acquaintance.  Thev  grew  such  desperate  rivals  for 
her,  while  her  husband  was  alive,  tliut  one  of  them 
pinked  the  other  in  a  duel.  But  the  good  lady 
was  no  sooner  a  widow,  but  what  did  my  dow- 
ager do }  Why,  faith,  being  a  woimm  of  honour, 
she  married  a  third,  to  whom,  it  seems,  she  had 
given  her  first  promise. 

Lady  True.  And  tliis  is  a  true  story,  upon 
your  own  knowledge.? 

Tin.  Every  tittle,  as  I  hope  to  be  married,  or 
never  believe  Tom  Tinsel. 

Lady  True.  Pray,  Mr  Tinsel,  do  you  call  this 
talkir.g  like  a  wit,  or  like  a  rake  ? 

Tin.  Nay,  now  you  grow  \  apourish ;  thou'lt 
begin  to  fancy  thou  hearcst  tiie  drum,  by  and 
hy. 

Ladij  True.  If  you  had  been  here  last  night, 
about  this  time,  you  would  not  have  been  so 
merry. 

2'in.  About  this  time,  say'st  thou  !  Come, 
faith,  for  humour's  sake,  we'll  sit  down  and  lis- 
ten. 

Lady  True.  I  uill,  if  you'll  promise  to  be  se- 
rious. 

Tin.  Serious  !  never  fear  me,  child  ;  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Dost  not  hear  him  ? 

Ladi/  True.  You  break  your  word  already. 

Tin.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  now,  widow — I  would 
engage,  by  the  help  of  a  white  sheet,  and  a  pen- 
nyw(}rth  of  link,  in  a  dark  night,  to  frighten  you 
a  whole  country  village  out  of  their  senses,  and 
the  vicar  into  the  bargain. — [D?-nn)  bcatx.] — 
Hark  !  Hark  !  What  noise  is  that?  Heaven  de- 
fend us  !  This  is  more  than  fancy. 

Lady  True.  It  beats  more  terrible  than 
ever. 

Tin.  'Tis  very  dreadtul  !  What  a  dog  have  I 
been,  to  speak  against  my  conscience,  only  to 
shew  my  parts  ! 

Lady  True.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
wish  you  have  not  angered  it,  by  your  foolish  dis- 
course. 

Tin.  Indeed,  madam,  I  did  not  speak  from  my 
heart.  I  hope  it  will  do  me  no  hurt,  for  a  little 
liarraless  raillerv. 
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Lady  True.  Harmless,  d'ye  call  it  ?  It  beats 
hard  by  us,  as  if  it  would  break  through  tiie 
wall. 

Tin.  What  a  devil  had  I  to  do  with  a  white 
sheet  ? 

[StTwe  npens,  and  discovers  Faxto.me. 
Mercy  on  us,  it  appears  ! 

Lady  True.  Oh,  'tis  he  !  'tis  he  himself  !  'tis 
sir  George  !  'tis  my  husband  !  [She  faints. 

Tin.  Now,  would  I  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
that  I  were  in  town. — [Fan tome  advances  to 
him,  driitnmitig.~[ — I  beg  ten  tiiousand  pardons  : 
I'll  never  talk  at  this  rate  any  more. — [Faxtome 
still  advances,  drianmiag.^ — By  my  soul,  sir 
George,  I  was  not  in  earnest. — [Falls  on  his 
knees.] — Have  compassion  on  my  youth,  and 
consider  I  am  but  a  coxcomb. — [Fantome  points 
to  the  door.] — But  sec,   he  waves  me  otl" — Aye, 

with  ail  my  heart What  a  devil  had  I  to  do 

with  a  white  sheet .'' 

[ife  steals  off  the  stage,  mending  his  pace  us 
the  drum  beats. 
Fan.  Tiie   scoundrel  is  gone,  and  has  left  his 
mistress  behind  him.     I'm  mistaken  if  he  makes 


love  in  this  house  any  more.  I  have  now  only 
the  conjurer  to  deal  with.  I  don't  question  but 
I  shall  make  his  reverence  scamper  as  fast  as  the 
lover;  and  then  the  day's  mv  own.  But  the  ser- 
vants are  coming;  I  must  get  into  mv  cup-board. 

[He  goes  in. 

Enter  Abigail  and  Servants. 

Ahi.  Oh,  my  poor  lady  !  This  wicked  drum  has 
frighted  IMr  Tinsel  out  of  his  wits,  and  my  lady 
into  a  swoon.     Let  me  bend  her  a  little  forward 

— She  revives Here,  carry  her  into  the  fresh 

air,  and  she'll  recover. — [They  cai-ri/  her  off'.] — 
This  is  a  little  barbarous  to  my  lady  ;  but  'tis  all 
for  her  good  :  and  I  know  her  so  well,  that  she 
would  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  she  knew  what  I 
was  to  get  by  it.  And,  if  any  of  her  friends 
should  blame  me  for  it  hereafter, 

I'll  clap  my  hand  upon  my  purse,  and  tell  'em, 
Twas  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr  \'ellum. 

[E.nL 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Filter  Sir  George  in  his  conjnrers  huJiit ;  the 
Butler  marching  before  him,  icith  two  large 
candles  ;  and  the  tico  Sei-vunts  coming  after 
him,  one  bringing  a  little  table,  and  another  a 
chair. 

But.  An't  please  your  worship,  Mr  Conjurer, 
the  steward  has  given  all  of  us  orders  to  do  what- 
soever you  shall  bid  us,  and  to  pay  you  the  same 
respect  as  if  you  were  our  master. 

Sir  Geo.  I'hou  say'st  well. 

Gard.  An't  please  your  conjurership's  worship, 
shall  I  set  the  table  down  here  .■' 

Sir  Geo.  Here,  Peter. 

Gard.  Peter !  He  knows  my  name  by  his 
learning.  [Aside. 

Coach.  I  have  brought  you,  reverend  sir,  the 
largest  elbow-chair  in  the  house;  'tis  that  the 
steward  sits  in,  when  he  holds  ii  court. 

Sir  Geo.  Place  it  there. 

But.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  want  any  thing 
else  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Paper,  and  pen  and  ink. 

But.  Sir,  1  believe  we  have  paper  that  is  lit 
for  your  purpose  ;  my  lady's  nioui-ning  paper, 
that  is  blacked  at  the  edges.  Would  you  choose 
to  write  with  a  crow-quill  ? 

S/r  Geo.  1'herc  is  non*;  better. 

But.  Coachman,  go  fetch  the  paper  and  staud- 
ibh  out  of  the  litile  parlour. 

Coach,  ['ib  Gaudenek.] — Peter,   prithee,  do 

thou  go  along  with  nic I'm  a  1  raid You 

Vol.  II. 


know  I  went  with  you  last  night  into  the  y;arden, 
when  the  cook-maid  wanted  a  handful  of  parsley. 

But.  Why,  you  don't  think  I'll  stay  with  the 
conjurer  by  myself.? 

Gard.  Come,  we'll  all  three  go,  and  fetch  the 
pen  and  ink  together. 

[Ejceunt  Servants. 

Sir  Geo.  There's  nothing,  I  see,  makes  such 
strong  alliances  as  fear.  These  fellows  are  all 
entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  ghost. — 
There  must  be  abundance  of  business  done  in 
the  family,  at  this  rate.  But  here  conies  the 
triple-alliance.  Who  could  have  thought  these 
three  rogues  could  have  found  each  of  them  an 
employment  in  fetching  a  pen  and  ink.' 

Enter  Gardener  nith  a  sheet  of  paper.  Coach- 
man  tcith  a  standish,  and  Butler  with  u  pen. 

Gard.  Sir,  there  is  your  paper. 

Coach.  Sii-,  there  is  your  standish. 

But.  Sir,  there  is  your  crow-quill  pen I'm 

glad  I  have  got  rid  on't.  [Aside. 

Gard.  [Aside.] — He  forget's  that  he's  to  make 

a  circle Doctor,  shall  I  help  vou  to  a  bit  of 

chalk .? 

Sir  Geo.  It  is  no  matter. 

But.  Look  ye,  sir,  I  shewed  you  the  spot, 
where  he's  hoard  oftenest.  If  your  worship  can 
but  ferret  him  out  of  that  old  wall  in  the  nexc 
room 

Sir  Geo.  We  shall  trv. 

Gard.  That's  right,  John.  His  worship  must 
let  fly  all  his  learning  at  that  old  wall, 

1  r. 
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But.  Sir,  if  I  was  worthy  to  advise  you,  I 
would  liave  a  bottle  of  tjood  October  by  me. — 
Shall  I  set  a  cup  of  old  stingo  at  your  elbow  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  thank  thee We  shall  do  with- 
out it. 

Card.  John,  he  seems  a  very  good-natured 
man  tor  a  conjurer. 

But.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  af- 
ter a  bit  of  plate  I  have  lost.  1  fancy,  whilst  he 
is  in  my  lady's  pay,  one  may  hedge  in  a  question 
or  two'into  "the  bargaui.  S.r,  sir,  may  I  beg  a 
word  in  your  ear  ? 

Sir  Gtu.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 
But.  Sir,  I  know  I  need  not  tell  yon,   that  I 
lost  one  of  my  silver  spoons  last  week. 

Sir  Geo.  Marked  with  a  swan's  neck 

But.  My  lady's  crest !  He  knows  every  thing. 
[Aside  ] — ilow  would  your  worship  advise  me  to 
recover  it  again  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Hum 

But.  What  nmst  I  da  to  come  at  it  ? 

Str  Geo.    Drink  nothing   but  small-beer  for  a 

fortni<j,ht 

But.  Small-beer  !  rot-gut ! 
Sir  Geo.  If  thou  dilnk'st  a  single  drop  of  ale 
before  .''t'teen  days  arc  expired — it  is  as  much — 
as  rhy  spoon — is  worth. 

But.   I  shall  never  recover  it  tliat  way I'll 

e'en  buy  a  new  one.  [Aside. 

Coach.  D'ye  mind  how  they  whisper  ? 
Card,  rilbe  han<:ed  if  he  be  not  asking  him 

something  about  .Nell 

Coach.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  a 
question  to  him  about  poor  Dobbin  I  fancy  he 
could  give  me  better  counsel  than  the  farrier. 

But.  [To  Gardener.] — A  prodigious  man! 
He  knows  every  thing.  Now  is  the  time  to  iind 
out  thy  pick-axe. 

Card.  I  have  notliing  to  give  him.  Docs  not 
he  expect  to  have  his  hand  crossed  with  hilvcr? 

Coach.    [To  Sir   Geoisok.] — Sir,  may  a  man 
venture  to  ask  you  a  question  ? 
«S/V  Geo.  Ask  it. 
Coach.  I  have  a  poor  horse  in  the  stable,  that's 

bewitched 

Sir  Geo.  A  bay  gelding. 

Couch.  How  could  he  know  that .''  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Bought  at  Banbury. 
Couch.  Whew  ! — So  it  was,  on  my  conscience ! 

[Whittles. 
Sir  Geo.  Six  years  old,  last  Lammas. 
Coach."  To  a  day  ! — [Aside.'^ — Now.  sir,  I  would 
know   whether  tiie   poor  beast  is  bewitched  by 
GooHv  Crouch,  or  Goody  Fly. '' 
Sir  Geo.  Neither. 

Coach.    Then  it  must  be  Goody  Gurton;    for 
she  is  the  next  oldest  woman  in  the  parish. 
Gard.  Hast  thou  done,  Hobin  ? 
Coach.    [To  Gardener.] — He  can   tell  thee 
any  thing. 

Gard.  [To  Sir  CWorgf..] — Sir,  I  would  beg  to 
take  you  a  little  further  out  of  heuring. 


Sir  Geo.  Speak. 

Gard.  The  butler  and  I,  iMr  Doctor,  were 
both  of  US  in  love,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  cer- 
tain person. 

Sir  Geo.  A  woman. 

Gaid.  How  could  he  know  that  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Go  on. 

Gard.  This  woman  has  lately  had  two  chil- 
dren at  a  birth. 

Sir  Geo.    Twins, 

Gard.  Prodigious  !  Where  could  he  hear 
that?  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Proceed. 

Gard.  Now,  because  I  used  to  meet  her  some- 
times in  the  garden,  she  has  laid  them  botli — 

Sir  Geo.  To  thee. 

Gard.  What  a  power  of  learning  he  must  have ! 
he  knows  every  thing.  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Hast  thou  done  ? 

Gard.  I  would  desire  to  know,  whether  I  am 
really  father  to  them  both  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Stand  before  me  :  let  me  survey  thee 
round. 

[Laj/s  his  wand  upon  his  head,  and  makes  him 
turn  about. 

Couch.  Look  yonder,  .Tohn,  the  silly  dog  is 
turning  about  under  the  conjurer'-i  wand.  It  he 
has  })eeii  saucy  to  him,  we  shall  see  Imn  pufft'd 
off  in  a  whirlwind  immediately. 

Sir  Geo.  Twins,  dost  thou  say  ? 

[Stilt  turning  him. 

Gard.  Aye;  are  thev  botli  mine,  d'ye  think? 

Sir  Geo.  Own  but  one  of  them. 

Gard.  Aye,  but  JVirs  Abigail  w  ill  h;'ve  me  take 
care  of  them  both — she's  always  for  the  butler. 
If  my  poor  master,  sir  George,  had  been  alive, 
he  would  have  made  him  go  hahcs  with  me. 

Sir  Geo.  What,  was  sir  George  a  kind  mas- 
ter ? 

Gard.  W<is  he  !  Aye,  my  fellow  servants  will 
bear  me  witness. 

,SV/'  Geo.  Did  ve  love  sir  George? 

But.  Every  body  loved  him. 

Coach.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  parish 
at  the  news  of  his  death 

Gard.  He  was  the  best  ncig!\bour 

But.  The  kindest  husband 

Couc/i:  The  truest  friend  to  the  |)Oor 

But.  My  lady  took  on  mightily;  we  ail  thought 
it  w  ould  have  been  the  death  of  her 

Sir  Geo.  I  protest  these  fellows  melt  me — I 
think  the  time  louii  till  I  am  their  master  again, 
that  £  may -be  kind  to  them.  [Aside. 

Enter  VthLVM. 
Vcl.  Have  you  provided  the  doctor  every  thing 
he  has  occasion  for?  If  so — you  may  depart. 

[ExcnnI  servunts. 

Sir  Geo.  I  can,  as  yet,  see  no  hurt  in  my  wife's 

behaviour;  but  still  iiavc  some  certain  pangs  and 

doubts,  that  are  natural  to  the    heart   of  a  fond 

man. — [Aside.] — Dear  Vellum,  1  am  impatient 
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to  hear  some  news  of  my  wife.     How  does  she, 
after  her  fright  ? 

Vel.  It  is  a  saving,  somewhere  in  my  lord 
Coke,  that  a  widow — . 

Sir  Geo.  I  ask  of  my  wife,  and  thou  talkcst  to 
me  of  my  lord  Coke — Prithee,  tell  me  how  she 
does,  for  I  am  in  pain  for  her? 

Vel.  She  is  pretty  well  recovered.  jNIrs  Abi- 
gail has  put  her  in  good  heart ;  and  I  have  given 
her  great  hopes  from  your  skill. 

Sir  Geo.  That,  I  tliink,  cannot  fail,  since  thou 
hast  got  this  secret  out  of  Abigail.  But  I  could 
not  have  thought  my  friend  Fantome  would  have 
served  me  thus. 

Vel.  You  will  still  fancy  you  are  a  living 
man. 

Sir  Geo.  That  he  should  endeavour  to  ensnare 
my  wife 

Vel.  You  have  no  right  in  her  after  your  de- 
mise. Death  extinguislies  all  property — Quoad 
hanc — It  is  a  maxim  in  the  law. 

Sir  Geo.  A  pox  on  your  learning !  Well,  but 
what  is  become  of  Tinsel  ? 

Vel.  He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  called  for 
his  horse,  clapped  spurs  to  his  sides,  and  was  out 
of  sight  in  less  time  than  I  can  call  ten. 

Sir  Geo.  This  is  whimsical  enough  !  i\Iv  wife 
will  have  a  quick  succession  of  lovers  in  one  day. 
Fantome  has  driven  out  Tmsel,  and  I  shall  drive 
out  Fantome. 

Vel.  Even  as  one  wedge  driveth  out  another 
— He,  he,  he  !  You  must  pardon  me  for  being 
jocular. 

Sir  Geo.  Was  there  ever  such  a  provoking 
blockhead  !  But  lie  means  me  well — You  must 
remember,  \ellum,  you  have  abundance  of  busi- 
ness upon  your  hands  ;  and  I  have  but  just  time 
to  tell  it  you  over.  All  I  require  of  you  is  dis- 
patch ;  therefore,  hear  me. 

Vel.  There  is  nothing  more  requisite  in  busi- 
ness than  dispatch 

Sir  Geo.  'I'hen,  hear  me. 

Vel.  It  is,  indeed,  the  life  of  business 

Sir  Geo.  Hear  me,  then,  I  say. 

Vel.  And,  as  one  hath  rightly  observed,  the 
benefit  that  attends  it  is  four-fold.     First 

Sir  Geo.  There  is  no  bearing  this.  Thou  art 
going  to  describe  dispatch,  when  thou  shouldst  be 
practising  it. 

Vel.  But  your  ho — nour  will  not  give  me  the 
hearing 

Sir  Geo.  Thou  wilt  not  give   me  the  hearing. 

[Angrily. 

Vel.  I  am  still. 

Sir  Geo.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  to  lay  my 
wig,  hat,  and  sword,  ready  for  ine  in  the  closet, 
and  one  of  my  scarlet  coats.  You  know  how 
Abigail  has  described  the  ghost  to  you. 

Vel.  It  shall  be  done. 

Sir  Geo.  Then  you  must  remember,  \\liilst  I 
am  laying  this  ghost,  you  are  to  prepare  my  wife 
for  the  reception  of  her  real  husband.     Tell  her 


the  whole  story,  and  do  it  with  all  the  art  you  are 
master  ot",  that  the  surprise  may  not  be  too  great 
for  her. 

Vel.  It  shall  be  done.  But  since  her  ho — nour 
has  seen  this  apparition,  she  desires  to  see  you 
once  more,  before  you  encounter  it. 

Sir  Geo.  I  shall  expect  her  impatiently;  for 
now  I  can  talk  to  her  without  being  interrupted 
by  that  impertinent  rogue,  Tinsel.  I  hope  thou 
hast  not  told  Abigail  any  thing  of  the  secret  ? 

VeL  Mrs  .Abigail  is  a  woman  ;  there  are  many 
reasons  why  she  should  not  be  acquainted  with  it : 
I  shall  only  mention  six 

Sir  Geo.  Hush,  here  she  comes !  Oh,  my 
heart ! 

Enter  Lady  Trueman  a«f/ Abigail. 

Sir  Geo.  [Aside,  while  Vellum  talks  in  dumb 
shew  to  Lady  Trueman]  Oh,  that  loved  wo- 
man !  How  I  long  to  take  her  in  my  arms  !  If 
I  find  I  am  still  dear  to  her  memory,  it  will  be  a 
return  to  life  indeed  !  But  I  must  take  care  of 
indulging  this  tenderness,  and  put  on  a  behaviour 
more  suitable  to  njy  present  character. 

[Walks  at  a  distance  in  a  pensive  posture, 
zi'avinq  his  wand. 

Lady  True.  [To  Vellum.]  This  is  surprising 
indeed  !  So  all  the  servants  tell  me ;  they  say 
he  knows  e\ery  thing  that  has  happened  in  the 
family. 

Ahi.  [Asidc.^  A  parcel  of  credulous  fools!  thev 
first  tell  him  their  secrets,  and  then  wonder  how 
he  comes  to  know  them. 

[Exit  Vellum,  exchanging  fond  looks  with 
Abigail. 

Lad^  True.  Learned  sir,  may  I  have  some  con- 
versation with  you,  before  you  begin  your  cere- 
monies ? 

Sir  Geo.  Speak — But  hold — First,  let  me  feel 
your  pulse. 

Lady  True.  Wliat  can  you  learn  from  that  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  have  already  learned  a  secret  from 
it,  that  will  astonish  you. 

Lady  Ti'ue.  Pray,  what  is  it.? 

Sir  Geo.  You  will  have  a  husband  within  this 
half  hour. 

Abi.  [Aside.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  that — He 
must  mean  Mr  Fantome.  I  begin  to  think 
there's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  art. 

Lady  True.  Alas  !  1  fear  you  mean  I  shall  see 
sir  George's  apparition  a  second  time. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha\  e  courage  ;  you  shall  see  tlie  ap- 
parition no  more.  The  husband  I  mention,  shall 
be  as  much  alive  as  I  am. 

Ahi.  Mr  Fantome,  to  be  sure.  [Aside. 

Ladi/  True.  Impossible;  I  loved  mv  first  too 
well. 

Sir  Geo.  You  could  not  love  the  fu-st  better 
than  you  will  love  the  second. 

Lady  True.  Alas !  you  did  not  know  sir 
George  ! 

Sir  Geo.  As  well  as  I  do  mvself 1  saw  hiin 
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with  you  in  the  red  damask  room,  wlien  lie  first 
made  love  to  you;  your  mother  left  ytm  together, 
miller  pretence  of  receiving  a  visit  from  Mrs 
llav\cli()rn,  on  her  return  from  London, 

Ludi/  True.  This  is  astonishinsi ! 

Sir  Geo.  You  were  a  great  admirer  of  a  single 
life  for  thf  tirst  half  hour;  your  refusals  then 
grew  still  fainter  and  fainter.  With  what  ecsta- 
cy  did  sir  George  kiss  your  hand,  wlien  you  told 
him  you  should  always  follow  the  advice  of  your 
mamma  ! 

Lfit/i/  True    Every  circumstance  to  a  tittle! 

•SV?-  Geo.  Then,  lady,  the  wedding-night !  I 
saw  you  in  your  white  satin  night-gown.  You 
would  not  come  out  of  your  dressing-room,  till 
sir  George  took  you  out  by  force.     He  drew  you 

gently  by  the  hand You  struggled but  he 

was  too  strong  for  you You  blushed  ;  he 

LuJy  True.  Oh,  stop  there  !  go  no  further — 
He  knows  every  thing  !  [A/tide. 

Abi.  Truly,  Mr  (Jonjurer,  I  believe  you  have 
bctn  a  wag  in  your  youth. 

Sir  Geo.  Mrs  Abigail,  you  know  what  your 
good  word  cost  sir  George ;  a  purse  of  broad 
pieces,  Mrs  Abigail. 

Abi.  The  devil's  in  him  !  \^Aside.'\  Pray,  sir, 
since  you  have  told  so  far,  you  should  tell  my 
ladv,  that  I  refused  to  take  them. 

Sir  Geo.  'Tis  true,  child ;  he  was  forced  to 
thrust  them  into  your  bosom. 

Abi.  This  rogue  will  mention  the  thousand 
pounds,  if  I  don't  take  care.  \_Aside^  Pray,  sir, 
though  you  are  a  conjurer,  methinks  you  need 
not  be  a  blab. 

Xflf/v  True.  Sir,  since  I  have  now  no  reason 
to  doubt  your  art,  I  must  beseech  you  to  treat 
this  apparition  gently.  It  has  the  resemblance 
of  my  deceased  husband.  If  there  be  any  un- 
discovered secret,  any  thing  that  troubles  his 
rest,  learn  it  of  him. 

Sir  Geo.  I  must,  to  that  end,  be  sincerely  in- 
formed by  you,  whether  vour  heart  bf;  engaged 
to  another. — Have  not  you  received  the  addresses 
of  many  lovers  since  his  death  ? 

Ladij  True.  I  have  been  obliged  to  receive 
more  v  isits  than  have  been  agreeable. 

Sir  Geo.  Was  not  Tinsel  welcome  ? — I'm 
afraid  to  hear  an  answer  to  my  own  question. 

[Aside. 

Lndu  True.  He  was  well  recommended. 

Sir  Geo.  Racks  !  [Aside. 

Ladi/  True.  Of  a  good  family. 

Sir  Geo.  Tortures  !  [Aside. 

Ladi/  True.  Heir  to  a  considerable  estate. 

6V7-  Geo.  Death  !  [Aside.]  And  you  still  love 
liim  ? I'm  distracted  !  [Aside. 

JMdi/  True.  No,  I  despise  him.  I  found  he 
liad  a  design  upon  iny  fortune  ;  was  base,  pro- 
fligate, cowardly,  and  every  thing  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  the  vilest  principles. 

Sir  Geo.  I'm  recovered.  [Aside. 

Abi.  Oh,  madam,  had  you   seen  how  like  a 


scoundrel  he  looked,  when  he  left  your  ladyship 
in  a  swoon  !  Where  ha\  c  you  left  my  ladv  r  says 
I.  In  an  elbow-chair,  child,  says  he.  And  where 
are  you  going  r  says  I.  To  t'jwn,  child,  savs  he ; 
for,  to  tell  thee  truly,  child,  says  he,  I  don't  care 
for  living  under  the  same  roof  with  the  devil, 
says  he. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  lady,  I  see  nothing  in  all  this,  that 
may  hinder  sir  George's  spirit  fronj  being  at  rest. 

Ludj/  True.  If  he  knows  any  thing  of  what 
passes  in  my  heart,  he  cannot  but  be  satistied  of 
that  tondiiesi  which  I  bear  to  his  memory.  My 
sorrow  for  him  is  always  fresh,  when  I  think  of 

him.     He  was  the  kindest,  truest,  tendercst 

Tears  will  not  let  me  go  on ■ — 

Sir  Geo.  This  quite  overpowers  me ! — I  shall 
discover  myself  before  my  time.  [Aside.]  INIadam, 
you  may  now  retire,  and  leave  me  to  myself. 

Ladi/  True.  Success  attend  you  ! 

Abi.  I  wish  i\Ir  Fantome  gets  well  off  from 
this  old  Don — I  know  he'll  be  with  him  imme- 
diately. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Trueman  and  Abigail. 

Sir  Geo.  My  heart  is  now  at  ease  ! — she  is  the 
same  dear  woman  I  left  hor.  Now  for  my  re- 
venge upon  Fantome  !  I  shall  cut  the  ceremo- 
nies short — A  few  words  will  do  his  business. — 
Now,  let  me  seat  myself  in  form — A  good  easy 
chair  for  a  conjurer  this — Now  for  a  few  mathe- 
matical scratches — A  good  lucky  scrawl  that — 
Faith,  I  think  it  looks  very  astrological — These 
two  or  three  magical  pot-hooks  about  it,  make  it 
a  complete  conjurer's  scheme.  [T)rum  beats^ 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  sir,  are  you  there  ?  F^nter,  drummer 
— Now  must  I  pore  upon  my  paper. 

Enter  Fantome,  heating  his  drum. 

Pr'ythce,  don't  make  a  noise;  I'm  busy.  [Fa\- 
TOMK  beats.]  A  pretty  march  !  Pr'ythee  beat 
that  over  again.  [Uc  beats  and  advances.]  [Ri- 
sing.] Ha  !  you're  very  perfect  in  the  step  of  a 
ghost.  Yon  stalk  it  majestically.  [Fantome  ad- 
zances.]  How  the  rogue  stares !  he  acts  it  to 
admiration  !  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  has  not  been 
practising  this  half  hour  in  ]\lrs  Abigail's  ward- 
robe !  [Fantome  stares,  gives  a  rap  uith  liis 
drum.]  Pr'ythee,  don't  play  the  fool.  [Fan- 
tome ica^s.]  Nay,  nay;  enough  of  this,  good  i\lr 
Fantome. 

J''«K.  [Aside?[  Death  !  I  am  discovered.  This 
jade,  Abigail,  has  betrayed  me. 

Sir  Geo.  Mr  lantonie,  upon  the  word  of  an 
astrologer,  your  thousand  pound  bribe  will  never 
gain  my  lady  Trueman. 

Fan.  'lis  plain,  she  has  told  him  all.    [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Let  me  advise  you  to  make  off  as 
fast  as  you  can,  or  I  plainly  ])ercei\e  by  my  art, 
INlr  (diost  will  have  his  bones  broke. 

Fan.  [7'ySiu  Geoiioi..]  Look  ye,  old  gentle- 
man, I  perceive  you  have  learned  this  secret 
from  Mrs  Abigail. 

.S7/'  (/t'y.  I  have  learned  it  from  my  art. 
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Fa7i.  Thy  art !  prithee,  no  more  of  that. 

Look  ye,  I  know  you  are  a  cheat  as  much  as  I 
am.  And  if  thou'lt  keep  my  counsel,  I'll  give 
thee  ten  broad  pieces. 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  not  mercenary.  Young  man,  I 
gcorn  tliy  gold. 

Fan.  I'll  make  them  up  twenty 

Sir  Geo.  Avaunt  I  and  that  quickly,  or  I'll 
raise  such  an  apparition  as  shall 

Fan.  An  apparition,  old  gentleman !  you 
mistake  your  man ;  I'm  not  to  be  frighted  with 
bugbears  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Let  me  retire  but  for  a  few  moments, 
and  I  will  give  thee  such  a  proof  of  my  art 

Fan.  Why,  if  thou  hast  any  hocus-pocus  tricks 
to  play,  why  canst  thou  not  do  them  here? 

Sir  Geo.  The  raising  of  a  spirit  requires  cer- 
tain secret  mysteries  to  be  performed,  and  words 
to  be  muttered  in  private 

Fan.  Well,  if  I  see  through  your  trick,  will 
you  promise  to  be  my  friend  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  will AtteTid  and  tremble  ! 

[Exit. 

Fan.  A  very  solemn  old  ass  !  but  I  smoke 
him — he  has  a  mind  to  raise  his  price  upon  me. 
I  could  not  think  this  slut  would  have  used  me 
tlius.  I  begin  to  grow  horribly  tired  of  my  drum. 
I  wish  I  was  well  rid  of  it.  However,  I  have 
got  this  by  it,  that  it  has  driven  otf  Tinsel  for 
good  and  all  :  I  shan't  have  the  mortification  to 

see  my  mistress  carried  off  by  such  a  rival. 

Well,  whatever  happens,  I  must  stop  this  old 
fellow's  mouth ;  I  must  not  be  sparing  in  hush- 
money.     But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Glorge  in  his  own  habit. 

Ha !  what's  that !  Sir  George  Trueman  !  This 
can  be  no  counterfeit.  His  dress,  his  shape,  his 
face,  the  very  wound  of  which  he  died  !  Nay, 
then,  'tis  time  to  decamp.  [Runs  off'. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Fare  you  well,  good  sir 
George.  The  enemy  has  left  me  master  of  the 
field ;  here  are  the  marks  of  ray  victory.  This 
drum  will  I  hang  up  in  my  great  hall,  as  the  tro- 
phy of  the  day. 

jEw^er  Abigail. — Sir  George  stands  with  his 
hand  before  his  face,  in  a  musing  posture. 

AM.  Yonder  he  is.  O'  my  conscience,  he  has 
driven  off  the  conjurer  !  Mr  Fantomo,  Mr  Fan- 
tome  !  I  give  you  joy,  I  give  you  ji»y  !  What  do 
you  think  of  your  thousand  pounds  now }  Why 
does  not  the  man  speak  ^ 

[Pulls  Itiin  by  the  sleeve. 
Sir  Geo.   Ha ! 

[Taking  his  hands  from  his  face. 

Abi.  Oh  'tis  my  master  !  [Shrieks. 

[liu)ining  azcai/,  he  catches  her. 

Sir  Geo.  Good  Mrs  Abigail,  not  so  fast. 

Abi.  Are  yuu    alive,  sir?    He  has   given  my 

^boulder  such  a  cursed  tweak  !  they  must  be  real 

fins^ers ;  I  feel  tlieni;  I'm  sure. 


Sir  Geo.  What  dost  thou  tliink  ? 

Abi.  Think,  sir !  think  ! — Troth  I  don't  know 
what  to  think.     Pray,  sir,  how 

Sir  Geo.  No  questions,  good  Abigail ;  thy  cu- 
riosity shall  be  satisfied  in  due  time.  Where's 
your  lady  ? 

Abi.  Oh,  I'm  so  frighted — and  so  glad — 

Sir  Geo.  Where's  your  lady,  I  ask  you } 

Abi.  Marry,  I  don't  know  where  I  am  myself 
— I  can't  forbear  weeping  for  joy 

Sir  Geo.  Your  lady  ?  I  say,  your  lady  ?  I  must 
bring  you  to  yourself  with  one  pinch  more. 

Abi.  Oh,  she  has  been  talking  a  good  while 
with  the  steward. 

Sir  Geo.  Then  he  has  opened  the  whole  story 
to  her.  I'm  glad  he  has  prepared  her.  Oh, 
here  she  comes ! 

Enter  Lady  TRVEUA^Hyfollotved  by  Vellum. 

Lady  True.  Where  is  he  }  Let  me  fly  into  his 
arms  !  my  life  !  my  soul  !  my  husband  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  let  me  catch  thee  to  my  heart, 
dearest  of  women  ! 

Lady  True.  Are  you,  then,  still  alive,  and  are 
you  here  !  I  can  scarce  believe  my  senses  !  Now 
am  I  happy  indeed  ! 

Sir  Geo.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  answer  thee. 

Lady  True.  Was  ever  woman  so  blessed  !  to 
find  again  the  darling  of  her  soul,  when  she 
thought  him  lost  for  ever  !  to  enter  into  a  kind 
of  second  marriage  with  the  only  man,  whom  she 
was  ever  capable  of  loving  ! 

Sir  Geo.  May  it  be  as  happy  as  our  first !  I 
desire  no  more.  Believe  me,  my  dear,  I  want 
words  to  express  those  transports  of  joy  and  ten- 
derness, which  are  every  moment  rising  in  my 
heart  whilst  I  speak  to  thee. 

Enter  Servants. 

But.  Just  as  the  steward  told  us,  lads  !  Look 
you  there,  if  he  ben't  with  my  lady  already ! 

Gard.  He,  he,  he  !  what  a  joyful  night  will 
this  be  for  madam. 

Coach.  As  I  was  coming  in  at  the  gate,  a 
strange  gentleman  whisked  by  me;  but  he  took 
to  his  heels,  and  made  away  to  the  George.  If 
I  did  not  see  master  before  me,  1  should  have 
sworn  it  had  been  his  honour  ! 

Gard.  Hast  thou  given  orders  for  the  bells  to 
be  set  a  ringing  } 

Coach.  Never  trouble  thy  head  about  that ;  it 
is  done. 

Sir  Geo.  [To  Lady  Trueman.]  My  dear,  I 
long  as  much  to  tell  you  my  whole  story,  as  you 
do  to  hear  it.  In  the  mean  while,  I  am  to  look 
upon  this  as  my  wedding-day.  FU  have  nothing 
but  the  voice  of  mirth  and  feasting  in  my  house. 
I\Iy  poor  neighbours  and  my  scr\ants  shall  re- 
joice with  mc.  My  hall  shall  be  free  to  every 
one,  and  let  my  cellars  be  thrown  open. 

Bat.  Ah,  bless  your  honour,  may  you  never 
die  asain  ! 
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Conch.  The  same  good  man  that  he  ever  was. 

Gunl.  VMiiirra  ! 

Sir  Geo.  N'cllum,  thou  hast  done  mc  much  ser- 
vice to-day.  1  know  thou  lovest  Abitjail ;  but 
she's  disappointeil  in  a  fortune.  I'll  make  it  up 
to  both  of  you.  I'll  pve  thee  a  thousand  pounds 
with  her.  It  is  not  ht  there  should  be  one  sad 
heart  in  my  house  to-ni<!;ht. 

Abi.  Mr  Vellum,  you  arc  a  well-spoken  man  : 
pray,  do  you  thank  my  muster  and  my  lady. 


Sir  Geo.  Vellum,  I  hope  you  are  not  displea- 
sed with  the  sift  1  make  you? 

Vel.  The  gift  is  two-fold.     I  receive  from  you 
A  virtuous  partner,  and  a  portion,  too ; 
For  which,   in  humble  wise,   1  thank  the 

donours : 
And   so   we  bid  good-night  to  both  your 
ho — nours. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

Colonel  Fainwell,  in  love  with  Mrs  Lovely. 
Sir  PuiLii'  MoDELOvE,  an  old  beau. 
Feuiwixkle,  a  kind  of  sillij  virtuoso. 
Tkadelove,  a  change  broker. 
Obadiah  Prim,  «  quuker  hosier. 
Freeman,  the  colunel'-i  friend,  a  7nerchant. 
Simon  Puke,  a  quaking  preacher. 


Mr  Sacke'jt,  a  vintner. 

WOMEN. 

Mr.s  Lovely,    a  fortune   of  thirty    thousand 

povnds. 
Mrs  Prim,  tcifc  to  Prim  the  hosier. 
Betty,  servant  to  Mrs  Lovely, 


Sce7ic — London, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— A  tavern. 


CoLOXEL  Fainwell  and  Freeman  over 
u  bottle. 

Free.  Coke,  colonel,  his  majpsty's  health.  Yon 
arc  as  melancholy  as  if  you  wvsc  in  love  !  I  wish 
some  of  the  beauties  of  Bath  han't  snapt  your 
heart. 

Col  Why,  faith,  Freeman,  there  is  somethinij 
in't;  I  have  seen  a  lady  at  Biith,  who  has  kindled 
such  a  flame  in  me,  that  all  the  waters  there  can't 
quench. 

Fi'ee.  Women,  like  some  poisonous  animals 

carry  liieir  antidote  about  them Is  she  not  tn 

be  iiad,  colonel .' 

Col.  That's  a  rlitficult  question  to  answer;  how- 
ever, I  resolve  to  try  :  perhaps  you  may  he  able 
to  serve  nic ;  you  merchants  know  one  another. 
The  hidy  told  me  herself  she  was  under  the 
charse  of  four  persons. 

Free.  Odsn  !  'tis  Mrs  Anne  Lovely. 

Col.  The  same — Do  you  know  her? 

Free.   Know  htr  !  ay I'aith,  colonel,  your 

condition  is  more  desperate  than  you  ima<i,ine  : 


why,  she  is  the  talk  and  pity  of  the  whole  town ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  she  must; 
die  a  maid. 

Col.  Say  you  so  ?  That's  somewhat  odd,  in  this 
charitable  city.     She's  a  woman,  I  hope .'' 

Free.  For  au^ht  I  know — but  it  had  been  as 
well  for  her,  had  nature  made  iier  any  other  part 
of  the  creation.  Th.e  man  who  keeps  this  house 
served  her  father;  he  is  a  very  honest  fellow, 
and  may  be  of  use  to  von ;  we'll  send  for  him  to 
take  a  glass  with  us  :  he'll  give  you  her  whole 
liistory,  and  'tis  worth  your  hearing. 

Col.  But  may  one  trust  him  ? 

Free.  With  your  life  :  I  have  obligations 
enough  upon  him  to  make  him  do  any  thing  :  I 
serve  him  with  wine.  [^Knocks. 

Col.  Nay,  I  know  him  very  well  myself.  I 
mice  used  to  frequent  a  club  tliat  was  kept  here. 


Enter  Drawer. 

Drazr.  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call  ? 
Free    Ay;  send  up  your  master. 
Draw.  Yes,  sir. 


[Exit 
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Col-  Do  you  know  any  of  this  lady's  guardians, 
Frccnuui  ? 

Free.  Yes,  I  know  two  of  them  very  well. 

Enter  Sackbut. 
Here  comes  one  will  give  you  an  account  of 
them  all.  Mr  Sackbut,  we  sent  fur  you  to  take 
a  j^lass  with  us.  Tis  a  maxim  among  the  friends 
of  the  bottle,  that  as  long  as  the  master  is  in 
company,  one  may  be  sure  of  good  wine. 

Sack.  Sir,  vou  shall  be  sure  to  have  as  good 
wine  as  you  send  in.  Colonel,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant ;  you  are  welcome  to  town. 

Col.  I  thank  you,  Mr  Sackbut. 

Sack.  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  should  a 
hundred  tun  of  French  claret,  custom  free.  My 
service  to  you,  sir.  [Drinks.^  You  don't  look 
so  merry  as  you  used  to  do  ;  arn't  you  well,  co- 
lonel ? 

Free.  lie  has  got  a  woman  in  his  head,  land- 
lord ;  can  you  help  him? 

Suck.  If  'tis  in  my  power,  I  shan't  scruple  to 
serve  my  friend. 

Col.  'Tis  one  perquisite  of  your  calling. 

Sack.  Aye,  at  t'other  end  of  the  town,  where 
you  officers  use,  women  are  good  forcers  of 
trade ;  a  well-customed  house,  a  handsome  bar- 
keeper, with  clean,  obliging  drawers,  soon  get  the 
master  an  estate ;  but  our  citizens  seldom  do 
any  thing  but  cheat  within  the  walls.  But  as 
to  the  lady,  colonel;  point  you  at  particulars?  or 
have  you  a  good  Champagne  stomach?  Are  you 
in  full  pay,  or  reduced,  colonel  ? 

Col.  Reduced,  reduced,  landlord. 

Free.  To  the  miserable  condition  of  a  lover  ! 

Sack.  Pish !  that's  preferable  to  half-pay  ;  a 
woman's  resolution  may  break  before  the  |)eace  : 
push  her  home,  colonel ;  there's  no  parlying  with 
the  fair  sex. 

Col.  Were  the  lady  her  own  mistress,  I  have 
some  reasons  to  beheve  I  should  soon  command 
in  chief. 

Free.  You  know  IVIrs  Lovely,  !\Ir  Sackbut  ? 

Suck.  Know  her!  Aye,  poor  ^sancy:  I  have 
carried  her  to  school  many  a  frosty  morning. — 
Alas!  if  she's  the  woman,  I  pity  you,  colonel: 
her  father,  my  old  master,  was  the  most  wliimsi- 
cal,  out-of-the-way  tempererl  man  I  ever  heard 
of,  as  you  will  guess  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. This  was  his  only  child  :  and  I  have 
heard  him  wish  her  dead  a  thousand  limes. 

Col.  Wliy  so  ? 

Sack.  He  hated  posterity,  you  must  know,  and 
wished  the  world  were  to  expire  witli  himself — 
lie  used  to  swear,  if  she  had  been  a  boy,  he 
would  iiave  qualified  him  for  the  opera. 

Free.  'Twas  a  very  unnatural  resolution  in  a 
father. 

Sack.  He  died  worth  thirty  ihou^and  pounds, 
which  he  left  to  iiis  daughter,  provided  she  mar- 
ried with  the  consent  of  her  ijuardiaiit;   but  that 


she  might  be  sure  never  to  do  so,  he  left  her 
in  the  care  of  four  men,  as  opposite  to  each 
other  as  the  four  elements  ;  each  has  his  quarter- 
ly rule,  and  three  months  in  a  yem-  slie  is  obliged 
to  be  subject  to  each  of  their  humours,  and  they 
are  pretty  different,  I  assure  you.  She  is  just 
come  fnjm  Bath. 

Col.  'Twas  there  I  saw  her. 

Sack.  Aye,  sir ;  the  last  quarter  was  lier  beau 
guardian's.  She  appears  in  all  pubhc  places  du- 
ring his  reign. 

Col.  She  visited  a  lady  who  hoarded  in  the 
same  house  with  me :  I  liked  her  person,  and 
found  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  so.  Slie  repli- 
ed, she  had  no  objection  to  mine ;  but  if  I  could 
not  reconcile  contradictions,  I  nnist  not  think  of 
her ;  for  that  she  was  condemned  to  the  ca[)rice 
of  four  persons,  who  never  yet  agreed  in  any  one 
thing,  and  she  was  obliged  to  please  them  all. 

Sack.  'Tis  most  true,  sir;  I'll  give  you  a  short 
description  of  the  men,  and  leave  you  to  judge 
of  the  poor  lady's  condition.  One  is  a  kind  of 
virtuoso ;  a  silly,  halt-witted  fellow,  but  positive 
and  surly,  fond  of  every  thing  antique  and  fo- 
reign, and  wears  his  clothes  of  the  fashion  of  the 
last  century;  doats  upon  travellers,  and  believes 
more  of  sir  John  Mandeville  than  he  does  of  the 
Bible. 

Col.  That  must  be  a  rare  odd  fellow  ! 

Sack.  Another  is  a 'Change-broker ;  a  fellow 
that  will  out-lye  the  devil  for  the  advantage  of 
stock,  and  cheat  his  father  that  got  him,  in  a 
bargain  :  he  is  a  great  stickler  for  trade,  and 
hates  every  man  that  wears  a  sword. 

Free.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Dutch  ma- 
nagement, and  swears  they  understand  trade 
better  than  any  nntion  under  the  sun. 

Sack.  The  third  is  an  old  beau,  that  has  May 
in  his  fancy  and  dress,  but  December  in  his  face 
and  his  heels :  he  admires  all  the  new  fashions, 
and  those  must  be  French ;  loves  operas,  balls, 
nias<]uerades,  and  is  always  the  most  tawdry  of 
the  whole  company  on  a  birth-day. 

Col.  These  are  pretty  opposite  to  one  another, 
truly ;  and  the  fourth,  what  is  he,  landlord  ? 

Sack.  A  very  rigid  quakcr,  whose  quarter  be- 
gan this  day.  I  saw  IVIrs  I^ovely  go  in,  not  a- 
bove  two  liours  ago — sir  Philip  set  her  down. — 
What  think  you  now,  colonel ;  is  not  the  poor 
lady  to  be  pitied  ? 

Col.  Aye,  and  rescued  too,  landlord. 

Free.  In  my  opinion,  that's  impossible. 

Col.  There  is  nothing  impossible  to  a  lover. — 
What  would  not  a  man  attempt  for  a  fme  woman 
and  tiiirty  thousand  pounds?  Besides,  my  lionour 
is  at  stake  ;  I  promised  to  deliver  her,  and  shr 
bid  me  win  lit r  and  wear  her. 

Sack.  That's  fair,  faith. 

Free.  If  it  depended  upon  knight-errantry,  T 

should  not  doubt  your  setting  free  the  damsel ; 

but    to    have   avarice,    impertinence,    hypocrisy, 

and  pride,  at  once  to  deal  with,  requires  more 
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cunning  than  generally  attends  a  man  of  lionour. 

Col.  JVIy  fancy  tells  me  I  shall  come  olF  with 
glory.  I  am  resolved  to  try,  however.  Do  you 
know  all  the  guardians,  Mr  Sackbutr 

Sack,  ^'^ery  vv(;ll,  sir ;  they  all  use  my  house. 

Col.  And  will  you  assist  me,  if  occasion  re- 
quires ? 

Sack.  In  every  thing  T  can,  colonel. 

Free.  I'll  answer  for  him  ;  and  whatever  I  can 
serve  you  in,  you  may  depend  on.  I  know  Mr 
Periwinkle  and  IMr  Tradeiove ;  the  latter  has  a 
very  great  opinion  of  my  interest  abroad.  I 
happened  to  have  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
two  hours  before  the  news  arrived  of  the  French 
king's  death  :  I  communicated  it  to  him  :  upon 
which  he  bought  all  the  stock  he  could,  and  what 
witli  that,  and  some  wagers  he  laid,  he  told  me 
he  had  got  to  the  tune  of  live  hundred  pounds; 
so  that  I  am  much  in  his  good  graces. 

CoL  I  don't  know  but  you  may  be  of  service 
to  me.  Freeman. 

F7-ee.  If  I  can,  command  me,  colonel. 

Col.  Isn't  it  possible  to  find  a  suit  of  clothes 
ready  made  at  some  of  these  sale-shops  tit  to  rig 
out  a  beau,  think  you,  Mr  Sackbut.'' 

Sack.  O,  hang  theni — No,  colonel ;  they  keep 
nothing  ready  made  that  a  gentleman  would  be 
seen  in :  but  I  can  fit  you  with  a  suit  of  clotiies, 
if  you'd  make  a  figure — Velvet  and  gold  brocade 
— They  were  pawned  to  me  by  a  French  count, 
who  had  been  stript  at  play,  and  wanted  money 
to  carry  liiui  home  ;  he  promised  to  send  for  them, 
but  I  have  not  heard  any  tiling  of  him. 

F?'ee.  He  has  not  fed  upon  frogs  long  enough 
yet  to  recover  his  loss ;  ha,  ha  ! 

Col.  Ha,  ha  !  Well,  the  clothes  will  do,  Mr 
Sackbut;  though  we  must  liavc  three  or  four  fel- 
lows in  tawdry  liveries :  they  can  be  procured,  I 
hope .'' 

Free.  Egad  !  I  liavc  a  brother  coine  from  the 
West  Indies  that  can  match  you ;  and,  for  expe- 
dition-sake, you  shall  have  his  servants  :  there's  a 
black,  a  tawney-moor,  and  a  Frenchman ;  they 
don't  speak  one  word  of  English,  so  can  make  no 
mistake. 

Col.  Excellent !  Egad  !  I  shall  look  like  an 
Indian  prince.  First,  I'll  attack  my  beau  guar- 
dian; where  lives  he? 

Sack.  Faith,  somewhere  about  St  .Tames; 
though,  to  say  in  what  street,  I  cannot;  but  any 
chairman  will  tell  you  where  sir  Philip  JNIodc- 
love  lives. 

Fi'ce.  Oh !  you'll  find  him  in  the  Park  at  ele- 
ven every  day ;  at  least,  I  never  pass  through  at 
that  hour  without  seeing  him  there.  But  what 
do  you  intend .'' 

CoL  To  address  him  in  liis  own  way,  and  find 
what  he  designs  to  do  with  the  lady. 

Free.  And  what  then  .-' 

Col.  Nay,  that  I  cannot  tell ;  but  1  shall  take 
'my  measures  accordingly. 

Sack.    Well,  'tis   a  mad  .undertaking,  in   my 
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mind  :  but  here's  to  your  success,  colondl. 

[Drinks. 

Col.  'Tis  something  out  of  the  way,  I  confess  ; 
but  fortune  may  chance  to  smile,  and  I  succeed. 
Come,  landlord,  let  me  see  those  clothes.  Free- 
man, I  shall  expect  you'll  leave  word  with  Mr 
Sackbut  where  one  may  find  you  upon  occasion ; 
and  send  my  Indian  equipage  immediately  ;  d'ye 
hear  ? 

Free.  Immediately.  [Exii. 

Col.  Bold  was  the  man  who  ventured  first  to 
sea, 
But  the  first  venturing  lovers  bolder  were. 
The  path  of  love's  a  dark  and  dangerous  way, 
Without  a  landmark,  or  one  friendly  star. 
And  he  that  runs  the  risque  deser^'es  the  fair. 

[Exiti 

SCENE  II.— Pkim's  house. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovely,  and  her  maid  Betty. 

Bet.  Bless  me,  madam  !  Wliy  do  you  fret  and 
tease  yourself  so  f  This  is  giving  them  the  advan-^ 
tage,  with  a  witness. 

Mrs  Love.  Must  I  be  condemned  all  my  life 
to  the  preposterous  humours  of  other  people,  and 
pointed  at  by  every  boy  in  town  ?  (Jh  !  I  could 
tear  my  flesh,  and  curse  tiie  hour  I  was  born — 
Isn't  it  monstrously  ridiculous,  that  they  should 
desire  to  impose  their  quaking  dress  upon  me  at 
these  years .?  When  I  was  a  child,  no  matter 
what  they  made  me  wear;  but  now 

Bet.  1  would  resolve  against  it,  madam  ;  I'd 
see  them  hanged  before  Fd  put  on  the  pinched 
cap  again. 

Mrs  Love.  Then  I  must  never  expect  one  mo- 
ment's ease  :  she  has  rung  such  a  peal  in  my  ears 
already,  that  I  shan't  have  the  right  use  of  theiu 
this  month.     What  can  I  do? 

Bet.  What  can  you  not  do,  if  you  will  but 
give  your  mind  to  it  ?  ]\larry,  madam. 

Mj-s  Love.  What !  and  have  iny  fortune  go  tcT 
build  churches  and  hospitals? 

Bet.  Why,  let  it  go.  If  the  colonel  loves  you, 
as  he  pretends,  he'll  marry  you  without  a  fortune, 
madam ;  and,  I  assure  you,  a  colonel's  lady  is  no 
des|)icable  thing ;  a  colonel's  post  will  maintain 
you  like  a  gentlewoman,  madam. 

J\lrs  Love.  So,  you  would  advise  me  to  givd 
up  my  own  fortune,  and  throw  myself  upon  the 
colonel's  ? 

Bet.  I  would  advise  you  to  make  yourself 
easy,  madam. 

Mrs  Love.  That's  not  the  way,  Fm  sure.  No, 
no,  girl ;  there  arc  certain  ingredients  to  be  min- 
gled with  matrimony,  without  which  I  may  as 
well  cliange  for  the  worse  as  the  better.  When 
the  woman  has  fortune  enough  to  make  the  man 
happy,  if  he  has  either  honour  or  good  manners, 
he'll  make  tier  easy.  Love  makes  but  a  slovenly 
figure  in  a  house,  where  poverty  keeps  the  door, 
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Bet.  And  so  you  resolve  to  die  a  maid,  do  you,  ( 
madam  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Or  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 
the  man  I  love  master  of  my  fortune. 

Bet.  Then  you  don't  like  the  colonel  so  well 
as  I  thought  you  did,  madam,  or  you  would  not 
take  such  a  resolution. 

]\Irs  Love.  It  is  because  1  do  like  hiui,  Betty, 
that  I  do  take  such  a  resolution. 

Bet.  VVJiy,  do  you  expect,  madam,  the  colonel 
can  work  miracles?  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  mar- 
ry you  \\ith  the  consent  of  all  your  iiuardlans? 

J\Irs  Love.  Or  he  must  not  many  me  at  all : 
and  so  I  told  him ;  and  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
jileased  with  the  news.  He  promised  to  set  me 
free;  and  I,  on  that  condition,  promised  to  make 
him  master  of  that  freedom. 

Bet.  Well !  I  have  read  of  enchanted  castles, 
ladies  delivered  from  the  chains  of  maL'ic,  "giants 
killed,  and  monsters  overcome;  so  that  I  shall 
be  the  less  surprised  if  the  colonel  should  con- 
jure you  out  of  the  power  of  your  four  guardi- 
ans ;  if  he  does,  I  am  sure  he  d  eserves  your  for- 
tune. 

ilf/s  Love.    And  shall  have  it,  girl,  if  it  were 


ten  times  as  much — For  I'll  incenuouslv  confess 
to  thee,  that  I  do  like  the  colonel  above  all  the 
men  I  ever  saw  :  there's  something  so  ;an/£e  in  a 
soldier,  a  kind  of  je  ne  s^ai  quoi  air,  that  makes 
them  more  atireeable  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
i'hey  command  regard,  as  who  shall  say.  We  are 
your  di'fendcrs.  We  preserve  your  beauties 
from  the  insults  of  rude  and  unpolished  foes, 
and  ought  to  be  preferred  before  those  lazy,  in- 
dolent mortals,  who,  by  dropping  into  tlieir  fa- 
thers' estates,  set  up  their  coaches,  and  tliink  to 
r;ittle  themselves  into  our  affections. 

Btt.  Nay,  madam,  I  confess  that  the  army  has 
engrossed  all  the  prettiest  fellows — a  laced  coat 
and  a  feather  have  irresistible  charms. 

Mrs  Love.  But  the  colonel  has  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  O  all  ye 
powers  that  favour  happy  lovers,  grant  that  he 
may  b*;  mine  !  Thou  god  of  love,  if  thou  be'st 
aught  but  name,  assist  my  Tainwell ! 

Point  all  thy  darts  to  aid  his  just  design. 
And  make  his  plots  as  prevalent  as  thine. 

{^Ei'eunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  1.— The  Park. 

Enter  Colovzl,  Jine 1 1/  drcst,  three  Footmen  af- 
ter him. 
Col.  So,  now  if  I  can  but  meet  this  beau  ! 
Egad  !  Methinks,  I  cut  a  smart  figure,  and  have 
as  much  of  the  tawdrv  air  as  any  Italian  count 
or   French  marquis  of  them  all.     Sure,  I  shall 

know  this  knight  again Ah  !    Yonder  lie  sits, 

making  love  to  a  mask,  i'faith  !    I'll  walk  up  the 
Mall,  and  come  down  by  him. 

\_Exit  Colonel. 

Scene  draws,  and  discoto'.s  Sir  Philip  upon  a 
bench,  with  a  uoiiian  masked. 

Sir  Phi.  Well,  but,  my  dear,  are  you  really 
constant  to  your  keeper  ? 

Worn.  Yes,  really,  sir.  Hey-day  !  Who  comes 
yonder .''  He  cuts  a  mighty  figure. 

Sir  Phi.  Ha  !  A  stranger,  by  his  equipage 
keeping  so  close  at  his  heels.  He  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  of  quality.  Positi\  ely  French, 
by  his  dancing  air  ! 

Worn.  He  crosses,  as  if  he  meant  to  sit  down 
here. 

Sir  Phi.  He  has  a  mind  to  make  love  to  thee, 
child. 

Enter   Colonel,   and  seats   himself  iipon   the 
bench  by  Sir  Phi  lip. 

Worn.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose,  if  he  dors. 
Sir  Phi.  Are  you  resolved  ti>  be  cruel,  then? 
CW.   You  luusl  be  very  cruel  indeed,  if  you 


can   deny  any  thing  to  so  fine  a  gentleman,  ma- 
dam. \^Pukes  out  his  watch. 

Worn.  I  never  mind  the  outside  of  a  man. 

Col.  And  I'm  afraid  thou  art  no  judge  of  the 
inside. 

Sir  Phi.  I  am  positively  of  your  mind,  sir  ;  for 
creatures  of  her  function  seldom  penetrate  be- 
yond the  pocket. 

Worn.  Creatures  of  youF  composition,  have,  in- 
deed, generally  more  in  their  pockets,  than  in 
their  heads.  [Aside. 

Sir  Phi.  Pray,  what  says  your  watch  ?  mine  is 
down.  [Pultinti  out  his  2catch. 

Col.  I  want  thirty-six  minutes  of  twelve,  sir. 
\^Puts  up  his  watch,  and  takes  out  his  snuff"- 
box. 

Sir  Phi.  INIay  I  presume,  sir? 

Col.  Sir,  you  honour  me. 

[Prcscntinft  the  box. 

Sir  Phi.  He  speaks  cood  Knglish — though  he 
must  be  a  foreigner. — [yJ.siV/f.] — This  snuff  is  ex- 
tremely good — and  the  box  prodigious  fine  ;  the 
work  is  French,  I  presume,  sir  ? 

Col.  I  bought  it  in  Paris,  sir — I  do  think  the 
workmanship  pretty  neat. 

Sir  Phi.  Neat!  'tis  exquisitely  fine,  sir.  Pray, 
sir,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  inqiiiriuL' — What 
country  is  so  happy  to  claim  the  birlh  of  the 
finest  gentleman  in  the  uni\  erse  ?  France,  I  pre- 
sume ? 

Col.  Then  you  don't  tiiink  me  an  Englishman  ? 

Sir  Phi.  No,  upon  my  soul,  don't  I. 

Col.  I'm  sorry  for'u 
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Sir  Phi.  Impossible,  you  should  wish  to  be  an 
Englishman  !  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  island  could 
not  produce  a  person  of  such  alertness. 

Col.  As  this  mirror  shews  you,  sir. 
[Puts  up  a  pocket  glass  to  Sir  Pur  lip's  /Jiff. 

Worn.  Coxcombs  !  I'm  sick  to  hear  them 
praise  one  another.  One  seldom  gets  any  thiui:; 
by  such  animals  ;  not  even  a  dinner,  unless  one 
can  dine  upon  soup  and  celery. 

Sir  Phi.  O  Gad,  sir  ?  Will  you  leave  us,  ma- 
dam }  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exit  Woman. 

Col.  She  tears  'twill  be  only  losing  time  to  stay 
here,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  know  not  how  to  distinguisli 
you,  sir  ;  but  your  mien  and  address  speak  you 
right  honourable. 

Sir  Phi.  Thus,  great  souls  judge  of  others  by 
themselves — I  am  only  adorned  with  knighthood, 
that's  all,  I  assure  you,  sir ;  my  name  is  sir  Piiilip 
JModelove. 

Col.  Of  French  extraction  ? 

Sir  Phi.  My  father  was  French. 

Col.  One  may  plainly  perceive  it — There  is  a 
certain  gaiety  peculiar  to  my  nation  (for  I  will 
own  myself  a  Frenchman)  whicii  distinguishes  us 
every  where — A  person  of  your  figure  would  be 
a  vast  addition  to  a  coronet. 

Sir  Phi.  I  must  own  I  had  the  offer  of  a 
barony  about  five  years  ago  ;  but  I  abhorred 
the  fatigue  which  must  have  attended  it.  I 
could  never  yet  bring  myself  to  join  with  either 
party. 

Col.  You  are  perfectly  in  the  right.  Sir  Philip 
— a  fine  person  should  not  embark  himself  in  the 
slovenly  concern  of  politics  :  dress  and  pleasure 
are  objects  proper  for  the  soul  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man. 

Sir  Phi.  And  love — 

Col.  Oh !  that's  included  under  the  article  of 
pleasure. 

Sir  Phi.  Parbleu  il  est  un  homme  d'esprit !  I 
must  embrace  you — [Rise  and  emhrace.l — Your 
sentiments  are  so  agreeable  to  mine,  that  we 
appear  to  have  but  one  soul,  for  our  ideas  and 
conceptions  are  the  same. 

Col.  I  should  be  sorry  for  that.  [.i4)./(/t'.] — You 
do  me  t<io  much  honour,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  Phi.  Your  vivacity  and  jantee  mien  assu- 
red me,  at  first  sight,  there  was  nothing  of  this 
foggy  island  in  your  composition.  May  I  crave 
your  name,  sir.? 

Col.  My  name  is  La  Fainwell,  sir,  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

Sir  Phi.  The  La  Fainwells  are  French,  I 
know  ;  though  the  name  is  become  very  numer- 
ous in  Great-Britain  of  late  years — I  was  sure 
you  was  French  the  moment  I  laid  my  eyes  upon 
you  ;  I  could  not  come  into  the  supposition  of 
your  being  an  Englishman  :  this  island  produces 
few  sueli  ornaments. 

Col.  Pardon  me,  sir  Philip  ;  this  island  has  two 
things  superior  to  all  nations  under  tiic  sun. 

Sir  Phi.  Ah  !  what  are  they  ? 


Col.  The  ladies,  and  the  laws. 

Sir  Phi.  Tiie  laws,  indeed,  do  claim  a  pre- 
ference of  other  nations — but,  by  my  soul,  there 
are  fine  women  every  where. — I  must  own  I  have 
felt  their  power  in  all  countries. 

Col.  There  are  some  finished  beauties,  I  con- 
fess, in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  nay,  even  in 
Holland,  mais  elles  sont  bien  rare  :  butles  belles 
Angloises  !  Oh,  sir  Philip,  where  find  we  such 
women  !  such  symmetry  of  shape  !  such  ele- 
gance of  dress  !  such  regularity  of  features  ! 
such  sweetness  of  temper !  sucli  commanding 
eyes  !  and  such  bewitching  smiles ! 

Sir  Phi.  Ah  !  parbleu  vous  etes  attrape. 

Col.  Non,  je  vous  assure.  Chevalier. — But  I 
declare  there  is  no  amusement  so  agreeable  to 
my  gotit  as  the  conversation  of  a  fine  wo- 
man.  1  could    never  be    prevailed  upon  to 

enter  into  what  the  vulgar  call  the  pleasure  of 
the  bottle. 

Sir  Phi.  My  own  taste,  positivement. — A  ball, 
or  a  masquerade,  is  certainly  preferable  to  all 
the  productions  of  the  vineyard. 

Col.  Infinitely  !  I  hope  the  people  of  quality 
in  England  will  support  that  branch  of  pleasure 
which  was  imported  with  the  peace,  and  since 
naturalized  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Heidegger. 

Sir  Phi.  The  ladies  assure  me  it  will  become 
part  of  the  constitution — upon  which  I  subscrib- 
ed a  hundred  guineas — It  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  at  least  to  the  company  of 
surgeons;  and  the  city  in  general. 

Col.  Ha,  ha  !  it  may  help  to  ennoble  the  blood 
of  the  city.     Are  you  married,  sir  Philip  ? 

Sir  Plii.  No ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  shall 
enter  into  that  honourable  state  :  I  have  an  ab' 
solute  tendre  for  the  whole  sex. 

Col.  That's  more  than  they  have  for  you,  I 
dare  swear.  [Aside. 

Sir  Phi.  And  I  have  the  honour  to  be  very 
well  with  the  ladies,  I  can  assure  you,  sir;  and  I 
won't  afiront  a  million  of  fine  women  to  make 
one  happy. 

Col.  Nay,  marriage  is  reducing  a  man's  taste 
to  a  kind  of  half  pleasure :  but  then  it  carries 
the  blessings  of  peace  along  with  it;  one  goes 
to  sleep  without  fear,  and  wakes  without  pain. 

Sir  Phi.  There's  something  of  that  in't  ;  a 
wife  is  a  very  good  dish  lor  an  English  stomach, 
— but  gross  feeding  for  nicer  palates,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Col.  1  find  I  was  very  much  mistaken — 1  im- 
agined you  had  been  married  to  that  young  lady, 
wlioni  i  saw  in  the  chariot  with  you  this  morn- 
ing in  Grace-church-Strcet. 

Sir  Phi.  Who,  Nancy  Lovely?  I  am  a  piece 
of  a  guardian  to  that  lady  :  you  nnist  know,  her 
lather,  I  thank  Inm,  joined  mo  with  three  of  the 
most  preposterous  old  fellows — that,  upon  my 
soul,  I  am  in  pain  for  the  poor  girl :— — she 
nuist  certainly  lead  apes,  as  the  saving  is;  ha, 
ha! 

Col.  That's  pity,  sir  Philip.    If  the  lady  would 
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give  me  leave,  I  would  endeavour  to  avert  that 
curse. 

Sir  Phi.  As  to  the  lady,  she'd  pladly  be  rid 
of  lis  at  any  rate,  I  believe  ;  but  here's  the  mis- 
chief !  he  who  marries  Miss  J.ovely,  must  have 
the  consent  of  us  all  four — or  not  a  penny  of 
licr  portion. — For  my  part,  I  shall  never  approve 
of  any  but  a  man  of  figure, — and  the  rest  are 
not  (inly  averse  to  clcanhness,  but  have  each  a 
peculiar  taste  to  pratifv.-— I'Dr  my  part,  I  declare 
J  would  prefer  you  to  all  the  men  I  ever  saw. 

Col.  And  I  her  to  all  women — 

iVr  P/n.  I  assure  you,  iMr  Fainwell,  I  am  for 
marrvins;  her  ;  for  I  hate  tiic  trouble  of  a  i^uardi- 
an,  especially  among  such  wretches  ;  but  resolve 
never  to  -.uiree  to  the  choice  of  any  one  of  them, 
— and  I  fancy  they'll  be  even  witii  me,  for  they 
never  came  into  any  proposal  of  mine  yet. 

Col.  I  wish  1  had  your  leave  to  try  them,  sir 
Philip. 

Sir  Phi.  With  all  my  soul,  sir;  I  can  refuse  a 
person  of  yf)ur  appearance  nothing. 

Col.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  ol)ligcd  to  you. 

Sir  Phi.  Rut  tlo  vou  reidly  like  matrinujny  ? 

Col.  I  believe  I  could  with  that  lady. 

Sir  Phi.  1  he  only  point  in  which  we  dilTer — 
But  you  are  master  of  so  many  qualific;itions, 
that  1  can  excuse  one  fault ;  for  1  must  think  it 
a  fault  in  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  that  you  are 
such,  I'll  give  it  under  my  hand. 

Col.  I  wish  you'd  give  me  your  consent  to  mar- 
ry Mrs  Lovely  under  your  hand,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  Phi.  I'll  do't,  if  you'll  step  into  St  .lames's 
CotVee-house,  where  we  may  have  pen  and  ink — 
though  I  can't  foresee  what  advantage  my  con- 
sent will  be  to  you,  without  you  could  fnid  a  way 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  guardians.  But  I'll  intro- 
duce vou,  however  :  she  is  now  at  a  (Quaker's, 
where  I  carried  her  this  morning,  when  you  saw 
\is  in  (iracechurch-Street. — I  assure  vou  she  has 
an  odd  ragout  of  guardians,  as  you  will  find  when 
you  hear  the  characters,  which  I'll  endeavour  to 
give  you  as  we  go  along. — Iley  !  Pierre,  Jaque, 
Reiino — where  arc  you  all,  scoundrels? Or- 
der the  chariots  to  St  James's  Colfce-house. 

Col.  Le  Noir,  la  Brun,  la  Blanc. iMorblcu, 

ou  sont  ces  coquins  la  ?    Allons,  Monsieur  le  Che- 
» alier. 

Sir  Phi.  Ah  !  Pardonnez  moi,  monsieur. 

Col.  Not  one  step,  upon  my  soul,  sir  I'hilip. 

Sir  Phi.  The  best  bred  man  in  Europe,  posi- 
tively !  lExtunt. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  Ob.\diaii  Prim's 
house. 

Enter  Mns  Lovely,  followed  by  Mrs  Prim. 

jlirs  Prim.  Then,  thnu  wilt  not  obey  me?  and 
viiou  dost  really  think   those  fallals  become  thee? 
Mm  Lore.  I  do,  indeed. 
l^lrs  Pritiu.  Now  will  I  be  judged  by  all  sober 


people,  if  I  don't  look  more  like  a  modest  woman 
than  thou  dost,  Anne. 

iilrs  Jjyvc.  More  like  a  hypocrite  you  mean, 
Mrs  Prim. 

Mrs  Prini.  Ah  !  Anne,  Anne,  that  wicked  Phi- 
lip Modelove  will  undo  thee — Satan  so  fills  thy 
heart  with  pride,  during  the  three  months  of  his 
guardianship,  that  thou  becomest  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  upright. 

Mrs  Lore.  Pray,  who  are  they  ?  Are  the  pinch- 
ed cap  and  formal  hood  the  emblems  of  sancti- 
ty ?  Does  y')ur  \  irtuc  consist  in  your  dress,  Mrs 
Prim  ? 

il/zs  Print.  It  doth  not  consist  in  cut  hair, 
spotted  face,  and  a  bare  neck. — Oh  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  generation  !  The  primitive  women 
knew  not  tho  abomination  of  hooped  petticoats. 

Mrs  IjOVC.  No  ;  nor  the  abomination  of  cant 
neither.  Don't  tell  me,  INIrs  Prim,  don't.  I  know 
yon  liave  as  nmch  pride,  vanity,  self-conceit,  and 
ambition  among  you,  couched  under  that  formal 
habit,  and  sanctified  countenance,  as  the  proudest 
of  us  all ;  but  tlie  world  begins  to  sec  your  pru- 
dery. 

Mrs  Prim.  Prudery  !  What !  do  they  invent 
new  words  as  well  as  new  fashions  ?  Ah  !  poor 
fantastic  age,  I  pity  thee — Poor  deluded  Anne, 
which  dost  thou  think  most  resembles  the  saint, 
and  which  the  sinner,  thy  dress  or  mine  ?  Thy 
naked  bosom  allureth  the  eye  of  the  by-stander, 
— encoiu-ageth  the  frailty  ol'  human-nature — and 
corrupteth  the  soul  with  evil  longings. 

JMrs  Lore.  And,  pray,  who  corrupted  your  son 
Tobias  with  evil  longings?  Your  maid  Tabitha 
wore  a  handkercluef,  and  yet  he  made  the  saint 
a  sinner. 

JMrs  Prim.  Well,  well,  spit  tliy  malice.  I  con- 
fess Satan  did  buffet  my  sou  Tobias,  and  my  ser- 
vant Tabitha  :  the  evil  spirit  was  at  that  time  too 
strong,  and  they  both  became  subject  to  its  work- 
ings, not  from  any  outward  provocation,  but  from 
an  inward  call :  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  fashions,  nor  did  his  eyes  take  in 
the  drunkenness  of  beauty. 

il//.v  Love.  No  !  that's  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Airs  Prim.  Tabitha  is  one  of  the  faithful ;  he 
fell  not  with  a  stranger. 

Mrs  Love.  So  !  'I'hen  you  hold  wencliing  no 
crime,  provided  it  be  within  the  pale  of  your  own 
tribe.' You  are  an  excellent  casuist,  truly ! 

Enter  OnADrAii  Prim. 

Oba.  Prim.  Not  stripped  of  thy  vanity  yet, 
Anne  ! — Why  dost  thou  not  make  her  put  it  off, 
Sarah  ? 

Mrs  Prim.  She  will  not  do  it. 

Olxi.  Prim.  \'erily,  thy  naked  breast  troubleth 
my  outward  man;  I  pray  thee  hide  them.  Anno 
put  on  an  handkerchief,  Anne  EoAcly. 

Mrs  Love.  I  hate  handkerchiefs  when  'tis  not 
cold  weather,  Mr  I'rini. 

Mrs  Prim.  I  liiue  seen  tlicc  wear  ci  handkcft 
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chief,  nay,  and  a  mask  to  boot,  in  the  middle  of 
July. 

Mrs  Love.  Ay ;  to  keep  the  sun  from  scorcli- 
ing  me. 

Oba.  Prim.  If  thou  couldst  not  bear  the  sun- 
beams, how  dost  thou  think  man  can  bear  thy 
beams  ?  Those  breasts  inflame  desire ;  let  them 
be  hid,  I  say. 

Airs  Love.  Let  me  be  quiet,  I  say.  Must  I  be 
tormented  thus  for  ever  ?  Sure  no  woman's  con- 
dition ever  equalled  mine  !  Foppery,  folly,  ava- 
rice, and  hypocrisy,  are,  by  turns,  my  constant 
companions — and  I  must  vary  shapes  as  often  as 
a  player — I  cannot  think  my  father  meant  this 
tyranny  !  No,  you  usurp  an  authority  which  he 
never  intended  you  should  take. 

Obd.  Prim.  Hark  thee ;  dost  thou  call  good 
counsel  tyranny?  Do  I,  or  my  wife,  tyrannize, 
when  we  desire  thee,  in  all  love,  to  put  off  thy 
tempting  attire,  and  veil  thy  provokers  to  sin  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Deliver  me,  good  Heaven  !  or  I 
shall  go  distracted.  \_Walks  about. 

Mrs,  Prim.  So  !  now  thy  pinners  are  tost,  and 
thy  breasts  pulled  up  !  Verily,  they  were  seen 
enough  before.  Fy  upon  the  filthy  tailor  who 
made  thy  stays  ! 

Mrs  Love.  I  wish  I  were  in  my  grave !  Kill 
me  rather  than  treat  me  thus. 

Oba.  Prim.  Kill  thee  !  ha,  ha  !  thou  thinkest 
thou  art  acting  some  lewd  play,  sure  ! — kill  thee ! 
Art  thou  prepared  for  death,  Anne  L')vely  ?  No, 
no ;  thou  wouldst  rather  have  a  husband,  Anne — 
Thou  wantest  a  gilt  coach,  with  six  lazy  fellows 
behind,  to  flaunt  it  in  the  ring  of  vanity,  among 
the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  land,  who  pamper 
themselves  with  the  fatness  thereof;  but  I  will 
take  care  that  none  shall  squander  away  thy  fa- 
ther's estate ;  thou  shalt  marry  none  such,  Anne. 

Mrs  Love.  Would  you  marry  me  to  one  of 
your  own  canting  sect  ? 

Oba.  Prim.  Yea,  verily  ;  no  one  else  shall  ever 
get  my  consent,  I  do  assure  thee,  Anne. 

Mrs  Love.  And,  I  do  assure  thee,  Obadiah, 
that  I  will  as  soon  turn  Papist,  and  die  in  a  con- 
vent, 

Mrs  Prim.  Oh,  wickedness  ! 

Mrs  Love.  Oh,  stupidity  ! 

Oba.  Prim.  Oh,  blindness  of  heart ! 

Mrs  Love.  Thou  blinder  of  the  world,  don't 
provoke  me — lest  I  betray  your  sanctity,  and 
leave  your  wife  to  judge  of  your  purity  : — What 
were  the  emotions  of  your  spirit — when  you 
squeezed  Mary  by  the  hand  last  night  in  the  pan- 
try— when  she  told  you,  you  bussed  so  filthily  ? 
Ah  !  you  had  no  aversion  to  naked  bosoms,  when 
you  begged  her  to  shew  you  a  little,  little,  little 
bit  of  her  delicious  hubby  -.—don't  you  remember 
those  words,  Mr  Prim  ? 

Mrs  Prim.  What  does  she  say,  Obadiah? 

Ob.  Prim.  She  talketh  tuiintelligibjy,  Sarah. 
Which  way  did  she  hear  this?    This  should  not 


have  reached  the  ears  of  the  wicked  ones : — veri- 
ly, it  troubleth  me.  [Aside. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Philip  Modelove,  whom  they  call  sir  Phi- 
lip, is  below,  and  such  another  with  him ;  shall  I 
send  them  up  ? 

Oba.  Prim.  Yea.  [Exit: 

Enter  Sir  Philip  and  Colonel. 

Sir  Phi.  How  dost  thou  do,  friend  Prim  ? 
Odso  !  my  she-friend  here,  too  !  What,  are  you 
documenting  Miss  Nancy?  Reading  her  a  lecture 
upon  the  pinched  coif,  I  warrant  ye  ! 

Mrs  Prim.  I  am  sure  thou  didst  never  read 
her  any  lecture  that  was  good.  My  flesh  riseth 
so  at  these  wicked  ones,  that  prudence  adviseth 
me  to  withdraw  from  tbeir  sight.  [Exit. 

Col.  Oh  !  that  I  could  find  means  to  speak 
with  her !  How  charming  she  appears  !  I  wish  I 
could  get  this  letter  into  her  hand.  [Aside. 

Sir  Phi.  Well,  Miss  Cockey,  I  hope  thou  hast 
got  the  better  of  them. 

Mrs  Love.  The  difficulties  of  my  life  are  not 
to  be  surmounted,  sir  Philip. 1  hate  the  im- 
pertinence of  him,  as  much  as  the  stupidity  of  the 
other.  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Verily,  Philip,  thou  wilt  spoil  this 
maiden. 

Sir  Phi.  I  find  we  still  differ  in  opinion ;  but 
that  we  may  none  of  us  spoil  her,  prithee.  Prim, 
let  us  consent  to  marry  her. — I  have  sent  for  our 
brother  guardians  to  meet  me  here  about  this  ve- 
ry thing — Madam,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  re- 
commend a  husband  to  you  ?  Here's  a  gentle- 
man, whom,  in  my  mind,  you  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to. 

[Preseyits  the  Colonel  to  her,  she  looks  an- 
other way. 

Mrs  Love.  Heaven  deliver  me  from  the  for- 
mal, and  the  fantastic  fool  ! 

Col.  A  line  woman a  fine  horse,  and  fine 

equipage,  are  the  finest  things  in  the  universe : 
and  if  I  am  so  happy  to  possess  you,  madam,  I 
shall  become  the  envy  of  mankind,  as  much  as 
you  outshine  your  whole  sex. 

[As  he  takes  her  hand  to  kiss  it,  he  enden- 
voitrs  to  put  a  letter  into  it ;  she  lets  it 
drop — Prim  takes  it  up. 

Mrs  Love.  I  have  no  ambitiou  to  appear  con- 
spicuously ridiculous,  sir.        [Turning  from  him. 

Col.  So  fail  the  hopes  of  Faiuwcll. 

Mrs  Love.  Ha!  Fainwell!  'Tishe!  What  have 
I  done  ?  Prim  has  the  letter,  and  it  will  be  dis- 
co\ei'cd  !  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Friend,  I  know  not  thy  name,  so 
cannot  call  thee  by  it;  but  thou  secst  thy  letter 
is  unwelcome  to  the  maiden;  she  will  not  read  it. 

Mrs  Love.  Nor  shall  you ;  [Siuttches  the  let- 
ter,] I'll  tear  it  in  a  thou'»and  pieces,  tmd  scattop 
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it,  as  I  will  the  hopes  of  all  those  that  any  of  you 
shall  rt'cuinineiui  to  lue.  [Tears  Llie  Ictlti-. 

Sir  F/iil.  Ha!   Riijlit  woman,  faith  ! 

Co/.  I-Acellent  woman  !  [Aside 

Olm.  I'riin.  Friend,  thy  garb  savoureth  too 
roncli  of  ttie  vanity  of  thu  a^e  for  my  approba- 
tion ;  nothini;  that  rcsembleth  Philip  Mudelovc 
shall  I  love  ;  mark  that therefore,  friend  Phi- 
lip, bring  uo  more  of  tiiy  own  apes  under  my 
roof. 

air  Phi.  I  am  so  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  mon- 
sters of  thy  breed,  that  I  siiall  bring  none  of  them, 
1  am  sure. 

Col.  I  am  likely  to  have  a  pretty  task  by  that 
time  1  have  gone  through  them  all ;  but  she's  a 
city  worth  taking ;  and,  'egad  !  Pll  carry  on  the 
sie'jie  :  if  I  can  bul  blow  up  the  outworks,  I  fancy 
I  ;uu  pretty  secure  of  the  town.  [Aude. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Toby  Periwinkle  and  Thomas  Tradelove 
demand  to  see  thee.  [To  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  Phi.  Bid  tlicm  come  up. 

J\Irs  Love.  Deliver  me  from  such  an  inunda- 
tion of  noise  and  nonsense.  Uh,  Fainwell  ! 
whatever  thy  contrivance  be,  prosper  it  Hea- 
ven— but,  oh  !  I  fear  thou  never  canst  redeem 
me  ! 

Sir  Phil.  Sic  Iraiisit  gloria  mundi. 

Enter  Mr  Periwinkle  and  Tradelove. 

These  are  my  brother  guardians,  Mr  Fainwell'; 
prithee,  observe  the  creatures.        [Aside  to  Col. 

Trade.  Well,  sir  Philip,  I  obey  your  sum- 
mons. 

Per.  Pray,  what  have  you  to  offer  for  the  good 
of  Mrs  Lovely,  sir  Philip  ? 

Sir.  Phi.  First,  I  .desire  to  know  what  you  in- 
tend to  do  with  that  lady  ?  Must  she  be  sent  to 
the  Indies  for  a  venture — or  live  an  old  maid, 
and  then  be  entered  amongst  your  curiosities, 
and  shewn  for  a  monster,  Mr  Periwinkle? 

Col.  Humph,  curiosities  ;  that  must  be  the  vir- 
tuoso. [Aside. 

Per.  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  her.? 

Sir  Phi.  I  would  recommend  this  gentleman 
to  her  for  a  husband,  sir — a  person,  wlxjm  I 
have  picked  out  from  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind. 

Oba.  prim,  I  would  advise  thee  to  shuffle  him 


again  with  the  rest  of  mankind  :  for  I  like  liim 

not. 

Col.  Pray,  sir,  without  offence  to  your  forma- 
lity, what  may  be  your  objections? 

Oba.   Prim.    Thy   person ;    thy  manners ;  thy 

dress  ;    thy  acquaintance  ; thy   every    thing, 

friend. 

Sir  Phi.  You  are  most  particularly  obliging, 
frit-nd,  .ha,  ha  ! 

Trade.  What  business  do  you  follow,  pray, 
sir  ? 

Col.  Humph!  by  that  question  he  must  be  the 
broker.  [Aside.]  Business,  sir  !  the  business  of  a 
gentleman. 

Trade.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  you  dress 
fme,  feed  high,  lie  with  every  woman  you  like, 
and  pay  your  surgeon's  bill  better  thiui  your  tai- 
lor's, or  your  butcher's. 

Col.  The  court  is  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for 
your  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Trade.  The  court,  sir  !  W  hat  would  the  court 
do  without  us  citizens? 

Sir  Phi.  \\  ithout  your  wives  and  daughters, 
you  mean,  Mr  Tradelove? 

Per.  Have  you  ever  travelled,  sir  ? 

Col.  That  (|uestion  must  not  be  answered  now 
In  books  I  have,  sir. 

Per.  In  books  !  That's  fine  travelling,  indeed  I 

Sir  Philip,  when  you  present  a  person  I  like, 

he  shall  have  my  consent  to  marry  Mrs  Lovely ; 
till  then,  your  servant.  [E.ii/. 

Col.  I'll  make  you  like  me  before  I  have 
done  with  you,  or  1  am  mistaken. 

[Aside. 

Trade.  And  when  you  can  convince  me  that  a 
beau  is  more  useful  to  my  country  than  a  mer- 
chant, you  shall  have  mme ;  till  then,  you  must 
excuse  me.  [Exit, 

Col.  So  much  for  trade — I'll  fit  you,  too. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Phi.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  very  inhuman 
treatment,  as  to  the  lady,  Mr  Prim. 

Oba.  Prim.  Thy  opinion  and  mine  happen  to 
differ  as  much  as  our  occupations,  friend  ;  busi- 
ness rcqiiircth  my  presence,  and  folly  thine  ;  and 
so  I  must  bid  thee  farewell.  [Exit. 

Sir  Phi.  Here's  breeding  for  you,  Mr  Feign- 
well  !  Gad  take  ine, 

Half  my  estate  I'd  give  to  see  them  bit. 
Col.  I  hope  to  bite  you  all,  if  my  plot  hit. 

[^Exeunt, 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Tavern. 

Sackbut  and  the  Colonel,  in  an  Egyptian  dress. 

Sack.  A  lucky  beginning,  colonel you  have 

got  tlie  old  beau's  consent. 

Col.  Ay,  he's  a  reasonable  creature ;  but  the 
other  three  will  require  some  pains. — Shall  I  pass 
upon  him,  think  you  ?  'Egad,  in  my  mind,  I  look 
as  antique  as  if  I  had  been  preserved  in  the  ark. 

Sack,  Pass  upon  him  !  ay,  ay,  as-  roundly  as 
white  wine  dash'd  with  sack  does  for  mountain 
and  sherry,  if  you  have  assurance  enough • 

Col.  I  have  no  apprehension  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  assurance  is  the  cockade  of  a  soldier. 

Sack.  Ay,  but  the  assurance  of  a  soldier  dif- 
fers much  from  that  of  a  traveller. — Can  you  lie 
with  a  good  grace  ? 

Col.  As  heartily,  when  my  mistress  is  the 
prize,  as  I  would  meet  the  foe,  when  my  country 
called,  and  king  commanded ;  so  don't  you  fear 
that  part :  if  he  don't  know  me  again,  I  am  safe 
— I  hope  he'll  come. 

Sack.  I  wish  all  my  debts  would  come  as  sure. 
I  told  him  you  had  been  a  great  traveller,  had 
many  valuable  curiosities,  and  was  a  person  of  a 
most  singular  taste.  He  seemed  transported,  and 
begged  me  to  keep  you  till  he  came. 

Col.  Ay,  ay ;  he  need  not  fear  my  running 
away. — Let's  have  a  bottle  of  sack,  landlord;  our 
ancestors  drank  sack. 

Sack.  You  shall  have  it. 

Col.  And  whereabouts  is  the  trap-door  you 
mentioned .'' 

Sack.  There's  the  conveyance,  sir.  [Exit. 

Col.  Now,  if  I  should  cheat  all  these  roguish 
guardians,  and  carry  olV  my  mistress  in  triumph, 
it  would  lie  what  the  French  call  a  grand  coup 
d^eclat — Odso  !  here  comes  Periwinkle. 


Ah  !  Deuce  take  this  beard  ;  pray  Jupiter  it  does 
not  give  me  the  slip,  and  spoil  all ! 

Enter  Sackbut  uith  wine,   and  Periwinkle 
J'ol  lowing. 

Sack.  Sir,  this  gentleman,  -learing  you  have 
been  a  great  traveller,  and  a  person  of  tine  spe- 
culation, begs  leave  to  take  a  glass  with  you ;  he 
is  a  man  of  a  curious  taste  himself. 

Col.  The  gentleman  has  it  in  his  face  and 
garb Sir,  you  are  welcome. 

Per.  Sir,  1  honour  a  traveller,  and  men  of 
your  inquiring  disposition;  the  oddness  of  your 
iiahit  pleases  me  exceedingly  ;  'tis  very  antique  ; 
and  for  that  I  like  it. 

Col.  'Tis  very  antique,  sir; — this  habit  once 
belonged  to  the  famous  Claudius  Ptolemeus,  who 
lived  m  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirly-Hve. 

Sack.  If  he  keeps  up  to  the  sample,  he  shaft 
lie  with  the  devil  for  a  bean-stack,  and  win  it, 
^vevy  straw.  [Aside. 


Per.  A  hundred  and  thirty-five  !  whv,  that's 
prodigious,  now  !— Well,  certainly  'tis  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  a  traveller. 

Col.  For  my  part,  I  value  none  of  the  modem 
fashions  a  fig-leaf. 

Per.  No  more  don't  I,  sir ;  I  had  rather  be 
the  jest  of  a  fool,   than   his  favourite. — I  ana 

laughed  at  here  for  my  singularity This  coat, 

you  must  know,  sir,  was  formerly  worn  by  that 
ingenious  and  very  learned  person,  Mr  John 
Tradescant,  of  Lambeth. 

Col.  John  Tradescant !  Let  me  embrace  you, 
sir — John  Tradescant  was  my  uncle  by  my  mo- 
ther's side ;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
do  his  memory  ;  he  was  a  very  curious  man,  in- 
deed. 

Per.  Your  uncle,  sir ! Nay,  then,  'tis  no 

wonder  that   your  taste  is  so  refined  ;  why,  you 

have  it  in  your  blood. My  humble  service  to 

you,  sir ;  to  the  immortal  memory  of  John 
Tradescant,  your  never-to-be-forgotten  uncle  ! 

[Drinks. 

Col.  Give  me  a  glass,  landlord. 

Per.  1  find  you  are  primitive,  even  in  your 
wine;  Canary  was  the  drink  of  our  wise  fore- 
tathers ;  'tis  balsamic,  and  saves  the  charge  of 
apothecaries'  cordials— Oh,  that  I  had  lived  in 
your  uncle's  days  !  or  rather,  that  he  were  now 
alive  ! — Oh,  how  proud  he'd  be  of  such  a  ne- 
phew ! 

Sack.  Oh,  pox  !  that  would  have  spoil'd  the 
jest.  [Aside. 

Per.  A  person  of  your  curiosity  must  have 
collected  many  rarities. 

Col.  I  have  some,  sir,  which  are  not  yet  come 
ashore;  as,  an  Egyptian  idol. 

Per,  Pray,  what  may  that  be  ? 

Col.  It  is,  sir,  a  kind  of  ape,  which  they  for- 
merly worshipped  in  that  country;  I  took  it  from 
the  breast  of  a  female  inuminv. 

Per.  Ha,  ha  !  our  women  retain  part  of  their 
idolatry  to  this  day  ;  for  many  an  ape  lies  upon 
a  lady's  bosom  :  ha,  ha  ! 

Sack.  A  smart  old  thief.  [Aside. 

Col.  Two  tusks  of  an  hippopotamus,  two  pair 
of  Chinese  nut-crackers,  ami  one  E^vptian  mum- 
my. 

Per.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  never  a  croco- 
dile ? 

CW.  Humph  ! — The  boatswain  brought  one 
with  a  design  to  shew  it;  but  touching  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  h.caring  it  was  no  rarity  in  England, 
he  sold  it  to  a  Dutch  poet. 

Sack.  The  devil's  in  that  nation,  it  rivals  us  In 
every  thing  ! 

Per,  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
seen  a  living  crocodile. 

Col.  My  genius  led  me  to  things  more  worthy 
of  regard Sir,  I  have  seen  the  utmost  limits 
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of  this  f^lobular  world  ;  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise 
and  set ;  know  in  what  degree  of  heat  he  is  at 
noon,  to  tlie  breadth  of  a  hair  ;  and  wliat  quan- 
tity of  combustibles  he  burns  in  a  day  ;  and  how 
much  of  it  turns  to  ashes,  and  how  much  to  cin- 
ders. 

Per.  To  cinders  !  You  amaze  me,  sir  !  I  never 
heard  that  the  sun  consumed  any  thing. Des- 
cartes tells  us 

Col.  Descartes,  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. — 1  tell  you,  sir,  that  nature  admits  of  an 
annual  decay,  though  imperceptible  to  vulgar 
eyes. — Sometimes  his  rays  destroy  below,  some- 
times above. You  have  heard  of  blazing  co- 
mets, I  suppose  ? 

Per.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  remember  to  have  seen  one ; 
and  our  astrologers  tell  us  of  another  which  will 
happen  very  quickly. 

Col.  Those  comets  are  little  islands  bordering 
on  the  sun,  which,  at  certain  times,  are  set  on  fire 
by  that  luminous  body's  moving  over  them  per- 
pendicular, which  will  one  day  occasion  a  gene- 
ral conflagration. 

Sack.  One  need  not  scruple  the  colonel's  ca- 
pacity, faith!  [Aside. 

Per.  This  is  marvellous  strange  !  These  cin- 
ders arc  what  I  never  read  of  in  any  of  our 
learned  dissertations. 

Col.  I  don't  know  how  the  devil  you  should. 

[Aside. 

Sack.  He  has  it  at  his  finger's  ends;  one  would 
swear  he  had  learned  to  lie  at  school,  he  does  it 
so  cleverly.  [Aside. 

Per.  Well  !  you  travellers  see  strange  things  ! 
Pray,  sir,  have  you  any  of  those  cinders  ? 

Col.  I  have,  among  my  other  curiosities. 

Per.  Oh,  what  have  I  lost  for  want  of  travel- 
ling ! — Pray,  what  have  you  else  ? 

Col.  Several  things  worth  your  attention. — I 
have  a  mutf  made  of  the  feathers  of  those  geese 
that  saved  the  Roman  Capitol. 

Per.  Is't  possible  ! 

Sack.  Yes,  if  you  are  such  a  gander  as  to  be- 
lieve him.  [Aside. 

Col.  I  have  an  Indian  leaf,  which,  open,  will 
cover  an  acre  of  land,  yet  folds  up  ni  so  little  a 
compass,  you  n)iiy  put  it  into  your  snuil-box. 

Suck,  liumph  !  That's  a  thunderer  !       [Aside. 

Per.  Anuizing  ! 

Col.  Ah!  mine  is  but  a  little  one;  I  have 
seen  some  of  them  that  would  cover  one  of  the 
Caribbee  Islands. 

Per.  Well,  if  I  don't  travel  before  I  die,  I 

shan't  rest  in  my  grave Pr'»y>  vvhat  do  the 

Indians  with  them  ? 

Col.  Sir,  they  use  them  in  their  wars  for  tents; 
the  old  women  for  riding-hoods,  the  young  for 
fans  and  umbrellas. 

Sack.  He  has  a  fruitful  invention  !         [Aside. 

Per.  I  adroire  oyr  East  India  Company  ijn- 


ports  none  of  them  ;  they  would  certainly  find 
their  account  in  them. 

Col.    Right;    if  they  could    find   the   leaves. 

[Aiidc] Look  ye,  sir,  do  you  sec  this  little 

phial  ? 

Per.  Pray  you,  what  is  it  ? 

Col.  This  is  called  Poluflosboio. 

Per.  Poluflosboio  ! It  has   a   rumbling 

sound. 

Col.  Right,  sir ;  it  proceeds  from  a  rumbling 

nature. This  water  was  part  of  those  waves 

which  bore  Cleopatra's  vessel  when  she  sailed  to 
meet  Antony. 

Per.  Well,  of  all  tliat  ever  travelled,  none  had 
a  taste  like  you  ! 

Col.  But  here's  the  wonder  of  the  world. — 
This,  sir,  is  called  Zona,  or  INIoros  Musphonon ; 
the  virtues  of  this  are  inestimable. 

Per.  Moros  Musphonon  !  What,  in  the  name 
of  wisdom,  can  that  be  ?  To  me  it  seems  a  plain 
belt. 

Col.  This  girdle  has  carried  me  all  the  world 
over. 

Per.  You  have  carried  it,  you  mean; 

Col.  I  mean  as  I  say,  sir.  Whenever  I  am 
girded  with  this,  1  am  invisible ;  and,  by  turning 
this  little  screw,  can  be  in  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  the  Grand  Signior,  and  king  George,  in 
as  little  time  as  your  cook  can  poach  an  egg. 

Per.  You  nmst  pardon  me,  sir  ;  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it. 

Col.  If  my  landlord  pleases,  he  shall  try  the 
experiment  innncdiately. 

Sack.  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir  ;  but  t  have  no. 
inclination  to  ride  post  to  the  devil. 

Col.  No,  no,  you  shan't  stir  a  footj  I'll  only 
make  you  invisible. 

Suck.  But  if  you  could  not  make  me  visible 
again? 

Per.  Come,  try  it  upon  me,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  devil,  nor  all  his  tricks.  'Sbud,  I'll  stand 
them  all. 

Col.  There,  sir;  put  it  on.  Come;  landlord, 
you  and  I  must  face  to  the  east. — [Tliej/  tuni, 
about.^ — Is  it  on,  sir  ! 

Per.  'Tis  on.  [T/ici/ turn  about  agai/i. 

Sack.  Heaven  protect  me  !  Wiierc  is  he? 

Per.  Why  here,  just  wiierc  I  was. 

Sack.  Where,  where,  in  the  name  of  virtue.^ 
Ah,  poor  Mr  Periwinkle  !  Kgad,  look  to't,  you 
had  best,  sir;  and  let  him  be  seen  again,  or  I 
shall  have  you  burnt  for  a  wizard. 

Col.  Have  patience,  good  landlord. 

Per.  But  really  don't  you  see  me  now  ? 

Sack.  No  more  than  I  see  my  grandmother, 
that  died  forty  years  ago. 

Per.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  lie  ?  Methinks,  I 
stand  just  where  1  did,  and  see  you  as  plain  as  I 
did  before. 

Sack.  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  see  you  once  again. 

Col.  Take  off  the  girdle,  sir.     [He  takes  it  offl 
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Sack.  lAh,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  with  all 
my  heart.  [Embraces  him. 

Per.    This  is  very  odd ;    certainly  there   must 
be  some  trick  iu't.     Pray,  sir,  will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  put  it  on  yourself? 
Col.  With  all  my  heart. 
Per.  But,  first,  I'll  secure  the  door. 
Col.    You  know  how  to  turn  the  screw,  Mr 
Sackbut  ? 

Sack.   Yes,   yes.     Come,   Mr  Periwinkle,  we 
must  turn  full  east. 

\Theij  turn,  the  Colonel  sinks  down  the 

trap-door. 

Col.  'Tis  done;  now  turn.  [Thei/  turn. 

Per.  Ha  !    Mercy  upon  me  !    my  iiesh  creeps 

upon  my  bones.     This  must  be  a  conjurer,  Mr 

Sackbut. 

Suck.  He  is  the  devil,  I  think. 
Per.  Oh,  Mr  Sackbut,  .vhy  do  you  name  the 
devil,  when,  peihaps,  he  may  be  at  your  elbow  ? 
Sack.  At  my  elbow  ?  marry.  Heaven  forbid  ! 
Cot.   Are  you  satisfied  ? 

[From  under  the  stage. 

Per.    Yes,  sir,  yes How  hollow  his  voice 

sounds  ! 

Sack.  Yours  seemed  just  the  same — Faith,  I 
wish  this  girdle  were  mint;,  I'd  sell  wine  no  more. 
Hark  ye,  Mr  Periwinkle — [Takes  him  aside  till 
the  Colonel  rises  again.] — if  he  would  sell  this 
girdle,  you  niiglit  travel  with  great  expedition. 

Col.  But  it  is  not  to  be  parted  with  for  mo- 
ney. 

Per.  I'm  sorry  for't,  sir,  because  I  think  it  the 
greatest  curiosity  I  ever  heard  of. 

Col.  By  the  advice  of  a  learned  physiognomist 
in  Grand  Cairo,  who  consulted  the  lines  in  my 
face,  I  returned  to  England,  where  he  told  me  I 
should  find  a  rarity  in  the  keeping  of  four  men, 
which  I  was  born  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  ;  and  the  first  of  the  four  that  gave  me 
his  consent,  I  should  present  him  with  this  girdle 
— Till  I  have  found  this  jewel,  I  shall  not  part 
with  the  girdle. 

Per.  What  can  that  rarity  be  ?  Didn't  he  name 
it  to  you  ? 

Col.  Yes,  sir :  he  called  it  a  chaste,  beautiful, 
unaffected  woman. 

Per.  Pish  !  Women  are  no  rarities 1  never 

liad  any  taste  that  way.  I  married,  indeed,  to 
please  my  father,  and  I  got  a  girl  to  please  my 
wife ;    but  she  and  the  child,  (thank   Heaven) 

died  together Women  are  the  very  gewgaws 

of  the  creation;  playthings  for  boys,  which,  when 
they  write  man,  tlicy  ought  to  throw  aside. 

Suck.    A  fine  lecture  to  be  read  to  a  circle   of 

ladies !  [Aside. 

Per.  What  woman  is  there,  drest  in  all  the 

pride  and  foppery  ol'  the  times,  can  boast  of  such 

a  Ibrctop  as  the  cockatoo  ? 

Col.  1  must  humour  him — [Aside] — Such  a 
skin  as  the  lizard  ? 

Yoi.  II. 


Per.  Such  a  shining  breast  as  the  humming  bird  f 
Col.  Such  a  shape  as  the  anteloi)e  ? 
Per.  Or,  in  all  the  artful  mixture  of  their  va- 
rious dresses,  have  they  half  the  beauty  of  one 
box  of  butterflies  ? 

Col.  No,  that  must  be  allowed — For  my  part, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  I'd 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  for  they  are  as  in- 
different to  me  as  a  sparrow,  or  a  flesh-fly. 

Per.  Pray,  sir,  what  benefit  is  tiie  world  to 
reap  from  this  lady  ? 

Col.  Why,  sir,  she  is  to  bear  me  a  son,  who 
shall  revive  the  art  of  embalming,  and  the  old 
Roman  manner  of  burying  their  dead ;  and,  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  he  is  to  discover  the 
longitude,  so  long  sought  for  in  vain. 

Per.  Od  !  these  are  valuable  things,  Mr  Sack- 
but! 

Sack.  He  hits  it  off  admirably,  and  t'other 
swallows  it  like  sack  and  sugar — \Aside.] — Cer- 
tainly this  lady  must  be  your  ward,  Mr  Periwin- 
kle, by  her  being  under  the  care  of  four  persons. 

Per.    By  the  description,  it  should 'Egad, 

if  I  could  get  that  girdle,  I'd  ride  with  the  sun, 
and  make  the  tour  of  the  world  in  four  and  twen- 
ty hours. — [Aside.] — And  are  you  to  give  that 
girdle  to  the  first  of  the  four  guardians  tiiat  shall 
give  his  consent  to  marry  that  lady,  say  you,  sir  ? 
Col.  I  am  so  ordered,  when  I  can  find  him. 

Per.    I  fancy  I  know  the  very  woman her 

name  is  Anne  Lovely. 

Col.  Excellent !  he  said,  indeed,  that  the  first 
letter  of  her  name  was  L. 

Per.  Did  he  really  .■'  Well,  that's  prodigiously 
amazing,  that  a  person  in  Grand  Cairo  should 
know  any  thing  of  my  ward  ! 
Col.  Your  ward  ! 

Per.  To  be  plain  with  you,  sir,  I  am  one  of 
those  four  guardians. 

Col.  Are  you,  indeed,  sir  ?  I  am  transported  to 
find  the  man  who  is  to  possess  this  Moros  Mus- 
phonon  i^  a  person  of  so  curious  a  taste  !  Here  is 
a  writing,  drawn  up  by  that  famous  Egyptian, 
which,  if  you  will  please  to  sign,  you  nmst  turn 
your  face  full  north,  and  the  girdle  is  yours. 

Per.  If  I  five  till  this  boy  is  born,  I'll  be  em- 
balmed, and  sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  when  I 
die. 

Col.  That  you  shall  most  certainly. 

Enter  a  Drairer. 

Draw,  Here's  Mr  Staytape  the  tailor  inquire,-* 
for  you,  colonel. 

Col.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  y(m  son  of  a 
whore } 

Per.  Ha  !  colonel ! 

Col,  Confound  the  blundering  dog  ! 

Draw.  Why,  to  colonel 

Sack.  Get  out,  you  rascal ! 

[Kicks  him  out,  and  goes  after  him 

Draw.  What  the  drvil  is  the  matter? 

4G 
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Col.  This  dog  has  ruined  all  my  schemes,  I  see 
by  I'eriwiiiklc's  looks.  \^Aside. 

Per.  How  finely  I  should  have  been  choused  ! 
— Colonel,  you'll  pardon  inc  that  I  did  not  ^ivc 

vou  y(jur  title  before it  was  pure  is;norance  ; 

Vaitli  it  was — Pray — hem,  licni  1  Pray,  colonel, 
wliat  post  had  this  learned  Eg}'ptian  in  your  re- 
giment? 

Cot.  A  pox  of  your  sneer  ! — [Aside^ — I  don't 
understand  you,  sir. 

Per.    No,  that's  strange !    I  understand  you, 

colonel An  Egyptian  of  Grand   Cairo  !    Ha, 

ha,  ha  !  I  am  sorry  sucti  a  well-invented  tale 
should  do  you  no  more  service We  old  fel- 
lows can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  them  that 
])ick  it — I  am  not  to  be  tricked  out  of  my  trust 
— mark  that. 

Col.  The  devil !  I  must  carry  it  off;  I  wish  I 
were  fairly  out. — \Aside^ — Look  ye,  sir,  you  may 
make  what  jest  you  please — but  the  stars  will  be 
obeyed,  sir;  and,  depend  upon't,  I  shall  have  tiic 
lady,  and  you  none  of  the  girdle.  Now  for  Mr 
Freeman's  part  of  the  plot. — \_Aside.'\ 

[Exit  Colonel. 

Per.  The  stars  !  ha,  ha  !  No  star  has  favoured 

vou,  it  seems The  girdle  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  none 

of  your  legerdemain  tricks  can  pass  upon  me — 
Wh'v,  what  a  pack  of  trumpery  has  this  rogue 
picked  up  ! — His  Pagod,  Poluflosboio,  his  Zonos, 
Moros  Musphouons,  and  the  devil  knows  what — 
But  I'll  take  care — Ha,  gone  !  Aye,  'twas  time  to 
sneak  off.     Soho  !  the  house  ! 

Enter  Sack  but. 

Where  is  this  trickster  ?  Send  for  a  constable  ;  I'll 
have  this  rascal  before  the  lord  mayor  ;  I'll  Grand 

Cairo  him,  with  a  pox  to  him ! 1  believe  you 

had  a  hand  in  putting  this  imposture  upon  uie, 
Sackbut. 

Sack.  Who,  I,  Mr  Periwinkle  ?  I  scorn  it.  I 
]ierceived  he  was  a  ciieat,  and  left  the  room  on 
purpose  to  send  for  a  constable  to  apprehend 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  him  when  he  went 
out — But  the  rogue  made  but  one  step  from  the 
stairs  to  the  door,  called  a  coach,  leaped  into  it, 
and  drove  away  like  the  devil,  as  Mr  I'reeman 
can  witness,  wiio  is  at  the  bar,  and  desires  to 
s|)eak  with  you  ;  he  is  this  minute  come  to  town. 

Per.  Send  him  in. — [^Exit  Sackiut.] — What 
a  scheme  this  rogue  has  laid  !  How  I  should  have 
been  laughed  at,  had  it  succeeded  ! 

Enter  Frlf.man,  hooted  and  spurred. 
Mr  Freeman,  your  dress  commands  your  welcome 
to  town  ;  what  will  jou  drink  ?  I  had  like  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  here  by  the  veriest  rascal — 

Free.    I  am  sorry  to  hear  it The  dog  flew 

for't ;  he  had  not  escaped  me,  if  I  had  been 
aware  of  him;  Sackbut  struck  at  him,  but  mis- 
sed his  blow,  or  he  had  done  his  business  for 
him. 

Per.  I  believe  you  never  heard  of  such  a  con- 


trivance, Mr  Freeman,  as  this  fellow  had  found 
out. 

Free.  Mr  Sackbut  has  told  me  the  whole  sto- 
ry, Mr  Periwinkle  ;  but  now  I  have  something  to 
tell  you  of  much  more  importance  to  yourself.  I 
ha[)pened  to  lie  one  night  at  Coventry,  and, 
knowing  your  uncle,  sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  I  paid 
him  a  visit,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  found  him 
dying. 

Per.  Dying ! 

Free.  Dying,  in  all  appearance ;  the  servants 
weeping,  the  room  in  darkness :  the  apothecary, 
shaking  his  head,  told  me  the  doctors  had  given 
iiiiu  over ;  and  then  there  are  small  hopes,  you 
know. 

Per.  I  hope  he  made  his  will — he  always  told 
me  he  would  make  me  his  heir. 

Free.  I  have  heard  you  say  as  much,  and 
theretore  resolved  to  give  you  notice.  I  should 
tiiink  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  went  down  to- 
morrow morning. 

Per.  It  is  a  long  journey,  and  the  roads  very 
bad. 

Free.  But  he  has  a  great  estate,  and  the  land 
very  good Think  upon  that. 

Per.  Why,  that's  true,  as  you  say ;  I'll  think 
upon  it:  in  the  mean  time,  I  give  you  many 
thanks  for  your  civility,  INIr  Freeman,  and  should 
be  glad  of  your  company  to  dine  with  me. 

Free.  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  Jonathan's  coffee- 
house at  two,  and  now  it  is  half  an  hour  after 
one.  If  I  dis[)atch  my  business,  I'll  wait  on  you; 
I  know  your  hour. 

Per.  You  shall  be  very  welcome,  Mr  Free- 
man ;   and  so  your  humble  servant. 

[Exit    PlRI WINKLE. 

Re-enter  Coloxel  and  Sackbut. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  have  done  your  business, 
colonel ;  he  has  swallowed  the  bait. 

Col.  I  overheard  all,  though  I  am  a  little  in 
the  dark  ;  I  am  to  personate  a  highwayman,  I 
suppose — that's  a  project  I  am  not  fond  of;  for 
though  I  may  fright  him  out  of  his  consent,  he 
may  fright  me  out  of  my  life,  when  he  discovers 
me,  as  he  certiiinly  must  in  the  end. 

Free.  No,  no  ;  I  have  a  |)lot  for  you  without 
danger.  But  fn-st,  we  must  manage  Tradelove — 
Has  the  tailor  brought  your  clothes.^ 

Suck.  Yes,  pox  take  the  thief  ! 

Free.  Well,  well,  no  matter;  I  warrant  we 
have  him  yet — But  now  you  must  put  on  the 
Dutch  merchant. 

CW.  The  deuce  of  this  trading  plot  !  I  wish  he 
had  been  an  old  soldier,  that  I  might  have  at- 
tacked him  in  my  own  way,  heard  him  tight  o'er 
all  the  battles  of  the  late  war — But  for  trade — by 
.lupiter,  1  shall  never  do  it. 

Suck.  Never  fear,  colonel ;  Mr  Freeman  will 
instruct  you. 

Free.  You'll  see  what  others  do ;  the  coffee- 
house will  instruct  you. 
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Coi,  I  must  venture,  however But  I  have  a 

farther  plot  in  my  head  upon  Trarlelove,  which 
you  must  assist  me  in,  Freeman  ;  you  are  in  cre- 
dit with  him,  I  heard  you  say. 

Fr-ee.  I  am,  and  will  scruple  nothing  to  serve 
you,  colonel. 


Col.  Come  along,  then — Now  for  the  Dutch- 
man  Honest  Ptolomy,  by  your  leave. 

Now  must  bag-wig  and  business  come  in  play ; 
A  thirty  thousand  pound  girl  leads  the  way. 

l^Exeunf. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — Jonathan's  coffee-house, in'C/iange- 
ulley.  A  crozcd  of  people,  ziuth  rolls  of  paper 
and  paixhrnent  in  their  hands;  a  liar,  and 
coffee-boys  waiting. 

Enter  Tradki.ove  and  Stock-jobbers,  zcith  rolls 
of  paper  and  parchment. 

1st  Stock.  South-Sea  at  seven-eights;  who 
buys  ? 

2d  Stock.  Soutii-sea  bonds  due  at  jNIichaehnas, 
1718.     Class  lottery-tickets? 

3d  Stock.  East  India  bonds? 

4:th  Stock.  Wiiat,  all  sellers  and  no  buyers  ? 
Gentlemen,  I'll  buy  a  thousand  pound  for  Tues- 
day next,  at  three-fourths. 

Cqf.  Boy.  Fresh  coft'ee,  gentlemen ;  fresh  cof- 
fee ? 

Trade.  Hark  ye,  Gabriel,  you'll  pay  the  differ- 
ence of  that  stock  we  transacted  for  t'other  day? 

Gab.  Aye,  Mr  Tradelove,  here's  a  note  for  the 
money  upon  the  Sword  Blade  Company. 

[Ga'fs  him  a  note. 

Cof.  Boy.  Bohea  tea,  gentlemen  ? 

Enter  a  Man. 

Man.  Is  Mr  Smuggler  here? 

Ist  Cqf.  Boy,  i\Ir  .Smuggler's  not  here,  sir; — 
you  will  find  him  at  the  books. 

Id  Stock.  Ho !  here  come  two  sparks  from 
t'other  end  of  the  town  ;  what  news  bring  they  ? 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Trade.  I  would  fain  bite  the  spark  in  the 
brown  coat ;  he  comes  very  often  into  the  alley, 
but  never  employs  a  broker. 

Enter  Colonel  and  Freeman. 

2cZ  Stock.  Who  does  any  thing  in  the  Civil 
list  Lottery  ?  or  Caco  ?  Zounds,  where  are  all 
the  Jews  this  afternoon  ?  Are  you  a  bull  or  a 
bear  to-day,  Abraham  ? 

5d Stock.  A  bull,  faith!  but  I  have  a  good 
put  for  next  week. 

Trade.  Mr  Freeman,  your  servant !  Who  is 
that  gentleman  ? 

Free.  A  Dutch  merchant  just  come  to  Eng- 
land. But  hark  ye,  Mr  Tradelove — I  have  a  piece 
of  news  will  get  you  as  much  as  the  French 
king's  death  did  if  you  are  expeditious.  [Shewing  a 
letter^  Read  there;  I  received  it  just  now 
from  one  that  belongs  to  the  Emperor's  mini- 
ster. 


Trade.  [Tleads^  '  Sir,  as  I  have  many  obliga- 
*  tions  to  you,  I  cannot  miss  any  opportunity  to 
'  shew  my  gratitude  ;  this  moment  my  lord  has  re- 
'  ceived  a  private  express,  that  the  Spaniards  have 
'  raised  their  siege  from  before  Cagliari.  If  this 
'  proves  any  advantage  to  you,  it  will  answer 
'  both  the  ends  and  wishes  of,  sir,  your  most  ob- 
'  bliged  humble  servant, 

'  Hexuicus  Dusseldorp. 

Postscript. 

'  In  two  or  three  hours  the  news  will  be  pub- 
'  lie' 
May  one  depend  upon  this,  Mr  Freeman  ? 

[Aside  to  Freeman. 

Free.  You  may.  I  never  knew  this  person 
send  me  a  false  piece  of  news  in  my  life. 

Trade.  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you — 'Egad, 
'tis  rare  news  !  Who  sells  South  Sea  for  next 
week  ? 

Stock-Job.  [Altogether.]  I  sell ;  I,  I,  I,  I,  I 
sell. 

1st  Stock.  I'll  sell  oOOOl.  for  next  week,  at  five 
eighths. 

'2d  Stock.  I'll  sell  ten  thousand  at  five-eighths 
for  the  same  time. 

Trade.  Nay,  nay ;  hold,  hold  ;  not  all  together, 
gentlemen ;  I'll  be  no  bull,  I'll  buy  no  more  than  I 
can  take :  will  you  sell  ten  thousand  pounds  at 
a  half,  for  any  day  next  week,  except  Saturday  ? 

1st  Stock.  I'll  sell  it  you,  ^Ir  Tradelove. 

Free.  \]Vhispers  to  one  of  the  gentlemen.] 

Gent.  [Aside.]  The  Spaniards  raised  the  siege, 
of  Cagliari;  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it. 

Zd  Gent.  Raised  the  siege  !  as  much  as  yoo 
have  raised  the  monument. 

Free.  'Tis  raised,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Id  Gent.  What  will  you  lay  on  it  ? 

Free.  What  you  please. 

1st  Gent.  Why,  I  have  a  brother  upon  the 
spot,  in  the  Emperor's  service ;  I  am  certain,  if 
there  were  any  such  thing,  I  should  have  had  a 
letter. 

2c/  Stock.  How's  this  ?  the  siege  of  Cagliari 
raised?  I  wish  it  may  be  true,  'twill  make  busi- 
ness stir,  and  stocks  rise. 

1st  Stock.  Tradelove's  a  cunning  tat  bear;  if 
this  newi  proves  true,  I  shall  repent  I  sold  turn 
the  five  thousand  pounds.  Pray,  sir,  what  assu- 
rance have  you  that  the  siege  is  raiscil  ? 

Free.  There  is  come  an  express  to  the  Empe- 
ror's minister. 

2d  Stock.  I'll  know  that  presently. 
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Isf  Gent  IjOX  it  come  where  it  will,  I'll  hold 
YOU  fittv  pounds  'tis  false. 

F/re.  'Tis  done. 

2rf  Gent.  I'll  lay  you  a  brace  of  hundreds  upon 
the  same. 

Free.  I'll  take  you. 

At/i  Stock.  'Bgad,  I'll  hold  twenty  pieces  'tis 
not  raiscil,  sir. 

Free.  Done  with  you,  too. 

Trade.  I'll  lay  any  man  a  hrace  of  thousands 
the  sieiic  is  raised. 

Free.  The  Dutch  merchant  is  your  man  to 
take  in.  [J.s/c/e  to  Tkauelove. 

Trade.  Does  not  he  know  the  news .' 

Free.  Not  a  syllable;  if  he  did,  he  would  bet 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  soon  as  one  pen- 
ny ;  he's   plaguy  rich,  and  a  mighty  man  at  wa- 

u  C  rs .  [  To  T  K  A  D  E  LOV  E . 

2rade.  Say  you  so — 'Ea;ad,  I'll  bite  him,  if 
possible.     Are  you  from  Holland,  sir.'' 

Col.  Ya,  mynheer. 

Trade.  Had  you  the  hews  before  you  came  a- 
way  ? 

Co/.  What  believe  you,  mynheer  ? 

Trade.  What  do  I  believe  ?  Why,  I  believe 
that  the  Spaniards  have  actually  raised  the  siege 
of  C'agliari. 

Co/.  What  duyvel's  news  is  dat  ?  'Tis  niet 
vvaer,  mynheer 'tis  no  true,  sir. 

'Trade.  ' lis  so  true,  mynheer,  that  I'll  lay  you 
two  thou'^and  pounds  upon  it.  You  are  sure  the 
letter  may  be  depended  upon,  Mr  Freeman  ? 

Free.  Do  you  think  I  would  venture  my  mo- 
ney, if  I  were  not  sure  of  the  truth  of  it  ? 

[Afiide  to  Tradei.ove. 

Co/.  Two  duysenfl  pound,  mynheer,  'tis  ga- 
daen — dis  gentleman  sal  hold  de  gelt. 

\(jix^es  Fref.man  moneif. 

Trade.  With  all  my  heart — this  binds  the 
wager. 

Free.  You  have  certainly  lost,  mynheer,  the 
siege  is  raised  indeed. 

Co/.  Ik  gelov't  niet,  mynheer  Freeman,  ik  sal 
ye  dubbled  lionden,  if  you  please. 

Free.  I  am  let  into  the  secret;  therefore,  won't 
win  your  money, 

'Trade.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  have  snnpt  the  Dutch- 
man, faith,  lia,  ha !  this  is  no  ill  day's  work. 
I'rav,  may  I  crave  your  name,  mynheer.'' 

Co/.  y\\\\  naem,  mynheer  !  myn  iiaem  is  ,Tan 
\*an  'I'imtamtirelerelctta  Ilecr  \'an  Fainweil, 

'Trade.  Zounds,  'tis  a  damned  long  name,  I 
.shall  never  remember  it — Myn  heer  van,  Tim, 
Tim,  Tim What  the  devil  is  it.' 

Free.  Oh  !  nevir  heed,  1  know  the  gentleman, 
and  will  ])ass  my  \\ovi\  for  twice  the  sum. 

Trade.  That's  enough. 

Co/.  You'll  hear  of  me  sooner  than  you'll  wish, 
old  iientleman,  I  fancy.  [Aside.^  You'll  come  to 
Sac!  but's,  Ireeuian  .'  \F.xit  Coi,. 

Fne.  Immediately.  [Aside  to  t/ie  Col. 

1st  Man.  Humphry  Hump  here  f 


'Id  Boi/.   Mr  Humphry  Hump    is  not  h    er 
you'll  find  him  upon  the  Dutch  walk. 

'Trade.  Mr  Freeman,  I  give  you  many  thanks 

for  your  kindness 

Free.  I  fear  you'll  repent,  when  you  know  all. 

[Aside. 
Trade.  Will  you  dine  with  me  ? 
Free.  I'm  engaged  at  Sackbut's;  adieu. 

[Exit  Free. 
'Trade.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.   Now  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do  upon  Change  with  my  news. 

[Exit  Trade. 

SCENP:  II.— r/ic  tavern. 

Enter  Freeman  and  Coionet-, 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  old  fellow  swallowed 
the  bait  as  greedily  as  a  gudgeon. 

Co/.  I  have  him,  faith,  ha,  ha,  ha ! — His  two 
thousand  j)ound,s  secure— If  he  would  keep  his 

money,  he  must  part  with  the  lady,  ha,  ha  ! 

What  came  of  your  two  friends.'  they  performed 
their  part  very  well ;  you  should  have  brought 
them  to  take  a  glass  with  us. 

Free.  No  matter,  we'll  drink  a  bottle  together 
another  time.  I  did  not  care  to  bring  them  hi- 
ther ;  there's  no  necessity  to  trust  them  with  the 
main  secret,  you  know,  colonel. 

Co/.  Nay,  that's  right.  Freeman. 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Sacli.  Joy,  joy,  colonel  !  the  luckiest  accident 
in  the  world  ! 

Co/.  What  sayest  thou  .i* 

(S'tff/i.  This  letter  does  your  business. 

Co/.  [Heads.]  '  To  Dbadiah  Prim,  hosier,  near 
'  the  building  called  the  Monument,  in  London.' 

Free.  A  letter  to  Prim  !  How  came  you  by  it.' 

Sac/x.  Looking  over  the  letters  our  post-woman 
brought,  as  I  always  do,  to  see  what  letters  are 
directed  to  my  house  (for  she  can't  read,  you 
umst  know),  I  espied  this  directed  to  Prim,  so 
paid  for  it  among  the  rest ;  I  have  given  the  old 
jade  a  pint  of  wine  on  purpose  to  delay  time,  till 
you  see  if  the  letter  be  of  any  service ;  then  I'll 
seal  it  up  again,  and  tell  I  took  it  by  mistake  ; — 
I  have  read  it,  and  fancy  you'll  like  the  project. 
Read,  read,  colonel. 

Co/.  \  Heads. \  '  Friend  Prim,  there  is  arrived 
'  from  Peimsylvania  one  Simon  Pure,  a  leader  of 
'  the  faithful,  who  hath  sojourned  with  us  eleven 
'  days,  and  halh  been  of  great  con»fort  to  the 
'  brethren.  He  intendeth  for  the  quarterly  meet- 
'  injr  in  Ij)ndon ;  I  have  recommended  him  to  thy 
'  house.  I  pray  thee  treat  him  kindly,  and  let 
'  tliv  wife  cherish  him,  for  he's  of  weakly  eonsti- 

'  tution he  will  depart  from  us  the  third  day; 

'  which  is  all  from  thy  friend  in  the  faith, 

Ami.nadab  Holdfast.* 
Ha,  ha  I  excellent!  I  understand  you,  landlord; 
I  am  to  personate  this  Simon  Pure,  am  I  not ,' 

Suck.  Don't  vou  like  the  hint ,' 
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Col.  Admirably  well ! 

Fr^e.  'Tis  the  best  contrivance  in  the  world,  if 
the  right  Simon  gets  not  there  before  you 

Col.  No,  no ;  the  quakers  never  ride  post ;  he 
can't  be  here  before  to-morrow  at  soonest :  do 
you  send  and  buy  me  a  quaker's  dress,  Mr  Sack- 
but  ;  and  suppose,  Freeman,  you  should  wait  at 
the  Bristol  coach,  that  if  you  see  any  such  per- 
son, you  might  contrive  to  give  me  notice. 

Free.  I  will — the  country  dress  and  boots,  are 
ihey  ready  ? 

Sack.  Yes,  yes  ;  every  thing,  sir. 

Free.  Bring  them  in  then.  \^E.vit  Sack.]  Thou 
must  dispatch  Periwinkle  first — remember  his 
uncle,  sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  is  an  old  batchelor  of 
seventy-five — that  he  has  seven  hundred  a  year, 
most  in  abbey-land — that  he  was  once  in  love 
with  your  mother,  shrewdly  suspected  by  some 
to  be  your  father — that  you  have  been  thirty 
j^ears  his  steward — and  ten  years  his  gentleman — 
remember  to  improve  these  hints. 

Col.  Never  fear ;  let  me  alone  for  that — but 
what's  tiie  steward's  name  .'' 

Free.  His  name  is  Pillage. 

Col.  Enough — [Enter  Sackbut  zcith  clothes.^ 
—  Now  for  the  country  put [])r eases. 

Free.  Egad,  landlord,  thou  dcservest  to  have 
the  first  night's  lodging  with  the  lady  for  thy  fide- 
lity ;  what  say  you,  colonel  ?  shall  we  settle  a  club 
here  ?  you'll  make  one  ? 

Col.  Make  one  !  I'll  bring  a  set  of  honest  of- 
ficers, that  will  spend  their  money  as  freely  to 
the  king's  health,  as  they  would  their  blood  in  his 
service. 

Sack.  I  thank  you,  colonel ;  here,  here. 

[Bell  rings.     Exit  Sack. 

Col.  So,  now  for  my  boots.  [Puts  on  boots.] 
Shall  I  find  you  here,  Freeman,  when  I  come 
back.? 

Free.  Yes or  I'll  leave  word  with  Sackbut 

where  he  may  send  for  me — Have  you  the  writ- 
ings, the  will and  every  thing  } 

Col.  All,  all ! 

Enter  Sackrvt. 

Suck.  Zounds !  Mr  Freeman !  yonder  is  Trade- 
love  in  the  damnedest  passion  in  the  world — He 
swears  you  are  in  the  house — he  says  you  told 
him  you  were  to  dine  here. 

Free.  I  did  so  ;  ha,  lui,  ha  !  he  has  found  him- 
self bit  already. 

Col.  The  devil !  he  must  not  see  me  in  this 
dress. 

Sack.  1  told  him  I  expected  you  here,  but  you 
were  not  come  yet 

Free.  Very  well — make  you  haste  out,  colonel, 
and  let  me  alone  to  deal  with  him  :  where  is  he.? 

Sack.  In  the  King's  Head. 

Col.  You  remember  what  I  told  you  ? 

Free.  Ay,  ay,  very  well.     Landlord,  let  him 

know  I  am  come  in and  now,  Mr  Pillage, 

euccess  attend  you  !  [Exit  Sackbut. 


Col.  Mr  Proteus  rathcr- 


From  changing  shape,  and  imitating  Jove, 
I  draw  the  happy  omens  of  my  love. 
I'm  not  the  first  young  brother  of  the  blade, 
Who  made  his  fortune  in  a  masquerade. 

[Exit  Colonel. 

Enter  Tradelove. 

Free.  Zounds  !  INIr  Tradelove,  we're  bit,  it 
seems. 

Trade.  Bit,  do  you  call  it,  Mr  Freeman  !  I  am 
ruined. Pox  on  your  news  ! 

Free.  Pox  on  the  rascal  that  sent  it  me  ! 

Trade.  Sent  it  you  !  Why  Gabriel  Skinflint  has 
been  at  the  minister's,  and  spoke  with  him,  and 
he  has  assured  him  'tis  every  syllable  false ;  he 
received  no  such  express. 

Free.  I  know  it :  I  this  minute  parted  with 
my  friend,  who  protested   he   never  sent  me  any 

such   letter Some    roguish    stock-jobber   has 

done  it,  on  purpose  to  make  me  lose  my  mone  y 
that's  certain  :  I  wish  I  knew  who  he  was ;  I'd 
n)ake  him  repent  it — I  have  lost  three  hundred 
pounds  by  it. 

Trade.  What  signifies  your  three  hundred 
pounds,  to  what  I  have  lost }  There's  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  that  Dutchman  with  a  cursed 
long  name,  besides  the  stock  I  bought :  the  de- 
vil !  I  could  tear  my  flesh — I  must  never  shew  ray 

face  upon  'Change  more ; for,  by  my  soul, 

I  can't  pay  it. 

Free.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it !  What  can  I 
serve  you  in  ?  Shall  I  speak  to  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant, and  try  to  get  you  time  for  the  payment? 

Trade.  Time  !  Ads'heart,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  look  up  again. 

Free.  I  am  very  much  concerned  that  I  was 
the  occasion,  and  wish  I  could  be  an  instrument 
of  retrieving  your  misfortune  ;  for  my  own,  I  va- 
lue it  not.  Adso  !  a  thouglit  comes  into  my  head, 
that,  well  improved,  may  be  of  service. 

Trade.  Ah  !  there's  no  thought  can  be  of  any 
service  to  me,  without  paying  the  money,  or  run- 
ning away. 

Free.  How  do  we  know  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  my  proposing  Mrs  Lovely  to  him?  He  is  a 
single  man — and  I  heard  him  say,  he  had  a  mind 
to  marry  an  English  woman — nay,  more  than 
that,  he  said  somebody  told  him  you  had  a  pretty 
ward — he  wished  you  had  betted  her  instead  of 
your  money. 

Trade.  Ay,  but  he'd  be  hanged  before  he'd 
take  her  instead  of  the  money ;  the  Dutch  are 
loo  covetous  for  that.  Besides,  he  did  not  know 
that  there  were  three  of  us,  1  suppose  ? 

Free.  So  much  the  better;  you  may  venture 
to  give  him  your  consent,  if  he'll  forgive  you  the 
wager :  It  is  not  your  business  to  tell  him,  that 
your  consent  will  signify  nothing. 

Trade.  'J'hat's  right,  as  you  say  ;  but  will  he  do 
it^  think  you  ? 
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Free.  T  ran't  tell  that ;  but  I'll  try  what  I  can 

do  with  him He  has  pioniised  to  meet  me 

here  an  hour  hence  ;  I'll  feel  his  |)ulse,  and  let 
you  know  :  if  I  tind  it  feasible,  I'll  send  for  you  ; 
if  not,  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  what  measures 
you  please. 

Trade.  You  must  extol  her  beauty,  flonble  her 
portion,  and  tell  him  I  have  the  eniire  disposal  of 
her,  and  that  she  can't  marry  w  ithout  my  consent : 

and  that  I   am  a  covetous  ro^ue,  and  will 

never  part  with  her  without  a  valuable  conside- 
ration. 

Tree.  Ay,  ay ;  let  me  alone  for  a  lye  at  a 
pinch. 

Trade.  'Egad,  if  you  can  bring  tliis  to  bear, 
Mr  J'Veeman,  I'll  make  you  whole  again  ;  I'll  pay 
the  three  hundred  pounds  you  lost,  with  all  my 
soul. 

Free.  Well,  I'll  use  my  best  endeavours 

Where  will  you  be  ? 

Trade.  At  home  ;  pray  Heaven  you  prosper — 
If  I  were  but  the  sole  trustee  now,  I  siiould  not 
fear  it.     Who  the  devil  would  be  a  guardian. 

If,  when  cash  runs  low,  our  coffers  t'enlarge. 

We  can't,  like  other  stocks,  transfer  our  charge.? 
\^Exit  Tn.vDELOVE. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — He  h!*s  it. 

[^Exil  Freeman. 

SCENE  III — Changes  to  Periwinkle's  house. 

Enter  Periwinkle  on  one  side,  and  Foot/nan 
on  the  other. 

Foot.  A  gentleman  from  Coventry  inquires  for 
you,  sir. 

Fer.  From   my   uncle,  I  warrant  you;  bring 

him  up This  will   save  me  the    trouble,  as 

well  as  the  expence,  of  a  journey. 

Filter  Colonel. 

Col.  Is  your  name  Periwinkle,  sir  ? 

Per.  It  is,  sir. 

Col.  I  am  sorry  for  the  message  I  bring — My 
old  master,  whom  I  served  thc-sc  forty  years, 
claims  the  sorrow  due  from  a  faithful  servant  to 
an  indidgcnt  master.  \}Vccps. 

Per.  IJy  this  I  understand,  sir,  my  uncle,  sir 
Toby  Pcriw  inkle,  is  dead  ? 

Col.  He  is,  sir,  and  he  has  left  yon  heir  to 
seven  hundred  a-year,  in  as  good  abbey-land  as 

ever  paid  Peter-pence  to  Rome. 1  wish  you 

long  to  enjoy  it ;  but  my  tears  will  flow  when  I 
think  of  my  master. — [H'ipe/;.";.]  Ah  !  he  was  a 

good  man he  has  not  left  many  of  his 

fellows the  poor  lament  him  sorely. 

Per.  I  pray,  sir,  what  office  bore  you? 

Col.  I  was  his  steward,  sir. 

Per.  I  have  heard  him  mention  you  with  much 
respect ;  your  name  is 

Col.  Pillage,  sir. 

Per.  Ay,  Pillage;  I  do  lemember  he  called 


you  Pillage. Pray,  Mx  Pillage,  when  did  my 

uncle  die  ? 

Col.  Monday  last,  at  four  in  the  morning. 
About  two  he  signed  his  will,  and  gave  it  into 
my  hands,  and  strictly  charged  me  to  leave  Co- 
ventry liic  moment  he  expired,  and  deliver  it  to 
you  with  what  speed  I  could :  I  have  obeyed  him, 
sir,  and  there  is  the  will.  \_Gives  it  to  Pkk. 

Per.  'Tis  very  well ;  I'll  lodge  it  in  the  Com- 
mons. 

Col.  There  are  two  things  which  he  forgot  to 
insert ;  but  charged  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  de- 
sired you'd  perform  them  as  readily  as  if  you  had 
found  them  written  in  the  will — which  is,  to  re- 
move his  corpse,  and  bury  him  by  his  father  at 
St  Paul's,  Covent-Garden,  and  to  give  all  his  ser- 
vants mourning. 

Per.  That  \^  ill  be  a  considerable  charge;  a  pox 
of  all  modern  fashions  !  [Aside.] — Weil,  it  shall 
be  done.  Mr  Pillage,  I  will  agree  with  one  of 
tleath's  fashion-mongers,  called  an  undertaker,  to 
go  down,  and  bring  up  the  body. 

Col.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
serve  you  in  the  same  station  I  did  your  worthy 
uncle  ;  I  have  not  many  years  to  stay  behind  him, 
and  would  gladly  spend  them  in  the  family,  where 
I  was  brought  up — [  Weeps.'\ — He  was  a  kind  and 
tender  master  to  me. 

Per.  Pray,  don't  grieve,  Mr  Pillage,  you  shall 
hold  your  place,  and  every  thing  else  which  you 
held  under  my  uncle. — You  make  me  weep  to  see 
you  so  concerned.  [Hff/w.]  He  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  we  are  all  mortal. 

Col.  We  are  so,  sir;  and,  therefore,  I  must  beg 
you  to  sign  this  lease :  you'll  find  sir  Toby  has  ta- 
ken particular  notice  of  it  in  his  will 1  could 

not  get  It  time  enough  from  the  lawyer,  or  he  had 
signed  it  before  he  died.         [Gives  him  a  paper. 

Per.  A  lease  !  for  what  ? 

Col.  I  rented  a  hundred  a-year  of  sir  Toby  up- 
on lease,  which  lease  expires  at  Lady-day  next. 
I  desire  to  renew  it  for  twenty  years — that's  all, 
sir. 

Per.  Jjet  rne  see  !  [Looks  over  the  lease. 

Col.  Matters  go  swimmingly,  if  nothing  inter- 
vene !  [Aside. 

Per.  A  ery  well — Let's  see  what  he  says  in  his 
will  about  it. 

[Lui/s  the  lease  upon  the  tabic,  and  looks 
on  the  zcill. 

Col.  He's  very  wary;  yet  I  fancy  I  shall  be  too 
cunning  for  him.  [Aside. 

Per.  Ho,  here  it  is — *  The  farm  lying — now  in 
possession  of  Samuel  Pillage — suffer  hnn  to  re- 
new his  lease — at  the  same  rent' — Very  well,  ]Mr 
Pillage,  I  see  my  uncle  does  mention  it,  and  I'll 
perform  his  will,  (iive  me  the  lease — [Colonel 
pivcs  if  him  ;  he  looks  upon  it,  and  lays  it  upo?i 
the  table.]  Pray  you  step  to  the  door,  and  call  for 
a  pen  and  ink,  i\Ir  I'iilaue. 

Col.  I  have  a  pen  and  ink  in  my  pocket,  sir. 
[Pulls  out  an  ink-horn.]  I  never  go  without  that. 
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Per.  I  think  it  belongs  to  your  profession — 
[He  looks  upon  the  pen,  zofiile  the  Colonel 
changes  the  /ease,  and  lays  down  the  contract.'\ 
I  doubt  this  is  but  a  sorry  pen,  though  it  may 
serve  to  write  my  name.  \_Writes. 

Col.  Little  docs  he  think  what  he  signs. 

[Aside. 

Per.  There  is  your  lease,  Mr  Pillage.  [Gives 
him  the  paper.^  Now  I  must  desire  you  to  make 
what  haste  you  can  down  to  Coventry,  and  take 
care  of  every  thing,  and  I'll  send  down  the  un- 
dertaker for  the  body ;  do  you  attend  it  up,  and 
whatever  charge  you  are  at,  I'll  repay  you. 

Col.  You  have  paid  me  already  ;  I  thank  you, 
sir.  [Aside. 

Per.  Will  you  dine  with  me  ? 

Col.  I  would  rather  not;  there  are  some  of 
my  neighbours  whom  I  met  as  I  came  along, 
who  leave  the  town  this  afternoon,  they  told  me, 
and  I  should  be  glad  of  their  company  down. 

Per.  Well,  well,  I  won't  detain  you. 

Col.  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  am  out.     [Aside. 

Per.  I  will  give  orders  about  mourning. 

Col.  You  will  have  cause  to  mourn,  when  you 
know  your  estate  imaginary  only.  [Aside. 

You'll  find  your  hopes  and    cares  alike  are 

vain. 
In  spite  of  all  the  caution  you  have  ta'en — 
Fortune  rewards  the  faithful  lover's  pain. 

[Exit. 

Per.  Seven  hundred  a  year  !  I  wish  he  had 
died  seventeen  years  ago : — What  a  valuable 
collection  of  rarities  might  I  have  had  by  this 
time  ! — I  might  have  travelled  over  all  the  known 
parts  of  the   globe,  and    made   my  own   closet 

rival  the  Vatican  at  Rome. Odso,   I   have  a 

good  mind  to  begin  my  travels  now ; let  me 

see 1  am  but  sixty  !  My  father,  grandfather, 

and  great  grandfather,  reached  ninety  odd ; — I 
have  almost  forty  years  good  : — Let  me  consider! 
what  will  seven  Imridred  a  year  amount  to  in — 
ay!  in   thirty  years,  I'll  say   but  thirty — thirty 

times  seven,  is  seven   times  thirty that  is — 

just  twenty-one  thousand  pounds — 'tis  a  great 
deal  of  money. — I  may  very  well  reserve  sixteen 
hundred  of  it  for  a  collection  of  such  rarities  as 

will  make  my  name  famous   to  posterity  ; 1 

would  not  die  like  other  mortals,  forgotten  in  a 
year  or  two,  as  my  uncle  will  be — No, 

With  nature's  curious  works  I'll  raise  my  fame, 

That  men,  till   Doom's-day,  may  repeat  my 

name.  [Exit. 

•SCENE  IV. — Changes  to  a  tavern. 

Freeman  and  Thadelove  over  a  bottle. 

Trade.  Come,  Mr  Freeman,  here's  Mynheer 
Jan  Van  Tim,  Tarn,  Tam — 1  shall  never  think  of 
that  Dutchman's  name. 

Free.  Myni)cer  Jan  Van  Tiintanitirelirclctta 
lieer  Van  Faiawell. 


Trade.  Ay,  Ileer  Van  Fainwell,  I  never  heard 

such  a  confounded  name  in  my  life Here's 

his  health,  I  say. 

Free.  With  all  my  heart. 

Trade.  Faith,  I  never  expected  to  have  found 
so  generous  a  thing  in  a  Dutchman. 

Free.  Oh,  he  has  nothing  of  the  Hollander  in 

his  temper except  an  antipathy  to  monarchy. 

As  soon  as  I  told  him  your  circumstances,  he 
replied,  he  would  not  be  the  ruin  of  any  man  for 
the  world — and  immediately  made  this  proposal 
himself— 'Let  him  take  what  time  he  will  for 
'  the  payment,'  said  he ;  '  or,  if  he'll  give  me  his 
'  ward,  I'll  forgive  him  the  debt.' 

Trade.  Well,  Mr  Freeman,  I  can't  but  thank 
you--'Egad  you  have  made  a  man  of  me  again  ! 
and  if  ever  I  lay  a  wager  more,  may  I  rot  in  a 
gaol! 

Free.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Tradelove,  I  was 
very  much  concerned,  because  I  was  the  occa- 
sion— though  very  innocently,  I  protest. 

Trade.  I  dare  swear  you  was,  Mr  Freeman. 

Enter  a  Fiddler. 

Fid.  Please  to  have  a  lesson  of  music,  or  a 
song,  gentlemen.^ 

Free.  Song?  aye,  with  all  our  hearts;  have 
you  a  very  merry  one  ? 

Fid.  Yes,  sir ;  my  wife  and  I  can  cive  you  a 
merry  dialogue.         "  [Here  h  the  song. 

Trade.  'Tis  very  pretty,  faith. 

Free.  There's  something  for  vou  to  drink, 
friend  ;  go,  lose  no  time. 

Fid.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [Exit, 

Enter  Drawer  and  Colonel,  dressed  for  the 
Dutch  merchant. 

Col.  Ha,  Mynheer  Tradelove,  Ik  ben  sorry 
voor  your  troubles — maer  Ik  sal  you  easie  ma"^- 
ken,  Ik  will  de  gelt  nie  hebben 

Trade.  I  shall  for  ever  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gatmn,  sir. 

Free.  But  you  understand  upon  what  condi- 
tion, j\lr  Tradelove  ;  Mrs  Lovely. 

Col.  Ya,  de  froVv  sal  al  te  rcgt  setten,  IMyn- 
heer. 

Trade.  With  all  my  heart.  Mynheer  ;  you  shall 
have  my  consent  to  marry  her  freely 

Free.  Well,  then  ;  as  I  am  a  party  concerned 
between  you.  Mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamtirelire- 
letta  lleer  \'an  Fainwell  shall  give  you  a  dis- 
charge of  your  wager  under  his  own  hand,  and 
you  shall  give  him  your  consent  to  marry  Mrs 

Lovely  under  yours that  is  tiie  way  to  a- 

void  all  manner  of  disputes  hereafter. 

Col.  Ya,  weeragtiii. 

Trade.  Aye,  aye,  so  it  is,  Mr  Freeman ;  I'll 
givcitunder  mine  this  minute.  [Sits  donntowrite. 

Col.  And  so  Ik  sal.  [Docs  the  same. 

Free.  So  ho,  tl»e  house  ! 
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Enter  Drarcer. 

Bid  your  master  coino  up — I'll  see  there  he  wit- 
nesses enough  to  the  bargain.  YAside. 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Do  you  call,  s;entlcnieii  ? 

Free.  Aye,  3Ir  Sackbut;  we  shall  want  your 
hand  here 

Trade.  There,  Mynheer,  there's  my  consent, 
as  amply  as  you  can  desire  ;  but  you  must  insert 
your  own  name,  tor  I  know  not  how  to  spell  it; 
1  have  left  a  blank  for  it. 

[Gives  the  Colonel  a  paper. 

Col  Ya  Ik  sal  dat  well  doen 

Free.  Now,  Mr  Sackbut,  you  and  I  will  wit- 
ness it.  [T/uy  urife. 

Col.  Daer,  Mynheer  Tradelove,  is  y(jur  dis- 
charge. [Gives  a  paper. 

Trade.  Be  pleased  to  witness  this  receipt,  too, 
gentlemen. 

[Freeman  and  Sackbut  put  their  hands. 

Free.  Aye,  aye,  that  we  will. 

Col.  Well,  ^iynheer,  ye  most  mecr  doen,  ye 
most  myn  voorsprach  to  de  frow  syn. 

Free.  He  means  you  must  recommend  him  to 
the  lady. 

Trade.  That  I  will,  and  to  the  rest  of  my  bro- 
ther guardians. 

Col.  Wat,  voor,  de  duyvel,  heb  you  meer 
guardians  ? 

Trade.  ( )nly  three,  Mynheer. 

Col.  What  deader  heb  ye  myn  bctrocken  Myn- 


heer ?  Had  Ik  dat  gewoeten,  Ik  sonde  ea\  en  met 
you  geweest  syn. 

Sack.  But  Mr  Tradelove  is  the  principal,  and 
he  can  do  a  great  deal  with  the  rest,  sir. 

Free.  And  he  shall  use  his  interest,  I  promise 
you,  mynheer. 

Trade.  I  \\ill  say  all  that  ever  I  can  think  oh 
to  recommend  you,  mynheer  ;  and,  if  you  please, 
I'll  introduce  you  to  the  lady. 

Col.  Well,  dat  is  waer — Macr  ye  must  first 
spreken  of  myn  to  de  frow,  and  to  oudcre  gen- 
tlemen. 

Free.  Aye,  that's  the  best  way,  and  then  I  and 
the  lleer  V^an  Fainwcll  will  meet  you  there. 

Trade.  I  will  go  this  moment,  upon  honour — 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant — Mv  speak- 
ing will  do  you  little  good,  Mynheer,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
we  have  bit  you,  taith,  ha,  ha  ! 

Well,  my  debt's  discharged,  and  for  the  man, 
He  has  my  consent — to  get  her,  if  he  can. 

[E.vit. 

Col.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  this  was  a  masterpiece  of 
contrivance,  Freeman. 

Free.  He  hugs  hiuiself  with  his  supposed  good 
tbrtunc,  and  little  thinks  ti)e  luck's  on  our  side  ! 
but  come,  pursue  the  iickle  goddess  while  she's 
in  the  mood — Now,  for  the  quaker. 

Col.  That's  the  hardest  task. 

Of  all  the  counterfeits  performed  by  man, 

A  soldier  makes  the  sin)plcst  puritan. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Prim's  house. 


Enter  Mrs  Prim  and  Mrs  Lovely,  /«  Quaker's 
dresses,  ineeting. 

Mrs  Prim.  So,  now  I  like  thee,  Anne ;  art  thou 
not  better  without  thy  monstrous  h(jop-coat  and 
patches.'' — If  Heaven  should  make  thee  so  many 
black  spots  upon  thy  face,  would  it  not  fright 
thee,  Anne  ? 

il/;s  Love.  If  it  should  turn  your  inside  out- 
ward, and  shew  all  the  spots  of  your  hypocrisy, 
'twould  fright  me  worse  ! 

]\Irs  Frim.  My  hypocrisy  !  I  scorn  thy  words, 
Aune ;  I  lay  no  baits. 

Mrs  Love.  If  you  did,  you'd  catch  no  fish. 

Mrs  Frim.  Well,  well,  make  tliy  jests — but  I'd 
have  thee  to  know,  Amie,  that  I  could  have 
catched  as  many  fish  fas  thou  cali'st  themj  in  my 
time,  as  ever  thou  didst  with  all  thy  tool-traps 
about  thee — If  admirers  bo  thy  aim,  tliou  wilt 
have  more  of  them  in  this  dress  than  the  other — 
The  men,  take  mv  word  for't,  arc  more  desirous 
to  s(;e  what  we  are  most  careful  to  conceal. 

Mrs  Love.  Is  that  the  reason  of  your  formality, 
Mrs  Prim?    Truth  will  out :    1  ever  thought,  in- 

3 


deed,  there  was  more  design  tlian  goodness  in  the 
pinch'd  cap. 

Mrs  Frim.  Go,  thou  art  corrupted  with  read- 
ing leW'd  plavs,  and  filthv  romances good  for 

nothing  but  to  lead  youth  into  tiie  high-road  of 
fornication.  Ah  !  I  wi^ii  th(ju  art  not  already  too 
familiar  with  the  wicked  ones  ! 

il/rs  Jjove.  Too  familiar  with  the  wicked  ones? 

Pray,  no  more  of  those  freedoms,  madam 1 

am  familiar  with  none  so  wicked  as  yourself: — 
How  d;ne  you  thus  talk  to  me  !  you,  you,  you, 
unwurthy  woman  you  !  [liuists  into  tears. 

Enter  Tradelove. 

Trade.  What,  in  tears,  Nancy .-'  What  have  you 
done  to  her,  Mrs  Prim,  to  make  her  weep  .^ 

]\[?s  Love.  Done  to  me  !  I  admire  I  keep  my 
senses  among  you ;  but  I  will  rid  myself  of  your 
tvrannv,  if  there  he  either  law  or  justice  to  be 
had I'll  force  you  to  give  me  up  my  liberty. 

]\Irs  Prim.  Thou  hast  more  need  to  weep  for 
thy  sins,  Anne Yea,  for  tliy  manit'old  sins. 

Mrs  Love.  Don't  think  that  I'll  be  still  the  fool 
which  vou  have  made  me.  No,  I'll  wear  what  I 
please go  when  and  where  I  jilcase and 
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keep  what  company  I  think  fit,  and  not  what  you 

shall  direct 1  will. 

Trade.    For  my  part,  I  do  think  all  this  very 

reasonable,  Mrs  Lovely Tis  fit  you   should 

have  your  liberty,  and   for  that  very  purpose  I 
am  come. 

Enter  Mr  Periwinkle  anc?  Obadiah  Prim, 
tcith  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Per.  I  have  bought  some  black  stockings  of 
your  husband,  Mrs  Prim;  but  he  tells  me  the  glo- 
ver's trade  V)clongs  to  you ;  therefore,  I  pray 
you,  look  me  out  rive  or  six  dozen  of  mourning 
gloves,  such  as  are  given  at  funerals,  and  send 
them  to  my  house. 

Oba.  Prim.  My  friend  Periwinkle  has  got  a 
good  wind-fall  to-day — seven  hundred  a-year. 

Mrs  Piim.  I  wish  thee  joy  of  it,  neighbour. 

Trade.  What,  is  sir  Toby  dead,  then  ? 

Per.  He  is  !  You'll  take  care,  Mrs  Prim.? 

JMjs  Prim.  Yea,  I  will,  neiiihbour. 

Oba.  Prim.  This  letter  recommendeth  a  speak- 
er;   'tis   from  Aminadab    Holdfast,    of  Bristol; 
peradventure,  he  will  be  here  this  night;  there- 
fore, Sarah,  do  thou  take  care  for  his  reception — 
[Gives  her  the  letter. 

Mrs  Prim.  I  will  obey  thee. 

[Exit  Mrs  Prim. 

Oba.  Prim.  What  art  thou  in  the  dumps  for, 
Anne  ? 

Trade.  We  must  marry  her,  Mr  Prim. 

Oba.  Prim.  Why,  truly,  if  we  could  rind  a  hus- 
band worth  having,  I  should  be  as  glad  to  see  her 
married  as  thou  wouldst,  neighbour. 

Per.  Well  said ;  there  are  but  few  worth  ha- 
ving. 

Trade.  I  can  recommend  you  a  man,  now, 
that  I  think  you  can  none  of  you  have  an  objec- 
tion to. 

Enter  Sir  Philip  Modelove. 

Per.  You  recommend !  Nay,  whenever  she 
marries,  I'll  recommend  the  husband 

Sir  Phi.  What  must  it  be,  a  whale  or  a  rhino- 
ceros, Mr  Periwinkle  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Mr  Trade- 
love,  I  have  a  bill  upon  you — [Gives  him  a  paper] 
— and  have  been  seeking  for  you  all  over  the 
town. 

Trade.  I'll  accept  it,  sir  Philip,  and  pay  it 
when  due. 

Per.  He  shall  be  none  of  the  fops  at  your  end 
of  the  town,  witli  full  perukes  and  empty  skulls — 
nor  yet  any  of  your  trading  gentry,  who  puzzle 
the  heralds  to  find  arms  tor  their  coaches.  No ; 
he  shall  be  a  man  famous  for  travels,  solidity,  and 
curiosity;  one  wluihas  searched  into  the  profun- 
dity of  nature  !  When  Heaven  shall  direct  such 
a  one,  he  shall  ha\'e  my  consent,  because  it  may 
turn  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Mrs  Love.  The  benefit  of  mankind  !  What, 
would  you  anatoniizc  me .'' 

Vol.  IT^. 


Sir  Phi.  Aye,  aye,  madam ;  he  would  dissect 
you. 

Trade.  Or,  pore  over  you  through  a  micro- 
scope, to  see  how  your  blood  circulates  from  the 

crown  of  your  head  to  the  sole  of  your  foot • 

Ha,  ha  !  but  I  have  a  husband  for  you,  a  man 
that  knows  how  to  improve  your  fortune ;  one 
that  trades  to  the  four  corners  of  the  irlobc. 

Mrs  Love.  And  would  send  me  for  ;\  venture, 
perhaps. 

Trade.  One  that  will  dress  you  in  all  the  pride 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — a  Dutch 
merchant,  my  girl. 

Sir  Phi.  A  Dutchman!  Ha,  ha;  there's  a  hus- 
band for  a  fine  lady.  Ya  frow,  will  you  meet 
myn  slapen — Ha,  ha  !  he'll  learn  you  to  talk  the 
language  of  the  hogs,  madam,  ha,  ha  ! 

Trade.  He'll  learn  you,  that  one  merchant  is  of 
more  service  to  a  nation  than  fifty  coxcombs. — 
The  Dutch  know  the  trading  interest  to  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  state,  than  the  landed. 

Sir  Phi.  But  what  is  either  interest  to  a  lady? 

Trade.  Tis  the  merchant  makes  the  belle 

How  would  the  ladies  sparkle  in  the  box  witliout 
the  merchant  ?  The  Indian  diamond  !  The 
French  brocade  !  The  Italian  fan  !  The  Flan- 
ders lace  !  The  fine  Dutch  holland  !  How  would 
they  vent  their  scandal  over  their  tea-tables  ? 
And  where  would  your  beaux  have  Champagne 
to  toast  their  mistresses,  were  it  not  for  the  mer- 
chant ? 

Oba.  Prim.  Verily,  neighbour  Tradelove,  thou 
dost  waste  thy  breath  about  nothing — All  that 
thou  hast  said,  tendeth  only  to  debauch  youth, 
and  fill  their  heads  with  the  pride  and  luxury  of 
this  world — The  merchant  is  a  very  great  friend 
to  satan,  and  sendeth  as  many  to  his  dominions 
as  the  pope. 

Per.  Right ;   I  say  knowledge  makes  the  man. 

Oba.  Prim.  Yoa,  but  not  thy  kind  of  know- 
ledge  It  is  the  knowledge  of  truth.     Search 

thou  for  the  light  within,  and  not  for  baubles, 
friend. 

Mrs  Love.  Ah,  study  your  country's  good,  Mr 
Periwinkle,  and  not  her  insects.  Rid  you  of 
your  home-bred  monsters,   before  you  fetch  any 

from  abroad 1  dare  swear,  you  have  magcots 

enough  in  your  own  brain,  to  stock  all  the  virtu- 
osos in  Europe  with  butterflies. 

Sir  Phi.  By  my  soul,  miss  Nancy's  a  wit ! 

Oba.  Prim.  That  is  more  than  she  can  say  by 
thee,  friend — Look  ye,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk;  when 
I  meet  a  man  worthy  of  her,  she  shall  have  my 
leave  to  marry  him. 

Mrs  Love.  Provided  he  be  of  the  faithful 

Was  there  e\er  such  a  swarm  of  caterpillars  to 
blast  the  liopes  of  a  woman  ! — [Aside. j — Know 
this,  that  you  contend  in  vain  :  I'll  liavc  no  hus- 
band of  your  choosing,  nor  shall  you  lord  it  over 
me  long — I'll  try  the  power  of  an  English  senate 
— Orphans  iiavc  jjcen  redressed,  and  wills  set 
aside — And  none   did  ever  deserve  their  pity 
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niorc — Oh,  Fainwcll  !  Where  arc  thy  promises 
to  tVee  nic  from  these  vcriniii  ?  Alas!  the  task 
was  more  dirticult  than  he  imagined  ! 

A  harder  task  than  what  the  poets  toll 

Ot  yore,  the  fair  Andromeda  btftl; 

J?lie  but  one  monster  feared,  I've  four  to  fear. 

And  sec  no  Perseus,  no  dehverer  near. 

[Exit  INIrs  Lovely. 

EnlC7-  Servant,  and  vliispers  to  Prim. 

Ser.  One  Simon  Pure  inquireth  for  tliee. 

Fer.  The  woman  is  mad.  [ E.i//. 

»S7/'  Phil.  So  von  arc  all,  in  my  opinion.  yExil. 

Oba.  Prim.  I'rieud  Tradelove,  business  rcqui- 
rcth  mv  prtj-ence. 

Trade.  (Jh,  I  siian't  trouble  you — Pox  take  him 
for  an  unmannerly  do<j^ ! — However,  I  have  kept 
mv  word  with  my  Dutchman,  and  will  introduce 
him  too,  for  all  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Coldnei.,  in  a  qmtker's  habit. 

Oba.  Prim.  Friend  Pure,  tliou  art  welcome  ; 
how  is  it  with  friend  Holdfast,  and  all  friends  in 
Bristol?  Timothy  Lirtleworth,  John  Slenderbrain, 
and  Christopher  Kcepfaith? 

Co/.  A  goodly  company  ! — [Aaide.^ — They  are 
all  in  health,  I  thank  thee  for  them. 

Obd.  Prim.  Friend  Holdfast  wi-ites  me  word, 
that  thou  earnest  lately  from  Pennsylvania.  How 
do  all  friends  there.'' 

Cot.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say  ?  I  know  just 
as  much  of  Pennsylvania,  as  I  do  of  Bristol. 

[Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Do  they  thrive  ? 

Col.  Yea,  friend  ;  the  blessing  of  their  good 
works  falls  upon  them. 

Enter  Mrs  Prim  and  Mrs  Lovely. 

Oba.  Prim.  Sarah,  know  our  friend  Pure. 

Mrs  Prim.  Thou  art  welcome. 

[He  salutes  her. 

Col.  Here  comes  the  sum  of  all  my  wishes 

How  ciiarming  she  appears,   even  in  tJiat  dis- 
guise !  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Why  dcjst  thou  consider  the  mai- 
den so  attentively,  friend .'' 

Col.  I  will  tell  thee :  about  four  days  ago  I 
saw  a  vision — This  \  cry  maiden,  but  in  vain  at- 
tire, standing  on  a  precipice;  and  heard  a  voice, 
\vhi;:h  called  me  by  my  name — and  bid  me  put 
forth  my  hand  and  save  her  from  the  pit — I  did 
.so;  and,  mcthouglit,  the  damsel  grew  unto  my 
side. 

Mrs  Prim.  What  can  that  portend? 

Oba.  Prim.   1  he  damsel's  conversion 1  am 

persuaded. 

il/r.s  Love.  That's  false,  I'm  sure [Aside 

Oba.  Prim.  Wilt  thou  use  the  means,  friend 
Pure  r 

Col.  Means !  AVhat  means  ?  Is  she  not  thy 
daughter,  already  one  of  the  faithful? 


Mrs  Prim.  No,  alas !  she's  one  of  the  un- 
goiUy. 

Oba.  Prim.  Pray  thee,  mind  what  this  good 
man  will  say  unto  thee;  he  will  teach  thee  the 
way  that  thou  shouldest  walk,  Anne. 

Airs  Love.  I  know  my  way  without  his  in- 
struction :  1  hoped  to  have  been  quiet  when  once 
I  had  put  on  your  odious  formality  here. 

Col.  Then  thou  wearest  it  out  of  compulsion, 
not  choice,  friend  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Thou  art  in  the  right  of  it,  friend. 

ili/.v  Prim.  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  mimic 
the  good  man  ?  Ah,  thou  art  a  stubborn  girl ! 

Col.  Mind  her  not ;  she  hurteth  not  me If 

thou  wilt  leave  her  alone  with  nic,  I  will^  discuss 
some  few  points  with  her,  that  may,  perchance, 
soften  her  stubbornness,  and  melt  her  into  com- 
pliance, 

Oba.  Prim.  Content :  I  pray  thee,  put  it  home 
to  her.  Come,  Sarah,  let  us  leave  the  good  man 
with  her. 

Mrs  Love.  [Catching  hold  o/'Prim  ;  he  breaks 
loose,  and  e.r/Z.]  W  hat  do  you  mean — to  leave 
me  with  this  old  enthusiastical  canter  ?  Don't 
think,  because  I  complied  with  your  formality, 
to  impose  your  ridiculous  doctrine  upon  me. 

Col.  I  pray  thee,  young  woman,  moderate  thy 
passion. 

Mrs  Love.  I  pray  thee,  walk  after  thy  leader ; 
you  \Nill  but  lose  your  labour  upon  me. — These 
wretches  will  certainly  make  me  mad  ! 

Col.  1  am  of  another  opinitm ;  the  spirit  tell- 
eth  me  I  shall  convert  thee,  \nne. 

Airs  Lore,  'lis  a  lying  spirit;  don't  believe  it. 

Col.  Say'st  thou  so?  Why,  then,  thou  shalt 
convert  me,  my  angel.  [Catching  her  in  his  anns. 

Ah-s  Love.  [Shrieks/\  Ah  !  monster,  hold  oft", 
or  I'll  tear  thy  eyes  out. 

Col.  Hush!  for  Heaven's  sake — dost  thou  not 
know  me  ?  I  am  Fainwcll. 

AJrs  Love.  Fainwell  !  [Enter  old  PvAW.^   Oh, 

I'm  undone  !  Prim  here 1  wish,  with   all  my 

soul,  I  had  been  dumb  ! 

Ol'u.  Prim.  What  is  tiie  matter?  Why  did'st 
thou  shriek  out,  Anne? 

Airs  Love.  Shriek  out !  I'll  shriek,  and  shriek 
again ;  cry  murder,  thieves,  or  <iny  thing,  to 
drown  the  noise  of  that  eternal  babbler,  if  you 
leave  me  with  him  any  longt-r. 

Oba.  I'rim.  Was  that  all  ?  Fy,  fy,  Anne  ! 

Col.  No  matter;  I'll  bring  down  her  stomach, 
I'll  wariaut  thee Leave  us,  I  pray  thee. 

Oba.  Prim.  I'are  thee  well.  [Exit. 

Col.  M\  ciiarming,  lovely  woman  ! 

[Embraces  her. 

Airs  Tauy.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  dis- 
guise, Fainwell  ? 

Col.  To  set  thee  free,  if  thou  wilt  perform  thy 
promise. 

Al?s  Lore.  !\Iake  me  mistress  of  my  fortune, 
and  make  thy  own  conditions. 

Col.  This  night  shall  answer  all  my  wishes. — 
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See  here,  I  have  the  consent  of  three  of  thv 
guardians  already,  and  doubt  not  bui  Prim  will 
make  the  fourth.  [Prim  listening. 

Oba.  Prim.  1  would  gladly  hear  what  argu- 
ments the  good  man  useth  to  bend  her.      \ Aside. 

Mrs  Love.  Thy  words  give  me  new  life,  me- 
thinks. 

Oba.  Prim.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Thou  best  of  men  !  Heaven  meant 
to  bless  me,  sure,  when  I  first  saw  thee. 

Oba.   Prim.    He    hath   molhfied   her. Oh, 

wonderful  conversion  ! 

Col.  Ha !  Prim  listening. — No  more,  my  love  ; 
we  are  observed ;  seem  to  be  edified,  and  give 
them  hopes  that  thou  w  ilt  turn  quaker,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me.  [yi/oH^/.]  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
thou  art  touched  witli  what  I  said  unto  thee, 
Anne;  another  time  I  will  explain  the  other  ar- 
ticle unto  thee;  in  the  mean  while,  be  thou  du- 
tiful to  our  friend  Prim. 

Mrs  Love.  I  shall  obey  thee  in  every  thing. 

Enter  Obadiah  Prim. 

Oba.  Prim.  Oh,  what  a  prodigious  change 
is  here  ! — Thou  hast  wrought  a  miracle,  friend  ! 
Anne,  how  dost  thou  like  the  doctrine  he  hath 
preached  ? 

Mrs  Love.  So  well,  that  I  could  talk  to  him 
for  ever,  methinks — I  am  ashamed  of  ray  former 
folly,  and  ask  your  pardon,  Mr  Prim. 

Col.  Enough,  enough,  that  thou  art  sorry ;  he 
is  no  pope,  Anne. 

Oba.  Prim.  \^erily,  thou  dost  rejoice  me  ex- 
ceedingly, friend;  will  it  please  thee  to  walk  into 

the  next  room,    and   refresh    thyself Come, 

take  the  maiden  by  the  hand. 

Col.  We  will  follow  thee. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  There  is  another  Simon  Pure  inquireth 
for  thee,  master. 

Col.  The  devil  there  is!  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Another  Simon  Pure  !  I  do  not 
know  him.    Is  he  any  relation  of  thine? 

Col.  No,  friend;  1  knov\  him  not Pox  take 

him  !  I  wish  he  were  in  Pennsylvania  again, 
with  all  mv  soul.  [Aside. 

Mrs  Love.  What  shall  1  do  ?  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Bring  him  up. 

Col.  Humph  !  tiien  one  of  us  must  go  down ; 
that's  certain. — Now,  impudence  assist  me  ! 

Enter  Simon  Pure. 

Oba.  Prim.  What  is  thy  will  with  me,  friend  ? 

Sim.  Pure.  Didst  thou  not  receive  a  letter 
from  Aminadab  Holdfast,  of  Bristol,  concerning 
one  Simon  Pure  ? 

Oba.  Prim.  Yea;  and  Simon  Pure  is  already 
here,  friend. 

Col.  And  Simon  Pure  will  stay  here,  friend,  if 
it  be  possible.  [Aside. 

tiim.  Pure,  That's  an  untruth :  for  1  am  he. 


Col.  Take  thou  heed,  friend,  what  thou  dost 
say  ;   I  do  atiirm  that  [  am  Simon  Pure. 

Sim.  Pure.  Thy  name  may  be  Pure,  friend,  but 
not  that  Pure. 

Col.  Yea,  that  Pure,  which  mv  good  friend, 
Aminadab  Holdfast,  wrote  to  mv  fnend  Prim 
about;  the  same  Simon  Pure  that  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  and   sojourned   in    Bristol  eleven 

days thou  wouldst  not  take  mv  name  from 

me,  wouldst  thou  } till  I  have  done  with  it. 

[Aside. 

Sim.  Pure.  Thy  name  !  I'm  astonished  I 

Col.  At  what  ?  at  thy  own  assurance  ? 

[Going  up  to  him,  Simox  Pure  starts  back. 

Sim.  Pure.  Avaunt,  Satan  !  approach  me  liot ; 
I  defy  thee  and  all  thy  works. 

Mrs  Love.  Oh,  he'll  outcanthim — Undone,  in- 
done  forever.  [A.-nue. 

Col.  Hark  thee,  friend,  thy  sham  will  not  take 
Don't  exert  thy  voice  ;  thou  art  too  well  ac- 
quainted witli  Satan  to  start  at  him,  thou  wicked 
reprobate — What  can  thy  design  be  here  .'' 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  gives  Prim  a  letter. 

Oba.  Prim.  One  of  these  must  be  a  counter- 
feit; but  which,  I  cannot  say. 

Col.   What  can  that  letter  be  ?  [Aside. 

Sim.  Pure.  Thou  must  be  the  devil,  friend, 
that's  certain ;  for  no  human  power  can  stock  so 
great  a  falsehood. 

Oba.  Prim.  This  letter  sayeth  that  thou    art 
better  acquainted  witli  that  prince  of  darkness 
than  any  here. — Read  that,  I  pray  thee,  Simon. 
[Gives  it  to  the  Colon ei. 

Col.  '  ris  Freeman's  hand — [ReadsP^  *  fhere 
'  is  a  design  formed  to  rob  your  lujuse  this  ni^ht, 
'  and  cut  your  throat;  and  for  that  purpose  there 
'  is  a  man  disguised  like  a  quaker,  who  is  to 
'  pass  for  one  Simon  Pure;  the  gang,  whereof  I 
'  am  one,  though  now  resohed  to  roh  no  more, 
'  has  been  at  Bristol ;  one  of  them  came  m  the 
'  coach  A'ith  the  quaker,  whose  name  he  hath 
'  taken  ;  and,  from  what  he  hath  gathered  from 
'  him,  formed  that  design;  and  did  not  doubt  but 
'  he  should  so  far  impose  upon  you,  as  to  make 
'  you  turn  out  the  real  Simon  Pure,  and  keep 
'  him  with  you.  Make  the  right  use  of  this. 
'  Adieu.'     Excellent  well  !  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Dost  thou  hear  this  ? 

[To  '^imonPure. 

Sim.  Pure.  Yea,  but  it  moveth  me  not ;  that, 
doubtless,  is  the  impostor. 

[Pointing  at  the  Cotonel. 

Col.  Ah  !  thou  wicked  one — now  I  consider 
thy  face,  I  remember  thou  didst  come  up  in  the 
leathern  convenicncy  with  me — thou  liadst  a 
black  bob  wig  on,  and  a  brown  camhiet  coat  with 
brass  buttons. Can'st  thou  deny  it,  ha  ? 

Sim.  Pure.  Yea,  I  can ;  anil  uith  a  safe  con- 
science, too,  friend. 

Oba.  Prim.  W-rily,   friend,  thou  art  the  most 
impudent  villain  I  ever  saw. 
1 
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Mrs  Love.  Nay,  tlirn,  I'll  have  a  fliiii:  at  Iiiin. 
f^sirfc] — I  rciuciiibcr  the  face  of  tliis  tclluw  at 
Batli — Ay,  this  is  lie  tliat  picked  my  lady  llafilc's 

pocket   ill  the    (>rove Don't  you    remember 

that  the  mob  pumped   you,   friend  ? Tliis  is 

the  most  notorious  rogue • 

Sim.  Pure.  What  does  provoke  thee  to  seek  my 
life  ? — Tliuu  wilt  not  hang  me,  wilt  thou,  wrong- 
fully ? 

Olta.  Prim.  She  will  do  thee  no  hurt,  nor  thou 
^halt  do  me  none ;  therefore,  get  thee  about  thy 
business,  friend,  and  leave  thy  wicked  course  ot' 
life,  or  thou  mayest  not  come  olV  so  favourably 
every  where. 

Col.  (Jo,  friend,  I  wouki  advise  thee;  and 
tempt  thy  fate  no  more. 

Sim.  Pure.  Yea,  I  will  go ;  but  it  sliall  be  to 
thy  confusion  ;  for  I  shall  clear  myself;  1  will 
return  with  some  proofs,  that  shall  convince 
thee,  Obadiah,  that  thou  art  highly  imposed 
upon.  [Exit. 

Col.  Then  there  will  be  no  stay  for  me,  that's 
certain — What  the  devil  shall  I  do?  [^jUidf. 

Oha.  Prim.  What  monstrous  works  of  iniquity 
are  there  in  this  world,  Simon  ! 

Col.  Yea,  the  age  is  full  of  vice — 'Sdeath,  I  am 
so  confoundi'd,  I  know  not  what  to  say.    \^Asidt. 

Oha.  Prim.  Thou  art  disordered,  friend art 

thou  not  well? 

Col.  My  spirit  is  greatly  troubled;  and  some- 
thing tellcth  me,  that  though  1  have  wrought  a 
good  work  in  converting  this  maiden,  tiiis  tender 
maiden,  yet  my  labour  will  be  in  vain :  for  the 
evil  spirit  iighteth  against  her;  and  1  see,  yea  1 
see  with  the  i;ye  of  my  inward  man,  tiiat  Satan 
will  re-buffet  her  again,  whenever  I  withdraw 
myself  from  her;  and  she  will,  yea,  this  very 
damsel  will,  return  again  to  that  abomination  from 
whence  I  have  rttriexed  her,  as  if  it  were,  yea, 
as  if  it  were  out  of  the  ja"S  of  the  fiend. 
Obu.  Prim.  Good  lack  !  thiukest  thou  so? 
Mrx  Love.  I  nmst  second  him.  [Jsu/p.]  What 
meanefh  this  struggling  witliin  me?  I  feel  ttie 
spirit  resisteth  the  vanities  of"  this  world,  but  the 
flesh  is  rebellious,  yea,  tiie  flesh — I  greatly  fear  the 
tlesh,  and  the  weakness  thereof — hum — 

Oha.  Prim.  The  maid  is  inspired.  \Afiide. 

Col.  Behold,  her  light  bc:ginb  to  shine  foitii. — 
Excellent  woman  ! 

jV7/.s  Lovr.  This  good  man  hath  spoken  com- 
fort unto  me,  yea  comfort,  I  say;  because  the 
words  which  he  hath  breathed  into  my  outward 
ears,  are  gcmc  through  and  fixed  in  mine  heart ; 
yea,  verily,  in  mine  heart,  I  say;   and  I  feel  the 

spirit  doth  love  him  exceedingly — hum 

Col.  She  acts  it  to  the  lite  !  [Aside. 

Obn.  Prim.  Prodigious  !  The  damsel  is  tilltcl 
with  the  spirit — Sarah. 

Enter  Mrs  Prim. 
Mrs  Prim,  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  such 


a  change  in  our  beloved  Anne.  I  came  to  tell 
thee  that  supper  stayeth  for  thee. 

Col.  I  am  not  disposed  for  thy  food  ;  mv  spirit 
longeth  for  more  delii  ious  meat ! — Fain  would  I 
redeem  this  maiden  from  the  tribe  of  sinners, 
and  break  those  cords  asunder  wherewith  she  is 

bound hum 

JMrs  Love.  Something  whispers  in  my  cars,  me- 
thiuks — that  I  must  be  subject  to  the  will  of  this 
good  man,    and  from   him  only  must  hope   for 

consolation. hum. — It  also  telleth  me,  that  I 

am  a  chosen  vessel  to  raise  up  seed  to  the  faith- 
ful; and  that  thou  must  consent,  that  we  two  be 
one  flesh,  according  to  the  w(nd — hum — 

Oha.  Prim.  What  a  revelation  is  here!  This 
is  certainly  part  of  thy  vision,  friend  ;  this  is  the 
maiden's  groniiti:;  into  tin/  side.  Ah  !  with  what 
willingness  should  I  give  thee  my  consent,  could 
I  give  thee  her  fortune,  too! but  thou  wilt  ne- 
ver get  the  ronsent  of  tiie  wicked  ones. 

Col.  1  wish  I  was  sure  of  yours.  [Aside. 

Obu.  Prim.  My  soul  rejoiceth ;  yea,  rejoiceth, 
[  say,  to  tiiid  the  spirit  within  thee;  for  lo,  it 
moveth  thee  with  natural  agitation — yea,  with 
natural  agitation,  towards  this  good  man — yea, 
it  stirreth,  as  one  may  say — yea,  verily  I  say  it 
stirreth  up  thy  inclination — yea,  as  one  would 
stir  a  pudding. 

Airs  Love.  I  see,  I  see  the  spirit  guiding  of 
thy  hand,  good  Obadiah  Prim  !   and  now  behold 

thou  art  signing  thy  consent ; and  now  1  see 

myself  within  thy  arms,  my  friend  and  brother, 
yea,  I  am  become  bone  of  thy  bone,  and  flesh  of 

thy  tlesh.     [Fjmbraein^  tiiin.^—\\\\\\\ 

Col.  Admirably  ])erformed  !  [Js/V/^.] — And  I 
will  take  thee  in  all  spiritual  love  for  an  help- 
mate, yea,  for  the  wife  of  my  bosom anil 

now,  methinks 1  feel  a  longing yea, 

a  longing,   I   say,  for  the  consummation  of  thy 

love, yea,  I  do  long  exceedingly. 

Mrs  Love.  And  verily,  verily,  my  spirit  feeleth 
tiie  same  longing. 

Mrs  Prim.  The  spirit  hath  greatly  moved 
them  both— friend  Prim,  thou  must  consent ; 
there's  no  resisting  of  the  spirit ! 

Oba.  Prim.  Yea,  the  liulit  within  sheweth  me 
that  1  shall  fight  a  good  fight — and  wrestle 
througii  those  reprobate  fiends,  thy  other  guar- 
dians;  yea,  I  perceive  the  s|)irit  will  hedge 

thee  into  the  flock  of  the  righteous. —  Fhou  art  a 
chosen  lamb — yea,  a  chosen  lamb,  and  I  will  not 
push  tlK;e  back — No,  1  will  not,  1  say  ;— no,  thou 
shalt  leap-a,  and  frisk-a,  and  ski|)-a,  and  bound, 
and  bound,  I  say, — yea,  bound  within  thi'  fold  of 

the  righteous yea,  even  within  thv  told,  my 

brother. — Fetch  me  the  pen  and  ink,  Sarah — and 
my  hand  shall  confess  its  obedience  to  the  spirit. 
Col.  I  wish  it  were  over.  [Astde, 

Enter  Mrs  Prim,  uith  pen  and  ink. 

Mrs  hovr.  I  tremble  lest  this  qiiaking  rogue 
bliuuld  return  aiul  spoil  all,  [..liit/e. 
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Oba.  Prim.  Here,  friend,  do  thou  write  vvliat 
the  spirit  proinpteth,  and  I  will  sign  it. 

[Colonel  sits  doan. 

Mrs  Prim.  Verilv,  Anne,  it  greatly  rejoiceth 
me,  to  see  thee  reformed  from  that  original 
wickedness  wherein  I  found  thee. 

Mrs  Love.  I  do  believe  thou  art,  and  I  thank 
thee i 

Col.  [Reads.]  '  This  is  to  certify  all  whom  it 

*  may  concern,  that  i  do  freely  give  all  my  right 

*  and  title  in  Anne  Lovely  to  Simon  Pure,  and 
'  my  full  consent  that  she  shall  become  his  wife, 

*  according  to  the  form  of  marriage.     Witness 
'^  my  hai>d.' 

Oba  Prim.  That's  enough;  give  me  the  pen. 

[Signs  if. 

Enter  Betty,  running  to  Mrs  Lovely. 

Betty.  Oh  !  madam,  madam,  here's  the  quak- 
ing man  again  ;  he  has  brought  a  coachman,  and 
two  or  three  more. 

Mrs  Love.  Ruined  past  redemption  ! 

[Aside  to  Colonel. 

Col.  Xo,  no ;   one  minute  sooner  had  spoiled 

all;    but   now— here's    company    coming; 

friend,  give  me  the  paper. 

[Going  up  to  Prim  hastily. 

Oba.  Prim.  Here  it  is,  Simon;  and  I  wish  thee 
happy  with  the  maiden. 

Mrs  Love.  'Tis  done ;  and  now,  devil,  do  thy 
worst ! 

Enter  Simon  Pure,  and  Coachman,  Sfc. 

S.  Pure.  Look  thee,  friend,  I  have  brought 
these  people,  to  satisty  thee  that  I  am  not  that 
impostor  which  thou  didst  take  me  lor;  tliis  is 
the  man  that  did  drive  the  leathern  convenicncy, 
and  brought  me  from  Bristol ;  and  this  is- 


Col.  Look  ye,  friend,  to  save  the  court  the 
trouble  of  examining  witnesses,  I  plead  guilty. — 
Ila,  ha  ! 

Oba.  Prim.  How's  this  ?  Is  not  thy  name  Pure, 
then  ? 

Col.  No,  really,  sir;  I  only  make  bold  with 
this  gentleman's  name — hut  I  here  give  it  up,  safe 
and  sound  ;  it  has  done  the  business  whiih  1  l;ad 
occasion  for,  and  now  I  intend  to  wear  my  own, 
which  shall  be  at  his  service  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion at  any  time.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

S.  Pure.  Oh  !  the  wickedness  of  the  age  ! 

Coachman.  Then  you  have  no  further  need  of 
us.  [Exit. 

Col.  No  ;  honest  man,  you  may  go  about  your 
business. 

Oba.  Prim.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  thy  impu- 
dence. Anne,  thou  hast  deceived  me — and,  per- 
chance, undone  thyself. 

Mrs  Prim.  Thou  art  a  dissembling  baggage, 
and  shame  will  overtake  thee.  [E.rit. 

S.  Pure.  I  am  crievcd  to  see  thy  wife  so  much 
troubled  :  I  will  follow  and  console  her.      [Exit. 


Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Thy  brother  guardians  inquire  for  thee  j 
here  is  another  man  with  them. 

Mrs  Love.  Who  can  that  otiicr  man  be.'' 

[To  the  Colonel. 

Col.  'Tis  one  Freeman,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  ordered  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  guardians  here. 

Enter  Sir  Philip,  Tradelove,  Periwinkle, 
and  Freeman. 

Free.  [To  the  Colonel.]  Is  all  safe?  did  my 
letter  do  you  service  ? 

Col.  All,  all's  safe  !  ample  service.  [Aside. 

Sir  Phi.  Miss  Nancy,  how  dost  do,  child  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Don't  call  me  miss,  friend  Phihp ; 
my  name  is  Anne,  thou  knowest, 

Sir  Phi.  What!  is  the  girl  metamorphosed  .? 

Mrs  Love.  I  wish  thou  wert  so  metamurpho- 
sed. — Ah  !  Philip,  throw  off  that  gaudy  attire, 
and  wear  the  clothes  becoming  thy  age. 

Oba.  Prim.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  these  men. 

[Aside, 

Sir  Phi.  My  age  !  the  woman  is  possessed. 

Col.  No,  thou  art  possessed  rather,  friend. 

Trade.  Hark  ye,  Mrs  Lovely,  one  word  with 
you.  [Takes  hold  of  her  hand. 

Col.  This  maiden  is  my  wife,  thanks  to  friend 
Prim,  and  tiiou  hast  no  business  with  her. 

[Takes  her  from  hinu 

Trade.  His  wife  !  hark  ye,  Mr  Freeman. 

Per.  Why,  you  have  made  a  very  fine  piece  of 
work  of  it,  ^Ir  Prim. 

Sir  Phi.  Married  to  a  quaker  !  thou  art  a  fine 
fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an  orphan,  truly ! 
there's  a  husband  for  a  young  lady  ! 

Col.  When  I  have  put  on  my  beau  clothes,  sir 
Philip,  you'll  like  me  better 

Sir  Phi.  Thou  wilt  make  a  very  scurvy  beau— • 
friend- 

Col.  I  believe  I  can  prove  it  under  your  hand, 
that  you  thought  me  a  very  fine  gentleman  in  the 
Park  t'other  day,  about  thirty-six  minutes  after 
eleven  ;  will  you  take  a  pinch,  sir  Philip  }  One  of 
the  finest  snuft-boxes  you  ever  saw. 

[Offers  him  smff. 

Sir  Phi.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  overjoyed,  faith,  I 
am,  if  thou  be'st  the  gentleman — I  own  I  did  give 
my  consent  to  the  gentleman  I  brought  here  to- 
day— but  whether  this  is  he,  I  can't  be  positive. 

Oba.  Prim.  Can'st  thou  not? — Now,  I  think 
thou  art  a  fine  fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an 
orphan  !  Thou  shallow-brained  shuttlecock  !  he 
may  be  a  pick-pocket  for  aught  thou  d(jst  know. 

I'er.  You  would  have  been  two  rare  fellows  to 
have  been  trusted  with  the  sole  management  of 
her  fortune — would  ye  not,  think  ye?  But  Mr 
Tradelove  and  myself  shall  take  care  of  her  por- 
tion.  

Trade.  Av,  ay  ;  so  wn  w  ill. — Did  not  you  tell 
me  the  Dutch  merchant  desired  mc  to  meet  hiiu 
here,  Mr  Freeman  r 
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Free.  I  did  so,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  here, 
if  voii'll  have  a  little  patience. 

i'ul.  What!  is  Mr  Tradeluve  impatient  ?  Xay, 
tlitn,  ik  ben  gereet  voor  you,  heb  he,  Jan  Van 
'liintamtirelireletta  Heer  Van  Fainweil,  \ ergee- 
ten  ! 

Trade.  0\\\  pox  of  tlie  name!  wliat!  have  you 
tricked  me,  too,  Mr  Freeman  !* 

Co/.  Tricked,  MrTradclove!  did  not  I  give 
yon  two  thousand  pounds  for  your  consent  fair- 
iy  ?  And,  now,  do  you  tell  a  gentleman  he  has 
tricked  you  ? 

Per.  So,  so,  you  are  a  pretty  guardian,  faith, 
to  sell  your  charge  !  what!  did  you  look  upon  her 
as  part  of  your  stock  } 

Ohu.  Prim.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  I  am  glad  tliy  knave- 
ry is  found  out,  however 1  confess  tl'.e  maiden 

over-reached  me,  and  I  had  no  sinister  end  at 
all. 

Per.  Ay,  ay,  one  tiling  or  other  over-reached 
you  all — but  I'll  take  caj-e  he  shall  never  finger  :i 
penny  of  her  money,  I  warrant  you — Over-reach- 
ed, quoth'a  !  Why,  I  might  have  been  over-reach- 
ed, too,  if  I  had  had  no  more  wit :  I  don't  know 
but  this  very  fellow  may  be  him  that  was  (hn  ct- 
cd  to  me  from  Grand  Cairo  t'other  dav.  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Col.  The  very  same. 

Per.  Are  you  so,  sir  ?  but  your  trick  would  not 
pass  upon  me. 

Col.  No,  as  you  say,  at  that  time  it  did  not ; 

that  was  not  my  lucky  hour but,  hark  ye,  sir, 

I  must  let  you  into  one  secret — you  may  keep  ho- 
nest .Tohn  Tradescant's  coat  on,  for  your  uncle 
sir  Toby  Periwinkle  is  not  dead — so  the  cliarge 
of  mourning  will  be  saved — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Don't 
you  remember  Mr  PiilasiC,  your  uncle's  steward  ? 
i-Ia,  ha,  ha  ! 

Per.  Not  dead  !  I  begin  to  fear  I  am  tricked, 
too. 

Col.  Don't  you  remember  the  signing  of  a  lease, 
Mr  Periwinkle .'' 

Per.  Well ;  and  what  signifies  that  lease,  if  my 
uncle  is  not  dead  r — lla!  I  am  sure  it  was  a  lease 
I  signed 

Col.  Ay;  but  it  was  a  lease  for  life,  sir,  and  of 
this  beautiful  tenement,  I  thank  you. 

[Taking  tiold  o/'Mrs  Lovfi  y. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Neighbour's  fare. 

Free.  So,  then,  I  iiiid  vou  arc  all  nicked — lia, 
ha! 


Per.  I  am  certain  I  read  as  plain  a  lease  as 
ever  I  read  in  iny  life. 

Col.  You  read  a  lease,  I  grant  you ;  but  you 
signed  this  contract.  [.'Slirainq  a  pa'jHr. 

Per.  Uow  durst  you  put  this  trick  upon  me, 
xMr  Freeman .''  Did  not  you  tell  me  my  uncle 
was  dying  ? 

Free.  And  would  tell  you  twice  as  much  to 
serve  my  friend — hn,  ha  ! 

Sir  Phi.   What !  the  learned  and  famous  Mr 

Periwinkle  choused,  too  ! lia,  ha,  ha  ! — I  shall 

die  with  laughing — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Oba.  Pnm.  It  had  been  well  if  her  father  had 
left  her  to  wiser  heads  than  thine  and  mine, 
t'riends — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Trade.  VVcll,  since  you  have  outwitted  us  all, 
pray  you,  what  and  who  are  vou,  sir? 

Sir  P/ii.  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  a  fine  gentle- 
man.  1  am  glad  you  have  got  a  person,  ma- 

<lam,  who  understands  dress  and  good-breeding. 
1  was  resolved  she  should  have  a  husband  of  my 
choosing. 

Oba.  Prim.  I  am  sorry  the  maiden  has  fallen 
into  such  hands. 

Trade.  A  beau  !  nav,  then,  she  is  finely  helped 
up. 

Mrs  Love.  Why.  beaux  are  great  encouragers 
of  trade,  sir.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Col.  Look  ye,  gentlemen ;  I  am  the  person 
who  can  give  the  best  account  of  myself;  and  I 
must  beg  sir  Philip's  pardon,  when  I  tell  him,  that 
'  have  as  much  aversion  to  what  he  calls  dress 
and  breeding,  as  I  have  to  the  enemies  of  my  re- 
ligion. I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve  his  ma- 
lesty,  and  headed  a  regiment  of  the  bravest  fel- 
lows that  ever  pushed  bayonet  in  the  throat  of  a 
'  Venchman ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fortune 
this  lady  brings  me,  whenever  my  country  wants 
my  aid,  this  sword  and  arm  are  at  her  service. 

Therefore,  my  dear,  if  thou'lt  but  deign  to  smile, 
I  meet  a  recompense  for  all  mv  toil. 
Love  and  religion  ne'er  admit  restraint, 
And  force  makes  many  sinners,  not  one  saint ; 
Still  free  as  air  the  active  mind  does  rove, 
And  searches  proper  objects  for  its  love  ; 
But  that  once  fixed,  'tis  past  the  power  of  art 
To  chase  the  dear  itlca  from  the  heart : 
'fis  liberty  of  choice  that  sweetens  life, 
.Makes  the  glad  husband,  and  the  happy  wife. 
[E.ieunt  omne.^. 
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MEN. 

Sir  John  Bevil. 

Mk  Sealand. 

Bevil,  junior,  in  love  zoith  Indiana, 

Myrtle,  in  love  zcith  Lucikda. 

CiMBERTON,  a  coxcomb. 

Humphrey,  an  old  servant  to  Sir  John  Bevil. 

Tom,  seivant  to  Bevil,  junior. 

Daniel,  a  count?y  boy,  servant  to  Indiana. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Sealand,  second  loife  to  Sealanp. 
Isabella,  sister  to  Sealand, 
Indiana,  Seal  AN  d's  daughter,  hy  his  first  wife. 
LuciNDA,  Sealand's   daughter^   by  his  second 

ziife. 
Phillis,  maid  to  Lucinda. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    I, 


SCENE  I.— Sir  John  Bevil's  house. 

Enter  Sir  John  Bevil  and  Humphrey. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Have  you  ordered  that  I  should 
not  be  interrupted  while  I  am  dressing  ? 

Humph.  Yes,  sir;  I  believed  you  had  some- 
thing of  moment  to  say  to  me. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Let  me  see,  Humpln-ey ;  I  think 
it  is  now  full  forty  years,  since  1  lirst  took  thee 
to  be  aliout  myself. 

Humph.  I  think,  sir,  it  has  V)ecn  an  easy  forty 
years ;  and  I  have  passed  them  without  nmch 
sickness,  care,  or  labour. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Thou  hast  a  brave  constitution  • 
you  are  a  year  or  two  older  than  1  am,  sirrah. 

Humph.  Yon  have  ever  been  of  thai  mind,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  You  knave,  you  know  it ;  I  took 


thee  for  thy  gravity  and  sobriety  in  my  wild 
years. 

Humph.  Ah,  sir !  our  manners  were  formed 
from  our  different  fortunes,  not  our  ditVerent 
ages;  wealth  gave  a  loose  to  your  youth,  and  po- 
verty put  a  restraint  upon  mine. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Well,  Humphrey,  you  know  I  have 
been  a  kind  master  to  you  ;  1  have  used  you,  for 
'he  ingenuous  nature  I  ()l)served  in  you  from  tiie 
oeginniug,  more  like  au  humble  friend  than  a  ser- 
vant. 

Humph.  I  humbly  beg  you'll  be  so  tender  of 
me,  as  to  explain  your  commands,  sir,  without  any 
farther  preparation. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I'll  tell  thee,  then.  In  the  first 
■ilaec,  this  wedding  of  my  son's,  in  all  probability 
shut  the  door;  will  never  be  at  all. 
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Humph.  How,  sir,  not  be  at  all  !  for  what  rea- 
son is  It  ciirned  on  in  appearance? 

Sir  J.  Bcv.  Honest  Huniplncy,  iiavc  patience, 
and  I'll  tell  tlicc  all  in  order.  I  have  myself,  in 
some  })art  of  mv  life,  lived,  indeed,  with  tVeedum, 
but  I  hope  without  reproach.  Now,  I  thonglit  li- 
berty would  he  as  little  injurious  to  my  son  : 
therefore,  as  soon  as  lie  grew  towards  man,  I  in- 
dulijed  him  in  livinii  after  his  own  manner.  I 
know  not  how  otherwise  to  judi;e  of  his  inclina- 
tion ;  for  what  can  be  concluded  from  a  beha- 
viour under  restraint  and  fear?  But  what  cliarms 
me  above  all  expression,  is,  that  my  son  has  ne- 
ver, in  the  least  action,  the  most  distant  hint  or 
word,  valued  himself  upon  that  great  estate  of 
liis  mother's,  which,  according  to  om-  marriage- 
settlement,  he  has  had  ever  since  he  came  to 
age. 

Humph.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
afraid  of  appearing  to  enjoy  it  before  you  or  any 
belonging  to  yon.  He  is  as  dependent  and  re- 
signed to  your  will,  as  if  he  had  not  a  farthing 
but  what  must  come  from  your  immediate  bounty. 
You  have  ever  acted  like  a  good  and  generous  fa- 
ther, and  he  like  an  obedient  and  grateful  son. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Nay,  his  carriage  is  so  easy  to  all 
with  whom  lie  converses,  that  he  is  never  assii- 
niing,  never  prefers  himself  to  others,  nor  is  ever 
cuilty  of  that  rough  sincerity  which  a  man  is  not 
called  to,  and  certainly  disobliges  most  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. To  be  short,  Humphrey,  his  reputa- 
tion was  so  fair  in  the  world,  that  old  Sealand, 
the  great  India  merchant,  has  offered  his  only 
daughter,  and  sole  heiress  to  that  \ast  estate  of 
his,  as  a  wife  for  him.  You  may  be  sure  I  made 
no  difficulties  ;  the  match  was  agreed  on,  and  this 
very  day  named  for  the  wedding. 

Humph.  What  liindcrs  the  proceeding  ? 

Sir  J.  Bet.  Don't  interrupt  me.  You  know  I 
was,  last  Thursday,  at  the  masquerade;   my  son, 

you  may  remember,  soon   found  us  out he 

knew  his  grand fatfier's  habit,  which  I  then  wore ; 
and  though  it  was  in  the  mode  in  the  last  age, 
yet  the  maskers,  you  know,  followed  us,  as  if  we 
had  been  the  most  monstrous  figures  in  that 
whole  assembly. 

Humph.  I  remember,  indeed,  a  young  man  of 
quality,  in  the  habit  of  a  clown,  that  was  particu- 
larly tronhlesontc. 

Sir  J.  Bcv.  Jli^ht — he  was  too  much  what  he 
seemed  to  be.  You  remember  how  impertinently 
he  followed  and  teased  us,  and  would  know  vvlio 
we  were. 

Humph.  I  know  he  has  a  mind  to  come  into 
that  particular.  \^Aside. 

Sir  J.  Bcv.  Ay,  lie  foHowcd  n*;,  till  the  tientlc- 
man,  whf)  led  the  lady  in  the  Indian  mantle,  pre- 
sented that  gay  creature  to  the  ru'»tic,  and  bid 
him  Hike  Cymon  in  the  fahle)  grow  polite,  by 
falling  in  love,  and  let  that  worthy  old  gentleman 
alone,  meaning  me.  The  clown  \;as  not  n^torm- 
ed,  but  rudely  persisted,  and  Oiltrcd  to  force  off 


my  mask ;  with  that  the  gentleman,  throwing  oflf 
his  own,  appeared  to  be  my  son,  and,  in  his  con- 
cern for  me,  tore  off  that  of  the  nobleman  :  at 
this  they  seized  each  other,  the  company  called 
the  guards,  and,  in  the  surprize,  the  lady  swooned 
away  :  upon  which  my  son  quitted  his  adversary, 
and  had  now  no  care  but  of  the  lady — when 
raising  her  in  his  arms,  '  Art  thou  gone,'  cried  he, 
'  for  ever? — forbid  it.  Heaven  !' — She  revives  at 
his  known  voice — and,  with  the  most  familiar, 
though  modest  gesture,  hangs  in  safety  over  his 
shoulders,  weeping,  but  wept  as  in  the  arms  of 
one  before  wlmm  she  could  give  herself  a  loose, 
were  she  not  under  observation  :  while  she  hides 
her  face  in  his  neck,  he  carefully  conveys  her  from 
the  company. 

Humph.  I  have  observed  this  accident  has 
dwelt  upon  you  very  strongly. 

Sir  J.  Btv.  Her  uncommon  air,  her  noble  mo- 
desty, the  dignity  of  her  person,  and  the  occasion 
itself,  drew  the  whole  assembly  together ;  and  I 
soon  heard  it  buzzed  about  she  was  the  adopted 
daughter  of  a  fanjous  sea-officer,  who  had  served 
in  Fiance.  Now,  this  unexpected  and  public  dis- 
covery of  my  son's  so  deep  concern  for  her 

Humph.  Was  what,  I  suppose,  alarmed  Mr 
Sealand,  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  to  break  off 
the  match  } 

Sir  J.  Bev.  You  are  right — he  came  to  me  yes- 
terday, and  said,  he  thought  himself  disengaged 
from  the  bargain,  being  credibly  informed  my  son 
was  already  married,  or  worse,  to  the  lady  at  the 
masquerade.  1  palliated  matters,  and  insisted  on 
our  agreement ;  but  we  parted  with  little  less 
than  a  direct  breach  between  us. 

Humph.  Well,  sir,  and  what  notice  have  you 
taken  of  all  this  to  my  young  master  f 

Sir  J.  Btv.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  debate 
with  you — I  have  said  nothing  to  liiin  yet — But 
look  ye,  Humphrey,  if  there  is  so  much  in  this 
amour  of  his,  that  he  denies,  upon  my  summons, 
to  marry,  1  have  cause  enough  to  be  offended ; 
and  then,  by  my  insisting  upon  his  marrying  to- 
day, I  shall  know  how  far  he  is  engaged  to  this 
lady  in  masquerade,  and  from  thence  only  shall 
be  able  to  take  my  measures ;  in  the  mean  time, 
I  would  have  you  find  out  how  far  that  rogue, 
his  man,  is  let  into  his  secret — he,  I  know,  will 
play  tricks  as  much  to  cross  me  as  to  serve  his 
nr.vster. 

Humph.  Why  do  you  think  so  of  him,  sir.?  I 
believe  he  is  no  worse  than  I  was  for  you  at  your 
son's  age. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I  sec  it  in  the  rascal's  looks.  Bnt 
I  have  dwelt  on  these  things  too  long :  I'll  go  to 
my  son  immediately;  and,  while  I'm  gone,  your 
part  is  tr)  convince  his  rogue,  Tom,  that  I  am  in 
earnest.     I'll  leave  liiin  to  you. 

[Exit  Sir  J.  Br.v. 

Humph.  Well,  though  this  father  and  son  live 
as  veil  togeth(M-  as  possible,  yet  their  fear  of  gi- 
ving each  other  pain  is  attended  with  constant^ 
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mutual  uneasiness.  I  am  sure  I  Iiave  enouoh  to 
do  to  be  honest,  and  yet  keep  well  with  them 
both  ;  but  they  know  I  love  tliem,  and  that  makes 
the  task  less  painful,  however.  Oh,  here's  the 
prince  of  poor  coxcombs,  the  representjitive  of 
all  the  better  fed  than  taught !  IIo,  ho,  Tom  ! 
whither  so  gay  and  so  airy  this  morning? 

Enter  Tom,  singing. 

Tom,  Sir,  we  servants  of  single  gentlemen  are 
another  kind  of  people  than  you  domestic  ordi- 
nary drudges  that  do  business;  we  are  raised 
above  you;  the  pleasures  of  board-wages,  tavern- 
dinners,  and  many  a  clear  gain,  vails,  alas  !  yon 
never  heard  or  dreamt  of. 

Humph.  Thou  hast  follies  and  vices  enough  for 
a  man  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  though  it  is  but  as 
t'other  day  that  I  sent  for  you  to  town,  to  put 
you  into  Mr  Sealand's  family,  that  you  might 
learn  a  little  before  I  put  you  to  my  young  mas- 
ter, who  is  too  gentle  for  training  such  a  rude 
thing  as  you  were  into  proper  obedience.  You 
then  pulled  off  your  hat  to  every  one  you  met  in 
the  street,  like  a  bashful,  great,  awkward  cub,  as 
you  were.  But  your  great  oaken  cudgel,  when 
you  were  a  booby,  became  you  much  better  than 
tliat  dangling  stick  at  your  button,  now  you  are 
a  fop,  that's  fit  for  nothing  except  it  hangs  there 
to  be  ready  for  your  master's  hand  when  you  are 
impertinent. 

-  Tom.  Uncle  Humphrey,  you  know  my  master 
scorns  to  strike  his  servants;  you  talk  as  if  the 
world  was  now  just  as  it  was  when  my  old  mas- 
ter and   you  were  in  your  youth when  you 

went  to  dinner  because  it  was  so  much  a  clock, 
when  the  great  blow  was  given  in  the  hall  at  the 
pantry-door,  and  all  the  family  came  out  of  their 
holes,  in  such  Btransje  dresses,  and  formal  faces, 
as  you  see  in  the  pictures  in  our  long  gallery  in 
the  country. 

Humph.  Why,  you  wild  rogue  ! 

Tom.  You  could  not  fall  to  your  dinner,  till  a 
formal  fellow,  in  a  black  gown,  said  somethiiifj 
over  the  meat,  as  if  the  cook  had  not  made  it 
ready  enough. 

Humph.  Sirrah,  who  do  you  prate  after  ? — 
despising  men  of  sacred  characters  !  I  hope  you 
never  heard  my  young  master  talk  so  like  a  pro- 
fligate ! 

Tom.  Sir,  I  say  you  put  upon  me  when  1  first 
came  to  town  about  being  orderly,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  wearing  shams  to  make  linen  last  clean 
a  fortnight,  keeping  my  clothes  fresh,  and  wear- 
ing a  frock  witliin  doors. 

.  Humph.  Sirrah,  I  gave  you  those  lessons,  be- 
cause I  suppose*!,  at  that  tihie,  your  master  and 
you  might  have  dined  at  home  every  day,  and 
cost  you  nothing;  tiien  you  might  have  made  you 
a  good  family  servant;  but  the  gang  you  have 
frequented  since  at  chocolate-houses  and  ta\('riis, 
in  a  continual  round  of  noise  and  extravagance — 

Vol.  II. 


Tom.  I  don't  know  what  you  heavy  inmates 
call  noise  and  extravagance  ;  but  we  gentlemen, 
who  are  well  fed,  and  cut  a  figure,  sir,  think  it  a 
fine  life,  and  that  we  must  be  very  pretty  fellows, 
who  are  kept  only  to  be  looked  at. 

Humph.  Very  well,  sii- — I  hope  the  fashion  of 
being  lewd  and  extravagant,  despising  of  decency 
and  order,  is  almost  at  an  end,  since  it  is  arrived 
at  persons  of  your  quality. 

Tom.  Master  Humphrey,  ha,  lia  !  you  were  an 
unhappy  lad  to  be  sent  up  to  town  in  sucli  queer 
days  as  you  were.  Why  now,  sir,  the  lacquies 
are  the  men  of  pleasure  of  the  age ;  the  top 
gamesters ;  and  many  a  laced  coat  about  town, 
have  had  their  education  in  our  party-coloured 
regiment.  We  are  false  lovers,  have  a  taste  of 
music,  poetry,  billet-doux,  dress,  politics,  ruin 
damsels ;  and  when  we  are  weary  of  this  lr-.\  d 
town,  and  have  a  mind  to  take  up,  whip  into  our 
masters'  wigs  and  linen,  and  marry  fortunes. 

Humph.  Hey  day  ! 

Tom.  Nay,  sir,  our  order  is  carried  up  to  the 
highest  dignities  and  distmctions :  step  but  into 
the  Painted  Chamber — and,  by  our  titles,  vou'd 
take  us  all  for  men  of  quality — then,  again,  come 
down  to  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  you  shall  see 
us  all  laying  our  broken  heads  together,  for  the 
liood  of  the  nation  ;  and  though  we  never  carry  a 
question  nemine  conti-adicente,  yet  this  I  can  sav 
with  a  safe  conscience,  fand  I  wish  every  gentle- 
man of  our  cloth  could  lav  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  say  the  same)  that  I  never  took  so 
much  as  a  single  mug  of  beer  for  my  vote  in  all 
my  life. 

Humph.  Sirrah,  there  is  no  enduring  your  ex- 
travagance; I'll  hear  you  prate  no  longer:  I 
wanted  to  see  you  to  inquire  how  things  go  with 
your  master,  as  far  as  you  understand  them  :  I 
suppose  he  knows  he  is  to  be  nmrricd  to-day.' 

Tom.  Ay,  sir,  he  knows  it,  and  is  dressed  as 
gay  as  the  sun  ;  but.  between  you  and  1,  my  dear! 
he  has  a  very  heavy  heart  under  all  that  i;aiety. 
As  soon  as  he  was  dressed,!  retired,  but  overheard 
him  sigh  in  the  most  heavy  manner.  He  walked 
thoughtfully  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  then  went 
into  his  closet :  when  he  came  out,  he  gave  me 
this  for  his  mistress,  whose  maid  you  know — 

Humph.  Is  passionately  fond  of  your  fine  per- 
son-. 

Tom.  The  poor  fool  is  so  tender,  and  loves  to 
hear  me  talk  of  the  world,  and  the  plavs,  operas, 
and  rid()ttr:es  for  the  winter,  the  Parks  and  Bell- 
■^ize  for  our  sinnmer  diversions ;  and  lard  !  says 
>he,  you  are  so  wild — but  you  have  a  world  of 
humour. 

Humph.  Coxcomb  !  Well,  but  why  don't  you 
run  with  your  master's  letter  to  Mrs  Lucinda,  as 
he  ordered  you  ? 

Tom.  Because  Mrs  Lucinda  is  not  so  easily 
come  at  as  you  think  for. 

Humph.  Not  easily  come  at !  why,  sir,  are  not 
her  father  and  my  old  master  agreed  that  she  unt! 
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IVIr  Bevil  are  to  be  one  flesh  before  to-nionow 
niuriiiii<i  ? 

Tom.  It's  no  matter  for  that :   her  mother,   it 
seems,  Mrs  Sealaiid,  lias  not  agreed  to  it ;   and 
you  must  know,  Mr  Ilumphrcv,  that,  in  that  fa- 
mily, the  E;rey  mare  is  the  better  horse. 
Humph.  What  dost  tliou  mean  ? 
Tom.  In  one  word,  Mrs  Scaland  pretends  to 
have  a  will  of  her  own,  and  has  provided  a  rela- 
tion of  hers,  a  stilT  starched  philosopher,  and  a 
wise   fool,  for  her  daui;hter  ;   for  which  reason, 
for  these  ten  days  past,  she  has  suflfercd  no  mes- 
sage nor  letter  from  my  master  to  come  near  her. 
Humph.  And  where  had  you  this  intelligence  r 
Tom.  From  a  foolish  fond  soul,  that  can  keep 

nothing  from  me one  that  will  deliver  this 

letter,  too,  if  she  is  rightly  managed. 

Humph.  What,  her  pretty  handmaid,  Mrs 
Phillis? 

Tom.  F.ven  slie,  sir.  This  is  the  very  hour, 
you  know,  she  usually  comes  hither,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  a  visit  to  our   housekeeper   forsooth, 

but  in  reality  to  liave  a  glance  at 

Humph.  Your  sweet  face,  I  warrant  you. 
Tom.    Nothing    else    in    nature.      You    must 
know,  I    love    to  fret  and    play  with  the  little 

v^anton 

Humph.  Play  with  the  little  wanton  !  what 
will  this  world  come  to  ! 

'Tom.  I  met  her  this  morning  in  a  new  man- 
teau  and  petticoat,  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  her 
lady's  wearing ;  and  she  has  always  new  thoughts 

and  new  airs  with  new  clothes then,  she 

never  fails  to  steal  some  glance  or  gesture  from 
every  visitant  at  their  house,  and  is  indeed   the 

\vli((le  town  of  coquettes  at   secondliand. 

I5ut  h(  re  she  comes ;  in  one  motion  she  speaks 
Jiiifi  describes  herself  better  than  all  the  words 
in  the  worlfl  can. 

Humph.  Then  I  hope,  dear  sir !  when  your 
own  affair  is  over,  you  \\'ill  be  so  good  as  to 
jiiind  your  master's  with  her. 

'Tom.  Dear  Humphrey  '  you  know  my  master 
js  my  friend,  and  those  are  people  I  never  for- 
get— 

Humph.  Sauciriess  itself  !  but  I'll  leave  you  to 
do  your  best  for  him.  [Exit. 

Enter  PiiiLLis. 

Phil.  Oh,  Mr  Thomas,  is  Mrs  Sugarkey  at 
home  ? — Lard  !  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  pass 
along  the  streets.  The  town  is  quite  empty, 
and  nobody  of  fashion  left  in  it ;  and  the  or- 
flinary  people  do  so  stare  to  see  any  thing  dres- 
sed like  a  woman  of  condition,  as  it  were  on  the 
same  floi>r  with  them,  (lass  by.  Alas  !  alas  ! 
it  is  a  sad  thing  to  walk  !   ()  fortune,  fortune  ! — 

Tom.  \Vhat  !  a  sad  thing  to  walk  !  why, 
madam  Phillis,  do  you  wish  yourself  lame  .' 

I'hil.  No,  .Mr  Thonuis,  but  I  uisli  I  were 
generally  carried  in  a  coach  or  chair,  and  of  a 
fortune  neither  to  stand  nor  go,  but  to  totter,  or 


slide,  to  be  short-siglited,  or  stare,  to  fleer  in 
the  face,  to  look  distant,  to  observe,  to  over- 
look, yet  all  become  me ;  and  if  I  were  rich,  I 
could  twire  and  loll  as  well  as  the  best  of 
them.  Oh  Tom,  Tom  !  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
ou  should  be  so  great  a  coxcomb,  and  1  so  sireatr 
a  coquette,  and  yet  be  such  poor  devils  as  we 
are  ? 

Tom.  Mrs  Phillis,  I  am  your  humble  servant 
for  that 

i'hil.  Yes,  Mr  Thomas,  I  know  how  much  you 
are  my  humlile  servant,  and  know  what  you 
said  to  Mrs  .ludy,  upon  seeing  her  in  one  of  her 
lady's  cast  manteaus,  that  any  one  would  have 
thought  her  the  lady,  and  that  she  had  ordered 
the  other  to  wear  it  till  it  sat  easy — for  now  only 
it  was  becoming — to  my  lady  it  was  only  a  cover- 
ing, to  Mrs  .ludy  it  was  a  habit.  This  you  said 
after  somebody  or  other.  Oh  Tom,  Tom  !  thou 
art  as  false  and  as  base  as  the  best  gentleman  of 
them  all  :  but,  you  wretch  !  talk  to  me  no  more 
on  the  old  odious  subject :  don't,  I  say. 

Tom.  I  know  not  how  to  resist  your  com- 
mands, madam.     [7«  a  auhmisxive  tone,  retiring. 

Phil.  Commands  aljout  parting  are  grown 
mighty  easv  to  you  of  late. 

Tom.  Oil,  I  have  her!  I  have  nettled  and  put 
her  into  tlie  right  temper  to  be  wrought  upon 
and  set  a-prating.  [A^ide.] — Why,  truly,  to  be 
plain  with  vou,  Mrs  Fhillis,  I  can  take  little 
comfort  of  late  in  frequenting  your  house. 

PhiL  Pray,  ]\Ir  Thomas,  what  is  it,  ail  of  a 
sudden,  ot^icuds  your  nicety  at  our  house  ? 

'Tom.  I  don't  care  to  speak  particulars,  but  I 
dislike  the  whole. 

Phil.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  am  a  part  of  that 
whole. 

Ihm.  IMistake  me  not,  good  Phillis. 

Phi/.  Good  Phillis  !  saucy  enougli.  But  how- 
ever— 

Tom.  I  say  it  is,  that  thou  art  a  part,  which 
gives  me  pain  for  the  disposition  of  the  whole. 
You  must  know,  madam,  to  be  serious,  I  am  a 
man,  at  the  bottom,  of  prodigious  nice  honour. 
You  are  too  much  exjiosed  to  company  at  your 
house.  To  be  plain,  I  don't  like  so  many  that 
would  be  your  mistress's  lovers  whispering  to 
you. 

P/iil.  Don't  think  to  put  that  upon  me.  You 
say  this,  because  I  wrung  you  to  the  heart 
when  I  touched  yotir  guilty  conscience  about 
.ludy. 

'Torn.  Ah,  Phillis,  Phillis  !  if  you  but  knew  my 
heart ! 

Phi/.  I  know  too  much  on't. 

Tom.  Nav,  then,  poor  (rispo's  fate  and  mine 

are therefore,  give  me    leave  to    say,    or 

sing  at  least,  as  he  does  upon  the  s^mc  occa- 
sion  

.SV  re(lrt(e,Scc.  [Sings.^ 
Phi/.  What,  do  you  think  I'm  to  be  fobbed  ofl^ 
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with  a  song  ? — I   don't  question  but  you  have 
sung  the  same  to  jNIrs  Judy,  too. 

Tom.  Don't  disparage  your  cliarms,  £;ood  Phil- 
lis,  with  jealousy  of  so  worthless  an  object ;  be- 
sides, she  is  a  poor  hussy;  and  if  you  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  my  love,  you  will  allow  me  true  to 
ray  interest.     You  are  a  fortune,  Phillis 

PhU.  What  would  the  fop  be  at  now  ?  In  good 
time,  indeed,  you  shall  be  setting  up  for  a  for- 
tune ! 

Tom.  Dear  Mrs  Phillis  !  you  have  such  a  spirit 
that  we  shall  never  be  dull  in  marriage,  when  we 
come  together.  But  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  for- 
tune, and  you  have  an  estate  in  my  hands. 

[ife  puUs  out  a  purse,  .ihe  ei/es  it. 

Phil.  What  pretence  have  I  to  what  is  in  your 
hands,  Mr  Thomas  ? 

Tom.  As  thus:  there  are  hours,  you  know, 
when  a  lady  is  neither  pleased  nor  disploased, 
neither  sick  nor  well,  when  she  lolls  or  loiters, 
when  she  is  without  desires,  from  having  more 
of  every  thing  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with. 

Phif.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Tom.  When  she  has  not  life  enough  to  keep 
her  bright  eyes  quite  open  to  look  at  her  oun 
dear  image  in  the  glass. 

P/iil.  Explain  thyself,  and  don't  be  so  fond  of 
thy  own  prating. 

Tom.  There  are  also  prosperous  and  good  na- 
tured  moments,  as  when  a  knot  or  a  patch  is 
liappily  fixed,  when  the  complexion  particularly 
flourishes. 

P/iil.  Well,  what  then  ?  I  have  not  patience  ! 

Tom.  VVhy,  tlien — or  on  the  like  occasions — 
we  servants,  who  have  skill  to  know  how  to  time 
business,  see,  when  such  a  pretty  folded  thing  as 
this  [Shews  a  letter.]  may  be  presented,  laid,  or 
dropped,  as  best  suits  the  present  humour.  And, 
madam,  because  it  is  a  long  wearisome  journey 
to  run  through  all  the  several  stages  of  a  lady's 
temper,  my  master,  who  is  the  most  reasonable 
man  in  the  world,  presents  you  this  to  bear  your 
charges  on  the  road.  [Gives  her  the  purse. 

Phil.  Now,  you  think  me  a  corrupt  hussy? 

Tom.  O  fy  !  I  only  think  you'll  take  the  letter. 

Phil.  Nay,  I  know  you  do ;  but  I  know  my 
own  innocence  :  I  take  it  for  my  mistress's  sake. 

Tom.  I  know  it,  my  pretty  one  !  I  know  it, 

Phil.  Yes,  I  say  I  do  it,  because  I  would  not 
have  my  mistress  deluded  bv  one  who  gives  no 
jjroof  of  his  passion  :  but  I'll  talk  more  of  this  as 
you  see  me  on  my  way  home.  No,  Tom  ;  I  as- 
sure thee  I  take  this  trash  of  thy  master's  not  for 
the  value  of  the  thing,  but  as  it  convinces  me  he 
has  a  true  respect  for  my  mistress.  I  remember 
ii  verse  to  the  purpose  : 

They  may  be  false  who  languish  and  complain, 
Cut  they,  who  part  with  money,  never  feign. 

Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Bevil  juniors  lodgings.     Be- 
\iL,  junior,  reading. 

Bev.  Tliese  moral  writers  practise  virtue  af- 
ter death.  This  charming  vision  of  Mirza  !  such 
an  author,  consulted  in  a  morning,  sets  the  spirits 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day  better  than  the 
glass  does  a  man's  person.  But  what  a  day  have 
I  to  go  through  !  to  put  on  an  easy  look  with  an 
aching  heart !  If  this  lady,  my  father  urues  me 
to  marry,  should  not  refuse  me,  my  dilemma  is 
insupportable.  But  why  should  I  fear  it.?  Is  not 
she  in  equal  distress  w  ith  me .''  Has  not  the  letter 
[  have  sent  her  this  morning  confessed  my  incli- 
nation to  another  ?  Nay,  have  I  not  moral  assu- 
rances of  her  engagements,  too,  to  my  friend 
Myrtle  ?  It's  impossible  but  she  must  give  in  to 
it ;  for  sure  to  be  denied  is  a  favour  any  man 
may  pretend  to.  It  must  be  so.  Well,  then, 
with  the  assur.'ince  of  being  rejected,  I  think  I 
may  confidently  say  to  my  father,  I  am  ready  to 
marry  her — then,  let  me  resolve  upon  (what  I 
am  not  very  good  at)  an  honest  dissimulation. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Sir  John  Bevil,  sir,  is  in  the  next  room. 

Bev.  Dunce  !  why  did  you  not  bring  him  in  : 

Tom.  I  told  him,  sir,  you  were  in  your  closet. 

Bev.  I  thought  you  had  known,  sir,  it  wiis  my 
duty  to  see  my  father  any  where. 

[Going  himself  to  the  door. 

Tom.  The  devil's  in  my  master  !  he  has  always 
more  wit  than  I  ha\e.  [_Aside. 

Bijvih,  junior,  introducing  Sir  John. 

Bev.  Sir,  you  are  the  most  gallant,  the  most 
complaisant  of  all  parents.  Sure  'tis  not  a  C(jm- 
pliment  to  say,  these  lodgings  are  yours.  Why 
would  you  not  walk  in,  sir.? 

Sir  j.  Bev.  I  was  loath  to  interrupt  you  unsea- 
sonably on  your  wedding-day. 

Bev.  One  to  whom  I  am  beholden  for  my 
birth-day  might  have  used  less  ceremony. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Well,  son,  I  have  intelligence  you 
have  writ  to  your  mistress  this  morning.  It 
would  please  my  curiosity  to  know  the  contents 
of  a  wedding-day  letter,  for  courtship  must  then 
be  over. 

Bev.  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  no  insolence 
in  it  upon  the  prospect  of  such  a  vast  fortune's  be- 
ing added  to  our  family,  but  much  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  lady's  great  desert. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  But,  dear  Jack,  are  you  in  earnest 
in  all  this  ?  and  will  you  really  marry  her.? 

Bev.  Did  [  ever  disobey  any  connuand  of 
yours,  sir.?  nay,  any  inclination  that  I  saw  you 
bent  upon  .? 

Sir  J.  Bev.  W' hy,  I  can't  say  you  have,  son  : 
but,  methinks,  in  this  whoh^  business  you  have 
not  been  so  warm  as  I  euuld  have  wished  you; 
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vou  have  visited  her,  it  is  true ;  but  you  have  not 
been  |);irti(  ular.  I'".verv  one  knows  you  ean  sav 
anil  (l'>  as  llanfl^onle  things  as  any  man  ;  but  you 
have  done  notlung  but  lived  in  the  general,  being 
coni[)Uusant  only. 

Bex'.  As  I  am  ever  prepared  to  marry  if  you 
bid  me,  so  I  am  ready  to  let  it  alone  if  you  will 
have  rue. 

HiMPHRKY  enters,  unobserved. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Look  you  there  now  ?  Why,  what 
am  I  to  think  of  this  so  absolute  and  so  indiffe- 
rent a  resienation  ? 

Bei'.  Think  that  T  am  still  your  son,  sir.  Sir, 
you  have  been  married,  and  1  have  not ;  and 
you  have,  sir,  found  the  inconvenience  there  is 
vhen  a  man  weds  with  tf)o  much  love  in  his 
head.  I  have  been  told,  sir,  that  at  the  time  you 
married,  you  made  a  mighty  bustle  on  the  occa 
sion — there  was  challen>iing  and  fightinii,  scaling 
■walls — locking  up  the  lady— and  the  gallant  un- 
der an  arrest,  for  fear  of  killing  all  his  rivals. 
JNow,  sir,  I  suppose,  you  having  found  the  ill  con- 
sequence of  these  strong  passions  and  prejudices 
in  preference  of  one  woman  to  another,  in  case 
of  a  man's  becoming  a  w  idower 

Sir  J.  Bev.  How  is  this.? 

Bcv.  I  say,  sir,  experience  has  made  you  wiser 
in  your  care  of  me ;  for,  sir,  since  you  lost  my 
dear  mother,  your  time  has  been  so  heavy,  so 
lonely,  and  so  tasteless,  that  you  are  so  good  as 
to  guard  me  against  the  like  unhappiness,  by 
manying  me  prudcntially,  by  way  of  bargain  and 
sale;  for,  as  you  well  judge,  a  woman,  that  is 
espoused  for  a  fortune,  is  yet  a  better  bargain 
if  she  dies;  for  then  a  man  well  enjovs  what  he 
did  marry,  the  money,  and  is  disencumbered   of 

V  hat  ho  did  not  marry,  the  woman. 

Sir  J.  Bcv.  But,  pray,  sir,  do  you  think  Lu- 
cinda,  then,  a  woman  of  such  little  merit  ? 

Bcv.  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  don't  carry  it  so  far, 
neither ;    1  am  rather  afraid  I  shall  like  her  too 

V  ell ;  she  has,  for  one  of  her  fortune,  a  great 
many  needless,  and  superfluous  good  qualities. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I  am  afraid,  S(in,  there's  somethioL' 
1  doti't  see  yet — 5(;mething  that's  smothered  under 
all  this  raillery. 

Bev.  Not  in  the  least,  sir.  If  the  lady  is 
dressed  and  ready,  you  see  1  am.  I  suppose  the 
lawyers  are  ready,  too  ? 

Enter  Humphrey. 

Humph.  "Sir,  Mr  Scaland  is  at  the  coffee-house, 
and  has  sent  to  speak  with  you. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Oh  !  that's  vvell !  then  I  warrant 
the  lawyers  are  ready.  Son,  you'll  be  in  the  way, 
you  say 

Bev.  If  yon  please,  sir,  I'll  take  a  chair,  and 
go  to  Mr  Sealand's,  where  the  young  lady  and  I 
will  wait  your  leisure. 

Sir  J.  iUv.  Dy  no  means — the  old  fellow  will 
1)C  so  vain  if  he  sees- 


Bcv.  Aye — but  the  young  lady,  sir,  will  think 
me  so  indifferent 

Humph.  Aye — there  you  are  right — press  your 
readiness  to  go  to  the  bride — he  won't  let  vou. 

[Aside  to  Bev, 

Bev.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

[Aside  to  IIuMPU. 

Humph.  How  he  likes  being  prevented  ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  J.  Bcv.  No,  no  ;  you  are  an  hour  or  two 
too  early. 

[Lookini;  on  his  natch. 

Bev.  You'll  allow  me,  sir,  to  think  it  too  late 
to  visit  a  beautiful,  virtuous,  young  woman,  in  the 
pride  and  bloom  of  life,  ready  to  give  herself  to 
my  arms,  and  to  place  her  happiness  or  misery 
for  the  future,  in  being  agreeable  or  displeasing 
to  me. Call  a  chair. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  No,  no,  no,  dear  .lack  !  Besides, 
this  Sealand  is  a  moody  old  fellow.  There's  no 
dealing  with  some  people,  but  by  managing  with 
indifference.  We  must  leave  to  him  the  conduct 
of  this  day  ;  it  is  the  last  of  his  commanding  his 
daughter. 

Bev.  Sir,  he  cannot  take  it  ill,  that  I  am  impa- 
tient to  be  hers. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Pray,  let  me  govern  in  this  matter. 
You  cannot  tell  how  humoursome  old  fellows 
are.  There's  no  offering  reason  to  some  of  them, 
especially  when  they  arc  ricii.  If  my  son  should 
see  him  before  I've  brought  old  Sealand  into  bel- 
ter temper,  the  match  would  be  impracticable. 

[Aside. 

Humph.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  beg  you  to  let  Mr 
Bevil  go.  See  whether  he  will  not. — [Aside  to 
Sir  John.] — [Then  to  Bevil.] — Pray,  sir,  com- 
mand yourself;  since  you  sec  my  master  is  posi- 
tive, it  is  better  you  should  not  go. 

Bev.  My  father  commands  me  as  to  the  object 
of  my  affections,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  as  to  the 
warmth  and  height  of  them. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  So,  I  must  even  leave  things  as  I 
found  them,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  at  lea'^t  keep 
old  Sealand  out  of  his  sight.  Weil,  son,  I'll  go  my- 
self, and  take  orders  in  your  affair — You'll  he  in 

the  wav,  I  suppose,  if  I  send  to  you I'll  leave 

your  old  friend  with  you Humphrey,  don't  let 

him  stir,  d'ye  hear.     Your  servant,  your  servant. 

[Erit  Sir  John, 
Huvijih.  I  have  a  sad  time  on't,  sir,  between 
you  and  my  master — I  see  you  are  imwillin;:,  and 
I  know  his  violent  inclinations  for  the  match.  I 
must  hetray  neither,  and  yet  deceive  you  both, 
for  your  commun  good,  llenven  trrant  a  good 
end  of  this  matter!  but  there  is  a  lady,  sir,  that 

gives  yoiu-  father  much  trouble  and  sorrow >- 

You'll  pardon  nie. 

Bcv.  Hum))hrey,  I  know  thou  art  a  friend  to 

br)th,  and  n\  that  conlidence  I  ilare  tell  thee 

That  lady — is  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue. — 
You  may  assure  yourself  I  never  will  marry  with- 
out my  tathtr's  consent ;  but,  give  me  leave  to 
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say,  too,  this  declaration  does  not  conic  up  to  a 
promise  tliut  I  will  take  whomsoever  he  pleases. 

Humph.  Come,  sir;  I  wholly  understand  you  : 
you  would  engage  my  services  to  free  you  from 
this  woman  whom  my  master  intends  you,  to 
make  w  ay  in  time  for  the  woman  you  have  real- 
Jy  a  mind  to. 

Bev.  Honest  Humphrey !  You  have  always 
been  an  useful  friend  to  my  father  and  myself; 
I  beg  you  to  continue  your  good  offices,  and  don't 
Jet  us  come  to  the  necessity  of  a  dispute ;  for,  if 
we  should  dispute,  I  must  either  part  with  more 
than  life,  or  lose  the  best  of  fathers. 

Humph.  My  dear  master  !  were  I  but  worthv 
to  know  this  secret,  that  so  near  concerns  you, 
my  life,  my  all,  should  be  engaged  to  serve  yon. 
This,  sir,  I  dare  promise,  that  I  am  sure  I  will, 
and  can,  be  secret:  your  trust,  at  worst,  but 
leaves  you  where  you  were ;  and,  if  I  cannot 
serve  you,  I  will  at  once  be  plain,  and  tell  you 
so. 

Bev.  That's  all  I  ask.  Thou  hast  made  it  now 
ray  interest  to  trust  thee.  Be  patient,  then,  and 
hear  the  story  of  my  heart. 

Humph.  I  am  all  attention,  sir. 

Bev.  You  may  remember,  Humphrey,  that,  in 
ray  last  travels,  my  father  grew  uneasy  at  my 
making  so  long  a  stay  at  Toulon. 

Humph.  I  remember  it;  he  was  apprehensive 
some  woman  had  laid  hold  of  you. 

Bev.  His  fears  were  just;  for,  there,  I  first  saw 
this  lady  .  she  is  of  Enolish  birth  :  her  father's 
name  was  Danvers,  a  younger  brother  of  an  an- 
cient family,  and  originally  an  emment  merchant 
of  Bristol,  who,  upon  repeated  misfortunes,  was 
reduced  to  go  privately  to  the  Indies.  In  this 
retreat,  Providence  again  grew  favourable  to  his 
industry,  and,  in  six  years  time,  restored  him  to  his 
former  fortunes.  On  this,  he  sent  directions  over, 
that  his  wife  and  little  family  should  follow  him 
to  the  Indies.  His  wife,  impatient  to  obey  sucl; 
welcome  orders,  would  not  wait  the  leisure  of  a 
convoy,  but  took  the  first  occasion  of  a  single 
ship;  and.  v.ith  her  husband's  sister  only,  and 
this  daughter,  then  scarce  seven  years  old,  un- 
dertook the  fatal  voyage  :  for.  here,  poor  crea- 
ture, she  lost  lier  liberty  and  life  :  she  and  her 
family,  with  ail  they  had,  were  unfortunately  ta- 
ken hy  a  privateer  from  Toulon.  Being  thus 
made  a  prisoner,  though,  as  such,  not  ill-treated, 
yet  the  fright,  the  shock,  and  the  cruel  disap- 
pointment, seized  with  such  violence  upon  her 
unhealthy  frame,  she  sickened,  pined,  and  died 
at  sea. 

Humph.  Poor  sou!  !  Oh,  the  helpless  infant ! 

Bex).  Her  sister  vet  survived,  and  had  the  cai't 
of  her;  the  ca})tain,  too,  [)roved  to  ha\c  humani- 
ty, and  became  a  father  to  her;  for,  having  him- 
self married  an  English  woman,  and  being  cliild- 
less,  he  brought  home  inro  Toulon  this  her  little 
country  woman,  this  orpiian,  I  m;iy  call  her,  pre- 
senting her,  with  h11  her  dead  mother's  movea- 


bles of  value,  to  his  wife,  to  be  educated  as  his 
own  adopted  daughter. 

Humph.  Fortune  here  seemed  again  to  smile 
■in  her. 

Bev.  Only  to  make  her  frowns  more  terrible  ! 
for,  in  his  height  of  fortune,  this  captain,  too,  her 
benefactor,  unfortuniitely  was  killed  at  sea,  a;  id, 
dying  intestate,  his  estate  fell  wholly  to  an  advo- 
cate, his  brother,  who,  coming  soon  to  take  pos- 
session, there  found,  among  his  other  riches,  this 
blooming  virgin  at  his  mercy. 

Humph.  He  durst  not,  sure,  aVjuse  his  power? 

Bev.  No  wonder  if  his  pampered  blood  was 
iired  at  the  sight  of  her.  In  short,  he  loved ; 
but,  when  all  arts  and  gentle  means  had  failed  to 
move,  he  offered,  too,  his  menaces  in  vain,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  on  her  cruelty,  demanding 
her  to  account  for  all  her  maintenance  from  her 
childhood,  seized  on  her  little  fortune  as  his  own 
inheritance,  and  was  drag'^ing  her  by  violence  to 
prison,  when  Providence  at  the  instant  interpo- 
sed, and  sent  me,  by  miracle,  to  relieve  her. 

Humph.  'Twas  Providence,  indeed  !  but  pray, 
sir,  after  all  this  trouble,  how  came  this  lady  at 
last  to  England  ? 

Bev.  The  disappointed  advocate,  finding  she 
had  so  unexpected  a  support,  on  cooler  thoughts 
descended  to  a  composition,  which  I,  without  her 
knowledi^e,  secretly  discharged. 

Humph.  That  generous  concealment  made  the 
obligation  double. 

Bev.  Having  thus  obtained  her  liberty,  I  pre^^ 
vailed,  not  without  some  dilficulty,  to  see  her 
safe  to  England,  where  we  no  s(X)ner  arrived, 
hut  my  father,  jealous  of  my  being  imprudently 
engaged,  immediately  proposed  this  other  fatal 
mat'  I),  that  hangs  upon  my  quiet. 

Humph.  I  tind,  sir,  you  are  irrecoverably  fix- 
ed upon  this  lady. 

Bev.   As  iny  vital  life  dwells  in  my  heart 

and  yet  you  see  what  I  do  to  please  my  father; 
walk  in  this  pageantry  of  dress,  this  splendid  co- 
vering of  sorrow But,  Humphrey,  you  hares 

your  lesson. 

Humph.  Now,  sir,  I  have  but  one  material 
question 

Biv.  Ask  it  freely. 

Humph,  fs  it  then  your  own  passion  for  this 
secret  lady,  or  hers  for  you,  that  gives  you  this 
aversion  to  the  match  your  father  has  proposed 
you .? 

Bev.  I  shall  appear,  Humphrey,  more  roman- 
tic in  my  answer,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  sto- 
ry; for,  thoniih  I  dote  on  her  to  death,  and  iiave 
no  little  reason  to  believe  she  has  the  s-.uno 
thouglits  for  inc,  yet,  in  all  my  acquaintance  and 
utmost  privacies  with  her,  I  never  once  directly 
told  her  that  I  loved. 

Humph.   How  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 

Bev.  My  tender  obligations  to  my  father  have 
laid  so  inviolable  a  rest,  lint  upon  my  conduct, 
that,  till  i  have  his  consent  to  speak;,  I  am  de- 
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tonuiiiGd,  on  that  subject,  to  he  dumb  forever. - 
Au   honourable   retreat   sliall    always  be  at  least 
witliiu  my  power,   iioivever  fortune  may  dispose 
of  me  ;    the  lady  ma    ipine,  perhaps,  but  never 
bhall  re[)roaeh  ine. 

Humph.  Well,  sir,  to  your  praise  be  it  spo  en, 
you  arc  eertaiuly  tiic  most  unfashionable  lover  in 
Great  Britain. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Sir,  ~S\r  IVIyrtle's  at  the  next  door,  and, 
if  you  arc  at  leisure,  will  be  s^lad  to  wait  on  you. 

Hev.  Whenever  he  pleases — Hold,  Tom ;  did 
vou  receive  no  answer  to  my  letter  ? 

To)n.  Sir,  1  was  desired  to  call  aijain  ;  for  I  was 
told  her  nKJther  would  not  let  her  be  out  of  her 
siiiht ;  but,  about  an  liour  hence,  Mrs  Phillissaid 
I  should  have  one. 

Bev.  Very  well. 

Humph.  Sir,  I  will  take  another  opportunity ; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  only  think  it  proper  to  tell 
you,  that,  from  a  secret  I  know,  you  may  appear 


to  your  father  as  forward  as  you  please  to  marry 
Lucinda,  without  the  least  hazard  of  its  cotnins; 
to  a  conclusion.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  scr- 
xant. 

Bev.  Honest  Humphrey !  Continue  but  my 
friend  in  this  exigence,  and  you  shall  alwavs  fmd 
me  yours. — [Exit  IIumpu.] — I  lonj;  to  hear  how 
my  letter  has  succeeded  with  Lucinda.  But  I 
think  it  cannot  fail;  for,  at  worst,  were  it  possi- 
l)le  she  should  take  it  ill,  her  resentment  of  my 
indifference  may  as  probably  occasion  a  delav  as 
her  takin<:  it  riu:ht.  Poor  Myrtle  !  What  terrors 
must  he  be  in  all  this  while  ! — Since  he  knows 
she  is  offered  to  me,  and  refused  to  him,  there  is 
no  couversiniz  or  taking  any  measures  with  hun, 
for  his  own  service.  But  I  ou^ht  to  bear  with 
my  friend,  and  use  him  as  one  in  adversity. 

All  his  disquietudes  by  my  own  I  prove; 
For  none  exceeds  perplexity  in  love. 

\^Exeunt, 


ACT    n. 


SCENE  II. — Continues. 


Enter  Bevil  and  Tom. 

Tom.  Sin,  Mr  Myrtle. 

Bev.  \'ery  well.  Do  you  step  again,  and  wait 
for  an  answer  to  my  letter. 

[Exit  Tom. 

Enter  Myrtle. 

Well,  Charles,  why  so  much  care  in  thy  counte- 
nance! ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  world  deserves 
it  ?  You,  who  used  to  be  so  gay,  so  open,  so  va- 
cant ! 

j\fi/r.  1  think  wc  have,  of  late,  chanj^ed  com- 
plexions. You,  who  used  to  be  much  the  graver 
man,  are  now  all  air  in  your  behaviour.  But 
the  cause  of  my  concern  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
be  the  same  object  that  gives  you  all  this  satis- 
faction. In  a  word,  I  am  told  that  you  are  this 
very  day  (and  your  dress  confirms  me  in  it)  to  be 
married  to  Lucinda. 

Bev.  You  are  not  misinformed.  Nay,  put  not 
on  the  terrors  of  a  rival,  till  you  hear  me  out.  I 
shall  disoblige  the  best  of  fathers,  if  I  dcjn't  seem 
ready  to  marry  Lucinda;  and  you  know  I  have 
ever  told  you,  you  might  make  use  of  my  secret 
resoljition,  never  to  marry  her,  for  vour  own  ser- 
vice as  yon  please  :  but  I  am  now  drivin  to  the 
extremity  of  immediately  refusing,  or  complying, 
unless  you  help  me  to  escape  the  match. 

J/(/r.  Escape,  sir  !  ne  ither  her  merit  nor  her 
fortune  arc  below  your  acceptance.  Escaping, 
(do  you  call  it  ? 

Bev.  Dear  sir  !  Do  you  wish  I  should  desire 
the  match  ? 

-lAyr.  No But  such  is  my  humourous     and 


sickly  state  of  mind,  since  it  has  been  able  to  rc- 
li'^h  nothing  but  Lucinda,  that,  though  I  must 
owe  my  happiness  to  your  aversion  to  this  mar- 
riage, I  caiuiot  bear  to  hear  her  spoken  of  with 
le\ity,  or  unconcern. 

Bev.  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  shall  transgress  that 
way  no  more.  She  has  understanding,  beauty, 
shape,  complexion,  wit 

Ali/r.  Nay,  dear  Bevil  !  Don't  speak  of  her 
as  if  you  loved  her,  neither. 

Bev.  Why,  then,  to  give  you  ease  at  once, 
though  I  allow  Lucmda  to  have  good  sense,  wit, 
beauty,  and  virtue,  I  know  another  in  whom 
these  qualities  appear  to  me  more  amiable  than 
in  her. 

j\li/r.  There  you  spoke  like  a  reasonable  and 
good-natured  friend.  When  you  acknowledge 
her  merit,  and  own  your  prepossession  fT  ano- 
ther, at  once  you  gratify  my  fondness,  and  cure 
my  jealousy. 

Jkv.  But  all  this  while  you  take  no  notice,  yon 
ha\e  no  apprehension,  of  another  inan,  that  has 
twice  the  fortune  of  either  of  us. 

]\li/r.  Cimberton!  Hang  him,  a  formal,  philo- 
sophical, pedantic  coxcomb  ! — for  the  sot,  with 
all  these  crude  notions  of  divers  things,  under  the 
directi(jn  of  great  vanity  and  very  little  judgment, 
shews  his  strongest  bias  is  avarice,  which  is  so 
predominant  in  him,  that  he  will  examine  the 
limbs  of  his  mistress  with  the  caution  of  a  jockey, 
and  pays  no  more  complinuut  to  her  personal 
charms  than  if  she  were  a  mere  breeding  animal. 

]icv.  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  affected  ?  I  have 
known  some  women  sooner  set  on  fire  by  that 
sort  of  negligence,  than  by  all  the  blaze  and  cc- 
remonv  of  a  court. 
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Myr.  No,  no ;  hang  him  !  the  rof^ue  has  no 
art ;  it  is  pure  simple  innocence  and  stupidity. 

Bev.  Yet,  with  all  this,  I  don't  take  him  for  a 
fool. 

Myr.  I  own  the  man  is  not  a  natural ;  he  has 
a  very  quick  sense,  though  a  very  slow  under- 
standing— he  says,  indeed,  many  things  that  want 
only  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  to  be 
very  just  and  agreeable. 

Bev.  Well,  you  may  be  sure  of  me,  if  you  can 
disappoint  him  ;  but  my  intelligence  says,  the  mo- 
ther has  actually  sent  for  the  conveyancer  to 
draw  articles  for  his  marriage  with  Lucinda, 
though  those  for  mine  with  her  are,  by  her  fa- 
ther's order,  ready  for  signing;  but  it  seems  she  has 
not  thought  fit  to  consult  either  him  or  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  matter. 

Myr.  Pshaw  !  a  poor  troublesome  woman  ! — 
Neither  Lucinda  nor  her  father  w  ill  ever  be  brought 
to  comply  with  it — besides,  1  am  sure  Ciniherton 
can  make  no  settlement  upon  her,  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  great  uncle,  sir  GeoftVy,  in  the 
west. 

Bev.  Well,  sir,  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  is  the  very 
point  that  is  now  laid  before  her  counsel,  to  know 
whether  a  firm  settlement  can  be  made  without 
this  uncle's  actually  joining  in  it.  Now,  pray  con- 
sider, sir,  when  my  affair  with  Lucinda  comes,  as 
it  soon  must,  to  an  open  rupture,  how  are  you 
s*ire  that  Cimberton's  fortune  may  not  then  tempt 
her  father,  too,  to  hear  his  proposals  .■' 

Myr.  There  you  are  right,  indeed;  that  must 
be  provided  against.  Do  you  know  who  are  her 
counsel  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  for  your  service  I  have  found  out 
that,  too .  they  are,  serjeant  Bramble  and  old 
Target. — By  the  way,  they  are  neither  of  them 
known  in  the  family :  now,  I  was  thinking  why 
you  might  not  put  a  couple  of  false  counsels  up- 
on her,  to  delay  and  confound  matters  a  little — 
besides,  it  may  probably  let  you  into  the  bottom 
of  her  whole  design  against  you. 

Myr.  As  how,  pray  1 

Bev.  Why,  can't  you  slip  on  a  black  wig  and 
a  gown,  and  be  old  Bramble  yourself? 

^Myr.  Ha !  I  don't  dislike  it — but  what  shall  I 
do  for  a  brother  in  the  case  } 

Bev.  ^Vhat  think  you  of  my  fellow,  Tom  ?  The 
rogue's  intelligent,  and  is  a  good  mimic;  all  his 
part  will  be  but  to  stutter  heartily ;  for  that's  old 
Target's  case — nay,  it  would  be  an  immoral  thing 
to  mock  him,  were  it  not  that  his  inipatience  is 
the  occasion  of  its  breaking  out  to  that  degree. — 
The  conduct  of  the  scene  will  chietly  lie  upon 
you. 

Myr.  I  like  it  of  all  things  !  if  you'll  send  Tom 
to  my  chambers,  I  will  give  him  full  instructions. 
This  will  certainly  give  me  occasion  to  raise  dif- 
ficulties, to  puzzle  or  confound  her  project  for  a 
while,  at  least. 

Bev.  I  warrant  you  success;  so  far  we  arc  right, 


then.  And  now,  Charles,  your  apprehension  of 
my  mar  ying  her  is    11  you  have  to  get  over. 

Myr.  Dear  Bcvil  !  though  I  know  you  are  my 
friend,  yet,  when  I  abstract  myself  from  my  own 
interest  in  the  thing,  I  know  no  objection  she 
can  make  to  you,  or  you  to  her ;  and  therefore 
hope 

Bev,  Dear  Myrtle  !  I  am  as  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  cause  of  your  suspicion,  as  I  am  of- 
fended at  the  effect ;  but,  be  assured,  I  am  taking 
measures  for  your  certain  security,  and  that  all 
things,  with  regard  to  me,  will  end  in  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

Myr.  Well ;  I'll  promise  you  to  be  as  easy  and 
as  confident  as  I  can,  though  I  caimot  but  re- 
member that  I  have  more  than  life  at  stake  on 
your  fidelity.  [Goin<i. 

Bev.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  you  have  no  chance 
against  you. 

Myr.  Nay,  no  ceremony ;  you  know  I  must  he 
going.  [^Exit  IMvhtli:. 

Bev.  Well ;  this  is  another  instance  of  the  per- 
plexities which  arise,  too,  in  f\iithful  friendship. 
We  must  often  in  this  life  go  on  in  our  good  of- 
fices, even  under  the  displeasure  of  those  to 
whom  we  do  them,  in  compassion  to  their  weak- 
nesses and  mistakes.  But  all  this  while  poor  In- 
diana is  tortured  with  the  doubt  of  me ;  she  has 
no  support  or  comfort  but  in  my  fidelity,  yet  sees 
me  daily  pressed  to  marriage  w  ith  another.  How- 
painful,  in  such  a  crisis,  must  be  every  hour  she 
thinks  on  me  !  I'll  let  her  sec,  at  least,  my  con- 
duct to  her  is  not  changed  :  I'll  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  her ;  for  though  the  religious  vow 
I  have  made  to  my  father  restrains  me  from  ever 
marrying  without  his  approbation,  yet  that  con- 
fines me  not  from  seeins^a  virtuous  woman,  that 
is  the  pure  delight  of  my  eyes,  and  the  guiltless 
joy  of  my  heart.  But  the  best  condition  of  hu- 
man life  is  but  a  gentler  misery  ! 

To  hope  for  perfect  happiness  is  vain, 

And  love  has  ever  its  allays  of  pain.        [ExiL 

SCENE  II. — Indiana's  lodgings. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Indiana. 

laa.  Yes;  I  say  'tis  artifice,  dear  cliild  !  I  say 
to  thee,  again  and  again,  'tis  all  skill  and  manage- 
ment. 

Ind.  Will  you  persuade  me  there  can  be  an  ill 
design  in  supporting  me  in  the  condition  of  a 
woman  of  quality?  attended,  dressed,  and  lodged, 
like  one  in  my  appearance  abroad,  and  my  tur- 
niture  at  home,  every  way  in  the  most  sumptu- 
ous manner,  and  he  that  docs  it  has  an  artifice, 
a  design  in  it  ? 

Isa.  Yes,  yes. 

Ind.  Andall  this  without  so  nnicli  as  explain- 
ing to  me,  that  all  about  ine  comes  from  liim  ? 
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Isa.  Av,  ay;  the  more  for  that — that  keeps 
the  title  to  all  you  have  the  more  in  iiim. 

I/iJ.  The  more  in  him  ! he  scorns  the 

thoniiht 

ls(i.  Then  he — he — he 

Ind.  Well ;  be  not  so  eaijer. If  he's  an  ill 

man.  let's  look  into  his  strataiienis :  here  is  ano- 
ther of  them  :  [S/icriin^'  a  letter.]  here's  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pomids  in  bank-notes,  with  those 
words;  'To  pay  for  the  set  of  dressing-plate 
which  will  be  brou<:ht  iionie  to-morrow.'  Wiiy, 
denr  aiuU  !  now  here's  another  pioee  of  skill  for 
you,  which  I  own  I  cannot  compiehend^ — and  it 
is  with  a  bleedini;  heart  I  hear  you  say  any  thinj; 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr  Bevil.  When  he  is 
present,  1  look  upon  him  as  one  to  whom  I  owe 
my  life,  and  the  support  of  it;  then,  again,  as 
the  man  who  loves  me  with  sincerity  and  honour. 
AViien  his  eves  are  cast  another  wav,  and  I  dare 
survey  him,  my  heart  is  painfully  di\  idcd  be- 
tween shame  and  lo\e — Oh  !   I  could  tell  you — 

Isa.  Oh  !  you  need  not ;  I  imagine  all  tliis  for 
you. 

Ind.  This  is  my  state  of  mind  in  his  presence ; 
and,  when  he  is  absent,  you  are  ever  dinning  my 
ears  with  notions  of  the  arts  of  men;  that  his  hid- 
den bounty,  his  respectful  conduct,  his  careful 
provision  for  me,  after  his  preserving  me  from 
the  utmost  misery,  are  certain  signs  he  means  no- 
thing but  to  make  I  know  not  what  of  me. 

Isa.  Oh  !  you  have  a  sweet  opinion  of  him 
truly  ! 

Iriil.  I  have,  when  I  am  with  him,  ten  thou- 
sanri  things,  besides  my  sex's  natural  decency  and 
shame,  to  suppress  my  heart,  that  yearns  to  thank. 
to  praise,  to  say  it  loves  him.  I  say  thus  it  is 
with  me,  while  I  see  hin^;  and,  in  his  absence,  I 
am  entertained  with  nothing  but  your  endeavours 
to  tear  this  amiable  image  from  my  heart,  and,  in 
its  stead,  to  place  a  base  disseuibler,  an  artful 
invader  of  my  happiness,  my  iimoccnce,  my  ho- 
nour ! 

Isa.  Ah,  poor  soul  !  has  not  his  plot  taken  ? 
don't  you  die  for  him  ?  has  not  the  way  he  has 
taken  been  the  most  proper  with  you  .?  Oh  ho  ! 
he  has  sense,  an<l  lias  judLred  the  thing  right. 

Ind.  (j()  on,  then,  since  nothing  can  answer 
you  ;  sav  what  yon  will  of  him. Ileigh  ho  ! 

Isa.  Heigh  ho  !  indeed.  It  is  l)etter  to  say  so, 
as  you  are  now,  than  as  many  others  are.  There 
are,  among  the  destrovers  of  women,  the  gentle, 
the  generous,  the  mild,  the  affable,  the  humble, 
who  all,  soon  after  their  success  in  their  designs, 
turn  to  the  contrary  of  those  characters.  I  will 
own  to  you,  Mr  Mevil  carries  his  hypi^crisy  the 
best  of  any  man  living  ;  but  still  he  is  a  man,  and 
therefore  a  hypocrite,  liiey  have  usurped  an. 
exemption  from  shame,  from  any  liaM-ness,  anv 
cruelty,  towards  us.  They  embrace,  without  love; 
tiicy  make  vows,  witli(jut  conscience  of  obligation; 
they  are  partners,  nay,  seducers,  to  the  crime, 
wherein  they  pretend  to  be  less  guilty. 


Lid.  That's  truly  observed.  [Aside.]  But  what's 
all  this  to  Bevil  ? 

Isa.  This  is  to  Bevil  and  all  mankind.  Trust 
not  those  who  will  think  the  worse  of  you  for 
your  confidence  in  them ;  serpents  w  ho  lie  in 
wait  for  doves.  Won't  you  be  on  your  guard 
again.-t  those  who  would  betray  you  ?  von't  you 
doubt  tliose  who  would  contciun  you  for  believ- 
ing them  ?  Take  it  from  me,  fair  antl  natural 
dealing  is  to  invite  injuries ;  'tis  bleating  to  es- 
cape wolves  who  would  devour  you  :  Such  is  the 
world,  and  such  (since  the  behaviour  of  one  man 
to  myself)  have  I  believed  all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

[Aside. 

Ind.  I  will  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Bevil,  [  will 
not  doubt  it :  he  has  not  spoken  it  by  an  organ 
that  is  given  to  lying :  his  eyes  are  all  that  have 
c\er  told  me  that  he  was  nfmc.  I  know  liis  vir- 
tue, I  know  his  fdial  piety,  and  ought  to  trust  his 
management  with  a  father,  to  whom  he  has  un- 
common obligations.  What  ha\e  I  to  be  con- 
cerned for .''  ]My  lesson  is  very  short.  If  he  takes 
inc  for  ever,  my  purpose  of  lite  is  only  to  ])lease 
him.  If  he  leaves  lue,  (which  Heaven  avert!)  t 
know  he'll  do  it  nobly;  and  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  but  learn  to  die,  after  worse  than  death  has 
happened  to  me. 

i.s«.  Aye,  do  persist  in  your  credulity  !  flatter 
yourself  that  a  man  of  his  figure  and  fortune  will 
make  himself  the  jest  of  the  town,  and  marry  a 
hanrlsomc  bcssar  tor  love  ! 

Ind.  rhe  town  !  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  the 
fools  that  laugh  at  Mr  Bevil  will  but  make  them- 
selves more  ridiculous;  his  actions  are  the  re- 
sult of  thinking,  and  he  has  sense  enough  to 
make  even  virtue  fashionable. 

/,sY/.  O'  my  conscience  he  has  turned  her  head! 
("ome,  come;  if  he  were  the  honest  fool  you 
take  him  for,  why  has  he  kept  you  here  these 
three  weeks,  withcmt  sending  you  to  Bristol  in 
search  of  your  father,  your  family,  and  your  re- 
lations.^ 

Ind.  I  am  convinced  he  still  designs  it ;  and 
that  nothiui:  keeps  him  here  but  the  necessity  of 
not  coining  to  an  open  breach  with  his  father  in 
regard  to  the  matcli  he  has  proposed  him  :  be- 
sides, has  he  not  writ  to  Bristol?  and  has  not  he 
advice  that  my  father  has  not  been  heard  of 
there  almost  these  twenty  years  ? 

/.s«.  .All  sham,  mere  evasion ;  he  is  afraid,  if 
he  should  carry  you  thither,  your  honest  rela- 
tions may  take  you  out  of  his  hands,  and  so 
blow  up  all  his  wicked  hopes  at  once. 

Ind.  VVicked  hopes  I  did  1  ever  give  him  any 
s  ch? 

Isa.  Has  he  ever  given  yon  any  honest  ones.^ 
Can  you  sav  in  your  conscience  he  has  ever  once 
olferi  d  to  marry  you  ? 

[lid.  No ;  but  by  his  behaviour  I  am  convin- 
ced he  will  olVer  it  the  moment  'tis  in  his  power, 
or  consistent  «ith  his  honour,  to  make  such  a 
promise  good  to  me. 
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Isa.  His  honour  ! 

Ind.  I  will  rely  upon  it;  therefore,  desire  you 
will  not  make  iny  life  unfiasy  by  these  uiiiirate 
ful  jealousies  of  one  to  whom  I  am  and  wish  to  be 
obliifed ;  for  from  his  integrity  alone  I  have  re- 
sohed  to  hope  for  happiness. 

Isa.  Nay,  I  have  done  my  duty ;  if  you  won't 
see,  at  your  peril  be  it. 

Ind.  Let  it  be.  This  is  his  hour  of  visiting 
me.  [Jj)art. 

Isa.  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  keep  up  your  form  ;  do 
not  see  him  in  a  bed-chamber.  This  is  pure  pru- 
dence, when  she  is  liable,  whenever  he  meets 
her  to  be  conveyed  whither  he  pleases. 

[Apart. 

Ind.  All  the  rest  of  mv  life  is  but  waiting;  till 
he  comes:  I  live  only  while  I'm  with  hv.n.[E.vif. 

Isa.  Well,  go  thy  way,  thou  wilful  innocent ! 
I  once  had  almost  as  much  love  for  a  man  who 
poorly  left  me  to  marry  au  estate — and  I  am 
now,  against  my  will,  wliat  they  call  an  old  m;\iii 
— but  1  will  not  let  the  peevishness  of  that  coii- 
dition  grow  upon  me only  keep  up  the  sus- 
picion of  it,  to  prevent  this  creature's  being  anv 
other  than  a  virgin,  except  upon  pnnier  terms. 

[Exit. 

He-enter  Indiana,  speaking  to  a  servant. 
Ind.  Desire  Mr  Bevil  to  walk  in.  Design  ! 
impossible !  a  base  designing  mind  could  never 
think  of  what  he  hourly  puts  in  practice — and 
yet,  since  the  late  rumour  of  his  marriai:e,  he 
seems  more  reserved  than  formerly — he  sends  in, 
too,  before  he  sees  aie,  to  know  if  I  am  at  lei- 
sure. Such  new  respect  may  cover  colduess  in 
the  heart — it  certainly  n:takes  me  thouiiiuful — 
I'll  know  the  worst  at  once ;  I'll  lay  such  fair 
occasions  in  his  wav,  that  it  shall  be  impossible 

to  avoid  an  explanation for  these  tloubts  are 

insupportable.     i3ut  see,   he    comes  and  clears 
them  all. 

Enter  Bevil,  Jun. 

Bei\  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  I  am  af- 
raid I  broke  iu  upon  your  rest  last  night — 'twas 
very  late  before  we  parted,  but  'twas  your  own 
fault ;  I  never  saw  you  in  such  agreeable  hu- 
mour. 

Ind.  I  am  extremely  glad  we  are  both  pleas- 
ed ;  for  I  thought  I  never  saw  you  better  com- 
pany. 

Bev.  Me,  madam!  you  rally;  I  said  very 
little. 

Ind.  But  I  am  afraid  you  iieard  me  say  a 
great  deal ;  and  when  a  woman  is  in  the  talking 
vein,  the  most  agreeable  thing  a  man  can  do,  you 
know,  is  to  have  patience  to  hear  lier. 

Bev.  Then  'tis  pity,  madam,  you  should  ever 
be  silent,  that  we  might  be  always  agreeable  to 
one  anotlier. 

Ind.  If  I  had  your  talent  or  power  to  make 
my  actions  speak  for  me,  I  mighty  indeed,  be 
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silent,  and  yet  prCtcnd  to  something  more  than 
the  agreeable. 

Bev.  If  I  might  be  vain  of  any  thing  in  my 
power,  madam,  it  is,  that  my  understanding, 
from  all  your  sex,  has  marked  you  out  as  tiie 
deserving  object  of  my  esteem. 

Ind.  Should  I  think  I  deserve  this,  it  were 
enough  to  make  my  vanity  forfeit  the  esteem  you 
offer  me. 

Bev.  How  so,  madam  ? 

Ind.  Because  esteem  is  the  result  of  reason, 
and  to  deserve  it  from  good  sense  the  height  of 
human  glory. — Nay,  I  had  rattier  a  man  of  hon- 
our should  pay  me  that,  than  all  the  homage  of 
a  sincere  and  humble  love. 

Bev.  You  certainly  distinguish  right,  madam ; 
love  often  kindles  from  external  merit  only — 

lad.  But  esteem  arises  from  a  higher  source, 
the  merit  of  the  soul 

Bev.  I'rue and  great  souls  only  can  de- 
serve it.  [Bowing  respectfuUj/. 

Ind.  Now  I  think  they  are  greater  stili,  that 
can  so  charitably  part  witli  it. 

Bev.  Now,  madam,  you  make  me  vain,  since 
the  utmost  pride  and  pleasure  of  my  life  is,  that 
I  esteem  you— as  I  ought. 

Ind.  [Aside.]  As  he  ought !  still  more  per- 
plexing !  he  neither  saves  nor  kills  my  hope. 

Bev.  But,  madam,  we  grow  grave,  methinks— 

let's  find  some  other  subject. Pray  how  did 

you  like  the  opera  last  night  ? 

Ind.  First  give  me  leave  to  thank  you  for  my 
tickets. 

Bev.  Oh  !  your  servant,  inadam.— But  pray 
tell  me ;  you,  now,  who  are  never  partial  to  the 
fashion,  I  fancy,  must  be  the  properest  judge  of 
a  mighty  dispute  among  the  ladies,  that  is, 
whether  Crispo  or  Griselda  is  the  more  agreea- 
ble entertainment. 

Ind.  With  submission,  now,  I  cannot  be  a  pro- 
per judge  of  this  question. 

Bev.  Ilow  so,  madam  ? 

Ind.  Because  I  tind  1  have  a  partiality  for  one 
of  them. 

Bev.  Pray,  which  is  that  ? 

Ind.  I  do  not  know — tliere's  something  in  that 
rural  cottage  of  Griselda,  her  forlorn  condiiioii, 
her  poverty,  her  solitude,  her  resignation,  her  in- 
nocent slumbers,  and  that  hdlina  (Jolce  sogno 
that's  sung  over  her,  it  had  an  etVect  upon  me, 
that — In  short,  I  never  was  so  well  deceived  at 
any  of  theni. 

Bev.  Oh  !  now,  then,  I  can  account  for  the  dis- 
pute :  Griselda,  it  seems,  is  the  distress  of  an  in- 
jured, innocent  woman  ;  Crispo  that  only  of  a 
man  in  the  same  condition  ;  thercf  >re,  the  men 
are  mostly  concerned  for  Crispo,  and,  by  a  natu- 
ral indiilaence,  both  sexes  for  Griselda. 

Ind.  So  that  judgment,  you  think,  ought  to  be 
for  one,  though  iancv  and  couiplaisancc  have  got 
ground  for  the  other".  Well,  I  believe  you  will 
never  give  me  leave  to  dispute  with  you  on  any 
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subject,  for  I  own  Crispo  has  its  charnis  for  inc, 
too,   tliough,  in  tlie  main,  all  the   pleasure  the 

best  i)})era  gives  us,  is  but  a  keen  sensation. 

Methinks,  'tis  pity  the  mind  can't  have  a  little 
more  share  in  the  enterlainnient. — The  music  is 
certaiulv  fnie;  but,  in  my  tlir)uj:ht>,  there's  none  ot 
your  composers  come  up  to  old  Shakespeare  and 
"Otway. 

Bev.  How,  madam  !  why,  if  a  woman  of  your 
sense  were  to  say  this  in  a  drawing-room 

Enter  Sfrvunt. 

Scr.  Sir,  here's  Sii^nor  C'arbonelli  says  he  waits 
vour  commands  in  the  next  room. 

JitV.  Apropos!  you  were  saying  yesterday, 
madam,  you  had  a  mind  to  hear  liim. — \\\\l  you 
give  him  leave  to  entertain  you  now } 

Ind.  By  all  means.  Desire  the  gentleman  to 
walk  in.  [Exit  Sirrant. 

licr.  T  fancy  you  will  find  something  in  his 
hand  that  is  uncommon. 

hut.  You  are  always  ilnding  ways,  Mr  Bevil, 
to  make  life  seem  less  tedious  to  me. 

Enter  music-master. 

When  the  gentleman  pleases. 
[Jfter  a  sonata  is  plaj/ed,  Bevil  ju)i.  zcaits   on 
the  muster  to  the  door,  4c'.] 

Bev.  You  smile,  madam,  to  see  me  so  com- 
plaisant to  one  whom  1  pay  for  his  visit.  Now,  I 
(jun,  I  think  it  not  enough  barely  to  pay  those 
uh()>e  talents  are  superior  to  our  own  (I  mean 
such  talents  as  would  become  our  condition  if 
vv<'  had  them) ;  methinks  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  barely  gratify  them  for  what 
tluv  do  at  our  command,  only  because  their  for- 
tune is  bi.Iovv  us. 

Ind.  You  say  I  smile;  I  assure  you  it  was  a 
smile  of  approbation  ;  for,  indeed,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  the  distinguisliing  part  of  a  gentleman 
to  make  his  superiority  of  fortune  as  easy  to  his 
inferiors  as  he   can. — Now,  once  more   to    try 

him.  \Aside.'\ 1  was  saying  just  now,  I  believe 

you  \vould  never  let  me  dispute  with  you,  and  I 
dare  say  it  will  always  be  so :  however,  I 
must  have  your  opinion  upon  a  subject  which 
oreared  a  debate  between  my  aunt  and  me  just 
before  you  came  hither ;  she  would  needs  have 
it,  that  no  man  ever  does  any  extraordinary 
kindness  or  service  to  a  woman  but  lor  his  ov\n 
sake. 

Bev.  Well,  madam  !  indeed  I  can't  but  be  of 
her  mind. 

Ind.  What,  though  he  should  maintain  and  sup- 
j)ort  her,  without  demanding  any  thing  of  her  cm 
her  part  ! 

Bev.  Why,  madam,  i'^  making  an  CTpenee  in 
the  service  of  a  valuable  uoman,  (for  such  I 
iiuist  suppose  her)  though  slu-  should  never  do 
him  any  favour,  nay,  though  she  slmuld  never 
know  who  did  her  such  survice,  such  a  mighty 
heroic  business  ? 


hid.  Certainly  !  I  should  think  he  must  be  a 
man  of  an  unconmion  mould. 

Bev.  Dear  madam  !  why  so?  'tis  but  at  best 
a  better  taste  in  expence.  To  bestow  ui)on  one, 
whom  he  may  think  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
wholi'  creation  ;  to  be  conscious  that,  from  his  su- 
perlluity,  an  innocent,  a  virtuous  spirit  is  sup- 
poi'tcd  above  the  temptations,  the  sorrows  of 
life  ;  tivat  he  sees  satisfaction,  liealth,  and  glail- 
ncss  in  her  countenance,  while  he  enjoys  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  :  (as  that  I  will  sup- 
pose, too,  or  he  inust  be  too  abstracted,  too  in- 
sensible) I  say,  if  he  is  allowed  to  delight  in  that 
pro>pect,  alas  !  what  mighty  matter  is  there  in 
all  this? 

/./</.  No  mighty  matter  in  so  disinterested  a 
friendship ! 

llexi.  Disinterested !  1  can't  think  him  so. 
Your  liero,  madan),  is  no  nunc  than  what  every 
gentleman  ought  to  be,  and,  I  believe,  very  many 

are he  is  only  one  who  takt^s  more  delight  in 

rejections,  than  in  sensations;  he  is  uKU'e  pleased 
with  thinking  than  eating;  that's  the  utmost  you 
can  sav  of  him. — Why,  madam,  a  greater  ex- 
pence  than  all  this,  men  lay  out  upon  an  unne- 
cessary btable  of  horses. 

Ind.  Can  you  be  sincere  in  what  you  say.? 

Bi  V.  You  may  depend  upon  it.  If  you  know 
any  such  man,  he  does  not  love  dogs  inordinately  ? 

hid.  No,  that  he  does  not. 

]ler.  Nor  cards,  nor  dice? 

Ind.  No. 

Bei\  Nor  bottle  companions? 

Ind.  No. 

LVi'.  Nor  loose  women  ? 

Ind.  No  ;  1  am  sure  he  does  not. 

Bev.  Take  my  word,  then,  if  your  admired 
hero  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  kind  of  demands, 
there's  no  such  pre-eminence  in  this  as  you  ima- 
gine: nay,  this  way  of  expence  you  speak  of,  is 
what  exalts  and  raises  him  that  has  a  taste  for  it ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  <ielighl  is  incapable  of 
satiety,  disgust,  or  penitence. 

Ind.  But  still  I  insist,  his  having  no  private 
interest  in  the  action  makes  it  prodigious,  almost 
incredible. 

Bev.  Dear  niadam !  I  never  knew  you  more 
mistaken.  Why,  who  can  be  more  an  usurer 
than  he,  who  lays  out  his  money  in  such  valuable 
purchases?  If  pleasure  be  worth  purchasings 
how  great  a  pleasure  is  it  to  him  who  has  a  true 
taste  of  life,  to  ease  an  aching  heart;  to  see  the 
luunan  countenance  lighted  up  into  smiles  of 
joy,  on  the  receipt  of  a  bit  of  ore,  which  is  su- 
pertluous,  and  otherwise  useless,  in  a  man's  own 
pocket !  What  could  a  man  do  better  with  his 
cash  ?  This  is  the  ellect  of  a  humane  disposi- 
tion, where  there  is  only  a  general  tie  of  nature 
and  common  necessity  ;  what,  then,  must  it  be, 
when  we  serve  an  object  of  merit,  of  admiration  ! 

Ind.  Well,  the  more  you  argue  against  it,  the 
more  I  shall  admire  the  genero?itv. 
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Bev.  Nay — tlien,  madam,  'tis  time  to  ily,  after 
a  declaration  that  my  opinion  strensithens  my 
adversary's  argument— I  had  best  hasten  to  my 
appointment  with  Mr  Myrtle,  and  he  gone  while 
we  are  friends,  and — before  things  are  brought 
to  an  extremity. —  [Exit  carelessly/. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Ina.  Well,  madam,  what  think  you  of  him 
now,  pray? 

Ind.  I  protest  T  begin  to  fear  lie  is  wholly  dis- 
interested in  what  he  docs  for  me.  On  my  heart, 
he  has  no  other  view  but  the  mere  pleasure  of 
doing  if,  and  has  neither  good  or  bad  designs 
upon  me  ! 

Isa.  Ah,  dear  niece,  don't  be  in  fear  ol"  both; 
I'll  warrant  you,  you  will  know  time  enough  that 
he  is  not  indifferent. 

Ind.  You  please  me  when  you  tell  me  so; 
for  if  he  has  any  wislies  towards  me,  I  know  he 
will  not  pursue  them  but  witii  honour. 

Isa.  I  wish  I  were  as  ronfident  of  one  as  the 
other. — I  saw  the  respectful  downcast  of  his  eye 
when  you  catched  him  gazing  at  you  durins;  the 
music.  He,  I  warrant,  was  sm-prised,  as  if  he 
had  been  taken  stealing  your  watcli.  Oh  !  the  un- 
dissembled  iruiltv  look  I 


Ind.  I)Ut  did  you  observe  any  thing  really .' 
I  thought  he  looked  most  charmingly  graceful. 
How  engaging  is  modesty  in  a  man,  when  one 
knows  there  is  a  great  mmd  within  I  So  tender 
a  confusion,  and  yet,  in  other  respects,  so  much 
himself!  so  collected,  so  dauntless,  so  deter- 
mined ! 

Isu.  Ah,  niece  !  there  is  a  sort  of  bashfulness 
which  is  the  best  engine  to  carry  on  a  shameless 
purpose.  Some  men's  modesty  serves  their 
wickedness,  as  hypocrisy  gains  the  respect  due 
to  piety.  But  I  will  own  to  you,  there  is  one 
hopeful  symptom,  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  disinterested  lover ;  but  till — till — till — 

Ind.  Till  what? 

Isa.  Till  I  know  whether  Mr  Myrtle  and  Mr 
Bevil  are  really  friends  or  foes — and  that  I  will 
be  convinced  of  before  I  sleep  ;  for  you  shall  not 
be  deceived.  [ErjY  Isabella. 

Ind.  I'm  sure  I  never  shall,  if  your  fears  can 
guard  me.  In  the  mean  time,  I'll  wrap  myself 
u[)  in  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart,  nor  dare  to 
doubt  of  his. 

As  conscious  honour  all  his  actions  steers, 
So  conscious  innocence  dispels  my  fears, 

[Exit. 


A  C  T  III. 


SCENE  I. — Sealaxd's  house. 


Enter  Tom,  meeting  PiiiLr.rs. 

Tom.  Well,  Phillis  ! What !  with  a  face 

as  if  you  had  never  seen  me  before  ? \Miat  a 

work  ha\  e  I  to  do  now !  She  has  seen  some  new  vi- 
sitant at  their  house,  whose  airs  she  has  cntched, 
and  is  resolved  to  practise  tliem  upon  me.  Num- 
berless are  the  changes  she'll  dance  through,  be- 
fore she'll  answer  this  plain  question,  videlicet, 
Have  you  delivered  my  master's  letter  to  your 
lady .''  Nay,  I  know  her  too  well  to  ask  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  an  ordinarv  way  ;  I'll  be  in  my  airs 
as  well  as  she.  [Aside.] — Well,  madam,  as  un- 
happy as  you  are  at  present  pleased  to  make  me, 
I  would  not  in  the  general  be  any  other  than 
what  I  am  ;  I  would  not  be  a  bit  wiser,  a  bit 
richer,  a  bit  taller,  a  bit  shorter,  than  I  am  at 
this  instant.  [looking  stcdfasthj  at  her. 

Phil.  Did  ever  any  body  doubt,  master  Tho- 
mas, but  that  you  were  extremely  satisfied  with 
your  sweet  self? 

Tom.  I  am,  indeed.- — The  thing  I  have  least 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with,  is  my  fortune ;  and  I 
am  glad  of jny  poverty;  perhaps,  if  1  were  rich, 
1  should  overlook  the  finest  woman  in  the  w(n-ld, 
that  wants  nothing  but  riches  to  be  thought  so. 

Phil.  How  prettily  was  that  said  !  But  I'll 
have  a  great  deal  more  before  I'll  say  one  word. 

[Aside. 


Tom.  I  fthould  perhaps  liave  been  stupidly 
above  her,  bad  I  not  been  her  equal ;  and,  by 
not  being  her  equal,  never  had  opportunity  of 
being  her  slave.  I  am  my  master's  servant  for 
hire ;  I  am  my  mistress's  from  choice,  would  she 
but  approve  ray  passion. 

Phil.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
you  speak  of  it  with  any  sense  of  anguish — if 
you  really  do  sufier  any. 

Tom.  Ah,  Phillis !  can  you  doubt,  after  what 
you  have  seen  ? 

Phil.  I  know  not  what  I  have  seen,  nor  what 
I  have  heard ;  but,  since  I  am  at  leisure,  you 
may  tell  me  when  you  fell  in  love  with  me, 
how  you  fell  in  love  with  me,  and  wliat  you  have 
suffered,  or  are    ready  to  sutler,  for  me. 

Tom.  Oh,  the  unmerciful  jade  I  when  I'm  in 
haste  about  my  master's  letter — but  I  must  go 
through  it.  [Aside^ — Ah!  too  well  I  remem- 
ber when,  and  how,  and  on  what  occasion,  I  was 
first  surprised.  It  was  on  the  first  of  April,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen,  I  came  into 
Mr  Sealand's  service ;  I  was  then  a  hobble-de- 
hoy,  and  you  a  pretty  little  tight  girl,  a  lavourite 

handmaid  of  the  housekeeper. At  that  time, 

we  neither  of  us  knew  w  hat  was  in  us.  I  remem- 
ber, I  was  ordered  to  get  out  of  the  window,  one 
pair  of  stairs,  to  rub  tlie  sashes  clean — the  per- 
son employed  on  the  inner  side  was  your  chann- 
iug  self,  wiiom  I  had  never  seen  before. 
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Fhll.  I  think  I  rcmcmlicr  the  silly  accident. — 
^ViJilt  made  yc,  yon  Diif,  ready  to  tall"  down  into 
«he  btrcct  r 

Tom.  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you — yon  coidd 
not  guess  what  surprised  ine — vou  took  no  dc:- 
lit!;lit  when  you  iinniediatoly  sirew  wanton  in  your 
conquest,  and  put  your  lips  close,  and  breathed 
upon  tlie  class ;  an<l,  when  my  lips  a|)proaclietl, 
a  dirtv  cloth  you  rubbed  aeainst  my  tacc,  and  hid 
your  beauteous  tnrui ;  \\ hen  1  ai;ain  drew  near, 
you  >pit,  and  rubbed,  and  smiled,  at  my  undoing. 

I'lid.  What  silly  tbouchts  you  men  have  ! 

Tom.  We  were  Fyramus  and  Thisbe — but  ten 
times  harder  was  my  fate  :  Pyramns  couhl  peep 
onlv  through  a  wall ;  I  saw  her,  saw  my  Thisbe, 
in  ail  her  beautv,  but  as  much  kept  from  her  as 
it' a  hundred  walls  between  ;  for  there  was  more, 
there  was  her  will  against  me. — W'ould  she  bi.t 
relent  ! Oh,  Phiilis  !  Philiis  !  shorten  my  tor- 
ment, and  declare  you  pity  me. 

Thit.  I  believe  'tis  very  sufferable;  the  pain  is 
not  so  exr|uisite,  but  tliAt  you  may  bear  it  a  Httle 
Ioniser. 

Tow.  Oil,  my  charming  Phiilis  !  if  all  depend- 
ed on  my  lair  one's  will,  I  could  with  glory  suf- 
fer  but,  dearest  creatine  !  consider  our  mi- 
serable stat(% 

Villi.  How  !  miserable  ! 

Tom.  We  are  miserable  to  be  in  love,  and  un- 
der the  command  of  others  than  those  we  love — 
with  that  generous  passion  in  the  heart,  to  be 
sent  to  and  fro  on  errr.nds,  called,  che  eked,  and 

rated  for  the  meanest  trifles Oh,  Phiilis  !  you 

don't  know  how  many  china  cups  and  glasses  my 
passion  for  you  has  made  nie  break  :  you  have 
broken  my  fortune  as  well  as  my  heart. 

Phil.  ^N'ell,  ]Mr  Thomas,  I  cannot  but  own  to 
you  that  I  believe  your  master  writes,  and  you 
speak,  the  best  of  any  men  in  the  world.  Never 
was  a  woman  so  well  pleased  with  a  letter,  as 
my  yomig  lady  was  with  his ;  and  this  is  an  an- 
swer to  it.  [G/tts  fiim  a  letter. 

Tom.  This  was  well  done,  my  dearest !  Con- 
sider, we  nnist  strike  out  some  pretty  livelihood 
for  (Jur^elves,  by  clo'^ing  their  affairs  :  it  will  he 
nothing  for  them  to  give  us  a  little  being  of  our 
own,  some  small  tenement  out  of  their  large  pos- 
sessions :  whatever  they  give  us,  it  will  be  more 
ilian  V  hat  they  keep  lor  themselves:  one  acre 
■with  Phiilis,  would  be  vvcjrth  a  whole  country 
withf)iit  her. 

Phil.  Oh,  could  T  hut  believe  you  ! 

Tom.  If  not  the  utterance,  believe  the  touch, 
of  my  lips.  [/vmes  her. 

P/iil.  '1  here's  no  contradicting  you.  How 
closely  you  argue,  Tom  ! 

Tom.  And  will  closer,  in  due  time;  but  I  must 
hnsten  vvith  this  letter,  te)  hasten  towards  the  pos- 
session of  you — then,  Phiilis,  cemsider  how  I 
must  be  rexcnged  (look  to  it !)  of  all  your  ski t- 
ti>hness,  shy  looks,  and,  at  best,  but  coy  com- 
pliances. 


JV(/7.  Oh,  Tom  !  yon  grow  wanton  and  sen- 
sual, as  my  lady  calls  it :  [  must  not  eneliirc  it. 
Oh,  fob  !  you  are  a  man,  an  odious,  filthy,  male 
creature  !  you  should  behave,  if  you  had  a  right 
sense,  or  were  a  man  of  sense,  like  IVlr  C'imbcr- 
ton,  with  distance  anel  iiidilVereiue ;  or,  let  mc 
see,  some  othpr  becoming  hard  word,  with  sce-ni- 
iiiL;  in — in — adverteney,  and  not  rush  on  as  if  you 
were  seizing  a  prey.     Hut  husli ! — the  ladies  arc 

coming. Good  loin,  don't  kiss  me  above  once, 

and  be  gone. — Lard  !  we  have  been  fooling  and 
toviiig,  anel  not  considered  the  main  business  ejf 
our  masters  and  mistresses. 

Tom.  W  by,  their  business  is  to  be  fooling  and 
toying,  as  soon  as  the  parchments  are  ready. 

Phil.  Well  remembered — Parchments — my  la- 
dy, to  my  knowledge,  is  preparing  writings  he- 
tween  her  coxcomb  cousin,  Cimberton,  anel  my 
niistre>s,  though  my  master  has  an  eye  to  the 
[larchiutnts  already  prepareel  between  your  mas- 
ter, ]\lr  IJexil,  and  my  mistress;  and  I  belie\e 
mv  ini^tre'ss  herself  has  signed  and  sealed  in  her 
heart  U)  Mr  j\!yrtle. — Did  1  not  bid  you  kiss  me 
hut  once,  anel  be  gone.''  But  I  know  you  won't  be 
satisfied. 

To?n.  No,  you  smooth  creature!  how  should  I? 
[Kisses  her  hund. 

Phil.  We'll,  since  you  are  humble,  or  so  cool, 
as  to  ravish  mv  hand  only,  Pll  take  my  leave  of 
you  like  a  great  lady,  and  you  a  man  (jf  quality. 
[Theif  salute  foriiwlli/. 

Tom.  Pox  of  all  this  state  ! 

[Offers  to  Ixiss  her  more  closeli/. 

Phil.  No,  pr'ythce,  '1  om,  mind  your  business. 
We  must  follow  that  interest  which  will  take, 
but  endeavour  at  that  which  will  be  most  for  us, 

Hid  we  like  most. Oh,  here  is  my  young  mis- 

i  behind,  and  kisses  his 
ool !  [Edit  Tom, 

F.iiUr  Lie  iMiA. 

Lvc.  Who  was  that  you  were  hurrying  away  .^ 

Phil.  One  that  I  hael  no  mind  to  part  with. 

Lue.  Why  did  you  turn  him  away,  then.? 

I'hil.  l'"e)r  your  ladyship's  serviec ;  te)  cany 
your  ladysbij)'s  letter  to  his  master.  I  could 
hardly  sret  the  rogue  away. 

I.iic.  Why.  has  he  so  little  love  for  his  master.' 

Phil.  No  ;  but  he  has  so  much  le)\e  tor  his 
mistress. 

Jaic.  But  I  thought  I  heard  liini  kiss  ynu  :  why 
do  you  sutter  that  r 

Phil.  NVhy,  madam,  we  vulgar  take  it  to  be  a 
sign  of  le)ve.  We  servants,  we  poor  people,  that 
have  ne)thing  but  e)ur  persems  to  bestow  or  tre^at 
lor,  are  forced  to  deal  and  l)argain  by  way  of 
sample;  and  therefore,  as  we  have  no  parchments 
or  wax  necessary  in  e)ur  agreements,  we  s(|uee/o 
with  our  haiuls,  and  seal  uith  our  lips,  to  ratil'y 
\ows  anel  promises. 

Luc.  But  can't  you  trust  one  another,  without; 
such  earnest  down .'' 


tress  !    [1  OM  taps  her  Jiecli 
Ji}i!,'ers.J  Ge),  ye  liquorish  fo 
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Phil.  We  don't  think  it  safe,  any  more  than 
you  gentry,  to  come  togetlier  without  deeds  exe- 
cuted. 

Luc.  Thou  art  a  pert,  merry  hussy. 

Fhil.  I  wish,  madam,  your  lover  and  you  were 
as  happv  as  Tom  and  your  servant  are. 

Luc.  You  grow  impertinent. 

Pliil.  I  have  done,  madam ;  and  I  won't  ask 
you  what  you  intend  to  do  with  Mr  Myrtle,  wliat 
your  father  will  do  with  Mr  Bevii,  nor  what  you 
all,  especially  my  lady,  mean  hy  admitting  JMr 
Cimberton  as  particularly  here  as  if  he  were  mar- 
ried to  you  already;  nay,  you  are  married  actual- 
ly, as  far  as  people  of  quality  are. 

Luc.  How's  that  ? 

Phil.  You  have  different  beds  in  the  same 
house. 

Luc.  Pshaw ! i  have  a  vei-y  great  value  for 

Mr  Bevil,  but  ha\  c  absolutely  put  an  end  to  his 
pretensions,  in  the  letter  I  gave  yon  for  him  ; 
but  my  father,  in  his  heart,  still  has  a  mind  to 
him,  were  it  not  for  this  woman  they  talk  of; 
and  I  am  apt  to  imagine  he  is  married  to  her,  or 
never  desiiins  to  marry  at  all. 

PhU.  Then,  Mv  Myrtle 

Luc.  He  had  my  parents'  leave  to  apply  to 
me,  and,  by  that,  he  has  won  me  and  my  affec- 
tions :  who  is  to  have  this  body  oF  mine,  without 
them,  it  seems,  is  nothing  to  me:  my  mother 
says,  'tis  indecent  for  nie  to  let  my  thoughts  stray 
about  the  person  of  my  husband  ;  nay,  she  says 
a  maid  rii;htly  virtuous,  though  she  may  have 
been  where  her  lover  was  a  thousand  times, 
shoidd  not  have  made  observations  enough  to 
know  him  from  another  man,  wiicn  she  sees  him 
in  a  third  place. 

Phil.  That's  more  than  the  severity  of  a  nun; 
for,  not  to  see  when  one  may,  is  hardly  possible; 
not  to  see  when  one  can't,  is  very  easy  :  at  tliis 
rate,  madam,  there  are  a  great  many  whom  you 
ha\e  not  seen,  who 

Luc.  Mamma  says,  the  first  time  you  see  your 
husband,  should  be  at  that  instant  he  is  made  so. 
When  your  father,  with  the  help  of  the  minister, 
gives  you  to  him,  then  you  are  to  see  liim,  then 
you  are  to  observe  and  take  notice  of  him,  be- 
cause, then,  you  are  to  obey  him. 

Phil.  But  does  not  my  lady  remember  you  are 
to  love,  as  well  as  to  obey  ? 

Luc.  To  lo\e  is  a  passion;  'tis  a  desire;  and 
we  must  have  no  desires.  (}h  !  1  cannot  endure 
the  reflection  !  With  what  insensibility  on  mv 
part,  with  what  more  than  patience,  have  I  l)(>cn 
exposed  and  olfcred  to  some  awkward  booby  or 
other  in  everv  comity  of  Great  Britain! 

Phil.  Indeed,  madam,  I  wonder  I  never  heard 
you  speak  ol  it  bef)re  v^ith  this  indignation. 

Luc.  Hvcry  curiier  of  the  land  has  presented 
me  with  a  wealthy  coxcond):  as  fast  as  one  trea- 
ty has  gone  olV,  another  lias  come  on,  till  my 
name  and  person  liave  been  the  tittle-tattle  (jf  the 
whole  town. What  is  this  world  come  to  !  no 


shame  left !  to  be  bartered  for  Hke  the  beasts 
of  the  lield  ;  and  that  in  such  an  instance  as  co- 
ming together,  to  an  entire  familiarity,  and  union 
of  soul  and  body;  and  this  without  being  so  nuich 
as  well-wishers  to  each  other,  but  for  increase  of 
fortune  ! 

Phil.  But,  madam,  all  these  vexations  will 
end  very  soon  in  one  for  all :  Mr  Cimberton  is 
your  mother's  kinsman,  and  three  hundred  years 
an  older  gentleman  than  any  lover  you  ever  had; 
for  which  reason,  with  that  of  his  prodigious 
large  estate,  she  is  resolved  on  him,  and  has  sent 
to  consult  the  lawyers  accordingly ;  nay,  has, 
whether  you  know  it  or  no,  been  in  treaty  with 
sir  Geoifrey,  who,  to  join  in  tiie  settlement,  has 
accepted  of  a  sum  to  do  it,  and  is  every  moment 
expected  in  town  for  that  purpose. 

Luc.  How  do  you  get  all  this  intelligence? 

Phil.  By  an  art  I  have,  I  thank  my  stars,  be- 
yond all  the  waiting  maids  in  Great  Britain;  the 
art  of  listening,  madam,  for  your  ladyship's  ser- 
vice. 

Luc.  I  shall  soon  know  as  much  as  you  do. 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  Phillis;  begone  !  Here, 
here,  I'll  turn  you  out.  My  mother  says  I  must 
not  converse  with  my  servants,  though  I  must 
converse  with  no  one  else.  \_Exit  Phillis.]  How 
unhappy  are  we  who  are  born  to  great  fortunes  \ 
No  one  looks  at  us  with  indifference,  or  acts  to- 
wards us  on  the  foot  of  plain-dealing;  yet,  by  all 
I  have  been  heretofore  offered  to,  or  treated  for, 
I  have  been  used  with  the  most  agreeable  of  all 
abuses,  flattery  ;  but  now,  by  this  phlegmatic  fool, 
I  am  used  as  notliing,  or  a  mere  thing  :  he,  for- 
sooth, is  too  wise,  too  learned,  to  iiave  any  re- 
gard to  desires,  and  I  know  not  what  the  learned 
oaf  calls  sentiments  of  love  and  passion  ! — Here 
he  comes  with  my  mother — 'tis  much  if  he  looks 
at  me ;  or,  if  he  does,  takes  no  more  notice  of  me 
than  of  any  other  moveable  in  the  room. 

Enter  Mrs  Sealaxd  and  Mr  Cimberton. 

Mrs  Sea.  How  do  I  admire  this  noble,  this 
learned  taste  of  yours,  and  the  worthy  regard 
you  have  to  our  own  ancient  and  honourable 
house,  in  consulting  a  means  to  keep  the  blood 
as  pure  and  regularly  descended  as  may  be  ! 

Ci/ii.  Why,  really,  madam,  the  young  women 
of  this  age  are  treated  with  discourses  of  such  a 
tendency,  and  their  imaginations  so  bewildered 
in  flesh  and  blood,  that  a  man  of  reason  can't 
talk  to  be  understood  :  they  have  no  ideas  of 
happiness  but  what  are  more  gross  than  the  gra- 
tification of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Luc.  Witli  how  much  reflection  he  is  a  cox- 
comb !  [Jaidc. 

Cim.  And  in  truth,  madam,  I  have  considered 
it,  as  a  most  brutal  custom,  that  persons  of  the 
flrst  character  in  the  world  shoukl  go  as  ordina- 
rily, and  with  as  little  sname,  to  bed,  as  to  dinner 
with  one  another.     They  proccctl  to  the  propa- 
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liHtion  of  tlio  species  iis  openly  as  to  tin'  presfi- 
vatii)ii  of  tlif  iiKli\  itlual. 

J.uc.  olic  that  willingly  goes  to  Wed  to  tlu  e 
nmst  have  no  shame.  I'm  sure.  \^Asit/c. 

j\lrsStu.  Oh,  cousin  C'iiubciton  !  cousin  C'ini- 
bcrton  !  how  ahstiacted,  how  rt-tined  is  your 
sense  of  things !  but,  indeed,  it  is  too  true, 
there  is  nothing  so  ordinary  as  to  sav  in  tlie  best 
jzoverned  families,  my  mu'^ter  and  lady  arc  gone 
to  bed — one  does  not  know  but  it  might  have 
been  said  of  one's  self". 

[Huli)ig  hci-facc  zrilli  her  ftin. 

Cim.  Lycurgus,  madam,  instituted  odierwise  : 
among  the  Lacedemonians,  the  whole  female 
\vorl(i  was  pregnant,  but  none  but  the  mothers 
themselves  knew  by  whom;  their  meetings  were 
secret,  and  the  amorous  congress  always  by 
^tealth;  and  no  such  |)rofessed  doings  between 
the  sexes  as  are  tolerated  among  us  under  the 
audacious  wcjrd — marriage. 

Mrs  Sea.  Oh  !  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  and 
been  a  matron  of  Sparta,  one  might  with  less  in- 
decency have  had  ten  children  according  to  that 
modest  institution,  than  one  under  the  confusion 
of  our  modern  barefaced  manner. 

Luc.  And  yet,  poor  woman  !  slie  bfts  gone 
throueh  the  whole  ceremony  ;  and  here  I  stand  a 
melancholy  proof  of  it.  [Aside. 

^Irs  Sea.  We  will  talk  then  of  business. ■ 

Tliat  girl,  walking  about  the  rocmi  there,  is  to  be 
your  wife  :  she  lias,  I  confess,  no  ideas,  no  senti- 
ments, that  speak  her  born  of  a  thinking  mo- 
ther. 

Ciin.  1  have  oljscnrd  her;  lier  lively  look, 
free  air,  and  diserigaged  countenance,  speak  lier 
very 

Imi.  Verr  what? 

Ci?ii.  If  you  please,  madam — to  set  her  a  lit- 
tle tint  way. 

Mrs  Sea.  Lncinda,  "ay  notliing  to  him ;  you 
are  not  a  match  for  iiim  :  w  hen  you  are  married, 
you  may  speak  to  such  a  husband  when  you  are 
spoken  to ;  but  I  am  disposing  of  yon  above 
yourself  every  way. 

Ciif/.  Madam,  yon  can't,  Imt  observe  tlie  in- 
couvcniencies  I  expose  myself  to,  in  hopes  thut 
your  ladysliip  will  be  the  consort  of  my  better 
part.  As  for  the  young  woman,  she  is  rather  an 
ir)ij)cdimcnt  than  a  help  to  a  man  of  letters  and 
6|;e(  idation.     Madam,  there  is  no  reflection,  no 

fdiiiosopliy,  can  at  all  times  subdue  the  sensitive 
ile,  but  the  animal  shall  sometimes  carry  awav 

the  man^ Ila !  aye,  the  vermilion  of  her  lips  ! 

Luc.  Pray  don't  talk  of  me  thus. 
C////.    Tile  jsretty  enough pant  of  her  bo- 
som ! 

Laic.  Sir!  madam,  don't  you  hear  him  ? 

Chit.  Her  forv.ard  cliest  I 

Luc.  Intolerable ! 

Cim.  High  health  ! 

J^uc.  'I'he  grave,  easy,  impudence  of  imn  ! 

Can.  I'roud  heart  ! 


Luc.  Stu]jid  coxcomb  ! 

i'i/)i.  I  say,  madam,  her  impatience,  wliile  we 

are  looking  at  lu-r,  throws  out  all  attractions 

Ik  r  arms her  neck what  a  spring  in  her 

step  ! 

Jjic.  Don  t  you  run  me  over  thus,  you  strange, 
unaccountable 

Cim.  What  an  elasticity  in  iier  veins  and  ar- 
teries ! 

Luc.  I  have  no  veins,  no  arteries  ! 

J\lrs  Sea.  Oh,  child  I  hear  him  ;  he  talks 
finely;  he's  a  scholar;  he  knows  what  you  have. 

Cim.  The  speaking  invitation  of  her  shape, 
the  gathering  of  herself  up,  and  the  indignation 
you  see  in  the  pretty  little  thing!  Now,  I  am 
considering  her  on  this  occasion  but  as  one  that 
is  to  be  pregnant 

J^uc.  The  familiar,  learned,  unseasonable  pup- 
py !  [Aside. 

Cim.  And  pregnant  undoubtedly  siic  will  be 
yearly  :  I  fear  I  shan't  for  many  years  have  dis- 
cretion enough  to  give  her  one  tallow  season. 

Luc.  Monster !  there's  no  bearing  it.  The 
hideous  sot !  There's  no  enduring  it,  to  be  thus 
surveyed  like  a  steed  at  sale  ! 

Cim.  At  sale!  she's  very  illiterate:  but  she's 
very  well  limbed,  too.  Turn  her  in ;  I  see  what 
she  is. 

]\Trs  Sea.  Go,  you  creature !  I  am  ashamed 
of  you. 

[E.rit  Lit  INDA  in  a  j-agc. 

Cim.  No  Jianu  done.  Yon  know,  madam,  the 
better  sort  of  people,  as  I  observed  to  you,  treat 
bv  tiicir  lawyers  of  weddings,  [Ai/jusUii^  himse/j' 
(it  the  glass.]  and  the  woman  in  the  bargain,  like 
the  mansion-house  in  the  sale  of  the  estate,  is 
thrown  in,  and  what  that  is,  whether  good  or 
bad,  is  not  at  all  considered. 

Mrs  Sea.  I  grant  it,  and  therefore  make  no  de- 
mand for  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  every  other 
accomplishment,  as  the  common  world  think 
them,  because  she  is  not  polite. 

Cii/i.  I  know  your  exalted  understanding,  ab- 
stracted as  it  ib  from  vulgar  prejudice,  will  not 
be  olVended  when  I  declare  to  you,  madam,  I 
marry  to  have  an  heir  to  my  estate,  and  not  to 
bei^er  a  colony  or  a  jdautation.  This  young  wo- 
man's beauty  and  constitution  will  demand  pro- 
vision for  a  tenth  child  at  least. 

Mrs  Sea.  With  all  that  wit  and  learnini:,  how 
considerate!  what  an  economist !  [/Isidc.j  Sir,  I 
cannot  make  her  any  other  than  what  she  is,  or 
sav  she  is  much  better  than  the  other  young  wi>- 
incn  of  this  age,  or  (it  for  much  besides  being  a 
mother;  but  I  have  given  directions  for  the 
marriage  settlements,  and  sir  GeollVy  Cimbcr- 
tc'.i's  counsel  is  to  meet  ours  here  at  this  hour 
concerning  his  joining  in  the  deed,  w hich,  when 
executed,  makes  you  capable  of  settling  what  is 
due  to  Lucinda's  fortune.  Herself,  as  I  told  you, 
I  say  nothing  of. 

Cim.    No,  no,  no;    indeed,  madam,  it  is  not 
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Hsiial,  and  1  must  depend  upon  my  reflection 
and  philosophy  not  to  overstock  my  family. 

j\Irs  Sea.  I  cannot  help  her,  cousin  Cimber- 
ton ;  but  she  is,  tor  aught  I  see,  as  well  as  the 
daughter  of  any  body  else. 

Cim.  Tiiatis  very  true,  madam. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispers  Mrs  Sealand. 

Mrs  Sea.  The  lawyers  are  come,  and  now  we 
are  to  hear  what  they  have  resolved  as  to  the 
point,  whether  it  is  necessary  that  sir  Geoftiy 
should  join  in  the  settlement,  as  being  what  they 
call  in  the  remainder.  But,  good  cousin,  you 
nmst  have  patience  with  them.  These  lawyers, 
I  am  told,  are  of  a  dift'erent  kind  ;  one  is  what 
they  call  a  chamber-counse!,  the  other  a  plea- 
der :  the  conveyancer  is  slow  from  an  imperfec- 
tion in  his  speech,  and  therefore  shunned  the  bar, 
but  extremely  passionate,  and  impatitint  of  con- 
tradiction :  the  other  is  as  warm  as  he,  but  lias  a 
tongue  so  voluble,  and  a  head  so  conceited,  he 
will  suffer  nobody  to  speak  but  himself. 

Cim.  You  mean  old  Serjeant  Target  and  coun- 
sellor Bramble:  I  have  heard  of  them. 

21rs  Sea.  The  same  :  shew  in  the  gentlemen. 

[-E.r/<  Servant. 

Re-enter  Servant,  introducing  Myrtle  and 
Tom,  disguised  as  Bramble  and  Target. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  party  concerned,  Mr  Cim- 
berton ;  and  I  hope  you  have  considered  of  the 
matter. 

'Ta/:  Yes,  makam,  we  have  agreed  that  it 
must  be  by  indent — dent — dent — dent 

Brum.  Yes,  madam,  Mr  Serjeant  and  myself 
have  agreed,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform  you,  that 
it  must  be  an  indenture  tripartite ;  and  tripartite 
let  it  be,  for  sir  Geoffry  must  needs  be  a  party. 
Old  Cimberton,  in  the  year  1619,  says,  in  that 
ancient  roll  in  Mr  Serjeant's  hands,  as  recourse 
thereto  being  had  will  more  at  large  appear 

Tar.  Yes,  and,  by  the  deeds  in  your  hands,  it 
appears,  that 

Brum.  Mr  Serjeant,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  no 
inferences  upon  what  is  in  our  custody,  but  speak 
to  the  titles  in  your  own  deeds.  I  shall  not  shew 
that  deed,  till  my  client  is  in  town. 

Cim.  You  know  best  your  own  methods. 

Mrs  Sea.  The  single  (juestiou  is.  Whether  the 
entail  is  such,  that  my  cousin,  sir  Geoffry,  is  ne- 
cessary in  this  affair  ? 

Brum.  Yes,  as  to  the  lordship  of  Tretriplet, 
but  not  as  to  the  messuage  of  Grimgribber. 

2hr.  I  say,  that  (ir — gr — ,  that  Gr — gr — , 
Grimgribber,  Grimgribber  is  in  us;  that  is  to  say, 
the  remainder  thereof,  as  well  as  that  of  Tr-^- 
Tr —  Triplet. 

Brum.  You  go  upon  the  deed  of  sir  Ralph, 
made  in  the  niitldle  of  the  last  century,  prece- 
dent to  that  in  which  old  Cinilxrton  made  over 
the  remainder,  and  made  it  pass  to  tiie  heirs  ge- 
neral,  by  which    vour  client  comes  in ;    and   I 


question  whether  the  remainder  even  of  Tretri- 
plet is  in  him but  we  are  willing  to  wave  that, 

and  give  him  a  valuable  consideration.  But  we 
shall  not  purchase  what  is  in  us  for  ever,  as 
Grimgribber  is,  at  the  rate  as  we  guard  against 
the  contingent  of  Mr  Cimberton  having  no  son. 
Then  we  know  sir  Geoffrey  is  the  first  of  the 
collateral  male  line  in  this  family yet 

Tar.  Sir,  Gr gr bcr  is — 

Brum.  I  apprehend  you  very  well,  and  your 
argument  might  be  of  force,  and  we  would  be 
inclined  to  hear  that  in  all  its  parts — but,  sir,  1 
see  very  plainly  what  you  are  going  into — I  tell 
you  it  is  as  probable  a  contingent,  that  sir  Geof- 
fry may  die  before  Mr  Cimberton,  as  that  he 
may  outlive  him. 

Tar.  Sir,  we  are  not  ripe  for  that  yet,  but  I 
must  say — 

Brum.  Sir,  I  allow  you  the  whole  extent  of 
that  iugument,  but  that  will  go  no  larther  than 
as  to  the  claimants  under  olii  Cimberton.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  according  to  tlie  instructions  of 
sir  Ralph,  he  could  not  dock  the  entail,  and  then 
create  a  new  estate  for  the  heirs  in  general. 

Tar.  Sir,  I  have  no  patience  to  be  told,  that 
when  Gr — gr — ber — — 

Brum.  I  will  allow  it  you,  Mr  Serjeant ;  but 
there  must  be  the  words,  heirs  for  ever,  to  make 
such  an  estate  as  you  pretend. 

Cim.  J  must  be  impartial,  though  you  are  coun- 
sel for  my  side  of  the  question.  Were  it  not  that 
you  are  so  good  as  to  allow  him  what  he  has  not 
said,  I  should  think  it  very  hard  you  should  an- 
swer him  without  hearing  him.  But,  gentlemen, 
I  believe  you  ha\e  both  considered  this  matter, 
and  are  hrin  in  your  different  opinions;  'tv.ere 
better,  therefore,  you  proceeded  according  to  the 
particular  sense  of  each  of  you,  and  give  your 

tho'j.ghts  distinctly  in  writing And,   do  you 

see,  sirs,  pray  let  ine  have  a  copy  of  what  you  say 
in  English. 

Brum.  Why,  what  is  all  we  have  been  saying .? 
In  English  !  Gh  !  but  I  forgot  myself;  you're  a 
wit.  But,  houever,  to  please  you,  sir,  you  shall 
have  it  in  as  plain  terms  as  tlie  law  will  admit  of. 

Cim.  But  I  will  have  it,  sir,  without  delay. 

Brain.  That,  sir,  the  law  will  not  admit  of; 
the  courts  are  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  I  am 
this  moment  obliged  to  be  at  every  one  of  them  ; 
and  'twould  be  wrong  if  I  should  not  be  in  the 
hall  to  attend  one  of  them  at  least;  the  rest 
would  take  it  ill  else : — therefore,  I  must  leave 
V  hat  [  have  said  to  Mr  Serjeant's  consideration, 
and  I  will  digest  his  arguments  on  my  part,  and 
you  shall  hear  from  me  again,  sir. 

\_T,xit  Bramble. 

Tar.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Cim.  Mr  Bramble  is  very  quick — he  parted  a 
little  abruptly. 

'Tar.  lie  could  not  bear  my  argument;  I 
pinched  iiim  to  the  quick  about  that  Gr — gr — 
ber. 
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Jlfrs  Sea.  I  saw  that,  for  lie  durst  not  so  much 
as  hear  you.  I  shall  send  to  you,  Mr  Serjiant, 
as  soon  as  sir  (>(H)tVrv  comes  to  town;  and  then, 
I  l)o|)e,  all  mav  Ix:  adjusted. 

Tar.  I  sliall  be  tit  niy  chambers  at  my  usual 
hours.  [K.vit  Tai!. 

Ci/n.  ^ladam,  if  you  please,  I'll  now  attend 
you  to  the  tea-table,  where  I  shall  hear  from  your 
ladyihip  reasim  and  i;ood  >ense,  after  all  this  law 
and  Liibbcrisli. 

ilY;-.?  Sea.  '  lis  a  wonderful  thine,  sir,  ihat  men 
of  their  profession  do  not  >tudy  lo  talk  the  sub- 


stance of  what  they  have  to  say  in  tlie  lanirua<^e 
of  the  rest  of  the  world;  sure  they'd  find  their 
account  in  it. 

Cini.  They  misrht  perhaps,  madam,  with  people 
of  vour  pood  sense;  but,  with  the  ueucrality, 
'twould  never  do:  the  vnlmar  would  have  no  re- 
spect for  truth  and  knuwledi:c,  if  they  were  ex- 
posed lo  naked  view. 

Truth  is  too  simple,  of  all  arts  bereaved  ; 
.Since  tire  world  will — why  lot  it  be  deceived. 

\  E.veuiit. 


A  C  T    I\  . 


SC  EN  E  I. — Be  V 1 1,  ;'  M  n  /oz-'s  /o^/i;//?^.*. 

Blvil  ju)i.  uilh  a  letter  in  his  liand,follouc(l 
by  Tom. 

Tom.  Upon  my  life,  sir,  I  know  nothlnii  of  tiie 
matter:  I  never  opened  my  lips  to  .Mr  Myrtle 
about  any  thing  of  vour  letter  to  madam  J^ucin- 
(ia. 

Bcv.  What's  the  fool  in  such  a  frijiht  for  ?  I 
don't  suppose  you  did  :  wliat  I  would  know  is, 
whether  Mr  Myrtle  shewed  any  suspicion,  or 
asked  you  any  questions,  to  lead  yon  f<>  -ay  ca- 
sually that  you  liad  carried  any  sucii  letter  I'or 
me  this  mornins;? 

'Tom.  NVbv,  sir,  if  he  ditl  ask  me  any  questions, 
how  could  I  help  it  ? 

l\ev.  I  don't  say  you  could,  oaf !  I  am  not 
questioning  you  about  him.  What  did  he  say  to 
you } 

Tom.  Whv,  sir,  \vhen  I  came  to  his  diambers 
to  be  dressed  for  the  lawyer's  part  your  honour 
was  pleased  to  put  me  upon,  lie  asked  me  if  I 

had  been  to  Mr  .Scaland's  this  morninsi  ? So 

I  told  him,  sir,  I  often  went  thither because, 

sir,  if  I  had  not  said  that,  he  miiiht  have  thought 
tiiere  was  something  more  in  my  going  now,  than 
at  another  time. 

Bcv.  Very  well.  The  fellow's  caution,  I  fnid, 
lias  given  him  this  jealousy.  [Aside]  Did  he  ask 
you  no  other  questions  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  sir — now  I  remember,  as  we  came 
away  in  the  hac  kney-coaeh  from  Mr  Sealaiui's, 
Tom,  says  he,  as  I  came  in  to  your  master  this 
moi  nintr,  be  bade  you  go  for  an  answer  to  a  letter 
he  bad  sent ;  pray,  did  you  bring  him  any  ?  savs 
lie — Ah  !  says  I,  sir,  your  honour  is  i)lea.-ed  to 
joke  with  me ;  yon  have  a  mind  to  know  whe- 
ther I  cun  keep  a  secret  or  no. 

Bev.  And  so,  by  shesving  him  you  could,  you 
told  him  yon  had  one. 

Tom.  Sir [Confused 1 1/. 

Bev.  What  mean  actions  does  jeaJousy  make 
a  man  stoop  to !  how  poorly  has  he  used  art 
with  a  servant  to  make  him  betray  bis  master  ! 
Well,  and  V  hen  did  he  give  you  this  letter  for 
ioe  ^ 

S 


Tom.  Sir,  he  writ  it  before  he  pulled  olT  his 
lawyer's  cown  at  liis  own  chamljers. 

Bev.  \'ery  well ;  and  what  did  he  say  when  you 
brought  him  my  answer  to  it? 

Tom.  Me  looked  a  little  out  of  humour,  sir, 
and  said  it  was  \ery  well. 

Bev.   I  knew   he  would   be  grave  upon't 

Wait  without. 

Tom.  Hum  !  'gad  I  don't  like  this  :  I  am  afraid 
we  are  in  the  wrong  box  here [Exit  Tom. 

Bex'.  I  put  on  a  serenity  while  my  fellow  was 
present,  but  I  have  never  been  more  thoroughly 
disturbed.  'J'his  hot  man,  to  write  me  a  challenge 
on  suppo.-ed  artificial  dealing,  v^hen  I  professed 
myself  bis  friend  1 — I  can  live  contented  without 
;:i()rv,  but  I  cannot  suiVer  shame.  \\  Imi's  to  be 
done  ?  f)ut  iirst,  let  mc  consider  Lucinda's  hitter 
again.  [Jit  ads. 

•■  !*ir,  I  hope  it  is  consistent  with  the  laws  a 
'  woman  ought  to  impose  upon  herself,  to  ac- 
'  knowledge,  that  your  manner  of  declining  a 
'  treaty  of  marriage  in  our  family,  and  desiring 
'  the  refusal  may  come  fr(jm  me,  has  someiliing 
'  more  engaging  in  it  than  the  courtship  of  him, 
'  who,  I  fear,  will  fall  to  my  lot,  except  your 
'  friend  exerts  himself  for  our  common  safety 
'  and  happiness.  I  have  reasons  for  desiring  Mr 
'  INlyrtle  may  not  know  of  tliis  letter  till  hercaf- 
'  ter,  and  am  your  most  obliged  liunible  servant, 
LvciNUA  Sr.Ai.ANn.' 

Well,  but  the  postscript.  [Reads. 

'  1  won't,  upon  second  tlunighls,  hide  any  thing 
'  from  you  :  but  my  reason  for  comealiiig  this  is, 
'  tiiat  Mr  Myrtle  has  a  jealousy  in  his  temper 
'  which  gives  me  some  terrors;  but  my  esteem 
'  for  him  inclines  me  to  hope  that  only  an  ill  ef- 
*  feet  which  sometimes  accompanies  a  tender 
'  love,  and  w  hat  may  be  cured  by  a  careful  and 
'  unblauieablc  conduct.' 

Thus  has  this  lady  made  mc  lier  friend  and 
confidant,  and  put  herself  in  a  kind  under  my 
protection.  I  cannot  tell  him  immediately  the 
pur|)ort  of  this  letter,  except  I  could  cure  him  of 
the  violent  and  uiitractablc  passion  of  jealousy, 
and  so  serve  him  and  her,  by  disobeying  her  in 
the  article  of  secrecy,  more  limn  I  should  by 
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complying  with  her  directions.  But  then,  this 
duelling,  which  custom  lias  imposed  upon  every 
man  who  would  live  with  reputation  and  honour 
in  the  worhl — how  must  I  preserve  myself  from 
imputations  there?  he'll,  forsooth,  call  it  or  think 
it  fear,  if  I  explain  without  fighting — But  his  let- 
ter— I'll  read  it  again 

'  Sir,  You  have  used  me  basely,  in  correspond- 

*  ing  aiifl  carrying  on  a  treaty  where  you  told  me 

*  you  were  indifferent.   I  have  changed  my  sword 

*  since  I  saw  you,  which  advertisement  I  thought 
'  proper  to  send  you  against  the  next  meeting  be- 

*  tween  you  and  the  injured 

'  Charles  Myrtle.' 

Enter  Tom. 

!Z*om.  INIr  Myrtle,  sir :  would  your  honour 
please  to  see  him  ? 

Bev.  Why,  you  stupid  creature,  let  Mr  Mvrtle 
wait  at  my  lodgings  !  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  Tom.] 
Well,  I  am  resolved  upon  my  carriasie  to  him— 
he  is  in  love,  and,  in  every  circumstance  of  life, 
a  little  distrustful,  which  I  must  allow  for.  But 
here  he  is. 

Enter'  Tom,  introducing  Myrtle. 

Sir,  T  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  this  ho- 
nour  But,  sir,  you,  with  your  very  discern- 
ing face,  leave  the  room.  \_Extt  Tom.]  Well, 
Mr  ^Myrtle,  your  commands  with  me  .'' 

Myr.  The  time,  the  place,  our  long  acquaint- 
ance, and  many  other  circumstances  which  affect 
me  on  this  occasion,  oblige  me,  without  farther 
ceremony  or  conference,  to  desire  you  would 
not  only,  as  you  already  have,  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  my  letter,  but  also  comply  with  the 
request  in  it.  I  must  have  farther  notice  taken 
of  my  message  than  these  half  lines — I  have 
yours — I  shall  be  at  home 

Bev.  Sir,  I  own  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
you  in  a  very  unusual  style;  but,  as  I  design  every 
thing  in  this  matter  shall  be  your  own  action, 
your  own  seeking,  I  shall  understand  nothing  but 
what  you  are  pleased  to  confirm  face  to  face ; 
and  I  have  already  forgot  the  contents  of  your 
epistle. 

Myr.  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  abuse  you  have  already  made  of  my  simpli- 
city and  frankness  ;  and  I  see  your  moderation 
tends  to  your  own  advantage,  and  not  mine  ;  to 
your  own  safety,  not  consideration  of  your  fiiend. 

Bev.  My  own  safety,  Mr  Myrtle  ! 

Myr.  Your  own  safety,  Mr  Bevil. 

Bev.  Look  you,  Mr  Myrtle,  there's  no  disgui- 
sing that ;  I  understand  what  you  would  be  at: 
but,  sir,  you  know  I  have  often  dared  to  disap- 
prove of  tiie  decisions  a  tyrant  custom  has  intro- 
duced, to  the  breach  of  all  laws,  both  divine  and 
human. 

Myr.  Mr  Bevil,  Afr  Bevil  !  it  would  bo  a  good 
first  principle,  in  those  who  have  so  tender  a  con- 
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science  that  way,  to  have  as  much  abhorrence  of 
doing  injuries  as 

Bev.  As  what? 

Mi/r.  As  fear  of  answcMng  for  them. 

Bev.  As  fear  of  answering  for  them  !  but  that 
apprehension  is  just  or  blameable,   according  to 

the  object  of  that  fear. 1  have  often  to^d  v>ju, 

in  confidence  of  heart,  I  abhorred  the  daring  to  of" 
fend  the  Author  of  life,  and  rushini:  into  his  pre- 
sence. I  say,  by  the  very  same  act,  to  commit 
the  crime  against  him,  and  immediately  to  urge 
on  to  his  tribunal. 

Myr.  Mr  Bevil,  I  must  tell  you,  this  coolness, 
this  gravity,  this  shew  of  conscience,  shall  never 
cheat  me  of  my  mistress.  You  have,  indeed,  the 
best  exr  use  for  life,  the  hopes  of  possessing  Lu- 
cinda;  but  consider,  sir,  I  have  as  much  reason 
to  be  weary  of  it,  if  I  am  to  lose  her ;  and  my 
first  attempt  to  recover  her,  shall  be  to  let  her 
see  the  dauntless  man  who  is  to  be  her  guardian 
and  protector. 

Bev.  Sir,  shew  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of  ar- 
gument, that  I  am  authorised,  by  my  own  hand, 
to  vindicate  any  lawless  insult  of  this  nature,  and 
I  will  shew  thee,  to  chastise  thee  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  courage.  Slight,  inconsiderate  man  ! 
There  is,  Mr  Myrtle,  no  such  terror  in  quick  an- 
ger, and  you  shall,  you  know  not  why,  be  cool, 
as  you  ha\  e,  you  know  not  why,  been  warm. 

Myr.  Is  the  woman  one  loves  so  little  an  oc- 
casion of  auiier?  You,  perhaps,  who  know  not 
what  it  is  to  love,  who  ha\fi  your  ready,  your  com- 
modious, your  foreign  trinket,  for  your  loose 
hours,  and,  from  your  fortune,  your  specious  out- 
ward carriage,  and  other  lucky  circumstances,  as 
easy  a  way  to  the  possession  of  a  woman  of  ho- 
nour; you  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  be  alarm- 
ed, to  be  distracted,  with  anxiety  and  terror  of 
losing  more  than  life.  Your  marriage,  happv 
man  !  goes  on  like  common  business;  and,  in  the 
interim,  you  have  your  rambling  captive,  your  In- 
dian prin'^ess,  for  your  soft  niouients  of  dalliance; 
your  convenient,  your  ready,  Indiana. 

Bev.  You  have  touched  me  beyond  the  pa- 
tience of  a  man,  and  I'm  excusable,  in  ihe  guard 
of  innocence,  or  from  the  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture, which  can  be.ir  no  more,  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation, and  observe  your  letter. — Sir,  I'll  attend 
you. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Did  you  call,  sir?  I  thought  you  did  ;  I 
heard  you  speak  loud. 

Bev.  Yes;  iio  call  a  coach. 

Tom.   Sir — Master — Mr  Myrtle — Friends 

Gentlemen — what  d'ye  mean  ?  I'm  but  a  servant. 


Bev.  Call  a  coach.  [Exit  To>r. 

[rl  lo))"  pause,  u-nlking  sullenly  by  each 
other. 
\Asi(le.'\  Shall  !•    thonji   provi'kod   to  the  utter- 
most, recover  myself  at  the  entrance  of  a  third 
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pcixiii,  and  tliat  my  servant,  too,  and  not  liavc 
it>jjt ct  iMicni^li  to  all  I  liave  c\cr  been  rccciviiii; 
from  infancv,  the  obli2;!ition  to  tlie  best  of  fathers, 
to  an  unhappy  virgin,  too,  \\lii)sc  lite  depends  on 
mine  ?  [Shut ting  the  door. 

yVo  MYRTi.r,.]  I  have,  thank  Heaven,  tnne  to 
rceollect  m\silf,'  and  shall  not,  for  fear  of  what 
such  a  rash  man  as  you  think  of  me,  keep  lonirt  r 
unexplained  the  false  ajipenrantes  under  which 
your  infirmity  of  temper  makes  yon  sutler,  when, 
perhaps,  too  much  rej^ard  to  a  false  point  of  ho- 
nour makes  me  proloni:  that  sullerint;. 

Ali)i.  I  am  sure  Mr  Ikvd  cannot  doubt  but  I 
had  rather  have  satisfaction  from  his  innocence 
than  lii.s  sword. 

}-kv.  \\  hy,  then,  would  you  ask  it  first  that  way  ? 
^li/r.  Consider;  you  ke[)t  your  temper  yourself 
no  lousier  than  till  I  spoke  to  the  disadvantage  of 
her  you  loved. 

Ilcv.  True.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  saved 
you  from  the  most  exquisite  distress,  e\ en  though 
you  had  succeeded  in  the  dispute.  I  know  you 
so  well,  that,  I  am  sure,  to  ha\e  found  this  letter 
aljout  a  man  you  hud  killed,  would  have  been 
wiise  than  death  to  yourself.  Read  it. — When 
he  IS  thoroughly  raortiiled,  and  shame  has  got  the 
bctitr  of  jeal'  usy,  he  will  deserve  to  be  a>sisted 
to\v;irds  (.btaiuuiti  Lucinda.  \Astdc. 

?ili,r.  With  what  a  superiority  has  he  turned 
the  iiiiuy  upon  me  as  the  aggressor!  I  begin 
to  fear  I  have  been  too  tar  transported — '  A  tieu- 
'  ty  ill  our  fan;ily  !'  is  not  that  saying  too  much? 

I  shall  relapse But  I  fmd  (on  the  postscript^ 

'  sometliing  like  jealousy' — With  what  face  can 
I  tie  my  benefactor,  iny  advocate,  whom  I  have 
treated  like  a  betrayer .? — Oh,  Bevil  !  with  what 

words  shall  I— 

Bcv.  I  here  needs  none  ;  to  convince  is  much 
more  than  to  conrpier. 

il/j/7-.  But  can  you 

Bcv.  You  have  overpaid  the  inquietude  you 
gave  me  in  the  change  I  see  in  you  towards  me. 
Ala~  !  what  machines  are  we  !  thy  face  is  alter- 
ed to  that  of  another  man,  to  that  of  my  compa- 
nion, my  friend. 

Myr.  Tliat  I  could  be  such  a  precipitate 
wretch  ! 

Bcv.  Pray,  no  more. 

Jl///r.  Let  me  reflect,  how  many  friends  have 
died  by  the  hands  of  friends  for  want  of  t< mper  ; 
antl  you  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  aiiain  and 
again,  how  much  I  am  beholden  to  tliat  superior 
spirit  you  have  subducfl  me  v\ith. — U'hat  had  be- 
come of  one  of  us,  or  perha[)S  both,  had  you  been 
as  weak  as  I  was,  and  as  incapable  lA   reason  ? 

litv.  I  conirratulatc;  to  us  both  the  escape  from 
ourselves,  and  hope  the  memory  of  it  will  make 
us  dearer  fricnrls  than  e\er. 

Mi/r.  Dear  Bevil !  your  friendly  conduct  has 
convinced  me,  that  there  is  nothing  manly  but 
what  is  conducted  l)y  reason,  ai»d  agreeable  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  justice  ;  and  yet,  how 


many  have  been  sacrificed  to  that  idol,  the  un- 
reasonable opinion  of  men!  Nav,  tliev  are  so 
ridiculous  in  it,  that  they  often  ut-e  their  swords 
against  each  other  with  dissembled  anger  and 
real  fear  : 

Betrayed  by  honour,  and  compelled  by  shame, 
They  hazard  being  to  preserve  a  name, 
Noi  dare  iii(|iure  into  the  dread  mistake, 
Till,  plunged  m  sad  eternity,  they  wake  ! 

\Kxcunt. 

SCENE  11.-5/  James's  Park. 

Enter  Sir  John  Bevil,  and  Mr  Sf.ai.and. 

Sir  J.  Bcv.  (Jive  me  leave,  however,  I\Ir  Sea- 
land,  as  we  are  upon  a  treaty  for  unitiuii  our  fa- 
milies, to  mention  only  the  business  of  an  ancient 
house. — (Genealogy  and  descent  are  to  be  of  some 
consideration  in  an  afliiir  of  this  sort' — • 

Air  Sea.  Genealogy  and  descent !  Sir,  there 
has  been  in  our  family  a  very  large  one.  There 
was  (Julfrid  the  father  of  Edward,  the  father  of 
Ptolemy,  the  father  of  Crassus,  the  father  of  earl 
Kicliard,  the  father  of  Ilemy  the  marquis,  the  fa- 
ther of  diike  .loliii 

Si?- J.  Bcv.  What!  do  yon  rave,  MrScaland? 
all  these  great  names  in  your  family? 

J\lr  Sea.  These  !  yes,  sir — I  liavc  heard  my  fa- 
ther name  them  all,  and  more. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Ay,  sir  ! — and  did  he  say  they  were 
all  in  your  family  ? 

Mr  Sea.  Yes,  sir  :  he  kept   them  all — he  was 

the  greatest  cocker  in  England He  said  duke 

John  wdii  many  battles,  but  never  lost  him  one. 

Sir  J.  Bcv.  Oh,  sir,  your  servant!  you  are 
laughing  at  my  laying  any  stress  upon  descent. 
But  I  must  tell  yon,  sir,  I  never  knew  any  one, 
but  he  that  wanted  that  advantage,  turn  it  into 
ridicule. 

Mr  Sea.  And  I  never  knew  any,  who  had  ma- 
ny better  advantages,  put  that  into  his  account. 
FJut,  Sir  John,  value  yourself  as  you  please  upon 
your  ancient  house,  I  am  to  talk  freely  of  every 
thing  you  arc  pleased  to  put  into  your  bill  of 
rates  on  this  occasion. — Yet,  sir,  I  have  made  no 
objections  to  your  son's  family — it  is  his  morals 
that  I  doubt. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Sir,  I  can't  help  saying,  that  what 
might  injure  a  citizen's  credit,  may  be  no  stain  to 
a  gentleman's  honour. 

Mr  Sea.  ."^ir  .lolm,  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
is  liable  to  be  tainted  by  as  small  a  matter  as  the 
credit  of  a  trader  :  \\c  are  talkiiiii  of  a  marriage ; 
and,  in  such  a  case,  the  father  of  a  young  woman 
will  not  think  it  an  addition  to  the  honour  or  cre- 
dit of  her  lover,  that  he  is  a  kec|)er 

Sir  J.  Bev.  iMr  Sealaud,  don't  take  upon  you 
to  Sf)oil  my  son's  marriage  with  any  woman   else. 

Mr  Sea.  Sir  Jolm,  let  him  apply  to  any  wo- 
man else,  and  have  as  many  mistresses  as  he 
pleases. 
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Sir  J.  Bev.  My  son,  sir,  is  a  discreet  and  sober 
gentleman. 

M)-  Sea.  Sir,  I  never  saw  a  man  that  wenched 
soberly  and  discreetly  that  ever  ittt  it  off— the 
decency  observed  in  the  practice  hides,  from  the 
sinner  even,  the  iniquity  of  it :  they  pursue  it, 
not  that  their  appetites  hurrv  them  nway,  but,  I 
warrant  you,  because  'tis  their  opinion  they  may 
do  it. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Were  what  you  suspect  a  truth — 
do  you  dcsisin  to  keep  vour  daii'ihter  a  virgin,  till 
you  find  a  man  unblemished  that  way  ? 

Mr  Sea.  Sir,  as  much  a  cit  as  you  take  me 
for — I  know  the  town  and  the  world — and  give 
me  leave  to  say,  that  we  merchants  arc  a  species 
of  gentry  that  have  t:;rown  into  the  world  this  last 
century,  and  are  as  honouralile,  and  almost  as 
useful,  as  you  landed  folks,  that  have  always 
thouoht  yourselves  so  much  above  us ;  for  your 
tradinjf,  forsooth  !  is  extended  no  farther  than  a 
load  of  hay,  or  a  fat  ox — You  are  pleasant  peo- 
ple, indeed  !  because  yon  are  generally  bred  up 
to  be  lazy,  therefore,  I  warrant  you,  industry  is 
dishonourable  ! 

Sir  J.  Ber.  Be  not  offended,  sir;  let  us  go 
back  to  our  point. 

Air  Sea.  Oh  !  not  at  all  offended — but  I  don't 
love  to  leave  any  part  of  the  account  unclosed — 
Look  you,  sir  John,  comparisons  are  odious,  and 
more  particularly  so  on  occasions  of  this  kind, 
when  we  are  projecting  races  that  are  to  be 
made  out  of  both  sides  of  the  comparisons. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  But  my  son,  sir,  is,  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  a  gentleman  of  merit. 

Mr  Sea.  I  own  to  you  I  think  him  so — But, 
sir  John,  I  am  a  man  exercised  and  experienced 
in  chances  and  disasters ;  I  lost  in  my  earlier 
years  a  very  fine  wife,  and,  with  her,  a  poor  little 
infant :  this  makes  me  perhaps  over  cautious  to 
preserve  the  second  bounty  of  Providence  to  me, 
and  be  as  careful  as  I  can  of  this  child. — You'll 
pardon  me ;  my  poor  girl,  sir,  is  as  valuable  to 
me  as  your  boasted  son  to  vtiu. 

iSVr  /.  Bev.  Why,  that's  one  very  good  reason, 
Mr  Sealand,  why  I  ^vish  my  son  had  her. 

Mr  Sea.  There  is  nothing  but  this  strange  lady 
here,  this  incognita,  that  can  be  objected  to  him. 
Here  and  there  a  man  falls  in  love  with  an  art- 
ful creature,  and  gives  up  all  the  motives  of  life 
to  that  one  passion. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  A  man  of  my  son's  understanding 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  them. 

]\Ir  Sea.  Very  wise  men  have  been  so  enslaved; 
and  when  a  man  mari-ies  wiih  one  of  them  upon 
his  hands,  whether  mo\cdfrom  thedemanrl  of  tlie 
■World,  or  slighter  reasons,  such  a  husband  soils 
with  his  wife  for  a  month  perhaps — then  good 

b'vv'ye,  madam the  show's  o\er All  !  John 

Dryden  points  out  such  a  husband  to  a  hair, 
where  he  says. 

And  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is, 

J*oor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 


Now,  in  plain  terms,  sir,  T  shall  not  care  to  have 
my  poor  girl  turned  a  grazing,  and  that  must  be 
the  case  when — 

Sir  J.  Bev.  But  pray  consider,  sir,  my  son — 

Mr  Sea.  Look  yon,  sir,  I'll  make  the  matter 
short.  This  unknown  lady,  as  I  told  you,  is  all 
tlie  objection  I  have  to  him  :  but  one  way  or 
other  he  is  or  has  been  certainly  enira-^ed  to 
her — I  am  therefore  resnhed  this  \ery  afrcrnoon 
to  v:sit  her  :  now,  from  her  behaxiour  or  appear- 
ance, I  shall  soon  be  let  into  what  I  may  fear  or 
hope  for. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Sir,  I  am  very  confident  there  can 
be  nothing  inquired  into,  relating  to  my  son,  that 
will  not,  upon  being  understood,  turn  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr  Sea.  I  hope  that  as  sincerely  as  j'ou  be- 
lieve it — Sir  .Tohn  Bevil,  when  I  am  satisfied  in 
this  great  point,  if  your  son's  conduct  answers 
the  character  you  give  him,  I  shall  wish  your  al- 
liance more  than  that  of  any  gentleman  in  (Jreat 
Britain  ;  and  so  your  servant.       \^Eiit  Skal\xd. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  He  is  gone  in  a  way  but  barely 
civil ;  but  his  great  wealth,  and  the  merit  of  his 
only  child,  the  heiress  of  it,  are  not  to  be  lost 
for  a  little  peevishness — 

Enter  Humphrey. 

Oh,  Humphrey,  you  are  come  in  a  seasonable 
minute!  I  want  to  talk  to  thee,  and  to  tell  thee, 
that  my  head  and  heart  are  on  the  rack  about  my 
son. 

Humph.  Sir,  you  may  trust  his  discretion ;  I 
am  sure  you  may. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Why,  I  do  believe  I  may,  and  yet 
I'm  in  a  thousand  fears  when  I  lay  this  vast 
wealth  before  me.  When  I  consider  his  prep<i3- 
sessions,  either  generous  to  a  folly  in  an  honour- 
able love,  or  abandoned  past  redemption  in  a  vi- 
cious one,  and  from  the  one  or  the  other  his  in- 
sensibility to  the  fairest  prospect  towards  doubling 
our  estate — a  father,  who  knows  how  useful 
wealth  is,  and  how  necessary  e\en  to  those  who 
despise  it,  I  say  a  lather,  Humphrey,  a  father 
cannot  bear  it. 

Humph.  Be  not  transported,  sir;  you  will 
grow  incapable  of  taking  any  resolution  in  your 
perplexity. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Yes,  as  angry  as  I  am  witli  him,  I 
would  not  have  him  surpr;zed  in  any  thing. — This 
mercantile  rough  man  may  go  grossly  into  the 
examination  of  this  matter,  and  talk  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman so  as  to 

Humph.  No,  I  hope  iKJt  in  an  abrupt  manner. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  No,  I  hope  not!  Why,  dost  thou 
know  any  thing  of  her,  or  of  him,  or  of  any 
thing  of  it,  or  all  of  it.? 

Humph.  My  dear  master !  I  know  so  much, 
that  1  told  him  this  very  day,  you  had  reason  to 
be  secretly  out  of  huinonr  about  her. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Did  you  go  so  far?  Well,  what 
said  he  to  that .'' 
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Humph.  His  words  were,  lookin;;;  upon  me 
stedtastly,  Humphrey,  says  he,  tliat  woman  is  a 
woman  of  honour. 

.S(/-  J.  Bev.  How  !  do  you  think  he  is  married 
to  'ler,  oi-  intends  to  marry  her  ? 

Hiiiiipli.  I  can  say  noihiiii;  to  the  latter — hut 
lie  says  he  can  marry  no  one  « itliout  your  con- 
sent, \N  liih^  you  are  hviuii. 

Sir  J.  Bt'V.  It'  he  said  so  nmch,  I  know  he 
scorns  to  break  his  word  with  me. 

Ilump/i.  1  am  sure  ol'  that. 

Sir  J.  Her.  You  are  sure  of  that? — Well,  that's 
some  ccimfbri — then  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sec  the  bottom  of  tliis  matter  during  this  present 
rufiie. — Oh,  Humphrey 

Humph.  You  are  not  ill,  I  hope,  sir? 

Srr  J.  Bev.  Yes,  a  man  is  very  ill  that  is  in  a 
verv  ill  humour.  To  be  a  father,  is  to  be  in  care 
for  one,  whom  you  ofrencr  disoblige  than  please 
by  thitt  very  care. — Oh  I  tliat  sons  could  know  the 
duiv  to  a  father  before  tiiemselves  are  fathers  ! 
— But  perhaps  you'll  say,  now,  that  1  am  one  of 
the  happiest  fathers  in  the  world ;  but  I  assure 
yon,  that  of  the  very  happiest  is  not  a  coiulition 
to  be  envied. 

Hu/np/i.  Sir,  your  pain  arises   not    from   the 

tliioii  itself,  but  your   particular  sense  of  it. 

Y'ou  are  over  fond ;  nay,  give  me  leave  to  say,  vou 
are  unjustly  apprehensive  from  your  fondness. 
rilv  master  Be\il  never  disobliged  vou,  and  he 
will,  I  know  he  will,  do  e\cry  tlimg  you  ought  to 
expect. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  He  won't  take  all  this  money  with 
this  girl — For  aught  I  know,  he  will,  forsooth, 
liave  so  much  moderation,  as  to  think  he  ought 
not  to  f(jrce  his  liking  for  any  consideration. 

Humph.  He  is  to  marry  her,  not  you;  he  is  to 
live  with  hfr,  not  you,  sir. 

Str  J.  Hcv.  I  know  not  what  to  think;  but  I 
know  nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  be 
in  this  doubt — Follow  me ;  1  must  come  to  some 
resolution.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  Br.viL  junior's  lodgings. 
Enter  Tom  and  Phillis. 

Tom.  Well,  madam,  if  yon  must  speak  with 
Mr  Myrtle,  you  shall ;  he  is  now  with  my  master 
in  the  library. 

J'hil.  Hut  you  nmst  leave  me  alone  with  him, 
for  be  can't  make  me  a  present,  nor  I  so  hand- 
somely take  any  thing  from  him,  before  you  ;  it 
would  nor  be  decent. 

Tom.  It  will  be  very  decent  indeed  for  me  to 
retire,  and  leave  my  mistress  v\ith  another  man  ! 

J^/iil.  Ho  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat  one 
jiroperiy. 

Tmi.  I  believe  so — but,  however,  T  won't  be 
far  off,  and  therefore  will  venture  to  trust  you. 
I'll  call  him  to  you.  [Evit  Tom. 

J^hil.  What  a  deal  of  pother  and  sputter  here 
ib  between   my  mi&ticss  and   Mr  ]\Jyrlle,   from. 


mere  punctilio!  I  could,  any  hour  of  the  day,  get 
her  to  her  lo\er,  and  would  do  it — but  she,  for- 
sooth, will  allow  no  plot  to  get  him  ;  but  if  he 
can  come  to  her,  I  know  she  would  be  glad  of 
It;  I  must  therefore  do  her  an  acceptable  vio- 
lence, anil  surprise  hi  r  into  his  arms.  1  am  sure 
1  go  by  the  best  rule  imaginable  :  if  she  were  my 
maid,  I  should  think  her  the  Vjest  servant  in  the 
world  for  doing  so  by  me. 

Enter  Myrtle  arid  Tom. 

Oh,  sir!  you  and  Mr  Bevil  are  fme  gentlemen, 
to  let  a  lady  remain  under  such  dirticulties  as  my 
po(jr  mistress,  and  not  attempt  to  set  her  at  li- 
berty, or  release  her  from  the  danger  of  being  in- 
stantly married  to  C'imberton. 

il/'/7-.  Tom  has  been  telling — But,  what  is  to 
be  done  ? 

Fhil.  What  is  to  be  done,  when  a  man  can't 
come  at  his  mistress  ! — why,  can't  you  fire  our 
house,  or  the  next  house  to  us,  to  make  us  run 
out,  and  you  take  us? 

J\h/r.  How,  Mrs  Phillis 

Fhi/.  Ay — let  me  see  that  rogue  deny  to  fire 
a  house,  make  a  riot,  or  any  other  little  thing, 
when  there  were  no  other  way  to  come  at  mc. 

I'ww.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  madam. 

Phii.  Why,  don't  we  hear  every  day  of  people's 
hanging  themselves  for  love,  and  won't  they  ven- 
ture the  hazard  of  being  haiiged  for  love? — Oh! 
were  1  a  man — 

j\li/r.  What  manly  thing  would  you  have  mc 
undertake,  according  to  your  ladyship's  notion  of 
a  man  ? 

Phil.  Only  be,  at  once,  what  one  time  or  other 
you  may  be,  and  wish  to  be,  and  must  be. 

]\Ii/r.  Dear  girl  !  talk  plainly  to  me,  and 
consider  I,  in  my  condition,  can't  be  in  very 
good  humour — Y'ou  say,  to  be  at  once  v\hat  I 
must  be  ? 

Phil.  Ay,  ay 1  mean   no  more  than  to 

be  an  old  man  ;  I  saw  you  do  it  very  well  at  the 
masquerade.  In  a  word,  old  sir  GcotTry  Cimber- 
ton  is  every  hour  expected  in  town,  to  join 
in  the  deeds  and  settlements  for  marrying  JMr 

Cimbcrtoii He   is  half  blind,  half    lame, 

half  deaf,  half  dumb;  though,  as  to  his  passions 
and  desires,  he  is  as  warm  and  ridiculous  as 
when  in  the  heat  of  youth. 

Tom.  Come,  to  the  busiiicss,  and  don't  keep 
the  gentleman  in  suspense  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  courted,  as  you  serve  me. 

Phil.  I  saw  you,  at  the  masquerade,  act  such  a 
one  to  perfection  :  go,  and  put  on  that  very 
habit,  and  come  to  our  house  as  sir  GeofVry  : 
there  is  not  one  there  but  myself  knows  his  per- 
son ;  I  was  born  in  the  parish  where  he  is  lord  of 
the  manor;  I  have  seen  him  often  and  often  at 
church  in  the  country.  Do  not  hesitate,  but 
come  thither;  thty  will  think  you  bring  a  certain 
security  acainst  .Mr  Myrtle,  and  you  bring  Mr 
Mvrlle.    Leave  the  rest  to  me;  I  leave  this  with 
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you,   and  expect- 


-They  don't,  I  told  you, 


know  you  ;  they  tliiiik  you  out  of  town,  which  you 
had  as  good  be  for  ever,  if  you  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity.  1  must  be  gone ;  1  know  I  am  want- 
ed at  home 

2Ii/r.  My  dear  Phillis  ! 
[Catclu's  and  kisses  her,  and  gives  her  moneij. 

Fhil.  Oh  fy  !  mv  kisses  are  not  my  own ;  you 
liave  committed  violence ;  but  I'll  carry  them  t(j 
the  right  owner.  [Tom  kisses  Ae?-.]  Come,  see  me 
down  stairs,  [io  Tom.]  and  leave  the  lover  to 
tJiink  of  bis  last  game  for  the  prize. 

\_Exeunt  Tom  and  Phillis. 


Myr.  T  think  T  will  instantly  attempt  this  wild 

expedient the  extravagance  of  it  will   make 

me  less  suspected,  and  it  will  give  me  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  my  own  right  to  Lucinda,  with- 
out whom  I  cannot  live.  But  I  am  so  mortified 
at  this  conduct  of  mine  towards  poor  Bevil !  he 

must  think  meanly  of  me. 1  know  not  how 

to    reassume  myself,    and    he  in  spirits  enough 

for  such  an  adventure  as  this yet  I  must 

attempt  it,    if    it  be  only  to  be  near  Lucinda, 

under  her  present  perplexities  ;  and  sure 

The  next  delight  to  transport  with  the  fair. 
Is  to  relieve  her  in  her  hours  of  care,     \^Exi(. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — Sealand's  house. 


Tenter  Phillis,  zcith  lights  before  Myrtle, 
disguised  like  old  Sir  Geoffry,  supported 
by  Mrs  Sealand,    Lucixda,  and  Cimber- 

TON. 

Mrs  Sea.  Now  I  have  seen  you  thus  far,  sir 
Geoffry,  will  you  excuse  me  a  moment,  while  I 
give  my  necessary  orders  for  your  accommoda- 
tion .?  [£.r<Y  Mrs  Sealand. 

Mijr.  I  have  not  seen  you,  cousin  Ciinberton, 
since  you  were  ten  years  old  ;  and  as  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  you  to  keep  up  your  name  and 
family,  I  shall,  upon  very  reasonable  terms,  join 
with  you  in  a  settlement  to  that  purpose,  though 
I  must  tell  you,  cousin,  this  is  the  first  merchant 
that  has  married  into  our  house. 

Luc.  Deucft  on  them !  am  I  a  merchant  be- 
cause my  father  is  ?  [Aside. 

Myr.  But  is  he  directly  a  trader  at  this  time  ? 

Cim.  There's  no  hiding  the  disgrace,  sir;  he 
trades  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Myr.  We  never  had  one  of  our  family  be- 
fore, who  descended  from  persons  that  did  any 
thing. 

Cim.  Sir,  since  it  is  a  girl  that  they  have,  I  am, 
for  the  honour  of  my  family,  willing  to  take  it  in 
again,  and  to  sink  it  into  our  name,  and  no  harm 
done. 

il/yr.  'Tis  prudently  and  generously  resolved 
—Is  this  the  young  thing .'' 

Cim.  Yes,  sir. 

Phil.  Good  madam  !  Don't  be  out  of  humour, 
■but  let  tliem  run  to  the  utmost  of  their  extrava- 
gance  Hear  them  0!it. 

Myr.  Cannot  I  see  her  nearer .'  My  eyes  are 
but  weak. 

Phil.  Beside,  I  am  sure  the  uncle  has  some- 
tliing  worth  your  notice.  I'll  take  care  to  get  off 
the  voung  one,  and  leave  you  to  observe  what 
may  be  wrought  out  of  the  old  one,  for  your 
good.  [Exit. 

Cim.  Madam,  this  old  gentleman,  your  great 
uncle,  desires  to  be  introduced  to  you,  and  to 
fcce  you  nearer — • — Approach,  sir. 


Myr.  By  your  leave,  young  lady — [Puts  on 
spectacles^ — Cousin  Cimberton,  she  has  exactly 
that  sort  of  neck  and  bosom,  for  which  ray  sister 
Gertrude  was  so  much  admired  in  the  year  sixty- 
one,  before  the  French  dresses  first  discovered 
any  thing  in  women  below  the  chin. 

Lnc  What  a  very  odd  situation  am  I  in  ! 
Though  I  cannot  but  be  diverted  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  humours,  equally  unsuitable  to 
their  age.  Chin,  quotha !  1  don't  believe  my 
passionate  lover  there,  knows  whether  I  have  one 
or  not.     Ha,  ha  ! 

Cim.    Madam,  I  would  not  willingly  offend, 

but  I  have  a  better  glass 

[Pulls  out  a  large  one. 

Enter  Phillis  to  Cimberton. 

Phil.  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  shew  the  apart- 
ment to  you,  that  she  intends  for  sir  Geoffrey. 

Cim.  Well,  sir,  by  that  time  you  have  sutR- 
ciently  gazed  and  sunned  yourself  in  the  beauties 
of  my  spouse,  there,  I  will  wait  on  you  again. 

[Exeunt  Cim.  and  Phil. 

Myr.  Vv'ere  it  not,  madam,  that  I  might  be 
troublesome,  there  is  something  of  importance, 
though  we  are  alone,  which  I  would  say  more 
safe  from  being  heard. 

Luc.  There  is  something  in  this  old  fellow, 
methinks,  that  raises  my  curiosity. 

Myr.  To  be  free,  madam,  I  as  heartily  con- 
tenm  this  kinsman  of  mine  as  you  do,  and  am 
sorry  to  see  so  much  beauty  and  merit  devoted 
by  your  parents  to  so  insensible  a  possessor, 

Luc.  Surprising  !  I  hope,  then,  sir,  you  will 
net  contribute  to  the  wrong  you  are  so  generous 
to  pity,  whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  your  fa- 
mily. 

Myr.  This  hand  of  mine  shall  never  be  em- 
ployed to  sign  any  thing  against  your  good  and 
happiness. 

Luc.  I  am  sorrv,  sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
make  you  proper  acknowledgments;  but  there  is 
;i  gentleman  in  the  world,  whose  gratitude  will,, 
I'm  sure,  be  worthy  of  the  favour. 
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il/yr.  All  the  thanks  I  desire,  madam,  are  in 
your  power  to  irive. 

Luc.  Name  tliein,  and  command  thoin. 

M^r.  Only,  madam,  that  the  first  time  von  arc 
alone  with  your  lover,  you  will  with  open  arms 
receive  him. 

Luc.  As  willindy  as  heart  could  wish  it. 

Uli/r.  Thus,  then,  he  claims  your  promise. — 
Oh,  Lucinda  ! 

Luc.  Oh,  a  cheat,  a  cheat,  a  cheat  ! 

Mi/r.  Hush  !  'tis  I,  'tis  I,  your  lover  !  Myrtle 
himself,  madam  ! 

Luc.  Oh,  hiess  me  !  what  rashness  and  folly 
to  surprize  me  so  !  But  hush — my  mother 

Enter  Mrs^ealand,  Cimberton,  a«r/Pnii.Lis. 
Mrs  Sea.  How  now  !  What's  the  matter .'' 
Luc.  Oh,  noadam  !  As  soon  as  you  left  the 
room,  my  uncle  fell  into  a  sudden  fit,  and — and 
— so  I  cried  out  for  help  to  support  him,  and 
conduct  him  to  his  chamber. 

Mrs  Sea.  That  was  kindly  done.  Alas,  sir  ! 
how  do  you  find  yourself? 

il/yr.    Never  was  taken  in  so  odd  a  way  in 

my  life Pray  lead  me Oh,  I  was  talkins: 

here — Pray  carry  me — to  my  cousin  Cimberton's 

youn^  lady 

Mrs  Sea.    [Aside.] — My    cousin    Cimberton's 
youn^  lady  !  How  zealous  he  is,  even  in  his  ex- 
tremity, for  the  match  !  A  right  Cimberton  ! 
[Ci.MBEino.v  and  Llcinda  lead  him,  as  one  in 

pain. 
Cim.  Pox,  uncle,  you  will  pull  my  ear  off! 
Luc.    Pray,   uncle,  you   will    squeeze   mc  to 
death  ! 

Mrs  Sea.  No  matter,  no  matter he  knows 

not  what  he  does.  Come,  sir,  shall  I  help  you 
out? 

Mi/r.  By  no  means:  I'll  trouble  nobody  but 
my  young  cousins  here. 

[Cim.  and  Luc.  lead  him  off. 

Phil.    But  pray,  madam,  does  your  ladyship 

intend  that  Mr  Cimberton  shall  really  marry  my 

young  mistress  at  last  ?    I   don't  think  he  likes 

her. 

Mrs  Sea.  That's  not  material ;  men  of  his  spe- 
culation arc  above  desires.  But,  be  it  as  it  may, 
now  I  have  given  old  sir  Geoffrey  the  trouble  of 
coming  up  to  sign  and  seal,  with  what  counte- 
nance can  I  be  off  ? 

Phil.  As  %vell  as  with  twenty  others,  madam. 
It  is  the  glory  and  honour  of  a  great  fortune  to 
live  in  continual  treaties,  and  still  to  break  off; 
it  looks  great,  rnadam. 

Mrs  Sea.    True,   Phillis Yet  to  return  our 

blood  again  into  the  Cimbertons,  is  an  honour 
not  to  be  rejectetl.  But,  were  not  you  saymg 
that  sir  John  Bcvil's  creature,  Humphrey,  has 
been  with  Mr  Sealand  ? 

Phil.  Y'es,  madam,  1  overheard  them  acree, 
that  Mr  Sealand  should  go  himself",  and  visit  this 
unknown  ladv,  that  Mr  Be\il  is  so  great  with; 
and,  if  he   found   nothing  there  to  fright  him, 


that  ]Mr  Bevil  should  still  marry  my  young  mis- 
tress. 

Mrs  Sea.    How  !    Nay,  then,  he  shall  find  she 

is  njy  daughter  as  well  as  his I'll  follow  him 

this  in>tanr,  and  take  the  whole  family  alon<:  with 
uie.  I'he  disputed  power  of  disposing  of  mv  own 
daughter,  shall  be  at  an  end  this  very  night.  I'll 
live  no  longer  in  anxiety,  for  a  little  iiussv,  that 
hurts  my  appearance,  wherever  1  carry  her,  and 
for  wli(ise  sake  I  seem  to  be  not  at  all  regarded, 
and  that  in  the  best  of  my  days. 

Phi/.  Infieed,  madam.,  if  she  were  married, 
your  ladyship  might  very  well  be  taken  for  ^Ir 
Scaland's  daughter. 

.1//-.S-  .SV«.  Nay,  when  the  chit  has  not  been 
with  mc,  I've  hearrl  the  men  say  as  much — I'll 
no  longer  cut  off  the  greatest  pleasure  of  a  wo- 
man's life  (the  shining  in  assemblies)  by  Ivjv  for- 
ward anticipation  of  the  respect  that's  due  to  her 

superior — She  shall  down  to  Cimbcrton-hall 

she  shall — she  shall. 

Phil.  I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  stay  with  your 
ladyship  ? 

Mrs  Sea.  Thou  shalt,  Phillis,  and  I'll  place 
thee  then  more  about  me — But  order  chairs  im- 
mediately  I'll  be  gone  this  minute.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Charing-Cross. 
Enter  Mr  Sealand  and  Humphrey. 

Mr  Sea.  I  am  very  glad,  Mr  Humphrey,  that 
you  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  for  our  common 
good  I  should  look  thoroughly  into  this  matter. 

Humph.  I  am,  indeed,  of  that  opinion;  for 
there  is  no  artifice,  nothing  concealed  in  our  fa- 
mily, which  ought  in  justice  to  be  known.  I 
need  not  desire  you,  sir,  to  treat  the  lady  with 
care  and  respect. 

Mr  Sea.  Mr  Humphrey — I  shall  not  be  rude, 
though  I  design  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and  come 
into  the  matter  at  once,  to  see  how  she  will  bear 
up  on  a  sur|)ri/.e 

Humph.  That's  the  door,  sir ;  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess.— [While  Humphrey  speaks,  Sealand  con- 
sults his  table-book.] — I  am  less  concerned  what 
hiijjpens  there,  because  I  hear  Mr  Myrtle  is  as 
well  lodged  as  old  sir  Geoffrey ;  so,  I  am  willing 
to  let  this  gentleman  employ  himself  here,  to  give 
ilieni  time  at  home;  for  I  am  sure  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  quiet  of  our  family,  that  Lucinda  were 
disposed  of  out  of  it,  since  Mr  Bevil's  inclination 
is  SI)  much  otherwise  cngaired.  \Exit  Humph  hey. 

il/r  Sea.  I  think  this  is  the  door. — [Knocks.] — 
I'll  carry  this  matter  with  an  air  of  authority,  to 
inquire,  though  I  make  an  errand  to  begin  dis- 
course. [Knocks  again. 

Enter  a  Foothoi/. 

So,  young  man,  is  vour  lady  within  ? 

hoi/.  Alack,  sir!    I  am  but  a  country  boy 

I  don't  know  whether  she  is  or  noa  ;  but  an  you'll 
Slav  a  bit,  I'll  goa  and  ask  the  gentlewoman  that's 
with  her. 
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Mr  Sea.  Why,  sirrah,  though  you  are  a  coun- 
try boy,  you  cau  see,  cannot  you  ?  You  know 
whether  she  is  at  home  when  you  see  lier,  don't 
you? 

Boi/.  Nay,  nay;  I'm  not  such  a  country  lad, 
neither,  master,  to  tliink  slie  is  at  home  because 
I  see  her ;  I  liave  been  in  town  but  a  montij, 
and  1  lost  one  place  already  for  believing  my 
own  eyes. 

Mr  Sea.  Why,  sirrah,  have  you  learnt  to  he 
already  ? 

Boy.  Ah,  master  !  things  that  are  lies  in  tlie 
country,  are  not  lies  at  London — 1  betrin  to  know 
my  business  a  little  better  than  so — but,  an  you 
please  to  walk  in,  I'll  call  a  gentlewoman  to  you 
that  can  tell  you  tor  certain — Slie  can  make  bold 
to  ask  my  lady  herself. 

Mr  Sta.  Uh,  then  she  is  within,  I  find,  though 
you  dare  not  say  so. 

Boi/.  Nay,  nay,  that's  neither  here  nor  there  ; 
what's  matter  w  hether  she  is  within  or  no,  if  she 
has  not  a  mind  to  see  any  body  ? 

Mr  Sea.  I  cannot  tell,  sirrah,  whether  you  are 
arch  or  simple  ;  but,  however,  get  me  a  direct 
answer,  and  here's  a  shilling  for  you. 

Boj/.  Will  you  please  to  walk  in  ;  I'll  sec  what 
I  can  do  for  you. 

Mr  Sea.  I  see  you  will  be  fit  for  your  business 
in  time,  child ;  but  I  expect  to  meet  with  nothing 
but  extraordinaries  in  such  a  house. 

Boy.  Such  a  house,  sir  !  You  han't  seen  it  yet. 
Pray  walk  in. 

2Ir  Sea.  Sir,  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

SCENE  II. — Indiana's  house. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Boy. 

Isa.  What  anxiety  do  I  feel  for  this  poor  crea- 
ture !  What  will  be  tl)e  end  of  her  ?  Such  a  lan- 
guisiiing,  unreserved  passion  for  a  man,  that,  at 
last,  must  certainly  leave  or  ruin  her,  and,  per- 
haps, both  !  then,  the  aggravation  of  the  distress 
is,  that  she  dare  not  believe  he  will — not  but  I 
must  own,  if  they  are  both  what  they  would 
seem,  they  are  made  for  one  anotlier,  as  much  as 
Adam  and  Eve  w^ere ;  for  there  is  no  other  of 
their  kind,  but  themselves.  So,  Daniel,  what 
news  with  you? 

Boy.  Madam,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would 
speak  with  my  lady. 

Isa.  Sirrah,  don't  you  know  INIr  Bevil  yet  ? 

Boy.  Madam,  'tis  not  the  gentleman  who  comes 
every  day  and  asks  for  you,  and  won't  go  in  till 
he  knows  whether  you  are  with  her  or  no. 

Isa.  Ha  !  that's  a  particular  I  did  not  know 
before.  Well,  be  it  who  it  will,  let  him  come 
up  to  me. 

[Esit  Boy,  and  re-enters  with  Mu  Sealand. 
Isabella  looks  amazed. 

Mr  Sea.  Madam,  I  cannot  blame  your  being 
a  little  surprised  to  sec  a  perfect  stranger  make 
you  a  visit,  and 


Isa.    I  am  indeed  surprized 1  see  he  docs 

not  know  me.  [Aside. 

Mr  Sea.  You  are  very  prettily  lodged  here, 
madam ;  in  troth,  you  seem  to  have  every  thing 

in  plenty a  thousand  a-year,  I  warrant  vou, 

upon  this  pretty  nest  of  rooms,  and   the  dainty 
one  within  them. 

[Aside,  and  looking  about. 

Isa.  [Apart.]  Twenty  years,  it  seems,  have 
less  etfect  in  the  alteration  of  a  man  of  thirty, 
than  of  a  girl  of  fourteen — he's  almost  still  the 
same  :  but,  alas  !  I  find  by  other  men  as  well  as 
himself  I  am  not  what  I  was.  As  soon  as  he 
spoke,  I  was  convinced  'twas  he.  How  shall  I 
contain  my  surprise  and  satisfaction  !  He  must 
not  know  me  yet. 

Mr  Seu.  Madam,  I  hope  I  don't  give  you  any 
disturbance?  but  there  is  a  young  lady  here, 
with  whom  I  have  a  particular  business  to  di^- 
course,  and  I  hope  she  will  admit  me  to  that  fa- 
vour. 

Isa.  Why,  sir,  have  you  had  any  notice  con- 
cerning her?  I  wonder  who  could  give  it  you. 

Mr  Sea.  That,  madam,  is  fit  only  to  be  cora- 
nmnicated  to  herself. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see  her — I  find  lie 
know  s  nothing  yet,  nor  shall,  for  me  :  I  am  re- 
solved I  will  observe  this  interlude,  this  sport  of 
nature  and  fortune.  You  shall  see  her  present- 
ly, sir;  for  now  I  am  as  a  mother,  and  will  trust 
her  with  you.  [Exit, 

Mr  Sea.  As  a  mother  !  right ;  that's  the  old 
phrase  for  one  of  these  commode  ladies,  w  ho  lend 
out  beauty  for  hire  to  young  gentlemen  that 
have  pressing  occasions.  But  here  comes  the 
precious  lady  hertelf:  in  troth^  a  very  sightly 
woman ! 

Enter  Indiana. 

Ind.  I  am  told,  sir,  you  ha\e  some  affair  that 

requires  ycur  speaking  with  me  ? 

^1//-  Sea.  Yes,  madam.  1  here  came  to  my 
hands  a  bill,  drawn  by  JNIr  Bevil,  which  is  paya- 
ble to-morrow,  and  he,  in  the  intercourse  of  bu- 
siness, sent  it  to  me,  who  have  rash  of  his,  and 
desired  me  to  send  a  servant  with  it ;  but  1  have 
made  bold  to  bring  you  the  money  myself. 

Ind.  Sir,  was  that  necessary? 

Mr  Sea.  No,  madam;  but,  to  be  free  with 
you,  the  fame  of  your  beauty,  antl  the  rosard 
which  Mr  Bevil  is  a  little  too  well  known  to  have 
for  you,  excited  my  curiosity. 

Ind.  Too  well  known  to  have  for  me  !  Your 
sober  appearance,  sir,  which  my  friend  described, 
made  me  to  expect  no  rudeness  or  aljsurdity  at 
least.  Who's  there  ?  Sir,  if  vou  pay  the  money 
to  a  servant,  'twill  be  as  well^ 

Air  Sea.  Fray,  madam,  be  not  oftended ;  I 
came  hither  on  an  innocent,  nay,  a  virtuous  de- 
sign ;  and  if  you  will  hi.ve  patience  to  hear  me, 
it  may  be  as  useful  to  you,  as  you  are  in  friend- 
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ship   with   i\Ir  Bevil,  as  to  my  only  daughter, 
whiMii  I  was  this  day  disposing  of. 

Jinl.  You  make  rac  hope,  sir,  I  have  mistaken 
you  :  I  am  composed  again :  be  free,  say  on — 
what  I  am  afraid  to  hear.  [Aside. 

il/r  Sea.  I  feared,  indeed,  an  unwarranted 
passion  here,  but  I  did  not  tliink  it  was  an  abuse 
of  so  worthy  an  object,  so  accouiplished  a  lady, 
as  your  sense  and  mien  bespeak — but  the  youth 
of  our  aire  care  not  what  merit  and  virtue  they 
bring  to  shame,  so  they  gratity 

Ind.  Sir,  you  are  going  into  very  great  errors 
— but  as  you  arc  pleased  to  say  you  see  some- 
thing in  me  that  lias  changed  at  least  the  colour 
of  your  suspicions,  so  has  your  appearance  al- 
tered mine,  and  made  me  earnestly  attentive  to 
what  has  any  wav  concerned  you,  to  inquire  into 
my  affairs  and  character. 

Mr  Sea.  How  sensibly — with  what  an  air  she 
talks! 

Ind.  Good  sir,  be  seated — and  tell  me  ten- 
derly— keep  all  your  suspicions  concerning  me 
alive,  that  you  may  in  a  proper  and  prepared 
way — acquaint  me  why  the  care  of  your  dauijii- 
ter  obliges  a  person  of  your  seeming  wortii  and 
fortune  to  be  thus  inquisitive  about  a  wretched, 
helpless,  fi-iendless — [Weeping.^  But  I  beg  your 

pardon though  I  am  an  orphan,  your  child  is 

not,   and  your  concern  for  her,   it  seems,  has 

brought  you  hither I'll  be  composed — pray, 

go  on,  sir. 

Mr  Sea.  How  could  INIr  Revil  be  such  a 
monster  to  injure  such  a  woman  ? 

Ind.  No,  sir,  you  wrong  him  ;  lie  has  not  inju- 
red me — my  support  is  from  his  bounty. 

Mr  Sea.  Bounty!  when  gluttons  iiive  high 
prices  for  delicacies,  they  are  prodigious  bounti- 
ful ! 

Ind.  Still,  still  you  will  persist  in  that  error — 
but  ray  own  fears  tell  me  all.  Vou  arc  the  gen- 
tleman, I  suppose,  for  wiiose  happy  daughter  he 
is  designed  a  husband  by  his  good  father,  and  he 
has,  perhaps,  consented  to  the  overture,  and  is 
to  be,  perliaps,  this  night  a  bridegroDni. 

j\Ir  Sea.  I  own  he  was  intended  such;  but, 
madam,  on  your  account,  1  am  dctennined  to  de- 
fer my  daughter's  marriage  till  I  am  satisfied, 
from  your  own  mouth,  of  what  nature  are  the 
obligations  you  are  under  to  him. 

Ind.  His  actions,  sir,  his  eyes,  have  only  made 
me  tliink  he  designed  to  make  me  the  partner  of 
his  heart.  Tiie  guodness  and  gentleness  of  his 
demeanour  made  me  misinterpret  all  ;  'tsvas  my 
own  hope,  my  own  passion,  that  deluded  me  ; — 
he  never  made  one  amorous  aibance  u>  me;  his 
large  heart  and  bestowing  hand  have  onlv  helped 
the  miserable  :  iiDr  know  I  why,  but  from  his 
mere  delight  in  virtue,  that  1  ha\e  been  liis  care, 
the  object  on  which  to  indulge  luid  please  himself 
with  pouring  favours. 

]\Ir  Sea.  Madam,  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I, 
fis  well  as  you,  am,  mcthinksj  afraid  of  entering 


into  the  matter  I  cainc  about ;  but  'tis  the  same 
thing  as  if  we  had  talked  ever  so  distinctly — ho 
never  shall  have  a  daughter  of  mine. 

Ind.  If  you  say  this  from  what  you  think  of 
me,  yon  wrong  yourself  and  him.  Let  not  me, 
miserable  though  I  may  be,  do  injury  to  my  be- 
nefactor :  no,  sir,  my  treatment  ought  rather  to 
reconcile  you  to  his  virtues.  If  to  bestow  with- 
out a  prospect  of  return — if  to  delight  in  support- 
ing what  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  an  object  of 
desire,  with  no  other  view  than  to  be  her  guard 
against  those  who  would  n(;t  be  so  disinterested 
— if  these  actions,  sir,  can  in  a  parent's  eye  com- 
mend him  to  a  daiii^hter,  give  voiirs,  sir ;  give 
her  to  my  honest,  generous  Bcvil  !  What  have  I 
to  do  but  sigh  and  weej),  to  rave,  run  wild,  a  lu- 
natic in  chains,  or,  hid  in  darkness,  mutter  in 
distracted  starts,  and  broken  accents,  my  strange, 
sti'ange  story  ! 

All  Sea.  Take  comfort,  madam. 

Ind.  All  my  comfort  must  be  to  expostulate 
in  madness,  to  relieve  with  ficnzy  my  despuir, 
and,  shrieking,  to  demand  of  Fate  why,  why 
was  I  born  to  such  varietv  of  sorrows  ? 

Mr  Sea.  If  I  have  been  the  least  occasion — 

Ind.  No  ;  'twas  Heaven's  high  will  I  should  be 
such;  to  be  plundered  in  my  cradle,  tossed  on 
the  seas,  and  even  there,  an  infant  capti\e,  to 
lose  my  mother,  hear  but  of  my  father — to  be  a- 
doptcd,  lose  my  adopter,  then  plunged  again  ia 
worse  calamities  ! 

2Ir  Sea.  An  infant  captive  ! 

Ind.  Yet,  then,  to  find  the  most  charming  of 
mankind  once  more  to  set  me  free  from  what  I 
thought  the  last  distress,  to  load  me  witii  his  ser- 
vices, his  bounties,  and  his  favours,  to  support 
my  very  life  in  a  way  that  stole,  at  the  same 
time,  my  very  soul  itself  from  me. 

Mr  Sea.  And  has  young  Bcvil  been  this  w^or- 
thy  mail  ? 

Ind.  Yet  then,  again,  this  very  man  to  take  a- 
notiier,  without  leaving  me  the  right,  the  pre- 
tence, of  easing  my  fond  heart  with  tears?  for 
oh  !  I  can't  reproach  him,  though  the  same  hand, 
that  raised  me  to  this  height,  now  throws  me 
I  down  the  prcci|)ice. 

Mr  Sea.  Dear  lady  !  oh,  yet  one  moment's 
patience;  my  heart  grows  full  with  your  alllic- 
tion  !  but  yet  there's  something  in  your  story 
that  promises  relief  when  you  least  hope  it. 

Ind.  My  portion  here  is  bitterness  and  sor- 
row. 

Mr  Sea.  Do  not  think  so.  Pray,  answer  me  ; 
does  Bevil  know  your  name  and  family? 

Ind.  Alas,   too  well  !    Oh  !    could   I   be   any 

other  thing  than  what  I  am I'll  tear  away  all 

traces  of  mv  former  self,  my  little  ornaments, 
the  remains  of  my  first  state,  the  liints  of  what  I 

ought  to  have  been 

[///  /ur  disorder,  she  llirores  array  her  brace- 
let, rrliich  8i  aland  taken  up,  and  looks 
earnestly  at.\ 
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]\Ir  Sea.  Ha !  what's  this  ?  my  eyes  are  not 
deceived  !  it  is,  it  is  the  same  !  the  very  bracelet 
which  I  bequeathed  my  wife  at  our  last  mourn- 
ful partiiii^ ! 

Ind.  vVhat  said  you,  sir?  your  wife  !  Whither 
docs  my  fancy  carry  me  ?  what  means  this  new 
felt  motion  at  my  heart  ?  And  yet  again  my  for- 
tune but  deludes  me ;  for  if  I  err  not,  sir,  your 
name  is  Sealand;  but  my  lost  father's  name 
was 

Mr  Sea.  Danvers,  was  it  not  ? 

Ind.  What  new  amazement !  that  is,  indeed, 
my  faniily. 

JMr  Sea.  Know,  then,  when  my  misfortunes 
drove  me  to  the  Indies,  for  reasons  tix)  tedious 
now  t(j  mention,  I  changed  my  name  of  Danvers 
into  Sealand. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isa.  If  yet  there  wants  an  explanation  of  your 
wonder,  examine  well  this  face — yours,  sir,  I  well 
remember — Gaze  on,  and  read  in  me  your  sis- 
ter Isabella. 

ill?-  Sea.  My  sister  ! 

Isa.  But  liere's  a  claim  more  tender  yet — your 
Indiana,  sir^  your  long-lost  daughter, 

ikfr  Sea.  Oh,  my  child,  my  child  ! 

hid.  All-gracious  Heaven  !  is  it  possible  !  do 
I  embrace  my  father  ! 

Mr  Sea.  And  do  I  hold  thee  ! — These  pas- 
sions are  too  strong  for  utterance. — Rise,  rise,  my 
child,  and  give  my  tears  their  way — Oh,  my  sis- 
ter !  [Embraelng  her. 

Isa.  Now,  dearest  niece  !  my  groundless  fears, 
my  painful  cares,  no  more  shall  vex  thee  :  if  I 
have  wronged  thy  noble  lover  with  too  hard  sus- 
picions, my  just  concern  for  thee,  I  hope,  will 
plead  my  pardon. 

Mr  Sea.  Oh  !  make  him  then  the  full  amends, 
find  be  yourself  the  messenger  of  joy  :  fly  this  in- 
stant— tell  him  all  these  wondrous  turns  of  Pro- 
vidence in  his  favour;  tell  him  I  have  now  a 
daughter  to  bestow,  which  he  no  longer  will  de- 
cline; that  this  day  he  still  sliall  be  a  bridegroom; 
nor  shall  a  fortune,  the  merit  which  his  father 
seeks,  be  wanting.  Tell  him  the  reward  of  all 
his  virtues  waits  on  his  acceptance.  \^Exit  Isa- 
bella.] My  dearest  Indiana  ! 

\^Tarns  and  embraces  her. 

Ind.  Have  I  then  at  last  a  father's  sanction  on 
my  love  ?  his  bounteous  hand  to  give,  and  make 
my  heart  a  present  worthy  of  lievil's  generosity  ? 

Mr  Sea.  Oh,  my  child  !  how  are  our  sorrows 
past  o'erpaid  by  such  a  meeting  !  Though  I  have 
lost  so  many  years  of  soft  paternal  dalliance  with 
thee,  yet,  in  one  day  to  find  thee  tlius,  and  thus 
bestow  thee,  in  such  perfect  happiness,  is  ample, 
Simple  reparation  !  and  yet,  again,  the  merit  of  thy 

lover 

Ind.  Oh,  had  I  spirits  left  to  tell  you  of  his 
actions  !  how  strongly  filial  duty  has  supjjresscd 
his  love,  and  how  concealment  still  has  doubled 

Vol.  II. 


all  his  obligations,  the  pride,  the  joy  of  his  alli- 
ance, sir,  would  ^^•arm  your  heart,  as  he  has  con- 
quered mine. 

Mr  Sea.  How  laudable  is  love  when  born  of 
virtue  !  J  burn  to  embrace  him. 

Ind.  See,  sir,  my  aunt  already  has  succeeded, 
and  brought  him  to  your  wishes. 

Enter  Isabella  uith  Sir  Johx  Bevil,  Bevil 
Jan.  Mrs  Sealand,  Cimberton,  Myutle, 
and  LuciNDA. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  [Entei-ing.]  Where,  where's  this 
scene  of  wonder ! — Mr  Sealand,  I  congratulate, 

on  this  occasion,  our  mutual  happiness Your 

good  sister,  sir,  has,  with  the  story  of  your 
daughter's  fortune,  filled  us  with  surprise  and  joy. 
Now  all  exceptions  are  removed ;  my  son  has 
now  avowed  his  love,  and  turned  all  former  jea- 
lousies and  doubts  to  approbation,  and  I  am  told 
your  goodness  has  consented  to  reward  him. 

Mr  Sea.  If,  sir,  a  fortune,  equal  to  his  father's 
hopes,  can  make  this  object  worthy  his  accept- 
ance, 

Bev.  I  hear  your  mention,  sir,  of  fortune,  with 
pleasure  only,  as  it  may  prove  the  means  to  re- 
concile the  best  of  fathers  to  my  love;  let  him 
be  provident,  but  let  me  be  happy. — My  ever 
destined,  my  acknowledged  wife  ! 

[Embracing  Indiana. 

Ind.  Wife  ! — oh  !  my  ever-loved,  my  lord,  my 
master  ! 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I  congratulate  myself,  as  well  as 
you,  that  I  have  a  son  who  could,  under  such 
disadvantages,  discover  your  great  merit. 

Mr  Sea.  Oh,  sir  John,  how  vain,  how  weak  is 
human  prudence !  what  care,  what  foresight,  what 
imagination  could  contrive  such  blest  events  to 
make  our  children  happy,  as  Providence,  in  one 
short  hour,  has  laid  before  us? 

Cim.  [To  Mrs  Sealand.]  1  am  afraid,  madam, 
Mr  Sealand  is  a  little  too  busy  for  our  alVair ;  if 
you  plea'e  we'll  take  another  opportunity. 

M7S  Sea.  Let  us  have  patience,  sir. 

Cim.  But  we  make  sir  GeotiVy  wait,  madam. 

Mj/r.  Oh,  sir,  I'm  not  in  haste. 

[During  this,  Bev.  jnn.  presents  L.vcitiDA. 
to  Indiana.] 

]\Ir  Sea.  But  here,  here's  our  general  bene- 
factor. Excellent  young  man  !  that  could  be  at 
once  a  lover  to  her  beauty,  and  a  parent  to  her 
virtue  ! 

Bev.jun.  If  you  think  that  an  obligation,  sir, 
give  me  leave  to  overpay  myself  in  the  only  in- 
stance that  can  now  add  to  my  t\licity,  by  beg- 
ging you  to  bestow  this  lady  on  Mr  Myrtle. 

il//'  Sea.  Slie  is  his  without  reserve  ;  I  beg  he 
may  be  sent  for.  Mr  Cimberton,  notwithstand- 
ing you  never  had  my  consent,  yet  there  is,  since 
I  saw  you,  another  objection  to  your  marruige 
with  my  daughter. 

Cim.  I  hope,  sir,  yuur  lady  has  concealed  no- 
thing from  me  ? 
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ill/' StVi..  Trotli,  sir,  nothinsj  but  what  was  con- 
ccakd  tVom  inyst-lf;  amitlier  fluiiiilitcr,  who  has 
an  uiRl()ul)tC(l  title  to  lialt"  my  estate. 

C'////.  How,  Mr  Sealand  !  why  tlicn,  if  half 
I\lr'-  Luciiifia's  tortuue  is  c;oiic,  you  cati't  say  tliat 
anv  of  uiv  estate  is  settled  upou  her ;  I  was  in 
treaty  for  the  wliole  :  but  if  tliat's  not  to  be  come 
at,  to  be  s\u-e  there  can  be  no  bare;ain.  Sir — I 
have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  take  my  leave  of  your 
good  ladv  my  cousin,  and  beg  pardon  for  the 
trouble  1  have  given  this  old  gentleman. 

Mi/r.  That  you  have,  i\lr  Cimberton,  with  all 
inv  iieart.         "  [Discovers  himself. 

Omnes.  Rlr  Myrtle  ! 

j\lyr.  .And  I  beg  pardon  of  the  whole  company, 
that  1  assumed  the  person  of  sir  Geoffry  only  to 
be  present  at  the  danger  of  this  Indy's  being  dis- 
posed of,  and,  in  her  utmost  exigence,  to  assert 
niv  right  to  her,  which,  if  her  parents  will  ratify, 
as  tlu  V  once  favoured  my  pretensions,  no  abate- 
ment of  fortime  shall  lessen  her  value  to  me. 

Luc.  (Jenerous  man  ! 

Mr  Sea.  If,  sir,  you  caa  overlook  the  injury 


of  being  in  treaty  w  ith  one  who  has  as  meanly  left 
her,  as  you  have  gf  nerously  asserted  your  right 
ill  her,  she  is  yours. 

Luc.  Mr  !\Iyrtle,  though  you  have  ever  had 
my  heart,  yet  now  1  find  I  love  you  more,  be- 
cause I  desen'e  you  less. 

Mrs  Sea.  Well,  however,  I'm  glad  the  girl's 
disposed  of  any  way.  [Aside. 

Bev.  jun.  Myrtle  !  no  longer  rivals  now,  but 
brothers. 

Mi/r.  Dear  Bevil !  you  are  born  to  triumph 
over  me ;  but  now  our  competition  ceases :  I  re- 
joice in  the  pre-eminence  of  your  virtue,  and  your 
alliance  adrls  charms  to  Lucinda. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  set  the  \\  orld  a  fair  example ;  your  happi- 
ness is  owing  to  your  constancy  and  merit,  and 
the  several  ditliculties  you  have  struggled  with 
evidently  shew — 

Whatc'er  the  generous  mind  itself  denies, 
The  secret  care  of  Providence  supplies. 

[Exeunt. 


THE 

PROVOKED  HUSBAND; 


OR, 


A  JOURNEY  TO  LONDON. 


VANBRUGHS,  CIBBER. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 


Lord  Townly,  of  a  regular  life. 

Mr  Manly,  an  admirer  of  Lady  Grace. 

Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  a  countrj/  gentle- 
man. 

Squire  Richard,  his  son,  a  mere  whelp. 

Count  Basset,  a  gamester. 

John  Moody,  servant  to  Sir  Francis,  an  ho- 
liest cloicn. 


WOMEN. 


Lady  Townly,  immoderate  in  her  pursuit  of' 
pleasures. 

Lady  Grace,  sister  to  Lord  Townly',  of  exem- 
plary virtue. 

Lady  Wronghead,  wife  to  Sir  Francis,  incli- 
ned to  be  a  fine  lady. 

Miss  Jenny,  her  daughter,  pert  and  forward. 

Mrs  Motherly,  one  that  lets  lodgings. 

Myrtilla,  her  niece,  seduced  by  the  count, 

Mrs  Trusty,  Lady  Townly's  woman. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — Lord  Townly's  apartment. 

Lord  Townly,  solus. 

Why  did  I  many  ? Was  it  not  evident,  my 

plain,  rational  scheme  of  life  was  impracticable, 
with  a  woman  of  so  different  a  way  of  thinking? 
— Is  there  one  artic-ie  of  it  that  she  has  not  broke 

in  upon  ? Yes — let  me  do  her  justice — her  re- 

putati<jn That  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 

is  in  question — But,  then,  how  long  her  profligate 
course  of  pleasures  may  make  her  able  to  keep 
it — is  a  shocking  question  !  and  her  presumption 
while  she  keeps  it — insupportable  !  for,  on  the 


pride  of  that  single  virtue,  siie  seems  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free  in- 
dulgence of  every  otlier  vice  this  fertile  town  af- 
fords, is  the  birth-right   prerogative  of  a  woman 

of  quality Amazing !  that  a    creature,   so 

warm  in  the  pursuit  of  her  pleasures,  should  ne- 
ver cast  one  thought  towards  her  happiness 

Thus,  while  she  admits  of  no  lover,  she  thinks  it 
a  greater  merit  still,  in  her  chastity,  not  to  care 
for  her  husband ;  and,  while  she  herself  is  sola- 
cing in  one  continual  round  of  cards  and  good 
company,  he,  poor  wretch  !  is  left  at  large,  to 
take  care  of  his  own  contentment lis  time, 
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indeed,  some  cnrc  were  taken;  and  speedily  there 

shall  l;o \\r,  let  nic  not  l>e  rash Perhaps 

this  (lisappointintnt  of  my  heart  may  make  me 
too  iinpatienl ;  and  some  tempers,  when  reproach- 
ed, fjrow  more  nntractable Here  she  comes — 

Let  me  be  calm  awhile. 

Enter  Lady  Townly. 
Goins  out  so  soon  at'ter  dinner,  n^adam  ? 

Ladi/  Toun.  I^ird,  my  lord  !  what  can  I  pos- 
sibly do  at  home  ? 

Lord  Toaii.  What  does  my  sister,  Lady  Grace, 
do  at  home  ? 

Ladi/  Tozcn.  Why,  that  is  to  me  amazing  ! 
lla\c  you  ever  any  pleasure  at  home? 

Lord  Town.  It  midit  be  in  your  power,  ma- 
dam, I  confess,  to  make  it  a  little  more  comfort- 
able to  me. 

Ladi/  Town.  Comfortable  !  And  so,  my  good 
lord,  vou  would  really  have  a  woman  of  my  rank 
and  ^|Jirit  stay  at  home  to  conifoi't  her  husband  ! 
Lord  !  what  notions  of  hfe  souie  men  ha\  e  ! 

Lord  Toriit.  Don't  you  think,  madam,  some 
hidies'  notions  are  full  as  extravacant  .■* 

Ladt/  Toun.  Yes,  my  lord ;  when  tiie  tame 
doves  live  cooped  within  the  pen  of  your  pre- 
cepts, I  do  think  them  prodigious  indeed. 

Lord  Toini.  And  when  tiiey  ily  wild  about  this 
town,  madam,  pray,  what  must  the  world  think 
of  them,  then  ? 

Ltidi/  Town.  Oh  !  this  world  is  not  so  ill-bred 
as  to  quarrel  with  any  woman  for  likinsi  it ! 

T.ord  Town.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  a  husband  so 
\vell-bred,  as  to  bear  my  wife's  heinti;  so  fond  of 

it:  in  short,  the  life  you  lead,  madam 

Ladi/  Toivn.  Is  to  me  the  pleasantest  life  in 
the  world. 

Lord  Toun.  I  slionld  not  dispute  your  taste, 
madam,  if  a  woman  had  a  risiht  to  please  nobody 
but  herself. 

Ladi/  Town.  Why  !  wliom  would  you  iiave  her 
please  ? 

Lord  Town.  Sometimes  her  husband. 
Ladi/  Town.  And  don't  you  think  a  husband 
under  the  same  obligation.'' 
L^ord  Town.  Certainly. 

Ladi/  Toun.  Why,  then,  we  are  as^reed,  my 
lord For,  if  I  never  s^o  abroad  till  I  am  wea- 
ry of  being  at  home — which  you  know  is  the  case 
—  is  it  not  eq-ually  reasonable,  not  to  conic  home 
till  one  is  weary  of  being  abroad  ? 

lA)rd.  Toicn.  If  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  ma- 
dam, 'tis  time  to  ask  you  one  serious  (juestion. 
Ladj/  Town.  Don't  let  it  be  long  a  coming,  then 

for  I  am  in  haste. 

lA)rd  Town.  Madani,  when  I  am  serious,  I  ex- 
pect a  serious  answer. 

Ladi/  Town.  Be  fore  I  know  the  question  ? 
Lord  Town.  IMia  I — Have  I   power,  madam, 
to  make  you  serious  by  entreaty } 
Ladi/  Town.  You  ha\c. 


Lord  Town.  And  you  promise  to  answer  me 
sincerely  ? 

Ladi/  Town.  Sincerely. 

Lord  Town.  Now,  then,  recollect  your  Uioughts, 
and  tell  me  seriously  why  you  married  me  ? 

Lddi/   Town.  You  insist  up(jn  truth,  you  say? 

Lord  'Town.  1  think  I  have  a  right  to  it. 

Lad^  Town.  Whv  then,  my  lord,  10  give  you, 
at  once,  a  proof  of  my  obedience  and  sincerity — 
I  think — I  married — to  take  otf  that  restraint 
that  lay  upon  my  pleasures  while  I  was  a  single 
woman. 

Lord  Town.  How,  madam  !  is  any  woman 
under  less  restraint  after  marriage  than  before 
It? 

T^adi/  Town.  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord  !  they  are 
diil'ercnt  creatures  !  Wives  ha^■e  intinite  liberties 
in  life,  that  would  be  terrible  in  an  unmarried 
woman  to  take. 

Lord  Town.  Name  one. 

Ladi/  Tozcn.  Fifty,  if  you  please — To  begin, 
then — in  the  morning — A  married  woman  may 
have  men  at  her  toilet;  invite  them  to  dinner; 
appoint  them  a  party  in  the  stage-box  at  the 
play  ;  engross  the  conversation  there  ;  call  thcni 
by  tiieir  christian  names ;  talk  louder  thau  the 
players  ;  from  thence  jaunt  into  the  city  ;  take 
a  frolicsome  supper  at  an  India-House  ;  perhaps, 
in  her  gaiete  dc  cwur  toast  a  pretty  fellow  ;  then 
clatter  again  to  this  end  of  the  town ;  break, 
with  the  morning,  into  an  assemlily ;  crowd  to 
the  hazard-table ;  throw  a  familiar  levant  upon 
sonic  sharp,  lurching  man  of  (|uaiity,  luid,  if  he 
demands  his  money,  turn  it  off  witii  a  loud  laugh, 

and  cry you'll  owe  it  him,  to  vex  him,  ha, 

ha! 

Lord  Toun.  Prodigious  !  \Asidc. 

Lady  Town.  These,  now,  my  lord,  are  some 
few  of  the  many  modish  amusements  that  dis- 
tinguish the  privilege  of  a  wife,  from  that  of  a 
single  woman. 

Ij)rd  Toun.  Death,  madam !  what  law  haa 
made  these  liberties  less  scandalous  in  a  wife, 
than  in  an  unmavried  woman  ? 

Lady  Town.  Why  the  strongest  law  in  the 
world,  custom — custom,  time  out  of  mind,  my 
lord. 

Lord  Town.  Custom,  madam,  is  the  law  of 
fools ;  but  it  shall  never  govern  me. 

Lady  Town.  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  'tis  time  for 
me  to  observe  the  laws  of  prudence. 

Lord  Town.  I  wish  I  could  see  an  instance  of 
it. 

Lady  Town.  Yon  shall  have  one  this  moment, 
my  lord  ;  for  I  think,  when  a  man  begins  to  lose 
his  temper  at  home,  if  a  woman  has  any  pru- 
dence, why — she'll  go  abroad  'till  he  comes  to  him- 
self again.  [Gohi!:. 

Jjnd  Town.  Hold,  madam 1  am  amazed 

you  are  not  more   uneasy  at   the    life   you    lead. 
You  don't  want  sense,  and  yet  seem  void  of  all 
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humanity  ;  for,  with  a  blush  I  say  it,  I  think  I 
have  not  wanted  love. 

Ludy  Town.  Oh,  don't  say  that,  my  lord,  if  you 
suppose  I  have  my  senses  ! 

Lord  Toxn.  What  is  it  I  have  done  to  you? 
What  can  you  complain  of? 

Lady  Toun.  Oh,  nothing  in  tlie  least !  'Tis 
true,  you  have  heard  me  say,  I  have  owed  my 
lord  Lurcher  an   hundred   pounds   these    three 

weeks hut  what  then a  husband  is  not 

liable  to  his  wife's  debts  of  honour,  you  know — 
and  if  a  silly  woman  will  be  uneasy  about  money 
she  can't  be  sued  for,  what's  that  to  him  ?  As 
long  as  he  loves  her,  to  be  sure,  she  can  have 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

Lord  Town.  By  Heaven,  if  my  whole  fortune, 
thrown  into  your  lap,  could  make  you  delight  in 
the  cheerful  duties  of  a  wife,  I  should  think  my- 
self a  gainer  by  the  purchase. 

Lady  Town.  That  is,  my  lord,  I  might  receive 
your  whole  estate,  provided  you  were  sure  I 
would  not  spend  a  shilling  of  it. 

Lord  Town.  No,  madam;  were  I  master  of 
your  heart,  your  pleasures  would  be  mine  ;  but, 
different  as  they  arc,  I'll  feed  even  your  follies,  to 

deserve  it Perhaps  you  may  have  some  other 

trifling  debts  of  honour  abroad,   that  keep  you 

out  of  humour  at  home at  least,  it   shall  not 

be  my  fault,  if  I  have  not  more  of  your  company 

— There,  there's  a  bill  of  five  hundred and 

now,  madain — 

-L«f/v  Toun.  And  now,  my  lord,   down  to  the 

ground  I  -thank  you Now  I  am  convinced, 

%vere  I  v\eak  enough  to  lo\ e  this  man,  I  should 
never  get  a  single  guinea  from  him.  \^Aside. 


Lord  Toun.  If  it  be  no  offence,  madam- 

Lady  Toicn.  Say  what  you  please,  my  lord ;  I 
am  in  that  harmony  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible  to 
put  me  out  of  humour. 

Lord  Town.  How  long,  in  reason  then,  do  you 
think  that  sum  ought  to  last  you  ? 

Ludy  Toicn.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  lord  !  now 
you  have  spoiled  all  again  :  how  is  it  possible  I 
should  answer  for  an  event  that  so  utterly  de- 
pends upon  fortune  ?  But,  to  shew  you  that  I  am 
more  inclined   to  get  money  than  to  throw  it 

away 1  have  a  strong  prepossession,  that 

with  this  five  hundred,  I  shall  win  five  thou- 
sand. 

Lord.  Town.  Madam,  if  you  were  to  win  ten 
thousand,  it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  the  churl  !  ten  thousand  ! 
what !  not  so  much  as  wish  I  might  win  ten 
thousand  ! Ten  thousand  !  Oh,  the  charm- 
ing sum  !  what  in,finite  pretty  things  migiit  a 
woman  of  spirit  do  with  ten  thousand  guineas  ! 
O'  my  conscience,  if  she  were  a  woman  of  true 
spirit,  she — she  might  lose  them  all  again. 

J^rd  Town.  And  I  had  rather  it  should  be  so, 
madam,  pro\ided  I  could  be  sure  that  were  the 
last  you  would  lose. 

Ludy  Town,  Well,  my  lord,  to  let  you  sec  I 


design  to  play  all  the  good  house-wife  I  can  ;  I 
am  now  going  to  a  y)arty  at  (piadrille,  only  to 
piddle  with  a  little  of  it,  at  poor  two  guineas  a 
fish,  with  the  dutchess  of  Quiteright.  \^Exit. 

Lord  Town.  Insensible  creature  !  neither  re- 
proaches or  indulgence,  kindness  or  severity,  can 
wake  her  to  the  least  i-eflection  !  Continual  li- 
cence has  lulled  her  into  such  a  lethargy  of  care, 
that  she  speaks  of  her  excesses  with  the  same 
easy  confidence,  as  if  they  were  so  many  virtues. 

What  a   turn   has  her   head  taken  ! But 

how    to    cure    it 1    am  afraid  the    physic 

must  be  strong  that  reaches  her- Lenitives, 

I  see,  are  to  no  purpose take  my  friend's 

opinion Manly  will  speak  freely my 

sister  with  tenderness  to  both  sides.  They  know 
my  case — I'll  calk  with  them. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  jMr  Manly,  my  lord,  has  sent  to  know  if 
your  lordship  was  at  home. 

Lord  Town.  They  did  not  deny  me  ? 

Ser.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  Town.  Very  well ;  step  up  to  my  sister, 
and  say,  1  desire  to  speak  with  her. 

Scr.  Lady  Grace  is  here,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lord  Town.  So,  lady  fair ;  what  pretty  wea- 
pon liave  you  been  killing  your  time  with  ? 

Lfidy  Grace.    A  huge   folio,   that  has  almost 

killed   me 1  think   I  have  read  half  my 

eyes  out. 

Lord  Town.  Oh  !  you  should  not  pcre  so  much 
just  after  dinner,  child. 

Ludy  Grace.  That's  true  ;  but  any  body's 
thoughts  are  better  always  than  one's  own,  you 
know. 

Lord  Town.  Who's  there? 

Enter  Servant. 

Leave  word  at  the  door,  I  am  at  home  to  nobody 
but  Mr  Manly.  [Exit  Ser. 

Ludy  Grace.  And  why  is  he  excepted,  pray, 
my  lord  ? 

Lojd  Town.  I  hope,  madam,  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  company  ? 

Lady  Grace.  Your  particular  orders,  upon  my 
being  here,  look,  indeed,  as  if  you  thought  1  had 
not. 

Lord  Town.  And  your  ladyship's  inquiry  into 
the  reason  of  those  orders,  shews,  at  least,  it  was 
not  a  matter  indifiercnt  to  you. 

Lady  Grace.  Lord,  you  make  the  oddest  con- 
structions, brother  ! 

Lord  Town.  Look  you,  my  grave  lady  Grace — 
in  one  serious  word—  I  wish  you  had  him. 

Lady  Grace.  1  can't  help  that. 

Lord  Town.  Ha!  you  cau"t  help  it;  ha,  ha  ! 
The  flat  simplicity  of  that  reply  was  admirable ! 
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iMthi  Grace,  Pooh,  you  tcaze  one,  brotlicr ! 

Lord  Town.  Come,   1  bo^   pardon,  cliild 

tins  is  not  a  point,  I  s^rant  yon,  to  triHe  upon  ; 
tlicret'orc,  I  hope  you'll  give  me  leave  to  be  se- 
rious. 

Lad  1/  Grace.  If  you  desire  it,  brotlicr;  though, 
upon  my  word,  as  to  Mr  Manly "s  liaviug  any  se- 
rious thoui;hts  of  me — I  know  notliin<;  of  it. 

Lord  t'oxcn.  Well there's  nothini;  vvroni;;  in 

\oin-  nuikinj;  a  doubt  of  it But,   in    short,    I 

liud,  by  his  conversation  of  late,  that  lie  has  been 
lookmg  round  the  world  for  a  wife  ;  and  if  you 
verc  to  look  round  the  world  for  a  husband,  he 
is  the  tirst  man  I  would  f^ive  to  you. 

IauIi/  Grace.  Then,  wlicne\er  he  makes  me 
any  orfiLT,  brother,  1  will  certainly  tell  you  of  it. 

Lord  Touii.  Oh  !  that's  the  last  ihinsr  he'll  do: 
lie'll  never  make  you  an  oft'er,  till  he's  pretty  sure 
it  won't  be  refused. 

Ladj/  Grace.  Now  you  make  me  curious.  Pray, 
did  he  over  make  any  offer  of  that  kind  to  you  ? 

iMrd  Toun.  Not  directly ;  but  that  imports 
nothiui; :  he  is  a  man  too  will  acquainted  with 
the  t'emale  world  to  be  brought  into  a  hiiih  opi- 
nion of  any  one  woman,  without  some  well-exa- 
mined proof  of  her  merit;  yet  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  your  good  sense,  your  turn  of  mind, 
and  your  way  of  life,  have  brought  him  to  so  fa- 
vourable a  one  of  you,  that  a  few  days  will  re- 
duce him  to  talk  plainly  to  me ;  which,  as  yet, 
(notuithstanding  our  friendship)  I  have  neither 
declined  nor  encouraged  him  to. 

Ludi/  Grace.  I  am  mighty  glad  we  are  so  near 
in  our  way  of  thinking  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
he  is  much  upon  tiie  same  terms  with  me  :  you 
know  he  has  a  satirical  turn  ;  but  never  lashes 
any  folly,  without  giving  due  encomiums  to  its 
opposite  virtue:  and,  upon  such  occasions,  he  is 
sometimes  particular,  in  turning  his  compliments 
upon  me,  which  1  don't  receive  with  any  reserve, 
lest  he  should  imagine  I  take  them  to  myself. 

Lord  Toun.  You  are  right,  cliild  :  when  a  man 
of  merit  makes  his  addresses,  good  sense  may 
give  him  an  answer,  without  scorn  or  coquetrv. 

Lad^  Grace.  Hush  !  he's  here 

Enter  jNIr  Maxly, 

Man.  My  hjrd,  your  most  obeflicnt. 

lA)rd  Toicn.  Dear  Manly,  yours — 1  was  think- 
ing to  send  to  you. 

Man.  Then,  I  am  glad  I  am  here,  my  lord — 
l.ady  (jrace,  I  kiss  vour  hands — \\  hat,  only  you 
two  !  llow  many  visits  may  a  man  make,  before 
lie  falls  into  such  unfashionable  company.?  A 
brother  and  sister  soberly  sitting  at  hoiii(>,  when 
the  whole  town  is  a  gadding  !  I  question  if  there 
is  so  particular  a  lite  a  lite  again,  in  the  whole 
parish  of  St  James's. 

Ladi/  Grace.  V\,  fy,  3Mr  Manly  !  how  censo- 
rious you  arc ! 

Man.  I  had  n<jt  made  the  reflection,  madam. 


but  that  I  saw  you  an  exception  to  it — Where's 
my  lady  P 

Lord  Tojcn.  That,  I  believe,  is  impossible  to 
guess. 

i\lan.  Then  I  won't  try,  my  lord — 

Lord  Toun.  But,  'tis  probable,  I  may  hear  of 
her,  by  the  time  I  have  been  four  or  five  hours 
in  bed. 

J\Jnn.  Now,  if  that  were  my  case — 1  believe 
i — liut,  I  beg  pardon,  mv  lord. 

Lord  Toicn.  Indeed,  sir.  you  shall  not:  you 
will  oblige  me  if  you  speak  out;  for  it  was  upon 
this  head  I  wanted  to  see  you. 

Man.  Why  then,  my  lord,  since  you  oblige  mc 
to  proceed — if  that  were  my  case — I  believe  1 
should  certainly  sleep  in  another  house. 

Ladi/  Grace.  How  do  you  mean  .'' 

][Iaii.  Only  a  compliment,  madam; 

Ladi/  Grace.  A  com])liment ! 

Alan.  Yes,  madam,  in  rather  turning  myself 
out  of  doors  than  lier. 

Ladi/  Grace.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be 
going  too  far  ^ 

]\hui.  I  don't  know  but  it  might,  madam ;  for,  in 
strirt  justit  e,  I  think  she  ought  rather  to  go  than  I. 

Ladi/  Grace.  This  is  new  doctrine,  Mr  Manly. 

Alan.  As  old,  madam,  as  love,  honour,  and 
obey.  V\  hen  a  woman  will  stop  at  nothing  that's 
wroniT,  \^  hv  sliould  a  man  balance  any  thing  that's 
right? 

Ladi/  Grace.  Bless  me  !  but  this  is  fomenting 
things — 

Man.  Fomentations,  madam,  are  sometimes 
necessary  to  dispel   tumours  :    though  I  do  not 

directly  ad\ise  my  lord   to  this This  is  only 

what,  upon  the  same  provocation,  I  would  do 
myself. 

Lady  Grace.  Ay,  ay,  you  would  do  !  r)aclielors 
wives,  indeed,  are  finely  governed. 

Alan.  If  the  married  men's  were  as  well — I 
am  apt  to  think  we  should  not  see  so  many  mu- 
tual plagues  takint:  the  air  in  separate  coaches. 

Lddi/  Grace.  \\'ell,  but  sup})ose  it  your  own 
case;  would  vou  part  with  your  wife,  because  she 
now  and  then  stays  out  in  the  best  company  ? 

Lord  Toun.  Well  said,  lady  Grace!  Come, 
stand  up  for  the  privilege  of  your  sex.  This  is 
like  to  be  a  warm  debate.     I  shall  edity. 

Alan.  Madam,  I  think  a  wife,  after  midnight, 
has  no  occasion  to  be  in  lictter  company  than 
Iter  husband's  ;  and  that  fie(]ueiit  uiiieasoiiahle 
hours  make  the  best  company — the  worst  slie  can 
fall  into. 

JMdi/  Grace.  But  if  peo])le  of  condition  arc  to 
keep  conii)any  with  oiu  another,  how  is  it  possible 
to  be  done,  unless  one  conforms  to  their  hours.? 

Alan.  I  can't  find  that  any  woman's  good  l)rced- 
ing  obliges  her  to  conform  to  other  pcfiple's  vices. 

Lord  Tonn.  I  doubt,  child,  here  we  are  got  a 
little  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  (|U(stion. 

Ladu  Giuce.  Why  so,  my  lord  ?  I  can't  think 
the  case  so  bad  as  Mr  Manly  states  it — People 
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of  quality  are  not  tied  do«n  to  the  rules  of  those 
who  have  their  fortunes  to  make. 

Man.  No  people,  madam,  are  above  being  tied 
down  to  some  rules,  that  have  fortunes  to  lose. 

Lad)/  Grace.  Pooli !  I'm  sure,  if  you  were  to 
take  my  side  of  the  argument,  you  would  be  able 
to  say  something  more  for  it. 

Lord  Tuun.  Well,  what  say  you  to  that,  Man- 

^y-  \         . 

Man.  ^Vhy,  troth,  my  lord,  I  have  something 
to  say. 

Lady  Grace.  Ay !  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear,  now. 

Lord  Town.  Out  with  it. 

Man.  Then,  in  one  word,  this,  my  lord,  T  have 
often  thought,  that  the  misconduct  of  my  lady 
lias,  in  a  grt;at  measure,  been  owing  to  your  lord- 
ship's treatment  of  her. 

Lady  Grace.  Bless  me  ! 

Lord  Town.  My  treatment ! 

Man.  Ay,  my  lord;  you  so  idolized  her  before 
marriage,  that  you  even  indulged  Iier  hke  a  mis- 
tress after  it :  in  short,  you  contnuied  the  lo\er, 
Avhen  you  siiould  have  taken  up  the  husband. 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  frightful !  this  is  worse  than 
t'other ;  can  a  husband  love  a  wife  too  well  ? 

Man.  As  easy,  madam,  as  a  wde  may  love  her 
husband  too  little. 

Lord  Town.  So;  you  two  are  never  like  to 
agree,  I  find. 

Lady  Grace.  Don't  be  positive,  brother 1 

am  afraid  we  are  both  of  a  mind  already.  \^Aside.^ 
And  do  you,  at  this  rate,  ever  hope  to  be  married, 
Mr  Maiily  ? 

Man.  Never,  madam,  till  I  can  meet  with  a 
woman  that  likes  my  doctrine. 

Lady  Grace.  'Tis  pity  but  your  mistress  should 
hear  it. 

Man.  Pity  me,  madam,  when  I  marry  tlie  wo- 
man that  won't  hear  it. 

Lady  Grace.  I  think,  at  least,  he  can't  say 
that's  me.  \^Aside. 

Man.  And  so,  my  lord,  by  giving  her  more 
power  than  was  needful,  she  lias  none  where  she 
wants  it ;  having  such  entire  possession  of  you, 
she  is  not  mistress  of  herself.  And,  mercy  on 
us  !  how  many  fine  women's  heads  have  been 
turned  upon  the  same  occasion  ! 

Lord  Town.  Oh,  Manly,  'tis  too  true  !  there's 
the  source  of  my  disquiet;  she  knows,  and  has 
abused  her  power ;  nay,  1  am  still  so  weak,  (with 
shame  I  speak  it)  'tis  not  an  hour  ago,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  my  impatience — I  gave  her  another 
bill  for  five  hundred  to  throw  away. 

Man.  Well,  my  lord,  to  let  you  see  I  am  some- 
times upon  the  side  of  good  nature,  I  won't  abso- 
lutely blame  you ;  for  the  greater  your  indulgence, 
the  more  you  have  to  reproach  her  with. 

Lady  Grace.  Ay,  Mr  Manly,  licrc;  now,  I  be- 
gin to  c<jme  in  with  you.  Who  knows,  my  lord, 
bui  you  may  have  a  good  account  of  your  kind- 
ness ? 


Man.  That,  I  am  afraid,  we  had  best  not  de- 
pend upon.  But,  since  you  have  had  so  much 
patience,  my  lord,  even  go  on  with  it  a  day  or 
two  more ;  and,  upon  her  ladyship's  next  sallv,  be 
a  little  rounder  in  your  expostulations;  if  that 
don't  work drop  her  some  cool  hints  of  a  de- 
termined reformation,  and  leave  her — to  break- 
fast upon  them. 

Lord  Town.  You  are  perfectly  right.  Howva- 
lual>le  is  a  friend,  in  our  anxiety  ! 

Man.  Therefore,  to  divert  that,  my  lord,  I  beg, 
for  the  present,  we  may  call  another  cause. 

Lady  Grace.  Ay,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us 
have  done  with  this. 

Lord  Town.  With  all  my  heart. 

Ladi/  Grace.  Have  you  no  news  abroad,  Mr 
Manl/? 

Man.  A  propos — I  have  some,  madam ;  and  I 
believe,  mv  lord,  as  extraordinary  in  its  kind — 

Lord  Town.  Pray,  let  us  have  it. 

Ma7i  Do  you  know  that  your  country-neigh- 
bour, and  my  wise  kinsman,  sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head,  is  coming  to  town  with  his  whole  family  r 

Lord  Town.  The  fool !  What  can  be  liis  busi- 
ness here  ? 

Man.  Oh  !  of  the  last  importance,  I'll  assure 
you No  less  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Lord  Town.  Explain. 

Man.  He  has  carried  his  election — against  sir 
John  Worthland. 

Lord  Town.  The  deuce  !  What !  for — for — 

Man.  The  famous  borough  of  Guzzledown. 

Lord  Town.  A  proper  representative,  indeed  ! 

Lady  Grace.  Pray,  Mr  Manly,  don't  I  know 
him } 

Man.  You  have  dined  with  him,  madam,  when 
I  was  last  down  with  mv  lord,  at  Bellmont. 

Lady  Grace.  Was  not  that  he  that  got  a  little 
merry  before  dinner,  and  overset  the  tea-table  in 
making  his  compliments  to  my  lady  .'' 

Man.  The  same. 

X«(/(/  Gi-ace.  Pray,  what  are  his  circumstan- 
ces ?  I  know  but  very  little  of  him. 

Man.  Then  he  is  worth  your  knowing,  I  can 
tell  you,  madam.  His  estate,  if  clear,  I  believe, 
might  be  a  good  two  thousand  pounds  a-ycar ; 
though  as  it  was  left  him,  saddled  with  two  join- 
tures, and  two  weighty  mortgages  upon  it,  there 
is  no  saying  what  it  is — But  that  he  might  be  sure 
never  to  mend  it,  he  nr.u-ricd  a  profuse  young 
hussy,  for  love,  without  a  penny  of  money.  Thus, 
having,  like  his  bra\e  ancestors,  provided  iieirs 
for  the  family  (for  his  dove  breeds  like  a  tame 
pigeon),  he  now  iinds  children  and  interest-mo- 
ney making  such  a  bawling  aliout  his  cars,  that, 
at  last,  he  has  taken  the  friendly  advice  of  his 
kinsman,  the  good  lord  Danclecourt,  to  run  his 
estate  two  thousand  pounds  more  in  debt,  to  put 
the  whole  management  of  what  is  left  into  Paul 
I'illage's  hands,  that  he  may  be  at  leisure  him- 
self to  retrieve  his  alVairs,  by  being  a  parliament 
man. 
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Lord  Town.  A  most  admirable  scheme,  in- 
deed ! 

Midi.  And,  with  this  prohfic  prospect,  he  is 
now  upon  his  journcv  to  London 

Lord  Town.  What  can  it  end  in  ? 

Man.  Pooh  !  A  journey  into  the  country 
again. 

Lord  Town.  Do  you  think  he'll  stir,  till  his 
7uoiiev  is  gone;  or,  at  least,  till  the  session  is 
over  ? 

Man.  If  my  intelligence  is  right,  my  lord,  he 
•won't  sit  long  enough  to  give  his  vote  tor  a  turn- 
pike. 

Lard  Town.  How  so  ? 

Man.  Oh,  a  bitter  business ;  he  had  scarce  a 
vote  in  the  whole  town,  beside  the  returning  of- 
ficer. Sir  John  will  certainly  have  it  at  the  bar 
of  the  house,  and  send  him  about  his  bubiness 
again. 

Lord  Town.  Then  he  has  made  a  fine  business 
of  it,  indeed. 

Man.  Which,  as  far  as  my  little  interest  will 
go,  shall  be  done  in  as  few  days  as  possible. 

Ladij  Grace.  But  why  would  you  ruin  the  poor 
gentleman's  fortune,  Mr  Manly  ? 

Man.  No,  madam  ;  I  would  only  spoil  his  pro- 
ject, to  save  his  fortune. 

Ladi/  Grace.  How  are  you  concerned  enough 
to  do  either  ? 

Man.  W'hy,  I  have  some  obligations  to  the  fa- 
mily, madam :  I  enjoy,  at  this  time,  a  pretty 
tstatc,  which  sir  Francis  was  heir-at-law  to : 
but,  by  his  being  a  booby,  the  last  will  of  an  ob- 
stinate old  uncle  gave  it  to  me. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Srr.  [To  Mani.y.] — Sir,  here  is  one  of  your 
servants  from  your  house,  desires  to  speak  with 
you. 

UTan.  Will  vou  give  him  leave  to  come  in,  my 
lord  ? 

Lord  Town.  Sir,  the  ceremony's  of  your  own 
making. 

'  Enter  M.\xly's  Servant. 

Man.  Well,  James,  what's  the  matter  ? 

James.  Sir,  here  is  .lohii  Moody  just  come  to 
town  :  he  says  sir  Francis,  and  all  the  family, 
vill  be  here  to-night,  and  is  in  a  great  hurry  to 
speak  with  you. 

Man.  Where  is  lie  ? 

Jaynes.  At  our  house,  sir;  he  has  been  gajjing 
and  stumping  about  the  streets  in  his  dirty  boots, 
and  asking  every  one  he  meets,  if  they  can  tell 
him  where  he  may  have  a  good  lodging  for  a  par- 
liament man,  till  he  can  hire  a  handsome  house, 
lit  for  all  his  faniily,  for  the  winter. 

Man.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  I  must  wait  upon 
Mr  .Moody. 

Lord  Town.  IVitlce,  let  us  have  him  here;  he 
uill  divert  us. 

Man.  Oh,  my  lord,  he's  s'lch  a  cub  !   Not  but 


he's  so  near  common  sense,  that  he  passes  for  a 
wit  in  the  family. 

Lad'/  Grace.  I  beg,  of  all  things,  we  may  have 
him  :  I  am  in  love  with  nature,  let  her  dress  be 
never  so  homely. 

Man.  Then  desire  him  to  come  hither,  James. 

[Exit  James. 

Lady  Grace.  Pray,  what  may  be  Mr  Moody's 
post  ? 

J\Ian.  Oh!  his  maitre  d'hotel,  his  butler,  his 
builitl',  his  hind,  his  huntsman,  mid  sometimes — 
his  companion. 

Lord  Town.  It  runs  in  my  head,  that  the  mo- 
ment this  knight  has  set  him  down  in  the  house, 
he  will  get  up,  to  give  them  the  earliest  proof  of 
what  importance  he  is  to  the  public,  in  Iris  owi» 
country. 

Man.  Yes  ;  and,  when  they  have  heard  him-, 
he  will  find,  that  his  utmost  imjKirfance  stands 
valued  at sometimes  being  invited  to  dinner. 

Ladi/  Grace.  And  her  ladyship,  I  suppose, 
will  make  as  considerable  a  figure  in  her  sphere, 
too.? 

Man.  That  you  may  depend  upon  :  for  (if  I 
don't  mistake)  she  has  ten  times  more  of  the  jade 
in  her,  than  she  yet  knows  of;  and  she  will  so 
improve  in  this  rich  soil  in  a  month,  that  she  will 
visit  all  the  ladies  that  will  let  her  into  their 
houses ;  and  run  in  debt  to  all  the  shop-keepers 
that  will  let  her  into  their  books  :  in  short,  be- 
fore her  important  spouse  has  made  five  pounds 
by  his  eloquence  at  Westminster,  she  will  have 
lost  five  hundred  at  dice  and  quadrille,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St  James's. 

Lord  Town.  So  that,  by  that  time  he  is  de- 
clared unduly  elected,  a  swarm  of  duns  will  be 
ready  for  their  money ;  and  his  woi-ship— will  be 
ready  for  a  gaol. 

Man.  Yes,  yes;  that,  I  reckon,  will  close  the 

account  of  this  hopeful  journey  to  London 

But  see,  here  comes  the  fore-horse  of  the  team. 

Enter  Jous  Moody. 

Oh,  honest  John  ! 

J.  Moodi/.  Ad's  waunds  and  lieart,  Measter 
Manly !    I'm  glad    I   ha'  fun  ye.     Lawd,   lawd, 

give  me  a  buss  !  N\  hy,  that's  friendly,   naw. 

Flesh  !  I  thought  we  would  ne\er  ha'  got  hither. 
Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  IMeaster  ? — Good  lack  ! 
I  beg  pardon  for  my  bawldness — I  did  not  see 
'at  his  honour  was  here. 

Lord  Town.  Mr  Moody,  your  servant :  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  in  London :  I  hope  all  the  good 
family  is  well. 

J.  Moodij.  Thanks  be  praised,  your  honour, 
they  arc  all  in  pretty  good  heart;  tho'f  we  have 
had  a  power  of  crosses  upo'  the  road. 

Lad II  Gnicc.  I  hope  my  lady  has  had  no  hurt, 
Mr  M<)ody  ? 

J.  Moodi/.  Noa,  and  please  your  ladyship,  she 
was  never  in  better  humour :  tlicre's  money 
enough  stirring  now. 
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Man.  W'lat  lias  been  tlie  matter,  John  ? 
J.  Mom/t/.  Why,  we  cauie  up  in  such  a  hurry, 
you  muii  think,  that  our  tackle  was  not  so  tight 
as  it  should  be. 

Alan.  Conic,  tell  us  all Pray,  how  do  they 

travel  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  i'  the  awlrl  coach,  menster; 
and,  'cause  my  lady  loves  to  do  things  handsome, 
to  be  sure,  she  would  have  a  couple  of  cart-hor- 
ses clapt  to  the  four  old  geldings,  that  neighbours 
might  see  she  went  up  to  London  in  her  coach 
and  six  ;  and  so  Giles  Jouller,  the  ploughman, 
rides  postillion. 

Alan.  Very  well !  the  journey  sets  out  as  it 
should  do. — [Aside.] — What,  do  they  bring  all 
the  children  with  them,  too  ? 

J.  Aloodi/.  Noa,  noa  ;  only  the  younk  'squoire 
and  Miss  jenny.  The  other  foive  are  all  out  at 
board,  at  half-a-cro\vn  a-head  a-week,  with  John 
Growse,  at  Smoke-dunghill  farm. 

Man.  Good  again  !    a  right  English  academy 
for  young  children  ! 
J.  Aloodj/.  Anan,  sir .? 

[Not  understanding  him. 
Ladif  Grace,  Poor  souls  !    What  will  become 
•f  them } 

J.  Aloodif.  Nay,  nay ;  for  that  matter,  madam, 
they  are  in  very  good  hands  :  Joan  loves  'um  as 
tho'f  they  were  all  her  own  :  for  she  was  wet- 
nurse  to  every  mother's  babe  of  'um — Ay,  ay; 
they'll  ne'er  want  for  a  belly-fnil  there  ! 
Lady  Grace.  What  simplicity  ! 
Alan.  The  Lud  'a  mercy  upon  all  good  folks  ! 
What  work  will  these  people  make  ! 

[Holding  up  his  hands. 
Lord  Town.    And  when  do  you  expect  them 
here,  .lohn  .-' 

J.  Aloody.  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to  ha'  come 
yesterday,  an'  it  had  no'  been  that  th'  awld  Wea- 
zlebelly  horse  tired  :  and  then  we  were  so  cruel- 
ly loaden,  that  the  two  fore-wheels  came  crash 
down  at  once,  in  Waggon-rut-lane,  and  there  we 
lost  four  horses  'fore  we  could  set  things  to  right 
again. 

Man.  So,  they  bring  all  the  baggage  with  the 
coach,  then  ? 

J.  Moody.    Ay,   ay ;    and   good   store   on    it 

there  is Why,  my  lady's  geer  alone  were  as 

much  as  filled  four  portinantel  trunks,  beside  the 
great  deal  box  that  heavy  Ralph  and  the  monkey 
sit  upon  behind. 
Lord  Town.    ") 
Lady  Grace.    >  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 
Alan.  > 

Lady  Grace.  Well,  Mr  Moody,  and  pray  how 
many  are  they  witiiin  the  coach  ? 

J.  Aloodi/.  VVhy,  there's  my  lady,  and  his  wor- 
ship; and  the  younk  'squoiic,  and  i\Ii>s  .(tnny, 
and  the  fat  lap-dog,   and   my   lady's   maid,    Mrs 

Handy,  and   Doll  Tripe,  the  cook,  that's  all 

Only  Doll  puked  a  httle  with  riding  baikward; 
Vol.  II. 


so,  they  hoisted  her  into  the  coach-box,  and  then 
her  stomach  was  easy. 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  I  see  them  !  I  see  them  go 
by  me.     Ha,  ha  !  [Laughing. 

J.  JMoody.  Then  you  mnn  think,  measter, 
there  was  some  stowage  for  the  bellv,  as  well  as 
the  back,  um  ;  children  are  apt  to  be  famislied 
upon  the  road  ;  so  we  had  such  cargoes  of  plum- 
cake,  and  baskets  of  tongues,  and  biscuits,  and 

cheese,  and  cold  boiled   beef And,   then,  in 

case  of  sickness,  bottles  of  cherry-brandv,  plague 
water,  sack,  tent,  and  strong  beer  so  plenty,  as 
made  the  awld  coach  crack  again.  Mercy  upon 
them  !  and  send  them  all  well  to  town,  I  say  ! 

Alan.  Aye,  and  well  out  of  it  again,  John. 

J.  Aloody.  Ods  bud,  measter  !  you're  a  wise 
man ;  and  for  that  matter,  so  am  I — NVhoam's 
whoam,  1  say :  I  am  sure  we  ha'  got  but  little 
good  e'er  sin'  we  turned  our  backs  on't.  No- 
thing but  mischiff!  Some  devil's  trick  or  other 
plagued  us  all  aw  the  day  lang.  Crack,  goes  one 
thing !  bawnce,  goes  another  !  Woa  !  says  Ro- 
ger— Then,  sowse  !  we  are  all  set  fast  in  a  slough. 
Whaw,  cries  miss  !  Scream,  go  tlie  maids  !  and 
bawl,  just  as  thof  they  were  stuck.  And  so, 
mercy  on  us  !  this  was  the  trade  from  morning 
to  night.  But  my  lady  was  in  such  a  murrain 
haste  to  be  here,  that  set  out  she  would,  thof  I 
told  her  it  was  Childermas  day. 

Alan.  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John 

J.  /I  loody.  Ay,  measter  !  I  ha'  seen  a  little  of 

them  :  and   I  find,  that  the  best when  she's 

mended,  won't  ha'  much  gocdness  to  spare. 

Lord  Town.  Well  said,  Joim  !  Ha,  ha  ! 

Alan.  1  hope,  at  least,  you  and  your  good  wo- 
man agree  still.'' 

J.  Aloody.  Ay,  ay  ;  much  of  a  muchness. 

Briflget  sticks  to  me  :  though,  as  for  iier  good- 
ness  why,  she  was  coming  to  London,  too — 

Bnt  liauld  a  bit !  Noa,  noa,  says  I;  there  may 
be  mischief  enough  done  without  you. 

Man.  VVhy  that  was  bravely  spoken,  John, 
and  like  a  man. 

J.  Aloody.  Ah,  vveast  heart !  were  measter  but 

hawf  the  mon  that  I  am Ods  wookers  !  thof 

he'll  speak  slautly,  too,  sometimes — But  then  he 
canno'  hawid  it no,  he  canno'  hawld  it. 

Lord  Town,    'i 

T^ady  Grace.  >  Ha,  ha,  lia  ! 

Ahrn.  J 

J.  Aloody.  Ods  flesh !  but  I  mun  hie  me 
whoam ;  the  coach  will  be  coming  every  hour  naw 
— but  measter  chai'ged  me  to  find  your  worship 
out;  for  he  has  hugey  business  with  you:  and 
will  certainly  wait  upon  you  by  that  time  he  can 
put  on  a  clean  neck-cloth. 

Alan.  Oh,  .Fohn  !  I'll  wait  upon  him. 

J.  Aloody.  Why  you  wonno'  be  so  kind,  wuU 
ye  } 

Alan.  If  you'll  tell  me  where  you  lodge. 

/,  Aloody.    Just  i'  the  street  next    to  where 

4N 
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Your  worsliip  dwells,   at  the  sii]!;n  of  tlic  polden 
ball — It's  sjold  all  over;  where  they  sell  ribhoii^. 
and  flappits,  and  other  sort  of  geor  for  gcntlewo- 
.  men. 

Alat}.  A  milliner's  ! 

J.  Aloodi/.  Ay,  ay,  one  Mrs  Motherly. 


Waiinds,   she  has  a  couple  of  clever  girls  there, 
stitchin<:  i'  the  fore-room. 

Alan.  Yes,  ves,  she's  a  woman  of  good  busi- 
ness, no  doubt  on't Who  recommended   lluit 

house  to  you,  John  ? 

J.  Moodi/.  The  greatest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  sure;  for,  as  I  was  gapintr'  about  tlic 
streets,  who  should  look  out  of  rhc  window  there, 
but  the  tine  gentleman  that  was  always  riding  by 
our  coach  side  at  York  rates Count Bas- 
set ;  ay,  that's  he. 

Mail.  Basset !  Oh,  I  remember !  I  know  liim 
by  sight. 

J.  Moodi/.  Well,  to  be  sure,  as  civil  a  gentle- 
man to  see  to 

JMtni.  As  any  sharper  in  town.  [jlsside. 

J.  Moody.  At  York,  he  used  to  breakfast  with 
my  ladv  every  morning. 

Alan.  Yes,  ves ;  and  I  suppose  her  ladyship 
will  return  his  compliment  here  in  town. 

\_Aside. 

J.  Moody.  Well,  measter 

Lord  Town.  My  service  to  sir  Francis,  and 
my  lady,  .lohn. 

Ladi/  Grace.  And  mine,  pray,  ]\Ir  Moodv. 

J.   Moody.    Aye,  your  honours ; they'll  be 

proud  on't,  I  dare  say. 

Man.  I'll  bring  my  compliments  myself:  so, 
honest  John 

J.  Moody.  Dear  Measter  Manly  !  the  good- 
ness of  goodness  bless  and  preserve  you  ! 

[Exit  J.  Moody. 

Lord  Town.  What  a  natural  creature  'tis  ! 

Lady  Grace.  Well,  I  can't  but  think  John,  in 
a  wet  afternoon  in  the  country,  must  be  very 
good  company. 


Lord  Torcn.  Oh,  the  tramontane  !  If  this  were 
known  at  half  the  quadrille  tallies  in  town,  they 
would  lay  down  their  ("uds  to  lausih  at  you. 

L(tdy  Graff.  And  the  imnute  tlie.y  took  them 
up  again,  they  would  do  the  same  at  the  losers — 
Hut  to  let  you  see,  that  1  think  good  company 
iHLiy  soni(;times  want  cards  to  keep  them  toge- 
ther;  what  think  you,  if  we  three  sat  soberly 
down  to  kill  an  hour  at  ombre? 

j\fan.  I  shall  be  too  hard  for  you,  madam. 

Lad  1/  Grace.  No  matter;  I  shall  have  as 
much  advantage  of  my  lord,  as  you  have  of  me. 

Lord  Toivn.  Say  you  so,  madam  ?  have  at  you, 
then.     Here  !  get  the  ombre  table,  and  cards. 

[Exit  Lord  'I'ownly. 

Lady  Grace.  Come,  IMr  INIanly 1  know 

you  don't  forgive  me  now. 

j\Ian.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  forgive 
your  thinking  so,  madam.  WJiere  do  you  ima- 
gine I  cotdd  pass  my  time  so  agreeably? 

iMdy  Grace.  I'm  sorry  my  lord  is  not  here,  to 
take  iiis  share  of  the  compliment — But  he'll 
wonder  what's  become  of  us. 

J\Ian.   I'll  follow  in  a  moment,  madiim — 

[Exit  Lady  Grace. 
It  must  be  so — She  sees  I  love  her — }'et  with 
what  unolVending  decency  she  avoids  an  explana- 
tion? Ilow^  amiable  is  e\  ery  hour  of  her  con- 
duct !  What  a  vile  opinion  have  I  had  of  the 
whole  sex,  for  these  ten  years  past,  whicli  this 
sensible  creature  has  recovered  in  less  than  one  ! 
Such  a  companion,  sure,  might  compensate  all 
the  irksome  disappointments  that  pride,  fully, 
and  falsehood,  ever  gave  me  ! 

Could  women  regulate,  like  her,  their  lives, 
What  halcyon  days  were  in  the  ^ift  of  wives  ! 
\ii\n  rovers,  then,  might  envy  what  they  hate ; 
And  only  fools  would  mock  the  married  state. 

[Exit. 


ACT    H. 


SCENE  I.— Mrs  MoTnrntY's  fiouse. 

Enter  CotxT  Basset  andMns  Motiieiu.y. 

Coant  Baa.  I  tf.i.l  you  there  is  nrjt  such  a  fa- 
mily in  England  tor  you.  Do  you  think  I  would 
have  gone  out  of  your  lodginjzs  for  any  body  that 
was  not  sure  to  make  you  easy  for  the  winter? 

Moth.  Nay,  I  see  nothing  against  it,  sir, — 
but  the  gentleman's  being  a  parliament-man ; 
and  when  people  may,  as  it  were,  think  one  im- 
pertinent, or  be  out  of  himiour,  you  know,  when 
a  bodv  comes  to  ask  for  one's  own 

Coant  Ban.  I'shaw  !  I'rithee  never  trouble 
thy  head :  his  pay  is  as  good  as  the  bank — Whv, 
he  has  above  two  thousand  a-year. 

Mot/i.  Alas-a-day,  that's  nothing !  your  peo- 


ple of  ten  tliousand  a-ycar  have  ten  thousand 
thin<;s  to  do  with  it. 

Coant  Bas.  Nay,  if  you  are  afraid  of  being 
out  of  your  money,  wdiat  do  you  think  of  going  a 
little  with  me,  Mrs  iNIotherly  ? 

Moth.  As  how  ? 

Coant  Bas.  Why,  1  have  a  game  in  my  hand, 
in  which,  if  you'll  croup  me,  that  is,  help  me  to 
play  it,  you  shall  go  live  hundred  to  nothing. 

i\lotti.  Say  you  so?  Why,  then,  I  go,  sir — and 
now,  pray  let's  see  your  game. 

Count  Bas.  I^oli  you,  in  one  word,  my  cards 

lie  thus \\  hen  1  was  down  this  snnnuer  at 

York,  1  happened  to  lodge  in  the  same  house 
with  this  knight's  lady,  ft: at'?  now  coming  !♦ 
lodiie  with  you. 
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Moth.  Did  you  so,  sir? 

Count  Bas.  And  sometimes  had  iho  lionour  to 
breakfast,  and  pass  an  idle  hour  with  licr 

Moth.  Very  sood  ;  and  here,  I  suppose,  you 
would  have  tlie  impudence  to  sup  and  be  busy 
with  her. 

Count  Bas.  Pshaw  !  prithee,  hear  me. 

Moth.  Is  this  vour  game  ?  I  would  not  give 
sixpence  for  it.     What  !  you  have  a  passion  for 

her  pin-money No,  no;   country  ladies    are 

not  so  flush  of  it ! 

Count  B(ts.  Nay,  if  you  won't  have  patience — 

Moth.  One  had  need  to  have  a  good  deal,  I 
am  sure,  to  hear  you  talk  at  this  rate.  Is  this 
your  way  of  making  my  poor  niece,  Myrtilla, 
easy .' 

Count  Bas.  Death  !  I  shall  do  it  still,  if  the 
woman  will  but  let  me  speak 

Moth.  Had  you  not  a  letter  from  her  this 
morninii;  ? 

Count  Bas.  I  have  it  here  in  my  pocket — this 
;s  it.  [SAett'.<  it,  and  puts  it  up  again. 

Moth.  Ay ;  but  I  don't  find  you  have  made 
any  answer  to  it. 

Count  Bas.  How  the  devil  can  I,  If  you  won't 
hear  me  ? 

Moth.  What !  hear  vou  talk  of  anoti)er  woman  ! 

Count  Bas.  Oh,  lud  !  Oh,  lud  !  I  tell  you,  I'll 
make  her  fortune Ounds,  I'll  marry  her  ! 

Moth.  A  likely  matter  !  If  you  would  not  do 
it  when  she  was  a  maid,  your  stomach  is  not  so 
sharp  set  now,  I  presume. 

Count  Bas.  Hey-day  !  why,  your  head  begins 
to  turn,  my  dear  !  The  devil  1  you  did  not  think  I 
proposed  to  marry  lier  myself.? 

Aloth.  If  you  don't,  who  the  devil  do  you 
think  will  marry  her? 

Count  Bas.  Why,  a  fool 

Moth.  Humph  !  there  may  be  sense  in  that — 

Count  Bas.  Very  good — one  for  t'other,  then. 
If  I  can  help  her  to  a  husV)and,  why  should  you 
not  come  into  my  scheme  of  helping  me  to  a  wife? 

Moth.  Your  pardon,  sir.  Ay,  ay;  in  an  ho- 
nourable affair,  you  know  you  may  command  me. 
But,  prav,  where  is  this  blessed  wife  and  husband 
to  be  had  ? 

Count  Bas.  Now,  have  a  little  patience — You 
must  know  then,  that  this  country  knight  and  his 
lady  bring  up  in  the  coach  witli  them  their  eldest 
son  and  a  daughter,  to  teach  them  to  wash  their 
faces,  and  turn  their  toes  out. 

Moth.  (Jood 

Count  Bas.  The  son  is  an  unlicked  whelp, 
about  sixteen,  just  taken  from  school ;  and  b(!gins 
to  hanker  after  every  wench  in  the  family  :  the 
daughter,  nmch  of  the  same  age,  a  pert  forward 
hussy,  who,  having  eight  thousand  pounds  left 
her  by  an  old  doting  grandmother,  seems  to  have 
a  devilish  mind  to  be  doing  in  her  way,  too. 

]\Ioth.  And  your  design  is  to  j)ut  her  into  busi- 
ness for  life  ? 

Count  Bas.  Look  you — in  short,  Mrs  Motherly, 
we  gentlemen,  whose  occasional  chariots  roll  only 


upon  the  four  aces,  are  liable,  sometimes,  you 
know,  to  have  a  wheel  out  of  (jrder;  which,  I 
confess,  is  so  much  my  case  at  present,  that  ray 
dapjile  greys  are  reduced  to  a  pair  of  ambling 
chairmen.  Now,  if,  with  your  assistance,  I  can 
whip  up  this  young  jade  mto  a  hackney-coach,  I 
may  chance,  in  a  day  or  two  after,  to  carry  her, 
in  my  own  chariot,  en  fumille,  to  an  opera.  Now, 
what  do  vou  say  to  me  ? 

j\Ioth.  Why,  I  sliall  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
it.  But  how  will  you  prevent  the  family  smok- 
ing your  design  ? 

Count  Bas.  By  renewing  my  addresses  to  the 
mother. 

Moth.  .A.nd  how  will  the  daughter  like  that, 
think  you  ? 

Count  Bas.  Very  well wliilst  it  covers  her 

own  affair. 

j\Ioth.  That's  true it   must  do but, 

as  you  say,  one  for  t'other,  sir ;  I  stick  to  that — 
if  you  don't  do  my  niece's  business  with  the  son, 
I'll  blow  you  with  the  daughter,  depend  upon't. 

Count  Bas.  Tis  a  bet — pay  as  we  go,  I  tell 
you,  and  the  five  hundred  shall  be  staked  in  a 
third  hand. 

Moth.  That's  honest But  here  comes  my 

niece.     Shall  we  let  her  into  the  secret  ? 

Count  Bus.  Time  enough ;  may  be  I  may 
touch  upon  it. 

Enter  My  m:u.i.x. 

Moth.  So,  niece,  are  all  the  roonw  done  out, 
and  the  beds  sheeted  ? 

][]i/r.  Yes,  madam ;  but  Mr  Moody  tells  us, 
the  lady  always  burns  wax  in  her  own  chamber, 
and  we  have  none  in  the  house. 

Moth.  Odso  !  then  I  must  beg  your  pardon, 
Count;  this  is  a  busy  time,  you  know. 

[Exit  Mrs  Motherly, 

Count  Bas.  Myrtilla,  how  dost  thou  do,  child? 

Mt/r:  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

Count  Bas.  Why,  what  have  you  lost? 

Ml/?:  What  I  shall  never  recover;  and,  what's 
worse,  yon,  that  have  won  it,  don't  seem  to  be 
much  the  better  for  it. 

Count  Bas.  Why,  child,  dost  thou  ever  see  any 
body  ovcrjoved  for  winning  a  deep  stake  six 
moutlis  after  'tis  over? 

Mi/r.  Would  I  had  never  played  for  it ! 

Count  Bas.  Psha !  iiang  these  melancholy 
thoughts  !  Wc  may  be  friends  still. 

Mt/r.  Dull  ones. 

Count  Bas.  Useful  ones,  perhaps — suppose  I 
should  help  thee  to  a  good  husband  ? 

Mt/r.  I  suppose  you'll  think  any  one  good 
enough,  that  will  take  me  off  your  hands. 

Count  Bus.  What  do  you  think  of  the  young 
country  'sipire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that's  com- 
ing to  lodge  here  ? 

Mi/r.  How  should  I  know  what  to  think  of 
him  ? 

Count  Bas.  Nay;  I  only  give  you  the  hint, 
child.     It  may  be  worth  your  while,  at  least,  to 
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look    about   you- 

without  ? 

Enter  Mrs  Motherly,  in  haste. 

Moth.  Sir,  sir!  the  gentleman's  coach  is  at  the 
door;  they  are  all  cotne. 

Count  Bus.  What!  already? 

Moth.  They  are  just  uettinj:  out ! Won't 

you  step  and  lead  in  my  lady?  Do  you  be  in  the 
way,  niece  ;  1  must  run  and  ret  eivc  them. 

[Ji'jvVMRS  Motherly. 

Count  Bas.  And  think  of  what  I  tdld  you. 

[Exit  C0l:^T. 

il/j/r.  Ay,  ay ;  you    have    left    me  enoush  to 

think  of  as  long  as  I  live A  faithless  fellow  ! 

I  am  sure  1  have  been  true  to  him  ;  and  for  that 
only  reason  he  wants  to  be  rid  of  me.  But,  while 
women  are  weak,  men  will  be  rogues;  and,  for  a 
bane  to  both  their  joys  and  ours,  when  our  vanity 
indulges  them  in  such  innocent  favours  as  make 
them  adore  us,  we  can  never  be  well,  till  we 
grant  them  the  very  one  that  puts  an  end  to 
their  devotion — But  here  comes  my  aunt  and  the 
company. 

Mrs    Motherly    retiirns,    sheuing    in   Lady 
Wronguead,  led  by  Count  Basset. 

Moth.  If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  walk  into 
this  parlour,  madam,  only  for  the  present,  till 
your  servants  have  got  all  your  things  in. 

X««/v  Wrong.  Well,  dear  sir,  this  is  so  infinite- 
ly obliging 1  protest  it  gives  me  pain,  though, 

to  turn  you  out  of  your  lodging  thus. 

Count  Baa.  No  trouble  in  the  least,  madam ; 
we  single  fellows  are  soon  moved.  Besides,  Mrs 
IMotherly's  my  old  acquaintance,  and  1  could  not 
be  her  hindrance. 

Moth.  The  Count  is  so  well  bred,  madam,  I 
dare  say  he  would  do  a  great  deal  more  to  ac- 
commodate your  ladvship. 

Lady  Wrong.  Oh,  dear  madam  ! — A  good, 
well-bred  sort  of  a  woman. 

\^Apart  to  the  Col'nt. 

Count  Bas.  Oh  !  madam,  she  is  very  nnich 
among  people  of  quality  :  she  is  seldom  without 
them  in  her  house. 

Ladi/  Wrong.  Are  there  a  good  many  people 
of  quality  in  this  street,  Mrs  Motherly? 

Moth.  Nwv  your  ladyship  is  here,  madam,  I 
don't  believe  ihtic  is  a  hf)use  without  them. 

Ludy  Wrong.  I  am  miglity  glad  of  that ;  for, 
really,  I  think  people  of  quality  should  always 
live  among  one  another. 

Count  Bas.  'lis  what  one  would  choose,  in- 
deed, madam. 

Lady  Wrong.  Bless  me  !  but  where  are  the 
children  all  this  while  ? 

JMoth.  Sir  Francis,  madam,  1  believe,  is  taking 
care  of  them. 

Sir  Fran.  [Within.]  .Tohn  Moody  !  stay  you 
by  the  coach,  and  sec  all  our  things  out — Come, 
diildren. 

Moth.  Here  they  are,  madam. 


[Vanbrugh  Sf 


Enter  Sir   Francis,    Squire  Richard,   and 
Miss  Jenny. 

Sir  Fran.  Weil,  Count,  I  mun  say  it,  this  was 
koynd, indeed. 

Count  Bas.  Sir  Francis,  give  me  leave  to  bid 
you  welcome  to  London. 

Sir  Fran.  P^lia  !  hnw  dost  thou  do,  mon.'' — 
Waunds,  I'm  glad  to  sec  tliee  !  A  good  sort  of 
a  house  this. 

Count  Bas.  Is  not  that  Master  Richard  ? 
Sir  Fran.  Ey,  ey,  that's  young  Ilojjcful — Why 
dost  not  baw,  Dick  ? 

Squire  Rich.  So  I  do,  feytlier. 
Count  Bas.  Sir,  I'm  glad   to  see  you — I  pro- 
test Mrs  Jane  is  grown  so,  I   should  not  have 
known  her. 

Sir  Fran.  Come  forward,  .Tenny. 
Jenny.  Sure,  papa  !  do  you  think  I  don't  kno\T 
how  to  behave  myself? 

Count  Bus.  If  1  have  permission  to  approach 
her.  Sir  Francis. 

Jenny.    Lord,    sir !    I'm    in    such    a    frightful 

pickle —  [Salute. 

Count   Bas.  F'very  dress  tliat's  proper   nmst 

become   you,   madam you   liave  been  a  long 

journey. 

Jenny.  I  hope  you  will  see  me  in  a  better  to- 
morr(;w',  sir. 

[Lady  Wronghead  nhi.ipers  Mrs  Mother- 
ly, pointing  to  Myktilla. 
JMoth.  C)nly  a  niece   of  mine,   madam,  that 
lives   with   n)e :    she  will  be  proud  to  give  your 
ladysliip  any  assistance  in  her  power. 

Lady  ]\  ro)ig.  -A  pretty  sort  of  a  young  woman 

.Fenny,  you  two  must  be  acquainted. 

.Jcnin/.  Oh,  manmia,  I  am  never  strange  in  a 
straiiije  place.  [Salutes  MvariLLA. 

Myr.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  ma- 
dam—  Madam,  your  ladyship's  welcome  to  Lon- 
don. 

Jenny.  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigiously ;  she 
called  me  my  ladyship. 

Squire  Rich.  Pray,  mother,  mayn't  I  be  ac- 
quainted with  her,  too? 

Ladi/  Wrong.  You,  you  clown  !  stay  till  you 
learn  a  little  more  breeding  first. 

Sir  Fran.  Od's  heart,  my  !ady  Wronghead! 
why  do  you  baulk  the  lad  ?  how  should  he  ever 
learn  breeding,  if  he  docs  not  put  himself  for- 
ward ? 

Squire  Rich.  Why,  av,  feyther;  does  mother 
think  'at  I'd  be  uncivil  to  her? 

Mi/r.  Master  has  so  much  good-humour,  ma- 
dam, lie  would  soon  gain  upon  any  bofly. 

[He  A-i.ssf.s-  Mvrtilla. 
Squire  Rich.  Lo'  you   there,   mother ;  an  you 
would   but   be  quiet,  she  and  I  should  do  well 
enoush. 

Laili/  Wrong.  U'hy,  how  now,  sirrah  !  boys 
must  not  h(  so  familiar. 

Squire  Rich.  Why,  an'  I  know  nobody,  how 
the  murrain  mun  I  pass  my  time  here  in  c^  strun^Q 
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place  ?  Naw,  you  and  I,  and  sister,  forsooth, 
sometimes,  in  an  afternoon,  may  play  at  one-and- 
thirty  bone-ace  purely. 

Jennt/.  Speak  for  yourself,  sir;  d'ye  think  I 
play  at  such  clownish  games  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Why,  and  you  woant,  yo'  raa'  let 
it  aloane  ;  then  she  and  I,  mayhap,  will  have  a 
bawt  at  all-fours,  without  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Noa,  noa,  Dick ;  that  won't  do,  nei- 
ther ;  you  man  learn  to  make  one  at  ombre,  here, 
child. 

Mi/r.  If  master  pleases,  I'll  shew  it  him. 

Squire  Rich.  What  !  the  H umber !  Hoy-day  ! 
why,  docs  our  river  run  to  this  tawn,  feyther  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Pooh  J  you  silly  tony  !  ombre  is  a 
gcam  at  cards,  that  the  better  sort  of  people  play 
thi"ee  togetiier  at. 

Squire  Rick.  Nay,  the  moare  the  merrier,  I 
say;  but  sister  is  always  so  cross-grained 

Jenny.  Lord  !  this  boy  is  enough  to  deaf  peo- 
ple— and  one  has   really  been  stufted    up  in  a 

coach  so   long,  that Pray,  madam,  could 

not  I  get  a  little  powder  for  my  hair  ? 

Mi/r.  If  you  please  to  come  along  with  me, 
madam.  [Exeunt  Myrtilla  and  Jenny. 

Squii'C  Rich.  What,  has  sister  taken  her  away, 
naw  !  mess,  I'll  go  and  have  a  little  game  with 
them.  [E.vit  after  them. 

Ladtj  Wrong.  Well,  count,  I  hope  you  won't 
so  far  change  your  lodgings,  but  you  will  come, 
and  be  at  home  here  sometimes  } 

Sir  Fran.  Ay  !  ay  !  pr'ythee  come  and  take  a 
bit  of  mutton  with  us,  naw  and  tan,  when  thou'st 
naught  to  do. 

Count  Bus.  Well,  sir  Francis,  you  shall  find 
I'll  make  but  very  little  ceremony. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay  now,  that's  hearty ! 

Moth.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  refresh 
yourself  with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  your  fatigue  .''  I 
think  I  have  pretty  good. 

Lady  Wrong.  If  you  please,  Mrs  Motherly; 
but  I  believe  we  had  best  have  it  above  stairs. 

Moth.  Very  well,  madam ;  it  shall  be  ready 
immediately.  [Exit  Mrs  Motherly, 

Lady  Wrong.  Won't  you  walk  up,  sir? 

Sir  Fran.  Moody  ! 

Count  Bus.  Shan't  we  stay  for  Sir  Francis,  ma- 
dam ! 

J^ady  Wrong.  Lard  !  don't  mind  him  :  he  will 
come,  if  he  likes  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay  !  ay  !  ne'er  heed  me 1  have 

things  to  look  after. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Wuonghead  and  Count 
Basset. 

Enter  John  Moody. 

J.  Moody.  Did  your  worship  want  muh  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay;  is  the  coach  cleared,  and  all 
our  things  in  ? 

J.  Moody.  Aw  but  a  few  band-boxes,  and  the 

nook  that's  left  o'  the  goose  poy But,  a  plague 

on  him,  th'  monkey  has  gin  us  the  slip,  I  think — 
I  suppose  he's  goun  tu  see  his  relations;  for  here 


looks  to  be  a  power  of  um  in  this  tawn but 

heavy  Ralph  is  skawered  after  him. 

Sir  Fra7i.  Why,  let  him  go  to  the  devil!  no 
matter  an  the  hawnds  had  had  hmi  a  month  agoe. 

but  I  wish  the  coach  and  horses  were  got 

safe  to  the  inn  !  This  is  a  sharp  tawu ;  we  mun 
look  about  us  here,  John ;  therefore,  I  would 
have  you  go  along  with  Roger,  and  see  that  no- 
body runs  away  with  them,  before  they  get  to  the 
stable. 

J.  Moody.  Alas-a-day,  sir,  I  believe  our  awld 
cattle  won't  yeasly  be  run  away  with  to-night — 
but  howsomdever,  we's  take  the  best  care  we  can 
of  um,  poor  sawls. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  well !  make  haste 

[Moody  goes  out,  and  returns. 

J.  Moody.  Ods  flesh  !  here's  measter  Monly 
come  to  wait  upo'  your  worship ! 

Sir  Fran.  Wheare  is  he  ? 

J.  Moody.  Just  coming  in  at  threshould. 

Sir  Fran.  Then  goa  about  your  business. 

[Exit  MOODV, 

Filter  Manly. 

Cousin  Manly  !  Sir,  I  am  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Man,  I  heard  you  were  come,  sir  Francis — 
and 

Sir  Fran.  Odsheart !  this  was  kindly  done  of 
you,  naw. 

Alan.  I  wish  you  may  think  it  so,  cousin  !  for 
I  confess,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  seen  you  in  any  other  place. 

Sir  Fran.  How  soa,  sir  ? 

Maji.  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake ;  I  am  not 
concerned. 

Sir  Fran.  Look  you,  cousin ;  thof  I  know  you 
wish  me  well,  yet  I  don't  question  I  shall  give 
you  such  weighty  reasons  for  what  I  have  done, 
that  you  will  say,  sir,  this  is  the  wisest  journey 
that  ever  I  made  in  my  life. 

Man.  1  think  it  ought  to  be,  cousin  ;  for  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  it  the  most  expensive  one 

your  election  did  not  cost  you  a  trifle,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay  !  it's  true  !  That — that  did 
lick  a  little ;  but  if  a  man's  wise,  (and  I  han't 
fawnd  yet  that  I'm  a  fool)  there  are  ways,  cou- 
sin, to  lick  one's  self  whole  again. 

Man.  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret 

Sir  Fran.  Don't  you  be  fearful,  cousin — you'll 
find  that  I  know  something. 

Man.  If  it  be  any  thing  for  your  good,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  it,  too. 

Sir  Fran.  In  short,  then,  I  have  a  friend  in  a 
corner,  that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what's  what, 
at  Westminster that's  one  thing, 

Man.  Very  well !  but  what  good  is  that  to  do 
you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why  not  to  me,  as  much  as  it  does 
other  folks  ? 

ilia?;.  Other  people,  I  doubt,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  diftVrcnt  qiialifirations. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay  !  there's  it,  naw  !    yoa'li 
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say  that  I  liave  lived  all  my  days  i'  tlie  country 

what   then  ? — I'm  o'  the  quorum 1   have 

been  at  sessions,  and  I  have  made  spieches  there  ! 

ay,  and  at  vestry,  too and  mayhap    they 

may  find   liere, that   I    liavo    broujiht    my 

tongue  up  to  town  with  me  !  D'ye  take  nie  naw  ? 

Mail.  If  I  take  your  case  riitht,  cousin,  I  am 
afraid  the  first  occasion  you  will  have  for  your 
eloquence  here,  will  be,  to  shew  tliat  you  have 
any  rii;ht  to  make  use  of  it  at  all. 

Sir  Fran,  lluvv  d'ye  mean  ? 

21(111.  I'hat  Sir  John  Worthland  has  lodged  a 
petition  atrainst  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Petition  !  why,  aye  !  there  let  it  lie — 
■we'll  tiiid  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  I  warrant  you  ! 

Why,  you   forget,  cousin,   sir  John's  o'  the 

WTuno  side,  mon  ? 

j\hin.  I  doubt,  sir  Francis,  tliat  will  do  you 
but  little  service;  for,  in  cases  very  notorious, 
whicii  I  take  yours  to  he,  there  is  such  a  thinir  as 
a  short  day,  and  dispatcliing  them  immediately. 

Sir  Fran.  ^\  ith  all  my  heart !  the  sooner  I 
send  him  home  as^ain,  the  better. 

Man.  And  this  is  the  sciieme  you  have  laid 
down,  to  repair  your  fortune  I 

Sir  Fran.  In  one  word,  cousin,  I  think  it  mv 
duty.  The  Wrouj^heads  have  been  a  considerable 
family  ever  since  Enirland  was  Euiiland  :  and, 
since  the  world  knows  I  have  talents  wherewith- 
al, they  shan't  say  it's  my  fault,  if  I  dan't  make 
as  good  a  figure  as  any  that  ever  were  at  the  head 
on't. 

Alan.  Nay,  this  project,  as  you  Iiave  laid  it, 
will  come  up  to  any  thins;  your  ancestors  have 
done  these  live  hundred  years. 

Sir  Fran.  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it:  may- 
hap, I  havn't  told  you  all,  neither 

Man.  You  astonish  me  !  Wiiat !  And  is  it  full 
as  practicable  as  what  you  liave  told  me  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,   thof  I  say  it every  whit, 

cousin.     You'll  tind  that  I  have  more  irons  i'  the 
jfire  than  one  ;  I  doan't  come  of  a  fool's  errand  I 

Man.  Wry  well. 

Sir  Fran.  In  a  word,  my  wife  has  <rot  a  friend 
at  court,  as  well  as  myself,  and  her  dowghtcr 
Jenny  is  naw  pretty  well  grown  up 

Man.  [Aside.] — And  what,  in  the  devil's  name, 
would  he  do  with  the  dowdy? 

Sir  Fran.  Naw,  if  I  doan't  lay  in  for  a  husband 
for  her,  mayhap,  i'  this  tawn,  she  may  be  looking 
out  for  herself 

Man.  i\'ot  unlikely. 

Sir  Fran.  Tiierel'ore,  I  have  some  thouglits  of 
getting  her  to  be  maid  of  honour. 

Man.  [Aside] — (Jh  !  he  has  taken  my  breath 
away;  but  I  must  hear  him  out — Pray,  sir  Fran- 
cis, do  you  think  her  education  has  yet  qualified 
lier  for  a  court .' 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  the  girl  is  a  little  too  mettle- 
some, it's  true  ;  but  she  has  tongue  enough  :  she 
woan't  be  dasht :  then  she  shall  learn  to  daunce 
forthwith,  antl  that  will  soon  teach  her  how  to 
■stund  still,  you  know. 


Man.  Very  well ;  but  when  she  is  thus  ac- 
complished, you  must  still  wait  for  a  vacancy. 

Sir  Fran.  NVhy,  I  hope  one  has  a  good  chance 
for  that  every  day,  cousin  :  for,  if  I  take  it  right, 
that's  a  post,   that  folks  are  not  more  willing  to 

get  into,  than  they  are  to  get  out  of It's  like 

an  orange-tree,  upem  that  accawnt — It  will  bear 
blossoms,  and  fruit  that's  ready  to  drop,  at  the 
same  time. 

Man.  Well,  sir,  you  best  know  how  to  make 
good  your  pretensions.  But,  pray,  where  is  my 
lady,  and  niy  young  cousin  ?  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  them,  too. 

Sir  Fran.  She  is  but  just  taking  a  dish  of  tea 
with  the  count,  and  my  landlady — I'll  call  her 
dawn. 

j\lan.  No,  no ;  if  she's  engaged,  I  shall  call 
ognin. 

Sir  Fran.  Odsheart !  But  you  mnn  see  her 
naw,  cousin;  what!  The  best  friend  I  have  in 
the  world  !  Here,  sweetheart ! — [To  a  servant 
nif/iimi.] — Prithee,  desire  my  lady  and  the  gen- 
ticnuan  to  come  dawn  a  bit;  tell  her,  here's 
cousin  Manly  come  to  wait  upon  her. 

Alan.  Pray,  sir,  who  may  the  gentleman  be  .^ 

Si)-  Fran.  You  nnm  know  him,  to  be  sure; 
why,  its  Count  Basset. 

Man.  Oh!  !.->  it  he  ?  Your  family  will  be  in- 
iinitelv  happy  in  his  acquaintance. 

iSV;'  Fran.  Troth  !   I  diink  so,  too:  he's  the  ci- 

vilest  man  tiiat  ever  1  knew  in  my  life Why! 

here  he  would  go  out  of  his  own  lodgings,  at  an 

hcjur's  warning,  purely  to  oblige  my  family. 

Was'nt  that  kind,  naw.? 

I\Ta)i.  Extremely  civil — the  family  is  in  admi- 
rable hands  already.  [^hiJe. 

Sir  Fran.  Then  my  lady  likes  him  hugely — 
all  the  time  of  York  races,  she  would  never  be 
without  him. 

Man.  That  was  happy,  indeed  !  And  a  pru- 
dent man,  you  know,  should  always  take  care 
that  his  wife  may  have  innocent  company. 

Sir  Frail.  Why,  ave  !  that's  it!  and  I  think 
there  could  not  be  such  another  ! 

Jllan.  Why,  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  think  not. 

Sir  Fran.  Only  naw  and  tan,  he — he  stonds  a 
Icctle  too  much  upon  ceremony;  that's  his  fault. 

AJan.  Oh,  never  fear!  he'll  mend  that  every 
day — iNIercy  on  us  !  Wliat  a  head  he  has  ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Lad\  WnoxciiFAn,  Coi'nt  Basset,  and 
Mrs  MoTiir.uLV. 

Ladi/  Wrong.  Cousin  Manly,  this  is  infinitely 
obliging  ;  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 

Man.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  madam  :  I 
am  glad  to  sec  your  ladyship  look  so  well,  after 
your  journey. 

],nd^  Witini;.  Why,  really,  coming  to  London 
is  apt  to  put  a  little  more  life  in  one's  looks. 

Man.  Yet  the  way  of  living  here,  is  very  apt 
to  deaden  the  complexion — and,  give  me  leave 
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to  tell  you,  as  a  friend,  madam,  you  are  come  to 
the  worst  place  in  the  world,  for  a  good  woman 
to  grow  better  in. 

Lady  Wrong.  Lord,  cousin  !  How  should  peo- 
ple ever  make  any  figure  in  life,  that  are  always 
moped  up  in  the  country. 

Count  Bas.  Your  ladyship  certainly  takes  the 
thine  in  quite  a  right  light,  madam.  Mr  Manly, 
your  humble  servant — a  hem. 

Man.  Familiar  puppy. — {Aside^ — Sir,  your 
most  obedient — I  must  be  civil  to  the  rascal,  to 
co\'er  my  suspicion  of  him.  \_Aude. 

Count  Bas.  Was  you  at  White's  this  morning, 
sir? 

Man.  Yes,  sir,  I  just  called  in. 

Count  Bas.  Pray — what — was  there  any  thing 
done  there  ? 

Man.  Much  as  usual,  sir ;  the  same  daily  car- 
cases, and  the  same  ci'ows  about  them. 

Count  Bus.  The  Dcmoivre-Baronet  had  a 
bloody  tumble  yesterday. 

Man    I  hope,  sir,  you  had  your  share  of  him. 

Count  Bas.  No,  faith ;  I  came  in  when  it  was 
all  over — I  think  I  just  made  a  couple  of  bets 
with  him,  took  up  a  cool  hundred,  and  so  went  to 
the  King's  Arms. 

Ladf/  Wrong.  What  a  genteel  easy  manner  he 
has !  "  [Aside. 

Man.  A  very  hopeful  acquaintance  I  have 
made  here.  [Aside. 

Enter  Squire  Richard,  zviih  a  wet  broicn  pa- 
per on  his  face. 

Sir  Fran.  How  naw,  Dick  !  what's  the  matter 
with  thy  forehead,  lad  ? 

Squire  Rich.  I  ha'  gotten  a  knock  upon't. 

Ladi/  Wrong.  And  how  did  you  come  by  it, 
you  heedless  creature .'' 

Squire  Hick.  Why,  I  was  but  running  after 
sister,  and  t'other  young  woman,  into  a  little 
room,  just  naw  :  and  so,  with  that,  they  slapped 
the  door  full  in  my  face,  and  gave  me  such  a 
whurr  here — I  thought  they  had  beaten  my  brains 
out;  so,  1  got  a  dab  of  wet  brown  paper  here, 
to  swage  it  a  while. 

Lacli/  Wrong.  They  served  you  right  enough ; 
will  you  never  have  done  with  your  licrse-play  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Pooh,  never  heed  it,  lad;  it  will  be 
well  by  to-morrow — the  boy  has  a  strong  head. 

Man.  Yes,  truly;  his  skull  seems  to  be  of  a 
comfortable  thickness.  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Come,  Dick,  here's  cousin  Manly — 
Sir,  this  is  your  god-son. 

Squire  Ric/i.  Honoured  godfeyther,  I  crave 
leave  to  ask  your  blessing. 

Man.  Thou  hast  it,  child — and,  if  it  will  do 
thee  any  good,  may  it  be,  to  make  thee,  at  least, 
as  wise  a  man  as  thy  father  ! 

Eater  Miss  Jenny. 

Ladt/  Wrong,  Oh,  here's  my  daughter,  too. — 
Miss  Jenny  !  Don't  you  see  your  cousin,  child? 


Mati.  And  as  for  thee,  my  pretty  dear — [Sa- 
lutes her.] — May'st  thou  be,  "at  least,  as  good  a 
woman  as  thy  niotiier  ! 

Jenny.  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome,  sir. 

Man.  Ha,  Miss  Pert !  Xow  that's  a  thought 
that  seems  to  have  been  hatcht  in  the  girl  on  this 
side  Highgate.  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Her  tongue  is  a  little  nimble,  sir. 

Ludi/  Wrong.  That's  only  from  her  country 
education,  sir  Francis.  You  know  she  has  been 
kept  too  long  there — so  I  brought  her  to  London, 
sir,  to  learn  a  little  more  reserve  and  modesty. 

Man.  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  it — 
every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  something 

of  it There's  the  good  gentlewoman  of  the 

house  looks  like  a  knowing  person ;  even  she, 
perhaps,  will  be  so  good  as  to  shew  her  a  little 
London  behaviour. 

Moth.  Alas,  sir!  miss  won't  stand  long  in  need 
of  my  instruction. 

Ma7i.  That  I  dare  say.  What  thou  canst 
teach  her,  she  will  soon  be  mistress  of.      [Aside. 

Moth.  If  she  does,  sir,  they  shall  always  be  at 
her  service. 

Ladi/  Wrong.  Very  obliging  indeed,  Sirs  Mo- 
therly ! 

Sir  Fran.  Very  kind  and  civil,  truly  ! — I  think 
we  are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  here. 

]\Ian.  Oh,  yes ;  and  very  friendly  company. 

Count  Bas.  Humph  !  'Egad  I  don't  like  his 
looks — he  seems  a  little  smoky — I  believe  I  had 
as  good  brush  off— If  I  stay,  l' don't  know  but  he 
may  ask  me  some  odd  questions. 

Man.  Well,  sir ;  I  believe  you  and  I  do  but 
hiiuier  the  family — 

Count  Bas.  It  is  very  true,  sir — I  was  just 
thinking  of  going — He  don't  care  to  leave  me,  I 
see :  but  it's  no  matter,  we  have  time  enough. — 
[Aside.] — And  so,  ladies,  without  farther  ceremo- 
ny, your  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Count  Basset,  and  drops  a  letter. 

Ladij  Wrong.  Ha!  What  pajjer's  this ?  Some 
billet-doux,  I'll  lay  my  life  ;  but  this  is  no  place 
to  examine  it.  [Puts  it  in  her  pocket. 

Sir  Fran.  Why  in  such  haste,  cousin  ? 

]\Ian.  Oh,  my  lady  must  have  a  great  many 
aftairs  upon  her  hands,  after  such  a  journev. 

Ladj/  Wrong.  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  have 
much  less  every  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town,  of 
one  sort  or  other. 

J\lan.  Why,  tridy,  ladies  seldom  want  employ- 
ment here,  madam. 

Jenny.  And  inauima  did  not  come  to  it  to  be 
idle,  sir. 

Man.  Nor  you,  neither,  I  dare  say,  my  young 
mistress. 

Jenny.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

ilJ««.  Ha,  Miss  i^Jcttle  !  Where  are  you  going, 
sir? 

Sir  Fran.  Only  to  sro  you  to  the  door,  sir. 

]\lan.  Oh,  sir  Francis,  I  love  to  come  and  go, 
without  ceremony. 
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Sir  Fran.  Nay,  sir ;  I  must  do  as  you  will 
ha\  e  me — Your  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Manly. 

Jcnni/.  This  cousin  Manly,  papa,  seems  to  be 
but  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  crusty  humour — I  don't 
like  him  hall"  so  well  as  the  count. 

Sir  Fran.  Pooh  !  that's  aiu)tlier  thine,  child — 
Cousin  is  a  little  proud,  indeed  ;  but,  however, 
you  must  always  be  civil  to  hnn,  for  he  has  a 
deal  of  money ;  and  nobody  knows  who  he  may 
give  it  to. 

Ludi/  Wrong.  Psha  !  a  fi?  for  his  nrioncy  !  you 
have  so  many  projects  of  late  about  money,  since 
you  are  a  parliament  man.  What !  we  must 
make  ourselves  slaves  to  his  impertinent  hu- 
mours, ei'j,ht  or  ten  years,  perhaps,  in  hopes  to 
be  his  heirs,  and  then  he  will  be  just  old  enough 
to  marry  his  maid. 

Moth.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  the  town 
says  he  is  s^oinp  to  be  married  already. 

Sir  Fran.   Who  !   cousin  Manly  .'' 

Liuh/  Wrong.  To  whom,  pray  ? 

Ii]<)t/i.  \\  hy,  is  it  possible  your  ladyship  sliould 
know  nothing  of  it ! — To  my  lord  Townly's  sis- 
ter, lady  Grace. 

Ladi/  Wrong.  Lady  Grace  ! 

Moth.  Dear  madam,  it  has  been  in  the  news- 
papers ! 

Lady  Wrong.  I  don't  like  that,  neither 

iS7;'  Fran.  Naw,  I  do ;  for  then  it's  likely  it 
mayn't  be  true. 

Lady  Wrong.  [Asidei] — If  it  is  not  too  far 
f^one,  at  least  it  may  be  worth  one's  while  to 
throw  a  rub  in  his. way. 

Squire  Rich.  Pray,  feyther,  haw  lung  will  it  be 
to  supper  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Odso  !  that's  true  ;  step  to  the  cook, 
lad,  and  ask  what  she  can  get  us. 

Moth.  If  you  please,  sir,  I'll  order  one  of  my 
maids  to  shew  her  where  she  may  have  any  thing 
you  have  a  mind  to. 

Sir  Fran.    Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs  INlotherly. 

Squire  Rich.  Ods-flesh  !  What,  is  not  it  i'  the 
hawse  yet — I  shall  be  famished — But  hawld  ! 
I'll  go  and  ask  Doll,  an'  there's  none  o'  the  goose 
poy  left. 

Sir  Fran.  Do  so  ;  and,  do'st  hear,  Dick  ? — see 
if  there's  e'er  a  bottle  o'  the  strong  beer  that 
came  i'  th'  coach  with  us — if  there  be,  clap  a 
toast  in  it,  and  brine:  it  up. 

Squire  Rich.  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar, 
shawn'a  I,  feyther.'' 

Sir  Fran.    Aye,  aye;    as  thee  and  I  always  I 
drink  it  for  breakfast — Go  thy  ways  !  and  I'll  fill 
a  pipe  i'  th'  mean  while. 

[Takes  one  f/oni  a  pocket-case,  and  Jills  it. — 
£,riY  Squjrf.  KirHAUD. 

Lndi/  Wrong.  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of 
his  belly. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him 
to  be  a  little  hungry  after  his  journey. 

Ladjj  Wrong.  Nay,  e\en  breed  him  your  own 


way — He  has  been  cramming,  in  or  out  of  the 
coach,  all  this  day,  I  am  sure — I  wish  my  poor 
girl  could  eat  a  quarter  as  n^uch. 

Jenny.  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  could  eat  a  great 
deal  more,  mamma  ;  but,  then,  mayhap,  I  should 
grow  coarse,  like  him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

Lady  Wrong.  Aye  ;  so  thou  wouldsl,  my  dear. 

Enter  Squire  Richard,  zcifh  a  full  tankard. 

Sqicire  Rich.  Here,  feyther,  I  ha'  browght  it — 
it's  well  I  went  as  I  did ;  for  our  Doll  had  just 
baked  a  toast,  and  was  going  to  drink  it  herself. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  then,  here's  to  thee,  Dick  ! 

[Drinks. 

Squire  Rich.  Thonk  you,  feyther. 

Lady  Wrong.  Lord,  sir  Francis,  I  wonder  you 
can  encourage  the  boy  to  swill  so  much  of  that 
lubberly  liquor! — it's  enough  to  make  him  quite 
stupid. 

Squire  Rich.  Why,  it  never  hurts  me,  mother  ; 
and  I  sleep  like  a  hawnd  after  it.  [Drinks. 

Sir  Fran.  I  am  sure  I  ha'  drunk  it  these  thir- 
ty years,  and,  by  your  leave,  madam,  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  wit :  ha,  ha  ! 

Jenny.  But  you  might  have  had  a  great  deal 
more,  papa,  if  you  would  have  been  governed  by 
my  mother. 

Sir  Fran.  Daughter,  he  that  is  governed  by 
his  wife,  has  no  wit  at  all. 

Jenny.  Then  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool,  sir; 
for  I  love  to  govern,  dearly. 

Sir  Fran.  You  are  too  pert,  cliild  ;  it  don't  do 
well  in  a  young  woman. 

Lady  ]]fong.  Pray,  sir  Francis,  don't  snub 
her;  she  has  a  fine  growing  spirit,  and,  if  you 
check  her  so,  you  will  make  her  as  dull  as  her 
brother  there. 

Squire  Rich.  [After  a  long  draught.] — Indeed, 
mother,  I  think  my  sister  is  too  forward. 

Jenny.  You !  You  think  I'm  too  forward  ! 
Sure,  brother  mud,  your  head's  too  heavy  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  your  belly  ! 

Lady  Wrong.  Well  said,  miss  !  he's  none  of 
your  master,  though  he  is  your  elder  brother. 

Squire  Rich.  No,  nor  she  shawnt  be  my  mis- 
tress, while  slie's  younger  sister. 

>S7?'  Fran.  Well  said,  Dick  !  Shew  'em  that 
sta«t  liquor  makes  a  stawt  heart,  lad  ! 

Squire  Rich.  So  I  will !  and  I'll  drink  ageen, 
for  all  her.  [Drinks 

Enter  John  Moody. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  John,  how  are  the  horses  ? 

J.  Moodr/.  Troth,  sir,  1  ha'  noa  good  opinion  o' 
this  taw  11 ;  it's  made  u|)  o'  mischief,  I  think. 

Sir  Fran.  Whnt's  the  matter  naw  .? 

J.  Moody.  Whv,  I'll  tell  your  worship — before 
we  were  gotten  to  th'  street  end,  with  the  coach, 
here,  a  L'rcat  luggcrhoadcd  cart,  with  wheels  ,'is 
thick  as  a  brick  wall,  laid  hawld  ou't,  and  has 
poo'd  it  aw  to  bits ;  crack  went  the  perch ! 
down  goes  the  coach  !  and  u  hang  says  the  gla'*-. 
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ses,  all  to  shivers  !  Marcy  upon  us  !  an  this  be 
London,  would  we  were  aw  weel  in  the  country 
ageen ! 

Jenny.  What  have  you  to  do,  to  wish  us  all  in 
the  country  again,  Mr  Lubber  ?  I  hope  we  shall 
not  go  into  the  country  again  these  seven  years, 
mamma ;  let  twenty  coaches  be  pulled  to  pieces. 
Sir  Fran.  Hold  your  tongue,  Jenny  !  VVasKo- 
ger  in  no  fault  in  all  this  ? 

J.  Moody.  Noa,  sir,  nor  I,  noather.  Are  not 
yow  ashamed,  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  to  do 
such  an  unkind  thing  by  strangers?  Noa,  says  he, 
you  bumkin.  Sir,  he  did  the  thing  on  very  pur- 
pose !  and  so  the  folks  said  that  stood  by — Very 
well,  says  Roger,  yow  shall  see  what  our  niey- 
ster  will  say  to  ye  !  Your  meyster,  says  he  ;  your 

meystcr  may  kiss  my and  so  he  clapped  his 

hand  just  there,  and  like  your  worship.  Flesh  ! 
I  thought  they  had  better  breeding  in  this  town. 

Sir  Fran.  I'll  teach  this  rascal  souie,  I'll  war- 
rant him  !  Odsbud  !  If  I  take  him  in  hand,  I'll 
play  the  devil  with  him. 

Squire  Rich.  Aye,  do,  feyther ;  have  him  be- 
fore the  parliament. 

Sir  Fran.  Odsbud  !  and  so  I  will — I  will  make 
him  know  who  I  am  !  Where  does  he  live.'' 

J,  Moody.  I  believe  in  London,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  What's  the  rascal's  name .'' 

J.  Moody.  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him 
Dick. 

Squire  Rich.  What,  my  name  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Where  did  he  go  ? 

J.  Moody.  Sir,  he  went  home. 

Sir  Fran.  Where's  that.'' 

J.  Moody.  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  doan't  know  ! 


I  heard  him  say  he  would  cross  the  same  street 
again  to-morrow  ;  and  if  we  had  a  mind  to  stand 
in  his  way,  he  would  pooU  us  over  and  over 
again. 

Sir  Fran.  Will  he  so?  Odzooks!  get  me  a 
constable. 

Lady  Wrong.  Pooh  !  get  you  a  good  supper. 
Come,  sir  Francis,  don't  put  yourself  in  a  iieat 
for  what  can't  be  helped.  Accidents  will  happen 
to  people  that  travel  abroad  to  see  tiie  world — 
For  my  part,  I  think  it's  a  mercy  it  was  not  over- 
turned before  we  were  all  out  on't. 

Sir  Fran.  Why  ay,  that's  true  again,  my  dear. 

Lady  Wrong.  Therefore,  see  to-morrow  if  we 
can  buy  one  at  second-hand,  for  present  use ;  so 
bespeak  a  new  one,  and  then  all's  easy. 

J.  Moody.  Why,  troth,  sir,  1  doan't  think  this 
could  have  held  you  above  a  day  longer. 

Sir  Fran.  D'ye  think  so,  John  ? 

J.  Moodi/.  Why,  you  ha'  had  it  ever  since  your 
worship  were  high  sheritY. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  then,  go  and  see  what  Doll 
has  got  us  for  supper — and  come  and  get  otY  my 
boots.  \_Exil  Sir  Fkax. 

Lady  Wrong.  In  the  mean  time,  miss,  do  you 
step  to  Handy,  and  bid  her  get  mc  some  fresh 
night-clothes.  \_Exit  Lady  Wrong. 

Jenny.    Yes,   mamma;    and  some  for  myself, 
too.  [Exit  Jenny. 

Squire  Rich,  Ods-flesh  !  and  what  mun  I  do 
all  alone  ? 

I'll  e'en  seek  out  where  t'other  pratty  miss  is, 
And  she  and  I'll  go  play  at  cards  for  kisses. 

[Exit. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I. — Lord  Townly's  house. 
Enter  Lord  Townly,  a  Servant  attending. 

Lord  Town.  Who's  there  ? 
Ser.  My  lord  ? 

Lord  Tozvn.  Bid  them  get  dinner — lady  Grace, 
your  servant. 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lady  Grace.  What,  is  the  house  up  already  ? 
My  lady  is  not  drest  yet. 

Lord  Tozvn.  No  matter — it's  three  o'clock — 
she  may  break  my  rest,  but  she  shall  not  alter 
my  hours. 

Lady  Grace.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  that  now, 
for  she  dines  abroad. 

Lord  Toicn.  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  not  bemg  ready  yet. 

Lady  Grace.  No,  upon  my  word,  she  is  enga- 
ged in  company. 

Lord  Town.  Where,  pray? 

Lady  Grace.  At  my  lady  Revel's  ;  and  you 
know  they  never  dine  till  supper-time, 

Vol  II. 


Lord  Town.  No,  truly she  is  one  of  those 

orderly  ladies,  who  never  let  the  sun  shine  upon 

any  of  their  vices  ! But,  prithee,  sister,  what 

humour  is  she  in  to-day  r 

Ladi/  Grace.  Oh,  in  tip-top  spirits,  T  can  as- 
sure you — she  won  a  good  deal  last  night. 

Lord  Town.  I  know  no  difference  between  her 
winning  or  losing,  while  she  continues  her  course 
of  hfe.' 

Lady  Grace.  However,  she  is  better  in  good 
humour  than  bad. 

Lord  Tozvn.  Much  alike  :  when  she  is  in  good 
humour,  other  people  only  are  the  better  for  it ; 
when  in  a  very  ill  humour,  then,  indeed,  I  sel- 
dom fail  to  have  my  share  of  her. 

Lady  Grace.  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  that  now 
— Does  any  body  dine  here  ? 

Lard  Town.  INtauly  promised  me — By  the  way, 
madam,  what  do  you  think  of  his  last  conversa- 
tion ? 

Lady  Grace.  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  about  it. 

Lord  Tozvn.  How  so  ; 

Lady  Grace.  Why — I  don't  know  how  he  can 
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f'ver  have  any  tliouglits  of  me,  that  could  lay 
<lo\vn  such  severe  rules  upon  wives  in  my  hcar- 
iig. 

Lord  Town.  Did  you  think  his  rules  unreason- 
able? 

Ldih)  Grace.  I  can't  say  I  did  ;  hut  he  might 
have  iiad  a  little  more  complaisance  before  me, 
at  least. 

Lord  Town.  Complaisance  is  only  a  proof  of 
good  brcedinjj;,  but  his  plainness  was  a  certain 
proof  of  his  honesty;  nay,  of  his  good  opinion  of 
you  :  for  he  would  never  iiave  opened  himself  so 
freely,  but  in  confidence  that  your  good  sense 
could  not  be  disobliged  at  it. 

Ladi/  Grace.  My  good  opinion  of  him,  brother, 
has  hitiicrto  been  guided  by  yours  :  but  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  this  morning,  that  shows  him  a 
very  ditferent  man  from  w  hat  I  thought  him. 
iMrd  Toioi.  A  letter  !  from  whom  ? 
Lad^  Grace.  That  I  don't  know;  but  there  it 
is.  [Gives  a  letter. 

Lord  Tonn.  Pray,  let's  sec.  {Reads^  ' The  in- 
'  clo!-ed,  madam,  fell  accidentally  into  my  hands; 
'  if  it  no  way  concerns  you,  you  will  only  have 
'  the  trouble  of  reading  this,  from  your  sincere 
'  friend,  and  humble  servant,  Unknown,'  &c. 
Lady  Grace.  -And  this  was  the  inclosed. 

[Gives  another. 

Lord   Toicn.    [Reads.]    '  To  Charles  INIanly, 

'  Esq. — Your  manner  ul    living  with  me  of  late, 

'  convinces  me  tliat  I  now  grow  as  painful  to  you 

'  as  to  myself:    but,  however,  though  you  can 

'  love  me  no  longer,  1  iiope  you  will  not   let  me 

*  live  worse   than  I  did,  before  I  left  an  honest 

'  income  for  the  vain  hopes  of  being  ever  yours. 

Myhtilla  briT..' 

'  P.  S.  'Tis  above  four  montlis  since  I  received 

'  a  shilling  from  you.' 
Ladi/  Grace.  What  think  you  now  ? 

Lord  Town.  I  am  considering 

Lady  Grace.  You  see  it's  directed  to  him — 
Lord  Town.    'I'hat's  true;   but  the  postscript 
seems  to  be  a  reproach  that  I  think  he  is  not  ca- 
pable of  deserving. 

Ladif  Grace.  But  who  could  have  concern 
enough  to  send  it  to  me  ? 

Lord  To7cn.  I  have  observed  that  these  sort  of 
letters,  from  unknown  friends,  generally  come 
from  secret  enemies. 

Lady  Grace.  What  would  you  have  me  do  in 
it? 

Tjird  Town.  What  I  think  you  ought  to  do — 
fairly  shew  it  to  him,  and  say  I  advised  you  to  it. 
Lady  Grace.  Will  not  that  have  a  very  odd 
look  from  me  ? 

Lord  Tonn.  Xot  at  all,  if  you  use  my  name 
in  it;  if  he  is  innocent,  his  impatience  to  appear 
so  will  discover  his  regard  to  you.  If  he  is 
guilty,  it  will  be  the  best  way  of  preventing  his 
addresses. 

Lady  Grace.  But  what  pretence  have  I  to  put 
him  out  of  countenance  ? 


Lord  Town,  I  can't  think  there's  any  fear  of 
that. 

Lady  Grace.  Pray,  what  is  it  you  do  think, 
then?  ' 

Lord  Toun.  Why,  certainly,  that  it's  much 
more  pr(jlj:ii)le  this  letter  may  be  all  an  artifice, 
than  that  he  is  in  the  least  concerned  in  it 

Enter  a  Se7-vant. 

Ser.  jMr  iNIanly,  my  lord. 
Lord  Toicti.  Do  you  receive  him,  while  I  stop 
a  minute  in  to  my  lady.       [Exit  Lord  Townly. 

Enter  Manly. 

Man.  Madam,  your  most  obedient ;  they  told 
me  my  lord  was  here. 

Lady  Grace.  He  will  be  here  presently;  he  is 
but  just  gone  in  to  my  sister. 

Man.  .So,  then,  my  lady  dines  with  us? 
Lady  Grace.  No  ;  she  is  engaged. 
]\lun.  1  hope  you  are  not  of  her  Jjarty,  madam  ? 
Lady  Grace.  Not  till  after  dinner. 
Man.  And,  pray,  how  may  she  have  disposed 
of  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

Lady  Grace,  Much  as  usual ;  she  has  visits 
till  about  eight ;  after  that,  till  court-time,  she  is 
to  be  at  quadrille,  at  i\Irs  Idle's ;  after  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  takes  a  short  supper  with  my  lady 
Moonlight:  and,  from  thence,  they  go  together 
to  my  lord  Noble's  assembly. 

]\lan.  And  are  you  to  do  all  this  with  her,  ma- 
dam ? 

Lady  Gi-acc.  Only  a  few  of  the  visits  :  I  \\nuld, 
indeed,  have  drawn  her  to  the  play  ;  but  1  doubt 
we  have  so  much  upon  our  hands,  that  it  w ill  not 
be  practicable. 

Man.  But  how  can  you  forbear  all  the  rest 
of  it  ? 

JMdy  Grace.  There's  no  great  merit  in  for- 
bearing what  one  is  not  charmed  with. 

Man.  And,  yet,  1  have  found  that  very  diffi- 
cult in  my  time. 

Lady  Grace.  IIow  do  yon  mean  ? 
JSIan.  Why,  I  have  passed  a  great  deal  of  niT 
life  in  the  hun-y  of  the  ladies,  though  [  was  ge- 
nerally better  pleased  when  I  was  at  quiet  with- 
out them. 

iMdy  Grace.  What  induced  you,  then,  to  be 
with  them  ? 

Man.  Idleness,  and  the  fashion. 
Lady  Grace.  No  mistresses  in  the  case? 
Man,   To  speak  honestly — y^s — Being  often 
in  the  toy-shop,  there  was  no  t'orbearing  the  bau- 
bles. 

Lady  Grace.  And  of  course,  I  supporc,  some- 
times you  were  tempted  to  pay  for  them  twice  a* 
much  as  they  were  worth? 

Man.  Why,  really,  where  fancy  only  makes 
the  choice,  madam,  no  wonder  if  we  are  gene- 
rally bubbled  in  those  sort  of  bargains;  which,  I 
confess,  has  been  often  my  case  :  for  I  had  con- 
stantly some  coquette  or  other  upon  my  hands, 
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whom  I  could  love,  perhaps,  just  enough  to  put 
it  in  her  power  to  plague  me. 

Lady  Giace.  And  that's  a  power,  I  doubt, 
commonly  made  use  of. 

Man.  The  amours  of  a  coquette,  madam,  sel- 
dom have  any  other  view  ;  I  look  upon  them  and 
prudes  to  be  nuisances  just  alike,  thouuli  they 
seem  very  different :  the  first  are  always  ]>laguin<T 
the  men,  and  the  others  are  always  abusing  tlie 
women. 

Lady  Grace.  And  yet  both  of  thcni  do  it  for 
the  same  vain  ends;  to  establish  a  faise  charac- 
ter of  being  A-irtuous. 

Man.  Of  being  cliaste,  they  mean ;  for  they 
knovv  no  other  virtue;  and,  upon  the  credit  of 
that,  they  tralHc  in  every  thing  else  that's  vicious. 
They  (even  against  nature)  keep  their  chastity, 
only  because  they  iind  they  Iiavc  more  power  to 
do  mischief  with  it,  tlian  they  could  possibly  put 
in  practice  without  it. 

Ladij  Grace.  Hold,  j\Ir  Manly  !  I  am  afraid 
this  severe  opinion  of  the  sex  is  owing  to  the  ill 
choice  you  have  made  of  your  mistresses. 

Man.  In  a  great  measure  it  may  be  so  ;  but, 
madam,  if  both  these  characters  are  so  odious,' 
how  vastly  valuable  is  tliat  woman,  who  has  at- 
tained all  tliey  aim  at,  without  the  aid  of  the  fol- 
ly or  vice  of  either  ! 

Ludy  Grace.  I  believe  those  sort  of  women  to 
be  as  scarce,  sir,  as  the  men  that  believe  there 
are  any  such;  or  that,  allowing  such,  have  virtue 
enough  to  deserve  thein. 

Man.  That  could  deserve  tliem,  I  lien had 

been  a  more  favourable  reflection. 

Ladi/  Grace.  Nay,  I  speak  oniy  fi;)m  my  little 
experience;  for  (I'll  be  free  with  yon,  Mr  Man- 
ly) I  don't  know  a  man  in  the  world,  that,  in  ap- 
pearance, might  better  pretend  to  a  woman  of 
the  first  merit  tlian  yourself:  and  yet,  I  have  a 
reason  in  my  hand,  here,  to  think  you  have  your 
failings. 

Man.  I  have  infinite,  madam  ;  but  I  am  sure 
tlie  want  of  an  implicit  respect  for  you  is  not 

among  the  number Pray,  what   is   in   your 

hand,  madam  ? 

Lady  Grace.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  title  to  it, 
for  the  direction  is  to  you. 

[G/z'6's  him  a  Idler. 

Man.  To  me  !  I  don't  remember  the  hand. 

[Reads  to  Itimself. 

Lady  Grace.  I  can't  perceive  any  change  of 
guilt  in  him;  and  his  surprise  seems  natural. — 
[Aside.^  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  one  thing 
by  the  wa\',  Mr  Manly,  that  I  should  never 
have  shewn  you  this,  but  that  my  brother  enjoin- 
ed me  to  it. 

Man.  I  take  that  to  proceed  from  my  lord's 
good  opinion  of  nic,  madam. 

Lady  Grace.  I  hope,  at  least,  it  will  stand  as 
an  excuse  for  my  taking  this  liberty. 

Man.  I  never  yet  saw  you  do  any  thing,  ma- 
dam, that  wanted  an  excuse ;    and  I  hope  you 


will  not  give  me  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  by 
refusing  the  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  you. 

Lady  Grace.  1  don't  believe  I  shall  refuse 
any  that  you  think  proper  to  ask. 

Man.  Only  this,  madam,  to  indulge  me  so  far 
as  to  let  me  know  how  this  letter  came  into  your 
hand. 

Lady  Grace.  Inclosed  to  me  in  this,  without  a 
name. 

jilun.  If  there  be  no  secret  in  tlie  contents, 

madam • 

Lady  Grace.    Why — there  is  an  impertinent 
insinuation  in  it :  but  as  I  know  your  good  sense 
will  think  it  so,  too,  I  will  \'enture  to  trust  you. 
Man.  You  will  oblige  me,  madam. 

[He  takes  the  other  letter,  and  reads. 
Lady  Grace,  [Aside]  Now  am  I  in  the  oddest 
situation  !  methinks  our  conversation  grows  ter- 
ribly critical.     This  must  produce  something — 
Oh,  lud  !  would  it  were  over. 

Man.  Now,  madam,  I  begin  to  have  some 
light  into  the  poor  project  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this. 

Lady  Grace.  I  have  no  notion  of  what  could 
be  proposed  by  it. 

Man.  A  little  patience,  madam First,  as 

to  the  insinuation  you  mention 

Lady  Grace.  O  !  what  is  he  going  to  say  now  ? 

[Aside. 
Man.  Though  my  intimacy  with  my  lord  may 
have  pillowed  my  visits  to  have  been  very  fre- 
quent here  of  late;  yet,  in  such  a  talking  town 
as  this,  you  must  not  ^vonder  if  a  great  many  of 
those  visits  are  placed  to  your  account ;  and  this, 
taken  for  granted,  I  suppose,  has  been  told  to  my 
Lady  Wronghead,  as  a  piece  of  news,  since  her 
arrival,  not  impi-(jbably  with  many  more  imagi- 
nary circumstances. 

Lady  Grace.  My  lady  Wronghead  ! 
Man.  Ay,  madam ;  for  I  am  positive  this  is 
her  hand. 

Lady  Grace.  What  view  could  slie  have  in 
writing  it .? 

Man.  To  interrupt  any  treaty  of  marriage  she 
may  have  heard  I  am  engaged  in ;  because,  if  I 
die  without  heirs,  her  family  expects  that  some 
part  of  my  estate  may  return  to  tiiem  again. — 
But  I  hope  she  is  so  far  mistaken,  that  if  this 
letter  has  given  you  the  least  uneasiness— I  shall 
think  that  the  hajipiest  moment  of  my  life. 

Lady  Grace.  'I'hat  does  not  carry  your  usual 
complaisance,  ?ilr  Manly  ! 

Man.  Yes,  madam,  because  I  am  sure  I  can 
convince  you  of  my  innocence. 

Lady  Grace.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
quire into  it. 

J\Ltn.  Suppose  you  may  not,  madam  :  yet  you 
may,  very  innocently,  have  so  much  curiosity. 

Ladij  Grace.  With  what  an  artful  gentleness 
he  steals  into  my  opinion  !  [J.s<f/e'.]  Well,  sir,  I 
won't  pretend  to  have  so  little  of  the  woman  in 
me,  as  to  want  curiosity — But.  pray,  do  you  sup- 
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posf,  then,  this  IMyrtilla  is  a  real,  or  a  fictitious 
iiaiiu:  ? 

iMan.  Now  I  recollect,  madam,  tlierc  is  a 
\oiini:;  woman  in  the  house  wlierc  mv  huly 
"Wrontihcad  Iodides,  that  I  heard  somebody  call 
Myrtilla  :  this  letter  may  be  written  by  her — 
But  how  it  came  directed  to  me,  1  confes!-,  is  a 
mvsterv,  that,  belore  I  ever  j)rc!iume  to  see  your 
ladyship  ai;aiii,  I  think  mybclf  obliged  in  honour 
to  find  out.  [Going. 

ImcIi/  Grace.  Mr  Manly — you  are  not  c;oing? 
Mem.  'lis  but   to  the  next  street,  madam;  I 
shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes. 

Lucl^  Grace.  Nay,  but  dinner's  just  coming; 
up. 

Man.  Madam,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  rest,  tdl  I 
see  an  end  of  this  athiir. 

Luch/  Grace.  But  this  is  so  odd  !  why  should 
anv  silly  curiosity  of  mine  drive  you  away.^ 

Man.  Since  you  won't  sutler  it  to  be  yours, 
madam,  then  it  shall  be  only  to  satisfy  my  own 

curiosity [Exit  Man. 

Ladi'/  Grace.  Well — and  now,  what  am  I  to 
think  of  all  this.?  Or,  suppose  an  indifl'erent  per- 
son had  heard  every  word  we  have  said  to  one 
another,  what  would  they  have  thought  on't  ? — 
Would  it  have  been  very  absurd  to  conclude,  he 
is  seriously  inclined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
with  me  ?  I  hope  not — for  1  am  sure  the  case  is 
terribly  clear  on  my  side ;  and  why  may  not  I, 

without   vanity,    suppose    my unaccountable 

somewhat — has  done  as  much  execution  upon 
Iiim  r  Why — because  he  never  told  me  so — nay, 
he  has  not  so  much  as  mentioned  the  word  love, 
or  ever  said  one  civil  thing  to  my  person — well 
— but  he  has  said  a  thousand  to  my  good  opini- 

iiiou,  and  has  certainly  got  it had   he   spoke 

first  to  my  person,  he  had  paid  a  very  ill  compli- 
ment   to' my  understanding 1    should    have 

thought  him'  impertinent,  and  never  have  trou- 
bled my  head  about  him ;  but,  as  he  has  managed 
the  matter,  at  least  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
let  his  thoughts  be  what  they  will,  I  shall  never 
trouble  mv  liead  about  any  other  man  as  long  as 
I  live. 


Enter  lSh\5Tnv9.Ty. 

Well,  Mrs  Trusty,  is  my  sister  dressed  yet? 

Trusti/.  Yes,  madam ;  but  my  lord  has  been 
courting  her  so,  I  think,  till  they  are  both  out  of 
humour. 

Ladj/  Xiracc.  How  so  ? 

Trnsf^i.  Why,  it  began,  madam,  w  itii  his  lord- 
ship's desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at  home  to- 
dav — u|)on  wiiich,  my  lady  said  she  could  not  be 
readv  ;  upon  that,  my  lord  ordered  them  to  stay 
the  dinner;  and  then  my  lady  ordered  the  coach: 
then  mv  lord  took  her  short,  and  said  he  iiad  or- 
dered the  coachman  to  set  up;  then  my  lady 
made  him  a  great  ciutsey,  and  said  she  would 
^yait  till  his  lordsliip's  horses  bad  dined,  and  was 


mighty  pleasant :  but,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  ma- 
dam, she  whispered  me — to  get  her  chair  read)'. 

[Exit  Trusty. 
IauIi/  Grace.  Oh,  here   they   coine  !  and,  by 
their  looks,  seem  a  little  unfit  for  company. 

[Exit  Lady  Grace. 

Enter  Lady  Townly,  Lord  Towsly  following. 

Ladii  Town.  Well,  look  you,  my  lord,  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer;  nothing  still  but  about  my 
faults,  mv  faults  :  an  agreeable  subject,  truly  ! 

Lord  Toun.  Why,  madam,  if  you  won't  hear 
of  them,  how  can  I  ever  hope  to  see  you  mend 
them  ? 

Ladij  Town,  Why,  I  don't  intend  to  mend  them 

— I  can't  mend  them you   know  I  have  tried 

to  do  it  a  hundred  times — and — it  hurts  me  s» 
— 1  can't  bear  it. 

Lord  Town.  And  I,  madam,  can't  bear  this 
daily  licentious  abuse  of  your  time  and  charac- 
ter. 

Ladi/  Town.  Abuse  !  astonishing  !  when  the 
universe  kn(jws  I  am  never  better  company  than 
when  I  am  doing  what  I  have  a  mind  to  !  But; 
to  see  this  world  !  that  men  can  never  get  over 
that  silly  spirit  of  contradiction — Why,  but  last 
Thursday,  now, — there  you  wisely  amended  one 
of  my  faults,  as  you  call  thcin — you  insisted  upon 
my  not  going  to  the  masquerade — and,  pray,  w^liat 
was  the  consequence  ?  Was  not  I  as  cross  as  th« 
devil  all  the  night  after.'  Was  not  I  forced  to 
get  company  at  home .'  And  was  it  not  almost 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  I  was  able 
to  come  to  myself  again  !  And  then  tiie  fault  is 

not  mended   neither for  next    time  I   shall 

only  ha\e  twice  the  inclination  to  go  :  so  that  all 
this  mending,  and  mending,  you  see,  is  but  darn- 
ing an  old  rullle,  to  make  it  worse  than  it  was 
before. 

Lord  Town.  Well,  the  manner  of  women's 
living  of  late  is  insupportable  ;  and  one  way  or 
othf  r 

Larfy  Town.  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose  ? 
why,  so  it  may  :  but   then,   my  dear   lord,  you 

must  give  one  time and  when  things  are  at 

woi-st,  you  know,  they  may  mend  themselves,  ha, 
ha  ! 

Lord  Town.  Madam,  I  am  not  in  a  humour 
now  to  trifle. 

Ludi/  Town.  Why  then,  my  lord,  one  word  of 
fair  argument — to  talk  with  yfiu  in  your  own 
way,  now — You  complain  of  my  late  hours,  and 
I  of  your  early  ones — so  far  we  are  even,  you'll 
allow — But  pray,  which  gives  us  the  best  figure 
in  tlie  eye  of  the  polite  world  ?  my  active,  spirit- 
ed three  in  the  morning,  or  your  dull,  drowsy 
eleven  at  night.''  Now,  [  think,  one  has  the  air 
of  a  woman  of  quality,  and  t'other  of  a  plod- 
ding mechanic,  that  goes  to  bed  betimes,  that 
he  may  rise  early  to  open  his  shop— Faugh  ! 

jMrd  Town.  I'y,  fy,  madam  !  is  this  your 
way  of  reasoning }  'tis  time  to  wake  you,  then — 
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'Tis  not  your  ill  hours  alone  that  disturb  me,  but 
as  often  the  ill  company  that  occasion  those  ill 
hours. 

Lady  Town.  Sure  I  don't  understand  you 
now,  my  lord ;  what  ill  company  do  I  keep  ? 

Lord  Toicn.  Why,  at  best,  women  that  lose 
their  money,  and  men  that  win  it ;  or,  perhaps, 
men  that  are  voluntary  bubbles  at  one  game,  in 
hopes  a  lady  will  give  them  fair  play  at  another. 
Then,  that  unavoidable  mixture  vvitli  known 
rakes,  concealed  thieves,  and  sharpers  in  em- 
broidery— or,  what,  to  me,  is  still  more  shock- 
ing, that  herd  of  familiar,  chattering,  crop-eared 
coxcombs,  who  are  so  often  like  monkeys,  there 
would  be  no  knowing  them  asunder,  but  that 
their  tails  hang  from  their  heads,  and  the  mon- 
key's grows  where  it  should  do. 

Lady  Toicn.  And  a  husband  must  give  eminent 
proof  of  his  sense,  that  thinks  ihese.powder-puft's 
dangei'ous. 

luord  Town.  Their  being  fools,  madam,  is  not 
always  the  husband's  security  ;  or,  if  it  were,  for- 
tune sometimes  gives  them  advantages  that  might 
make  a  thinking  woman  tremble. 

Lady  Town.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lord  Town.  That  women  sometimes  lose  more 
than  they  are  able  to  pay  :  and  if  a  creditor  be  a 
little  pressing,  the  lady  may  be  reduced  to  try, 
if,  instead  of  gold,  the  gentleman  will  accept  of 
a  trinket. 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  you  grow  scurrilous ; 
you'll  make  me  hate  you.  I'll  have  you  to  know,  I 
keep  company  with  the  politest  people  in  town ; 
and  the  assemblies  I  frequent  are  full  of  such. 

Lord  Town.  So  are  the  churches now  and 

then. 

Lady  Tozcn.  My  friends  frequent  them,  too,  as 
well  as  the  assemblies. 

Lord  Tojcn.  Yes,  and  would  do  it  oftener,  if  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  were  there  allowed  to 
furnish  cards  to  the  company. 

Lady  Town.  I  see  wliat  you  drive  at  all  this 
while  :  you  would  lay  an  imputation  on  my  fame, 
to  cover  your  own  avarice.  I  might  take  any 
pleasures,  I  find,  that  were  not  expensive. 

Lord  Town.  Have  a  care,  madam ;  don't  let 
me  think  you  only  value  your  chastity  to  make  me 
reproachable  for  not  indulging  you  in  every  tiling 
else  that's  vicious — f,  madam,  have  a  reputation, 
too,  to  guard,  that's  dear  to  me  as  yours — The 
follies  of  an  ungoverned  wife  may  make  the 
wisest  man  uneasy;  but  'tis  his  own  fault,  if 
ever  they  make  him  co^ntemptibie. 

Lady  Town.  I\Iy  lord — you  would  make  a  wo- 
man mad  ! 

Lord  Town.  You'd  make  a  man  a  fool  ! 

Lady  Town.  If  lioavcn  has  made  you  other- 
wise, that  won't  be  in  my  power. 

Lord  Town.  Whatever  may  be  in  your  inclina- 
tion, madam,  I'll  prevent  your  making  me  a  beg- 
gar, at  least. 

X-ady  Town.  A  beggar !  Croesus  !   I'm  out  of 


patience  ! — I  won't  come  home  till  four  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Lord  Town.  That  may  be,  madam ;  but  I'll 
order  the  doors  to  be  locked  at  twehe. 

Lady  Town.  Then  I  won't  come  home  till  to- 
morrow night. 

Lord  Toivn.  Then,  madam — vou  shall  never 
come  home  again.  [E.vit  Lord  Townly. 

Lady  Town.  What  does  he  mean?  I  never 
heard  such  a  word  from  him  in  my  life  before  ! 
The  man  always  used  to  have  maimers  in  his 
worst  humours.  There's  something,  that  I  don't 
see,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this — But  his  head's 
always  upon  some  impracticable  scheme  or 
other;  so  I  won't  trouble  mine  any  longer  about 
him.     Mr  Manly,  your  servant. 

Enter  Manly. 

Man.  I  ask  pardon  for  intrusion,  madam  ;  but 
I  hope  my  business  vvith  my  lord  will  excuse  it. 

Lady  Town.  I  believe  you'll  find  him  in  the 
next  room,  sir. 

Man.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  madam  ? 

Lady  Town.  Sir — you  have  my  leave,  though 
you  were  a  lady. 

Man.  [Aside.]  What  a  well-bred  age  do  we 
live  in  !  [Exit  Manly. 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lady  Tozcn.  Oh,  my  dear  lady  Grace  !  how 
could  you  leave  me  so  unmercifully  alone  all  this 
while } 

Lady  Grace,  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  with 
you. 

Lady  Town.  Why,  yes — and  therefore  I  want- 
ed your  relief;  for  he  has  been  in  such  a  flutter 
here 

Lady  Grace.  Bless  me  !  for  what  ? 

Lady  Town.  Only  our  usual  breakfast;  wft 
have  each  of  us  had  our  dish  of  matrimonial 
comfort  this  morning We  have  been  charm- 
ing company  ! 

Lady  Grace.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it :  sure  it 
must  be  a  vast  happiness,  when  a  man  and  a  wife 
can  give  themselves  the  same  turn  of  conversa- 
tion ! 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
world  ! 

Lady  Grace.  Now  I  should  be  afraid,  that- 
where  two  people  arc  every  day  together  so,  they 
must  often  be  in  the  want  of  something  to  talk 
upon. 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  the  most 
mistaken  in  the  world  !  married  people  have 
things  to  talk  of,  child,  that  never  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  others.  Why,  here's  my  lord  and 
I,  now,  we  have  not  been  married  above  t\\o 
short  years,  you  know,  and  we  have  already  eight 
or  ten  things  constantly  in  bank,  that,  whenever 
we  want  company,  we  can  take  up  any  one  of 
them  for  two  hours  together,  and  the  subject  ne- 
ver the  flatter ;  nay,  if  we  have  occassion  for  it. 
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it  will  ho  as  frcbh  next  day,  too,  as  it  was  the  first 
liuiir  it  cntcrtaincil  us. 

Ladif  Grace.  Certainly  that  must  be  vastly 
pretty  ! 

Ludy  Tonm.  Oh,  there's  no  life  like  it !  Why, 
t'other  day,  for  cxiiniple,  when  yuii  dined  abioad, 
my  lord  and  I,  after  a  pretty  cheerful  tctc  a  tile 
meal,  sat  us  down  by  the  fire-side  in  an  easy,  in- 
dolent, pick-tootli  way,  for  about  a  quarter  of  aii 
hour,  as  if  wc  had  not  thought  of  any  other's 

being  in  the  room At  last,  stretching  himself, 

and  yawning — My  dear — says  he aw you 

caiue  home  very  late  last  night 'Twas  but  just 

turned  of  two,  says  I — I  was  in  bed — aw — by 
eleven,  says  he — So  you  are  every  night,  says  I — 
AN'ell,  says  he,  I  am  amazed  you  can  sit  up  so 
hite — How  (an  you  be  amazed,  says  I,  at  a  tiling 
that  hajjpens  so  often  ? — Upon  which  we  entered 
into  a  conversation — and  though  this  is  a  point 
lias  entertained  us  above  fifty  tinges  already,  we 
always  find  so  many  pretty  new  things  to  say 
upon  it,  that  I  believe  in  my  soul  it  will  last  as 
long  as  we  live. 

Ladi/  Grace.  But  pray,  in  such  sort  of  family 
dialogues,  (thougli  extremely  well  for  passing  the 
time)  don't  there,  now  and  then,  enter  some  little 
vitty  sort  of  bitterness? 

Lady  Toicn.  Oh,  yes !  which  does  not  do  amiss 
nt  all.  -A  smart  repartee,  with  a  zest  of  recrimi- 
nation at  the  head  of  it,  makes  the  prettiest 
sherbet.  Ay,  ay,  if  we  did  not  mix  a  little  of  the 
acid  with  it,  a  matrimonial  society  would  be  so 
luscious,  that  nothing  but  an  old  liquorish  prude 
would  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Ludii  Grace.  Well — certainly  you  have  the 
most  elegant  taste 

Lad}/  Toivn.  Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear,  1  rather  think  we  squeezed  a  little  too  much 
Jemon  into  it  this  bout !  for  it  grew  so  sour  at 
last,  that — I  think — I  almost  told  him  he  was  a 
fool — and  he,  again — talked  something  oddly  of — 
turning  me  out  of  doors. 

Ladii  Grace.  Oh,  have  a  care  of  that ! 

Lady  Town.  Nay,  if  he  should,  I  may  thank 
my  own  wise  father  lor  that 

Ladij  Grace.  How  so? 

Ladt/  Town.  Why — when  my  good  lord  first 
opened  his  honourable  trenches  before  me,  my 
tinacccjuntaljle  papa,  in  whose  hands  I  then  was, 
gave  me  up  at  discretion. 

Ladi/  Grace.  How  do  you  mean? 

Ladi/  Town.  He  said,  the  wives  of  this  age 
were  come  to  that  pass,  that  he  would  not  desire 
even  iiis  own  daughter  should  be  trusted  with 
pin-money;  so  that,  my  whole  train  of  separate 
inclinations  are  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a 
husband's  odd  humours. 

Ladi/  Grace.  Wiiy,  that,  indeed,  is  enough  to 
make  a  woman  of  spirit  look  about  her. 

Ladi/  Town.  Xay,  but  to  be  serious,  my  dear ; 
wliat  would  you  really  have  a  woman  do,  in  my  case? 

Ladj/  Grace.  Why — if  I  had  a  sober  husband, 


as  you  have,  T  would  make  myself  the  happiest 
wit'e  in  the  world,  by  being  as  sober  as  he. 

Ladi/  Town.  Oh,  you  wicked  thing!  how  can 
you  teaze  oiu;  at  this  rate,  when  you  know  he  is 
so  \  ery  sober,  that  (except  giving  me  nionev)  there 
is  not  one  thing  in  tlic  world  he  can  do  to  please 
me  ?  And  I,  at  the  same  time,  partly  by  nature, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  by  keeping  the  best  company, 
do,  with  my  soul,  love  almost  every  thing  he 
hates.  I  dote  upon  assemblies ;  my  heart  bounds 
at  a  ball;  and  at  an  opera — I  expire.  Then  I 
love  ])lay  to  distraction  ;  cards  enchant  me — and 
dice  ])ut  me  out  of  my  little  wits — Dear,  dear 
hazard  ! — Oh,  wiiat  a  flow  of  spirits  it  gives  one  ! 
— Do  you  never  play  at  hazard,  child  ? 

Ladi/  Grace.  Oh,  never  !  1  don't  think  it  sits 
well  upon  women ;  there's  something  so  mascu- 
line, so  much  the  air  of  a  rake  in  it.  You  see 
how  it  makes  the  men  swear  and  curse ;  and 
when  a  woman  is  thrown  into  the  same  passion — 
why — 

Lad}/  Town.  That's  very  true;  one  is  a  little 
put  to  it,  sometimes,  not  to  make  use  of  the  same 
words  to  express  it. 

Laf/y  Grace.  Well — and,  upon  ill  luck,  pray 
what  words  are  you  really  forced  to  make  Hse 
of? 

Ladi/  Town.  Why,  upon  a  very  hard  case,  in- 
deed, when  a  sad  wrong  word  is  rising,  just 
to  one's  tongue's  end,  I  give  a  great  gulp — and 
swallow  it. 

Ladi/  Grace.  Well ;  and  is  not  that  enough  to 
make  you  forswear  play  as  long  as  you  live  ? 

Ijadi/  Town.  Oh,  yes  :  I  have  forsworn  it. 

LauIi/  Grace.  Seriously  ? 

Ludi/  Toicn.  Solemnly  !  a  thousand  times ; 
but  then  one  is  constantly  forsworn. 

Lady  Grace.  And  how  can  you  answer  that  ? 

Lad}/  Town.  My  dear,  what  we  say,  when  we 
are  losers,  we  look  ujjon  to  be  no  more  liinding 
than  a  lover's  oath,  or  a  great  man's  jiromise. 
But  I  beg  pardon,  child  ;  I  should  not  lead  you 
so  far  into  tiic  world ;  you  are  a  prude,  and  de- 
sign to  live  soberly. 

Lad}/  Grace.  Why,  I  confess,  my  nature  and 
my  education  do,  in  a  good  degree,  incline  me 
that  way. 

Lad}/  Town.  Well,  how  a  woman  of  spirit  (for 
you  don't  want  that,  child)  can  dream  of  living 
soberly,  is  to  me  inconceivable ;  for  you  will  mar- 
ry, I  suppose  ? 

I^adi/  Grace.  I  can't  tell  but  I  may. 

T.ndi/  Town.  And  won't  you  live  in  town  ? 

Lad}/  Grace.  Half  the  year,  I  should  like  it 
very  well. 

Lad}/  Tozvn.  IMy  stars !  and  you  would  really 
live  iuLondon  half  the  year,  to  be  sober  in  it? 

Ljadi/  Grace.  Why  not? 

Lad}/  Town.  Why  can't  you  as  well  go  and  be 
sober  in  the  country  ? 

LauIi/  Grace.  So  I  would — t'other  half  year. 

Lad}/    Town.    And   pray,    wliat  comfortable 
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scheme  of  life  would  you  form,  now,  for  your 
summer  and  winter  sober  entertainments  ? 

Ladi/  Grace.  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might 
very  well  content  us. 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  of  all  things,  let's  hear  it ! 

Ladi/  G?-acc.  Why,  in  summer,  I  could  pass 
my  leisure  hours  in  riding,  in  reading,  walking  by 
a  canal,  or  sitting  at  the  end  of  it  under  a  great 
tree  ;  in  dressing,  dining,  chatting  with  an  agree- 
able friend;  perhaps,  hearing  a  little  music,  taking 
a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  game  of  cards,  soberly  ;  ma- 
naging my  family,  looking  into  its  accounts,  play- 
ing with  my  children,  if  I  had  any,  or  in  a  thou- 
sand other  innocent  amusenuints — soberly ;  and 
possibly,  by  tiiese  means,  I  might  induce  my  hus- 
band to  be  as  sober  as  myself — 

Ladi/  Toun.  Well,  my  dear,  thou  art  an  asto- 
nishing creature  !  For  sure  such  primitive  ante- 
diluvian notions  of  life  have  not  been  in  any  head 

these  thousand  years Under  a  great  tree  !  O, 

my  soul ! — But  I  beg  we  may  have  the  sober 
town-scheme  too — for  I  am  charmed  with  the 
country  one  ! 

Lady  Grace.  You  shall,  and  I'll  try  to  stick  to 
my  sobriety  there  too. 

Lady  Titan.  Well,  though  I'm  sure  it  will  give 
me  tlie  vapours,  I  must  hear  it,  however. 

Lady  Grace.  Why,  then,  for  fear  of  your 
fainting,  madam,  I  will  ijrst  so  far  come  into  the 
fashion,  that  1  would  never  be  dressed  out  of  it 
— but  still  it  should  be  soberly  :  for  I  can't  think 
it  any  disgrace  to  a  woman  of  my  private  for- 
tune, not  to  wear  her  lace  as  fine  as  the  wedding- 
suit  of  a  first  duchess.  Though  there  is  one  ex- 
travagance I  would  venture  to  come  up  to. 

Lady  Town.  Aye,  now  for  it 

Lady  Grace.  I  would  every  day  be  as  clean  as 
a  bride. 

iMdy  Toun.  Why,  the  men  say,  that's  a  great 
step  to  be  made  (jnc — Well,  now  you  are  drest — 
Pray,  let's  see  to  what  purpose  r 

Lady  G?-ace.  I  would  visit — that  is,  my  real 
friends ;  but  as  little  for  form  as  possible.  I 
would  go  to  court ;   sometimes  to  an  assemblv, 

nay,  play  at  quadrille soberly  :    I  winild  see 

all  tlie  good  plays ;  and,  because  'tis  the  fashion, 

now   and   then  an  opera but  I  woidd  not 

expire  there,  for  fear  I  should  never  go  again  : 
and,  lastly,  I  can't  say,  but  for  curiosity,  if  I  liked 
my  company,  I  might  be  drawn  in  once  to  n  mas- 
querade; and  this,  I  think,  is  as  far  as  any  wo- 
man can  go soberly. 

Lady  Toicii.  Well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
last  piece  of  sobriety,  I  was  just  going  to  call  for 
some  surfeit-water. 

Lady  Grace.  Why,  don't  you  think,  with  the 
farther  aid  of  breakfasting,  dining,  and  taking  the 
air,  supping,  sl;:ii)!ng,  not  to  say  a  v.ord  of  devo- 
tion, the  four-and-twenty  hours  might  roll  over 
m  a  tolerable  manner  ? 

Lady  Toun.  Tolerable  !    Deplorable  !    Why, 


child,  all  you  propose  is  but  to  endure  life;  now, 
I  want  to  enjoy  it. 

Enter  Mrs  Trusty. 

Trust.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  chair  is  ready. 

Lady  Town.  Have  the  footmen  their  white 
dambeaux  yet  ?    For,  last  night,  I  was  poisoned. 

Trust.  Yes,  madam  ;  there  were  some  come  in 
this  morning.  [Exit  Trusty, 

Lady  Town.  ^Nly  dear,  you  vvill  excuse  me  ; 
but  you  know  my  time  is  so  precious 

Lady  Grace.  That  1  beg  I  may  not  hinder 
your  least  enjoyment  of  it. 

Lady  Town.  You  will  call  on  mc  at  lady  Re- 
vel's ? 

Lady  Grace.  Certainly. 

Lady  Town.  But  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  break 
into  your  scheme,  my  dear  ! 

Lady  Grace.  When  it  does,  I  will soberly 

break  from  you. 

Lady  Town.  Why  then,  'till  we  meet  again, 
dear  sister,  I  wish  you  all  tolerable  happiness. 

[Erit  Lady  Townlv. 

Lady  Grace.  There  she  goes — Dash  !  into  her 
stream  of  pleasures  !  Poor  woman  !  she  is  really 
a  fine  creature ;  and  sometimes  infinitely  agree- 
able ;  nay,  take  her  out  of  the  madness  of  this 
town,  rational  in  her  notions,  and  easy  to  live 
with  :  but  she  is  so  borne  down  by  this  torrent 
of  vanity  in  vogue,  s'.ie  thinks  every  hour  of  her 
lifc  is  lost  that  she  does  not  lead  at  the  head  of 
it.  What  it  will  end  in,  I  tremble  to  imagine  ! — 
Ha,  my  brother!   and  Manly  with  himr    I  guess 

what  they  have  been  talking  of 1  shall  hear 

it  in  my  turn,  I  suppose;  but  it  won't  become  me 
to  be  inquisitive.  [E.iit  Lady  Grack. 

Enter  Lord  Townly  and  Maxly, 

L^ord  Town.  I  did  not  think  my  lady  Wrong- 
head  had  such  a  notable  brain  :  though  I  can't, 
say  she  was  so  very  wise,  in  trusting  this  silly 
girl,  you  cad  ]\[yrtilla,  with  the  secret. 

Man.  No,  my  lord,  you  mistake  me  ;  had  the 
girl  been  in  the  secret,  perhaps  I  had  never  come 
at  it  myself. 

Lord  Town.  Why,  I  thought  you  said  this  girl 
writ  this  letter  to  you,  and  that  ray  lady  W^'ong- 
head  sent  it  inclosed  to  my  sister  ^ 

Man.  If  you  please  to  give  me  leave,  my  lord 

the  fact  is  thus — This  inclosed  letter  to  lady 

Grace  was  a  real  original  one,  written  by  thi.s 
girl  to  the  count  we  have  been  talking  of:  the 
count  drops  it,  and  my  lady  Wronghead  finds  it: 
then,  only  changing  the  cover,  she  seals  it  up  as 
a  letter  of  business,  just  written  by  herself,  to 
me  :  and,  pretending  to  be  in  a  hurry,  gets  this 
innocent  girl  to  w  rite  the  direction  for  her. 

Lord  Tmcn.  Oh,  then,  the  L'irl  did  not  know 
she  was  superscribing  a  billet-doux  of  her  own  to 
you .? 

Man.  No,  my  lord ;  for  when  I  first  questiow- 
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ed  her  about  the  direction,  she  owned  it  imme- 
diately ;  but,  when  I  shewed  lier  tluit  her  letter 
to  the  count  was  witliin  it,  and  tokl  iicr  how  it 
came  into  my  hands,  the  poor  creature  wa-> 
amazed,  and  tlioutilit  herself  betrayed  both  bv 
the  count  and  my  lady — In  short,  upon  this  dis- 
covery, the  i!;irl  and  I  grew  so  gracious,  that  she 
has  let  me  into  some  transactions,  in  my  lady 
^Vroni^head's  family,  which,  \\ith  my  havinf;  a 
careful  eye  over  them,  may  prevent  the  ruin  of 
it. 

I^rd  Toicn.  You  are  very  generous,  to  be  so- 
licitous for  a  lady  that  has  given  you  so  much  un- 
easiness. 

il/flw.  But  I  will  be  most  unmercifully  reven- 
ged of  her ;  for  1  will  do  her  the  greatest  friend- 
ship in  the  world against  her  will. 

Lord  Twcn.  What  an  uncommon  philosophy 
art  thou  master  of,  to  make  even  thy  malice  a 
virtue  ! 

Man.  Yet,  ray  lord,  I  assure  you,  there  is  no 
one  action  of  my  life  gives  me  more  pleasure 
than  your  approbation  of  it. 

Lord  Town.  Dear  Charles  !  my  heart's  impa- 
tient 'till  thou  art  nearer  to  mc  !  and,  as  a  proof 
that  I  liave  long  wished  thee  so,  while  your  daily 


conduct  has  chosen  rather  to  deserve  than  ask 
my  sister's  favour,  I  iiave  been  as  stcrctlv  indus- 
trious to  make  her  sensible  of  your  merit :  and 
since,  on  this  occasion,  you  have  opened  vour 
whole  heart  to  me,  'tis  now,  with  equal  pleasure,  I 

assure  you,  we  have  both  succeeded she  is  art 

tirn\ly  yours ■ 

2Ian.  Impossible  !  you  flatter  me  ! 

Lord  Town.  I'm  glad  you  think  it  flatterv  :  but 
she  herself  shall  prove  it  none  :  she  dines  with  us 
alone:  when  the  servants  are  withdrawn,  I'll  open 
a  conversation,  that  shall  excuse  my  leaving  you 
together — Oh,  Charles  !  had  I,  like  thee,  been 
cautious  in  my  choice,  what  melancholy  hours 
had  this  heart  avoided  ! 

2Ian.  No  more  of  that,  I  beg,  my  lord 

Lord  Town.  I5ut  'twill,  at  least,  be  some  re- 
lief to  my  anxi(;tv,  however  barren  of  content 
the  state  has  been  to  me,  to  see  so  near  a  friend 
and  sister  happy  in  it.  Your  harmony  of  life 
"ill  be  an  instance  how  much  the  choice  of  tem- 
per is  preferable  to  beauty. 

While  your  soft  hours  in  mutual  kindness  move, 
You'll  reach,  by  virtut;,  what  I  lost  by  love. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT     IV. 


SCENE  I.— Mr.s  Motheuly's  house. 
Enter  Mas  Motherly,  meeting  Myrtii.i.a. 

Moth.  So,  niece  !  where  is  it  possible  you  can 
have  been  these  six  hours  ? 

Myr.  Oh,  madam  !  I  have  such  a  terrible  story 
to  tell  you. 

Moth.  A  story  !  Ods  my  life  !  What  have  you 
done  with  the  count's  note  of  five  hundred  })oinid?, 
I  sent  you  about?  Is  it  safe .''  Is  it  good  ?  Is  it  se- 
curity .'' 

Mrir.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  safe  :  but  for  its  goodness 

Mercy  on  us !  I  have  been  in  a  fair  way  to 

be  hanged  about  it ! 

Moth.  The  dickens  !  has  the  rogue  of  a  count 
played  us  another  trick,  then  ? 

il/j/r.  You  shall  hear,  madam.  VV^hen  I  came 
to  Mr  Cash,  the  banker's,  and  shewed  him  his 
note  for  five   hundred  pounds,    })ayable  to  the 

count,    or  order,  in   two  months he   looked 

earnestly  upon  it,  and  desired  me  to  step  into  the 
inner  room,  while  he  examined  his  books — after 
I  had  stayed  about  ten  minutes,  he  came  in  to 
me — claps  to  the  door,  and  charges  me  with  a 
constable  for  forgery. 

Moth.  Ah,  poor  soul  !  and  how  didst  thou  get 
off? 

Myr.  While  I  was  ready  to  sink  in  this  condi- 
tion, I  begged  him  to  have  a  little  patience,  'till 
I  could  send  for  ^Ir  Manly,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  gentlemen  of  worth  and  honour,  and  who, 
I  was  sure,  would  convince  him,  whatever  fraud 


might  be  in  the  note,  that  I  was  myself  an  inno- 
cent abused  woman and,  as  good  luck  would 

have  it,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  Mr  Manly 
came — so,  without  mincing  the  matter,  I  fairly 
told  him  upon  what  design  the  count  had  lodged 
that  note  in  your  hands,  and,  in  short,  laid  open 
the  whole  scheme  he  had  drawn  us  into,  to  make 
our  fortune. 

Molli.  'I'he  devil  you  did  ! 

Myr.  Why,  how  do  you  think  it  was  possible 
I  could  any  otherwise  make  iMr  ^lanly  my  friend, 
to  help  me  out  of  the  scrape  I  was  in  ?  To  con- 
clude, he  soon  made  Mr  Cash  easy,  and  sent 
away  the  constable  :  nay,  farther,  he  promised 
ine,  if  I  would  trust  the  note  in  his  hands,  he 
would  take  care  it  should  i)e  fully  paid  before  it 
was  due,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  give  me 
an  ample  revenge  upon  the  count;  so  that,  all 
you  have  to  consider  now,  madam,  is,  whether 
you  think  yourself  safer  in  the  count's  hands,  or 
Mr  Manly's. 

Moth.  Nay,  nay,  child ;  there  is  no  choice  in 
the  matter  !  i\Ir  Manly  may  be  a  friend,  indeed, 
if  any  thing  in  our  power  can  make  him  so. 

]\iiir.  Well,  madam,  and  now,  pray,  how  stand 
matters  at  home  here  .''  What  has  the  count  done 
with  the  ladies .' 

Moth.  ^Vhy,  every  thing  he  has  a  mind  to  do, 
by  this  time,  I  suppose.  lie  is  in  high  favour 
with  miss,  as  he  is  with  my  lady. 

Myr.  Prav,  where  are  the  ladies? 

Moth.  Rattling  abroad  in  their  own  (^oact^. 
S 
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and  the  well-bred  count  along  with  them :  they 
have  been  scouring  all  the  shops  in  town  over, 
buying  fine  things  and  new  ciotlics  from  morning 
to  night:  they  have  made  one  voyage  already, 
and  have  brought  home  such  a  cargo  of  bawbles 
and  trumpery — Mercy  on  the  poor  man  that's  to 
pay  for  them  ! 

Mi/r.  Did  not  the  young  'squire  go  with  them  ? 

Moth.  No,  no;  miss  said,  truly  he  would  hut 
disgrace  their  party  :  so  they  oven  left  him  asleep 
by  the  kitchen  lire. 

Myr.  lias  not  he  asked  after  me  all  this  while? 
for  I  had  a  sort  of  an  assignation  with  him. 

Moth.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  been  in  a  bitter  taking 
about  it.  At  last,  his  disappointment  grew  so 
uneasy,  that  he  fairly  fell  a  crying;  so,  to  quiet 
him,  I  sent  one  of  the  maids  and  John  ]Moody 
abroad  with  him,  to  shew  him  the  lions,  and  the 
monument.  Ods  me !  there  he  is  just  come 
home  again — You  may  have  business  wit!)  him — 
so  I'll  even  turn  you  together.  [Ec/f  Moth. 

Enter  Sqiire  Richard. 

Squire  Rich.  Soah,  soah,  Mrs  Myrtilla,  where 
ban  yaw  been  aw  this  day,  forsooth  ? 

Mi/r.  Nay,  if  you  go  to  that,  'squire,  where 
have  you  been,  pray  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Wiiy,  when  I  fun'  at  vow  were  no 
loikly  to  come  whoam,  I  were  ready  to  hong  my 

sel so  John  Moody,  anfl  I,  and  one  o'  your 

lasses,   have   been Lord   knows  where a 

seeing  o'  the  soights. 

Mt/r.  Well,  and  pray  what  have  you  seen,  sir? 

Squire  Rich.  Flesh  !  I  cawnt  tell,  not  I — seen 
every  thing,  1  think.  First,  there  we  went  o'  top 
o'  the  what-d'ye-call-it  ?  there,  the  great  huge 
stone  post,  up  the  rawnd  and  rawnd  stairs,  that 
twine  and  twine  about  just  an  as  thof  it  was  a 
cork-screw. 

Myr.  Oh,  the  monument ;  well,  and  was  it 
not  a  fine  sight  from  the  top  of  it  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Sight,  miss  !  I  know  no' — I  saw 
nought  but  smoak  and  brick  housen,  and  steeple 
tops then  there  was  such  a  mortal  ting- 
tang  of  bells,  and  rumbling  of  carts  and  coaches  ; 
and  then  the  folks  under  one  looked  so  small, 
and  made  such  a  hum,  and  a  buz,  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  mother's  great  glass  bee-hive  in  our 
garden  in  the  country. 

Mt/r.  I  think,  master,  you  give  a  very  good 
account  of  it. 

Squire  Rich.  Ay ;  but  I  did  not  like  it :  for  my 
head — my  head — began  to  turn — so,  I  trundled 
me  down  stairs  agen,  like  a  round  trencher. 

Mi/r.  Well,  but  this  was  not  all  you  saw,  I 
suppose  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Noa,  noa ;  we  went,  after  that, 
and  saw  the  lions,  and  I  liked  them  better  bv 
hawlf;  tliey  are  pure  giim  devils;  boh,  hob!  1 
touke  a  slick,  and  gave  one  of  them  such  a  poke 
o'  the  noase — I  believe  he  would   ha'  snapt  my 
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head  off,  an  he  could  have  got  me.     Hoh  !  hoh  ! 

hoh  ! 

Mt/r.  Well,  master,  when  you  and  I  go  abroad, 
I'll  shew  you  prettier  sights  than  these — there's 
a  masquerade  to-morrow. 

Squi)-e  Rich.  Oh,  laud,  ay  !  they  say  that's  a 
pure  thing  for  Merry  Andrews,  and  those  sort  of 
comical  munnuers — and  the  count  tells  me,  that 
there  lads  and  lasses  may  jig  their  tails,  and  eat, 
and  drink,  without  grudging,  all  night  lung. 

Mi/r.  What  would  you  say  now,  if  I  should 
get  you  a  ticket,  and  go  along  with  you  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Ah,  dear  ! 

Mi/r.  But  have  a  care,  'squire;  the  fine  ladies 
there  are  terribly  tcinpting ;  look  well  to  your 
heart,  or,  ads  me  !  they'll  whip  it  up  in  the  trip 
of  a  minute. 

Squire  Rich.  Ay,  but  they  cawnt  thoa — soa 
let  'um  look  to  themsehes,  an'  ony  of  'um  falls 
in  love  with  me — mayhap  they  liad  as  good  be 
quiet. 

Wli/r.  Why,  sure  you  would  not  refuse  a  fine 
lady,  would  you  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Ay,  but  I  would  though,  unless 
it  were — one  as  I  know  ot". 

Mi/r.  Oh,  oh  !  then  you  have  left  your  heart 
in  the  country,  I  find  ! 

Squire  Rich.  Noa,  noa,  my  heart — eh — -my  heart 
e'nt  avvt  o'  this  room. 

Myr.  I  am  glad  you  have  it  about  you,  how- 
ever. 

Squire  Rich.  Nav,  mayhap  not  soa,  noather ; 
somebody  else  may  have  it,  'at  von  little  tiiink 
of. 

Myr.  I  can't  imagine  what  you  mean  ! 

Squire  Rich.  Noa  !  why  doan't  you  know  how 
many  folks  there  is  in  this  room,  naw  ? 

Myr-  Xevs  line,  master;  I  see  you  have  learnt 
the  town  callantry  already. 

Squire  Rich.  Why,  doan't  you  believe  'at  I 
have  a  kindness  for  you,  then  ? 

Myr.  Fy,  fy,  master,  how  you  talk  !  beside, 
you  are  too  young  to  think  of  a  wife. 

Squire  Rich.  Ay  !  but  I  caunc  help  thinking 
o'  you,  for  all  that. 

Myr.  How  !  why  sure,  sir,  you  don't  pretend 
to  think  of  me  in  a  dishonourable  way  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Nay,  that's  as  you  see  good — I 
did  no'  think  'at  you  would  ha'  thowt^htof  me  for 
a  husband,  mayhap;  unless  I  had  means  in  my 
qwn  hands;  and  feyther  allows  me  but  iiaulf  a 
crown  a-week,  as  yet  awhile. 

Myr.  Oh,  when  I  like  any  body,  'tis  not  "ant 
of  money  will  make  uie  refuse  them. 

Squire  Rich.  Well,  that's  just  my  mind  now ; 
for  an  f  like  a  girl,  miss,  I  would  take  her  in  her 
siuock. 

Myr.  Ay,  master,  now  you  speak  like  a  man 
of  honour;  this  shews  something  of  a  true  heart 
in  you. 

Squire  Rich.  Ay,  and  a  true  lieart  you'll  fintt 
me,  try  when  you  will. 
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I\fyr.  IIiisli,  hiishjiere'syour  papa  come  home, 
and  my  luiiit  witli  liim. 

i'y«//f  liic/i.  A  devil  rive  'cm  !  what  do  they 
come  luiw  for  ? 

Mi/r.  \Vheii  you  and  I  get  to  the  masquerade, 
yon  shall  see  what  I'll  say  to  yon. 

Sijuire  Rich.  Well,  hands  iipon't,  then — 

il/j/r.  There — 

Squire  Rich.  One  buss,  and  a  bargain.  [^Kisses 
h€r.\  Ads  waimtlikins  !  as  soft  and  plump  as  a 
marrow-pudding.  [^Exeunt  scveralltj. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  WROXGHEAD,.a«rf  Mrs 
Motherly. 

Sir  Fran.  What !  my  wife  and  daughter  abroad, 
«ay  you  ? 

j\loth.  Oh,  dear  sir,  they  have  been  mighty 
busy  all  the  day  long;  they  just  came  home  to 
snap  UI1  a  short  dinner,  and  so  went  out  again. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  well;  I  shan't  stay  supper  for 
them,  I  can  tell  them  that :  for,  ods-heart,  1  have 
nothing  in  me  but  a  toast  and  tankard  since 
morning. 

Molh.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  these  late  parliament 
hours  won't  agire  with  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  truly,  JVIrs  Motherly,  they 
don't  do  right  witli  us  country  gentlemen  ;  to  lose 
one  meal  out  of  three,  is  a  hard  tax  upon  a  good 
stomach. 

Molh.  It  is  so,  Indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  But  howsomever,  Mrs  Motherly, 
when  wc  consider,  that  what  we  sufler  is  for  the 
good  of  our  country 

Moth.  Why,  truly,  sir,  that  is  something. 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for't — the  good  of  one's  coimtry  is  above  all 
ihings — A  true-hearted  Englishman  thinks  no- 
lliing  too  much  for  it — I  have  heard  of  seme  ho- 
nest gentlemen  so  very  zealous,  that,  for  the  good 
of  their  country — they  would  sometimes  go  to 
dinner  at  midnight. 

Mat/t.  01),  that  goodness  of  them  !  sure  their 
country  must  have  a  vast  esteem  for  them  ! 

Sir  Fran.  So  they  have,  Mrs  Motherly;  they 
are  so  rcsj)ected  when  they  come  home  to  their 
borouL'hs  after  a  session,  and  so  beloved — that 
their  country  will  come  and  dine  with  them  every 
day  in  the  week. 

JMoth.  Dear  me  !  What  a  fme  thing  'tis  to  be 
so  populous ! 

Sir  Fran.  It  is  a  great  comfort,  indeed  !  and, 
1  can  assure  you,  you  are  a  good  sensible  woman, 
Mrs  Motlicrly. 

Molh.  Oh,  dear  sii-,  your  honour's  pleased  to 
compliment  ! 

Sir  Fran.  No,  no;  I  see  you  know  how  to  va- 
lue people  of  consequence. 

Moth.  Good  lack  !  here's  company,  sir.  Will 
you  give  me  leave  to  get  you  a  littJe  something 
till  the  ladies  Cf)me  home,  sir? 

.S/>  Fran.  Why,  troth,  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  amiss. 


Moth.  It  shall  be  done  in  a  moment,  sir. 

[jEi(7  Motherly. 

Filler  jManly. 

j\Iun.  Sir  Francis,  your  sci-vant. 

Sir  Fran.  Cousin  Manly  ! 

Man.  I  am  come  to  see  how  the  family  goes 
on  here. 

Sir  Fran.  Troth  !  all  as  busy  as  bees.  I  have 
been  upon  the  wing  ever  since  eight  o'clock  tliis 
morning  ! 

Alan.  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose  you 
have  been  making  your  court  to  some  of  the 
great  men. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  faith  !  you  have  hit  it,  sir • 

I  was  advised  to  lose  no  time :  so  I  went  e'en 
straight  forward  to  one  great  man  I  had  never 
seen  in  my  life  before. 

]\hni.  Right !  that  was  doing  business  :  but 
who  had  you  got  to  introduce  you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  nobody 1  remember  I  liad 

heard  a  wise  man  say — My  son,  be  bold — so, 
trolh,  I  introduced  myself! 

Alan.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  thus — Look  ye Please 

your  lordship,  says  I,  I  am  sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head,  of  Bumper-hall,  and  member  of  parliament 

for  the  borough  of  (juzzktlown Sir,  vour 

humble  servant,  says  my  lord ;  thof  I  have  not  tlio 
honour  to  know  your  person,  I  have  hoard  you 
are  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  your 
borough  has  made  choice  of  so  worthy  a  repre- 
sentative; and  so,  says  he,  Sir  Francis,  have  you 
any  service  to  command  me  ?  Naw,  cousin, 
those  last  words,  you  may  be  sure,  gave  me  no 
small  encouragement.  And  thof  I  know,  sir, 
you  have  no  extraordinary  opinion  of  my  parts, 
yet,  I  believe,  you  won't  say  I  mist  it  naw  ! 

Alan.  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  liave  no  cause. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  when  I  found  him  so  courteous 
— My  lord,  says  I,  I  did  not  think  to  ha'  trou- 
bled your  lordship  with  liusiness  upon  my  lirst 
visit;  but,  since  your  lordship  is  pleased  not  to 
stand  u])on  ceremony, — why  truly,  says  1,  I  think 
naw  is  as  good  as  another  time. 

Alan.  Right!  there  you  })ushed  him  home. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay;  1  had  a  mind  to  klliim 
see  that  I  was  none  of  your  meal3-mouthcd 
ones. 

J\[an.  Very  good. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  in  short,  my  lord,  says  I,  I  have 
a  good  estate but — a — it's  a  little  awt  at  el- 
bows :  and,  as  I  desire  to  serve  my  king,  as  well 
as  my  country,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  accept 
of  a  place  at  court. 

Man.  S(j,  this  was  making  short  work  on't. 

Sir  Fran.  I'cod  !  I  shot  him  flying,  cousin  ! 
some  of  yom-  hawf-witted  ones,  naw,  would  ha' 
hummed  and  hawcfl,  and  dangled  a  month  or 
two  after  him,  before  they  durst  open  their 
mouths  about  a  place,  and,  mayhap,  nut  ha'  go; 
it  at  last  neither. 
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Man.  Oh,  I'm  glad  you'ie  so  sure  on't — 

Sir  Fran.  You  shall  hear,  cousin — Sir  Francis, 
says  my  lord,  pray  what  sort  of  a  place  may  you 
ha'  turned  your  thoutihts  upon  ?  My  lord,  says  I, 
beggars  must  not  be  ciiusers ;  but  ony  place,  says 
I,  about  a  thousand  a-year,  will  be  well  enough 
to  be  doing  with,  till  something  better  falls  in — 
for  I  thowght  it  would  not  look  well  to  stond 
haggling  with  him  at  first. 

Man.  No,  no ;  your  business  was  to  get  foot- 
ing any  way. 

Sir  Fran.  Right !  there's  it !  Ay,  cousin,  I  see 
you  know  tfie  world. 

Mu7i.  Yes,  yes ;   one   sees  more  of  it  every 

day-^ Well,   but  what   said  my  lord  to  all 

this  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Sir  Francis,  says  he,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  serve  you  any  way  that  lies  in  my  power;  so 
he  gave  me  a  squeeze  by  the  hand,  as  much  as  to 

say,  give  yourself  no  trouble Fll  do  your 

business.  With  that  he  turned  him  abawt  to 
somebody  with  a  coloured  ribbon  across  here, 
that  looked  in  my  thoughts,  as  if  he  came  for  a 
place,  too. 

Man.  Ha  !  ha  I  so,  upon  these  hopes,  you  are 
to  make  your  fortune  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Why  !  do  you  think  there's  any 
doubt  of  it,  sir  ? 

Man.  Oh,  no ;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it — for,  just  as  you  have  done,  I  made  my 
fortune  ten  years  ago. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  I  never  knew  you  had  a  place, 
cousin  ! 

Man.  Nor  I,  neither,  upon  my  faith,  cousin. 
But  you,  perhaps,  may  have  better  fortune  :  for 
I  suppose  my  lord  has  heard  of  what  importance 

you    were   in    the   debate    to-day You  have 

been  since  down  at  the  house,  T  presume  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  yes  !  I  would  not  neglect  the 
house  for  ever  so  much. 

Man.  Well,  and  pray  what  have  they  done 
there .? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  troth,  I  can't  well  tell  you 
what  they  have  done;  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  did  :  and  I  think  pretty  well  in  the  main  ;  only 
I  happened  to  make  a  little  mistake  at  last,  in- 
deed. 

Man.  How  was  that  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  they  were  all  got  there  into  a 
sort  of  a  puzzling  debate  about  the  good  of  the 
nation- — and  I  were  always  for  that,  you  know — 
but,  in  short,  the  arguments  were  so  long-winded 
on  both  sides,  that,  waunds  !  \  did  not  well  im- 
dcrstand  'um:  hawsomever,  I  was  convinced, 
and  so  resolved  to  vote  right,  according  to  my  con- 
science  so,  when  they  came  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, as  they  call  it, — I  don't  know  haw  'twas — but 
I  doubt  I  cried  Ay  !  when  I  should  ha' cried  No  ! 

Man.  How  came  that  about.'' 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  by  a  mistake,  as  I  tell  yon — 
for  there  was  a  good-humoured  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man, oneMrTothersidc,  I  tliink  they  call  liim,  that 


sat  next  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  cried  Ay,  gives  me  a 
hearty  shake  by  the  hand.  Sir,  says  he,  you  are 
a  man  of  honour,  and  a  true  Englishman!  and  t 
should  be  proud  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
you — and  so,  with  that,  he  takes  me  by  the  sleeve 
along  with  the  crowd  into  the  lobby— ^so,  I  knew 
nowght — but,  ods  flosh  !  I  was  got  o'  the  wrung 
side  the  post,  for  I  were  told  afterwards  I  should 
have  staid  where  I  was. 

Ma7i.  And  so,  if  you  had  not  quite  made  your 
fortune  before,  you  have  clinched  it  now  ! — Ah 
thou  head  of  tlje  \V'rongheads  !  [^/iside. 

Sir  Fran.  Odso  !  here's  my  lady  come  home 
at  last — I  hope,  cousin,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
take  a  family  supper  with  us  ? 

Man.  Another  tune,  Sir  Francis;  but  to-night 
I  am  engaged. 

Enter  Lady  Wkonghead,   IMiss  Jenny,   and 
Count  Basset. 

Ladi/  Wrong.  Cousin,  your  servant ;  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  my  rudeness  ;  but  we  have  real- 
ly been  in  such  a  continual  hurry  here,  that  we 
have  not  had  a  leisure  moment  to  return  your  last 
visit. 

Man.  Oh,  madam,  I  am  a  man  of  no  ceremo- 
ny; you  see  that  has  not  hindered  my  commg 
again. 

Ladi/  W7'ong.  You  are  infinitely  obliging  : 
but  I'll  redeem  my  credit  with  vou. 

Man.  At  your  own  time,  madam. 

Count  Bas.  1  must  say  that  for  Mr  Manlv, 
madam,  if  making  people  easy  is  the  rule  of 
good-breeding,  he  is  certainly  the  best-bred  man 
in  the  world. 

Man.  Soh !  I  am  not  to  drop  my  acquaintance, 
I  find — [Aside.]  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  shall  grow 
vain  upon  your  good  opinion. 

Count  Bas.  I  don't  know  that,  sir ;  but  I  am 
sure  what  you  are  pleased  to  say  makes  me  so. 

Ma7i.  The  most  impudent  modesty  that  ever  I 
met  with !  [Aside. 

Lady  M  i-ong.  Lard  I  how  ready  his  wit  is  ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Don't  you  think,  sir,  the  count's  a 
very  fine  gentleman  .'  [Apart. 

Man.  Oh,  among  the  ladies,  certainh'. 

"  [Apart. 

Sir  Fran.  And  yet  he's  as  stout  as  a  lion. 
Waund,  he'll  storm  any  thing  !  [Apart. 

Man.  Will  he  so .?  why,  then,  sir,  take  care  of 
your  citadel.  [Apart. 

Sir  Fra?i.  Ah,  you  arc  a  wag,  cousin  !  [Apart. 

Man.  I  hope,  ladies,  the  town  air  continues  to 
agree  with  you .'' 

Jenny.  Oh,  perfectly  well,  sir  !     We  have  been 

abroad  in  our  new  coach  all  day  long and  we 

have  bought  an  ocean  of  fine  things.  And  to- 
morrow we  go  to  the  masquerade;  anil  on  Fridav 
to  the  play  ;  and  on  Saturday  to  the  opera ;  and 
on  Sunday  we  arc  to  be  at  the  what-d'yc-call-it 
— assembly,  and  see  the  ladies  play  at.  quaH- 
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rille,   and  piquet,  and  ombre,  and   liazard,   and 
basset;  and  on  Monday  we  are  to  see  tlic  king; 

and  so  on  Tuesday 

Luili/  Wrong.  Hold,  hold,  miss !  You  must 
not  let  your  tonjiue  run  so  fast,  child — you  for- 
get; you  know  I  brought  you  hither  to  learn  mo- 
desty. 

Man.   Yes,  vcs  !    and  she  is  improved  with  a 

veni;caiice [Aside. 

jenni/.  Luwrd  !  Mamma,  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
say  anv  iiarm  ;  and,  it"  one  must  not  speak  in 
one's  turn,  one  may  be  kept  under  as  long  as  one 
lives,  tor  aught  I  see. 

Ludii  Wrong.  O' my  conscience,  this  girl  grows 

so  hcadstriing 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay;  there's  your  fine  growing  spi- 
rit for  yiiu  !  Now,  tack  it  down  an'  you  can. 

Jciini/.  All  I  said,  papa,  was  otdy  to  entertiiin 
my  cousin  Manly. 

Man.  My  pretty  dear,  I  am  mightily  obliged 
to  you  ! 

Jenny.  Look  you  there,  now,  madam. 
Lady  Wrong.  Hold  your  tongue,  [  say. 
Jenny.  [Turning  azray,  and  gloaling.y— I  de- 
clare it,   I  won't  bear  it:    she  is  always  simbbing 
me  before  you,  sir  !  I  know  why  she  docs  it,  well 

enough [Aside  to  the  Count. 

Count  Bas.  Hush,  hush,  my  dear !  Don't  be 
uneasy  at  tiiat ;  she'll  suspect  us.  [Aside. 

Jenny.  Let  her  suspect;   what  do  I  care 1 

don't  i^now  but  I  have  as  much  reason  to  suspect 

as  she though,  perhaps,  I  am  not  so  afraid  of 

her. 

Count  Bas.  [Aside.^ — 'Lgad,  if  I  don't  keep  a 
tight  iiand  on  my  tit,  here,  she'll  run  away  with 
my  projei  t  befoic  I  can  bring  it  to  bear. 

Liidy  Wrong.  [Aside.] — Perpetually  hanging 
upon  him  !  Hie  young  harlot  is  certairdy  in  love 
with  him ;  but  J  nmsi  not  let  them  sec  I  think 
so — and  yet  I  cannot  bear  it.  Upon  my  life, 
count,  you'll  spoil  tiiat  forward  girl — you  should 
not  encourage  her  so. 

Count  Bus.  Pardon  me,  madam;  [  was  only 
advising  her  to  observe  what  your  ladyship  said 
to  her. 

Alan,    ^'es,  truly,  her  observations  have  been 

something  particular.  [Aside. 

Count  Bus.    In   one  word,  madam,  slie  has  a 

jealousy  of  yonr  ladysliip,  and  I  am  forced  to  en- 

counige  her,  to  blind  it;  'twill  be  better  to  take 

no  noU(  e  of  her  behaviour  to  me.  [Apart. 

Lady  Wrong.    You  are  right ;    I  will  be  more 

cautious.  [Apart. 

Count  Bas.    To-morrow,    at   the   masquerade, 

we  may  lose  her.  [Apart. 

Lady  Wrong.  VVc  shall  be  observed  ;  I'll  send 

you  a  note,  and  settle  that  affair — go  on  with  the 

girl,  and  don't  mind  me.  [Apart. 

Count  Bus.  I  have  been  taking  your   part,  mv 

little  aiigcl. 

J^dy  Wrong.    Jenny  !    Come  hither,  child — 


You  must  not  be  so  hasty,  my  dear — I  only  ad- 
vise vou  for  vour  good. 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma  ;  but  when  I  am  told  of 
a  thing  before  company,  it  always  makes  rac 
worse,  you  know. 

Man.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  fair  sex,  miss 
and  her  mamma  have  only  quarrelled,  because 
they  are  both  of  a  mind.  This  facetious  count 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  genteel  step  into  the 
family.  [Aside. 

Enter  Myrtilla.  Manly  talks  apart  with  her. 

Lady  Wrong.  Well,  sir  I'rancis,  and  what  news 
have  you  brought  us  from  \\  cstminster  to-day? 

Sir  Fran.  News,  madam,  I'cod  I  I  have  some 

and  such  as  docs  not  come  every  day,  I  can 

tell  you — a  word  in  your  ear — I  have  got  a  pro- 
mise of  a  place  at  court  of  a  thousand  pawnd  a- 
year  already. 

Lady  Wrong.  Have  you  sf),  sir?  And  pray 
who  may  you  thank  for't  ?  Now  !  Who  is  in  the 
right?  Is  not  this  better  than  throwing  so  nmch 
away  after  a  stinking  pack  of  fox-hounds  in  the 
country  ?  Now  your  family  may  be  the  better 
for  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  that's  what  persuaded  me  to 
come  up,  my  dove  ! 

Lady  Wrong.  Mighty  well — come — let  me 
have  another  hundred  pound,  then. 

Sir  Fran.  Another!  child?  waunds!  you  have 
had  one  hundred  this  morning;  pray  what's  be- 
come of  that,  my  dear? 

Lady  Wrong.  What's  become  of  it  ?  Why,  I'll 
shew  you,  my  love  :  Jenny,  have  you  the  bills 
about  you  ? 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma. 

Lady  Wrong.  What's  become  of  it  ?  Why,  laid 
out,  my  dear,  with  fifty  more  to  it,  that  1  was 
forced  to  borrow  of  the  count,  here. 

Jenny.  Yes,  indeed,  papa;  and  that  would 
hardly  do,  neither There's  the  account. 

Sir  Fran.  [Turning  over  the  hills.] — Let's  see! 
Let's  see  !  What  the  devil  have  we  got  here  ? 

]\Ian.  Then  you  have  sounded  your  aunt,  you 
say,  and  she  readily  comes  into  all  I  proposed  to 
you  ?  [Apai-t. 

j\Tyr.  Sir,  I'll  answer,  with  my  life,  she  is  most 
thankfully  yours,  in  every  article.  She  mightily 
desires  to  see  you,  sir.  [Apart. 

Man.  1  am  going  home  directly;  bring  her  to 
my  house  in  half  an  hour;  and,  if  she  makes  good 
what  you  tell  me,  you  shall  both  find  your  ac- 
count in  it.  [Apart. 

Myr.  Sir,  she  shall  not  fail  you.  [Apart. 

Sir  Fran,  (^d's-life  !  Madam,  here's  nothing 
but  toys,  and  trinkets,  and  fans,  and  clock  stock- 
ings, bv  wholesale  ! 

Lady  Wrong.  There's  nothing  but  what's  pro- 
per, and  for  yonr  credit,  sir  Francis — Nay,  you 
sec  1  am  so  good  a  housewife,  that,  in  necessaries 
for  myself",  1  have  scarce  laid  out  a  shilling. 
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Sir  Fran.  No,  by  my  troth,  so  it  seems  !  for 
the  devil  o'  one  thing's  here,  that  I  can  see  you 
have  any  occasion  tor. 

Lacli/  Wrong.  My  dear,  do  you  think  I  came  hi- 
ther to  hve  out  of  the  fashion  ?  Why,  the  j^reat- 
est  distinction  of  a  tine  lady,  in  tliis  town,  is  in  the 
variety  of  pretty  things  that  she  has  no  occasion 
for. 

Jenny.  Sure,  papa,  could  you  imagine  that  wo- 
men of  quality  wanted  nothing  but  stays  and  pet- 
ticoats ? 

Ladi/  Wrong.  Now,  that  is  so  like  him  ! 

Man.  So,  the  family  comes  on  hnely.    [^Aside. 

Lady  Wrong.  Lard,  if  men  were  always  to 
govern,  what  dowdies  they  would  reduce  their 
w  ives  to  ! 

Sir  Fian.  An  hundred  pound  in  the  morning, 
and  want  another  afore  night !  VVaunds  and  fire ! 
The  lord  mayor  of  London  could  not  hold  at  this 
rate  ! 

Man.  Oh,  do  you  feel  it,  sir  !  \^Aside. 

Lady  Wrong.  My  dear,  you  seem  uneasy  ;  let 
me  have  the  hundred  pound,  and  compose  your- 
self. 

Sir  Fran.  Compose  the  devil,  madam  !  Why, 
do  you  consider  what  a  hundred  pound  a-day 
comes  to  in  a  year  ? 

Lady  Vt'rong.  My  life  !  if  I  account  with  you 
from  one  day  to  another,  that's  really  all  my  head 
is  able  to  bear  at  a  time — But  I'll  tell  you  what, 
I  consider — I  consider  that  my  advice  has  got 

you  a  thousand  pound  a-year  this  morning- 

That,  now,  methinks,  you  might  consider,  sir. 

Sir  Frail.  A  thousand  a-year  !  Waunds,  ma- 
dam, but  I  have  not  touched  a  penny  of  it  yet. 

Man.  Nor  ever  will,  I'll  answer  for  him. 

[Aside. 

Enter  Sqvir^  Richahd. 

Squire  Jiich.  Feyther,  an  you  doan't  come 
quickly,  the  meat  will  be  cooled :  and  I'd  fain 
pick  a  bit  with  you. 

Lady  Wrong.  Bless  me,  sir  Francis  I  You  are 
not  going  to  sup  by  yourself.'' 

<SV>  Fran.  No,  but  I'm  going  to  dine  by  my- 
self, and  that's  pretty  near  the  matter,  madam. 

Lady  Wro})g.  Had  not  you  as  good  stay  a  lit- 
tle, ray  dear  ?  We  shall  all  eat  in  half  an  hour  ; 
and  1  was  thinking  to  ask  my  cousin  Maidy  to 
tiike  a  family  morsel  with  us. 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  for  my  cousin's  good  company, 
I  don't  care  if  I  ride  a  day's  journey  without 
baiting. 

j\Ian.  By  no  means,  sir  Francis.  I  am  going 
uj)on  a  little  business. 

Sir  Fran.  Weil,  sir;  I  know  you  don't  love 
compliments. 

Alan.  You'll  excuse  me,  madam 

Lady  Wrong.  Since  you  have  business,  sir — 
[Exit  Manly. 


Eyiter  Mrs  Motherly. 

Oh,  ]Mrs  INIotherly  !    You  were  saying  this  morn- 
ing you  had  some  very  fme  lace  to  shew  me 

Cannot  I  see  it  now  ? 

[Sir  Francis  stares. 

Moth.  Why,  really,  madam,  I  had  made  a  sort 
of  a  promise  to  let  the  countess  of  Nicely  have 
the  birth  sight  of  it  for  the  first  day  :  but  your  la- 
dysliip 

Lady  Wrong.  Oh  !  I  die  if  I  don't  see  it  be- 
fore her! 

Sqtiire  Rich.  Woan'tyou  go,  feyther?  [Apart. 

Sir  Fran.  Waunds,  lad  !  I  shall  ha'  noa  sto- 
mach at  this  rate.  [Apart. 

Moth,  Well,  madam,  though  I  say  it,  'tis  the 
sweetest  pattern  that  ever  came  over — and  for 
fineness — no  cobweb  comes  up  to  it ! 

Sir  Fran.  Ods  guts  and'gizzard,  madam  !  Lace 
as  fine  as  a  cobweb  !  Why,  what  the  de\irs  that 
to  cost,  now  ? 

Moth.  Nay,  if  sir  Francis  does  not  like  it,  ma- 
dam  

Lady  Wrong.  He  like  it!  Dear  Mrs  Mother- 
ly, he  is  not  to  wear  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Flesh,  madam  !  But  I  suppose  I  am 
to  pay  for  it } 

Lady  Wrong.  No  doubt  on't !  Think  of  your 
thousand  a-year,  and  who  got  it  you  ;  go  !  eat 
your  dinner,  and  be  thankful,  go  ! — [Driving  him 
to  the  doir.'\ — Come,  Mrs  Motherly. 

[Exit  Lady  Wronghead  with  Mrs  Mo- 
therly. 

Sir  Fran.  Yevy  fine  !  So,  here  I  mun  fast,  till 
I  am  almost  famished,  for  the  good  of  my  coun- 
try, while  madam  is  laying  me  out  an  hundred 
pound  a-day  in  laco  as  fine  as  a  cobweb,  for  the 
honour  of  my  family  !  Ods  flesh  !  Things  had 
need  go  well  at  this  rate  ! 

Squire  Rich.  Nay,  nay — Come,  feyther. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Francis  a7id  Squire  Richard. 

Enter  IMrs  Motherly. 

Moth.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  you  and  the 
count  will  please  to  come  and  assist  her  fancy  ia 
some  of  the  new  laces. 

Count  Bas.  We'll  wait  upon  her 

[Exit  Mrs  Motherly. 

Jenny.  So,  I  told  you  how  it  was !  You  see 
she  cannot  bear  to  leave  us  together. 

Count  Bas.  No  matter,  my  dear :  you  know 
she  has  asked  me  to  stay  supper :  so,  when  your 
papa  and  she  are  a-bcd,  Mrs  Myrtilla  will  let  me 
into  the  house  again  ;  then  you  may  steal  into 
her  chamber,  and  we'll  have  a  pretty  sneaker  of 
punch  together. 

Myr.  Ay,  ay,  madam ;  you  may  command  me 
in  any  thing. 

Jenny.  Well,  that  will  be  pure  ! 

Count  Bus.  But  yon  had  best  go  to  her  alonPj 
my  life  :  it  will  look  better  if  I  come  after  you. 
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Jenni/.  Ay,  so  it  will :  and  to-morrow  you 
know  at  the  masquerade — and  tlien  ! 

SONG, 

Oh,  I'll  have  a  huahand  !  aye,  murri)  ; 
I'or  uhif  shoulil  1  longer  tarrit, 
IFor  will/  should  I  longer  tur/y. 

Than  other  brisk  girls  have  done  ? 
For  if  I  stall  till  I  gnno  grey, 
Thty'll  call  me  old  maid,  and  fusty  old  jade  ; 

So  ril  no  longer  tarry  ; 
But  I'll  have  a  husband,  aye,  marry, 

If  money  can  buy  me  one. 

My  mother,  she  says,  I'm  too  coming  ; 
And  siill  in  my  cars  she  is  drumming, 
And  still  in  iny  ears  she  is  drumming, 

That  I  such  vain  thoughts  should  shun. 
My  sisters  they  cry,  oh,fy  !  and,  oh,  fy  ■' 
But  yet  I  can  sec,  they're  as  coming  as  me  ; 
So  let  me  have  husbands  in  plenty  : 
I'd  rather  have  tuculy  times  twenty, 
Than  die  an  old  maid  undone.  [Exit. 

Myr.  So,  sir,  am  not  I  very  commode  to  you  ? 

Count  Bas.  Well,  child,  and  don't  you  find 
your  account  in  it  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  we  mii;ht 
still  be  of  use  tn  one  anotiier  ? 

Myr.  Well,  but  how  stands  your  affair  with 
miss  in  the  main  ? 

Count  Bas.  Oh,  she's  mad  for  the  masi^ue- 
rade!  It  drives  like  a  nail;  we  want  nothin<^ 
now  but  a  parson  to  clinch  it.  Did  not  your 
aunt  say  she  could  get  one  at  a  short  warniuii  ? 

Myr.  Yes,  yes;  my  lord  Townly's  ciiaplain  is 
her  cousin,  you  know  ;  he'll  do  your  business  and 
mine,  at  the  same  time. 

Count  Bas.  Oh,  'tis  true  !  but  where  shall  we 
appoint  him  ? 

Myr.  Why,  you  know  my  lady  Townly's  house 


is  always  open  to  the  masks  upon  a  ball-nia,ht, 
before  they  go  to  the  I  lay-market. 

Count  Bas.  Good. 

Myr.  Now,  the  doctor  purposes  we  should 
all  come  thither  in  our  habits,  and,  when  the 
rooms  are  full,  we  may  steal  up  into  his  cluim- 

bcr,  he  says,  and  there crack he'll  give 

us  all  canonical  commission  to  go  to-bed  together. 

Count  Bas.  Admirable  !  Well,  the  devil  fetch 
me,  if  I  shall  not  be  heartily  glad  to  see  thee 
well  settled,  child  ! 

Myr.  And  may  the  black  gentleman  tuck  me 
under  his  arm  at  the  same  time,  if  I  shall  not 
think  myself  obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  live  ! 

Count  Bas.  One  kiss  for  old  ac(juaintance 
sake — Egad,  I  shall  w.wM  to  be  l)usy  again. 

j\Iyr.  Oh,  you'll  have  one  3lK)rtly  will  fmd  you 
employment :  but  I  must  run  to  my  'squire. 

Count  Bas.  And  I  to  the  ladies — so  your  hum- 
ble servant,  sweet  xMrs  Wronghead  ! 

Alyr.  Yours,  as  in  duty  bound,  most  noble 
count  Basset.  [Exit  Myr. 

Count  Bas.  Why,  ay  !  count !  That  title  has 
been  of  some  use  to  me,  indeed  ;  not  that  1  have 
any  more  pretence  to  it,  than  I  have  to  a  blue 
ribband.  Yet,  I  have  made  a  pretty  considera- 
ble figure  in  life  with  it.  I  have  lolled  in  my 
own  chariot,  dealt  at  assemblies,  dined  with  am- 
bassadors, and  made  one  at  quadrille  with  the 
first  women  of  quality — But — tempora  matanlnr ; 
since  that  daunied  squadron  at  White's  have  left 
me  out  of  their  last  secret,  I  am  reduced  to  trade 
upon  my  own  stock  of  industry,  and  make  my 
last  push  upon  a  wife.  If  my  card  comes  up 
right  (which,  I  think,  cannot  fail)  I  shall  once 
more  cut  a  figure,  and  cock  my  hat  in  the  face  of 
the  best  of  them  :  for,  since  our  modern  men'of 
fortune  are  grown  wise  enough  to  be  sharpers,  I 
think  sharpers  are  fools  that  don't  take  up  the 
airs  of  men  of  quality.  [i'.i;V. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Lord  Townly's  house. 

Enter  Manly  and  Lady  Guace. 

Man.  Tu En e's  something,  madam,  hangs  upon 
your  mind  to-day :  is  it  unlit  to  trust  me  with 
it? 

LadiJ  Grace.  Since  you  will  know — my  sister, 
then — unhappy  woman  ! 

2Iun.  What  of  her  .? 

Lady  Grace.  I  fear  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Man.  1  am  sorry  for  it What  has  happen- 
ed ? 

Lady  Grace.  Nothing  so  very  new ;  but  the 
continual  repetition  of  it  at  last  has  raised  my 
brother  to  an  intemperance  that  I  irrmble  at. 

Man.  Have  they  had  any  words  upon  it  ? 


Ladi/  Grace.  He  has  not  seen  her  since  yes- 
terday. 

^lun.  What!  not  at  home  all  night? 

Lady  Grace.  About  five  this  morning,  in  she 
came  ;  but,  with  such  looks,  and  such  an  equi- 
page of  misfortune  at  her  heels — What  can  be- 
come of  her  ? 

^lan.  Has  not  my  lord  seen  her,  say  you? 

Lady  Grace.  No;  he  changed  his  bed  last 
night — I  sat  with  him  alone  till  twelve,  in  expec- 
tation of  her  :  but  when  the  clock  struck,  he 
startetl  from  his  chair,  and  grew  incensed  to  that 
degree,  that,  had  I  not,  almost  on  my  knees,  dis- 
suaded him,  he  had  ordered  the  doors,  that  in- 
stant, to  have  been  locked  against  her. 

Man.  How  terrible  is  his  situation,  when  the 
most  justifiable  severities  he  can  use  against  her 
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are  liable  to  the  mirth  of  all  the  dissolute  card- 
tables  in  town  ! 

Lady  Grace.  'Tis  that,  I  know,  has  made  him 
bear  so  long  :  but  you  that  feel  for  him,  Mr  Man- 
ly, will  assist  him  to  support  his  honour,  and,  if 
possible,  preserve  his  quiet ;  therefore,  I  beg  you, 
don't  leave  the  house,  till  one  or  both  of  them 
can  be  wrought  to  better  temper, 

Man.  How  amiable  is  this  concern  in  you  ! 

Lady  Grace.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  mind 
me ;  but  think  on  something  to  preserve  us  all ! 

Man.  I  shall  not  take  the  merit  of  obeying 
your  commands,  madam,  to  serve  my  lord — But, 
pray,  madam,  let  me  into  all  that  has  past 
since  yesternight. 

Ladif  Grace.  When  my  intreaties  had  prevail- 
ed upon  my  lord,  not  to  make  a  story  for  the 
town,  by  so  public  a  violence,  as  shutting  her  at 
once  out  of  his  doors,  he  ordered  an  apartment 

next  to  my  lady's  to  be  made  ready  for  him 

While  that  was  doing,  I  tried,  by  all  the  little 
arts  [  was  mistress  of,  to  amuse  him  into  temper; 
in  short,  a  silent  grief  was  all  I  could  reduce  him 
to.  On  this,  we  took  our  leaves,  and  parted  to 
our  repose  :  what  his  was,  I  imagine  by  my  own  ; 
for  I  ne'er  closed  my  eyes.  About  five,  as  I  told 
you,  I  heard  my  lady  at  the  door ;  so  I  slipped 
on  a  gown,  and  sat  almost  an  hour  with  her  in 
her  own  chamber. 

Mail.  ^Vhat  said  she,  when  she  did  not  find 
my  lord  there  .^ 

Ludi)  Grace.  Oh  !  so  far  from  being  shocked, 
or  alarmed  at  it,  that  she  blessed  the  occasion  ; 
and  said,  that,  in  her  condition,  the  chat  of  a  fe- 
male friend  was  far  preferable  to  the  best  hus- 
band's company  in  the  world. 

^hin.  Where  has  she  the  spirits  to  support  so 
n  uch  insensibility .'' 

Ladi/  Grace.  Nay, 'tis  incredible;  for,  though 
she  had  lost  every  thing  she  had  in  the  world, 
and  stretched  her  credit  even  to  breaking,  she 
rallied  her  own  follies  with  such  vivacity,  and 
painted  the  penance  she  knows  she  must  un- 
dergo for  them  in  such  ridiculous  lights,  that 
had  not  my  concern  for  a  brother  been  too 
strong  for  her  wit,  she  had  almost  disarmed  ray 
anger. 

Man.  Her  mind  may  have  another  cast  by 
this  time  :  the  most  flagrant  dispositions  have 
their  hours  of  anguish,  which  their  pride  conceals 
from  company.  But  pray,  madam,  how  could 
she  avoid  coming  down  to  dine } 

Lady  Grace.  Oh  !  she  took  care  of  that  be- 
fore she  went  to  bed,  by  ordering  her  woman, 
whenever  she  was  asked  for,  to  say  she  was  not 
%vell. 

Man.  You  have  seen  her  since  she  was  up,  I 


presume 


Ludy  Grace.  Up  !  I  question  whether  she  be 
awake  yet. 

Man.  Terrible  !  what  a  figure  does  she  make 
now  !  That  nature  should  throw  away  so  much 


beauty  upon  a  creature,  to  make  such  a  slattern- 
ly use  of  it ! 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  fy  !  there  is  not  a  more  ele- 
gant beauty  in  town,  when  she  is  dressed. 

Man.  In  my  eye,  madam,  she  that's  early 
dressed  has  ten  times  her  elegance. 

Lady  Grace.  But  she  won't  be  long  now,  I 
believe  ;  for,  I  think,  I  see  her  chocolate  going 
up — Mrs  Trusty — a-hem  ! 

Mrs  Trusty  comes  to  the  door. 

Man.  \^Aside^  Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
for  a  lady  of  quality's  breakfast,  is  an  elegant 
hour,  indeed  !  which,  to  shew  her  more  polite 
way  of  living,  too,  1  presume  she  eats  in  her  bed. 

Lady  Grace.  [7'o  Mrs  Trusty.]  And  when 
she  is  up,  I  would  be  glad  she  would  let  me 
come  to  her  toilet — That's  all,  Mrs  Trusty. 

Trusty.  I  will  be  sure  to  let  her  ladyship 
know,  madam.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  sir,  desires  t9 
speak  with  you. 

Man.  lie  comes  unseasonably — What  shall  I 
do  with  him  f 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  see  him,  by  all  means  !  we 
shall  have  time  enough  ;  in  the  mean  while, 
I'll  step  in,  and  have  an  eye  upon  my  bro- 
ther. Na}',  don't  mind  nie you  have  busi- 
ness  

Man.  You  must  be  obeved 


[Retreating,  u/iile  Lady  Grace  goes  out. 
Desire  sir  Francis  to  walk  in — [Exit  Servant.^ 
I  suppose,  by  this  time,  his  wise  worship  begins 
to  find,  that  the  balance  of  his  journey  to  London 
is  on  the  wrong  side. 

Enter  Sir  Fraxcis  Wroxghead. 

Sir  Francis,  your  servant.  How  came  1  by  the 
favour  of  this  extraordinary  visit.' 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  cousin  I 

Man.  Why  that  sorrowful  face,  man  ? 

Sir  Fran.  I  have  no  friend  alive  but  you — 

Man.  I  am  sorry  for  that But  what's  the 

matter  1 

Sir  Fran.  I  have  played  the  fool  by  this  jour- 
ney, I  see  now for  my  bitter  wife 

Man.  What  of  her.? 

iSV?"  Fran.  Is  playing  the  devil  ! 

Man.  Why,  truly,  that's  a  part  that  most  of 
youi  fine  ladies  begin  with,  as  soon  as  they  get 
to  London. 

Sir  Fran.  If  I'm  a  fning  man,  cousin,  she  has 
made  awav  with  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  since  yesterday  morning ! 

Man.  Ha!  I  see  a  good  housewife  will  do  % 
great  deal  of  work  in  a  little  time. 

Sir  Fran.  Work,  do  thev  call  it  ?  Fine  work, 
indeed  ! 

Man.  Well,  but  how  do  you  mean  made  awav 
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with  it?  What,  she  has  laid  it  out,  may  be — but 
I  suppose  you  liave  au  account  of  it  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  had  the  account, 
indeed ;  but  I  nuui  needs  say,  it's  a  very  sorry 
one. 

Man.  Pray,  let's  liear  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  first,  I  let  her  have  an  hund- 
dred  and  fifty,  to  get  tliiuiis  luindsonie  about 
her,  to  let  tlie  world  see  that  I  was  some- 
body ;  and  I  thought  that  sum  was  very  gen- 
teeh 

Man.  Indeed,  I  think  so  ;  and,  in  the  country, 
might  have  served  her  a  tweiveniontli. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,    so  it  might but  here,  in 

this  fine  town,  forsooth,  it  could  not  get  through 
four-and-twcnty  iiours — for,  in  half  that  time,  it 
was  all  squandered  away  in  bawbles,  and  new- 
fashioned  trumpery. 

Man.  Oh  !  for  ladies  in  LoTidon,  sir  Francis, 
all  this  miglit  be  necessary. 

Sir  Fran.  Noa,  there's  the  plague  on't ;  the 
devil  o'  one  useful  thing  do  I  see  for  it,  l)nc  twi> 
pair  of  laced  sh(jcs,  and  tiiose  stond  me  in  three 
pounds  three  shillings  a  |)air,  too. 

Man.  I3ear  sir,  tliis  is  nothing  !  Why  we  have 
city  wives  here,  that,  while  tiieir  good  man  is  sel- 
ling three  pennyworth  of  sugar,  will  give  you 
twenty  pounds  for  a  short  apron. 

Sir  Fran.  Mercy  on  us,  what  a  mortal  poor 
devil  is  a  husband  ! 

Man.  Well,  but  I  hope  you  have  nothing  else 
to  complain  of? 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  would  I  could  say  so,  too  ! 

but  there's  another  Innidred  behind  yet,  that 
goes  more  to  my  heart  than  all  that  went  before 
it. 

Man.  And  how  might  that  be  disposed  of? 

Sir  Fran.  Troth,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell 

Jlf««.  Out  with  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Wiiv,  she  has  been  at  an  assembly. 

Man.  What,  since  I  saw  you  !  I  thought  you 
had  all  supped  at  liome  last  night. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  so  we  did and  all  as 

merry  as  grigs — I'cod,  my  heart  was  so  open, 
that  I  tossed  another  hundred  into  her  apron,  to 

go  out  early  this  morning  with Hut  the 

cloth  was  no  sooner  taken  away,  than  in  comes 
my  ladv  Townly  here,  (who,  between  you  and  I 
— mum" — has  had  the  devil  to  pay  yonder)  with 
another  rantipole  dame  of  finality,  and  out  they 
must  liave  her,  they  said,  to  introduce  her  at  my 

lady   Noble's    assembly,   forsooth A   few 

words,  you  may  be  sure,  made  the  bargain— so, 
bawnce  !  and  away  they  drive,  as  if  the  devil  had 
got  into  the  coach-box — so,  about  tour  or  five  in 

the  morning home  comes  madam,  with  her 

eyes  a  foot  deep  in  her  heatl — and  my  poor 
hundred  pounds  left  behind  her  at  the  hazard- 
table  ! 

.Man.  All  lost  at  dice  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Every  shillinf, — among  a  parcel   of 


pigtail  puppies,  and  pale-faced  women  of  qua- 
lity. 

Man.  But  pray,  sir  Francis,  how  came  vou, 
after  you  found  her  so  ill  an  housewife  of  one 
sum,  so  soon  to  trust  her  with  another? 

Sir  Fran.  \\'hy,  truly,  1  nmn  say  that  was  partly 
my  own  fault;  for,  if  I  had  not  been  a  blab  of 
my  tongue,  I  believe  that  last  hundred  might 
have  been  saved. 

JMan.  How  so  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  like  an  owl  as  I  was,  out  of 
good-will,  forsooth,  partly  to  keep  her  in  hu- 
mour, I  nmst  needs  tell  herof  the  tllou^and  poiuids 
a-ycar  1  had  just  got  the  promise  of-— I'cod,  she 
lays  her  claws  upon  it  that  moment — said  it  was 
all  o  \ing  to  her  advice,  and  truly  she  would  have 
her  share  on't. 

Alan.  ^V  hat,  before  yon  iiad  it  yourself? 

Sir  Fran.  N\  hy,  ay;  that's  what  1  told  her — 
iAly  dear,  said  1,  mayhai)  I  niay'nt  receive  the 
lirst  quarter  on't  this  half  year. 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  1  have  heard  you  with  a 
great  deal  of  patience,  and  I  really  t'eel  compas- 
sion for  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Truly,  and  well  you  may,  cousin  ; 
for  I  don't  see  that  my  wife's  goodness  is  a  bit 
the  better  for  bringing  to  London. 

Man.  If  you  remember,  1  gave  you  a  liint  of 
it. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so:  but  the 
devil  himself  coidd  not  have  believed  she  would 
have  rid  post  to  him. 

JMan.  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fortnight  in  this 
town,  you  will  every  day  see  hundreds  as  fast 
upon  the  gallop  as  she  is. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  this  London  is  a  base  place,  in- 
deed ! — Waunds  !  if  things  should  happen  to  go 
wrong  with  me  at  Westminster,  at  this  rate,  lu)w 
the  devil  shall  1  keep  out  of  a  jail? 

Man.  Why,  truly,  there  seems  to  me  but  one 
way  to  avoid  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  would  you  could  tell  me  that, 
cousin  ! 

Man.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  sir;  the 
same  road,  that  brought  you  hither,  will  carry 
you  safe  home  again. 

.SV?'  Fran.  Ods-flcsh,  cousin  I  what  !  and  leave 
a  thousand  pounds  a-year  behind  me  ? 

Man.  I'ooli,  pooh  !  leave  any  thing  behind 
you,  but  your  family,  and  you  are  a  sa\  er  by  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  but  consider,  cousin,  what  a 
scurvy  figure  sliall  I  make  in  the  country,  if  I 
come  dawn  withawt  it. 

Man.  You  will  make  a  much  more  lainenta- 
ble  figure  in  a  jail  without  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Mayhap  'at  yow  have  no  great 
opinion  of  it  then,  cousin  ? 

j\Ian.  Sir  Francis,  to  do  you  the  service  of  a 
real  friend,  I  nmst  speak  very  plainly  to  yon  : 
you  don't  yet  see  half  the  ruin  that's  betbre  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Good-lack  !  how  may  you  mean. 
cousin  ?  ' 
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Man.  In  one  word,  your  whole  afl'airs  stand 
thus — In  a  week,  you'll  lose  your  seat  at  West- 
minster: in  a  Ibitniiiht,  my  lady  will  run  you  in- 
to jail,  by  keepiniv   the  best  company -In 

four-and-twenty  hours,  your  daughter  will  run 
away  with  a  sharper,  because  she  han't  been  used 
to  better  coinpany  :  and  your  son  will  steal  into 
marna'^e  with  a  cast  ftiistress,  because  he  has 
not  been  used  to  any  coinpany  at  all. 

Sir  Fran.  V  th'  name  o'  goodness,  why  should 
you  think  all  this  ? 

Man.  Because  I  have  proof  of  it;  in  short,  I 
know  so  much  of  tiseir  secrets,  that  if  all  this  is 
not  prevented  to-niiilit,  it  will  be  out  of  your 
power  to  do  it  to-raorrow  morning. 

Sir  Fran.  Mercy  upon  us  !  you  frighten  me — 
Well,  sir,  I  will  be  governed  by  you :  but  what 
am  I  to  do  in  this  case  ? 

Man.  I  have  not  time  here  to  give  you  pro- 
per instructions ;  but  about  eight  this  evening 
I'll  call  at  your  lodgings,  and  there  you  shall  have 
full  conviction  how  much  I  have  it  at  heart  to 
serve  you. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Man.  I'll  wait  upon  him. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  then,  I'll  go  strait  home,  naw. 

Man.  At  eight  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  dear  cousin  !  I  shall  be  bound 
to  you  as  long  as  I  live.  JMercy  deliver  us,  what 
a  terrible  journey  have  I  made  on't ! 

\lL,xeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II. — Opens  fo  a  dressing-7-oom. 

Lady  Townly,  as  just  up,  u-alks  fo  Iter  toilet, 
leaning  on  Mrs  Trusty'. 

Trust}/.  Dear  madam,  what  should  make  your 
ladyship  so  out  of  order  .^ 

Ladi/  Tozon.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  well, 
where  one  is  kdled  for  want  of  sleep  } 

Trust  I/.  [)ear  me  !  it  was  so  long  before  you 
rung,  madam,  I  was  in  hopes  your  ladyship  had 
been  fmely  composed. 

Lad//  ['own.  Composed  !  why  I  have  Iain  in  an 
inn  here;  this  house  is  worse  than  an  inn  with 
ten  stage-coaches :  wliat  between  my  lord's  im- 
pertinent people  of  business  in  a  morning,  and 
the  intolerable  thick  shoes  of  footmen  at  noon, 
one  has  not  a  wink  all  night. 

Trusty.  Indeed,  madam,  it's  a  gi'eat  pity  my 
lord  can't  be  persuaded  into  the  hours  of  people 
of  quality — though  1  must  say  that,  madam,  your 
ladyship  is  certainly  the  best  matrimonial  mana- 
ger in  town. 

Lad)/  Town.  Oh,  you  arc  quite  mistaken, 
Trusty!  I  manage  very  ill;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  the  power  I  have,  by  never  being  over-fond  of 
my  lord  yet  I  want  money  inlinitely  oftener 
than  he  is  willing  to  give  it  me. 

Trusty.    Ah!    if  his    lordship    could    but    be 
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brought  to  play  himself,  madam,  then  he  might 
feel  wliat  it  is  to  want  money. 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it !  do  you  know 
that  I  am  ur.Jone,  Trusty  ? 

Trusty.   Mercy  forbid,  madam  ! 

Lady   Town.    Broke,  ruined,  plundered  ! 

stripped,  even  to  a  contiscation  of  my  last  guinea ! 

Trusty.  You  don't  teli  me  so,  madam  ? 

J^ady  Tozon.  And  where  to  raise  ten  pound  in 
the  woi-ld — What  is  to  be  done,  Trusty  i' 

Trusty.  Truly,  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to 
tell  you,  madam  :  but  may  be  your  ladyship  may 
have  a  run  of  better  fortune  upon  some  of  the 
good  company  that  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  Town.  But  I  have  not  a  single  guinea  to 
try  my  fortime. 

Trusty.  Ha  !  that's  a  bad  business  indeed,  ma- 
dam— Adad,  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head,  ma- 
dam, if  it  is  not  too  late 

Lady  Town.  Out  with  it  quickly,  then,  I  be- 
seech thee. 

Trusty.  Has  not  the  stev>ard  something  of  fifty 
pounds,  madam,  that  you  left  in  his  hands  to  pay 
somebody  about  this  time  ? 

Lady  Toi€n.  Oh,  ay;  I  had  forgot — 'twas  to — 
a — what's  his  filthy  name  t 

Trusty.  Now  I  remember,  madam,  'twas  to 
Mr  l^utestring,  your  old  mercer,  that  your  lady- 
ship turned  oft'  about  a  year  ago,  because  he 
would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Ludi/  Town.  The  very  wretch  I  If  he  has  not 
paid  it,  run  quickly,  dear  Trusty,  and  bid  him 
bring  it  hither  inmiediately— [£i7Y  TRtsxY'.] 
Well,  sure  mortal  woman  never  had  such  for- 
tune !  live,  five  and  nine,  against  poor  seven  for 

ever No,  after  that  horrid  bar  of  my  chance, 

that  lady  Wronghead's  fatal  red  fist  upon  the 
table,  I  saw  it  was  impossible  ever  to  win  ano- 
ther stake Sit  up  all  night ;  lose  all  one's  mo- 
ney; dream  of  winning  thousands;  wake  without 

a  shilling;  and  then How  like  a  hag  I  look  ! 

In  short — the  pleasures  of  life  are  not  worth  this 
disorder.  If  it  were  not  for  shame,  now,  I  c()uld 
almost  think  lady  Orace's  sober  scheme  not  quite 

so  ridiculous If  my  wise  lord  could  but  hold 

his  tongue  for  a  week,  'tis  odds  but  I  should  hate 
the  town  in  a  fortnight But  I  will  not  be  dri- 
ven out  of  it,  that's  positive. 

Trt'STy  returns. 

Trusty.  Oh,  madam,  there's  no  bearing  of  it  ! 
Mr  Lutestring  was  just  let  in  at  the  door,  as  I 
came  to  the  stair  foot ;  and  the  stewai'd  is  now 
actually  paying  liim  the  money  in  the  hall. 

Lady  Town.  Knn  to  the  stair-case  head  again 
— aiKi  scream  to  him,  that  [  must  speak  with 
him  this  instant.    [Trusty  runs  out.  and  speaks. 

Trusty.  Mr  Poundage a-heni !  Air  Pound- 
age, a  word  with  you  quickly  !  ^Without. 

Found.  [IVit/iiu.]  I'll  come  to  vou  j)resentlv. 

[Wit /tout. 
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Trusty.  Presently  won't  do,  man,  vou  must  I 
come  this  minute.  yWithout. 

Found.  I  am  but  just  paving  a  little  money 
here.  [^Witliout. 

Trusty.  Cods  my  life,  paying  money  !  Is  the 
mail  distracted  ?  Come  lierc,  I  tell  you,  to  my 
lady  this  moment;  quick  !  []\'ilhozct. 

Tkisty  returns. 
Lady  Tozcn.  Will  the  monster  come  or  no.' — 
Trusty.  Yes,  1  hear  him  now,  madam ;   he  is 

hobbling  np  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Lady  Toun.  Don't  let  him  come  in — for  he  will 

keep  such   a   babbling  about  his  accounts — my 

bram  is  not  able  to  bear  him. 

PouND.\GE  comes  to  the  door,  with  a  money-bag 
in  his  haud. 


Trusty.  Oh,  it's  well  you  are  come,  sir ! 
where's  the  fifty  pounds .' 

Pound.  ^^  hy,  here  it  is;  if  you  had  not  been 
in  such  haste,  I  should  have  paid  it  by  this  time 
— tiie  man's  now  writing  a  receipt,  below,  for  it. 

Trusty.  No  matter;  my  lady  says  you  must 
not  pay  him  with  that  money  !  there's  not  enough, 
it  seems;  there's  a  pistole,  and  a  guinea,  that  is 

not  good,  in  it besides,  there  is  a  mistake  in 

the  account,  ton — [3'a(7(7/fs  the  hag  from  Aiw.] 
But  she  is  not  at  leisure  to  exaii\ine  it  now ;  so 
you  nmst  bid  jNIr  What-d'yc-call-um  call  another 
tune. 

J^ady  Town.  What  is  all  that  noise  there.? 

Pou7id.  Why,  an  it  please  your  ladyship — 

Lady  Toun.  Prithee,  don't  plague  me  now ; 
but  do  as  you  were  ordered. 

Pound.  Nay,  what  your  ladyship  pleases,  ma- 
dam   [Exit  Poundage. 

Trusty.  There  they  are,  madam — [Pours  the 
money  out  of  the  hag.] — The  pretty  things  were 
so  near  falling  into  a  nasty  tradesman's  hand,  I 
protest  it  mafic  me  tremble  for  them — I  fancy 
your  ladysliip  had  as  good  gi\e  me  that  bad  gui- 
nea, for  luck's  sake — Thank  you,  madam. 

[Takes  a  guinea. 

Lady  Toun.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  take  it."* 

T'rusty.  No;  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if 
you  were  just  going  to  bid  me  ;  and  so  I  was  wil- 
ling to  save  you  the  trouble  of  speaking,  madam. 

Lady  Town.  Well,  thou  hast  deserved  it ;  and 
so,  for  once — but  hark  !  don't  [  hear  the  man 
making  a  noise  yonder  ?  Though,  I  think,  now, 
we  may  compoimd  for  a  little  of  his  ill-humour — 

Trusty.  Til  listen. 

Lady  Toun.  Prithee,  do. 

[Trt'Sty  goes  to  the  door. 

Trusty.  .Ay,  they  are  at  it,  madam — he's  in  a 
bitter  passion  with  por)r  Poimdage — Bless  me  !  I 
believe  he'll  beat  him — Mercy  on  us,  how  the 
wretch  swears  ! 

Lady  Toun.  And  a  sober  citizen,  too  !  tliat's  a 
shame. 

Trusty,  Ila  !  I  think  all's  silent  of  a  sudden — 


may  be  the  porter  has  knocked  him  down I'll 

step  and  see \F.iit  Trusty. 

Lady  Toun.  These  trades-people  are  the  trou- 
blesomest  creatures  !  No  words  will  satisfy  them. 

Trusty  returns. 

Trusty.  Oh,  madam  !  Undone,  undone  !  My 
lord  has  just  bolted  out  upon  the  man,  and  is 
iiearing  all  his  pitiful  story  over — If  your  lady- 
ship pleases  to  conie  liithtr,  you  may  hear  him 
yourself. 

]^axly  Town.  No  matter;  it  will  come  round 
presently  :  I  shall  haxe  it  from  my  lord,  without 
losing  a  word  by  the  way,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Trusty.  Uh,  lud,  madam  !  here's  my  lord  just 
coming  in. 

Lady  Town.  Do  you  get  out  of  the  way,  then. 
— [Exit  Trusty.] — I  am  atraid  I  want  spirits; 
but  he  will  soon  give  them  me. 

Enter  Lord  Towxly. 

Lord  Town.  How  comes  it,  madam,  that  a 
tradesman  dares  be  clamorous  in  my  house,  for 
money  due  to  him  from  you? 

Lady  Town.  You  don't  expect,  my  lord,  that  I 
should  answer  for  other  people's  impertinence  ? 

Lord  Town.  I  expect,  madam,  you  should  an- 
swer for  your  own  extras agancies,  that  are  the 
occasion  of  it 1  tliought  I  had  given  you  mo- 
ney three  months  ago,  to  satisfy  all  these  sort  of 
people. 

Lady  Toun,  Y'es;  but  you  see  they  never  are 
to  be  satistic'd. 

Lord  Town.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  longer  to  be 
abused  thus;  what's  become  of  the  last  five  hun- 
dred I  gave  you.? 

Lady  Town.  Gone. 

Lord  Town.  Gone  !  What  way,  madam? 

Lady  Town.  Half  the  town  m'er,  I  believe,  by 
this  time. 

Lord  Town.  'Tis  well ;  I  see  ruin  will  make 
no  impression,  till  it  falls  upon  you. 

Lady  Town.  In  short,  my  lord,  if  money  is  al- 
ways the  subject  of  our  conversation,  I  shall 
make  you  no  ans\^  er. 

Lord  Town.  Madam,  madam,  I  will  be  heard, 
and  make  you  answer. 

iMdy  Toun.  Make  me  !  Then  I  must  tell  you, 
my  lord,  this  is  a  language  I  have  not  been  used 
to,  and  I  won't  bear  it. 

Lord  Town.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  shall 
bear  a  i^rcat  deal  more,  before  I  part  with  you. 

Ijidy  Town.  My  lord,  if  you  insult  me,  you 
will  ha\  e  as  much  to  bear  on  your  side,  I  can  as- 
sure you. 

Lord  Town.  Pooh  !  Your  spirit  grows  ridicu- 
lous— You  have  neither  honour,  worth,  or  inno- 
cence to  support  it. 

Lady  Town.  You'll  fmd,  at  least,  I  have  re- 
sentment; and  do  you  look  well  tu  the  provoca- 
tion. 
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Lord  Toicn.  After  those  you  have  given  me, 
madam,  'tis  almost  infamous  to  talk  with  you. 

Ladif  Town.  I  scorn  your  imputation,  and 
your  menaces.  The  narrowness  of  your  heart's 
your  monitor;  'tis  there,  there,  my  lord,  you  are 
wounded  :  you  have  less  to  complain  of  than 
many  husbands  of  an  equal  rank  to  you. 

Lord  Town.  Death,  madam  !  Do  you  presume 
upon  your  corporal  merit,  that  your  person's  less 
tainted  than  your  mind  ?  Is  it  there,  there  alone, 
an  honest  husband  can  be  injured?  Have  you  not 
every  other  vice  that  can  debase  your  birth,  or 
stain  the  heart  of  woman  r  Is  not  your  health, 
your  beauty,  husband,  fortune,  family  disclaimed, 
for  nights  consumed  in  riot  and  extravagance  ? 
The  wanton  does  no  more ;  if  she  conceals  her 
shame,  does  less :  and  sure  the  dissolute  avowed, 
as  sorely  wrongs  my  honour  and  my  quiet. 

Lady  Town.  I  see,  my  lord,  what  sort  of  wife 
might  please  3'ou. 

Lord  Town.  Ungrateful  woman  !  Could  you 
have  seen  yourself,  you,  in  yourself,  had  seen  her 
—  I  am  amazed  our  legislature  has  left  no  prece- 
dent of  a  divorce  for  this  more  visible  injury, 
this  adultery  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
person  !  When  a  woman's  whole  heart  is  alien- 
ated to  pleasures  I  have  no  share  in,  what  is  it  to 
nie,  whether  a  black  ace,  or  a  powdered  coxcomb, 
has  possesion  of  it? 

Ladi/  Town.  If  you  have  not  found  it  yet,  mv 
lord,  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of 
mine,  depend  upon't. 

Lord  Town.  That,  madam,  I  have  long  des- 
paired of;  and,  since  our  happiness  cannot  be 
mutual,  'tis  fit,  that,  with  our  hearts,  our  per- 
sons, too,  should  separate.  This  house  you  sleep 
no  more  in  :  though  your  content  might  grossly 
teed  upon  the  dishonour  of  a  husband,  yet  my 
desires  would  starve  upon  the  features  of  a  wife. 

Lady  Toxon.  Your  style,  my  lord,  is  much  of 
the  same  delicacy  with  your  sentiments  of  ho- 
nour. 

Lord  Town.  Madam,  madam,  this  is  no  time 
for  compliments — I  have  done  with  you. 

Lady  Town.  If  we  had  never  met,  my  lord,  I 
had  not  broke  my  heart  for  it :  but  have  a  care; 
I  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  easily  recalled  as  you 
may  imagine. 

Lord  Town.  Recalled  !  Whose  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Desire  my  sister  and  Mr  Manly  to  walk  up. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  you  may  proceed  as 
you  please;  but,  pray,  what  indiscretions  have  I 
committed,  that  are  not  daily  practised  by  a 
hundred  other  women  of  quality  ? 

Lord  Town,  'lis  not  the  number  of  ill  wives, 
madam,  that  makes  the  patience  of  a  husband 
less  contemptible  :  and  though  a  bad  one  may  be 
the  best  man's  lot,  yet,  he'll  make  ti  better  figure 


in  the  world,  that  keeps  his  misfortunes  out  of 
doors,  than  he  that  tamely  keeps  them  within. 

Lady  Town.  I  don't  know  what  figure  you 
may  make,  my  lord ;  but  I  sliall  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  mine,  in  whatever  company  I 
may  meet  you. 

Lord  Town.  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit,  ma- 
dam ;  you'll  need  it  to  support  you. 

Enter  Ladv  Grace  and  Manly. 
Mr  M.anly,  I  have  an  act  of  friendship  to  beg  of 
you,  which  wants  more  apologies  than  words  can 
make  for  it. 

Man.  Then,  pray,  make  none,  my  lord,  that  I 
may  have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you. 

i^ord  Town.  Sister,  I  have  the  same  excuse  to 
intreat  of  you,  too. 

Lady  Grace.   To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

Lord  Town.    Thus,   then -As  you  both 

were  present  at  my  ill-considered  marriage,  I 
now  desire  you  each  will  be  a  witness  of  my  de- 
termined separation — I  know,  sir,  your  good-na- 
ture, and  my  sister's,  must  be  shocked  at  the  of- 
fice I  impose  on  you ;  but  as  I  don't  ask  your 
justification  of  my  cause,  so  I  hope  you  are  con- 
scious— that  an  ill  woman  can't  reproach  you,  if 
you  are  silent,  on  her  side. 

Man.  My  lord,  I  never  thought,  till  now,  it 
could  be  difficult  to  oblige  you. 

Lady  Grace.  [Aside^  Heavens,  how  I  trem- 
ble ! 

Lord  Town.  For  you,  my  lady  Townly,  I  need 
not  here  repeat  the  provocations  of  my  parting 

with  you the  world,   I  fear,   is  too  well  iu- 

tbrmed  of  them For  the  good  lord,  your  dead 

father's   sake,    I    will  still    support   you   as    his 

daughter As  Lord  Townly's  wife,  you  have 

had  e\cry  thing  a  fond  husband  could  bestow, 
and  (to  our  mutual  shame  I  speak  it)  more  than 
happy  wives  desire — But  those  indulgences  must 
end;  state,  equipage,  and  splendour,  but  ill  be- 
come the  vices  that  misuse  them — ■ — The  decent 

necessaries  of  life  shall  be  supplied but  not 

one  article  to  luxury ;  not  even  the  coach,  that 
waits  to  carry  you  from  hence,  shall  you  ever  use 
again.  Your  tender  aunt,  my  lady  Lovemore, 
with  tears,  this  morning,  has  consented  to  receive 
you  ;  where,  if  time  imd  your  condition  bring 
you  to  a  due  reflection,  your  allowance  shall  be 
increased — but  if  you  are  still  lavish  of  your  lit- 
tle, or  pine  for  past  licentious  pleasures,  that  lit- 
tle shall  be  less  :  nor  will  I  call  that  soul  my 
fiiend,  that  names  you  in  my  hearing. 

Lady  Grace.  My  hcaiL  bleeds  for  her. 

[A.'^ule. 

T.ord  Town.  Oh,  Manly,  look  there  !  turii  back 
thy  thoughts  with  me,  and  witness  to  my  growing 
love.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  believed  that 
form  incapable  of  vice,  or  of  decay  ;  there  I  pro- 
posed the  partner  of  an  easy  home ;  there  I,  for 
ever,  hoped  to  find  a  cheerful  companion,  an  a- 
grccable   intimate,  a   faithful    friend,   a   useful 
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)iclp-matc,  and  a  tender  mother — but,  oh  !  how 
Litur  now  the  disappointment ! 

Man.  Tlie  worlil  is  dilVerent  in  its  sense  of 
happiness;  offended  as  vou  are,  I  know  you  will 
ijlill  be  just. 

luvd  Town.  Fear  me  not. 
Man.  This  last  rcproaeh,  I  see,  has  struck  her. 

[Aside. 
Lord  Toun,  No,  let  me  not  (tl)ough  I  this 
moment  cast  her  tVora  my  lieart  tor  ever)  let  me 
not  urge  her  punishment  beyond  her  crimes — I 
know  the  world  ii,  fond  of  any  tale  that  feeds  its 
appetite  of  scaiuial :  and,  as  I  am  conscious  se- 
verities of  this  kind  seldom  fail  of  imputations 
too  gross  to  mention,  I  here,  before  you  both, 
acquit  !ier  of  the  least  suspicion  raised  against  the 
lionour  of  my  bed.  Therefore,  when  abroad  her 
conduct  may  be  qucbtioned,  do  her  fume  that 
justice. 

Ladj/  Toivn.  Oh,  sister  ! 

\_Turns  to  Lady  Grace,  rceeplng. 

Lord  Town.  When  I  am  spoken  of,  where, 
without  favour,  this  action  may  be  canvassed,  re- 
late but  half  my  provocations,  and  give  me  up  to 
censure.  [Going. 

Lady  Town.  Support  me  !  save  me  !  hide  me 
from  the  world  ! 

[Falling  on  Lady  (iRAcr/s  neck. 

Lord  Town.  [Returning.]  I  iiad  forgot  me — 
You  have  no  share  in  my  resentment ;  therefore, 
as  you  have  lived  in  friendship  witii  her,  your 
parting  may  admit  of  c,entler  terms  than  suit  the 
honour  of  an  injured  husband.    [Offers  fo  go  out. 

j\tan.  [Interposing^  My  lord,  you  must  not, 
shall  not  leave  her  thus  !  One  moment's  stay  can 
do  your  cause  no  wrons: !  If  looks  can  speak  the 
anguish  of  her  heart,  I'll  answer  with  my  life, 
there's  something  labouring  in  her  mind,  rliat, 
would  you  bear  liic  hearing;,  might  deserve  it. 

iMrd  'Town.  Consider  !  since  we  no  more  can 
meet,  press  not  my  staying  to  insult  her. 

Ladi/  J'ouH.  Vet  stay,  my  lord — the  little  T 
would  say  will  not  deserve  an  insult ;  and,  unde- 
served, I  know  your  nature  gives  it  not.  But  as 
you've  called  in  friends  to  witness  your  resent- 
ment, let  tiicm  be  equal  hearers  of  my  last  re- 
ply. 

Lord  Toun.  1  shan't  refuse  you  that,  madam 
■ — be  it  so. 

Ludi/  Town.  My  lord,  you  c\er  have  com- 
plained I  wanted  love;  but,  as  you  kindly  have 
allowed  1- never ga\e  it  to  another;  so,  whrn  you 
hear  the  story  of  my  heart,  though  you  may  still 
complain,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  coldness. 

Ladj  Grace.  This  promises  a  reverse  of  tem- 
per. [Apart. 

JMan.  Tliis,  ray  lord,  you  are  concerned  to 
hear. 

Loi'd  Town.  Proceed;  I  am  attentive. 

Ladj/  Town.  Before  I  was  your  bride,  my 
lord,  the  flottering  world  had  talked  me  into 
l)e£iuty,  whici),  at  my  glass,  my  youthful  vanity  con- 


firmed. Wild  with  that  fame,  1  thought  mankind 
my  slaves;  1  triumphed  over  hearts,  while  all  my 
pleasure  was  their  pain  :  yet  was  my  own  so 
equally  insensible  to  all,  that,  when  a  lather's 
lirm  tommands  enj<jined  me  to  make  choice  of 
one,   I  even  then  declined   the  liberty  he  gave, 

and  to  his  ov\n  election  yielded  up  my  youth 

his  tender  care,  my  lord,  directed  him  to  you 

Our  hands  were  joined ;  But  still  my  heart  was 
wedded  to  its  folly.  My  only  joy  was  power, 
command,  society,  profusene^s,  and  to  lead  in 
pleasures:  The  husband's  right  to  rule,  I  thought 
a  vulgar  law,  which  only  the  deformed  or  mean- 
ly-spirited obeyed.  I  knew  no  directors,  but 
my  passions  I  no  master,  hut  my  will  I  Even 
you,  my  lord,  some  time  o'ercome  by  h)ve,  was 
pleased  with  my  delights,  nor  then  foresaw  this 

mad    misuse   of  your  indulgence And, 

though  I  call  myself  ungrateful,  while  T  own  it, 

yet,  as  a  truth,  it  cannot  be  denied that  kind 

indulgence  lias  undone  mc ;  it  added  strength  to 
my  habitLud  failings;  and,  in  a  heart  thus  warm, 
in  wild  unthinking  hfe,  no  wonder  if  the  gentler 
sense  of  lo\  c  was  lost. 

Lord  Town.  Oh,  Manly  !  where  has  this  crea- 
ture's heart  been  buried  ?  [Apart. 

Alan.  If  yet  recoverable How  \ast  the 

treasure !  [Apart. 
Ladj/  Town.  What  I  have  said,  my  lord,  is  not 
my  excuse,  but  my  confession ;  my  errors  (give 
them,  if  you  please,  a  harder  name)  cannot  be  de^ 
fended.  No!  What's  in  its  nature  wrong,  no 
w(3rds  can  palliate,  no  plea  can  alter.  What 
then  remains  in  mv  condition,  but  resignation  to 
your  pleasure.'  Time  only  can  convince  you  of 
my  future  conduct :  therefore,  till  I  have  lived 
an  object  of  forsiiveness,  I  dare  not  hope  for  par- 
don  'I'iic  penance  of  a  lonely,  contrite  life,  . 

were  little  to  the  innocent;  but,  to  have  deserved 
this  se[)aration,  will  strow  perpetual  thorns  upon 
n)y  pillow. 

J^tdii  Grace.  Oh,  happy,  heavenly  hearing! 
Lad'i  Town.  Sister,  fai-ewell  !  [Kissing  /(f/-.] 
Your  virtue  needs  no  warning  from  the  shame 
that  falls  on  me :  but  when  you  think  I  ha\  e 
atoned  my  follies  past — persuade  your  injured 
brother  to  forgive  them. 

Lord  Town.  No,  madam  !  Your  errors,  thus 
renounced,  this  instant  are  forgiven  !  So  deep, 
so  due  a  sense  of  them,  has  made  you  what  my 
utmost  wishes  formed,  and  all  my  heart  has  sigh- 
ed for. 

Ladii  Town.  [Turning  to  Lady  Graci,.]  How- 
odious  tloes  this  goodness  make  me  ! 

Ladi/  Grace.  How  amiable  your  thinking  so  ! 
Ij)rd  Tou  II.    Long  parted   friends,    that  pass 
through  easy  voyages  of  life,  receive  but  common 
gladiiess  at  their  meeting  :  but  from  a  shipwreck 
saved,  we  mingle  tears  with  oin-  einbnices  ! 

[Embracing  Lady  Towxty. 
Lndi/  Town.   What   words,    wliat    love,    what, 
duty,  can  repay  such  obligations  ! 
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Lord  Tozcn.  Preserve  but  this  desire  to  please, 
your  power  is  endless. 

Lady  Town.  Oh  !— till  this  moment  never  did 
I  know,  my  lord,  I  had  a  heart  to  <i;ive  you. 

Lord  Toun.  By  Heaven  !  this  yielding  hand, 
when  first  it  gave  you  to  my  wishes,  presented 
not  a  treasure  more  desirable  !  Oh,  Manly  !  sis- 
ter !  as  you  have  often  shared  in  my  disquiet, 
partake  now  of  mv  fehcity  !  my  new-born  joy  ! 
see,  here,  the  bride  of  my  desires  !  This  may  be 
called  my  wedding-day. 

Lady  Grace.  Sister,  (for  now,  metbinks,  that 
name  is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  ever)  let  me  con- 
gratulate the  happiness  tiiat  opens  to  you. 

Man.  Long,  long,  and  mutual,  may  it  flow 

Lord  Toun.  To  make  our  happiness  complete, 
my  dear,  join  here  with  me  to  give  a  hand,  that 
amply  will  repay  the  obligation. 

iMdy  Tozcn.  Sister,  a  day  like  this 

Lady  Grace.  Admits  of  no  excuse  against  the 
general  joy.  \^Gives  Iter  hand  to  Manly. 

Man.  A  joy  like  mine despairs  of  words 

to  speak  it. 

Liord  Tozcn.  Oh,  Manly,  how  the  name  of 
friend  endears  the  brotb.er  !         [Embracing  him. 

Man.  Your  words,  my  lord,  will  warm  me  to 
deserve  them. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  My  lord,  the  apartments  are  full  of  mas- 
queraders — And  some  people  of  quality  there 
desire  to  see  your  lordship  and  my  lady. 

Lady  Town.  I  thought,  my  lord,  your  orders 
had  forbid  their  revelling? 

Lord  Town.  No,  my  dear.  Manly  has  desired 
their  admittance  to-night,  it  seems,  upon  a  parti- 
cidar  occasion — Say  we  will  wait  upon  them  in- 
stantly. \_Exit  Servant. 

Lady  Town.  I  shall  be  but  ill  company  to 
them. 

Lord  Toien.  No  matter :  not  to  see  them, 
would  on  a  sudden  be  too  particular.  Lady 
Grace  will  assist  you  to  entertain  them. 

Lady  Town.  With  her,  my  lord,  I  shall  V)e  al- 
ways easy Sister,  to  your  unerring  virtue  I 

now  commit  the  guidance  of  my  future  days — 

,  Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread, 
But  where  your  guided  innocence  siiall  lead  ; 
For,  in  the  inarriage-state,  the  world  must  own 
Divided  happiness  was  never  known. 
To  make  it  nuitual,  nature  points  the  way  : 
Let  husbands  govern  ;  gentle  w  ives  obey. 

\_Excu?it. 

SCENE  HI. — Opening  to  another  apartment, 
discovers  a  great  number  of  people  in  masque- 
rade, talking  all  together,  and  playing  upon 
one  anolticr.  Lady  VVnoNOHF.AD  us  a  shep- 
herdess;  Jenny  as  a  nun;  the  'Squire  as  a 
running  footman;  and  the  Count  in  a  domino. 


After  some  time,  Lord  and  Lady  Towni.y, 
■with  Lady  Grace,  enter  to  them,  unmasked. 

Lord  Town.  So !  here's  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany. 

Lady  Tozcn.  A  great  many   people,  my   lord, 

but    no   company as  you'll  rind for 

here's  one  now  that  seems  to  have  a  mind  to  en- 
tertain us. 

[A  Mask,  after  some  affected  gesture,  inakes 
up  to  Lady  Townly. 

Mask.  Well,  dear  lady  Townly,  sha'n't  we  see 
you  by-and-by? 

Lady  Town.  I  don't  know  you,  madam. 

Mask.  Don't  you  seriously  ? 

[Ln  a  squeaking  tone. 

Lady  Town.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Mask.  Well,  that's  charming;  but  can't  voa 
guess .'' 

Lady  Town.  Yes,  I  could  guess  wrong,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mask.  That's  what  I'd  have  you  do. 

Lady  Town.  But,  madam,  if  I  don't  know  you 
at  all,  is  not  that  as  well? 

Mask.  Ay,  but  you  do  know  me. 

Lady  Town.  Dear  sister,  take  her  off  my 
hands ;  there's  no  bearing  this.  \^Apart. 

Lady  Grace.  I  fancy  I  know  you,  madaui. 

Mask.  I  fancy  you  don't ;  what  makes  you 
think  you  do  ? 

LAidy  Grace.  Because  I  have  heard  you  talk. 

Mask.  Ay,  but  you  don't  know  my  voice,  I'm 
sure. 

Lady  Grace.  There  is  something  in  your  wit 
and  humour,  madam,  so  very  much  your  own,  it 
is  impossible  you  can  be  any  body  but  my  lady 
Trifle. 

Mask.  [Un)}iasking.'\  Dear  lady  Grace!  thou 
art  a  charmins:  creature. 

Lady  Grace.  Is  there  nobody  else  we  know 
here  ? 

Mask.  Oh  dear,  yes  !  I  have  found  out  fifty 
already. 

Lady  Grace.  Pray  who  are  they  ? 

Mask.  Oh,  charming  company  !  there's  lady 

Ramble lady   Riut lady    Kill-care — lady 

Squander lady   Strip lady  Pawn and 

the  dutchess  of  Single  Guinea. 

Lord  Town.  Is  it  not  hard,  my  dear,  that 
people  of  sense  and  probity  are  sometimes  for- 
ced to  seem  fond  of  such  company  ?         \ Apart. 

Lady  Tozcn.  My  lord,  it  will  always  give  mc 
pain  to  remember  their  acquaintance,  but  none 
to  drop  it  immediately.  [Apart. 

Lady  Grace.  But  you  have  given  us  no  ac- 
count of  the  men,  madam.  Arc  they  good  for 
any  thiug  ? 

Mask.  Oh,  yes,  you  must  know,  I  always 
lind  out  them  by  their  endeavours  to  find  out 
me. 

Lady  Grace.  Pray,  who  are  they  ? 

Mask.  Why,  for  your  men  of  tip-top  wit  and 
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{)leasure,  about  town,  there's  my  lord — Bite — 
ord  Archwag — Young  Hrazcn-wit — lord  liin- 
berdown lord  Joint-lite — and lord  Mort- 
gage.   Then  tor  your  pretty  tellows  only — there's 

sir  Powder  Peacock lord   Lapwing Uilly 

ISlagpic Beau    I'riglu'iil — sir   Paul    Plaistcr- 

crown,  and  the  marquis  ot  Monkey-man. 

lAidi/  Grace.  Riglit  !  and  these  are  the  fine 
gentlemen  that  never  want  t  Ibow-room  at  an  as- 
sembly. 

Mask.  The  rest,  I  suppose,  by  their  tawdry 
hired  habits,  are  tradesmen's  wives,  inns-ol-court 
beaux,  Jews,  and  kept  mistresses. 

Lord  Toun.  An  admirable  collection  ! 

iMd)/  Grace.  Well,  ot'  all  our  public  diver- 
sions, 1  am  amazed  how  this,  that  is  so  very  ex- 
pensive, and  has  so  little  to  shew  tor  it,  can  draw 
so  much  company  together  ! 

Lord  Town.  Oh,  if  it  were  not  expensive,  the 
better  sort  would  not  come  into  it :  and  because 
money  can  purchase  a  ticket,  the  common  people 
scorn  to  be  ke|>t  out  ot' it. 

Mask.  Riglit,  my  lord.  Poor  lady  Grace  !  I 
suppose  you  are  uiuh  r  the  same  astonishment, 
tliat  an  opera  should  draw  so  much  g(jod  com- 
pany. 

Lady  Grace.  Not  at  all,  madam  :  'tis  an 
easier  matter,  sure,  to  gratify  the  car,  than  the 
understanding.  But  have  you  no  notion,  madam, 
of  receiving  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  same 
time  ? 

]\Iask.  Oh,  quite  none  !  unless  it  be  some- 
times winning  a  great  stake  ;  laying  down  a  voie, 
sans  prend7-e,  may  come  up  to  the  profitable 
pleasure  you  were  speaking  of. 

Lord  Toun.  You  seem  attentive,  my  dear  ? 

[Apart. 

Lndt/  Tmn.  I  am,  my  lord  ;  and  amazed  at 
my  (jwn  follies,  so  strongly  painted  in  auoihcr 
woman.  [Apart. 

Ludji  Grace.  But  see,  my  lord,  we  had  best 
adjourn  our  debate,  I  believe;  for  here  are  some 
masks  that  seem  to  have  a  mind  to  divert  other 
people  as  well  as  themselves. 

Lord  Toun.  The  least  we  can  do,  is  to  give 
them  a  clear  stage  then. 

l^A  dance  of  masks  here  in  various  characters. 
This  was  a  favour  extraordinary. 

Enter  Ma  my. 

Oh,  Manly,  I  thought  we  had  lost  you. 

Man.  1  ask  pardon,  my  lord  ;  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  look  a  little  after  my  country 
family. 

I^ird  Tozvn.  VV^ell,  pray,  what  have  you  done 
with  them .? 

Man.  Ihey  are  all  in  the  hou«e  here,  amoni; 
the  mask,<«,  my  lord;  if  your  lordship  has  mriosi- 
tv  enougli  to  step  into  a  lower  aparlnuiit,  in 
three  minutes  I'll  i^ive  you  an  ample  account  of 
<hem. 


Lord  Toun.  Oh,  by  all  means:  we'll  wait  up- 
on you. 

[The  scene  shuts  upon  the  tnasks  to  a 
smaller  apartment. 

Manly  re-enters  with  Sir  Fkaxci3  Wrong- 
iir.AD. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  cousin,  you  have  made  my 
very  iiair  stond  on  end  !  VVaunds  !  if  what  you 
tell  me  be  true,  I'll  stulT  my  whole  family  into  a 
stage-coach,  and  trundle  them  into  the  country 
again  on  Monday  morning. 

Man.  Stick  to  that,  sir,  and  wc  may  yet  find  a 
way  to  redeem  all.  In  the  mean  time,  place 
yourself  behind  this  screen,  and,  for  the  truth  of 
what  1  have  told  you,  take  the  c\idence  of  your 
own  senses :  but  be  sure  you  keep  close  till  I 
give  you  the  signal. 

Sir  Fran.  Sir,  I'll  warrant  you — Ah,  my  lady  ! 
my  lady  Wroughead  !  What  a  bitter  business 
have  you  drawn  me  into  ! 

Man.  Hush!  to  your  post;  here  comes  one 
couple  already. 

[Sir  Fr.ANcis  retires  behind  the  screen. 
E.vit  Manly. 

Enter  Myrtilla  icith  Sqi'ire  Richard, 

Squire  Rich.  Wliat,  is  this  the  doctor's  cham- 
ber .? 

il/yr.  Yes,  yes  ;  speak  softly. 

Squire  Rich.  Well,  but  where  is  he  ? 

Mi/r.  He'll  be  ready  for  us  presently  ;  but  he 
says,  he  can't  do  us  the  good  turn  without  wit- 
nesses :  so,  when  the  count  and  your  sister  come, 
you  know  he  and  you  may  be  fathers  for  one 
another. 

Squire  Rich.  Well,  well;  tit  for  tat!  ay,  ay, 
that  will  be  friendly. 

Mjjr.  And  see,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Count  Basset,  and  Miss  Jenny. 

Count  Eas.  So,  so,  here's  your  brother  and  his 
bride,  before  us,  my  dear. 

Jennj/.  Well,  I  vow,  my  heart's  at  my  mouth 
still !  I  th(jught  I  should  never  have  got  rid  of 
mamma;  but  while  she  stood  gaping  upon  the 
dance,  I  gave  her  the  slip  ?  Lawd,  do  but  feel 
how  it  beats  here  ! 

Count  Bus.  Oh,  the  pretty  flntterer  !  I  protest, 
my  dear,  you  have  pui  mine  into  the  same  palpi- 
tation ! 

Jenny.  Ay,  say  you  so? but  let's  see  now — 

Oh,  hid  !  I  vow  It  thumps  purely — well,  well,  I 
see  it  will  do;  and  so,  wliere's  the  parson? 

Count  has.  Mrs  ^Nlyrtilla,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  see  if  the  doctor's  ready  for  us  ? 

Mi/r.  He  only  staid  for  you,  sir :  I'll  fetch  him 
imintdiately.  [E.iit  Myr. 

Jenni/.  I'ray,  sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place  of 
mamma,  when  I'm  a  countess? 

Count  Baa.   No  doubt  on't,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  Oh,  lud  !  how  her  buck  will  be  up  then, 
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when  she  meets  me  at  an  assembly ;  or  you  and 
I  in  our  coach  and  six  at  Hyde  Park  together  ! 

Count  Bus.  Ay,  or  when  she  hears  the  box- 
keepers  at  an  opera,  call  out — The  countess  of 
Basset's  servants  ! 

Jenny.  Well,  I  say  it,  that  will  be  delicious  ! 
And  then,  raavhap,  to  have  a  fine  c;entleman, 
with  a  star  and  a  what-d'ye-call-um  ribbon,  lead 
me  to  my  chair,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm  all 
the  way  !  Hold  up,  says  the  chairman ;  and  so, 
says  I,  my  lord,  your  humble  servant.  I  suppose, 
madam,  says  he,  we  sliall  see  you  at  my  lady 
Quadrille's  ?  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  says  I — 
So  in  swops  me,  with  my  hoop  stulfed  up  to  my 
forehead  ;  and  away  they  trot,  swinji  !  swaug  ! 
with  my  tassels  dansliug,  and  my  flambeaux  bla- 

rintj,  and Oh,  it's  a  charming  thing  to  be  a 

woman  of  quality  ! 

Count  Bus.  Well !  I  see  that,  plainly,  my  dear, 
there's  ne'er  a  duchess  of  them  ail  will  become 
an  equipage  like  you. 

Jenny.  Well,  well,  do  you  find  equipage,  and 
I'll  find  airs,  I  warrant  you. 


SONG. 

What  though  they  call  me  country  lass, 
I  read  it  plainly  in  my  glass, 
That  for  a  duchess  I  might  pass  ; 

Oh,  could  I  see  the  day  ! 
Would  fortune  but  attend  my  call, 
At  park,  at  play,  at  ring,  and  ball, 
I'd  brave  the  proudest  of  them  all, 

With  a  stand  by — clear  the  way  ! 

Surrounded  by  a  ci'owd  of  beaux. 

With  smart  toupees,  and  pozrdered  clothes, 

At  rivals  I'd  turn  up  my  nose  ; 

Oh,  could  I  see  the  day  .' 
I'd  dart  such  glances  from  these  eyes. 
Should  make  some  lord  or  duke  my  prize  : 
And  then,  oh,  hozo  I'd  tyrannize. 

With  a  stand  by — clear  the  way  ! 

Oh,  then  for  every  new  delight. 
For  equipage  and  diamonds  bright. 
Quadrille,  and  plays,  and  bulls  all  night  ; 

Oh,  could  I  see  the  day  ! 
Of  love  and  joy  I'd  take  mi/  fill, 
'The  tedious  hours  of  life  to  kill. 
In  every  thing  I'd  have  my  icill, 

With  a  stand  by — clear  the  way  ! 

Squire  Rick.  Troth !  I  think  this  masquera- 
ding's  the  merriest  game  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life  !  Thof '  in  my  mind,  an  tlierc  wore  but  a 
little  wresdiug,  or  cudgol-playiug  naw,  it  would 
help  it  hugely.  But  what  a-rope  makes  the  par- 
son stay  so  ? 

Count  Bus.  Oh,  here  he  comes,  I  believe. 


Enter  Myrtilla,  with  a  Constable. 

Con.  Well,  madam,  pray  which  is  the  party 
that  wants  a  spice  of  my  office  here  ? 

Myr.  That's  the  gentleman. 

[Pointing  to  the  Count. 

Count  Bas.  Hey-day  !  what,  in  masquerade, 
doctor  ? 

Con.  Doctor !  Sir,  I  believe  you  have  mista- 
ken your  man  :  but,  if  you  are  called  count  Bas- 
set, I  have  a  billet-doux  in  my  hand  for  you,  that 
will  set  you  right  presently. 

Count  Bas.  What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ? 

Con.  Only  my  lord  chief  justice's  warrant 
against  you  for  forgery,  sir. 

Count  Bas.  Blood  and  thunder  ! 

Con.  And  so,  sir,  if  you  please  to  pull  off  your 
fooi's  frock  there,  I'll  wait  upon  you  to  the  next 
justice  of  peace  immediately. 

Jenny,  Oh,  dear  me,  what's  the  matter  } 

[Trembling. 

Count  Bas.  Oh,  nothing,  only  a  masquerading 
frolic,  my  dear. 

Squire  Rich.  Oh,  ho  !  is  that  all .? 

Sir  Fran.  No,  sirrah  !  that  is  not  all ! 

[Sir  Francis,  coming  softly  behind  the 
squire,  knocks  him  down  zvith  his  cane. 

Enter  Manly. 

Squire  Rich.  Oh,  lawd !  Oh,  lawd !  he  has 
beaten  mv  brains  Out. 

Man.  Hold,  hold,  sir  Francis !  have  a  little 
mercy  upon  my  poor  godson,  pray,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  Wounds,  cousin,  I  han't  patience. 

Count  Bas.  Manly !  nay,  then,  I'm  blown  to 
the  devil.  "  [Aside. 

Squire  Rich.  Oh,  my  head  !  my  head  ! 

Enter  Lady  Wronghead. 

Lady  Wrong.  What's  the  matter  here,  gentle* 
men  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  !  What,  are  you  mur-* 
derir.g  my  children  ? 

Con.  No,  no,  madam  !  no  murder !  only  a  little 
suspicion  of  felony,  that's  all. 

Sir  Fran.  [To  Jenny.]  And  for  you,  Mrs  Hot- 
upon't,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  make  you  wear 
that  habit  as  long  as  you  live,  you  jade  you.  Do 
you  know,  hussy,  that  you  were  witliin  two  mi- 
nutes of  marryuig  a  pickpocket? 

Count  Bas.  So,  so,  all's  out  I  find.         [Aside. 

Jenny.  Oh,  the  mercy  !  why,  pray,  papa,  is  not 
the  count  a  man  of  quality,  then } 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  yes,  one  of  the  unhanged  ones, 
it  seems. 

Lady  Wrong.  [Aside.'\  Married  !  Oh,  the  con- 
fident thing !  There  was  his  urgent  business, 
then — slighted  for  her  !  I  han't  patience  ! — and, 
for  aught  1  know,  I  have  lu'cn  all  this  while  ma- 
king a  fricndsliip  with  a  highwayman. 

Man.  Mr  Constable,  secure  there. 
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.S'/>  Frau.  All,  iny  lady  I  my  Uuly  !  this  comes 
of  ymir  journey  to  Loiidon  :  hut  now  I'll  have  a 
tVolie  of  my  own,  madam;  therefore  pack  up 
yom- triunpery  this  vcryniiiht;  for,  the  moment 
my  hoises  are  ahle  to  crawl,  you  and  vour  brats 
shall  make  a  journey  into  the  country  Uirain. 

Ladi/  Wruii^.  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken,  sir 
Francis — I  shall  not  otir  out  of  town,  yet,  I  pro- 
mise you. 

Sir  Fntn.  Not  stir?  Waunds,  madam 

Man.  Hold,  sir  !  If  you'll  uive  me  leave  a  lit- 
tle—  I  fancy  I  shall  prevail  with  my  lady  to 
think  better  on't. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  cousin,  you  arc  a  friend,  in- 
deed ! 

Man.  [Ajxiit  to  nui  laili/^  Look  you,  madam, 
as  to  the  favour  you  desitrned  me,  in  sendiua;  this 
spurious  letter  inclosed  to  my  lady  (irace,  all  the 
reven;:e  I  have  taken,  is  to  have  saved  your  son 
and  dauLihter  from  ruin.  Now,  if  you  will  take 
them  fairly  and  quietly  into  the  country  again,  I 
will  save  your  ladyship  /rom  ruin. 

Ladi/  Wrong.  VVhat  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Man.  Why,  sir  Francis  shall  never  know 
what  is  in  this  letter;  look  upon  it.  How  it 
came  into  my  hands,  you  shall  know  at  leisure. 

Ladij  Wrong.  Ha  ! — my  billet-doux  to  the 
count  !  and  an  appointment  in  it !  I  shall  sink 
with  confusion  ! 

^lun.  What  shall  I  say  to  sir  Francis,  ma- 
dam ? 

Ladi/  Wrong.  T^ear  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  trem- 
bling; !  preserve  my  honour,  and  I  am  all  obe- 
dience. [Apart  to  Mam.y. 

Ulan.  Sir  Francis my  lady  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive your  commands  for  her  journey,  whenever 
you  please  to  ajjpoint  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  cousin,  I  doubt  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  it. 

Man.  (?omp,  come,  sir  Francis  ;  take  it  as  you 
fmd  it.  Obedience  in  a  wife  is  a  good  thing, 
though  it  were  never  so  wonilerful  !  And  now, 
sir,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dispose  of  this 
gentleman. 

Count  Bus.  yir  ]Manly  !  sir  !  I  hope  you  won't 
ruin  me  ! 

Man.  Did  you  forge  this  note  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  sir? 

Count  Bus.  Sir 1  see  you  know  the  world, 

nnd,  therefore,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  prevaricate 
— But  it  has  hurt  nobody  yet,  sir ;  I  beg  you  will 
not  stigmatise  me ;  since  you  have  spoiled  my 
fortune  in  one  family,  I  hope  you  won't  be  so 
cruel  to  a  young  fellow,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my 
power,  sir,  to  make  it  in  another,  sir 

Alan.  Look  you,  sir,  I  have  not  much  time  to 
waste  with  you  :  but,  if  you  expect  mercy  your- 
self, you  must  shew  it  to  one  you  have  been  cru- 
el to." 

Count  Bus.  Cruel,  sir  ! 

Alan.  Have  you  not  ruined  this  young  wo- 
man ? 


Count  Bus.  I,  sir  ! 

Man.  I  know  you  have — therefore,  you  can't 
blame  her,  if,  in  the  fact  you  are  charged  with, 
she  is  a  principal  witness  against  vou.  How- 
ever, you  ha\  e  one,  and  only  one  chance  to  get 
otfwitli.  Marry  her  this  instant — and  you  take 
olf  her  evidence. 

Count  Bas.  Dear  sir  ! 

Alan.  No  words,  sir;  a  wife,  or  a  mittimus. 

Count  Ban.  Lord,  sir  !  this  is  the  most  unmer- 
ciful mercy  I 

]\lan.  A  private  penance,  or  a  public  one — 
Constable. 

Count  Bas.  Hold,  sir;  since  you  are  pleased  to 
give  me  my  choice,  I  will  not  make  so  ill  a 
compliment  to  the  lady,  as  not  to  give  her  the 
prelcrence. 

j\la//.  It  must  be  done  this  minute,  sir :  the 
chaplain  you  expected  is  still  within  call. 

Count  Bas.  Well,   sir, since  it  must  be 

so Come,  spouse 1  am  not  the  first  of 

the  fraternity,   that  has  run   his  head  into  one 
noose,  to  keep  it  out  of  another. 

Mi/r.  Come,  sir,  don't  repine  :  marriage  is,  at 
worst,  but  playing  upon  the  square. 

Count  Bas.  Ay,  but  the  worst  of  the  match, 
too,  is  the  devil. 

Man.  Well,  sir,  to  let  you  see  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  you  think  it,  as  a  reward  for  lier  honesty,  in 
detecting  your  practices,  instead  of  the  forged 
bill  you  would  have  put  upon  her,  there's  a  real 
one  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  begin  a  new  honey 
moon  with.  [Givps  it  to  Mihtilla. 

Count  Bas.  Sir,  this  is  so  generous  an  act — 

Alan.  No  compliments,  dear  sir — I  am  not  at 
leisure  now  to  receive  them.  Mr  Constable,  will 
yoif  be  so  good  as  to  wait  upon  this  gentleman 
into  the  next  room,  and  gi\e  this  lady  in  mar- 
riasie  to  him  ? 

Con.  Sir,  I'll  do  it  faithfully. 

Count  Bas.  Well,  five  hundred  will  serve  to 
make  a  handsome  push  with,  however. 

[Ereunt  Count  Basset,  jMyutilla,  and 
Constable. 

Sir  Fran.  And  that  I  maybe  sure  my  family's 
rid  of  him  for  ever — come,  my  lady,  let's  even 
take  our  children  along  with  us,  and  be  all  wit- 
nesses of  tlie  ceremony. 

[Evcunt  Sir  Fkaxcis,  Lady  Wuoxghead, 
Miss  and  Squire.] 

Alan.  Now,  my  lord,  you  may  enter. 

Enter  Lord  and  Lady  Townly',  a«c/ Lady 
Grace. 

Lord  Toun.  So,  sir,  I  give  you  joy  of  your  nc- 
gociation. 

Man.  You  overheard  it  all,  I  presume  ? 

Eadi/  ( I  race.  I'rom  first  to  last,  sir. 

Lord  Toun.  Never  were  knaves  and  fools  bet- 
ter disposed  of. 

Alan.  A  Sf)rt  of  poetical  justice,  my  lord,  not 
much  above  the  judgment  of  a  modern  comedy, 
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Lord  Town.  To  heiglitoii  that  resemblance,  I 
think,  sister,  there  only  wants  your  rewarding 
the  liero  of  the  fable,  by  naming  the  day  of  his 
happiness. 

Lady  Grace.  This  day,  to-morrow,  every  hour, 
I  hope,  of  hfe  to  co;ne,  will  slicw  I  want  not  in- 
clination to  complete  it. 

Man.  Whatever  I  may  want,  madam,  you  will 
always  find  endeavours  to  deserve  you. 

Lord  Toun.  Then,  all  are  happy. 


Ladj/  Town.   Sister,  I  give  you  joy  consum- 
mate as  the  happiest  pair  can  boast. 

In  you,  methinks,  as  in  a  glass,  I  see 
The  happmess,  that  once  advanced  to  me. 
So  visible  the  bliss,  so  plain  the  way, 
How  was  it  possible  my  sense  could  stray  ? 
But  now,  a  convert  to  this  truth  I  come, 
That  manied  happiness  is  never  found  from 
hwiie.  [Exeunt  omnes. 


Vol.  II. 


A.?. 


THE 

SUSPICIOUS  HUSBAND. 

BY  * 

HOADLY. 


dra:matis  persox.e. 


M  EN. 
Mr  Stuictland,  the  suspicious  husbaiid. 
Tv.AyKi.y,  attached  to  Ci.ARfXDA. 
Bellamy,  attached  to  Jacintha. 
Ranger,  a  geiierovs  rake. 
Jack  Meggot,  a  good-natured  coxcomb. 
BrcKLE,  servant  to  Bellamy. 
Tester,  servant  to  Strictland. 
Servant  to  Ranger. 
Simon,  servant  ^oClarixda. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Strictland,  wife  ^oStrici  land. 

Clarixda,  her  friend. 

Jacixtua,  Strictland's  icard. 

Lucetta,  maid  to  Mrs  Strictlakd. 

Landlady'. 

Milliner. 

Maid. 

Chdinncu,  Footmen,  Sc. 


Scene — London, 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. — Ranger's  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
A  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door  for  some 
time;  uhen  Ranger  enters,  having  let  him- 
self in. 

Ran.  Once  more  I  am  got  safe  to  tlic  Temple. 
Let  inn  reflect  a  little.  I  have  sat  up  all  r.iniit : 
I  have  my  head  full  of  l)ad  wine,  and  the  noibc  of 
oaths,  dice,  and  the  damned  tinkliiij;  of  tavern 
bells;  my  spirits  jaded,  and  my  eyes  sunk  in  my 
head  ;  and  all  this  for  the  conversation  of  a  com- 
pany of  fellows  I  despise.  Their  w it  lies  only  in 
obscenity,  their  mirth  in  noise,  and  their  delijit 
in  a  box  and  dice,  lluncst  Ranper,  i.nkc  my 
word  for  it,  thou  art  a  mighty  silly  fellow  ! 

Enter  a  Servant,  nilh  a  wig  dressed. 
Where  have  you  been,  rascal  ?     If  1   had  not 
liad  the  key  in  my  pocket,  I  must  have  waited  at 
the  door  in  this  dainty  dress. 


Scr.  I  was  only  below  combing  out  your  ho- 
nour's wig. 

Ran.  Well,  give  me  my  cap. — [Pulling  oft' his 
nig.]     Why,   how  like  a  raking  dog  do  you  look, 
compared  to  that  spruce,  sober  gentleman  !     Go, 
you  battered  devil,  and  he  made  tit  to  be  seen  ! 
[J'hroning  his  nig  to  the  servant. 
Scr.  Cod,  my  master's  very  merry  this  morn- 
ing. [Exit. 
Ran.  And  now  tor  the  law. 

[Sits  donn,  and  reads. 
'  Tell  me  no  more,  I  am  deceiv'd, 
'  That  CIdoe's  fal^e  and  common  ; 
'  Bv  Heaven,  I  all  along  believ'd 

'  She  was  a  very  woman  ! 
'  As  such  I  lik'd,  as  such  caress'd  ; 
*  She  still  was  constant  when  jiosscssed  : 
'  She  could  do  more  for  no  man.' 
Honest  Congrevc  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 
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Servants  pa.is  over  the  stage. 

Have  you  been  for  the  money  this  morning,  as  I 
ordered  you  ? 

Ser.  No,  sir.  You  bade  me  go  before  you  was 
up ;  I  did  not  know  your  honour  meant  before 
you  went  to  bed. 

Kan.  None  of  your  jokes,  T  pray;  but  to  bu- 
siness. Go  to  the  coffce-iiouse,  and  inquire  if  there 
has  been  any  letter  or  message  left  for  me. 

Ser.  I  shall,  sir. 

Ran.  [Repeats.] 

'  You  think  she's  false  ;  I'm  sure  slic's  kind  : 
'  I  take  her  body,  You  her  mind  ; 
'  Which  has  the  better  bargain  ?' 

Oh,  that  I  had  such  a  soft,  deceitful  fair,  to  hill 
my  senses  to  their  desii-ed  sleep  !  [Knocking  at 
the  door.J     Come  in. 

Enter  Simon. 

Oh,  master  Simon,  is  it  you?  How  long  have  you 
been  in  town  ? 

Sim.  Just  come,  sir;  and  but  for  a  little  time 
neither  ;  and  yet  1  have  as  many  messages  as  if 
we  were  to  stay  the  whole  year  round.  Here 
they  are,  all  of  them,  [Pulls  out  a  number  of 
cards.]  and,  among  them,  one  for  your  honour. 

Ran.  [Reads.]  '  Clarinda's  compliments  to  her 
'  cousin  Ranger,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  him 
'  for  ever  so  little  a  time  that  he  can  be  spared 
'  from  the  more  weighty  business  of  the  law.' 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  same  merry  girl  I  ever  knew 
her. 

Sim.  My  lady  is  never  sad,  sir. 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Ran.  Pr'ythee,  Simon,  open  the  door. 

Enter  Milliner. 

Well,  child and  who  are  you? 

Mil.  Sir,  my  mistress  gives  her  service  to  you; 
and  has  sent  you  home  the  linen  you  bespoke. 

Ran.  Well,  Simon,  my  service  to  your  lady, 
and  let  her  know  I  will  most  certainly  wait  upon 
her.     I  am  a  little  busy,  Simon and  so 

Siin.  Ah,  you're  a  wag.  Master  Ranger,  you're 
a  wag but  mum  for  that.  [E.rit. 

Ran.  I  swear,  my  dear,  you  have  the  prettiest 

pair  of  eyes the  loveliest  pouting  lips 1 

never  saw  you  before. 

Mil.  No,  sir  !  I  was  always  in  the  shop. 

Ran.   Were  you  so? — Well,   and    wliat  does 

your  mistress  say? The  devil  fetch  me,  child, 

you  looked  so  prettily,  that  I  could  not  mind  one 
word  you  said. 

Mil.  Lard,  sir,  you  are  such  another  gentle- 
man ! — Why,  she  says,  she  is  sorry  she  could  not 
send  them  sooner.     Shall  I  lay  them  down  ? 

Ran.  No,  child.     (Jive  them  to  me Dear 

little  smiling  angel [Cnlchcs,  and  kisses  her. 

Jlli/.  I  beg,  sir,  you  would  be  civil. 


Ran.  Ci\  il  !  Egad,  I  think  I  am  very  civil. 

[Kisses  her  again. 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  Bellamy. 

Ser.  Sir,  I^Ir  Bellamy. 

Ran.    Damn   your   impertinence Oh,  Mr 

Bellamy,  your  servant. 

Mil.  What  shall  I  say  to  my  mistress  ? 

Ran.  Bid  her  make  half  a  dozen  more ;  but 
be  sure  you  bring  them  home  yourself.  [Exit 
Millijicr.]  Pshaw  !  Pox  !  Mr  Bellamy,  hovy 
should  you  like  to  be  served  so  yourself? 

Bel.  How  can  you,  Ranger,  for  a  minute's 
pleasure,  give  an  innocent  girl  the  pain  of  heart 

I  am  confident  she  felt? There  was  a  modest 

Ijlush  upon  her  cheek  that  convinces  me  she  is 
honest. 

Ran.  May  be  so.  I  was  resolved  to  try,  how- 
ever, had  you  not  interrupted  the  experiment. 

Bel.  Fy,  Ranger  !  will  you  never  think? 

Ra?i.  Yes;  but  I  cannot  be  always  athinking. 
The  law  is  a  damnable  dry  study.  Sir  Bellamy; 
and  without  something  now  and  then  to  amuse 
and  relax,  it  would  be  too  much  for  my  brain,  I 

promise  ye But  I  am  a  mighty  sober  fellow 

grown.  Here  have  I  been  at  it  these  three  hours; 
but  the  wenches  will  never  let  me  alone. 

Bel.  Three  hours !  Wh}',  do  you  usually  study 
in  such  shoes  and  stockings  ? 

Ran.  Rat  your  inquisitive  eyes  !  Ex  pede  lier- 
culem.  Egad,  you  have  me.  The  truth  is,  I  am 
but  this  moment  returned  from  the  tavern.  What, 
Frankly  here,  too  ! 

Enter  Frankly. 

Frank.  My  boy.  Ranger,  I  am  heartilv  glad 
to  see  you.  Bellamy,  let  me  embrace  you;  you 
are  the  person  I  want.  J  have  been  at  your 
lodgings,  and  was  directed  hither. 

Ran.  It  is  to  him,  then,  I  am  obliged  for  this 
\  isit :  but  with  nil  my  heart.  He  is  the  only 
man  to  whom  I  don't  care  how  much  I  am  obli- 
ged. 

Bel.  Your  humble  se.n-nnt,  sir. 

Frank.  You  know,  Ranger,  I  want  no  induce- 
ment to  be  with  you.      But you  look  sadly — 

What no  merciless  jade  has has  she? 

Ran.  No,  no;  sound  as  a  roach,  my  lad.  I 
only  got  a  little  too  much  liquor  last  night,  which  I 
have  not  slept  off  yet. 

Bel.  Thus,  Frankly,  it  is  every  day.  All  the 
morning  his  head  aches ;  at  noon,  he  begins  to 
clear  up  ;  towards  evening,  he  is  good  company ; 
and  all  night,  ho  is  carefully  providing  for  the 
same  course  the  next  day. 

Ran.  Why,  I  must  own,  my  ghostly  fatlier,  I 
did  relapse  a  little  last  night,  just  to  furnish  out 
a  decent  confijssi;)n  for  the  day. 

Frank.  Ami  he  is  now  doius:  penance  for  it. 
Were  you  his  confessor,  indeed,  you  could  not 
well  desire  more. 

Ran.  Charles,  he  sets  up  for  a  confessor  with 
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the  worst  grace  in  the  world.  Here  has  he  been 
reproving  nic  for  bcini:  but  decently  civil  to  niv 
milliner.  Plague  !  because  the  coldness  ot'  Ins 
constitution  makes  him  insensible  of  a  fme  wo- 
man's iharms  every  body  else  must  be  so,  too. 

_B(7.  I  am  no  less  sensible  of  tlieir  charms  than 
you  are  ;  thongh  I  camiot  kiss  everv  woman  I 
meet,  or  fall  in  love,  as  vou  call  if,  with  every 
face  which  has  the  bhjoni  of  youth  upon  it.  I 
would  only  have  you  a  little  more  frugal  of  your 
pleasures. 

Fratik.  My  dear  friend,  this  is  very  pretty 
talkins:  !  But,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  very  first  glance  from  ;i  fnie  woman,  ut- 
terly to  discducert  all  your  philosophy. 

JHcl.  It  must  he  from  a  line  woman,  then;  and 
not  such  as  are  generally  reputed  so.  And  it  must 
be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  her,  too,  that 
will  ever  make  an  impression  on  my  heart. 

Jia/i.  Would  I  could  see  it  once  !  For  when  a 
man  has  been  all  his  life  hoarding  up  a  stock, 
without  allowing  himself  conmion  necessaries, 
it  tickles  me  to  the  soul  to  see  him  lay  it  all  out 
upon  a  wrong  bottom,  and  become  bankrupt  at 
last. 

Bel.  Well,  I  don't  care  how  soon  you  see  it. 
For  the  minute  I  find  a  woman  capable  of  friend- 
ship, love,  and  tenderness,  with  good  sense 
enough  to  be  always  easy,  and  good-nature 
enough  to  like  me,  I  will  immediately  put  it  to 
the  trial,  which  of  us  shall  have  the  greatest 
share  of  happiness  from  the  sex,  yon  or  1. 

Run.  By  marrying  her,  I  suppose  I  Capable  of 
friendship,  love,  and  tenderness!  ha,  ha,  ha!  that 
a  man  of  your  sense  should  talk  so  !  If  she  be 
capable  of  love,  'tis  all  I  require  of  my  mis- 
tress ;  and  as  every  woman,  who  is  young,  is  ca- 
pable of  love,  I  am  very  reasonably  in  love  with 
every  young  woman  I  meet.  I\Iy  Lord  Coke,  in 
a  case  I  read  this  morning,  speaks  my  sense. 

Both.  My  lonl  Coke  !  ' 

Ban.  Yes,  mv  lord  Coke.  What  he  savs  of 
one  woman,  1  say  of  the  whole  sex  :  I  take  their 
bodies,  you  their  minds ;  which  has  the  better 
bargain  ? 

Iran.  There  is  no  arguing  with  so  great  a 
lawyer.  Suppose,  therefore,  we  adjourn  the  de- 
bate to  some  other  time.  I  have  some  serit)us 
business  with  Mr  Bellamy,  and  you  want  sleep,  I 
am  sure. 

Ran.    .Sleep  !    mere    loss   of  time,    and   hin- 

derancc   of  business We  men  of  spirit,  sir, 

are  above  it. 

Be/.  Whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Fran.  Into  the  park.  My  chariot  is  at  the 
door. 

Bel.  Then  if  my  servant  calls,  you'll  send  bini 
after  us.?  [Kreun/. 

Ran.  I  will.  [Looking  on  the  card.\  '  Clarin- 
da's  compliments' — A  pox  of  this  head  of  mine, 
never  once  to  ask  where  she  was  to  be  found  ! 


'Tis  plain  she  is  not  one  of  us,  or  I  should  not 
have  been  so  remiss  in  my  inquiries.  No  mat- 
ter ;  I  shall  meet  her  in  my  walks. 

Servant  enters. 

Ser.  There  is  no  letter  nor  message,  sir. 

Ran.  Then   my  things  to  dress.' 1  take 

her  body,  you  her  mind ;  which  has  the  better 
bargain.'  {Exennt. 

SCENE  II.— ^1  chamber. 

Enter  Mrs  Strictland  and  Jacintha,  meeting. 

Mrs  Strict.  Good-morrow,  my  dear  Jacintha. 

Jac.  (iood-morrow  to  yon,  madam.  I  have 
brought  my  work,  and  intend  to  sit  with  you  this 
morning.  I  hope  you  ha\e  got  the  better  of 
your  fatigue  ?  Where  is  Clarinda  .'  I  should  be 
glad  if  she  would  come  and  work  with  us. 

]\lrs  Strict.  She  work !  she  is  too  fine  a  lady 
to  do  any  thing.  She  is  not  stirring  yet — we 
must  let  her  have  her  rest.  People  of  her  waste 
of  spirits  require  more  time  to  recruit  atiain. 

Jac.  It  is  pi^y  she  should  be  e\er  tired  with 
what  is  so  agreeable  to  every  body  else.  I  am 
prodigiously  pleased  with  her  company. 

Ulrs  Strict.  And  when  you  are  better  ac- 
quainted, you  will  be  still  more  pleased  with 
her.  Vou  must  rally  her  upon  her  partner  at 
Bath;  for  I  fancy  part  of  her  rest  has  been  dis- 
turbed on  his  account. 

Jac.  Was  he  really  a  prettv  fellow? 

j\Irs  Strict.  That  I  cannot  tell  ;  I  did  not 
fiance  myself,  and  so  did  not  nnich  mind  him. 
You  must  ha\e  the  whole  story  irom  herself. 

Jac.  Oh,  1  warrant  ye,  I  get  it  all  out.  None 
arc  so  proper  to  make  discoveries  in  love,  as 
those  who  are  in  the  secret  themselves. 

Enter  Lucetta. 

IjUC.  Madam,  Mr  Strictland  is  inquiring  for 
you.  Here  has  been  Mr  Buckle  %vith  a  letter 
from  his  master,  which  has  made  him  very  an- 

sry- 

Jac.  Mr  Bellamy  said,  indeed,  he  would  try 
him  once  more,  but  I  fear  it  will  prove  in  vain. 
Tell  your  master  I  am  here. — [Exit  Lucetta.] — 
What  signifies  fortune,  when  it  only  makes  us 
slaves  to  other  people  ? 

Alr.i  Strict.  Do  not  be  uncasv,  my  Jacintha. 
You  shall  always  find  a  friend  in  me  :  but  as  for 
Mr  Strictlanrl,  I  know  not  what  ill  temper  hangs 
about  him  lately.  Nothing  satisfies  him.  Vou 
saw  how  he  reciixerl  us  ulien  we  came  otY  nur 
jonrney.  Though  Clarinda  was  so  good  compa- 
ny, he  was  barely  civil  to  her,  and  downright  rude 
to  me. 

Jac.  I  cannot  help  saying,  I  did  observe  it.      "^^ 

Mrs  Slr'ict.  I  saw  you  did.     Hush  !  he's  here. 
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Enter  Mr  Strictland. 

St7'ict.  Oh,  your  servant,  madam !  Here,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Bellamy,  wherein 
he  desires  I  would  once  more  hear  what  he  has 
to  say.  You  know  my  sentiments  ;  nay,  so  does 
he. 

Jac.  For  Heaven's  sake,  consider,  sir,  this  is 
no  new  affair,  no  sudden  start  of  passion ;  we 
have  known  each  other  long.  My  father  valued, 
and  loved  him ;  and,  I  am  sure,  were  he  alive,  I 
should  have  his  consent. 

Strict.  Don't  tell  me.  Your  father  would  not 
have  you  marry  against  his  will ;  neither  will  I 
against  mine  :  I  am  your  father  now. 

Jac.  And  you  take  a  fatherly  care  of  me. 

Strict.  I  wish  1  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  you. 

Jac.  You  tnay  easily  get  rid  of  the  trouble. 

Strict.  By  listening,  I  suppose,  to  the  young 
gentleman's  proposals  ? 

Jac.  Which  are  very  reasonable,  in  my  opi- 
nion. 

Strict.  Oh,  very  modest  ones  truly  !  and  a  very 
modest  gentleman  he  is,  that  proposes  them  !  A 
fool,  to  expect  a  lady  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
fortune,  should,  by  the  care  and  prudence  of  her 
guardian,  be  thrown  away  upon  a  young  fellow 
not  worth  three  hundred  a-year  !  He  thinks  be- 
ing in  love  is  an  excuse  for  this  ;  but  I  am  not  in 
love  :  what  does  he  think  will  excuse  me  ? 

Airs  Strict.  Well ;  but,  Mr  Strictland,  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  be  heard. 

Strict.  VVell,  well ;  seven  o'clock's  the  time, 
and,  if  the  man  has  had  the  good  fortune,  since 
I  saw  him  last,  to  persuade  somebody  or  other  to 
give  him  a  better  estate,  I  give  him  my  consent, 
not  else.  His  servant  waits  below  :  you  may  tell 
him  I  shall  be  at  home. — [^Evit  Jacintha.J — 
But  where  is  your  friend,  your  other  half,  all 
this  while  ?  I  thought  you  could  not  have  breath- 
ed a  minute,  without  your  Clarinda. 

il-frs  Strict.  Why,  the  truth  is,  1  was  going  to 
see  what  makes  her  keep  her  chamber  so  long. 

Strict.  Look  ye,  Mrs  Strictland ;  you  have  been 
asking  me  for  money  this  morning.  In  plain 
terms,  not  one  shilling  shall  pass  through  these 
fingers,  till  you  have  cleared  my  house  of  this 
Clarinda. 

Mrs  Strict.  How  can  her  innocent  gaiety  have 
offended  you  ?  She  is  a  woman  of  honour,  and 
has  as  many  good  qualities 

Strict.  As  women  of  honour  generally  have. — 
I  know  it,  and  therefore  am  uneasy. 

ilfrs  Strict.  But,  sir 

Strict.  But,  madam — Clarinda,  nor  e'er  a  rake 
of  fashion  in  England,  shall  hve  in  my  family,  to 
debauch  it. 

J\Irs  Strict.  Sir,  she  treated  me  with  so  much 

civility  in  the  country,  that  I  thought  I  could  not 

do   less   than   invite  her  to  spend  as  much  time 

■'  ith  me  in  town  as  her  engagements  would  per- 


mit.    I  little  imagined  you  could  have  been  dis- 
pleased at  my  having  so  agreeable  a  companion. 

Strict.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  was  corapanj 
enough  for  leisure  hours. 

Airs  Strict.  There  was  a  time,  when  every 
word  of  mme  was  sure  of  meeting  with  a  smile ; 
but  those  happy  days,  I  know  not  why,  have  long 
been  over. 

Strict.  I  cannot  bear  a  rival,  even  of  your  owa 
sex.  I  hate  the  very  name  of  female  friends. — 
No  two  of  you  can  ever  be  an  hour  by  yourselves^ 
but  one  or  both  are  the  worse  for  it. 

Airs  Strict.  Dear  Mr  Strictland 

Strict.  This  I  know,  and  will  not  suffer. 

Airs  Strict.  It  grieves  me,  sir,  to  see  you  so 
much  in  earnest :  but,  to  convince  you  how  wil- 
ling I  am  to  make  you  easy  in  every  thing,  it 
shall  be  my  request  to  her  to  remove  immedi- 
ately. 

Strict.  Do  it — hark  ye — Your  request  ! — Why 
yours .''  'Tis  mine— my  command — tell  her  so.  I 
will  be  master  of  my  own  family,  and  I  care  not 
who  knows  it. 

Airs  Strict.  You  fright  me,  sir  !  But  it  shall  be 
as  you  please. — [/«  tears.]  [Goes  out. 

Strict.  Ha !  Have  1  gone  too  far  ?  tor  I  am 
not  master  of  myself.  Mrs  Strictland  ! — [She 
?-etur?is.'\ — Understand  me  right.  I  do  not  mean, 
by  what  1  have  said,  that  I  suspect  your  inno- 
cence ;  but,  by  crushing  this  growing  friendship 
all  at  once,  1  may  prevent  a  train  of  miscliief 
which  you  do  not  foresee.  I  was,  perhaps,  too 
harsh ;  therefore,  do  it  in  your  own  way :  but; 
let  me  see  the  house  fairly  rid  of  her. 

[Exit  Strictland. 

Airs  Strict.  His  earnestness  in  this  affair 
amazes  me;  I  am  sorry  1  made  this  visit  to  Cla- 
rinda ;  and  yet  I'll  answer  for  her  honour.  What 
can  I  say  to  her?  Necessity  must  plead  in  my 
excuse — for,  at  all  events,  Mr  Strictland  must  be 
obeyed.  [Exit. 

SCENE  lll.—St  James  s  Park. 

Enter  Bellamy  and  Frankly. 

Frank.  Now,  Bellamy,  1  may  unfold  the  se- 
cret of  my  heart  to  you  with  greater  freedom ; 
for,  though  Ranger  has  honour,  I  am  not  in  a  hu- 
mour to  be  laughed  at.  I  must  have  one  that 
will  bear  with  my  impertinence,  sooth  me  into 
hope,  and,  like  a  friend  indeed,  with  tenderness 
advise  me. 

Bel.  I  thought  you  appeared  more  grave  than 
usual. 

Frank.  Oh,  Bellamy  !  My  soul  is  full  of  joy, 
of  pain,  hope,  despair,  and  ecstacy,  that  no  word 
but  love  is  capable  of  expressing  what  I  feel ! 

Bel.  Is  love  the  secret  Ranger  is  not  fit  to 
hear.?  In  my  mind,  lie  would  prove  the  more 
able  counsellor.  And  is  all  the  gay  indifference 
of  my  friend  at  last  reduced  to  love  ? 

Frank.  Even  so — Never  was  a  prude  more  re- 
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jolute  in  chastitv  and  ill-natiirc,  than  I  was  i\\((\ 
ill  iiulirt'ercnco ;  but  l()\  c  luis  raised  inc  troni  lluit 
inactive  state,  above  llie  heini;;  of  a  man. 

Bel.  Faitli,  Charles,  I  besiiii  to  think  it  lias : 
but,  pray,  brini:  tliis  rapture  nito  order  a  littk', 
and  tell  luc  re^^ulariy,  how,  where,  and  when. 

Frank.  W  I  was  not  most  unreasonably  in 
lo\c,  those  horrid  (piestions  would  stop  iny 
mouth  at  once ;  but,  as  1  am  armed  aijaiust  rca- 
wjii — I  answer — at  Bath,  on  Tuesday,  she  danced 
and  cautrht  me. 

Bel.  Danced  !  And  was  that  all  ?  Rut  wlio  is 
she?  What  is  her  name  ?  Her  fortune  i*  Where 
docs  she  live  ? 

Frank.  Hold  !  Hold  !  Not  so  many  hard 
questions.  Have  a  little  mercy.  I  know  but 
little  of  her,  that's  certain;  but  all  I  do  know, 
3'ou  shall  have.  That  evening  was  the  first  of 
her  a()pcarin2;  at  Bath;  the  moment  I  saw  her,  I 
resoh  cd  to  ask  the  favour  of  her  hand  ;  but  the 
easy  freedom  with  which  she  i^ave  it,  and  her 
iinatTected  good  humour  during  the  whole  night, 
gained  such  a  power  over  my  heart,  as  none  of 
her  sex  could  ever  boast  beiore.  I  waited  on 
her  home ;  and  the  nt  xt  morning,  when  I  went 
to  pay  the  usual  compliments,  the  bird  was 
flown ;  she  had  set  out  for  London  two  hours 
before,  ap.d  in  a  chariot  and  six,  you  rogue  ! 

Bel.  But  was  it  her  own,  Charles .'' 

Frank.  That  I  don't  know  ;  but  it  looks  bet- 
ter than  bciiio;  drag?cd  to  town  in  the  stage. — 
That  day  and  the  next  I  spent  in  inquiries.  I 
Availed  on  the  ladies  who  came  with  her  ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  her.  So,  without  learning  either 
her  name  or  fortune,  I  e'en  called  for  my  boots, 
and  rode  post  after  her. 

Bel.  And  how  do  you  find  yourself  after  your 
journey .' 

Frank.  Why,  as  yet,  T  own,  I  am  but  on  a  cold 
scent ;  but  a  woman  of  her  spiightlinc ss  and  gen- 
tility, cannot  but  frequent  all  public  places  ;  and, 
when  once  she  is  found,  the  pleasurc'of  the  chase 
w\\\  overpay  the  pains  of  rousing  her.  Oh,  Bel- 
lamy !  'there  was  something  jjcculiarly  charming 
in  her,  that  seemed  to  claim  my  turilicr  acquaint- 
ance; and  if,  in  the  more  familiar  parts  of  life, 
she  shines  with  that  superior  lustre,  and  at  last  I 
win  her  to  my  arms,  how  shall  I  bless  my  resolu- 
tion in  pursuing  her ! 

Bel.  But  it",  at  last,  she  shouhl  prove  unwor- 
thy  

Frank.  I  would  endeavour  to  forirct  her. 

Bel.  i'romisc  me  that,  Charles,- — [Takes  his 
huncl.J — and  I  allow — But  we  are  interrupted. 

Enter  Jack  Meccot. 

J.  ]\1eg.  ^^'hom  have  we  here?  My  old  friend 
Frankly  f  Thfiu  art  grown  a  mere  antique  since  I 
eaw  thee.  How  hast  thou  done  these  five  hun- 
dred years  ? 

Frank.  Even  as  you  see  me ;  well,  and  at  your 
Mrvice  tver. 


J.  Meg.  Ha!  Whose  that? 

Frank.  A  friend  of  mine.  Mr  Bellamy,  this 
is  Jack  Meggot,  sir  ;  as  honest  a  fellow  as  any  in 
life. 

./.  Meg.    Pho !    Prithee  !    Vo\  !   Charles 

Don't  be  silly — .Sir,  I  am  your  humble  :  anv  one 
\\  ho  is  a  friend  of  my  I'rankly's,  I  am  proud  of 
embracing. 

Bel.  Sir,  I  shall  endeavour  to  deserve  your  ci- 
vility. 

J.Meg.  Oh,  sir!  Well,  Charles;  what,  dumb? 
Cmic,  come ;  you  may  talk,  though  you  have  no- 
thing to  say,  as  I  do.  Let  us  hear,  where  have 
you  been  ? 

Frank.  Why,  for  this  last  week,  Jack,  I  have 
been  at  fiath. 

J.  Meg.  Bath  !  the  most  ridiculous  place  in 
life  !  amongst  tradesmen's  wi\es  that  hate  their 
husbands,  and  people  of  quality  that  had  rather 
go  to  the  devil  than  stay  at  home.  People  of  no 
taste;  no  gout;  and,  for  devertimenti,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  puppet-show,  la  vcrtu  would  be 
dead  amongst  them.  But  the  news,  Charles  ; 
the  ladies — I  fear  your  time  hung  heavy  on  your 
hands,  by  the  small  stay  you  made  there. 

Frank.  Faith,  and  so  it  did.  Jack  ;  the  ladies 
are  grown  snch  idiots  in  love.  The  cards  have  so 
debauched  their  live  senses,  th:»t  love,  almighty 
love  himself,  is  utterly  neglected. 

J.  Meg.  It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  life,  but  it 
is  just  so  with  us  abroad.  Faith,  Charles,  to  tell 
you  a  secret,  which  1  don't  care  if  all  the  world 
knows,  I  am  almost  surfeited  with  the  services  of 
the  ladies ;  llie  modest  ones,  I  mean.  The  vast 
variety  of  duties  they  expect,  as  dressing  up  to 
the  fashion,  losing  fashionably,  keeping  fashion- 
able hours,  drinking  fashionable  liquors,  and  fifty 
other  such  irregular  niceties,  so  ruin  a  man's 
pocket  and  constitution,  that,  'foregad,  he  must 
have  the  estate  of  a  duke,  and  the  strength  of  a 
gondolier,  who  would  list  himself  into  their  ser- 
\ice. 

Frank.  A  free  confession,  truly.  Jack,  for  one 
of  your  coat ! 

Bel.  The  ladies  are  obliged  to  you. 

Enter  Brciu.r,  uitli  a  letter  to  Bellamy. 

J.  j\Ieg.  Oh,  Lard,  Charles!  1  have  had  the 
greatest  misfortune  in  lite  since  I  saw  you;  poor 
Otho,  that  1  brought  from  Home  with  me,  is 
dead  ! 

Frank.  Well,  well;  get  you  another,  and  all 
will  be  well  again. 

J.  Aleg.  Mo;  the  rogue  broke  me  so  much 
china,  and  gnawed  my  Spanish  leather  shoes  so 
filthily,  that,  when  he  was  dead,  I  began  not  to 
endure  him. 

Jill.  I'Aactly  at  seven  !  run  bark  and  assure 
liim  1  will  not  fail. — [K.iil  Bickle.] — Dead! 
Pray,  who  was  the  gentleman  ? 

J.  Mfg.  The  gentleman  was  my  monkey,  sir  ; 
an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,   that  used  to  divert  me, 
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and  pleased  every  body  so  at  Rome,  that  he  al- 
ways made  one  in  our  conversationi.  But,  Mr 
Bellamy,  I  saw  a  servant;  I  hope  no  engagement, 
for  you  two  positively  shall  dine  with  me :  I  have 
the  finest  macaroni  in  life.     Oblige  me  so  far. 

Bel.  Sir,  vour  servant ;  what  say  you,  Frank- 
ly ? 

J.  Meg.  Pho !  Pox  !  Charles,  you  shall  go. — 
My  aunts  think  you  begin  to  neglect  them;  and 
old  maids,  you  know,  are  the  most  jealous  crea- 
tures in  life. 

Frank.  Ranger  swears  they  cannot  be  maids, 
thev  are  so  good-natured.  Well,  I  agree,  on 
condition  I  may  eat  what  I  please,  and  go  away 
just  when  1  will. 

J.  Meg.  Ay,  ay,  you  shall  do  just  what  you 
will.  But  how  shall  we  do  .■*  My  post  chaise 
won't  carry  us  all. 

Frank.  My  chariot  is  here ;  and  I  will  con- 
duct Mr  Bellamv. 

Be/.  Mr  LMoi^iot,  I  beg  pardon ;  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly dine  out  of  town ;  I  have  an  engagement 
early  in  the  evening. 

/.  Meg.  Out  of  town  !  No,  my  dear,  I  live 
just  by.  I  see  one  of  the  dillettanti,  I  would  not 
miss  speaking  to  for  the  universe.  And  so  I  ex- 
pect you  at  three.  \^Exit. 

Frank.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  so  you  thought  you 
had  at  least  fifty  miles  to  go  post  for  a  spoonful 
of  macaroni  ? 


Bel.  I  suppose,  then,  he  is  just  come  out  of 
the  country  ? 

Frank.  Nor  that  neither.  I  would  venture  a 
vvager,  from  his  own  house  hither,  or  to  an  auc- 
tion or  two  of  old  dirty  pictures,  is  the  utmost  of 
his  travels  to-day ;  or  he  may  have  been  in  pur- 
suit, perhaps,  of  a  new  cargo  of  Venetian  tooth- 
picks. 

Bel.  A  special  acquaintance  I  have  made  to- 
day. 

Frank.  For  all  this,  Bellamy,  he  has  a  heart 
worthy  your  friendship.  He  spends  his  estate 
freely,  and  you  cannot  oblige  him  more,  than  by 
shewing  him  how  he  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

Bel.  Now  you  say  something.  It  is  the  heart, 
Frankly,  I  value  in  a  man. 

Frank.  Right — and  there  is  a  heart  even  in  a 
woman's  breast,  that  is  worth  the  purchase,  or 
my  judgment  has  deceived  me.  Dear  Bellamy, 
I  know  your  concern  for  me ;  see  her  first,  aiid 
tiien  blame  me,  if  you  can. 

Bel.  So  far  from  blaming  you,  Charles,  that,  if 
my  endeavours  can  be  serviceable,  I  will  beat  the 
bushes  with  you. 

Frank.  That,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  do.  For 
you  know  less  of  her  than  I :  but  if,  in  your 
walks,  you  meet  a  finer  woman  than  ordinary,  let 
her  not  escape  till  I  have  seen  her.  Wiiereso- 
ever  she  is,  she  cannot  long  be  hid. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— St  James's  Park. 


Enter  Clarixda,  Jacix tha,  and  Mrs  Strict- 
la  xd, 

Jac.  Ay,  ay ;  we  both  stand  condemned  out  of 
our  own  mouths. 

Cla.  Why,  I  cannot  but  own,  I  never  had  a 
thought  of  any  man  that  troubled  me  but  him. 

Mrs  Strict.  Then,  I  dare  swear,  by  this  time, 
you  heartily  repent  your  lea\  ing  Bath  so  soon. 

Cla.  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  not 
had  one  scruple  since. 

Jac.  Why,  what  one  inducement  can  he  have 
ever  to  think  of  you  again  ? 

Cla.  Oh,  the  greatest  of  all  inducements,  cu- 
riosity :  let  me  assure  you,  a  woman's  surest  hold 
over  a  man,  is  to  keep  him  in  uncertainty.  As 
soon  as  ever  you  put  him  out  of  doubt,  you  put 
him  out  of  your  power;  but,  when  once  a  wo- 
man has  awaked  his  curiosity,  she  may  lead  him 
a  dance  of  many  a  troublesonie  mile,  without  the 
least  fear  of  losing  him  at  last. 

.Tac.  Now  do  I  heartily  wish  he  may  have  spi- 
rit enough  to  follow,  and  use  you  as  you  de- 
serve. Sucii  a  spirit,  with  but  a  little  knowledge 
of  our  sex,  might  put  tliat  heart  of  yours  into  a 
strange  flutter. 


Cla.  I  care  not  how  soon.  I  long  to  meet> 
with  such  a  fellow.  Our  modern  beaux  are  such 
joint-babies  in  love,  they  have  no  feeling ;  they 
are  entirely  insensible  either  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
but  from  their  own  dear  persons ;  and,  according 
as  we  flatter,  or  affront  their  beauty,  they  admire 
or  forsake  ours :  they  are  not  worthy  even  of  our 
displeasure  ;  and,  in  short,  abusing  them  is  but 
so  much  ill-nature  merely  thrown  away.  But 
the  man  of  sense,  who  values  himself  upon  his 
high  abilities,  or  the  man  of  wit,  who  thinks  a 
woman  beneath  his  conversation— to  see  such  the 
subjects  of  our  power,  the  slaves  of  our  frowns 
and  smiles,  is  glorious  indeed  ! 

Mrs  Strict.  No  man  of  sense;  or  wit  either,  if 
he  be  truly  so,  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  think  a  wo- 
man of  merit  beneath  his  wisdom  to  converse 
with. 

Jac.  Nor  will  such  a  woman  value  herself  up- 
on making  such  a  lover  uneasy. 

Cla.  Amazing  !  Why,  every  woman  can  give 
ease.     You  cannot  be  in  earnest. 

Airs  Strict.  I  can  assure  you  siie  is,  and  has 
put  in  practice  the  doctrine  she  has  been  teacii- 
ing. 

Cla.  Impossible !  Who  ever  heard  the  name 
of  love  mentioned  without  an  idea  of  torment  ? 
But,  pray  let  us  hear. 
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Jac.  Nav,  there  is  nothing  to  hear  that  I  know 
of. 

Cla.  So  I  suspected,  indeed  The  novel  is 
not  hkely  to  be  lont:,  when  the  lady  is  so  well  pre- 
pared for  the  denouement. 

Jac.  The  novel,  as  you  call  it,  is  not  so  short 
as  yon  uiay  inia<;ine.  I  and  my  spark  ha\e  been 
lonji  acquainted  :  as  he  was  continually  with  my 
father,  i  soon  perceived  that  he  loved  nie ;  and 
the  manner  of  his  e\pr<  ssiim  that  love,  was  what 
pleased  and  wounded  me  most. 

Cla.  Well ;  and  how  was  it?  the  old  bait,  flat- 
tery ;  dear  flattery,  I  warrant  ye. 

Jac.  No,  indeed ;  1  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  my  person,  wit,  and  beauty  painted  r)iit 
with  forced  praises ;  but  I  had  a  nit^re  sensible 
delight,  in  perceiving  the  drift  of  his  whole  be- 
haviour was  to  make  every  hour  of  my  time  pass 
away  agreeably. 

Cla.  The  rustic  !  what,  did  he  never  say  a 
handsome  thing  of  your  person  } 

Mrs  Strict.  He  did,  it  seems,  what  pleased  her 
better;  he  flattered  her  good  sense,  as  nuich 
as  a  less  cunning  lover  would  have  done  her 
beauty. 

Cla.  On  my  conscience,  you  are  well  matched. 

Jac.  So  well,  that  if  my  guardian  denies  me 
happiness  (and  this  evening  he  is  to  pass  his  linal 
sentence),  nothing  is  left  but  to  break  my  prison, 
and  fly  into  my  lover's  arms  for  safely. 

Cla.  I  ley-day  !  O'  my  conscience  thou  art  a 
brave  girl.  Thou  art  the  very  first  prude  that 
ever  had  honesty  enough  to  avow  her  passion  for 
a  man. 

Jac.  And  thou  art  the  first  finished  coquette 
who  ever  had  any  honesty  at  all. 

Airs  Strict.  Come,  conic  ;  you  arc  both  too 
good  for  either  of  those  characters. 

Cla.  And  my  dear  Mrs  Stricthmd,  here,  is  the 
first  young  married  woman  of  spirit  who  has  an 
ill-natured  fellow  for  a  husband,  and  never  once 

thinks  of   usinii   him  as  he    deserves Good 

Heaven  !  If  I  had  such  a  husband 

Mrs  Strict.  You  w<juld  be  just  as  unhappy  as 
I  am. 

Cla.  But  come  now,  confess do  not  you 

long  to  be  a  widow  .? 

Mrs  Strict.  Would  I  were  any  thing  but  what 
I  am  I 

Cla.  Then,  go  the  nearest  way  about  it.  I'd 
break  that  stout  heart  of  his  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night.    I'd  make  him  kn(jw 

Mrs  Strict.  Pray,  be  silent.  You  know  my 
resolution. 

Cla.  I  know  you  have  no  resolution. 

iMrs  Strut.  Y(ju  are  a  mad  creature,  but  I 
forgive  you. 

Cla.  It  is  all  meant  kindly,  I  assure  you.  Hut, 
since  you  wou't  be  persuaded  to  your  good ;  I 
will  think  of  making  you  easy  in  your  submission, 
as  soon  as  e\er  I  can.  I  dart  say,  I  may  lia\ e 
the  same  lodging  I  had  lust  year :  I  can  know 
52 


immediately — I  see  my  chair :  and  so,  ladies 
both,  adieu.  [Kvit. 

Jac.  Come,  Mrs  Strictland,  we  shall  but  just 
have  time  to  get  home  before  Mr  Bellamy  comes. 

Airs  Strict.  Let  us  return,  ihen,  to  our  com- 
mon prison.  You  must  forgive  my  ill-nature, 
.lacintha,  if  I  almost  wish  Mr  Strictland  may  re- 
fuse to  Join  your  hand  where  your  heart  is  given. 

Jac.  Lord,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Airs  Strict.  Self-interest  only,  child.  Me- 
thinks  your  company  in  the  country  would  sof- 
ten all  my  sorrows,  and  I  could  bear  them  pa- 
tiently. 

Re-enter  Ciarixda. 

Cla.  Dear  Mrs  Strictland — I  am  so  confused, 
and  so  out  of  breath 

Airs  Strict.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

.Tac.  I  protest  you  fright  me. 

Cla.  oh  !  I  have  no  time  to  recover  myself,  I 
am  so  frightened,  and  so  pleased.  In  short, 
then,  the  dear  man  is  here. 

Airs  Strict.  Here — Lord — Where  ? 

Cla.  I  met  him  tliis  instant ;  I  saw  him  at  a 
distance,  turned  short,  and  ran  hither  directly. — 
Let  us  go  home.     I  tell  vou  he  follows  me. 

Airs  Strict.  Why,  had  you  not  better  stay,  and 
let  him  speak  to  you  ? 

Cla.  Ay  !  But  then — he  won't  know  where  I 
live,  without  my  telling  him. 

Airs  Strict.  Come,  then.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jac.  Ay,  poor  Clarinda  ! Allans  done. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Frankly. 

Fran.  Sure  that  must  he  she  !  her  shape  and 
easy  air  cannot  be  so  exactly  copied  by  another. 
Now,  you  young  rogue,  Cupid,  guide  me  directly 
to  her,  as  you  would  the  surest  arrow  in  your 
quiver.  [£i«7. 

SCENE  U.— Changes  to  the  street  before  Mr 
Stuictlaxd's  door. 

Re-enter  Clarinda,  Jacintha,  and  Mrs 
Strictland. 


Cla.    Lord  ! — Dear   Jacintiia- 


-for    Hea- 


ven's sake  make  haste :  he'll  overtake  us  before 
we  get  in. 

Jac.  Overtake  us!  why,  he  is  not  in  sight. 

Cla.  Is  not  he?  Ha!  Sure  I  have  not  dropt 
my  twee — I  would  not  lia\e  him  lose  sight  of  me 
neither.  [Aside. 

Airs  S/rict.  Here  he  is — 

Cla.  In In In,  then. 

Jac.  [Lauiihiim.]  What,  without  your  twee  ? 

Cla.  Pshaw  !  I  have  lost  noliiing In,  in, 

I'll  follow  yoir. 

[Exeunt  into  the  house,  Clarinda  last. 
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iHnter  Frankly. 

Frank.  It  is  impossible  I  should  be  deceived. 
My  eyes,  and  the  quick  pulses  at  my  heart,  as- 
sure me  it  is  she.  lla  !  'tis  she,  by  Heaven  ! 
and  tlie  door  left  open  too — A  fair  invitation,  by 
all  the  rules  of  love.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  an  apartment  in  Mr 
Strictland's  house. 

Enter  Clarixixa,  Trat^klx  follorcing  her. 

Frank.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse  the 
boldness  of  this  intrusion,  since  it  is  owing  to 
}our  own  behaviour  that  I  am  forced  to  it. 

Cla.  To  my  behaviour,  sir  ! 

Frank.  You  cannot  but  remember  me  at 
Bath,  madam,  where  I  so  lately  had  the  favour 
of  your  hand 

Cla.  I  do  remember,  sir;  but  I  little  expec- 
ted any  wrong  interpretation  of  my  behaviour 
from  one  who  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman. 

Frank.  What  I  saw  of  your  behaviour  was  so 
just,  it  would  admit  of  no  misrepresentation,  I 
only  feared,  whatever  reason  you  had  to  conceal 
your  name  from  me  at  Bath,  you  might  have  the 
same  to  do  it  now ;  and  though  my  happiness 
was  so  nearly  concerned,  I  rather  chose  to  ven- 
ture thus  abruptly  after  you,  than  be  imperti- 
nently inquisitive. 

Cki.  Sir,  there  seems  to  be  so  much  civility  in 
your  rudeness,  that  I  can  easily  forgive  it; — 
though  I  don't  see  how  your  happiness  is  at  all 
concerned. 

Frank.  No,  madam  !  I  believe  you  are  the 
only  lady,  who  could,  with  the  qualifications  you 
are  mistress  of,  be  sensible  of  the  power  they 
give  you  over  the  happiness  of  our  sex. 

Cla.  How  vain  should  we  women  be,  if  you 
gentlemen  were  but  wise  !  If  you  did  not  all  of 
you  say  the  same  things  to  every  woman,  we 
should  certainly  be  foolish  enough  to  believe 
some  of  you  were  in  earnest. 

Frank.  Could  you  have  the  least  sense  of 
what  I  feel  whilst  I  am  speaking,  you  would 
know  me  to  be  in  earnest,  and  what  1  say  to  be 
the  dictates  of  a  heart  that  admires  you ;  may  I 
not  say  that — 

Cla.  Sir,  this  is  carrying  the 

Frank.  When  I  danced  with  you  at  Bath,  T  was 
chtii'mcd  with  your  whole  behaviour,  and  felt  the 
same  tender  admiration  !  but  my  hope  of  seeing 
you  afterwards,  kept  in  my  passion  till  a  more 
proper  time  should  offer.  You  cannot,  therefore, 
blame  me  now,  if,  after  having  lost  you  once, 
I  do  not  suffer  an  inexcusable  modesty  to 
pre\ent  my  making  use  of  this  second  oppor- 
tunity. 

Cla.  This  behaviour,  sir,  is  so  different  from 
the  gaiety  of  your  conversation  then^  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  answer  you. 

Vol.  II. 


Frank.  There  is  nothing,  maJam,  which  could 
take  off  from  the  gaiety  with  which  your  pre- 
sence inspires  every  heart,  but  the  fear  of  losing 
you.  How  can  I  ije  otherwise  than  as  I  am, 
when  I  know  not  but  you  may  leave  London  as 
abruptly  as  you  did  Bath .'' 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Lnc.  Madam,  the  tea  is  ready,  and  my  mistress 
waits  for  you. 

Cla.  Very  well,  I  come — [Exit  Lvcetta.]  You 
see,  sir,  I  am  called  away :  but  1  hope  you  will 
excuse  it,  when  I  leave  you  with  an  assurance, 
that  the  business,  which  brings  me  to  town,  will 
keep  me  heie  some  time. 

Frank.  How  generous  it  is  in  you  thus  to  ease 
the  heart,  that  knew  not  how  to  ask  for  such  a 
favour! — I  fear  to  offend — But  this  house,  I  sup- 
pose, is  yours? 

Cla.  You  will  hear  of  me,  if  not  find  me  here. 

Frank.  I  then  take  my  leave.     [Exit  Frank. 

Cla.  I'm  undone  ! He  has  me  ! 

Enter  Mrs  Strictlaxd. 

Mrs  Strict.  Well ;  how  do  you  find  yourself.'' 

Cla.  I  do  find that,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has 

begun,  I  shall  certainly  have  hnn  without  giving 
him  the  least  uneasiness. 

Mrs  Strict.  A  very  terrible  prospect,  indeed  ! 

Cla.  But  I  must  tease  him  a  little — ^ — Where 
is  Jacintha  r  how  will  she  laugh  at  me,  if  I  be- 
come a  pupil  of  hers,  and  learn  to  give  ease  ! 
No  ;  positively  I  shall  never  do  it. 

Mrs  Strict.  Poor  Jacintha  has  met  with  what 
I  feared  from  Mr  Strictland's  temper ;  an  utter 
denial.  I  know  not  why,  but  he  really  grows 
more  and  more  ill-natured. 

Cla-  Well ;  now  do  I  heartily  wish  my  affairs 
were  in  his  power  a  little,  that  I  might  have  a 
few  dilticulties  to  surmount:  I  love  difficulties; 
and  yet,  I  don't  know — it  is  as  well  as  it  is. 

Mrs  Strict.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Come,  the  tea  waits. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Mr  STRICTLA^"D. 

Strict.  These  doings  in  my  house  distract  me. 
I  met  a  fine  gentleman  :  when  I  inquired  who 
he  was,  why,  he  came  to  Clarinda.  I  shnil  not 
be  easy  till  she  is  decamped.  My  wife  had  the 
character  of  a  virtuous  woman — and  they  have 
not  been   long  acquainted :  but  then   they  were 

by  themseh^es   at  Bath That  hurts that 

hurts they  must  be  watched,  they  must ;  I 

know  them,  I  know  all  their  wiles,  and   the  best 

of  them  are  but  hypocrites Ha! — [Lucetta 

/lasses  over  the  stagc.^  Suppose  I  bribt;  the  maid  : 
she  is  of  their  council,  the  manager  of  their 
secrets:  it  shall  be  so;  money  will  do  it,  and  I 
shall  know  all  that  passes.     Lucetta  ! 

Luc.  Sir. 

Strict.  Lucetta  ! 

*S 
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Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Sir !  If  he  should  suspect,  and  search 
me  now,  I'm  undone.  [Aside. 

^'.''J7■(•^  She  is  a  sly  girl,  and  may  be  scrvicc- 
ahlc.  [Aside.]  Lucetta,  you  are  a  good  pirl,  and 
have  ;in  honest  face,  i  like  it.  It  looks  as  if  it 
carried  no  deceit  in  it — Yet,  if  she  should  he 
false,  she  can  do  me  most  harm.  [Aside. 

Luc.  Fray,  sir,  speak  out. 

Strict.  [Aside.]  No;  she  is  a  woman,  and  it  is 
the  hiahest  imprudence  to  trust  her. 

Luc.  I  am  not  ahlo  to  understand  you. 

Strict.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  would  not  have  you 
luidcrstand  me. 

Luc.  Then,  what  did  you  call  me  for  i' — If  he 
should  be  in  love  with  my  face,  it  would  be  rare 
Sport.  [Aside. 

Strict.  Tester,  ay,  Tester  is  the  proper  per- 
son. [Aside.]  Lucetta,  tell  Tester  I  want  him. 

L.uc.  Yes,  sir.  Mighty  odd,  this  !  It  gives  me 
time,  however,  to  send  Buckle  with  this  letter  to 
his  master.  [Aside.^    Exit. 

Strict.  Could  I  hut  be  once  well  satisfied  that 
my  wife  had  really  fuiished  me,  I  believe  I 
should  be  as  quiet  as  if  I  were  sure  to  the 
contrary  :  but,  whilst  I  am  in  doubt,  I  am  mis- 
erable. 

Enter  Tester. 

Test.  Docs  your  honour  jilease  to  want  me  ? 

S!rict.  Ay,  Tester 1  need   not  fear.     The 

honesty  of  his  service,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
look,  make  me  secure.  I  will  trust  him.  [A.'^ide.] 
Tester,  I  think  I  have  been  a  tolerable  good 
master  to  you. 

Test.  Yes,  sir, very  tolerable. 

Strict.  1  like  his  simplicity  well.  It  promises 
honesty.  [Aside.]  I  ha^  e  a  secret,  Tester,  to  im- 
part to  you  ;  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Look  upon  me,  and  don't  stand  picking  your 
hngers. 

Test.  Yes,  sir. — No,  sir. 

Strict.  But  will  not  his  simplicity  expose  him 
the  more  to  Lucetta's  cunning  ?  Yes,  yes ;  slie 
will  worm  the  secret  out  of  him.  I  had  better 
trust  lier  with  it  at  once — So  I  will.  [Aside.] 
Tester,  go,  send  Lucetta  hither. 

Test.  Yes,  sir Here  she  is. 

Tic-enter  Lucett.\. 

Lncetra,  my  master  wants  you. 

Strict.  Oct  you  down,  I'ester. 

Tent.  Yes,  sir.  [E.rif. 

Luc.  If  you  want  me,  sir,  1  beg  you  would 
make  haste,  for  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  do. 

Strict.  Well,  well;  what  f  have  to  say  will 
not  take  up  much  time,  could  I  but  persuade  you 
to  be  honest. 

Luc.  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  suspect  my 
honestv  ^ 


Strict.  Well,  well :  I  believe  you  honest. 

[S/iuts  the  door. 

Luc.  What  can  bo  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ? 

[A  si  lie. 

Strict.  So ;  we  cannot  be  too  private.  Come 
hitlK-r,  hussv  ;  nearer  yet. 

Luc.  Lord,  sir  !  You  are  not  going  to  be  rude  ? 
I  vow  I  will  call  out. 

Srrict.  Hold  your  tongue — Docs  the  baggage 
laugh  at  me  ?  She  does ;  she  mocks  me,  and  will 
reveal  it  to  my  wife  ;  and  her  insolence  upon  it 
will  be  more  insupportable  to  me  than  cuckold- 
om  itself.  [Aside.]  I  have  not  leisure  now, 
Lucetta — Some  other  time — Hush  !  Did  not  the 
bell  ring .''  Yes,  yes  ;  my  wife  wants  you.  ( io,  go, 
go  to  her.  [Pus/ies  her  out.]  There  is  no  hell  on 
earth  like  being  a  slave  to  suspicion.  [E.rit. 

SCENE  IV. — T/(e  Piazza,  Corent-Garden. 

Enter  Bei.iamy  «»</ Jack  Mecgot. 

Bel.  Nay,  nay,  I  would  not  put  your  family 
into  any  confusion. 

J.  Men.  None  in  life,  my  dear,  I  assure  you. 
I  will  go  and  order  every  thing  this  instant  for 
her  reception. 

Bel.  You  ai'e  too  obliging,  sir;  but  you  need 
not  be  in  this  hurry,  lor  I  am  in  no  certainty 
when  I  sliiill  trouble  you;  I  only  know,  that  my 
.lacintha  has  taken  such  a  resolution. 

J.  Mcf;.  Therefore,  we  should  be  prepared ; 
for,  w  hen  once  a  lady  has  such  a  resolution  in 
her  head,  she  is  upon  the  rack  till  she  executes 
it.  'Loregad,  I\lr  Bellamy,  this  must  be  a  girl  of 
fire. 

Enter  Fr.\xkly. 

Frank.  Buxom  and  lively  as  the  bounding 
doe! — [-"air  as  painting  can  express,  or  youtht'ul 
p(jcts  fancy,  when  they  love  !  'iol,  de  rol,  lol  ! 

[Singiui;  and  dancinfr. 

Be/.  Who  is  this  you  talk  thus  rapturously  of.? 

Frank.  Who  should  it  be,  but — I  shall  know 
her  name  to-morrow.  [Sings  and  dances. 

J.  Meg.  What  is  the  matter,  ho  .''  Is  the  man 
mad  ? 

Frank.  T.ven  so,  gentlemen ;  as  mad  as  love 
and  joy  can  make  me. 

Be!.  But  inform  us  whence  this  joy  proceed-;. 

Frank.  Jov  !  joy  !  my  lads  !  She's  found  I  my 
I'erdita  !   my  charmer  ! 

J.  Meg.  ivj-nd  !  her  charms  have  bewitched 
the  man,  I  think  ! But  who  is  she  } 

Bel.  Come,  come,  tell  us,  who  is  this  won- 
der? 

Frank    But  \\\\\  you  say  nothing? 

Bel.  Nothing,  as  I  live. 

Frank.  Nor  you? 

/.  Meg.  I'll  be  as  silent  as  the  grave 

Frank.  With  a  tonib-stone  upon  it,  to  tell 
every  one  \^husc  dust  it  carries. 
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J.  Meg.    I'll   be   as   secret   as   a   debauched 

prude 

Frank.  Whose  sanctity  every  one  suspects. 
Jack,  Jack,  'tis  not  in  thy  nature ;  keeping  a  se- 
cret is  worse  U>  thee  than  kecpin;);  thy  accounts. 
But  to  leave  foohns,  listen  to  me  botli,  that  I  may 
uliisper  it  into  your  ears,  that  echo  may  not  catch 

the  sinking  sound 1  cannot  tell  who  she  is, 

faith — Tol  de  rol,  lol 

J.  Meg.  ]\Iad  !  mad  !  very  mad  ! 

Frank.  All  I  know  of  her  is,  that  she  is  a 
channing  woman,  and  has  given  me   liberty  to 

visit  her  again Bellamy,  'tis  she,  the  lovely 

she !  [Aside. 

Bel.  So  I  did  suppose.  [7'«  Fuakk. 

J.  Meg.  Poor  Charles  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr 
Bellamy,  persuade  him  -  to  go  to  his  ciiamber, 
■whilst  I  prepare  every  thing  for  you  at  home. 
Adieu.  [Aside  to  Bel.]  B'ye  Charles ;  ha,  ha, 
ha !  [E.ril. 

Frank.  Oh,  love  !  thou  art  a  gift  worthy  of  a 
god,  indeed  !  dear  Bellamy,  notliing  could  add  to 
my  pleasure,  but  to  see  my  friend  as  deep  in  love 
as  I  am. 

Be/.  I  shew  my  heart  is  capable  of  love,  by 
the  friendship  it  hears  to  you. 

Fra)ik.  The  light  of  friendship  looks  but  dim 
before  the  brighter  flame  of  love :  love  is  the 
spring  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Why,  how  dull 
and  phlegmatic  do  you  shew  to  me  now  !  whilst 
I  am  all  life  ;  light  as  fcatliered  Mercury — You, 
dull  and  cold  as  earth  and  water ;  I,  light  ami 
warm  as  air  and  lire.  These  are  the  only  ele- 
ments in  love's  world  !  Why,  Bellamy,  for  shame ! 
get  thee  a  mistress,  and  be  sociable. 

Be/.  Frankly,  I  am  now  going  to 

Frank.  Why  that  face  now  ?  Your  humble 
servant,  sir.  My  flood  of  joy  shall  not  be  stopped 
by  your  melancholy  fits,  1  assure  you.       [Going. 

Be/.  Stay,  Frankly ;  I  beg  you  stay.  What 
would  you  say  now,  if  I  really  were  in  love  ? 

Frank.  Why,  faitii,  thou  hast  such  romantic 
notions  of  sense  and  honour,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  say. 

Bel.  To  confess  the  truth,  then,  I  am  in  love. 

Frank.  And  do  you  confess  it  as  if  it  were  a 
sin  .''  Proclaim  it  aloud  ;  glory  in  it ;  boast  of  it 
as  your  greatest  virtue ;  swear  it  with  a  lover's 
oath,  and  I  will  believe  you. 

Bel.  WJiy,  then,  by  the  bright  eyes  of  her  I 
love 

Frank.  Well  said  ! 

Bel.  By  all  that's  tender,  ami;djlc,  and  soft  in 
woman 

Frank.  Bravo  ! 

Bel.  I  swear,  I  am  as  true  an  enamorato  as 
ever  tagged  rhyme. 

Frank.  And  art  thou,  tlien,  thoroughly  in  love? 
Come  to  mv  arms,  thou  dear  companion  of  my 

joys! 

[Tlicy  embrace. 


Enter  Ranger. 

Ran.  Why — Hey  ! — is  there  never  a  wench  to 
be  got  for  love  or  money? 

Be/.  Pshaw  !  Ranger  here  ? 

Ran.  Yes,  Ranger  is  here,  and  perhaps  does 
not  come  so  impertinently  as  you  may  imagine. 
Faith  !    1  think  I  have  the  knack  of  finding  out 

secrets.     Nay,  never  look  so  queer Here  is  a 

letter,  Mr  Bellamy,  that  seems  to  promise  you 
better  diversion  than  your  hugging  one  another. 

Bel.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

jRrt?i.  Do  you  deal  nmch  in  these  })apcr-to- 
kens? 

Bel.  Oh,  the  dear  kind  creature  !  it  is  from 
herself.  [To  Frank. 

Ran.  What,  is  it  a  pair  of  laced  shoes  she 
wants?  or  have  the  boys  broke  her  windows? 

Bel.  Hold  your  profane  tongue  ! 

Frank.  Nay,  prithee,  Bellamy,  don't  keep  it  to 
yourself,  as  if  her  whole  affections  were  contained 
in  those  few  lines. 

Ra7i.  Prithee,  let  him  alone  to  liis  silent  rap- 
tures. But  it  is  as  I  always  said — your  grave 
men  ever  are  the  greatest  whoremasters. 

Bel.  I  cannot  be  disobliged  now,  say  what  you 
will.     But  how  came  this  into  your  hands  ? 

Ran.  Your  servant  Buckle  and  I  changed  com- 
missions; he  went  on  my  errand,  and  I  came  on 
his. 

Bel.  'Sdeath  !  I  want  him  this  very  instant. 

Ran.  He  will  be  here  pre~>ently ;  but  1  demand 
to  know  what  I  have  brought  you  ? 

Frank.  Ay,  ay  !  out  with  it !  you  know  we  ne- 
ver blab,  and  may  be  of  service. 

Bel.  Twelve  o'clock  !  oh,  the  dear  hour  ! 

Ran.  Why,  it  is  a  pretty  convenient  time,  in- 
deed. 

Bel.  By  all  that's  happy,  she  promises  in  thi'* 

letter  here to   leave  her  guardian  this  very 

night and  run  away  with  me. 

Ran.  How  is  this? 

Bel.  Nay,  I  know  not  how  myself — she  says 
at  the  bottom — '  Your  servant  has  full  instruc- 
'  tions  from  Lucetta  how  to  equip  me  for  my  cx- 
'  pedition.  I  will  not  trust  myself  home  with 
'  you  to-night,  because  I  know  it  is  inconvenient; 
'  therefore,  I  beg  vou  would  procure  me  a  lodg- 
'  iug;  it  is  no  matter  how  far  off  my  guardian's. 
Yours,  Jacixtua.' 

Ran.  Carry  her  to  a  bagnio,  and  there  you 
may  lodge  with  her. 

Frank.  Whv,-  this  must  be  a  girl  of  spirit, 
faith  ! 

Bel.  And  beauty  equal  to  her  sprightlincss.  I 
love  her,  and  she  loves  me.  She  has  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  her  fortune. 

R<tn.  The  devil  she  has ! 

Bel.  And  never  play  at  cards. 

Run.  Nor  docs  any  one  thing  like  any  other 
wonuui,  I  suppose  ? 
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Frank.  Not  so,  I  hope,  neither. 

Bel.  Oil,  rraiikly,  Kaii£;ir,  I  never  felt  sucli 
ease  betore  !  the  secret's  out,  and  y<ni  don't  huiu;li 
at  me. 

Fiaiik.  Laugli  at  tlioe,  for  lo\  iiig  a  woman  w  itl; 
thirty  thousand  pounds.''  thou  art  a  most  unac- 
countable fellow ! 

linn.  I  low  the  devil  could  he  work  her  up  to 
tliis  !  I  never  couUI  have  had  the  face  to  have 
done  it.  IJut — I  don't  know  how — there  is  a  de- 
vrev  of  assurance  in  you  modest  acntlenien,  which 
we  impudent  fellows  never  can  come  up  to. 

Be/.  Oil !  your  ser\ant,  good  sir.  You  should 
not  abuse  me  now.  Hanger,  but  do  all  you  can  tn 
assist  me. 

Hail.  Why,  look  ye,  Bellamy,  I  am  a  damnabh 
unlucky  fellow,  and  so  will  have  nothinsr  to  do  in 
this  affair  :  I'll  take  care  to  be  out  of  the  way,  so 
as  to  do  you  no  harm;  that's  all  I  can  answei 
for;  and  so — success  attend  yon.  [Goiii^.]  lean- 
not  leave  you  quite  to  yourself  neither ;  for  if 
this  should  prove  a  round-house  aHair,  as  I  make 
no  doubt  it  will,  I  believe  I  may  have  more  in- 
terest there  than  you ;  and  so,  sir,  you  may  hear 
of  neat [W/iispers. 

Be/.  For  shame,  Ranger !  the  most  noted  ga- 
inin-i-house  in  town. 

litni.  Foraive  me  this  once,  my  boy.  I  must 
go,  faith,  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  to  some  of  the 
greatest  rascals  in  town.  [E.rit  Ran. 

Franli.  But  where  do  you  design  to  lodge  her.' 

Be/.  At  i\Ir  Mcggot's — He  is  already  gone  to 
prepare  for  her  reception. 

Frank.  The  properest  place  in  the  world :  his 
aunts  will  entertain  her  with  honour. 

Be/.  And  the  newness  of  her  acquaintance 
will  prevent  its  being  suspected.  Frankly,  give 
me  your  hand  :  this  is  a  very  critical  time. 


Frank.  Pho  !  none  of  your  musty  reflections 
now  !  When  a  man  is  in  love,  to  the  very  brink 
of  matrimony,  what  the  devil  has  he  to  do  with 
i'lutarch  and  Seneca?  Here  is  your  servant,  with 
a  face  full  of  business — I'll  leave  you  together — 
I  shall  be  at  the  King's  Arms,  where,  if  you  want 
my  assistance,  you  may  find  me.     [£xj7  Fuank. 

Enter  Buckle. 

Bel.  So,  Buckle,  vou  seem  to  have  your  hands 
full. 

Buck/e.  Not  fuller  than  my  head,  sir,  I  pro- 
■nise  you.     You  have  had  your  letter,  I  hope  ? 

Be/.  Yes,  and  in  it  she  refers  me  to  you  for 
my  instructions. 

Buck/e.  Why,  tlie  affair  stands  thus.  As  Mr 
Strictland  sees  the  door  locked  and  barred  every 
night  himself,  and  takes  the  key  up  with  him,  it 
is  impossible  lor  us  to  escape  any  way  but  through 
the  window  ;  for  which  purpose,  1  have  a  ladder 
of  ropes. 

Be/.  Good. 

Buck/e.  And  because  a  hoop,  as  the  ladies 
wear  them  now,  is  not  the  most  decent  dress  to 
come  down  a  ladder  in,  I  have,  in  this  other 
bundle,  a  suit  of  boy's  clothes,  which,  I  believe, 
will  fit  her ;  at  least,  it  will  serve  the  time  she 
wants  it.  You  will  soon  be  tor  pulling  it  off,  I 
suppose. 

Be/.  W'hy,  you  are  in  spirits,  you  rogue. 

Buckle.  These  I  am  now  to  convey  to  Lucet- 
ta — Have  you  any  thing  to  say,  sir  .^ 

Bel.  Nothing,  "but  that  I  will  not  fail  at  the 
hour  appointed.  Bring  me  word  to  Mr  INleggot's 
how  you  go  on.  Succeed  in  this,  and  it  shall 
make  your  fortune. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    HI. 


SCENE  I. — T/ie  street  liejhre  Mr  Strictlaxd's! 
house. 

Enter  Bellamy  in  a  chairman's  coat. 
Bel.  How  tediously  have  these  mimites  passed 
these   last   few   hours !   and  the  en\ious   rogues 
wdl  fly,  no   lightning  quicker,  when   we   wituld 

have  them  stay.     Hold,  let   me  not  mistake 

this  is  the  house.  \ Ihil/s  out  liis  7catc/i.]  By  Hea- 
ven, it  i.-,  not  yet  the  hour  !  I  hear  somebody 
comiuL'.  The  moon's  so  bright — I  had  better 
not  be  here  tdl  the  happy  instant  conns. 

[E.rit  Bel. 

Enter  Fhankly. 

Frank.  Wine  is  no  antidote  to  love,  but  rather 

■  feeds  tiie  flame  :    Now  am  I  such  an  amorous 

jinppy,  thati  «annot  walk  straight  home,  liutmnst 

come  out  of  my  way  to  take  a  view  of  my  queen's 


palace  by  moonlight — Ay,  here  stands  the  temple 
where  my  goddess  is  adored — the  doors  open  ! 

[Retires. 

Enter  Lucetta. 
Luc.    [Under  t/ie  uindozc]   Madam,  madam, 
hist !  madam — How  shall  I  make  her  hear.? 

Jacixtha,  in  l>oi/'s  clot  lies,  at  the  uindou\ 

Jac.  Who  is  there  ?  What's  the  matter  ? 

Luc.  It  is  I,  madam  :  you  must  not  pretend  to 
stir  till  I  give  the  word  ;' you'll  be  discovered  if 
you  do 

Frank.  [Aside.]  ^Vllat  do  I  see  ?  A  man  !— 
My  heart  misgives  me. 

Luc.  My  inaster  is  below,  sitting  up  for  IMrs 
Clarinda.  He  raves  as  if  he  were  mad  about  her 
being  out  so  lute. 

Frauk.  [Aside]  Here  is  some  intrigue  orpthcr. 
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I  must  see  more  of  this  before  I  give  further 
way  to  love. 

Luc.  One  minute  lie  is  in  the  street;  the  next 
he  is  in  the  kitchen  :  now  he  will  lock  her  out, 
and  then  he'll  wait  himself,  and  see  what  figure 
she  makes  when  she  vouchsafes  to  venture  home. 

Jac.  I  long  to  have  it  over.  Get  me  but  once 
out  of  his  house. 

Frank.  [Asicle.^  Cowardly  rascal !  would  I 
were  in  his  place  ! 

Luc.  If  I  can  but  fix  him   any  where,  T  can 

let  you  out  myself You  have  the  ladder 

ready  in  case  of  necessity  ? 

Jac.  Yes,  yes.  [Exit  Lrc. 

Frank.  [Aside.^  The  ladder  I  This  must  lead 
to  some  discovery ;  I  shall  watch  you,  my  young 
gentleman,  I  shall. 

En^er  Clarinda  and  Servant. 

Cla.  This  whist  is  a  most  enticing  devil.  I 
am  afraid  I'm  too  late  for  Mr  Strictland's  sober 
hours. 

Jac.  Ha  !  I  hear  a  noise  ! 

Cla.  No ;  I  see  a  light  in  Jacintha's  window. 
Y'ou  may  go  home.  [Giving  the  servant  inonei/.^ 
I  am  safe. 

Jac.  Sure  it  must  be  he  !  Mr  Bellamy — sir. 

Frank.  [Aside.]  Does  he  not  call  me } 

Cla.  [Asidel]  Ha  !  Who's  that  ?  I  am  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits A  man  ! 

Jac.  Is  it  you  .'' 

Frank.  Yes,  yes ;  'tis  I,  'tis  I. 

Jac.  Listen  at  the  door. 

Frank.  1  will;  'tis  open — There  is  no  noise: 
all's  quiet. 

Cla.  Sure  it  is  my  spark — and  talking  to  Ja- 
cintha.  [Aside. 

Frank.  You  may  come  down  the  ladder 

quick. 

Jac.  Catch  it,  then,  and  hold  it. 

Frank.  I  have  it.  Now  I  shall  see  what  sort 
of  mettle  my  young  spai'k  is  made  of.         [Aside. 

Cla.  With  a  ladder,  too  !  I'll  assure  you. — 
But  I  must  see  the  end  of  it.  [Aside. 

Jac.  Hark  !  Did  not  somebody  speak  ? 

Frank.  No,  no ;  be  not  fearful — 'Sdeath  !  we 
are  discovered. 

[Fraxklv  ayid  Clarixda  retire. 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Hist !  hist !  are  you  ready  ? 

Jac.  Yes,  may  I  venture .'' 

Luc.  Now  is  your  time.  He  is  in  high  confe- 
rence with  his  privy  counsellor,  Mr  Tester. — 
Y'ou  may  come  down  the  back  stairs,  and  I'll  let 
you  out.  [Exit  Lucktta. 

Jac,  I  will,  I  will;  and  am  heartily  glad  of  it. 

[Exit  Jac 

Frank.  [Advancing.]  IMay  be  so :  but  you 
and  I  shall  have  a  tew  words  before  you  get  oH' 
so  cleanly. 

Cla.  [Advancing.]  How  lucky  it  was  I  came 


home  at  this  instant.  I  shall  spoil  his  sport  I  be- 
lieve.    Do  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Frank.  I  am  amazed  !  You  here  !  This  was 
unexpected,  indeed  ! 

Cla.  Why,  I  believe,  I  do  come  a  little  unex- 
pectedly, but  I  shall  amaze  you  more.  I  know 
the  whole  course  of  your  amour :  all  the  process 
of  your  mighty  passion,  from  its  first  rise 

Frank.  VVhat  is  all  this  ! 

C'/fl.  To  the  very  conclusion,  which  you  vainly 
hope  to  effect  this  night. 

Frank.  By  Heaven,  madam,  I  know  not  what 
you  mean  !  I  came  hither  purely  to  contemplate 
on  your  beauties. 

Cla.  Any  beauties,  sir,  I  find,  will  serve  your 
turn.  Did  I  not  hear  you  talk  to  her  at  the  win- 
dow .'' 

Frank.  Her ! 

Cla.  Blush,  blush,  for  shame !  but  be  assured 
you  have  seen  the  last  both  of  Jacintha  and  me. 

[Exit. 

Frank.  Jacintha,  hear  me,  madam — She  is 
gone.  This  must  certainly  be  Bellamy's  mis- 
tress, and  I  have  fairly  ruined  all  the  scheme. — 
This  it  is  to  be  in  luck. 

Enter  Bellamy,  behind. 

Bel.  Ha  !  a  man  under  the  window  ! 
Frank.  No,  here  she  comes,  and  I  may  con- 
vey her  to  him. 

Enter  Jacintha,  and  runs  to  Frankly. 

Jac.  I  have  at  last  got  to  you.  Let  us  haste 
away — Oh  ! 

Frank.  Be  not  frightened,  lady. 

Jac.  Oh  I  I  am  abused  !  betrayed  ! 

Bel.  Betrayed  ! Frankly  ! 

Frank.  Bellamy ! 

Bel.  I  can  scarce  believe  it  though  I  see  it. — 
Draw 

FranK.  Hear  me,  Bellamy — lady 

Jac.  Stay — do  not  fight ! 

Frank.  I  am  innocent ;  it  is  all  a  mistake  ! 

Jac.  For  my  sake,  be  quiet !  We  shall  be  dis- 
covered !  the  family  is  alarmed  ! 

Bel.  Y'ou  are  obeyed.  jNIr  Frankly,  there  is 
but  one  way 

Frank.  I  understand  you.  Any  time  but  now. 
You  will  certainly  be  discovered  !  To-morrow  at 
your  chambers. 

Bel.  Till  then,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Bel.  and  Jac. 

Frank.  Then,  when  he  is  cool,  I  may  be 
heard ;  and  the  real,  though  suspicious,  account 
of  this  matter  may  be  believed.  Yet,  amidst  all 
this  perplexity,  it  pleases  me  to  fmd  my  fair  in- 
cognita is  jealous  of  my  love. 

Strict.  [Within.]  Wiicre's  Lucetta?  Search 
every  place. 

Frank.  Hark  !  the  cry  is  up  !  I  must  be  gone. 

[Exit  Frank, 
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Enter  Mr  Strictland,  Tester,  and  Servants. 

Strict.  She's  ^nne  !  she's  lost !  I  am  cheated  ! 
pursue  licr  !  seek,  her  ! 

Ttst.  Sir,  all  her  clothes  are  in  her  chamber. 

Sfr.  Su',  ^Irs  Clurinda  said  she  was  in  bov's 
clothes. 

Strict.  Ay,  ay,  I  know  it — Bellamy  ha.s  her — 
Come  along — Pursue  her.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Ranger. 

Han.  Hark  ! Was  not  the  noise  this  way  ? 

No,  there  is  no  t;anie  stirring.  This  same  god- 
dess, Diana,  shines  so  bright  witli  her  chastity, 
that,  egad,  I  believe  the  wenches  are  ashamed  to 
look  her  m  the  face.  Now  am  I  in  an  admira- 
ble mood  tor  a  frolic:  ]ia\c  wine  in  my  head, 
and  money  in  my  pocket,  and  so  am  furnished 
nut  for  the  cannonading  of  any  countess  in 
C'liiistendom.  I  la  !  what  have  we  here  !  a  lad- 
tier  !   this  ramiot  be  placed  here  for  nothing 

and  a  window  open  !  Is.  it  love  or  mischief  now 
that  is  going  on  within  ?  I  care  not  which — I  am 
in  a  right  cue  for  either.  Up  I  go,  neck  or  no- 
thing. Stay — do  I  not  run  a  greater  chance  of 
spoiling  sport,  than  I  do  of  making  any  ?  that  I 
hate,  as  much  as  I  love  the  other.  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  seeing  how  the  land  lies — I'll  up. — 

[Goe>i  up  si'ft/i/.]  All  is  hush lla  !  a  light, 

and  a  woman  !    by  all  that's  lucky,  neither  old 

nor  crooked  !  I'll   in Ila  I  she  is  gone  a- 

gain  !  I  will  alter  her.  [Gets  in  at  the  zcindoa\] 
And  for  fear  of  the  squalls  of  virtut:,  and  tlic 
pursuit  of  the  family,  I  will  make  sure  of  the 
ladder.     Now,  Fortune,  be  my  guide  I 

SCENE  II. — Mrs  Strictland's  dressing-room. 

EnterMnsSmicTLAyVf/ollozced  by  LvccTTA. 

Mrs  Strict.  Well,  I  am  in  great  hopes  she  will 
escape. 

Luc.  Never  fear,  madam  ;  the  lovers  have  the 
start  of  him,  and  I  warrant  they  keep  it. 

Mrs  Strict.  Were  Mr  Strictland  ever  to  sus- 
pect my  being  privy  to  her  flight,  I  know  not 
what  might  be  the  consequence. 

Luc.  Then  you  had  better  be  undressing.  lie 
niav  return  inimrdiateiy. 

[As  sfic  is  sitting  down  at  lite  toilet,  IIangi.i; 
enters  behind.^ 

Han.  Young  and  beautiful.  [Aside. 

Luc.  I  havi:  watched  him  prettv  narrowly  of 
late,  and  iiever  once  i;ujp(.xlcd  till  this  morn- 
ing  

AJrs  .Strict.  ,*\nd  who  gave  you  authority  to 
walch  his  actions,  or  prv  into  his  secrets? 

Luc.  1  hope,  madam,  you  are  not  angrv.  I 
thought  it  njight  have  been  of  service  to  you  to 
know  my  master  was  jealous. 

luui.  .\nfl  her  husband  jealous  !  If  siiedocs 
Jul  st.iid  away  the  maid,  I  sun  iiappy. 

Mrs  Strict.  [Angri/j/.]  Leave  me. 


Luc.  This  it  is  to  middle  with  otlier  people's 
affairs.        _  [Exit  in  anger. 

Ran.  What  a  lucky  dog  I  am  !  I  never  made 
a  gentleman  a  cuckold  before.  Now,  impudence, 
assist  me  ! 

Mrs  Strict.  [Rising.]  Provoking  !  I  am  sure  I 
never  have  deserved  it  of  him. 

Ran.  Oh, cuckold  him  l)y  all  means, madam;  I 
am  your  man  !  [She  shrieks.]  Oh,  fy,  madam  ! 
if  you  squall  so  cursedly,  yon  will  be  discovered. 

Airs  Strict.  Discovered !  What  mean  you,  sir  ! 
do  you  come  to  abuse  me  .■' 

Run.  I'll  do  my  endeavour,  madam  ;  you  can 
ha\  e  no  more. 

Mrs  Strict.  Whence  came  you?  How  got 
you  here  ? 

Jlan.  Dear  madam,  so  long  as  I'm  here,  what 
signifies  how  I  got  here,  or  whence  I  came  ?  but 
that  I  may  satisfy  your  curiosity,  first,  as  to  your 
whence  came  you  ?  I  answer,  out  of  the  street: 
and  to  your  how  got  you  here  ?  I  say,  in  at  the  win- 
dow :  it  stood  so  invitingly  open,  it  was  irresist- 
ible.   But,  madam you  were  going  to  undress. 

I  beg  I  may  not  incommode  you. 

Airs  Strict.  This  is  the  most  consummate  piece 
of  impudence  I 

Run.  Tor  Heaven's  sake,  have  one  drop  of  pity 
for  a  poor  young  fellow,  who  has  long  loved  you. 

Mrs  Strict.  What  would  the  fellow  have.^ 

Ran.  Your  husband's  usage  will  excuse  you  to 
the  world. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  cannot  bear  this  insolence  !  Help ! 
Help  ! 

Run.  Oh,  hold  that  clamorous  tongue,  ma- 
dam !  Speak  one  word  more,  and  I  am  gone,  po- 
sitively gone. 

Airs  Strict.  Gone  !  So  I  would  have  you. 

Ran.  Lord,  madam,  you  are  so  hasty  ! 

AlrsStrict.  Shall  I  not  speak,  when  a  thief,  a 
robiicr,  breaks  into  my  house  at  midnight!  Help! 
help! 

Run.  Ha  !  no  one  hears.  Now,  Cupid  assist 
me  ! — Look  ye,  madam,  I  never  could  make  fine 
speeches,  and  cringe,  and  bow,  and  fawn,  and 
flatter,  and  he.  I  have  said  more  to  you  already, 
than  ever  I  said  to  a  woman  in  such  circumstances 
in  all  my  life.  But  since  I  find  you  will  yield 
to  no  (lersuasion  to  your  good,  I  will  gently  force 
you  to  be  grateful.  [Throus  douii  his  hut,  and 
seizes  her.]  Come,  come,  uirbcnd  that  brow,  and 
look  more  kindly  on  me  ! 

Airs  Strict.  For  shame,  sir  !  Thus  on  my 
knees  let  me  beg  for  mercy.  [Kneeling. 

Ran.  And  thus  on  mine,  let  me  beg  the  same. 
[He  kneels,  catches,  and  kisses  her. 

Strict.  [Within.]  Take  away  her  sword  !  she'll 
hurt  herself! 

]\Irs  Strict.  Oh,  Heavens  !  that's  my  husband's 
voice  ! 

Ran.  [Rising.]  The  devil  it  is  ! 

Strict.  ]]Vithin.]  Take  away  her  sword,  I  say, 
and  then  I  can  close  with  her. 
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Mrs  Strict.  lie  is  upon  tlie  stairs,  now  coming 
up  !  I  am  undone,  if  he  sees  you  ! 

lia?i.  Pox  on  him,  I  must  decamp  then.  Which 
way  ? 

Mrs  Strict.  Through  this  passage  into  the  next 
chamber. 

Ran.  And  so  into  the  street.  With  all  my 
heart.  You  may  l>e  perfectly  easy,  madam : 
mum's  the  word  ;  I  never  blab.  [Aside.]  [shall 
not  leave  off  so,  but  wait  till  the  last  moment. 

[Exit  Ranger. 

Mrs  Strict.  So,  lie's  gone.  What  could  I  have 
said,  if  he  had  been  discovered  ! 

Enter  Mr  Strictland  driving  in  Jacixtiia, 
LucETTA  following. 

Strict.  Once  more,  my  pretty  masculine  ma- 
dam, you  are  welcome  to  home ;  and  [  hope  to 
keep  you  somewhat  closer  than  I  have  done ;  for 
to-morrow  morning,  eight  o'clock,  is  the  latest 
hour  you  shall  stay  in  this  lewd  town. 

Jac.  Oh,  sir;  when  once  a  girl  is  equipped 
with  a  hearty  resolution,  it  is  not  your  worship's 
sagacity,  nor  the  great  chain  at  your  gate,  can 
hinder  her  from  doing  what  she  has  a-mind. 

Strict.  Oh,  Lord !  Lord  !  how  this  love  im- 
proves a  young  lady's  modesty  ! 

Jac.  Am  I  to  blame  to  seek  for  happiness  any 
wliere,  when  you  are  resolved  to  make  me  mise- 
rable here .'' 

Strict.  I  have  this  night  prevented  your  ma- 
king yourself  so ;  and  will  endeavour  to  do  it  for 
the  future.  I  have  you  safe  now,  and  the  devil 
shall  not  get  you  out  of  my  clutches  again.  I 
have  locked  the  doors,  and  barred  them,  I  war- 
rant you.  So,  here — [Giving  her  a  candle.] — 
Troop  to  your  chamber,  and  to  bed,  while  you 
are  well.  Co  ! — [He  treads  on  Ranger's  hat.] 
— Wiiat's  here  ?  A  hat !  A  man's  hat  in  my  wife's 
dressing-room ! 

[Looking  at  the  hat. 

Mrs  Strict.  \Vhat  shall  I  do  ?  [Aside. 

Strict.  [Taking  up  the  hat,  and  looking  at 
Mrs  Strictland.] — Ha  !  By  hell,  I  see  'tis  true  ! 

Mrs  Strict.  My  fears  confound  me  !  I  dare 
not  tell  the  truth,  and  know  not  how  to  frame  a 
he !  [Aside. 

Strict.  Mrs  Strictland,  Mrs  Strictland,  how 
came  this  hat  into  your  chamber  ? 

Luc.  Are  you  that  way  disposed,  my  fine  lady, 
and  will  not  trust  me?  [Aside. 

Strict.  Speak,  wretch,  speak 

Jac.  I  could  not  have  suspected  this.      [Aside. 

Strict.  Why  dost  thou  not  sjjcak  ? 

Mrs  Strict.  Sir 

Strict.  Guilt — 'tis  guilt  that  ties  your  tongue  ! 

Luc.  I  must  bring  her  off,  however.  No  cham- 
bermaid can  help  it.  [Aside. 

Strict.  My  fears  are  just,  and  I  am  miserablt 
— Thou  worst  of  \v()mcn  ! 

Mrs  Strict.  I  know  my  innocence,  and  can 
bear  this  no  longer. 


Strict.  I  know  you  are  false,  and  'tis  I  how 
will  bear  my  injuries  no  longer. 

[Both  walk  about  in  a  passion. 

Luc.  [To  Jacintha  aside.] — Is  not  tlie  hat 
yours  ?  own  it,  madam. 

[Takes  aivay  Jacintiia's  hat,  and  exit. 

Mrs  Strict.  What  ground,  what  cause  have 
you  for  jealousy,  when  you  yourself  can  witness, 
your  leaving  me  was  accidental,  your  return  un- 
certain ;  and  expected  even  sooner  than  it  hap- 
pened ?  The  abuse  is  gross  and  palpable. 

Strict.  Why,  this  is  true  ! 

Mrs  Strict.  Indeed,  .[acintha,  I  am  innocent. 

Strict.  And  yet  this  hat  must  belong  to  some- 
body. 

Jac.  Dear  Mrs  Strictland,  be  not  concerned. 
When  he  has  diverted  himself  a  little  longer 
with  it 

Strict.  Ha  ! 

Jac.  I  suppose  he  will  give  me  my  liat  again. 

Strict.  Your  hat  ! 

Jac.  Yes,  my  hat.  You  brushed  it  from  my 
side  yourself,  and  then  trod  upon  it ;  whether  on 
purpose  to  abuse  this  lady  or  no,  you  best  know 
yourself. 

Strict.  It  cannot  be — 'tis  all  a  lie. 

Jac.  Believe  so  still,  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
the  hat  is  mine.  Now,  sir,  who  does  it  belong 
to?  [Snatches  it,  and  puts  it  07i. 

Strict.   Why  did  she  look  so  ? 

Jac.  Your  violence  of  temper  is  too  much  for 
her.  You  use  her  ill,  and  then  suspect  her  for 
that  confusion  which  you  yourself  occasion. 

Strict.  Why  did  not  you  set  me  right  at  first  ? 

Jac.  Your  hard  usage  of  me,  sir,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  much  concerned  to 
undeceive  you  at  all.  'Tis  for  your  lady's  sake  I 
do  it  now,  who  deserves  much  better  of  you  than 
to  be  thus  exposed  for  e^'cry  slight  suspicion. — 
See  where  she  sits — Go  to  her. 

J\Irs  Strict.  [Rising.] — Indeed,  i\Ir  Strictland, 
I  have  a  soul  as  much  above 

Strict.  Whew!  Now  you  have  both  found 
your  tongues,  and  I  must  bear  with  their  eternal 
rattle. 

Jac.  For  shame,  sir  !  go  to  her,  and 

Strict.  W'cll,  well ;  ^vhat  shall  I  say  ?  I  for- 
give—  all  is  over.     I,  I,  I  forgive. 

Mrs  Strict.  Forgive  !   Wiiat  do  you  mean  ? 

Jac.  Forgive  her  !  Is  that  all?  Consider,  sir — 

Strict.  Hold,  hold  your  confounded  tongues, 
and  I'll  do  any  thing.  I'll  ask  pardon — or  for- 
give— or  any  thing.  Good  now,  be  quiet — I  ask 
your  pardon — there — [A'isse.s-  her.] — For  you,  ma- 
dam, I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  and  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  make  you  a  return  in  kind, 
by  marrying  you  to  a  beggar,  but  I  have  more 
conscience.'  Come,  come  ;  to  your  chamber. — 
Here,  take  this  candle. 

Enter  Lx/CEtta  pcrth/. 

Tmc.  Sir,  if  you  please,  I  will  light  my  young 
ladv  to  bed. 
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Strict.  No,  no  !  no  such  thin;:,  L;ood  nuidam. 
She  shall  have  nothing  but  Iicr  pillow  to  consult 
this  ni'Jit,  I  assure  you.  So,  in,  in. — [T/ie  la- 
dies take  leave.  Exit  Jacintha.] — Gootl  night, 
kind  niadani. 

Luc.  Pox  of  the  jealouo  fool  I  We  might  both 
liave  escaped  out  of  the  window,  purely,  [-'l.s/f/c. 

Strict.  Go  !  get  you  down  ;  and,  do  you  hear, 
order  the  coach  to  be  ready  in  the  morning  at 
eiirht,  exactly. — [Exit  Lucetta.] — So,  sheissaft,' 
till  to-morrow,  and  then  for  the  country;  and, 
when  she  is  tiicrc,  I  can  manage  as  I  think,  fit. 

Mrs  Strict.  Dciir  Mr  Strictland — 

Strict.  I  am  not  in  a  humour,  i\Irs  Striclland, 
fit  to  talk  with  you.  Go  to  bed.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  get  the  better  of  my  temper,  if  I  can; 
I'll  follow  vou. — [Exit  Rliis  Stiuctlaxu.J — 
How  despicable  have  1  made  myself!  [Exit. 

SCENE  111.— Anotlier  chamber. 

Enter  Ranger. 

Ran.  All  seems  hushed  again,  and  I  may  ven- 
ture out,  I  may  as  well  sneak  olV  whilst  I  am  in 
a  whole  skin.  And,  shall  so  nmch  love  and  claret 
as  I  am  in  possession  of,  only  lull  me  to  sleep, 
when  it  might  so  much  better  keep  me  waking? 
I'orbid  it  fortune,  and  forbid  it  love.  This  is  a 
cliamber,  perhaps,  of  some  bewitching  female, 
and  I  may  yet  be  happy.  Ha  !  A  hght  !  The 
door  opens.    A  boy  !  Pox  on  him  ! 

[lie  retires. 

Enter  Jacixtha  uith  a  candle. 

Jac.  I  have  been  listening  at  the  door,  and, 
from  their  silence,  I  conclude  they  are  peaceably 
gone  to  bed  together. 

Ran.  A  pretty  boy,  faith  !  he  seems  uneasy. 

[Aside. 

Jac.  [Sitting  doun.] — Wliat  an  unlucky  night 
lias  this  pro\  ed  to  me  !  Every  circumstance  has 
fallen  out  unhappily. 

Run.  lie  talks  aloud.     I'll  listen.  [Aside. 

Jac.  But  what  most  amazes  me  is,  that  Cla- 
rinda  should  betray  me  ! 

Ran.  Clarinda!  She  must  be  a  woman.  Well, 
what  of  her  ?  [Aside. 

Juc.  My  guardian,  else,  would  never  have  sus- 
pected my  disguise. 

Ran.  Disguise  !  Ha,  it  must  be  so !  What 
eyes  she  has !  What  a  dull  rogue  was  I  not  to 
suspect  this  sooner  !  [Aside. 

Jac.  Ha!  I  had  forgot;  the  ladder  is  at  the 
window  still,  and  I  will  boldly  venture  by  myself. 
— [Rising  briskly,  sees  Ka.noer.] — Ha!  A  man, 
and  well  drest !  Ha,  Mrs  Strictland!  Are  you 
then  at  last  dishonest! 

Ra».  By  all  my  wishes,  she  is  a  charming  wo- 
man I  L'icky  rascal  !  [Aside. 

Juc.  But  I  will,  if  possible,  conceal  her  shame, 
and  stand  the  brunt  of  his  impcrlinence. 


Ran.  What  shall  I  say  to  her.?  No  matter; 
any  thing  soft  will  do  the  business.  [Aside, 

Juc.  Who  are  you  .'' 

Run.  A  man,  young  gentleman. 

Juc.  i\nd  what  would  you  have  .? 

Ran.  A  woman. 

Juc.  You  are  very  free,  sir.  Here  are  none  for 
you. 

Ran.  Ay,  but  there  is  one,  and  a  fair  one,  too  ; 
the  most  charming  creature  nature  ever  set  her 
hand  to  ;  and  you  arc  the  dear  little  pilot  that 
must  direct  me  to  her  heart. 

Juc.  What  mean  you,  sir .''  It  is  an  office  I  am 
not  accustomed  to. 

Run.  You  won't  have  far  to  go,  however.  I 
never  make  my  errands  tedious.  It  is  to  your 
own  heart,  dear  madam,  I  would  have  you  whis- 
per in  my  behalf.  Nay,  never  start.  Think  you 
such  beauty  could  ever  be  concealed  from  eyes 
so  well  ac([uaintf  d  with  its  charms  ? 

Juc.  What  will  become  of  me  !  If  I  cry  out, 
Mrs  Strictland  is  ujidone.  This  is  my  last  re- 
sort. [Aside. 

Ran.  Pardon,  dear  lady,  the  boldness  of  this 
visit,  which  your  guardian's  care  has  forced  me 
to :  but  I  long  have  loved  you,  long  have  doated 
on  that  beauteous  face,  and  followed  you  from 
place  to  place,  though,  perhaps,  unknown  and 
unregarded. 

Juc.  Here's  a  special  fellow  !  [Aside, 

Ran.  Turn,  then,  an  eye  of  pity  on  my  suffer- 
ings ;  and,  by  Heaven,  one  tender  look  from 
those  piercing  eyes,  one  touch  of  this  soft  hand — 
[Going  to  take  her  hand, 

Jac.  Hold,  sir  !  no  nearer. 

Ran.  Would  more  than  repay  wliole  years  of 
pain. 

Jac.  Hear  me  ;  but  keep  your  distance,  or  I 
raise  the  family. 

Ran.  Blessings  on  her  tongue,  only  for  prat- 
tling to  me  !  [Aside. 

Jac.  Oh,  for  a  moment's  courage,  and  I  shall 
shame  him  from  his  purpose.  [Aside.!  If  I  were 
certain  so  much  gallantry  had  been  shewn  on  my 
account  only 

Ran.  You  wrong  your  beauty  to  think,  that 
any  other  could  have  power  to  draw  me  hither. 
By  all  the  little  loves  that  play  about  your  lips,  I 
swear 

Juc.  You  came  to  me,  and  me  alone  ? 

Ran.  By  all  the  thousand  graces  that  inha- 
bit there,  you,  and  only  you,  have  drawn  mc 
hither. 

Jac.  Well  said — Could  I  but  believe  you 

Ran.  By  Heaven,  she  comes  !  Ah,  honest 
Raiiirer,  I  never  knew  thee  fail.  [Aside. 

Jac.  Pray,  sir,  \^hcr(•  did  you  leave  this  hat? 

Ran.  That  hat!  that  hat — 'tis  my  hat — I  dropt 
it  in  the  next  chamber  as  I  was  looking  for  yours. 

Jac.  How  mean  .nid  despicable  do  you  look 
now  ! 

Ran.  So,  so  !  I  am  in  a  pretty  pickle !  [Aside. 
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Jac.  You  know  by  this,  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  every  thinj;;  that  has  passed  within,  and 
how  ill  it  agrees  with  what  you  have  professed  t'-> 
me.  Let  rae  advise  you,  sir,  to  be  gone  im- 
mediately :  through  that  window,  you  may 
easily  get  into  the  street.  One  scream  of  mint-, 
the  least  noise  at  that  door,  will  wake  the  house. 

Ran.  Say  you  so.'  [^Amle. 

Jac.  Believe  me,  sir,  an  injured  husband  is  not 
so  easily  appeased,  and  a  suspected  wife  that  is 
jealous  of  her  honour 

Ran.  Is  the  devil ;  and  so  let's  have  no  more 
of  her.  Look  j'e,  madam,  ^Getting  betzceen  the 
door  and  her.^  I  have  but  one  argument  left,  and 
that  is  a  strong  one.  Look  on  me  well ;  I  am 
as  handsome,  a  strong,  well  made  fellow  as 
any  about  town ;  and,  since  we  are  alone,  as  I 
take  it,  we  can  have  no  occasion  to  be  more 
private. 

[Going  to  1(11/  hold  of  her 

Jac.  I  have  a  reputation,  sir,  and  will  maintain 
it. 

Run.  You  have  a  bewitching  pair  of  eyes. 

Jac.  Consider  my  virtue.  [Shugg/ing 

Ran.  Consider  your  beauty,  and  my  desn-cs. 

Jac.  If  I  were  a  man,  you  dared  not  use  me  thus. 

Ran.  I  should  not  have  the  same  temptation. 

Jac.  Hear  me,  sir;  I  will  be  heard.  [B7-vaks 
from  him?\  There  is  a  man  who  will  make  yoi: 
repent  this  usage  of  me.  Oh,  Bellamy  !  where 
art  thou  now  ? 

Ran.  Bellamy  ! 

Jac.  Were  he  here,  you  durst  not  thus  aflVont 
me.  \Tiariiting  inio  tears. 

Ran.  His  mistress,  on  my  soul  !  [Aside-I  You 
can  love,  rnadam ;  you  can  love,  I  hnd.  Her 
tears  affect  me  strangely.  \^Aside. 

Jac.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  passion  for 
a  man  of  virtue  and  honour.  I  love,  and  glory  in 
it. 

*    Ran.  Oh,  brave  !  and  you  can   write    letters, 
you   can.     I  will   not   trust  mvself  home  with  ' 


you  this  evening,  because  I  know  it  is  iacoa- 
venient. 

Jac.  Ha ! 

Ran.  Therefore  I  beg  you  would  procure  me 
a  lodging ;  'tis  no  matter  how  far  off  my  guard- 
ian's.    Yours,  Jacintha. 

Jac.  The  very  words  of  my  letter  I  I  am  amaz- 
ed !  Do  you  know  Mr  Bellamy? 

Ran.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  I  have  so 
crcat  a  value  for  :  and  he  n^ust  iiave  some  value 
for  me,  too,  or  he  would  never  have  shewn  nie 
your  pretty  epistle  ;  think  of  that,  fair  lady.  The. 
ladder  is  at  the  window,  and  so,  madam,  I  hope 
delivering  you  safe  into  his  arms,  will,  in  some 
measure,  expiate  the  crime  I  ha\  e  been  guilty  of 
to  you. 

Jac.  Good  Heaven  !  How  fortunate  is  this  ! 

Ran.  I  believe  I  make  myself  appear  more 
wicked  than  I  really  am.  For,  damn  me,  if  I  do 
not  i'eel  more  satisfaction  in  the  tlioughts  of  re- 
storing you  to  my  friend,  than  I  could  have  plea- 
sure in  any  favour  your  bounty  could  inn  e  be- 
stowed. Let  any  other  rake  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  say  the  same. 

Jac.  Your  generosity  transports  me  ! 

Ra7i.  Let  us  lose  no  tune,  then;  the  ladder's 
ready.     Where  v^as  you  to  lodge ? 

Jac.  At  Mr  Meggot's. 

Ran.  At  my  friend  Jarky's  !  better  and  better 
still. 

Jac.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him,  too  ? 

Ran.  Ay,  ay ;  why,  did  I  not  tell  you  at  first, 
that  I  was  one  of  your  old  acquaintance }  I  know 
all  about  you,  you  see ;  thoui^h  the  devil  fetch 
me  if  ever  I  saw  you  before  !  Now,  madam, 
give  me  your  hand. 

Jac.  And  now,  sir,  have  with  you. 

Ran.  Then  thou  art  a  girl  of  spirit.  And 
though  I  long  to  hug  you  for  trusting  yourself 
with  me,  I  will  not  beg  a  single  kiss,  till  Bel- 
lamy himself  shall  give  me  k^avc.  He  must 
fight  well,  that  takes  you  frojii  me.         [Ercunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Riazza. 

Enter  Bellamy  and  Frankly, 

Bel.  PsnA  !  what  impertinent  devil  put  it  into 
your  head  to  meddle    with  my  afl^iirs  ? 

Frank.  You  knov\  I  went  thither  in  pursuit  of 
another. 

Bel.  I  know  nothing  you  had  to  do  there  at 
all. 

Frank.  I  thought,  Mr  Bellamy,  you  were  a 
lover. 

Bel.  I  am  so ;  and  therefore  should  be  for- 
given thi^  sudden  warmth. 

Frank.  And  therefore  should  forgive  the  fond 
impertinence  of  a  lorcr. 

Vol.  II. 


Bel.  Jealousy,  you  know,  is  as  natural  an  in- 
cident to  love 

Frank.  As  curiosity.  By  one  piece  of  silly 
curiosity,  I  have  gone  nigh  to  ruin  both  myself 
and  you ;  let  not,  then,  your  jealousy  complete 
our  misfortunes.  I  fear  I  have  lost  a  mistres.s 
as  well  as  you.  Then  let  i\s  not  (juarrel.  All 
may  come  right  again. 

Bel.  It  is  impossible.  She  is  gone,  removed 
for  ever  from  my  sight :  she  is  in  the  country  by 
this  time. 

Frank.  How  did  you  lose  her  after  we  part- 
ed ? 

Bel.  By  too  great  confidence.  When  I  got 
her  to  my  chair,  the  chairmen  were  not  to  be 
found.     And;  safe  as  I  thought  in  our  disguise^ 

4  T 
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I  aciunlly  put  licr  into  the  chair,  when  ilr 
Strictliuul  and  his  servants  were  in  sight  ; 
which  1  had  no  sooner  done,  than  they  sur- 
rounilcd  us,  overpowered  inc,  and  carried  her 
away. 

Flunk.  Unfortunate  ir.dccd  !  Could  you  not 
make  a  second  attempt? 

Jit/.  1  had  desisincd  it;  hut  when  I  came  to 
the  door,  I  found  the  hulder  removed;  and,  hcar- 
iiit;  no  noise,  seeing  no  Iij!;hts,  nor  being  able  to 
make  any  body  answer,  I  concluded  all  attempts 

as  impracticable  as  I  now  find   them. 1  la  !  I 

see  Lucetta  coming.  Then  they  may  be  still  in 
town. 

Enter  Lvcetta. 

Lucetta,  welcome  !  what  news  of  Jacintha  .? 

Luc.  News,  sir  !  yoti  fright  mc  out  of  my 
senses  !  ^^'hy,  is  she  not  with  you  ? 

Eel.  Wiiat  do  you  mean  ?  With  me!  I  have 
not  seen  her  since  I  lost  her  last  night. 

Luc,  Good  Heaven  !•  then  she  is  undone  for 
ever. 

I'rank.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bel.  Speak  out — I'm  all  amazement ! 

Luc.  She  is  escaped,  without  any  of  us  know- 
ing how.  Nobody  missed  her  till  morning. 
We  all  thought  she  went  away  with  you.  But 
Ilraven  knows  now  what  may  have  happened. 

Bel.  Somebody  must  have  accompanied  her 
in  her  flight. 

J.itc.  We  know  of  nobody:  we  are  all  in  con- 
fusion at  home.  My  master  swears  revenge  on 
you.     My  mistress  says  a  stranger  has  her. 

Bel.  A  stranger ! 

Luc.  But  ^Irs  Clarinda 

Bel.  Clarinda!  Who  is  she  ? 

Luc.  [To  Frankly.]  The  lady,  sir,  who  you 
saw  at  our  house  last  night. 

Frank.  Hal  what  of  her  .'' 

Luc.  She  says,  she  is  sure  one  Frankly  is  the 
man  ;  she  saw  them  together,  and  knows  it  to  be 
true. 

Frank.  Damned  fortune  !  \^jlsi(le. 

Luc.  Sure  this  is  not  Mr  Frankly. 

Frank.  Nothing  will  convince  him   now. 

[Aside. 

Bel.  [Lookins^  at  Franki  v.]  Ha  !  'tis  true  ! — 
I  see  it  is  true,  pjs/r/f.]  I.ucctta,  run  up  to 
Buckle,  and  take  hnn  with  you  to  search  wherc- 
\er  you  can.  [Puts  her  o«^]  Now,  Mr  Frankly, 

I  have  found    you. You  have  used    me    so 

ill,    that   you  force    me  to  forget    you  are  my 
friend. 

Frank.  What  ilo  you  mean } 

Bel.  Draw  ! 

Frank.  Arc  you  mad  ?  By  Heavens,  I  am  in- 
nocent. 

Bel.  I  have  heard  you,  and  will  no  longer  be 
imposed  on.     Defend  yourself! 

Frank.  Nay,  if  yon  are  so  hot,  T  draw  to  de- 
fend myself,  as  I  would  against  a  madman. 


Enter  Raxgeh. 

Ran.  What  the  devil,  swords  at  noon-day  ! 
Have  among  you,  faith  !    [Parts  them.]    What's 

here,  Bellamy  ! Ves,  ejiad,  you  are  Bellamy, 

and  you  are  l^'rankly  :  put  u]),  both  of  you or 

else 1  am   a  de\ili?h  fellow  when  once  my 

sword  is  out. 

Bel.  W'e  shall  liave  a  time 

Run.  [Pushing  Bellamy  one  naj/.]  A  time 
for  what."" 

Frank.  I  shall  be  always  as  ready  to  defend 
my  innocence  as  now. 

Ran.  [Pushing  Fuaxkly  the  other  zrai/.]  In- 
nocence .'  ay,  to  be  sure — at  your  age — a  mighty 
innocent  fellow,  no  doubt.  But  what,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  is  it  that  ails  you  both  ? 
are  you  mad  ?  The  last  tiinc  I  saw  vou,  you  were 
hugizing  and  kissing  ;  and  n<jw  you  are  cutting  one 
another's  throats — I  never  knew  any  good  come 
of  one  fellow's  liesla\cring  another — But  I  shall 

put  you  into  better  humour,  I  warrant  you 

Bellamy,  Frankly,  listen  both  of  you — Such  for- 
tune—such a  scheme 

Bel.  Prithee,  leave  fooling.    What,  art  drunk  ? 

Frank.  He  is  always  so,  I  think. 

Ran.  And  who  gave  you  the  privilege  of  think- 
ing? Drunk!  no;  I  am  not  drunk.  Tipsy,  per- 
haps, with  my  good  fortune — merry,  and  in  spi- 
rits— though  I  have  not  fire  enough  to  run  my 
friend  through  the  body.  Not  drunk,  though 
.lack  Meggot  and  I  have  boxed  it  about — Cham- 
paitrn  was  the  word  for  two  whole  hours,  by 
Shrewsbury  clock. 

Bel.  Jack  Meggot!  Why,  I  left  him  at  one, 
going  to  bed. 

Ran.  That  may  be,  but  T  made  shift  to  rouse 
him  and  his  family  by  four  tliis  morning.  t)unds  ! 
I  picked  up  a  wench,  and  carried  her  to  his 
house. 

Bel.  Ha! 

Ran.  Such  a  variety  of  adventures — Nay,  yon 

shall  hear But,  before  1  begin,  Bellamy,  you 

shall  promise  me  half  a  dozen  kisses  before  hand  : 
for  the  devil  fetch  me  if  that  little  jade,  .lacintha, 
would  give  me  one,  though  I  pressed  hard. 

Bel.  Who,  Jacintha?  press  to  kiss  Jacintha? 

Ran.  Kiss  her  !  ay ;  why  not?  is  she  not  a  wo- 
man, and  niade  to  be  kissed  ? 

Bel.  Kiss  her  ! — I  shall  run  distracted  ! 

Ran.  How  could  I  help  it,  when  I  had  licr 
alone,  you  rogue,  in  her  bed-chamber,  at  mid- 
night !  if  I  had  been  to  be  sacrificed,  I  should 
have  done  it. 

Bel.  Bed-chamber,  at  midnight !  I  can  hold 
no  longer Draw  ! 

Frank.  Be  easy,  Bellamy.  [Lilerposing. 

Bel.  He  has  been  at  some  of  his  danuied  tricks 
with  her. 

Frank.  Hear  him  out. 

Ran.  'Sdeath,  how  could  T  know  ^le  was  hii» 
mistress  ?  But  I  tell  this  story  most  miserably.  I 
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should  have  told  you  firbt,  I  was  in  anolher  lady's 
chamber.  By  the  Lord,  I  got  in  at  the  window 
by  a  ladder  of  ropes  ! 

Frank,  Ha  !  Anotiicr  lady  ? 

Han.  Another :  and  stole  in  upon  her  whilst 
slie  was  undressins; ;  beautiful  as  an  angel,  bloom- 
ing and  young ■ 

Frank.  What,  in  the  same  house  ? 

Bel.  What  is  this  to  Jacintha  ?  Ease  me  of  my 
pain. 

Man.  Ay,  ay,  in  the  same  house,  on  the  same 
floor.  The  sweetest  little  angel — But  I  design 
to  have  another  touch  with  her. 

Frank.  'Sdcath  !  but  you  shall  have  a  touch 
upon  me  first, 

Bel.  Stay,  Frankly.  [Interposing. 

Ran.  Why,  what  strange  madness  has  possess- 
ed you  both,  that  nobodv  must  kiss  a  pretty 
wench  but  yourselves  ? 

Bel.  What  became  of  Jacintha  ? 

Han.  Ounds  !  what  have  you  done,  that  you 
must  monopolize  kissing  ? 

Frank.  Prithee,  honest  Ranger,  ease  me  of  the 
pain  I  am  in.     Was  her  name  Clarinda.^ 

Bel.  Speak  in  plain  words,  where  Jacintha  is, 
where  to  be  found.     Dear  boy,  tell  me. 

Ran.  Ay,  now  it  is  honest  Ranger;  and,  dear 
boy,  tell  me — and  a  minute  ago,  my  throat  was 

to  be  cut 1  could  find  in  my  heart  not  to  open 

my  lips.  But  here  comes  Jack  Meggot,  who  will 
let  you  into  all  the  secret,  though  he  designed  to 
keep  it  from  you,  in  half  the  time  that  I  can, 
though  I  had  ever  so  great  a  mind  to  tell  it  you. 

Enter  Jack  Meggot. 

J.  Meg.  So,  save  ye,  save  ye,  lads !  we  have 
been  frightened  out  of  our  wits  for  you.  Not 
hearing  of  Mr  Bellamy,  poor  Jacintha  is  ready 
to  sink  for  fear  of  any  accident. 

Bel.  Is  she  at  your  house  ? 

J.  ^leg.  Why,  did  not  you  know  that  ?  We 
dispatched  master  Ranger  to  you  three  hours 
ago. 

Ran.  Ay,  plague  !  but  I  had  business  of  my 
own,  so  I  could  not  come — Hark  ye.  Frankly,  is 
your  girl  maid,  wife,  or  widow  } 

Frank.  A  maid,  I  hope. 

Ran.  The  odds  are  against  you,  Charles 

But  mine  is  married,  you  rogue,  and  her  husband 
jealous — The  devil  is  in  it  if  I  do  not  reap  some 
reward  for  my  last  night's  service. 

Bel.  He  has  certainly  been  at  Mrs  Strictland 
herself.     But,  Frankly,  I  dare  not  look  on  you, 

Frank.  This  one  embrace  cancels  all  thoughts 
of  enmity. 

Bel.  Thou  generous  man  ! — But  I  must  haste 
to  ease  Jacintha  of  her  fears.  [Frit  Bel. 

Frank.  And  I  to  make  up  matters  with  Cla- 
rinda.  [Exit  Fuaxk, 

Ran.  And  I  to  some  kind  wencli  or  other, 
Jack.  But  where  shall  I  find  her.  Heaven  knows. 
And  so,  my  service  to  your  monkey, 

J.  Meg.  Adieu,  rattlcpate,  \F..veunt. 


SCENE  II.— The  hull  of  Mii  STRICTI.A^D'5 
house. 

Enter  Mrs  Strictlaxd  and  Clarinda, 

Mrs  Strict.  But  why  in  such  a  hurry,  my 
dear  ?  stay  till  your  servants  can  go  along  with 
you. 

Cla.  Oh,  no  matter;  they'll  follow  with  mv 
things.  It  is  but  a  little  way  off,  and  my  chair 
will  guard  me.  After  my  staying  out  so  late  last 
night,  I  am  sure  ]\Ir  Strictland  will  think  every 
minute  an  age  whilst  I  am  in  his  house. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  am  as  much  amazed  at  his  sus- 
pecting your  innocence  as  my  own ;  and  every 
time  I  think  of  it,  I  blush  at  my  present  beha- 
viour to  you. 

Cla.  No  ceremony,  dear  child. 

Mrs  Strict.  No,  Clarinda;  I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  good  humour.  But,  I  fear,  in 
the  eye  of  a  malicious  world,  it  may  look  like  a 
confirmation  of  his  suspicion. 

Cla.  My  dear,  if  the  world  will  speak  ill  of  me 
for  the  little  innocent  gaiety,  which  I  think  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  my  temper,  I  know  no  way 
to  prevent  it,  and  am  only  sorry  the  world  is  so 
ill-natured  :  but  I  shall  not  part  with  my  mirth, 
I  assure  them,  so  long  as  I  know  it  innocent.  I 
wish,  my  dear,  this  may  be  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness your  husband's  jealousy  ever  gives  you. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  hope  he  never  again  may  have 
such  occasion  as  he  had  last  night. 

Cla.  You  are  so  unfashionable  a  wife  !  Why, 
last  night's  accident  would  have  made  half  the 
wives  in  London  easy  for  life.  Has  not  his  jea- 
lousy discovered  itself  openly  ?  And  are  not  you 
innocent?  There  is  nothmg  but  your  foolish  tem- 
per that  prevents  his  being  absolutely  in  your 
power. 

Mrs  Strict.  Clarinda,  this  is  too  serious  an  af- 
fair to  laugh  at.  Let  me  advise  you,  take  care  of 
Mr  Frankly,  observe  his  temper  well,  and  if  he 
has  the  least  taint  of  jealousy,  cast  him  off,  and 
never  trust  to  keeping  him  in  your  power. 

Cla.  You  will  hear  little  more  of  Frankly,  I 
believe.     Here  is  Mr  Strictland. 

Enter  Mr  Strictland  and  Lvcetta. 

Strict.  Lucetta  says  you  want  me,  mrxdam. 

Cla.  I  trouble  you,  sir,  only  that  I  might  re- 
turn you  thanks  for  the  civilities  I  have  received 
in  your  family,  before  I  took  my  leave. 

Strict.  Keep  them  to  yourself,  dear  madam. 
As  it  is  at  my  request  that  you  leave  iny  house, 
your  thanks,  upon  that  occRsion,  are  not  very  de- 
sirable. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.  My  thanks 
were  only  for  your  civihties.  They  will  not  over- 
burden you.  But  I'll  conform  to  your  humour, 
sir,  and  part  with  as  little  ceremony 

Strict.  As  we  met. 

Cla.  The  brute  !  [Aside.]  My  dear,  good  b'ye, 
we  may  meet  acain.  [To  Mrs  Strict. 

Strict.  If  you  dare  trust  me  with  your  hand. 
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Cla.  Lucctta,  remember  my  instructions.  Now, 
&ir,  have  witli  yon. 

[MuStuictlanu  Itiuh  Clabinda  out. 

^Iis  Strict.  Are  licr  iiibtrnctinns  cruel  or  kind, 
Lucctta?  For  I  suppose  tlicv  relate  to  3lr  I'rauk- 

h'- 

Luc.  Have  you  a  mind  to  try  if  I  can  keep  a 
secret  as  well  as  YourseU',madani  ?  ]>ut  1  will  sliew 
you  I  au^  fit  to  le  trusted,  by  keepiuij;  tliis,  thoui;li 
it  signifies  notliing. 

ilrs  Strict.  'Mils  answer  is  not  so  civil,  I  think. 

Luc.  1  bejr  pardon,  uiadaui,  I  meant  it  not  to 
olTend. 

JI//.S-  Strict.  Pray  let  us  have  no  more  such. 
I  neither  desirt ,  nor  want  your  assistance. 

lU-enter  Mr  Strictland. 

Strict.  She  is  sjonc ;  I  feel  myself  somewhat 
easier  already.  Since  1  have  begun  the  «lay  with 
gallantry,  madam,  shall  I  conduct  you  up? 

Mm  Strict.  There  is  something,  sir,  which  gives 
you  secret  uneabincss.     I'  wish— 

Strict.  Perhaps  so,  madam;  and  perhaps  it 
may  soon  be  no  secret  at  all.         [  Lecida  lier  out. 

Luc.  Would  I  were  once  well  settled  with  my 
young  ladv !  for,  at  present,  this  is  but  an  odd 
sort  of  a  queer  family.  J.ast  night's  affair  puzzles 
me.  A  hat  there  was,  that  belonged  to  none  of 
us,  that's  certain  ;  mailam  was  in  a  fright,  that  is 
as  certain;  and  I  brought  all  off.  .lacintha 
escaped,  no  one  of  us  knows  how.  The  good 
man's  jealousy  was  yesterday  groundless  ;  yet  to- 
day, in  my  mind,  he  is  very  much  in  the  rigiit. 
Mighty  odd,  all  this  ! — Somebody  knocks.  if 
this  should  be  Clarinda's  spark,  I  have  an  odd 
message  for  him,  too.  [She  opens  I  lie  door. 

Tenter  Frankly. 

Frank.  So,  my  pretty  handmaid,  meeting  with 
you  gives  mo  some  hopes.  May  I  speak  with 
Clarinda  ? 

Imc.  Whom  do  you  want,  sir? 

FriDik.  Clarinda,  child.  The  young  lady  I  was 
u  Imitted  to  yesterday. 

Luc.  Clarinda !  No  such  person  lives  here,  I 
assure  you. 

Frank.  Where,  then  ? 

X//C.  I  don't  know,  indeed,  sir. 

Frank.  Will  you  inquire  within  ? 

Luc.  Xobody  knows  in  this  house,  sir,  you  will 
find. 

Frank.  What  do  vou  mean?  SIic  is  a  friend  of 
.facintha's,  your  lady.  I  will  take  my  oath  she 
was  here  last  night;  and  you  yourself  spoke  of 
Iicr  being  here  this  morning — Not  know  ! 

Lvc.  No ;  none  of  us  know.  Slie  went  away 
of  a  sudden — no  one  of  us  can  imagine  whither. 

Frank..  Why,  faiiii,  child,  thou  hast  a  tolerable 
face,  and  hast  delivered   this  deninl  very  hand- 
somely :  but  let  me  tell  you,  your  inipertinenci 
this  morning  liad   like  to  have  cost  me  niy  life 
pow,  therefore,  make  me  amends.    1  come  from; 


your  young  mistress;  I  come  from  Mr  Bellamy; 
I  come  with  my  purse  full  of  gold,  that  persua- 
sivi!  rhetdric,  to  win  you  to  let  me  see  and  speak 
to  this  Clarinda  once  again. 

I^uc.  SIk-  is  not  here,  sir. 

Frank.   Direct  me  to  her. 

Luc.  No  ;  I  caimot  do  that,  neither. 

Enter  Mr  SruitTLAND  behind. 

Strict.  I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a 
man's  voice — Ha  !  [Aside. 

Frank.  Deliver  this  letter  to  her. 

Strict.  By  all  my  fears,  a  letter  !  \Aside. 

Laic.  I  don't  know  but  I  may  be  tempted  to 
do  that. 

Frank.  Take  it,  then — and  with  it  this. 

[A'/s.sfs  her,  and  gives  her  monei/. 

Strict.  Vm  !  'I'hcre  are  two  bribes  in  a  breath  J 
What  a  jade  she  is  !  [Aside. 

Luc.  Ay;  this  gentleman  understands  reason. 

Frank.  And,  be  assured,  you  oblige  your  mis- 
tress while  you  are  serving  me. 

Strict.  Her  mistress  !  Damned  sex  !  And 
danmed  wife  !  tiiou  art  an  epitome  of  that  sex  ! 

[Aside. 

Frank.  And,  if  you  can  procure  me  an  an- 
swer, your  fee  shall  be  enlarged. 

[Exit  Frankly. 

Luc.  The  next  step  is  to  get  her  to  read  this 
letter. 

Strict.  [Snatches  the  letter.] — No  noise — But 
stand  silent  there,  whilst  I  read  this. — [7^/t«A,s-  it 
open,  and  drops  the  case.] — '  Madam,  the  gaiety 
'  of  a  heart  happy  as  mine  was  yesterday,  may,  I 
'  hope,  easily  excuse  the  unseasonable  visit  I 
'  made  your  house  last  night.' — Death  and  the 
devil  !  Confusion  !  I  shall  run  distracted.  It  is 
too  much  !  There  was  a  man,  then,  to  whom  the 
hat  belonged  ;  and  I  was  gulled,  abused,  cheat- 
ed, imposed  on  by  a  chit,  a  child — Oh,  woman, 
woman  !  But  I  will  be  calm,  search  it  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  have  a  full  revenge 

Luc.  [Aside.] — So,  here's  fine  work  !  He'll 
make  himself  very  ridiculous,  though. 

Strict,  [ficud^  on.l — 'I  know  my  innocence 
'  will  appear  so  manifestly,  that  I  need  only  ap- 
'  peal  to  the  ladv  "ho  accompanied  me  to  Balh.' 
Yo;n-  verv  humble  seivant,  g<jod,  iimocent,  tine 
Madam  Clarinda.  *  And  I  do  not  doubt  but 
'  her  good-nature,'  bawd  !  bawd  !  '  will  not  let 
'  you  persist  iu  injuring  your  obedient  humble 
'  servant, 

'  CiiARLrs  Frankly.' 

Now,  who  can  sav  mv  jealousy  lacked  founda- 
tion, or  my  suspicion  of  fine  madam's  iimocent 
gaiety  was  unjust?  Gaiety  !  Why,  ay;  'twas  gai- 
ety  brought   him  hither.     Gaiety   makes  her  a 

l>awd My   wife   may  be  a  whore  in  gaiety. — 

What  a  number  of  things  become  fashionable 
under  the  notion  of  gaiety  !  What,  you  received 
this  epistle  in  gaiety,  ton?  and  were  to  deliver  it 
to  my  wife,  I  suppose,  when  the  gay  lit  came 
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next   upon    her  ?    Why,    you    impudent    young 
strumpet,  do  you  laui;h  at  me  ? 

Luc.  I  would,  il"  1  dared,  hiugh  most  heartily. 
Be  pleased,  sir,  only  to  look  at  that  piece  of  pa- 
per that  lies  there. 

Strict.  Ha  ! 

Luc.  I  have  not  touched  it,  sir.  It  is  the  case 
that  letter  came  in ;  and  the  direction  will  in- 
form you  whom  I  was  to  deliver  it  to.'' 

Strict.  This  is  directed  to  Clarinda  ! 

Luc.  Oh,  is  it  so .''  Now,  read  it  over  again, 
and  all  your  foolish  tloubts  will  vanish. 

Strict.  I  have  no  doubts  at  all.  I  am  satisfi- 
ed that  you,  Jacintha,  Clarinda,  my  wife,  all 
are 

Luc.  Lud  !  Lud  !  You  will  make  a  body  mad. 

Strict.  Hold  your  impertinent  tongue. 

Luc.  You'll  find  tlie  thing  to  be  just  as  I  say, 
sir. 

Strict.  Begone  !—  -[Exit  Lucetta.] — They 
must  be  poor  at  the  work,  indeed,  if  they  did  not 
lend  one  another  their  names.  'Tis  plain,  'tis 
evident,  and  I  am  miserable.  But,  for  my  wife, 
.she  shall  not  stay  one  night  longer  in  my  house. 
Sepai'ation,  sliame,  contempt,  shall  be  her  por- 
tion. I  am  determined  in  the  thing  ;  and,  when 
once  it  is  over,  I  mav,  perhaps,  be  vjasy. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.— r/(c  Street. 

Claeixda  brought  in  a  chair,  Rangek  fol- 
louing. 

Ran.  Ilark'c,  chairmen !  Damn  your  con- 
founded trot !    Cto  slower. 

CVrt.  Here  stop. 

Ran.  By  Heavens  !  The  monsters  hear  rea- 
son, and  obey. 

C/a.  [fretting  doicn  the  window^ — What  trou- 
blesome fellow  was  that.^ 

1  Chair.  Some  rake,  I  warrant,  that  cannot 
carry  himself  home,  and  wants  us  to  do  it  for 
liim. 

Cla.  There — And  pray  do  you  take  care  I  be 
not  troubled  with  him.  [Goes  in. 

Ran.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  now,  pray  follow 
me.  Madam,  you  are  a  charming  woman,  and  I 
will  do  it 

1  Chair.  Stand  off,  sir  ! 

Ran.  Prithee,  honest  fellow — what — what  wri- 
ting is  that.'  [Endeavouring  to  get  in. 

2  Chair.  You  come  not  here. 

Ran.  Lodgings  to  be  let :  a  pretty  convenient 
inscription,  and  tiie  sign  of  a  good  modest  fami- 
ly. There  may  be  lodgings  for  gentlemen  as  well 
as  ladies.  Hark'e,  rogues ;  I'll  lay  you  all  the 
silver  I  have  in  my  pocket,  there  it  is,  I  get  in 
there  in  spite  of  your  teeth,  ye  pimps. 

[Throrcs  down  the  money,  and  goes  in. 

[Within]  Chair,  chair,  chair  ! 

Chair.  Who  calls  chair  ? 


1  Chair.  What,  have  you  let  the  gentleman 
in? 

2  Chair.  I'll  tell  you  what,  partner,  he  certain- 
ly slipt  by  whilst  we  were  picking  up  the  money. 
Come,  take  up.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Clarinda's  lodgings. 
Enter  Clarikda,  and  maid  following. 

Maid.  Bless  me,  madam,  you  seem  disordered ! 
what's  the  matter .'' 

Cla.  Some  impertinent  fellow  followed  the 
chair,  and  I  am  afraid  they  let  him  in. — [A  noise 
between  Ranger  and  Landlady.^ — I  should  cer- 
tainly know  that  voice. — [Ranger  talks  icith  the 
Landlady.] — Aly  madcap  cousin  Ranger,  as  I 
live  !  I  am  sure  he  does  not  know  me.  If  I 
could  but  hide  my  face  now,  what  sport  I  should 
have  !  A  mask,  a  mask  !  Run  and  see  if  you  can 
find  a  mask. 

Maid.  I  believe  there  is  one  above. 

Cla.  Run,  run,  and  fetch  it. — [Exit  JMaid.] — 
Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ranger  and  Landlady. 

How  unlucky  is  this?  [Turning  from  them. 

Land.  What's  your  business  here,  unmannerly 
sir? 

Rail.  Well,  let's  see  these  lodgings  that  are  to 
be  let.  Gad,  a  very  pretty,  neat  tenement — But 
hark'e,  is  it  real  and  natural,  all  that,  or  only 
patched  up,  and  new-painted  this  summer  season, 
against  the  town  fills? 

Land.  Vv'hat  does  the  saucy  fellow  mean  with 
his  double  tenders  here  ?   Get  you  down 

Enter  Maid  zoith  a  mask. 

Maid.  Here  is  a  very  dirty  one. 

[Aside  to  Clarinda. 

Cla.  No  matter now  we  shall  see  a  little 

what  he  would  be  at.  [Aside. 

Land.  This  is  an  honest  house.  For  all  your 
laced  waistcoat,  I'll  have  you  thrown  down,  neck 
and  heels. 

Ran.  Pho  !  not  in  such  a  hurry,  good  old  lady 

A  mask  !  Nay,  with  all  my  heart.     It  saves 

me  a  world  of  blushing.  Have  you  ne'er  a  one 
for  me  ?  I  am  apt  to  be  ashamed  myself,  on 
these  occasions. 

Land.  Get  you  down,  1  say • 

Ran.  Not  if  I  guess  right,  old  lady.  Madam, 
— [To  Clarinda,  cclio  makes  signs  to  the  Land 
lady  to  retire.] — look  ye  there,  now  !  tiiat  a  wo- 
man should  live  to  your  age,  and  know  so  little 
of  the  matter.  Begone  ! — [Exit  Landlady.] — By 
her  forwardness,  this  should  be  a  whore  ot  qua- 
lity. My  boy,  Ranger,  thou  art  in  luck  to-day. 
She  wont  speak,  I  find — then,  I  will. — [Aside.] — 
Delicate  lodgings,  truly,  madam  !  and  very  neat- 
ly furnished — a  very  convenient  room  this,  I 
must  needs  own,  to  entertain  a  mixed  company. 
But,  my  dear  charming  creature,  does  not  that 
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tloor  open  to  a  more  ro.ninodious  apartment,  tor 
the  liappincss  of  a  private  iVicnd,  or  so  ?  The 
prettiest  brass  loek — t'ast,  uni ;  tliat  won't  do. — 
'Sdeath,  joii  are  a  beaiitit'id  wonum;  I  am  sure 
you  arc.  Prithee,  let  me  see  your  face.  It  is  your 
interest,  child — the  longer  you  dehiy,  the  more 
I  sliall  expect.  Therefore, — [Taking  her  funu/.] 
my  dear,  soft,  kind,  new  acquaintance,  thus  let 
me  take  your  hand  ;  and,  whilst  you  jjently,  w  itii 
the  other,  let  day-lii^ht  in  upon  me,  let  me  softly 
hold  you  tome,  that,  with  my  lon<];in^  lips,  I  may 
receive  the  warmest,  best  impression. — \_Sfie  uu- 
■maslxs.] — (Jlarinda  ! 

C/«.  [la,  ha  !  vour  servant,  cousin  Hanger — 
I  la,  ha,  ha  ! 

lian.  Oh,  your  humble  servant,  madam.  You 
had  like  to  have  been  beholden  to  your  mask, 
cousin — I  must  brazen  it  out.  [Aside. 

Clci.  Ha,  iia,  ha !  You  were  not  so  happy  in 
your  disguise,  sir.  The  pretty  stagger  in  your 
gait,  that  happy  disposition  of  your  wig,  the  gen- 
teel negligence  of  your  whole  person,  and  those 
pretty  flowers  of  modish  gallantry,  made  it  im- 
possible to  mistake  you,  my  sweet  coz. Ila, 

ha,  ha ! 

lian.  Oh,  I  know  you,  too;  but  I  fancied  you 
had  taken  a  particular  liking  to  my  person,  and 
liad  a  mind  to  sink  the  relation  under  that  little 
piece  of  black  velvet !  and,  egad,  you  never  fmd 
me  behind  hand  in  a  frolic.  But,  since  it  is 
otherwise,  my  merry,  good-humoured  cousin,  I 
am  as  heartily  glad  to  see  you  in  town,  as  I  should 
be  to  meet  any  of  my  old  bottle  acquaintance. 

Chi.  And,  on  my  side,  I  am  as  happy  in  meet- 
ing your  worship,  as  I  should  be  in  a  rencounter 
with  e'er  a  petticoat  in  Christendom. 

Kan.  And  if  you  liave  any  occasion  for  a 
dangling  gallant  to  Vauxhali,  Ranelagh,  or  even 
the  poor  neglected  Park,  you  are  so  unlike  the 
rest  of  your  virtuous  sisters  of  the  petticoat,  that 
I  will  venture  myself  with  you. 

Cla.  Take  care  what  you  promise  ;  for  who 
knows  but  this  face,  you  were  pleased  to  say  so 
many  pretty  things  before  you  saw  it,  may  raise 
RO  many  rivals  among  your  kept  mistresses,  and 
reps  of  quality 

Ran.  Hold,  hold  !  a  truce  with  your  satire, 
sweet  coz ;  or,  if  scandal  must  be  tlie  topic  of 
every  virtuous  woman's  conversation,  call  for 
your  tea-waiter,  and  let  it  be  in  it's  proper  ele- 
ment.    Come,  your  tea,  your  tea  ! 


Enter  Maid. 
Cla.    With  all  my  heart- 


-Who's  there  ? 


Get  tea — upon  condition  that  you  stay  till  it 
comes. 

Ran.  That  is  according  as  you  behave,  ma- 
dam. 

C/a.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  favour. 

Ran.  Na)',  you  may,  I  assure  you ;  for  there 
is  but  one  woman  of  virtue,  besides  yourself,  I 
would  stay  with   ten  miimtcs  (ami  I  have  not 


known  her  above  these  twelve  hours ;)  the  insi- 
pidity, or  the  rancour  of  their  discourse  is  insuf- 
Jerable — 'Sdeath  !  1  had  rather  take  the  air  with 
my  grandmother. 

C/a.  Ha,  lia,  ha  !  the  ladies  arc  highly  obliged 
to  you,  I  vow. 

Ran.  I  tell  you  what;  the  lady  I  speak  of  was 
obliged  to  me,  and  the  generous  girl  is  ready  to 
own  it. 

C/a.  And,  pray,  when  was  it  you  did  \  irtue 
this  considerable  service  ? 

Ran.  Hut  this  last  night,  the  devil  fetch  me  ! 
A  romantic  wliJni  of  mine  conveyed  me  into  hor 
chamber,  where  1  found  her,  young  and  beauti- 
ful, alone,  at  midnight,  dressed  like  a  soft  Ado- 
nis; her  lovely  hair  all  loose  about  her  shoul- 
ders  

C/a.  In  boy's  clothes  !  this  is  wortli  attending 
to.  [Aside. 

Ran.  Gad,  I  no  more  suspected  her  being  i\ 
woman,  than  I  did  your  being  my  cater-cousin. 
C/a.  IIow  did  you  discover  it  at  last.? 
Ran.  Why,  faith,  she  very  modestly  dropt  me 
a  hint  of  it  herself. 

C/a.  Herself  !  If  this  should  be  Jacintha  ! 

[Aside. 
Ran.  Ay,  'foregad,  did  she ;  which  I  imagined 
a  good  sign  at  midnight — eh,  cousin  ?  So  I  e'en  in- 
vented a  long  story  of  a  passion  I  had  for  her, 
though  I  had  never  seen  her  before — you  know  my 
old  way  ;  and  said  so  many  tender  things — 
C/a.  As  you  said  to  me  just  now. 
Ran.  Pho !    quite  in   another  style,  I  assure 
yon.     It  was  midnight,  and  I  was  in  a  right  cue. 
C/a.  Well !  And  what  did  she  answer  to  all 
these  protestations  ? 

Ran.  Why,  instead  of  running  into  my  arms 

at  once,  as  I  expected — 

C/a.  To  be  sure. 

Ran.  'Gad,  like  a  fiec-hcarted,  honest  girl, 
she  frankly  told  me  she  liked  another  better  tlian 
she  liked  me  ;  that  I  had  something  in  my  face 
that  shewed  I  was  a  gentleman ;  and  she  would 
e'en  trust  herself  with  me,  if  I  would  give  her  my 
word  I  woidd  convey  her  to  her  spark. 

C/(i.  Oh,  brave!  and  how  did  you  bear  this? 
Ran.  Why,  curse  me,  if  I  am  ever  angry  with 
a  woman  for  not  having  a  passion  for  mc  ! 
C/u.  No  ! 

Ran.  Never.  I  only  hate  your  sex's  vain  pre- 
tence of  having  no  passions  at  all.  Gad,  I  loved 
the  good-natured  girl  for  it ;  took  her  at  her 
word ;  stole  her  out  of  the  window  ;  and  this 
morning  made  a  very  honest  fellow  happy  in  the 
possession  of  her. 

CVrt.  /Vnd  her  name  is  Jacintha  } 
Ran.  Ha! 

Cla.  Your  amours  are  no  secrets,  sir.  Yon 
see  you  might  as  well  have  told  mc  all  the 
whole  of  last  night's  adventure ;  for  you  fmd  I 

know 

Ran.  All !  Why,  what  do  you  know  ? 
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Cla.  Nay,  nothing ;  I  only  know  that  a  gentle- 
man's hat  cannot  be  dropt  in  a  lady's  cham- 
ber  

Run.  The  devil ! 

Cla.  But  a  husband  is  such  an  odd,  imperti- 
nent, awkward  creature,  that  he  will  be  stum- 
bling over  it. 

Ilun.  Here  has  been  fine  work.  {^Aside^  But 
how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  should  you  know  all 
this? 

Cla.  By  being  in  the  same  house. 

JRun.  In  the  same  house  ! 

Clu.  Ay,  in  the  same  house,  a  witness  of  the 
confusion  you  have  made. 

Ran.  Frankly's  Clarinda,  by  all  that's  fortu- 
nate !   It  must  be  so  !  [Aside. 

Cla.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  even  the 
dull,  low-spirited  diversions  you  ridicule  in  us 
tame  creatures,  are  preferable  to  the  romantic 
exploits  that  only  wine  can  raise  you  to. 

Ran.  Yes,  cousin  :  but  I'll  be  even  with  you. 

[^Aside. 

Cla.  If  you  reflect,  cousin,  you  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  wit  in  shocking  a  lady's  modesty, 
disturbing  her  quiet,  tainting  her  reputation,  and 
ruining  the  peace  of  a  whole  family. 

Ran.  To  be  sure. 

Cla.  These  are  the  higli-mettled  pleasures  of 
you  men  of  spirit,  that  the  insipidity  of  the  vir- 
tuous can  never  arrive  at.  And  can  you,  in  rea- 
lity, think  your  Burgundy,  and  your  Bacchus, 
your  Venus,  and  your  Loves,  an  excuse  for  all 
this  ?  Fie,  cousin,  fie  ! 

Ran.  No,  cousin. 

Cla.  What,  dumb !  I  am  glad  you  have  mo- 
desty enough  left  not  to  go  about  to  excuse  your- 
self. 

Ran.  It  is  as  you  say ;  when  we  are  sober, 
and  reflect  but  ever  so  little  on  the  follies  wo 
conmiit,  we  are  ashamed  and  sorry  :  and  yet 
the  very  next  minute  we  run  again  into  the  same 
absurdities. 

Cla.  What !  moralizing,  cousin  !   ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ran.  What  j'ou  know  is  not  half,  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  miscliief  of  my  last  night's  fro- 
lic ;  and  yet  the  very  next  petticoat  I  saw  this 
morning,  I  must  follow  it,  and  be  damned  to  me  ; 
though,  for  aught  I  know,  poor  Frankly's  life  may 
depend  upon  it. 

Cla.  Whose  life,  sir? 

Ran.  And  here  do  I  stand  prating  to  you 
now. 

Cla.  Pray,  good  cousin,  explain  yourself. 

Ran.    Good   cousin !    She  has  it.    [^Aaide^ — 


Why,  whilst  I  was  making  off"  with  the  wench, 
Bellamy  and  he  were  quarrelling  about  her;  and 
though  .Tacintha  and  I  made  all  the  haste  we 
could,  we  did  not  get  to  them  before 

Cla.  Before  what  ?  I'm  frightened  out  of  my 
wits  ! 

Ran.  Not  that  Frankly  cared  three  half-pence 
for  the  girl. 

Cla.  But  there  was  no  mischief  done,  I  hope  ? 

Ran.  Pho  !  a  slight  sci-atch  ;  nothing  at  all,  as 
the  surgeon  said  :  though  he  was  but  a  queer 
looking  son  of  a  bitch  of  a  surgeon,  neither. 

Cla.  Good  God  !  why,  he  should  have  the 
best  that  can  be  found  in  London. 

Ran.  Ay,  indeed,  so  he  should  :  that  was 
what  I  was  going  for,  when  I  saw  you.  \Sits 
doicn.'\  They  are  all  at  Jack  IMeggot's  hard  by, 
and  you  will  keep  me  here  ? 

Cla.  I  keep  you  here  !  For  Heaven's  sake,  be 
gone. 

Ran.  Your  tea  is  a  damned  while  a  coming. 

Cla.  You  shall  have  no  tea  now,  I  assure  you. 

Ran.  Nay  !  one  dish. 

Cla.  No,  positively,  you  shall  not  stay. 

Ran.  Your  commands  are  absolute,  madam. 

[Going. 

Cla.  Then  Frankly  is  true,  and  I  only  am  to 
blame. 

Ran.  [Returns^  But  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dons, cousin,  that  I  should  forget ■ 

Cla.  Forget  what ! 

Ran.  Forget  to  salute  you. 

Cla.  Pshaw  !  how  can  you  trifle  at  such  a  time 
as  this  ? 

Ran.  A  trifle  I  wrong  not  your  beauty. 

Cla.  Lord,  how  teasing  you  are.     There. 

Ran.  \_Kisses  Aer.]  Poor  thing !  how  uneasj 
she  is.  Nay,  no  ceremony,  you  shall  not  stir  a 
step  with  me. 

Cla.  1  do  not  intend  it.  This  is  downright 
provoking.  [Exif  Ranger.]  Who's  there  ? 

Enter  Landladi/. 

Land.  Madam,  did  your  ladyship  call  ? 

Cla.  Does  one  Mr  Meggut  live  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ? 

Lund.  Yes,  madam,  a  fine  gentleman,  and 
keeps  a  noble  house,  and  a  world  of  company. 

Cla.  Very  well ;  I  don't  want  his  history.  I 
wonder  my  servants  are  not  come  yet. 

Land.  Lack  a-day,  madam,  they  are  all  below. 

Cla.  Send  up  one,  then,  with  a  card  to  me. 
I  must  know  the  truth  of  this  immediately. 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE  I. — A  I'ooDi  in  Mu  Strictland's  fionsi: 

Mr  and  Mrs  Strictt.and  discoTJered  ;  she  zcccp- 
ing,  and  he  xcriting. 

Mrs  Strict.  IIeigh  ho! 

Strict.  Wliat  can  pnssibly  lie  the  occasion  of 
that  si;;h,  madam?  you  liave  youiseif  agreed  to 
a  maintenance,  and  a  maintenance  no  diitchcss 
need  be  ashamed  of. 

Mrs  Strict.  But  the  extremities  of"  provocation, 
that  drove  me  to  that  ag;reement 

Strict.  Were  the  clfect  of  your  own  follies. 
Why  do  you  disturb  me?  [W?-itcs  on. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  would  not  willingly  !;ivc  y(ju  a 
moment's  uneasiness ;  I  but  desire  a  fair  and 
equal  liearins: ;  and  if  I  satisfy  you  not  in  e\  cry 
point,  then  abandon  me,  discard  me  to  the  world, 
and  its  malicious  tongues. 

Strict.  What  was  it-you  said  ?  Damn  this  pen  ! 

Mrs  Sti-ict.  I  say,  Mr  Strictland,  1  would 
only 

Strict.  You  would  only You  would  only  re- 
peat what  you  have  been  saying  this  li'our  ;  I  am 
innocent ;  and  when  I  shewed  you  the  letter  I 
had  taken  from  your  maid,  what  was  then  your 
poor  evasion,  but  that  it  was  to  Clarinda,  and 
you  were  innocent? 

ilfrs  Strict.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  innocent ! 

Strict.  But  I  know  your  Clarinda,  your  woman 

of  honour,  is  your  blind,  your  cover,  your 

Rut  why  do  I  distract  myself  about  a  ^^onlau  I 
have  no  longer  any  concern  with  ?  Here,  madam, 
is  your  fate.  A  letter  to  your  brother  in  the 
country. 

Mrs  Strict.  Sir 

Strict.  I  have  told  him  what  a  sister  he  has  to 
rcceixe,  and  how  to  bid  her  welcome. 

Mrs  Strict.  Then  my  xuin  is  complete.  My 
brother ! 

Strict.  I  must  vindicate  my  own  honour,  else 
^That  will  the  world  say? 

ilfr.s-  Strict.  That  brother  was  my  only  hope, 
my  only  ground  of  patience.  In  his  retirement,  T 
hoped  my  name  might  have  been  safe,  and  slept, 
till,  by  some  happy  means,  you  miglit  at  length 
have  known  me  innocent,  and  pitied  me. 

Stj-ict.  Rctin  inont !  pretty  soul  !  no,  no;  that 
face  was  never  made  for  retirement ;  it  is  another 
sort  of  retiring  you  are  fittest  for.  Ha!  hark! 
What's  that  ?  \^A  knockirig  at  the  door.^^  Two 
gentle  taps— and  whv  but  two  !  was  that  the  sig- 
nal, madam?  Stir  not,  on  your  life  ! 

Mrs.  Strict.  Give  mc  resolution,  Heaven,  to 
bear  this  usage,  and  keep  it  secret  from  the  world  ! 

[Aside. 

Strict.  I  will  have  no  signs,  no  items,  no  hem 
to  tell  him  I  am  here.  Ha  !  another  tap.  The 
gentleman  is  in  haste,  I  find.  \Opcns  l/ie  door, 
and  enter  Tester.]  Tester  !   VVhy  did  you  not 


come  in,  rascal  ?  [Beats  him."]  All  vexations  meet 
to  cross  mc. 

Test.  Lard,  sir!  what  do  you  strike  me  for? 
my  mistress  ordered  me  never  to  come  ir  where 
she  was,  without  first  knocking  at  the  door. 

Strict.  Oh,  cunning  devil !  Tester  is  too  ho- 
nest to  be  trusted. 

Mrs  Strict.  Unhappy  man  !  will  nothing  un- 
deceive him  ?  [Aside. 

Test.  Sir,  here  is  a  letter. 

Strict.  To  my  wife  ? 

Test.  No,  sir,  to  you.  The  servant  waiL« 
below. 

Strict.  Art  sure  it  is  a  servant? 

Test.  Sir  !  [Staring.]  it  is  IMr  Buckle,  sir. 

Strict.  I  am  mad  :  1  know  not  what  to  say,  or 
do,  or  think.  But  let's  read  :  [Reads  to  himself.] 
'  Sir,  w(;  cannot  bear  to  reflect  that  Mrs  Strict- 
'  land  may  ptjssibly  be  ruined  in  your  esteem,  and 
'  in  the  voice  of  the  world,  only  by  the  confusion 
'  which  our  affairs  have  made  in  your  family, 
'  without  ottering  all  within  our  power  to  clear 
'  the  misunderstanding  between  you.  If  you  will 
'  give  yourself  the  trouble  but  to  step  to  JNIr  Jleg- 
'  got's,  where  all  parties  will  be,  we  doubt  not 
'  but  we  can  entirely  satisfy  your  most  flagrant 
'  suspicions,  to  the  honour  of  Mrs  Strictland,  and 
'  the  quiet  of  yom-  lives. 

'  Jacintha.  John-  Bf.llamy.* 
Hey  !  Here  is  the  whole  gang  witnessing  for  one 
anotlier.  They  think  I  am  an  ass,  and  will  be 
led  by  the  nose  to  believe  every  thing.  Call  me 
a  chair.  [Exit  Testi-.u.]  Yes,  I  will  go  to  this 
lendezvous  of  enemies — I  will — and  find  out  all 
iier  plots,  her  artifices  and  contrivances :  it  will 
clear  my  conduct  to  her  brother,  antl  all  her 
friends.  [Exit  Mr  Strictlvnd. 

Mrs  Strict.  Gone  so  abruptly  !  What  can  that 
letter  be  about?  no  matter;  there  is  no  way  left 
to  make  us  easy,  but  by  my  disgrace,  and  I  must 
learn  to  suffer;  time  and  innocence  will  teach 
me  to  bear  it  patiently. 

Enter  Lucetta, 

Lvc.  INIrs  Bellamy,  madam,  (for  my  young 
lady  is  married)  begs  you  would  follow  Mr  Strict- 
land  t(3  Mr  Meggot's ;  she  makes  no  doubt  but 
she  shall  be  able  to  make  you  and  my  master 
easy. 

Mrs  Strict.  But  how  came  she  to  kuow  any 
thing  of  the  matter  ? 

Luc.  I  have  been  with  them,  nindam ;  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  so  good  a  lady  ill  treated. 

]\lrs  Strict.  I  am  indeed,  Lucetta,  ill-treated  : 
but  I  hope  this  day  will  1)C  the  last  of  it. 

Imc.  Madam  Clarinda  and  Mr  Frankly  will 
be  there  :  and  the  young  gentleman,  madam,  wh© 
was  with  you  in  this  room  last  night. 
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Mrs  Strict.  Ha !  if  he  is  there,  there  may  be 
hopes ;  and  it  is  worth  the  tryirii:;. 

Luc.  Dear  lady,  let  me  call  a  chair. 

AL-s  Strict.  I  go  with  you.  I  cannot  be  more 
wretched  than  I  ain.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  room  in  Jack  Meg  cot's  house. 

£«?er Frankly,  Ranger,  Bellamy,  Jacintha, 
and  Jack  INIeggot. 

Frank.  Oh,  Ranger,  this  is  news  indeed!  your 
cousin,  and  a  lady  of  such  fortune  ! 

Kan.  I  have  done  the  business  for  you  :  I  tell 
you  she's  your  own.     She  loves  you. 

Frank.  You  make  my  heart  dance  with  joy  ! 
Words  are  too  faint  to  tell  the  joy  I  feel  ! 

liaUi  I  have  put  that  heart  of  hers  into  such 
a  flutter,  that  I'll  lay  a  hundred  guineas,  with  the 
assistance  which  this  lady  has  promised  me,  I  flx 
her  yours  directly. 

Juc.  Ay,  ay,  Mr  Frankly,  we  have  a  design 
upon  her  which  cannot  fail.  But  you  must  obey 
orders. 

Frank.  Most  willingly :  but  remember,  dear 
lady,  I  have  more  than  life  at  stake. 

Juc.  Away,  then,  into  the  next  room  ;  for  she 
is  this  instant  coming  hithei'. 

Frank.  Hither !  you  surprise  me  more  and 
more. 

Juc.  Here  is  a  message  from  her,  by  which  she 
desires  leave  to  wait  on  me  this  afternoon. 

Kan.  Only  for  the  chance  of  seeing  you  here, 
I  assure  ye. 

Frank.  Let  me  hug  thee ;  though  I  know  not 
liow  to  believe  it. 

Ran.  Psha  !  prithee  don't  stifle  me  !  It  is  a 
busy  day,  a  very  busy  day. 

J.  Meg.  Tliuu  art  the  most  unaccountable 
creature  in  life. 

Kan.  But  the  most  lucky  one,  Jack,  if  I  suc- 
ceed fur  Frankly  as  I  have  for  Bellamy ;  and  my 
lieart  whispers  me  I  shall.  Come  in,  most  noble 
Mr  Buckle  !  and  what  have  you  to  propose .'' 

Enter  Buckle. 

Kuc.  A  lady,  madam,  in  a  chair,  says  her 
name  is  Clariuda. 

Jac.  Desire  her  to  walk  up. 

liel.  How  could  you  let  her  wait  ?  [Exit 
Buckle.]  You  must  excuse  him,  madam;  Buckle 
is  a  true  bachelor's  servant,  and  knows  no  man- 
ners. 

Jac.  Away,  away,  Mr  Frankly,  and  stay  till  I 
call  you.  A  ruf)  with  my  fan  shall  be  the  signal. 
[Exit  FiVANKLv.]  We  make  very  free  with  your 
house,  Mr  JNIcggot. 

J.  Meg.  Oh  !  you  could  not  oblige  me  more. 

Enter  Clarinda. 

Cla.  Dear  Mrs  Bellamy,  |)ity  my  confusion. 
I  am  to  wish  yon  jov^  and  ask  you  pardc^n,  all  in 
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a  breath.     I  know  not  what  to  say ;  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  my  last  night's  beiiaviour. 

Jac.  Come,  come,  Clariuda,  it  is  all  well ;  all 
is  over,  and  forgot.    Mr  Bellamy [Sa/ufc. 

Cla.  I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  with  all  my  heart, 
and  should  have  been  very  sorry  if  any  folly  of 
mine  had  prevented  it. 

Bel.  Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Cla.  I  see  nothing  of  Mr  Frankly  !  my  mind 
misgives  me.  [Aside. 

Ran.  And  so,  you  came  hither  purely  out  of 
friendship,  good-nature,  and  humility  ? 

Cla.  Purely. 

Kan.  To  confess  your  offences,  to  beg  pardon, 
and  to  make  reparation  ? 

Cla.  Purely.  Is  this  any  thing  so  extraordi- 
nary .'' 

J.  Meg.  Tlie  most  so  of  any  thing  in  life,  I 
think. 

Ran.  A  very  whimsical  business  for  so  fine  a 
lady  !  and  an  errand  you  seldom  went  on  before, 
I  fancy,  my  dear  cousin  ? 

Jac.  Never,  I  dare  swear,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  awkward  concern  she  shews  in  delivering  it. 

Cla.  Concern  !  Lard  !  well,  I  protest,  you  are 
all  exceeding  pretty  company  !  Being  settled  tor 
life,  Jacintha,  gives  an  ease  to  the  mind  that 
brightens  conversation  strangely. 

Juc.  I  am  sorry,  with  all  my  heart,  you  are 
not  in  the  same  condition ;  for,  as  you  are,  my 
dear,  you  are  horridly  chagrini-. 

Ran.  But  with  a  little  of  our  help,  madaui, 
the  lady  may  recover,  and  be  very  good  com- 
pany. 

Cla.  Hum  !  What  does  he  mean,  Mr  Bel- 
lamy } 

Bel.  Ask  him,  madam. 

Cla.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  give  mvself  the  trou- 
ble. 

Jac.  Then,  you  know  what  he  means  ? 

Cla.  Somctiiing  impertinent,  I  suppose,  not 
worth  explaining. 

Jac.  It  is  something  you  won't  let  him  explain, 
I  find. 

Enter  Buckli!,  and  jchispers  Meggot. 

J.  Meg.  Very  well.  Desire  him  to  valk  into 
the  parlour.     Madam,  the  gentleman  is  below. 

Jac,  Then  every  one  to  your  posts.  \ou  know 
your  cues .? 

Ran.  I  warrant  ye.  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Cla.  All  gone  !  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  want  to 
speak  to  you. 

Jac.  And  I,  my  dear  Clarinda,  have  something 
which  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you  :  but  it 
must  be  known  sooner  or  latcer. 

Cla.  What's  the  nuitter.' 

Juc.  Poor  Mr  Frankly . 

Cla.  You  fright  me  out  of  my  senses  ! 

Juc.  Has  no  wounds  but  what  vuu  can  cure 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cla,   l\sha  !  I  am  angry. 
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Jar.  Pslia  !  Vou  arc  pleased  ;  antl  will  he  nvirc 
so,  wluii  1  tell  you,  this  iiutii,  wIidih  Iditiiue  has 
tlir(i\Mi  in  your  way,  is,  in  rank  and  temper,  iln 
man  in  the  world  who  suits  you  best  lor  a  hus- 
band. 

C'/a.  Husband  !  I  say,  husband,  indeed!  Where 
\\ill  this  end  ?  [Aside. 

Jdc.  I  lis  very  soul  is  yours;  and  he  onlv  waits 
an  opportunity  of  tellint;  you  so.  He  is  in  the 
next  room.     .Shall  I  eall  him  in  ? 

C/a.  My  dear  jrirl,  hold  ! 

Juc.  How  foolish  is  this  eoyness  now,  Clarinda ! 
If  the  men  were  here,  indeed,  something  might 
be  said And  so,  Mr  I'ranklv 

(7«.  How  can  you  he  so  teasing? 

Jac.  Nay,  I  am  in  downrinht  earnest:  and,  to 
shew  how  particular  I  have  been  in  my  in(]uirics, 
tliDugh  I  know  you  have  a  spirit  above  regarding 
the  modish,  paltry  way  of  a  Smithtield  bargain 
his  fortune 

C/a.  r  don't  care  what  his  fortune  is. 

Juc.  Don't  you  so?  Then  you  are  farther  gone 
than  I  thought  you  were. 

Cltt.  No,  psha  !  prithee,  I  don't  mean  so,  nei- 
ther. 

JdC.  I  don't  care  what  you  mean  :  but  you 
■won't  like  him  the  worse,  1  hope,  for  havinsj  a 
fortune  superior  to  your  own?  Now,  shall  1  call 
him  in  ? 

C/a.  Pho,  dqar  girl — Some  other  time. 

JdC.  [Raps  uif/i  /ler  Jan.]  That's  the  signal, 
and  here  he  is.  You  shall  not  stir  :  I  positively 
will  leave  you  together.  [E.rit  v?acimha. 

C/a.  I  tremble  all  over  I 

Enter  Fraxklv. 

Frank.  Pardon  this  freedom,  madam  :  but  T 
hope  our  having  so  luckily  met  witii  a  conmion 
friend  in  Mrs  Bellamy 

C/u.  Sir! 

Fraii/z.  Makes  any  farther  apology  for  my  be- 
haviour last  night  absolutely  unnecessary. 

C/a.  So  far,  Mr  I  laukly,  that  I  think  the  apo- 
logy shtjuld  be  rather  on  my  side,  for  the  imper- 
tinent bustle  I  made  about  her. 

Fran/(.  1  his  behaviour  gives  me  hopes,  ma- 
dam :  pardon  tiie  construction — but,  from  the 
bustle  \iHi  made  about  the  lady,  may  I  not  hope 
villi  was  not  quite  indilVertnt  about  the  gentle- 
Tuau  ? 

('/(/.  Ha\e  a  care  of  being  too  sanguine  in  your 
hopes:  niiuht  not  a  lovt;  of  power,  or  the  satis- 
faction of  shewing  that  power,or  the  dear  ))lcasure 
of  abusiuii  tlv.it  power;  might  not  these ha\e  been 
foundation  enough  for  more  than  what  1  did? 

I'lan/i.  (harmini:  woman  !  with  most  of  your 
•-(A,  I  urant,  thev  might;  but  not  with  von.  \\  hal- 
cver  power  ynur  tieauty  gi\es,  your  good-nature 
^^ill  allow  vou  no  other  use  of  it  than  to  ul)lige. 

C/ii.  This  is  tlic  height  of  compliment,  Mr 
Trankly. 


Franlc.  Not  in  my  opinion,  I  assure  vou,  ma- 
clam  ;    and  I  am  now  going  to  put  it  to  the   trial. 

C/a.  Wliat  is  he  going  to  say,  now  ?        [Aside. 

Fran/i.  W  hat  is  it  that  ails  me,  that  1  camiot 
speak  ?     Psha  !  he  here  !  [Aside. 

Enlcr  Raxgeu, 

Interrupted  !  impertinent  ! 

Ran  There  is  no  sight  so  ridiculous  as  a  pair 
of  your  true  lovers.  Here  are  you  two  now,  bowing 
and  cringing,  and  keeping  a  passion  secret  from 
one  another,  that  is  no  secret  to  all  the  house  be- 
side. And,  if  you  don't  make  up  the  matter  im- 
mediately, it  will  be  all  o\er  the  town  within 
these  two  hours. 

C/a.  What  do  you  mean? 

Fran/x.  Ranger 

Ran.  Do  you  be  quiet,  can't  ye  ?  [Aside."]  But 
it  is  over,  I  suppose,  cousin,  and  you  have  given 
him  your  consent. 

Cla.  Sir,  the  liberties  you  are  pleased  to  take 
with  me 

Run.  Oh  !  in  your  airs  still,  are  you  ?  W  hy, 
then,  Mr  Prankly,  there  is  a  certain  letter  of 
yours,  sir,  to  this  lady 

C/a.  A  letter  to  me  ! 

Ran.  Ay  !   to  you,  madam. 

Fran/\.  Hal  what  of  that  letter? 

Rjn.  It  is  only  fallen  into  Mr  Strictland's 
han(l>,  that  is  all;  and  he  has  read  it. 

Fran/i.  Read  it ! 

Ran.  Ay,  read  it  to  all  his  family  at  home, 
and  to  all  the  company  below  :  and  if  some  stop 
be  not  put  to  it,  it  wili  be  read  in  all  the  colYee- 
housfcs  in  town. 

Fran/i.  A  stop  !  tliis  sword  shall  put  a  stop  to 
it,  or  I  will  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Ran.  But  will  that  sword  put  a  stop  to  the 
talk  of  the  town? Only  make  it  talk  tin;  fast- 
er, take  my  word  for  it. 

C/a.  This  is  all  a  trick. 

Ran.  A  tri(  k  !  Is  it  so  ?  you  shall  soon  see 
tliat,  my  fine  cousin.  [E.rit  Rangur, 

Frun/i.  It  is  but  too  true,  I  tear.  There  is 
such  a  letter,  which  I  gave  Lui  etta  Can  you 
forgive  me  ?  Was  I  much  to  blame,  when  I 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  of  you? 

C/a.  ['I'endcr/i/.]  V(iu  szive  yourself,  Mr  Frank- 
ly, a  thousand  times  more  uneasiness  than  you 
need  about  me. 

Fran/i.  If  this  uneasiness  but  convinces  you 
how  much  I  love  you Interru])ted  again  ! 

CV".  'I  his  is  downright  malice.  [Aside. 

Enter  JiAycr.n,  f<>//imrd  bt/  Jacintiia,  Mr 
Strictlanp,   Bkii.amv,  and  Mkoc-ot. 

Ran.  Knter,  enter,  gentlemen  and  lady.  Now 
you  shall  see  whether  tlii>  is  a  trick  or  no. 

C/a.  Mr  Stnctliuid  iiere  !   What  is  all  this? 

Jac.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  dear ;  we  will  e.\- 
plajn  it  to  you. 
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Frank.  I  cannot  bear  this  trifling,  Ranger, 
%vheii  my  heart  is  on  the  rack. 

Ran.  Come  this  way,  then,  and  learn. 
[.Iaci.ntua,   Clarinda,    Fkankly,    and   Ran- 

G£F,  re(i7'e.] 
[Mil  briucTLA.M),  Blllamy,  uHt/ Meggot,  ad- 
vance.] 

Strict.  Why,  I  know  not  well  what  to  say. 
This  has  a  face.  Tins  letter  may  as  well  agree 
with  Clarinda,  as  with  my  wife,  as  you  have  told 
the  story;  and  Lucetta  explained  it  so  :  but  she, 
for  a  sixpenny  piece,  would  have  construed  it  the 
other  way. 

J.  Meg.  But,  sir,  if  we  produce  this  Mr  Frank- 
ly to  you,  and  he  owns  himself  the  author  uf  this 
letter 

Bel.  And  if  Clarinda  likewise  be  brought  be- 
fore your  face  to  eiicouraiie  his  addresses,  there 
can  be  no  farther  room  for  doubt? 

Strict.  No.  Let  that  appear,  and  I  shall,  I  think 
I  shall,  be  satisfied — But  yet  it  cannot  be 

Bel.  Why  not  ?     Hear  me,  sir.         [TJic^  talk. 
[Jacintha,   Clarinda,   Frankly,    and   Ran- 
ger, advance. 

Jac.  In  short,  Clarinda,  unless  the  affair  is 
made  up  directly,  a  separation,  with  aU  the 
obloquy  on  her  side,  must  be  the  consequence. 

Cla.  Poor  Mrs  Strictland  !  I  pity  her  :  but,  for 
him,  he  desenes  all  he  feels,  were  it  ten  times 
what  it  is. 

Jac.  It  is  for  her  sake  only,  that  we  beg  of  you 
both  to  bear  his  impertinence. 

Cla.  With  all  my  heart.  You  will  do  what 
vou  please  with  me. 

Frank.  Generous  creature  ! 

Strict.  Ha  !  here  she  is,  and,  with  her,  the  very 
man  I  saw  deliver  the  letter  to  Lucetta.  I  do 
begin  to  fear  I  have  made  myself  a  fool.  Now 
for  the  proof.  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  which  has 
given  me  great  disturbance,  and  these  gentlemen 
assure  me,  it  was  writ  by  you. 

Frank.  That  letter,  sir,  upon  my  honour,  I 
left  this  morning  with  Lucetta,  for  this  lady. 

Strict.  For  that  lady  !  and  Frankly,  the  name 
at  the  bottom,  is  not  feigned,  but  your  real  name  : 

Frank.  Frankly  is  my  name. 

Strict.  I  see,  I  feel  myself  ridiculous. 

Jac.  Now,  Mr  Strictland,  I  hope — 

J.  Meg.  Ay,  ay  ;  a  clear  case. 

Strict.  I  am  satisfied,  and  will  go  this  instant 
to  Mrs  Strictland. 

Ran.  Why,  then,  the  devil  fetch  me  if  this 
would  satisfy  me  ! 

Strict.  What's  that  ? 

Ran.  Nay,  nothing;  it  is  no  affair  of  mine. 

Bet.  W'hat  do  you  mean,  Uan'^or  ? 

Strict.  Ay,  what  do  you  mean .?  I  will  know 
before  I  stir. 

Ran.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  Cannot  you  see 
that  all  this  may  be  concerted  matter  between 
them  ? 

Frank,  Ranger,  you  know  I  can  resent. 


Strict.  Go  on ;  I  will  defend  you,  let  who  will 
resent  it. 

Ran.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  declare  myself  your 
friend  :  and,  were  I  as  you,  nothing  but  their  im- 
mediate marriage  should  convince  me. 

Strict.  Sir,  you're  right,  and  are  my  friend  in- 
deed.    Give  me  your  hand. 

Ran.  Nay,  were  I  to  hear  her  say,  I,  Clarinda, 
take  thee,  Charles,  I  nould  not  believe  them,  till 
I  saw  them  a-bed  together.  Now,  resent  it  as 
you  will. 

Strict.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  will :  but  notiiing  less 
siiall  convince  me  :  and  so,  my  tine  lady,  if  you 
are  in  earnest 

Cla.  Sure,  Mr  Strictland 

Strict.  Nay,  no  flouncing;  you  cannot  escape. 

Ran.  Why,  Frankly,  hast  no  soul .'' 

Frank.  I  pity  her  confusion. 

Ran.  Pirv  her  confusion  !  the  man's  a  fool — 
Here,  take  her  hand. 

Frank.  Fhus,  on  my  knees,  then  let  me  ravish, 
with  your  hand,  your  heart. 

Cla.  Ravish  it  you  cannot ;  for  it  is  with  all 
my  heart  1  give  it  you. 

Strict.  I  am  satisfied. 

Cla.  And  so  am  I,  now  it  is  once  over. 

Ran.  And  so  am  I,  my  dainty  cjusin ;  and  I 
wish  you  joy  of  a  man  your  whole  sex  would  go 
to  cuffs  for,  if  they  knew  him  but  half  so  well  as  I 
do — Ha  !  she's  here;  this  is  more  than  I  bargain- 
ed for.  [Aside. 

Jacintha  leads  in  Mrs  Strictland. 

Strict.  [Embracing  Mrs  Strictland.] — Ma- 
dam, reproach  me  not  with  my  folly,  and  you 
shall  never  hear  of  it  again. 

Mrs  Strict.  Reproach  you  !  No  !  If  ever  you 
hear  the  least  reflection  pass  my  lips,  forsake  me 
in  that  instant :  or,  what  would  yet  be  worse, 
suspect  again. 

Strict.  It  is  enough.  I  am  ashamed  to  talk  to 
thee.  This  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  your  brother, 
thus  I  tear  in  pieces,  and,  with  it,  part  for  ever 
with  my  jealousy. 

Mrs  Strict.  Ibis  is  a  joy,  indeed  !  As  great  as 
unexpected.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  wanting,  to 
make  it  lasting. 

Ran.  What  the  devil  is  coming  now  ?    [Aside. 

Mrs  Strict.  Be  assured,  every  other  suspicion 
of  me  was  as  unjust  as  your  last :  though,  per- 
haps, you  had  more  foundation  for  yt>ur  fears. 

Ran.  She  wont  tell,  sure,  for  her  own  sake. 

[Aside. 

Mrs  Strict.  All  must  be  cleared,  before  my 
heart  will  be  at  ease. 

Ran.  It  looks  Jilaguy  like  it,  though  !      [Aside. 

Strict.  What  mean  you  ?  I  am  ail  attention. 

Mrs  Strict.  There  was  a  man,  as  you  suspect- 
ed, in  my  chamber  last  night. 

Strict.  Ha!   take  car-' ;  1  shall  relapse. 

Mrs  Strict.  That  gentleman  was  he 

Ran,  Here  is  a  devil  for  yt)U  !  [Aside 
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Jl/7's  Strict.  Let  liim  explain  the  rest. 

Jiaii.  A  iVdIk",  a  mere  frolic,  on  my  lite  ! 

iVm/T  A  tVolic  !  Zounds!        [Tfin/ interpose. 

Run.  Nay,  don't  let  us  quarrel  tlic  very  mo- 
ment you  declared  yourself  my  friend.  There 
vas  no  harm  done,  I  promise  you.  Nay,  never 
froun.  After  I  have  told  my  story,  any  satis- 
facti(jn  you  are  pleased  to  ask,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  .i;ive. 

Strict.  Ijc  quick,  then,  and  case  mc  of  my 
pain. 

Ran.  Why,  then,  as  I  was  strolling  about  last 
nitiht  upon  the  look-out,  I  must  confess,  chance, 
and  chance  only,  conveyed  me  to  your  house  ; 
where  I  espiid  a  ladder  of  ropes  most  invitingly 
fastened  to  the  \vind<nv 

Jac.  Which  ladder  1  had  fastened  for  my 
tscapc. 

Strict.  Proceed. 

Run.  I'p  mounted  I,  and  up  I  should  have 
cone,  if  it  had  been  into  the  (garret ;  it's  all  one  to 
llanger.  I  opened  one  door,  then  another,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  the  whole  house  was  silent ; 
at  last,  I  stole  into  a  room  where  this  lady  was 
undressing 

Strtcf.  'Sdeath  and  the  devil !  You  did  not 
dare,  sure 

Ran.  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  dared,  oi 
no,  if  1  had  not  heard  the  maid  say  something  of 
})cr  master's  being  jealous.  Oh,  damn  me, 
thought  I,  then  tJie  work  is  half  done  to  nu 
hands  ! 

Jac.  Do  vou  mind  that,  Mr  Strictland  ? 

Strict.  I  do — 1  do,  most  feelingly. 

Run.  The  maid  grew  sancy,  and,  most  conve- 
niently to  mv  wishes,  was  turned  out  of  the 
room ;  and,  if  you  had  not  the  best  wife  in  the 
Avorld 

Strict.    'Ounds,    sir  I     But    what   right    have 

you 

Ran.  What  rieht,  sir?  If  yoi:  will  be  jealous 
of  vour  wife  without  a  cause;  if  you  will  be  out 
at  that  time  of  night,  when  you  might  have  been 
f.0  much  better  employed  at  home;  we,  young 
fellows,  think  wc  ha\ e  a  right 


Strict.  No  joking,  I  beseech  you  ;  you  know 
not  what  I  feel. 

Run.  Then,  seriously,  I  was  mad,  or  drunk 
enough,  call  it  what  you  will,  to  be  very  rude  to 
this  lady,  for  which  I  ask  both  her  pardon  and 
yours.  I  am  an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,  perhaps ; 
but  I  am  abt)\e  telling  you,  or  any  man,  a  lie, 
damn  me,  if  1  am  not ! 

Strict.  I  must,  I  cannot  but  believe  you ;  and 
for  the  future,  madam,  you  shall  find  a  heart 
ready  to  love,  and  trust  you.  No  tears,  I  beg;  1 
cannot  bear  them. 

Mrs  Strict.  1  cannot  speak ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
favour,  sir 

Strict.  I  understand  you  ;  and,  as  proof  of 
the  sincerity  with  whirli  I  speak,  I  beg  it  as  a  fa- 
vour, of  this  lady  in  particular, — [^oClarinda] 
—  and  of  all  the  company  in  general,  to  return  to 
my  house  immediately,  where  every  thing,  Mr 
Bellamy,  shall  be  settled  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion.    No  thanks;  1  have  not  deserved  them. 

J.  Meg.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  the  fiddles  arc 
ready ;  Mrs  Bellamy  has  promised  me  her  hand, 
and  I  'von't  part  with  one  of  you  till  midniLbt; 
and,  if  you  are  as  well  satisfied  as  you  pretend  to 
be,  let  our  friend  Rattle,  here,  begin  the  ball  with 
Mrs  Strictland  ;  for  he  seems  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  day. 

St7'ict.  As  you  and  the  company  please. 

Ran.  Why,  this  is  honest ;  continue  but  in  this 
humour,  and  faith,  sir,  you  may  trust  me  to  run 
ibout  vour  house  like  a  spaniel.  I  caimot  suffi- 
ciently aflmire  at  the  whimsicalness  of  mv  good 
f  rtunc,  in  being  so  instrumental  to  this  general 
'lappiness.  Bellamy,  I'ranklv,  I  wish  you  )ov, 
^^ith  all  my  heart — though  I  had  rather  you  should 
lie  married  than  I,  tor  all  that  Never  did  ma-f 
trimony  appear  to  mc  with  a  smile  upon  her  face, 
nil  this  instant. 

Sure  joys  for  e\er  wait  each  happy  pair, 
When  sense  the  man,  and  virtue  crowns  the 

fair. 
And  kind  compliance  proves  their  mutual  care. 
[A  dance.     Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

LovEMORE,  a  dissipated  man  of  fashion. 

Sir  Bashful  Constant,  a  sheepish  humourist. 

Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  a  coxcomb. 

William,  sei'vant  to  Lovemore. 

Sideboard,  servant  to  Sir  Bashful, 

PoMPEY,  a  black  servant. 

John. 


W  0  M  E  N. 
Mrs  Lovemore,  neglected  by  her  husband. 
The  Widow  Bellmour,  a  woman  of  fashion. 
Lady  Constant,  wife  to  sir  Bashful. 
Muslin,  maid  to  Mrs  Lovemore. 
Migmonet,  maid  to  Mrs  Bellmour. 
Furnish,  maid  to  Lady  Constant. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  in  Lovemore's  house. 

William  and  Sideboard  discovered  at  a  game 
of  cards. 

Wil.  A  plague  go  with  it !  I  have  turned  out 
my  2;ame  :  Is  forty-seven  good  ? 

Side.  Equal. 

Wil.  Confound  the  cards  !  tierce  to  a  queen .? 

Side.  Equal. 

Wil.  Tliere  ai>ain  !  ruined,  stock  and  block  : 
nothing  can  save  me.  I  d  )n't  believe  there  is  a 
foounan  in  England  plays  with  worse  luck  than 
myself.     F(}ur  aces  arc  f(jurteen. 

Side.  That's  hard ;  cruel,  by  Jupiter  !  Aces 
against  mc  every  time. 

117/.  Four  aces  arc  fourteen  :  fifteen.    [Plays. 

Side.  There's  your  equality. 

Wil.  \'erv  well :  I  nirncd'uu  my  point.  Six- 
teen; [P/«//s.J  seventeen.  [P/wj/s.] 


Enter  Muslin. 


Mus.  There's  a  couple  of  you,  indeed  !  You 
are  so  fond  of  the  vices  of  your  betters,  that  you 
are  scarce  out  of  your  beds,  but  you  must  imitate 
them  and  their  profligate  ways.  Set  you  up,  for- 
sooth ! 

Wil.  Prithee  be  quiet,  woman,  do.    Eighteen. 

[Plays. 

Mus.  Upon  my  word  ! — With  your  usual  ease, 
Mr  Coxcomb. 

1177.  Manners,  Mrs  Muslin  :  you  see  Mr  Side- 
board here  ;  lie  is  just  come  on  a  message  from 
^ir  Bashful  Constant.  Have  some  respect  for  a 
stranger.     Nineteen,  clul)S.  [Plays. 

Mus.  It  would  become  Mr  Sideboard  to  go 
back  with  his  answer;  and  it  would  become  you 
to  send  mv  hiHv  word 

Wil.   Counnaad  your  tongue,   Mrs  Muslin : 
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you'll  put  inc  out.  What  shall  I  play  ? — He  will 
fro  t)ack  with  his  answer  in  ti;o()d  time.  Let  his 
niasitr  wait  till  it  suits  our  iDiiveniency.  ^iiuc- 
ttcn,  cluhs  :  where  shall  I  i;o  now? 

Mm;.  Ihixc  done  with  your  tolly,  ]Mr  Imperti- 
ucnt  !   My  laily  desires  to  know 

If 7/.  1  tell  you,  woman,  my  master  and  I  de- 
sire to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  and  your  lady. 
Twenty,  diamonds.  [P/iri/a. 

]\lus.  But  I  tell  you,  Mr  Brazen,  that  my  lady 
desires  to  know  at  what  hour  your  master  eanie 
home  last  nii:ht,  and  how  he  does  this   morning.' 

1(77.  llitlieulous !  Don't  disturb  usvvjth  thai 
nonsense  now;  you  see  I  am  not  at  leisure.  I 
and  my  master  are  resolved  to  be  teased  no  more 
by  you ;  and  so,  Mrs  Gobetween,  you  njay  re- 
tnrn  as  you  eame.  What  the  devil  shall  I 
])lay  ?  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  I 
tell  you. 

Mas.  You'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.'  But 
y.)u  shall  have  to  do  with  us,  or  I'll  know  the 
rcas;)n  why. 

[.S'Ac  siiatc/tex  the  curds  from  liiin,  and  tltnncs 
tlicin  about.^ 

]\'il.  Death  and  fury  !  this  meddling  woman 
has  destroyed  my  whole  game.  A  man  migtit 
as  well  he  married,  as  be  treated  in  this  fashion. 

Side.  I  shall  score  you  for  this,  Mr  William  : 
I  was  sure  of  the  cards,  and  that  would  have 
made  me  up. 

]\  a.  No,  you'll  score  nothing  for  this.  You 
win  too  much  of  me.  I  am  a  very  pretty  an- 
nuity to  you. 

Side.  .Vimuity,  say  you  ?  I  lose  a  fortune  to 
you  in  the  course  of  the  year.  How  could  you, 
Mrs  Muslin,  behave  in  this  sort  to  persons  of  our 
dignity .'' 

Jl/j/s.  Decamp  with  your  dignity;  take  your 
answer  to  your  master  -.  turn  upon  your  rogue's 
heel,  and  rid  the  house. 

Side.  I  shan't  dispute  w  ith  you.  I  hate  w  rangl- 
ing  :  I  leave  that  to  lawyers  and  married  people; 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Mr  William,  I 
jhall  let  sir  Baihfui  know,  that  Mr  Lovemore 
will  be  at  home  fi>r  him.  When  you  come  to 
om-  house,  I'll  give  you  your  revenge.  We  can 
liave  a  snug  party  tlicre,  and  I  promise  you  a 
glass  of  choice  (,'hampaigne  :  it  happens  to  be  a 
good  batch;  sir  Bashful  gets  none  of  it :  1  keep 
it  for  my  own  friends.     y]z<  rcvoir,  YKxil. 

Wil.  [To  Mrsi.iN.]  You  see  what  mischief 
vou  ha\c  made. 

3/m.s.  Trnre  with  yom-  focilcry  ;  and  now,  sir, 
lie  so  ol)lii:ing  as  to  send  my  lady  an  answer  to 
her  que.xtions :  How  and  when  your  rakehelly 
mtister  came  home  last  night  ? 

Wil.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mrs  Mu-lin;  you 
and  my  master  will  be  the  death  of  me  at  last.  In 
tiie  name  of  charity,  what  do  vou  both  take  me 
•for  r  AVhatcver  a[)pcarances  may  be,  1  am  but 
of  mortal  mould  ;  nothing  supernatural  about 
mc. 


Mus.  Upon  my  word,   Mr  Powder-Putf ! 

H77/.  I  l)ave  not,  indeed;  and  Hesh  and  blood, 
let  me  tell  you,  can't  hold  it  always  at  this  rale. 
I  ( an't  be  for  ever  a  slave  to  Mr  Lovemore's 
eternal  frolics,  and  to  your  second-hand  airs. 

]\liis.  Sccond-liand  airs  ! 

117/.  Yes,  second-hand  airs!  you  take  thcin 
at  your  ladies' toilets  with  their  cast  gowns,  and 
so  you  descend  to  us  with  them. — And  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there's  my  master  I — Bc^cause  he 
chooses  to  live  upon  the  principal  >)f  his  health, 
and  so  run  (jut  his  whole  stock  as  fast  as  he  can, 
he  must  ha\e  my  company  with  him  in  his  devil's 
dance  to  the  other  world  !  Never  at  home  till 
three,  four,  five,  six  in  the  mornmg. 

Mus.  ;Ay,  a  vile,  ungrateful  man  !  always 
ranging  abroad,  and  no  regard  for  a  wife  that 
dotes  upon  him.  And  your  love  lor  me  is  all  of 
a  piece.  1  have  no  patienre  with  you  both; 
a  couple  of  false,  perlidious,  abandoned  prolli- 
gates  ! 

Wit.  Hey  !  where  is  your  tongue  running?  My 
master,  as  the  world  goes,  is  a  good  sort  of  a 
civil  kind  of  a  husband;  and  I,  heaven  help  me! 
a  poor  simpleti>n  of  a  constant,  amorous  puppy, 
wlio  bears  with  all  the  wlums  of  my  little  tyrant 
here.  Come  and  kiss  mc,  you  jade  ;  come  and 
kiss  me. 

Mus.  Paws  off,  Cipsar.  Don't  think  to  make 
me  your  liupe.  I  know  when  you  go  with 
him  to  this  new  lady,  this  liath  ac(juaintance; 
and  I  know  you  arc  as  false  as  my  master, 
and  give  all  my  dues  to  yours  Mrs  Mig^iiionet 
there. 

Wil.  Hush  !  not  a  word  of  that.  I  am  ruin- 
ed, pressed,  and  sent  on  board  a  tender  directly, 
if  you  blab  that  I  trusted  you  with  that  secret. — 

But  to  charge   me  with  I'alsehood  ! injustice 

and  ingratitude  ! My  master,  to  be  sure,  does 

drmk  an  agreeable  dish  of  tea  with  the  widow. 
He  has  been  there  every  evening  this  month 
()ast.  How  long  things  are  to  be  in  this  train. 
Heaven  only  knows.  But  he  does  visit  there,  and 
I  attend  him.  I  ask  my  master,  sir,  says  1,  what 
time  will  you  [tlease  to  want  mc  ?  He  fixes  the 
hour,  and  1  strut  by  !Mrs  Mignionet,  without  so 
much  as  tipping  her  a  single  glance.  .She  stands 
watering  at  the  mouth,  and  a  pretty  fellow  that, 
says  she  :  .Ay  gaze  on,  say  I,  ga/.e  on  :  I  know 
what  you  would  be  at :  you  woulil  be  glad  to 
have  me:  but  sour  grapes,  my  dear;  and  so 
home  I  come,  to  cherish  my  own  lovely  little 
wanton  :  you  know  I  do,  and  after  toying  w  ith 
thee,  I  fly  back  to  my  master,  later  indeed  than 
he  ap|)oints,  but  always  too  soon  for  him.  He 
is  lotli  to  part :  he  lingers  and  dangles,  and  I 
stand  cooling  my  heels.  Oh  !  to  the  devil  1 
pitch  such  a  life! 

iUz/.v.  Why  don't  you  strive  to  reclaim  the  vile 
man  ? 

IJ7/.  Softly;  not  so  fast.  I  have  my  talent  to 
be  sure ;  yes,  I  must  acknowledge  some   talent. 
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But  can  vou  suppose  tliat  T  have  power  to  turn 
the  drift  of  his  inclinations?  Can  I  pive  him  a 
new  taste,  and  lead  hiin  as  I  please  ?  And  to 
%vl)()in  ?  To  his  wife  ?  Itidiculous !  A  wife  lias  no 
attraction  now ;  the  spring  of  the  passions  tlics 
back  ;  it  won't  do. 

Mns.  Fine  talking  !  and  you  admire  yourself 
for  it,  don't  you  ?  Can  you  proceed,  sir? 

]Vi/.  I  tell  you  a  wife  is  out  of  date  ;  the 
time  was — but" that's  all  over;  a  wife  is  a  druit 
now  ;  mere  tarwater,  with  every  virtue  under 
lieaven,   but  nobody  takes  it. 

2lus.  Have  done,  or  I'll  print  these  ten  nails 
up(jn  your  rocue's  face. 

Wil.  Come  and  kiss  me,  I  say. 

Mas.  A  fiddlestick  for  your  kisses,  while  you 
encourage  your  master  to  open  rebellion  against 
the  best  of  w  ives. 

Mil.  I  tell  you  'tis  all  her  own  fault.  Why 
does  not  she  study  to  please  him  as  you  do 
me.  Come  and  throw  your  arms  about  my 
neck. 

Mus,  As  I  used  to  do,  Mr  Impudence.^ 

Wi/.  Then  I  must  force  you  to  your  own 
E^ood.  [A't'sws  her.]  Pregnant  with  delight !  egad, 

if  my  master  was  not  in  the  next  room 

[Bell  rings. 

Mux.  Hush  !  my  lady's  bell :  how  long  has  he 
been  up  ? 

Wil.  He  has  been  up — [Kisses  her.]  'Sdeath  ! 
you  have  set  me  all  on  fire.  \_Kisses  her. 

j\liis.  There,  there  ;  have  done  now;  the  bell 
rings  again.  What  must  I  say?  When  did  he 
come  home  ? 

117/.  He  came  home — [Kisses  her.]  he  came 
home  at  five  this  morning;  damned  hini.self  fcr 
a  blockhead  ;  [JviWs.]  v^  ent  to  bed  in  a  surly 
humour;  was  tired  of  himself  and  every  body 
tlsc',  [Bell  ritigs,  he  kisses  her.]  and  he  is  now 
tip-toe  spirits  with  sir  Brilliant  Fashion  in  that 
room  yonder. 

Mus.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  !  I  wish  my  lady 
would  mind  what  he  says  to  her — You  great 
bear  !  you  have  given  me  such  a  flush  in  my 
face !  [Takes  a  pocket  looking-glass.]  I  look 
pretty  well,  I  thiuk.  I'here  [Kisses  him.],  have 
done,  and  let  me  be  gone.  [Exit. 

117/.  There  goes  high  and  low  life  contrasted 
in  one  person.  She  has  not  dived  to  the  bottom 
of  my  master's  secrets;  that's  one  good  tiling.^ 
What  she  knows,  she'll  blab.  We  shall  hear  of 
tliis  widow  from  Bath  :  but  tlie  plot  lies  deeper 
than  they  are  aware  of.  Inquire  they  will ;  and 
let  them,  say  I ;  their  answer  will  do  them  no 
good.  ']\lr  Lovemore  visit  the  widow  Jiell- 
*  mour  r'  We  know  'no  such  person.'  'Jhai's 
what  they'll  get  for  their  pains.  'J  heir  pu/./.le 
will  be  greater  than  ever,  and  they  may  sit  down 
to  (hew  the  cud  of  disappointed  malice.  Hush! 
my  master  and  sir  Brilliant ;  I'll  take  care  of  a 
single  rogue,  and  get  me  out  of  their  way. 

■  [Exit. 


Enter  LoYLMonT.  anrfSiR  Brilliant. 

Love.  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  I  must  both  pity 
and  laugli  at  you.  Thou  art  metamorphosed  in- 
to the  most  whimsical  being  ! 

Sir  Brtl.  It  your  raillery  diverts  you,  go  on 
with  it.  This  is  always  the  case  :  apply  for  sober 
advice,  and  your  friend  plays  you  otf  with  a  joke. 

Love.  Sober  advice  I  very  far  gone,  indeed. — 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  talking  soberly  to  the 
tribe  of  lovers.  That  eternal  absence  of  mind 
that  possesses  you  all  !  There  is  no  society  with 
you.  I  was  damnable  company  mvself,  when  I 
was  one  of  the  pining  herd  :  but  a  d<jse  of  matri- 
mony has  cooled  me  pretty  handsomely ;  and 
here  comes  repetatur  haustus. 

Enter  Muslin. 

Mus.  My  lady  sends  her  compliments,  and 
begs  to  know  how  you  do  this  morning. 

Love.  [Aside  to  >iiR  Brilliant.]  The  novelty 
of  the  compliment  is  enlivening — It  is  the  devil 
to  be  teased  in  this  manner.  What  did  you  sav, 
child  ? 

Mus.  My  lady  hopes  you  find  yourself  well 
this  morning. 

Love.  Ay,  your  lady :  give  her  my  compli- 
ments, and  tell  her — and  tell  her  1  hope  she  is 
well,  and [Yuzcns. 

Mus.  She  begs  you  won't  think  of  going  out, 
without  seeing  her. 

lAwe.  To  be  sure,  she  has  such  variety  every 

time  one  sees  her — my  head  aches  woefnllv • 

tell  your   lady — I  shall   be  glad  to  see  her;   I'll 
wait  on  her — [Yaicns.] — tell  her  what  you  will. 

Mus.  A  brute  !  I  shall  let  my  lady  know,  sir. 

[Exit  Mrs. 

Lore.  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  you  see  me  an  ex- 
ample before  your  eyes.  Put  the  widow  Bell- 
mour  out  of  your  head,  and  let  my  lord  Ethe- 
ridgc  be  the  victim  for  you. 

Sir  Bril.  Positively  no ;  my  pi-ide  is  picqued. 
My  lord  Etheiidge  shall  find  me  a  more  fornii- 
dabie  rival  than  he  imagines.  By  the  vvav,  how 
loiiL'  has  the  noble  peer  been  in  Entriand  r 

Love.  His  motions  are  unknown  to  me.  [Aside.] 
I  don't  like  that  question.  His  lordship  is  in 
France,  is  not  he  ? 

Sir  Bril.  No;  he  is  certainly  returned.  The 
match  is  to  be  concluded  privately.  He  visits 
her  incog. 

Love.  [Forcing  a  laugh.]  Oh  !  no  ;  that  can- 
not be;  my  lord  Echendge  loves  parade.  lean- 
not  help  laughing.  The  jealousy  of  you  lovers 
is  for  ever  conjuring  up  ))hantoms  to  torment 
yourselves.  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  wait  for 
realities ;  there  are  enough  in  life,  and  vou  may 
teach  your  fancy  to  be  at  rest,  and  give  you  no 
further  trouble. 

.S7/-  Bril.  \av,  don'f  let  your  fancy  run  awav 
with  you.     \\hat  I  tell  von,  is  the  real  truth. 

Lore.  Well,  if  it   be  true,  and  if  lord  Etlie- 
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rid^e  is  come  to  England  to  marry,  do  you  t;o  to 
France  not  to  marry,  and  you  will  have  the  best 
ol'  the  bargain. 

Enter  William. 

717/.  Sir  Bashful  Constant  is  in  his  chariot  at 
tlie  upper  end  of  the  street,  and  if  your  honour  is 
at  leisure,  he  will  wait  upon  you. 

Love.  Have  not  I  sent  him  word  I  should  be 

at  h(jme }  Let  him  come  as  soon  as  he  will. 

[Exit  William.]  vVnothcr  instance,  sir  Bril- 
liant, to  deter  you  from  ail  thoughts  of  matri- 
mony. 

Sir  liril.  Po  !  hani:  him  !  he  is  no  precedent 
for  me.  A  vounger  brother,  who  lived  in  mid- 
dling life,  comes  to  a  title  and  an  estate  on  the 
death  of  a  consumptive  baronet ;  marries  a  wo- 
man of  quality,  and  now  carries  the:  primitive 
ideas  of  his  narrow  education  into  high  life. — 
Don't  you  remember,  when  he  had  chambers  in 
Fig-tree-court,  and  used  to  saunter  and  lounge 
away  his  time  in  Temple  coffee-houses?  The  fel- 
low is  as  dull  as  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

Love.  But  he  is  improved  since  that  time. 

Sir  Bril.  Impossible ;  don't  you  see  how  he 
goes  on  ?  He  knows  nothing  of  the  world  ;  if  his 
eyes  meet  yours,  he  blushes  up  to  his  ears,  and 
looks  suspicious,  as  if  he  imagined  you  had  a  de- 
sign upon  him. 

Love.  I  can  explain  that  part  of  his  character. 
lie  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  wit  and  raillery,  and 
dreads  nothing  so  much  as  being  laughed  at  for 
being  particular. 

Sir  Bril.  And  so,  fearing  to  be  ridiculous,  he 
becomes  substantially  so  every  moment. 

Love.  Even  so  ;  and  if  you  look  at  him,  he 
shrinks  back  from  your  observation,  casting  a 
sly,  slow,  jealous  eye  all  around  him,  like  Miss 
Bumpkin  in  a  country  village,  awkwardly  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  what  tlje  increase  of  her 
shape  discovers  to  the  whole  parish. 

Sir  Bril.  And  then  his  behaviour  to  his  lady  ! 

Love.  Why,  as  to  that  point,  I  don't  think  he 
hates  her.  His  fear  of  ridicule  may  be  at  the 
bottom.  He  has  strange  notions  about  the  dig- 
nity of  a  liusband.  There  is  a  secret,  which  he 
would  fain  tell  me,  and  yet  he  is  sliy,  and  he 
halts,  and  he  hesitates,  and  then  he  retreats  back 
into  himself,  and  ends  just  where  he  began.  But 
with  all  his  faults,  he  has  fits  of  good  nature. 
There  ;  his  chariot's  at  the  door. 

Sir  Bril.  Lady  Constant,  you  mean,  has  fits 
of  good  nature.  Have  you  made  any  progress 
there  ? 

Love.  That's  well  from  you,  who  are  the  for- 
midable man  in  that  quarter. 

Sir  Bril.  Oh  !  no;  positively,  no  pretence,  no 
colour  for  it. 

Lore.  Don't  I  know  that  you  have  made  ad- 
vances ? 

Sir  Bril.  Advances  !  I  pity  my  lady  Con- 
stant, and 


Love.  Well,  tliat's  generous— hush  !  I  hear 
him  coming.  Sir  Brilliant,  1  admire  your  amo- 
rous charity  of  all  things  ! 

EtiterSiR  Bashful  CoxsTANT. 

.S/>  Basil.  Mr  I^ovemore,  I  have  taken  the  li- 
berty— but  you  seem  to  be  busy,  and  1  intrude, 
perhaps. 

Love.  Oh,  by  no  means :  walk  in.  Sir  Bash- 
ful. 

Sir  Bush.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  am  glad  to  see  vou. 
l^Bous  (mkicardh/. 

Sir  Bril.  You  do  me  honour,  sir.  I  hope  you 
left  my  lady  well. 

Sir  Bash.  I  can't  say,  sir;  1  am  not  her  phy- 
sician. 

Si?-  Bril.  [Aside.]  An  absurd  brute !  Love- 
more,  I'll  jtisi  step  and  pay  a  short  visit  to  our 
friend  over  the  way. 

Love.  Why  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

Sir  Bril.  I  shall  return  immediately.  I'll  be 
with  you  before  you  are  dressed.  Sir  Bashful,  1 
kiss  your  hand.  [E.iil. 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  glad  he  is  gone.  I  have  some- 
thing, Mr  Lovemore,  that  I  want  to  advise  with 
you  about. 

Love.  Ha^e  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  had  another  brush  with  my 
wife. 

Love.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir  Bashful.  [Aside]  I 
am  perfectly  glad  of  it. 

Sir  Bash.  Pretty  warm  the  quarrel  was.  She 
took  it  in  a  high  tone.  '  Sir  Bashful,'  says  she, 
'  I  wonder  you  will  disgrace  yourself  at  this 
'  rate.  Vou  know  my  pin-money  is  notsutiicient. 
'  The  mercer  and  e\ery  body  dunning  me  !  I 
'  can't  go  on  after  this  fashion,'  says  she,  and 
then  something  about  her  quality.  You  know, 
Mr  Lovemore,  [Smiling.]  she  is  a  woman  of  high 
quality. 

iMve.  Yes,  and  a  very  fine  woman. 

Sir  Bash.  N<>,  no,  no ;  not  much  of  that 

and  yet  [Looks  at  him  and  smiles.]  Do  you  think 
her  a  fine  ^voman  ? 

iMve.  Lhidoubtcdiy ;  where  do  you  see  any 
body  that  out.'^hines  her.'' 

Sir  Bash.  Whv  to  be  sure — [Smiling.]  one 
does  not  often  see  her  eclipsed.  I  think  she  is 
what  you  may  call  a  line  woman.  She  keeps 
good  company. 

Love.    The  very  best. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes  ;  your  tiptop,  none  else. — 
And  yet  to  encourage  her  too  far  were  dange- 
rous. Too  complying  a  husband  makes  but  a 
sorry  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Ij)ve.   The  world  will  talk,  sir  Bashful. 
Sir  Bash.    Too    fast,    Mr   Djveinore.      Their 
tongues  will  run  on,  and  one  does  not  like  to  give 
them  a  subject.     I  answered  her  stoutly:   Ma- 
dam, says  I,  a  fig  fur  your  q'lalily  :   I  ain  master 

in  my  (uvn  house,  and  who  do  you  think 

[Hi/j/ci  at  LovEMOHE.j  putting  myself  in  a  pas- 
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«iou,  you  know — Who  do  you  think  is  to  pay 
for  your  cats,  and  your  do!J;s,  and  your  monkeys, 
and  your  squirrels,  and  your  gaming  debts  ? 

Love.  How  could  you  ?  That  was  sharply  said. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes;  I  gave  it  her.  But,  for  all  that, 
I  am  main  good-natured  at  the  bottom. 

Love.  You  was  not  in  earnest,  then  ? 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no ;  that's  the  point :  a  man 
must  keep  up  his  own  dignity.  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  did. 

Love.  Well; — you  did  what's  proper,  I  dare 
say. 

Sir  Bash.  I  hope  you'll  think  so.     Don't  laugh 

at  me. Couie,  I  will  tell  you.     I  went  to 

her  mercer  slily,  and  paid  him  the  money. 

[Smiling. 

I^ove.  Did  yon  ! 

Sir  Bash.  [Looking  alaiined^  Was  not  it 
right  ? 

Love.  It  was  elegant. 

•Si?'  Bash.  I  am  glad  you  approve.  I  took  care 
to  save  appearances.  One  would  not  have  the 
world  know  it. 

Love.  By  no  means. 

Sir  Bash.  It  would  make  them  think  me  too 
uxorious. 

Love.  So  it  would.  [Aside.]  I  must  encourage 
that  notion.  While  you  live,  guard  against  being 
too  usurious.  Though  our  wives  deserve  our 
fondness  the  world  will  laugh  at  us ;  and  hark 
ye,  if  our  wives  don't  deserve  it,  they'll  laugh  at 
us  the  more. 

Sir  Bash.  I  know  it.  And  so,  says  I,  Mr 
IvUtestring,  there's  your  money,  but  tell  no  body 
that  I  paid  it  slily. 

Love.  Why,  that's  doing  a  genteel  thing  by 
stratagem.     Admirably  contrived  ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  think  it  was.  But  I  have  a  deep- 
er secret  for  you. 

Love.  Have  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  have.     May  I  trust  you  ? 

Love.  Now,  there  you  hurt  me.  I  feel  that, 
sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bush.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  know  you  arc 
my  friend.    I  have  great  confidence  in  you.    You 

must  know — look  ye,  Mr  Lovemore you  must 

know 

Enter  Muslin. 

Mas.  My  lady  desires  to  know  If  you  chuse  a 
dish  of  tea  this  morning. 

Love.  Po  !  ridiculous  ! — tell  your  mistress — go 
about  your  business.  [Turns  her  out. 

Sir  Bash.  I  see  how  it  is.  He  does  not  care  a 
cherry-stone  for  his  wife. 

Love.  Such  impertinence  ! Well,  sir  Bash- 
ful ? 

Sir  Bash.  He  does  not  value  her  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  [yi«j(/e. 

Love.  Well,  I  am  all  attention. 

VpL.  II. 


Sir  Bash.  It  docs  not  signify.  A  foolish  af- 
fair; I  won't  trouble  you. 

Love.  Nay,  that's  unkind.  It  will  be  no 
trouble. 

Sir  Bash.  Well,  well,  I — I — Do  you  think 
Muslin  did  not  overhear  us  ? 

Love.  Not  a  syllable.     Come,  we  are  safe. 

Sir  Bash.  I  don't  know  but — let  me  ask  you  & 
rpiestion  first.  Have  you  any  regard  for  your 
lady  ? 

Love.  The  highest  value  for  her.  But  then, 
you  know,  appearances 

Sir  Bash.  Right ! — I  repose  it  with  you.  You 
must  know,  Mr  Lovemore,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  at 
the  bottom  very  good  natured,  and  though  it  may 
be  thought we  are  interrupted  again. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  Lovemore,  I  have  paid  my  visit. 

Love.  Pshaw  ! — this  is  unlucky You  are  as 

good  as  your  word,  sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  Perhaps  you  have  business? 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no  business — [Turns  to  Love.] 

there's  no  proceeding  now 1  was  going,  sir 

Brilliant.    Mr  Lovemore,  I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

Love.  Po  !  Prithee,  you  shan't  leave  me  yet. 

Sir  Bash.  I  must;  I  can't  stay.  [Aside  to  Lovk.] 
Another  tiuie.  Suppose  you  call  at  my  house  at 
one  o'clock  ? 

Love.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  so ;  nobody  shall  interrupt  us. 
Mr  Lovemore,  I  take  my  leave.  Sir  Brilliant,  I 
kiss  your  hand.  You  won't  forget,  Mr  Love- 
mo  le  ? 

Lore.  Oh  !  no;  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  Bash.  A  good  morning.  He  is  the  only 
friend  I  have. 

[E.vit  Sir  Bash. 

Love.  Ha,  ha !  you  broke  in,  in  the  most  criti- 
cal moment !  He  was  just  going  to  be  delivered 
of  his  secret. 

Sir  Bril.  I  beg  your  pardon.  How  could  you 
let  me  ? 

Love.  Nay,  no  matter.  I  shall  worm  it  out  of 
him. 

Enter  Muslin, 

Mus.  My  lady,  sir,  is  quite  impatient. 

Love.  Po  !  for  ever  teasing  !  I'll  wait  upon  her 
presently.  [Exit  Mus. 

Sir  Bril.  I'll  step  and  chat  with  her  while  you 
dress.     May  I  take  the  liberty  .■' 

Love.  You  know  you  may  :  no  ceremony.  How 

could  you  ask  me  such  a  (juestion  ? Apropos, 

sir  Brilliant,  I  want  a  word  with  you.  Step  with 
mc  into  the  study  for  a  moment. 

Sir  Bril.   I  attend  you. 

Love.  Poor  sir  Bashful  ! ha,  ha  ! a  ri- 
diculous, unaccountable What  docs  he  mean  ? 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE  U.— Another  apartment. 

Mrs  Lovemore  at  her  tea-table. 

Mrs  Love.  This  trash  of  tea  !  I  don't  know 
why  I  drink  so  much  of  it.  Ileiirho  ! — What 
keeps  Muslin  ?  Surely  never  was  an  unhajjpy  wo- 
man treated  with  such  cruel  indifference ;  nay, 
with  such  open,  such  undisguised  insolence  of 
gallantry. 

Enter  MusLix. 

Well,  Muslin,  have  you  seen  his  prime  mini- 
ster? 

JI/ms.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  seen  Mr  William.  He 
says  his  master  is  goinu;  out,  according  to  the  old 
trade,  and  he  does  not  expect  to  see  him  again 
till  to-morrow  morning.  Mr  Lovemore  is  now  in 
the  study.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  is  witli  Iiim  :  I 
heard  thorn,  as  I  passed  by  the  door,  laughing  as 
loud  as  two  actors  in  a  comedy. 

]\Irs  Love.  About  some  precious  mischief,  I'll 
be  sworn,  and  all  at  my  cost.     IJeigho! 

ilitts.     Dear   Ma'am,    why   chagrin    yourself 

about  a  vile  man,  that  is  not  \vorth no,  as  I 

hope  for  mercy,  not  worth  a  single  sigh  ! 

Mrs  Love.  What  can  1  do,  Muslin  ? 

Must.  Do,  ma'am  ! — If  I  was  as  you,  I'd  do  for 
him.  If  I  could  not  cure  my  grief,  I'd  fmd  some 
comfort ;  that's  what  I  would. 

Mrs  Love.  Comfort .''  alas !  there  is  none  for 
me. 

Mas.  And  whose  fault,  then  ?  Would  any  body 
but  you — It  provokes  me  to  think  of  it — \Vf)uid 
any  but  you — young,  handsome,  with  wit,  graces, 
talents — would  any  body,  with  so  many  accom- 
plishments, sit  at  home  here,  as  melancholy  as  a 
foor  servant  out  of  place.? — And  all  for  what? 
or  a  husband  !  And  such  a  husband  !  What  do 
you  think  the  world  will  say  of  you,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs  Love.  I  care  not  what  they  say ;  I  am 
tired  of  the  world,  and  the  world  may  be  tired  of 
me,  if  it  will.  My  troubles  are  to  myself  only, 
and  I  must  endeavour  to  bear  thcin.  Who  knows 
what  patience  may  do  ?  If  Mr  Lovemore  has  any 
feeling  left,  my  conduct  and  his  own  heart  may 
one  day  incline  him  to  do  me  justice. 

Mus.  Rut,  dear  ma'am,  that's  waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoes.  Incline  him  to  do  you  justice  ! — 
What  signifies  expecting  and  f  xjjecting  ?  (iivc  me 
a  bird  in  the  hand.  If  all  the  women  in  London, 
who  happen  to  he  in  vour  case,  were  to  sit  down 
and  die  of  the  spleen,  what  would  become  of  the 
public  places  '  They  might  turn  N'auxhall  to  a 
hop-garden  ;  make  a  brewhouse  of  Ranelagh, 
and  let  both  the  play-houseg  to  a  mcthodist- 
preacher.     We  should  not  have  the  racketing  we 

have  now.     John,   let  the  horses  be  put  to 

John,  go  to  my  lady  Trumpabout,  and  invite  her 
to  a  small  party  of  tweniy  or  thirty  card-tables. 
John,  run  to  my  lady  Catgut,  and  let  her  know 
I'll  wait  upon  her  ladyship  to  the  opera.  John, 
run,  as  fast  as  ever  you  can,  with  my  compli- 
ipents  to  Mr  \'arncy,  and  tell  him,  it  will  be  the 


death  of  me,  if  I  have  not  a  box  for  the  new 
play.  Lord  bless  you,  ma'am,  thev  rantipole  it 
about  this  town,  with  as  unconcerned  looks,  and 
as  florid  outsides,  as  if  they  were  treated  at  home 
like  so  many  goddesses :  though  every  body 
knows  possession  has  ungoddessed  them  all  long 
ago,  and  their  husbands  care  no  more  for  them, 
no,  by  jingo,  no  more  than  they  care  for  their 
husbands! 

]\Irs  Love.  At  what  a  rate  you  run  on! 

ilii/s.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  body  run  on.  It 
every  body  thought  like  you,  ma'am — 

Mrs  Love.  If  every  body  loved  like  me  ! 

Mns.  A  brass  thimble  for  love,  if  it  is  not  re- 
turned by  love.  What  the  deuce  is  here  to  do  ? 
Love  for  love  is  something :  but  to  love  alone, 
where's  the  good  of  that  ?  Shall  I  go  and  fix  my 
heart  upon  a  man,  who  shall  despise  me  for  that 
very  reason  ?  And  ay,  says  he,  '  Poor  fool !  I  see 
'  she  adores  me.  The  woman  is  well  enough, 
'  only  she  has  one  inconvenient  circumstance 
'  about  her;  I  am  married  to  her,  and  marriage 
'  is  the  devil  I' 

JiJrs  Love.   Will  you  have  done  ? 

Mus.  I  have  not  half  done,  ma'am.  And  when 
the  vile  man  goes  a-rogucing,  he  smiles  impu- 
rlently  in  your  face,  '  and  I  am  going  to  the  cho- 
'  colate-hoiisc,  my  dear ;  amuse  yourself  in  the 
'  mean  time,  my  love.'  Fy  ujion  them  !  I  know 
them  all.  Give  me  a  husband  that  will  enlarge 
the  circle  of  my  innocent  pleasures  :  but  a  hus- 
band now-a-days  is  no  such  thing.  A  husband 
now  is  nothing  but  a  scare-crow,  to  shew  you  the 
fruit,  but  touch  it  if  you  dare.  'I  he  devil's  in 
them  I  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  swearing!  A  hus- 
band is  a  mere  bugbear,  a  snap-dragon,  a  mon- 
ster ;  that  is  to  say,  if  one  makes  him  so,  then  he 
is  a  monster  indeed  ;  and  if  one  do  not  make  him 
so,  then  he  behaves  like  a  monster ;  and  of  the 

two  evils,  by  my  troth But  here,  ma'am,  here 

comes  one  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it.     Here 
conies  sir  Brilliant:  ask  his  advice,  ma'am. 

Mrs  LA)ve.  Ilis  advice? Ask  advice  of  the 

man,  who  has  estranged  INlr  Lovemore's  affec- 
tions from  mer 

]\Ius.  Well,  I  protest  and  vow,  I  think  sir  Bril- 
liant a  very  pretty  gentleman.  He  is  the  very 
pink  of  the  fashion.  He  dresses  fashionably, 
lives  fashionably,  wins  your  money  fashionably, 
loses  his  own  fashionably,  and  does  every  thing 
t'ashionably ;  and  then  he  looks  so  lively,  and  so 
much  to  say,  and  so  never  at  a  loss  ! — But  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  Mrs  Lovemore,  my  dear  madam,  al- 
ways in  a  vis-a-vis  party  with  your  suiranir  ? — 
Alford  me  your  pardon,  if  I  say  this  does  a  little 
wear  the  ajipcarance  of  being  out  of  humour 
with  the  world. 

]\Irs  Lmvc.  Far  from  it,  sir  Brilliant.  We 
were  engaged  in  your  panegyric. 
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Sir  Bril.  JMy  pane2;)Tic  ?  Then  am  I  come 
most  apropos  to  give  tlie  portrait  a  few  finishing 
touches.  Mr  Loveniore,  as  soon  as  he  is  dressed, 
will  wait  upon  you  :  in  the  mean  time,  I  can  help 
vou  to  some  anecdotes,  wjiich  will  enable  you  to 
colour  your  can\  as  a  little  higlier. 

Mrs  Love.  Among  those  anecdotes,  I  hope 
you  will  not  omit  the  bright  exploit  of  seducing 
Mr  Lovemore  from  all  domestic  happiness  ? 

[She  makes  a  sign  to  Muslin  to  go. 

Sir  Bril.  I,  madam  ? — Let  me  perish,  if  ever — 

J\Irs  Love.  Oh !  sir,  I  can  nrake  my  observa- 
tions. 

Sir  Bril.  May  fortune  eternally  forsake  me, 
and  beauty  frown  on  me,  if  I  am  conscious  of  any 
plot  upon  earth  ! 

Mrs  Love.  Don't  assert  too  strongly,  sir  Bril- 
liant. 

Sir  Bril.  May  I  never  throw  a  winning  cast — 

Mrs  Love.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  sir. 

Sir  Bril.  ]May  I  lose  the  next  sweepstakes,  if 
I  have  ever,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  been  ac- 
cessary to  his  infidelity  !  I  alienate  the  artections 
of  ]\Ir  Lovemore  !  Consider,  madam,  how  would 
this  tell  in  Westminster  Hall?  Sir  Brilliant  Fa- 
shion, what  say  you?  guilty  of  this  indictment,  or 
not  guilty  ?  Not  guilty,  poss.  Thus  issue  is  join- 
ed. You  enter  the  court :  but,  my  dear  madam, 
veil  those  graces  that  adorn  your  person  :  abate 
the  fire  of  those  charms :  so  nmcli  beauty  will 
corrupt  the  judges  :  give  me  a  fair  trial. 

il/rs  Love.  And  thus  you  think  to  laugh  it 
away. 

Sir  Bj'il.  Nay,  hear  me  out.  You  appear  in 
court :  you  charge  the  whole  upon  me,  without  a 
syllable  as  to  the  how,  when,  and  where  :  no 
proof  positive  ;  the  prosecution  ends,  and  I  begin 
my  defence. 

Mrs  Love.  And,  by  playing  these  false  colours, 
you  think  I  am  to  be  amused  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Nay,  Mrs  Lovemore,  I  am  now  upon 
my  defence.  Only  bear. — You  will  please  to -con- 
sider, gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr  Lovemore 
is  not  a  minor,  nor  I  his  guardian.  lie  loves 
gaiety,  pleasure,  and  enjoyment :  is  it  my  fault  ? 
He  is  possessed  of  talents,  and  a  taste  for  plea- 
sure, which  he  knows  how  to  gratify  :  can  I  re- 
strain him  r  He  knows  the  world,  makes  the  most 
of  life,  and  plucks  the  fruit  that  grows  around 
him:  am  I  to  blame.''  This  is  the  whole  affair. 
How  sav  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ? — Not 
guilty.  There,  you  see  how  it  is.  I  have  cleared 
myself. 

Mrs  Love.  Brisk,  lively,  and  like  yourself,  sir 
Brilliant !  But  if  you  can  imagine  tiiis  bantering 
way 

Sir  Bril.  Acquitted  by  my  country,  madam ; 
fairly  acquitted. 

Airs  Love.  After  the  very  edifying  counsel 
which  you  give  to  l\Ir  Lovemore,  this  loose  strain 
is  not  in  the  least  surprising.  And,  sir,  your  late 
project ■ 


Sir  Bril.  JMy  late  project ! 

Mrs  Love.  Your  late  project,  sir.  Not  con- 
tent with  leading  Mr  Lovemore  into  a  thousand 
scenes  of  dissipation,  you  have  introduced  him 
lately  to  your  Mrs  Bellmour.  You  understand 
me,  sir? 

Sir  Bril.  i\Iadam,  he  does  not  so  much  as 
know  the  widow  Bellmour. 

Mrs  Love.  Nay,  sir  Brilliant,  have  a  care  : 
justify  it,  if  you  can,  or  give  it  a  turn  of  wit. — • 
There  is  no  occasion  to  hazard  yourself  too  far. 

Sir  Bril.  Falsehood  I  disdain,  mada.n  ,  and  I, 
sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  declare  that  Mr  Lovemore 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  widow  Bellmour. — 
And  if  he  was,  what  then  ?  Do  you  knuw  the 
lady  ? 

Mrs  Love.  I  know  her,  sir?  A  person  of  that 
character? 

Sir  Bril.  Oh  !  I  see  you  don't  know  her ;  but 
I  will  let  you  into  her  history.  Prav,  be  seated. 
You  shall  know  her  whole  history,  and  then 
judge  for  yourself.  The  widow  Bellmour,  ma- 
dam  

Love.  [Within.] — William,  are  the  horses  put 
to? 

Sir  Bril.  We  are  interrupted. 

Enter  Lovemoke. 

Love,  Very  well :  let  the  carriage  be  brought 
round  directly.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  Sir 
Brilliant,  1  beg  your  pardon.  My  love,  vou  don't 
answer  me  :  how  do  you  do  this  morning  ? 

[With  an  air  of  cold  civilifif. 

?ilrs  Love.  A  little  indisposed  in  mini! :  but 
indisposition  of  the  mind  is  of  no  consequence : 
nobody  pities  it. 

Lore.  I  beg  you  pardon,  Mrs  Lovemore.  In- 
disposition of  the  mind Sir  Brilliant,  that's  a 

mighty  pretty  ring  on  your  hnger. 

Str  Bril.  A  bauble  :  will  you  look  at  it? 

[Gives  the  ring. 
•  Mrs  Love.  Though  I  have  but  few  obligations 
to  sir  Brilliant,  I  suppose  I  am  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  favour  of  this  visit,  Mr  Lovemore? 

Love.  [Looking  at  the  ring,  and  laughing.l — 
Now,  there  you  wrong  me.  Your  inquiries  about 
my  health  have  been  very  obliging  this  morning, 
and  I  came  to  return  the  compliment  before  I 
got  out.     It  is  set  very  neatly. 

[Gives  hack  the  ring. 

Mrs  Love.  Are  yon  going  out,  sir  ? 

L^ove.  A  matter  of  business — How  I  do  bae 
business  !  But  business — [E.ratnining  his  ruffles.^ 
— business  must  be  done.  Pray,  is  there  siny 
news?  Any  news,  my  dear? 

Mrs  Love.  It  would  be  news  to  me,  sir,  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  whether  I 
may  expect  the  favour  of  your  company  at  din- 
ner to-day  ? 

Love.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  an- 
swer such  a  question ;  for  I  can  give  no  direct 
answer  to  it,     I  am  the  slave  of  events;  just  as 
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things  happen ;  perhaps  I  may ;  perhaps  not. — 
But  don't  let  nie  be  of  any  inconvenience  to  yon. 
Is  it  material  where  a  body  eats?  Have  you 
heard  what  happened  to  nie .'' 

[uiside  toSiR  Brilliant. 
Sir  BrU.  Wlicn,  and  whtre? 
Love.  A  word  in  your  ear — with  your  permis- 
sion, madam } 

Mis  Love.  That  cold,  contemptuous  civility, 
Mr  Love  mo  re 

Love.  To  !  Prithee,  now,  how  can  you  ?  that 
is  very  peevish,  and  very  ill-natured. — [Turning 
toSui  BiuLLiAM.] — I  lost  every  thing  I  played 
for,  after  you  went.  The  forci^jner  and  he  un- 
derstand one  another.  I  beg  your  pardon,  J\lrs 
Lovemore :  it  was  only  about  an  affair  at  the 
opera. 

J\lrs  Love.  The  opera,  or  any  thing,  is  more 
agreeable  than  my  company. 

Love.  Now,  there  again  you  wrong  me. — [To 
Sir  Brilliant.] — We  dine  at  the  .St  Alban's. — 
How  ca!i  you,  Mrs  Lovemore  ?  I  make  it  a  point 
not  to  inconnnode  you.  You  possibly  may  have 
some  private  party  ;  and  it  would  he  unpolite  in 
me  to  obstruct  your  schemes  of  pleasure.  Would 
not  it,  sir  Brilliant  ? 

Sir  BrU.  Oh  !  ( Jothic  to  the  last  degree  ! 

Love.  Very  true  ;  vulgar  and  mechanic  ! 

[Bol/i  stand  laiigltiiig. 

Mrs  Love.  Go  on  ;  make  sport  for  yourselves, 
gentlemen. 

Love.  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  I  am  sore  with  laughing.— 
If  you,  madam,  have  arranged  an  agreeable  par- 
ty, for  me  to  be  present,  it  would  look  as  if  we 
lived  together  like  sir  Bashful  Constant  and  his 
lady  ;  who  are  always,  like  two  game-cocks,  rea- 
dy armed  to  goad  and  spur  one  another.  Hey  ! 
Sir  Brilliant? 

Sir  Brit.  Oh,  the  very  thing  :  or,  like  sir  The- 
odore Traffic,  at  Tunbridge,  taking  his  wife  un- 
der the  arm  in  the  public  rooms,  and  '  Come 
*  along  home,  I  tell  you.' 

Love.  Kxactly  so. — [Both  continue  laug/iing.] 
— Odds  my  life  !  I  shall  be  beyond  my  time. — 
[LooA-s  at  his  uatch.] — Any  connnands  into  the 
city,  my  dear? 

Mrs  Love.  Commands !  No,  sir,  I  have  no 
commands. 

Love.  I  have  an  appointment  at  my  banker's^ 
sir  Brilliant.     You  know  old  Discount  ? 

Sir  Bri/.  He  that  was  in  parhamcnt,  and  had 
the  large  contract  ? 

Love.  The  same :  Entire  Butt,  I  think,  was 
tlie  name  of  his  borough.     Can  I  set  you  down  ? 

Sir  BrU.  No  ;  my  carriage  waits.  I  shall  rat- 
tle half  the  town  over,  presently. 

Love.  As  you  will.  Sir  Brilliant  will  entertain 
you,  madam.  Au  revoir,  my  love.  Sir  Brilliant, 
yours.     Who  waits  there  ?  [E.iif  singing. 

Sir  BrU.  Bon  voy.ige.  You  see,  madam,  that 
I  don't  deprive  you  of  his  company. 

Mr$  Love.  Your  influence  is  nuw  unneccssarv. 


It  is  grown  habitual  to  him  :    he  will  drive  to 
your  -Mrs  Bellmour,  I  suppose. 

Sir  BrU.  Apropos;  that  brings  us  back  to  the 
little  history  I  was  going  to  give  you  of  that  lady. 
What  is  your  charge  against  her?  That  she  ii 
amiable  ?  Granted.  Young,  gay,  rich,  handsome, 
with  enchanting  talents,  it  is  no  wonder  all  the 
pretty  fellows  are  on  their  knees  to  her.  Her 
manner  so  entertaining  !  That  (luickness  of  tran- 
sition from  cne  thing  to  another  !  That  round  of 
variety  !  and  every  new  attitude  does  so  become 
her;  and  she  has  such  a  feeling  heart,  and,  with 
an  air  of  giddiness,  so  nice  a  conduct ! 

Mrs  Love.  i\lighty  well,  sir  :  she  is  a  very  ves- 
tal.    Finish  yom-  portrait.     A  vestal,  from  your 

school   of  painting,  must  be  a  curir)sity But 

how  comes  it,  sir,  if  she  is  this  wonder,  that  your 
honourable  proposals  are  at  an  end  there? 

Sir  BrU.  Compulsion,  madam  :  it  is  not  vo- 
luntary. iMy  lord  Elhcridge  is  the  happy  man. 
I  thought  he  was  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  his 
lordship  is  with  her  e\ery  evening.  1  can  scarce 
gain  aflniittance;  and  so  all  that  remains  for  me, 
is  to  do  justice  to  the  lady,  and  console  myself  in 
the  best  way  I  can,  for  the  insufficiency  of  ray 
pretensions. 

Mrs  Love.  Am  T  to  believe  nil  this? 
Sir  BrU.  !May  the  iirst  woman  I  pay  my  ad- 
dresses to,  strike  me  to  the  centre  with  a  super- 
cilious eye-brow,  if  every  syllable  is  not  minutely 
true  I  .So  that,  you  see,  I  am  not  the  cause  of 
your  inquietude.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a 
person,  who  more  earnestly  aspires  to  prove  the 
tender  esteem  he  bears  you.  1  have  long  panted 
for  an  opportunity — by  all  that's  soft,  she  listens 
to  me  I — [Asiilc.^ — 1  have  long  panted,  madam, 

for  a  tender  moment  like  this 

Mis  hove.  [Looking  gravel}/  at  ///?«.] — Sir  ! 
Sir  BrU.    1   have   panted  with  all  the  ardour, 
which  charms,  like  yours,  must  kindle  in  every 

heart 

il/?-.s'  Love.  [Walks  «?(7/?/.] — This  liberty,  sir — 

Sir  BrU.    Consider,   madam :    we    have    both 

cause  of  discontent;    both    disappointed;    both 

crossed  in  love  ;  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  both 

to  join,  and  sweeten  each  other's  cares. 

]\lrs  Love.  And  your  friend,  sir,  who  has  just 

left  you 

Sir  BrU.  He,  madam,  for  a  long  time — I  have 
seen  it,  with  vexation  seen  it — yes,  he  has  long 
been  faKe  to  honom%  love,  and  vou. 

JSlrs  Love.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  have  done.  You 
take  my  wrongs  too  umch  to  heart,  sir. 

[Rings  a  heU. 
Sir  BrU.  Those  eyes,  that  tell  us  what  the  sun 
is  made  of,  those  hills  of  driven  snow  ! 
j\lrs  Love.  Will  nobody  answer  there? 

Enter  Muslin. 

Sir  BrU.  Madam,  I  desist :  when  you  are  in 
better  humour,  recollect  what  I  have  said.  Your 
adorer  takes  his  leave.     Sir  Brilliant,  mind  your 
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hits,  and  her  strait-laced  virtue  will  surrender  at 

last.     Madam 

[Bows  respect fuUt/.     Exit. 

Mus.  As  I  live  and  breathe,  madam,  if  I  was 
as  you,  I  would  not  fluster  myself  about  it. 

Mrs  Love.  About  what ! 

Mus.  What  signifies  mincing  the  matter?  I 
beard  it  all. 

Mrs  Love.  You  did  ?  Did  you  ? 

[Looks  angrily. 

Mus.  Madam? 

Mis  Love.  Impertinence  ! — [Walks  about. '\ — 
Oh,  Mr  Lovemore  !  To  make  his  character  pub- 
lic, and  render  him  the  topic  of  every  tea-table 
throughout  this  town  I  I  must  avoid  that. 

Mus.  What  the  deuce  is  here  to  do  ?  An  un- 
mannerly thing,  for  to  go  for  to  hutf  me  in  this 
manner !  [Aside. 

Mis  Love.  That  would  only  widen  the  breach ; 
and,  instead  of  neglect,  might  call  forth  resent- 
ment, and  settle,  at  last,  into  a  fixed  aversion ; 
lawyers,  parting,  and  separate  maintenance  ! — 
What  must  be  done  ? 

AIus.  What  is  she  thinking  of  now  ?  A  sulky 
thing,  not  to  be  more  familiar  with  such  a  friend 
as  I  am.     Did  you  speak  to  me,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Love.  It  may  succeed ;  suppose  I  try  it  ? 
Muslin  ? 

Mus.  Madam?  [Running  to  her. 

Mrs  Love.  You  heard  sir  Brilliant  say  that 
Mr  Lovemore  is  not  acquainted  with  the  widow  ? 

Mus.  Lard,  madam,  he's  as  full  of  tricks  as  a 
French  milliner.     I  know  he  does  visit  there  :  I 


know  it  from  William ;  I'll  be  hanged  in  my  own 
garters,  if  he  docs  not ! 

Mrs  Love.  I  know  not  what  to  do.  Let  my 
chair  be  got  ready. 

il/iw.  Your  chair,  madam !  Are  you  going 
out? 

Mrs  Love.  Let  me  hear  no  more  questions : 
do  as  I  order  you.  [Exit. 

Mus.  Wliich  way  is  the  wind  now  ?  No  mat- 
ter ;  she  does  not  know  what  she'd  be  at.  If  she 
would  but  take  my  advice — go  abroad,  visit  every 
where,  see  the  world,  throw  open  her  doors,  give 
balls,  assemblies,  concerts;  sing,  dance,  dress, 
spend  all  her  money,  run  in  debt,  ruin  her  hus- 
band ;  there  would  be  some  sense  in  that :  the 
man  would  stay  at  home,  then,  to  quarrel  with 
her.  She  would  have  enough  of  his  company. — 
But  no  ;  mope,  mope  for  ever ;  hcigho  !  tease, 
tease;  Muslin,  step  to  William;  where's  his  mas- 
ter ?  When  did  he  coine  home  ?  How  long  has  he 
been  up  ?  A  fine  life,  truly  !  I  love  to  be  in  the 
fashion,  for  my  part.  Bless  me,  I  had  like  to 
have  forgot  !  Mrs  Marmalet  comes  to  my  route 
tu-night.  She  might  as  well  stay  away :  she  is 
nothing  but  mere  lumber.  The  formal  thing 
won't  play  higher  than  shilling  whist.  How  the 
devil  does  she  think  I  can  make  a  shiUing  party 
for  her  ?  There  is  no  such  a  thing  now-a-days  : 
nobody  plays  shilling  whist  now,  unless  I  was  to 
invite  the  trade's-people ;  but  I  shan't  let  myself 
down  for  Madam  Marmalet,  that  I  promise  her. 

[Exit. 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  at  Sir  Bashful 

Constant's. 

Enter  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Did  not  I  hear  a  rap  at  the  door? 
Yes,  yes,  I  did  ;  I  am  right.  The  carriage  is  just 
now  driving  away.  Who  answers  there  ?  Side- 
board !  step  hither.  Sideboard.  I  must  know 
who  it  is :  my  wife  keeps  the  best  company  in 
England.  Hold,  I  must  be  wary.  Servants  love 
to  pry  into  their  masters'  secrets. 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bash.  Whose  carriage  was  that  at  the 
door? 

Side.  The  duchess  of  Hurricane,  your  honour. 

Sir  Bush.  The  duchess  of  Hurricane  ? — [H'«7/c.s- 
uside,  and  siniles.] — A  woman  of  great  rank  ! 
What  did  she  want? 

Side.  She  has  left  this  card  for  my  lady. 

Sir  Bash.  A  card  ?  Let  me  sec  it. — [Reads.] — 

*  The  duchess  of  Hurricane  presents  coniplimciits 
'  to  lady  Constant.  She  has  left  the  hounds  and 
'  foxes,  and  the  brutes  that  g-.illup  after  them,  to 

*  their  own  dear  society  for  the  rest  of  the  win- 


'  ten  Her  grace  keeps  Wednesdays  at  Hurricane 
'  House  for  t!ie  rest  of  the  winter.' — Make  me 
thankful,  here's  a  card  from  a  duchess  !  What 
have  you  there  ? 

Side.  A  parcel  of  cards,  that  have  been  left 
here  this  morning. 

Sir  Bash.  All  these  in  one  morning  ? — [Looks 
at  thcni.] — Wiiy,  I  may  as  well  keep  an  inn; 
may  as  well  keep  the  coach  and  horses  in  Picca- 
dilly.—[J?efl</s. /as/.]— Lady  Riot— Mrs  Alluight 
— the  dncliess'of  Carmine — look  ye  there,  ano- 
ther duchess  ! — Lady  Basset — lord  Pieurisie — 
the  countess  of  Ilatifie — sir  Richard  Lungs— lord 
Laudanum — sir  Charles  Valerian — lady  Hectick 
— lady  Mary  Gabble — I  cannot  bear  all  this, 
Sideboard— [Js/rfc,  and  smiling.] — 1  cannot  bear 
the  pleasure  of  it  r  all  people  of  tip-top  condi- 
tion to  visit  my  wife  ! 

Enter  Furnish. 
Sir  Bash.  What's  the  matter,  Furnish  ? 
Fur.  The  matter,  sir?  Nothing's  the  matter. 
Sir  Bush.  What  are  you  about  ?    Where  are 
you  iioinsi?    What  have  you  to  do  now? 

Fur.  Unlv  to  tell  the  chairmen  they  must  take 
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Black  George  with  bis  flambeau  with  them  tliis 
evening,  and  cany  the  cliair  to  pay  visits  tor  my 
lady. 

Sir  Bash.  An  empty  chair  to  pay  visits  !  what 
polite  ways  people  ot"  tashinn  have  got  ot"  bein»; 
intimate  with  eacli  other  ! — [J^idr.] — Ahsuril  as 
it  is,  I  am  glad  to  see  my  wife  keep  pace  vvitli 
tlie  best  of  them.  I  laugh  at  it,  and  yet  like  it. 
'Zounds  !  I  shall  be  found  out  by  my  ser\  ants. — 
I  tell  you,  Sideboard,  and  you,  Mrs  Busy  Body, 
that  your  mistress  leads  a  life  of  noise  and  hur- 
ry, and  cards  and  dice,  and  vanity  and  nonsense, 
and  I  am  resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer.  Don't  I 
hear  her  coming  ? 

Fur.  My  lady  is  coming,  sir. 

6Vr  Bash.  \Aside,  and  snnlini!.'\  She  looks 
charmingly. — Now,  I'll  tell  her  roundly  a  piece 
of  my  mind.  You  shall  see  who  conunands  in 
this  house. 

Enter  Lady  Constaxt. 

Sir  Baah.  [Steak  a  look.]  I  could  almost  give 
tip  the  point  when  I  look  at  her. — So,  madam,  I 
have  had  my  house  full  of  duns  again  to-day? 

Ladi/  Con.  Obliging  creatures,  to  call  so  often. 
What  did  they  want.' 

Sir  Bash.  Want  I — what  should  they  want  but 
monev .' 

Lady  Con.  And  you  paid  them,  I  suppose } 

Sir  Bush.  You  suppose  ! 'Sdeath,  madam, 

what  do  yon  take  me  for.' 

Ludt/  Con.  1  took  you  tor  a  husband  :  my  bro- 
ther prescribed  you.  But  his  prescription  has 
done  me  no  good. 

Sir  Bash.  Nor  me  either  :  I  have  had  a  bitter 
pill  of  it. 

Ladi/  Con.  But  the  pill  was  gilded  for  you. 
My  fortune,  I  take  it,  has  paid  oft"  the  oUl  fannly 
mortgage  on  your  estate. 

Sir  Bash.  And,  at  the  rate  you  go  on,  a  new 
mortgage  will  s\vallow  up  my  estate. —  1  see  you 
are  an  ungrateful  woman. 

Ladi/  Con.  That  is,  as  you  keep  the  account. 

Sir  Bash.  And  my  accounts  will  shew  it.  Day 
after  day,  nothing  but  extravagance  to  gratify 
your  vanity  !  Did  not  1  go  into  parliament  to 
please  you  '  Did  not  I  go  down  to  the  b(j)-f)ugh  of 
Smoke-and-Sot,  and  jrct  drunk  there  for  a  whole 
month  together.'  Did  not  I  get  mobbed  at  the 
George  and  \'ulturc  .'  and  pelted  and  hur^e-whip- 
pcd  the  day  before  the  election.''  And  was  not  I 
obli'jed  to  steal  out  of  the  town  in  a  rabbit-cart.' 
And  all  this  to  be  somebody,  as  you  call  it  !  Did 
not  I  stand  up  in  the  House  to  make  a  speecii,  to 
shew  what  an  orator  you  had  married  ?  And  did 
not  I  expose  myself.'  Did  I  know  whetlur  I 
stood  upon  my  head  or  my  heels  for  half  an  hour 
together.'  .And  did  not  a  great  man  from  the 
Treasury-bench  tell  me  never  to  speak  again.' 

Ladi/  Con.  And  why  not  take  his  advice? 

Sir  Bash,  What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
2 


had  I  do  in  parliament  ?  My  country  !  What's 
my  country  to  me  ?  The  debts  of  the  nation, 
anil  your  gaming  debts,  are  nothing  to  me.  I 
must  help  to  pay  both,  must  1  ?  I  can  vote  against 
taxes,  and  can  advertise  in  the  gazette  to  secure 
me  from  your  extrav;igance.  1  have  not  lived  in 
the  Temple  for  nothing. 

Fur.  lie  slept  then:,  and  calls  it  studying  the 
law. 

Sir  Bash.  Hold  you  your  tongue,  Mrs  Pert ; 
leave  the  room.     Go  both  about  your  business. 

[Exeunt  Furnish  a/u/ Sidlboard. 
[yi.v/f/f.]  I  have  kept  it  up  before  my  servants. 
[Looks  at  Lady  Constant.]  She  is  a  fine  wo- 
man, after  all ! 

Ladi/  Con.  Is  there  never  to  be  an  end  of  this 
usage,  sir  ?  Am  1  to  be  for  ever  made  unhappy 
by  your  humours  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Humours  !  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment,  in  the  fine  lady's  dictionary,  are  to  be 
called  humours  ? 

Ladi/  Con.  And  your  humours  are  now  grown 
insupportable. 

Sir  Bash.  Your  profusion  is  insupportable.  At 
the  rate  you  go  on,  how  am  I  to  find  money  for 
my  next  election  ? — If  you  would  but  talk  this 
matter  over  coolly — .She  talks  like  an  angel,  and 
I  wish  I  could  say — [Aside.] — the  same  of  my- 
self.  What  will  the  world  think  .' — Duly  com- 
mand your  temper — what  will  they  think,  if  I  am 
seen  to  encourage  your  way  of  life  ? 

Ludi/  Con.  Amuse  yourself  that  way,  sir. — 
Avoid  one  error,  and  run  into  the  opposite  exx 
treme. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  There ;  a  translation  from 
Horace  !  Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia — She  is  a  no- 
table woman  ! 

Ladi/  Con.  Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  not  in  life 
a  more  ridiculous  sight,  than  the  person  who 
guards,  with  imaginary  wisdom,  against  one  giant 
vice,  and  leaves  himself  open  to  a  million  of  ab- 
surdities. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  I  am  nothing  to  her  in  ar- 
cjument — she  has  a  tongue  that  can  reason  me 
out  of  my  senses. — I  could  almost  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth. — You  know,  my 
lady  Constant,  that  when  you  want  any  thing  in 
reason — 

Ladi/  Con.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  live  with  de- 
cencv  ?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  keep  the  company 
my  rank  and  education  ha\  c  entitled  me  to  ?  Is 
it  unreasonable  to  conform  to  the  modes  of  life, 
when  your  fortune  can  so  well  aftbrd  it? 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  She  is  a  very  reasonable 
woman  ;  and  I  wish  I  had  but  half  her  sense. — 
You  know  [  am  good-natured  in  the  main,  and 
if  a  sum  of  money  svithin  a  moderate  compass — If 
a  brace  of  hundreds — [Aside.]  why  should  not  I 
make  it  three.' — I  know  that  you  have  contract- 
ed habits  of  life,  and  [i/»  a  sot'tencd  tone.]  haliit, 
[  know,  is  not  easily  conquered  :  and  if  three 
[.SwiY/n^'.]  hundred  pounds  will  prevent  dispute*. 
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why  \ Smiling.']  as  to  the  matter  of  three  hundred 
pound 

Enter  Furnish,  nith  a  band-box. 

Fur.  Your  ladyship's  things  from  the  milliner's. 

Sir  Bash.  Death  and  fury,  this  woman  has 
overheard  me  !  Three  hundred  pounds,  madam  ! 
[/w  a  violent  passion.]  let  me  tell  you  that  three 
hundred  pounds — what  right  have  you  to  shovel 
away  three  hundred  pounds? 

Lady  Con.  Why  does  the  man  fly  out  into  such 
a  passion  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  will  allow  no  such  doings  in  my 
house.  Don't  I  often  come  when  my  hall  is  be- 
sieged with  a  parcel  of  powder-monkey  servants  ? 
And  did  not  I  the  other  day,  before  I  could  get 
into  my  own  doors,  entangle  myself  among  the 
chairmen's  poles,  and  was  not  I  confined  there, 
like  a  man  in  the  stocks.' 

Ladt/  Con.  Why  would  you  be  so  awkward  ? 

Sir  Bash.  An  eternal  scene  of  routs  and  drums. 
Have  not  I  seen  you  put  a  fee-simple  of  a  score 
of  my  best  acres  upon  a  single  card?  And  have 
not  I  muttered  to  myself,  if  that  woman  was  as 
nmch  in  love  with  me  as  she  is  with  Pam,  what 
an  excellent  wife  she  would  make  ! 

Lady  Con.  Pam  is  very  obliging.  Why  won't 
you  strive  to  be  as  agreeable  ? 

Sir  Bash.  'Sdeath,  madam,  you  are  so  fond  of 
play,  that  I  should  not  wonder  to  see  my  next 
child  marked  on  the  forehead  with  a  pair  of  royal 
aces. 

Fur.  I  am  sure  you  deserve  to  be  marked  on 
the  forehead  with  a  pair  of — 

Sir  Bash.  Malapert  hussy !  do  you  meddle  ? 
Begone  this  moment!  [Exit  Furnish. 

Ladi/  Con.  Fy  upon  it,  sir  Bashful !  I  am  tired 
of  blushing  for  you. 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  afraid  I  have  gone  too  far  :  she 
is  ashamed  of  me.  [Aside. 

Ladi/  Con.  You  agreed  to  a  separation  the 
other  day,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  to  ex- 
ecute articles,  and  make  an  end  of  all  this  dis- 
quiet. 

Sir  Bash.  A  separate  maintenance  will  go  but 
a  little  way  to  answer  the  bawling  of  milliners, 
mercers,  jewellers,  and  gaming  debts. 

Lady  Con.  It  will  purchase  content ;  and  no- 
thing can  obtain  that  under  your  roof 

Sir  Bask.  [Aside.]  I  have  shot  my  bolt  too  far 
— I  fancy,  my  lady  Constant,  that  you  don't  know 
me.     We  might  explain  matters,  and — 'sdeath  ! 

[^147(^6.]  I  am  going  to  blab 1  say,  madam,  if 

you  understand  me  rightly as  to  the  authority 

of  a  husband,  1  might,  perhaps,  be  brought  to 
give  it  up,  in  part  at  least ;  and  if  nobody  was 
the  wiser,  1  might  connive — Po  !  confusion  !  in- 
terrupted again  by  that 

Enter  Furnish. 

Fur,  A  servant  from  Mrs  Lovemore,  madam, 
to  know — > 


Sir  Bash.  The  authority  of  a  husband  I  never 

will  give  up. — 

Lady  Con.  A  storm,  a  whirlwind  is  fitter  to 
converse  with. 

Sir  Bash.  I  will  storm  like  a  whirlwind  in  my 
own  house.  I  have  done,  madam  :  you  are  aa 
ungovernable  woman — [Aside,  and  smiling.]  she 
is  a  charming  woman ;  and  if  nobody  saw  it,  I 
would  let  her  govern  mc  with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit  Sir  Bashful. 

Lady  Con.  Did  any  body  ever  see  such  beha- 
viour ? 

Fur.  Never;  and  how  your  ladyship  bears  it, 
I  can't  tell. 

Lady  Con.  That  it  should  be  my  fate  to  be 
married  to  such  a  quicksand  !  What  does  Mrs 
Lovemore  say."" 

Fur.  If  your  ladyship  will  be  at  home,  she  in- 
tends to  do  herself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon 
you,  madam. 

Lady  Con.  Very  well ;  I  shall  be  at  home. 
Upon  recollection,  I  want  to  see  her.  Let  the 
servant  wait :  I'll  write  an  answer. 

[Exit  Lady  Constant. 

SCENE  II. — Another  apartment. 

Enter  Sir  Bashful  and  Lovemore, 

Sir  Bash.  Walk  in,  Mr  Lovemore,  walk  in. — 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you.     This  is  kind. 

Love.  I  am  ready,  you  see,  to  attend  the  call 
of  friendship. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr  Lovemore,  you  are  a  friend,  in- 
deed. 

Love.  You  do  me  honour,  sir  Bashful.  And 
your  lady,  how  does  she  do? 

Sir  Bash.  Perfectly  well  :  in  great  spirits. — 
[Smiling  at  Lovemore.]  I  never  saw  her  look 
better :  but  we  have  had  t'other  skirmish  since  I 
saw  you. 

Lnve.  Another  ? 

Sir  Bajh.  Ay,  another;  and  I  did  not  bate  her 
an  ace.  She  is  a  rare  one  to  argue.  She  is  fit; 
to  discuss  a  point  with  any  man.  Nobody  like 
her.  Wit  at  will.  I  thought  I  managed  the  dis- 
pute, and  that  I  should  soon  have  had  her  at 
what  you  call  a  non-plus.  But  no,  no  ;  no  such 
thing;  she  can  give  you  a  sharp  turn  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Love.  Ay  ! 

Sir  Bash.  Give  her  her  due,  I  am  nothing  to 
her.  1  thought  I  had  her  fast ;  but  she  went 
round  me  quick  as  lightning :  and  would  you  be-, 
lieve  it?  [Looks  highly  pleased.]  She  did  not 
leave  me  a  word  to  say. 

Love.  Well  !  that  was  hard  upon  you. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  not  hard  at  all.  Those  little 
victories  I  don't  mind.  You  know  I  told  you  I 
had  something  for  Aour  pri\ato  car.  Have  you 
observed  nothing  odd  and  singular  in  me  ? 

Love.  Not  in  the  least.  In  the  whole  circle 
of  my  acquaintance,  I  know  nobody  so  little  tin- 
ged with  odditv. 
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Sir  Basil.  What,  have  you  seen  iiothiiii;? 

tiAtiigfis.]  Have-  you  rciiiarked  nothing  particu- 
ir  in  regard  to  my  wife? 

Love.  Wliy,  yon  don't  live  happy  with  her : 
but  that  is  not  a  singular  case. 

Sir  Bush.  But  I  tell  you — this  must  be  in  con- 
fidence  1  am,  at  tiie  bottom,  a  very  odd  t'(  1- 

low. 

Love.  You  do  yourself  injustice,  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  not  in  the  least.  It  is  too  true 
■ — I  am  in  the  main  a  very  odd  fellow  ;  I  am  in- 
deed ;  as  odd  a  fish  as  lives ;  and  you  must  hkve 
seen  it  before  now. 

Lore.  I  see  it !  I  am  not  apt  to  spy  defects  in 
my  friends.  What  can  this  be.^  You  are  not 
jealous,  I  hope .'' 

Sir  Bash.  You  have  not  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head.  No,  not  jealous.  Do  her  justice,  I 
am  safe  as  to  that  point.  My  lady  has  high  no- 
tions of  lionour.     No,  it  is  not  that. 

Loze.  Not  a  ray  of  light  to  guide  me:  ex- 
plain, sir  Bashful. 

iSV;-  Bash.  [S>Jiili?ig  at  him.^  You  could  never 
Lave  imagined  it.   But,  first,  let  me  shut  this  door. 

Love.  What  whim  has  got  possession  of  him 
now  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Mr  Lovemore,  I  have  great  depen- 
dence upon  yon.  I  am  going  to  make  a  disco- 
Tery.  I  blush  at  the  very  thought  of  it !  [Turnsuuay. 

Love.  Be  a  man,  sir  Bashful ;  out  with  it  at 
once  ;  let  nie  advise  you. 

Sir  Bash.  The  very  tiling  I  want.  The  affair 
is — but  then  if  he  should  betray  me  !  Mr  Love- 
more,  I  doubt  you,  and  yet  esteem  you.  JSome 
men  there  are,  who,  when  a  confidence  is  repo- 
sed in  them,  take  occasion,  from  thence,  to  hold  a 
hank  over  their  friend,  and  tyrannize  him  all  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

Love.  O  fy  !  this  is  ungenerous.  True  friend- 
ship is  of  another  quality  :  it  feels  from  sympa- 
thy ;  honour  is  the  active  principle;  and  the 
strictest  secrecy  is  an  in\  ioiahie  rule. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr  Lovemore,  1  have  no  further 
doubt — stay  ;  did  not  you  hear  a  noise .?  Don't  I 
see  a  shadow  moving  under  the  bottom  of  that 
door.?  [Goes  to  the  door. 

Love.  What  has  got  into  his  head  ? 

Sir  Bash.  [Looking  out.^  Servants  have  a  way 
•f  listening. 

Love.  Rank  jealousy  !  he  has  it  through  the 
Tcry  brain. 

Sir  Basil.  No,  no;  all's  safe.  Mr  Lovemore, 
I  will  make  you  the  depositary,  the  faithful  de- 
positary of  a  secret :  let  it  pass  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  to  the  inmost  recess  of  yours  :  there 
let  it  rest,  concealed  from  every  prying  eve.  I\Iv 
inclination — There  !  1  see  a  laugh  already  form- 
ing in  every  feature  of  your  face. 

Love.  Then,  my  face  is  no  true  index  of  ray 
mind.  Were  you  to  know  the  agitations  in 
which  you  keep  me  by  this  suspense 

Sir  Bash.  I  believe  it.     To  make  an  end  at 


once,  my  inclinations  arc  totally  changed — no, 
not  changed,  but  they  are  not  what  they  beemed 
to  be.  Love  is  the  passion  that  possesses  me — 
I  am  in  love,  and — ['rur}is  from  Aim.]  and  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself! 

Love.  Ashamed  !  love  is  a  noble  passion  :  but 
don't  let  me  hear  any  more  about  it.  Ladv  Con- 
stant will  discover  all,  and  then  the  blame  will 
tall  on   me.      If  your  heart  revolts   from    her, 

don't  let  me  be  thought  in  league  with  you. 

You  need  not  involve  me  in  a  quarrel  with  her 
ladyship. 

Sir  Bash.  You  don't  take  me  right.  You  are 
wide,  quite  wide  of  the  mark.     Hear  me  out. 

Love.  No,  no  more.     You  must  excuse  me. 

Sir  Bash.  You  shall  hear  me.  TIjc  object  of 
my  passion,  this  charming  woman,  whom  I  dote 
on  to  distraction 

Love.  Your  pardon  ;  I  won't  hear  it — [Walks 
airai/from  him.]  When  her  ladyship  hears  of  his 
gallantry,  the  devil  is  in  the  dice,  if  the  .-pirit  of 
revenge  docs  not  mould  her  t(j  my  purposes. 

Sir  Bash.  [Follouiiig  Lovi.more.]  I  say,  Mr 
Lovenicjrc,  this  adorable  creature 

Love.  Keep  your  secret,  sir  Bashful. 

[Avoiding  him.^ 

Sir  Bash.  [Follozcing  him.]  Who  looks  so  love- 
ly in  my  eyes 

Love.  VVell ;  I  don't  desire  to  know  her. 

Sir  Bash.  You  do  know  her.  [Fo/louing  Ajw.J 
This  idol  of  my  heart is  my  own  wife. 

Love.  [States  at  //////.]  Your  own  wife? 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  my  ovn  wife.  [Looks  si  I  li/,  and 
turns  aa-«j/'.]  'lis  all  over  with  me  :  I  am  un- 
dcjiie  ! 

Love.  This  is  the  most  unexpected  discovery  ! 

Sir  Bash.  Look  ye  there  now  !  he  laughs  at 
me  already. 

Love.  [Aside.1  His  wife  must  not  know  this. 
The  grass  is  cut  under  my  feet,  if  she  ever  hears 
a  word  of  it. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  He  is  struck  with  amaze- 
ment, and  does  not  say  a  word  to  me. 

Love.  [Aside.]  I  must  not  encourage  him. — 
And  can  this  be  possible,  sir  Bashful  ?  In  love 
with  your  own  wife  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Spare  my  confusion  !  I  have  made 
myself  very  ridiculous.  [Looks  at  him,  and  turns 
aicay.]  I  know  I  have. 

Love.  Ridiculous  !  Far  from  it.  Can  it  be 
wrong  to  low  a  valuable  woman?  Not  to  feel 
the  impresjions  of  beauty  and  of  merit  were 
downright  insensibility ;  but  then  we  should  al- 
ways admire  with  discretion.  The  folly  of  us 
married  men  consists  m  letting  our  wives  perceive 
the  vehemence  with  which  we  love;  and  the 
consequence  is,  we  are  enslaved  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives.  I  could  trust  you  w ith  a  secret,  which, 
perhaps,  would  keep  vou  in  countenance.  Could 
you  imagine  it  ?  I  love  my  w  ife. 

Sir  Bash.  How  ? 

Love.  1  am  in  love  with  my  wife. 
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Sh'  Bash.  Oh !  no,  no  ;  liey  !  [Looking  highlj/ 
pleased.^  you  make  me  laugh.  You  don't  love 
her,  do  you  ? 

Love.  Passionately,  tenderly;  witli  ail  the  ar- 
dour of  affection. 

Sir  Bash.  Give  me  your  hand.  Ila  !  ha  !  I 
did  not  expect  this.  This  is  some  relief.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
you  have  made  me  happy.  And  have  you  led 
the  life  you  have  done  all  this  time,  on  purpose 
to  conceal  your  regard  from  her  ? 

Love.  For  that  very  purpose.     1  esteem  her ; 
I  lo\  c  iier ;  but  I  would  not  have  her  know  it. 
Sir  hash.  No! 

Love.  Upon  no  consideration ;  nor  would  I 
have  the  world  know  it. 
Sir  Ba^h.  Perfectly  right. 
Love.  To  be  sure,  lell  your  wife  that  vou 
esteem  her  good  qualities,  and  admire  her  per- 
son, slie  cries,  Victoria,  falls  to  plundering,  and 
then  you  must  either  break  her  chain,  or  wear  it 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  a  laughing-stock  for  all 
your  acquaintance. 

Sir  Bash.  That  is  what  I  have  always  been  a- 
fraid  of. 

Love.  Not  without  reason.  The  world  de- 
lights in  ridicule.  Do  you  know,  if  our  secrets 
were  to  transpire,  that  we  should  have  nothine 
hut  wit,  and  raillery,  and  fleers,  and  taunts,  fly- 
ing about  our  ears  ? 

Sir  Bush.  But  I  have  taken  good  care.  T  have 
quarrelled  with  my  lady  ten  times  a-day,  on  pur- 
pose to  cloak  the  aftliir,  and  prevent  all  suspi- 
cion. 

Love.  Admirable  !  I  commend  your  prudence. 
Besides, — my  lady  Constant,  you  know,  has  some 
youthful  vigour  about  her;  a  graceful  person,  and 
an  eye  that  inflames  desire;    and  desire  at  your 

time  of  life,  you  know 

Sir  Bush.   Po  !  it  is  not  for   that;    that  is  no- 
thing.    I  wear  admirably  well,  Mr  Lovemore. 
Love.  Do  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  As  young  as  ever :  but  I  don't  let 
her  know  it. 

Love.  Well !  if  you  are  discreet  in  that  point, 
you  are  a  very  Machiavel! 

Sir  Bush.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  fight  cunning.  [Laughs. 
Love.  Let  nothing  betray  you.     Be  upon  your 
guard  :  that  is  my  own  plan  exactly.     You  want 
no  advice  from  nie. 

Sir  Bash.  Pardon  me :  you  can  assist  me. — 
My  dear  brother  sufferer,  give  me  your  hand. 
We  can,  in  a  sly  way,  be  of  great  use  to  each 
other. 

Love.  As  how  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I'll  tell  you.  There  are  some  things 
which,  you  know,  our  wives  expect  to  he  done. 

Love.  So  there  are. [.dsYt/e.]  What  the  de- 
vil is  he  at  now  .'' 

Sir  Bush.  Now,  if  you  will  assist  me — 
Love.  You  may  depend  upon  my  assistance. 
Sir  Bush.  ''  hus  it  is :     mv   wite,   you   know, 
keeps  a  power  of  company,  and  makes  a  great 
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figure  there.  I  could  shew  her  in  any  company 
in  England :  I  wisli  she  could  say  the  same  of 
me. 

Love.  Why,  truly,  I  wish  she  could. 

Sir  Bash.  But  that's  out  of  the  question. 
Now,  if  you  will  come  into  my  scheme — It  nuist 
be  a  deep  secret — liow  ?  Is  that  Sir  Brilliant's 
voice  ? 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  you  see  what  attraction 
you  havei  Lovemore,  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
vou  here. 

Love,  Nor  did  I  expect  you,  Sir  Brilliant. 

[Aside. 
Sir  Bash.  Confusion  ! — This  unscasonahie  vi- 
sit— [Aside. 
Sir  Bril.  And  your  lady,  is  she  at  home,  Sir 
Ba.hful? 

Sir  Bash.  Her  own  pc  nple  keep  that  account, 
■>ir  :   i  know  nothmg  of  her. 

Sir  Bril.  Nay,  never  tals  s'iiihtiugiy  of  a  'ady, 
who  possesses  so  many  elegant  un  ompiishmenlf. 
She  has  spirit,  sense,  wit,  and  beauty. 

Sir  Bash.  Spirit,  sense,  wit,  and  beauty!  she 
has  ihcm  all  sure  enouirh.— Sir,  I  an^  no  swom 
appraiser,  to  take  an  inventory  of  her  effects. — 
[Aside.^     Hey,  Loxemore  ! 

:  Looks  at  him,  and  laughs. 
Love.  [lo  Sir  Bashful.]  Vastly  well. 
Sir  Bril.   fs  her  ladvship  visible  this  morning  ? 
Sir  Bash.  Whether  she  is  visible,  or  not,  is  no 
business  of  mine ;    but  I   know  she  is  unintelli- 
gible  this    morning,   and    incomprehensible  this 
morning.     She  has  the   vapours ;    but  your  con- 
versation, I  supp(jse,  will  brighten  her  up  for  the 
rest  of  tiie  dav. 

Sir  Bril.  Why,  as  it  happens,  I  have  the 
rarest  piece  of  news  to  coinnuuii;  nte  t'l  her! 
Lovemore,  you  know  sir  Amorous  la  Fool? 

Love.  He  that  was  sluiiff  tin;  ui'ier  day? 
Came  up  with  an  address,  and  got  himself 
knighted  ? 

Sir  Bril,  The  same.  He  declared  he  would 
live  with  his  friends  upon  the  same  familiar  foot- 
ing as  before,  and  his  new  dignities  should  make 
no  alteration. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  seen  the  knight.  What  of 
him  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Poor  devil  !  he  is  in  such  a  scrape  ! 
Sir  Bash.    ^V hat's    the    matter?    Bubbled    at 
play,  I  suppose  ? 

Str  Bril.   '.V'(jrsc,  much  worse. 
Love.  He  has  been  blackballed  at  one  of  the 
clubs? 

Sir  Bash.  Or  run  through  the  body  in  a  duel  ? 
Sir  Bril.  Why,  that's  a  scrape  indeed  :  but  it 
is  not  that. 

Sir  Bash.  What  then  ? 

Sir  Bril.  So  unfortniatc  a  discovery;  he  is 
fallen  in  love — I  cannot  help  laughing  at  him, 
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Lore.  Po  !  fallen  in  love  with  some  coquette, 
who  plays  off  her  airs,  and  makes  a  jest  of 
liim. 

Sir  Bash.  A  young  actress,  may  be,  or  an 
opera  >iiif[er  ? 

Sir  Brit.  \o;  you  will  never  suess.  Sir  Bash- 
ful—like a  silly  (ievil,  he  is  fallen  in  love  wiih  his 
own  V  ife. 

Sir  Bash.  Fallen  in  love  with  his  own  wife  i 

[ii7«rfs  at  him. 

Sir  Bril.   Yes ;   he   has  made  up  all  quarrels ; 

his  jealousy  is  at  an  end;  and  he  is  to  be  upon 

hi^  Vdoil   behaviour  for  the  rest  of   his  life. — 

Could  you  expect  this.  Lovemore  ? 

Lore.  No,  sir;  neither  I,  nor  my  friend,  sir 
Bashful,  expected  this. 

Sir  Bush.  It  is  a  stroke  of  surprise  to  me. 

[Looking  uneasy. 
Sir  Bril  I  heard  it  at  my  lady  Betty  Scan- 
dal's; and  we  had  such  a  laugh  !  the  whole  com- 
panv  were  in  astonishment :  whist  stood  still, 
quadrille  laid  down  the  cards,  and  brag  was  in 
in  suspense.  Poor  sir  Amorous  !  it  is  very  ridi- 
culous ;  is  not  it,  sir  Basht'ul  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Very  ridiculous,  indeed. — [Aside.] 
]\Iy  own  case,  exactly,  and  my  friend  Lovemore's, 
too. 

Sir  Bril.  The  man  is  lost,  undone,  ruined, 
dead,  and  buried. 

Lore.  [Laufihing.']  He  will  never  be  able  to 
shew  his  fare  after  this  discovery. 

Sir  Bril.  Oh,  never,  'tis  all  over  with  him. 
Sir  Bashful,  this  does  not  divert  you;  you  don't 
enjoy  it. 

Sir  Baah.  Who,  Ir — I — I— nothing  can  be 
more  pleasant,  and — I — laugh  as  heartily  as  I 
possibly  can.  [ForctJig  a  laugh. 

Sir  Bril  Lovemore,  you  remember  Sir  Amo- 
rous used  to  strut,  and  talk  big,  and  truly  he  did 
not  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  his  wife,  not  he  ! 
pretended  to  l)e  as  ranch  at  ease  as  sir  Bashful 
about  his  lady,  and  as  much  his  own  master 
as  you  yourself,  or  any  man  of  pleasure  about 
town. 

iMve.  I  remember  him :  But  as  to  sir  Bashful 
and  mvself,  we  know  the  world ;  we  understand 
life.     ' 

Sir  Bash.  So  we  do ;  the  world  will  never 
have  sucli  a  story  of  us.     Will  they,  Lovemore? 

Lovt.  Oh  !  we  are  free;  we  are  out  of  the 
scrape. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Amorous  la  Fool  will  be  a  pro- 
verb. .Adieu,  for  him,  the  side-box  ^^hisper,  the 
so^'t  assignation,  and  all  the  joys  of  freedom  !  lie 
is  retired  wifh  his  Penelope  to  love  one  another 
in  the  country  ;  and  next  winter  they  will  come 
to  town  to  hate  one  another. 

Sir  Bash.    I)i)  you  'hiuk  it  will  end  so? 

Sir  Bril.  No  doubt  oi   it.     That  i*  always  the 

denouement  of  modern  matrimony.     But  1  \\i\\v 

not  lold  you  the  worst  of  his  case.     Our  friend, 

iir  Charles  Wildfire,  you  knov",  was  writing  a  co- 


medy ;  and  what  do  you  think  he  has  done  ?  lie 
has  drawn  the  character  of  sir  Amorous,  and 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  play. 

Sir  Bash.  What !  put  him  into  a  comedy? 
Sir  Brit.   Even   so.     It  is  called, '  The  Amo- 
rous Husband  ;    or,  The  Man  in  Love  with  hi* 
own  wife.'     Oh  !  oh  I  oh  !   oh  ! 

Love.  We  must  send  in  time  for  places. 

[Luu-^hs  with  Sin  Butli.iant. 
Sir  Bash.  Lovemore  carries  it  \^ith  an  air. 

[Aside. 
Sir  Bril.   Yes,  we   must   secure   places.     Sir 
Bashful,  you  shall  be  of  the  party. 

Sir  Bush.  The  pariy  will  be  very  agreeable.    I 
shall  enjoy  the  joke  prodigiously  !  Ha  !  ha  ! 

[Forces  a  laugh. 
L^ote.  Yes,  sir  Bashful,  we  shall  relish  the  hu- 
mour. [  Looks  at  him,  and  laughs. 
Sir  Bril.  The  play  will  have  a  run  :  the  peo- 
ple of  fashion  will  crowd  after  such  a  character. 
— I  must  drive  to  a  million  of  places,  and  put  it 
about;  but  (ir^t,  with  your  leave,  sir  Bashful,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  give  a  hint  of  the  affair 
to  vour  lady.  It  will  appear  so  ridiculous  to 
her. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  thinl;  it  will  ? 
Sir  Brit.  Without  doubt  :  she  has  never  met 
with  any  thing  like  it  :  has  she,  Lovemore? 

Love.  I  fancy  not :  Sir  Bashful,  you  take  care 
of  that. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes :  I  shall  never  be  the  town- 
talk. — Hey,  Lovemore  ! 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  FU  step  and  pay  my  respects 
to  my  lady  Constant.  Poor  sir  .Amorous!  he 
will  have  his  horns  added  to  his  coat  of  arms  in 
a  little  time.     Ha  !  ha  !  [E.iit. 

Sir  Bash.  There,  you  see  how  it  is.  I  shall 
get  lampooned,  be-rhymed,  and  niched  into  a  co- 
medy. 

]j)ve.  Po !  never  be   frightened  at  this.     No- 
body knows  of  your  weakness  but  myself;    and  I 
can't  betray  your  secrc  t  for  my  own  sake. 
Sir  Bash.  Very  true. 

Love.  This  discovery  shews  the  necessity  of 
concealing  our  loves.     We   must  act  with  cau- 
tion.    Give  my   lady  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
you  have  the  least  kindness  for  her. 
Sir  Bash.  Not  for  the  world. 
lA>ve.  Keep  to  that. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  done   her  a  thousand  kind- 
nesses, but  all  by  stri:lth  ;  all  in  a  sly  way. 
Love.  Have  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Oh  !  a  multitude.  I'll  tell  yon.  .Sh« 
has  been  plaguing  me  a  long  time  for  an  addition 
to  her  jewels.  .She  wants  a  diamond  cross,  and 
a  better  pair  of  diamond  buckles.  Madam,  says 
I,  I  will  have  no  such  trumpery ;  but  then  goes 
I,  and  bespeaks  them  of  the  fu'st  jeweller  in 
town — all  tmder  the  rose.  The  buckles  are  fi- 
nished :  worth  live  hundred  !  She  will  have  them 
this  very  day,  without  knowing  from  what  quar- 
ter they  come — I  can't  but  laugh  at  the  contri- 
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Vance — the  man  that  brings  thera  will  run  away 
directly,  without  saying  a  word. 

[Laughs  heartily. 
Love.  Sly,  sly  -You  know  what  you  are 

about. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  let  me  alone [Laughs  uith 

LovEMORE.]  And  then,  to  cover  the  design  still 
more,  when  I  see  her  wear  her  baubles,  I  can 
take  occasion  to  be  as  jealous  as  bedhim. 

Love.  So  you  can  :  ha  !  ha  ! — [Aside.^  I  wish 
he  may  never  be  jealous  of  me  in  good  ear- 
nest. 

Sir  Bash.  Give  me  your  hand.  [Looks  at  him, 
and  taught.]  I  am  safe,  I  thmk  ? 

Love.  [Laughing  with  him.]  Perfectly  safe — 
[Aside.]  if  it  was  not  for  his  own  filly, 

Sir  Bash.  But  I   was   telling  you,  Mr  Love- 
more  : — we  can  be  of  essential  use  to  each  other. 
Love.  As  how,  pray? 

Sir  Bash.  Why,  my  lady  is  often  in  want  of 
money.  It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  supply 
her.  Now,  if  you  v.ill  take  the  money  from  me, 
and  pretend  to  lend  it  to  her,  out  of  friendship, 

you  know 

Love.  Nothinn;  can  be  better — [Aside.]    Here 

is  a  fellow  pimping  for  his  own  horns. 1  shall 

be  glad  to  serve  ycu. 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to  you — here, 

here ;  take  it  now — hers  it  is  in  bank-notes 

one,  two,  three;  there  is  thres  hundred — give  her 
that,  and  tell  her  you  have  more  at  her  service 
to-morrow,  or  nsxt  day,  if  her  occasions  require 
it. 

Love.  My  s;ood  friend,  to  oblige  you.    [Takes 
the  moiiei,'.]  This  h  the  rarest  adventure  ! 
Sir  Bash.  I'll  do  any  thing  for  ^-uu  in  return. 
Love.  I  slall  hava  occasion  for  j'our  friend- 
ship  that  is,  to  forg:\e  me,  if  you  nnd  me  out. 

[Aside. 

Lose  10  time  ;  f  tep  to  her  now 

sir  Brilliant  is  nith  her. 

can  dismiss   him.      I-'ely   upon   ray 

I  will  make  her  ladyship  easy  for 


Sir  Bask 
hold,  hold ; 

Love.  I 
friendship : 

you. 

Sir  Bash.  5t  will  hs  kind  of  you. 

Love.  It  shall  be  her  ov.-n  fault  if  I  don't. 

Sir  Bash.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you well, 

is  not  this  the  rarest  project  ? 

Love.  It  13  the  newest  way of  satisfying  a 

man's  wife  ! 

Sir  Bash.  Ay  !  let  tliis  head  of  iiiine  alone. 

Love.  [Aside.]  Not,  if  I  cr^n  help  it.  Hush  ! — 
I  hear  sir  Brilliant;  he  is  coming  down  stairs. 
I'll  take  this  opportunity,  and  step  to  her  lady- 
ship now. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  so,  do  so. 

Love.  I  am  gone,  [^isic/f.]  WIio  can  blame  mc 
now,  if  I  cuckold  this  fellow  .?  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  Prosper  you,  prosper  you,  Mr  J.ove- 
more.  Make  me  thankful  !  he  is  a  true  friend. 
I  don't  know  what  1  should  do  without  him. 


Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  how  have  you  managed 
this .? 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  no  art,  no  management. 
What's  the  matter .? 

Sir  Brit.  I  don't  know  what  you  have  done, 
but  your  lady  laughs  till  she  is  ready  to  expire  at 
what  I  have  been  telling  her. 

Sir  Bash.  And  she  thinks  sir  Amorous  la  Fool 
an  object  of  ridicule  ? 

•SV;-  Bri/.  She  does  not  give  credit  to  a  single 
syllable  of  the  story.  A  man  thac  loves  his  wife 
would  be  a  Phoenix  indeed  !  Such  a  thing  might 
exist  formerly,  but,  in  this  polished  age,  is  no 
where  to  be  found.  Ihat's  her  opinion  of  the 
matter. 

Sir  Bash.  [Laughs.]  A  whimsical  notion  of 
hers  !  and  so  she  thinks  you  may  go  about  with 
a  lanthorn  to  find  a  man  that  sets  any  value  upon 
his  wife  ? 

Sir  Bril.  You  have  managed  to  convince  her 
of  it.  How  the  devil  do  you  contrive  to  govern 
so  fine  a  woman  ?  I  know  several,  without  her 
pretensiorrs,  who  have  long  ago  thrown  off  all  re- 
straint.    You  keep  up  your  dignity. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  I  know  what  I  am  about. 
Sir  Bril.  You  ! — you  are  quite  in  the  fashion. 
— Apropos ;  I  fancy  I  shall  want  you  to  afford 
me  your  assistance.  You  know  my  lady  Char- 
lotte Modelove  ?  She  has  a  taste  for  the  theatre  : 
at  Bell-Grove  Place  she  has  an  elegant  stage, 
where  her  select  friends  amuse  themselves  now 
and  then  with  a  representation  of  certain  comic 
pieces.  V'e  shall  there  act  the  new  comedy  ; 
but  we  appreiienc'  some  difficulty  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  characters.     Now,  you  shall 

act  sir  Amorous,  and 

Srr  Bash.  I  act,  sir  ! — I  know  nothing  of  the 
character. 

.S'(V  Biil,  Po  !  say  nothing  of  that.  In  time 
ycu  may  reach  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  it,  and 
plrjy  it  as  well  as  anothe.'. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside]  Confusion  !  he  docs  not 
suspect,  I  hope — divert  yourselves,  sir,  as  you 
may  ;  but  not  at  my  expencc  I  promise  you. 

Sir  BrU.  Never  be  so  abrupt.  Whu  knows 
but  lady  Constant  may  be  the  happy  wife,  the 
Cara  Sposa  of  the  piece  !  and  then,  you  in  love 
with  her,  and  she  laughing  at  you  for  it,  will  give 
a  zest  to  the  humour,  which  every  body  will  re- 
lish in  the  most  exquisite  degree. 

Sir  Bash.  Po  !  this  is  too  much.  You  are 
very  pleasant,  but  you  won't  easily  get  me  to  play 
the  fool. 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  consider  of  it.  I  shall  bo  de- 
lighted to  see  my  iVieiul  sir  Bashful  tied  to  his 
\vife's  apronstring,  and,  with  a  languishing  look, 
melting  away  in  aihuiralion  of  her  charms.  Oh, 
ho,  ho,  ho  !— adieu ;  a  riionneur ;  good  morn- 
ing, sir  Bashful.  [E.rit. 
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Sir  Bash.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  all 
tliis.  [Jilt  tlicrc  IS  no  ciantcr.  As  lonp  as  no 
bociv  knows  it,  I  may  venture  to  love  niv  witV. 
'J'hcre  will  be  no  harm,  while  the  secret  is  kept 
close  as  niglit,  concealed,  in  tenfold  darkness, 
Irom  the  w  its  and  scotlers  of  the  age. 

Enter  Lovemore. 

Well,  well ; — how  ?  wliat  have  you  done  ? 

Love-  As  I  could  w  isli :  she  is  infinitely  obli- 
ged to  me,  and  will  never  forijct  the  civility. 

Sir  Bush.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you.  I  am 
not  suspected  ? 

I  ovt.  She  has  not  a  distant  idea  of  you  in  thi^ 
business.  .She  was  rntlier  deiirate  at  iirst,  and 
heshated,  and  thounht  ir  an  indecorum  to  accept 
of  money  even  from  a  friend.  But  that  objec- 
tion soon  vanished  I  told  her.  it  is  but  too 
visil)  e  that  siie  is  nnfortnnately  yoked  with  a 
hi!-5h'i)d,  whose  humour  will  uexer  he  softened 
down  t')  the  least.conipliance  with  her  inclinations 

Sir  Bash.  That  was  well  said,  and  had  a  good 
efifec.  :  hope. 

Lovt.  1  hope  so,  too. 

Sir  Bash,  (t  helf.s  to  carry  on  the  plot,  you 
know. 

Love.  Admirahly ;  it  puts  thiuiis  in  the  train  [ 
wisM. 

Str  Bash.  And  so,  to  cover  the  design,  you  gave 
me  L.'ie  worst  of  characters  ? 

Lore.  1  painted  yon  ni  terrible  colours. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  so  always,  and  she  will  never 
suspect  me  of  being  privy  to  any  civility  you  may 
shew  her. 

Love.  I  would  not  have  you  know  any  thing  of 
my  civility  to  her  for  the  world.  [Aside^  I  liave 
si'.t cf (ded  thus  tar.  I  talked  a  few  nmsty  sent- 
ences, such  a>  the  person  v\ho  receives  a  civility 
coni'ers  the  obligation,  with  more  jargon  to  that 
purpose;  and  so,  with  some  reluctance  she  com- 
plied at  last,  and  things  are  now  upon  the  foot- 
ing 1  wouM  have  them. — Death  and  fury  !  there 
comes  my  wile. 

Sir  Bush.  Ay,  and  here  comes  my  wife. 

Love.  What  the  devil  brings  lier  hither  ? 

Sir  Bush.  [Asi'ie.^  Now,  now;  now  let  me  see 

how  he  will  carry  it  before  Mrs  l^ovcinore. 

Walk  in,  madanj  !  walk  in,  Mrs  L<ivemore. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovemoue,  and  Lady  Constakt, 
at  opposite  doors. 

Ladi/  Con.  Mrs  Lovemore,  to  see  you  abroad 
is  a  no\elty  indeed. 

JMrs  Love.  As  great,  perhaps,  as  that  of  find- 
ing your  ladyship  at  home.  Mr  Lovemore,  I 
did  not  exjjcct  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you. 

Love.  Then  we  are  both  agreeably  surprised. 

Sir  Bash.  Now,  mind  how  he  beha\  cs.  [Aside. 

Airs  l.ovc.  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  your 
city  bankei-. 

Love.  And  you  find  liiat  you  arc  mistaken.     1 


have  deferred  it  till  the  evening — \Aside.^  'Sdeath ! 
to  he  teased  in  this  manner. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  No,  no;  he  won't  drop  the 
mask.  [Looks  at  Lady  Constant.]  She  has 
touched  the  cash  ;  I  can  see  the  bank-notes 
'parkling  in  her  eyes. 

JMrs  Love.  If  you  don't  go  into  the  city  till 
the  evening,  may  I  hope  for  your  company  at 
dinner,  Mr  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  The  question  is  entertaining  ;  but,  as  it 
was  .settled  this  morning,  I  think  it  has  lost  the 
graces  of  novelty. 

Sir  Bash.  lie  won't  let  her  have  the  least  sus- 
picion of  his  regard.  [Aside. 

Lud'i  Con.  I  dare  say  Mr  Lovemore  will  dine 
at  home,  if  it  conduces  to  your  happiness,  madam; 
and  sir  B;ishful,  I  take  it,  will  dine  at  home,  for 
the  contrary  reason. 

Sir  Bush.  Madam,  1  will  dine  at  home,  or  I 
will  dine  abroad,  for  what  reason  I  please ;  and 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  give  no  reason  for  either. — 
LovciiKjre  !  [Looks  at  him,  and  smiles. 

Love  [Aside  fp Sir  Bashful.]  Bravo  ! — What 
a  blockhead  it  is  ! 

Airs  Love.  As  you  have  your  chariot  at  the 
door,  Mr  L"vemore,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
will  •iCnd  av\ay  niv  chair,  and  you  may  do  me 
the  honour  of  a  place  in  your  carriage. 

Love.   The  honour  will   be  very  great  to  me ; 

but so  many  places  t<^  call  at.- If  I  had 

known  this  sooner You  had  better  keep  your 

chair. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  Cunning  !  cunning!  he 
would  not  be  jeen  in  his  chariot  with  her  for 
the  world.     He  has  more  discretion  than  I  have. 

iMdi/  Con.  Mrs  Lovemore,  since  you  have,  at 
last,  \entured  to  come  abroad,  I  hope  you  will 
think  it  a  change  for  the  better.  You  are  too 
domestic.  I  sliall  expect  now  to  see  you  often  : 
and  apropos,  I  am  to  have  a  route  to  morrow 
evening ;  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  your 
company 

Sir  Bash.  A  route  to-morrow  evening  !  yoii 
have  a  route  every  evening,  I  think.  Learn 
of  Mrs  Lovemore ;  imitate  her  example,  and 
don't  let  me  have  your  hurricane  months  all  the 
vear  round  in  my  house. — Hip  !  [Aside.]  Love- 
more, hf)w  do  you  like  me .'' 

Love.  [Aside  to  Sir  Bashftje.]  You  improve 
upon  it  cxcry  time.  But  1  am  loitering  here,  as 
ifl  bad  nothing  to  do. —  My  lady  Constant,  I  hnvc 
the  honour  to  wibli  your  latlysiiip  a  good  morn- 
ing.    Sir  Bashful,  yours — madam. 

[Bous  (irave/i/  to  .Mrs  Lovemore,  hums  a 
tune,  and  exit. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  He  knows  how  to  play  the 
name.  I'll  try  what  I  can  do.  Mrs  J-o\emore, 
!  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 
Madam — 

[Bous  pravcli/  to  Lahv  Constant,  hums  a 
tune,  and  e.vtt. 

Mrs  Love.  Two  such  husbands  ! 

Ludij  Con.  As  to  my  swain,  I  grant  you  :    Mr 
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Lovemore  is,  at  least,  well-hred;  he  has  an  un- 
derstiinding,  and  may,  in  tiiiie,  reflect.  Sir  Basli- 
fiil  never  qualifies  hiniseil"  witli  the  smallest  tinc- 
ture of  civility. 

Mrs  Love.  If  civility  can  qualify  the  drau<Thr, 
I  must  allow   iNIr   Lovemore  to  have  a  skilful 

hand.     But  there  is  no  end  to  his  projects. 

Every  day  opens  a  new  scene.  Another  of  hi; 
intrit^ues  is  come  to  li2;ht.  I  came  to  consult 
with  your  ladyship.  I  «cnow  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  widow  Bellmour. 

Ladi/  Con.  The  widow  Bellmour !  I  know  her 
perfectly  well. 

Mrs  Love.  Not  so  well,  perhaps,  as  you  may 
imagine.  She  has  thrown  out  the  lure  for  my 
wild  gallant,  and  in  order  to  deceive  me 

Ladi/  Con.  My  dear,  you  must  be  mistaken. — 
Who  tells  you  this  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Oh,  I  can  trust  to  my  intelligence. 
Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  by  way  of  blind  to  me,  has 
been  this  morning  drawing  so  amiable  a  picture 
of  the  lady 


Ladi/  Con.  Sir  Brilliant's  authority  is  not  al- 
ways the  best ;  but,  in  this  point,  you  may  trust 
him. 

Mrs  Love.  But  when  you  have  heard  all  the 
ci  rcumsta  nces 

Ladi/  Con.  Depend  upon  it,  you  are  wrong. — 
I  know  the  widow  Bellmour.  Her  turn  of  cha- 
racter, and  way  of  thinking 

Mrs  Love.  Excuse  me,  madam.  You  decide 
without  hearing  me. 

Lad^  Con.  All  scandal,  take  my  word  for  it. 
iiowever,  let  me  hear  your  story.  We'll  adjourn 
^o  my  dressing-room,  if  you  will;  and  I  promise 
to  confute  all  you  can  say.  I  would  have  you 
know  the  widow  Bellmour :  you  will  be  in  love 
with  her.  My  dear  madam,  have  not  you  a  t,in£;e 
of  jealousy  ?  Beware  of  that  malady.  If  you  see 
things  through  that  medium,  I  shall  give  you  up. 

That  jaundice  of  the  mind,  whose  colours  strike 
On  friend  and  foe,  and  paint  them  all  alike. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   ni. 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  at  fftc  Widow  Bei  l- 
mour's:  several  chairs,  a  toilette,  a  book-tase, 
and  a  harpsichord,  disposed  up  and  down. 

MiGNioxET.     Putting  things  in  order. 

Mig.  I  don't  well  know  what  to  make  of  this 
same  lord  Etheridge.  lie  is  coming  here  again 
to-day,  I  suppose:  all  this  neatness,  and  all  this 
care,  must  be  for  him.  Well,  it  does  not  signify : 
— l^Ari-anging  the  chairs.^ — there  is  a  pleasure  in 
obeying  Madam  Bellmour.  She  is  a  sweet  lady, 
that's  the  truth  of  it.  Twere  a  pity  if  any  of 
these  men,  with  their  deceitful  arts,  should  draw 
her  into  a  snare.  But  she  knows  them  all.  They 
must  rise  early  who  can  outwit  her. — [Settling 
the  toilette.^ 

Enter  Mrs  Bellmour,  reading. 

'  Oh  !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
'  Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day  ! 
'  She,  who  can  own  a  sister's  charms,  and  hear 
'  Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear  ; 

*  That  never  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 

'  And,  if  h!ie  rules  him,  never  shews  she  rules.' 
Sensible,  elegant  Pope  ! 

'  Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 

*  Yet  has  her  liumour  most,  when  she  obeys.' 

[Seems  to  read  on. 

Mig.  Lord  love  my  mistress  !  Always  so 
charming,  so  gay,  and  so  happy  ! 

Mrs  Bell.  These  exquisite  characters  of  wo 
men  !  i'hcy  are  a  sort  of  painter's  gallery,  where 
one  sees  the  portraits  of  al!  one's  ar(|uaiiitance, 
and  .sometimes  vve  see  our  own  features,  too. — 
Mignionet,  put  this  book  in  its  place. 


Mig.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  there's  your  toilette 
looks  as  elegant  as  hands  can  make  it. 

Mrs  Bell.  Does  it?  I  think  it  does.  You  have 
some  taste.  Apropos,  where  is  my  new  song? 
Oh  !  here  it  is  !  I  must  make  myself  mistress  of 
it. — [Plays  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  sings  a  lit- 
tle.]— I  believe  I  have  conquered  it. — [Rises,  and 
goes  to  her  toilette.] — This  hair  is  always  tor- 
menting me,  always  in  disorder  :  this  lock  must 
be  for  ever  gadding  out  of  its  place.  I  must,  and 
will,  subdue  it.  Do  you  know,  jNIigiiionet,  that 
this  is  a  pretty  song?  It  was  writ  by  ray  lord 
Etheridge.  My  lord  has  a  turn — [Si'wgx  a  lit  tic] 
— I  must  be  perfect  before  he  comes. — [Hunts 
the  tune.] — Do  you  know  that  I  think  my  lord  is 
one  of  those  men  who  may  be  endured  ? 

Mig.  Yes,  madam ;  1  know  you  think  so. 

Mrs  Bell.  Do  you  ? 

Mig.  And  if  I  have  any  skill,  madam,  you  are 
not  without  a  little  partiality  for  his  lordship. 

Mrs  Bell.  Really?  Then" you  think  I  like  him, 
perhaps  ?  Do  you  think  I  like  him  ?  I  don't  well 
know  how  that  is.  Like  him  ?  No,  not  absolute- 
ly :  it  is  not  decided  :  and  yet  I  don't  know,  if  I 
had  a  mind  to  humour  myself,  and  to  give  way  a 
little  to  inclination,  there  is  something  lu  re  in 
my  heart  that  would  be  busy,  I  believe.  The 
man  has  a  softness  of  maimer,  a  turn  of  wir, 
and  does  not  want  sentiment.  Can  I  call  it  sen- 
timent? Yes;  I  think  I  may.  lie  has  sentiment; 
and  then  he  knows  the  manners,  the  usage  ot"  ihe 
world,  and  he  points  out  the  ridicule  of  ihiugs 
with  so  much  humour  ! — 

^lig.  You'll  be  cauiiht,  madam,  I  see  that.  - 
To  be  sure,  my  lord  has  a  quality  air,  and  can 
make   himself  agreeable.    But  what  of  tliat? 
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You  know  but  very  little  of  him.  Is  a  man's 
character  known  in  three  or  four  weeks  time? 
[Mi;s  Belimoik  /iuws  a  tune.] — Do,  my  dear 
iiiadam,  mind  \Aluitl  say:  I  am  at  times  very 
considerate.  I  make  my  remarks,  and  I  see  very 
plainly — Lord,  madam,  what  am  I  (loiii£;?  lam 
talkinj^  to  you  for  your  own  pood,  and  you  are  all 
in  the  air,  and  no  more  mind  me — no,  no  more 
than  if  I  was  notliino;  at  all. 

2Iis  Br//.  [Continues  iiu/nmirii; a  tune.] — You 
talk  wonderfully  well  upon  the  subject ;  but,  as  I 
know  how  the  cards  lie,  and  can  play  tlie  best  of 
the  ^amc ;  and  as  I  have  a  song  to  anmse  me, 
one  is  inclined  to  give  musical  nonsense  the  pre- 
ference. 

Mig.  I  assure  you,  macian?,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  servants,  that  b;ir<!:ain  for  dieir  mistress's  in- 
clinations :  but  you  are  going  to  take  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  What  does  my  lord  Etheridge  m^an, 
with  his  chair  always  brought  into  the  ha'l,  and 
the  curtains  close  about  his  ears.''  Why  does  not 
lie  come  like  himself,  and  not  care  who  sees  him? 
There's  some  mystery  at  the  bottom,  I'll  be  sworn 
there  is;  and  so  you'll  find  at  last.  Dear  heart, 
madam,  if  you  are  determined  not  to  listen,  what 
signifies  my  living  with  you?  At  this  rate,  I  am 
of  no  service  to  you. 

il/r.v  Be//.  There ;  I  have  conquered  ray  song. 
■ — [Ru7is  to  her  g/assP\ — How  do  I  look  to-day? 
The  eyes  do  well  enough,  I  think.  And  so,  Mig- 
nionet,  you  imagine  I  shall  play  the  fool,  and 
marry  my  lord  Etheridge  ? 

Mig.  You  have  it  through  the  very  heart  of 
you  :  I  see  that. 

il/rs  Be//.  Do  you  ?  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  it.  Poor  sir  Brilliant  Fashion  !  If  I  prefer  his 
rival,  what  will  become  of  him  ?  I  won't  think 
about  it. 

Enter  Pompev. 

M7's  Bell.  What's  the  matter,  Pompcy  ? 

Pom.  A  lady  in  a  chair  desires  to  know  if  your 
ladyship  is  at  home. 

j\Irs  Bell.  Has  the  lady  no  name  ? 

Pom.  Yes;  I  fancy  she  has,  madam;  but  she 
did  not  tell  it. 

Mrs  Be//.  How  awkward  !  Well,  shew  the  la- 
dy up  stairs. 

-Mig.  Had  not  you  better  receive  her  in  the 
drawing-room,  madam?  I  have  not  half  done  my 
business  here? 

Mrs  Be//.  Oh  !  You  ha\e  done  very  well. — 
There  will  be  less  formalitv  here.  I  dare  say  it 
is  some  intimate  acf|uaintance,  though  that  fool- 
i.sh  boy  does  not  recollect  her  name.  Here  she 
comes.     I  don't  kn(jw  her. 


Enter  Mns  Lovtmore. 

^frs  I^re.  [Disconcerted.] — I  beg  pardon  for 
this  intrusion. 

Mrs  Be//,  i'ray  walk  in,  madam.     Mignionct, 


reach  a  chair.— [Mrs  Lovemore  crosses  the 
stage,  and  thei/  sa/ute  each  other  uith  an  air  of 
distant  civi/itt/.] 

Mrs  Lore.  I  am  afraid  this  visit  from  one  who 

has  not  the  honour  of  knowing  you 

Mrs  Be//.  Oh,  make  no  apology,  madam. — 
Mignionet,  you  may  withdraw. 

[Exit  M rex  io.NET. 
J^Irs  Love.    It  may  appear  extraordinary,  that 
a  stranger  thus  intrudes  upon  you  ;  but  a  pai  ticu- 
lar  circumstance  determmed  me  to  take  this  li- 
berty.    I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  freedom  ? 

I.Irs  Bell.  You  do  me  honour,  madam  :  pray, 
no  excuses.  A  particular  circumstance,  you 
sayj^ 

LTrs  Ij)ve.  I  shall  appear,  perhaps,  very  ridi- 
culous, and,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  the 
most  absurd  thing  !  but  a  lady  of  your  acquaint- 
ance  You  know  my  lady  Constant,  madam  ? 

i'.Vs  Be//.  Extremely  well. 
Mrs  Love.  She  has  given  you  such  an  amiable 
character  for  benevolence,  and  a  certain  elegant 
way  of  thinking,  entirely  your  own,  that  I  fiatter 
myself,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  you  will  be  gene- 
rous enough  to  atTord  me  your  assistance. 

Mrs  Bell.  Lady  Constant  is  very  obliging. — 
Make  a  trial  of  me,  madam,  and  if  I  can  be  of 

any  use 

Mrs  Love.  I  fear  I  shall  ask  you  a  strange 
question  : — are  you  acquainted  wit!)  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Lovemore  ? 

Mrs  Bell.  Lovemore  ?  Xo  such  name  on  ray 
list.  Lovemore  ?  No  :  I  recollect  no  such  per- 
son. The  circle  of  my  acquaintance  is  small :  I 
am  almost  a  stranger  in  town. 

Mrs  Love.  That  makes  an  end,  madam.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  have  given  you  an  unneces- 
sary trouble.  [Going. 
Airs  Bell.  [Aside.}— Mighty  odd  this !  Her 
manner  is  interesting.  You  have  given  me  no 
trouble;  but  my  curiosity  is  excited. — [Takes  her 
hi/  the  hand.] — I  beg  you  will  keep  your  chair. — 
Pray  be  seated.  What  can  this  mean  } — [Aside.] 
— Will  you  be  so  <;;ood  as  to  inform  me  who  the 
gentleman  is  ? 

Mrs  Love.  The  story  will  be  uninteresting  to 
you,  and,  to  me,  it  is  painful.  My  grievances — 
[Puts  her  handl<erc/iitf  to  her  fyfs.] 

JMrs  Bell.  [Aside.] — Her  grief  aficcts  me. — 
[  Loo/:s  at  her  till  she  has  recovered  herself.] — t 

would  not  importune  too  much 

Mrs  Love.  You  Inwc  such  an  air  of  frankness 
and  generosity,  that  I  will  open  myself  without 
reserve.  I  have  the  tenderest  regard  for  .Air 
Lovemore :  I  have  been  married  to  him  these 
two  vears.  I  admired  his  understanding,  his  sen- 
sibility, and  his  spirit.  My  heart  was  his;  I 
lo\ed  him  with  tHd)Oundcd  passion.  I  thought 
the  flame  was  uuitual,  and  you  may  believe  I  was 
hnppy.  But,  of  late,  there  is  such  a  revolution  iu 
his  temper!  I  know  not  what  to  make  vf  it.  | 
am  doomed  to  be  unhappy. 
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Mrs  Bell.  Perhaps  not :  you  may  still  have 
much  in  your  power. 

Mrs  Love.  Mv  power  is  at  an  end.  Instead 
of  the  looks  of  affection,  and  ihe  expressions  of 
tenderness,  with  which  he  used  to  meet  me,  it  is 
nothins:  now  but  cold,  averted,  superficial  civili- 
ty; while  abroad,  he  runs  on  in  a  wild  career  of 
pleasure,  and,  to  my  deep  afHiction,  has  attached 
himself  entirely  to  another  object. 

Mrs  Bell.  And  if  I  had  known  IVIr  Lovemore, 
do  you  imas^ine  that  my  advice  or  persuasion 
would  avail  you  any  thing  ? 

Mrs  Love.  I  had  such  a  fancy.  [Aside.]  What 
can  I  think  of  her  ! 

Mrs  Bell.  You  are  much  mistaken.  In  these 
cases,  friends  may  interpose ;  but  what  can  they 
do?  They  recommend  a  wife  to  the  good  will, 
the  honour,  and  generosity  of  her  husband.  But 
when  a  woman,  who  should  be  esteemed  and  lo- 
ved, is  recommended  as  an  object  of  compassion, 
she  is  humbled  indeed  :  it  is  all  over  with  her. 
A  wife  should  recommend  herself  by  the  graces 
of  her  person,  and  the  variety  of  her  talents. 
M^n  will  prove  false ;  and,  if  there  is  nothing  in 
your  complaint,  but  mere  gallantry  on  his  side,  I 
protest,  1  do  not  see  that  your  case  is  so  very  bad. 

Mrs  Love.  Can  it  be  worse,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs  Bell.  A  great  deal.  If  his  affections,  in- 
stead of  being  alienated,  had  been  extinguished, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ? — A  downright, 
sullen,  habitual  insensibility.  From  that  lethargy 
of  affection,  a  man  is  not  easily  recalled.  In  all 
Love's  bill  of  mortality,  there  is  not  a  more  fatal 
disorder.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  Mr  Love- 
more  :  by  your  account,  he  still  has  sentiment ; 
and,  where  there  is  sentiment,  there  is  room  to 
hope  for  an  alteration.  But  where  tlie  heart  has 
lost  its  feeling,  you  have  ttie  pain  of  finding  your- 
self neglected  ;  and  for  what  ?  The  man  has 
grown  stupid,  and,  to  the  warm  beams  of  wit  and 
beauty,  as  impenetrable  as  an  ice-house. 

Airs  Ijove.  That  is  not  my  complaint.  I  have 
to  do  with  one,  who  is  too  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  every  beautiful  object  that  comes  in 
his  way. 

Mrs  Bell.  Why,  so  much  the  better.  A  new 
idea  strikes  his  fancy.  He  is  inconstant ;  but,  af- 
ter wavering  and  fluttering,  he  may  settle  at  last. 

Mrs  Love.  How  hght  she  makes  of  it!  she 
apologizes  for  him  !  \^Aside. 

Mrs  Bell.  And,  perhaps,  the  fault  is  on  the 
woman's  side — 

Mrs  Love.  The  virtue  of  my  conduct,  ma- 
dam  

Mrs  Bell.  Oh!  I  would  have  laid  my  life  you 
would  be  at  that  work.  But  virtue  is  not  the 
question  at  present.  I  suppose  virtue;  that  is 
always  vmderstood.  The  fault  I  mean,  is  the 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  art  of  pleasing.  It 
is  there  that  most  women  fail.  In  these  times, 
virtue, may  be  its  own  reward.  Virtue  alone  can- 
not please  the  tastt  of  the  age.    It  is  la  belle  na- 


ture, virtue  embellished  by  the  advantages  of  art, 
that  men  expect  now-a-davs.  Ihat  is  the  whole 
affair  :  I  would  not  make  myself  uneasy,  ma'am, 

Mrs  Love.  Not  uneasy,  when  his  indifference 
does  not  diminish  my  regard  for  him  !  Not  un- 
easy, when  the  man  I  dote  upon,  no  longer  lixes 
his  happiness  at  home  ! 

Mrs  Bell.  Give  me  leave  to  speak  my  mind 
freely,  I  have  observed,  when  the  fiend  jea- 
lousy is  roused,  that  women  lay  out  a  wonderful 
deal  of  anxiety  and  vexation  to  no  account ; 
when,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they 
should  be  angry  with  themselves  instead  of  their 
husbands. 

Mrs  Love.  Angry  with  myself,  madam  !  Ca- 
lumny can  lay  nothing  to  my  charge. 

Mrs  Bell.  There  again,  now  !  that  is  the  folly 
of  us  all. 

Mrs  Love.  And  after  being  married  so  long, 
and  behaving  all  the  time  with  such  an  equality ! 

Mrs  Bell.  Ay,  that  equality  is  the  rock  so  mti- 
ny  split  upon.  The  men  will  change.  Excuse 
my  freedom.  They  are  so  immersed  in  luxury, 
that  they  must  have  eternal  variety  in  their  hap- 
piness. 

Mrs  Love.  She  justifies  him  !  [Aside. 

Mrs  Bell.  Your  case  may  not  be  desperate  : 
I  would  venture  to  lay  a  pot  of  coffee,  that  the 
person,  who  now  rivals  you  in  your  husband's  af- 
fections, does  it  without  your  good  qualities,  and 
even  without  your  beauty,  by  the  mere  force  of 
agreeable  talents,  and  iome  skill  in  t!ie  art  of 
pleasing. 

Mrs  Love.  I  am  afraid  that  compliment 

Mrs  Bell.  If  I  judge  right,  you  are  entitled  to 
it.  Let  me  ask  you  :  Do  you  know  this  formi- 
dable ri'i  al  ? 

Mrs  Love,  There,  I  own,  I  am  i>uzzled. 

Mrs  Bell.  WtMxi  sort  of  woman  is  s>ie  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Formidable  indeed  !  She  has  heen 
described  to  me  as  one  of  charming  and  rare  ac- 
complishments. 

Mrs  Bell.  Never  throw  up  the  cards  tor  all 
that.  Take  my  advice,  ma'am.  You  seem  to 
have  qualities  that  may  dispute  your  husband's 
heart  with  anv  body ;  but  the  exertion  of  those 
amiable  qualities,  I  fear,  may  be  supprf"-sod.  Ex- 
cuse ray  frankness.  You  shotd'i  cov.ntcract  your 
rival  by  tlie  veiv  arts  which  she  emplo}:-  against 
you.  I  know  a  lady  now  in  you'  very  situation  : 
and  w  hat  does  she  do .?  She  consumes  herself 
with  unceasing  jealousy;  whereas,  if  she  would 
exert  but  half  tie  pains  she  uses  in  teaslns:  her- 
self, to  vie  with  the  pers'jn  who  has  won  lu  r  hus- 
band from  her;  to  vie  with  her,  I  say,  in  the  art 
of  pleasing — for  there  it  is  a  woman's  pride  should 
be  piqued — \Vou!d  she  do  that,  take  my  word 
for  it,  victory  would  declare  in  her  fa^  our.  You 
are  not  without  attractions ;  give  them  their 
energy,  and  you  conquer. 

Mrs  Love.   Do  yon  think  so,  ma'am.'' 

Mrs  Bell.  'J'hink  so  !    I  am  sure  of  it.     You 
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must  exert  yourself.  It  Is  the  witVs  business  to 
bi-.t  the  liook  tor  her  hushand  with  variety.  \'ir- 
tuc  alone,  by  her  own  native  charms,  would  do, 
if  the  men  were  perfic t.  But  it  is  otherwise  : 
and,  since  vice  can  assume  allurements,  \vhy  should 
not  truth  and  innocence  have  additional  orna- 
ments also  ? 

Mrs  Love.  I  find  sir  Brilliant  told  me  truth. 

[A  aide. 

Mrs  Bel/.  Give  me  leave,  n)a'am  :  I  have  been 
married,  and  am  a  little  in  the  secret.  To  win  a 
heart  is  ea.-y  ;  to  keep  it  is  the  difficulty.  After 
the  fatal  words  '  for  better,  for  worse,'  women 
relax  into  indolence,  and,  while  they  are  guilty  of 
no  infidelity,  they  thmk  every  thing  safe.  But 
they  are  mistaken  :  a  great  deal  is  wanting  ;  an 
address,  a  vivacity,  a  desire  to  please ;  the  agree- 
able contrast ;  the  sense  that  pleases,  the  folly 
that  charms — A  favourite  poet,  Prior,  has  ex- 
pressed it  with  delicacy. 

'  Above  the  fixed  and  settled  rules 
'  Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  schools, 

*  The  better  part  should  set  before  'em 

*  A  grace,  a  manner,  a  decorum.' 

Mrs  Lore.  But  when  the  natural  temper 

Mrs  Bell.  Oh  !  the  natural  temper  must  be 
forced.  Home  must  be  made  a  place  of  plea- 
sure to  the  husband.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
That  equality,  whicii  you  talk  of,  is  a  sameness 
that  palls  ancl  wearies.  A  wife  should  throw  in- 
finite variety  into  her  manner.  She  should,  as  it 
were,  multiply  hci^elf,  and  be,  as  it  were,  sundry 
dilferent  women,  on  ditferent  occasions.  The  ten- 
der, the  atfectionate,  the  witty,  the  silent,  all  in 
their  turns,  all  shifting  the  scene,  and  she  suc- 
ceeding to  herself  as  quick  as  lightning.  And  this 
I  take  to  be  the  whole  mystery ;  the  way  to  keep 
a  man.  But  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  go  on  too 
fast:  you  will  think  me  the  giddiest  creature. 

]\[rs  Lore.  Quite  the  reverse,  ma'am;  you  are 
very  obhging ! 

JMrs  Bell.  I  have  tired  myself  and  you,  too. — 
But  pray,  may  I  now  inquire,  who  was  so  kind 
as  to  intimate  tiiat  I  am  acquainted  with  Air 
Lovcmorc  ? 

Mrs  Love.  It  was  a  mere  mistake.  I  have  gi- 
ven you  a  great  deal  «r  trouble.  You  will  excuse 
my  frankness  :  I  had  hoard  that  his  visits  were 
frequent  here. 

Airs  Bell.  His  visits  frequent  here  !  My  lady 
Constant  could  not  tell  you  so? 

Mrs  Love.  She  told  me  quite  the  contrary. 
She  knows  your  amiable  qualities,  and  docs  you 
justice. 

^Irs  Bell.  The  accident  is  lucky  !  it  has  pro- 
cured me  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance.  And 
I  suppose  you  imagined  that  I  had  robbed  you  of 
Mr  J.ovemore's  lieart  ? — Sctmdal  will  be  buzzing 
about.     I  can  laugh  at  every  thing  of  that  sort. 

1 


\A  rap  at  the  door^  Oh!  Heavens!  some  trouble- 
some visit,  [Rings  a  hell. 

Enter  Mignionet. 

Mrs  Bell.  I  am  not  at  home.  Go,  and  give 
an  answer. 

Mig.  It  is  lord  Etheridge,  ma'am :  he  is  co- 
ming up  stairs.  The  servants  did  not  know  you 
had  changed  your  mind. 

ili;-.s  B<  II.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  cross  ?  Tell 
his  lordship  I  have  company ;  I  am  busy ;  I  am 
not  well  ;  any  thini; ;  don't  let  him  come  in. 
Make  haste,  dispatch  :  I  won't  see  him. 

Mrs  Love.  I  beg  I  may  not  hinder  you  :  I  shall 
take  my  leave. 

Mrs  Bell.  By  no  means.  Our  conversation 
grows  interesting.  I  positively  will  not  see  my 
lord. 

]\[rs  Love.  I  can't  agree  to  that.  You  must 
see  his  lordship.     I  can  step  into  another  room. 

Mrs  Bell.  Will  you  he  so  good  ?  You  will  find 
something  to  amuse  you  in  that  cabinet.  [Points 
to  a  door  i?i  the  back  sceiie.]  Wc  must  talk  far- 
ther.    My  lord  shan't  stay  long. 

Mrs  Love.  iSay,  but  if  you  stand  upon  cere- 
mony— 

Mrs  Bill.  Very  well :  I'll  contrive  it.  This  is 
a  lover  of  mine.  A  lover  and  a  husband  are  the 
same  thing.  Perhaps  it  will  di\ert  you  to  hear 
how  I  manage  him.  I  hear  him  on  tlie  stairs. 
I\Iake  haste  :  JNIignionet,  shew  the  way. 

[Mrs  Love,  and  Mio.  go  out  at  the  back 
scene. 

2Irs  Bell.  Let  me  see  liow  I  look  to  receive 
him.  [Rmis  to  Iter  glass. 

Enter  Lovemore,  nith  a  star  and  garter,  as 
Lord  Ethfridge. 

Love.  A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she 

rears. 
Repairs  her  smiles 

Mrs  Bell.  Repairs  her  smiles,  my  lord  !  You 
are  satirical  this  morning.  Pray,  my  lord,  are  my 
features  out  of  repair,  like  an  old  house  in  the 
country,  that  wants  a  tenant.'' 

Zotf.  Nay,  now,  voii  wrest  my'words  from  their 
visible  intention.  Vou  can't  suppose  that  I  im- 
pute to  such  perfect  beauty  tiie  least  want  of  re- 
pair, whatever  mav  be  the  case,  ma'am,  with  re- 
gard to  the  want  of  a  tenant.^ 

Mis  Bell.  Oh  !  then  your  opinion  is,  that  I 
want  a  tenant.''  And  perhaps  you  think  I  am  go- 
ing to  put  up  a  bill  to  signify  to  all  passers-by, 
thit  here  is  a  mansion  to  be  let,  inquire  of  the 
widow  Belimour.?  I  like  your  notion;  I  dun't 
think  it  would  be  a  bad  scheme.    Shall  I  try  '\t} 

Lore.  A  palace  needs  no  such  invitiition.  Its 
natural  beauty  attracts  admiring  eyes.  But  who 
can  bid  up  to" the  price?  Ihe  person  who  is  able 
to  do  it 
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A[rs  Bell.  Will  be  happy ;  I  know  that  is  what 
you  are  goinir  to  sav.  liut  lie  must  do  homat^e 
for  it :  and  then  1  will  let  it  to  none  but  a  siugle 
gentleman.  Do  you  know  any  body  wht.'in  these 
conditions  will  suit? 

Love.    Th()-;e    conditions,    ma'am [Aside^^ 

What  the  devil  does  she  mean  r  I  am  not  de- 
tected, I  hope? — To  be  sure,  ma'am,  thctse  condi- 
tions— And — none  but  single  gentlemen  will  pre- 
sume to 

Mrs  Bell.  And  then  it  must  be  a  lease  for  life. 
But  that  will  never  do;  nobody  will  be  troubled 
with  it.  I  sliall  never  £i;et  it  oil"  my  hands ;  do  you 
think  r  shall,  n)y  lord  ? 

Love.  There  must  be  very  little  taste  left,  if 
you  ha^■e  n(jt  a  number  of  bidders.  You  know 
the  ambition  of  my  hfeart;  you  know  I  am  de- 
voted to  you,  upon  any  terms,  even  though  it 
were  to  be  bouiiht  with  life. 

]\[rs  Bell.  Heavens!  w')  it  a  dyinc:  swain  you 
are  !  And  does  your  lordsiiip  mean  to  be  guilty 
of  matrimony  ?  Lord  !  what  a  question  have  [ 
asked  !  To  be  sure,  I  am  the  giddiest  creatui'e. 
My  lord,  don't  you  think  me  a  strange  madcap? 

Love.  A  vein  of  wit,  like  yours,  that  springs  at 
once  from  vivacity  and  sentiment,  serves  to  exalt 
your  beauty,  and  give  animatitni  to  every  charm. 

Mrs  Bel.  Upon  my  word,  you  have  said  it 
finely  !  But  you  are  in  the  right,  my  lord.  Your 
pensive  melancholy  beauty  is  the  most  insipid 
thing  in  nature.  And  yet,  we  often  see  features 
without  a  mind  ;  and  the  owner  of  them  sits  in 
the  room  with  you,  like  a  mere  vegetable,  for  an 
hour  together,  till,  at  last,  she  is  incited  to  the 

violent  exeition  of,   '  Yes,  sir' '  I  fancy  not, 

'  ma'am,'  and  then  a  matter  of  fact  conversation  ! 
'  i\liss  Beverly  is  going  to  be  married  to  Captain 
'  Shoulder-knot — My  lord  ^lortgage  has  had  an- 
'  other  tumble  at  hazard — Sir  Harry  \\  ildmg  has 
'  lost  his  election They  say  short  aprons  are 

*  coming  into  fashion.' 

Love.  Oh  !  a  matter  of  fact  conversation  is  in- 
supportable. 

Mrs  Bel.  But  you  meet  with  nothing  else.  All 
in  great  spirits  about  nothins;,  and  not  an  idea 
among  tiiem.  Go  to  Rauelagh,  or  to  what  pub- 
lic place  you  will,  it  is  just  the  same.  A  lady 
comes  up  to  vou  ; — '  liow  charmingly  you  look  ! 
'  — But,  my  dear  m'ein,  did  you  hear  what  hap- 
'  pened  to  us   die  other  uight?  We  were  going 

*  home  from  the  opera — you  know  my  aunt  lloly- 
'  Poly  ?  it,  was  her  coach.     There  was  she  and 

*  lady  Betty  Fidget — What  a  sweet  blonde  !  How 

*  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  \_Curtsi/ini!  as  to  another 

*  going   bi/.]   ?vly  lady  iietty  is   fpiitc   recovered ; 

*  we  were  all  fi-ightened   aliout  her ;  but  doctor 

*  Snake-root  was  called  in ;  no,  not  doctor  Snake- 

*  root,  Doctor  Bolus  ;  and  so  he  altered  the 
'course  of  the  medicines,  and  so  my  lady  Betty 

*  is  purely  now. — Well,  there  was  she,  and  my 
'aunt,  and   sir  George  Bragwell — a  pretty  man 

*  sir  George  ! — lincst  tcclh  in  the  world  ! — Your 
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'  ladyship's  most  obedient — [Curtsi/ing.J  We  ex- 
'  pected  you  last  night,  but  you  did  not  come. — 
'  He,  he,  be  ! — and  so  there  was  sir  George  and 
'  the  rest  of  us ;  and  so,  turning  the  corner  of 
'  Bond-street,  the  brute  of  a  coachman — I  hura- 

'  b!y  thank   your  grace  [Curtsies.] the   brute 

'  of  a  coachman  overturned  us,  and  so  mv  aunt 
'  Roly-1'oly  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits ;  and 
'  lady  Betty  has  liad  her  nerves  again.  Only 
'  think  !  such  accidents  ! — I  am  glad  to  see  you 
'  look  so  well ;  a  /'  honneur  ;'  he,  he,  he  ! 

Love.  Ho,  ho  !  you  paint  to  the  life.  I  see 
her  moving  before  me  in  all  her  airs. 

Mrs  Bel.  With  this  conversation  their  whole 
stock  is  exhausted,  and  away  they  run  to  cards. 
Quadrille  has  murdered  wit  ! 

Love.  Ay,  and  beauty,  too.  Cards  are  the 
worst  enemies  to  a  complexion  :  the  small  pox  is 
not  so  bad.  The  passions  throw  themselves  into 
every  feature  :  I  have  seen  the  countenance  of  an 
aiiiiel  changed,  in  a  moment,  to  absolute  defor- 
mity :  the  little  loves  and  graces  that  sparkled  in 
the  eye,  bloomed  in  the  cheek,  and  smiled  about 
the  mouth,  all  wing  their  flight,  and  leave  the 
face,  which  they  before  adorned,  a  prey  to  grief, 
to  anger,  malice,  and  fury,  and  the  whole  train 
of  fretful  passions. 

Mrs  Bel.  And  the  language  of  the  passions  is 
sometimes  heard  upon  those  occasions. 

Love.  \"ery  true,  madam ;  and  if,  by  chance, 
they  do  bridle  and  hold  in  a  little,  the  struggle 
they  undergo  is  the  most  ridiculous  sight  in  na- 
ture. I  have  seen  a  huge  oath  quivering  on  the 
pale  lip  of  a  reigning  toast  for  half  an  hour  to- 
gether, and  an  uplifted  eye  accusing  the  gods  for 
the  loss  of  an  odd  trick.  And  then,  at  last,  the 
«  hole  room  in  a  babel  of  sounds.  '  My  lord,  vou 
'  flung  away  the  game. — Sir  George,  why  did  not 
'  you  rough  the  spade  ? — Captain  Hazard,  ^vhy 
'  did  not  you  lead  through  the  honours? — iVIadam, 
'  it  was  not  the  play — Pardon  me,  sir — but  madam 
'  — but  sir— I  would  not  play  with  you  for  straws ; 

'  don't  you  know  what  lloyle  says .? If  A  and 

'  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  the  game 
'  nine  all,  A  and  B  have  won  three  tricks,  and 
'  C  and  D  four  tricks  :  C  leads  his  suit,  D  puts 
'  up  the  king,  then  returns  the  suit ;  A  passes, 
'  C  puts  up  the  queen,  and  B  trumps  it;'  and  so 
A  and  B,  and  C  and  D  are  bandied  about ;  they 
attack,  they  defend,  and  all  is  jargon  and  confu- 
sion, wrangling,  noise,  and  nonsense ;   and  high 

life,  and  polite  conversation. Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs  Bel.  Ha !  ha !  the  pencil  of  Ilogrtrth 
could  not  do  it  better.  And  yet  one  is  dragged  to 
these  places.  One  must  play  sometimes.  We 
must  let  our  friends  pick  our  pockets  now  and 
then,  or  they  drop  our  acquaintance.  Do  you 
ever  play,  my  lord  ? 

Love.    Play,   ma'am  ? [J.s/rfe.]  What  does 

she  mean?  I  must  play  the  hypocrite  to  the  end 

of  the  chapter. Play  ? — Now  and  then,  as  you 

!^:ly,  one  must,  to  oblige,    and   from  necessity; 
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but  from  taste,  or  inclination,  no  ;  I  never  touch 
a  cord. 

Mrs  Bel.  Oh  !  very  true  ;  I  forgot.  Yon  de- 
dicate your  time  to  the  Muses  ;  a  downricht 
rliyinine  peer.  Do  you  know,  my  lord,  that  1 
am  ( iiurmed  with  your  song? 

Low  .  Are  you  } 

Mrs  Bel.  Absolutely;  and  I  really  think  you 
would  tnake  an  admirahle  Vauxhail  poet. 

Love.  Nay,  now  vou  flutter  me. 

Mrs  Bel.  No,  as  i  live ;  it  is  very  pretty.  And 
do  vou  know  that  I  can  sin^  it  already?  Come, 
you  shall  hear  how^  I  murder  it.  I  have  no  voice 
to-day,  but  you  shall  hear  me.  [Sink's. 

Attend,  all  i/e  fair,  ami  I'll  tell  i/ou  the  art. 
To  bind  even/  fancy  xrith  cane  in  your  chains  ; 

To  hold  in  soft  fetters  the  conjugal  heart, 

And  banish  from  Hi/inen   his  doubts  and  his 
pains. 

When  Juno  was  decked  with  the  cestus  of  Love, 
At  first  she  was  handsome ;  she  charming  be- 
came : 

With  skill  the  soft  passions  if  taught  her  to  move, 
To  kindle  at  once,  and  to  keep  up  thejhime. 

^Tis  this  gives  the  eyes  all  their  magic  and  fire, 
The  Toice-mehing  accentx ;  impassions  the  kiss ; 

Confers  the  sueet  smile,  that  awakens  desire, 
And  plants  round  the  fair  each   inceiitive  to 
bliss. 

Thence  flozcs  the  gay  chat,  more  than  reason  thai 
charms  ; 
The  eloquent  blush,  that  can  beauty  improve  ; 
Thejond  sigh,  the  fond  vow,  the  soft  touch  that 
alaiins  ; 
The  tender  disdain,  the  renewal  of  lote. 

Ye  fair,  take  the  cestus,  and  practise  itspojcer  : 
The  mind  unaccomplished,  mere  features  are 
vain  ; 
With  wit,  U'ith  good  humour,  enliven  each  hour. 
And  the  loves,  and  the  graces,  shall  walk  in 
your  train. 

Love.  My  poetry  is  infinitely  obliccd  to  you. 
It  crows  into  sense  as  you  sint!;  it.  Your  voice, 
like  the  cestus  of  \'enus,  bestows  a  iirace  upon 
every  thins^. 

Mrs  liel.  Oh!  fidsome;  I  singliorridiy.  \Goes 
to  the  glass-l  How  do  I  look.'' — Don't  tell  mo, 
my  lord  :  you  are  studying  a  compliment,   but  I 

am  resolved  to  mortify  you  ;  I  won't  hear  it. 

Well!  have  you  th<)Ui;ht  of  any  thiiit:?  Let  it 
pass;  'lis  too  late  now.  Pray,  mv  lord,  how 
came  you  to  choose  so  grave  a  subject  as  conim- 
bial  happiness? 

Love.  Close  and  particular  that  rjnestion  ! 

[ .  Iside. 

Mrs  ErI.  Juno  !  Hymen  !  doubts  and  pains  ! 


one  would  almost  swear  that  you  have  a  wife  at 
home  who  sat  for  the  picture. 

L(ne.  Madam,  the — [ /v«/>«rras.';f(/.]  The  com- 
pliment— vou  are  only  laughing  at  me — the  sul)- 
jcct,  from  every  day's  experience — [^.su/c]  Does 
she  suspect  me  ? — the  subject  is  common — Ba- 
chelor's wives,  you  know — ha  !  ha  ! — And  when 
you  inspire  the  thought;  when  vou  are  the  bright 
original,  il  is  no  wonder  that  the  copy — 

Airs  Bel.  Horrid  !  going  to  harp  on  the  old 
string.  Odious  solicitations  I  I  hate  all  propo- 
sals. I  am  not  in  the  humour.  You  must  re- 
lease me  now  :  your  visit  is  rather  long.  I  have 
indulged  you  a  great  while.  And,  V)csides,  were 
I  to  listen  to  your  vows,  what  would  become  of 
poor  sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ? 

Love.  Sir  Brilliant  Tashion  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Love.  I  know  whom  you  mean.  I  have  seen 
him  ;  but  that's  all.  He  lives  with  a  strange  set, 
and  does  not  moxe  in  my  s|)here.  If  he  is  a 
friend  of  yours,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Mrs  Bel.  Is  there  any  thing  to  say  against 
him  ? 

Love.  Nay,  I  have  no  knowledsie  of  the  gen- 
tleman. They  who  know  him  best,  don't  rate 
him  liigh.  A  sort  of  current  coin  that  passes  in 
this  town.  You  w  ill  do  well  to  beware  of  coun- 
terfeits. 

Mrs  Bel.  But  this  is  very  alarming 

Enter  Migmonet,  in  a  violent  hurry. 

Mign.  My  dear  madam,  I  am  frighted  out  of 

my  senses.     The  poor  lady Where  arc  the 

hartshorn  drops? 

Love.  The  lady  !  what  lady  ? 

Mign.  Never  stand  asking  what  lady.  She  has 
fainted  away  all  on  a  sudden  :  she  is  now  in 
stntng  hysterics;  give  me  the  drops. 

7l/?'.s-  Bel.  I  must  run  to  her  assistance.  Adieu, 
my  lord.  1  shall  be  at  home  in  the  evening. 
Migniouct,  step  this  way.  Your  lordship  will 
excuse  me  :  I  shall  expect  to  see  you.  Come, 
Mignionet;  make  haste,  make  haste. 

[E.rit  with  MiGKIONF.T. 

iMve.  I  hope  the  lady  has  not  overheard  me  ? 
What  a  villain  am  I  to  carry  on  this  scheme 
against  ■^o  much  beauty,  imiocenco,  and  merit ! 
And  to  wear  this  badi^e  of  honour  for  the  dark- 
est purposes  !  And,  then,  mv  friend,  sir  Brilliant, 
\vill  it  be  fair  to  supplant  him?  I'rithee,  be  (juict, 
my  dear  conscience  !  none  of  your  meddling  ! — 
don't  interrupt  a  gentleman  in  his  plea>ures. — 
Don't  you  know,  my  good  friend,  that  love  has 
lu)  respect  for  persons,  but  soars  abo\e  all  laws 
of  honour  and  of  friendship?  No  reliection ; 
have  her  I  must,  and  that  quickly,  too,  or  she 
will  discover  all.  Besides,  this  is  my  wife's 
fault:  why  does  siie  not  make  home  agreeable? 
I  am  willing  to  be  happy;  I  could  be  constant  to 
her,  but  she  is  not  formed  for  hapj)incss. 
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What  the  devil  is  IMadam  Fortune  about  now  ? 
[SjV  Brilliant  sings  roithin.^  Sir  Brilliant,  hy 
all  that's  infamous  !  Confusion  !  no  place  to 
hide  me?  no  escape  !  I'iie  door  is  locked.  Mig- 
nionet,  Misjnionct,  open  the  door. 

Mig.  [Within.]  You  must  not  come  in  here. 

Love.  What  shall  I  do?  This  star,  and  this 
ribbon  will  bring  me  to  disgrace.  Away  with 
this  tell-tale  evidence  !  [Takes  off^  the  i^ihbon.] — 
Go,  thou  blusliing  devil,  and  hide  thyself  for 
ever.  [Puts  it  in  Ids  pocket. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant,  singing. 

Sir  Bril.  Mrs  Bellmour,  I  have  such  a  story 
for  you.     How  !  Lovemore  ? 

Lore.  Your  slave,  sir  Brilliant;  your  slave. 

[Hiding  the  star  uith  his  hat. 

Sir  Bril.  I  did  not  thuik  you  had  been  ac- 
quainted here. 

Love.  You  are  right.  I  came  in  quest  of  you. 
I  saw  the  lady.  I  was  drawn  hither  by  mere  cu- 
riosity. We  have  had  some  conversation ;  and 
I  made  it  subservient  to  your  purposes.  I  have 
been  giving  a  great  character  of  you. 

Sir  Bril.  You  are  always  at  the  service  of 
your  friends.  But  what's  tlie  matter  ?  what  are 
you  fumbling  about  ?  [Fulls  the  hat. 

Love.  'Sdeath  !  have  a  care  :  don't  touch  me. 
[Puts  his  handkerchief  to  his  breast. 

Sir  Bril.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  ? 

Love.  Oh  !  keep  off — [Aside.]  Here's  a  busi- 
ness.    Taken  in  the  old  way  :  let  me  pass 1 

have  had  a  lliiig  at  lord  Etheridge  -.  he  will  be 
out  of  favour  with  the  widow :  I  have  done  you 
that  good.  Racks  and  torments,  my  old  com- 
plaint!  [Watiting  to  pass  him. 

Sir  Bril  What  complaint  ?  You  had  better  sit 
down. 

Love.  No,  no;  air,  tlie  air.  I  must  have  a 
surgeon.  A  stroke  of  a  tennis-ball  !  Mv  lord 
Rackett's  unlucky  Icft-haiul.  Let  me  pass. — 
There  is  something  foiining  here.  [Passes  him.] 
To  be  caught  is  the  devil.  [Aside.]  Don't  men- 
tion my  name.  You  will  counteract  all  I  liave 
said.  Oh  !  torture,  torture  !  I  will  explain  to 
you  another  time.  Sir  Brilliant,  yours.  I  have 
served  your  interest — Oh  !  there  is  certainly 
something  forming.  [Kxit. 

Sir  Bril.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  So,  so, 
^Irs  Lovemore's  suspicions  are  well-founded. — 
The  widow  has  her  private  visit.=,  I  see.  Yes, 
yes;  there  is  something  forming  here. 

Enter  Mrs  Bellmour. 

So ;  here  she  comes.  The  whole  shall  be  ex- 
plained. I  hope,  madam,  that  I  don't  interrupt 
you  with  any  piquet-friend. 

Mrs  Bell.  You  are  always  a  torment :  what 
brings  you  hither? 

Sir  Bril.  There  are  times,  madam,  when  a  vi- 
■dit 


Mrs  Bel.  Is  unseasonable,  and  yours  is  so 
now.     How  can  you  tease  me  ? 

Sir  Bril.  I  thought  as  much.  There  are  some 
things  that  may  require  to  be  discussed  betweeu 
us. 

Mrs  Bel.  Reserve  them  all  for  another  time. 
I  can't  hear  you  now.  Yuu  nmst  leave  me. — 
There  is  a  lady  taken  ill  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Bril.  And  here  has  been  a  gentleman  ta- 
ken ill  in  this  room. 

Mrs  Bell.  How  troublesome  !  you  must  be 
gone.  Do  you  dispute  my  will  and  pleasure? 
I'ly  this  moment ! 

Sir  Bril.  But,  madam — Nay,  if  you  insist  up- 
on it [Goes. 

Mrs  Bell.  But,  sir !  T  will  be  absolute  :  you 
must  leave  me.  [Puts  him  out^  There,  and  now 
I'll  make  sure  of  the  door. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovemore,  leaning  on  Mignioxet. 

Mign.  This  way,  madam  :  here  is  more  air  in 
this  ro(jin. 

Mrs  Bell.  How  do  you  find  yourself?  Pray, 
sit  down. 

^Irs  Love.  INIy  spirits  were  too  weak.  I 
could  not  support  it  any  longer;  such  a  scene  of 
perfidy  ! 

Mrs  Bell.  You  astonish  me  !  what  perfidy  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Perfidy  of  the  blackest  dye ;  I  told 
you  that  you  were  acquainted  with  my  husband  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  Acquainted  with  your  husband  ! 

[Angrily. 

Mrs  Love.  A  moment's  patience — Yes,  ma- 
dam, you  are  acquainted  with  him.  The  base 
man,  who  went  hence  but  now 

Mrs  Bell.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ? 

Mrs  Love.  No ;  your  lord  Etheridge,  as  he 
calls  himself 

Mrs  Bell.  Lord  Etheridge?  What  of  him, 
pray  ? 

Mrs  Love.  False,  dissembling  man  !  he  is  my 
husband,  madam  :  not  lord  Etheridge,  but  plain 
Mr  J^ovcmore ;  my  Mr  Lovemore. 

Mrs  Bel.  And  has  he  been  base  enough  to  as- 
sume a  title  to  ensnare  me  to  mv  undoing  ? 

Mign.  [Going.]  Well,  for  certain,  I  believe 
the  devil's  in  me  :  I  always  thought  him  a  sly 
one.  [E.uf. 

Mrs  L^ove.  To  see  him  carrying  on  this  dark 
design — to  see  the  man  whom  I  have  ever  es- 
teemed and  loved — the  man  whom  I  must  still 
love— esteem  him,  I  fear,  I  never  can — to  see  him 
before  my  face  with  that  artful  treachery  !  it 
was  too  much  for  sensibility  like  mine;  I  felt  the 
shock  too  severely,  and  I  sunk  under  it. 

Mrs  Bel.  I  ain  ready  to  sink  tliis  moment 
"ith  amazement !  I  saw  him,  for  the  first  time, 
at  old  Mrs  Loveit's.  She  introduced  him  to  me. 
The  appointment  was  of  her  ow  n  making. 

Mrs  Love.  You  know  Mrs  Loveit's  character, 
I  suppose  ? 

Mrs  Bell.   The  practised   veteran !    Could  I 
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suspect  that  a  woman,  In  her  style  of  life,  would 
lend  iiersclf  to  a  vile  stratagem  a<^ainst  my  ho- 
nour ?  riiat  she  would  join  in  a  conspiracy  a- 
gainst  her  own  sex  ?  I\Ir  Lovemore  shall  never 

enter  these  doors  a£;ain 1  am  obliged  to  you, 

madam,  for  this  visit ;  to  me  a  providential  inci- 
dent. I  am  sorry  for  your  share  in  it.  The  dis- 
covery secures  my  peace  and  happiness ;  to  you 
it  is  a  fatal  conviction,  a  proof  unanswerable  a- 
gainst  the  person  to  whom  you  are  joined  for 
life. 

Mrs  Love.  After  this  discovery,  it  cannot  be 
for  life.  I  am  resolved  not  to  pass  another  day 
under  his  roof. 

]\Irs  Bell.  Hold,  hold  !  no  sudden  resolutions. 
Consider  a  little :  passion  is  a  bad  adviser. — 
This  may  take  a  turn  for  your  advantage. 

Mrs  Love.  That  can  ne\er  be  :  I  am  lost  be- 
yond redemption. 

Mrs  Bell.  Don't  decide  too  rashly.  Come, 
come,  the  man,  who  has  certain  qualities,  is 
worth  tliinking  about,  before  one  throws  the  hi- 
deous thing  away  for  ever.  Mr  Lovemore  is  a 
traitor ;  but  is  not  he  still  amiable  ?  And,  be- 
sides, you  have  heard  his  sentiments.  That  song 
points  at  something.  Perhaps,  you  are  a  little 
to  blame.  lie  did  not  write  upon  such  a  subject, 
without  a  cause  to  suggest  it.     We  will  talk  over 


this  matter  coolly.  You  have  saved  me,  and  I 
nuist  return  the  obligation.  You  shall  stay  din* 
ner  with  me. 

Mrs  Love.  Excuse  me.  Mr  Lovemore  may 
possibly  go  home,  lie  shall  hear  of  his  guilt, 
while  the  sense  of  it  pierces  here,  and  wounds  me 
to  the  quick. 

Mrs  Bell.  Now,  there  you  are  wrong :  take 
my  advice  first.  I  will  lay  such  a  plan  as  may 
ensure  him  yours  for  ever.  Come,  come,  you 
nmst  not  leave  me  yet.  {Takes  lier  hand. \  An- 
swer me  one  question :  don't  you  still  think  he 
has  qualities  that  do,  in  some  sort,  apologize  for 
his  vices. ^ 

Mrs  I^ove.  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it  : 
I  hope  he  has. 

Mis  Bell.  Very  well,  then.  I  have  lost  a  lo- 
ver ;  you  may  gain  one.  Your  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  may  reform  him;  and  let  me  tell 
you,  that  the  man,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  a- 
tone  for  his  faults,  should  not  be  entirely  despi- 
sed. Let  the  wife  exert  herself;  let  lier  try  her 
powers  of  pleasing,  and,  take  my  word  for  it, 

The  wild  gallant  no  more  abroad  will  roam, 
But  tind  his  loved  variety  at  home. 

[E.teunt: 


ACT  n^ 


SCENE  L  —  An  apartment  in  Lovemore's 
house.  Mr  a7id  INIrs  Lovemore  at  table  af- 
ter dinner  :  servants  taking  things  out  of  the 
room. 

Love.  [Filling  a  glnss.'\  T  wonder  you  are  not 
tired  of  the  same  eternal  topic.  [Sipping  liis  vine. 

Mrs  Love.  If  I  make  it  an  eternal  topic,  it  is 
for  your  own  good,  iNlr  Lovemore. 

Love.  I  know  I  have  your  good  wishes,  and 
you  have  mine.  All  our  absent  friends,  Mrs 
Lovemore.  [Drinks. 

Mrs   Love.  If  you    would   but   ^vish  well  to 

yourself,  sir,  I  should  be  happy. Hui,  in  the 

Way  you  go  on,  your  health  nmst  be  ruined ;  day 
is  night,  and  night  day  ;  your  substance  squander- 
ed ;  your  constitution  destroyed  ;  and  your  I'a- 
niily  quite  neglected. 

Love.  Family  neglected  !  You  see  I  dined  at 
home,  and  this  is  my  reward  for  it. 

M7S  Love.  You  dined  at  home,  sir,  because 
something  abroad  has  disconcerted  you.  You 
went,  I  suppose,  after  I  saw  you  at  Lady  Con- 
stant's, to  your  old  haunt,  your  friend,  Mrs  Lo- 
yeit 

Love.  Mrs  Loveit !  ha  !  ha  !  I  dropt  her  ac- 
quaintance long  ago.  No,  my  love,  I  drove  into 
the  city,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  upon 
business.  I  iind  long  accounts  to  settle  with  old 
piicount,  the  banker. 


Mrs  Love.  And  tliat,  to  be  sure-,  engrossed  all 
your  time.  Business  must  be  minded.  Did  you 
fmd  him  at  home.^ 

Lo7'e.  It  was  by  his  own  appointment.  I  went 
to  his  house  directly  after  I  parted  from  you.  I 
have  been  no  where  else.  Matters  of  account 
always  fatiijue  me. 

Airs  Love.  I  would  not  be  too  inquisitive,  sir. 

Love.  Oh,  no;  you  never  are.  I  staid  at  the 
banker's  the  rest  of  the  time  ;  and  I  came  straight 
from  his  house  to  have  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  you. 

[Fills  a  glass  of  nine, 

Mrs  Love.  Were  there  any  sincerity  in  tliat 
declaration,  I  should  be  happy.  A  tavern  life 
has  hitherto  been  your  delight.  I  wonder  what 
delight  you  can  find  in  such  an  eternal  rovmd  of 
gaming,  riot,  and  dissipation.  Will  you  answer 
me  one  question  ? 

L^)ve.  With  great  pleasure — [J«/(/r.] — if  it  is 
not  inconvenient. 

Mrs  Love.  Lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and 
tell  me Have  I  deserved  this  usage .'' 

Love.  My  humble  service  to  you,  my  love. 

[Drinks. 

Mrs  Love.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  been  de- 
ficient in  any  one  point  of  the  duty  I  owe  you. 
Yon  won  my  hearty  and  1  gave  it  freely. 

Love,  [going  !o  sleep.]  It  is  very  true. 

]\Ls  Love.  Your  interest  has   boon  mine.     I 
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liave  known  no  pleasure  unconnected  with  your 
Jiappiuess.  Diversions,  show,  and  pomp,  have 
had  no  allureuients  lor  me. 

Love.  [Dropping  asleep.]  Yes — you  are  rigiit 
— just  as  you  please 

Mrs  Love,  llad  I  been  incHned  to  follow  the 
example  of  other  women,  your  fortune  would 
have  felt  it  before  now.  You  might  have  been 
thousands  out  of  pocket ;  but  your  interest  has 
been  the  object  of  my  attention  ;  and  your  con- 
enience 

Love.  [Turris  his  chair  from  her.]  You  reason 

very you    reason    admir — ably admir — 

ably al — ways al — ways gay and 

enter — entertaining [Going  to  sleep. 

Mrs  Love.  P.Iarriage  is  generally  considered 
as  an  introduction  to  the  great  scene  of  <;he 
world.  I  thought  it  a  retreat  to  less  noisy  and 
serener  pleasures.  What  is  called  polite  com- 
pany [He  Jails  fast  asleep.^  was  not  my  taste. 
You  was  lavish  in  expence  ;  I  was,  therefore,  an 
economist.  From  the  moment  marriage  made 
me  yours,  the  pleasure  arising  from  your  com- 
pany  There  !  fast  asleep  !  Agreeable  com- 
pany indeed  ! — This  is  ever  his  way.  [She  rises.] 

Unfeeling  man  ! It  is  too  plain  that   I  am 

grown  his  aversion.  Mr  Lovemore  !  [Looking 
at  him.]  you  little  think  what  a  scene  this  day 

has  brought  to  light And   yet  he  hopes  with 

falsehood  to  varnish  and  disguise  his  treachery. 
How  mean  the  subterfuge  !  shall  I  rouse  him 
now,  and  tax  him  with  his  guilt !  My  heart  is 
too  full :  reproach  will  only  tend  to  exasperate, 
and  perhaps  make  him  irreconcilable.  The 
pride  that  can  stoop  to  low  and  wretched  arti- 
fice, but  ill  can  brook  detection.  Let  him  rest 
for  the  present.  The  widow  Bellmour's  experi- 
ment may  answer  better — I  will  try  it,  at  least — 
Oh  !   Mr  Lovemore,  you  will  break  my  heart ! 

[Looks  at  him,  and  exit. 

Love.  [Talking  in  his  sleep.]  I  do  listen — I 
am  not  asleep.  [Sleeps  and  nods.]  You  are  very 
right — always  right — 1  am  only  thinking  a  little. 
No — no — no — [Mutters  indistinctly.]    It    was 

not  two  o'clock — in  bed — in  bed  by  twelve 

Sir  Bashful  is  an  oaf — The  widow  Bellmour — 
[Sleeps,  and  his  head  rolls  about.] — What's  the 
matter.?  [Waking.]  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  was 
beginning  to  nod.  What  did  you  say,  my  dear  ? 
l^Leans  on  the  table,  without  looking  about.] 
One  cannot  always,  you  know — [Turns  about^ 
'Sdeath  !  she  is  gone  !  Oh  !  fast  asleep.  This  is 
ever  the  way  when  one  dines  at  home.  Let  me 
shake  it  off".  [If/.sc.s.]  What's  o'clock? — No  a- 
musement  in  this  house  ;  what  shall  I  do  ?  The 
widow? — I  must  not  venture  in  that  quarter. 
My  evil  genius,  sir  Brilliant,  will  be  busy  thei'e.  Is 
any  body  in  the  way?  I  must  sally  out.  My  dear 
Venus,  favour  your  votary  this  afternoon. 

• Your  best  arms  cmj)loy, 

All  winged  with  pleasure,  aiid  all  lipt  witii  )ov. 

[Ex]t. 


SCENE  II.— Changes  to  Siu  Bashful's. 

Enter  Lady  Constant  and  Furnish. 

Lady  Con.  Who  brought  this  letter  ? 

lur.  A  servant  of  Mrs  Lovemore's  :  he  waits 
an  answer. 

Lady  Con.  My  compliments  to  Mrs  Lovemore, 
and  I  shall  wait  upon  lier. 

Fur.  Yes,  njadam.  [Going. 

Lady  Con.  AnA  hark  ye,  Furnish  ? — have  the 
things  been  carried  to  sir  Brilliant,  as  I  ordered  ? 

Fur.  I  have  obeyed  your  ladyship's  com- 
mands. The  steward  went  himself.  Mr  Pounce, 
your  ladyship  knows,  is  a  trusty  body.  You  may 
depend  upon  his  care. 

Lady  Con.  Go,  and  send  Mrs  Lovemore  her 
answer.  She  may  depend  upon  my  being  with 
her  in  time.  [Fxit  Furnish.]  What  can  ^Irs. 
Lovemore  want?  [Heads  ] — '  Ladyship's  company 
'  to  a  card-party ;  but  cards  are  the  lease  part  of 
'  my  object.  I  have  something  of  higher  mo- 
'  ment  in  view,  and  the  presence  of  my  iViends  is 
'  absolutely  necessary-'  There  is  some  mystery 
in  this.  What  does  she  mean  ?  I  shall  go,  and 
then  the  scene  will  clear  up  :  those  diamond 
buckles  embarrass  me  more  than  Mrs  Love- 
more's unintelligible  letter.  Diamond  buckes 
to  me !  From  w  hat  quarter  ?  Who  could  ha\A 
them?  >>obody  but  sir  Brilliant.  I  am  right  in 
my  conclusion :  they  came  from  him.  Who 
could  take  t!ie  liberty  but  a  person  oi  his  cast? 
A  presuming  man  !  But  I  have  mortified  his  va- 
nity. Before  this  time,  he  has  found  his  dia- 
monds throAvn  back  upon  his  hands,  with  the 
disdain  which  such  contidence  deserves — But  if 
I  have  made  a  mistake  ! — Oh  !  no ;  no  danger. 
Has  not  sir  Brilliant  made  overtures  to  me  ?  Has 
not  he  declared  himself?  He  sees  sir  Bashful's 
beliaviour,  and  his  vanity  plumes  itself  upon  that 
circumstance.  To  give  me  my  revenge  against  a 
crazy  and  insufferable  husband,  he  would  fain 
induce  me  to  ruin  myself  with  a  coxcomb.  Be- 
sides, he  heard  the  \\  hole  of  sir  Bashful's  dispute 
about  diamonds  and  trinkets  :  the  thing  is  clear; 
it  was  sir  Brilliant  sent  them  ;  and,  by  that  stra- 
tagem, he  hopes  to  bribe  me  into  compliance — 
That  bait  will  never  take ;  though  here  comes 
one,  who,  I  am  sure,  deserves  to  be  treated  with- 
out a  grain  of  ceremony. 

Enter  Sir  B.ashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Here  she  is.  Now,  let  me  see  whe- 
ther she  will  take  any  notice  of  the  present  I 
sent  her.  She  has  reason  to  be  in  good  humour, 
I  think — Your  servant,  madam. 

Lady  Con.   Your  address  is  polite,  sir. 

Sir  Basil.  [Aside.]  Still  proud  and  obstinate! — 
Has  any  tiling  happened  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  your  temper  ? 

Lady  Con.  Considering  what  little  discord  you 
make,  it  is  a  wonder  that  my  temper  is  not  always 
in  tune. 
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Sir  Bash.  If  you  never  gave  nie  cause,  ma- 
dam  

Lady  Con.  Oh  !  for  mercy's  sake,  truce  with 
altercation.  I  am  tired  f)ut  with  the  eternal  vio- 
lence of  your  temper.  TliDse  frequent  starts  of 
passion  hurry  me  out  of  n;y  senses  :  and  those  un- 
accountable whims,  that  hold  such  constant  j)os- 
seSsion  of  you 

Sir  Bash.  Whims,  madam  ? — Not  to  comply 
with  you  in  every  thins;,  is  a  whim,  truly  !  Must 
I  yield  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  your  extra- 
vagance.? When  von  laid  close  siege  to  n>e  for 
diamond  baubles,  and  I  know  not  what,  was  that 
a  whim  of  mine.''  Did  I  take  that  fancy  into  my 
liead  without  cause,  and  without  sufficient  founda- 
tion ? 

L(t(ir/  Con.  Well,  we  have  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject. Have  not  you  told  me  a  thousand  times, 
that  there  is  no  living  with  me.'  I  aizree  to  it. 
And  have  not  I  returned  tlie  compliment }  We 
Lave  nothing  new  to  say  ;  and  now,  all  that  re- 
mains, is  to  let  the  lawyer  reduce  to  writing  our 
nuitual  opinions,  and  so  \^e  may  part  with  the 
pleasure  of  giving  each  other  a  most  woful  cha- 
racter. 

Sir  Bash.  [Asiile.]  The  buckles  have  had  no 
effect.  Stubborn  !  she  has  received  them,  and 
won't  own  it. 

Lady  Con.  A  dash  of  your  pen,  sii-,  at  the 
foot  of  certain  articles  now  preparing,  will  make 
us  both  easy.  [^Going. 

Sir  Bash.  If  we  don't  live  happily,  it  is  your 
own  fault. 

Ladi/  Cw?.  That  is  very  odd. 

Sir  Bash.  If  you  would  control  your  passion 
for  play — 

Lady  Con.  Quite  threadbare  ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  still  a  regard  for  yon. 

Ladif  Con.  Worn-out  to  frippery! — I  can't 
hear  any  more.  The  law  will  dress  it  u|)  in  new 
languace  for  us,  and  that  will  end  our  dilferences. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  [Alone.^  I  must  unburthen  my  heart : 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  love  her  ;  I  admire 
her  ;  she  inflames  my  tenderest  passions,  and 
raises  such  a  conflict  here  in  my  very  heart,  I 
cannot  any  lonffer  conceal  the  secret  from  her. 
I'll  go  and  tell  her  all  this  moment. —  I'ut  then, 
that  meddling  fiend,  her  maid,  will  be  there  :  po! 
I  can  turn  her  out  of  the  room  :  but  then,  the 
jade  will  suspect  something.  Her  ladyship  may 
be  alone  :  I'll  send  to  know  vThere  she  is.  Who 
is  there  ?  Sideboard — 

Enter  Sideboard. 
Sir  Bash.  Go  and  tell  your  lady  that- 


[  Pauses. 

Side.  Did  your  honour  w  ant  me  ? 

Sir  Bash.  No  matter;  it  does  not  siiinify. — 
[Aside.^  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  her  my 
mind  :  a  glance  of  her  eye,  and  my  own  confu- 
-:ion,  will  undo  all. 


Side.  T  thought  your  honour  called. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.] — A  thought  comes  across 
me  ;  I'll  write  her  a  letter.  Yes,  yes,  a  letter 
will  do  the  business.  Sideboard,  draw  that  table 
this  way — Reach  mc  a  chair. 

Side.  There,  your  honour. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  stay  while  I  write  a  letter. 
You  shall  carry  it  for  me.       [Sits  dozen  to  uritc. 

Side-  Yes,  sir.  1  hope  he  has  an  intrigue  upon 
his  hands.  A  servant  thrives  under  a  master 
that  has  his  private  amusements.  Love  on,  say 
I,  if  you  are  so  given;  it  will  bring  grist  to  my 
mill. 

Sir  Bash.  [Writing^  This  will  surprise  her. 
Warm,  passionate,  and  tender  !  and  yet  it  does 
not  come  up  to  what  I  feel. 

Side.  What  is  he  at? — I  may  as  well  read  the 
news-paper.  [Talus  it  out  of  his  pocket.]  What, 

in  the  name  of  wonder,   is  all   this.'' Ha,  ha? 

[Bursts  into  a  loud  laugh.]  I  never  heard  the 
like  of  this  before.     Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Sir  Bash.   What  doc:^  the  scoundrel  mean? 

[S/«/T.s'  at  him. 

Side.  Ha,  ha  lia  !  I  ean"t  help  laughing. 

Sir  Bash.  Does  the  villain  suspect  me?  [Rises.'^ 
Hark  ye,  sirrah,  if  ever  I  lind  that  you  dare  listen 
at  any  door  in  my  house — 

Side.  Sir  ! 

Sir  Bash.  Confess  the  truth  :  have  not  you 
been  listening  to  my  conversation  with  Mr  Love- 
more  this  morning  ? 

Side-  Who,  I,  sir?  I  would  not  be  guilty  of 
such  a  thing  :  I  never  did  the  like  in  all  my  days. 

Sir  Bash.  What  was  you  laughing  at  ? 

Side.  A  foolish  thing  in  the  newspaper,  sir, 
that's  all.  I'll  read  it  to  your  honour.  [Reads.] 
We  hear  that  a  new  comedy  is  now  in  rehearsal, 
and  will  speedily  he  performed,  entitled,  '  The 
.\morous  Husband;  or,  The  Man  in  Love  with 
his  own  Wife.' 

Sir  Bash    And  what  do  you  sec  to  laugh  at.^ 

Side.  See,  sir  ?  I  have  lived  in  a  great  many 
families,  and  never  heard  of  the  like  before. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  There,  there,  there  ! 1 

shall  bo  the  butt  of  inv  own  servants. — Sirrah, 
leave  the  room.  And  let  me  never  hear  that  you 
have  the  trick  of  li>tening  in  my  house. 

Side.  No,  sir — The  Man  in  lo\e  with  his  own 
Wife  !  [  Evit  lui/ghing. 

Sir  Bash.  What  does  the  varlet  mean  ? — No 
matter — I  have  finished  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be 

sent  this  m<iment. But  then,  if  I  should  get 

into  a  comedy  ?  Po  !  no  more  scruples.  I'll  seal 
it  directly — Sideboard — 

Enter  SinEWOARD. 

Sir  Bash.  [Sealing  the  letter.]  I  have  opened 
my  heart  to  her.  What  do  you  bring  your  hat 
and  stick  for  ? 

Side.  To  go  out  with  your  honour's  letter. 

Sir  Bush.  You  have  not  far  to  go.  Take  this, 
and  let  nobody  see  you. 
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Side.  I  warrant  mc,  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  I  feel  much  lighter  now.  A  load  is 
taken  off  luy  heart. 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bash.  What  do  you  come  back  for  ? 

Side.  A  word  or  two,  by  way  of  direction,  if 
you  please,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  Blockhead  !  Give  it  to  me — [Aside.] 
— If  I  direct  it,  he  tinds  me  out.  Go  about  your 
business :  I  have  no  occasion  for  you  :  leave  the 
room. 

Side.  Very  well,  sir.  Does  he  think  to  manage 
liis  own  intrigues  f  If  he  takes  my  commission 
out  of  my  hands,  I  shall  give  him  warning.  The 
vices  of  our  masters  are  all  the  vails  a  poor  ser- 
vant has  left.  [E.rit. 

Sir  Bash.  What  must  be  done?  Mr  Lovemore 
^ould  conduct  this  business  for  me.  He  is  a  man 
of  address,  and  knows  all  tlie  approaches  to  a 
woman's  heart.  That  fellow  Sideboard  coming 
again  ?  No,  no ;  this  is  lucky.  Mr  Lovemore, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Enter  Lovemoke. 

Love.  A  second  visit,  you  see,  in  one  day;  en- 
tirely on  the  score  of  friendship. 

Sir  Bash.  And  I  thimk  you  for  it;  heartily 
thank  you. 

Love.  I  broke  away  from  the  company  at  the 
St  Alban's,  on  purpose  to  attend  you.  Well,  I 
have  made  your  lady  easier  in  her  mind,  have 
not  I } 

Sir  Bash.  We  don't  hit  it  at  all,  Mr  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  No  ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  think  she  has  been  rather  worse 
since  you  spoke  to  her. 

Love.  A  good  symptom  that.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  She  has  received  the  diamond 
buckles.  They  were  delivered  to  her  maid,  scal- 
ed up,  and  the  man  never  staid  to  be  asked  a 
question.  1  saw  them  in  her  own  hand ;  but  not 
a  syllable  escaped  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
softened;  obstinate  as  a  mule  ! 

Love.  The  manner  of  conveying  your  presents 
Mas  not  well  judged.  Why  did  you  not  make 
me  the  bearer } 

Sir  Bash.  I  wish  I  had.  She  talks  of  parting ; 
and  so,  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities,  I  have 
even  thought  of  telling  her  the  \\hole  truth  at 
once. 

Love.  How  }  Acquaint  her  with  your  passion.^ 

Sir  Bash.  iVy,  and  trust  to  her  honour.  I 
could  not  venture  to  speak  ;  I  should  blush,  and 
faulter,  and  look  silly;  and  so  I  have  writ  a  let- 
ter to  her.  Here  it  is,  signed  and  scaled,  but  not 
directed.  I  got  into  a  puzzle  about  that.  Ser- 
vants, you  know,  are  always  putting  their  own 
construction  upon  things. 

Love.  No  doubt:  and  then  your  secret  flies  all 
over  t}ic  tow  n. 


Sir  Bask.  That's  what  alarmed  me.  You  shall 
write  the  superscription,  and  send  it  to  her. 

Love.  No;  that  won't  do.  Give  her  a  letter 
under  your  hand  !  HI  speak  to  her  for  you  :  let 
me  try  how  her  pulse  beats. 

Sir  Bash.  But  a  letter  may  draw  an  answer 
from  her,  and  then  you  know — [Smiling  at  him.^ 
— I  shall  have  it  under  her  hand. 

J,o»e.  I  don't  like  this  hurry  ;  we  had  better 
take  time  to  consider  of  it. 

Sir  Bash.  No :  I  cannot  defer  the  business  of 
my  heart  a  single  moment.  It  burns  like  a  fe- 
ver here.  Sit  down,  and  write  the  direction  ;  I'll 
step  and  send  the  servant.  He  shall  carry  it,  as 
if  it  were  a  letter  from  yourself. 

Enter  Sideboard, 

Side.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  is  below,  sir. 

Love.  What  brings  him?  He  will  only  inter- 
rupt us.  Go,  and  talk  to  him,  sir  Bashful ;  hear 
what  he  has  to  say ;  amuse  him ;  any  thing,  ra- 
ther than  let  him  come  up. 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  gone  ;  Jic  shan't  molest  you. 

[Exit  with  Sideboard. 

Love.  Fly  !  make  haste ;  and  don't  let  him 
know  that  I  am  here.  A  lucky  accident  this  !  I 
have  gained  time  by  it.  All  matters  were  in  a 
right  train,  and  he  himself  leveUing  the  road  for 
me,  and  now  this  letter  blows  me  up  into  the  air 
at  once.  Some  unlucky  planet  rules  to-day. — 
First,  the  widow  Bellmour  ;  a  hair-breadth  escape 
I  had  of  it,  and  now  almost  ruined  here  !  What, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  has  he  writ  to  her  ? 
Friendship  and  wafer,  by  your  leave.  But,  will 
that  be  delicate  ?  Po  !  honour  has  always  a  great 
deal  to  preach  upon  these  occasions ;  but  then, 
the  business  of  ray  love  !  Very  true ;  the  passions 
need  but  say  a  word,  and  their  business  is  done. 
— [Opens  the  letter,  and  r£ads.~\ — This  must  ne- 
ver reach  her.  I'll  write  a  letter  from  myself. — 
[Sits  down,  urites,  and  starts  ?</?.] — I  hear  him 
coming :  no ;  all's  safe. — [ll^riYfs.] — This  will  do  : 
vastly  well.  Her  husband's  inhumanity  !  Ay, 
mention  that.  The  diamonds  may  be  a  present 
from  me  :  yes,  I'll  venture  it — There,  there;  that 
will   do — Long  adored — ay — sweetest  revenge. — 

Ay — eternal  admirer Lovemore.     Now,  now, 

let  me  see  it.     Admirable  !    this  will  do  the  bu- 
siness. [Seals  the  letter. 

Enter  Sir  Bashful. 
Sir  Bash.  Well,  have  you  sent  it? 
Love.  Not  yet :  I  am  writing  the  direction. 
Sir  Bush.  And  where  is  that  blockhead  ?  Side- 
board ! 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Numskull!  Why  don't  you  wait?  Mr  Lovemore 
wants  vou. 

Love,  .'^tep  and  deliver  this  to  your  lady,  and^ 
if  she  pleases,  I  will  wait  upon  her. 
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Sir  Bash.  Cliarmiiig ! — Take  it  up  stairs  di- 
rectly. 

Side.  Up  stairs,  sir?  JNIy  hidy  is  in  the  next 
room. 

Sir  Bai^h.  Take  it  to  her ;  make  hn'tc  ;  be- 
gone !  [jEJr/<  SiDFBOAiu;.]  I  hope  this  will  suc- 
ceed :  I  shall  be  tor  ever  (jbli^ed  to  you,  and  so 
will  her  ladyship. 

Love.  I  hope  she  will,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to 
serve  her. 

Sir  Bash.  Yon  are  very  good.  She  won't  prove 
ungratet'ul,  I  dare  answer  tor  her.  I  should  like  to 
see  how  she  receives  the  letter.  The  door  is  con- 
veniently open.  I  will  have  a  peep.  Ay,  there ; 
there  she  sits. 

Lovr.  Where,  sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Hush  !  no  noise.    There,  do  you  see 

her?  She  has  the  letter  in  her  hand This  is  a 

critical  moment :    I  am  all  over  in  a  tremble. 

Love.  Silence  !  not  a  word.  She  opens  it. — 
[Aside.^  INow,  my  dear  Cupid,  belViend  me  now, 
and  your  altar  shall  snroke  with  incense. 

Sir  Bash.  She  colours. 

Love.  I  like  that  rising  blush  :  a  soft  and  ten- 
der token. 

Sir  Bash.  She  turns  pale. 

Love.  The  natural  working  of  the  passions. 

Sir  Bash.  And  now  she  reddens  again.  What' 
is  she  at  now  ?  There,  she  has  torn  the  letter  in 
two  :  I  am  a  lost,  an  undone  man !  [Wa/ks  avail. 

Love.  She  has  tlung  it  away  with  indignation  : 
I  am  undone,  too. 

{^Aside,  and  walks  away  from  the  door. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr  Lovemore,  you  see  what  it  is  all 
come  to. 

Love.  I  am  sorry  to  sec  so  haughty  a  spirit. 

Sir  Bush.  An  arrogant,  ungrateful  woman,  to 
make  such  a  return  to  so  kind  a  letter ! 

Love.  Ay,  so  kind  a  letter ! 

Sir  Bash.  Did  you  e\er  see  such  an  insolent 
scorn  ? 

Love.  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  all  my 
life. 

Sir  Buih.  A  letter  full  of  the  tendercst  pro- 
testations ! 

lA)ve.  Yes ;  an  unreserved  declaration  of  love ! 

Sir  Bush.  INIade  with  the  greatest  frankness; 
throwing  myself  at  her  \  ery  feet. 

Love.  Did  she  once  smile?  was  there  the 
faintest  gleam  of  approbation  in  her  countenance? 

Sir  Bush.  She  repaid  it  all  with  scorn,  with 
pride,  contempt,  and  insolence.  I  caimot  bear 
this;  despised,  spurned,  and  treated  like  a  puppy. 

I^ove.  There  it  slings — like  a  pu()pv,  indeed  ! 

Sir  Bash.  Is  there  a  thing  in  nature  so  morti- 
fying to  the  pride  of  man,  as  to  tind  one's  self  re- 
jected and  despised  by  a  line  woman,  who  is  con- 
scious of  her  power,  and  triumphs  in  her  cruelty? 

Ljne.  Tt  is  the  most  danmable  circumstance  ! 

Sir  Bush.  My  dear  jNlr  Lovemore,  I  am  <jbli- 
jTed  to  you  for  taking  this  matter  so  much  to 
heart. 


Ijove.  I  take  it  more  to  heart  than  yon  are 
aware  of. 

Sir  Bush.  This  is  mortifying ;  enough  to  make 
one  asiiaiued  all  the  rest  of  one's  life. 

Ja)tc.  I  flid  not  expect  this  sullen  ill-humour. 

Sir  Hush.  Did  you  ever  know  so  obstinate,  so 
uncomplying  a  temper  ? 

Enter  Sir  Brilliaxt. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  I  forgot  to  tell  you — 

Love.  He  again  !  he  haunts  me  up  and  down, 
as  A'ice  did  the  devil,  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  in 
the  old  comedy.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  Hey  !  what's  the  matter  ?  You  seem 
both  out  of  humour :  what  does  this  mean  ?  Have 
you  quarrelled  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Mo,  sir,  no  quarrel : — Why  would 
my  booby  servant  let  him  in  again?  \_jiside. 

Sir  Bril.  Strike  me  stupid,  but  you  look  very 
queer  upon  it !  ].ovemore  is  borrowing  money,  I 
suppose.  Sir  Bashful  is  driving  a  hard  bargain, 
and  you  can't  agree  about  the  premium.  Sir 
Bashful,  let  my  ifVicnd  Lovemore  have  the  mo- 
ney. 

Sir  Bush.  Money  ! — what  does  he  mean  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Both  out  of  humour,  I  see  :  well,  at^ 
you  will.  You  have  no  reason  to  be  in  harmony 
with  yourselves ;  my  stars  shine  svith  a  kinder  as- 
pect. Here,  here,  behold  a  treasury  of  love  !  I 
came  back  on  purpose  to  shew  it  to  you.  [Tukes 
a  sh(ig7-ten  case  out  of  his  pocket.^  See  what  a 
present  I  have  received;  a  magniticent  pair  of 
diamond  buckles,  by  all  that's  amiable ! 

Love.  How  ? 

Sir  Bush.  [Walking  up  to  him.^  A  pair  of  dia- 
mond buckles  ! 

Sir  Bril.  How  such  a  present  should  be  sent 
to  me,  is  niore  than  I  can  explain  at  present. 
F'erhaps  my  friend,  Lovemore,  gained  some  in- 
telligence in  the  quarter  where  I  surprised  liim 
to-day,  on  a  visit  which  I  little  suspected. 

Love.  That  was  to  serve  you  ;  I  know  nothing^ 
of  this  business. 

Sir  Bril.  The  pain  in  your  side,  I  hope,  is  bet- 
ter? 

Love.  Po  !  this  is  only  to  distract  your  atten- 
tion, sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bush.  So  I  suppose.  And  was  this  a  pre- 
sent to  you  ? 

Sir  Bril.  A  present,  sir.  The  consequence  of 
bavins:  some  tolerable  phrase,  a  person,  and  a  tine 
dearec  of  attention  to  the  service  of  the  ladies. 
Don't  you  envy  me,  sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bush.  I  can't  but  say  I  do.  [Turns  to 
Lovemore. J  My  buckles,  by  all  that's  false  in 
woman  ! 

Love.  Take  no  notice.  [Walks  aside.]  Has  he 
supplanted  me  here,  too,  as  well  as  with  the  wi- 
dow ? 

.Sir  Bril.  What's  the  matter  \\ith  you  both.-' — 
Burning  with  envy  ! 

Sir  Bash.  And  I  suppose  an  cleijant  epistle,  or 
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a  wellrpenned  billet-doux,  accompanied  this  to- 
ken of  the  lady's  aftectiou  ? 

Sir  BriL  That  would  have  been  an  as^reeablc 
addition,  but  it  is  still  to  come.  Foo  many  fa- 
vours at  once  mi»ht  overwhelm  a  body.  A  coun- 
try-looking fellow,  as  my  people  tell  me,  left  this, 
curiously  sealed  up,  at  my  house  :  he  would  not 
say  from  whence  it  came  :  I  should  know  that  in 
time,  was  all  they  could  get  from  him ;  and  I  am 
now  panting  to  learn  from  whence  this  mighty 
success  has  attended  me.  Sir  Bashful,  I  rame, 
saw,  and  conquered.     Ha,  ha,  h\,  ha ! 

Sir  Bunk.  But  may  not  this  be  from  some  lady, 
who  imagines  that  you  sent  it,  and  therefore 
chuses  to  reject  your  present  .■' 

Sir  Bril.  (jh,  no  ;  that  cannot  be  the  case.  A 
little  knowledge  of  the  world  would  soon  convince 
you,  that  ladies  do  not  usually  reject  presents  from 
the  man  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  please  by 
his  manner,  his  taste  for  dress,  and  a  ccrtam  je 
ne  sgai  cjuoi  in  his  person  and  conversation. 

Sir  Bash.  So  I  believe.  [Walks  aside.]  What 
say  you  to  this,  Mr  Lovemore? 

Love.  She  would  not  have  torn  a  letter  from 
him. 

Sir  Bril.  No,  sir  Bashful ;  a  present  frtira  me 
would  not  have  been  returned  back  upon  niv 
hands. 

Sir  Busk.  I  dare  say  not.  [To  Love.]  I  sup- 
pose she  will  give  him  my  three  hundred  pounds 
into  the  bargain. 

Love.  After  this,  I  shall  wonder  at  nothing. 

Sir  Bril.  What  mortified  countenances  they 
both  put  on  !  [Looks  at  them,  and  lauf^hs. 

Sir  Bash.  [Walking  up  to  Sir  Bril.]  And  I 
suppose  you  expect  to  have  this  lady  ? 

Sir  Bril.  No  doubt  of  it.  This  is  the  forerun- 
ner, I  think.  Hey,  Lovemore  ? — Sir  Bashful,  this 
it  is  to  be  in  luck.     Ha,  ha  ! 

[Luughs  at  them  both. 

Love,  and  Sir  Basil.  [Both  forcing  a  laugh.] 
Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Bril.  You  both  seem  strangely  piqued. — 
Lovemore,  what  makes  you  so  uneasy.'' 

Love.  You  flatter  yourself,  and  you  vvrnng  me — 
I — I —  [Walks  auai/. 

Sir  Bash.  He  is  a  true  friend  :  he  is  unea>y 
on  my  account.         [Aside,  and  looking  at  Love. 

Sir  Bril.  And,  sir  Bashful,  something  lias  dash- 
ed your  spirits.     Do  you  repine  at  my  success.^ 

Sir  Bush.  I  can't  but  say  I  do,  sir. 

Sir  Bril.  Oh  !  very  well ;  you  are  not  disposed 
to  be  good  company.  A  Chonneur,  gentlemen  : 
finish  your  money  matters.  Lovemore,  where  do 
you  spend  the  c\ening.? 

Love.  A  good  evening  to  you,  sir  Brilliant:  I 
am    engaged.      Business   with  sir  Bashful,   you 


Sir  Bril.  \Vell,  don't  let  me  be  of  inconve- 
nience to  you.  I'arc  ye  well,  gentlemen.  Thou 
dear  pledge  of  love  [Looking  at  the  buckles.]. 
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thus  let  me  clasp  thee  to  ray  heart. — Sir  Ba'ihful, 
your  servant.  [Evit  Sir  Buil. 

Sir  Bash.  What  think  vou  now,  Mr  Lovemore? 

Love.   All  unaccountable,  sir. 

Sir  Bush.  By  all  that's  false,  I  am  gulled, 
cheated,  and  imposed  upon  !  I  am  deceived,  and 
dubbed  a  rank  cuckold  !  It  is  too  clear  :  she  has 
given  him  the  buckles,  and,  I  suppose,  my  bank- 
notes have  taken  the  same  course.  Dia^iond 
buckles,  and  three  hundred  pounds,  for  sir  Bril- 
liant !   A  reward  for  his  merit ! 

Love.  He  is  the  favourite,  and  I  have  been 
workinsr  for  him  all  this  time  !  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  I  now  see  through  all  her  artiliccs. 
Mv  resolution  is  fixed.  If  I  cm  but  get  ocular 
demonstration  of  her  guilt;  if  I  can  but  get  the 
means  of  proving  to  the  whole  world  that  she  is 
vile  enough  to  cuckold  me,  I  shall  then  be  hap- 

py  .  .     ,  ' 

Love.  Why,  that  will  be  some  consolation  ! 

Sir  Bash.  So  it  will :  kind  Heaven,  grant  me 
that  at  least !  make  it  plain  that  she  dishnnours 
'lie,  and  I  am  amply  revenged  !  Hark  !  I  hear 
iicr  coining.  She  shall  know  all  I  think,  and  all 
I  lerl.     I  have  done  with  her  tor  ever. 

Love.  [Aside.]  Let  me  fly  the  impending 
storm,  if  I  stav,  detectif)n  and  disgrace  pursue 
me.  Sir  Bashful,  I  am  sorry  to  see  matters  take 
this  turn.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power;  and, 
since  there  is  no  room  to  hope  for  success,  I  take 
my  leave,  and  wish  you  a  goi)d  night. 

Sir  Bush.  No,  no  ;  you  shall  not  leave  me  in 
•^his  distress.  You  shall  hear  me  tell  her  her 
own,  and  he  a  witness  of  our  separation. 

[Holding  him. 

Love.  Excuse  me :  after  what  has  passed,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  her. — ^ 
Fare  you  well;  I.  must  be  gone  ;  good  niiiht,  sir 
Bashful.  [Struggling  lo  go. 

Sir  Bash.  You  are  my  best  friend  :  I  cannot 
part  with  you.  [Stands  beticeen  him  and  the 
door.]  Stay  and  hear  what  she  has  to  say  for 
herself:  you  will  see  what  a  turn  she  will  give 
to  the  business. 

Love.  [Aside.]  What  turn  shall  I  give  it  ? 

•' on  fusion  !  here  she  comes :  I  must  weather  the 
storm. 

Enter  Lady  Constant. 

Ladi/  Con.  .After  this  beiiaviour,  ]\Ir  Love- 
more, I  am  surprised,  sir,  that  you  can  think  of 
staying  a  moment  longer  in  this  house. 

Love.  Madam,  I— — 'sdeath  !  1  have  no  in- 
vention to  assist  me  at  a  |)inch.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr  Lovemore  is  my  friend,  madam, 
and  I  desire  he  will  stay  in  my  house  as  long  as 
he  pleases.     Hey,  Lovemore  ! 

[Looks  at  him,  and  smiles. 

Love.  [Aside.]   All  must  out,  I  fear. 

Ludi/Con.  Your  friend,  sir  Bashful !  .And  do 
you  authorise  him  to  take  this  unbecoming  liber- 
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ty  ?  Have  you  given  him  permission  to  sfiid  nie 
a'  letter,  so  rxtravngaut  in  tlie  very  terms  of  it  P 

J^>ve.  [Asiik.]  Av,  iu)\v  'tis  coming,  and  impu- 
dence itself  h:is  not  a  word  to  say. 

Sir  Bash.  I  desired  liim  to  send  that  letter, 
madam. 

Luvc.  Sir  Bashful  desired  me,  nKulam. 

[Bouing  rcspcctfuUij. 
Sir  Bash.  I  desired  him. 
Love.  All  at  his  request,  madam. 
Lnibi  Con.  And  am  I  to  be  made  your  sport  r 
I  wonder,  Mr  Lovemore,  that  you  would  conde- 
scend to  make  yom>clf  a  parry  in  so  poor  a  plot. 
Do  vou  ])resume  upon  a  trilling  mark  of  civility, 
wiiich  vou  persuaded  me  to  accept  of  this  morn- 
ing?  Do  you   come,  disguised  under  a  mask  of 
fricndsliip,  to  help  tiiis  uentleman  in  his  design 
against  my  honour,  and  my  happiness? 

Love.  [Aside.]  Fairly  caught,  and  nothing  can 

bring  me  otV 

Sir  Bash.  A  mask  of  friend>hip  !  lie  is  a  true 
friend,  madam  :  he  sees  how  ill  I  am  treated ; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  that  letter. 

Lore.  Not  a  syllable  of  truth,  madam.  [J.svV/c] 
This  will  do  :  his  own  nonsense  will  save  mo: 
Sir  Bash.  It  was  all  done  to  try  you,  madam. 
Love.  Nothing  more,  madam  :  merely  to  try 
you. 

Sir  Bash.  By  way  of  experiment  only  :  just  to 
see  how  you  would  behave  upon  it. 

Love.  Nothing  else  was  intended ;  all  to  try 
yon,  madam. 

Ladi/  Con.  You  have  been  both  notably  em- 
ployed. The  exploit  is  worthy  of  you.  Your 
snare  is  s])read  for  a  woman;  and  if  you  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  fame  of  so  bright  an  action  would 
add  mightily  to  two  such  illustrious  characters. 

Sir  Bash.  A  snare  spread  for  her  !  ^lark  that, 
Mr  Lovemore  :  she  calls  it  ensnaring  ! 

Love.  ]'nsnarcd  to  her  own  good.  \To  Sir 
Bashful,]  lie  has  pleaded  admirably  forme. 

[Aside. 

Lady  Con.  As  to  yon,  sir  Bashful,  I  have  long 

ago  ceased  to  wonder  at  your  conduct :  you  have 

lost  the  power  of  surprising  me;    but  when  Mr 

Lovemore  becomes  an  accomplice  in  so  mean  a 

plot 

Sir  Bash.  1  am  in  no  ])lot,  madam;  and  nobo- 
dy wants  to  ensnare  you  ;  do  we,  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  Sir  Bashful  knows  tliat  no  harm  was  in- 
tended. 

Sir  Bmh.  Yes,  I  am  in  the  secret,  and  my 
friend  Lovemore  nie;mt  no  hanii. 

Love.  If  t!ie  letter  had  succeeded,  sir  Bash- 
ful knows  there  would  have  been  no  ill  conse- 
quence. 

Sir  Bash.  No  harm  in  nature ;  but  T  now  see 
how  things  are;  and  since  your  ladyship  will  lis- 
ten to  ncjthing  for  your  own  good,  it  is  too  plain, 
from  all  that  lias  passed  between  us,  that  our 
tempers  are  by  no  means  fitted  for  each  other, 


and  I  am  ready  to  part  whenever  you  please : — 
nav,  I  w  ill  part. 

Ladi/  Con.  And  that  is  the  only  point  in  which 
we  can  agree,  sir. 

Sir  lUish.  Had  the  letter  been  sent  from  ano- 
ther quarter,  it  would  have  met  with  a  better  re- 
ception :  we  know  where  your  smiles  are  bcs- 
tov\ed. 

Lad  1/ Con.  Deal  in  calumny,  sir;  give  free 
bCO]ie  to  malice;  I  disdain  your  insinuations. 

Sir  Bush.  The  fact  is  too  clear,  and  reproach- 
es are  now  too  late.  This  is  the  last  of  our  con- 
versing together ;  and  you  may  take  thi>  by  the 
way,  you  are  not  to  believe  one  syllable  of  that 
letter. 

Love.  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  it  deserves  the 
least  credit,  madam. 

Sir  Bash.  It  was  all  a  mere  joke,  madam : 
was  not  it,  Lovemore  .?  And  as  to  your  being  a 
fme  woman,  and  as  to  any  passion  that  any  body 
has  conceived  for  you,  there  was  no  such  thing ; 
you  can  w  itncss  for  me,  Lovemore  :  can't  vou  ? 

Ladi)  Con.  Oh  I  you  are  witnesses  for  one 
another. 

Love.  Sir  Bashful  knows  the  fairness  of  my  in- 
tentions, and  I  know  bis.  [Aside.]  He  has  ac- 
quitted me  better  than  I  expected;  thanks  to  his 
absurdity. 

JMdij  Con.  Go  on,  and  aggravate  your  ill 
usage,  gentlemen. 

Sir  Bash.  It  \\as  all  a  bam,  madam;   a  scene 

we  thought  proper  to  act.     Let  us  laugh  at  her, 

[Goes  III)  to  Lovi-MOUE. 

Love.  ^Vith  all  my  heart [.Iside.]   A   silly 

blockhead  !  I  can't  help  laughing  at  him. 

[Laughing  hcartili/. 
Sir  Bash.  [Laughing  with  him.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 
all  a  bam  ;  nothing  else  ;  a  contrivance  to  make 
sport  for  ourselves — hey,  Lovemore  ? 

Lad)/  Con.  This  usage  is  insupportable.  I 
shall  not  stay  for  an  explanation.  Two  such 
worthy  confederates  ! — Is  my  chair  ready  there  ? 
You  may  depend,  sir,  that  this  is  the  last  time 
you  will  see  me  m  this  house.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  Agreed  ;  a  bargain;  with  all  my 
heart,     Lovemore,  I  have  managed  this  well. 

Lore.  Charmingly  managed  !  I  did  not  think 
you  had  so  ninch  spirit. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  found  her  out.  The  intritrue 
is  too  plain.  She  and  sir  Brilliant  are  both  de- 
tected. 

Love.  I  never  suspected  tliat  sir  Brilliant  was 
the  ha})|)y  man.  I  wish  1  had  succeeded,  had  it 
been  oulv  to  mortify  his  vanity. 

Sir  Bash.  And   so   do    1:1   wish   it    too,  but 
ne\er  own  the  letter;  deny  it  to  the  last. 
iMve.  You  may  depend  upon  my  secrecy. 
Sir  Bash.  I  am  for   c\er  obliged  to  you,     A 
foolish  woman  !    how  she  stands    in    her  own 
light ! 

Love.  Trulv,  I  think  she  does.  But  since  I 
have  no  interest  with  her  ladysliip,   i  shall   now 
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sound  a  retreat,  atid  leave  matters  to  your  own 
discretion.     Success  attend  vou  !  [Going. 

Sir  Bash.  You  must  not  forsake  me  in  this  dis- 
tress. 

Love.  Had  your  lady  proved  tractable,  I  s'lould 
not  have  cared  liow  lono;  I  liad  staid.  But  since 
things  are  come  to  this  pass,  I  shall  now  <to  and 
see  what  kind  of  reception  I  am  to  meet  with 
from  Mrs  Lo\emorc. 

Sir  Bash.  Don't  let  her  know  that  you  ha\  c  a 
regard  for  hcj-. 

Love.  Oh  !  no  ;  I  see  the  consequence.— 
[Aside.]  Wei!  off  this  time ;  and,  madam  For- 
tune, if  I  trust  you  a2;ain,  you  shall  play  me  wliat 
prank  you  please.    Sir  Bashful,  yours'.      [Going. 

Sir  Bash.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you.  And, 
hark  ye,  if  I  can  serve  you  with  your  lady ( 


Love.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  :  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  go  on,  without  giving  you  the  trouble 
of  assisting  me.  And,  do  you  hear  ?  assure  my 
lady  Constant,  that  I  meant  nothing  but  to 
serve  your  interest.  [E.rif. 

Sir  Bash.  Jvely  upon  my  management.  I  can 
accjuit  you. — ?v[y  lady  Constant !  lady  Constant! 
— Let  me  chase  her  from  my  thoughts  !  C  an  I 
do  it.''  liage,  fury,  love — no  more  of  love  I  1  am 
glad  she  tore  the  letter.  Odso  !  yonder  it  lies. 
It  is  only  torn  in  two,  and  she  may  still  piece  the 
fragments  together.  I'll  pick  up  the  letter  this 
moment  :  it  shall  never  appear  in  evidence 
against  me.  As  to  sir  Brilliant,  his  motions  shall 
be  watched ;  T  know  how  to  proceed  with  madam, 
and,  if  I  can  but  prove  the  fact,  every  body  will 
say  that  I  am  ill  used  by  her.  [Erit. 


ACT    V 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr  Lovejiore's. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovemore,  elegantly  dressed;  ^\v?,- 
i.i'n  following  her. 

j\Ius.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  it  is  so  fur 
certain,  and  you  are  very  much  in  the  light  of  it. 

Mrs  Love.  I  fancy  I  am  :  I  see  the  folly  of 
my  former  conduct.  I  am  determined  never 
to  let  my  spirits  sink  into  a  melancholy  state 
again. 

2Ius.  Why,  that's  the  very  thing,  madam  ;  the 
very  thing  I  have  been  always  preaching  up  to 
you.  Did  not  I  always  say,  see  company,  ma- 
dam, take  your  pleasure,  and  never  break  your 
heart  for  any  man?  This  is  what  I  always  said. 

Mrs  Lore.  And  you  have  said  enougii ;  spare 
yourself  the  trouble  now. 

Mas.  I  always  said  so.  And  what  flid  the 
world  say  ?  Heavens  bless  her  for  a  sweet  woman! 
and  a  plague  go  with  him,  for  an  inhuman,  bar- 
barous, bloody — murdering  brute. 

Mrs  Love.  Well,  truce  with  your  imperti- 
nence ;  your  tongue  runs  on  at  such  a  rate — 

Mas.  Nay,  don't  be  angry  :  they  did  say  so 
indeed.  But,  dear  heart,  how  every  body  will 
be  overjoyed  when  they  find  you  have  plucked 
up  a  little  !  As  for  me,  it  gives  me  new  life,  to 
have  so  much  company  in  the  house,  and  such  a 
racketting  at  the  door  with  coaches  and  chairs, 
enough  to  hurry  a  body  out  of  one's  wits.  Lard  ! 
this  is  another  thing;  and  you  look  quite  like 
another  thing,  madam  ;  and  that  dress  quite  be- 
comes you.  I  suppose,  madam,  you  will  never 
wear  your  negligee  again.  It  is  not  fit  for  you 
indeed,  madam.  It  might  pass  \cry  well  with 
some  folks,  madam;  but  the  like  of  you 

Mrs  Love.  Will  you  never  have  done  ?  Go  and 
see  who  is  coming  up  stairs. 


Enter  Mrs  Bellmour. 

Mrs  Bellmour,  I  revive  at  the  sight  of  you.    ?.Ius- 
lin,  do  you  stej),  and  do  as  I  ordered  you. 

Mas.  What  the  tleuce  can  she  be  at  now .? 

[Exit. 

Jlfr.?  Bell.  You  see  I  am  punctual  to  my  time. 

Well,  I  admire  your  dress  of  all  things.    It's 

mighty  pretty. 

All's  I^ove.  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  But,  under 
all  this  appearance  of  gaiety,  I  have  at  the  bot- 
tom but  an  aching  heart. 

Mrs  Bell.  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  I'll  answer  for 
the  event.  Why  really,  now  you  look  just  as 
you  should  do. — Why  neglect  so  fine  a  figure } 

Mrs  Love.  You  are  so  obliging  ! 

Mrs  Bell.  And  so  true What  was  beauti- 
ful before,  is  now  heightened  by  the  additional 
ornaments  of  dress;  and  if  you  will  but  animate 
and  inspire  the  whole  with  those  graces  of  the 
mind,  w  hich  I  am  sure  you  possess,  the  impres- 
sion cannot  fail  of  being  effectual  upon  all  be- 
holders: even  upon  the  depraved   mind  of  Mr 

Lovemore You  have  not  seen  liim  since,  have 

you  .? 

Mis  I^ove.  He  dined  at  home,  but  was  soon 
upon  the  wing  to  his  usual  haunts. 

Airs  Bell.  If  he  does  but  come  home  time 
enough,  depend  upon  it  my  plot  will  take.  And 
have  you  got  together  a  good  deal  of  company  ? 

Airs  Love,  Yes,  a  tolerable  party. 

Airs  Bell.  That's  right :  shew  him  that  you 
will  consult  your  own  pleasure. 

Airs  Love.  Apropos,  as  soon  as  I  came  home, 
[  received  a  letter  tVom  sir  Brilliant,  in  a  style  of 
warmth  and  tenderness,  that  would  astonish  you. 
He  begs  to  see  me  again,  and  has  something  jjar- 
ticular  to  communicate.  I  left  it  in  my  dressing- 
room  ;  you  shall  see  it  by  and  by  :  I  took  your 
advice,  "and  sent  him  word  he  might  come.     'J'iu 
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lure  broiicbt  him  hither  immediately  :  he  makes 
no  dtiubi  of  liis  biici  (bs  \\illi  me. 

J\lrs  Bel/.  W  ell  !  two  such  friends  as  sir  Bril- 
liant and  Mr  Lovemorc,  I  believe,  never  ex- 
isted ! 

Alis  Love.  Their  falsehood  to  each  other  is 
iinparalleiled.  J  left  sir  Brilliant  at  the  card- 
table  :  as  soon  as  he  can  di^enjiaiie  liimseU,  he 
will  f(uit  his  company  in  pur^uit  of  me.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  mv  ladv  Constant  is  licre. 

Mrs  Bt/I.  is  she? 

Mrs  Love.  She  is,  and  has  been  making  the 
stranecsc  discovery:  MrLovemore  has  had  a  de- 
sign there  too ! 

AJrs  Bell.  Oh!  I  don't  doubt  him;  but  the 
more  proof  we  have,  the  better. 

]\irs  Love.  1  here  is  sutiicient  proof :  you  must 
know,  madam — [J  rap  al  the  f/ow.] — As  1  live 
aiid  breathe,  I  believe  that  is  Mr  Lovemore  ! 

Mrs  Bell.  If  it  is,  every  thiuii  tiocs  on  as  1 
couid  wish. 

J\]rs  Lore.  I  h.ear  his  voice  ;  it  is  he  !  How 
my  heart  beats  ! 

Mrs  Bell.  Courage,  and  the  day's  our  own. 
He  must  not  see  me  yet :  where  shall  I  rim  ? 

j\iJsLove.  In  there,  madam.  Make  haste;  I 
hear  his  step  on  the  stairs. 

Alr.^  Bell.  Success  attend  you !     I  ain  gone. 

'  [E.tit. 

Mrs  Love.  I  am  fi  iehtened  out  of  my  sense>. 
What  the  event  may  be  1  fear  to  think ;  but  I 
must  go  through  w  ith  it. 

Enter  Lovemore. 

You  are  welcome  home,  sir. 

Jjwe.  Mrs  Lovemore,  your  servant.  ^Without 
looh'uig  at  Iter.] 

AJrs  Love.  It  is  somewhat  rare  to  see  you  at 
home  so  early. 

Love.  I  said  I  should  come  home,  «lid  not  I  r 
I  always  like  to  be  as  good  as  my  word — \\  hat 
could  the  \\  idovv  mean  by  this  usage  ?  to  make 
an  appointment,  and  break  it  thus  iibrui)tlv. 

[A-fl 

Mrs  Love,  lie  seems  to  muse  upon  \t.[yhi(le. 

Love.  [Aside.^  She  does  not  mean  to  do  so 
treacherous  a  thing  as  to  jilt  me?  Oh,  L(jid  !  1 
am  wonderfully  tired. 

[1  «aws,  und  sinks  into  an  armed  chair. 

Mrs  Love.  Are  you  iudisp(ised,  my  dear? 

Love,  ^o,  my  h)ve ;  1  thank  you,  1  am  very 
well — a  little  'atigued  only,  with  jolting  over  the 
stones  all  the  way  into  the  city  this  morning.  I 
liave  paid  a  few  \  isits  this  afternoon — Confound- 
edly tired Where's  V\i)liam? 

J^lis  Lovi.  Do  yon  want  any  thing? 

Love.  Only  my  cap  and  slippers.  I  am  not  in 
spirits,  I  think.  [}'</?<//.<. 

Mrs  Tajvc.  You  are  never  in  spirits  at  home, 
Mr  i.ovemorc. 

Love.  1  beg  your  pardon  :    I   never  am   any 


wiiere  more  cheerful.  \Stretching  his  a7-tns.]     I 

wish  I  may  die  if  1  an't  very  happy  at  home 

very  [1  </«?(.<;.]  very  hap|)y  ! 

2Irs  Love.  1  can  hear  otherwise.  1  am  in- 
formed that  Mr  Lovemore  is  the  promoter  of 
mirth  and  good  humour  wherever  he  goes. 

J^ovc.  Oh  !  no  ;  you  over-rate  me  ;  upon  my 
soul,  you  do. 

Airs  Lore.  I  can  hear,  sir,  that  no  person's 
company  is  so  a(  ceptai)le  to  the.ladies;  that  your 
wit  inspires  every  thing:  you  have  y(nir  compli- 
ment for  one,  your  smile  for  another,  a  whisper 
for  a  third,  and  so  on,  sir :  you  divide  your  fa- 
vours, and  are  e\erv  \\here,  but  at  home,  all 
\\hini,  vivacity,  and  spirit. 

Lmr.  Ilo !  ht)  !  [J^aughin^.^  how  can  you 
talk  so?  1  swear  I  can't  help  laujihing  at  the 
fancy.  All  whim,  vivacity,  and  spn-it !  I  shall 
burst  my  sides,     liow  can  you  b.anter  one  so? — 

1  divide  my  favours,  too! Oh,    Heavens!    1 

can't  stand  this  raillery.  Such  a  description  of 
me  ! — I  that  am  rather  saturnine,  of  a  serious 
<  ast,  and   inclined'  to   be  peiirjivc  !   I  can't   help 

lau<^iiinii   at    the    oddity  of   the    conceit Oh 

Loi-d!  Oh  Lord!  [Laughs. 

Mjs  Love.  Just  as  you  please,  sir.  I  see  that 
1  am  ever  to  be  treated  w  ith  inditVerence.  [  M  utks 
across  the  stage.] 

Love.  YRists,  and  ualks  a  contrary  av/?/.]  I 
can't  put  this  widow  Bellmour  out  of  my  head. 

[Aside. 
Mrs  Love.  If  I  had  done  any  thing  to  provoke 
this  usage,  this  cold,  determined  contempt — 

[Walking. 
Love.  I  wish   I   had   done  with   that   business 
entirely;  but  my  desires  are  kindled,  and  must 
be  satisfied.  [Aside. 

[They  7ialkJ'or  some  time  silent />/  h/  each  olher.^ 
Mrs  Lore.  What  part  of  my  conduct  gives  you 
offence,  Mr  Lovemore? 

J.ove.  Still  hai-pingupon  that  ungrateful  >ti;ng! 

—  but  prithee  don't  set  me  a  laughing  again 

OtTence  !  nothing  gives  me  ofience,  child! — vou 
kno\\  I  am  very  fond — [Yauns,  and  walks.] — I 
like  you  of  all  things,  and  think  you  a  most  ad- 
mirable wife — prudent,  managing — careless  of 
vouroun  person,  and  very  attentive  to  mine — 
not  much  addicted  to  pleasure — grave,  retired, 
and  (Joiue.-tir ;  you  govern  your  house,  pay  the 
tradesmen's  bills,  [lV/?///.s.]  scold  the  servants, 
and  l(jve  vour  husband  : — upon  my  soul,  a  very 
go(jd  wile  ! — as  good  a  sort  of  a  wife  [}^«?<'w,?.] 
as  a  body  might  wish  to  have — Where's  William  r 
1  must  go  to  bed. 

Airs  Love.  To  bed  so  early  !  Had  not  you  bet- 
ter join  tilt!  company? 

I.ovc.  I  shan't  go  out  to-night. 
Mrs  Love.  But  I  mean  the  company  in  the 
dining-room. 

Love.  Company  in  the  dining-room  ! 

[Stares  at  her. 
Airs  Love.  Yes  :  I  in\  it(  d  them  to  a  rouS, 
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Love.  A  rout  in  my  house  ! — and  you  dressed 
•ut,  too  ! — What  IS  all  this  ? 

Mrs  Love.  You  have  no  ohjection,  I  hope  ? 

Love  Ohjection  ! — No,  I  like  company,  you 
tnow,  of  all  thui;j;s ;  I'll  go  and  join  them  :  who 
are  they  ail  ^ 

ALs  Love.  You  know  them  all ;  and  there's 
your  friend,  Sir  Brilliant. 

Love.  Is  he  there  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 
But,  pray,  how  conies  all  tliis  about? 

Mrs  Love.  I  intend  to  see  company  often. 

I^ove.  Do  you  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Ay ;  and  not  look  tamely  on,  while 
you  revel  luxuriously  in  a  course  of  pleasure.  I 
shall  pursue  my  own  plan  of  diversion. 

Love.  Do  so,  madam :  the  change  in  your 
temper  will  not  be  disagreeable. 

Mrs  Love.  And  so  I  shall,  sir,  1  assure  you. 
Adieu  to  melancholy,  and  welcome  pleasure,  wit, 
and  gaiety.  [She  icalks  about,  and  sings. 

Love.  What  the  devil  lias  come  over  her  ? 
And  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  does  all  this 
mean } 

Airs  Love.  Mean,  sir ! — It  means,  it  means — 
how  can  you  ask  me  what  it  means  ? — Well,  to 
be  -lUre,  the  sobriety  of  that  question  ! — Do  you 
think  a  woman  of  spirit  can  have  leisure  to  tell 
her  meaning,  when  she  is  all  air,  alertness,  rap- 
ture, and  eii)oynieiit.'' 

Love.  She  is  mad  ! — stark  mad  ! 

Mrs  Love.  Y'ou're  mistaken,  sir — not  mad,  but 
in  spirits,  that's  all.  Am  I  too  flighty  for  you? — 
Perhaps  I  am  :  you  are  of  a  saturnine  disposi- 
tion, inclined  to  think  a  little  or  so.  Well,  don't 
let  me  interrupt  you;  don't  let  me  be  of  any  in- 
convenieiire.  That  would  be  tlie  impolitcst 
thing;  a  married  couple  to  be  interfering  and  en- 
croaching on  eacii  other's  pleasures  !  Oh,  hideous ! 
it  would  be  Gothic  to  the  last  degree.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  ! 

Love.  [Forcing  a  laug/i.]  Ila,  ha  ! — Madam, 
you — ha,  ha  !  you  are  perfectly  riglit. 

Airs  Love.  Nay,  but  1  don't  like  that  laugh 
now  :  I  positively  don't  like  it  Can't  you  lauijh 
out,  as  you  were  used  to  do?  For  my  part,  I'm 
determined  to  do  nothing  else  all  the  rest  of  mv 
life. 

Love.  This  is  the  most  astonishing  tiling !  Ma- 
dam, I  don't  rightly  comprehend — 

Airs  Love.  Oh  Lud  !  oli  Lnd  ! — with  that  im- 
portant face  !  Well,  but  come  !  what  don't  you 
comprehend  ? 

Love.  There  is  something  in  this  treatment 
that  I  don't  so  well 

Airs  Love.  Oh  !  are  you  there,  sir  !  How 
quickly  they,  who  have  no  sensibility  for  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  others,  can  feel  for  themselves, 
3Vlr  Lovciiiorc  ! — But  that's  a  grave  reflection,  and 
I  hate  reflection. 

Love.  What  has  she  got  into  her  head  ?  This 
sudden  change,  Mrs  Loveniore,  let  nie  tell 
vou 


Airs  Love.  Nay,  don't  be  frightened  :  there  is 
no  harm  in  innocent  mirth,  I  hope :  never  look 
so  grave  upon  it.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  though, 
on  your  part,  you  seem  determined  to  offer  con- 
stant indignities  to  your  wife,  and  though  the 
laws  of  retaliation  would  in  some  sort  exculpate 
her,  if,  when  provoked  to  the  utmost,  exaspe- 
rated beyond  all  enduring,  she  should,  in  her 
turn,  make  him  know  what  it  is  to  receive  an  in- 
jury in  the  teiiderest  point — 

Love.  Madam  !  [Angrily. 

Airs  Love  Well,  well;  don't  be  alarmed.  I 
shan't  retaliate  :  mv  own  honour  will  secure  you 
there  ;  you  may  depend  upon  it. — Will  you  come 
and  play  a  game  at  cards  ?  Well,  do  as  you  like  ; 
you  won't  come  ?  No,  no,  I  see  you  won't — What 
say  you  to  a  bit  of  supper  with  us  ?  Nor  that 
neither  .^ — Follow  your  inclinations  :  it  is  not  ma- 
terial what  a  body  eats,  you  know  ;  the  company 
expects  me;  adieu,  Mr  Lovemore,  yours,  yours. 

[Exit  singing. 

Love.  This  is  a  frolic  I  never  saw  her  in  be- 
fore ! — Laugh  all  the  rest  of  my  life  ! — laws  of 
retaliation  ! — an  injury  in  the  tcnderest  point ! 
— the  company  expects  me — adieu !  yours,  yours ! 
— [Ali m ic king  her. ^  What  the  devil  is  all  this? 
Some  of  her  female  friends  have  been  tampering 
with  her.  So,  so :  I  must  begin  to  look  a  little 
sharp  after  madam.  I'll  go  this  moment  into  the 
card-room,  and  watch  whom  she  v^hispers  with, 
whom  she  ogles  with,  and  every  circumstance 
that  can  lead  to —  [Going. 

Enter  Muslin,  in  a  hurry. 

Alus.  Madam,  madam — here's  your  letter ;  I 
would  not  for  all  the  world  that  my  master 

Love.  What,  is  she  mad,  t(jo  ?  What's  the  mat- 
ter, woman  ? 

Alus.  Nothing,  sir — nothing  :  I  wanted  a  word 
with  my  lady  ;  that's  all,  sir. 

L'lVe.  Yon  would  not  for  the  world  that  your 
.master — \Vhat  was  you  going  to  say  ? — what  pa- 
per's that  ? 

Alus.  Paper,  sir ! 

Love.  Paper,  sir  I  Let  me  see  it. 

Alus.  Lord,  sir  !  how  can  you  ask  a  body  for 
such  a  thing  ?  It's  a  letter  to  me,  sir — a  letter 
from  the  ctnuitry ;  a  letter  from  my  sister,  sir. 
She  bios  me  to  buy  her  a  shiver  defrize  cap,  and 
a  sixteenth  in  the  lottery;  and  tells  ine  of  a  num- 
ber she  dreamt  of,  that's  all,  sir  :  I'll  put  it  uj). 

Love.  Let  me  look  at  it.  Give  it  me  this  mo- 
i.ient.  [Reads.^  'To  Mrs  Lovemore  !' — Brilliant 
Fashion.     'I'his  is  a  letter  fVom  the  country,  is  it? 

Alus.  That,  sir — that  is — no,  sir — no ; — that's 
not  sister's  letter. — If  vou  will  give  ine  that  backj 
sir,  I'll  shew  you  the  riglit  one. 

Love    Where  did  you  get  this  ? 

Alus.  Sir  ! 

Love.  Where  did  you  get  it? — Tell  me  truth. 

Alus.  Dear  heart,"you  fright  a  body  so — in  tlif 
parlour,  sir — I  found  it  there. 
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iorf.  \'^ery  well  ! — leave  the  room. 

Mus.  Tiu>  dexil  fetcli  it,  I  was  never  so  out  in 
BiY  politics  in  all  my  days.  [Erit  JVI  us. 

Love.  A  pretty  epistle  truly  !  [Reads.]  '  vN'hen 
'  ycju  comiiiaiid  n»e,  my  tkarest  .Mrs  Lo^emore, 

*  never  to  touch  a<:ain  upon  the  subject  of  love, 
'  you  command  an  impossiliility.    Vou  excite  the 

*  tlame,  and  forhid  it  to  burn.     Permit   me  once 

*  more  to  throw  mvseh  on  mv  Unees,  and  iuiplorc 
'  your  compassion.' Compassion,  with  a  ven- 
geance on  him  ! '  Thin';  you  see  me  now,  with 

*  tender,  meltinir,  supplicatini^eyes,  languishins;  at 

*  your  feet.' V^ery  well,  sir '  Can  you  lind 

*  it  in  your  heart   to   persist  in  cruellv.? — (Jrant 

*  me  but  access  to  you  once  more,  and,  in  addi- 

*  tion  to  what  I  already  said  this  moniiiiir,   I  will 

*  urge  such  motives.' — Urse  motives,  will  ye  .''— 

*  as  will  convince  you,  that  you  should  no  longer 
'  hesitate,  in  gralitu(l(N  to  reward  him,  who  here 
'  makes  a  vow  of  eternal  constancy  and  love. 

Bnii.i.iA.M  F.vsiiioN.' 
So,  so,  so!  your  very  humb'e  servant,  sir  Bril- 
liant Fashion  ! — This  is  your  friendship  for  me, 
is  it } — You  are  miehty  kind,  indeed,  .sir — but  1 
thank  you  as  much  as  if  you  had  really  done  me 
the  favour  :  and,  Mrs  Lovemore,  I'm  your  hum- 
ble servant,  too.  She  intends  to  laugh  all  the 
rest  of  her  life  !  This  letter  will  change  her  note. 
Yonder  she  comes  along  the  gallery,  and  sir  Bril- 
liant in  full  chase  of  her.  They  come  this  way. 
Could  I  but  detect  them  both  now  !  I'll  step 
aside,  and  who  knows  but  the  devil  mav  tempt 
them  to  their  undoing.  A  polite  husband  I  am  : 
there's  the  coast  clear  for  you,  madam.       [Exit. 

Enter  Miis  Lovemore  and  Sir  Brilliant. 

M?'s  Love.  I  have  already  told  you  my  mind, 
sir  Brilliant.  Your  civility  is  odious  ;  your  com- 
pliments fulsome;  and  your  solicitations  insult- 
ing.  1  must  make  use  of  harsh  language,  sir: 

you  provoke  it. 

Sir  Bril.  Not  retiring  to  solitude  and  discon- 
tent again,  I  hope,  madam  !  Have  a  care,  my 
dear  I\Irs  Lovemore,  of  a  relapse. 

J/r.s  IjOVC.  No  danger,  sir  :  don't  be  too  soli- 
Tritons  about  me.  Why  leave  the  company.''  Let 
mc  intreat  you  to  return,  sir. 

Sir  Bnl.  By  Heaven,  there  is  more  rapture  in 
being  one  moment  lux-a-rix  with  you,  than  in  the 
company  of  a  whole  drawing-room  o\'  beauties. 
Round  you  are  melting  pleasures,  tender  trans- 
ports, youthful  loves,  and  blooming  graces,  all 
iiisfelt,  neglected,  and  despised,  by  a  tasteless, 
rold,  uiiimpa'-sioned  luisband,  while  they  might 
he  all  so  much  better  employed  to  the  purposes 
of  ecstacy  and  bliss. 

Airs  Lovi:  I  am  amazed,  sir,  at  this  lihertv. — 
What  action  of  my  life  has  authorized  this  as- 
surance ! 1  desire,  sir,  you  will  desist.    Were 

I  not  afraid  of  the  ill  consequences  that  mi-zht 
follow,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  ac- 
<iuaint  Mr  Lovemore  with  your  whole  behaviour. 


Sir  Bri/.  She  won't   tell  her   husband ! A 

charming  creature,  and  blesMnns  on  her  for  so 
convenient  a  hint !  She  yields,  by  all  my  hopes  ! 
— What  shall  I  say  to  overwhelm  her  senses  in  a 
tlood  of  nonsense  }  [Aside. 

Go,  my  heart's  envoys;  tender  sighs,  make  haste — 
Still  drink  delicious  poisons  from  the  eye — 
Haptures  and  paradise 
I'ant  on  tiiy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  pressed. 

[Fu7xing  Iter  all  Ihis  time. 

Enter  Mr  Lovemoke. 

Love.  IIcll  and  distraction  !  this  is  too  much. 

Sir  BriL  What  the  devil's  the  mailer  now.? 
[Kneels  dcmn  to  bnckle  liis  slioc.\  Ihis  confounded 
buckle  is  alway.s  plaguing  me.  Lovemore  !  I  re- 
joice to  sec  thee.  [Looking  at  each  other. 

Love.  And  have  you  the  confidence  to  look  me 
in  the  face .'' 

Sir  Bril.  I  was  telling  your  lady  here  of  the 
most  whimsical  ad\enture 

Imtc.  Don't  add  the  meanness  of  falsehood  t(j 
the  black  attempt  of  invading  the  happiness  of 
your  friend.  I  did  imagine,  sir,  from  the  long 
intercourse  that  has  subsisted  between  us,  that 
you  might  have  had  delicacy  enough,  feeling 
enough,  honour  enough,  sir,  not  to  meditate  an 
injury  like  this. 

Sir  Bril.  Ay,  it's  all  over,  I  am  detected. 
[Aside.]  JNlr  Lovemore,  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
wrong,  and  will  not  attempt  a\indication  of  my- 
self. We  have  been  friends  hitherto,  and,  if 
begging  your  pardon  for  this  rashness  will  any 
ways  atone 

Lore.  No,  sir;  nothing  can  atone.  The  pro- 
vocation you  have  given  me  would  justify  my 
draw  ing  upon  you  this  instant,  did  not  that  lady, 
and  this  roof,  protect  you. 

Sir  Bril.  Harsh  language  to  a  friend 

Love.  Friend,  sir  Brilliant ! 

Sir  Bril.  If  you  will  but  hear  me 

J-ove.  Sir,  I  insist ;  I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Sir  Bril.  I  declare  upon  iny  honour 

Love.  Honour  !  for  shame,  sir  Brilliant  !  ho- 
nour and  friendship  are  sacred  words,  and  you 
profane  them  both. 

Sir  Bril.  If  imploring  forcivencss  of  that 
lady- 

Love.  That  lady  ! — I  desire  you  will  never 
speak  to  that  lady. 

Sir  Bril.  Can  you  command  a  moment's  pa- 
tience } 

Lore.  Sir,  I  am  out  of  all  patience  :  this  must 
be  settled  between  us:  I  have  done  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

Enter  Sir  B-vsHruL. 

Sir  Basil.  Did  not  I  hear  loud  words  aipong 
vou?  I  certainly  did.  What  are  you  quarrellinj 
about  ? 

Lore.  Read  that,  sir  Bashful.  [GiVfs /<»?«  Sir. 
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Brilliant's  letter.]  Read  that,  and  judge  if  I 
have  not  cause — [Sir  Bashiul  ?-eads  to  kimsclf. 

Sir  Bril.  Hear  but  what  I  have  to  say — 

Love.  No,  sir,  no ;  we  shall  rind  a  fitter  time. 
As  for  you,  madam,  I  am  satisfied  with  your  con- 
duct. I  was,  indeed,  a  little  alarmed,  but  I  have 
been  a  witness  of  your  behaviour,  and  I  am  above 
harbouring  low  suspicions. 

Sir  Bash.  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Lovemore,  this 
is  carrying  the  jest  too  far. 

Love.  It  is  the  basest  action  a  gentleman  can 
be  guilty  of;  and,  to  a  person  who  never  injured 
him,  still  more  criminal. 

Sir  Bush.  Why,  so  I  think.  Sir  Brilliant,  [To 
him,  aside.]  here,  take  this  letter,  and  read  it  to 
him — his  own  letter  to  my  wife. 

Sir  Bril.  Let  me  see  it —       [Takes  the  letter. 

Sir  Bash.  'Tis  indeed,  as  you  say,  the  vilest 
action  a  gcutienian  can  be  guilty  of. 

Love.  An  unparalleled  breach  of  friendship. 

Sir  Bril.  Not  altogether  so  unparalleled  -.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  not  be  found  without  a  precedent — 
as,  for  example  : —  [Heads. 

'  To  my  Lady  Co^■STA^"T' 

'  Why  siiould  I  conceal,  my  dear  madam,  that 

*  your  charms  have  awakened  my  teuderest  pas- 
'  sion  :' 

LoT,e.  Confusion  ! — my  letter —  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  [Reading  ]  '  I  long  have   loved   you, 

*  long  adored.     Could  I  but  flatter  myself — 

[Lovemore  walks  about  uneasy  ;  Sir  Bril- 
tiASTjbtlozes  him.] 

Sir  Bash.  There,  Mr  Lovemore,  the  basest 
treachery  ! 

Sir  Bril.  [Reads.]  '  Could  I  but  flatter  myself 
with  the  least  kind  return.' 

Lure.  Confusion  !  let  me  seize  the  letter  out 
of  his  hand.  [Snatches  it  from  him. 

Sir  Bush.  An  unparalleled  breach  of  friend- 
ship, Mr  Lovemore. 

L^ove.  All  a  forgery,  sir;  ail  a  forgery. 

Sir  Bush.  That  I  deny ;  it  is  the  very  identical 
letter  my  lady  threw  away  with  such  indiiina- 
tion.  She  tore  it  in  two,  and  I  have  pieced  it 
together. 

Juoce.  A  mere  contrivance  to  varnish  his  guilt. 

Sir  Bril.  Ha,  ha !  my  dear  Lovemore,  we 
know  one  another.  Have  not  vou  l)een  at  the 
same  work  with  the  widow  Bellmour? 

Love.  The  widow  Bellmour! — If  I  spoke  to 
her,  it  was  to  serve  you,  sir. 

Sir  Bril.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Love.  Po  !  I  won't  stay  a  moment  longer 
among  ye.  I'll  go  into  another  room  to  avoid  ye 
all.  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  widow  Bell- 
mour, sir.  [Opens  the  door. 

Enter  Mrs  Bellmour. 

Hell  a.nd  destruction  ! what  fiend  is  conjured 

up  here  .''  Zoons  !  let  me  mtike  my  escape  out  of 
the  house.  [Runs  to  the  opposite  door. 

M7S  Love,  ril  secure  this  pass  :  you  must  n(jt 
go,  my  dear. 


Love.  'Sdeath,  madam,  give  me  way. 

Mrs  Love.  Nay,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  :  I 
want  to  introduce  an  acquaintance  of  mine  to 
you. 

Love.  1  desire,  madam ■ 

Mrs  Bel.  .\Iy  lord,  my  lord  Rtheridge ;  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  your'lordship. 

[Taking  hold  of  him. 

Mrs  Love.  Do,  my  dear,  let  me  introduce  this 
lady  to  you. 

Love.  Here's  the  devil  and  all  to  do !     [Aside. 

Mrs  Bell.  My  lord,  this  is  the  most  fortunate 
encounter. 

Love.  1  wish  I  was  fifty  miles  off. [Aside. 

Mrs  Love.  Mrs  Bellmour,  give  me  leave  to 
introduce  Mr  Lovemore  to  you. 

[Turning  him  to  her, 

Mrs  Bell.  No,  my  dear  madam,  let  me  intro- 
duce lord  Etheridgeto  you.  [Fulling  him.]  My 
lord — 

Sir  Bril.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what'  is  all 
this  > 

Sir  Bash.  This  is  another  of  his  intrigues  blown 

Mrs  Love.  My  dear  madam,  you  are  mistaken: 
this  is  my  husband. 

3L's  Bell.  Pardon  me,  madam ;  'tis  my  lord 
Etheridge. 

Mrs  Love.  My  dear,  hou-  can  you  be  so  ill- 
bred  in  your  own  house  } — Mrs  Bellmour — this  is 
Mr  Lovemore. 

Lore.  Are  you  going  to  toss  me  in  a  blanket, 
madam  .? — call  up  the  rest  of  your  people,  if  you 
are. 

Mrs  Bell.  Pshaw  !  prithee  now,  my  lord,  leave 
off  your  humours.  Mrs  Lovemore,  this  is  my 
lord  Etheridge,  a  lover  of  mine,  who  has  made 
proposals  of  marriage  to  me. 

Love.  Confusion  !  let  me  get  rid  of  these  two 
furies.  [Breaks  aicaij  from  I  hem. 

Sir  Bash.  He  has  been  tampering  with  her, 
too,  has  he? 

Mrs  Bell.  [Follous  him.]  My  lord,  1  say  !  my 
Lord  Etheridge  !   won't  your  lordship  know  me  ? 

Love.  This  is  the  most  daumable  accident ! 

[Aside. 

Mrs  Bell.  I  hope  your  lordship  has  not  forgot 
your  appointment  at  my  house  this  evening? 

Love.  I  deserve  all  this.  [Aside. 

Mrs  Bell.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  have  1  done, 
that  you  treat  me  with  this  coldness  ?  Come, 
cone,  you  shall  have  a  wife  :  I  will  take  compas- 
sion on  you. 

Lore.  Damnation  !  I  can't  stand  it.        [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  Murder  will  out :  nmrder  will  out. 

Mrs  Bel.  Come,  cheer  up.  my  lord  :  what  the 
deiu^o,  your  dress  is  altered  !  w  hat's  become  of 
the  star  and  ribband  ?  And  so  the  gay,  the  llorid, 
the  mugnijique  lord  Etheridge,  dwindlesdown  into 
plain  Mr  Lovemore,  the  marrrcd  man!  Mr  Love- 
more, your  most  obedient,  very  humble  servant. 
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Lore.  I  can't  bear  to  feel  myself  in  so  ririicu- 
lous  ;i  circuinstaiicc.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bush.  He  has  been  passing  himsclt"  tor  a 
lord,  lias  he? 

Mrs  Bell.  I  bog  my  compliments  to  your  fricnfl 
Mrs  Loveit :  I  am  much  obhi^ed  to  you  both  tor 
your  very  honourable  designs. 

[Curtsci/ing  to  him. 

Love.  I  was  never  so  ashamed  in  all  my  lilc  ! 

Sir  Bril.  So,  so,  so,  all  his  pains  were  to  hide 
the  star  from  me.  This  discovery  is  a  perfect 
cordial  to  my  dejected  spirits. 

j\Irs  Bel.  Mrs  Lovemore,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
acknow  leilge  the  providence  that  directed  you  to 
pay  me  a  \  isit,  thouj^h  I  was  wholly  unknown  to 
you  ;  and  I  shall  henceforth  consider  you  as  my 
deliverer. 

Love.  So  !  it  was  she  that  fainted  away  in  the 
closet,  and  he  damned  to  her  jealousy  !     [A.^tidc. 

Sir  Bril.  By  all  that's  whimsical,  an  odd  sort 
of  an  adventure  this  !  IMy  lord,  \^Advaiices  to 
/dm.]  i'»y  lord,  my  lord  Etheridi;e,  as  the  man 
says  in  the  play,  '  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome 
'  back  to  Denmark.' 

Love.  Now  he  comes  upon  me. — Oh!  I'm  in  a 
fine  situation  !  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  My  lord,  I  hope  that  ugly  pain  in 
your  lordsliip's  side  is  abated. 

Love.  Absurd,  and  ridiculous.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  There  is  nothing  forming  there,  I 
hope,  ray  lord.? 

Love.  I  shall  come  to  an  cxpli:aation  with  you, 
sir. 

Sir  Bril.  The  tennis-ball  from  lord  Racket's 
unlucky  left  hand. 

Love.  No  more  at  present,  sir  Brilliant.  I 
leave  you  now  to  yourselves,  and — [Goes  to  the 
door  in  the  back  scene.] — 'sdeath,  another  fiend  ! 
1  am  beset  by  them. 

Enter  Lady  Const.vxt. 

No  way  to  escape  ? 

[Attempts  lioili  stage  doors,  and  is  prevented. 

Ladij  Con.  Mr  Lovemore,  it  is  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world,  that  you  are  come  home. 

Love.  Ay;  it  is  all  over — all  nmst  come  to 
light. 

Lady  Con.  I  have  lost  every  rubber;  quite 
broke;  four  by  honours  against  me  every  time. 
Do,  Mr  I^ovemure,  lend  me  another  hundred. 

Love.  I  would  give  an  hundred  pounds  you 
were  all  in  Ljijiiand.  [Aside. 

Ludx)  Con.  Mrs  Lovemore,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  are  married  to  the  falsest  man ;  he  has  de- 
ceived me  strangely. 

Mrs  Love.  I  begin  to  feel  for  him,  and  to  pity 
his  uneasiness. 

il/r.s  Bell.  Never  talk  of  pity  ;  let  him  be 
probed  to  the  quick. 

Sir  Basil.  The  case  is  pretty  plain,  I  tliink,  now, 
sir  Brilliant? 

Sir  Bril,  Pretty  plain,  upon  mv  soul !  Iln,  ha! 


Love.  I'll  turn  the  tables  upon  sir  Bashful,  for 
all  this — [Takes  Siii  lUsni  it's  letter  out  of  his 
pockec] — where  is  the  mighty  harm  now  m  thii 
letter  r 

Sir  Bash.  Where's  the  harm  ? 

Love.  \  Heads.]  '  1  cannot,  my  dearest  life,  any 
'  longer  behold' 

Sir  Bash.  Shame  and  coiifusion  !  I  am  un- 
done!  [Aside. 

Love.  Hear  this,  sir  Bashful — '  The  manifokl 
'  vexations,  (jf  which,  through  a  false  prejudice,  I 
'  am  myseli"  the  occasion.' 

Ladi/  Con.   What  is  all  this? 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  a  lost  man!  [Aside. 

Love.  Mind,  sir  Bashful. — '  I  am  theiefore  re- 
'  solved,  after  many  conllicls  \\\t\\  myself,  to 
'  thiow  olV  the  mask,  and  liaiikly  own  a  passii;n, 
'  whieh  the  fear  of  falling  into  lidicuie,  has,  in 
'  appearance,  suppressed.' 

Sir  Basil.  'Sdeath  !  I'll  hear  no  more  of  it. 

[Snatches  at  the  letter. 

Love.  No,  sir;  I  resign  it  here,  where  it  was 
directed  ;  and,  with  it,  these  notes  which  sir  Bash- 
ful gave  me  for  your  use. 

Ladi/  Con.  It  is  his  hand,  sine  enough. 

Love.  Yes,  madam,  and  those  are  his  senti- 
ments, which  he  explained  to  me  more  at  large. 

Lady  Con.  [Reads.]  '  ^Xccept  the  presents 
'  which  I  myself  have  sent  you  ;  money,  atlend- 
'  ance,  equipage,  and  every  thing  else  you  shall 
'  connnand ;  and,  in  return,  I  sliall  only  entreat 
'  you  to  conceal  from  the  world  that  you  have 
'  raised  a  flame  m  this  heart,  which  will  ever 
'  show  me, 

Your  admirer, 
And  your  truly  atkctionate  husband, 

Basuiul  Coxstaxt.' 

All.  Ila,  ha  ! 

Sir  Bril.  So,  so,  so  !  he  has  been  in  love  w  ith 
his  own  wife  all  this  time,  has  he?  Sir  Bashful, 
will  you  go  and  see  the  new  comedy  with  me  ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  shall  blush  thrmigh  the  world  all 
the  rest  of  my  bfe.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  Lovemore,  don't  you  think  it  a  b;l^e 
thing  to  invade  the  happiness  of  a  friend  ?  or  to 
do  him  a  clandestine  wrong?  or  to  injure  him 
w  ith  the  woman  (le  loves  ? 

Lore.  To  cut  the  matter  short  with  you.  sir, 
we  have  been  traitors  to  each  other;  a  couple  of 
unprincipled,  unrellcctinu  prollis;ates. 

Sir  Bril.  Profligates? 

Love.  Ay  !  both  !  we  are  pretty  fellows,  in- 
deed ! 

Mrs  Bell.  I  am  glad  to  fmd  you  are  awaken- 
ed to  a  sense  of  your  error. 

Love.  I  am,  madam  ;  and  frank  enough  to  own 
it.  I  am  above  attempiing  to  dis;:uise  my  feel- 
ings, when  I  am  conscious  they  are  on  the  side  of 
trutli  and  honour.  With  the  sincerest  remorse,  I 
ask  your  pardon.  I  should  ask  pardon  of  my 
lady  Constant,  too ;  but  the  fact  is,  sir  Bashful 
threw  the  w  hole  alfair  in  my  way ;  and,  when  a 
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husband  will  be  ashamed  of  lovins;  a  valuable 
v,onian,  he  must  not  be  surprised,  if  other  people 
take  her  case  into  consideration,  and  love  her  for 
l)im. 

Sir  Bill.  Why,  faith,  that  does,  in  some  sort, 
make  his  apology. 

Sir  Basil.  Sir  Bashful  !  sir  Bashful  !  thou  art 
ruined.  [^^hide. 

2I)s  Bell.  Vt'ell,  sir,  upon  certain  terms,  I 
don't  know  but  I  may  sign  and  seal  your  pardon. 

Love.  Terms  !   What  terms  ? 

j\lrs  Bell.  That  you  make  due  expiation  of 
your  guilt  to  tliat  lady.    [Pointing  to  Mrs  Love. 

Loiei  That  lady,  madam  !  Tliat  lady  has  no 
reason  to  complain. 

M?'s  Love.  No  reason  to  complain,  ]Mr  Lovc- 
niore .'' 

Ijove.  No,  madam,  none ;  for,  whatever  may 
]ia\e  been  my  imprudencics,  tlicy  have  had  their 
source  in  your  conduct". 

j\I>s  Love.  In  my  conduct,  sir? 

Love.  In  your  conduct : — I  here  declare  before 
this  company,  and  I  am  above  misrepresenting 
the  matter;  I  here  declare,  that  no  man  in  Eng- 
land could  be  better  inclined  to  domestic  happi- 
ness, if  you,  madam,  on  your  part,  liad  been  wil- 
ling to  make  home  agreeable. 

ALs  Love.  There,  I  confess,  he  touches  me. 

[J  side. 

Love.  You  could  take  pains  enough  before 
marriage  ;  you  could  put  forth  all  your  charms  ; 
practise  all  your  arts,  and  make  your  features 
please  by  rule ;  for  ever  changing  ;  running  an 
eternal  round  of  variety ;  and  all  this  to  win  my 
affections  :  but  when  you  had  won  them,  you  did 
not  think  them  worth  your  keeping ;  never  dress- 
ed, pensive,  silent,  melancholy  ;  and  the  only  en- 
tertainment in  my  house,  was  the  dear  pleasure  of 
a  dull  conjugal  tcfe-a-tete ;  and  all  this  insipidity, 
because  you  think  the  sole  merit  of  a  wife  con- 
sists in  her  virtue  :  a  line  way  of  amusing  a  hus- 
band, truly  ! 

Sir  Bril,  Upon  rny  soul,  and  so  it  is 

[Laug/iing. 

Mrs  Love.  Sir,  I  must  own  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  what  you  say.  This  lady  has  opened  mv 
eyes,  and  convinced  me  there  was  a  mistake  in 
my  former  conduct. 

ioc'f.  Come,  come  ;  you  need  say  no  more.  I 
forgive  you  ;  I  forgive. 

Mrs  Lore.  Forgive  !  I  like  that  air  of  confi- 
dence, when  you  know  that,  on  my  sifle,  it  is,  at 
worst,  an  error  in  judgment ;  whereas,  on  yours — 

Mrs  Bell.  Po  !  po  !  never  stand  disputing  : 
you  know  each  other's  faults  and  virtues ;  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mend  the  former, 
and  enjoy  the  latter.  There,  there;  kiss  and 
friends.  There,  Mrs  Lovemore,  take  your  re- 
claimed libertine  to  your  arms. 

I^ove.  'Tis  in  your  power,  madam,  to  make  a 
reclaimed  libertine  of  nie  inilccd. 

Vol.  it. 


Mrs  Love.  From  this  moment  it  shall  be  our 
mutual  study  to  please  each  other. 

Love.   A  match,  with  all  my  heart.     I  shall, 
hereafter,  be  ashamed  only  of  my  follies,  but  ne- 
ver ashamed  of  owning  that  I  sincerely  love  you. 
Sir  Basil.  Shan't  you  be  ashamed  ? 
Love.  Never,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  And  will  you  keep  me  in  counte- 
nance .'' 

Love.  I  will. 

Sir  Bask.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  now  forgive 
you  all.  IMy  lady  Constant,  I  own  the  letter;  I 
own  the  sentiments  of  it  [Embraces  iter.] ;  and, 

from  this  moment,  I  take  you  to  my  heart. 

Lovemore,  zookers !  you  have  made  a  man  of  me. 
•Sir  Brilliant,  come;  produce  the  buckles. 

Ladt/  Con.  If  you  hold  in  this  humour,  sir 
Bashful,  our  quarrels  are  at  an  end. 

Sir  Bril.  And  now,  I  suppose,  I  must  make 

restitution  here 

[Gives  Lady  Coxstaxt  the  buckles: 
Sir  Bash.   Ay,   ay ;    make   restitution.     Love- 
more !  this  is  the  consequence  of  his  having  some 
tolerable  phrase,  and  a  person,  Mr  Lovemore  ! 
ha,  lia ! 

Sir  Bril.  Why,  I  osvn  the  laugh  is  against  me. 
With  all  my  heart;  I  am  glad  to  see  my  friends 
hajjpy  at  last.  Lovemore,  may  I  presume  to  hope 
for  pardon  at  that  lady's  hands  ? 

[Points  to  Mrs  Lovemore. 
Love.  My  dear  confederate  in  vice,  your  par- 
don is  granted.  Two  sad  libertines  we  have  been. 
But  come,  give  us  your  hand  :  we  have  used  each 
other  scurvily  :  for  the  future,  we  will  endeavour 
to  atone  for  the  errors  of  our  past  misconduct. 

Sir  Bril.  Agreed  ;  we  will,  henceforward,  be- 
have like  men,  who  have  not  forgot  the  obliga- 
tions of  truth  and  honour. 

Lore.  And  now,  I  congratulate  the  whole  com- 
pany, that  this  business  has  had  so  happy  a  ten- 
dency to  convince  each  of  us  of  our  folly. 

Mis  Bell.  Praj',  sir,  don't  draw  me  into  a  share 
of  your  fully. 

Lore.  Come,  come,  my  dear  madam,  you  are 
not  v\ithout  your  share  of  it.  This  will  teach 
you,  for  the  future,  to  be  content  with  one  lover 
at  a  time,  without  listening  to  a  fellow  you  know 
nothing  of,  because  he  assumes  a  title,  and 
spreads  a  fair  report  of  himself. 

j\l7S  Bell.  The  reproof  is  just ;  I  grant  it. 
Love.  Come,  let  us  join   the  company  cheer- 
fully, keep  our  own  secrets,  and  not  make  our- 
selves the  town-talk. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay ;  let  us  keep  the  secret. 
Love.   What,   returning  to  your  fears  again .? 
you  will  put  me  out  of  countenance,  sir  Bashful. 
Sir  Bash.  I  have  done. 

Love.  When  your  conduct  is  fair  and  upright, 

never  be  afraid"  of  ridicule.     Real  honoiu-,  and 

generous  atfection,  may  bid   defiance   to  all  the 

small  wits  in  the  kingdom.     In  my  t)pinion,  were 
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the  business  of  this  day  to  go  abroad  into  tlic 
world,  it  nii£;ht  prove  a  very  useful  lesson  :  the 
Tiien  would  see  how  their 'passions  may  earrv 
them  into  the  danger  of  %voundin>r  the  bosom  of 
a  tnend  :  and  the  ladies  would  leain,  that,  after 
tlie  marriage  rites  are  performed,  they  ought  not 


to  suffer  tlieir  powers  of  pleasing  to  languish 
away,  but  should  still  remember  to  sacrihcc  to 
the  graces. 

To  win  a  man,  wlien  all  your  pains  succeed, 
The  WAY  TO  KEEP  HiM,  is  a  tusk  indeed. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEX. 
Sir  John  Restless,  jealous  of  Ins  nife. 
Bevlrley,  attached  to  Belinda. 
Sir  William  Bellmont. 
Young  Bellmont,  his  son. 
Blasdvort),  father  to  Belinda. 
Robert,  servant  to  Sir  Joiix. 
Brush,  servant  to  Beverley. 


WOMEl^f. 

Lady  Restless,  7vife  to  Sir  John. 
Belinda,  attached  to  Beverley. 
Clarissa,  attached  to  Young  Bellmont. 
Tattle,  maid  to  Lady  Restless. 
Tippet,  maid  to  Belinda. 
Marmalet,  a  waiting  woman. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— The  Park. 


Enter  Sir  John  Restless  and  Robert, ^rora 
a  house  in  the  side  scene. 

Sir  John.  Sir  John  Restless!  sir  John  Rest- 
less !  thou  liast  played  the  tool  with  a  vengeance ! 
What  devil  whispered  thee  to  marry  such  a  wo- 
man ? Robert,  you  have  been  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  I  value  you.  Did  your  lady  go  out  at 
this  door  here  into  the  Park,  or  did  she  go  out  at 
the  street-door  ? 

Rob.  This  door,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Robert,  I  will  never  live  in  a  house 
again  that  has  two  doors  to  it. 

Rob.  Sir! 

Sir  John.  I  will  give  warning  to  my  landlord 
instantly.  The  eyes  of  Argus  arc  not  sulhcient 
to  watch  the  motions  of  a  wife,  where  there  is  a 
street-door,  and  a  back-door,  to  favour  her 
escapes. 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  wish — you  will  par- 
don my  boldness,  sir — I  wish  you  would  shake  olF 
this  uneasiness  tliat  preys  upon  your  spirits.  It 
grieves  mo  to  ilie  heart — it  docs,  indeed;  sir,  to 


see  you  in  this  way :  banish  your  Suspicions : 
you  have  conceived  some  strange  aversion,  I  am 
afraid,  to  my  lady,  sir } 

Sir  John.  No,  Robert ;  no  aversion :  in  spite  of 
me,  I  dote  upon  her  still. 

Rob.  Tlien,  why  will  you  not  think  generously, 
sir,  of  the  person  you  love  ?  My  lady,  I  dare  be 
sworn 

Sir  John.  Is  false  to  me.  That  embitters  my 
whole  life.  I  love  her,  and  she  repays  me  with 
ingratitude,  with  perfidy,  with  falsehood,  with — 

Rob.  I  dare  be  sworn,  sir,  she  is  a  woman  of 
honour. 

Sir  John.  Robert,  I  have  considered  you  as  a 
friend  in  my  house  :  don't  you  betray  me,  too  : 
don't  attempt  to  justify  her. 

Rob.  Dear  sir,  if  you  will  but  give  me  leave : 
you  have  been  an  indulgent  master  to  me,  and  I 
am  only  concerned  for  your  welfare.  You  mar- 
ried my  lady  for  love,  and  I  have  heard  you  so 
warm  in  her  praise  :  why  will  you  go  back  from 
those  sentiments } 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  marrird  her  for  love — Oh  ! 
love  !  love  !  what  mischief  dost  thou  not  occa- 
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sion  in  tliis  world  ?  Ycs,  Robert,  I  married  her 
for  love.  ^VIlen  first  I  saw  her,  I  was  not  so 
jnucli  struck  with  her  beauty,  as  with  that  air  of 
an  ingenuous  mind  that  appeared  in  her  counte- 
nance ;  iier  features  did  not  so  niucli  eliarni  me 
with  their  synnnetry,  as  tliat  expression  of  sweet- 
ness, tiiat  smile,  that  indicated  alVability,  UKjdesty, 
and  compliance.  But,  lionest  Robert,  1  was  de- 
ceived :  I  was  not  a  month  married,  when  I  saw 
her  practisino;  tiiose  very  smiles  at  her  !;;lass  :  1 
saw  thnueh  the  artifice ;  plainly  saw  there  was 
nothing  natural  in  her  manner,  but  all  forced,  all 
studied,  put  on  with  her  liead-drcSs.  1  was 
alarmed  ;  I  resolved  to  watch  her  from  that  mo- 
ment, and  I  have  seen  such  things ! 

Kob.  Upon  my  woid,  sir,  I  believe  you  wrong 
her,  and  wrong  yourself :  you  build  on  ground- 
less surmises;  you  nrake  yourself  unhappy,  and 
mv  lady,  too;  and,  by  being  constantly  uneasy, 
and  never  shewing  her  the  least  love,  you'll  for- 
give me,  sir — you  fill  her  mind  with  strange  sus- 
picions, and  so  the  mischief  is  done. 
Sir  John.  Suspicions,  Robert? 
Kob.  Yes,  sir;  strange  suspicions  !  My  lady 
finds  herself  treated  with  no  degree  of  tender- 
ness ;  she  infers  that  your  inclinations  are  fixed 
elsewhere,  and  so  she  is  become — you  will  par- 
don my  blunt  honesty — she  is  become  downright 
jealous — as  jealous  as  yourself,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Oh  !  Robert,  you  are  little  read  in 
the  arts  of  women ;  you  little  know  the  intrica- 
cies of  their  conduct;  the  mazes  through  which 
thcv  walk,  shifting,  turning,  winding,  running  in- 
to devious  paths,  but  tending  all  through  a  laby- 
rinth into  the  temple  of  Venus.  You  cannot  see, 
that  all  her  pretences  to  suspect  me  of  intidelity, 
are  merely  a  counter-plot  to  cover  her  own  loose 
designs.  It  is  but  a  gauze  covering,  though  ;  it  is 
seen  through,  and  only  serves  to  shew  her  guilt 
ihe  more. 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir  John,  I  cannot  see — 
Sir  John.  No,  Robert;  I  know  you  cannot. — 
Her  suspicions  of  me  all  make  against  her;  they 
are  female  stratagems ;  and  yet,  it  is  but  too  true, 
that  she  still  is  near  my  heart.  Oh  !  Riobert, 
Robert !  When  I  have  watched  her  at  a  play  or 
elsewhere ;  when  I  have  counted  her  oglings, 
and  her  wliisperings,  her  stolen  glances,  and  her 
artful  leer,  with  the  cunning  of  her  sex,  she  has 
pretended  to  be  as  watchful  of  me  :  dissembling, 
false,  deceitful  woman  ! 

Hob.  And  yet,  I  dare  assure  you 

Sir  John.  No  more  ;  I  am  not  to  be  deceived; 
I  know  her  thoroughly,  and  now — no« — has  not 
she  escaped  out  of  my  house,  even  now  ^ 
Rob.  But  with  no  bad  design. 
Sir  John.  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that :    which 
\vav  did  she  go  ? 

Rnb.  Across  the  Park,  sir;  that  way,  towards 
ihe  Horse  Guards. 

Sir  John.  Towards  the  Horse  Guards !  Tliere 


— there — there — there,  the  thing  is  evident :  you 
may  go  in,  Robert. 

Rub.  Indeed,  sir,  T 

Sir  John.  Cio  in,  I  say  ;  go  in. 

Rob.  There  is  no  persuaduig  him  to  his  own 
good.  [Eiit  Rou. 

Sir  John.  Gone  towards  the  Horse  Guards! 
My  head  aches;  my  forehead  burns;  I  am  cut- 
ting my  horns.  Gone  towards  the  Horse  Guards  ! 
I'll  pursue  her  thither ;  if  I  lind  her,  the  time,  the 
place,  all  will  inform  against  her.  Sir  John  !  Sir 
John  !  you  were  a  niatlman  to  marry  such  a  wo- 
man. [Exit. 

Enter  Beverley  and  Bellmoxt,  at  opposite 
sides. 

Bev.  Ha !  My  dear  Bellmont  ?  A  fellow  suf- 
ferer in  love  is  a  companion  well  met. 

Bfl.  Beverley,  I  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Bev.  Well !  I  suppose  the  same  cause  has 
brought  us  both  into  the  Park  :  both  come  to 
sigh  (jur  amorous  vows  in  the  friendly  gloom  of 
yonder  walk.  Belinda  keeps  a  perpetual  war  of 
love  and  grief,  and  hope;  and  fear  in  my  heart : 
and  let  me  see — [1mi/s  his  hand  on  Bellmont'.s 
breast.] — how  fares  all  here  }  I  fancy  my  sister 
is  a  little  busy  with  you  .'' 

Be/.  Busy  !  She  makes  a  perfect  riot  there. — 
Not  one  wink  the  whole  night.  Oh  !  Clarissa, 
her  form  so  animated  I  Her  eyes  so . 

Bev.  Prithee  !  truce  ;  I  have  not  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  her  praise  :  a  sister's  praise,  too  !  the 
crcatcst  merit  I  could  ever  see  in  Clarissa  is, 
that  she  loves  you  freely  and  sincerely. 

Bel.  And,  to  be  even  with  you,  sir,  your  Be- 
linda !  upon  my  soul,  notwithstanding  all  your  la- 
vish praises,  her  highest  perfection,  in  my  mind,  is 
her  sensibility  to  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

Bev.  01),  iicllmont !  Such  a  girl  !  But  tell  me 
honestly,  now,  do  you  think  she  has  ever  betray- 
ed the  least  regard  for  me  .' 

Bel.  How  can  yon,  who  have  such  convincing 
proofs,  how  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  That 
uneasiness  of  yours,  that  inquietude  of  mind — 

Bev,  Prithee,  don't  fix  that  character  upon 
me. 

Bel.  It  is  your  character,  my  dear  Beverley  : 
Instead  of  enjoying  the  object  before  you,  you 
are  ever  looking  back  to  stmiething  past,  or  con- 
jecturing about  something  to  come,  and  are  your 
own  self-tormentor. 

Bev.  No,  no,  no  :  don't  be  so  severe  :  I  Iiatf. 
the  very  notion  of  such  a  temper:  the  thing  is, 
when  a  man  loves  tenderly,  as  I  do,  solicitude 
and  anxiety  are  natural ;  and,  when  Belinda's  fa- 
ther opposes  my  warme>t  wlsiies 

Bel.  Why,  yes;  the  good  ^Ir  Blandford  is  uil- 
ling  to  give  her  in  marri.ige  to  me. 

Bev.  The  senseless  old  dotard  ! 

Bel.  Thank  you  for  tiie  compliment!  And  my 
father,  the  wise  sir  Wilham  Bellmont 
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Bev.  Is  a  tyrannical,  positive,  headstrong 

Bel.  There  again  I  thank  you.  But,  in  short, 
the  old  couple,  Belinda's  father  and  mine,  have 
botli  agreed  upon  the  match.  They  insist  upon 
compliance  from  their  children ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  wise  heads,  I  am  to  be  married  off- 
hand to  Belinda,  and  you  and  your  sister,  poor 
Clarissa,  are  to  be  left  to  shift  for  yourselves. 

Bev.  Racks  and  torments  ! 

Bel.  Racks  and  torments-!  Seas  of  milk  and 
ships  of  amber,  man  !  We  are  sailing  to  our 
wished  for  harbour,  in  spite  of  their  machina- 
tions. I  have  settled  the  whole  affair  with  Cla- 
rissa. 

Bev.  Have  you  ? 

Bel.  I  have  ;  and  to-morrow  morning  makes 
me  possessor  of  her  charms. 

Bev.  j\ly  dear  boy,  give  us  your  hand  :  and 
then,  thou  dear  roiiue,  and  then  Belinda's  mine  ! 
Loll-toli-loll. 

Bel.  Well,  may  you  be  in  raptures,  sir;  for 
here,  here,  here  they  both  come. 

Enter  Belixd.'V  and  Clarissa. 

Bev.  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps ;  heaven  in  her 
eye;  in  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

Belin.  A  poetical  reception,  truly  !  But  can- 
not your  passion  inspire  you  to  a  composition  of 
your  own,  Mr  Beverley.'' 

Bev.  It  inspires  me  with  sentiments,  madam, 
which  I  cannot  find  words  to  express.  Suckling, 
Waller,  Landsdown,  and  all  our  dealers  in  love- 
\erses,  give  but  a  faint  image  of  a  heart  touched 
like  mine. 

Belin.  Poor  gentleman  !  What  a  terrible  ta- 
king you  are  in  !  But,  if  the  sonneteers  cannot 
give  an  image  of  you,  sir,  have  you  had  recourse 
to  a  painter,  as  you  promised  me } 

Bev.  I  have,  Belinda,  and  here — here  is  the 
humble  portrait  of  your  adorer. 

Belin.  [Takes  the  picture^ — Well!  there  is  a 
likeness ;  l)ut,  after  all,  there  is  a  better  painter 
than  this  gentleman,  whoever  he  be. 

Bev.  A  better  !  Now  she  is  discontented  ! — 
f^47f/f.] — Where,  madam,  can  a  better  be  found  } 
If  money  can  purciiase  him 

Belin.  i)h  1  sir,  when  he  draws  for  money,  he 
never  succeeds.  But,  when  pure  inclination 
prompts  him,  then  his  colouring  is  warm  indeed. 
lie  gives  a  portrait  that  endears  the  original. 

Bev.  Such  an  artist  is  worth  the  Indies  ! 

Belin.  You  need  not  go  so  far  to  seek  him  : 
he  has  done  your  business  already.  The  linmer 
I  mean,  is  a  certain  little  blind  god,  called  Love, 
and  he  has  stamped  such  an  impression  of  you 
here 

Bev.  Madam,  your  most  obedient :  and  I  can 
tell  you,  that  the  very  same  gentleTnan  has  been 
at  w(jrk  for  yon  too. 

Bel.  [TiVio  had  been  talldng  apart  icitli  Cl.v- 
Riss.v.] — Oh  !  he  has  had  a  world  (jf  business  up- 


on his  hands,  for  we  two  have  been  agreeing 
what  havock  he  has  made  with  us. 

Cla.  Yes;  but  we  are  but  in  a  kind  of  fool's  pa- 
radise liere  :  all  our  schemes  are  but  mere  castie- 
building,  which  your  father,  Mr  Bcllmont,  and, 
my  dear  Belinda — yours,  too,  are  most  obstinate- 
ly determined  to  destroy. 

Bel.  Why,  as  you  say,  they  are  determined 
that  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  Belinda's  hand, 
in  the  country-dance  of  matrimony. 

Belin.  Without  considering  that  I  may  like 
another  partner  better. 

Bev.  And  without  considering  that  I,  forlorn 
as  I  am,  and  my  sister,  there,  who  is  as  well  in- 
clined to  a  matrimonial  game  of  romps  as  any 
girl  in  Christendom,  must  both  of  us  sit  down, 
and  bind  our  brows  with  willow,  in  spite  of  our 
strongest  inclinations  to  mingle  in  the  groupe. 

Belin.  But  we  have  planned  our  own  happiness, 
and,  with  a  little  resolution,  we  shall  be  success- 
ful in  the  end,  I  warrant  you.  Clarissa,  let  us 
take  a  turn  this  way,  and  leave  that  love-sick 
pair  to  themselves  :  they  are  only  fit  company  for 
each  other,  and  we  may  find  wherewithal  to  en- 
tertain ourselves. 

Cla.  Let  us  try :   turn  this  way. 

Bel.  Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Clarissa  ? 

Cla.  Only  just  sauntering  into  this  side-walk  : 
we  sha'nt  lose  one  another. 

Belin.  Y^ju  are  such  a  tender  couple  !  you  arc 
not  tired,  I  see,  of  saying  pretty  soft  things  to 
each  other.     \\' ell,  well  I  take  your  own  way. 

Cla.  And,  if  I  guess  right,  you  are  glad  to  be 
left  together .? 

Belin.  Who,  I  ? 

Cla.  Yes,  you ;  the  coy  Belinda ! 

Belin.  Not  I  truly:  let  us  walk  together. 

Cla.  No,  no ;  by  no  means :  you  shall  be  in- 
dulged.    Adieu  !  we  shall  be  within  call. 

\_Exeunt  Bel.  and  Cla. 

Bev.  My  sister  is  generously  in  love  with 
Belhnont :  I  wish  Belinda  would  act  as  openly 
towards  me.  [Aside. 

Beltn.  Well,  sir!  Thoughtful!  I'll  call  Mr 
Belhnont  back,  if  that  is  the  case. 

Bev.  Slie  will  call  him  back. 

[Aside' 

Belin.  Am  I  to  entertain  you,  or  you  me  ? 

Bev.  Madam  ! 

Belin.  Madam  ! — ha,  ha  !  wliy,  yon  look  as  if 
you  were  frightened  :  are  you  afraid  of  being 
left  alone  with  me  ! 

Bev.  Oh  !  Belinda,  you  know  that  is  the  hap- 
piness of  my  life — but 

Belin.  But  what,  sir.? 

Bev.  Have  I  done  any  thing  to  offend  you  ? 

Belin.  To  offend  me? 

Bev.  I  should  have  been  of  the  party  last 
night ;  1  own  I  should ;  it  was  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  me  tliat  you  was  to  be  there;  it  was 
my  fault,  and  you,  I  see,  are  piqued  at  it. 

Belin.  I  piqued  ! 

Q 
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Bev.  I  see  you  arc ;  and  tlio  company  per- 
ccivcfl  it  last  night.  1  liavc  licard  it  all :  in  mere 
resentment  you  directed  all  your  discourse  to 
Mr  Ikllmonr. 

Jiitiii.  If  I  did,  it  was  merely  accidental. 

jBcr.  No,  it  was  deliberately  done :  forgive 
my  rasli  tolly  in  refusing  the  invitation  :  I  meant 
no  manner  of  harm. 

Be/in.  Who  imagines  you  difl,  sir? 

Bcv.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Belinda  :  you  take 
oft'ence  too  lightly. 

Bclin.  Ha,  liu !  what  have  you  taken  into 
your  head  now  ?  This  uneasiness  is  of  your  own 
making  -.  I  have  taken  nothing  ill,  sir. 

Bev.  You  could  not  hut  take  it  ill ;  but  by  ail 
that's  amiable  about  you,  I  meant  not  to  incur 
your  displea.-'Ure  :  forgive  that  abrupt  answer  I 
sent :  I  should  have  made  a  handsomer  apology. 

Beliii.  Apology  !  you  was  engaged,  was  not 
you  .? 

Bev.  I  said  so ;  I  own  it,  and  beg  your  par- 
don  

Belin.  Beg  mv  pardon  I  for  what  ^  Ila,  ha  ! 

Bev.  I  only  meant 

Belin.  Ha,  ha  !  can  you  tliink  I  see  any  thing 
in  your  message  to  be  offended  at,  sir .? 

Bev.  I  was  wrong :  1  beg  your  pardon.  Where 
you  were  concerned,  I  own  I  should  have  ex- 
pressed  myself  with  more   delicacy,    than  those 

hasty  words L   am   engaged,  and  can't   wait 

upon  you  to-night.  I  should  have  told  you  that 
my  heart  was  with  yoii,  though  necessity  drag- 
ged me  another  way  :  this  omission  you  resented. 
I  could  learn,  since,  what  spirits  you  were  in  the 
the  whole  evening,  riiough  I  enjoyed  nothing  in 
your  absence.  I  could  hear  the  sallies  of  your 
wit,  the  sprightliness  of  your  conversation,  and 
on  whom  your  eyes  were  fixed  the  whole  night. 

Belin.  They  were  fixed  upon  jMr  Bellmont, 
you  think .'' 

Bev.  Ay  !  and  fixed  with  delisht  upon  him, 
negociating  the  business  of  love  before  the  whole 
company. 

Bclin.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  whoever  is  your 
author,  vou  are  misinformed.  You  alarm  me 
with  these  fancies,  an.!  you  know  1  have  often 
told  you,  that  you  are  of  too  refining  a  temper  : 
you  create  for  yourself  imaginary  misunder- 
standings, and  then  are  ever  entering  into  expla- 
nations. But  this  watching  for  intelligence,  from 
the  spies  and  misrepresenters  of  conversation, 
betrays  strong  sjnnptonis  of  jealousy.  I  vvouhl 
not  be  married  to  a  jealous  man  for  the  world. 

Bev.  Now  she's  seeking  occasion  to  break  off. 
[Aside^ — Jealousy,  madam,  can  never  get  admis- 
sion into  my  breast.  I  am  of  too  generous  a 
temper  :  a  certuin  delicacy  I  own  I  have ;  I  va- 
lue the  opinion  of  my  frieiids,  and,  when  tjicre 
are  circuiiistances  of  a  doul)ti"ul  aspect,  I  am 
plad  to  set  tliiuL's  in  their  true  light.  And  if  I 
do  so  with  others,  surely  with  you,  on  whom  my 
happiness  depends,  to  desire  -x  favourable  inter- 


pretation of  my  words  and  actions  cannot  be  im- 
proper. 

Bclin.  But  these  little  humours  may  grow  up, 
and  gather  into  the  fixed  disease  of  jealousy  at 
last.  [Lady  Ukstless  crosses  the  stage,  and 
rings  a  bell  at  the  door.^  And  there  now — there 
goes  a  lady  who  is  a  victim  to  her  own  fretful 
imagination. 

Kc?'.  Who  is  the  lady,  pray  ? 

Bclin.  My  lady  liestless.  Walk  this  wav,  and 
I  will  give  you  her  whole  character.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  her  ladyship,  but  1  have  heard 
nmch  of  her.     This  way. 

[E.veunt  Belinda  and  Beverley. 

iMdi/  Rest.  [Ringing  at  the  door.^  What  do 
these  servants  mean  i*  There  is  something  going 
forward  here.  I  will  be  let  in,  or  I  will  know 
the  reason  why.  [Rings  again.]  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  sir  John  can  let  any  body  he  pleases 
out  at  tiie  street-door :  I'll  run  up  the  steps  here, 
and  (ibserve.  [Exit. 

Tattle  opens  the  door,  MARMALET_/c)//o?rs  her. 

Tat.  Who  rung  this  bell?  I  don't  see  any  bo- 
dy ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  the  bell  rung.  Well, 
Mrs  JMarmalet,  you  will  be  going,  I  see  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  iNIrs  Tattle ;  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
you.  I'll  step  across  the  Park,  and  I  shall  soon 
reach  ( Jrosvenor-Square.  When  shall  [  see  you 
at  our  house  ? 

Tat.  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  be  ahle  to 
get  out :  my  lady  leads  us  all  such  lives  !  I  wish  I 
had  such  another  place  as  you  have  of  it. 

]^lar.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Tat.  No,  that  you  have  not :  when  shall  I  get 
such  a  gown  as  that  you  have  on,  by  my  lady  ?  She 
will  never  fling  off  such  a  thing,  and  give  it  to  a 
poor  servant !  Worry,  worry,  worry  herself,  and 
every  body  else,  too. 

Re-enter  Lady  Restless. 

Ladi/  Rest.  No ;  there  is  nobody  stirring  that 
\\  ay.  What  do  I  see  ?  A  hussy  coming  out  of 
my  house  ! 

Mar.  Well,  I  nmst  be  gone,  Mrs  Tattle;  fare 
you  well. 

Ladt/  Rest.  She  is  dizened  out;  too  !  why'did 
not  yoii  open  the  door.  Tattle,  when  I  rung? 

Tat.   I  came  as  soon  as  possible,  madam. 

Ladi/ Rest.  Who  have  you  with  you  here? 
What  is  your  business,  mistress  ? 

[To  Marmalet. 

Mar.  My  business,  madam  ? 

Ladi/  Rest.  In  confusion,  too  !  The  case  is 
plain.    You  come  here  after  sir  John,  I  suppose  ? 

Mar.  I  come  after  sir  John,  nuidam  ? 

Lady  Rest,  (iiiilt  in  her  face  I  Yes,  after  sir 
John  :  and.  Tattle,  you  are  in  the  plot  aginst  me; 
you  were  favouring  her  escape,  "ere  you  ? 

Tat.  I  favour  her  escape,  madam  !  \Miat  oc- 
casion for  that  ?  This  is  Mrs  Marmalet,  madam ; 
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an  acquaintance  of  mine,  madam ;    as  good   a 
kind  ot"  body  as  any  at  all. 

Ladt/  Rest.  Oh  !  very  fine,  mistress  !  you 
bring  your  creatures  after  the  vile  man,  do 
you? 

Mar.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  am  a  very  honest 
girl. 

Lady  Rest.  Oh  !  I  dare  say  so.  Where  did 
you  get  that  gown  ? 

]\Ia?\  La,  madam  !  I  came  by  it  honestly ;  my 
lady  Conquest  gave  it  to  me.  I  live  with  my 
lady  Conquest,  madam. 

Ladj/  Rest.  What  a  complexion  she  has  ! — 
How  long  have  you  lived  in  London .? 

Alar.  Three  years,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  In  London  three  years  with  that 
complexion !  it  can't  be  :  perhaps,  she  is  paint- 
ed :  all  these  creatures  paint.  You  are  all  so 
many  painted  dolls.  [Rubs  her  face  leith  a  white 
handkerchief.^  No,  it  does  not  come  off.  So, 
Mrs  Tattle,  you  bring  fresh  country  girls  here  to 
my  house,  do  you  ? 

Tut.  Upon  my  credit,  madam ■ 

Lady  Rest.  Dcni't  tell  me  !  I  see  through  this 
affair.  Go  you  about  your  business,  mistress, 
and  let  me  never  see  you  about  my  doors  again  : 
go,  go  your  ways. 

Mar.  Lord,  madam !  I  shan't  trouble  your 
house.  Mrs  Tattle,  a  good-day.  Here's  a  deal 
to-do,  indeed  !  I  have  as  good  a  house  as  hers 
to  go  to,  whatever  she  may  think  of  herself 

[Exit. 

Lady  Rest.  There,  there,  there  !  see  there  ! 
she  goes  off  in  a  huff!  the  way  with  them  all. — 
Ay  !  I  see  how  it  is.  Tattle  :  you  false,  ungrate- 
ful— that  gown  was  never  given  her  by  a  wo- 
man ;  she  had  that  from  sir  John.  Where  is  sir 
John .? 

Tat.  Sir  John  an't  at  home,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  Where  is  he  .''  Where  is  he  gone  ? 
When  did  he  go  out? 

Tat.  T  really  don't  know,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  Tattle,  I  know  you  fib,  now.  But 
I'll  sift  this  to  the  bottom.  I'll  write  to  my  lady 
Conquest  to  know  the  truth  about  that  girl,  that 
was  here  but  now. 

Tat.  You  will  find  I  told  you  truth,  madam. 

Lody  Rest.  \'ery  well,  Mrs  Pert.  I'll  go,  and 
write  this  moment.  Send  Robert,  to  give  me  an 
account  of  his  master.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  you 
will  distract  me.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Belinda  and  Beverley. 

Belin.  Ay  !  but  that  quickness,  that  extreme 
sensibility,  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I  positively 
would  not  have  a  jealous  husband  for  the  world. 

Bev.  By  Heaven  !  no  earthly  circumstance  shall 
ever  make  me  think  injuriously  of  you.  .fealou- 
sy  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  pas- 
sion I   lin,  ha  ! 

Brlin.  You  may  laugh,  sir;  but  I  know  your 
oyer  refining  temper  too  well;  and  I  absolutely 


will  have  it  in  our  marriage  articles,  that  I  must 
not  be  plagued  witii  your  suspicions. 

BeXK  I  subscribe,  madam. 
Belin.  I  will  ha\e  no  inquiries  where  I  am  go- 
ing to  visit:  no  following  me  from  place  to 
place  :  and  if  we  should  chance  to  meet,  and 
you  should  perceive  a  man  of  wit,  or  a  pretty 
fellow,  speaking  to  me,  I  w  ill  not  have  you  lidget- 
ting  about  on  your  chair,  knitting  your  brow,  and 
looking  at  your  watt h — '  i\Iy  dear,  is  it  not  time 
'  to  go  home?  my  love,  the  coach  is  waiting  :' — 
and,  then,  if  you  are  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  I 
will  not  have  you  converse  with  a  '  Yes,  sir,'  and 
a  '  No,  sir,'  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  then 
wrangle  with  me  in  the  carriage  all  the  way 
home,  and  not  be  commonly  civil  to  me  for  the 
rest  of  the  night.  I,  positively,  will  ha\e  none 
of  this, 

Bev.  Agreed,  madam ;  agreed 

Belin.  And  you  shan't  tell  me  you  are  going 
out  of  tow  n,  and  then  steal  privately  to  the  play, 
or  to  Raaclagh,  merely  to  be  a  spy  upon  me.  I 
positively  will  admit  no  curiosity  about  my  let- 
ters. If  you  were  to  open  a  letter  of  mine,  I 
should  never  forgive  you.  I  do  verily  believe, 
if  you  were  to  open  my  letters,  I  should  hate 
yoii. 

Bev.  I  subscribe  to  every  thing  you  can  ask. 
You  shall  have  what  female  friends  you  please ; 
lose  your  money  to  whom  you  please;  dance 
with  what  beau  you  please  ;  ride  out  with  whom 
you  please;  go  to  ^vhat  china-shop  you  please; 
and,  in  short,  do  what  you  please,  without  ray 
attempting  to  bribe  your  footmen,  or  your  maid, 
for  secret  intellicrnce. 

Belin.  Oh,  lud  !  Oh,  hid  !  that  is  the  very 
strain  of  jealousy.  Deliver  me  !  there  is  my  fa- 
ther yonder,  and  sir  V\'illiam  Bellmont  with  hiin. 
Fly  this  instant  I  fly,  IMr  Beverly,  down  that 
walk  ;  any  where. 

Bev.  You  promise,  then 

Belin.  Don't  talk  to  me  now  :  what  would  you 
be  .at?  I  am  yours,  and  only  yours,  unalterably 
so.     Fly  !  begone  !  leave  me  this  moment. 

Bev.  I  obey  :  I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Belin.  Now,  they  are  putting  their  wise  heads 
together  to  thwart  all  my  schemes  of  happi- 
ness :  but  love,  imperious  love,  will  have  it 
otherwise. 

Enter  Mil  Blandford  and  Sin  William 
Bellmoxt. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  since  we  liave  agreed  up- 
on everv  thing 

Sir  Wil.  Why  yes,  Mr  Blandford,  I  think 
every  thing  is  settled. 

Bland.  Why,  then,  we  have  only  to  acquaint 
the  yo'ing  people  with  oiu'  intentions,  and  so  con- 
clude the  allair  without  delay. 

Sir  117/.    That  is  all,  sir. 

Bland.  As  to  my  girl,  I  don't  min  I  her  non- 
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sense  about  Beverley;    she  must  do  as  I  will 
Lave  her. 

Sir  11*7.  And  my  son,  too  ;  lie  must  follow  mv 
directions.  As  to  his  telling  inc  of  his  lo\c  fur 
Clarissa,  it  is  all  a  joke  with  me.  Children  must 
do  as  their  parents  will  liave  them. 

BlaiitL  .Ay,  so  they  nuist;  and  so  they  shall. 
Hey  !  her(;  is  my  daughter.  So,  Belinila  !  Hell, 
my  girl,  sir  Wilham  and  I  have  a'jreed,  and  you 
arc  to  prepare  for  marriage  ;  that's  all. 

Belin.  Wiih  Mr  r>evcrley,  sir.? 

Bland.  j\Ir  Beverley  ! 

Belin.  You  know  you  encourageJ  him  your- 
self, sir. 

Bland.  Well,  well  !  I  have  changed  my  mind 
on  that  head :  my  friend,  sir  William,  here,  of- 
fers you  his  son.  Do  as  I  advise  you :  have  a 
care,  Belinda,  iiow  you  disobey  my  commands. 

Belin.  But,  sir 

Blund.  But,  madam  !  I  must,  and  will  be  obey- 
ed. You  don't  like  him,  you  say  :  but  I  like  him, 
antl  that's  suiiirient  i'ui'  you. 

Sir  Wil.  And  so  it  is,  Mr  Blandford.  If  my 
son  pretended  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  I  should 
let  him  know  to  the  contrary. 

Belin.  And  can  you,  sir  William,  against  our 
inclination,  force  us  both  .? 

Bland.  Hold  your  tongue,  Belinda;  don't  pro- 
voke me.  What  makes  yon  iVom  home.?  Go 
your  ways  back  directly,  and  settle  your  mind. — 
1.  lell  you,  once  for  all,  I  will  have  my  own  way. 
Come,  sir  William,  we  vill  Ftep  to  the  lawyer's 
chambers.  Go  home,  Belinda,  and  be  observant 
of  my  commands.  Come,  sir  William.  What 
did  you  say.?  [To  Bclinoa.]  You  mutiny,  do 
you  ?  Don't  provoke  me.  You  know,  Belinda,  1 
am  an  odrl  sort  of  man,  when  provoked.  Look 
ye  here  :  mind  what  I  say  ;  I  won't  reason  with 
you  about  the  matter;  my  power  is  absolute, 
and,  if  you  offer  to  rebel,  you  shall  have  no  hus- 
band at  all  with  my  consent.  I'll  cut  you  off 
■with  a  shilling;  I'll  see  you  starve;  beg  an  alms; 
live  miserable;  die  wretched:  in  short,  suffer 
any  calamity  without  the  least  compassion  from 
me.  if  I  find  you  an  undutiful  girl,  I  cast  you 
off  for  ever.     So  there's  one  word  for  all. 

\E-rit :  Sir  William  /ii/Zorrs  him. 

Belin.  What  will  become  of  me  ?  his  inhuma- 
nity overcomes  me  quite — I  can  never  consent : 
the  very  sight  of  tliis  picture  is  enousrli  to  lorbid 
it.  Oil !  Beverley,  you  are  master  of  my  heart. 
I'll  go  this  instant — and — Heavens  !  I  can  scarce 
move.     I  am  ready  to  faint. 

Enter  Siu  .Toii\. 

Sir  John.  Xo  tidings  of  her  far  or  near. 
Belin.  How  I  tremble  !  I  shall  fall — no  help.? 


I  see  !    a  young  lady  in 


Sir  John.    What  do 
distress ! 

Belin.  Oh  ! 

I  Fainln  in  his  arms,  and  drops  the  picture. 

Sir  John.  She  is  fallen  into  a  fit.  Would  my 
servants  were  in  the  way  ! 

Lady  Rkstless,  at  her  uindow: 

JMdi/  liesl.  Where  can  this  barbarous  man  be 
gone  t(j  ? — How  !  under  my  very  window  ! 

Sir  John.  How  cold  she  is!  quite  cold 

[Lai/  his  hand  to  her  check. 

T.adi/  Rest.  How  familiar  he  is  with  her  ! 

Sir  John.  And  yet  she  looks  beautiful  still. 

I.adt/  Rest.  Does  she  so .? 

.SV?'  John.  Her  eyes  open how  lovely  they 

look  ! 

iMdi/  Rest.  Traitor ! 

Sir  .folin.  Her  cheek  begins  to  colour.  Well, 
young  lady,  how  fare  you  now,  my  dear? 

Lady  Rest.  My  dear,  too  ! 

Belin.  Ilca\ens!  where  am  I.? 

Sir  John.  Repose  yourself  awhile,  or  will  you 

step  into  my  house  ? 

.  Lad}/  Rest.  No,  truly,  shan't  she.     Vile  man  ! 

but  1  will  spoil  your  sport.     I  will  come  down 

to  you  directly,  and  flasli  confusion  in  your  face. 

\_Exit  from  above. 

Sir  John.  Where  do  you  live,  madam  ? 

Belin.  In  Queen's-square,  sir,  by  the  side  of 
the  Park. 

Sir  John.  I  will  wait  upon  you  :  trust  your- 
self with  me.     You  look  much  better,  now. 

Lean  on  my  arm.     There,  there,  I  will  conduct 
you.  \Escunt. 

Enter  Lady  Restless. 

iMdi/  Rest.  Now,  I'll  make  one  among  ye. — 
How!  Fled!  Gone!  Which  way?  Is  not  that 
he,  yonder  ?  No — he  went  into  my  house,  I  dare 
say,  as  I  came  down  stairs.  Tattle,  Tattle  !  Ro- 
bert !    Will  nobody  answer? 

Enter  Tattle. 

Where  is  sir  .John  ? 

Tat.  La  !  INIadam,  how  should  I  know  ? 

T^adi/  Rest.  Did  not  lie  go  in  this  moment? 

2'at.  No,  marlam. 

Ladi/  Rest.  To  be  sure  you  will  say  so.  I'll 
follow  him  through  the  world,  or  I'll  find  him 
out.  So,  so — what  is  here  ?  This  is  her  picture, 
r  suppose  ?  I  will  make  sure  of  this,  at  least : 
this  \\ill  discover  her  to  me,  tliough  she  has  es- 
caped now.     Cruel,  false,  deceitful  man  !  [Erit. 

Tat.  VooT  lady  !  I  believe  her  head  is  turned, 
for  my  part.  Well !  I  am  determined  I'll  look 
out  for  another  place,  that's  a  sure  thing  I  will. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  I.— Sir  John's  house. 


Enter  Sir  John  and  Robert. 

Sir  John.  Robert,  where  is  your  lady  ? 

Hob.  In  her  own  room,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Any  body  with  her  ? 

Mob.  I  cannot  say,  sir  :  my  lady  is  not  well. 

Sir  John.  Not  well  !  Fatigued  with  ri<jtin£ 
about  this  town,  I  suppose.  How  long  has  she 
been  at  home  ? 

Rob.  About  an  hour,  sir. 

Sir  John.  About  an  hour !  Ycry  well,  Robert, 
you  may  retire. — \_Exit  Robert.] — Now  will  I 
question  her  closely.  So — so — so — she  comes, 
leaning  on  her  maid  :  finely  dissembled  !  finely 
dissembled  !  but  this  pretended  illness  shall  not 
sheltei'  her  from  my  strict  inrjuirv.  Soft  a  mo- 
ment !  If  I  could  overhear  what  passes  between 
them,  it  miclit  lead  to  the  truth.  I'll  work  by 
stratagem.  The  hypocrite !  How  she  acts  her 
part !  '  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Restless  ««f/ Tattle. 

Tat.  How  are  you  now.  Madam.'' 

Ladtf  Rest.  Somewhat  better,  Tattle.  Reach 
that  chair.  Tattle,  tell  me  honestly,  does  that 
girl  live  with  lady  Conquest? 

2at.  She  does,  madam,  upon  my  veracity. 

Lac/i/  Rest.  \'ery  well !  You  will  be  obstinate, 
I  see;  but  I  shall  know  the  truth  presently.  I 
shall  have  an  answer  from  her  ladyship,  and  then 
all  will  come  out. 

Tat.  You  will  hear  nothing,  madam,  but  what 
I  have  told  you  already. 

Ladt/  Rest.  Tattle,  Tattle,  I  took  you  up  in 
the  country,  in  hopes  gratitude  would  make  you 
my  friend.  But  you  are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of 
them.  Conceal  all  you  know  :  it  is  of  very  little 
consequence.  I  now  see  throntih  the  whole  af- 
fair. Though  it  is  the  picture  of  a  man,  yet  I 
am  not  to  be  deceived  :  I  understand  it  all.  This 
is  some  former  gallant.  The  creature  ga\e  this 
to  sir  John,  as  a  proof  that  she  had  no  aifection 
for  any  one  but  himself.  What  art  he  must  have 
had  to  induce  her  to  this  !  I  have  found  him  out 
at  last. 

Sir  Joh\,  peeping  in. 

Sir  John.  What  does  she  say  ? 

Ladi/  Rest.  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me 
what  kind  of  man  he  is.  The  fate  of  us  poor 
women  is  hard  :  we  all  wish  for  husbands,  and 
they  are  the  torment  of  our  lives. 

Tat.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say, 
madam. 

Sir  Joh^n.  You  join  her,  do  you,  Mrs  Ini- 
quity .'' 

Ladij  Rest.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Tattle,  that  poor 
Vol.  If. 


women  should  be  under  severer  restraints  than 
the  men  are  ! 

Sir  John.  You  repine  for  want  of  freedom,  do 
you  ? 

Ladi/  Rest.  Cruel  laws  of  wedlock  !  The  ty- 
rant husband  may  triumph  in  his  inridelity.  lie 
may  securely  trample  upon  all  laws  of  decency 
and  order :  it  redounds  to  his  credit ;  gives  him 
a  fashionable  air  of  vice,  while  a  poor  woman  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  his  cruelty.  She  remains 
tied  to  him  for  life,  even  thouuii  she  has  reason 
to  entertain  a  mortal  hatred  for  him. 

Sir  John.  (Jh  !  Yery  well  argued,  madam  ! 

Ladt/  Rest.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Tattle,  that  we 
cannot  change  our  husbands,  as  we  do  our  ear- 
rings, or  our  gloves  ! 

Sir  John.   I'here  is  a  woman  of  spirit ! 

Zf/f/j/  Rest.  Tattle  !  Will  you  own  the  truth 
to  me  about  that  girl  ? 

Tat.  I  really  have  tuld  you  the  truth,  madam. 

Ladi/  Rest.  You  won't  discover,  I  see  :  veiy 
well !   You  may  go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  I  assure  your  ladyship 

Ladi/  Rest.  Go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Would  I  had  never  seen  my  hus- 
band's face  ! 

Sir  John.  I  am  even  with  you  :  I  have  as  good 
wishes  for  you,  [  assure  you. 

J^di/  Rest.  This  picture  here — Oh,  the  base 
man  ! 

Sir  John.  The  picture  of  her  gallant,  1  sup- 
pose. 

Ladi/  Rest.  This  is  really  a  handsome  picture: 
what  a  charming  countenance  !  It  is  perfumed,  I 
fancy  :  the  scent  is  agreeable. 

Sir  John.  The  jade  !  how  eagerly  she  kisses  it ! 

Lady  Rest.  Why  had  I  not  such  a  dear,  dear 
man,  instead  of  the  brute,  the  monster 

«SV;-  John.  Monster  !  She  does  not  mince  the 
matter:  plain  downright  English  !  I  must  con- 
tain my  rage,  and  steal  upon  her  meditations — 
So — so — so — 

Enters  on  tiptoe. 

Ladt/  Rest.  There  is  no  falsehood  in  this  look. 

Sir  John.  [Looking  over  her  shoulder.^ — Oh  ! 
What  a  handsome  dog  she  has  cliLisen  lor  ii(;r- 
self! 

Ladi/  Rest.  With  you  I  could  be  for  ever 
happv  ! 

Sir  John.  You  could,  could  you  ? 

[Snatches  the  picture. 

Ladi/  Rest.  [Screa7ns  out.] — Mercy  on  me  ! — 
Oh  !  is  it  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Now,  madam  !  now,  false  one,  have 
I  caught  you  ? 

Lady  Rest,  You  are  come  home  at  last,  I  find; 
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Sir  John,  My  lady  Restless  I  My  lady  Rest- 
less !   W'liat  call  VDii  say  tor  yourself  now  ? 

Ladi/  Rest.  \Vliat  can  I  say  for  myself,  sir 
John?' 

Sir-  John.  Ay,  madam  !  this  picture 

Ladi/  Rest.  Yes,  sir,  iliat  picture  ! 

Si?-  John.  Will  l)e  evidence 

iar/i/  Rest.  Of  y<)ur  shame,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Of  mysliamc!  Tis  very  true  what 
she  savs :  yes,  madam,  it  will  be  an  evidence  of 
my  shame  :  I  fee!  that  but  too  sensibly.  But, 
on  your  part 

Luih/  Rext.  You  own  it  tiien,  do  you  ? 

Sir  John.  Own  it !  I  must  own  it,  madam; 
thonsih  contusion  cover  me,  I  must  own  it:  it  is 
wJKit  von  have  deserved  at  my  hands- 

Lck/i/  Rfst.  I  deserve  it,  sir  John  !  Find  ex- 
cuses if  you  will.  Cruel,  cruel  man  !  To  make 
r.'.e  this  return  at  last.  1  cannot  bear  it.  Oh  ! 
oil  ! — [Cr/cs.] — Such  black  injustice  ! 

Sir  John.  You  may  weep;  but  your  tears  are 
lost :  they  fall  without  elTect.  I  now  renounce 
vmi  for  evir.  'I'liis  yiicture  will  justify  mt  to  tiie 
wide  world;  it  will  shew  what  a  base  woman 
you  have  been. 

IjCidi/  Rent.  What  does  the  man  mean  ? 

Sir  John.  The  picture  of  your  2;allant,  madam  ! 
ITie  darlini;  of  your  amorous  hours,  who  gratifies 
your  luxurious  appetites  abroad,  and 

I.adi/  Rest.  Scurrilous  wretch  !  Oh  !  sir,  yon 
are  at  your  old  stratagem,  I  find  :  recrimination, 
yon  think,  will  serve  your  turn. 

Sir  John.  It  is  a  pity,  you  know,  madam,  that 
a  woman  should  be  tied  to  a  man  tor  life,  even 
th')ti^li  she  has  a  mortal  hatred  for  him. 

l.adi/  Rest.  Artful  hypocrite  ! 

Sir  John.  That  she  cannot  change  her  husband 
as  she  does  her  ear-rings  or  her  gloves. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Sir  John,  this  is  your  old  device  : 
this  won't  avail  vou. 

Sir  .John.  Had  the  original  of  this  fallen  to 
voin-  lot,  vou  could  kiss  the  picture  for  ever. — 
Vou  can  gioat  upon  it,  madam  ;  glue  your  very 
lips  to  it. 

Ladii  Rest.  Shallow  artifice  ! 

iS't>  John.  With  hiuj  you  could  be  for  ever 
hiippy. 

Ijidii  Rest.  This  is  all  in  vain,  sir  John. 

.S'/7  John.  Had  such  a  dear,  dear  man  fallen  to 
vuur  lot,  instead  of  the  brute,  the  monster — Am 
I  a  monster?  1  am;  and  you  have  made  me  so. 
J  he  world  shall  know  your  infamy. 

jMdi/  Rest.  Oh  !  Brave  it  out,  sir ;  brave  it 
nut  to  the  last ;  harmless,  innocent  man  !  You 
have  nothing  to  blu-h  for;  nothing  to  be  asha- 
med of;  you  have  no  intrigues,  no  j)rivali'  amours 
abroafl.     I  have  not  seen  any  thing,  not  I. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  I  have  seen,  and  I  now  sec, 
your  paramour. 

].ndi/  Rest.  That  air  of  confidence  will  be  of 
jjrtat  use  to  vou,  sir.     You  have  no  convenient  to 


meet  you  under  my  very  window,  to  loll  softly  ia 
your  arms  ! 

Sir  John.  Iley  !   how  ! 

Ladi/  Rest.  Her  arm  thrown  carelessly  round 
your  neck  !  Your  hand  tenderly  applied  to  her 
cheek. 

Sir  John.  'Sdeath  !  that's  unlucky — she  will 
turn  it  against  me  !  [Aside. 

f^adi/  Rest.  You  arc  in  confusion,  are  you,  sir  ? 

But  why  should  you  ?    You  meant  no  harm 

'  You  are  safe  with  me,  my  dear — NV'ill  you  step 
into  my  house,  my  love  r'  Yes,  sir,  you  would  fain 
bring  her  into  my  very  house. 

Sir  John.  My  lady  Restless,  this  evasion  is 
mean  and  paltry.  You  beheld  a  young  lady  in 
distress. 

Xrtrfy  Rest.  I  know  it ;  and  you,  teniler-heart- 
ed  man,  c(juld  caress  Jier  out  of  mere  compas- 
sion :  vou  could  gaze  wantonly  out  of  charity  ; 
ff{jm  pure  benevolence  of  disposition,  you  coukl 
convey  her  to  some  convenient  dwelling.  Oh  ! 
sir  John,  sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  Madam,  this  well-acted  passion — 

Ladi/  Rest.  Don't  imagine  she  has  escaped 
me,  sir. 

Sir  John.  You  may  talk  and  rave,  madam  ; 
but,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  spare  Uij  pains  to  do 
myself  justice  on  this  occasion.  Nor  will  I  rest 
tifl 

Litdi/  Rest.  Oh  !  fy  upon  you,  sir  John  :  these 
artifices 

Sir  John.  Nor  will  I  rest,  madam,  until  I  have 
found,  bv  means  of  this  instrument,  here,  in  my 
hand,  who  your  darling  is.  1  will  go  about  it 
straight.     Ungrateful,  treacherous  woman  ! 

[E.rit  Sill  John. 

Ludy  Rest.  Yes;  go,  under  that  pretext,  in 
pursuit  of  your  licentious  pleasures.  This  ever 
has  been  his  scheme  to  cloak  his  wicked  practi- 
ces :  abandoned  man  !  to  tace  me  down,  too,  af- 
ter what  my  eyes  so  plainly  beheld  !  I  wish  I 
could  wriiiiz  that  secret  out  of  Tattle.  I'll  step 
to  my  own  room  directly,  and  try,  by  menaces, 
by  wheedling,  by  fair  means,  l;y  foul  means,  by 
every  means,  to  wrest  it  from  her.  [i'aif. 

SCENE  n.—  T/(f  Purl<. 
Enter  Sir  John  and  Robert. 

Sir  John.  Come  hither,  Robert.  Look  at  thij 
picture. 

Rob.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Let  me  watch  liis  countenance. 
W^ell  !  well  !  dost  thou  know  it,  Roijert  ? 

Rob.  ' lis  a  mighty  handsome  |)icturc,  sir. 

Sir  John.  A  handsome  jiicture  ! [Aside. 

Rob.  The  finest  lady  in  the  laud  need  not  de- 
sire a  handsomer  man,  sir. 

Sir  John.  I  low  well  he  knows  the  purposes  of 
it! — Well!  well!  honest  Robert,  tell  me:  well 
— who  is  it? — tell  me? 
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Rob.  Sir ! 

Sir  John.  You  know  wliose  picture  it  is :  I 
know  you  do.  Well !  well !  wiio — who — who  is 
it? 

Hob.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  more  than  I  can 
tell. 

Sir  John.  Not  know  !  1  am  convinced  you  do. 
So,  own  the  truth  :  don't  be  a  villain ;  don't. 

Mob.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  sir 

Sir  John.  Be  an  honest  man,  then,  and  tell 
me.  Did  you  never  see  such  a  smooth-raced, 
fiery-eyed,  warm-complexioned,  taper  young  fel- 
low here  about  my  house  ? 

Rob.  Never,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Not  with  my  wife  ! — to  drink  choco- 
late of  a  morning,  tea  of  an  evening?  Come,  ho- 
nest Robert,  I'll  give  you  a  lease  of  a  good  farm. 
What  say  you  ?  A  lease  for  your  life — well !  well ! 
— you  may  lake  vour  wife's  life  into  the  bargain. 
Well  ! 

Rob.  Believe  me,  sir  John,  I  never  saw 

Sir  John.  I'll  add  your  child's  life.  Come, 
speak  out — your  own  life,  your  wife's  life,  and 
your  child's  !  now  !  now  !  a  lease  for  three  lives  ! 
Now,  Robert ! 

Rob.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  never  saw  anv 
such  a  gentleman  ! 

Sir  John.  Rol>ert,  Robert,  you  are  bribed  by 
my  wife. 

Rob.  No ;  as  I  am  a  sinner,  sir. 
Sir  John.  And  the  worst  of  sinners  you  will  be, 
if  you  arc  a  confederate  in  this  plot  against  inv 
peace  and  honour.     Reflect  on  that,  Robert. 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  Pray,  does  not  sir  John  Restless  live 
somewhere  hereabout? 

Sir  Jo/in.  lie  does,  friend  ;  what  is  your  busi- 
ness with  him  ? 

Foot.  My  business  is  with  his  lady. 

Sir  Jo/in.  I  guessed  as  much.  [Aside. 

Foot.  I  have  a  letter  here  for  my  lady  Rest- 
less, sir. 

Sir  John.  A  letter  for  my  lady  ! — fiom  whom, 
pray  ? 

Foot.  From  my  lord  Conquest. 

Sir  John.  My  lord  Conquest!  very  well,  friend  : 
you  may  give  the  letter  to  me.  I  am  sir  John 
Restless :  that  is  my  house.  Let  me  have  the 
letter  :  I  will  take  care  of  it. 

Foot.  1  was  ordered  to  deliver  it  into  my  laily's 
own  hand. 

Sir  John.  The  devil  you  was  !  I  must  have  the 
letter.  I'll  buy  it  of  the  rascal.  [Asiilcl]  Here, 
take  this  for  your  trouble,  friend,  [GivcH  him 
monei/.]  and  I'll  take  care  of  the  letter. 

Foot.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Now,  now,  now;  let  me  sc(-  what 
this  is.  Now,  my  lady  Restless;  now  false  one, 
BOW.  [Reads.] 


'  Madam, 
'  My  lady  Conquest  being  gone  into  the  coun- 
'  try  tor  a  few  days,  I  have  judu;ed  it  proper  to 
'  send  a  speedy  answer  to  yours,  and  to  assure 
'  you,  for  your  peace  of  nmul,  that  you  need  not 
'  entertain  the  least  suspicion  of  Aiarmalet,  my 
'  lady's  woman.  She  has  lived  some  years  in  my 
'  family,  and  I  know  her  by  experience  to  be  an 
'  hunest.  trusty  girl,  incapable  of  making  mis- 
'  chief  between  your  ladyship  and  sir  Joim. 
'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

'  iMadam,  your  very  humble  servant, 

'  Conquest.' 
So,  so,  so  ! — Marmaletis  a  trusty  girl  !  one  that 
will  not  make  mischief  between  man  and  wife  ! 
that  is  to  say,  she  will  disco\  er  nothing  against 
my  lady  Restless  !  for  her  peace  of  mind,  he  lets 
madam  know  all  this,  too  !  She  may  go  on  boldly 
now ;  my  lady  Conquest  is  gone  into  the  coun- 
try, Marmalet  is  trusty,  and  my  lord  has  given 
her  the  most  speedy  notice.  Very  well  !  very 
well  !  proofs  thicken  upon  proofs.  Shall  I  go  di- 
rectly and  challenge  his  lordship.-' No — no — 

that  won't  do.  Watch  him  closely,  that  will  do 
better.  If  I  could  have  a  word  in  private  with 
the  maid — Robert,  Robert,  come  hither !  Step 
to  my  Icjrd  Conquest's — but  with  caution  pro- 
ceed— inq-.ure  there  for  Marmalet,  the  maid. 
Rob.  I  knmv  her,  sir. 

Sir  John.  He  knows  her  !  [Aside. 

Rob.  She  visits  our  Tattle,  sir. 
Sir  John.  V'isits  our  Tattle! — it  is  a  plain  case. 
[Aside.]  Inquire  for  that  girl,  but  with  caution: 
tell  her  to  meet  me  privately ;  unknown  to  anv 
body;  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening;  in  the  Bird- 
Cage  Walk,  yonder. 
Rob.  I  will,  sir. 

Sir  John.  And  don't  let  Tattle  see  her.  Tat- 
tle has  engaged  her  in  her  mistress's  interest.  I 
see  how  it  is.  Don't  let  any  of  my  servants  see 
her:  go  directly,  Robert.  Now  shall  I  judge 
what  regard  you  have  for  me.  But,  hark  ye : 
come  hither  !  a  word  with  you.  Should  it  be 
knov,  11  that  this  girl  converses  ivith  me :  should 
my  lady  have  the  least  item  of  it,  they  will  be 
upon  their  guard.  Let  her  come  wrapped  up  in 
darkness :  concealed  from  every  ob.server,  with  a 
mask  on.     Ay,  let  it  be  with  a  mask. 

Rob.  A  mask,  sir  John  ?  Won't  that  make  her 
be  remarked  the  more  ! 

Sir  John.  No,  no ;  let  her  come  masked ;  I 
will  make  every  thing  sure.  Robert,  bring  this 
about  for  me,  and  1  am  your  friend  for  ever. 
Rob.  I  will  do  my  endeavour,  sir.  [Exit  Ron. 
Sir  Johi.  I'll  now  take  a  turn  round  the  Park, 
and  try  if  I  can  find  the  minion  this  |)icture  be- 
longs to.  [Eiit  Sill  Jou.N. 

Enter  Beverley  and  Bei.emo.nt. 
Bev.  Yes ;  they  had  almost  surprised  us  :  Jjut 
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at  siiihr  of  lier  father,  BclincKi  cave  tlie  word,  and 
awav  i  (liirfcti  down  luuards  the  ciiual. 

Bel.  Was  sir  William  with  him? 

HciK  Yes ;  tliey  liad  been  plotting  onr  ruin. 
But  wc  shall  out-otliter  ihem,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

I'fl.  Yes ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  wc 
shall  not. 

Be::  Hey  !  you  ahtrin  nie  :  no  new  mine 
sprnui;  ? 

lie/.  IVotliinf^  ])ut  the  old  story.  Our  wise  fa- 
ttier^  arc  determined.  At  the  turnina  of  yonder 
coiner,  rhey  came  both  full  tilt  upon  Clarissa  and 
ine. 

Bev.  Well ;  and  how  !  what  passed? 

Bel.  Wliy,  they  were  scarcely  civil  to  your 
sixlcr  Sir  \Viiliain  fixed  his  surly  eye  upon  me 
for  some  time  :  at  last  he  betran  :  '  Yon  will  run 
'  <t>imter  to  my  will,  I  sec  :  vou  will  be  ever  dana;- 
'  linsr  after  that  -lirl :  but  Mr  Blandford  and  J  have 

*  agreed  upon  the  match:'  and,  then,  he  peremp- 
tori'v  commanded  me  to  take  my  leave  of  Cla- 
rissa, and  fi\  my  heart  upon  your  Belinda. 

Bev.   And  did  you  so? 

Bel.  And  did  vou  so^?  How  can  you  ask  sucli 
a  question  ?  Sir,  says  I,  I  nmst  see  the  lady  home ; 
and  oiT  I  marciied,  arm  in  aru),  whh  her,  my  fa- 
ther bawliuii  after  me,  and  I  bowing  to  iiiai,  '  .Sir, 
'  your  humble  servant,    I  ^vish  you  a  good  niorn- 

*  ing,  sir.' — He  continued  calling  out:  I  kissed 
my  iiaud  to  him  ;  and  so,  we  made  onr  escape. 

Be'C.  And  where  have  you  left  Clarissa? 

Bel.  At  honie ;  at  your  hou.-c. 

Bev.  Well !  and  do  you  both  continue  in  the 
same  mind '  is  to-morrow  to  be  vour  weddiiiii- 
day  ? 

Bel.  A^ow  are  you  conjuring  up  a  thousand 
horrid  fancies  to  torment  yourself.  But  don't  be 
alarmed,  m\  dear  Beverley.  I  shall  leave  you 
your  Belinda,  and  content  myself  with  the  ho- 
nour of  being  your  brother-in-law. 

Bev.  Sir,  t!ie  honour  will  be  to  me — But  nn- 

easv  I — ha,   ha! no no lam  not  un- 

easv,  nor  shall  I  ever  be  s((  again. 

Bel.  Fveep  that  resolution,  if  you  can.  Do 
yen  dine  wirli  u^  at  the  club? 

Bev.  With  all  my  heart :  I'll  attend  you. 

Bel.  Th:it'M  I'i'ihr ;  let  ns  turn  tcu\ards  the 
Mall,  and  saunter  there  till  dinner. 

Be7\  No;  r  can'i  go  that  way  yet.  I  must  in- 
quire how  Belinda  does,  and  what  her  fatlier 
said  to  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  we  parted 
m  the  morning. 

B(l.  And  now,  according  to  custom,  you  will 
make  lier  an  apoloirv  for  leaving  her,  when  there 
was  an  absolute  nect'ssity  for  it,  and  you'll  fall  to 
an  c\[ilaiuition  of  cm  nmstances,  that  uquire  no 
explanation  at  all,  and  rc'inc  upon  tilings,  and 
torment  yourself  and  her  into  the  bargain. 

Bev.  \ay,  if  you  begin  with  your  raillery,  I 
am  off :    y"'"' servant ;  (t  Clionticur.    [K.vil  Bk.v. 

Bel.  \ Atone.']  Poor  Beverley  !  Though  a  hand- 


some fellow,  and  of  .igreeable  talents,  he  has 
such  a  strange  ditiidence  in  himelf,  and  such  a 
solicitude  to  ulease,  that  he  ii  every  moment  of 
his  life  most  ingeniously  elaborating  his  own  un- 
easiness. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  Joint.  Not  yet,  not  yet ;  nobody  like  it  as 
yet.     Ha!  who  is  that  hovering  about  my  house? 

If  that  should  be   he  now! I'll  examine' 

him  nearer Fray,  sir — what  the  devil  shall  1 

say  ? Bfay,  sir 

'Bel.  Sir! 

Sirjoliii.  I  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you,  sir; 
but,  pray  what  o'clock  is  it  by  your  watch  ? 

B(l.  Uy  my  watch,  sir  ! — I'll  let  you  know  in 
a  nioincnt. 

Sir  John.  Let  me  examine  him  now 

[ LotiA.s-  at  liiin,  find  then  at  the  picture. 

Bel.  Egad,  1  am  afraid  my  watch  is  not  right : 
it  must  be  later.  [Looking  at  his  watch. 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  like  him. 

[Comparing  the  picture. 

Bel.  It  does  not  go,  I  am  afraid. 

[Puts  it  to  liis  ear. 

Sir  John.  The  eye no  ! 

Bel.  Why,  sir,  by  my  watch  it  wants  a  quar- 
ter of  three. 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  he  :  and  yet — no — no — no 
— I  am  still  to  seek. 

Enter  Btverley. 

Bev.  Beiimont  !  Another  word  with  you. 

Sir  John.  Here  comes  another;  they  arc  all 
swarming  about  my  house. 

Bev.  I  have  "seen  her;  I  have  seen  Belinda, 
my  boy :  s!ie  will  be  with  Clarissa  in  the  Park 
immediately  after  dinner,  you  rogue. 

Sir  John.  I  want  to  see  his  face;  this  may  be 
the  original. 

Hev.  Her  father  has  been  rating  her  in  his 
usual  manner;  but  your  marriage  with  my  sister 
will  settle  every  thing. 

Sir  John.  I'll  walk  round  him.  [S/k^.s.]  Loll, 
toil,  loll  ! — [Looks  at  him.] — ha  !  it  has  his  air. 
|.S7«^'.s.]  1^11,  toll,  loll, — and  it  has  his  eye  !  Loll 
toll,  loll, [Walks  to  and  fro. 

Bev.  Prithee,  Beiimont,  don't  be  such  a  dang- 
ling lover,  but  consummate  at  once,  tor  the  sake 
of  your  friend. 

Sir  John.  It  has  his  nose,  for  all  the  world. 

Bel.  Do  you  spirit  your  sister  up  to  keep  her 
resolution,  and  to-morrow  puts  you  out  of  all 
pain. 

Sir  John.  Loll,  toll,  loll ! — it  has  his  complexion  ; 
the  .same  glowing,  hot,  amorous  complexion. 

[6't?i^.S  and  looks  uncasi/. 

Bev.  Who  is  this  gentleman  ? 

Bel.  An  odd  fellow  he  seems  to  be. 
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Sir  John.  Loll,  toll,  loll — it  has  his  shoulders. 
Loll,  toll,  loll — Ay,  and  I  fancy  the  okjIc  upon  the 
cheek,  too.  I  wish  I  could  view  him  nearer  : 
loll,  toll,  loll ! 

Bel.  He  seems  mad,  I  think.  Where  arc  his 
keepers  ^ 

Sir  John.  Begging  your  pardon,  sir Pray 

[Looking  ai  the  picture.] — Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell 
whether  we  shall  have  a  Spanish  war  ? 

Bev.  Not  I  truly,  sir.  [To  Bellmont.]  Here 
is  a  politician  out  of  his  senses. 

Bel.  He  has  been  talking  to  me,  too :  he  is  too 
well  dressed  for  a  poet. 

Bev.  Not,  if  he  has  had  a  good  subscription. 

Sir  John,  lie  has  tlie  mole,  sure  enough. 

[Aside. 

Bev.  Let  us  step  this  way,  to  avoid  this  im- 
pertinent blockhead. 

Sir  John.  Ay  !  he  wants  to  sneak  off.  Guilt ! 
guilt !  conscious  guilt  !  I'll  make  sure  of  him. 
Pray,  sir, — I  beg  your  pardon — Is  not  your  name 
Wiidair .? 

Bev.  No,  sir,  Beverly,  at  your  service. 

Sir  John.  Have  you  no  relation  of  that  name } 

Bev    None. 

Sir  John.  You  are  very  like  a  gentleman   of 

that  name a  friend   of  mine,  whose  picture 

I  have   here Will   you  give  me  leave  just 

to 

[Compares  him  with  the  picture. 

Bev.  An  odd  adventure  this,  Bellmont  ! 

Bel.  Very  odd,  indeed. 

Bev.  Do  you  find  any  likeness,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Your  head  a  little  more  that  way,  if 
you  please.  Ay,  ay !  it  is  he.  Yes,  a  plain 
case  ;  this  is  my  man,  or  rather, — this  is  my  wife's 
man. 

Bev.  Did  you  ever  know  any  thing  so  whimsi- 


cal.? 

Bel.  Never- 


-ha,  ha,  ha  ! 


Sir  John.  They  are  both  laughing  at  me.  Ay! 
and  I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town, 
pointed  at,  hooted  at,  and  gazed  at  ! 

Bev.  What  do  I  see  ?  'Sdeath,  the  setting  of 
that  picture  is  like  what  I  gave  to  Belinda.  Dis- 
traction !  if  it  is  the  same 

[Drcijcing  near  him. 

Sir  John.  He  makes  his  approach,  and  means, 
I  suppose,  to  snatch  it  out  of  my  hand.     But  I'll 


prevent  him,  and  so  into  my  pocket  it  goes. 
There,  lie  safe  tliere  ! 

Bev.  Confusion  !  he  puts  it  up  in  a  hurry. 
W  ill  you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  favour  rae  with 
a 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

Bev.  With  a  sight  of  that  picture" for  a  mo- 
ment .'' 

Sir  John.  The  picture,  sir Po  ! a  mere 

daub. 

Bev.  A  motive  of  curiosity,  sir 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  worth  your  seeing.  I  wish 
you  a  good  day. 

Ber.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour. 

Sir  John.  A  paltry  thing.  I  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  spare ;  my  family  is  waiting  dinner.  Sir, 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

[Buns  into  his  house. 

Bev.  Death  and  fire  !  Bellmont,  my  picture  ! 

Bel.  Oh  !  no — no  such  thing. 

Bev.  But  I  am  sure  of  it.     IfBehnda 

Bel.  Wli.it,  relapsing  into  suspicion  again  ! 

Bev.  Sir,  I  have  reason  to  suspect.  She 
slights  me,  disdains  me,  treats  me  with  con- 
tempt. 

Bel.  But  I  tell  you,  that  unhappy  temper  of 
yours — Prithee,  man,  leave  teasing  yourself,  and 
let  us  adjourn  to  dinner. 

Bev.  No,  sir;  I  shan't  dine  at  all.  I  am  not 
well. 

Bel.  Ridiculous !  how  can  you  be  so  absurd? 
I'll  bett  you  twenty  pounds,  that  is  not  your  pic- 
ture. 

Bev.  Done ;  I  take  it. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart;  and  I'll  tell  you  more  ; 
if  it  be  yours,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  be  as 
jealous  of  her  as  you  please.  Come,  now  let  us 
adjourn. 

Ber.  I  attend  you.  In  the  evening  we  shall 
know  the  truth.  If  it  be  that  I  gave  Belinda, 
she  is  false,  and  I  am  miserable.  [E.reutit. 

Sir  John.  [Peeping  after  them.] 

Sir  John.  There  he  goes  !  there  he  goes  !  the 

destroyer  of  my  peace  and  happiness! I'll 

follow  him,  and  make  sure  that  he  has  given  me 
the  right  name ;  and  then,  my  lady  Restless,  the 
mine  is  sprung,  and  I  have  done  with  you  for 
ever.  [  Exit. 
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SCENE  I. — Ti'ie  former  Scene  continues. 

Enter  Belinda  and  Clarissa, 

Beiin.  lirr  lia\c  you  really  fixed  every  tiling, 
Clarissa  ? 

C/a.  Positively,  and  to-morrow  nioniiiig  makes 
ine  his. 

Belin.  To-morrow  mornin!: ! 

C/a.  Yes,  to-morrow  mtjrnini;,  I  release  Mr 
Bellmont  from  his  fetters,  and  resign  my  person 
to  him. 

Beiin.  Why,  that  is  what  we  jioor  women, 
after  all  the  victories  of  our  charms,  all  the 
triumphs  of  our  beauty,  and  all  the  murders  of 
our  eyes,  must  come  to  nt  last. 

Cln.  Well,  and  ii\  that  we  but  imitate  the  men. 
Don't  we  read  of  their  conquering  whole  king- 
doms, and  then  submitting,  at  last,  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  vanquished } 

Be/in.  \'cry  true,  Clarissa  ;  and  I  don't  know 
but  you  are  a  heroine  equal  in  fame  to  anv  of 
them,  nay,  superior:  for  your  scheme,  I  take  it, 
is  not  to  unpeople  the  world. 

C/a.  Prithee,  don't  talk  so  wildly.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  now  that  I  have  settled  the  affair,  I 
begin  to  be  alarmed  at  what  1  have  done. 

Beiin.  Oh  !  dear,  dear  atfectation  ! 

Cia.  Actually  now,  positively,  I  am  terrified 
to  death. 

Beiin.  l"o  he  sure: — our  sex  must  plav  its 
tricks,  and  summon  up  all  its  fantastic  train  of 
doubts  and  fears.  But  courage,  my  dear  ;  don't 
be  frightened  ;  for  the  same  sex  within  that  heart 
of  yours  will  urge  you  on,  and  never  let  you  be 
at  rest,  till  you  have  procured  yourself  a  tyrant 
for  life. 

Cia.  A  tyrant,  Belinda  !  I  think  more  gene- 
roi.sly  of  I\Ir  Bellmont,  than  to  imagine  he  will 
usurp  to  himself  an  ill  use  of  his  power. 

Belin.  To  deal  candidly,  I  am  of  youi- opinion. 
But  tell  me  now,  am  not  I  a  very  good  girl,  to 
resign  sucli  a  man  to  you? 

Cia.  Why,  indeed,  I  must  confess  the  obliga- 
tion. 

Beiin.  Ay  !  but  to  resign  him  for  one  wliose 
temper  does  not  promise  that  1  shull  li\  e  under 
*o  mihl  a  government.? 

Cia.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Belin.  Why,  Mr  Beverley's  strange  caprices, 
suspicions,  and  unaccountable  whimsies,  are  e- 
noi'.gh  to  alarm  one  upon  tlie  brink  of  matri- 
mony. 

Cia.  Well,  I  vow  I  cann't  help  thinking,  Be- 
linda, that  you  are  a  little  subject  to  vain  sur- 
mises and  suspicions  yourself. 

Belin.  Now  you  are  an  insincere  girl.     You 
know  I  am  of  a  temper  too  grnrrons,  too  open — 
Cia.  I  grant  all  that;   but  by  this  constant  re- 
petition of  the  same  doubts,  I  should  not  won- 


der to  see  yon  most  heartily  jealous  of  him  in 
the  end. 

Beiin.  Jealous  ! — Oh  Heavens  ! — -jealous  in- 
deed ! 

Cin.  Well,  I  say  no  more.  As  to  my  brother, 
here  he  comes,  and  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Bnlcr  Beverlev  and  Bellmont. 

Bel.  \\'ell  argued,  sir  :  you  will  have  it  your 
own  way,  and  I  give  up  the  point.  Ladies,  your 
most  obedient.  I  hope  we  have  not  transgressed 
our  time  ? 

Belin.  Not  in  the  least ;  you  are  both  very  ex- 
act.    True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Bev.  [I«  a  peecisii  manner.]  Although  it  be 
not  shone  upon. 

Be/in.  Although  it  be  not  shone  upon,  i\Ir  Be- 
verley !  why  with  that  (hjected  air,  pray,  sir? 

JU/.  There  again  now  !  you  two  are  going  to 
counnence  wrangling  lovers  once  more.  Apropos, 

Belinda now,  Beverley,  you  shall  see be 

so  good,  madam,  as  to  let  me  see  this  gentle- 
man's picture. 

Be/in.  His  picture  !  what  can  you  want  it  for.? 
You  sliall  have  it.  [Scarc/iing  her  pocket. 

Bel.  Now,  Beverley,  do  you  confess  how 
wrong  you  have  been.'' 

Bev.  Why,  I  begin  to  see  my  mistake.  Say  not 
a  word  to  her :  slie'il  never  forgive  me,  if  you 
discover  my  infirmity.  [Apart. 

Beiin.  It  is  not  in  that  pocket :  it  must  be 
here.  [^Searches. 

Bel.  You  have  been  sad  company,  on  account 
of  this  strange  suspicion. 

Bev.  I  own  it ;  let  it  drop  ;  say  no  more. 

[Aside. 

Belin.  Well,  I  protest  and  vow — Where  can 
it  be  ?  Come,  gentlemen,  this  is  some  trick  of 
yours  :  you  have  it  among  ye.  Mr  Bellmont, 
Mr  Beverley,  pray  return  it  to  me. 

Bev.  No,  madam,  it  is  no  trick  of  ours. 

[Angriii/. 

Beiin.  AsT  live  and  breathe,  1  have  not  got  it ! 

Ber.  What  think  you  now,  Bellninnt? 

Bel.  .She'll  iind  it  ]iresently,  man ;  don't  shew 
your  humours  :  be  upon  your  guard;  you'll  undo 
yourself  else.  Clarissa,  shall  you  and  I  saunter 
down  this  walk  } 

Cia.  My  brother  seems  out  of  humour  :  what 
is  the  matter  now  ? 

Bel.  I'll  tell  you  presently :  let  us  step  this 
way.  [Exit  zeith  Clarissa. 

Belin.  Well,  I  declare,  I  don't  know  w  hat  is 
come  of  this  odious  picture. 

Bev.  This  odious  picture!  how  she  expresses  it  I 
Belin.  You  may  look  grave,  sir,  but  I  have  it 
not. 

Bet.  I  know  you  iiave  not,  madam;  and 
though  you  may  imagine 
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Belin.  Imagine  !  what  do  you  mean  ? — Ima- 
gine what  ? 

Bev.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  to  be  led  bUnd- 
fold  as  you  please. 

Belin.  Heavens !  with  what  gravity  that  was 
said  ! 

Bev.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived;  I  can  see  all 
around  mc. 

Belin.  You  can  ? 

Bev.  I  can,  madam. 

Belin.  Well,  and  how  do  you  like  your  pros- 
pect ? 

Bev.  Oh  !  you  may  think  to  pass  it  off  in  rail- 
lery :  but  that  picture  I  have  this  day  seen  in 
tiie  hands  ot"  another ;  in  the  hands  of  the  very 
gentleman  to  whom  you  gave  it. 

Belin.  To  whom  I  gave  it  ? — have  a  care,  sir ; 
this  is  anotiicr  symptom  of  your  jealous  temper. 

Bev.  But  I  tell  you,  madam,  I  saw  it  in  his 
hand. 

Belin.  Who  is  the  gentleman .''  What's  his 
name .'' 

Bev.  liis  name,  madam  ? — 'sdeath  !  I  forgot 
that  circumstance.  Though  1  don't  know  his 
name,  madam,  I  know  his  person,  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient. 

Belin.  Co  on,  sir ;  you  are  makiuir  yourself 
very  ridiculous  in  this  matter — Ila,  ha  ! 

Bev.  You  may  laugh,  madam;  but  it  is  no 
laughing  matter,  that  let  nie  assure  you. 

Belin.  Oil  !  brave—  follow  your  owu  notions. 
I  gave  it  away :  I  have  scorned  your  present. 
Ha,  ha  !  Poor  Mr  Beverley  ! 

Bev.  I  don't  doubt  you,  madam  :  I  believe 
you  did  give  it  away. 

Belin-.  Mighty  well,  sir;  think  so,  if  you  please. 
I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  imagination  :  it 
will  find  wherewithal  to  entertain  you.  Ha,  ha  ! 
The  self-tormeiiting  Beverley  !  Yonder  I  see  Cla- 
rissa and  Mr  Beilmoiit.  I  will  join  them  this 
instant.  Your  servant,  sir.  Amuse  vourseif 
with  your  own  fancies — Ha,  ha  !  [E.vit. 

Hev.  Plasxue  and  distraction !  t  cannot  tell 
what  to  make  of  this.  She  carries  it  olf  witii  an 
air  of  confidence.  And  yet,  if  that  be  my  picture, 
which  I  saw  this  morning,  then  it  is  piam  I  am 
only  laughed  at  by  her.  The  dupe  of  her  ca- 
price !  I  cannot  bear  it. 

Enter  Belixda,  Clarissa,  and  Beli.mont. 

Belin.  Observe  him  now.  Let  us  walk  by  him, 
without  taking  any  notice.  Let  us  talk  of  any 
thing  rather  than  be  silent.  What  a  charming 
evening  ! 

Cla.  And  how  gay  the  Park  looks ! — mind  the 
gentleman  ! 

Belin.  Take  no  notice;  I  beg  you  won't.  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  shew  ourselves  in  the  Mall, 
C'larissa,  and  walk  our  charms  there,  as  the 
French  express  it? 

Be/.  Ha,  ha  ! — Beverley  ! — what,  fi.\ed  in  con- 
t  emplatiua  ! 


Bev.  Sir,  I  beg — I  choose  to  be  alone,  sir. 

Bel.  Belin.  and  Cln.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bev.  Pshaw  !  impertinent.  [Aside. 

Belin.  Oh  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  indulge 
the  gentleman.  Let  us  leave  him  to  himself, 
and  his  ill-humours.  This  way,  this  way.  You 
shall  go  home,  and  have  your  tea  with  nie.  Mr 
Beverley,  [She  kisses  her  hand  to  him  at  some 
distance,  and  laughs  at  him.]  your  servant,  sir : 
I  wish  you  a  good  evening.     A  I'honneur. 

\  Exeunt. 

Bev.  Distraction  !  you  may  retire.  Your  ser- 
vant, madam.  Racks  and  torment !  this  is  too 
much.  If  she  has  parted  with  the  picture;  if 
she  has  given  it  away — but  she  may  only  have 
lent  it,  or  she  may  have  lost  it.  But,  evcii  that, 
even  that  is  an  injury  to  me.  Why  should  she 
not  be  more  careful  of  it  ?  I  will  know  the  F)ot- 
tom  of  it.  That's  the  house  the  gentleman  went 
into.  I'll  wait  on  him  directly :  but  they  are 
watching  me.  I'll  walk  another  way,  to  elude 
their  observation.  Ay,  ay,  you  may' laugh,  ma- 
dam, but  I  shall  lind  out  all  your  artifices.  [E.r/f. 

SCENE  IL — An  Apartment  at  StR  John's, 

Enter  Lady  Restless,  meeting  Robert. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Where  are  you  going,  sir? 

Rob.  To  my  master's  room,  madam,  to  leave 
these  clothes  there. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Stay,  sir;  stay  a  moment.  [Searches 
the  pockets.]  Where  are  his  letters? 

Rob.  Letters,  ray  lady  !  I  know  of  no  letters : 
I  never  touch  his  pockets. 

Ladi/  Rest.  I  guessed  yon  would  say  so.  You 
are  sir  John's  agent ;  the  conductor  of  his 
schemes. 

Rob.  T,  madam  ? 

Ladr/  Rest.  You,  sir,  you  are  his  secretary  foi' 
love-alitiirs. 

R'jb.  I  collect  his  rents,  my  lady,  and 

Lad//  P.est.  Oh  !  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived; 
I  know  you  are  my  enemy. 

Rob.  Enemy,  my  lady  !  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  a- 
poor  servant  dare,  I  am  a  friend  to  both. 

Ladt/  Rest.  Then,  tell  me  honestly ;  have  not 
you  conveyed  his  letters  out  of  my  way  ? 

Rob.  Indeed,  madam,  not  I. 

Ladj/  Rest.  Then  he  has  done  it  himself. 

Artful  man  !  I  never  can  fmd  a  line  after  him. 
Where  did  you  go  l^or  him  this  morning? 

Rob.   This  morning? 

Ladi/  Rest.  Ay,  this  morning.  I  know  he  sent 
you  somewhere.     Where  was  it? 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  my  lady ■ 

Ladi/  Resr.  \'ery  well,  sir :  I  see  how  it  is. — 
You  are  all  bent  against  me.  I  shall  never  be  at 
rest  tin  every  servant  in  this  house  is  of  my  owu 
choosing,     is  Tattle  come  home,  yet  ? 

Roll.  Xo,  madam. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Where  ean  she  be  gaddinc? 

liai'k  !  I  hear  a  rap  the  door.     This  is  sir  John, 
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I  suppose.  Stay,  let  me  listen.  I  don't  know 
tliiu  voice.  Wlio  ciui  it  be  .''  Some  ot"  his  liber- 
tine company,  I  suppose. 

Rob.  Aly  laHy,  it"  you  will  believe  me 

Ldili/  Rest.  Hold  your  tongue,  man  :  let  nie 
bear.     You  want  to  hinder  me,  do  you  ? 

Rob.  Indeed,  madam 

Ladi/  Rest.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say;  won't 
you  hold  your  tongue  .?  Go  about  your  business, 
sir,  go  about  your  business.  \V'hat  does  he  say  r 
[Listeuiiig.]  i  can't  hear  a  word.  Who  is  below 
there .' 

Enter  Tattle,  jcith  a  capnc/iin  on. 

Lady  Rest.  So,  Mrs  Tattle,  who  is  that  at  the 
door .'' 

Tat.  A  gentleman,  madam,  speaking  to  Wil- 
liam. 

Ladt/  Rest.  And  %vhere  have  you  been,  mis- 
tress.'' IIow  dare  you  go  out,  without  iny  leave  ? 

Tat.  Dear  my  lady,  don't  be  angry  with  me. 
I  was  so  terrified  about  what  happened  in  the 
morning,  and  your  ladyship  was  in  such  a  peri- 
lous taking  about  it,  that  I  went  to  desire  Mrs 
Marmalet  would  justify  herself  and  me. 

Ladt/  Rest.  Uli  !  very  well,  Mrs  Busy-Body. 
You  have  been  there,  have  you  .■'  You  have  been 
to  frame  a  story  among  yourselves,  have  you,  and 
to  hinder  me  from  discovering?  But  I'll  go  to 
my  lady  Conquest  myself.  I  have  had  no  an- 
swer to  my  letter,  and  'tis  you  have  occasioned 
It.     Thanks  to  your  meddling  ! 

Tat.  Dear  my  lady,  if  you  will  but  give  me 
leave  :  I  have  been  doing  you  the  greatest  piece 
of  service.  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  there  is 
something  in  what  you  suspect  about  sir  John. 

Ladj/  Rest.  Do  you  ?    why  }  how  } 

Tat.  I  have  seen  Mrs  JNIarraalet,  and  I  have 
made  such  a  discovery  ! 

Ladj/  Rest.  Have  you,  Tattle.?  Well!  What.? 
speak,  tell  me;  what  is  it.? 

Tat.  Robert  has  been  there,  madam,  with  a 
message  from  sir  John,  who  wants  to  see  her  in 
the  evening  ;  and  he  has  desired 

Ladi/  Rest.  Blessings  on  you,  Tattle:  well; 
go  on  :  tell  nie  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

What  do  you  want,  sir.?  Who  called  you  .?  Go 
about  your  business. 

Ser.  ^ladam,  there  is  a  gentleman  wants  to 
speak  with  sir  John  about  a  picture. 

Ladt/  Rest.  I  had  forgot  me.  It  was  he  rap- 
ped at  the  do(jr,  I  suppose.? 

Ser.  Yes,  madam  ! 

Lady  Rest.  .Vbout  a  picture  !  This  may  lead 
to  some  lurther  discovery.  Desire  the  gentle- 
man to  step  up  stJiirs.  [Exit  Servant.]  And  so. 
Tattle,  Robert  has  been  there .? 

Tat.  Yes,  madam. 

Ladi/  Rest.  And  sir  .lohn  wants  to  sfjoak  with 
Warraj^let  in  the  e\  eniiig,  aud  has  desired — Oh  ! 
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the  base  man  !  what  has  he  desired .?  Now  he  is 
disc(i\ered.     N\  hat   has  he  dc^ired  .? 

Tat.  He  has  desired,  madam — the  poor  girl 
docs  nut  knr)w  what  to  make  of  it — She  is  \ery 
sober  and  discreet,  i  assure  yon,  madam — he  has 
desired,  maiiain,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  that 
Mrs  Marinalet  will  come,  and 

JAidi/  liest.  How  unlucky  this  is?  The  gentle- 
man is  coming.  I  have  a  mind  not  to  see  him  : 
and  yet  I  will,  too.  i'attle,  do  you  step  to  my 
room  ;  as  soon  as  he  goes,  I  will  come  to  vou, 
and  hear  all  in  private.  [Exit  Tattle.]  In' the 
dusk  of  the  evening  he  desires  to  sec  her :  aban- 
doned wretch  ! 

Enter  Beverley. 

Rev.  JMadain [Bous. 

Lddfi  licit.  Pray,  walk  in,  sir. 

\Carts'ies. 

Bev.  I  wanted  a  w(jrd  with  sir  John  Restless, 
madam. 

Ladi/  Rest.  About  a  picture  .? 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  a  picture  I  had  given  to 
a  lady;  and,  however  insigniticant  in  itself,  it  is 
to  me  of  the  highest  consequence,  as  it  may  con- 
duce to  the  explanation  of  an  aifair,  in  which  the 
happiness  of  my  lii'e  is  concerned. 

I.adi/  Rest.  The  lady  is  young.? 

Jkr.  She  is. 

TMdij  Rest.  And  handsome .? 

Bev.  In  the  highest  degree  ;  my  heart  is  devo- 
ted to  her;  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  tiiat  a 
present  iVom  me  is  not  of  so  much  value  as  I 
could  wish.  To  be  plain,  madam,  I  imagine  she 
has  given  the  ])icture  awav. 

Lady  Rest.  As  I  guessed  :  my  suspicions  are 
just. 

Bev.  Your  suspicions,  madam  !  Did  you  sus- 
pect it  wasgi\en  to  sir  John  flestless.? 

Ladi/  Rest.  What  I  know  of  the  matter  shall 
be  no  secret  to  you.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  spoke 
to  the  ladv  on  this  subject? 

Bi:v.  I  have,  but  she  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter ;  she  has  lo^t  it,  she  has  mislaid  it,  she 
can  gi\e  no  account  ot'  it. 

Ladi/  Rest.  She  has  given  it  to  sir  John,  sir,  to 
shew  him  how  little  she  regards  it. 

Bev.  Given  it  to  liim  .? 

Ladi/  Rest.  (Jiven  it  to  him,  sir! 

Bc7:  Then,  I  have  no  further  doubt. 

Ladi/  Rest.  ( )f  what .? 

Bev.  Madam,  I  woulil  not  hurt  your  peace  of 
mind  ;  I  would  not  i:ive  you  an  impression  of  sir 
John,  that  may  alfect  his  character. 

lAifii/  Rest.  Oh  !  sir,  stand  upon  no  ceremony 
with  him  ;  an  injurious,  false,  licentious  man  ! 

Brr.  Is  that  his  character.? 

Ladi/  RcKt.  Notoriously:  he  has  made  me 
miserable  ;  false  to  his  marriage  vows,  and  warm 
in  the  pursuit  of  liis  pleasures  abroad  !  I  have 
not  deserved  it  of  him.  Oh !  sir  John  !  sir 
John!  [Cries. 
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Bev.  She  weeps ;  the  case  is  plain,  and  I  am 
undone. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  hidy's 
name? 

Bev.  Belinda  Blandford. 

Ladj/  Rest.  Belinda  Blandford  !  So  far  I  have 
discovered.  [Aside. 

Bev.  Pray,  madam,  have  you  ever  seen  iier  ? 

Ladi/  Rest.  Seen  her,  sir  !  yes,  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  her. 

Bev.  You  alarm  me,  madam  !  You  have  seen 
nothing  improper,  I  hope? 

Ladi/  Rest.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  im- 
proper. But,  pray,  what  ought  one  to  think  of 
a  young  lady  thrown  familiarly  into  a  gentle- 
man's arms  ? 

Bev.  In  his  arms,  madam  !  sir  John's  arms  ! 

Xrtrfy  Rest.  In  sir  John's  I  in  open  day ;  in 
the  Park ;  under  my  very  window  ;  most  fami- 
liarly, wantonly  reclining  in  his  very  arms. 

Bev.  Oh,  Heavens  ! 

Ladi/  Rest.  lie  clasping  her  with  equal  free- 
dom round  the  waist  ! 

Bev.  False,  false  Belinda  ! 

Ludi/  Rest.  Both  interchanging  fond,  mutual 
glances. 

Bev.  Oh,  madam  !  the  whole  is  come  to  light, 
and  I  thank  you  ibr  the  discovery,  though  I  am 
ruined  by  it.  But  give  me  leave  :  is  all  this  cer- 
tain ? 

Ladi/  Rest.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  sir  ;  these 
eyes  beheld  their  amorous  meeting. 

Bev.  Saw  it  yourself? 

Ladi/  Rest.  Yes,  all,  all,  sir.  Sir  John,  I  know, 
is  capable  of  any  thing,  and  you  know  what  to 
think  of  Belinda,  as  you  call  her. 

Bev.  I  now  know  what  to  think:  I  have  long 
had  reason  to  suspect. 

Ladi/  Rest.  You  have,  sir?  Then,  the  whole 
affair  is  plain  enough. 

Bev.  It  is  so.  I  meant  an  honourable  connec- 
tion with  her; but 

Ladi/  Rest.  But  you  see,  sir  ! 

Bev.  Yes,  I   see,  madam you  are  sure 

sir  John  has  the  picture  ? 

Ladi/  Rest.  Sure,  sir  !  it  is  your  own  picture. 
I  had  it  in  my  hands  but  a  moment,  and  he  flew 
with  ardour,  with  impetuosity,  like  a  fury  flew 
to  it,  and  recovered  it  from  me.  What  could  he 
the  meaning  of  all  that  violence? 

Bev.  The  meaning  is  too  plain. 

Ladi/  Rest.  And,  then,  sir,  wiicn  charged  and 
pressed  home  with  his  guilt,  most  hypocritically, 
he  pretended  to  believe  it  the  portrait  of  some 
favourite  of  mine.  But  you  know,  sir,  how  false 
that  insiimation  is. 

Bev.  Oh,  madam  !  I  can  justify  you — Ha,  ha,! 
that  is  but  a  poor  evasion,  and  confirms  me  the 
more  in  my  opinion.  I  return  you  many  thanks, 
madam,  and  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Ljudt/  Rest.  Sir,  I  am  glad  you  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  speak  to  me  about  this  affair.     If  any 
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other  cirrumstances  come  to  your  knowledge,  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  acquaint  me 
witli  them  ;  for,  indeed,  sir,  I  am  very  unhappy. 

Bev.  I  am  in  gratitude  bound  to  you,  and  )ny 
best  services  you  sliall  ever  connnand.  Madam, 
your  most  obedient.     Oh,  Belinda  !  Belinda  ! 

[Erif. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Now,  sir  John,  how  will  you  lie 
able  to  confront  these  stubb(jrn  facts  ?  Yuu  are 
now  seen  through  all  your  disguises;  detected  in 
your  true  colours.  Tattle  within  here  has  ficsh 
proofs  against  you ;  and  your  man  Robert,  aii<l 
the  whole  house.  I  nmst  hear  I'uttle's  stoiy  this 
very  moment.  [T^xit. 

SCEXE  IU.~T/>e  Park. 

Enle?'  Sill  John. 

Si?-  John.  Yes,  yes;  he  told  me  his  name  ho- 
nestly enough.  Beverley  is  his  name ;  and  my 
lady  Restless,  now  your  gallant,  your  paramour 
is  known.  What  do  I  see  ?  By  all  my  wrongs, 
the  very  man  again,  coming  out  of  my  house 
before  my  face  ! 

Beverley  and  Robert  come  out  of  the  house. 

Bev.  There,  friend,  there  is  something  for 
your  trouble. 

Roll.  I  thank  your  honour. 

Sii-  John.  He  bribes  my  servant,  too;  and  the 
fellow  takes  it !  Both  in  their  trade — both  in 
their  trade ! 

Bev.  Could  I  have  suspected  her  of  such 
treachery  ?  As  I  could  wish  :  I  take  that  to  be 
sir  John  Restless. 

Si?-  John.  This  is  he  to  whom  I  have  so  manv 
obligations.  [Aside. 

Bev.  Well  encountered  :  your  servant,  sir. 

Sit-  John.  My  servant,  sir  !  I  rather  take  it 
you  are  my  lady's  servant. 

Bev.  You,  if  I  don't  mistake,  sir  Jolm,  are  a 
pretty  general  servant  of  the  ladies.  Pray,  sir, 
have  not  you  a  picture  of  mine  in  your  pocket? 

Sir  John.  That,  I  suppose,  you  have  heard 
from  my  good  lady  within  there  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
more  from  my  lady. 

Sir  John.  I  don't  in  tlie  least  doubt  it. 

Bev.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  work  myself  up  in- 
to any  choler  about  sucli  a  trilling  bauble.  Since 
the  lady  has  thought  proper  to  give  it  you 

Sir  John.  Do  her  justico,  pray;  she  did  not 
give  it ;  so  far  she  was  trye  to  you.  I  took  it  from 
her,  sir. 

Bev.  Took  it  from  her  !  That  shews  he  is  ufion 
easy  terms.  [Aside.]  It  is  of  no  consequence  in 
me ;  1  despise  it,  and  you  are  welcome  to  make 
what  use  you  will  of  it.  This  I  will  only  say,  I  hat 
you  have  nuide  me  miserable. 

Sir  John.  What,  I  ha\c  interrupted  your  hap- 
piness " 


Bev.  You  have. 
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Sir  John.  And,  no  doubt,  you  think  it  cruel  of 
jnc  so  to  do? 

Btv.  Call  it  bv  wliat  name  joii  will :  you  have 
riiiiuHJ  uie  \\itli  tiie  wonmn  1  doted  on  to  distrac- 
tion. 

Si >•  John.  A  candid  declaration  !  And  so,  sir, 
you  doted  on  her,  and  never  retlectcd  that  you 
were  doins;  nie  liie  least  injury  ? 

,  Biv,  Injury  ! — I  promise  you,  sir,  I  will  never 
injure  you  auain,  and  so  you  may  set  your  mind 
at  peace.  1  here  declare,  I  never  will  hold  t'ar- 
thcj-  intercourse  with  lier. 

Sir  John.  Oh  !  that  is  too  late  for  .me.  T  have 
now  done  with  her  myself.  You  are  very  wel- 
come to  t!ie  lady,  sir!  you  may  take  her  home 
with  ymi  as  soon  as  you  please.  I  forswear  her; 
an(i  so  I  shall  tell  my  lady  this  moment.  [Going. 

Bev.  That  will  niake  her  ladyship  happy,  no 
doubt. 

Sii  John.  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  knovv  it  will. 

Ber.  She  told  me  as  much,  sir. 

Sir  John.  She  did  ! — why,  then,  you  may  depend 
I  shall  keep  my  word,  and  niy  lady  may  depend 
upon  it.  too.  And  that,  I  su[)posc,  will  make  you 
both  nappv,  sir  } 

Bev.  Aly  happiness  is  past  recalling :  I  disdain 
all  further  connection  with  the  lady. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  you  are  tired  of  her } 

Bev.  1  loath  her,  detest  her,  hate  her,  as  much 
as  I  ever  loved  her. 

Sir  John.  And  so  do  I,  too,  T  assure  you.  And 
so  I  shall  tell  my  lady  this  very  instant.  Your 
servant,  sir.  If  I  can  find  proof  sutiicient,  you 
s'lall  liear  of  nie,  I  promise  you.   [Exit  Sir  Johk. 

Bev.  I  see  how  it  is :  she  lias  been  connected 
with  hiin,  till  she  has  palled  his  very  appetite. 
Sdeath,  I'll  seek  her  this  moment,  uptnaid  her 
with  her  fal.^rliood,  and  then — by  heavens !  I 
shall  do  it  with  regret.  I  feel  a  tu^  at  my  heart- 
striny; :  but,  were  I  to  be  torn  .piece-meal,  this 
shall  be  our  last  interview  ! 

JUnter  Bem.nda,  Clakissa,  and  Rei.lmont. 

Be/in.  Alas-a-day  !  poor  soul !  sec  where  he 
takes  his  melancholy  walk  !  Did  not  I  tell  von, 
Clarissa,-  that  the  stricken  doer  could  not  quit  this 
place .? 

Cki.  And  did  not  I  tell  you.  IielinJa,  that  you 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  pursuit .'' 

Bel.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  want  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  or  do  you  mean  to  bring  the  poor  thinj^  to 
life  ajrain.' 

Bclin.^ll  what  do  you  mean.''  You  broujjht 
me  this  way. 

Cla.  Well  !  if  that  is  the  case,  we  had  as  good 
go  hon]C,  for  I  want  my  tea. 

Be/in.  Po  I  not  yet :  it  is  not  bi.\  o'clock. 

Bel.  (aid  Cla.  ila,  ha! 

Belin.  What  do  ye  lauah  at  r 

CId.  At  you,  my  dear :  wliy,  'tis  past  seven. 
Oh  !  Belinda,  you  are  the  stricken  deer,  I  lind. 

Iklin.  Who,  1}  Not  I,  truly;  I 


Cla.  JNIy  dear  Belinda,  I  know  you.  Come, 
we  will  do  the  good-natured  thiMg  by  vou,  and 
leave  you  to  yourselves.  Success  attend  you. 
Come,  I\lr  Bellnujiit.  [Exeunt. 

Belin.    I  hyr-is  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train, 
Fair  Sacharissa  hnxd,  but  lined  in  vain. 

Bei\  Po  !   po  I  [hooking  peevishly  at  her. 

Belin.  Won't  you  know  me,  sir .? 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  1  know  you  :  it  is  but  too 
true,  that  1  know  you. 

Belin.  Still  cloomy  and  discontented  !  Come, 
come,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  brighten  up 
this  moment. 

Bev.  Silly,  idle,  ridiculous  ! 

Belin.  'lake  care  of  what  you  are  about. 
When  1  proclaim  a  pardon,  you  had  better  em- 
brace it,  than  reduce  yourself  to  the  necessity  of 
sighing,  vowing,  protesting,  writing  to  me,  follow- 
ing me  up  and  down,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  im- 
ploring forgiveness 

Bev.  iMadam,  you  will  never  again  see  me 
humliled  to  that  low  degree. 

Belin.  Up'>n  my  word  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bev.  Oh !  you  may  laugh,  madam  :  you  have 
t(j()  long  im|)o--ed  upon  my  fond,  easy  credulity. 
But  the  witchery  of  your  charms  is  over. 

Belin.  Very  well,  sir  !  and  you  are  your  own 
man  again  ? 

Bev.  I  am,  madam ;  and  you  may  be  your  own 
woman  again,  or  any  body's  wDnian,  or  every  bo- 
dy's. 

Belin.  You  grow  rutle,  sir  ! 

Bev.  It  is  time  to  wave  all  ceremony,  and  t» 
tell  you  plainly,  that  your  falsehood 

Belin.  My  falsehood,  sir  ! 

Bev.  Youi-  falsehood  ! 1  know  the  whole 

story.  I  loved  you  once,  Belinda ;  tenderly  lo- 
ved you,  and,  by  Heaven,  I  swear  it,  it  is  with 
sorrow,  that  I  can  no  longer  adore  you.  It  is 
with  anguish,  that  I  now  bid  you  an  everlasting 
farewell !  [Going. 

Belin.  Explain,  sir :  what  action  of  my  lile  .i" 

Bev.  Your  prudence,  forsook  yon  at  last.  It 
was  too  glaring ;  too  manifest  in  open  day. 

Belin.  Too  manifest  in  open  day  !  j\lr  Bever- 
ley, 1  shall  hate  you. 

Bev.  All  tircumstances  inform  against  you  : 
my  picture  gi\ on  away  ! 

Belin.  hisolent,  provoking,  wrong-lieaded  man  ! 
— I'll  coniirm  I'im  in  his  error,  to  torment  him  as 
he  deserves.  [Aside.]  Well,  sir,  what  if  I  cho.se 
to  give  it  aw  ay  r  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  ac- 
tions, am  I  not  ? 

Bev.  I  know  tiiat,  madam  :  1  know  that;  and 
I  am  not  uneasy,  madam. 

Bciin.  So  it  seems — ha,  ha  ! — why  do  you  sigh, 
poor  man  .■' 

Bev.  Sigh,  madam  !  I  disdain  it. 

Belin.  I  am  glad  of  it;  now,  that  is  so  manly  ! 
but  pray,  watch  yourself  >vcll,  hold  a  guard  upon 
all  your  passions,  otlierwise  they  will  make  a  iool 
ol  you  again. 
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Bev.  And  do  you  take  care  you  don't  expose 
yourself  again.     Lulling  tanuliarly  in   a  gentle- 
man's arms — 
Belin.  How  ? 

Bev.  Here,  in  the  Park ;  in  open  day. 

Belin.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Bev.  He  inviting  you  to  his  iiouse  ! 

Belin.  0!i !  I  understand  him  now ;  when  I 
fainted,  all  this  was.  I'll  encourage  his  notion, 
to  be  revenged  of  his  waspish  temper.  \_Aside.^ 
Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 

Bev.  What  then  ? 

Belin.  Ha,  ha!  poor  Mr  Beverley !  why  should 
you  be  in  a  piteous  taking,  because  I,  in  the 
gaiety  of  my  heart,  give  away  a  picture  I  set  no 
value  on,  or  walk  with  a  gentleman  I  do  set  a 
value  on,  or  lean  on  his  arm,  or  make  the  man 
happy,  by  letting  him  draw  on  my  <;!ove? 

Bev.  Or  draw  off  your  silove,  madam? 

Belin.  Ay,  or  draw  it  uif  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  or — or — or  take  any  otiier  liberties  .'' 

Belin.  Very  true. 

Bev.  You  may  make  light  of  it,  madam,  but — 

Belin.  Why,  yes,  a  generous  temper  always 
makes  light  of  the  favours  it  confers. 

Bev.  And  some  generous  tempers  will  make 
liglit  of  any  thing  to  gratify  their  inclinations. 
JNIadam,  I  have  done :  I  abjure  you,  eternally 
abjure  you.  \_Going. 

Belin.  Bon  voyage  ! 

Bev.  Don't  imagine  that  you  will  see  me  again. 

Belin.  Adieu. Well,  what,  comiui;  acain  ? 

Why  do  you  linger  so  ^  [Repeals  affectedly, 


Thus,  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  th'  unsteady  flame 

Hangs  quivering  to  a  point! 

Bev.  With  what  an  air  she  carries  it !  I  have 
but  this  one  thing  more  to  tell  you  :  by  Heaven 
I  loved  you,  to  excess  I  loved  you  !  such  is  my 
weakness,  I  shall  never  quite  forget  you.  I  shall 
be  glad,  if,  hereafter,  I  hear  of  your  happiness, 
and,  if  i  can,  no  dishonour  shall  befall  you. 

Belin.  Ha,  ha  ! — We!!,  my  obliging,  generous 
Don  Quixottc,  go  and  tiglit  windmills,  and  castles 
in  the  air,  and  a  thousand  phantoms  of  your  own 
creation,  for  your  Dulcinea's  sake  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bev.  Confusion  !  Take  notice,  madam,  that 
this  is  the  last  time  of  my  troubling  you. 

Belin.  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  morning. 

Bev.  No,  never ;  by  Ileaven,  never  ! 

Belin.  Exactly  at  ten;  your  usual  hour. 

Bev.  May  I  perish  at  your  feet,  if  ever  a>j;ain — 

Belin.  Oli,  brave  !  but  remember  ten ;'  kneel- 
ing, beseeching,  imploring,  your  hauti  upon  your 
heart — '  Belinda,  won't  you  forgive  me.?' 

Bev.  Damnation  ! 1  have  dnne  :  T  here  bid 

you  an  eternal  adieu  ! — farewell  for  ever  ! 

[E.r/.'  Bev. 

Belin.  I  shall  %vait  breakfast  for  you.  H;i,  ha ! 
poor  Beverley !  he  cannot  command  his  temper. 
8ur,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  I  love  him  still. 
'Vhat  the  poet  says  of  great  wits,  may  be  applied 
to  all  jealous  lovers  : 

To  mndness  sure  they're  near  allied  ; 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

[Exit. 


ACT     IV. 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  in  Beverley's  house. 

Enter  Beverley. 

Bev.  So,  Belinda,  I  have  escaped  your  snares : 
I  hiive  recovered  u)y  freedom.  And  yet,  if  ohe 
hail  u'it  proved  false,  what  a  treasure  of  love  and 
happiness  had  I  in  store  !  her  beauty — po  ! — no 
more  of  her  benuty :  it  is  external,  superficial,  the 
mere  result  of  features  and  complexion.  A  de- 
ceitful svreti,  to  draw  the  unwary  into  a  dream  of 
happiness,  and  then  wake  him  into  wonder  at  the 
storms  and  tempests  that  gather  round  him  !  I 
have  done  with  her ;  I'll  think  no  more  of  her. 
Oh,  Belinda,  Belinda  ! 

Enter  Brush. 

Brush.  Please  your  honour 

Bev.  She,  that  in  every  part  of  life  seemed  so 
amiable. 

Brush.  Sir 

Bev.  Under  so  fair  a  mask  to  wear  such  loose 
designs  ! 

Brush.  What  is  he  musin;:  upon? — Sir 

Bev.  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever ;   ay,  for 


ever.  [Hums  a  tune.] — I  swear  for  ever — [Siw^'s.] 
Are  you  there,  tjrush  ? 

Brush.  Yes,  your  honour:  here  is  a  letter. 

Bet;.  So   unforeseen,  so   unexpected  a  flisco- 

very  ! — V,'ell,  well,  \\ell ! What  did  you  say, 

Brush  ? 

B7'ush.  A  letter  for  your  honour,  sir. 

Bev.  Give  it  to  me  anfitiier  time.  [Walks 
about.]     I'll  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  her. 

B?-ush.  I  fancy  your  honour  will  be  glad  to 
have  it  now  ? 

Bev.  What  did  you  say? 

Brush.  It  is  a  letter  from  IMadam  Belinda,  sir. 

Bev.  Be'inda  !  I  won't  read  it :  take  it  away. 

Brush.  Hey,  which  way  is  the  wind  now  ? 
Some  quaricl,  I  suppose  :  but  the  falling  out  of 
lovers — Must  I  take  it  away,  sir? 

Bev.  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever. 

Brush,  f lave  done  with  Maflam  Belinda,  sir? 

Bev.  Oh,  Brush,  she  is but  I  will  not  pro- 
claim her  shame.  No;  let  me  still  be  tender  of 
her.  I  will  see  her  no  more.  Brush,  tliat  is  all; 
hear  from  her  no  more:  she  will  not  wind  her- 
self about  my  heart  again.  I'll  go  out  of  towu 
directly  :  order  my  chaise  to  the  door. 
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Bnish.    Had  not  you  better  defer  it,   till  tu- 
luoiTow  inorniiiir,  sir  ?  I'erliaps,  tlu'ii- 


Btr.  No,  no;  directly;  di>  as  I  bid  you. 

Brush.  C<)u>i(ler,  sir,  it"  your  niind  sliould 
change,  tiie  trouble  ot"  coming  back  post-haste — 

Bcr.  No,  never,  I  say  never  :  what !  to  her,  who 
could  smile  on  me,  on  him,  on  a  thousand  ?  No  ; 
she  shall  know  that  1  am  a  man,  and  no  longer 
the  dupe  ot"  her  arlitiee. 

B7tis/i.  But,  sir,  yim  know,  that  one  solitary 
tear,  which,  after  miserably  chafting  for  it  half 
an  hoiu-  together,  she  "ill  painfully  distil  trom 
the  corner  of  her  eye,  will  extinguish  all  this 
ra:;o,  and  then 

Her.  Po,  po  !  You  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter.    Go  aiui  order  the  chaise  directly. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  a  couple  of  shii  ts 
will  be  sufficient,  sir?  You  will  hardly  stay  them 
out. 

Ber.  Pack  up  all,  sir.  I  shall  stay  in  the  coiui- 
try  a  whole  month,  if  it  be  necessary. 

Brush.  An  entice  month,  sir? 

Bev.  I  am  resolved,  fixed,  and  determined  ; 
and  so  do  as  I  have  ordered  you. — [Exit  Brush.] 
— So  shall  I  disentangle  myself  from  her  entirely, 
so  shall  I  forget  the  fondness  my  I'oolisli  heart 
liad  conceived  i'ov  her.  I  hate  her,  loath  her, 
pity  her,  am  sorry  for  her,  and  love  her  still.  I 
must  expel  this  weakness  :  I  will  think  no  more 
of  her  :  and  vet — Brush,  Brush  !  I  may  as  well 
sec  her  letter,  too :  only  to  try  what  her  cuiming 
can  suggest. 

Enter  Brush. 

You  may  as  well  leave  the  letter,  Brush. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  as  much.       [E.Tif. 

Bev.  Now,  what  varnish  will  she  put  upon  the 

matter  r — [Heads.] '  The   false   gaiety  of  my 

'  heart,  through  which  my  dear  Beverley  might 
*  have  read  my  real  anguish,  at  our  last  meeting, 
'  has  now  subsided.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  I 
'  uill  not  laugh  at  your  inquietude  of  temper, 
'  but  will  clear  all  your  doubts,  and  shew  you 
'  how  much  I  am,  my  dearest  Beverley,  unalter- 
'  ably  yours. 

'  Belinda  Blandford.' 
Psliaw  !  Po !  Satisfy  my  doubts !  I  have  no 
doubts;  1  arn  convinced.  Ihese  arts  prevail  no 
more.  Ua,  ha  ! — [Laughs peevishlj/.] — '  My  dear 
'  Beverly,' — [Reads,  and  tears  the  letter  hi/  de- 
crees.]— '  Ileal  anguish' — ha,  ha  I — [Tears  ano- 
ther piece.] — '  Incfuictude  of  temper — [Another 
piece.] — '  clear  all  your  doubts* — Po,  po,  po  !  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  danmation  !  I'll  think  no  more  of  her — 
[Tears  another  bit.] — Ha,  ha  !^'  Dearest  Bever- 

'  ley' ha,  ha  !    artful  woman  ! — '  unalterably 

'  yours' false,  false,  false  ! [Team  another 

p/Vcc] — I'll  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  her. 
Perfidy,  treachery,  and  ingratitude  ! — [F/jcs  his 
eye,  looks  uneasi/,  and  team  the  letter  in  a  tiu- 
lent  passion.] 


Enter  Clarissa  and  Bellmoxt. 

Clu.  So,  brother. 

Bet.  B(  vcrley  ! 

Bev.  Sister,  your  servant  ;  Mr  Bellmont, 
yours. 

Cla.  You  seem  melancholy,  brother? 

Bex\  No,  not  I.     I  am  in  very  good  spirits. 

C'/«.  Ha,  ha !  My  dear  brother,  that  is  seen 
through  :  you  are  now  upon  the  rack. 

Biv.  \\  hat,  about  a  woman,  a  false,  ungrate- 
ful woman  I 

Bel.  W  hom  you  still  admire. 

da.  To  whom  you'll  be  upon  your  knees  in 
five  minutes. 

Bev.  You  arc  mistaken :  I  am  going  out  of 
town. 

Bel.  But  you  will  take  your  leave  ? 

Bcr.  I  have  done  that,  once  for  all. 

Clu.  Has  not  she  writ  to  you  ? 

Btv.  She  has ;  and  there — there  you  see  the 
effect  of  her  letter.  You  will  see,  that  I  shall 
maintain  a  proper  firmness  on  the  occasion. 

Bel.  My  dear  Beverley,  ha\e  done  with  this 
mockery  :  you  but  deceive  yourself. 

Ber.  You  want  to  deceive  me,  sir :  but  it  is  in 
vain.  What!  plead  for  treachery,  for  falsehood, 
for  deceit ! 

Cla.  No,  sir;  but  for  my  friend,  my  lovely 
fric  nd  ;  for  Belinda,  for  truth,  for  innocence. 

Bev.  You  don't  know  all  the  circumstances. 

Cla.    But  we  do  know  all  the  circumstances  ; 

and,  my  dear  brother,  you  have  behaved  very  ill. 

Bev.    Heaven  knows,  I  have   not;    and   yet, 

Heaven  knows,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced 

I  have. 

Cla.  I  will  be  your  friend,  and  give  you  a  hint. 
\\'e  women  are  soft  and  compassionate  in  our 
nature ;  go  to  her  without  delay,  fall  at  her  feet, 
beg  her  pardon,  drop  a  tear  or  two,  and  all  will 
be  well  again. 

Bev.  Do  you  come  to  make  sport  of  me  ?  may 
contempt  and  beggary  attend  nic;  may  all  the 
calamities  of  life  befall  me  ;  may  shame,  confu- 
sion, and  disquiet  of  heart  for  ever  sting  me,  if  I 
hold  further  intercourse  with  her;  if  1  do  not 
put  her  from  my  thoughts  for  ever  I  Did  you 
leave  her  at  home  ? 

Clu.  We  did. 

Bev.  Well,  let  her  stay  there:  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  me.  How  did  she  bear  what  passed 
between  us  ? 

Cla.  Like  a  sweet  girl,  as  she  is  :  she  behaved 
like  an  angel  :  I  shall  love  her  better  than  ever 
for  her  good  humour. 

Bev.  Oh  !  I  don't  doubt  her  good  humour. — 
She  has  smiles  at  command,  Let  her  sinilc,  or 
not  smile,  'tis  all  alike  to.*ne.  Did  she  say  any 
thing? 

Cla.  She  told  us  the  whole  story,  and  told  it 
in  tears,  too. 
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Bev.  Ay  !  Them  she  can  command,  too  ?  But 
I  have  no  curiosity  about  her.  Was  she  in 
tears  ? 

Cla.  She  was  ;  and  wept  bitterly.  How  could 
you,  brother,  behave  so  rashly  to  so  amiable  a 
girl?  [lare  you  a  pleasure  in  being  the  cause  of 
her  uneasiness  ? 

Bev.  I  the  cause  ?  You  wrong  me  ;  by  Hea- 
ven you  wrong  me  I  my  lady  Restless  was  the 
cause.  She  told  me  such  things;  she  planted 
daggers  in  my  very  heart. 

C'/rt.  You  planted  daggers  in  Belinda's  heart. 
And  it  was  barbarous.  What,  because  a  lady 
has  not  strength  enough  to  bear  up  against  a  fa- 
ther, who  is  resolved  to  give  her  away  to  ano- 
ther, and  because  she  faints  out  of  excessive  ten- 
derness for  you,  and  in  ihat  distress  meets  acci- 
dental rehef  from  sir  John  Restless,  at  his  own 
door 

Bev.  How  ! 

Cla.  And  because  my  lady  Restless  sees  this 
out  of  her  window,  and  has  a  perverse  talent  of 
misinterpreting  appearances  into  realities,  to  her 
own  disadvantage;  you  must,  therefore,  fill  your 
head  with  ungenerous  suspicions  ?  Oh  !  For 
shame,  brother  !   how  could  you? 

Bev.  But,  is  all  tins  true  ?  Is  it  really  the 
cnse  ? 

Bel.  How  can  you  doubt  it  ?  You  know  Be- 
linda too  well :  it  is  the  case,  man. 

Bev.  I  should  be  glad  to  find  it  so. 

Cla.  Well  !  I  tell  you  it  is  so.  How  could 
you  think  otherwise  ?  You  know  she  has  the  best 
heart  in  the  world,  and  is  so  nice  'A'  honour,  that 
she  scorns  all  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 

Bel.  Ha,  ha  !  my  dear  Beverley,  you  have  done 
the  absurdcst  thing  ! 

Bev.  Why,  if  what  you  say  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear— but,  then,  she'll  never  forgive  my  past  be- 
haviour. 

Cla.  Po  !  You  talk,  as  if  you  were  wholly  un- 
lettered in  the  tempers  of  women.  My  dear 
brother,  you  know,  you  men  can  do  what  you 
please  with  us,  when  you  have  once  gained  an 
interest  in  our  hearts.  Go  to  her,  I  say,  go  to 
her,  and  make  your  peace. 

Bev.  jMay  I  depend  upon  what  you  say  ? 

Cla.  You  may. 

Bev.  Then  I'll  fly  to  her  this  instant,  humble 
myself  to  her,  and  promise,  by  all  my  future  life, 
to  atone  for  this  brutal  injury. 

Enter  Brush. 

Brush.  The  chaise  is  at  the  door,  sir. 

Bev.  You  may  put  np  again  ;  I  shan't  go  out 
of  town. 

Brush.  No,  sir  ! 

Bev.  No — ha,  ha !  You  may  put  u|),  and  let 
me  have  the  chariot  directly. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  it  would  come  to 
diis.  [  Eril  Brush. 

Bev,  But  do  vou  think  she  will  forgive  me  ? 


Cla.  She  will :  love  will  plead  your  cause. 

Bev.  My  dear  sister,  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to 
you ;  and,  Bellmont,  I  thank  you,  too.  How 
could  I  wrong  her  so  ?  1  shall  behold  her  once 
again.  Is  the  chariot  ready?  I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  my  own  rashness.  I  won't  stay  for 
it;  I  am  on  the  wing,  my  dear  Belinda,  to  im- 
plore forgiveness.  And  so  she  fainted  away  in 
the  Park,  and  my  lady  Restless  saw  sir  John  af- 
ford relief?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Wliinisical  enough. — 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  a  strange  construction  her 
crazy  temper  put  upon  it  ?  Ha,  ha  !  How^  could 
the  woman  be  so  foolish  ?  My  dear  Belinda,  I 
will  fly  to  you  this  moment — ha,  ha  ! — [Going, 
returns.] — Sir  John  shall  give  me  back  the  pic- 
ture, and,  on  my  knees,  I  will  once  more  present 
it  to  her. 

Cla.  So,  so  !  you  are  conic  to  yourself,  I  find. 

Bel.  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 

Bev.  She  shall  have  the  picture.  I'll  find  sir 
John  directly  :  and  then — ha,  ha  I  how  could  I 
be  such  a  madman!  ha,  ha! — sister,  your  servant, 
Bellmont,  yours.  Ha,  ha  !  what  a  piece  of  work 
has  that  foolish  lady  Restless  made  for  us  all  ? 

[Erit  singing. 

Cla.  Let  us  follow  him  :  I  must  be  present  at 
their  reconciliation.  [Exit  with  Bellmont. 

SCENE  II. — An  apartment  at  Belinda's. 

Enter  Belinda 

Belin.  This  rash,  unaccountable  man  !  how 
could  he  entertain  such  a  suspicion  !  ungrateful 
Beverley  !  he  almost  deserves  I  should  never  see 
him  again. — Tippet !  I  shan't  be  easy,  till  I  hear 
from  him.     Tippet  I 

Enter  Tippet. 

Is  th6  servant  returned  from  Mr  Beverley's  ? 

Tip.  Not  yet,  madam. 

Belin.  I  wonder  what  keeps  him.  I  am  upon 
thorns  till  I  see  the  dear,  ungeneron*  man,  and 
explain  every  thing  to  him.  Oh,  Mr  Beverlev  ! 
how  could  you  treat  me  so  ?  But  I  was  partly  to 
blame  ;  my  lady  Restless  inflamed  his  mind,  and 
I  should  not  have  trifled  with  his  passion.  1% 
the  other  servant  returned  from  sir  John  Rest- 
less ? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

Belin.  And  what  answer  ? 

Tip.  Sir  John  will  wait  upon  you  himself,  ma- 
dam, directly. 

Belin.  Very  well  !  I  must  get  him  to  set  every 
thing  in  its  true  light,  and  justify  my  conduct  to 
Mr  Beverley.  And  yet,  the  uncertainty  of  Bev- 
erley's temper  alanns  me  strangely.  His  eternal 
suspicions  !  but  there  is  notliing  in  that:  my 
fnture  conduct,  my  regard  for  hun,  will  cure  that 
disease,  and  then 

Tip.  1  dare  be  sworn  it  will,  madara. 

Belin.  Yes,  I   think  it  will :  >vhen  he  know? 
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nie  better,  he  will  learn  to  think  cieiicrously  of 
nic.  On  my  part,  I  tliink  I  can  be  sure  he 
will  meet  wiih  nothing  hut  open,  unsuspi  ctinj; 
love. 

Unter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  John  Restless,  madam. 
Be/in.  Shew  him  in.     Tippet,  do  you  leave  the 
room. 

Elite?'  Sin  .ToiiN. 

Sir  John.  In  compliance  with  your  commands, 
madam 

Be/in.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  trouble 
you  have  been  picased  to  siivo  yourself.  A  par- 
ticular circumstance  has  happened  in  your  fami- 
ly, to  my  utler  disfjuict. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  there  have  happened  things 
in  my  family,  to  my  utter  disquiet,  too. 

Beliii.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir.  I  have  been 
made  quite  unhappy,  and  nmst  beg,  as  it  is  in 
yonr  power,  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  John.  Whatever  I  can  do,  you  may  com- 
mand. 

Bclin.  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  mnst  tell  you, 
that  your  lady  has  done  me  the  most  irieparahle 
injury. 

Sir  John.  She  has  done  the  same  to  me.  My 
iniuries  arc  irrejiarable,  too.  But  how  has  she 
injured  you,  madam? 

Be/in.  She  has  ruined  me,  sir,  with  the  man  I 
love  to  distraction. 

Sir  John.  Now,  here  something  else  will  come 
to  lisrht.  [Asidc.^ — How,  how  has  she  done  that, 
inadara  ? 

Bclin.  She  has  entirely  drawn  o!T  his  atVec- 
lions  from  me. 

Sir  John.  And  fixed  them  upon  herself,  I  sup- 
pose -■' 

Befin.  I  don't  say  that,  sir. 

Sir  John.   But  I  dare  say  it;  and  I  believe  it. 

Bclin.  I'ardon  me,  sir,  I  don't  charge  the  lady 
with  any  thing  of  that  kind.  But  she  has  unac- 
countably taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  jealous  of 
me. 

Sir  John.  Jealous  of  you  ! 

Bclin.  Her  ladyship  saw  the  little  otTices  of 
civility  I  rf:coivcd  from  yi>u  this  morning;  she 
misimderstood  every  thing,  it  seems,  anri  has  told 
the  gentleman,  with  whom  T  was  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  marriage,  that  improper  freedoms  have 
passed  lietwecn  us. 

Sir  John.  Artifice  !  artifice  !  lier  usual  policy, 
madam,  to  cover  iier  own  libertine  w^ys. 

Bclin.  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  thins  harsh  of 
the  laflv.  But  you  know  what  fonndatiun  there 
is  for  this,  and  I  hope  will  do  me  justice. 

Sir  John.  Oh  !  madam,  to  the  world,  to  the 
wide  world  I'll  justify  you.    I  will  wait  upon  the 


gentleman.      Who   is  he,   madam  .?    what's  hi» 
name .? 

Bclin.  Beverley,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Beverley  ! 

Bclin.  Yes,  sir;  you  seem  surprised.  Do  you 
know  hun,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  him  ;  and  he  shail 
know  me  :  my  resentment  he  shall  feel;  he  shall 
he  answerable  to  me. ' 

Belin.  Answerable  to  you  ! 
'Sir  John.  'I  o  me,  madam.  I  told  you  at  first  this 
was  her  scheme  to  shelter  herself;  and  he,  I  su])- 
[)ose,  is  combined  with  h.er  to  give  this  turn  to 
the  atVair,  and  to  charge  me  with  infidelity.  But- 
yon,  madam,  can  witness  for  me. 

Bclin.  I  can,  sir :  but  can  Mr  Beverley  be 
capable  of  a  dishonourable  action  .? 

Sir  John.  That  point  is  clear  enough.  He  has 
injured  me  in  the  highest  degree,  destroyed  my 
happiness. 

Bclin.  How,  sir  !  arc  you  sure  of  this.' 

Sir  John.  He  has  given  her  his  picture ;  I 
caught  her  with  her  eyes  rivetted  to  it;  I  heard 
her  achniratiou,  her  praises  of  it;  her  wishes, 
that  she  had  been  n)arried  to  such  a  man.  I 
saw  her  print  a  thousand  kisses  on  it;  and,  in 
the  very  fact,  I  wrested  it  out  of  her  hand. 

Bclin.  If  1  imagined  bins  capable  of  what  you 
say,  I  should  scarcely  be  willing  to  join  myself 
to  him  for  lile.  Quarrel  with  me  about  his  pic- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  give  it  to  another  ! 

Sir  John.  J^ady  Restless  had  the  picture. 
Without  doubt,  you  must  be  very  happy  with  a 
man  of  his  gallantry. 

Bclin.  Happy,  sir  !  I  should  be  miserable ; 
distracted;  I  should  break  my  heart.  But  do 
you  think  you  have  sufiicient  proof .i" 

Sir  John.  1  have  seen  him  coming  out  of  my 
iiouse  since,  clandestinely,  shunning  every  obser- 
vant eye,  with  the  characters  of  puilt  in  histace; 
and  all  the  discourse  I  had  with  him,  served  only 
t<)  convince  me  the  more. 

Bclin.  Abandoned  wretch  !  was  this  tlie  love 
he  professed  for  me  ?  Sir,  I  have  only  to  hope 
you  will  vindicate  me  in  this  matter.  I  commend 
myself  to  your  honour,  and  I  thank  you  for  this 
favour. 

Sir  John.  Our  c.idcnccs  will  mutually  speak 
.*"nr  each  other,  and  confound  their  dark  designs. 
Madam,  I  take  my  leave. 

Bclin.  .Sir,  your  most  ob'edient. 

Sir  John.  The  gentleman  shall  feel  my  in- 
dignation. 

Bclin.  You  cannot  treat  him  too  severely. 

Sir  John.  I  will  expose  him,  I  promise  you. 
INIadani,  your  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Bclin.  Oh  !  Mr  Beverley,  could  T  have  ima- 
cined  this  ?  I'alse  !  false  man  !  and  yet,  how  shall 
I  forget  him.'  but  F  will  make  an  etlbrt,  though 
it  pierce  me  to  the  quick.  I  will  tear  him  from 
my  heart.  This  moment  I  will  wiite  to  him.  and 
forbid  him  to  see  me  more.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  III.— r-^e  Park. 


Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  If  I  can  procure  sufficient  evidence, 
I  shall  bring  the  matter  to  a  divorce,  and  make 
an  example  of  them  all.  Would  Marmalet  were 
come  !  this  is  her  time  to  a  moment.  If  I  can 
worm  the  secret  out  of  her — Is  not  that  she,  yon- 
der ? — Not  quite  daylight  enough  to  distinguisli ; 
but  I  think  I  perceive  a  person  masked.  Hist  ! 
hist ! — Mrs  Marmalet — she  comes  this  way  :  it  is 
she.     Mrs  Marmalet,  your  servant. 

Enter  a  Ferson  masked. 
You  are  very  good,  Mrs  Marmalet- 


Musk.  Bless  my  heart,  I  am  scared  out  of  my 
senses  ! 

Sir  John.  What's  the  matter,  pray  ?  what's  tlie 
matter? 

Mask.  Oh,  sir  !  I  tremble  like  a  leaf.  I  was 
accosted  in  a  rude  manner  by  some  gentleman 
yonder;  I  can't  stay  here,  let  us  go  into  your 
house,  sir ;  I  beg  you  will. 

Sir  John.  My  house .?  Would  not  any  other 
house  do  as  well  ? 

JSIask.     Oh  !   no,  sir ;  not  for  the  world. 

Sir  John.  \\  hy,  my  wife  is  not  at  home,  and  so 
I  think  I  may  venture  :  not  but  I  had  rather  it 
were  elsewhere. 

Mask.  Indeed,  sir  John,  I  am  frightened  out 
of  my  senses.  You  will  do  me  a  favour,  if  you 
will  take  me  into  the  house. 

Sir  John.  Say  no  more  :  it  shall  be  so.  Rob- 
ert ! 

JiOt''.  Is  that  sir  John  ?  [Opening  the  door. 

Sir  John.  Your  lady  is  not  at  honic,  Robert, 
is  she  ? 

Jiob.  No,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Then  do  you  go  in,  and  take  care 
that  nobody  see  Mrs  Marmalet  with  me.  Come, 
I'll  show  you  the  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Sir  John's  house. 
Enter  Tattle,  and  Beverley. 

Tat.  [As  she  enters-l  Ay,  poor  lady !  slie  is 
unfortunate,  indeed  ;  and,  poor  gentleman  !  he  is 
as  jcaious  as  my  lady  to  the  full.  There  has 
been  a  deal  to  do  about  the  picture  you  mention, 
sir. 

Bev.  That  will  be  explained  presently :  I'll 
wait  till  lie  comes  home.  I  can't  possibly  go, 
without  spealiing  to  him. 

Tat.  Indeed,  you  had  better  not  stay,  sir. 
You  don't  consider  the  mischief  your  being  in 
the  house  may  occasion. 

Bcv.  Mischief!  iiow  do  you  mean? 

'Tut.  Lord,  sir  !  I  wouUl  not  have  you  stay  for 
the  world  :  I  would  not  indeed.  You  can  call 
again  in  an  hour,  sir,  and  you'll  certainly  find 
him   at  liomc  then.     Ble»s    my  heart,    sir ! — 1 


fancy  that's  his  voice.  Do,  dear  sir  !  you'll  be 
the  ruin  of  my  iady,  if  he  sees  you  here,  sir, 
waiting  in  his  house  :  he'll  be  persuaded  you 
come  after  my  lady;  the  world  will  never  beat  it 
out  of  his  head. 

Bev.  But  I  shall  give  him  to  understand 

Tut.  He  won't  understand  any  thing.  Oh  ludl 
oh  lud  !  he's  coming  up :  I'll  run  and  look. 

[Exit. 

Bev.  What  a  flurry  the  woman  is  in  !  a  fool- 
ish jade  !  1  must  speak  with  him  now. 

Tat.  [Entering.]  It  is  he,  as  I  am  alive,  sir ! 
and  there  is  a  woman  in  a  mask  with  him. 

Bev.  A  woman  in  a  mask !  Zoons,  if  that 
should  be  Belinda  I  ray  mind  misgives  me 
strangely  !  [Aside. 

Tut.  Do,  dear  sir  :  you  look  like  a  good-natu- 
red gentleman ;  let  me  hide  you  out  of  the  way, 
sir.  You  would  not  be  the  destruction  of  a  poor 
servant. 

Bev.  A  mask  coming  home  with  him  !  I  must 
know  who  that  is.  I  won't  leave  the  house  with- 
out knowing.  If  I  could  conceal  myself — have 
you  any  private  place,  Mrs  Tattle  ? 

Tat.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  mean,  sir.  Let 
me  conceal  you  in  that  closet,  till  he  passes 
through  tliis  room.  He  never  stays  long  here. 
It  won't  take  you  two  minutes.  Do,  sweet  sir, 
I'll  down  on  my  knees  to  you. 

Bev.  I  must  kn(jw  who  it  is.  Come,  dispose 
of  me  as  you  will.     If  this  should  be  Belinda  ! 

[Exit. 

Tat.  Heavens  bless  you,  sir,  for  this  goodness! 
I'll  lock  the  door,  to  make  sure  work  of  it.  I 
was  never  so  frightened  in  my  life.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John,  and  a  person  masked. 

Sir  John.  Mrs  Marmalet,  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  this  favour.  I  wanted  a  word  or  two  with 
you.    ' 

Mask.  So  Robert  informed  me,  sir. 

Sir  John    Did  he  tell  you  my  business  ? 

Musk.  No,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Look  ye,  then  :  if  you  will  gratify 
me  in  what  I  shall  ask,  you  may  command  any 
tiling.     Now  you  may  be  uncovered. 

Mask.  La  !  sir — 1  hear  a  noise  :  I  am  afraid 
somebody's  coming  :  I  shall  (jc  seen. 

Sir  John.  Hush!  no:  there's  nobody.  If  you 
will  indulge  mc  on  this  occasion,  I  am  yours  for 
ever.     Here,  here  is  a  purse  of  money  for  you. 

Mask.  But  if  this  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  your  lady,  I  am  ruined  and  undone. 

Sir  John.  No,  no  :  I'll  take  care  of  you. 

Mask.  Will  you,  sir? 

Sir  John.  I  will.  But  come  ;  let  me  remove 
this  from  your  face. 

Mask.  But  somebody  iftaV  come. 

Sir  John.  I'll  lock  the  door.  There,  now,  we 
are  safe. 

Mask.  But  in  a  little  time  vou'II  make  up  all 
quarrels  with  your  lady  ;  and  I  shall  be  ruined. 
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Sir  John.  No,  no ;  never  fear ;  I  shall  never 
be  reconciled  to  her:  1  hate  her;  I  detest 
her. 

Lady  Rest.  Do  you  so,  sir?  [Unmaskiiig.'] 
Now,  sir  John,  what  can  you  say  now,  sir? 

Si?-  John.  My  lady  Restless  !  Confusion  I  what 
shall  I  say  ? 

Liicly  Rest.  Oh,  sir  John !  sir  John !  what 
evasion  have  ynu  now,  sir?  Can  you  deny  your 
guilt  any  longer? 

Sir  Jolni.  This  is  unlucky  !  Tiiat  villain  Ro- 
bert has  betrayed  nie.     1  can't  explain  niysolf  to 

lier  n(j\v.     Try  what  snothinu;  will  flo. AJy 

lady  Restless,  if  you  will  but  have  patience,  this 
matter  shall  be  exjilaincfi. 
Ladi)  Rest.  Exjilained,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  my  dear,  explained;   and 

Lach/  Rest.  My  dear,  too  ! — the  assurance  ot" 
you  ! 

Sir  John.  I  say,  my  dear ;  for  I  still  regard 
you;  and  this  svas  all  done  to — to — cure  yon  of 
your  jealousy;  all  done  to  cure  you  of  your  jea- 
lousy. 

Ladtf  Rest.  A  fine  way  you  have  talicii  ! 
Sir  John.  Yes,  yes ;  and   so  you  will  see  pre- 
sently ;  all  to  convince  you  how  f^roundless  your 
suspicioTis  are  ;  and  then  we  shall  live  very  hap- 
pv  together. 
"  iMdv  Rest.  Ay  ! 
Sir  John.  I  have  no  further  sus])icions  of  you. 
I  see  my  error,  and  I  want  you  to  see  your's. 

Ha,  ha  ! — I  have  no  suspicions That  will  put 

her  off  her  guard.  [Aside.]    My  dear,  compose 

your  spirits,  and — 

Ludij  Rest.  And  do  you  think  to  deny  every 
thing,  even  in  the  face  of  conviction  ?  Base,  base 
man  !  I'll  go  this  moment  and  write  to  my  bro- 
ther. 

Sir  John.  Now,  yon  t.alk  wildly.  This  is  all 
raving  :  you  make  yourself  very  ridiculous.  You 
do,  indeed.  I  had  settled  all  this  on  purpose, 
and  contrived  that  it  should  come  to  your  ears, 
and  then  I  knew  you  would  do  just  as  yon  have 

done;  and then 1 — I  resolved  to  do  just 

as  I  have  done ;  only  to  hint  to  you,  that  listen- 
ers seldom  hear  any  good  of  themselves,  and  to 
shew  you  how  wrong  it  is  to  be  too  susjiicious, 
my  dear  :  was  it  not  well  done  ? — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Jadi/  Rest.  And  do  you  laugh  at  me  too,  sir? 
jMal;c  me  your  sport  ?  I'll  go  and  get  pen  and 
ink  this  moment. 

Sir  John.  Oh  !  do  so,  madam  ;  do  so — ha,  ha  ! 
you'll  only  expose  yourself:  go  and  write,  ma- 
dam— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

/.ar/y  Rest.  I  will,  sir.  \Going.]  This  door  is 
locked.  This  won't  succeed,  sir.  I  suppose  you 
have  the  key  ?  Ay,  I'll  lay  my  life  you  have,  and 
some  one  or  other  of  your  creatures  is  locked  in 
there. 

Sir  John.  There,  again  !  This  is  of  a  piece  with 
all  your  vain  surmises.  Ha,  ha  !  you  are  mighty 
si  I  ly  ;  indeed  you  arc. 


I.ndi/  Rest.  1  win  search  that  closet.  I  am 
determined  I  will. 

Sir  John.  Do  so,  madam;  do  so.  Ha,  lia !  I 
can't  but  laugh  at  her. 

Lndi/  Rest.  I'll  have  the  door  broke  open,  if 
you  won't  give  me  the  key. 

.SV;-  John.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! How    you    expose 

yourself! 

J^adi/  Rest.  Will  you  give  me  the  key,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  it  is  too  ridiculous  ! 

Ladi/  Rest.  INIighty  well,  sir.  Tattle  ! — who 
waits  there?  I  will  tind  (jut  all  your  artifices. 
Tattle,  I  say  ! 

Sir  John.  Tol  de  rol  lol  ! — ha,  ha,  ha ! — a  silly 
woman. 

Enter  Tattle. 

Liidi/  Rest.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  key 
of  that  closet,  Tattle  ! 

'Jut.  The  key,  madam  ?  I  have  it,  madam. 

Ladt/  Rest.  Give  it  to  me. 

Tat.  That  is,  I  have  it  not,  madam.  Don't 
have  it,  madam  ;   don't  ask  for  it.    [Aside  to  her. 

Lady  Rest.  Don't  ask  for  it !  but  I  will  have 
it. — Give  me  the  key  this  instant. 

Sir  John.  How,  is  she  not  willing  to  give  it  ? 
There  is  something  in  this,  then.  Give  the  key 
this  moment,  you  jade  ;  give  it  to  me. 

Ladif  Rest.  You  sha'nt  have  it,  sir.  What,  you 
want  to  hinder  me  !  give  the  key  to  me. 

Tat.  Dear  heart,  1  ha\  e  lost  it,  madam. — Bet- 
ter not  have  it,  madam.  [Aside. 

Sir  John.  tJive  it  me  this  moment,  I  say. 

Lady  Rest.  If  you  don't  let  me  have  it,  it  is 
as  much  as  your  place  is  worth. 

Tat.  The  devil  is  in  it !  there  it  is,  then.  Let 
me  make  my  escape.  [Exit. 

Lady  Rest.  Now,  sir,  we  sliall  see;  now,  now. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  now  search,  if  you  will. 

[Laughing  at  her. 

iMdy  Rest.  [Unlocking  the  iliwr.]  You  shall 
be  found  out,  I  promise  you — Oh  !  [Screams  out. 

Sir  John.  W  hat  is  the  matter,  now  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Heavens  !  what  have  we  here  ? 

Sir  John.  Oh!  there  is  somebody  there,  then! 

Enter  Beverley. 

Bcr.  Madam [Rous  to  her. 

Sir  John.  By  all  that's  false,  here  he  is  again  ! 

Lady  Rest.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
brings  you  here,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Oh,  madam,  you  know  his  business, 
and  I  know  his  busmess,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  his  business.  There  he  is,  madam  ;  there 
is  the  gentleman  waiting  for  you  ;•  true  to  his  ap- 
pointment, you  see. — Sir,  your  humble  servant. 
My  lady  Restless,  your  humble  servant.  Now, 
write  to  your  brother;  do.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  you  can  say  now.  Now,  now;  is  the 
case  plain  now  ? 

Lady  Rest.  I  am  in  amaze!  I  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  this. 
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Bev.  Sir,  however  odd  this  may  appear • 

Sir'Jo/in.  Ay,  now  settle  it  betweeti yourselves; 
give  it  what  turn  you  uill,  sir;  she  will  coniirm 
it.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir ;  you  will  agree 
in  your  story ;  she  is  quick  of  invention,  and  I 
dare  say  you  are  pretty  quick,  too. 

Bev.  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  will  put  no  forced 
construction  upon  this  matter. 

Sir  John.  And  you  beg  the  same,  madam,  don't 
you .? 

Bev.  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  heard.  Jly  business  liere 
is  to  desire  you  will  return  me  the  picture  which 
you  have  in  your  possession.  It  is  now  become 
dear  to  me,  sir. 

Sir  John.  I  dare  say  it  is. 
Bev.  And  must  be  returned. 
Sir  John.  It  is  of  equal  value  to  me.     It  shall 
rise  in  evidence  against  you  botli. 

Lady  Rest.  Evidence  against  me}  Explain 
yourself.  How  did  you  get  in  here?  What's  your 
business?  What  brought  you  hither?  What's 
your  errand  ? 

Sir  John.  Ay,  sir,  speak  ;  how  did  you  get  in 
here  ?  What's  your  business  ?  What  brought  you 
hither?  What's  vour  errand  ? 

Bev.  Vexation  !  I  am  beset  by  them  both  at 
once. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Speak,  sir;  explain. 
Sir  John.  Ay,  sir,  explain. 
Bev.  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  sa- 
tisfy you  entirely.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  you, 
too,  madam,  that  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with 
your  closet  is  entirely  owing  to  your  maid,  Tat- 
tle. 

Sir  John.  The  jade  !  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir. 
Bev.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  interpretation 
now  put  upon  seeing  me  in  this  house. 

Sir  John.  And  it  was  well  contrived,  sir.  Oh, 
my  Lady  liestless ! 

Ladj/  Rest.  By  all  that's  just,  I  knew  nothing 
ofit! 

Bev.  Nothing,  upon  my  honour,  sir  ! 
Sir  John.  Oil,  I  knew  you  would  both  agree. 
Bev.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  tell  you  the  real 
fact. 

Sir  John.  You  need  not,  sir ;  I  know  tiie  real 
fact. 

Bev.  I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  frivolous  alter- 
cation :  I  must  now  desire  the  picture,  directly. 
Sir  John.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 
Bev.  I  shall  not  stir  without  it.     I  should  be 
glad  you   would  comply  without  a  quarrel.     I 

must  be  obliged  to 

Sir  John.  Ay,  now  her  prize-fighter  begins. 
[^s<V/e.] — I  doisire  you  will  quit  my  iiouse,  sir. 

Bev.  I  am  not  to  be  triHed  with.    If  you  don't 

return  it  by  fair  means,  I  shall  be  forced  to  draw. 

Sir  John.  There  again,  now  !  she  has  set  him 

on  to  cut  my  throat ;  but  1  will  disappoint  her. 


She  is  a  worthless  woman,  and  I  won't  fight  a- 
bout  her.  There,  sir,  there  is  your  trinket.  I 
shall  lune  proof  sufficient  without  it. 

Bev.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  will  have  no 
proof  of  any  transgression  of  mine.  If  you  sus- 
pect your  lady  from  these  appearances,  you 
wrong  her  much,  I  assure  you. 

Lady  Rest.  Sir,  I  desire  you  will  explain  all 
this. 

Bev.  Call  up  your  maid,  madam,  and  then — 
Sir  John.  No,  sir;  no  more  of  it.     I  am  satis- 
fied.    1  wish  you  good  niglit. 

Bev.  When  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  reason 
I  shall  be  ready  to  convince  you  of  your  error. 
Aladam,  you  may  depend  I  shall  do  justice  to 
your  honour  upon  all  occasions.  And  now  I 
take  my  leave;  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Now,  my  Lady  Restless,  now  !  You 
are  thorouiihlv  known;  all  your  artifices  are 
known ;  Mr  Beverley  is  known ;  my  lord  Con- 
quest is  known  ! 

Ladi/  Rest.  IMy  lord  Conquest,  sir !  I  despise 
all  your  imputations.  My  lord  Conquest's  maid, 
sir  !   what  can  you  say  to  that  ? 

•SV;-  John.  Very  well,  madam  !  'tis  now  my 
turn  to  write  to  your  brother,  and  I  promise  you 
[  will  do  it. 

Ladi/  Rest.  You  will  write,  sir,  you  will  write! 
Well,  Ins  assurance  Is  unequalled.  [Aside.] — You 
will  write  !  That  is  pleasant  indeed — Write,  sir; 
ilo ;  you  will  only  expose  your  weakness — Ha, 
ha  !  you  make  yourself  very  ridiculous ;  you  do 
indeed — Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  John.  'Sdeath,  madam  !  am  I  to  be  insult- 
ed with  a  contumelious  laugh  into  the  liargain  ? 

Ladj/  Rest.  Why,  my  dear,  this  was  all  done — 
to — to — to — cure  you  of  your  jealousy;  for  I 
knew  you  would  act  as  you  have  done,  and  so  I 
resolved  to  do  as  I  have  done.  Was  it  not  well 
done,  my  dear  ?  Ha,  ha  ! — 

Sir  John.  Damnation  !  this  is  too  much  :  it  is 
beyond  all  patience. 

Lady  Rest.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  tables  are  turn- 
ed, I  think.  [Sings,  and  langhs. 
Sir  John.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  You  are  a  vile  woman ;  I  know  you, 
and  the  world  shall  know  you :  I  promise  you  it 
shall. 

Lady  Rest.  I  am  clear  in  my  own  conviction, 
and  your  slander  I  despise  :  nor  shall  your  arti- 
fices blind  me  or  my  friends  any  longer.  Sir,  as 
you  say,  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  I  promise 
you,  you  shall  never  dishonour  me  again  in  this 
house. 

Sir  John.  And  I   promise  you,   madam,  that 
you  shall  never  dishonour  me  in  any  house. 
Lady  Rest.  Injurious,  false,  perfidious  man  ! 
Sir  John.  Deceitful,  wanton  !  wanton  woman  ! 
[Evcuul  at  opposite  doors. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment   at   IMu  Bland- 
ford's. 

Enter  Belinda. 
Belin.  Ungenerous,  false,  doceitfnl  Bevor- 
Icv  !  under  that  fair  appearance,  could  1  iinaj];inc 
that  he  harboured  so  niucli  treachery  ?  Attached 
to  Lady  Restless ;  engai;cd  in  a  dishonourable 
intriiiue  with  the  wit'e  ot'another,  and  yet  profess- 
ing an  affection  for  me,  with  ardour  professing  it, 
and  for  me  only !  He  is  likely  to  regard  the  ho- 
nour of  the  nuirriage-bed,  who  is  ready  to  com- 
mit a  trespass  on  the  happiness  of  his  neighbour. 
It  was  Providence  sent  sir  John  Restless  to  pay 
lue  a  visit.  The  whole  is  now  brought  to  light ; 
and,  Mr  Beverley,  I  have  done  with  you  forever. 
1  shall  now  obey  my  father's  commands.  By 
«;ivin2  mv  hand  to  sir  William  Bellmont's  son, 
1  shall  punish  an  undeserving  libertine  for  his 
treachery. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Well,   Tippet,    have    you    done  as  I    ordered 
you? 

Tip.  I  have,  madam. 

Belin.  The  perfidious  man  !  did  you  ever 
know  such  behaviour  ? 

Tip.  He  is  a  traitor,  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Belin.  After  all  the  regard  1  professed  for 
him  !  after  so  many  ardent  vows  and  protesta- 
tion? as  lie  has  made  me  ! 

Tip.  The  hours  that  he  has  sighed  away  at 
your  feet ! 

Belin.  I  will  banish  him  from  my  thoughts. 
My  resolution  is  fixed,  and  so  I  have  tokl  my 
father.     Is  sir  William  Bcllmont  with  him? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam  :  they  are  both  in  close 
talk  :  they  are  over  their  glass,  and  are  so  over- 
joyed at  the  change  of  your  mind — 

Beltn.  y\nd  1  applaud  myself  for  wliat  T  have 
done — Oh,  Mr  Beverley  !  you  have  forced  me 
to  this  extremity — Here,  take  this  letter.  Tippet, 
and  give  it  to  him  %vith  your  own  hands. 

Tip.  He  shall  have  it.  [Takes  the  letter. 

Belin.  \Vhere  arc  all  his  letters? 

Tip.  Here,  madain.  [S/ie7vx  a  parcel. 

Belin.  The  bracelets,  and  the  pocket-book  ? 

Tip.  I  have  them  safe. 

Belin.  A'ery  well :  take  liis  presents  home  to 
him ;  and,   do  you  hear  ?  Bring  me  back  all  the 
foolish  letters  I  writ  to  him. 
■    Tip.  Never  doubt  me  :  I  won't  quit  the  houst' 
without  them.     I-xchange  is  all  fair. 

Belin.  That  letter  will  tell  him,  that  though  I 
now  break  with  him  in  a  nianner,  that  may  seem 
abrupt,  his  character  and  conduct  have  compell- 
ed me  to  it.     Be  sure  you  confirm  that  to  him. 

Tip.  He  shall  hear  it  all,  and  roundly,  too. 

Belin.  Very  well :  you  may  go — 'I'ippct — ask 


his  man — as  if  from  yourself— carelessly — as  it 
were  by  accident — whether  his  master  has  talk- 
ed of  me  ?  and  what  he  said,  Tippet  ? 

Tip.  I  know  Mr  Brush  :  I  can  wheedle  it  out 
of  him,  I  w  arrant  me. 

Belin.  Get  at  the  particulars  :  not  that  I  care  : 
I  don't  want  to  know  any  thing  about  the  un- 
grateful man.  It  does  not  concern  me  now.  My 
foolish  weakness  is  over  :  let  him  care  as  little 
for  me  as  I  do  tor  him :  you  may  tell  him  so. 

Tip.  Your  message  shan't  lose  in  the  carrying. 

Belin.  Well,  that's  all :  you  may  be  gone. 

'Tip.  Yes,  madam.  [Going. 

Belin.  Mmd  what  I  have  said. 

Tip.  You  may  trust  to  me,  [Going. 

Belin.  Don't  forget  a  word  of  it. 

Tip.  No,  not  a  syllable.  [Going. 

Belin.  And  hark  ye  ?  tell  him  how  easy,  how 
composed  I  am.  That  will  gall  him.  You  see, 
Tippet,  I  am  quite  unconcerned. 

[  Forcing  a  smile. 

Tip.  Yes,  madam:  you  don't  seem  to  fret  in 
the  least. 

Belin.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  I  am  not  at 
all  disconcerted.  You  may  see  how  gay  I  am 
upon  the  occasion. 

[Affecting  to  laugh. 

Tip.  [Laughing.]  Oh  !  yes,  madam :  you 
make  quite  a  laughing  matter  of  it. 

Belin.  \ery  true  :  a  perfect  air  of  indiffer- 
ence ! — Well,  I  have  done.  Tell  him,  tliat,  upon 
no  account,  will  I  ever  exclianse  a  word  w  itli  him; 
that  I  will  never  hear  of  him ;  never  think  of 
him;  never  sec  liim;  <vi id  never,  upon  any  con- 
sideration, admit  the  smallest  intercourse;  no, 
never ;  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  him. 

Tip.  I  have  my  lesson,  madam,  and  I  am  glad 
you  are  so  resoKcd  upon  it.  [Going. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr  Beverley,  madam. 

Tip.  You  must  not  let  him  up  stairs  ;  my  lady 
will  never  see  his  face. 

Belin.  Yes,  I  think  I  may  see  him  :  shew  liim 
up.  I  will  see  him  once  more,  and  tell  him  all 
myself.     It  will  come  better  tVom  me, Tippet. 

Tip.  Yes,  madam,  you  will  do  it  with  abetter 
grace  ;  and  your  resolution  will  melt  away  like  a 
bit  of  sugar  in  your  mouth. 

Belin.  My  resolution  is  not  to  be  altered  :  you 
may  withdraw.  Tippet. 

Tip.  Ves,  madam — Ah  !  she  has  a  hankering 
after  him  still.  [Exit. 

Belin.  I  shall  now  take  my  leave  of  him — But 
then,  my  friend  Clarissa !  can  I  rob  her  of  her 
lover  ?  she  has  not  deserved  it  at  my  hands. 
Thoueh  Mr  Beverley  has  deceived  me,  must  I 
be  false  to  honour,  and  to  friendship  ? 
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Enter  Beverley. 

Bev.  Belinda  !  how  gladly  do  I  once  again  be- 
hold— 

Belin.  And  with  what  resentment  have  not  1 
reason  to  behold,  sir 

Bev.  You  have,  Belinda :  you  have  reason,  I 
grant  it :  forgive  the  rash  words  luy  folly  uttered, 

Belin.  Mistake  me  not,  sir :  it  is  not  your 
words  I  quarrel  with :  your  actions,  ]Mr  Bever- 
ley ;  your  actions,  sir  ! 

Bev.  They  are  not  to  be  extenuated :  but 
surely,  after  the  letter  you  honoured  ine  with — 

Belin.  Sir,  I  have  heard  every  thing  since  I 
was  siuilty  of  that  folly. 

Bev.  Heard  !  what  ? 

Belin.  Dissemble  if  you  will :  but  this  must 
be  the  last  of  our  conversing  together.  My  maid 
will  return  vou  whatever  I  have  received  from 
ycm  :  all  my  silly  letters  I  must  desire  you  to  de- 
liver to  her ;  and  then  visit  me  no  more,  sir. 

Bev.  Belinda  ! — you  will  not  wound  me  thus  ! 
Here  is  the  picture  which  caused  that  unlucky 
mistake  between  us.  I  have  recovered  it  irom 
sir  John  llestless. 

Belin.  From  my  lady  Restless,  sir. 

Bev.  Madam  ! 

Belin.  Oh !  fv,  sir;  no  more;  I  have  done. 

Bev.  You  must,  you  must  accept  it.  Thus,  on 
my  knees,  I  beg  you.     Will  you,  Belinda  } 

l^Takes  her  hand. 

Belin.  Leave  me,  sir :  let  go  my  hand,  Mr 
Beverley  :  your  falseliood 

Bev.  My  falsehood  !  by  all  the 

Belin.  Your  falsehood,  sir :  sir  John  Restless 
has  told  me  all ;  every  circumstance. 

Bev.  He  has  told  you  !  what  has  he  told  .''  his 
life  shall  answer  it. 

Belin.  You  have  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind 
for  ever.  Nay,  you  yourself  have  lorced  me  into 
the  arms  of  another. 

Bev.  What  do  I  hear? 

Belin.  My  lady  Restless  will  rejoice  at  the 
news  :  the  event  will  not  be  unpleasing  to  her ; 
but  she  is  welcome :  let  her  enjov  her  triumph. 

Bev.  You  astonish  me,  Belinda  !  what  does  all 
this  mean  ? 

Belin.  It  means,  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  a  father,  1  have  agreed  to  marry 
Mr  Bellmont. 

Bev.  Mr  Bellmont ! — him  ! — marry  him  !  it 
is  very  well,  madam  :  I  expected  it  would  come 
to  this,  and  my  lady  Restless  is  only  mentioned, 
on  this  occasion,  as  a  retort  for  my  accusation 
about  sir  John.  I  understand  it ;  and,  by  Hea- 
ven !  I  believe  that  whole  story. 

Belin.  You  do,  sir  ! 

Bev.  I  do  :  fool  that  I  was  to  humble  myself 
to  you  !  My  pride  is  now  piqued,  and  I  am  glad, 
madam,  as  glad  as  you  can  be,  to  break  off  for 
e\er. 

Belin.  Oh  !  sir.  T  c;m  be  as  indifferent  on  my 


[Cries. 
:•]    Be- 


part.  You  have  only  to  send  me  back  ray  let- 
ters, and 

Bev.  Agreed,  agreed.  I'll  go  home  this  mo- 
ment, and  send  them  all.  Before  I  go,  madam, 
here  is  your  own  picture,  which  you  had  given 
me  with  your  own  hands.  Mr  Bellmont  will  be 
glad  of  it ;  or  sir  John  Restless  will  be  glad  of  it; 
or  any  body  will  be  glad  of  it ;  you  need  not  be 
at  a  loss. 

Belin.  Very  like,  sir.  [Takes  the  picture.]  Ty- 
rant, tyrant  man  !  to  treat  me  in  this  barbarous 
manner. 

Bev.    Tears  !    Belinda !    [Approaching. 
linda ! 

Belin.  No  more  of  your  insidious  arts.  I  will 
hear  no  more.  Oh  !  my  heart,  my  heart  will 
break.  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  your  nature  to 
behave  as  you  have  done ;  but — farewell  for  ever. 

[Exit  BeliNo 

Bev.  Belinda  !  hear  me  but  speak.  By  Hea- 
ven, my  lady  Restless she  is  gone  :  'sdeath  ! 

I  have  been  duped  by  her  all  this  time;  I  will 
now  summon  up  all  that  is  man  within  me,  and. 
in  my  turn,  despise  her. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Tip.  If  you  are  going  home,  sir,  I  will  take 
the  things  with  me  now. 

Bev.  Yes ;  I  am  going :  I  will  leave  this  de- 
tested— 

Tip.  This  abominable  place,  sir. 

[Laughing  at  him, 

Bev.  This  hellj! 

Tip.  Ha,  ha ! — ay,  sir,  this  hell. 

Bev.  This  mansion  of  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and 
fraud  ! 

Tip.  Very  right,  sir ;  let  us  go. 

Bev.  And  yet Tippet,  you  must  not  stir. 

Indul::e  me  but  a  httle.  It  is  all  a  misunder- 
standing, this. 

Tip.  My  lady  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  you. 
You  may  take  the  things,  sir :  my  lady  resigns 
them  to  you,  sir. 

Bev.  Oh  !  Tippet,  use  your  interest  with  her. 
Keep  them  in  the  house  till  I  return.  I  will  clear 
up  this  whole  matter  presently.  I  must  not  lose 
her  thus.  [Exit. 

Tip.  Poor  gentleman  !  he  seems  in  a  lament- 
able way.  Well,  1  fancy  for  my  part  he  is  a 
true  lover  after  all ;  that's  what  I  do ;  and  my 
young  lady,  I  fear,  is 

Enter  Belinda. 

Madam,  madam,  madam  !  you  arc  to  blame ; 
you  are,  indeed. 

Belin.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

Belin.  Did  he  sav  any  thing?  was  he  uneasy  } 
or  did  he  carry  it  off  with  a 

Tip.  Oh  !  madam,  he  went  away  sighing  short, 
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his  heart  throhbiiifi;,  his  eyes  brimful,  his  looks 
pale:  von  are  to  Lil.iinc;  you  arc,  indeed,  madam. 
I  dare  be  sworn  ht  has  never  proved  false. 

Btiin.  Oh  !  Tippet,  could  1  be  sure  of  that ! 

Tip.  But  you  are  not  sure  of  tiie  contrary. 
Why  won't  you  see  my  lady  Kestless  ?  See  her 
directly,  madam ;  ijo  to  her  now,  lieforc  it  is  too 
late ;  before  the  old  folks,  who  are  |)uttint:  their 
heads  together,  have  settled  the  whole  alVair. 
Dear  madam,  be  advised.  1  hear  them  couiing. 
Thev  will  hurry  you  into  a  match,  and  you'll  re- 
pent of  it.  How  cruel  tins  is  !  Here  they  come. 
No,  'tis  madam  Clarissa. 

Enter  Clarissa. 

CJa.  Sr),  Belinda;  you  have  thrown  things  into 
fine  confusion.  You  have  involved  yourself,  and 
my  brother,  and  Mr  Belliuont,  and  every  body, 
in  most  terrible  ditiiculties. 

Bclin.  My  dear  Clarissa,  here  have  been  such 
doings  between  your  brother  and  me — 

Cla.  So  I  iind.  I  met  liim  as  I  came  hither. 
You  have  had  tine  doings,  indeed.  I  have  heard 
the  wlule ;  my  brother  has  told  me  e\ery  thing. 

Tip.  Madam,  madam  !  I  hear  your  father.  Sir 
William  Bellniont  is  with  him :  they  are  coming 
up  stairs. 

Belin.  I  am  not  in  a  disposition  to  see  their 
now.  Clarissa,  suspend  your  judgment;  step 
with  me  to  my  own  room,  and  I  will  then  give 
you  such  reasons,  as,  you  will  own  yourself,  suf- 
Jiciently  justify  my  conduct. 

Clu.  The  reasons  must  be  ingenious,  that  can 
make  any  kind  of  apology  for  such  behaviour:  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Belin.  \'ery  well,  follow  me  quickly.  You 
will  iind  that  my  resolution  is  not  so  rash  as  you 
imagine.  [.E.r<7  uitli  Ci.a. 

Tip.  They  have  got  into  a  rare  puzzle  !  and 
how  they  will  get  out  of  it,  is  beyond  my  dexte- 
rity ;  and  so  let  them  manage  as  well  as  they  can. 

Hitter  Blandforr,  Sir,  W^illiam,  «/2(/YorxG 
Bellmont. 

Bland.  Sir  VV'illiam,  we  have,  made  a  good 
day's  work  of  it :  the  writings  will  be  ready  to- 
morrow morning.  Where  is  Belinda  ^  1  thought 
she  was  in  this  room. 

Tip.  She  is  gone  into  her  own  room,  sir ;  she 
is  not  well. 

Sir  WU.  She  has  changed  her  mind,  perhaps  : 
I  shall  have  no  faith  in  this  bu.'^iness,  till  it  is  all 
concluded. 

Bland.  Changed  her  mind,  say  you?  X(;,  no; 
I  can  depend  upon  lier.  I'll  bring  her  to  vou  this 
moment,  and  you  and  ycjur  son  shall  hear  a  de- 
claration of  her  mind  out  of  her  own  hp».  Tip 
pet,  where  is  Belinda? 

Tip.  I'll  shew  y6u  the  way,  sir. 

[K.vit  with  Bi.ANoroRD. 

Sir  Wi/.  Now  we  shall  sec  what  authority 
you  have   over   your  daughter.      I    have    you 


promise,  George  ;  if  she  consent,  you  will  be 
ready  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  father? 

Bel.  Sir — you  may  depend,  that  is  as  far  as 
matters  are  in  my  power:  but  you  know,  as  I 
told  you  already,  the  lady  has  a  settled  rooted 
aversion  to  nie. 

Sir    IVi/.    Aversion  ! she  can  change  her 

mind,  can't  she  ?  Women  have  no  settled  prin- 
c'lple.  They  like  to-day.  and  dislike  to-morrow. 
Besides,  has  not  her  father  promised  her  to  you 
in  marriage  ?  If  the  old  tentleman  likes  you, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  her  aversion  ? 

Bet.  lo  do  w  ith  it !  A  great  deal,  I  am  afraid. 
You  arc  not  now  to  learn,  tliat,  when  a  young 
lady  marries  against  her  inclination,  billet-doux, 
assignations,  plots,  intrigues,  and  a  terrible  et 
cutcra  of  female  stratagem,  mount  into  her  brain, 
and  the  poor  husband  in  the  mean  timf 

Sir  11//.  Come,  lad  ;  don't  play  the  rogue  with 
your  father.  Uid  not  you  promise  me,  if  she 
made  no  objection,  that  there  would  be  no  olj- 
stacle  on  your  part  ? 

Bel.  I  promised,  to  be  sure  ;  but  yet,  I  can't 
help  thinking 

>SV;-  WU.  And  I  can't  help  thinking,  that  you 
know  how  to  equivocate.  Look  you,  George, 
your  words  were  plain  downright  I-'.nglish,  and  I 
expect  that  you  will  perform  to  the  very  letter. 
I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  this  match.  Mr 
Blaiidford  and  t  have  passed  the  day  at  the 
Crown  and  llolls  to  read  over  the  deeds.  I 
have  been  dining  upon  parchment,  as  I  may  say. 
1  now  tell  von,  once  for  all,  you  must  be  obser- 
vant of  my  will  and  pleasure. 

Bel.  To  end  all  dispute,  sir,  if  the   lady 

[ylsjV/e.]  She  will  never  consent;  I  may  safely 
promise. — If  the  ladv,  sir,  can  at  once  forget  her 
engagements  with  my  friend  Beverley— ■ 

Sir  WU.  You  will  then  forget  Clarissa?  safely 
spoken.  Come,  I  am  satisfied.  And  now,  now 
we  shall  see. 

Enter  Blandford. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  give  me  joy  :  every  thing 
goes  as  I  wish.  i\ly  daughter  is  a  complying 
girl.  She  is  ready  to  obey  my  commands. 
Clarissa  is  with  her,  beseeching,  wrangling ; 
complaining,  soothing ;  now  in  a  rage,  and  now 
in  tears;  one  moment  expostulating,  and  the 
next  imploring;  but  all  in  vain;  Belinda  holds 
her  resolution ;  and  so,  young  gentleman,  you 
arc  now  completely  happy. 

Bel.  Death  to  my  hopes  !  can  this  be  true  ? 

[Anidc. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  give  me  your  hand  upon 
it.  This  will  not  only  be  a  match  of  prudence, 
but  of  inclination. 

Sir  Wil.  There,  George !  there  is  news  for  you ! 
your  bu.'iiness  is  done. 

Bland.  Shu  owns  very  frankly,  that  her  heart 
has  been  hitherto  fixed  upon  a  worthless  man  : 
slie  renounces  him  for  ever,  and  is  willing  to 
give  her  hand  as  1  shall  direct. 
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Bel.  What  a  dilemma  am  I  brought  into  ! 

[Aside 

Sir  Wil.  George,  what's  the  matter,  boy  ?  You 
a  bridegroom  !  Wounds  !  at  your  age,  I  could 
cut  a  caper  over  the  moon  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion. 

Bel.  I  am  more  slack-mettled,  sir :  I  cannot 
leap  quite  so  high. 

Sir  Wil.  A  cup  too  low,  I  fancy.  Let  us  go 
and  finish  our  bottle.  Belinda  shall  be  my  toast. 
I'll  give  you  her  health  in  a  bumper.  Come,  Mr 
Blandtbrd  :  I  want  to  wash  down  the  cobwebs 
of  the  law.  [Exit. 

Bland.  I  attend  yon,  sir  William.  MrBellmont, 
fol  low  us :  we  must  have  your  company :  you  are 
under  par:  come,  we  will  raise  you  a  note  higher. 

[Erit  Bland. 

Bel.  You  have  sunk  nie  so  low,  that  I  shall 
never  recover  myself.  This  behaviour  of  Belin- 
da's ! — Can  she  think  her  treachery  to  one  lover 
will  recommend  her  to  another  ? 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Cla.  Mr  Bellmont,  I  wish  you  joy,  sir.  Belin- 
da has  consented;  and  you  have  done  the  same. 
You  are  both  consenting.  The  match  is  a  very 
proper  one.     You  will  be  finely  paired. 

Bel.  You  are  misinformed,  Clarissa  ;  why  will 
you  do  me  this  injustice  } 

Cla.  Injustice  !  Mr  Bland  ford  has  reported 
every  thing  :  he  has  done  you  justice  :  he  has 
told  us  how  easily  you  have  been  persuaded  : 
don't  imagine  that  I  am  hurt.  I  resign  all  pre- 
tensions :  I  can  be  prevailed  upon  with  as  mucli 
ease  as  you,  sir  -.  I  can  copy  the  ea>y  compliance 
of  Mr  Bellmont. 

Bel.  If  you  will  but  hear  me  !  moderate  your 
anger. 

Cla.  Anger  ! — anger  indeed  !  I  should  be  sor- 
ry any  thing  that  has  happened  were  of  conse- 
queiir  e  enough  to  disturb  my  peace  of  mind. — 
Anger !  I  shall  die  with  laugiiing  at  tiie  thought. 
Y'ou  may  be  false  to  your  friends,  sir;  false  to 
your  vows ;  you  may  break  every  solenm  engage- 
ment; Mr  Blandford  wishes  it;  Belinda  wishes 
it ;  and  why  should  not  you  comply  ?  Follow  the 
dictates  of  yijur  own  heart,  sir. 

Bel.  ^V'ilatcver  has  happened,  Clarissa,  I  am 
not  to  blame. 

Cla.  I  dare  say  not;  and  here  is  a  lady  ^vill 
say  the  same. 

Enter  Belinda. 

Belin.  Spare  your  reproaches,-  Clarissa.  Mr 
Bellmont,  you  too  may  spare  me.  The  agitations 
of  my  mind  distress  me  so,  I  know  not  which 
wav  to  turn  myself.  The  provocation  I  have 
Ijad 

Cla.  Provocation,  madam  !    from  whom.? 

Belin.  From  your  brother :  you  need  not  ques- 
tion me ;  you  know  what  his  conduct  iias  been. 

Bel.  By  Heaven,  you  wrong  him ;  and  so  you 
\vill  find  in  the  end. 


Cla.  Your  own  conduct,  madam !  will  that 
stand  as  clear  as  my  brother's .''  My  lady  Rest- 
less, I  believe,  has  something  to  say.  It  will  be- 
come you  to  refute  that  charsie. 

Belin.  Downright  malice,  my  dear  :  but  I  ex- 
cuse you  for  the  present. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Tip.  [To  Belin.]  Your  chair  is  ready,  ma'am. 

Belin.  V^ery  well :  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose :  I  am  determined  to  know  the  bottom  of 
this  whole  attair.  Clarissa,  when  I  return,  you 
will  be  better  disposed  to  hear  me. 

Cla.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  madam  : 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied. Tippet,  will  you  be 

so  good  as  to  order  my  chair. 

Belin.  Well ;  suspend  your  judgment.  This 
business  is  of  importance  :  I  must  leave  you  now. 

[Exit  with  Tip. 

Bel.  Clarissa,  if  you  knew  how  all  this  wounds 
me  to  the  heart ! 

CUi.  Oh  !  keep  your  resolution ;  go  on  with 
your  very  honourable  design  :  inclination  should 
be  consulted  ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  you 
know,  will  excuse  you  to  the  world. 

Bel.  Command  your  temper,  and  the  whole 
shall  be  explained. 

Cla.  It  wants  no  explanation  :  it  is  too  clear 
already. 

Bel.  A  moment's  patience  would  set  every 
thing  right. — 'Scieath  !  one  would  imagine  that 
lady  Restless  had  been  speaking  to  you,  tou.  This 
is  like  the  rest  of  them  :  downright  jealousy  ! 

Cla.  Jealousy  ! — Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are 
of  great  consequence  to  yourself:  but  you  shall 
find  that  I  can,  with  perfect  serenity,  bainsh  you, 
and  your  Belinda,  entirely  from  my  thoughts. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Tip.  The  chairmen  are  in  the  hall,  ma'am. 

Bel.  Let  me  but  speak  to  you. 

Cla.  i\o,  sir:  I  have  done  :  I  shall  quit  this 
house  immediately.  [Going^  Mrs  Tippet,  could 
you  let  me  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  your  la- 
dy's room .' 

Tip.  Every  thing  is  ready  there,  ma'am. 

Cla.  Very  well : — I'll  go  and  write  a  letter  to 
Belinda.  I'll  tell  her  my  mind,  and  then  adieu 
to  all  of  you.  [Exit  zcith  Tip. 

Bel.  How  perverse  and  obstinate. 

iUw/cr  Sir  William. 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  George,  every  thing  is  settled. 

Bel.  Why,  really,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.     I  wish  you  would  consider 

Sir  Wil.  At  your  tricks  again  .'' 

Bel.  I  am  above  an  attempt  to  deceive  you : 
but,  if  all  circumstances  weie  known— I  ani  not 
fond  of  speaking  detractingly  of  a  young  lady; 
but  for  the  honour  of  your  family,  sir,  let  us  de- 
sist from  this  match. 

Sir  Wil.  Roguery,  lad !  there's  roguery  in, 
this. 
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Bel.  I  sec  you  will  force  me  to  speak  out.  If 
there  is,  unhappily,  a  Haw  in  Belinda's  reputa- 
tion  

Sir  Wil.  How  ? 

Be/.  This  is  no  time  to  dissemble.  In  short, 
sir,  my  lady  Itestless,  a  worthy  lady  here  in  the 
neighbourhood,  has  disc()\'cred  a  connection  be- 
tween her  and  sir  John  Restless  ;  sir  John  and 
lady  Restless  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  till  this  af- 
fair broke  out.  The  pea<e  of  the  family  is  now 
destroyed.  The  whole  is  come  Uj  the  knowledge 
of  my  friend  Beverley  :  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
with  a  bleeding  heart  (for  he  loved  Belinda  ten- 
derly), he  has  at  last  mustered  up  resolution,  and 
taken  his  fmai  leave. 

Sir  Wii.  Ay  !  can  this  be  true.? 

Bel.  It  is  but  too  true ;   I  am  sorry  to  report 

it.     And  now,  eir,  judge  yourself Oh  ! 

here  comes  Mr  IMandford  :  'tis  a  dreadful  scene 
to  open  to  him  ;  a  terrible  story  for  tlic  ear  of  a 
father  !  You  had  best  take  no  notice  :  we  need 
not  be  accessary  to  a  young  lady's  ruin:  it  is  a 
family  atfair,  and  we  may  leave  them  to  patch  it 
up  among  themselves,  as  well  as  they  can. 

Sir  ]]  ii.  If  these  things  are  so,  why  then  the 
case  is  altered. 

Enter  Blandford. 

Bland.  Hey !  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  You 
two  look  as  grave  !  what's  come  over  you  ?  For 
my  part,  my  spirits  are  above  proof  with  joy  :  I 
am  in  love  with  mv  daughter  for  her  compliance, 
and  I  fancy  I  shall  throw  in  an  odd  thousand 
more,  to  enliven  the  honey-moon. 

Sir  ]]'il.  Mr  Blandford,  we  are  rather  in  a  hur- 
ry, I  think.  We  had  better  not  precipitate  mat- 
ters. 

Bland.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  changing  your 
mind — Look  you,  sir;  my  daughter  shall  not  be 
trifled  with.  Where  is  she .''  Where  is  my  girl  ? 
W.ho  answers  there  ? 

Enter  Tippet. 

Where's  Belinda  ? 

Tip.  .She  is  not  gone  far,  sir;  just  slept  out 
upon  a  moment's  business  to  sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  Wil.  Gone  to  sir  John  Restless  !      [jiside. 

Bel.  You  see,  sir. [2o  Sin  Wil. 

Bland.  I  did  not  think  she  knew  sir  John. 

Sir  Wil.  Yes,  she  knows  him  :  siie  has  been 
acquainted  with  him  for  some  time  past. 

Bland.  What  freak  has  she  got  in  her  head? 
She  is  not  gone  after  her  Mr  Beveric  y,  1  Uupv  ' 
Zookers,  this  has  an  odfl  a|)])carance  !  I  don'i 
like  it :   I'll  follow  her  this  moment. 

Sir  Wil.  You  are  riiihi  :  I'll  attend  yo>!. — 
Now,  George,  this  will  explain  every  thing. 
[.^set/c] — Come,  Mr  Blandford,  this  may  be  an 
escape :  voung  birds  will  wing  their  flight. 

Bland.  Wei',  well,  say  no  more:  we  shall  see 
how  it  is.     Come,  sir  William  :  it  is  but  a  step. 

[Exit  Ulahu. 

Bel.  [To  Tip.]  Where  is  Clarissa? 


Sir  Wil.  \LooJdng  back.]  Wiiat,  loitering, 
George  ? 

Bel.  I  follow  you,  sir.  [Exit  Siu  Wil.]  Cla- 
rissa is  ntJt  gone,  I  hope  ? 

Tip.  (jone,  sir  !  She  is  writing,  and  crying,  and 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  tearing  her  paper,  and  be- 
ginning again,  and  in  such  a  piteous  way  ! 

Bel.  I  must  see  her  :  she  must  come  with  us. 
If  lady  Restless  persists  in  her  story,  who  knows 
what  turn  this  affair  may  take?  Come,  Mrs  Tip- 
pet, shew  me  the  way.  [Exeimt. 

SCENE  II. — The  hull  in  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Restless. 

A  loud  rap  at  the  door;  and  enter  Robert. 

Jioh.  Wliat  a  hurry  you  are  in  there  } — This  is 
my  lady,  T  suppose.  Where  can  she  have  been? 
—  Now  for  more  confusion.  If  she  finds  Madam 
Belinda  with  sir  John,  we  are  all  blown  up  again. 

Sir  John.     [Peeping  iji.] 

Sir  John.  Robert,  Robert!  is  that  your  lady? 

Rob.  Mercy  on  us !  She  is  coming,  I  believe, 
sir. — [Looks  out.]  I  see  her  chair  :  it  is  my  lady. 

Sir  John.  Don't  let  her  know  that  Belinda  is 
in  the  house. 

Rob.  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  Trust  to  me,  sir. 
[Exit  Sir  .Fohn.]  Here  she  comes.  What  has 
she  been  about  ? 

A  chair  is  brought  into  the  hull. 

Judy  Rest.  [Coming  out  of'  the  chair.]  Is  sir 
John  at  home? 

Rob.  I  fancy  he  is,  my  lady. 

Ladi/  Rest.   Has  any  body  been  with  him  ? 

Rob.  He  has  been  all  alone,  writing  letters  in 
his  study  :  he  desired  not  to  be  interrupted. 

J.adi/  Rest.  I  shall  not  interrupt  him,  1  pro- 
mise him.  You  never  will  tell  me  any  thing,  Ro- 
bert :  1  don't  care  who  comes  after  him.  To- 
morrow I  shall  (juit  this  house,  and  then  he  may 
riot  in  licentious  pleasure.  If  he  asks  for  me,  I 
am  not  well;  I  am  gone  to  my  own  apartment: 
I  hope  to  see  no  moi-e  of  him.  [Going. 

Chair.  Shall  your  ladyship  want  the  chair  any 
more  to-night  ? 

I^udi/  Rest.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  want. 
Leave  the  chair  there:  you  may  wait. 

[Exit  Lady  Rest. 

Chair.  Ay,  always  a  waiting  job.  [Puts  the 
chair  aside.     Exeunt  Chairman  and  Robert.] 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Belinda. 

Belin.  If  you  will  but  permit  me  to  say  a  word 
to  her 

Sir  John.  E.\cu.se  me  for  the  present :  I  beg 
yon  will. 

Belin.  A  short  intervii'w  with  lady  Restless 
might  clear  up  all  my  doubts  :  what  objection  can 
yon  ha\e  ? 

Sir  John.  A  million  of  objections.  You  do  not 
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know  the  consequence  of  being  seen  in  this  house. 
She  will  interpret  every  thing  her  own  way.  I  am 
unhappy,  madam,  while  you  stay. 

Bclin.  There  is  more  cruelty  in  your  refusal 
than  you  can  imagine.  Mr  Beverley's  character 
is  in  question  :  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  me 
to  know  the  whole  truth. 

Si}'  John.  You  know  it  all,  madam.  Mr  Be- 
verley's character  is  too  clear.  Proofs  thicken, 
and  grow  stronger  every  hour.  Since  the  visit  I 
paid  you  this  very  day,  I  have  made  another  dis- 
covery.    I  found  him  lurking  here  in  my  house. 

Be/in.  Found  him  here,  sir } 

Sir  John.  Found  him  here.  He  was  lying  in 
ambush  for  another  amorous  meeting. 

BcUn.  If  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  business — 

Si?-  John.  Mistake  !  May  I  trust  my  own  eyes  ? 
I  saw  him ;  I  spoke  to  him ;  I  taxed  him  with  his 
guilt.  He  was  concealed  in  her  closet.  Does  that 
amount  to  proof.''  Her  maid  Tattle  stationed 
iiim  there.  JMy  lady  was  privy  to  it  :  she  favour- 
ed the  stratagem.  Are  you  satisfied  no«-,  ma- 
dam } 

Belin.  The  particulars  of  this  discovery,  sir 
John,  may  convince  me  :  tell  me  all,  sir :  you 
will  oblige  me. 

iS^V  John.  Enquire  no  more  for  the  present. 
You  will  oblige  me,  madam.  Robert  shall  see 
you  safe  home.  I  would  not  have  my  lady  find 
us  together  :  I  think  I  hear  her  :  no,  no.  In  a 
day  or  two,  the  particulars  will  be  known  to  the 
wide  world.  Where  is  Robert .?  He  shall  con- 
duct you  home.  My  peace  and  happiness  require 
it. 

Belin.  My  peace  and  happiness  are  destroyed 
for  ever.     If  your  story  be  true 

Sir  John.  It  is  too  true  :  I  wish  you  a  good 
night.  I  am  miserable  while  you  are  here.  Ro- 
bert! 

Belin.  Deliver  me  !  I  am  ruined.  I  hear  my 
father's  voice :  what  brings  him  hither  ?  I  am 
undone,  if  he  finds  me.  Let  me  retire  into  that 
room. 

Sir  John.  That  room  will  not  do  :  you  will  be 
seen  there. 

Belin.  Cannot  I  go  up  stairs  ?  [Going. 

Sir  John.  No ;  I  am  ruined,  if  you  go  that 
way.  Hell  and  distraction  !  My  lady  Restless 
coming  down !  Here,  madam,  here ;  into  that 
chair.  You  will  be  concealed  there  :  nobody  will 
suspect  you. 

Belin.  Any  where,  sir :  put  me  any  where,  to 
avoid  this  impending  storm. 

l^Goea  into  the  chair. 

Sir  John.  [Shu/ ting  the  chair.] — This  is  lucky. 
I  am  safe  now.  Let  my  lady  come  as  soon  as 
she  will. 

Enter  Lady  Restless. 

Ladi/  Rest.   I  only  wanted  to  say  one  word, 

sir. 


Enter  Blandford, 

Bland.  Sir  John,  I  am  obliged  to  intrude  :  I 
am  told  my  daughter  is  here. 

Lad)/  Rest.  Tliere  !  He  has  heard  it  all  ! 

Bland.  I  have  heard  that  Belinda  came  to 
your  house  :  on  what  business,  I  do  not  know. — 
I  hope,  sir  John,  that  you  do  not  harbour  the  girl 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  father? 

Sir  John.  That  imputation,  sir 

Ladij  Rest.  He  does  harbour  her. 

Sir  John.  Mr  Blandford,  I  give  you  my  ho- 
nour  

Ladi/  Rest.  I  know  he  does.  He  has  ruined 
your  daughter ;  he  has  injured  you,  sir,  as  well 
as  me,  in  the  most  essential  point. 

Sir  John.  She  raves;  she  is  mad.  If  you  lis- 
ten to  her 

Enter  Sir  William  and  Beverley. 

Bland.  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  sir  William. 
This  is  more  than  I  expected. 

.Sir  John.  And  more  than  I  expected.  There, 
madam,  there  is  your  favourite  again  ! 

Bev.  My  visit  is  public,  sir.  I  come  to  de- 
mand, in  the  presence  of  this  company,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  mischief  you  have  done  me. 

Sir  John.  You  need  not  be  so  public,  sir.  The 
closet  is  ready  for  you  :  Tattle  will  turn  the  key, 
and  you  will  there  be  very  safe. 

Ladii  Rest.  How  can  you  persist  in  such  a 
fallacy  ?  lie  knows,  he  perfectly  well  knows  it 
vi'as  an  accident ;  a  mere  blunder  of  the  servant, 
entirely  unknown  to  me. 

Sir  John.  She  was  privy  to  the  whole. 

Bland.  This  is  beside  my  purpose.  I  came 
hither  in  quest  of  my  daughter :  a  father  de- 
mands her.     Is  she  here  ?  Is  she  in  the  house  .'' 

Sir  John.  In  this  house,  sir?  Our  famihcs  ne- 
ver visited.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  her. 

Ladij  Rest.  He  is  acquainted  with  her.  I  saw 
him  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 

Bland.  In  his  arms  !  When  ?  Where|?  Tell 
me  all  ! 

Ladt/  Rest.  Yes  ;  now  let  him  give  an  account 
of  himself. 

Sir  John.  When  you  ha\e  accounted  for  your 
actions,  madam 

Ladi/  Rest.  Render  an  account  to  the  lady's 
father,  sir. 

Bland.  Yes;  to  her  father.  Account  with 
me,  sir.     When,  and  where,  was  all  this? 

Lad^  Rest.  This  very  day ;  at  noon  ;  in  the 
Park. 

Bev.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world:  I 
know  Belinda :  I  can  acquit  her. 

Sir  John.  And  I  proclaim  her  innocence.  We 
can  both  acquit  her. 

[Goes  up  to  BrvERi.EY. 

Ladt/  Rest.  You  are  both  in  a  plot :  both  com- 
bined. 
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Sir  John.  It  was  all  harmless  ;  all  iiiolTcnsivc. 
Was  not  it,  Mr  Bevorley  ? 

Bev.  Yes;  all,  all. 

Ladj/  Rest.  All  guilt ;  manifest,  downright 
guilt. 

Sir  Will.  If  you  all  talk  together,  we  shall  ne- 
ver understand. 

Btv.  I  understand  it  all.  Mr  Blandford,  you 
met  Belinda  in  the  Park  this  morning.'' 

Bland.  I  did,  sir. 

Bev.  You  aceosted  her  violently :  the  harsh- 
ness of  your  language  overpowered  her  spirits  : 
she  was  rcadv  to  faint:  sir  John  was  passing  by  : 
she  was  going  to  dro])  down  :  sir  John  assisted 
her:  that  is  tlie  whole  of  die  story.  Injured  as 
I  am,  I  must  do  justice  to  Belinda's  character, — 
•She  may  treat  mc  with  the  caprice  and  pride  of 
insolent  beauty  ;  but  her  virtue  claims  respect. 

Sir  John.  There  now  !  there  !  that  is  the 
whole  of  the  story. 

Ladi)  Rest.  The  whole  of  the  story  !  No,  sir 
John  :  you  shall  suppress  nothing :  you  could  re- 
ceive a  picture;  from  her. 

Sir  John.  You,  madam,  could  receive  a  pic- 
ture ;  and  you,  ^Ir  Beverley,  could  present  it. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Mr  Beverley,  you  hear  this  ! 

Bev.  I  can  justify  you,  madam.  I  gave  your 
lady  no  picture,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  She  had  it  in  her  hand,  I  saw  her 
print  her  kisses  on  it,  and  in  that  moment  I  sei- 
zed it  from  her. 

Bev.  Belinda  dropt  it  in  the  Park,  when  she 
was  taken  ill :  I  had  just  given  it  to  her.  Your 
lady  found  it  there. 

Ladi/  Rest.  I  found  it  on  that  very  spot. 

Bev.  There,  sir  ;  she  found  it. 

Sir  John.  I  found  you  locked  up  in  her  cabi- 
net ;  concealed  in  private. 

Xfl(/(/  Rest.  But  with  no  bad  intent. 

Sir  John.  With  the  worst  intent. 

Bev.  Your  jealousy,  sir  John,  has  fixed  an  im- 
putation upon  me,  who  have  not  deserved  it: 
and  your  suspicions,  madam,  have  fallen,  like  a 
blasting  mildew,  upon  a  lady,  whose  name  was 
never  before  sullied  by  the  breath  of  calumny. 

Sir  Will.  The  affair  is  clear,  as  to  your  daugh- 
ter, Mr  Blandford.  I  am  satisfied;  and  now  we 
need  not  intrude  any  longer  upon  this  family. 

Enter  Beli.moxt  and  Ci.auissa. 

Walk  in,  Georgf,  every  thing  is  right :  your  fears 
may  now  go  to  rest. 

i«rf)/  Rest.  I  shall  not  stay  another  night  in 
this  house.  Time  will  explain  every  thing,  ("all 
my  chairmen  there.  Sir  John  has  it  liis  own 
way  at  present. 

Enter  Chairmen. 

You  have  settled  this  among  yourselves.  I  sliall 
now  go  to  my  brother's.  *  Sir  John,  I  have  no 
more  to  say  at  present.     Hold  up. 

\Gocs  lo  the  chair. 


Sir  John.  I>et  the  chair  alone.     You  shall  not 
go :  you  shall  not  quit  this  house  till  I  consent. 
[Goes  between  her  and  the  chair. 

Jadi/  Rest.  I  say,  hold  up. 

.S'(7'  John.  Let  it  alone. 

l^adi/  Rest.  Very  well,  sir :  I  must  be  your 
prisoner,  must  I  ? 

Sir  John.  It  is  mine  to  command  here.  No 
loose  escapes  this  night ;  no  assignations ;  no  in- 
trigues, to  disgrace  nie. 

Lad^  Rest.  Such  inhuman  treatment !  I  am 
glad  there  are  witnesses  of  your  behaviour. 

[ir«/A"s  away. 

Bland.  I  am  sorry  to  see  all  this  confusion; 
but,  since  my  daughter  is  not  here 

Ladii  Rest.  He  knows  where  she  is,  and  so 
you  will  iind. 

Sir  John.  [Coming  forreard.] — Your  daughter 
is  innocent,  sir,  I  give  you  my  honour,  ^\'here 
should  she  be  in  this  house?  Lady  Restless  has 
occasioned  all  this  mischief.  She  formed  a  sto- 
ry to  palliate  her  own  misconduct.  To  her  vari- 
ous artifices,  you  are  a  stranger;  but,  in  a  few 
days,  you  may  depend 

IaiiIj/  Rest,  [^i.s/rt'e,  as  she  goes  towards  the 
chair.] — He  shall  find  that  I  am  not  to  be  de- 
tained here. 

[Makes  sigyis  to  the  chairmen  to  hold  up. 

Sir  John.  I  say,  gentlemen,  you  may  depend 
that  1  have  full  proof,  and  in  a  little  time  every 
thing  will 

[The  chair  is  opened,  and  Belinda  comes  out. 

Ladi/  Rest.  Who  has  proof  now  ?  There, 
there  !  In  his  house  all  the  time  ! 

Bland.  What  do  I  see  ^ 

Bev.  Belinda  Jiere  ! 

Sir  Wil.  So,  so !  There  is  something  in  it,  I 
sec. 

Sir  John.  Distraction  !  this  is  unlucky. 

Ladi/  Rest.  What  say  you  now,  Mr  Beverley  ? 
Now,  Mr  Blandford  !  there  ;  ocular  demonstra- 
tion for  you  ! 

Sir  Wil.  George,  take  Clarissa  as  soon  as  you 
will.  Mr  Blandford,  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
now  decline  any  further  treaty  with  you. 

Bland.  This  abrupt  behaviour,  sir  Wil- 
liam  

Sir  Wil.  I  am  satisfied,  sir.  I  am  resolved. 
Clarissa,  you  ha\e  my  approbation  :  my  son  is  at 
your  service.  Here,  George,  take  her,  and  be 
happy. 

Bel.  [Taking  her  hand.]  To  you,  from  this 
moment,  I  dedicate  all  my  future  days. 

Bland.  \  cry  well :  take  your  own  way.  I  can 
still  protect  my  daughter. 

Bev.  And  she  deserves  your  protection:  my 
dear  Belinda,  explain  all  this :  I  know  it  is  iu 
your  power. 

Belin.  Thisgencrous  behaviour,  sir,  recalls  me  to 
new  life.  You,  I  am  now  comincexl,  have  been 
accused  by  my  lady  Jlestlcss  without  tbuiidation. 
^Vhatcver  turn   her  ladyship's  unhappy  self-tor- 
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meriting  fancy  may  give  to  my  conduct,  it  may 
provoke  a  smile,  but  will  excite  no  other  pas- 
sion. 

Lady  Rest.  Miglity  fine  !  what  brought  you  to 
this  house  ? 

Belin.  To  be  a  witness  of  your  folly,  madaui, 
and  sir  John's  into  the  bargain.  , 

Bel.  That  1  can  vouch:  sir  John  can 'fill  "his 
mind  with  vain  chimeras,  with  as  apt  a  disposi- 
tion as  his  lady.  Beverley  has  been  represented 
in  the  falsest  colours 

Lady  Rest.  That  I  admit :  sir  John  invented 
the  story. 

Bev.  And  Belinda,  madam,  has  been  cruelly 
slandered  by  you. 

Sir  John.  She  has  so  :  that  I  admit. 

Belin.  And  my  design  to  see  all  this  cleared 
up,  brought  me  to  this  house,  madam.  Now, 
you  see  what  has  made  all  this  confusion. 

Lady  Rest.  Oh  !  I  expected  these  airs.  You 
may  discuss  the  point  where  you  please :  I  will 
hear  no  more  upon  the  subject. 

\ Eiit  Ladv  Restless. 

Bland.  Madam,  the  subject  must  be  settled. 

[Folknrs  he?'. 

Sir  John.  You  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  it. — 
The  whole  shall  be  explained  in  a  moment.  Sir 
William,  you  are  a  dispassionate  man.  Give  us 
your  assistance.  [Exit. 

Sir  Wil.  With  all  my  heart.  George,  you 
are  no  longer  concerned  in  this  business,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  [Ejit  zcith  young  Bellmo^t. 

Cla.    [To  Beverley.]    Now,  brother,  now  is 

your  time  :  your  difficulties  are  all  removed. 

Sir  John  suspected  you  without  reason  :  my  lady 
Restless  did  the  same  to  Belinda :  you  are  both 
in  love,  and  now  may  do  each  other  justice.  I 
can  satisfy  my  Lady  Restless  and  your  father. 

[Exit. 

Bev.  [Aside.^  I  see,  I  see  my  rashness. 

Belin.  [Aside.^  I  have  been  terribly  deceived. 

Hev.  If  she  would  but  forgive  my  folly. 

Belin.  Why  does  not  he  open  his  mind  to  me  ? 
I  can't  speak  first. 

Bev.  What  apology  can  I  make  her  ? ^Be- 
linda ! 

Belin.  Charming  !  he  begins. 

[Aside,  and  smiling. 

Bev.  [Approaching.^  Belinda  ! no  answer? 

Belinda! 

Belin.  Mr  Beverley  !  [Smiles  aside. 

Bev.  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  very 
cruel  to  me,  Belinda? 

[Adra7}.cing  tozcards  her. 

Belin.  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  barba- 
rous to  me  ?  [Without  looking  at  him. 

Bev.  I  have  :  I  grant  it.  Can  you  find  in  your 
heart  to  forgive  me  ? 

Belin.  [Without  looking  at  //</«.]  You  have 
kept  me  on  the  rack  this  whole  day,  and  can  you 
wonder  that  I  feel  myself  unhappy? 

Bev.  I  am  to  blame  :  I  acknowledge  it.     If 

Vol.  I;. 


you  knew  how  my  own  heart  reproaches  me,  you 
would  spare  yourself  tiie  trouble.  With 'tears  in 
my  eyes  I  now  speak  to  you :  1  acknowledge  all 
my  errors. 

Belin.  [Looking  at  him!\  Those  are  not  tears, 
Jlr  Beverley.  [Smiling. 

Bev.  They  are ;  you  see  that  they  are. 

Belin.  Ah  !  you  men  can  command  tears. 

Bev.  My  life  !  my  angel !  [Kisses  her  hand.^ 
Do  you  forgive  me  ? 

Belin.  No  ;  I  hate  you. 

[Spooking  pleased  at  him. 

Bev.  Now,  J  don't  belitve  that.  [Kisses  her 
check.]  Do  you  hate  me,  Belinda  ? 

Belin.  How  could  you  let  an  extravagance  of 
temper  get  the  better  of  you  ?  You  know  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  affection.  Oh,  i\Ir  Beverley,  was  it 
not  ungenerous  r 

jBcr.  It  was;  I  own  it;  on  my  knees,  I  own 
it. 

Belin.  [Langliing.]  Oh,  proud  man!  have  I 
humbled  you  r  Since  you  submit  to  my  will  and 
pleasure,  I  think  I  can  forgive  you.  Beg  my  pic- 
ture back  this  moment.  [Slicus  it  him. 

Bev.  [Taking  the  picture]  I  shall  adore  it 
ever,  and  heal  this  breacii  with  uninterrupted 
love. 

Enter  Sir  Johx,  Lady  Restless,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, Blandi-ord,  Btllmont,  and  Cla- 
rissa. 

Sir  John.  [Laughing.]  Why,  yes ;  it  is  very 
clear.  1  can  now  laugii  at  my  own  folly,  and  my 
wife's,  too. 

Lady  Rest.  There  has  been  something  of  a 
mistake,  I  believe. 

Bev.  You  see,  sir  John,  what  your  suspicions 
are  come  to.  I  never  was  within  your  doors  be- 
fore tliisday;  nor  should  I,  perliaps,  have  had 
the  honour  of  speaking  to  your  lady,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  misuBdcrstanding  your  nmtual  jea- 
lousies occasioned  between  Belinda  and  me. 

Bland.  And  your  ladyship  has  been  ingenious 
enough  to  work  out  of  those  whimsical  circum- 
stances a  charge  against  my   daughter. tia, 

ha ! 

Sir  John.  It  is  ever  her  way,  sir,  I  told  you, 
my  dear,  that  you  would  make  yourself  very  ri- 
diculous. 

Lady  Rest.  I  fancy,  sir,  you  have  not  been  be- 
hind-hand with  me.     H:j,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Wil.  And  now,  IMr  Blandford,  I  thmk  we 
may  as  well  let  the  match  go  on  as  we  at  first 
intended. 

Bland.  No,  no  more  of  that :  you  have  dispo- 
sed of  your  son.  Belinda,  I  no  longer  oppose 
your  inclinations  :  take  iNlr  Beverley  as  soon  as 
you  will. 

Sir  John.  Now  let  us  see:  if  she  agrees  tn 
marry  him,  why,  then,  she  knows  he  is  innocent, 
and  i  shall  be  satisfied.  [Aside. 

Belin.  If  you  insist  upon  it,  sir. 
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Bland.  I  do  insist. 

LaJj/  Rest.  Jf  Beverley  accepts  of  her,  all  my 
suspicions  are  at  an  end.  '[Aside. 

Bcv.  Thus,  let  me  take  the  bright  reward  of 
all  niv  wishes.  [Takes  her  hand. 

Be/in.  Since  it  is  over,  you  have  used  your 
autlioritv,  sir,  to  make  me  happy,  indeed.  We 
lia\e  buth  seen  our  error,  and  frankly  confess 
tliat  we  have  been  in  the  wrong,  too. 

Sir  Wil.  Why,  we  have  all  been  in  the  wrons;, 
I  think. 

Sir  .John.  It  has  been  a  day  of  mistakes,  but 
of  fortunate  ones,  conducint^  at  least  to  the  ad- 
vantape  of  all  parties.  My  lady  Restless  will 
now  be  taught 

Ludi;  Rest.  Sir  John,  I  hope  you  will  be 
taught 

Bland.  Never  mention  %vliat  is  past.  The 
ivrangling  of  married  people  about  unlucky  ques- 
tions that  break  out  between  them,   is  like  the 


lasliing   of  a   top :    it   only   serves   to   keep   it 
up  the  longer. 

Sir  John.  Very  true  :  and  since  wc  have  been 

AI.L  IN   THE  WUONG  TO-DAY,  WC  Will,    for  ihc    fu- 
ture, endeavour  to  be  all  in  the  Rioirr. 

Bev.  A  fair  proposal,  sir  John  :  we  will  make 
it  our  business,  buth  you,  who  arc  married,  and 
we,  who  arc  now  entering  into  that  state,  by 
mutual  conlitlence  to  ensure  mutual  happiness. 

The  God  of  Love  thinks  we  profane  his  fire, 
When  trifles,  light  as  air,  mistrust  inspire. 
But  where  esteem  and  generous  passions  spring. 
There   reigns   secure,   and    waves  his  purple 

wing ; 
Gives   home-felt  peace;  prevents  the  nuptial 

strife ; 
Endears  the  bliss,  and  bids  it  last  for  life. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Oakly,  unhappy  from  his  zcife^a  jenlouai/. 
Major  Oakly,  a  bachelor,  his  brother. 
Charles,  nephew  to  Oakly  ;  attached  to  Har- 
riot. 
Russet,  /a^Aer  to  Harriot. 
Sir  Harry  Beagle,  a  sportsman. 
LoRu  Trinket,  a  coxcomb. 
Captain  O'Cutter,  an  Irish  sea-captain, 

Paris,        >  .    .    r\ 

,,.  ;  servants  to  Uakly. 
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John,  servant  fo  Oakly. 

Tom,  servant  to  Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Servant  ?o  Lady  Freelove. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs  Oakly,  the  Jealous  rcife. 
Lady  Freelove,  a  woman  of  fashion, 
Harriot,  attached  to  Charles. 
Toilet,  servant  to  Mrs  Oaklt. 
Chambermaid. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— J  Room  in  Oakly's  House. 

Noise  heard  within — Mrs  Oakly,  within. 
Don't  tell  me — I  know  ic  is  so — It's  mon- 
strous, and  I  will  not  bear  it. 

Oak.  [Within.]  But,  my  dear 

Mrs  Oak.  Nay,  nay,  &c.    [Squabbling  icilhin. 

Enter  Mrs  Oakly,  with  a  letter,  Oakly  fol- 

lowing. 
Say  what  you  will,  Mr  Oakly,  you   sliall   never 
persuade  me    but  this  is  some  liJthy  intrigue  of 
yours. 

Oak.  I  c.in  assure  you,  my  love  ! 

Mrs  Oak.  Your  love  ! — Don't  I  know  your — 
Tell  me,  I  say,  this  instant,  every  circumstance 
relating  to  this  letter. 

Oak.  How  can  I  tell  you,  when  you  will  lujt 
so  much  as  let  me  see  it.' 

Airs  Oak.  Look  you,  Mr  Oakly,  this  usage  is 
not  to  be  borne.    You  take  a  pleasure  in  abusing 


my  tenderness  and  soft  disposition — To  be  per- 
petually running  over  the  whole  town,  nay,  the 
whole  kingdom,  too,  in  pursuit  of  your  amours  ! 
^Did  not  I  discover  that  you  was  great  with 
mademoiselle,  my  own  woman? — Did  not  you 
contract  a  shameful  familiarity  with  Mrs  Free- 
man?— Did  nf)t  I  detect  your  intrigue  with  lady 
Wealthy  ? — Was  not  you 

Oak.  Oons  I  madam,  the  Grand  Turk  himself 
has  not  half  so  many  mistresses — You  throw  me 
out  of  all  patience — Do  I  know  any  body  but 
our  common  friends? — Am  I  visited  by  anybody 
that  does  not  visit  you  ? — Do  I  ever  go  out,  un- 
less you  go  with  me? — And  am  I  not  as  con- 
stantly by  your  side,  as  if  I  was  tied  to  your 
apron-strings? 

Mrs  Oak.  Go,  go;   you  are   a  false  man 

Have  not  I  found  you  out  a  thousand  times? 
And  have  not  I  this'momcnt  a  letter  in  my  hand, 

which  convinces  me  nf  your  baseness? Lei. 

m&  know  the  whole  affair,  or  [  will 
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Oak.  Let  you  know !  Let  mc  know  what  you 

Would  have  of  me You  stop  my  letter  before 

it  comes  to  my  hands,   and   tlien  expect  that  I 
should  know  the  contents  of  it. 

Mrs  Ouk.  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  stopt  it — I 
suspected  some  of  these  doin<;s  for  some  time 
])ast — But  the  letter  informs  me  who  she  is,  and 
I'll  be  revenged  on  her  sulliciently.  Oh,  you 
base  man,  you  ! 

Ouk.  I  bc2,  my  dear,  that  you  would  mode- 
rate vour  passion  ! — Shew  me  the  letter,  and  I'll 
convince  you  of  my  innocence. 

Jlirs  Ouk.  Innocence  ! — Abominable  ! — Inno- 
cence ! — But  I  am  not  to  be  made  such  a  fool — 
1  am  convinced   of  your   perfidy,  and  very  sure 

that 

Oiik.  'Sdcath  and   fire  !  your  passion  hurries 

vou  out  ot  your  senses VVill  you  hear  me? 

Mrs  Ouk.  No,  you  are  a  base  man;  and  I 
will  not  hear  you. 

Ouk.  Why,  then,  ray  dear,  since  you  will  nei- 
ther talk  reasonably  yourself,  nor  listen  to  rea- 
son fi-om  me,  I  shall  take  my  leave  till  you  are 
in  a  better  humour.     So,  your  servant!    [Going. 

Mrs  Oak.  Ay,  go,  you  cruel  man  I Go  to 

your  mistresses,  and  leave  your  poor  wife  to  her 

miseries How  unfortunate  a  woman  am  1 ! — 

1  could  die  with  vexation 

[2^h)xmi7ig  herself  into  a  chair. 
Oak.  There  it  is — Now  dare  not  I  stir  a  step 
further — If  I  offer  to  go,  s'.ie  is  in  one  of  her  fits 
in  an  Instant — Never,  sure,  was  woman  at  once 
of  so  violent  and  so  delicate  a  constitution  ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  sooth  her  ?  Nay,  never  make 
thyself  so  uneasy,  my  dear — Come,  come,  you 
know  I  love  you.  Nay,  nay,  you  shall  be  con- 
vinced. 

3/;s  Oak.  I  know  you  hate  me ;  and  that  your 
unkindness  and  barbarity  will  be  the  death  of 
inc.  [Whining. 

Ouk.  Do  not  vex  yourelf  as  this  rate — 1  love 
you  most  passionately — Indeed,  I  do — This  must 
be  some  mistake. 

Mrs  Oak.  Oh,  I  am  an  unhappy  woman  ! 

[^]Wping. 
Oak.  Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  love,  and  be  com- 
forted !  You  will  find  that  I  am  not  to  blame  in 
this  matter — Come,  let  me  see  this  letter — Nay, 
you  shall  not  deny  me.  [Taking  the  letter. 

Mrs  Ouk.  There  !  Take  it ;  you  know  the 
hand,  I  am  sure. 

Oak.  '  To  Charles  Oakly,  esq.'— [Reading.]— 
Hand  !  'Tis  a  clerk-Iike  hand,  indeed  !  A  good 
round  text  !  and  was  certainly  never  peimed  by 
a  fair  lady. 

Mrs  Ouk.  Ay,  lau;;h  at  me,  do  ! 
Oak.  I'orgive  me^  my  love,  I  did  not  mean  to 
laugh  at  thee — But  wiiat  says  the  letter? — [Read- 
ing.]— '  Daughter  eloped — you  must  be  jirivy  to 

*  it — scandalous — dishonourable —  satisfaction 

'  revenge' — uin,  uu),  um — '  injured  father. 

'  IIekky  Russet.' 


Mrs  Oak.  [Rising.] — Well,  sir — you  see  I 
have  detected  you — Tell  me  this  instant  where 
she  is  concealed. 

Oak.  So — so — so — This  hurts  mc — I'm  shock- 
ed   [To  himself. 

Mrs  Oak.  What,  are  you  confounded  witii 
your  guilt?  Have  I  caught  you  at  last? 

Oak.  O  that  wicked  Charles  !  To  decoy  a 
young  lady  from  her  parents  in  the  country!  The 
proHigacy  of  the  young  fellows  of  this  age  is  abo- 
nnnai)le.  [To  himself. 

]\lrs  Oak.  [Half  aside,  and  musing.] — Charles  ! 
I>et  me  see  !  Charles  !  No  !  Impossible.  This 
is  all  a  trick. 

Oak.  He  has  certainly  ruined  tliis  poor  lady. 

[To  himself. 
Airs  Ouk.  Art!  Art!  All  art !  There's  a  sud- 
den  turn  now  !    You  have   ready  wit  for  an  in- 
trigue, I  tind. 

Oak.  Such  an  abandoned  action !  I  wish  I  had 
never  had  the  care  of  him.  [To  himself. 

Mrs  Oak.  Mighty  fine,  Mr  Oakly  !  Go  on, 
sir  ;  go  on  !  I  see  what  you  mean.  Your  assu- 
rance provokes  me  beyond  your  very  falsehood 
itself.  So,  you  imagine,  sir,  that  this  affected 
(oncern,  this  flimsy  pretence  about  Charles,  is  to 
Ijringyouoff?  Matchless  confidence!  But  I  am 
armed  against  every  thing — I  am  prepared  for  all 
your  dark  schemes  :  I  am  aware  of  all  your  low 
stratagems. 

Ouk.  See  there,  now  !   Was  ever  any  thing  so 

provoking?    To  persevere  in  your  ridiculous 

For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear,  don't  distract  ine  I 
When  you  see  my  mind  thus  aiiitated  and  unea- 
sy, that  a  young  fellow,  whom  iiis  dying  father, 
my  own  brother,  conmiitted  to  my  care,  should 
be  guilty  of  such  enormous  wickedness ;  I  say, 
when  you  arc  witness  of  my  distress  on  this  oc- 
casion, how  can  you  be  weak  enough  and  cruel 

enough  to 

Mrs  Ouk.  Prodigiously  well,  sir  !  You  do  it 
very  well.  Nay,  keep  it  up,  carry  it  on,  there's 
nothing  like  gijing  througli  with  it.  O  you  artfid 
creature  !  But,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  so  easily  satis- 
fied.    I  do  not  believe  a  syllable  of  all  this 

Give  me  the  letter — [Snatrhing  the  letter.] — You 
shall  sorely  repent  this  vile  business,  for  lam  re- 
solved that  I  will  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

[Exit  Mrs  Oak. 
Ouk.  This  is  beyond  all  patience.  Provoking 
woman  !  Her  absurd  suspicions  interpret  every 
thing  the  wrong  way.  She  delights  to  make  me 
wretched,  because  she  sees  I  am  attached  to  her, 
and  converts  my  tenderness  and  affection  into 
the  instruments  of  my  own  torture.  But  this 
ungracious  boy  !  In  how  many  troubles  will  he 
involve  his  own  and  tiiis  lady's  family — I  never 
imagined  that  he  was  of  such  abandoned  princi- 
jiles.     O,  here  he  comes  ! 

Enter  M.vjor  Oakly  a/k/ Charles. 
Cha,  Good-morrow,  sir. 
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Ulaj.  Good-morfow,  brother,  good-morrow  ! — 
Whiit  !  You  liave  been  at  tlie  old  work,  I  find  ? 
I  heard  you — ding  !  dong  !  i'faith  !  Slie  has  rung 
a  noble  peal  in  your  ears.  But  how  now  ?  Why, 
sure,  you've  had  a  remarkable  warm  bout  on't. — 
You  seem  more  ruffled  than  usual. 

Oak.  1  am,  indeed,  brother!  Thanks  to  that 
young  gentleman  there.  Have  a  care,  Charles  ! 
You  may  be  called  to  a  severe  account  for  this. 
The  honour  of  a  family,  sir,  is  no  such  light  mat- 
ter. 

Cha.  Sir  ! 

Maj.  Iley  day?  What,  has  a  curtain  lecture 
produced  a  lecture  of  morality  f  What  is  all 
this? 

Oak.  To  a  profligate  mind,  perhaps,  these 
things  may  appear  agreeable  in  the  beginning. — 
But  don'i  you  tremble  at  the  consequences  ? 

Cfia.  I  see,  sir,  that  you  are  displeased  with 
me  ;  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  oc- 
casion. 

Oak.  Tell  me,  sir!  Where  is  Miss  Harriot 
Russet  ? 

C/ui.  Miss  Harriot  Russet !  Sir — explain 

Oak.  Have  not  you  decoyed  her  from  her  fa- 
ther ? 

Cha.  I  decoyed  her  ! Decoyed  my  Har- 
riot ! — I  would  sooner  die  than  do  her  the  least 
injury.     VVliat  can  this  mean  ? 

Maj.  I  believe  the  young  dog  has  been  at  her, 
after  ail. 

Oak.  I  was  in  hopes,  Charles,  you  had  better 
principles.  But  there's  a  letter  just  come  from 
her  father 

Cha.  A  letter  !  What  letter?  Dear  sir,  give  it 
me.  Some  intelligence  of  my  Harriot,  major  ! — 
The  letter,  sir ;  the  letter  this  moment,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  ! 

Oak.  If  this  warmth,  Ciiarles,  tends  to  prove 
your  innocence 

Cha.  Dear  sir,  excuse  me — I'll  prove  any  thing 
— Let  me  but  see  this  letter,  and  I'll 

Oak.  Let  you  see  it  ?  I  could  hardly  get  a 
sight  of  it  myself     Mrs  Oakly  has  it. 

Cha.  Has  she  got  it?  Major,  I'll  he  with  you 
again  directly.  [Evit  Cha.  ha^tili/. 

Maj.  Hey-day!  The  devil's  in  the  boy  !  What 
a  fiery  set  of  people  !  By  my  troth,  I  think  the 
whole  family  is  made  of  nothing  but  combusti- 
bles ! 

Oak.  I  like  this  emotion.  It  looks  well.  It 
may  serve,  too,  to  convince  mv  wife  f>f  the  folly 
of  her  sus[)icions.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could 
quiet  them  for  ever  ! 

Alaj.  Why,  pray  now,  my  dear  naughty  bro- 
ther, what  heinous  offence  have  yon  committed 
this  morning  ?  What  new  cause  of  suspicion  ? 
You  liavo  l)een  asking  one  of  the  maids  to  mend 
your  ruffle,  I  suppose,  or  ha\  e  been  hanging  your 
iiead  out  of  vviud(jw,  when  a  pretty  young  woman 
has  past  by,  or 


Oak.  How  can  you  trifle  with  my  distresses, 
major?  Did  not  I  tell  you  it  was  about  a  letter? 

Miij.  A  letter !  Hum — a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, to  be  sure  !  What,  and  the  seal  a  true 
lover's  knot  now,  hey  ?  or  an  heart  transfixed 
with  darts;  or,  possibly,  the  wax  bore  the  indus- 
trious impression  of  a  thimble  ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
folds  were  lovingly  connected  by  a  wafer,  prick- 
ed with  a  pin,  and  the  direction  written  in  a  vile 
scrawl,  and  not  a  word  spelt  as  it  should  be ;  ha^ 
ha,  ha ! 

Oak.  Pooh  !  brother — Whatever  it  was,  the 
letter,  you  find,  was  for  Charles,  not  for  me— 
this  outrageous  jealousy  is  the  devil  ! 

Maj.  Merc  matrimonial  blessings,  and  domes- 
tic comfort,  brother  !  Jealousy  is  a  certain  sign 
of  love. 

Oak.  Love  !  it  is  this  very  love  thathatli  made 
us  both  so  miserable.  Her  love  for  me  has  con- 
fined me  to  my  housf ,  like  a  state  prisoner,  with- 
out the  liberty  of  seeing  my  friends,  or  the  use  of 
pen,  mk,  and  paper;  while  my  love  for  her  has 
made  such  a  fool  of  me,  that  I  have  never  had 
the  spirit  to  contradict  her. 

il/rt/.  Ay,  ay  ;  there  you've  hit  it ;  Mrs  Oakly 
would  make  an  excellent  wife,  if  you  did  but 
know  how  to  manage  her. 

Oak.  You  are  a  rare  fellow,  indeed,  to  talk  of 
managing  a  wife  !  a  debauched  bachelor  I  a  rat- 
tle-brained, rioting  fellow — who  have  picked  up 
your  common-place  notions  of  women  in  bagnios, 
taverns,  a.  A  the  camp ;  whose  most  refined  com- 
merce with  tlic  sex  has  been  in  order  to  delude 
country  girls  at  your  quarters,  or  to  besiege  the 
virtue  of  abigails,  milliners,  or  mantiia-maker's 
'prentices. 

Maj.  So  much  the  better  I  So  much  the  bet- 
ter !  Women  are  all  alike  in  the  main,  brother, 
high  or  low,  married  or  single,  quality  or  no  qua- 
lity. I  have  found  them  so,  from  a  duchess  down 
to  a  milk-maid. 

Oak.  Your  savage  notions  are  ridiculous. — 
W'hat  do  you  know  of  a  husband's  feelings?  You, 
who  comprise  all  your  qualities  in  your  honour, 
as  you  call  it !  Dead  to  all  sentiments  of  delicacy, 
and  incapable  of  any  Inittlic  grossest  attachments 
to  women.  This  is  your  boasted  refinement,  your 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  !  While,  with 
regard  to  women,  one  poor  train  of  thinking, 
one  narrow  set  of  ideas,  like  the  imiform  of  the 
whole  regiment,  serves  the  whole  corps. 

Maj.  Very  fine,  brother !  There's  common- 
place for  you,  with  a  vengcaiice  !  Henceforth, 
expect  no  quarter  from  me.  I  tell  you  again 
and  again,  I  know  the  sex  better  than  you  do. — 
'I'hey  all  love  to  give  themselves  airs,  and  to  have 
power  :  every  woman  is  a  tyrant  at  the  bottom. 
But  they  could  never  make  a  fool  t)f  me.  No, 
no  I  no  woman  should  ever  domineer  over  me, 
let  her  be  mistress  or  wife. 

Oak.   Single  men  can  be  no  judges  in  tkcse 
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cases.  They  must  happen  m  all  families.  But 
when  thiiijis  are  driven  to  extremities — to  see  a 
woman  in  uneasiness — a  woman  one  loves,  too — 
one's  \vife,  who  can  withstand  it?  Vou  neitlier 
think  nor  speak  like  a  man  that  has  loved,  and 
been  married,  major  ! 

j\Ia).  I  wi>.h  I,  could  hear  a  married  man  speak 
mv  language — I'm  a  bachelor,  it's  true  ;  but  1  am 
no  bad  judge  of  your  case,  for  all  tiiat.  1  know 
yoms,  and  Mrs  Oakly's  disposition  w  a  hair. — 
She  is  all  impetuosity  and  tire — a  very  ma!i;azine 
of  touchwood  and  gunpowder.  You  are  hot 
enough,  too,  upon  occasion ;  but  then,  it's  over  in 
an  instant.  In  come  love  and  conju'uil  af- 
fection, as  you  call  it ;  that  is,  mere  folly  and 
weakness — And  you  draw  off  your  forces,  just 
when  you  sliouid  pursue  the  attack,  and  follow 
your  advantage.  Have  at  her  with  spirit,  and 
the  day's  your  own,  brother  ! 

Oak.  I  ttll  you,  brother,  you  mistake  the  mat- 
ter. Suikiuess,  fits,  tears !  These,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  things  which  make  a  feeling  man 
uneasy.  Her  passion  and  violence  have  not  hall 
such  an  effect  on  me. 

2IaJ.  ^^  hy,  then,  you  may  be  sure,  slie'll  play 
that  upon  you,  which  she  finds  floes  most  execu- 
tion. But  you  must  be  proof  against  every  thing. 
If  she's  furious,  set  passion  against  passion  ;  if 
you  fmd  her  at  her  tricks,  play  off  art  against  art, 
and  foil  her  at  her  own  weapons.  That's  your 
game,  brother ! 

Oak.  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

J\Jaj.  Do  as  you  please,  for  one  month,  w  he- 
ther  she  likes  it  or  not ;  and,  I'll  answer  for  it, 
she  will  consent  you  shall  do  as  you  please  all 
her  life  after. 

Oak.  This  is  fine  talking.  You  do  not  consi- 
der the.dirticnlty  that 

Maj.  You  must  overcome  all  difficulties.  As- 
sert your  right  boldly,  man  !  Give  your  own  or- 
ders to  servants,  and  sec  they  observe  them; 
read  your  own  letters,  and  never  let  her  have  a 
sight  of  them ;  make  your  own  appointments, 
and  never  be  persuaded  to  break  them ;  see 
what  compaiiv  you  like ;  go  out  when  you  please  ; 
return  when  you  please  ;  and  don't  sulfer  yourself 
to  be  called  to  account  where  you  ha\ e  been. — 
In  short,  do  but  shew  yourself  a  man  of  spirit, 
leave  off  whining  about  love,  and  tenderness,  and 
nonsense,  and  the  business  is  done,  brother  ! 

Oak.  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  major  !  I 
.sec  you're  in  the  right.  I'll  do  it;  I'll  certainly 
do  it.  But,  tlicn,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul,  to 
think  what  uneasiness  I  shall  give  her.  The  first 
opening  of  iny  design  will  thrf)W  her  into  fits,  and 
the  pursuit  of  it,  perhaps,  may  be  fatal. 

Maj.  {'its  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  i'its!  I'll  engage  to 
cure  lier  of  her  fits.  Nobody  understands  hys- 
terical cases  better  than  I  do  :  besides,  my  sister's 
symptoms  are  not  very  dangerous.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  iter  failing  into  a  tit  when  you  was  not 
by  ?    Wai  she  ever  found  in  convulsions  in  her 


closet  ?  No,  no ;  these  fits,  the  more  care  you 
take  of  them,  the  more  you  will  increase  the  dis- 
temper :  let  them  alone,  and  they  will  wear 
themselves  out,  I  warrant  you. 

Oak.  True — very  tiuc — you're  certainly  in  tlie 
right — I'll  follow  your  advice.  VVherc  do  you 
dine  to-day  ^  I'll  ordtrr  the  conch  and  go  with 
you. 

Maj.  O  brave  !  keep  up  this  spirit,  and  you're 
made  for  ever. 

Oak.  You  shall  see  now,  major  !  Who's  there? 

Enter  Servant. 

Order  the  coach  directly.  I  shall  dine  out  to- 
day. 

Scr.  The  coach,  sir  !  Now,  sir  ! 

Oak.  Ay,  now,  immediately. 

Se/-.  Now?  Sir! — the — the-^coach  !  Sir! — 
that  is- — my  mistress — • 

Oak.  Sirrah  !  Do  as  you're  bid.  Bid  them  put 
to  this  instant. 

Sir.  Ye — yes,  sir — yes,  sir.  [Exit  Ser. 

Oak.  Well,  where  shall  \vc  dine  ? 

Maj.  At  the  St  Alban's,  or  where  you  will. — 
This  is  excellent,  if  you  do  but  hold  it. 

Oak.  I  will  have  my  own  way,  I  am  deter- 
mined. 

J\hij.  That's  right. 

Oak.  I  am  steel. 

AJaJ.  Bravo  ! 

Oak.  Adamant. 

]\Jaj.  Bravissimo  ! 

Oak.  Just  what  you'd  have  me. 

Alaj.  \\  hv,  that's  well  said.  But  will  you  d** 
it  ?      ■ 

Oak.  I  will. 

il7«/.  You  won't. 

Oak.  1  will.  I'll  be  a  fool  to  her  no  longer. — 
But,  hark  ye,  major  !  my  hat  and  sword  lie  in 
my  study.  I'll  go  and  steal  tlicm  out,  while  she 
is  busy  talking  with  Charles. 

J\Jaj.  Steal  them  !  for  shame  !  prithee,  take 
them  boldly,  call  for  them,  make  them  bring 
them  to  you  here,  and  go  out  with  spirit,  in  the 
face  of  your  whole  family. 

Oak.  No,  no — you  are  wrong — let  her  rave  af- 
ter I  am  gone ;  and,  w  hen  I  return,  you  know,  I 
shall  exert  myself  with  more  proj)riety,  after  this 
open  affront  to  her  autlii>rity. 

]\IaJ,  Well,  take  your  o\\  ii  way. 

Oak.  Ay,  ay — let  me  manage  it ;  let  me  ma- 
nage it.  [Esit  Oak. 

Alaj.  Manage  it !  Ay,  to  be  sure,  you  are  a 
rare  manager  !  It  is  dangerous,  they  say,  to 
meddle  between  man  and  wife.  I  am  no  great 
favourite  of  Mrs  Oakly's  already;  and,  in  a 
week's  time,  I  expect  to  have  the  door  shut  in 
my  teeth. 

Enter  Cn.MU.ES. 
How  now,  Charles,  w hat  news  ? 
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Cha.  Ruined  and  undone  !  She's  gone,  uncle  ! 
My  Harriot's  lost  for  ever  ! 

^laj.  Gone  off  with  a  man  ?  I  thought  so  : 
they  are  all  alike. 

Cha.  O  no  !  Fled  to  avoid  that  hateful  match 
with  sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Maj.  Faith,  a  girl  of  spirit !  Joy  !  Charles,  I 
give  you  joy  !  she  is  your  own,  my  boy  !  A  fool 
and  a  great  estate  !  Devilish  strong  temptations! 

Cha.  A  wretch  !  I  was  sure  she  would  never 
think  of  him. 

Maj.  No  !  to  be  sure  !  commend  me  to  your 
modesty !  Refuse  fiv  c  thousand  a-year  and  a  ba- 
ronet, for  pretty  Mr  Charles  Oakly  !  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  looby  has  not  a  single  idea  in  his 
head  besides  a  hound,  a  hunter,  a  five-barred 
gate,  and  a  horserrace  ;  but,  then,  he's  rich,  and 
that  will  quahfy  his  absurdities.  Money  is  a 
wonderful  improver  of  the  understanding.  But 
whence  comes  all  this  intelligence.' 

Cha.  In  an  angrv  letter  from  her  father.  How 
miserable  I  am  !  If  I  had  not  oiiciidod  my  Har- 
riot, much  offended  her  by  that  foolish  riot  and 
drinking  at  your  house  in  the  country,  she  would 
certainly,  at  such  a  time,  have  taken  refuge  in 
my  arms. 

Maj.  A  very  agreeable  figure  for  a  young  la- 
dy, to  be  sure,  and  extremoiy  decent ! 

Cha.  I  am  all  uneasiness.  Did  not  she  tell 
me,  that  she  trembled  at  the  thouahts  of  havi:;g 
trusted  her  affections  with  a  man  of  such  a  wild 
disposition  ?  \Miat  a  heap  of  extravagancies  was 
I  guilty  of? 

Maj.  Extravagancies  with  a  witness  !  Ah,  you 
silly  young  dog,  you  would  ruin  yourself  with  her 
father,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do.  There  you 
sat,  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  tellini^  tiie  old  gentleman 
the  wlioie  affair,  and  swearing  you  would  drive 
sir  Harry  Beagle  out  of  the  country,  thoviuii  I 
kept  wink'ng  and  nf/dding,  pulling  you  hv  the 
sleeve,  and  kicking  your  shins  under  the  table,  in 
hopes  of  stopping  vou,  but  ail  to  no  purpose. 

Cha.  What  distress  may  she  be  in  at  this  in- 
stant !  Alone,  and  defenceless  !  "Where  .'*  Where 
can  she  be  ? 

Muj.  What  relations  or  friends  has  she  in 
town  ? 

Cha.  Relations  !  let  me  see. — Faith  !  I  have 
it.  If  she  is  in  town,  ten  to  one  but  she  is  at 
licr  aunt's,  lady  Freelove's,  I'll  go  thither  imme- 
diately. 

Maj.  Lady  Freelove's  !  Hold,  hold,  Charles  ! 
do  you  kno*  her  ladyship.'' 

Cha.  Not  much ;  but  I'll  break  thnnigh  all 
forms  to  get  to  my  Harriot. 

Muj.  I  do  know  her  lady?hip. 

Cha.  Well,  and  what  do  you  know  of  her? 

Muj.  Oh,  notliing  !   Her  ladyship  is  a  woman 

of  the  world,   that's  ail- she'll  introditce  Har- 

jiot  to  the  best  eoiupany. 

Cha.  What  i\o  you  mean  } 

illfl;.    Yes,  yes;    I  would  tru'^t  a  ^^ife,  or  a 


daughter,  or  a  mistress  with  Lady  Freelove,  to  be 
sure  !  I'll  tell  you  wliat,  Charles!  you're  a  co'xl 
boy,  but  you  don't  know  the  world.  Wouien  are 
fifty  times  oftener  ruined  by  their  acquaintance 
with  each  other,  than  by  their  attachn:ent  to 
men.  One  thorough-paced  lady  wiil  train  up  a 
thousand  novices.  Ihat  lady  Freelove  is  an  ar- 
rant  By  the  by,  did   not  she,  last  summer, 

make  formal  proposals  to  Harriot's  father  from 
lord  Trinket  ? 

Cha.  Yes  !  but  they  were  received  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  The  old  sentlenum,  it  seems, 
hates  a  lord,  and  he  fold  licr  so  in  plain  ti'rm«. 

Alaj.  Such  an  aversion  to  the  nobility  iriay 
not  run  in  the  blood.  1  he  giri,  I  warrant  vou, 
has  no  objection.  However,  if  she's  there,  watch 
her  narrowly,  Charles  !  lady  Freelove  is  as  mis- 
chievous as  a  monkey,  and   ;is  cunning,  too. 

Have  a  care  of  her.     I  say,  have  a  care  of  her. 

Cha.  If  she's  there,  I'll  have  her  out  of  the 
house  within  this  half  hour,  or  set  fire  to  it. 

Alaj.  Nay,  now,  you're  too  violent Stay  a 

moment,  and  we'U  consider  what's  best  to  be 
done. 

Re-enter  O.vkly. 

Oak.  Come,  is  the  coach  ready  ?  Let  us  be 
gone.     Does  Charles  go  with  us  ? 

Cha.  I  go  with  you  !  What  can  I  do  ?  I  am 
so  vext  and  distracted,  and  so  many  thouclts 
rrowd  in  upon  me,  I  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn  myself. 

Mrs  Oak.  [Within.^  The  coach  !  dines  out  ! 
where  is  your  master .'' 

Oak.  Zounds  !  brother,  here  she  is  ! 

Enter  Mrs  Oakly. 

Mrs  Oak.  Pray,  Mr  Oakly,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter you  cannot  dine  at  home  to-d;'.y  ? 

Oak.  F^on't  be  uneasy,  my  dear!  I  have  a  lit- 
tle business  to  settle  with  my  brother;  so  I  am 
only  just  going  to  dinner  with  him  and  Charles 
to  the  tavern. 

Mrs  Oak.  Why  cannot  you  settle  your  lousiness 
here  as  well  as  at  a  tavern .''  But  it  is  some  of 
your  ladies'  business,  I  suppose,  and  so  you  must 
get  rid  of  my  company.  'I'his  is  chiefly  your 
fault,  major  Oakly  ! 

Maj.  Lord,  sister  !  what  signifies  it,  whether  a 
man  dinos  at  home  or  abroad  ?  [Coo/fi/. 

Mrs  Oak.  It  signifies  a  great  deal,  sir  !  and  I 
don't  choose 

j^Iaj.  Fhoo  !  let  him  go,  my  doar  sister,  let 
hiiu  go!  he  v.ill  be  ten  times  belter  company 
when  he  comes  back.  I  tell  you  what,  sister — 
yoH  sit  at  home  till  you  are  quite  tired  of 
one  another,  antl,  then,  you  grow  cross,  and  fall 
out.  If  you  would  but  part  a  little  now  and 
then,  you  might  meet  i'gain  in  good  humour. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  b(;u,  major  Oakly,  that  you  would 
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trouble  yourself  about  your  own  atTairs;  and  let 
mc  ti-'ll  you,  sir,  that  I 

Oak.  Nay,  do  not  put  thyself  iut(j  a  passion 
widi  the  major,  my  dear !  It  is  not  his  fault ; 
and  I  sliall  coiiif;  hack  to  thee  very  soon. 

Mrs  Oak.  Come  back  !  why  need  you  go  out  ? 
I  know  well  enough  when  you  mean  to  deceive 
me  :  for,  then,  tiierc  is  always  a  pretence  of  di- 
nins;;  with  sir  Jolin,  or  my  lord,  or  somebody  ; 
but  when  you  tell  me  that  you  arc  going  to  a  ta- 
vern, It's  such  a  bare-faced  affront 

Oak.  This  is  so  strange,  now  !  Why,  my  dear, 
I  shall  only  just 

j\Irs  Oak.  Only  just  go  after  the  lady  in  the 
letter,  I  suppose  ? 

Oak.  Well,  well;  I  won't  go  then.  Will  that 
convince  you?  I'll  stay  with  you,  my  dear  !  will 
that  satisfy  you  ? 

Maj.  For  shame  !  hold  out,  if  you  are  a  man. 

[Apart. 

Oak.  She  has  been  so  much  vext  this  morn- 
Ding  already,  I  must  humour  her  a  little  now. 

[Apart. 

Ma}.  Fy,  fy  !  go  out,  or  you're  undone. 

i  Apart. 
Apart. 
1  thee, 
my  love. 

2Irs  Oak.  Ay,  ay  ;  pray  do,  sir.  Dine  at  a 
tavern,  indeed  !  [Going. 

Oak.  [Rtt uraing.]  You  may  depend  on  me  an- 
etlier  time,  major. 

Maj.  Steel  and  adamant !  Ah  ! 
Mrs  Oak.  [Returning.]  Mr  Oakly  ! 


Oak.  Oh,  my  dear  ! 

[Exeunt  Mn  and  Mrs  Oaklv. 

]\Iaj.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  there's  a  picture  of  resolu- 
tion !  there  goes  a  philosopher  for  you  !  ha  ! 
Charles  ! 

C/ia.  Oh,  uncle  !  I  have  no  spirits  to  laugh, 
now. 

Maj.  So  !  I  have  a  fine  time  on't  between  you 
and  my  brother.  Will  you  meet  me  to  dinner  at 
the  St  Alban's  by  four?  We'll  drink  her  health, 
and  think  of  this  alfair. 

C/ia.  Don't  depend  upon  me.  I  shall  be  run- 
ning all  over  the  town  in  pursuit  of  my  Har- 
riot. I  have  been  considering  what  you  have 
said  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I'll  go  directly  to  lady 
I'rcelove's.  If  I  fmd  her  not  there,  which  way  I 
shall  direct  myself,  Heaven  knows. 

J\Iaj.  Hark  ye,  Charles  !  If  you  meet  with 
her,  you  may  be  at  a  loss.  Bring  her  to  my 
house.     I  have  a  snug  room,  and 

C/ia.  Phoo  !  prithee,  uncle,  don't  trifle  with 
me,  now. 

Maj.  Well,  seriously,  then,  my  house  is  at 
your  service. 

Cha.  I  thank  you  :  but  I  must  be  gone. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay  ;  bring  her  to  my  house,  and  we'll 
settle  the  whole  affair  for  you.  You  shall  clap 
her  into  a  a  post-chaise,  take  the  chaplain  of  our 
regiment  along  with  you;  wheel  her  down  to 
Scotland  ;  and,  when  you  come  back,  send  to  set- 
tle her  fortune  with  her  fath(.'r :  that's  the  mo- 
dern art  of  making  love,  Charles  ! 

[Exeunt^ 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  the  Bull  and  Gale  Inn. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Beagle  arid  Tom. 

Sir  Hur.  Tr.N  guineas  a  mare,  and  a  crown 
the  man  ?  hey,  Tom  ! 

Tom.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Sir  Har.  And  are  you  sure,  Tom,  tliat  there 
is  no  flaw  in  his  blood? 

Tom.  He's  a  good  thing,  sir,  and  as  little  be- 
holden to  the  ground,  as  any  horse  that  ever 
went  over  the  turf  upon  four  legs.  ^Vhy,  here's 
his  whole  pedigree,  your  honour! 

Sir  Har.  Is  he  attested  ? 

Tom.  ^'ery  well  attested:  it  is  signed  by  Jack 
S])ur,  and  my  lord  Startall. 

[Giving  the  pedigree. 

Sir  Har.  J^t  me  sec — [Reading?^ — '  Tom- 
*  come-tickle-me  was  out  of  the  famous  Tantwi- 
'  vy-mare,  by  sir  Aaron  Driver's  chcsnut  horse 
'  While  Stockings.  White  Stockings,  his  dam, 
'  was  got  by  lord  Hedge's  SduiIi  Barb,  full  sister 
'  to  the  Proserpine  Fillcy,  and  his  sire  Tom 
'  .'ones,  his  grandam  was  the  Irish  Dutchess,  and 
'  his  gran^lsire  'Squire  Sportly's  Trajan  ;  his  great 


'  grandam,  and  great  great  grandam,  were  New- 
'  market  Peggy  and  Black  Moll,  and  his  great 
'  grandsirc,  and  great  great  graud^ire,  were  sir 
'  Ralph  Whip's  Kegulus,  and  the  famous  Prince 
'  Anamaboo. 

his 
JouN  X  Spur, 
mark. 
Startal.' 

Tom.  All  fine  horses,  and  won  every  thing  !  a 
foal  out  of  your  honour's  bald-faced  Veims,  by 
thi^  horse,  would  beat  the  world. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  then,  we'll  think  on't.  But, 
pox  on't,  Tom  ;  I  have  certainly  knocked  up  my 
little  roan  gelding,  in  this  damned  wild-goose 
cha'^e  of  threescore  miles  an  end. 

Tom.  He's  deadly  blown  Xo  be  sure,  your  ho- 
nour ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  upf)n  a  wfong 
scent  after  nil.  Madam  Harriot  certainly  took 
across  the  country,  instead  of  coming  on  to  Lon- 
don. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no  ;  we  traced  her  all  the  way 
up.     But  d'ye  hear,  Tom,  look  out  among  the 
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stables  and  repositories  lierc  in  town,  for  a  smart 
road  na^,  and  a  strong  horse  to  carry  a  portman- 
teau. 

Tom.  Sir  Roger  Turf's  horses  are  all  to  be 
sold — I'll  see  if  there's  ever  a  tight  thins;  there — 
but  I  suppose,  sir,  vou  would  have  one  somewhat 
stronger  than  Snip? — I  don't  tiiink  he's  quite 
enough  of  a  horse  for  your  honour. 

Sir  Har.  Not  enough  of  a  horse  !  Snip's  a 
powerful  gelding;  master  of  two  stone  more 
than  my  weight.  If  Snip  stands  sound,  I  would 
not  take  a  hundred  guineas  for  him.  Poor  Snip  I 
go  into  the  stable,  Tom ;  see  they  give  him  a 
warm  mash,  and  look  at  his  heels  and  his  eyes. 
But  Where's  Mr  Russet  all  this  while  !* 

Tom.  I  left  the  'squire  at  breakfast  on  a  cold 
pigeim-pye,  and  enquiring  after  madam  Harriot 
in  the  kitchen.  I'll  let  him  know  your  honour 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  here. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  do  :  but  hark'e,  Tom,  be  sure 
you  take  care  of  Snip. 

Tom.  I'll  warrant  your  honour. 

Sir  Har.  I'll   be  down  in  the  stables  myself 

by  and  by.    [Exit  Tom. \    Let  me  see out 

of  the  famous  Tantwivy  by  White  Stockings; 
\A  hite  Stockings  his  dam,  full  sister- to  the  Pros- 
erpine Filly,  and  his  sire — ook  ou't,  how  un- 
lucky it  is,  that  this  damned  accident  should  hap- 
pen in  the  Newmarket  week  !  ten  to  one  I  lose 
my  match  with  lord  Choakjade,  bv  not  ridini: 
inyseir',  and  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  tohsd<re 

my  betts  neither what  a  damned  piece  of 

work  have  I  made  on't !  I  have  knocked  up  pooi- 
Snip,  shall  lose  my  match,  and,  as  to  Harriot, 
the  odds  are,  that  I  lose  my  match  there,  too — 
a  skittish  young  tit !  If  I  once  get  her  tight  in 
hand,  I'll  make  her  wince  for  it.  Her  estate 
joined  to  my-  own,  I  would  have  the  finest  stud, 
and  the  noblest  kennel  in  the  whole  country. — - 
But  here  cfmies  her  father,  putting  and  blowing, 
like  a  broken-winded  horse  up  hill. 

Enter  Russet. 

Rus.  Well,  sir  Harry,  have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  her  ? 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  I  have  been  asking  Tom  about 
her,  and  he  says,  you  may  have  her  for  five  hun- 
drfd  iiuineas. 

lius.  five  hundred  guineas  !  how  d'ye  mean  .? 
where  is  she  ?  which  way  did  she  take.^ 

Sir  Har.  Why,  first  she  went  to  Epsom,  then 
to  Lincoln,  then  to  Nottingham,  and  now  she  is 
at  York. 

Rus.  Impossible  !  she  could  not  go  over  half 
the  ground  in  the  time.  What  the  devil  are  you 
talking  of.? 

Sir  Har.  Of  the  mare  you  was  just  now  say- 
ing you  wanted  to  buy. 

Rus.  I'he  de\  il  take  the  marc  ! — who  would 
think  of  her,  when  I  am  mad  about  an  allair  of 
so  much  more  consequence? 

^■oL.  II. 


Sir  Har.  You  seemed  mad  about  her  a  little 
while  ago.  She's  a  fine  mare,  and  a  thing  of 
shape  and  blood. 

Rus.  Damn  her  blood  ! — Harriot  !  my  dear 
provoking  Harriot!  Where  can  she  be.''  Have 
you  got  any  intelligence  of  her  ? 

Sir  Har.  No,  faith,  not  I :  we  seem  to  be 
quite  thrown  out  here — but,  however,  I  have  or- 
dered Tom  to  try  if  he  can  hear  any  thing  of  her 
among  the  ostlers. 

Rus.  Why  don't  you  inquire  after  her  your- 
self? why  don't  you  run  up  and  down  the  whole 

town  after  her  ? t'otlier  young  rascal  knows 

where  she  is,  I  warrant  you. — What  a  plague  it 
is  to  have  a  daughter  !  When  one  loves  her  to 
distraction,  and  has  toiled  and  laboured  to  make 
lier  happy,  the  ungrateful  slut  will  sooner  go  to 
hell  her  own  way — but  she  shall  have  him — t 
will  make  her  happy,  if  I  break  her  heart  for  it. 
— A  provoking  gipsy  ! — to  run  away,  and  tor- 
ment her  poor  father,  tliat  dotes  on  her !  I'll 
never  see  her  face  again. — Sir  Harry,  how  can 
we  get  any  intelligence  of  her?  Why  don't  you 
speak  ?  why  don't  you  tell  me  ? — Zounds  !  you 
seem  as  indifferent  as  if  you  did  not  care  a  farth- 
ing about  her. 

Sir  Har.  Indifferent !  you  may  well  call  me 
indifferent ! — this  damned   chase  after  her  will 

cost  me  a  tlujusand if  it  had  not  been  for 

!ier,  I  woidd  not  have  been  off  the  course  this 
week,  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  my  whole  family 

I'll  hold  you  six  to  two  tiiat 

Rus   Zouiids!   hold  your  tongue,  or  talk  more 

to  the  purpose 1  swear,  she  is  too  good  for 

vou — you  don't  deserve  such  a  wife — a  fine,  dear, 
sweet,  lovely,  charming  girl  ! — She'll   break   my 

heart. How    shall   I   find    her    out? Do, 

prithee,  sir  Harry,  my  dear  honest  friend,  con- 
sider how  we  may  disco^  er  wliere  she  is  fled  to. 

Sir  Har.  Suppose  you  put  an  advertisement 
mto  the  news-papers,  describing  her  marks,  her 
a'le,  her  hc'glit,  and  where  she  strayed  from.  I 
recoverefi  a  bay  mare  once  by  that  method. 

Rus.  Advertise  her  !  What  !  describe  my 
daughter  and  expose  her  in  the  public  papers, 
with  a  reward  for  bringing  her  home,  like  horses 

stolen  or  strayed  ! recovered  a  bay  mare  ! — 

the  devil's  in  the  fellow  ! he  thinks  of  nothing 

but  racers,  and   bay  mares,  and  stallions. 

'Sdeath  I  wish  your 

Sir  Har.  I  wish  Harriot  was  fairly  pounded; 
it  would  save  us  both  a  deal  of  trouble. 

Rus.  Which  way  shall   I   turn   myself? 1 

am  half  distracted. if  I  go   to  that  young 

dog's  house,  he  has  certainly  conveyed  her  some- 
where out  of  my  reach if  she  does  not  send 

to  me  to  day,  I'll  give  her  up  for  ever per- 

ha[)s,  though,  she  may  have  met  with  some  ac- 
cident, and  has  nobody  to  assist  her. No,  she 

is  certainly  with  that  young  rascal. — I  wish  she 

was  dead,  and   I  was    dead I'll  blow  young 

Oakl/s  brains  out. 

5  G 
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Enter  Tom. 

Sir  Ha?:  Well,  Tom,  how  is  poor  Snip  ? 
Ta»i.  A  little  better,  sir,  after  his  warm  mash: 
but  Lady,   the  pointing  bitch  that  followed  you 
all  the  way,  is  deadly  foot-sore. 

Kits.  Damn  Snip  and  Lady  !  have  you  heard 
any  thing  of  Harriot  ? 

Turn.  Why  I  came  on  purpose  to  let  my  mas- 
ter and  your  honour  know,  that  .Tohn  Ostler  says 
as  how,  jusc  such  a  lady  as  I  told  him  madam 
Harriot  was,  came  here  in  a  four-wheel  chaise, 
and  was  fetched  away  soon  after  by  a  fine  lady 
in  a  chariot. 

Kus.  Did  she  come  alone  ? 
Toi».  Quite  alone,  only  a  servant-maid,  please 
your  honour. 

Riix.  And  what  part  of  the  town  did  they  go 
to? 

Tom.  John  Ostler  says  as  how,  they  bid  the 
coachman  drive  to  Grosvcnor-square. 

Sir  Har.  Soho  !  puss Yoics  ! 

Rus.    She    is   certainly  gone    to    that   young 

rogue he  has  got  his  aunt  to  fetch  her  from 

hence or  else  she  is  with  her  own  aunt,  lady 

Freelove they  both  live  in   that  part  of  the 

town.  I'll  go  to  his  house ;  and  in  the  mean 
while,  sir  Harry,  you  shall  step  to  lady  Free- 
love's.  We'll  find  "her,  I  warrant  you.  I'll  teach 
my  young  mistress  to  be  gadding.  She  shall 
marry  you  to-night.  Come  along,  sir  Harry, 
come  along;  we  won't  lose  a  minute.  Come 
along. 

Sir  Har.  Soho  !  hark  forward  !  wind  'em 
and  cross  'cm  !  hark  forward  !  Yoics  !  Yoics  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.— Changes  to  Oakly's. 
Enter  Mrs  Oakly. 
Mrs  Oak.  After  all,  that  letter  was  certainly 
intended  for  my  husband.  I  see  plain  enough 
they  are  all  in  a  plot  against  me.  IMy  husband 
intriguing,  the  major  working  him  up  to  affront 
ine,  Charles  owning  his  letters,    and   so  playing 

into  each  other's  hands. They  think  me  a 

fool,  I  find but   I'll   be   too  much  for  them 

vet. 1  have  desired  to  speak  with   I\ir  Oak- 

iy,  and  expect  him  here  immediately.  His 
temper  is  naturally  open;  and  if  he  thinks  my 
ansjer  abated,  and  my  suspicions  laid  asleep,  he 
will  certainly  belray  himself  by  his  behaviour. 
I'll  assume  an  air  of  good-humour,  pretend  to 
believe  the  fine  story  they  have  trumped  up, 
throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  so  draw  the  secret 
out  of  him.  Here  he  comes. — How  hard  it  is 
to  dissoluble  one's  anger!  O,  1  could  rate  him 
soundly  !  but  I'll  keep  down  my  indignation  at 
present,  though  it  chokes  me. 

Enter  Oaki.v. 
O  my  dear  !    I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.     Pray 


sit  down.  [They  .9(7.]  I  longed  to  see  you.  It 
seemed  an  age  till  I  had  an  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing over  the  silly  afl"air  that  happened  this  morn- 
ing. '  [Mildly. 

Oak.  Why,  really,  my  dear 

Mrs  Oak.  Nay,  don't  look  so  grave  now. 
Come — it's  all  over.  Charles  and  you  have' 
cleared  up  matters.     I  am  satisfied. 

Oak.  Indeed  !  I  rejoice  to  hear  it !  You  make 
me  happy  beyond  my  expectation.  This  dispo- 
.sition  will  insure  our  felicity.  Do  but  lay  aside 
your  cruel  unjust  suspicion,  ami  we  should  never 
have  the  least  difierence. 

Mrs  Oak.  Indeed,  I  begin  to  think  so.  I'll  en- 
deavour to  get  the  better  of  it.  And  really  some- 
times it  IS  very  ridiculous.  My  imeasiness  this 
morning,  for  instance  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  To  be  so 
much  alarmed  about  that  idle  letter,  which  turned 

out  quite  another  thing  at  last was  not  I  very 

angry  with  you.''  ha,  ha,  ha  !    [Affecting  a  laugh. 
Oak.  Don't  mention  it.    Let  us  both  forget  it. 
Your   present   cheerfulness   makes   amends  for 
every  thing. 

j\Irs  Oak.  I  am  apt  to  be  too  violent :  I  love 
you  too  well  to  be  quite  easy  about  you.  [Fondh/.^ 
Well — no  matter — what  is  become  of  Charles.'' 

Oak.  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  on  the  wing,  rambling 
all  over  the  town  in  pursuit  of  this  young  lady. 
J\l7's  Oak.   Where  is  he  gone,  pray  ! 
Oak.  First  of  all,  I  believe,  to  some  of  her  re- 
lations. 

Mrs  Oak.  Relations  !  Who  are  they .''  Where 
do  they  live  ? 

Oak.  There  is  an  aunt  of  her's  lives  just  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  lady  Freelove. 

il/r.5  Oak.  Lady  Freelove  f  Oho !  gone  to  la- 
dy Freclove's,  is  he  ? — and  do  you  think  he  will 
hear  any  thing  of  her  ? 

Oak.  I  don't  luiovt- ;  but  I  hope  so  vvith  all  my 
soul. 

Mrs  Oak.  Hope  !  with  all  your  soul  !  do  you 
hope  so  }  [Alarmed. 

Oak.  Hope  so  !  yc — yes — why,  don't  you  hope 
so  ?  [Surprised. 

Mrs  Oak.  Well — yes — [Recovering.] — O  ay, 
to  be  sure.  I  hope  it  of  all  things.  You  know, 
my  dear,  it  must  give  me  great  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  yourself,  to  see  Charles  well  settled. 

Oak.  I  should  think  so  ;  and  really  I  don't 
know  where  he  can  be  settled  so  well.  She  is  ii 
most  deserving  young  woman,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs  Oak.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  her, 
then  ? 

Oak.  To  be  sure,  my  dear  !  after  seeing  her  so 
often   last  sunnncr  at  the  major's  house  in  the 
country,  and  at  her  father's. 
Mrs  Oak.  So  often  ! 

i)ak.  O  ay,  verv  often — Charles  took  care  of 
that — almost  every  day. 

Mrs  Oak.  Indeed  !  But  pray — a — a — a — I 
say — a — a —  [Confused. 

Oak.  What  do  you  say  ?  my  dear  ! 
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Mrs  Oak.  I  say — a — a — [Stammering.]  Is  she 
handsome  ? 

Oak.  Prodigiously  handsome  indeed. 

Mrs  Oak.  Prodigiously  handsome  !  and  is  she 
reckoned  a  sensible  girl  ? 

Oak.  A  very  sensible,  modest,  agreeable  young 
lady,  as  ever  1  knew.  You  would  be  extremely 
fond  of  her,  I  am  sure.  You  c;ui't  imagine  how 
happy  I  was  in  her  company.  Poor  Charles  I  she 
soon  made  a  conquest  of  him ;  and  no  ivonder ; 
she  has  so  many  elegant  accomplishments  !  such 
an  infinite  fund  of  cheerfulness  and  good  hu- 
mour !  Why,  she's  the  darling  of  the  whole  coun- 

M7-S  Oak.  Lord  !  you  seem  quite  m  raptures 
about  her. 

Oak.  Raptures  !  not  at  all.  I  was  only  telling 
you  the  young  lady's  character.  I  tliought  you 
would  he  glad  to  find  that  Charles  had  made  so 
sensible  a  choice,  and  was  so  likely  to  l>e  happy. 

Mis  Oak.  O,  Charles  !  True,  as  you  say, 
Charles  will  be  mighty  happy. 

Oak.  Don't  you  think  so? 

Mrs  Oak.  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Poor  Charles! 
I  am  much  concernetl  tor  him.  He  nmst  be  very 
uneasy  about  her.  I  was  thinking  whether  we 
could  be  of  any  service  to  him  in  tliis  affair. 

Oak.  Was  you,  my  lo\  e .''  that  is  very  good  of 
you.  Let  me  see  ?  IIow  can  \vc  manage  it  I  Gad  ! 
I  have  hit  it.  The  luckiest  thougiit !  and  it  will 
be  of  great  service  to  Charles. 

Mrs  Oak.  Well,  what  is  it.''  [Kaf^erlj/.] — You 
know  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  Charles,  and 
oblige  you.  [MiUlh/. 

Oak.  That  is  so  kind  !  Lord,  my  dear,  if  you 
would  but  always  consider  things  in  this  proper 
light,  and  continue  this  amiable  temper,  we  should 
be  the  happiest  people 

Mrs  Oak.  I  believe  so :  but  what's  your  pro- 
posal } 

Oak.  I  am  sure  you'll  like  it.  Charles,  you 
know,  may  perhaps  be  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with 
this  lady — 

Mrs  Oak.  True. 

Oak.  Now,  I  was  thinking,  that  he  might,  with 
your  leave,  my  dear 

Mrs  Oak.  Well ! 

Oak.  Bring  her  home  here 

Mrs  Oak.  How ! 

Oak.  Yes,  bring  her  home  here,  my  dear  ! — it 
will  make  poor  Charles's  mind  quite  easy  :  and 
you  may  take  her  under  your  protection  till  her 
father  comes  to  town. 

Mrs  Oak.  Amazing !  this  is  even  beyond  my 
expectation. 

Oak.  Why! what! 

Mrs  Oak.  Was  there  ever  such  assurance  ! 
Take  her  under  my  protection  !  What !  would 
you  keep  her  under  my  nose .'' 

Oak.  Nay,  I  never  conceived — I  thought  you 
would  have  approved 

Mrs  Oak.  What  I   make  me  your  convenient 


woman  ! — No  place  but  my  own  Iwuse  to  serve 

your  purposes.'' 

Oak.  Lord,  this  is  the  strangest  misapprehen- 
sion !  I  am  quite  astonished. 

Airs  Oak.  Astonished  !  yes confused,  de- 
tected, betrayed  by  yijur  vain  confidence  of  im- 
posing on  me.  Why,  sure  you  imagine  me  an 
idiot,  a  driveller.  Charles,  indeed  !  yes,  Charles 
is  a  fine  excuse  for  you.  Tlie  letter  this  morn- 
ing, the  letter,  Mr  Oakly  ! 

Oak.  The  letter  !  why,  sure  that 

Mrs  Oak.  Is  sufficiently  explamed.  Yon  have 
made  it  very  clear  to  me.  Now  I  am  con\iiiced. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  your  perfidy.  But  I  thank 
you  for  some  hints  you  have  gi\en  me,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  shall  make  use  of  them  :  nor  will 
I  rest,  till  I  have  full  conviction,  and  overwhelm 
you  with  the  strongest  proof  of  your  baseness  to- 
wards me. 

Oak.  Nay,  but 

AL's  Oak.  Go,  go  !  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
falsehood;  away!  [£r<^  Mits  Oakly. 

Oak.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  like  this.''  Such 
unaccountable  behaviour !  angry  I  don't  know 
why !  jealous  of  I  know  not  what!  pretending  to  be 
satisfied  merely  to  draw  me  in,  and  then  creating 
imaginary  proofs  out  of  an  innocent  conversa- 
tion ! Hints  ! hints  1  have  given  her  ! 

What  can  she  mcani' 

Toilet  crossing  the  stage. 

Toilet !  where  are  you  going? 

Toilet.  To  order  the  porter  to  let  in  no  com- 
pany to  my  lady  to-da}'.  She  won't  see  a  single 
soul,  sir.  [Exit  Toilet. 

Oak.  W^hat  an  unhappy  woman  !  Now  will  she 
sit  all  day  feeding  on  her  suspicions,  till  she  has 
convinced  herself  of  the  truth  of  them. 

John  crossing  the  stage. 

Well,  sir,  what's  jour  business? 

John.  Going  to  order  the  chariot,  sir. — My  la- 
dy's going  out  immediately.  [E.rit  Johx. 

Oak.  Going  out !  what  is  all  this  ? — But  every 
way  she  makes  me  miserable.  Wild  and  ungo- 
vernable as  the  sea  or  the  wind  !  made  up  of 
storms  and  tempests  !  I  can't  bear  it :  and,  one 
way  or  other,  I  will  put  an  end  to  it.  [Erit. 

SCENE  in. — Ladv  Freelove's  house. 

Enter  Lady  Freelove  with  a  card — Servant 
follouing. 

Lach/  Free.  [Reading  as  she  enters.] — '  And 
'  will  take  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  iier  ladyship 
*  en  cavalier,  as  he  comes  from  the  mcncge.' — 
Does  any  body  wait  that  brouglit  this  card  ? 

Ser.  Lord  Trinket's  servant  is  in  the  hall,  ma- 
dam. 

Ladi/  Free.  My  compliuients  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  his  loi(l>hip. — \\'he!-o  is  Miss  Russet ." 

Scr.  In  her  own  chamber,  madam. 
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irt</j/  Free.  What  is  she  (loing  ? 

Str.  W'litiiip:,  1  behevc,  madam. 

Ladij  Free.  Oh  !  ridiculous! — scribbiiii<:  to  that 
Oakly,  I  suppose.  \^Ap(irl.'\ — Let  her  know  1 
sliould  be  ^lad  of  her  company  here. 

[JE,'.r/7  Si-RVANT. 

It  is  a  mi>:htv  troublesome  tiling  to  manaije  a 
simple  ^irl,  tliat  knows  nothint;  of  tiie  world. 
Harriot,  like  all  other  ^irls,  is  foolishly  fond  of 
tliis  young  fellow  of  her  own  chusiiig,  her  iirst 
K)vc,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  man  that  is  particu- 
larly civil,  and  the  Iirst  air  of  conse(iuenec  which 
a  yoiMig  lady  gives  herself.  Poor  silly  soul  ! — 
l>ut  Oakly  must  not  have  her  positively.  A  match 
•with  lord  Trinket  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
family.  I  must  bring  her  into  it.  I  will  throw 
}ier  into  his  way  as  often  as  possible,  and  leave 
him  to  make  his  party  good  as  fast  as  he  can. 
But  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Harriot. 
Well!    Harriot,  still  in  the  pouts?  nay,  prithee, 
my  dear  little  run-away  girl,  he  more  cheerful  ! 
your  everlasting  melancholy  puts  me  into  the  va- 
pours. 

Mar.  Dear  madam,  excuse  me.  How  can  I  be 
cheerful  in  my  present  situation }  I  know  my  fa- 
ther's teui))er  so  well,  that  I  am  sure  this  step  of 
mine  must  almost  distract  him.  I  sometimes  wish 
tliat  I  had  remained  in  the  country,  let  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence. 

Lady  Free.  Why,  it  is  a  nauglity  child,  that's 
certain  ;  but  it  need  not  be  so  uneasy  about  pa- 
pa, as  you  know  that  I  wrote  by  last  night's  post, 
to  acr|uaint  him,  that  his  little  lost  sheep  was 
safe,  and  that  you  are  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
mands in  every  particular,  except  marrvin;:  that 

oaf,  sir  Harry  Beagic. Lord!  Lord!    what  a 

ditFerence  there  is  between  a  country  and  town 
education!  Why,  a  London  lass  would  have 
jumped  out  of  a  window  into  a  gallant's  arms, 
and  without  thinking  of  her  fati  er,  unless  it  were 
to  have  drawn  a  few  bills  on  him,  been  an  hun- 
dred miles  off  in  nine  or  ten  hours,  or  perha]is 
out  of  the  kingdom  in  twenty-four. 

Har.  I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  ))rccii)i- 
tate.     I  tremble  for  the  c()nscf|uen(  is. 

Ijudy  Free.  1  swear,  child,  yon  are  a  rlownrli^lit 
prude.  \n\w  way  of  talking  gives  me  the  spleen; 
£0  full  of  atVection,  and  duty,  and  virtue,  'tis  just 
like  a  funeral  sermon.  And  yet,  pretty  soul  !  it 
can  love.  W  ell,  I  wonder  at  your  taste";  a  sneak- 
ing simple  gentleman  !  without  a  title  !  and  when, 
to  my  knowledge,  you  might  have  a  man  of  qua- 
lity to-morrow. 

//«?•.  Perhaps  so.  Your  ladyship  nmst  excuse 
jne,  but  many  a  man  of  quality  would  make  me 
miserable. 

Lddt)  Free.  Indeed,  n)y  dear,  these  anterlihi- 
vian  notions  \\  ill  never  do  now-a-davs;  and.  at 
the  same  time,  too,  those  little  wicked  eyes  of 
>ours  sj^cak  a  very  different  language.  Indeed  you 


have  line  eyes,  child  !  And  they  have  made  fine 
work  with  lord  Trinket. 

liar.  Lord  'I'rinket  I  [Contemptuonsh/. 

Lady  Free.  Yes,  lord  Trinket :  you  know  it 
as  «ell  as  I  do;  and  yet,  you  ill-natured  thing, 
you  will  not  vouchsafe  him  a  single  smile.  But 
you  must  give  the  poor  soul  a  little  encourage- 
ment, prithee  do. 

Har.  Indeed,  I  camiot,  madam,  for  of  all 
mankind  Lord  Trinket  is  my  aversion. 

Ludi/ Free.  Why  so,  clnld.?  lie  is  counted  a 
well-bred,  sensible  young  fellow,  and  the  women 
all  think  luni  handsome. 

llai:  Yes,  he  is  just  polite  enough  to  be  able 
to  be  very  unmannerly  with  a  great  deal  of  good 
breeding;  is  pist  handsome  en:)Ugh  to  make  him 
most  excessively  vain  of  his  person  ;  and  hasjust 
reflection  enough  to  finish  him  for  a  coxcomb ; 
qualifications,  which  are  all  very  common  a- 
nioMg  those  whom  your  ladyship  calls  men  of 
quality. 

Lady  Free.  A  satirist,  too  !  Indeed,  my  dear, 
this  aflectation  sits  very  awkwardly  upon  you. — 
There  will  be  a  superiority  m  the  behaviour  of 
persons  of  fashion. 

Har.  A  superi'jrity,  indeed  !  For  his  lordship 
alway  behaves  with  so  much  insolent  familiarity, 
that  I  should  almost  imagine  he  was  soliciting 
me  for  other  favours,  rather  than  to  pass  mv 
whole  life  with  him. 

Ltidi/  Free.  Innocent  freedoms,  child,  which 
every  hue  woman  expects  to  be  taken  with  her, 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  her  beauty. 

Har.  They  are  freedoms,  which,  I  think,  no 
innocent  woman  can  allow. 

Lady  Free.  Romantic  to  the  last  degree  ! ■ 

Why,  you  are  in  the  country  still,  Harriot  1 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  My  lord  Trinket,  madam. 

[Evit  Servant. 
Lady  Free.    I  swear  now  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  tell  hiiii  all  you  hax  e  said. 

£«/c/- Lord  Trinket /«  boots,  ^-e.  as  from  the 

Kiding-ftouse. 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Ij>rd  Tiiiik.  Your  ladyship  does  me  too  much 
honour.  Here  I  am  en  bottine  as  ycju  see — ^^just 
come  from  the  menegc.  Miss  Russet,  I  am  your 
slave.  I  declare  it  makes  me  quite  hajipv  to  find 
you  together.  'Poii  honr)ur,  madam,  [jCoIIai!- 
luoT.]  I  begin  to  conceixe  great  hopes  of  vnu  : 
and,  as  for  you,  Lady  Freelove,  I  cannot  suHi- 
eiently  commend  your  assiduity  with  your  fair 
pupil.  She  was  before  posses.sed  of  every  grace 
that  nature  could  bestow  on  her,  and  nobody  is 
so  well  qualified  as  your  ladyship  to  give  her  the 
Bon  Ton. 

Har.  Compliment  and  contempt  all  in  a 
breath  !  ^ly  lord,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But  wa- 
ving my  acknowledgements,  give  me  leave  to  ask 
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your  lordship,  whether  nature  and  the  Bon  Ton 
(as  you  I  all  itj  are  so  diilerent,  that  we  must  give 
up  one,  in  order  to  obtain  the  other? 

Loid  Trink.  Fotallv  opposite,  inadain.  The 
chief  aun  ot  the  Bon  Ton  is  to  render  persons  ot' 
family  ditl'erent  troiii  the  vulgar,  tor  whom,  in- 
deed, nature  ser\  es  very  well.  For  this  reason, 
it  has,  at  various  times,  been  ungenteel  to  see,  to 
hear,  to  walk,  to  be  in  good  heaitii,  and  to  have 
twenty  otiier  liorrible  perfections  ot  nature.  >Ja- 
ture,  indeed,  may  do  very  well  sometimes.  It  made 
you,  tor  instance,  and  it  then  made  something 
very  lovely;  and  if  you  would  sutVer  us  of  quali- 
ty to  give  you  the  Ton,  you  would  be  absolutely 

divine  :  but  now me madam me 

nature  never  made  such  a  thing  as  me. 

Har.  Why,  indeed,  I  think  your  lordship  has 
very  tew  obligations  to  her 

Lord  Trink.  1  hen,  you  really  think  it's  all  my 
own .'  1  declare  now  that  is  a  mighty  genteel 
compliment.  IS  ay,  if  you  begin  to  flatter  already, 
you  improve  apace.  'Pon  honour,  lady  Free- 
love,  I  believe  we  shall  make  something  of  her  at 
last. 

Lady  Free.  No  doubt  on't.  It  is  in  your 
lordship's  power  to  make  her  a  complete  woman 
of  tashion  at  once. 

Lord  Trink.  Hum  !   Why,  ay 

Hiir.  Your  lordship  must  excuse  me.  I  am  of 
a  very  tasteless  disposition.  I  siiall  never  bear 
to  be  carried  out  of  nature. 

Ladi/  Free.  You  are  out  of  nature,  now,  Har- 
riot !  1  am  sure  no  woman  but  yourself  ever  ob- 
jected to  being  carried  among  persons  of  quality. 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  lord  ?  here  has  she 
been  a  whole  week  in  town,  and  would  never 
suffer  me  to  introduce  her  to  a  rout,  an  assem- 
bly, a  concert,  or  even  to  court,  or  to  the  opera ; 
nay,  «ould  hardly  so  much  as  mix  with  a  living 
soul  that  has  visited  me. 

Lord  Trink.  No  «onder,  madam,  you  do  not 
adopt  the  manners  of  persons  of  fasiiion,  when 
you  will  not  even  honour  them  with  your  compa- 
ny. Were  you  to  make  one  in  our  little  cote- 
ries, we  should  soon  make  you  sick  of  the  boors 
and  bumpkins  of  tlie  horrid  country.  Uy  the 
bye,  I  met  a  monster  at  the  riding-house  this 
morning,  who  gave  me  .some  intelligence,  that 
will  surprize  you,  concerning  your  family  .'' 

Har.  \\  hat  intelligence .'' 

Ladi/  Free.  Who  was  this  monster,  as  your 
lordship  calls  him  ?  A  curiosity,  I  dare  say. 

Lord  Trink.  This  monster,  madam,  was  for- 
merly my  head  groom,  and  had  the  care  of  all 
my  running-horses;  but, growing  most  abonnnably 
surly  and  extravagant,  as  you  know  all  tiiese  fel- 
lows do,  I  turned  him  off;  and,  ever  since,  mv 
brother.  Slouch  Friiiket,  has  had  the  care  of  my 
stud,  rides  all  my  principal  matches  himself — 
and 

Har.  Dear  my  lord,  don't  talk  of  your  groom, 


and  your  brother,  but  tell  me  the  news.  Do  you 
know  any  thing  of  my  father  ? 

Lord  Trink.  Your  taiher,  madam,  is  now  in 
town.  This  feilovv,  you  must  know,  is  now  groom 
to  sir  Harry  Beagle,  your  sweet  rural  swain,  and 
informed  me,  that  his  muster  and  your  father 
were  running  all  over  the  town  in  quest  of  you  ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  orders  to  enquire  after 
you ;  for  winch  reason,  I  suppose,  he  came  to 
the  riding-house  stables  to  look  after  it,  thinking 
it,  to  be  sure,  a  very  likely  place  to  meet  you. — 
Your  father,  perhaps,  is  gone  to  seek  you  at  the 
Tower,  or  Westminster-Abbey,  which  is  all  the 
idea  he  has  of  London ;  and  your  faithful  lover 
is  probably  cheapening  a  hunter,  and  drinking 
strong  beer  at  the  Horse  and  Jockey  in  Smith- 
held. 

Ladi/  Free.  The  whole  set  admirably  disposed 
of: 

Har.  Did  not  your  lordship  inform  him  where 
1  was } 

Lord  Trink.  Not  I,  'pon  honour,  madam : — 
that  I  left  to  their  own  ingenuity  to  discover. 

Ludi/  Free.  And,  pray,  my  lord,  where,  in  this 
town,  have  this  polite  company  bestowed  them- 
selves } 

Lord  Trink.  They  lodge,  madam,  of  all  pla- 
ces in  the  world,  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn,  in 
liolborn. 

Lady  Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  Bull  and  Gate  ! 
Incomparable!  What,  have  they  brought  any 
hay  or  cattle  to  town  } 

Lord  Trink.  Very  well,  lady  Freelove  !  very 
well,  indeed  !  Tiiere  they  are,  like  so  many  gra- 
ziers ;  and  there,  it  seems,  they  have  learned  that 
this  lady  is  certainly  in  London. 

Har.  Do,  dear  madam,  send  a  card  directlv 
to  m_>  father,  informing  him  where  I  am,  and 
that  your  ladyship  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
here.  For  my  part,  I  dare  not  venture  intp  his 
presence  till  you  have,  in  some  measure,  pacified 
him ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  desire  him  not  to 
bring  that  wretched  fellow  along  with  him. 

Lord  Trink.  Wretciied  fellow  !  Olio  !  Cou- 
rage, Milor  Trinket  !  [Aside. 

Lady  Free.  I'll  send  immediately.  Who's  there? 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  [Apart  to  Lady  Freelove.]  Sir  Harry 
Beagle  is  below,  madam. 

Lady  Free.  [Apart  to  Servant^  I  am  not  at 
home.     Have  they  let  him  in  } 

Ser.  Y'cs,  madam. 

Lady  Free.  How  abominably  unlucky  this  is! 
Well,  then,  shew  him  into  my  dressing-room.  I 
will  coine  to  hiin  there.  [E.rit  SeiiHint. 

Lord  Trink.  Lady  Freelove  !  No  engagement, 
1  hope.     We  won't  part  with  you,  'pon  'lonour. 

L^ady  Free.  The  worst  engagement  in  tiie 
world.  \  pair  of  musty  old  prudes  I  Lady  For- 
mal and  JNliss  Prate. 
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LiH-d  Trink.  O  the  beldams !  As  nauseous  as 
ipecacuanhti,  'pon  lioiiour. 

Ladi/  Free.  Lud  !  lud  !  what  shall  I  do  with 
theui  ?  Why  do  these  foolish  women  come  trou- 
biino;  uie  now?  I  must  wait  on  tiicui  in  the  drcs- 
sinji-room,  and  you  must  excuse  the  card,  II;iiii- 
ot,  till  they  ai-e  t;oue.  I'll  dispatch  them  as  sot»n 
as  1  can;  but  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  s;et  rid 
of  them,  for  they  are  Ix^th  everlastinu  gossips; 
ihoujih  the  words  come  fr(;m  hor  ladyship  one  by 
one,  like  drops  from  a  still,  while  the  oilier  tire- 
^olne  woman  overwhelms  us  with  a  Hood  of  im- 
pertinence. Harriot,  yoy'll  entertain  his  lord- 
ship till  I  return.  \^E.iil. 

Lord  Trink.  Gone !  'Efjad,  my  affairs  here 
begin  to  grow  very  critical — the  father  in  town  ! 
lover  in  town  !  Surrounded  by  enemies  !  Wluit 
shall  I  do? — [To  Harriot.] — I  have  nothing  fit 
for  it  but  a  coup  de  main.  'Pon  honour,  [  am 
not  sorry  for  the  coming  in  of  these  old  tabbies, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  her  ladyship  for  leaving 
us  such  an  agreeable  tete-a-tete. 

Har.  Your  lordship  will  lind  me  extremely 
bad  company. 

Lord  Trink.  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  !  we'll 
entertiiin  ourselves  one  way  or  other,  I'll  war- 
rant you.  'Egad,  I  think  it  a  mighty  good  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  better  acquaintance  with 
you. 

Har.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Lord  Trink.  No?  Why,  then,  I'll  speak  plain- 
er.— [Pausing,  and  looking  her  full  in  t/iej'aee.] 
You  are  an  amazing  fine  creature,  'pon  honour. 

Har.  If  this  be  your  lordship's  polite  conver- 
sation, I  shall  leave  you  to  amuse  yourself  in  so- 
liloquy. [Going. 

Lord  Trink.  No,  no,  no,  madam ;  that  must 
not  be. — [Slopping  her.] — This  place,  my  pas- 
sion, the  opportunity,  all  conspire 

Har.  How,  sir  !  You  don't  intend  to  do  me 
any  violence .' 

Lord  Trink.  'Pon  honour,  madam,  it  will  be 
doing  great  violence  to  jmyself,  if  I  do  not.  You 
must  excuse  me. 

[Stnigglin<r  iiitk  her. 

Har.  Help!  Help!  Murder!  Help! 

Lord  Trink.  Your  yelping  will  signify  nothing; 
nobody  will  come.  [Struggling. 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake  !  Sir  !   My  lord  ! 

[iVo/.sf  nithin. 

I^ord  Trink.  Pox  ou't  I  what  noise  ?  Then  I 
must  be  quick.  [Still  struggling. 

Har.  Help  !  Murder  !  Help  !  Help  ! 

Enter  Chaui.ks  hastily. 

Cha.  What  do  1  hear?  My  Harriot's  voice  cal- 
ling for  help?  Ha  ! — [Seeing  them.] — Is  it  possi- 
ble? Turn,  ruffian  !  I'll  fnid  you  emiiloyment. 

[  Draining. 

Lord   Trink.    You   arc   a   most    impertinent 


scoundrel,  and  I'll  whip  you  through  tlie  lungs, 
'pon  lionour. 

[Thei/  fig/if,  Harriot  runs  out,  screaming 
help,  4f. 

Enter  Lady  Frtelove,  Sir  Harry  Bhagle, 
and  Servants. 

iMdy  Free.  How's  this  ?  Swords  drawn  in  my 
house  !— Part  them— [Thei^  are  parted.]— 'I' his,  is 
the  most  im[judent  tlung  ! 

Lord  Trink.  Well,  rascal,  I  shall  find  a  time; 
I  know  you,  sir  ! 

(7/rt.  The  sooner  the  better ;  I  know  your 
lordship,  too. 

Sir  Har.  I'faith,  madam, — [To  I.ady  Free.] 
we  had  like  to  have  been  in  at  the  death. 

Ladj/  Free.  ^Vhat  is  all  this?  Pray,  sir,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  your  coming  hither  to  raise  this 
disturbance?  Do  you  take  my  house  for  a  bro- 
thel? [To  Cha. 

Cha.  Not  I,  indeed,  madam  !  but  I  believe  his 
lordship  does. 

Tj)rd  Trink.  Impudent  scoundrel ! 

Ladi/  Free.  Your  conversation,  sir,  is  as  inso- 
lent as  your  behaviour.  Who  are  you?  What 
brought  you  here  ? 

Cha.  1  am  one,  madam,  always  ready  to  draw 
my  sword  in  defence  of  innocence  in  distress,  and 
more  especially  in  the  cause  of  that  lady  I  deli- 
vered from  his  lordship's  fury ;  in  search  of  whom 
I  troubled  your  ladyship's  house. 

Lad//  Free.  Her  lover,  I  suppose,  or  what  ? 

Cha.  At  your  ladyship's  service  ;  though  not 
quite  so  violent  in  my  passion  as  his  lordship 
there. 

Lord  Trink.  Impertinent  rascal ! 

Lady  Free.  You  shall  be  made  to  repent  of 
this  insolence. 

Lord  Trink.  Your  ladyship  may  leave  that  to 
me. 

Cha.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Har.  But  pray,  what  is  become  of  the  lady 
all  this  while?  Why,  lady  Frcelove,  you  told  me 
she  was  not  here,  and,  i'faith,  I  was  just  drawing 
oil"  another  way,  if  I  had  not  heard  tlic  view-hal- 
loo. 

Ladi/  Free.  You  shall  see  her  immediately, 
sir  !  \V  ho's  there  ? 


Enter  a  Servaiit. 

Where  is  Miss  Russet  ? 

Ser-.  Gone  out,  madam. 

J^di/  Free.  (>one  out  !  Where? 

Ser.  I  don't  know,  madam  :  but  she  ran  down 
the  back  stairs  crying  for  help,  crossed  the  ser- 
vants' hall  in  tears,  and  took  a  chair  at  the  door. 

iMdi/  Free.  Blockheads  !  to  let  her  go  out  in 
a  chair  alone  !  Go,  and  inquire  after  her  imme- 
diately. [Edit  Ser. 

Sir  Har,  Gone!    What  a  pox,  had  I. just  run 
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her  down,  and  is  the  little  puss  stole  away  at 
last? 

Ladif  Free.  Sir,  if  you  will  walk  in — [To  Sir 
Har.] — with  his  lordship  and  nie,  perhaps  you 
may  hear  some  tidings  of  her ;  though  it  is  most 
probable  she  may  be  gone  to  her  father.  I  don't 
know  any  otber  friend  she  has  in  town. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  she  is  gone.  She  is 
safer  any  where  than  in  this  house. 

Ladii  Free.  Mighty  well,  sir  !  My  lord  !  Sir 
Harry  !  I  attend  you. 

Lord  Trink.  You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir ! 

[To  Cha. 

Cha.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Sir  Har.  Stole  away  !  Pox  on't — stole  away. 
[Exeunt  Sir  Har.  and  Lord  Trink. 

Lady  Free.  Before  I  follow  the  company,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  behaviour  here 
has  been  so  extraordinary 

C/ia.  My  treatment  here,  madam,  has  indeed 
been  very  extraordinary. 


Ladi^  Free.  Indeed  !  Well — no  matter — per- 
mit me  to  acquaint  you,  sir,  that  there  lies  your 
way  out,  and  that  the  greatest  favour  you  can  do 
me,  is  to  leave  the  house  iinmediatelv. 

Cha.  That  your  ladyship  may  depend  on. — 
Since  you  have  put  Miss  Russet  to  flight,  yoa 
may  be  sure  of  not  being  troubled  with  my  com- 
pany. I'll  after  her  immediately — I  cannot  rest 
till  I  know  what  is  become  of  her. 

Ladj/  Free.  If  she  has  any  regard  for  her  repu- 
tation, she'll  never  put  herself  into  such  hands  as 
yours. 

C/ia.  O,  madam,  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  h^ 
regard  for  that,  by  her  leaving  your  ladyship. 

Ladj/  Free.  Leave  my  house  ! 

C/ia.  Directly.  A  charming  house  !  And  a 
charming  lady  of  the  house,  too  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ladj/  Free.  Vulgar  fellow  ! 

Cha.  Fine  lady ! 

[Exeunt  severaUi/, 


ACT    IIL 


SCENE  I. — Lady  Freelove's  house. 

Enter  Lady  Freelove  and  Lord  Trinket. 

lord  Trink.  Doucement,  doucement,  my 
dear  lady  Freelove  !  Excuse  me  !  I  meant  no 
harm,  'pon  honour. 

Ladi/  Free.  Indeed,  indeed,  my  lord  Trinket, 
this  is  absolutely  intolerable.  VV'hat,  to  offer 
rudeness  to  a  young  lady  in  my  house  !  What 
\vill  the  world  say  of  it } 

Lord  Trink.  Just  what  the  world  pleases.  It 
does  not  signify  a  doit  what  they  say.  However, 
I  ask  pardon ;  but,  'egad,  I  thought  it  was  the 
best  way. 

Ladi/  Free.  For  shame,  for  shame,  my  lord  ! 
I  am  quite  hurt  at  your  want  of  discretion. — 
Leave  the  whole  conduct  of  this  affair  to  me,  or 
I'll  have  done  with  it  at  once.  How  strangely 
you  have  acted  !  There,  I  went  out  of  the  way  on 
purpose  to  serve  you,  by  keeping  off  that  looby 
sir  Harry  Beagle,  and  preventing  him  or  her  fa- 
ther from  seeing  the  girl,  till  we  had  some  chance 
of  managing  her  ourselves.  And  then  you  chose 
to  make  a  disturbance,  and  spoiled  all. 

Lo7-d  Trink.  Devil  take  sir  Harry  and  t'other 
scoundrel,  too  !  That  they  should  come  driving 
liither  just  at  so  critical  an  instant !  And  that  the 
wild  little  thing  shoidd  take  wing,  and  fly  away 
the  lord  knows  whither  ! 

Ludti  Free.  Ay- -And  there  again  you  was 

indiscreet  past  redemption.  To  let  her  know, 
that  her  father  was  in  town,  and  where  he  was 
to  be  found,  too  !  l"or  there  I  am  conlident  she 
must  be  gone,  as  she  is  not  acquainted  with  one 
creature  in  London. 

jMrd  Trink.  Why  a  father  is,  in  these  cases, 
the  pisal/er  I  must  confess.     Ton  honour,  lady 


Freelove,  I  can  scarce  believe  this  obstinate  girf 
a  relation  of  yours.  Such  narrow  notions  !  I'll 
swear,  there  is  less  trouble  in  getting  ten  women 
of  the  premiere  voice,  than  in  conquering  the 
scruples  of  a  silly  girl  in  that  style  of  life. 

Ladi/  Free.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  a  truce 
with  your  reflections  on  my  niece  !  Let  us  con- 
sider what  is  best  to  be  done. 

Lord  Trink.    E'en  just  what   your    ladyship 

thinks  proper For  my  part,   I  am   entirely 

derangee. 

Lady  Free.  Will  you  submit  to  be  governed 
by  me,  then  ? 

Lord  Trink.    I'll    be   all    oliedience your 

ladyship's  slave,  'pon  honour. 

Lad)/  Free.  Why,  tiicn,  as  this  is  rather  an 
ugly  atfair  ni  regard  to  me,  as  well  as  vour  lord- 
siiip,  and  may  make  some  noise,  I  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary,  merely  to  save  appearances, 
that  you  should  wait  on  her  father,  palliate  mat- 
ters as  well  as  you  can,  and  make  a  formal  repe- 
tition of  your  proposal  ot"  marriage. 

Lord  Trink.  Your  ladyship  is  perfectly  in  the 

right You  are  quite  aiijait  of  the  affair.     It 

shall  be  done  immediately,  and  then  your  repu- 
tation will  be  safe,  and  my  conduct  justitied  to 
all  the  world But,  should  the  old  rustic  con- 
tinue as  stubborn  as  his  daughter,  your  ladyship, 
I  hope,  has  no  objections  to  my  being  a  little 
rus'ee,  for  I  nmst  have  her,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  Free.  Not  in  the  least. 

Lord  Trink.  Or,  if  a  good  opportunity  should 
offer,  and  the  girl  should  be  still  unti-actable 

Lady  Free.  Do  what  you  will,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it.     She's  out  of  my  care   now,   you 

know^ But  you  must  beware  your  rivals.  One, 

you  know,  is  in  tbe  house  w  ith  her,  and  the  other 
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will   losp  IK)  oppdrtunity  of  irettinij;   to  lior. 

Lord  Trink.  As  to  tliu  (liiluiiii;  ^c'iUl(Muaii,  I 
shall  out  out  work  tor  liiui  iii  liis  own  way.  I'll 
sfud  him  n  petit  billet  t(»-nii)iTow  nioniiiiL',  and 
then  there  can  be  no  great  diliiculty  in  outwit- 
ting her  bumpkin  father,  and  the  baronet. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Captain  O'Cutter  to  wait  on  your  lad\- 
ship. 

Ladi/  Free.  O  the.  hideous  fellow  !  The  Irish 
sailor-n»an,  for  whom  I  prevailed  on  your  lord- 
bhip  to  get  tlie  post  of  rcs:ulatin<:  captain.  1 
suppose  he  is  come  ro  load  nie  w  itii  his  odious 
thanks.    I  won't  be  troubled  witli  him  now. 

Lord  Trink.  Let  him  in,  by  all  means.  He 
is  tlie  best  creature  to  lau2;h  at  in  nature.  He  is 
a  perfect  sea-monster,  and  always  looks  and  talks 
as  if  he  was  upon  deck,  besides,  a  thouji'it 
strikes  me He  may  be  of  use. 

Lady  Free,  \\e\i — .send  the  creature  up  then. 
\^E.vit  Scrvuiil. 
But  what  fme  thoui^ht  is  this  ! 

Lord  Trink.  A  coup  de  nuiitre,  'pon  honour  ! 
I  intend but  hush  !  Here  the  porpus  comes. 

Enter  Captain  O'Cuttek. 

Ladi)  Free.  Captain,  your  luunble  servant  ! 
I  am  very  ijlad  to  see  you. 

O'Cut.  I  am  much  oblaf^ed  to  you,  my  lady  ! 
Upon  mv  conscience,  the  wind  favours  me  at 
all  points.  I  had  no  sooner  got  under  way  to 
tank  your  ladyship,  but  I  have  borne  down  upon 
my  noble  friend  his  lordsiiip,  too.  I  hope  your 
lordsliip's  well } 

I^ord  Trink.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  captain  ! 
— But  you  seem  to  be  hurt  in  the  service;  what 
is  the  meanin>i;  of  that  patch  over  your  ris^ht  eve  ? 

O'Cut.  Some  advanced  wajies  from  mv  new 
post,  my  lord  !  This  pressiu;;;  is  hot  work,  thDUi:h 
it  entitles  us  to  smart-money. 

Ludi/  Free.  Anrl  pray,  in  what  perilous  adven- 
ture did  you  <ret  that  scar,  captain  ? 

O'Cut.  (^uite  out  of  my  elemt  nt,  indeed,  mv 
lady  !  I  got  it  in  an  enp;a<;emeiit  by  land.  A  dav 
or  two  I  s])ied  three  stout  fellows,  belons^iuir  to 
a  n)erchantman.  They  made  down  Wappinii. 
I  iunnediately  sjave  my  lads  tiie  si'jnal  to  chase, 
and  we  bore  down  riijht  upon  them.  The\ 
tacked,  and  lay  to.  We  s;ave  them  a  thuuderinf' 
broadside,  which  they  resaved  like  men  ;  and  one 
of  them  made  use  of  small  arms,  which  carritnl 
off  trie  weatherniost  corner  of  Ned  ( Ja'^e's  hat ; 
so,  I  immediately  stond  in  with  him,  and  raked 
him,  but  resaved  a  wound  on  my  starboard  eye, 
from  the  stock  of  the  pistol.  Howewr,  we  took 
them  all,  and  they  now  lie  under  the  hatches, 
v.ith  fifty  more,  a-board  a  tender  olf  the 'lower. 

Lord  Trink.  Well  done,  n«ble  captain  ! 

But,  however,  you  will  soon  lia\c  better  employ- 


ment, for  1  think  the  next  step  to  vour  present 
po--t,  is  commoulv  a  ship. 

O'Cut.  Tlie  sooner  the  better,  mv  lord  !  Ho- 
nest Terence  O'Cutter  shall  never  thncli,  I  war- 
rant you;  and  has  had  as  much  sea-sarvice  as 
any  man  in  the  navy. 

/.()/•(/  Trink.  Yon  mav  depend  on  mv  iiood 
othces,  captain! — But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  in 
your  power  to  do  me  a  favour. 

O'Cut.  A  favour !  my  lord !  your  lordship 
iloes  me  honour.  I  would  sro  round  the  world, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  dav  or  by  night, 
to  sarve  your  lord>hip,  or  my  eood  lady  here. 

Lord  Trink.  Dear  madam,  the  luckiest  tliought 
in  nature!  [Ap^-irt  to  Lady  Fuke.J — 'J"he  favour 
I  have  to  ask  of  you,  captain,  need  not  carry 
you  so  far  out  of  vour  wav.  The  whole  affair 
is,  that  there  are  a  couple  of  impudent  fellows 
at  an  inn  in  Holhoru,  who  have  affronted  me, 
and  you  would  oblige  me  inlinitely,  by  pressing 
tliem  into  his  JMajcsty's  service. 

]jfidi/  Free.  Now,  I  understand  you Ad- 
mirable ! 

[Apart  to  L.  Trink. 

(YCuf.  ^Vith  all  my  heart,  my  lord,  and  tank 
you  too,  fait.  But,  by  the  by,  I  hope  they  are 
not  housekeepers,  or  freemen  of  the  city.  1  here's 
the  devii  ay  in   meddling  with   them,      (hey 

boder  one  about  liberty  and  property,  and 
stuff.  It  Ava5>  but  t'other  dav  that  Jack  IVowser 
was  carried  before  my  lord  Mavor,  and  lost 
above  a  twelvemonth's  pay,  for  n(!thing  at  all, 
at  all. 

]A>rd  Trink.  I'll  take  care  you  shall  be  brought 
into  no  trouble.  'Ihese  feiiows  were  formerly 
my  grooms.  If  vou'U  call  on  me  in  the  morning, 
I'll  L'o  with  you  to  the  place. 

(yCuf.  I'll  be  with  your  lordship,  and  bring 
with  me  four  or  five  as  pretty  boys  as  you'll 
wish  to  clap  your  two  lucking  eyes  upon  of  a 
summer's  flav. 

/,();■(/  Tnnk.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  But, 
captain,  I  have  anotiier  little  favour  to  beg  of 
vou. 

O'Cut.  Upon  mv  shoul,  and  I'll  do  it ! 

Lord  Trink.  What,  before  yon  know  it? 

O'Cul.   'ore  and  att,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Trink.  A  gentleman  has  offended  me  in  a 
point  of  honour 

O'Cul.  Cut  histroat. 

Lord  Trink.  Will  yon  carry  him  a  letter  from 
nif^ .'' 

O'Cut.  Indeed,  and  I  will  :  and  I'll  take  you 
ia  tow,  too,  and  vou  shall  engage  him  yard-arm 
and  vard-arin. 

Lord  'Trink.  Why,  then,  captain,  you'll  come 
a  little  earlier  to-mr)rrow  morning  than  you  pro- 
posed, that  vou  mav  att»  nd  him  with  my  billet, 
bef((rc  son  \  rc^ceed  ou  the  other  affair. 

O'Cut.  "Suvcy  fear  it,  mv  lord! — Vour  sar- 
vant  ! — i\Iv  hidvsbif),  vour  humble  sarvant ! 

Lad  If  Free.    Captain,   yours!    Tray  giie   mjr 
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service  to  my  frleiid  Mrs  O'Cutter.     How  does 
she  do  ? 

O'Cut.  I  tank    your  ladysliip's  axing Tlie 

dear  creature  is  purely  tight  and  well. 

Lord  Trink.  How  many  children  liave  you, 
captain  ? 

O'Cut.  Four,  and  please  your  lordship,  and 
another  upon  the  stocks. 

Lord  Trink.  When  it  is  launched,  I  hope  to 
be  at  the  christening.  I'll  stand  godiiither,  cap- 
tain ! 

O'Cut.  Your  lordship's  very  good. 

Lord  Trink.  Weil,  you'll  come  to-morrow. 

O'Cut.  O,  I'll  n:it  Vail,  my  lord  !  Little  Ter- 
ence O'Cutter  never  fails,  fait,  when  a  troat  is 
to  be  cut.  [Exit. 

Ludji  Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  But  sure  you  don't 
intend  tu  ship  oif  both  her  father  and  her  coun- 
try lover  for  the  Indies  ? 

Lord  Trink.  O  no  !  Only  let  them  contem- 
plate the  inside  of  a  ship  for  a  day  or  two. 

Ladij  Free.  Well,  but  after  all,    my  lord,  tlii 
is  a  very  bold  undertaking.     I  don't  think  you'll 
be  able  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Lord  Trink.  Nothing  so  easy,   'pnn    honour. 

To  press  a  gentleman a  man  of  qualitv 

one  of  us would  not  he  so  easy,  I  t;rant  vou. 

But  these  fellows,  vou  know,  have  not  half  so 
decent  an  appearance  as  one  of  my  footmen  ; 
and,  from  their  bcliaviour,  conversation,  and 
dress,  it  is  very  possible  to  mistake  them  for 
grooms  and  ostlers. 

Ladij  Free.  There  n)ay  be  something  in  that 
indeed.  But  what  use  do  you  propose  to  make 
of  tills  stratagem .'' 

Lord  Trink.  Every  use  in  nature.  This  arti- 
fice must  at  least  take  them  out  of  the  way  for 
some  time ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  measures 
may  be  concerted  to  carry  off  the  girl. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mrs  Oakly.   madam,  is   at  the   door,  in 

her  chariot,  and  desires  to  have  the   honour  of 

speaking  to  vour  ladyship,  on  particular  business. 

Lo?d  Tiink.  Mrs  Oakly  !  what  can  that  jeal- 

ous-pated  woman  want  with  you  ^ 

I^adif  Free.  No  matter   what. 1   hate  licr 

mortally. — Let  her  in.  \^Exit  Servant. 

Lord  Trink.  What  wind  blows  her  hither  ? 
Ltuh/  Free.  A  wind  that  must  blow  us  some 
good. 

Lord  Trink.    How  ? 1    was   amazed  you 

chose  to  see  her. 

Ludj/  Free.  How  can  you  be  so  slow  of  ap- 
prehension } She  comes,  vou  mav  be  sure,  on 

some  occasion  relating  to  this  girl :  in  order  to 
assist  young  Oakly,  perhaps  to  sooth  me,  and 
gain  intelligence,  and  so  forward  the  match  :  but 
I'll  forbid  the  banns,  I  warrant  vou. What- 
ever she  wants,   I'll  draw   some  sweet  mischief 

out  of  it. ^But  away!    away! 1  think    I 

liear  her — slip  down  the  back  stairs or,  stay. 

Vol.  IE. 


now  I  think  oii't,  go  out  this  way — meet  her — 
and  be  sure  to  make  her  a  very  respectful  bow,  as 
you  go  out. 

Lord  Trink.  Hush  !  here  she  is. 

Enter  Mrs  Oaki.v.  [Lord  Trinket  Lows, 
and  e.r/<.] 

Mrs  Oak.  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  y(jur  lady- 
ship this  trouble. 

Ladj/  Free.  I  am  always  glad  of  the  honour 
of  seeing  Mrs  Oakly. 

Mrs  Oak.  There  is  a  letter,  madam,  just  come 
from  the  country,  which  has  occasioned  some 
alarm  in  our  family.  It  comes  from  Mr  Rus- 
set  

Ladi/  Free.  Mr  Russet ! 

AL's  Oak.  Yes,  from  Mr  Russet,  madam;  and 
is  chiefly  concerning  his  daughter.  As  she  has 
the  honour  of  being  related  to  your  ladyship,  I 
to.jk  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  you. 

irtt/j/  Free.  She  is  indeed,  as  you  say,  madam, 
a  relation  of  mine  ;  but,  after  what  has  happen- 
ed, I  scarce  know  how  to  acknowledge  her. 

Airs  Oak.  Has  she  been  so  much  to  blame, 
then  r 

Ladj/  Free.  So  much,  madam.? Only  judge 

for  yourself. Though  she  had  been  so  indis- 
creet, not  to  say  indecent  in  her  conduct,  as  to 
elope  from  her  father,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have 
liushed   up  that  matter,  for  the  honour  of  our 

family. But  she  has  run  away  from  me  too, 

madam  ! — went  olf  in  the  most  abrupt  manner, 
not  an  hour  aijo. 

Mrs  Oak.  You  surprise  me.  Indeed  her  fa- 
ther, by  his  letter,  seems  apprehensive  of  the 
worst  conscc|uences.  But  does  your  ladyship  im- 
agine any  hirm  has  happened .'' 

Ladj/  Free.  I  cannot  tell — I  hope  not — but,  in- 
deed, she  is  a  strange  girl.  You  know,  madam, 
young  women  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  their  con- 
duct. She  is,  I  am  sorry  to  declare  it,  a  very 
dangerous  person  to  take  into  a  family. 

Mrs  Oak.  Indeed  !  [Alarmed. 

Ladi/  Free.  If  I  was  to  say  all  I  know  ! 
Mrs  Oak.  Why,  sure,  your  ladyship  knows  of 
nothing  that  has   been  carried  on  chmdestniely 
between  her  and  ]Mr  Oakly.  [In  disorder. 

Ladi/  Free.  Mr  Oakly  !' 

Mrs  Oak.  Mr  Oakly— no,  not  Mr  Oakly— 
that  is,  not  my  husband — I  don't  mean  him — not 
him — but  his  nephew — voung  Mr  Oakly. 

Ladt/  Free.  Jealous  of  her  husband  I  So,  so  ! 
Now  I  know  my  game.  [Aaide. 

Mrs  Oak.  But  prav,  madam,  give  mc  leave  to 
ask,  was  there  any  thing  verv  particular  in  her 
conduct,  while  she  was  in  your  ladyship's  house? 
Ladi/  Free.  Why,  really,  consideiing  she  was 
here  scarce  a  week,  her  behaviour  was  rather 
mysterious;  letters  and  messages,  to  and  fro,  be- 
tween her  and  I  don't  know  who — I  suppose  you 
know  that  ^Ir  Oakly's  nephew  has  been  here, 
madam  i* 
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J^Its  Oak.  I  was  not  sure  ot"  it.  Has  liu  been 
to  wait  on  your  ladyship  already  on  this  occa- 
sion ? 

Ludt/  Frcr.  To  wait  on  me  !  The  expression  is 
much  loo  polite  for  the  nature  ot"  his  visit.  My 
lord  Tiinket,  the  nobleman  whom  yon  met  as 
\:ni  came  in,  had,  you  must  know,  madam,  some 
tli(jui:!its  of  my  niece,  and,  as  it  would  have  been 
an  ad\antaiicous  niatcli,  I  was  iilad  of  it;  but,  I 
believe,  after  what  he  has  been  witness  to  tiiis 
murniuf:,  he  will  drop  all  thouirhts  of  it. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  am  sorry  that  any  relation  of  mine 

shmdd  so  far  foriict  himself 

Ladi/  Frat.  It's  no  matter — his  behaviour,  in- 
dceil,  as  well  as  the  young  lady's,  was  pretty  ex- 
traordmary — and  yet,  after  all,  1  don't  believe  lie 
is  the  object  of  her  atfections. 

Mrs  Oak.  ila  !  [Much  alurvml. 

Lady  Free.  She  has  certainly  an  attachment 
somewhere,  a  strong  >>ne  ;  but  his  lordship,  who 
was  present  all  the  time,  was  convinced,  as  well 
as  mvself,  that  Mr  Oakly's  nephew  was  ratiier  a 
convenient  friend,  a  kind  o\'  go-between,  than  the 
lover.  Bless  me,  madam,  you  chant;e  colour  ! 
You  seem  uneasy  !   What's  the  matter? 

Mrs    Oak.    Nothing madam — nothing 

a  little  shocked  that  my  husband  should  behave 
so. 

Ladi/  Free.  Your  husband,  madam  ! 
Jli/-.s  Oak.    His  nephew,  I  mean.     His  unpar- 
donable rudeness — but  I  am  not  well — 1  am  sor- 
rv  I  have  given  your  ladyship  so  much  trouble — 
I'll  take  my  leave. 

Ladi/  Free.  I  declare,  madam,  you  frighten 
me.  Your  being  so  visibly  atfected  makes  mc 
quite  uneasy.  1  hope  I  have  not  said  any  thing 
— I  reallv  don't  believe  your  husband  is  in  fault. 
iVIen,  to  be  sure,  allow  themselves  strange  liber- 
ties. But  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  cannot  lie 
so.  It  is  impossible.  Don't  let  what  I  have 
said  have  any  effect  on  you. 

Mrs  Oak.  No,  it  has  not — I  have  no  idea  of 
snch  a  thing.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient — 
IGoiiig,  returns.] — but  sure,  madam,  you  have 
not  heard,  or  dim't  know  any  thing. 

Ludi/  Free.  Come,  come,  Mrs  Oakly,  I  see 
how  it  is,  and  it  would  not  be  kind  to  say  all  I 
know.  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  have  heard. — 
Only  be  on  your  guard — there  can  be  no  harm  in 
that.  Do  vou  be  against  giving  the  girl  any  coun- 
tenance, and  see  what  effect  it  has. 

Mis  Oak.  I  will — I  am  nmch  obliged — But 
docs  it  appear  to  your  ladyship,  then,   that  Mr 

Onkly 

Litdif  Free.  No,  not  at  all — nothing  in't,  I  dare 
say — 1  would  not  create  uneasiness  in  a  family — 
but  I  am  a  woman  myself,  have  been  married, 
and  cannot  help  feeling  for  you.  But  don't  be 
uneasy;  there's  nothing  in't,  I  dare  say. 

Mrs  Oak.  1  think  so.  Your  ladyship's  humble 
servant. 

Ladif  Free.  Your  servant,  madam.     Pray  don't 


be  alarmed  ;    I  nuist   insist  on  your  not  making 
yourself  iniea>y. 

Mrs  Oak.  Not  at  all  alarmed — not  in  the  least 
uneasy.     Your  most  obedient. 

[Exit  Mrs  Oakly. 

Ladi/  Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  There  she  goes,  brim- 
ful of  anger  and  jealousy,  to  vent  it  all  on  her 
luibband.     ^Icrcy  on  the  poor  man  ! 

Enter  Lord  Trinket. 

Bless  me  !  My  lord,  I  thought  you  was  gone. 

Lord  Trink.  Oidy  into  the  next  room.  ]\Iv 
curiosity  would  not  let  me  stir  a  step  fiirtfier.  I 
heard  it  ail,  and  was  never  more  diverted,  in  my 
life,  'pon  honour.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ladj/  Free.  How  the  silly  creature  took  it ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Trink.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  My  dear  lady  Free- 
love,  you  have  a  deal  of  ingenuity,  a  deal  of 
esprit,  'pon  honour. 

Ludi/  Free.  A  little  shell  thrown  into  the  ene- 
my's works,  that's  all. 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ladi/  Free.  But  1  must  leave  you.  I  have 
twenty  visits  to  pay.  Y<ju'll  let  me  know  how 
you  succecdofi  in  your  secret  expedition  ? 

Lord  T/  ink.  That  you  may  depend  on. 

Lndi/  Free,  llemember,  then,  that  to-morrow 
morning  1  expect  to  see  you.  At  present,  your 
lordship  will  excuse  me.  Who's  there  i* — [Cal- 
/inis  to  the  servants.] — Send  Epingle  into  my 
dressing-room. 

[Flit  Lady  Fheelovk. 

Lord  Trink.  So  !  If  O'Cutter  and  his  myrmi- 
dons are  alert,  I  thirik  I  cannot  fail  of  success, 
and  then  prenez  garde.  Mademoiselle  Harriot ! 
This  is  one  of  the  drollest  circumstances  in  na- 
ture !  Here  is  my  lady  Freelove,  a  woman  of 
sense,  a  woman  that  knows  the  world,  too,  as- 
sisting me  in  this  design.  I  never  knew  her  la- 
dyship so  much  out.  How,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, can  she  imagine  that  a  man  of  quality,  or 
any  man  else,  'egad,  would  marrv  a  line  girl,  af- 
ter— not  I,  'pon  honour.  No — no — when  I  have 
had  the  cntanmre,  let  who  will  take  the  rest  of 
tiie  loaf.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  Mr  Oakly's  house. 

Enter  Wauriot  fol/ouing  a  servant. 

Har.  Not  at  home  !  Are  you  sure  that  Mrs 
Oakly  is  n((t  at  home,  sir? 

Scr.  She  is  just  gone  out,  madam. 

liar.  I  have  something  of  consequence 

If  you  will  give  mc  leave,  sir,  I  will  wait  till  she 
returns. 

Ser.  You  would  not  see  her,  if  you  did,  ma- 
dam. She  has  given  positive  orders  not  to  be 
interrupted  with  any  company  to-day. 

Har.  Sure,  sir,  if  you  was  to  let  her  know  that 
I  hud  particular  business 
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Ser.  I  should  not  dare  to  trouble  her,  indeed, 
madam. 

Har.  How  unfortunate  this  is  !  What  can  I 
do  r  Pray,  sir,  can  1  see  Mr  Oakly,  then  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  madam :  I'll  acquaint  my  master,  if 
you  please. 

Ha?:  Pray  do,  sir. 

Sei:  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  name,  ma- 
dam ? 

Har.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  let  him  know  that  a 
lady  desires  to  speak  with  him. 

Ser.  I  shall,  madam.  [Exit  Ser. 

Har.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Mrs  Oakly. — 
What  an  unhappy  situation  am  I  reduced  to  ! 
What  will  the  world  say  of  me  ?  And  yet  what 
could  I  do  ?  To  remain  at  lady  Freclove's  was 
impossible.  Charles,  I  must  own,  has  this  very 
day  revived  much  of  my  tenderness  for  him  ;  and 
yet  I  dread  the  wildness  of  his  disposition.  I 
must  now,  however,  solicit  Mr  Oakly's  protec- 
tion, a  circumstance  (all  ihinfrs  considered)  ra- 
ther disagreeable  to  a  delicate  mind,  and  which 
nothing,  but  the  absolute  neccisity  of  it,  could 
excuse.  Good  Heavens  !  What  a  multitude  of 
difficulties  and  distresses  am  I  thrown  into,  by 
my  father's  obstinate  perseverance  to  force  me 
into  a  marriage  which  my  soul  abhors  ! 

Enter  Oakly. 

Oak.  [At  entering.] — Where  is  this  lady? — 
[Seeiiig  tier.] — Bless  me,  Miss  Russet,  is  it  you  r 
Was  ever  any  thing  so  nnluckv  ? — [Aside] — Is  it 
possible,  madam,  that  I  see  you  here? 

Har.  It  is  too  true,  sir  ;  and  the  occasion  on 
which  I  am  now  to  trouble  you,  is  so  much  in 
need  of  an  apology,  that 

Oak.  Pray  make  none,  madam.  If  my  wife 
should  return  before  I  get  her  out  of  tlic  house 
again  !  [jhtde. 

Har.  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  are  not  quite  a  stran- 
ger to  the  attachment  your  nephew  has  professed 
to  me  ? 

Oak.  I  am  not,  madam.  I  hope  Charles  has 
not  been  guilty  of  any  baseness  towards  you.  If 
he  has,  I'll  never  see  his  face  again. 

Har.  I  have  no  cause  to  accuse  him.     But — 

Oak.  But  what,  madam  ?  Pray  be  quick  !  The 
very  person  in  the  world  I  would  not  have  seen  ! 

[Aside. 

Har.  You  seem  uneasy,  sir  I 

Oak.  No,  nothing  at  all Pray  go  on,  ma- 
dam. 

Har.  I  am  at  present,  sir,  through  a  concur- 
rence of  strange  accidents,  in  a  very  unfortunate 
situation,  and  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
me  without  your  assistance. 

Oak.  I'll  do  e\'ery  thing  in  my  ]iowcr  to  serve 
you  ;  I  know  of  your  leaving  your  father,  liy  a 
letter  we  have  luui  from  him.  Pray,  let  me  know 
the  rest  of  your  story. 

Har.  My  story,  sir,  is  very  sliort.  When  I 
left  my  father's,  I  came  innnediately  to  London, 
and  took  refuge  with  a  relation,  where,  instead 


of  meeting  with  the  protection  I  expected,  I  was 
alarmed  with  the  most  infamous  dciigns  upon  my 
honour.  It  is  not  an  hour  ago,  since  your  ne- 
phew rescued  me  from  the  attempts  of  a  villain, 
I  tremble  to  think,  that  I  left  him  actually  en- 
gaged in  a  duel. 

Oak.  He  is  very  safe.  He  has  just  sent  home 
the  chariot  from  the  St  Alban's  tavern,  where  he 
dines  to-day.  But  what  are  your  commands  for 
me,  madam  ? 

Har.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  his  safety. 
The  favour,  sir,  I  would  now  request  of  you  is, 
that  you  would  sutler  me  to  remain  for  a  few- 
days  in  vour  house. 

OflA-."]Madam  ! 

Har.  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  use 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  me  to  my 
father,  without  his  forcing  me  into  a  marriage 
with  sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Oak.  This  is  the  most  perplexing  situation  ! — 
Why  did  not  Charles  take  care  to  bestow  you 
properly  ? 

Har.  It  is  most  probable,  sir,  that  I  should  not 
have  consented  to  such  a  measure  myself.  The 
world  is  but  too  apt  to  censure,  even  without  a 
cause  :  and,  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  admit  me 
into  your  house,  I  must  desire  not  to  consider 
Mr  Oaklv  in  any  other  light  than  as  your  ne- 
phew ;  as,  in  my  present  circumstances,  I  have 
particular  objections  to  it. 

Oak.  Wh.at  an  unlucky  circumstance  ! — Upon 
my  soul,  madam,  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve 
you ! — but  bcnig  in  my  house  creates  a  difficulty, 
"that 

Har.  I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  (he  truth 
of  what  I  have  told  you  ? 

Oak.  I  religiously  lielieve  every  tittle  of  it,  ma- 
dam ;  but  I  have  particular  family  considerations, 
that 

Har.  Sure,  sir,  you  cannot  suspect  me  to  be 
base  enough  to  form  any  connections  in  your  fa- 
mily conti.'iry  to  your  inclinations,  while  I  am  li- 
ving in  your  house  ? 

Oak.  Such  connections,  madam,  would  do  me, 
and  all  my  family,  great  honour.  I  ne\'cr  dreamt 
of  any  scruples  on  that  account.     What  can  I 

do  ?  Let  me  see — let  me  see — suppose 

[PaJiaivg. 

Enter  Mrs  Oakly  behind,  in  a  capuchin^  tip- 
pet, 4"C. 

Jlirs  Oak.  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 

woman  conversing  with  my  husband Ha  ! 

[Seeing  Harriot.]  It  is  so,  indeed  !  Let  me 
contain  myself I'll  listen. 

Har.  I  see,  sir,  you  arc  not  inclined  to  serve 
me — good  Heaven  !  what  I  am  reserved  to  .? — 
Why,  why  did  I  leave  my  father's  house  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  greater  distresses? 

[  Readi/  to  zccrp. 

Oak.  I  would  do  any  thins  for  your  sake: — 
indeed  I  would.  So,  pray  be  comforted,  and 
I'll  think  of  some  proper  place  to  bestow  you  in 
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^^r!<  Oak.  So  !  So  ! 

H(ir.  What  place  can  be  so  proper  as  your 
own  fiousc  ? 

Oa/x.  .My  ilcar  madam,  I 1 

j\Irs  Oak.  My  clear  madam iniirlity  well  ! 

Oak.    IIiisli !    Iiark  ! what    noise no — 

nothina;.  rUu  I'll  be  plain  witli  vou,  madam;  wo 
may  be  interrupted.  The  family  con>ideration  1 
bintod  at,  is  nolhin;;  else  than  my  wife.  She  is 
a  little  unhajjpy  in  her  temper,  madam  !  and  if 
y(jn  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  house,  I  don't 
know  \\ hat  would  be  the  consequence. 

J\[is  Oak.  \'ery  tine 

H(ir.  .My  behaviour,  sir 

Oak.  JMy  dear  life,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you  to  behave  in  such  a  maimer,  as  not  to  give 
her  suspicion. 

Hai:    But   if  your  nephew,   sir,   took   every 

thins  upon  himself 

Oak.  Still  that  would  not  do,  madam.  Why 
this  very  morning,  when  the  letter  came  from 
\our  father,  tiiougli  I  positixelv  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  Charles  owned  it,  yet  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  pacify  her. 

]\lis  Oak.  'riie  letter!  How  I  have  been  bub- 
bled ! 

Har.  What  shall  I  do  .'  \Vhat  will  become  of 
me .' 

Oak.  Whv,  look'e,  my  dear  madam,  since  my 
wife  is  so  strong  an  (jbjcction,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  me  to  take  you  into  my  lioiise.  Xay, 
if  1  had  not  known  she  was  gone  out,  just  be- 
fore you  came,  1  should  be  uneasy  at  your  being 
here  even  now.  So  we  must  manage  as  well  as 
v.'C  can.  I'll  take  a  private  lodging  for  vou  a  lit- 
tle way  off,  unknown  to  Charles  or  my  wife,  or 
anv  body ;  and  if  IMrs  Oakly  should  discover  it 
a.t  last,  why  the  whole  matter  will  light  upon 
Charles,  yon  know. 

Mrs  Oak.  Upon  Charles  ! 
Ha?:  How  unhappy  is  my  situation  !  [Werp- 
ing.^  I  am  ruined  for  ever. 

Oak.  Uuined  !  Not  at  all.  Such  a  thins  as 
this  has  happened  to  many  a  young  lady  before 

you,  and  all   has  been  well  again Keep  up 

your  sj)irits  !  I'll  contrive,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  \i- 
feit  you  every  day. 

i\IrsOak.  lAdraiicmg.]  Will  you  so?  O,  Mr 
Oakly  !  have  I  discovered  you  at  last  ^  I'll  visit 
you,  indeed.     And  y(ju,  my  dear  madam,  I'll — 

Jhir.  iNIadam,  I  don't  unrlersland 

Mrs  Oak.  I  understand  the  whole  afl'air,  and 
liave  understood  it  for  some  time  past.  You 
shall  have  a  private  lodging,  miss  !  It  is  the  fit- 
test place  for  you,  I  believe.  How  dare  vou 
look  me  in  the  face? 

Oak.  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  love,  don't  be  so 
violent.  You  are  quite  wrong  in  this  afliiir — you 
tlon't  know  who  you  are  talking  to.  That  ladv 
is  a  person  of  fashion. 

Mrs  Oak.  line  fashion,  indeed  !  to  seduce 
other  women's  husbands ! 


liar.  Dear  madam  !  how  can  you  imagine — 
Oak.  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  this  is  the  young  la- 
dy that  Charles 

'  Mrs  Oak.  Miuhty  well  !  but  that  won't  do, 
sir  I  Did  not  I  hear  yon  lay  the  whole  intrigue 
together?  Did  not  1  hear  your  fine  plot  of 
throwing  all  the  blame  upon  Charles? 

Oak.  Nay,  be  cool  a  moment.  You  must 
know,  my  dear,  that  the  letter  which  came  this 

mornint'  related  to  this  lady 

j\l?s  Oak.  I  know  it 

Oak.    And  since  that,  it   seems,  Charles  has 

been  so  fortunate  as  to • 

J\irs  Oak.  O,  you  deceitful  man  !  That  trick 
is  too  stale  to  pass  again  with  me  It  is  plain, 
now,  what  vou  meant  by  your  proposing  to  take 
her  into  the  house  this  morning.  Mut  the  gentle- 
woman could  introduce  herself,  I  see. 

Oak.  I'y  !  fv  !  my  dear  ;  she  came  on  purpose 
to  inquire  for  vou. 

Mrs  Oak.  For  me  !  better  and  better  !  Did 
not  she  watc'i  iier  opportunity,  and  come  to  you 
just  as  1  wx'iit  out  r  But  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  visit,  madam.  It  is  sufficiently  paid.  Pray, 
don't  let  me  detain  you. 

Oak.  lor  shame  !  for  shame,  IMrs  Oakly  ! — 
How  can  you  be  so  absurd?  Is  this  proper  beha- 
\iour  to  a  lady  of  her  character? 

Mrs  Oak.  I  have  heard  her  character.  Go, 
my  fine  rim-away  madam  !  Now,  you've  eloped 
from  your  family,  and  run  away  from  your  aunt ! 
(io  !   ^'ou  shan't  stay  here,  I  promise  you. 

Oak.  Prithee,  be  quiet.  You  don't  know  what 
you  are  doing.     She  shall  stay. 

Mrs  Oak.  She  shan't  stay  a  minute. 
Oak.  She  shall  stay  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month,  a  year  !  'Sdcath,  madam,  she 
shall  stay  lor  ever,  if  I  choose  it. 
M>-s  Oak.  How  ! 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  let  me  go.  I  am 
irighted  to  death. 

Oak.  Don't  be  afraid,  madam  !  She  shall  stay, 
I  insist  upon  it. 

Riis.  [l17////«.]  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  go  up.  I 
am  sure  the  lady  is  here,  and  iKJlhing  shall  hinder 
me. 

Har.  O  my  i'athcr  !  my  father  ! 

[Faints  auat/. 
Oak.  See !    she   faints.    [Calc/iiiig  her.]   Ring 
the  bfil  !  Who's  there? 

Mrs  Oak.  What !  take  her  into  your  arms, 
too  !  I  ha\  e  no  patience. 

Enter  RrssET  and  Servants. 

Riis.  Where   is  this ha!    faintiiic!   [/»;/«- 

ning  III  /ur.]  O  my  dear  Harriot  !  my  child  ! 
mv  child  ! 

Oak.  Your  cimiing  so  abruptly  shocked  her 
spirits      But  'he  revives.     How  do  you,  madam? 

JIar.  [To  UrssiT.]  ( ),  sir! 

lius.  U   mv  dear  girl  !    How  could  you  run 
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away  from  your  father,  that  loves  you  with  such 

fondness But  1  was  sure  I  should  find  you 

here 

Airs  Oak.  There — there !  sure  he  should  find 
her  here  !  Did  not  I  tell  you  so?  Are  not  you  a 
wicked  man,  to  carry  on  such  base  underhand 
douif£S,  with  a  ycntlenian's  daughter  ? 

Rus.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  the  matter,  I  shall  not  easily  put  up 
with  this  behaviour.  How  durst  you  encourage 
my  daughter  to  an  elopement,  and  receive  her  in 
your  liousc. 

Mrs  Oak.  There,  mind  that !  The  thing  is  as 
plain  as  the  light. 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  you  misunderstand 

lius.  Look  you,  Mr  Oakly,  1  shall  expect  sa- 
tisfaction from  your  family  for  so  ltoss  an  af- 
front. Zouns,  sir  !  I  am  not  to  be  used  ill  by 
any  man  in  England. 

Har.  IMy  dear  sir,  I  can  assure  you 

Kus.  Hold  your  tongue,  girl  !  You'll  put  mc  in 
a  passion. 

Oak.  Sir,  this  is  all  a  mistake. 

Rus.  A  mistake  !  Did  not  I  find  her  in  your 
house  ? 

Oak.  Upon  my  soul,  she  has  not  been  in  my 
house  abo\  e 

j\lis  Oak.  Did  not  I  hear  you  say  you  would 
take  her  a  lodging  ?  a  private  lodging  ! 

Oak.  Yes,  but  that 

Rus.  Has  not  this  affair  been  carried  on  a  long 
time  in  spite  of  my  teeth? 

Oak.  I  never  troubled  myself 

Mrs  Oak.  Never  troubled  yourself!  Did  not 
you  insist  on  her  staying  in  the  house,  whether  I 
would  or  no  ? 

Oak.  Mo. 

Rus.  Did  not  you  send  me  to  meet  her,  when 
she  came  to  town  ? 

Oak.  No. 

il/z-s  Oak.  Did  not  you  deceive  me  about  the 
lettc  r  this  morning  ? 

Oak.  No — no — no — I  tell  you,  no. 

Mrs  Oak.  Yes — yes — yes 1  tell  you,  yes. 

Rus.  Shan't  I  believe  my  own  eyes? 

Mrs  Oak.  Shan't  I  believe  my  own  ears  ? 

Oak.  1  tell  you,  you  are  both  deceived. 

Rus.  Zouns,  sir,  I'll  have  satisfaction. 

Mrs  Oak.  I'll  stop  these  line  doings,  I  warrant 
you. 

Oak.  'Sdeath,  you  will  not  let  me  speak — and 
you  arc  both  alike,  I  think.  I  wish  you  were  mar- 
ried to  one  another  with  all  my  heart. 

Airs  Oak.   Miiihty  well  !   mighty  well ! 

Rus.  I  shall  soon  find  a  ti-ne  to  talk  with  von. 

Oak.  Find  a  time  to  talk  !  you  have  talked 
enough  now  tor  all  your  lives. 

Airs  Oak.  Yery  line  !  Come  along,  sir  !  I/cavc 
that  lady  with  her  father.  Now  she  is  in  iIk' 
propcrest  hands. 

Oak.  I  wi.sh  I  could  leave  you  in  his  hands. 
[Going,  rctur)7S.]    1  shall  f  )llow'  you,  madam  ! 


One  w  ord  with  you,  sir  ! The  height  of  your 

passion,  and  Mrs  Oakly's  strange  misapprehen- 
sion of  this  whole  affair,  makes  it  impossible  to 
explain  matters  to  you  at  present.  I  will  do  it 
when  you  please,  and  how  you  please.         [Exit. 

Rus.  Yes,  yes;  I'll  have  satisfaction. So, 

madam  !  I  have  found  you  at  last.  You  have 
made  a  fine  confusion  here  ! 

Har.  I  ha\  e,  indeed,  been  the  innocent  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Rus.  Innocent ! — What  business  had  you  to 
be  running  hither  after 

Har.  j\ly  dear  sir,  you  misunderstand  the 
whole  affair.  I  have  not  been  in  this  house  half 
an  hour. 

Rus.  Zouns,  girl,  don't  put  me  in  a  passion  ! — 

You  know  I  love  you- but  a  lie  puts  me  in  a 

passion.  But  come  along — we'll  leave  this  house 
dnectly — [Charles  singing  without.]  Heyday  ! 
what  now  ? 

^■ijfir  a  noise  zcithout,  enter  Charles,  drunk. 

Cha.  But  mil  nine  neither  7iurses  nor  babies 

can  bring. 

And  a  big-bellied  bottle's  a  mightii  good 

thing.  [Singing. 

What's  liere?   a  woman?   Harriot!    impossible! 

My  dearest,  sweetest  Harriot  1  1  have  been  look- 

ini;  all  over  the  town  for  you,  and  at  last 

when  I  was  tired — and  weary — and  disappoint- 
ed— why,  then,  the  honest  major  and  I  sat  down 
together  to  drmk  your  health  in  pint  bumpers. 

[Running  up  to  her. 

Rus.  Stand  off! How  dare  you  take  any 

liberty  with  my  daughter  before  me  ?  Zouns,  sir, 
I'll  be  the  death  of  you  ! 

Chu.  Ha  !   'Squire  Russet,  too  ! You  jolly 

old  cock,  how  do  you  do  ? — But  Harriot !  my 
dear  girl !  [Taking  hold  of  her.]  ]My  life,  my  soui, 
luy 

Rus.  Let  her  go,  sir — come  away,  Harriot ! — 
Leave  hiir.  this  instant,  or  I'll  tear  you  asunder. 

[Fulling  her. 

Har.  There  needs  no  violence  to  tear  me  from 
a  man  who  could  disguise  himself  in  such  a  gross 
manner,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  I  was  in  the  ut- 
most distress. 

[Disengages  herself,  and  exit  uith  Rrs. 

Cha.   On\y  hear  me,  sir madam  ! my 

dear  Harriot ]\Ir  Russet gone  ! she's 

gone  !— and,  egad,  in  very  ill  humour,  and  in  very 

bad  coi!ipany  ! I'll  go  after  her — but  hold  I — 

I  shall  only  make  it  worse as  I  did — now  I 

rccolle  t — once  before.  How  the  devil  came 
they  here.? — Who  would  have  thought  of  tinding 

her  in  my  own  house  .' JMy  head  turns  round 

>\ith  conjectures. — I  believe  I  am  drunk — very 

(hunk so,  egad,  I'll  e'en  go  and  sleep  myself 

sober,  and  then  inquire  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
I'or, 

I  love  Sue,  and  Sue  loves  me,  Ac. 

[  Krit  singing. 
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SCENE  T.— Oakly's  Jwuse. 

Enter  IMns  Oaki.y  raid  Major  Oaki.y. 

Mui.  Well well but  sister  ! 

AJ?s  Oak.  I  will  know  the  truth  ot"  this  mat- 
ter.    Why  cau't  you  tell  me  the  whole  story? 

Maj.  I'll  tell  you  notliing.  Tliere'?.  nothing  to 
tell — you  know  the  tnitli  already.  Besides,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  Suppose  there  was  a  dis- 
turbance yesterday,  what's  that  to  me }  was  I 
here  ?  it's  no  business  of  mine. 

Airs  Oak.  Then,  why  do  you  study  to  make  it 
so }  Am  not  I  well  assured  that  this  mischief" 
commenced  at  your  house  in  the  country  ?  And 
now  you  arc  carryinsi  it  on  in  town. 

Aluj.  This  is  always  the  case  in  family 
squabbles.  My  brother  has  put  you  out  of  hti- 
mour,  and  you  choose  to  vent  your  spleen  u])on 
me. 

Airs  Oak.  Because  I  know  that  you  are  the 
occasion  of  his  ill-usage.  Mr  Oakly  never  beha- 
ved in  such  a  manner  before. 

ilia/'.  I.'  Am  I  the  occasion  of  it? 

Mrs  Oak.  Yes,  you.     I  am  sure  on't. 

Alaj.  I  am  glad  on't  with  all  mv  heart. 

Airs  Oak.  indeed  ! 

Aluj.  Ay,  indeed  :  and  you  arc  the  more  obli- 
ged to  me.  Come,  come,  sister,  it's  time  you 
sliould  reflect  a  little.  Mv  brother  is  become  a 
public  jest ;  and,  by  and  by,  if  this  foolish  artair 
gets  wind,  the  whole  family  will  be  the  subject  of 
town-talk. 

AJrs  Oak.  And  well  it  may,  when  you  take  so 
much  pains  to  expose  us.  The  little  disquiets 
and  uneasiness  of  other  families  arc  kept  secret; 
but  here,  quarrels  are  fomented,  and  afterwards 
industriously  made  public.  And  you,  sir,  yon 
have  don«  all  this — vou  are  my  greatest  enemy. 

Maj.  Your  truest  friend,  sister. 

Airs  Oak.  But  it's  no  wonder.  You  have  no 
feelings  of  humanity,  no  sense  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, no  idea  of  tenderness,  or  attachment  to 
any  woman. 

Alaj.  No  idea  of  plague  or  disquiet — no,  no — 
and  yet  I  can  love  a  woman  for  all  that — hearti- 
ly— as  you  say,  tenderly But  then,  I  always 

chuse  a  woman  should  shew  a  little  love  lor  me, 
too. 

Airs  Oak.  Cruel  insinuation  ! — But  I  defy  yoiu" 

malice xMr  Oakly  can  have  no  doubt  of  my 

atl'ection  tor  him. 

Alaj.  Nor  I,  -icither;  and  yet  your  alVection, 
such  as  it  is,  has  all  the  evil  properties  of  aver- 
sion. You  absolutely  kill  him  with  kindness. 
Whv,  wliat  a  lite  he  leads  !  lie  serves  for  nottiing 
but  a  mere  whetstone  of  your  ill-humour. 

Airs  Oak.  Pray  now,  sir  ! 

Maj.  The  violence  of  your  temper  makes  his 


house  uncomfortable  to  him,  poisons  his  meals, 
and  breaks  his  rest. 

Airs  Oak.  I  beg.  Major  Oakly,  that 

Alaj.  This  it  is  to  have  a  wife  that  dotes  upon 
one  ! — the  least  trifle  kindles  your  suspicion;  you 
take  tire  in  an  instant,  and  set  the  whole  family 
in  a  blaze. 

Mrs  Oak.  This  is  beyond  all  patience. — No, 
sir,  'tis  you  are  the  incendiary — you  are  the  cause 
of — I  can't  bear  such — Yreadi/  to  zrecp^ — from 
this  instant,  sir,  I  forbid  you  my  house.  How- 
ever l\lr  Oakly  may  treat  me  himself,  I'll  never 
be  made  the  sport  of  all  his  insolent  relations. 

[Krit  Mrs  Oak. 

Alaj.  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  I  should  be  turned  out 

of  doors.    There  she  goes  ! back  again  to  my 

brother  directly.     Poor  gentleman  ! 'Slife,  if 

he  was  but  half  the  man  that  I  am,  I'd  engage  to 
keep  her  going  to  and  fro  all  day,  like  a  shuttle- 
cock. 

Enter  Charles. 

What,  Charles ! 

CItu.  O  major  !  have  you  heard  of  what  hap- 
pened after  1  left  you  yesterday  ? 

Ala].  Heard !  Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  it  plain 
enough.  But  poor  Charles  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What 
a  scene  of  confusion  !  I  would  give  the  world  to 
have  been  there. 

Clia.  And  I  would  give  the  world  to  have  been 
any  where  else.     Cursed  fortune  ! 

Alaj.  To  come  in  so  opportunely  at  the  tail  of 

an  adventure  ! Was  not  your  mistress  mighty 

glad  to  see  you?  You  was  very  fond  of  her,  I 
dare  say  ? 

Clia.  I  am  upon  the  rack.  Wlio  can  tell  what 
rudeness  I  might  olfcr  her  !  I  can  remember  no- 
thing— I  deserve  to  lose  her — to  make  myself  a 
beast  ! — and  at  such  a  time,  too  ! — O  fool,  fool, 
fool  ! 

Aluj.    Prithee,    be  quiet,  Ciiarles  ! Never 

vex  yourself  about  nothing ;  this  will  all  be  made 
up  the  first  time  you  see  her. 

Cha.  I  should  dread  to  see  her — and  yet,  the 
not  kn(jwing  where  she  is,  distracts  me — her  fa- 
ther may  force  her  to  marry  sir  Harry  Beagle 
inmiediatcly. 

Alaj.  Not  he,  I  promise  you.  She'd  run  plump 
into  your  arms  first,  in  spite  of  her  father's  teeth. 

Clia.  But  then  her  father's  violence,  and  the 
mildness  of  her  disposition 

Alaj.  Alildness  ! — Ridiculous! — Trust  to  the 
sj)irit  of  the  sex  in  her.  I  warrant  you,  like  all 
the  rest,  she'll  have  perversencss  enough  not  to 
do  as  her  father  woulil  have  her. 

Cha.  Well,  well — lint  then  my  behaviour  to 
her.  To  expose  myself  in  such  a  condition  to 
her  again  !  The  very  occasion  of  our  former  quar- 
rel !- 
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Maj.  Quarrel  !  ha,  ha,  ha  I  What  signifies  a 
quarrel  with  a  mistress  ?  Why,  tiie  whole  affair  of 
making  love,  as  they  call  it,  is  nothing  but  quar- 
reling and  making  it  up  again.  They  quarrel  on 
purpose  to  kiss  and  be  friends. 

Cha.  Then,  indeed,  things  seemed  to  be  taking 

a  fortunate  turn To  renew  our  difference  at 

such  a  time  ! Just  when  I   had   some  reason 

to  hope   for  a  reconcihation  ! May  wine  be 

my  poison,  if  ever  I  am  drunk  again  ! 

ALij,  Ay,  ay ;  so  every  man  says  the  next 
morning. 

Cha.  Where,  where  can  she  be }  Her  father 
would  hardly  carry  her  back  to  lady  Freelove's, 
and   he  has  no   house   in  town  himself,    nor  sir 

Harry 1  don't  know  what    to   think I'll 

go  in  search  of  her,  though  I  don't  know  where 
to  direct  myself. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  A  gentleman,  sir,  that  calls  himself  Cap- 
tain O'C utter,  desires  to  speak  witli  you. 

Chu.  Don't  trouble  me I'll   see  nobody — 

I'm  not  at  home 

Ser.  The  gentleman  savs  he  has  very  particu- 
lar business,  and  lie  must  see  you. 

Cfia.  What's  his  name  ?  Who  did  you  say? 

Ser.  Captain  O'Cutter,  sir. 

Cha.  Captain  O'Cutter  !  I  never  heard  of  him 
before.     Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him,  ma,jor  ? 

Maj.  Not  f — But  you  hear  he  has  particular 
business.     I'll  leave  the  room. 

Cha.  He  can  have  no  business  that  need  be  a 

secret  to  you Desire  the  captain  to  walk  up 

■ [Evit  Servant.] \A'hat  would   I  give   if 

this  unknown  captain  was  to  prove  a  messenger 
from  my  Harriot ! 

Enter  C  APT Ais  O'Cutteu. 

O'Ciit.  Jontiemen,  your  sarvant.  Is  either  of 
your  names  Charles  Oakly,  esq. 

Cha.  Charles  Oakly,  sir,  is  my  name,  if  you 
have  any  business  with  it. 

O'Cat.  Avast,  avast,  my  dear  ! — I  have  a  lit- 
tle business  with  your  name,  but  as  I  was  to  let 
nobody  know  it,  I  can't  mention  it  till  you  clear 
the  decks,  fait —  [^Pointing  to  the  major. 

Cha.  This  gentleman,  sir,  is  my  most  intimate 
friend,  and  any  thing  that  concerns  mc  may  be 
mentioned  before  him. 

WCiit.  O,  if  he's  your  friend,  my  dear,  we  may 
<lo  all  abuvc-board.  Its  only  about  your  deci- 
ding a  deferancc  with  my  lord  Tiinket.  He 
wants  to  shew  you  a  Httle  warm  work ;  and  as  T 
was  steering  this  way,  he  desired  me  to  fetch 
you  this  letter.  [^Giving  a  letter.] 

Maj.  How,  sir,  a  challenge  ! 

O'Cut.  Yes,  fait,  a  challenge.  I  am  to  be  his 
lordship's  second ;  and  if  you  are  fond  of  a  hot 
birth,  and  will  come  along  v/it!i  that  jontlcnian, 
we'll  all  go  to  it  together,  and  make  a  little  line 
of  battle  a-head  of  our  own,  my  dear. 


Cha.  [Reading.]  Ha!  what's  this?  This  may 
be  useful.  [Aside. 

Miij.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  oblif;ed  to  you — A 
rare  fellow  this !  [Aside.]  Yes,  yes,  I'll  meet  all 
the  good  coniijany.  I'll  be  there  in  my  waistcoat 
and  pumps,  and  take  a  morning's  breathing  with 
you.     Are  you  very  fond  of  fighting,  sir  ? 

O'Cut.  Indeed  and  I  am  ;  I  love  it  better  than 
salt  beef  or  biscuit. 

Maj.  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  interested  in 
this  difference  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  about  ? 

O'Cut.  O,  the  devil  burn  me,  not  T.  What 
signifies  what  its  about,  you  know?  so  we  do  but 
tilt  a  little. 

Maj.  What !  fight,  and  not  know  for  what  ? 
O'Cut.  When   the   signal's  out  for   engaging, 
what  signifies  talking? 

Maj.  I  fancy,  sir,  a  duel  is  a  common  break- 
fast with  you  ?  I'll  warrant  now  you  have  been 
engaged  in  many  such  affairs. 

O'Cut.  Upon  my  shoul,    and   I  have :  sea  or 

land,   its  all  one  to  little  Terence  O'Cutter 

When  I  was  last  in  Dublin,  I  fought  one  jontle- 
man  for  cheating  nie  out  of  a  tousand  pounds : 
I  fought  two  of  the  Mermaid's  crew  about  Sally 
Macguire ;  tree  about  politics ;  and  one  about 
the  play-house  in  Smock-Alley.  But  upon  my 
fait,  since  I  am  in  England,  1  have  done  noting 
at  all,  at  all. 

Cha.  This  is  lucky — but  my  transport  will  dis- 
cover me.  [^/Iside.]  Will  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  [To 
O'Cutter.]  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  his 
lordship,  and  assure  him  that  I  shall  do  myself 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  him. 

O'Cut.  Indeed  and  I  will — Arrah,    my  dear, 

won't  you  come,  too?  [To  M.vjor  Oakly. 

Maj.  De|)end  upon't.     VVe'U  go  through  the 

whole  exercise  :  carte,  tierce,  and  scgoon,  captain. 

Cha.  Now  to  get  mv  intelligence.  [Anide.]  I 

think   the  time,  sir,  his  lordship  appoints  in  his 

letter,  is — a 

O'Cut.  You  say  right Six  o'clock. 

Cha.  And  the  place — a — a — is 1  think,  be- 
hind Montague-House? 

O'Cut.  No,  my  dear  ! Avast,  by  the  Ring 

in  Hyde- Park,  fait 1  settled  it  there  myself, 

for  fare  of  interruption. 

Cha.  True,  as  you  say,  the  Ring  in  Hyde- 
Park — I  had  forgot — Very  well,  I'll  not  fail  you, 
sir. 

O'Cut.  Devil  burn  me,  not  I.  Upon  my  shoul, 
little   Terence  O'Cutter   will    see   fair  play,  or 

he'll  know  the  reason And  so,  my  dear,  your 

sarvant.  [  Exit. 

Maj.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  fellow  ! — He  loves 
fighting  like  a  game-cock. 

Clia.  O  uncle  I  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world ! 

Maj.  What,  to  have  the  chance  of  being  run 

through  the  body  !  I  desire  no  sucli  good  fortune. 

Cha.  Wish  me  joy,  wish  mcjoy  !  I  have  found 

her,  my  dear  girl,    my  Harriot ! She  is  at  ai* 

inn  in  Holborn,  major  ! 
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j1/«/'.  Ay  !  liDw  do  you  know  ? 
C/iit.    Wliy,   iliis  dear,   (leli'j,litfiil,   charmins:;, 
blmidcriiig  ca|)t:iiii,    liiis  (kiivcrcd  inc   a  wrong 
letter. 

J\I(i}.  A  wroiis;  letter  ! 

C/ia.  Yes,  II  letter  tVoin  lord  Trinket  to  lady 
Freelove. 

AIiiJ.  The  devil !  what  arc  the  contents? 
C/ia.  The  news  1  told  you  just  now,  that  she's 
at  an  inn  in  llolburn  : — and  besides,  an  excuse 
t'roni  my  lord,  tor  not  waiting  on  her  ladysiiip 
this  niornino;,  according  to  his  pronii-e,  as  he 
shall  be  entirely  taken  up  with  his  design  upon 
Harriot. 

-Maj.  So  ! — so  ! — A  plot  between  the  lord  and 
the  lady. 

C/ia.  What  his  plot  is,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  be  made  a  party  in  it :  so,  per- 
haps his  lordship  and  I  may  meet,  and  decide 
our  drftraiicc,  as  the  captain  calls  it,   before  to 

morrow  morning 'l"lu;re  !  lead,  read,  man  ! 

[Giving  the  letter. 
21(1).  [Rcadiiig.]    Um — um — um — very  line! 
And  what  do  you  propose  doing? 
C/ia.  To  go  tiiither  immediately. 
Maj.  Then  you  si/all  take  mc  with  you.   Wiio 
knows  what  his  lordship's  designs  may  be?  1  be- 
gin to  suspect  foul  play. 

C/i(i.  No,  no;  pray  mind  your  own  business. 
If  1  find  there  is  any  need  of  your  assistance,  I'll 
scud  for  you. 

il/a;'.  You'll  manage  this  affair  like  a  boy  no\\ 
— Go  on  rashly,  with  noise  and  bustle  and  fury, 
and  get  yourself  into  anotlier  scrape. 

C/ia.  Xo — no — Let  me  alone;  I'll  go  incog. 
Leave  my  chariot  at  some  distance. — Proceed 
prudently,  and  take  care  of  myself,  I  warrani 
you.  I  did  not  imagine  that  I  should  ever  re- 
joice at  receiving  a  challenge  ;  but  this  is  the  inost 
I'ortunate  accident  that  could  possibly  ha\e  hap- 
pened. B'ye,  b'ye,  uncle  !  [Exit  /lustih/. 
JMnj.  I  don't  half  approve  nf  this — and  yet  1 
can  hardly  suspect  his  lordship  of  any  very  deci 
designs  neither — Charles  may  easily  outwit  him. 
Hark  ye,  William  ! 

[Heeiitg  a  servant  at  some  distance. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir ! 

Maj.  Where's  my  brotlier? 

Ser.  In  his  study — alone,  sir. 

-1V«/.  And  how  is  he,  William  ? 

Ser.  Pretty  well,  I  believe,  sir. 

AlaJ.  Ay,  ay  ;  but  is  he  in  good  humour,  or — 

Ser.  I  never  rncddle  in  family  alfairs,  not  I, 
sir.  [E.iif. 

jl/«;.  Well  said,  William  ! No  bad  huit  for 

me,  perhaps  ! — What  a  strange  world  ^^(  li\e  in  ! 
— No  two  peojile  in  it  love  one  anoiher  b<  tter 
than  my  br(jthcr  and  sister,  and  yet  the  bitterest 
enemies  could  not  torment  each  (jther  more 
heartily. — —Ah,  if  he  had  bi't  hall' my  sijirit ! — 


.\ud  yet  he  don't  want  it  neither — But  I  know 
his  temper — lie  pieces  out  the  matter  with  max- 
ims, and  .scraps  of  philosophy,  and  odds  and  ends 

of  sentences — I  uuistli\e  in  peace I'atience 

is  the  best  remedy — Anything   t'or  a  quiet   lite! 

and  so  on However,  yesterday,    to  ijive  him 

his  due,  he  behaved  like  a  man.  Keep  it  up, 
brother !  keep  it  up  !  or  its  all  over  with  vou. 
Since  mischief  is  on  foot,  I'll  even  set  it  forwards 
on  all  sides.  I'll  in  to  him  directly,  read  him 
one  of  my  morning  lectures,  and  persuade  him, 
if  I  possibly  can,  to  go  out  with  me  innnediately  ; 
or  work  him  up  to  some  open  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  lady-wife. 
Zoimds,  brother  !  rant,  and  roar,  and  rave,  and 
turn  the  house  out  of  the  window.  If  1  was  a 
husband  I 'Sdeath,  what  a  pity  it  is,  that  no- 
body knows  how  to  maimiie  a  wife  but  a  batche- 
lori  ■  [Exit. 


SCENE  II. 


-Changes   to  the    Bull    and  Gate 
Inn. 


Enter  H.\niaor. 

//(/;•.  What  will  become  of  me  ?  My  father  is 
enraged,  and  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  and  here 
I  am  to  remain,  by  his  positi\e  i>rders,  to  receive 
this  booby  baronet's  odious  addresses. — Among 
all  my  ilistresscs,  I  must  confess  that  Charles's 
behaviour  yesterday  is  not  the  least.  So  wild  ! 
so  given  up  to  excesses  !  And  yet  I  am  ashamed 
to  o'.Mi  it  e\en  to  myself — 1  love  him:  and  death 
itself  shall  not  |)revailon  me  to  give  mvhand  to  sir 
Harry. — Hut  here  he  comes!  What  shall  1  do 
with  him? 

Enter  Sir  Harky  Be.vcle. 

Sir  Har.  Your  servant,  miss  ! What?  Xot. 

speak  !     — Bashful,  mayhap — Why,  then,  I  will. 

— Luok'e,  miss,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words. 

What  siguities  hagglin>i  !  It  looks  just  like  a  dea- 
ler.— What  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  husband  .' — 
I  am  a  tight  young  fellow — sound  wind  and  limb 
— free  from  all  natural  bleinishes — Kiuu  all  over, 
danniie  ! 

Har.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you.  Speak 
English,  and  I'll  iiive  you  an  answer. 

Sir  Har.  English  !  Why  so  I  do — and  good 
plain  Eiiiilish,  too. — NX'hat  d'ye  thipk  of  me  for  a 

huslraiid.' — That's   English — a'nt  it.? 1  know 

none  of  your  French  I  ngo,  none  of  your  7)«;7/yrt»(«, 
not  1. — \".  hat  d'ye  think  of  me  tor  a  hu.>band? 
rile  'squire  says  you  sliall  marrv  me. 

Har.  What  shall  I  say  to  him?  I  had  best  be 

jivil.    [Aside.] 1  think,  sir,    you    deserve  a 

much  better  wife,  and  beg ■ 

Sir  Har.  Better!  No,  no, — though  you're  so 
knowing,  I'm  not  to  be  taken  in  so — You're  a 
fine  thing Your  point>>  aj-e  all  good. 

Har.  Sir  Harry  !  .■*iii( ciity  is  above  all   cere- 
mony.    I'.xcuse  me.  if  1  declare  I  never  will   be 
your  wife.     And  if  vou  have  a  real  regard  for 
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me,  and  my  happiness,  you  will  give  up  all  pre- 
tension to  me.  Sliall  I  beseecli  you,  sir,  to  per- 
suade my  father  not  to  uri^e  a  marriage,  to  which 
I  am  determined  nevei-  to  consent  ? 

Sir  Ha  r.  Iley  !  how!  what!  be  off! — Why, 
it's  a  match,  miss  ! — It's  done  and  done  on  botli 
sides. 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,   withdraw  your 

claun  to  me. 1  never  can  be  prevailed  on 

indeed  I  can't 

Sir  HaT\  What,  make  a  match,  and  then  draw 
stakes  !  That's  doing  of  nothing — Play  or  pay, 
all  the  world  over. 

Har.  Let  me   prevail  on  you,   sir ! 1  am 

determined  not  to  marry  you  at  all  events. 

Sir  Har.  But  your  father's    determined  you 

shall,   miss ;    so  the  odds  are  on    my  side. i 

am  not  quite  sure  of  my  horse,  but  I  have  the 
rider  hollow. 

Har.  Your  horse  !  Sir d'ye  take  me  f(jr — 

but  i  forgive  you.  I  bebcech  you  come  into  mv 
proposal.  It  will  be  better  for  us  both  in  the 
end. 

Sir  Har.  I  can't  be  off. 

Har    Let  me  entreat  you. 

Sir  Har.  I  tell  you,  it's  unpossible. 

Har.  Pray,  pray  do,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  1  can't,  damra^. 

Har.   I  beseech  you. 

Sir  Har.  [W/iisi/es.] 

Har.  How  !  laughed  at  ? 

Sir  Har.  Will  i/ou' marri/  tne?  Hear  Ally,  Allt/ 
Croker !  [Singing. 

Har.  Marry  you .''  I  had  rather  be  married  to 
a  slave,  a  wretch You  !  [Walks  about. 

Sir  Har.  A  fine  going   thing. She  has  a 

deal  of  foot treads  well  upon  her  pasterns — 

goes  above  her  ground 

Har.  Peace,  wretch  ! — Do  you  talk  to   me  as 

I  were  your  horse } 

Sir  Har.  Horse  !  Why  not  speak  of  my  horse  ^ 
If  your  fine  ladies  had  half  as  many  good  quali- 
lities,  they  would  be  much  better  bargains. 

Har.  And^'if  then-  wretches  of  husbands  liked 
them  half  so  well  as  they  do  their  horses,  they 
would  lead  better  lives. 

Sir   Har.   Mayhap  so. But  what  signifies 

talking  to  you  i" The  'squire  shall  kn(jw  your 

tricks He'll  doctor  you. I'll  go  and 

talk  to  him. 

Har.  Go  any  where,  so  that  you  go  from  me. 

Sir  Har.  He'll  break  vou  in — If  you  won't  sro 

in  a  snaffle,  you  must  be  put  in  a  curb He'll 

break  you,  damme.  [KxiL 

Har.  A  wretch  ! — But  I  was  to  blame  to  sull'er 

his  brutal  behaviour   to   ruffle    my  temper. I 

could  expect  nothing  else  fi'om  him,  and  he  is 

below  my  an^er. How  much  trouble  has  this 

odious  fellow  caused,  both  to  me  and  my  poor 
father  ! — I  never  disobeyed  him  before,  anti  my 
denial  now  makes  him  quite  unhappy.  In  any 
thin;'  else,  I  would  be  all  submission;  and  even 

Vol.  n. 


now,  while  I  dread  his  rage,  my  heart  bleeds  for 
his  uneasiness — I  wish  I  could  resolve  to  obey 
him. 


Enter  Russet. 

Rus.  Are  not  you  a  sad  girl .-'  a  perverse,  stub- 
born, obstinate 

Har.  Mv  dear  sir • 

Kiia.  Look  ve,  Harriot,  don't  speak ;  you'll 
put  me  in  a  passion — Will  you  have  him? — .'\n- 
swer  me  that — Why  don't  the  girl  speak  ?  Will 
you  have  him  ? 

Har.  Dearest  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
else 

Rms.  Why  there  !  there  !  Look  ye  there  ! 

Zounds,  you  shall  have  him Hussy,  you  shall 

have  him — You  shall  marry  him  to-nin;ht — Did 
not  you  promise  to  receive  him  civilly .''  How 
»"ame  you  to  affront  him  ? 

Har.  Sir,  I  did  receive  him  very  civilly; 

liut  his  behaviour  was  so  insolent  and  insupporta- 
ble  

lius.  Insolent !  Zounds,  I'll  blow  his  brains 
out.  Insolent  to  my  dear  Harriot !  A  rogue  !  a 
villain  !  a  scoundrel  !  I'll — but  it's  a  lie — I  know 

it's  a  lie ^He  durst  not   behave  insolent — 

Will  you  have  hiui?  Answer  me  that.  Will  you 
lave  him  ?  Zounds,  you  shall  have  him. 

Har.  If  you  ha\  e  any  love  for  me,  sir- 


Rus.  Love  for  you  !  You  know  I  love  you — 
Vou  know  your  poor  fond  father  dotes  on  you  to 
madness.  I  would  not  force  you,  if  I  did  not 
love  you — Don't  I  want  you  to  be  happy  ?  But  I 
know  what  you  would  have.  You  Want  young 
Oakly,  a  rake-hell^,  drunken  

Har.  Release  me  from  sir  Harry,  and  if  I 
ever  marry  against  your  consent,  renounce  me 
for  ever. 

Rns.  I  will  renounce  you,  unless  you'll  have 
sir  Harry. 

Har.  Consider,  my  dear  sir,  you'll  make  me 
iniserable.  I  would  die  to  please  you,  but  can- 
not prostitute  my  hand  to  a  man  my  heart  ab- 
hors. Absolve  me  from  this  hard  command, 
and  in  every  thing  else  it  will  be  my  happiness  to 
obey  you. 

Rus.  You'll  break  mv  heart,  Harriot;   you'll 

break  my  heart -Make  you  miserable  ! — 

Don't  I  want  to  make  you  happy .''  Is  not  he  the 
richest  man  in  the  county  ?  I'liat  will  make  you 
happy.  Don't  all  the  pale-fat:ed  girls  in  the  coun- 
try long  to  get  him  ?  And  yet  you  are  so  perverse, 
and  wayward,  and  stubborn — Zounds,  you  shall 
have  \\\m  ! 

Har.  Tor  Heaven's  sake,  sir 

Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  Harriot !  I'll  hear  none 
of  your  nonsense.  You  shall  have  him,  1  tell 
you,  you   shall  have  him — He  '•hall  marry  you 

"this  very  ni^iht I'll  go  f  )r  a  licence  and  a 

|)arson  imuicdiati^ly.  Zounds  !  Why  do  I  stand 
arguing  with  you  i"   An't  I  your  father?    Have 
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not  I  a  iii:ht  to  dispose  of  you  ?  You  sliiill  liavc 
liiiii. 

Har.  Sir  I 

Riis.  I  wuu't  licar  a  word.  You  siiall  have 
liini.  [Exit. 

Hur.  Sir!  Hear  me!  but  one  word  !  He  will 
not  hear  luc,  and  is  i;onc  to  prepare  tor  this  odi- 
ous niai'riaiie.  I  will  die  before  I  consent  to  it. 
You  shall  have  him  !  ()  tliat  fathers  would  en- 
force their  commands  by  better  arjiuments  ! — 
And  yet  I  pity  him,  while  he  alHicts  me.  He 
upbraided  me  with  Charles;  his  wildness  and 
intemperance — Alas  I  but  too  justly — 1  see  that 
he  is  wedded  to  his  excesses;  and  I  ought  to 
conquer  an  alVection  for  him,  which  will  only 
serve  to  make  me  unhappy. 

^///cr  Charles,  i)i  a  frock,  SiC. 

Ha !  What  do  I  see  !  [So'eaming. 

Cha.  Peace,  my  lo\e  !  My  dear  lite,  make  no 
aioisc  !  I  have  been  hovering  about  the  house 
this  hour — I  just  now  saw  your  father  and  sir 
Harry  go  out,  and  have  seized  this  })rccious  op- 
])ortunity  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet. 

liar.  You  ha\  e  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great  deal 
of  needless  trouble.  I  did  not  expect,  or  hope, 
for  the  fa\  our  of  such  a  visit. 

Cha.  O  my  dear  Harriot,  your  words  and 
looks  cut  me  to  the  soul.  You  can't  imagine 
what  I  snfior,  and  have  sulYererl  since  last  night. 
And  yet  I  have,  in  some  fond  moments,  llattertd 
myself,  that  the  service  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
do  you  at  lady  Freelove's,  would  plead  a  little  in 
my  favour. 

Hur.  You  may  remember,  sir,  that  you  took 
a  very  early  opportunity  of  cancelling  that  (jbli- 
gation. 

Clia.  I  do  remember  it  with  shame  and  despair. 
Eut  may  I  perish,  if  my  joy  at  having  delivered 
you  from  a  villain  was  not  the  cause  !  My  trans- 
port more  than  half  intoxicated  me,  and  wine 
made  an  easy  conquest  over  me.  I  tremble  to 
think,  lest  I  should  have  behaved  in  such  a  man-/ 
iier  as  you  cannot  pardon. 

Hur.  Wluther  I  pardon  you  or  no,  sir,  is  a 
maiter  of  mighty  little  consequence. 

Cha.  O,  m.y  Harriot!  Upbraid  me,  rcproacli 
me ;  do  any  thing  but  look  and  talk  with  that 
air  of  coldness  and  indifference.  Must  I  lose 
you  for  one  ofl'ence  f  when  my  soul  dotes  on  you, 
when  I  Jove  vou  to  distraction  ! 

Hur  Did  it  appear  like  love,  your  conduct 
yesterday?  To  lose  yourself  in  riot,  when  I  was 
exposed  to  the  greatest  distresses  ! 

Cha.  1  feel,  I  feel  my  shame,  and  own  it. 

Hur.  You  confess  that  you  don't  knf)w  in  what 
mam  jr  you  behaved.  Ought  ntit  I  to  tremble  at 
the  very  thoughts  of  a  man,  devoted  to  a  vice, 
which  renders  him  no  longer  a  judge  or  master  of 
his  f)wn  conduct  ? 

Char.  Abtnifluii  me,  if  e'cr  I  am  guilty  of  it 
again.     O,  Harriot  I    I  am  distracted  with  ten 


thousand  fears  and  apprehensions  of  losing  you 
for  e\  er — The  chambermaid,  whom  1  bribed  to 
admit  me  to  you,  told  me,  tliat  when  the  two  gen- 
tlemen went  out,  they  talked  of  a  license.  What 
am  I  to  think  !  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  resign 
yourself  to  sir  Harry  Beagle  }  [IlAnuiOT  puiiscx.^ 
Can  you,  then,  consent  to  give  your  liiuid  to  ano- 
ther.?  No,   let  me  once  more  deliver  j'ou 

Let  us  seize  this  lucky  moment !  My  chariot 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  next  street.  Let  me 
gently  force  you,  while  their  absence  allows  it, 
and  convey  you  from  the  brutal  violence  of  u 
constrained  marriage, 

Har.  No  !  I  will  wait  the  event,  be  it  wliat  it 

may.     (),  Charles,  I  am  too  much  inclined 

They  shan't  force  me  to  marry  sir  Harry But 

your  behaviour Not  half  an  hour  ago,  my  fa- 
ther reproached  me  with  the  looseness  of  your 
character.  []]'cepiiif:\ 

Cha.  I  see  my  folly,  and  am  asliamcd  of  it. — 
You  have  reclaimed  me,  Harriot !  On  my  soul, 
you  have.  If  all  women  were  as  attentive  as 
yourself  to  the  morals  of  their  lovers,  a  libertine 
would  be  an  uncommon  character.  But  let  me 
persuade  you  to  leave  this  place,  while  you  may 
— Major  Oakly  will  recei\e  us  at  his  house  with 
pleasure — I  am  shocked  at  the  thoughts  of  what 
your  stay  here  may  reserve  you  to. 

Har.  No,  1  am  determined  to  remain To 

leave  my  father  again,  to  go  oil"  openly  with  a 
man,  of  whose  libertine  character  he  has  himself 
so  lately  been  a  witness,  would  justify  his  anger, 
and  impeach  my  reputation. 

Cha.  Fool  !  fool  I  How  unhappy  have  I  made 
myself!  Consider,  my  Harriot,  the  peculiarity  of 
your  situation ;  besidc'S,  I  have  reason  to  fAr 
other  designs  against  you. 

Hur.  Frcjm  other  designs  I  can  be  no  where  so 
secure  as  with  my  fathei'. 

Cha.  Time  flies Let  me  persuade  you  ! 

Har.  I  am  resolved  to  stay  here. 

Cha.  You  distract  me.     For  Heaven's  sake. — 

Har.  I  will  not  think  of  it. 

Cha.  Consider,  my  angel ! 

Har.  I  do  consider,  that  your  conduct  has 
made  it  absolutely  improper  for  me  to  trust  my- 
self to  your  care. 

Cha'  INIy  conduct !  Vexation  !  'Sdeath  !  But, 
then,  my  dear  Harriot,  the  danger  you  are  in,  the. 
r.eces;ity 

Enter  Chamberniaid. 

Cham.  O  law,  ma'am  !  Such  a  terrible  acci- 
dent !  As  siu'c  as  I  am  here,  there's  a  press-gang 
has  seized  the  two  gemmin,  and  iscarryini:  them 
away,  thof  so  be  one  an  'em  says  as  how  he's  a 
knight  and  baronight,  and  that  t'other's  a  'squire 
and  a  housekeeper. 

Ilur.  Sti/td  by  a  press  gang!  impossible. 

Cha.  O,  now  the  design  comes  out.  But  I'll 
baidk  his  lordship. 

Cham,  Lack-a-dasy,  ma'am,  what  can  we  do  ? 
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There  is  master,  and  John  Ostler,  and  Bootcatch- 
er,  all  gone  a'ter  'em.  There  is  such  an  uproar 
as  never  was.  [Exit. 

Har.  If  I  thought  this  was  your  contrivauce, 
sir,  I  would  never  speak  to  you  again. 

Cha.  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty  of  it. 
This  is  lord  Trinket's  doing,  I  am  sure.  I 
knew  he  had  some  scheme  in  agitation,  by  a  let- 
ter I  intercepted  this  morning. 

Har.  [5c7't'flWA".] 

Chu.  Ha !  Here  he  comes.  Nay,  then,  'tis 
plain  enough.  Don't  he  friglited,  my  love  !  I'll 
protect  you.  But,  now,  I  must  desire  you  to 
follow  my  directions. 

Enter  Lord  Trixket. 

Lurd  Trink.  Now,  madam.  Pox  on't,  he  liere, 
again  !  Nay,  tlicn— [i);'«2t(«^.] — Come,  sir  ! 
You're  unarmed,  I  see.  Give  up  the  lady:  give 
her  up,  I  say,  or  I  am  through  you  in  a  twink- 
ling. [Go/«if  to  make  a  pass  ut  Ciia. 

Cha.  Keep  your  distance,  my  lord  !  I  have 
arms. —  [Producing  a  pisfoL] — If  you  come  a  foot 
nearer,  you  have  a  brace  of  balls  through  your 
lordship's  head. 

Lord  Trink.  How?  what's  tiiis  ?  pistols! 

Cha.  At  your  lord.sliip's  service.  Sword  and 
pistol,  my  lord.     Those,  you  know,  aie  our  wea- 


pons. If  this  misses,  I  have  the  fellow  to't  in 
my  pocket.  Don't  be  frighted,  n)adam.  His 
lordship  has  removed  your  friends  and  relations, 
but  he  will  take  great  care  of  you.  Shall  I  leave 
you  with  him  ? 

Har.  Cruel  Charles !  You  know  I  must  go 
with  you  now. 

Cha.  A  little  way  from  the  door,  if  your  lord- 
ship pleases.  \\Vuvirm  his  hand. 

Lard  Trink.  Sir!— 'Sdeath  .t- Madam  ! 

Chu.  A  little  more  round,  my  lord.     [Wuvinf^. 

Lurd  Trink.  But,  sir  !   Mr  Oakiy  ! 

Cha.  I  have  no  leisure  to  talk  uitli  your  lord- 
ship now.  A  little  more  that  way,  if  you  please. 
— [ir«t7«^'.] — You  know  wiiere  I  live.  If  vow 
liave  any  coumrands  for  Miss  Russet,  you  will 
hear  of  her,  too,  at  my  house.  Nay,  kee[)  back, 
my  lord. — [Pre.seniinL^^ — Your  lordship's  most 
obedient  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Ciia.  uifh  Har. 

Lord  Trink.  [Looking  after  them,  and  pan- 
sing  for  a  short  ti)iic.\ — I  cut  a  mighty  ridiculous 
figure  here, 'pon  honour.  So  !  I  have  been  con- 
certing this  deep  scheme,  merely  to  serve  him. — 
Oh,  the  devil  take  such  intrigues,  and  all  silly 
country  girls,  that  can  give  up  a  man  of  quality 
and  figure,  for  a  fellow  that  nobody-  knows  ! 

[Exit. 


A  C  T    Y. 


SCENE  I. — Lady  Freelove's  house. 

Enter  Lord  Trinket,  Lady  Freelove  with  « 
letter,  and  Captain  O'Cittei:. 

Lord  Trink.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unfortu- 
nate .''  Pox  on't,  captain,  how  could  you  make 
such  a  strange  blunder .'' 

O'Cut.  I  never  tought  of  a  blunder.  I  was  to 
daliver  two  letters,  and,  if  I  gave  them  one  a- 
piece,  I  tought  it  was  all  one,  fait. 

irtf/j/  Fj-ee.  And  so,  my  lord,  the  ingenious 
captain  gave  the  letter  intended  for  me  to  young 
Oakly,  and  here  he  has  brought  me  a  challenge. 

Lord  Trink.  Ridiculous  I  never  was  any  thing 
so  mal-a-propos.  Did  you  read  the  direction, 
captain ! 

O'Cut.  Who,  me  !  Devil  burn  me,  not  I.  I 
never  rade  at  all. 

Lord  Trink.  'Sdeath!  IIow provoking !  When 
I  .had  secured  the  servants,  and  got  all  tlie  peo- 
ple out  of  the  way When  every  thing  was  en 

train. 

Lady  Tree.  Nay,  never  despair,  my  lord ! 
Things  have  liappened  unluckily,  to  be  sure  ;  and 
yet  I  think  I  could  hit  upon  a  method  to  set  eve- 
ry thing  to  right  again. 

Lord  Trink.  How?  How?  my  dear  laily  Free- 
love,  how  ? 

Lady  Free.  Suppose,  then,  your  ladyship  was 
to  go  and  deliver  these  country  gentlemen  from 


their  confmcment;  make  them  believe  it  was  a 
plot  of  young  Oakly's  to  carry  off  my  niece  ;  and 
so  make  a  merit  of  your  own  services  with  the 
father. 

Lord  Trink.  Admirable  !  I'll  about  it  innne- 
diately. 

O'Cut.  Has  your  lordship  any  occasion  for  my 
services  in  this  expedition  ? 

Lord  Trink.  O  no :  only  release  me  these 
people,  and  then  keep  oat  of  the  way,  dear  cap- 
tain. 

O'Cift.  With  all  my  heart,  fait.  But  you  are 
all  wrong:  this  will  not  signify  a  brass  farding. 
If  you  would  let  me  alone,  I  w^ould  give  him  a 
salt  eel,  I  warrant  you.  But,  upfju  my  credit, 
there's  noting  to  be  done  without  a  little  tilting. 

[Exit  O'CuT. 

Lady  Free.  Ha,  ha  !  poor  captain  ! 

Lord  Trink.  But  where  shall  I  carry  them, 
when  I  have  delivered  them  ? 

Lady  Free.  To  IMr  Oakly's,  by  all  means. — 
You  may  be  sure  mv  niece  is  there. 

Lord'Trink.  To  .Nir  Oakly's  !  Why,  does  your 
ladyship  consider?    'Tis  goiilg  directly  in  the  fire 

of  "the  enemy throwing  the  dementi  full  in 

their  teeth. 

Lady  Free.  So  much  the  better.  Face  your 
enemies :  nay,  you  shall  outface  them,  too.  \\"hy, 
Where's  the  "diiFercnco  between  truths  and  un- 
truths, if  you  do  bat  stick   close  tn  the   point  r 
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Falsehood  would  scarce  ever  be  detected,  if  we 
li;id  coiilidciicc  ciioiisj;h  to  supjjort  it. 

jA)r(i  Tiink.  Nay,  I  doii  t  want  bronze  upon 
occasion.  But  to  go  amongst  a  whole  troop  of 
people,  sure,  to  contradict  every  word  I  say,  is 
so  danj,rrous 

L'lih)  Free.  To  leave  Russet  alone  ainonsist 
them,  would  he  ten  times  more  dauiierous.  You 
may  he  sure  iliat  Oaklv's  will  he  the  first  place 
he  will  go  to  after  his  dausihter,  where,  if  you 
don't  accompany  him,  he  will  he  open  to  all  their 
suL't;estions.  They'll  he  all  in  one  story,  and 
nobody  there  to  contradict  them  :  and  then  their 
dull  truth  would  triumph,  which  nuist  not  be. — 
No,  no — positively,  my  lord,  you  must  battle  it 
out. 

Lord  Trink.  Well,  I'll  eo,  'pon  honour — and, 
if  I  could  depend  on  your  ladyship  as  a  corps  de 
reserve 

Lfufi/  Free.  I'll  certainly  meet  you  there. — 
Tush  !  my  lord,  there's  nothiii!:;  in  it.  It's  hard, 
indeed,  if  two  persons  of  condition  cannot  bear 
themselves  out  against  such  trumpery  folks  as  the 
family  of  the  Oaklvs. 

Lord  Trink.  Odious  low  people  !  But  T  lose 
time — r  must  after  the  captain — and  so,  till  we 
meet  at  Mr  Oakly's,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  hand. 
You  won't  fail  me? 

Ladj/  Free.  You  may  depend  on  me. 

[F.xil  Lor.n  Trixk 

Ladii  Free.  So,  here  is  fine  work  !  this  artful 
little  Imssy  has  been  too  much  for  us  all :  well, 
what's  to  be  done  ?  Why,  when  a  woman  of  fa- 
shion cets  iiito  a  scrape,  nothing  but  a  fashiona- 
ble assurance  can  get  her  out  of  it  again.  I'll 
e'en  go  boldly  to  Air  (Jaklv's,  as  I  have  promised, 
and,  irit  appears  practicable,  I  will  forward  lord 
Trinket's  match;  but,  if  I  find  that  matters  have 
taken  another  turn,  iiis  lordship  must  excuse  me. 
In  that  case,  I'll  fairly  drop  him,  seem  a  perfect 
stianger  to  all  his  intentions,  and  give  my  visit  an 
an  .n"  congratulation  to  my  niece  and  any  other 
husband,  wliich  fortune,  her  wise  father,  or  her 
ridiculous  self,  has  provided  for  her.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  Mrs  Oakly's  dressing- 
room. 

Enter  Miis  Oaki.y. 

j'Jrs  Ouk.  This  is  worse  aiul  worse  !  lie  never 
held  me  so  much  in  contempt  before.  To  go  out 
without  speaking  to  me,  or  taking  the  least  no- 
tice '  I  an)  obliged  to  the  major  for  this.  How 
could  he  take  him  out  ?  And  liow  could  Mr  Oak- 
1}     o  with  him  ? 

Enter  Toilet. 
Well,  Toilet? 

'Jail.  My  master  is  not  come  back  yt  t,  ma- 
dam. 

Mrs  0/ik.  Where  is  he  gone  ' 

Toi/.  I  don't  know,  I  can  assure  your  ladyship. 


il/rs  Oak.  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  You  know 
nothing.  Rut  I  \^arrant  you  know  well  enough, 
if  you  would  tell.  You  shall  never  persuade  me 
but  you  knew  of  INlr  Oakly's  going  out  to-day. 

Toil.  I  wish  I  may  die,  madam,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, and  I  protest  to  your  ladyship,  I  knew  no- 
thing in  the  \\'orld  of  the  matter,  no  more  than 
the  child  unborn.  There  is  Mr  Paris,  my  mas- 
ter's irentlenian,  knows 

Alrti  Oak.  NN'hat  does  he  know  ? 

Toit.  That  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mrs  Oak.  Where  is  Paris?  What  is  he  doing? 

Toi/.  He  is  in  my  master's  room,  madam. 

Mrs  Oak.  Hid  him  come  here. 

Toil.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit  Toil. 

Mrs  Oak.  He  is  certainly  gone  after  this 
young  flirt.  His  confidence,  and  the  major's  in- 
solence, provoke  me  beyond  expression. 

Re-enter  Toilet  with  Paris. 

Where's  your  master? 

Par.  //  est  sorti. 

Mrs  Oak.  Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Par.  Ah,  madame,  je  n'en  scai  rien.  I  know 
noting  of  it. 

Mrs  Oak.  Nobody  knows  any  thing.  Why 
did  not  you  tell  me  he  was  going  out  ? 

Par.    I  dress  him — Je  ne  itien  soueie  pas  dii 

pins — He  go  where  he  will 1  have  no  bisnes 

wis  it. 

Mrs  Oak.  Yes,  you  should  have  told  me — — 
that  was  your  business — and  if  you  don't  mind 
your  business  better,  you  shan't  stay  here,  I  can 
tell  you,  sir. 

Par.  Voilu  !  qiielque  ehose  d'extraordinaire  ! 

]\lrs  Oak.  Don't  stand  jabbering  and  shrug- 
ging vour  shoulders,  but  go,  and  inquire — go— 
and  bring  me  word  where  he  is  gone. 

Par.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  do. I'll  ask 

.lolih. 

il7r.v  Oak.  Bid  John  come  to  me. 

Par.  De  tout  iiion  caur. — Jean  !  ici  !  Jean — 
Speak  my  ladi.  [Exit. 

Mrs   Oak.    Impudent  fellow  !    His    insolent 

gravity  and  indifference   is  insupportable 

'!  oilet  ! 

Toil.  Madam  ? 

Airs  Oak.  W  here's  John  ?  Why  don't  he  come  ? 
Why  do  you  stand  witli  your  hands  before  you? 
Why  don't  yon  fetch  him? 

Toil.  Yes,  madam,   I'll  go  this  minute. 

O,  here,  John  !  my  lady  wants  you. 

Enter  John. 

Mrs  Oak.  Where's  your  master  ? 
John.  rJone  out,  madam, 
j\lrs  Oak.  Why  did  not  you  go  with  him? 
John.  Because  he  went  out  in  the  ma  j(ir's  cha- 
riot, maflam. 

Mrs  Oak.  Where  did  they  go  to? 
John.  To  the  major's,  I  suppose,  madam. 
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Mrs  Oak.  Suppose  !  Don't  you  know  ? 

John.  I  believe  so,  but  can't  tell  for  certain, 
indeed,  madam. 

Mrs  Oak.  Believe,  and  suppose  ! — and  don't 
know,  and  can't  tell  ! You  are  ail  fools, 


Go  about  your  business.  [.John   going.] — Come 
hero.  [Returns.]    Go   the  maior's — no — it  does 

nfit  signify go    along — [John    going.] — Yes, 

hark'e,  [Returjis.]  go  to  the  major's,  and  see  if 
your  master  ie  there. 

Jo/in.  Give  your  compliments,  madam.? 

Mrs  Oak.  My  compliments,  blockhead  !  Get 
along!  [John  go«7?g'.]  Come  hitlier.  [Returns] 
Can't  you  go  to  the  major's,  and  bring  nie  word  if 
Mr  Oakly  is  there,  without  taking  any  further 
notice  ? 

John.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Oak.  Well,  why  don't  you  go,  then?  And 

make  haste  back. And  d'ye  hear,  John  ? 

[John  going,  returns. 

John.  Madam  ? 

Mrs  Oak.    Nothing  at  all — go  along — [John 

^ops.] — How  uneasy  Mr  Oakly  makes  me ! 

Hark'e,  John  !  [John  7-eturns.] 

John.  Madam  ! 

Mrs  Oak.  Send  the  porter  here. 

John.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Toil.  So,  she's  in  a  rare  humour  !  T  shall  have 
a  fine  trnie  on't. — [Aside] Will  your  lady- 
ship choose  to  dress? 

Mrs  Oak.  Piithee,  creature,  don't  tease  me 
wi;h  your  fiddle-faddle  stuff" — I  have  a  thousand 

thuigs  to  think  of. \Vhere    is   the  porter? 

Wliy  has  not  that  booby  sent  him  ?  What  is  the 
meaning 

Re-enter  John. 

John.  INIadam,  my  master  is  this  moment  re- 
turned with  Major  Uakly,  and  my  young  master, 
and  the  lady  that  was  here  yesterday. 

]\lrs  Oak.  \'ery  well.  [Exit  John  ]  Return- 
ed ! — yes,  truly,  he  is  returned — and  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  This  is  setting  me  at 
open  defiance.  But  I'll  go  down,  and  shew  them 
1  have  too  much  spirit  to  endure  such  usage. 
— [Going.] — Or  stay — I'll  not  go  amongst  his 
company — I'll  go  out. Toilet! 

Toi/.  Madam  ! 

Mrs  Oak.  Order  the  coach,  I'll  go  out.  [Toil- 
et going.] Toilet,  stay, — ^I'll   e'en  go  down 

to  them No Toilet! 

7'(»//.  Madam  ! 

]\lrs  Oak    Order  mc  a  boiled   chicken I'll 

not  go  down  to  dinner I'll  dine  in  my  oun 

room,  and  sup  there I'll  not  see  his  fac-e  these 

three  days.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — -Changes  to  another  room. 

Enter  Oakly,   Major  OAKt.Y,  Chaules,  and 
Uaimuot. 
Cha.  My  dear  Harriot,   do   not   make  your- 
self so  uneasy. 


Har.  Alas  !  I  have  too  much  cause  for  my  un- 
easiness. Who  knows  what  tliat  vile  lord  has 
done  with  mv  father  ? 

Oak.  Be  comforted,  madam ;  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  Mr  Russet,  and  all  will  be  well,  I  dare 
say. 

Har.  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir : But  I 

can  assure  you,  I  am  not  a  little  concerned  on 
your  account,  as  well  as  my  own  ;  and  if  I  did 
not  flatter  myself  with  hopes  of  explaining  every 
thing  to  Mrs  Oakly's  satisfaction,  1  should  never 
forgive  myself  for  having  disturbed  the  peace  of 
such  a  worthy  family. 

Maj.  Don't  mind  that,  madam ;  They'll  be 
v'ery  good  friends  again.     This  is  nothing  among 

married  people. 'Sdeath,  here   she  is  ! — No, 

— it's  only  Mrs  Toilet. 

Enter  Toilet. 

Oak.  Well,  Toilet,  what  now?  [Toilet  whis- 
pers.] Not  well  ? — Ciiu't  come  down  to  dinner  ? — 
Wants  to  see  me  above } — Hark'e,  brother,  what 
shall  I  do? 

Maj.  If  you  go,  you're  undone. 

Har.  Go,  sir ;  go  to  Mrs  Oakly — Indeed  yoa 
had  better 

Maj.  'Sdeath,  brother !  don't  budge  a  foot — 
This  is  all  fractiousness  and  ill  humour 

Oak.  No,  I'll  not  go. — Tell  her  I  have  com- 
pany, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  here. 

[Exit  Toilet. 

Maj.  That's  right. 

Oak.  Suppose  I  go,  and  watch  liovv  she  pro- 
ceeds ? 

Maj.  What  d'ye  mean  ?  You  would  not  go  to 
her?  Are  you  mad  ? 

Oak.  By  no  means  go  to  her — I  only  want  to 
know  how  she  takes  it.  I'll  lie  perdue  in  my 
study,  and  observe  her  motions. 

Maj.  I  don't  like  this  pitiful  ambuscade-work 
— tliis  bush-fighting.  Why  can't  you  stay  here? 
— Ay,  ay  I — I  know  how  it  will  be — She'll  come 
bounce  in  upon  you  with  a  torrent  of  anger  and 
passion,  or,  if  necessary,  a  whole  flood  of  tears, 
and  carry  all  before  her  at  once. 

Oak.  You  shall  find  that  you're  mistaken, 
major. — Don't  imagine,  that,  because  I  wish  not 
to  be  void  of  humanity,  that  I  am  destitute  of 
resolution.  Now  I  am  convinced  I'm  in  the  right, 
I'll  support  that  right  with  ten  times  your  steadi- 
ness. 

Maj.  You  talk  this  well,  brother. 

Oak.  I'll  do  it  well,  brother. 

Maj.  If  you  don't,  you're  undone. 

Oak.  Never  fear,  never  fear.  [Exit. 

Maj.     Well,  Charles. 

Cha.  I  can't  bear  to  see  my  Harriot  so  un- 
easy. I'll  go  immediately  in  quest  of  !Mr  Russet. 
Perhaps,  1  may  learn  at  the  iim  where  his  lord- 
ship's ruffians  have  carried  him. 

llus.  [Without]  Here?  Yt^,  yes,  I  know  she's 
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here  well  enough.     Come  along,  sir  1  lurry,  come 
along. 

liar.  He's  here  ! — !\Iy  fatlier  !  I  know  his 
voice.  Where  IS  Mr  Oakly  ?  C),  now,  goud  sir, 
[To  the.  Majou.]  do  but  pacilV  him,  and  you'll 
be  a  friend  indeed. 

JE/zi**'/' RrssET,  LoKU  TiiiNKLT,  and  SiuIIau- 
itY  Bkagle. 

Lord  Triiili,  There,  sir 1  told  you  it  was 

so. 

Kus.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  too  plain. — O  you  provok- 
ing slut  !  Klopemcnt  after  elopement !  And  at 
last  to  have  your  t'.ither  carried  otl'  hy  violence  ! 
To  endanger  my  lite  !  Zounds  !  I  ani  so  angry. 
1  dare  not  trust  uiysolt' witliin  reach  of"  you. 

C/iit.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  your  daughter 
is  entirely 

Rtis.  You  assure  me  ?  You  are  the  fellow  that 

has  perverted  her  mind Tiiat  has  set  my 

own  child  a'iainst  me 

CJiu.  If  you  will  hut  hear  me,  sir- 


Jtius.  1  won't  hear  a  word  you  say.  I'll  have 
my  daughter 1  won't  hear  a  word. 

MuJ.  Nay,  Mr  Russet,  hear  reason.  If  you 
will  but  ha.\e  patience 

Rus.  I'll  have  no  patience I'll    have   my 

dauiihter,  and  she  shall  marry  sir  Harry  to-night. 

Lord  Triak.  That  is  dealing  rather  too  much 
en  cavalier  \\\l\\  me,  Mr  Russet,  '|)on  honour. 
You  take  no  notice  of  my  pretensions,  thougli 
my  rank  and  family 

Rus.  What  care  1  for  rank  and  family?  I 
don't  want  to  make  my  daughter  a  rantipole 
woman  of  quality.  I'll  give  her  to  whom  I  please. 
Take  her  away,  sir  Harry  ;  she  shall  marry  you 
to-night. 

Hur.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  hear  me  but  a 
moment ! 

Riis.  Hold  your  tongue,  girl.  Take  her  away, 
*ir  Harry  ;  take  her  away. 

Cha.  It  must  not  be. 

Maj.  Only  three  words,  Mr  Russet ! 

Jlus.  Why  don't  the  booby  take  her? 

Sir  Har.  Hold  hard,  hold  hard  !  You  are  all 
on  a  wrong  scent :  Hold  hard  !  I  say,  hold  hard  ! 
— Hark  ye,  squire  Russet. 

Rus.  Well!  what  now? 

Sir  Hur.  It  was  pro'.'oscd,  you  know,  to  match 

me    witii    Miss   Harriot I3ut   she  can't   take 

kindly  to  me.  When  one  has  made  a  bad  bet,  it  is 
best  to  hedge  olf,  you  kno\v — and  so  I  have  e'en 
swopped  her  with  Lord  'I'rinket  here  for  his  brown 
horse  Nabob,  that  he  bought  of  Lord  Whistle- 
Jacket  for  fifteen  hnndred  guineas. 

Rus.  Swopped  !icr?  Swopped  my  daughter  for 
a  horse?  Zouns,  sir,  \\hat  d'ye  mean? 

Sir  Har.  jNIcan  ?  Why,  I  mean  to  be  off,  to  be 

sure — It  won't  d  ) — T  tell  yon,  it  won't  do 

First  of  all,  I  knocked  up  myself  and  my  horses, 
wlicn  they  touk  for  London — and  now  1  have 
been  stewed  aboard  a  tender 1  have  wasted 


three  stone  at  least If  I  could  ha\e  rid  mv 

matih,  it  would  not  have  grieved  me And  so, 

as  I  said  before,  I  have  swopped  her  for  Nabob. 

Ru^.  The  devil  take  Nabob,  and  yourself,  and 
Lord  Trinket,  aiul 

Lonl  Trinli.  Pardon  !  Je  vous  demande  par- 
don, Mon!,i(;ur  Russet,  'pon  honour. 

Rus.  Death  and  the  devil!  I  shall  go  distract- 
ed.   My  daughter  plotting  against  me— the 

MuJ.  Come,  come,  Mr  Russet,  I  am  your 
man  after  all.  Gi\e  me  but  a  moment's  hearing, 
and  I'll  engage  to  make  peace  l)etwcen  you  and 
your  daughter,  and  throw  the  bhune  where  it 
ought  to  fall  most  deservedly. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  ay,  that's  right.  Put  the  saddle 
on  the  risiht  hors(>,  mv  buck  ! 

Rax.  Well,  sir!— VVhat  d'ye  say?— Speak 

I  don't  know  what  to  do 

Maj.  I'll  speak  the  truth,  let  who  will  be  of- 
fended by  it.  I  have  i)roof  presumptive  and  p(j- 
sitive  for  you,  Mr  Russet.  From  his  lordship's 
behaviour  at  lady  Freelovc's,  when  my  iie|)hcw 
rescued  her,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  he 
^vould  stick  at  no  measures  to  carry  his  point. 
There's  proof  presumptive.  But,  sir,  we  can  give 
you  proof  positive,  too — proof  under  his  lord- 
slii|)'s  own  hand,  that  he,  likewise,  was  the  con- 
tri\  er  of  the  gross  atVront  that  has  just  been  of- 
fered you. 

Rus.  Hey  !  how  ? 

Lord  Trink.  Every  syllal)lc  romance,  'pon  ho- 
nour. 

Maj.  Gospel,  every  word  on't. 

Cha.  This  letter  w  ill  convince  you,  sir  ! — In 
consequence  of  what  happened  at  lady  Freelove's,. 
his  lordship  thought  tit  to  send  me  a  challenge  : 
but  the  messenger  blundered,  and  gave  me  this 
letter  instead  of  it.  ^Giving  the  letter.^  I  have 
the  case  which  inclosed  it  in  my  pocket. 

Lord  Triuk.  Forgery,  from  beginning  to  end, 
'pon  honoui'. 

Ma').  Truth,  u])on  my  honour.  But  read,  read, 
Mr  Russet,  read,  and  he  convinced. 

Rus.  Let  me  see — lot  me  see [Rcuding^^ — 

L^m — um — um — um — so,  so  ! — um — um — um — 
damnation  ! — Wish  me  success — obedient  slave — 

Trinket. I'irc  and  fury  !    How  dare  you  do 

this  ? 

Lord  Trink.  When  you  are  cool,  Mr  Russet, 
I  will  explain  this  matter  to  you. 

Rus.  Cool  !  'Sdeath  and  lioll ! — I'll  never  be 
cool  again — I'll  be  revenged. — So  my  Harriot, 
my  dear  girl,  is  innocent  at  last.  Say  so,  my  Har- 
riot; tell  me  you  are  innocent!  [Enihraeing  her. 
Har.  T  am,  indeed,  sir;  and  happy  beyond  ex- 
pression, at  your  being  convinced  of  it. 

Riis  I  am  glad  on't — I'm  glad  on't — I  believe 
von,  Harriot !  Yon  was  alwap  a  good  girl. 

Maj.  So  she  is,  an  excellent  girl  !— Worth  a 
rrr^iiment  of  such  lords  and  baronets — Come,  sir, 
huish  every  thing  handsomely  at  once.  Come — 
Charles  will  have  a  handsome  fortune. 
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Rus.  Marry  ! — She  durst  not  do  it. 

Mdj.  Consider,  sir,  rliey  have  long  been  fond 
of  each  other — old  acquaintance — faithful  lovers 
—  turtles — and  may  he  very  happy. 

Rus.  Well,  well — since  things  are  so — I  love 
my  girl.  Hark'e,  young  Oakly,  if  you  don't  make 
her  a  good  husband,  you'll  break  my  heart,  you 
rogue. 

C/ia.  Do  not  doubt  it,  sir  !  my  Harriot  has  re- 
formed me  altogether. 

Rus.  Has  she  ? — Why  then — there — Heaven 
bless  you  both — there — now,  there's  an  end  on't. 

Si?'  Har.  So,  my  lord,  you  and  I  are  both  dis- 
tanced— A  hollow  thing,  damme  ! 

Lo7'd  Trink.  N'importc. 

Sir  Har.  [Aside]  Now  this  stake  is  drawn,  my 
lord  may  be  for  hedging  off  mayliap.  Ecod  !  I'll 
go  to  Jack  Speed's,  and  secure  Nabob,  and  be 
out  of  town  in  an  hour.  Soho  !  Lady  Freelove  ! 
Yoics !  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Freelove. 

Ladr/  Free.  My  dear  Miss  Russet,  you'll  ex- 
cuse  

C/ia.  Mrs  Oakly,  at  your  ladyship's  service 

Ladi/  Free.  Married  r 

Har.  Not  yet,  madam;  but  my  father  has  been 
so  good  as  to  give  his  consent. 

Ladi/  Free.  I  protest  I  am  prodigiously  glad  of 
it.  My  dear,  I  give  you  joy — and  you,  Mr  Oakly. 
I  wish  you  joy,  Mr  Russet,  and  all  the  good  com- 
pany— for  I  think  the  mos:  of  them  are  parties 
concerned. 

Maj.  Ho-^r  easy,  impudent,  and  familiar  ! 

[Aside. 

Ladi/  Free.  Lord  Trinket  here,  too  !  1  ^  ow  I 
did  not  see  your  lordship  before. 

Lord  Trink.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient 
slave.  [Bozfing. 

Lady  Free.  You  seem  grave,  my  lord  ! — Coiue, 
come,  I  knov.'  there  has  been  some  difference  be- 
tween you  and  IL-  Oakly — You  must  give  me 
leave  to  be  a  mediator  in  this  affair. 

Lord  Trink.  Here  has  been  a  small  fracas  to 
be  sure,  madam  ! — We  arc  all  blown,  'pon  ho- 
nour. 

Lddt/  Free.  Blown  !  WHiat  do  you  mean,  my 
lonl .? 

Lord  Trink.  Nay,  yonr  ladyship  knows  that  I 
•  never  mind  these  things,  and  1  know  that  they 
never  discompose  your  ladysliip — But  things  have 
happened  a  little  en  travers — Hie  little  billet  I 
sent  your  ladyship  lias  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
that  gentlciuau — [Pointing  to  Cn ahi.es] — and 
so — there  has  been  a  little  brouillcrie  about  it — 
that's  all. 

Lndi/  Free.  You  talk  to  me,  my  lord,  in  a  very 
cxtra.^rdiuarv  style — If  you  have  been  guilty  of 
any  misbcha\  iour,  I  am  sorry  t"or  it;  but  your  ill 
conduct  can  fasten  no  i input atiou  on  mc.  i\liss 
Russet  will  justify  mc  suthcieutly. 

Maj.  Had  not  your  ladysliip  better  appeal  to 


my  friend  Charles  here  ^ — The  letter!  Charles! 
Out  with  it  tliis  instant ! 

Clia.  Yes,  I  have  the  credentials  of  her  lady- 
ship's mtegrity  in  mv  pocket. Mr  Russet,  the 

letter  you  read  a  little  w'nile  ago  was  inclosed  in 
this  cover,  which  also  I  now  think  it  my  duty  to 
put  into  your  hands. 

Rus.  [Reading.]  '  To  the  right  honourable  la- 

'  dy  Freelove 'Sdeath  and   hell ! — and  now  I 

recollect,  the  letter  itself  was  pieced  with  scraps 
of  French,  and  madam,  and  your  ladvship — l-'ire 
and  fury  !  madam,  how  came  you  to  use  me  so  ? 
I  am  obliged  to  you,  then,  for  the  insult  that  has 
been  offered  me  ? 

Ladi/  Free.  What  is  all  this  }  Yonr  obligations 
to  mc,  Mr  Russet,  are  of  a  nature  that 

Rus.  Fine  obligations  !  I  dare  say  I  am  partly 
obliged  to  you,  too,  tor  the  attempt  on  my  daugh- 
ter, by  that  thing  of  a  lonl  vondcr  at  your  house. 
Zouns  !  madam,  these  are  injuries  never  to  be 

forgiven They  are  the  grossest  affronts  to 

me  and  my  family — All  the  word  shall  know 
them — Zouns  ! — I'll 

Ladi/  Free.  Mercy  on  mc  !  hoiv  boisterous  are 
these  country  gentlemen  !  Why  really,  Mr  Rus- 
set, you  rave  like  a  man  in  Bedlam — I  am  afraid 
you'll  beat  me — and  then  you  swear  most  abo- 
minably. How  can  you  be  so  vulgar  ? — I  sec  the 
meaning  of  this  low  malice But  the  reputa- 
tions of  women  of  quality  are  not  so  easily  im- 
peached— J\Iv  rank  places  me  above  the  scandal 
of  little  people,  and  I  shall  meet  such  petty  inso- 
lence with  the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity. 
But  you  and  your  simple  girl  will  be  the  sufferers. 
I  had  some  th.oughts  of  introducing  her  into  the 
first  company — But  now,  madam,  I  shall  neither 
receive,  nor  return  your  visits,  and  will  entirely 
withdraw  my  protection  from  the  ordinary  pare 
of  the  family.  [Erit. 

Rus.  Zouns,  what  impudence  !  that's  worse 
than  all  the  rest. 

Lord  Trink.  Fine  presence  of  mind,  faith  ! — 
The  true  French  nonchalance — But,  good  folks, 
why  such  a  deal  of  rout  and  fapn-se  about  nothmg 
at  all.? — If  Madcmoiseile  Harriot  had  rather  be 
Mrs  Oakly  than  lady  rrinkct — Why,  I  wish  her 
joy,  that's  all.  Mr  Russet,  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  son-in-law — Mr  Oakly,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
lady — and  you,  madam,  [To  Hauriot.]  of  the 
gentleman — .And,  in  short,  I  wish  you  all  joy  of 
one  another,  'pon  honour  !  [Fjxit. 

Rus.  There's  a  tine  fellow  of  a  lord  now  !  The 
devil's  in  yoiu"  London  folks  of  the  first  fashion, 
as  you  call  them.  They  will  rob  you  of  your  es- 
tate, debauch  your  neighbour,  or  lie  with  your 
wife — and  all  as  if  they  were  doing  you  a  favour, 
'pon  honour ! 

Maj.  Hey  !  what  now .'' 

[Bell  rings  riolcnth/. 

Enter  Oakly. 
Oak.  D'ye,  hear,  major i"   d'ye  hear. !* 
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Maj.  Zouiis  !  what  a  clatter !  She'll  pull  down 
all  the  beils  in  the  house. 

Ouli.  My  observations,  since  I  left  yf>i'.  'I'^^e 
confnnied  my  rcsokitiun.  I  see  plainly,  tliat  Iht 
good-huaiour,  and  her  ill-luuuour,  her  smiles,  iier 
tears,  and  her  fits,  are  calculated  to  play  upon 
nie. 

Maj.  Did  not  I  always  tell  you  go?  It's  the 
way  with  them  all — they  will  be  roui!;h  and 
smooth,  and  hot  and  cold,  and  all  in  a  breath. — 
Any  thiui;  to  siet  the  better  of  us. 

Oak.  She  is  in  all  moods  at  present,  I  promise 
you — I  am  at  once  aui^ry  and  ashamed  of  her  ; 
and  yet  she  is  so  ridiculous,  I  can't  help  lauiihini: 

at   her There   has  she  been  in  her  chamber, 

fuming  and  frettin<i,  and  dispatchin;4  a  messenger 
to  me  every  two  minutes — servant  alter  ser\aut 
— now  she  insists  on  my  comiiii;  to  her — now, 
aijain,  she  «  rites  a  note  to  entreat — then,  Toilet  is 
sent  to  let  me  know  that  she  is  ill,  absolutely  dy- 
ing— then,  the  \ery  next  minute,  she'll  never  see 
my  face  acain — she'll -fio  out  of  the  house  direct- 
ly. \  Bc/f  ?-uigs.]  A<:^ain  !  now  the  storm  rises  ! 

Jilaj.  [t  will  soon  drive  this  way,  then — now, 
brother,  prove  yourself  a  man — You  have  gone 
too  far  to  retreat. 

Oak.  Retreat ! Retreat ! No,  no  ! — I'll 

preserve  the  advantage  I  have  gained,  I  am  de- 
termined. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay  !  keep  your  ground  !  fear  no- 
thing— up  with  yom-  noble  heart !  (jood  discip- 
line makes  good  soldiers;  stick  close  to  my  ad- 
vice, and  you  may  stand  bull' to  a  tigress 

Oak.  Here  she  is,  by  Heavens  ! — now,  bro- 
ther ! 

Maj.  And  now,  brother  !  Now  or  never ! 

Enter  Mrs  Oakly. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  think,  Mr  Oakly,  you  might  have 
had  humanity  enough  to  have  come  to  see  how  I 
did.  You  have  taken  your  leave,  I  suppose,  of 
all  tenderness  and  alTection — but  I'll  be  calm — 
I'll  not  throw  nivself  into  a  passion — you  want  to 
drive  me  out  of  \our  house — I  see  what  you  aim 
at,  and  will  be  al'oreliand  with  you — let  me 
keep  my  temper  !  I'll  send  for  a  chair,  and  lea\  e 
the  house  this  instant. 

Oak.  True,  my  lo\  e  !  I  knew  you  would  not 
think  of  dining  in  your  chamber  alone,  when  1 
had  company  below.  You  shall  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  as  you  ought,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say, 
and  make  my  friends  welcome. 

Airs  Oak.  Excellent  raillery!  Look  ye,  Mr 
Oakly,  I  see  the  meaning  of  all  this  alVectcd  cool- 
ness and  indilVerence. 

Oak.  My  dear,  consider  where  you  are 

il/rs  Oak.  You  would  l)e  glad,  I  fuaJ,  to  get 
me  out  of  your  house,  and  have  all  your  llirts  a- 
bout  you. 

Oak.  Ilcfore  ail  this  company  !   Fy  ! 

Mrs  Oak.  But  I'll  disappoint  you,  for  I  bhall 


remain  in  it  to  support  my  due  authority — as  for 
you,  major  Oakly  I 

Maj.  iky-day!    What  have  I  done.' 

Mrs  Oak.  I  think  you  mi<;ht  find  better  em- 
ployment, than  to  create  divisions  between  mar- 
ried people and  you,  sir 

Oak.  Nay,  but,  my  dear  ! 

Mrs  Oak.  Might  have  more  sense,  as  well  as 
tenderness,  than  to  give  ear  to  such  idle  stulf. — 

Oak.  Lord,  lord  ! 

Airs  Oak.  \'ou,  and  your  wise  counsellor  there, 
I  suppose,  think  to  carry  all  your  points  with 
me. 

Oak.  \Vas  ever  any  thing 

Mr.s-  Oak.  Iiut  it  won't  do,  sir.  Yon  shall  find 
that  1  will  have  my  own  way,  and  that  I  will 
govern  my  own  family. 

Oak.  You  had  better  learn  to  govern  yourself 
by  half.  Your  passion  makes  you  ridiculous. — '■ 
Did  ever  any  l)ody  see  so  much  fury  and  vio- 
lence.^ affronting  your  best  friends,  breaking  my 
peace,  and  disconcerting  your  own  temper.  .'\nd 
all  for  what }  For  notiiing.  'Sdeath,  madam  !  at 
these  years,  you  ought  to  know  better. 

Airs  Oak.  At  these  years  !  \  ery  line  ! Am 

I  to  be  talked  to  in  this  manner  ? 

Oak.  Talked  to  !  Why  not.?  You  have  talked 
to  me  long  enough — almost  talked  \ne  to  death 
— and  I  have  taken  it  all  in  hoj;cs  of  making  you 
fpiict — but  all  in  vain ;  for  the  more  one  bears, 
ihe  worse  you  are.  Patience,  I  find,  is  all  thrown 
away  upon  you  ;  and  henceforward,  come  what 
may,  I  am  resolved  to  be  master  of  my  own 
house. 

Alls  Oak.  So,  so  !  IMaster,  indeerl  !  Yes.  sir, 
and  you'll  take  care  to  have  mistresses  enough, 
too,  I  warrant  you. 

Oak.  Perhaps  I  may;  but  they  shall  be  quiet 
ones,  I  can  assure  you. 

Airs  Oak.  Indeed  !  And   do  you  think  I  am 
such  a  tame  ibol  as  to  sit  riuielly  and  bear  all* 
this.?  You  shall  know,  sir,  that  I  will  resent  this 

behaviour ^You  shall  find  that  I  have  aspi- 

rit' 

Oak.  Of  the  devil. 

Airs  Oak.  Intolerable  !.  You  .shall  find,  then, 
that  I  will  exert  that  spirit.  1  am  sure  I  have 
need  of  ir.  As  sotjii  as  the  house  is  once  cleared 
again,  I'll  shut  my  doors  against  all  company, 
^'ou  shan't  see  a  single  soul  for  this  month. 

Oak.  'Sdeath,  madam,  but  I  will  !  I'll  keep 
open  house  for  a  year.  I'll  send  cards  to  the 
whole  town — Mr  Oakly's  route  !  .Ml  the  world 
will  come — and  I'll  go  among  the  world,  too — 
I'll  be  mewed  up  no  longer. 

All's  Ouk.  Pro\()king  insolence  !  This  is  not  to 
be  endured — I>ook'e,  Mr  Oakly ^^ 

Ouk.  And  look'e,  Mrs  Oakly,  I  will  have  my 
own  wav. 

Airs  Oak.  Nay,  then,  let  me  tell  you,  sir 

Oak.  And   let  me  tell  you,  madam,  I  wilj|  noj;, 

be  crossed 1  wout  be  roade  a  fool. 
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Mrs  Oak.  Why,  you  wont  let  mc  speak  I 
Oak.  Because  you  don't   speak  as   you  ought. 
Madam,  madam  !  you  shan't  look,  nor  walk,  nor 
talk,  nor  think,  but  as  I  piease. 

Mrs  Ofik.  Was  there  ever  such  a  monster  !  I 
aan  bear  this  no  longer.  [Bursts  into  teurs.^  O 
you  vile  man  !  I  can  see  through  your  design — 

you  cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman such  usage  to 

your  poor  \^it"e  ! you'll   be  the  death  of  her. 

0(^k.  She  shan't  be  the  death  of  me,  I  am  de- 
termined. 

2lrs  Oak.  That  it  should  ever  come  to  this  ! — 
To  be  contradicted — \_Sobbing.'\ — insulted — abus- 
ed— hated 'tis  too  much — my  heart  will  burst 

with — oh — oh  ! [Falls  into  a  fit.     Harriot, 

C  HARLES,  <5c.  run  to  Iier  assistance^ 
Oak.  [Interposing.]  Let  her  alone. 

Har.  Sir,  Mrs  Uakly 

Cha.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,-  she  will  be 

Oak.  Let  her  alone,  I  say ;  I  won't  have  her 
touched — let  her  alone — if  her  passions  throw 
her  into  fits,  let  the  strength  of  them  carry  her 
through  them. 

Har.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  assist  her.    She 

may 

Oak.  I  don't  care — you  shan't  touch  her — let 
her  bear  thrm  patiently — she'll  learn  to   behave 

better  another  time Let  her  alone,  I  say. 

Mrs  Oak.    [Risitig.J    O   you   monster ! — you 

villain  ! — you  base  man  ! Would  you  let  me 

die  for  want  of  help  } — would  you 

Oak.  Bless  me  !  madam,  your  fit  is  very  vio- 
lent— take  care  of  yourself. 

Airs  Oak.  Despised,  ridiculed — but  I'll  be  re- 

veniied — vou  shall  see,  sir 

Oak.  fol-de-rol  loU-de-rol  loll-dc-rol  loll  ! 

[Singing. 
Mrs  Oak.  What,  am   I  made  a  jest  of?  Ex- 
posed to  all  the  world  ? — If  there's  law  or  jus- 
tice  

Oak.  Tol-de-rol  l(;ll-dc-rol  loll-de-rol  loll ! 

[Singing. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  shall    burst  with  anger — Have  a 

care,  sir,  you  may  repent  this — Scorned  and  made 

ridiculous  ! — No  power  on  earth  shall  hiiinri-  my 

revenge !  [Going. 

Har.  [hitcrposirig.]  Stay,  madam. 

Mrs  Oak.    Let  me  go.      I  cannot  bear   this 

place. 

Har.  Let  me  beseech  you,  madam. 
Oak.  What  does  the  girlniean  ?  [Apart. 

Muj.  Courage,  brother !  you  have  done  w dn- 
ders.  [Apart. 

Oak.  I  think  she'll  have  no  more  fits.  [Apart. 
Har.  Stay,  n)adam — Pray  stay  but  one  nuj 
nient.    I  have  been  a  painful  witness  of  your  un- 
easiness, and  in  great  part  the  innocent  occasion 

of  it.     Give  me  leave  then 

M7S  Oak.  I  did   not  expect,  indeed,    to  have 

found  you  here  again.     But,  however 

Har.  I  see  the  agitation  of  your  mind,  and  ii 
makes  me  miserable.     Sutler  me  to  tell  you  the 

Vor.  JL 


real  truth.     I  can  explain  e\'ery  thing  to  your 

satisfaction. 

]\Irs  Oak.  JMay  be  so — I  cannot  argue  with 
you. 

C/in.  Pray,  madam,  hear  her for  my  sake 

for  your  own — dear  madam  ! 

Mrs  Oak.   Well well proceed. 

Oak.  1  shall  relapse.  I  can't  bear  to  see  her  so 
uneasy.  [^AparK 

Muj.  Ilush Hush  !  [Apart. 

Har.  I  understand,  madam,  that  your  first 
alarm  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  my  father 
to  your  nephew. 

Has.  I  was  in  a  bloody  passion  to  be  sure,  ma- 
dam ! — The  letter  was  not  over  civil,  I  believe — 
I  did  not  know  but  the  young  rogue  had  ruined 

my  girl^ — But  its  all  over  now,  and  so 

Mrs  Oak.  You  was  here  yesterday,  sir  ? 
Kus.  Yes,  I  came  after  Harriot.     I  thought  I 
should  find  my  young  madam  with  my  young  sir, 
here. 

Mrs  Oak.  With  Charles,  did  you  say,  sir.? 
B.US.  Ay,  with  Charles,  madam  !  The  voung 
rogue  has  been  fond  of  her  a  long  time,  and  she 
of  him,  it  seems. 

JMrs  Oak.  I  fear  I  have  been  to  blame. 

[Aside. 
Rus.  I  ask  pardon,  madam,   for  the  disturb- 
ance I  made  in  your  house. 

Har.  And  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  I  came 
into  it,  demands  a  thousand  apologies.  But  the 
occasion  must  be  my  excuse. 

Mrs  Oak.  How  have  I  been  mistaken  !  [Aside. 

— But  did  not  I  overhear  you  and  Mr  Oakly 

[2'o  Harriot. 
Har.  Dear  madam  !    you  had   but  a  partial 
hearing  of  our  conversation.     It  related  entirely 
to  this  gentleman. 

Cha.  To  piit  it  beyond  doubt,  madam,  Mr 
Russet  and  my  guardian  have  consented  to  our 
marriage;  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  you  will  not 
withhold  yoi-r  approbation. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  have  no  further  doubt — I  see  you 
are  innocent,  and  rt  v.  as  cruel  to  suspect  you — 
You  have  taken  a  load  of  anguish  off  my  mind — 
and  yet  your  kind  interposition  comes  too  late. 
Mr  Oakly's  love  for  me  is  entirely  destroyed. 

[  Weeping. 

Oak.  I  must  go  to  her [Apart. 

]\Iaj.  Not  yet ! Not  yet !  [Apart. 

Har.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  such  tip- 
prehensions.  I  am  sure  Mr  Oakly  loves  you  most 
affectionately. 

Oak.  I  can  hold  no  longer.  [Going  to  her.^ 
My  allcction  for  you,  madam,  is  as  warm  as  ever. 
Nothing  can  ever  extinguish  it.  My  constrained 
Vehaviour  cut  me   to  the  soid — For,  within  these 

lew  hours,  it  has  been  all  constrained and  it 

was  with  the  utmost  ditliculty  that  I  was  able  to 
-n]i]iort  it. 

Mrs  Oak.  O,  ]\Ir  Oakly,  how  have  I  exposed 
myself!  What  low  arts  has  my  jealousy  inducetl 
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me  to  practise !  I  see  ray  folly,  and  fear  that 
you  can  never  forgive  me. 

Oak.  Forgive,  you  ! You  are  too  good,  my 

love  ! — Forgive  you  ! — Can  you  forgive  me  ? — 
This  change  transports  me  —  Brother  !  Mr  Rus- 
set !  Charles  !  Harriot !  give  me  joy  !  —  I  am 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Maj.  Joy,  much  joy  to  you  both  !  though,  by 
the  by,  you  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  me  for  it. 
Did  not  I  tell  you  I  would  cure  all  the  disorders 
in  your  family?  I  beg  pardon,  sister,  for  taking 
the  liberty  to  prescribe  for  you.  My  medicines 
liavc  been  somewhat  rough,  I  believe,  but  they 


have  had  an  admirable  effect,  and  so  don't  be 
angry  with  your  physician. 

Airs  Oak.  I  am  indeed  obliged  to  you,  and  I 
feel— 

Oak.  Nay,  my  dear,  no  more  of  this.  All  that's 
past  must  be  utterly  forgotten. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  have  not  merited  this  kindness, 
but  it  shall,  horeafter,  be  my  study  to  deserve  it. 
Away  with  all  idle  jealousies  !  And  since  my 
suspicions  have  hitherto  been  groundless,  I  am 
resolved  for  the  future  never  to  suspect  at  all. 

\_Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


M  E  N. 

Sir  John   Dorilant,  a  7nan  of  nice  honour, 
guardian  to  C.elia. 

MODELY,      )  j^.t.      ^ 

13  ,     „        >  men  of  the  town. 

J5ELM0UU,  S 

An  old  Steward  to  Sir  John  Dorilant, 
Foot/nan  to  Sir  John  Dorilant. 


WOMEN. 

Lady    Beverley,    a   widow   lady,    mother  to 

CiELIA. 

C'jELiA,  daughter  to  Lady  Beverley,  andrcard 

to  Sir  John. 
Araminta,  sister  to  Sir  John  Dorilant. 


Scene — A  garden  belonging  to  Sir  John  Dorilant's  house  in  the  country,  with  an  arbour,  gar- 

den-chairs,  S)-c, 


ACT    I. 


SCE:<IE  h— A  gardcji. 


Enter  Araminta  with  an  affected  carelessness, 
and  knotting  ;  Modei.y  /y//o^<•/«^. 

Mode.  But,  madam  ! 

Ara.  But,  sir  !  wliat  can  possibly  hnve  alarm- 
ed you  thus?  You  sec  me  (juitc  unconcerned.  I 
only  tell  you  in  a  plain,  simple,  narrative  manner 
— (this  plaguy  thread) — and  merely  hy  way  of 
conversation,  that  you  are  in  love  with  Cffilia; 
and  where  is  the  mighty  harm  in  all  this.' 

J\Iode.  The  harm  in  it,  madaui  !  have  I  not 
told  you  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  that 
you  were  the  only  woman  who  could  possihly 
make  me  hap[)y  ? 

Ara.  ^V'hy^  ayr,  to  he  sure  you  have,  and 
sworn  a  thousaiul  and  u  thousand  oaths  to  con- 
lirm  that  assertion. 


Mode.  A  nd  am  not  I  here  now,  expressly  to 
marry  you  ? 

Ara.  Why,  that,  too,  is  true — but — you  are  in 
love  with  Ca^lia. 

Mode.  Bless  me,  madam,  wliat  can  I  say  to 
you  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  attendance  upon 
you,  I  had  never  known  Crelia,  or  her  mother 
either — though  they  are  both  my  relations.  The 
mother  has  since  indeed  put  some  kind  of  conti- 
dence  in  me — she  is  a  widow,  you  know — 

Ara.  And  wants  consolation  !  The  poor  or- 
phan, too,  her  daughter  ! — Well,  charity  is  an 
excellent  virtue.  I  never  considered  it  in  that 
li'dit  before.  You  are  vastly  charitable,  Mr. 
Modcly. 

Mode.  It  is  impossible  to  talk  with  you. — If 
you  will  not  do  me  justice,  do  it  to  yourself,  at 
least.     Is  there  any  comparison  betwixt  you  and 
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Caelia?  Could  any  nian  of  sense  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment ?  She  has  yet  no  character.  One  does  not 
know  what  she  is,  or  what  she  will  be;  a  chit — 
a  green  "irl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Ara.  Seventeen,  at  least. (I  cannot  undo 

this  knot.) 

j\lo(h'.  Well,  let  her  be  seventeen.  Would 
any  man  of  judjinient  attach  himself  to  a  c;irl  ot 
that  age  ?  On  my  soul,  if  one  was  to  make  love 
to  her,  she  would  hardly  understand  what  one 
meant. 

J;-fl.  Girls  are  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  you 
mav  imagine,  Mr  MoHcly  ;  Caelia  will  understand 
yoii,  take  my  word  for  it,  and  does  understand 
you.  As  to  your  men  of  judgment  and  sense, 
here  is  my  brother,  now  ; — I  take  him  to  be  full 
as  reasonable  as  yourself,  and  somewhat  older  ; 
and  vet,  with  all  his  philosophy,  he  has  brought 
himself  to  a  determination  at  last,  to  fulfil  the 
father's  will,  and  marry  this  green  girl.  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  so,  Mr  Modely,  but  he  will  cer- 
tainly marry  her. 

Mode.  Let  him  marry  her.  I  should  perhaps 
do  it  myself,  if  I  was  in  his  place,  lie  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  her  father's.  She  is  a  great 
fortune,  and  was  given  to  him  by  will.  But  do 
you  imnsiine,  my  dear  Araminta,  that  if  he  wab 
left  to  his  own  choice,  without  any  bias,  he  would 
not  rather  ha\e  a  wr)iiiaii  nearer  his  own  years.' 
lie  might  almost  be  her  father. 

Ara.  That  is  true.  But  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  me,  that  youth  in  a  woman  is  so 
insurmountable  an  objection.  I  fancy,  Air  Modf- 
Iv,  it  may  be  got  over.  Suppose  I  leave  you  to 
think  of  it. —  (I  cannot  get  this  right.)  [Going. 
Mode.  Stay,  dear  Araminta !  why  will  you 
plague  me  thus.''  Your  own  charms,  my  earnest- 
ness, might  prove  to  you — 

Ara.  I  tell  vou  I  don't  want  proofs. 
Mode.  Well,  well,  you  shall  have  none,  then. 
But  gi\e  me  leave  to  hope,  since  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to   be  a  little  uneasy  on  my  ac- 
count— 

Ara.  Uneasy  ! — I  uneasy  !  What  does  the  man 
mean? — I  v\as  a  little  concerned,  indeed,  to  give 
you  uneasiness  by  informing  you  of  my  brother's 
intended  marriage  with  Caelia.  But — this  shut- 
tle bends  so  abominably. — [yl.s/f/e.] 

Mode.  Thou  perpk  xiug  tyrant !  Nay,  you  shall 
not  go.  May  T  continue  to  adore  you?  you  must 
not  forbid  me  that. 

Ara.  For  my  part,  I  neither  command  nor 
forbid  any  thing.  Only  this  I  would  have  you 
rememl)er,  I  have  quick  eyes.  Your  servant. — 
I  wi'.h  this  knotting  had  never  come  in  fashion. 
[J.svV/f.]  [Kxit  A\x\. 

Mode.  Quick  eyes,  indeed  !  I  thought  my  cun- 
ning here  had  been  a  master-piece.  The  girl 
cannot  have  told,  sure !  and  the  mother  is  en- 
tirely on  my  side.  They  certainly  were  those  in- 
quisitive eyes  she  speaks  of,  which  lun  c  found 
®ut  tliis  secret.     Well,  1  mu.-t  be  more  cautious 


for  the  future,  and  act  the  lover  to  Araminta  ten 
times  stronger  than  ever.  One  would  not  give 
her  up  till  one  was  sure  of  succeeding  in  the 
other  place. 

Enter  Bllmov r /rom  behind,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand. 

Bel.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !   Well  said,  IVIodcly  ! 
j\lod.'[Sl(irliiig.J  Belmour  ! — how  the  deuce 
came  you  here  ? 

Bet.  How  came  I  here  ! — IIow  came  you  here, 
if  you  come  to  that  ?  A  man  can't  retire  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  the  spring,  and  read  pastoral  in  an 
arbour,  but  impertinent  lovers  must  disturb  his 
meditations.  Thou  art  the  arrantest  hypocrite, 
i\Jod("ly —  [Throuins;  awiiy  the  book. 

Mod.  Hypocrite! — jMy  dear  friend,  we  men  of 
gallantry  must  be  so.  Hut  hove  a  care  !  we  may 
have  other  listeners  for  aught  I  know,  who  may 
not  be  ^o  proper  for  confidants.  [Lookitig  about. 
Bel.  You  may  be  easy  on  that  head.  We  have 
the  garden  to  ourselves.  The  widow  and  her 
daughter  are  just  gone  in,  and  sir  John  is  busy 
with  his  steward. 

Mod.  The  widow,  and  her  daughter  I  Why, 
were  they  in  the  garden  ? 

Bel.  They  just  came  into  it ;  but  upon  seeinj 
you  and  Araminta  together,  they  turned  back 
again. 

Mode.  On  seeing  me  and  Araminta  !  I  hope  1 
have  no  jealousies  there,  too.  However,  I  am 
glad  Caelia  knows  1  am  in  the  garden,  because  it 
may  probablv  induce  her  to  fall  in  my  way — by 
chance,  you  know,  and  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  talking  to  her. 

Bel.  Do  you  think  she  likes  you  ? 
Mode.  She  does  not  know  what  she  does. 
Bel.  Do  you  like  her? 
Mode.  Why,  faith,  I  think  I  do. 
Bel.  Why,    then,    do  you   pursue  your  affair 
with  .Araminta ;  and   not  find    some   honourable 
means  of  breaking  off  with  her? 

Mode.  That  might  not  be  quite  so  expedient. 
[  think  Araminta  the  finest  woman,  and  Caelia 
the  pi-ettiest  girl,  I  know.  Now,  they  are  both 
irooti  fortunes,  and  one  of  them  I  am  resolved  to 
have,  but  which — 

Bel.  Your  great  wisdom  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined. Thou  art  undoubtedly  the  vainest  fellow 
living.  I  thought  you  brought  me  down  here  now 
to  your  wedding  ? 

Mode.  'Egad,  I  thought  so,  too  ;  but  this 
plaguy  little  rustic  has  disconcerted  all  my  schemes. 
Sir  John,  vou  know,  by  her  father's  will,  may 
many  her  if  he  pleases,  and  she  forfeits  her  es- 
tate if  she  marries  any  one  else.  Now,  I  am 
contriving  to  bring  it  about,  that  I  may  get  her, 
and  her  fortune,  too. 

Bel.  A  very  likely  business,  truly.  So  you 
modestly  expect  that  sir  John  Dorilant  should 
give  up  his  mistress,  and  then  throw  her  fortune 
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into  the  bargain,  as  an  additional  reward  to  the 
oblijiing  man  who  has  seduced  her  from  him? 

Mode.  Hum  !  why,  1  don't  expect  quite  that. 
But,  you  know,  Behnour,  he  is  a  man  of  honour, 
and  would  not  force  her  inclinations,  thouuh  he 

loved  her  to  distraction. Come,  come,  lie  is 

quite   a  diiferent  creature  from  what  you  and  1 
are. 

Be/.  Speak  for  yourself,  good  sir ;  yet,  why 
should  you  imajiine  that  her  inclinations  are  not 
as  likely  to  fix  upon  him  as  you  f  lie  has  a  good 
person,  and  is  scarce  older  than  yourself. 

Mode.  That  shews  your  ignorance ;  I  am  ten 
years  younger  than  he  is.  My  dress,  and  the 
company  I  keep,  give  a  youth  and  vivacity  to  me, 
which  he  must  alwavs  want.  An't  I  a  man  of 
the  town  ^  O  that  town,  B(  linour  !  Could  I  but 
have  met  these  ladies  there,  I  had  done  the  busi- 
ness. 

Bel.  Were  they  never  there  ? 

Mode.  Never. — Sir  Harry  Beverley,  the  father 
of  this  girl,  lived  always  in  the  country,  and  di- 
vided his  time  between  his  books  and  his  hounds. 
His  uife  and  daughter  seldom  mixed  with  people 
of  their  own  rank,  but  at  a  horse-race,  or  a  rural 
visit.  And  see  the  efl'ects  !  The  girl,  though  she 
Is  naturally  genteel,  has  an  air  of  simplicity. 

Bel.  But  does  not  want  sense. 

Mode.  No,  no  !  She  has  a  devilish  deal  of  that 
kind  of  sense,  which  is  acquired  bv  early  reading. 
I  have  heard  her  talk  occasionally,  like  a  queen 
in  a  tragedy  ;  or,  at  least,  like  a  sentimental  lady 
in  a  comedy,  much  above  your  misses  of  thirty  in 
town,  I  assure  you.  As  to  the  mother — but  she 
is  a  character,  and  explains  herself. 

Bet.  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  read  her.  But  pray, 
how  came  it  to  pass,  that  the  father,  who  was  of 
a  different  way  of  thinking  in  regard  to  party, 
should  have  left  sir  John  guardian  to  his  daugh- 
ter, with  the  additional  clause,  too,  of  her  being 
obliged  to  marry  him  .'' 

Mode.  Why,  that  is  somewhat  surprising.  But 
the  truth  of  tfie  case  was,  they  were  thoroughly 
acquainted,  and  each  considered  party  as  the 
foible  of  the  other.  Sir  Harry  thought  a  good 
husband  his  daughter's  best  security  for  happi- 
ness; and  he  knew  it  was  impossible  sir  John 
Dorilant  should  prove  a  bad  one. 

Bel.  And  yet  this  prospect  of  iiappiness  would 
you  destroy.? 

Mode.  No,  no ;  I  onlv  see  farther  than  sir 
Harry  did,  and  would  increase  that  happiness,  by 
givii  t;  her  a  better  liusband. 

Bel.  Oh  !  v'our  humble  scr\ant,  sir. 

Mode.  Ue^ides,  the  mother  is  entirely  in  my 
interest,  and,  by  the  liy,  has  a  hanki  ring  aftii 
sir  Jol'.n  herself.  He  is  a  sober  man,  and  should 
have  a  woman  of  discretion  for  his  wife;  not  a 
lioydenin;;girl.  'Rgad,  Behnour,  suppose  you  at- 
tacked tiie  "  idovv  ?  the  woman  is  young  enough, 
and  has  an  e_xcellent  jointure. 

Mel.  And  so  become  your  father-ia-law  .' 


Mode.  You  will  have  an  admirable  opportuni- 
ty to-night :  we  are  to  have  the  fiddles,  you  know, 
and  you  may  dance  with  her. 

When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires ! 
Eh  !  Bellmour  ? 

Bel.  You  are  vastly  kind  to  sir  John,  and 
would  ease  him,  I  find,  of  both  his  mistresses. — 
But,  suppose  this  man  of  honour  should  be  fool 
enough  to  resign  his  mistress,  may  not  another 
kind  of  honour  obiisie  him  to  run  you  through  the 
body  for  deserting  his  sister  ? 

Mode.  Why,  faith,  it  may.  However,  it  is  not 
the  first  duel  I  have  fought  on  such  an  occasion ; 
so  I  am  his  man.  Not  that  it  is  impossible  but 
he  may  have  scruples  iherc,  too. 

Bel.  You  don't  think  him  a  coward .'' 

Mode.  I  know  he  is  not.  But  your  reasoning 
men  ha\e  strange  distinctions.  They  are  quite 
difterent  creatures,  as  1  told  you,  from  you  and 
me. 

Bel.  You  are  pleased  to  compliment.  But, 
su[)pose  now,  as  irrational  as  you  think  me,  I 
should  find  out  a  means  to  make  this  whole  af- 
fair easy  to  you  ? 

Mode.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Bel.  Not  by  attacking  the  widow,  but  by 
making  my  addresses,  in  good  earnest,  to  Ar*- 
minta. 

Mode.  I  forbid  that  absolutely. 

Bel.  What,  do  you  think  it  possible  I  should 
succeed  after  the  accomplished  Mr  Modely } 

Mode.  ^^  hy,  faith,  between  you  and  me,  I 
think  not ;  but  I  don't  chuse  to  hazard  it. 

Bel.  Then  you  love  her  still? 

Mode.  I  confess  it. 

Bel.  And  it  is  nothing  upon  earth  but  that  In- 
satiable vanity  of  yours,  with  a  little  tincture  of 
avarice,  that  leads  you  a  gadding  thus  ? 

Alode.  I  plead  guilty.  But,  be  it  as  it  will,  I 
am  determined  to  pursue  my  point  And  see, 
where  the  little  rogue  comes  most  opportunely. 
I  told  you  she  would  be  here.  Go,  go,  Behnour 
—  you  must  not  listen  to  all  my  love  scenes. — . 
[Exit  Bet,.] — Now  for  a  serious  tace,  a  little  up- 
on the  tragic ;  young  girls  are  mighty  fond  of 
despairing  lovers. 

Enter  C.i;LrA. 

Celia.  [Willi  an  uffected  surprixe^ — Mr  Mode- 
ly ! — Are  you  herei' — I  am  come  to  meet  my 
mamma — 1  did  not  think  to  meet  vou  here. 

Mode.  Are  you  sorry  to  find  me  here,  ma- 
dam ? 

Celia-  Why  should  I  be  sorrv,  Mr  Modely  ? 

Mode.  i\Iav  I  hope  vou  are  pleased  with  it? 

Celia.  I  have  no  dislike  to  company. 

Mode.  But  is  all  com[)anv  alike?  Surely  one 
would  choose  one's  companions.  Would  it  have 
br:en  the  same  thing  to  you,  if  you  had  met  sir 
John  Dorilant  iicre  ? 

Celia.  1  should  be  very  ungrateful,  if  I  did  not 
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like  sir  John  Dorilant's  company.  I  am  sure  I 
liave  all  the  t)blii;ations  in  the  world  to  him,  and 
90  had  my  poor  papa.  [Sighing. 

j\Iode.  Whatever  were  your  papa's  obligations, 
iiis  gratitude,  I  am  sure,  was  unbounded.  O  that 
I  had  been  his  friend  ! 

Celia.  Why  should  you  wish  that,  Mr  IMode- 
Jy  ?  You  would  have  liad  a  great  loss  in  him. 

Mode.  I  believe  I  should.  J^ut  I  might  like- 
wise have  had  a  consolation  lor  that  loss,  which 
would  have  contained  in  it  all  earthly  happiness. 

Celia.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mode.  He  might  have  left  his  Celia  to  me. 

Celia.  Dear,  how  you  talk  ! 

Mode.  Talk,  madam  !  Oh,  I  could  talk  for 
ever,  would  you  but  listen  to  my  heart's  soft  lan- 
guage, nor  cruelly  affect  to  disbelieve  when  I  de- 
clare I  love  you. 

Celia.  Love  me,  Mr  Modely  ?  Are  you  not  in 
love  with  Aramiiita? 

Mode.  I  once  thought  I  was. 

Celia.  And  do  lovers  ever  change  ? 

Mode.  Not  those  who  feel  a  real  passion. — 
But  there  are  false  alarms  in  love,  which  the  un- 
practised heart  sometimes  mistakes  for  true 
•nes. 

Celia.  And  were  yours  such  for  Araminta  ? 

Mode.  Alas  !  I  feel  they  were. 

[Lofiking  earnestly  at  her. 

Celia.  .You  don't  intend  to  marry  her  then,  I 
hope? 

Mode.  Do  you  hope  I  should  not  marry  her  ? 

Celia.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  would  not  have  the 
poor  ladv  deceived,  and  I  would  willingly  have  a 
better  opinion  of  Mr  Modely,  than  to  believe  him 
capable  of  making  false  protestations. 

Mode.  To  you  he  never  could. 

Celia.  To  me  r — I  ain  out  of  the  question. — 
But  I  am  sorry  for  Aramirrta,  for  I  believe  she 
loves  you. 

Mode.  If  you  can  pity  those  who  love  in  vain, 
whv  am  not  I  an  object  of  compassion  ? 

Celia.  Dear  i\Ir  JNIodely,  why  will  you  talk 
thus?  My  hand,  you  know,  is  destined  to  sir  John 
Dorilant,  and  my  duty  there  does  not  even  per- 
mit me  to  think  of  other  lo\ers. 

Mode.  Happy,  happy  man  !  Yet  give  me  leave 
to  ask  one  question,  madam.  I  dread  to  do  it, 
though  my  last  ghmpse  of  happiness  depends  up- 
on your  answer. 

Celiu.  What  question  ?  Nay,  pray  speak,  I  en- 
treat it  of  yf)u. 

Mode.  Then  tell  me,  lovely  Celia,  sincerely 
tell  me,  were  your  choice  left  free,  and  did  it  de- 
pend upon  you  onlv,  to  determine  who  should  Le 
the  master  of  your  affections,  might  I  expect  one 
favourable  thought? 

Celia.  [Af'ter  smne  hesitation.] — It — it  does 
not  depend  upon  me. 

Moile.  I  know  it  does  nol,  but  if  it  did  ? 

Celia.  Come,  come,  Mr  Modely,  I  cainiot  talk 
upon  this  subjeet,    Impossib' lilies  are  impossibi- 


lities. But  I  hope  you  will  acquaint  Araminta 
instantly  with  this  change  in  your  inclinations. 

Mode.  I  would  do  it,  but  dare  not. 

Celia.  You  should  break  it  first  to  sir  John. 

Mode.  My  dilhculty  does  not  lie  in  the  break- 
ing it ;  but,  if  I  confess  my  passion  at  an  end,  I 
must  no  longer  expect  admittance  into  this  fami- 
ly, and  I  could  still  wish  to  talk  to  Celia  as  a 
friend. 

Celia.  Indeed,  Mr  Modely,  I  should  be  loth 
myself  to  lose  your  acquaintance  ;  but — O  here 
comes  my  manmia !  she  may  put  you  in  a  me- 
thod. 

Enter  Lady  Beverley. 

Lady  Bev.  In  any  method,  my  dear,  which  de- 
cency and  reserve  will  permit.  Your  servant, 
cousin  Modely.  What,  you  are  talking  strangely 
to  this  girl  now  ? — O  you  men  ! 

Mode.  Y(jur  ladyship  knows  the  sincerity  of 
my  passion  here. 

Celia.  [With  surpriae.] — Knows  your  since- 
rity ? 

Lady  Bev.  Well,  well ;  what  signifies  what  I 
know?  You  were  mentioning  some  method  1  was 
to  put  you  in. 

Celia.  Mr  Alodely,  madam,  has  been  confes- 
sing to  me  that  he  no  longer  loves  Araminta. 

iMdy  Bev.  Hum  ! — Why,  such  things  may  hap- 
])eii,  child.  We  are  not  all  able  to  govern  our 
affections.  But  I  hope  if  he  breaks  off  with  her, 
he  will  do  it  with  decency. 

]\Iode.  That,  madam,  is  the  difficulty. 

Lady  Bev.  What !  Is  it  a  difficulty  to  be  de- 
cent ?  Fie,  fie,  Mr  Modely. 

Mode.  I'ar  be  it  from  me  even  to  think  so, 
madam,  before  a  p(;rson  of  your  ladyship's  re- 
served behaviour.  But,  considering  how  far  I 
liave  gone  in  the  affair 

Lady  Bel.  Well,  well,  if  that  be  all,  I  may, 
perhaps,  help  you  out,  and  break  it  to  sir  John 
myself — Not  that  I  approve  of  roving  affections, 
I  assure  you. 

Mode.  You  bind  me  ever  to  you.  But  there 
is  another  cause,  which  you  alone  can  promote, 
and  on  which  my  eternal  happiness 

Lady  Bev.  Leave  us — leave  us,  cousin  ]\Iode- 
ly.  I  must  not  hear  you  talk  in  this  extravagant 
manner. —  [Pushing  him  foirards  the  scene,  and 
then  aside  to  him.\ — I  shall  bring  it  about  better 
in  your  absence,  (io,  go,  man;  go. — [£r<Y  jNIore- 
i.y!] — A  pretty  kind  of  fellow,  really.  Now,  Ce- 
lia :  come  nearer,  child  ;  I  have  .something  of  im- 
portance to  say  to  you.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  gentleman  ? 

Ceiia.  Of  Mr  ]\Iodely,  madam  ? 

Lady  Bev.  Ay,  Mr  idodely,  my  cousin  Modely; 

Celia.  Think  of  him,  madam? 

Lady  Bev.  Ay,  think  of  him,   cliild  ;    you  are 
old  cimugh  to  ll'iink,  sure,  after  the  education  I 
have  given  you.      N\'ell,   ^^liat   naswer  do   yon  ^ 
make  ? 
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Celia.  I  really  don't  understand  your  ladyship's 
question. 

Ladj/  Bev.  Not  understand  me,  child  ?  Why, 
I  ask  you  how  you  like  Mr  Modely  ?  What  you 
should  think  of  him  as  a  husband  ? 

Celia.  Mr  iNIodely  as  a  hnsband  !  Why,  sure- 
ly, madam,  sir  John 

Ladi/  Bev.  Fiddlefaddlc,  sir  John  !  sir  John 
knows  better  things  than  to  plague  himself  with 
a  wife  in  leading-strings. 

Celia.  Is  your  ladyship  sure  of  that  ? 

Lad^  Bev.  O  ho  !  Would  you  be  glad  to  have 
me  sure  of  it .'' 

Celia.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  be  glad  of. 
I  would  not  give  sir  John  a  moment's  pain  to  be 
mistress  of  the  whole  world. 

Ladt/  Bev.    But  if  it  should  be  brought  about 

without  giving  him  pain.     Hey  !  Celia 

[Pattiiig  her  cheek  with  her  fan. 

Celia.  I  should  be  sorry  for  it. 

Lad}i  Bev.  Hey  day  ! 

Celia.  For  then  he  must  think  lightly  of  me. 

Ladif  Bev.  What  does  the  girl  mean .?  Come, 
come,  I  must  enter  roundly  into  this  affair.  Here, 
here,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  plainly  and  honestly, 
without  equivocation  or  reservation,  is  Modely 
indifferent  to  you  ?  Nay,  nay — look  me  in  the 
face;  turn  your  eyes  towards  me.  One  judges 
greatly  by  the  eyes,  especially  in  women.  Your 
poor  papa  used  to  say  that  my  eyes  reasoned  bet- 
ter than  my  tongue.  Well,  and  now  tell  me, 
without  blushing,  is  Modely  indifferent  to  you? 

Celia.  I  fear  he  is  not,  madam,  and  it  is  that 
which  perplexes  me. 

Lady  Bev.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  meet 
him  ? 

Celia.  Fluttered. 

Ladi/  Bev.  Hum  !  While  you  are  with  him  ? 

Celia.  Fluttered. 

Ladi/  Bev.  Hum  !  When  you  leave  him  ? 

Celia.  Fluttered  still. 

Ladi/  Bev.  Strong  symptoms  truly  ! 

Celia.  When  sir  John  Dorilant  talks  to  me, 
my  heart  is  softened,  but  not  perplexed.  My 
esteem,  my  gratitude  overflows  towards  him.  I 
consider  him  as  a  kind  father,  with  all  the  ten- 
derness, without  the  authority. 

Ladj/  Bev.  But  when  Mr  Modely  talks  ? 

Celia.  My  tranquilUty  of  mind  is  gone  ;  I  am 
pleased  with  hearing  what  I  doubt  is  flattery, 
and  when  he  grasps  my  hand 

Lady  Bev.  Well,  well,  I  know  all  that.  Be 
decent,  child.  You  need  say  no  more.  Mr 
Modely  is  the  man,  [Rising. 


Celia.  But,  dear  madam,  there  are  a  thousand 
obstacles.  I  am  afraid  sir  ,Tohn  loves  me  ;  I  am  ' 
sure  he  esteems  me,  and  I  would  not  forfeit  his 
esteem  for  the  universe.  I  am  certain  I  can 
make  him  an  aflectionate  and  an  humble  wife, 
and  I  think  I  can  forget  Mr  Modely. 

L.adi/  Bev.  F'orget  a  fiddle  !  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  forgetting.  I  order  you,  on  your" duty,  not  to 
forget.  Mr  Modely  is,  and  shall  be,  the  man. — 
You  may  trust  my  prudence  for  bringing  it  about. 
I  will  talk  with  sir  John  instantly.  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  but  I  will  not  hear  a  word 
of  it.  Can  you  imagine,  Celia,  that  I  shall  do 
any  thing  but  with  the  utmost  decency  and  deco- 
rum ? 

Celia.  I  know  you  will  not,  madam ;  but  there 
are  delicacies — 

Ladi/  Bev.  With  which  I  am  unacquainted  to 
be  sure,  and  my  daughter  must  instruct  me  in 
them  !  Pray,  Celia,  where  did  you  learn  this 
nicety  of  sentiments?  Who  was  it  that  inspired 
them  ? 

Celia.  But  the  maxims  of  the  world 

Lad)/  Bev.  Are  altered,  I  suppose,  since  I  was 
of  your  age.  Poor  thing,  what  world  hast  thou 
seen  ?  Notwithstanding  your  delicacies  and  your 
maxims,  sir  John,  perhaps,  may  be  wiser  than  you 
imagine,  and  choose  a  wife  of  somewhat  more 
experience. 

Celia.  May  he  be  happy  wherever  he  chooses — 
But,  dear  madam 

Lady  Bev.  Again  ?  don't  make  me  angry.  I 
will  positively  not  be  instructed.  Ay,  you'  may 
well  blush.  Nay,  no  tears.  Come,  come,  Celia, 
I  forgive  you.  I  had  idle  delicacies  myself  once. 
Lard  !  I  remember  when  your  poor  papa — he, 
he,  he — but  we  have  no  time  for  old  stories. — 
What  would  you  say  now,  if  sir  John  himself 
should  propose  it,  and  persuade  the  match,  and 
yet  continue  as  much  your  friend  as  ever,  nay, 
become  more  so,  a  nearer  friend  ? 

Celia.  In  such  a  case,  madam • 

Lady  Bev.  1  understand  you,  and  will  about 
it  instantly.  B'ye,  Celia;  O  how  its  little  heart 
flutters !  [Exit. 

Celia.  It  does,  indeed.  A  nearer  friend  ?  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  should  wish  her  success 
or  not — Sir  John  is  so  affectionate.     Would  I 

had  never  seen   Mr   Modely  ! Araminta, 

too  !  what  will  she  say  ?  (),  1  see  a  thousand  bad 
consequences.  I  must  follow  her,  and  prevent 
them.  [Exit. 
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Enter  Lady  Beverley  and  Modely. 

Ladj/ Bev.  Prithee,  dnn't  tease  mc  so;  I 
TOW,  fuiisiu  Modely,  yoii  are  almost  as  peremp- 
tory as  my  daughter.  She,  truly,  was  tcacliinj;  mc 
decorum  just  now,  and  pla^iuing  me  with  her  de- 
licacies, and  her  stutV.  1  tell  you,  sir  Joliii  will 
be  in  the  garden  immediately;  this  is  always  his 
hour  of  walking  ;  and  when  he  comes,  I  shall  lay 
the  whole  affair  before  him,  with  all  its  concate- 
nation of  circumstances,  and,  I  warrant  you,  bring 
it  about. 

JMoJe.  I  have  no  doubt,  madam,  of  the  tran- 
scendenry  of  yoin-  ladyship's  rhetoric ;  it  is  on 
that  I  entirely  rely.  But  1  must  beg  leave  to 
hint,  that  Araminta  already  suspects  mv  passion, 
and  should  it  be  openly  dcclar<'d,  wfudd  un- 
doubtedly prevail,  that  instant,  witli  her  brother 
to  forbid  me  tlie  house. 

LaJi/  Bcv.  Why,  that  might  be 

Mode.  And  though  I  told  your  daughter  I  did 
not  care  how  soon  it  came  to  an  eclaircissement ; 
yet  a  woman  of  your  ladyship's  penetration  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  must  see  the  necessity 
of  concealing  it,  at  least  for  a  time.  I  beg  par- 
don for  offering  what  •lay  ha\e  even  the  distant 
appearance  of  instruction.  But  it  is  sir  John's  de- 
licacy wliich  must  be  principally  alarmed  with 
apprehensions  of  her  disregard  for  him;  and  I 
am  sure  your  ladyship's  maimer  of  doing  it,  will 
shew  him  where  he  might  much  bettor  place  his 
atlictions,  and  with  an  undoubted  prospect  of 
happiness. 

Ladj/  Bev.  Ay,  now  you  talk  to  the  purpose — 
But  stay,  is  not  that  sir  John  con)ing  this  way  .? 
It  is,  I  vow,  and  Araminta  with  hnn.  We'll  turn 
down  this  walk,  and  reason  the  affair  a  little 
more,  and  then  J  will  come  round  the  garden  up- 
on him. 

[MoDEi.Y  takes  her  hand  to  lead  her  out. 
You  are  very  gallant,  cousin  Modely.      \Exeunt. 

Enter  Sia  John  Dorilant  anc?  Araminta. 

Ara.  What  do  you  drag  me  into  the  garden 
for.'*  We  were  private  enough  where  we  were — 
and  I  hate  walking. 

Sir  John.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  sister  :  I  am 
restless  every  where;  my  head  and  heart  arc  full 
of  nothing  but  this  lovely  girl. 

Ara.  My  dear,  dear  brother,  you  are  enough 
to  spoil  any  woman  in  the  universe.  I  tell  you, 
again  and  again,  the  sirl  is  a  good  girl,  an  excel- 
lent girl,  and  will  make  an  admirable  wife.  You 
may  trust  one  woman  in  her  commendations  of 
another ;  wc  arc  not  apt  to  be  too  favourable  in 
our  judgments,  especially  when  there  is  beauty  in 
the  case. 

§ir  John.  You  cliarm  roc,  when  you  talk  thus. 


If  she  is  really  all  this,  how  happy  must  the  maw 
be,  who  can  engage  her  affections !  But,  alas ! 
Araminta,  in  every  thing  which  reijards  me,  it  is 
duty,  not  love,  which  actuates  her  behaviour. — 
She  steals  away  my  very  soul  by  her  attentions; 
but  never  once  expresses  that  heart-felt  tender- 
ness, those  syinpatlictic  feelings 

Ara.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !    ()  my  stars!    Sympathetic 
feelinss  !  Why,  would  you  have  a  girl  of  her  age 
have     those    sympathetic    feelings,    as    you  call 
them  .?    If  she   had,   take  my   word   for  it,  she 
would  co(|uette  it  with  half  the  fellows  in  town, 
before  she  had   been  married  a  twelvemonth. — 
Besides,   sir  John,  you  don't  consider  that  you 
was  her  father's  friend ;  she  has  been  accustom- 
ed, from  her  infancy,  to  respect  you  in  that  light; 
and  our   father's  friends,  you  know,   are  always 
old  people,  greybeards,  philosophers,  enemies  to 
youth,  and  the  destruction  of  gaiety. 
Sir  John.  But  I  was  never  such. 
Ara.  You  may  imagine  so ;    but  you  always 
had  a  grave  turn.     I  hated  you  once  myself. 
Sir  John.  Dear  Araminta! 
Ara.  1  did,  as  I  hope  to  live;  for  many  a  time 
has  your  aveision  to  dancing  hindered  me  from 
having  a  fiddle.     By  the  by,  remember  we  are 
to  have  the  fiddles  to-night.     But  let  that  pass. 
As  the  case  now  stands,  if  I  was  not  already  so 
near  akin   to  you,  you  have  the  temper  in  the 
world  which  I  should  choose  in  a  husband. 
Sir  .John.  That  is  obliging,  however. 
Ara.  Not  so  very  obliging,  perhaps,  neither. 
It  \\ou!d  be  merely  for  my  own  sake ;  for,  then, 
would  I  have  the  appearance  of  the  most  obedi- 
ent, sympathetic  wife  in  the  universe,  and  yet  be 
as  despotic  in  my  government  as  an  eastrtn  mo- 
narch.    And   when   I  grew   tired,  as  I  probably 
shoulddo,  of  a  wuntofcoiirradiclion,  why,  I  should 
find  an  easy  remedy  for  that,   too  ;  I  could  break 
your  heart  in  ai^out  a  month. 

Sir  John.  Don't  tritle  with  me ;  'tis  your  seri- 
ous advice  I  want ;  give  it  me  honestly  as  a 
friend,  and  tenderly  as  a  sister. 

Ara.  VVhy,  I  have  done  it  fifty  times.     What 
can  I  say  more  .f"    if  you   will  have  it  again,  you 
must.     This,  then,  it  is,  in  plain  terms.     But  you 
are  sure  you  are  heartily  in  love  with  her .' 
Sir  John.   Pshaw  ! 

Ara.  Well,  then,  that  we  will  take  for  grant- 
ed ;  and  now  you  want  to  know  what  is  right 
and  proper  for  you  to  do  in  the  case.  Why,  was 
I  in  your  place,  I  should  make  but  short  work 
with  it.  She  knows  the  circumstances  of  her 
father's  will ;  therefore,  would  I  go  immediately 
to  her,  tell  her  how  my  heart  stood  inclined,  and 
hope  she  had  no  objcrticuis  to  comply,  with  what 
it  is  not  in  her  power  to  refuse. 

Sir  John.  You  would  not  have  mc  talk  thus 
abruptly  to  her? 
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Ar-a.  Indeed  I  would.  It  will  save  a  world  of 
trouble.  She  will  hlusii,  perhaps,  at  first,  and 
look  a  little  awkward  (and,  by  ttie  by,  so  will  you, 
too);  but  it"  she  is  the  girl  I  take  her  tor,  after  a 
little  irresolute  gesture,  and  about  rive  minutes 
conversation,  she  will  drop  you  a  curtesy  with 
the  demure  humility  of  a  vestal,  and  teil  you  it 
shall  be  as  you  and  her  mamma  please. 

Sir  Joltn.  O,  that  it  were  come  to  that ! 

Ara.  And,  pray,  what  hinders  it?  N'othing 
upon  earth  but  your  consummate  prudence  and 
discretion. 

Sir  John.  I  cannot  think  of  marrying  her,  till 
I  am  sure  she  loves  me. 

Ara.  Lud,  lud  ! — Why,  what  does  that  signify.? 
If  she  consents,  is  not  that  enough  } 

Sir  John.  Her  gratitude  may  induce  her  to 
consent,  rather  than  make  me  unhappy. 

Ara.  You  would  absolutely  make  a  woman 
mad. 

Sir  John.  Why,  could  you  think  of  marrying  a 
man  who  has  dd  regard  for  you  f 

Ara.  The  case  is  widely  diiferent,  my  good  ca- 
suistical brother  ;  and  perhaps  I  could  not— un- 
less I  was  very  much  in  love  with  him. 

Sir  John.  And  could  you  then  } 

Ara.  Yes,  I  could — to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  be- 
lieve 1  shall. 

Sir  John.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ara.  I  shall  not  tell  you.  You  have  business 
enough  of  your  own  upon  vour  hands. 

Sir  JoA«._  Have  you  any  doubts  of  Modely.? 

Ara.  I  shall  keep  them  to  myself,  if  I  have. 
For  you  are  a  wretched  counsellor  in  a  love-case. 

Sir  John.  But  dear  Araminta • 

Ara.  But  dear  sir  John  Dorilant,  you  may 
make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  for  you  shall  posi- 
tively know  nothing  of  my  affairs.  As  to  your 
own,  if  you  do  not  instantly  resolve  to  speak  to 
C'elia,  I  will  go  and  talk  to  lier  myself. 

Sir  John.  Stay,  lady  Beverley  is  coming  towards 
us. 

Ara.  And  has  left  ray  swain  yonder  by  him- 
self. 

Sir  John.  Suppose  1  break  it  to  her? 

Ara.  It  is  not  a  method  which  I  should  advise  ; 
but  do  as  you  please.  1  know  that  horrid  wo- 
man's sentiments  very  exactly,  and  I  shall  he  glad 

to  have  her  teased  a  little.  [Anide^ I'll  give 

you  an  opportunity  by  leaving  you;  and  so  adieu, 
my  dear  sentimental  brothei- 1 

Enter  Lady  Beverley  and  Modely. 
We'll  change  partners,  if  you  please,  madam. — 
[Tb  Lady  Hr.vEULEY  as  she  enters.     And  then 

«xit  with   MODF.EY.] 

Ladi/  I'cv.  Poor  mistaken  creature  !  Iiow  fond 
the  thing  is !  [Aside,  and  looking  after  Aua- 
MiNTA.j     Your  servant,  sir  .(olm. 

Sir  John.  Your  laflyship's  m  )st  obedient. 

[After  some  irresolate  gesture  on  both  sides 

Lady  Beverley  speaks.] 

Vol.  Ih       r 


Ladi/  Bev.  I — I — have  wanted  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  you,  sir  John,  a  great  wliile. 

Sir  John.  And  I,  madam,  have  l(Hig  had  an 
affair  of  consequence  to  propose  to  your  lady- 
ship. 

Ladi/  Bev.  An  affair  of  consequence  to  me! — 
O  lud  ! will  you  please  to  s|jeak,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Not  till  I  have  heard  your  ladyship's 
commands. 

Lady  Bev.   What,  must   women  speak   first ! 

Fie,  sir  John [Looking  languishing/^.] 

Well,  then,  the  matter,  in  short,  is  this :  1  have 
I')ug  been  thinking  how  to  dispose  of  my  girl  pro- 
perly. She  is  grown  a  woman,  you  see,  and, 
though  I,  who  am  her  mother,  say  it,  has  her  al- 
lurements. 

Sir  John.  Uncommon  ones  indeed. 

Ladi/  Bev.  Now,  I  would  willingly  consult  witli 
you  how  to  get  her  well  married,  bet'ore  she  is 
tainted  with  tiie  indecorums  of  the  world. 

Sir  John.  It  was  the  very  subject  which  I  pro- 
posed to  speak  to  you  upon.  I  am  sorry  to  put 
your  ladyship  in  mind  of  a  near  and  dear  loss — 
Bui  you  remember  sir  Harry's  will. 

Ladi/  Bev.  Yes,  yes,  I  remeinber  it  very  well. 
Poor  man  !  it  was  undoubtedly  the  only  weak 
thing  he  was  ever  guilty  of. 

Sir  John.  JVIadam  ! 

Lad'/  Bev.  I  say,  sir  John,  we  must  pardon  the 
failings  of  our  deceased  friends.  Indeed  his  af- 
fection for  his  child  excuses  it. 

Sir  John.  Excuses  it ! 

Ladi/  Bev.  Yes,  indeed,  does  it.  His  fondness 
for  her  might  naturally  make  him  wish  to  place 
her  with  a  person  of  your  known  excellence  of 
character ;  for  my  own  part,  had  I  died,  1  should 
have  wished  it  myself.  I  don't  believe  you  have 
your  equal  in  the  world.  Nay,  dear  sir  John, 
'tis  no  compliment.  This,  I  say,  might  make  liini 
not  attend  to  the  impropriety  of  the  thing,  and 
the  reluctance  a  gentleman  of  j^our  good  sense 
and  judgn.ent  must  undoubtedly  have  to  accede 
to  so  unsuitable  a  treaty  ;  especially  as  he  could 
not  but  know  there  uerc  women  of  discretion  in 
the  world,  who  would  be  proud  of  an  alliance 
\vhere  the  prospect  of  felicity  was  so  inviting  and 
unquestionable. 

Sir  John.  [Who  had  appeared  uneasi/  all  the 
time  she  was  speaki^ig.]  What  women,  madam? 
I  know  of  none. 

Ladi/  Bev.  Sir  John  !  That  is  not  quite  so 
complaisant,  methinks — to  our  sex,  1  mean. 

SirJoh7i.  1  beg  vour  pardon,  madam  ;  I  hardly 
know  what  I  say.  Your  ladyship  has  disconcert- 
ed every  thing  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

Lad^  Bev.  Bless  mc,  sir  Jolm  !— I  disconcerted 
every  thing  !  How,  prav  ?  1  have  been  only  talk-" 
ing  to  you  in  an  open  friendly  manner,  with  re- 
gard to  my  daughter;  our  daughter,  indeed,  I 
might  call  her,  for  you  have  been  a  father  to  her. 
The  girl  herself  always  speaks  of  yon  as  such. 

Sir  John.  Speaks  of  me  as  a  father? 
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Ludii  Bcv.  Why,  more  unlikely  tilings  have 
happened,  sir  John. 

Sir  Jo/in.  Than  what,  madam? 
Ladt/  Bcv.  Dear  sir  Jolin  !    You  put  such  pe- 
remptory (juestions  ;  you  iniglit  easily  understand 
what  one  meant,  methinks. 

Sir  John.  I  (ind,  madam,  I  must  speak  plain 
at  once.  Know,  then,  my  iieart,  my  soul,  my 
every  tiiought  of  Irappiness,  is  fixed  upon  that 
l()\elv  girl. 

Ladi/  Bev.  (),  astonishing  !  Well,  miracles  are 
not  ceased,  tiiat's  certain.  But  every,  body,  they 
say,  must  do  a  foolish  thing  once  in  tlicir  lives. 
And  can  you  really  and  sincerely  think  of  put- 
ting sir  Harrv's  will  in  execution  ? 
Sir  John.  Would  1  could  ! 
Ladj/  Bev.  To  be  sure  the  girl  has  a  fine  for- 
tune. 

Sir  John.  Fortune  !  I  despise  it.  I  would  give 
it  with  all  my  sfiul  to  any  one  who  could  engage 
me  her  affections.  Fortune  !  dirt. 
Ladi/  Bci\  I  am  thunderstruck  ! 
Sir  John.  [Tur)i/ii^  eagerli/  to  her.]  O,  ma- 
dam, tell  me,  sincerely  tell  nic,  what  method  can 
I  possibly  {)iu-sue  to  make  her  tiiiiik  favourably  of 
me  !  Y(ju  know  her  inmost  soul,  you  know  the 
tender  moments  of  address,  the  easy  avenues  to 
her  unpractised  heart.  Be  kind,  and  point  them 
out.  [^Oraspiiig  her  hand. 

Ludy  Bev.  I  vow,  sir  .Tohn,  I  don'c  know  what 
to  say  to  you.  Let  go  my  hand.  You  talked  of 
my  disconcerting  you  just   now;  I  am  sure  you 

disconcert  me  with  a   witness. [Aside^    I 

did  not  think  the  man  had  so  much  rapture  in 
him.  He  sr|iieezed  my  hand  with  such  an  em- 
phasis. I  may  gain  him,  perhaps,  at  last. 

Sir  John.  Why  will  you  not  speak,  madam  ? 
Can  vou  sec  mn  on  the  brink  of  desperation,  and 
not  lend  a  friendly  hand  to  my  assistance  .i* 

Ladi/  Bev.  I  have  it.    [Aside.] Alas,  sir 

John,  what  signifies  what  1  can  do.?  Can  T  an- 
swer for  the  inclinations  of  a  giddy  girl .? 

Sir  John.  You  know  she  is  not  such  ;  her  inno- 
cent mind  is  yet  untainted  with  the  follies  of  her 
.sex.  And  if  a  life  devoted  to  her  service,  with- 
out a  wish  but  what  regards  her  happiness,  can 

win  lier  to  be  mine 

I.adj/  Bev.  Why,  that  might  go  a  great  way 
with   an   unprejudiced  mind.     But  when  a  first 

passion  lias  taken  place 

Sir  John.  [IVith  amazement.]  What  do  you 
mean } 

iMdif  Bev.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid 
the  girl  is  not  so  untainted  as  you  imagine. 

Sir  John.  Yon  distract  me. How — when — 

whom  can  she  hhve.  seen  .'' 

I.ftdi/  Bev.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  man — 

Sir  John.  Tell  me  w  ho,  that  I  may no,  that 

I  may  give  her  to  him,  and  make  iier  happy, 
whatever  becomes  of  me. 

Lttf/y  Bev.  That  is  generous  indeed So — 

sf*.  [Aside. 


Sir  John.  But  'tis  impossible.  I  have  observed 
all  her  motions,  all  her  attentions,  with  a  lover's 

eye,  incapable  of  erring.     Yet  stay has  any 

body  written  to  lier .? 

].ad)/  Biv.  There  is  no  occasion  for  letters, 
when  peojile  are  in  the  same  house  together. 

Sir  John.  Confusion  ! 

Ladj/  Bcv.  I  was  going  to  offer  some  proposals 
to  you,  but  your  strange  declaration  stopped  me 
short. 

Sir  John.  You  proposals? — You? — Are  you 
her  abettor  in  the  atVair?  O  madam,  what  unpar- 
donable crime  have  I  committed  against  you, 
that  you  should  thus  conspire  my  ruin  ?  Have 
not  I  always  behaved  to  you  like  a  friend,  a  bro- 
tlier  ? — 1  w  ill  not  call  you  ungrateful. 

Jxidi/  Bcv.  INIercy  on  us ! — The  man  raves — 
How  could  it  possibly  enter  into  my  head,  or  the 
girl's  either,  that  you  had  any  serious  thoughts  of 
mturying  her  ?  But  I  see  you  are  too  much  dis- 
composed at  present,  to  admit  of  calm  reason- 
ing.  So  I  shall  take  some  other  opportunity. 

Friend — brother — ungrateful  ! — Very  fine  truly  ! 
— I  hope,  at  least,  you  will  not  think  of  forcing 
the  poor  girl's  inclinations  !  Ungrateful  indeed ! 
[E~ril  in  a  passion. 

Sir  John.  Not  for  the  universe — Stay,  madam  ! 
She  is  gone.  But  it  is  no  matter.  I  am  but 
little  disposed  for  altercation  now.  Heigh  ho  ! — 
Good  Heaven  !  can  so  slight  an  intercourse  have 
efl'ected  all  this  ?  I  have  scarce  ever  sc  en  them 
together.  O  that  I  had  been  born  with  Bclmour's 
happy  talents  of  address  ! — Address  ! 'tis  ab- 
solute magic,  'tis  fascination — Alas!  'tis  the  ra- 
pidity of  real  i)assion.  Why  did  Modely  bring 
liim  hither  to  his  wedding?  Every  thing  has  con- 
spired against  me.  He  brought  him ;  and  the 
delay  of  the  lawyers  has  kept  him  here.  Had  I 
taken  Araminta's  advice  a  poor  fortnight  ago,  it 
had  not  been  in  the  power  of  fate  to  have  undone 
me.  And  yet  she  might  have  seen  him  after- 
wards, which  would  at  least  have  niadi;  her  duty 
uneasy  to  her.     Heigh  ho  ! 

Enter  Araminta  and  Mod  el  y. 

A7-a.  [Entering.]  I  tell  you,  I  heard  them  very 
loud  !  and  I  will  see  what  is  the  matter.  O  I 
here  is  my  brother  alone. 

Sir  John.  [Taking  her  tenderly  bi/  the  hand.] 
O  Araminta  !  I  am  lost  beyond  redemption  ! 

Ara.  Dear  brother,  what  can  have  happened 
to  you  ? 

Sir  John.  [Turning  to  ^\or)V.i.\.]  I\Ir  Modely, 
yoti  could  not  intend  it,  but  you  have  ruined  me. 

lilode.  [Alarined.]  I,  sir  .lolin  ! 

Sir  John.  Yon  have  brought  a  friend  with  you, 
w  ho  has  pierced  me  to  the  very  soul ! 

Mode.  Belmour  ! 

Sir  John.  He  has  stolen  my  Celia's  affections 
from  me. 

Ara.  [Looking  sli//i/  at  'MoDt.LY.]  Belmour! 

JModc.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  but  Fll  humour 
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it.  [Aside.^     It  cannot  be — who  can  have  told 
jou? 

Sir  John.  Iler  mother  has  been  this  instant 
with  me  to  make  proposals  on  the  subject. 

Mode.  For  Bclmour ! 

Sir  John.  Slie  did  not  absolutely  mention  his 
name,  but  I  could  not  mistake  it.  For  she  told 
me  the  favoured  lover  was  under  the  same  roof 
with  us. 

JMode.  [A  little  disconcerted.]  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  of  him. 

Ara.  Nor  do  I  yet. 

[Looking  sh/li/  again  at  Modely. 

Mode.  There  nmst  certainly  he  some  mistake 
in  it;  at  the  worst,  I  am  sure  I  can  prevail  so 
far  with  Belmour,  as  to  make  him  drop  his  pre- 
tensions. 

Sir  John.  You  cannot  make  her  cease  to  love 
him.  [Sighing] 

]\Iode.  Time  may  easily  get  the  better  uf  so 
young  a  passion. 

Sir  John.  Never,  never ;  she  is  too  sincere,  too 
delicately  sensible. 

Mode.  Come,  come,  you  must  not  think  so ; 
it  is  not  yet  gone  so  far,  but  that  it  may  be  total- 
ly forgotten. — Now  for  a  master-stroke  to  clench 
the  whole. — [Aside.]  In  the  mean  time,  sir  John, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  acquainting  you, 
that  my  affair,  with  Araminta's  leave,  draws  very 
near  a  conclusion.  The  lawyers  have  finish- 
ed their  papers,  and  only  now  wait  for  your  per- 
usal of  them. 

Ara.  [Aside.]  Well  said  ! 

Mode.  I  ordered  the  writings  to  be  laid  upon 
your  table. 

Ara.  [Aside,]  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Sir  John.  Dear  Mr  Modely,  you  shall  not  wait 
a  moment  for  me.  I  will  dispatch  them  instant- 
ly. I  feel  the  want  of  happiness  too  severely 
myself,  to  postpone  it  in  others.  I  leave  you 
with  my  sister;  when  she  names  the  day,  you 
may  depend  upon  my  concurrence. 

[Exit  Sir  Joh\. 
[Mode,  and  An  a.  look  at  one  another  for  sonic 
time,  then  he  speaks.]  I  hope,  madam,  you  are 
now  convinced  of  my  sincerity  } 

Ara.  I  am  absolutely  struck  dumb  with  your 
assurance. 

Mod.  [With  an  affected  surprise.]  ]\Iadara  ! 

Ara.  You  cannot  mean  all  this. 

Mode.  Why  not,  madam  .? 

Ara.  Why,  don't  you  know  that  I  know 

Mode.  I  cannot  help  a  lady's  knowledge  or 
imaginations.  All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make  me  either  the  happiest,  or  most 
miserable  man  in  the  whole  creation. 


Ara.  Well,  this  is  astonishing. 
Mode.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  that  any  unguard- 
ed bciiaviour  of  n\iiie,  any  little  playful   gallan- 
tries, siiould  have  occasioned  surmises,  which — 

Ara.  .Serious,  as  I  hope  to  li\  c  .'' 
Mode.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  serious, 
when  the  woman  one  has  pursueil  for  years,  al- 
most with  adoration,  is  induced,  by  mere  ap- 
pearances, to  doubt  the  honoural)lcncss  of  one's 
intentions.^  Have  you  not  heard  me  this  moment 
apply  to  your  brother,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
uneasiness.? 1  little  expected  where  the  dif- 
ficulty would  lie. 

Ara.  Well,  well,  poor  thing,  I  won't  tease  it 
any  longer ;  here,  there,  take  my  hand. 

JMode.  Duped,  by  Jupiter  ! —  [^.s/V/r.]  O  my 
everlasting  treasure  !  And  when,  and  when  sliaH 
I  be  happy .' 

Ara.  h  shall  depend  upon  yourself 

Mode.  Tu-morrow,  then,  my  angel,  be  the 
day.  O  Aramintn,  I  cannot  speak  my  trans- 
port ! And  did  you  really  think  I   was  in 

lo\e  with  Celia  r 

Ara.  W'hy,  as  a  proof  of  my  future  sincerity, 
I  must  confess  I  did. 

Mode.  I  wonder  how  you  could  ! 

Ara.  Come,  come,  there  were  grounds  enough 
for  a  woman  in  love  to  go  upon. 

j\lode.  [Taking  her  In/  the  hand.]  But  you  are 
now  perfectly  easy ! 

Ara.  [Fulling  her  hand  from  him.]  V\'hy,  yes, 

I  think  I  am. But  what  can  my  brother 

mean  about  Belmour.? 

Mode.  It  is  some  trick  of  the  widow's. 

Ara.  I  dare  say  she  meant  you. 

Mode.  Possibly  she  might you  know  her 

motives. 

Ara.  Yes,  yes  ;  her  passion  for  my  brother  is 
pretty  notorious.  But  the  wretch  will  be  mis^ 
taken. To-morrow,  you  say .? 

Mode.  'J'o-morrow,  my  adorable. 

Ara.  It  shall  be  as  you  please. But  my 

situation  is  so  terribly  aukward,  that  I  must 
break  from  you.     Adieu  !  [Exit  AR-4. 

Mode.  Upon  my  soul  slie  is  a  fine  woman, 
and  loves  me  to  distraction ;  and,  what   is  still 

more,  I  most  imdoubtedly  love  her. 1  have  a 

good  mind  to  take  her. Yet,  not  to  have  it  in 

my  power  to  succeed  in   the  other  place,  would 

call  my  parts  in  question. No,  no  ; — I  must 

not  disparage  my  parts  neither. In  order  to 

l)e  a  great  character,  one  should  go  as  near  be- 
ing a  rogue  as  possible.  I  have  a  pliilosopher's 
opinion  on  my  side  in  that,  and  the  practice 
(jf  half  the  heroes  and  politicians  iri  lairope. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  I. —  Co'itinves. 


Enle?-  Belmour. 
Bel.  Cri  i.v  ill  love  with  nic  !  'Fiiad  tlic  thiiii; 
is  not  imjjo^sible;  my  frirml  .Motlt-ly  may  ha\c 
been  a  little  mistaken.  Sir  John  was  very  seri- 
ous when  lie  told  me  of  it;  and  thoiich  I  pro- 
tested to  liitn  ttr.it  I  had  never  made  the  least 
advances,  ho  still  persisted  in  his  opinion. — The 
girl  must  ha\e  told  liiin  so  iicrself -Let  me  re- 
collect a  little.  She  is  always  extremely  civil  to 
iiic — but  that,  indeed,- she  is  to  every  body. — I 
do  not  retiiember  any  thins;  particular  in  her 
looks;  but  I  shall  watch  ihem  more  narrowly 
tiie  next  tinu;  I  sec  her. She  is  \cry  hand- 
some;  and  yet,  in  my  opinion,  notwithstandin<; 
Modely's  infidelity,  Araminta  is  much  the  liner 
woman. — Suppose — No,  that  will  not  do. 

Enter  Modely. 

]\Iode.  So,  so,  Mr  Belaiour,  I  imagined  I 
sliould  find  you  here ;  this  is  the  lover's  corner. 
AVe  have  all  had  our  reveries  in  it.  But  why 
don't  you  talk  louder,  man  ?  You  ou^ht,  at  least, 
to  iiive  me  my  reNcnae  in  that. — ]My  soliloquies, 
yon  know,  arc  easily  overheard. 

Bel.  I  never  designedly  oxer-heard  thein,  Mr 
Modely ;  nor  did  I  make  any  improper  use  of 
the  accident. 

Mode.  (Jravc,  very 'j;rave,  and  perfectly  moral  ' 
And  ■"O  this  is  all  I  am  to  have  for  the  loss  of 
nij  mistress. — Ileigh  ho  ! 

Then  T  must  be  content  to  sec  her  bless 
Yon  happier  youth. 

Bel.  Your  raillery  is  a  little  unseasonable,  Mr 
Modely ;  for,  to  speak  plainly,  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  this  is  some  trick  of  yours,  to  dupe  me,  as 
well  as  sir  John  Dorilant. 

]\Jode.  Upon  my  honour,  no,  if  we  must  be 
serious:  it  may  be  a  mistake ;  but  not  intended 
on  my  side,  I  can  assure  you.  Come,  come,  if 
the  liirl  really  likes  you,  take  lier.  If  1  should 
prove  the  happy  man,  give  me  joy,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it. 

Bel,  I  fancy  you  arc  used  to  disappoinlments 
in  love,  they  sit  so  easy  upon  you. — Or  rather,  I 
sliould  su])pose,  in  this  ca>e,  you  are  pretty  suri' 
of  your  ground. 

Mode.  Neither,  upon  my  soul;  but  a  certain 
Je  ne  scui  quoi — Gaielc  de  eotur,  which  carries 
nie  above  misfortunes ;  some  people  call  it  vanity. 

Bel.  And  arc-  not  absolutely  mistaken.  But 
what  becomes  of  Araminta  all  this  while? 

]\Iode.  [Yauninj:.]  1  shall  marty  her,  1  believe, 
to-morrow. 

Bel.  Marry  her  ! 

]\Jt>dc.  Yes;  sir  .lohn  is  at  this  very  moment 
looking  over  the  settlennnts. 

Bd.  I  don't  understand  you. 


Mode.  And  yet  it  is  pretty  plain,  methinks.  I 
tell  yiu  I  am  to  be  married  to-morrow. — Was  it 
not  time  to  make  sure  of  one  mistress,  w  hen  you 
were  runnin'j;  away  with  the  other? 

Bel.  You  know  I  have  no  such  intentions. — 
But  are  you  really  serious?  Have  you  laid  aside 
your  designs  upon  C'elia? 

Mode.  Not  so,  neither. 

Bel.  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  your  mar- 
riage with  Araminta?  Why  won't  you  unriddle 
this  affair  to  me  ? 

Mode.  Because  it  is  at  present  a  riddle  to  my- 
self, and  I  expect  lady  Beverley  every  moment 
to  resolve  the  enigma. 

Bel.  \A  as  it  a  sclieme  of  ber's  ? 

JMode.  Certainly,  and  I  partly  guess  it,  but  will 
not  unbosom  till  I  know  it  fully. — Come,  come, 
with  all  that  gravity  of  countenance  and  curiosi- 
ty, you  must  leave  me  iii>tantly ;  tlie  lady  will 
be  here,  and  the  plot  unravelled,  and  then 

Bel.  I  shall  expect  to  be  satisfied.  [Exit. 

Mode.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  or  else  you  will  fight  me, 
I  suppose.  Why,  so  you  may ;  and  so  may  sir 
.I'^hn  Dorilant  too,  and  faith  with  some  colour 
of  reason.  But  my  comfort  is,  that  I  have  ex- 
perience on  my  side ;  and  if  I  survive  the  ren- 
counter, 1  shall  be  a  greater  hero  than  ever 
amongst  the  ladies,  and  be  esteemed  in  all  com- 
fianies  as  much  a  man  of  honour  as  the  best  of 
you. 

Enter  Lady  Beverley. 

Lfidi/  Bev.  Dear  cousin  Modely,  I  am  all  over 
in  an  agitation ;  we  shall  certainly  be  discover- 
ed— that  devil  Araminta 

^lode.  What  of  her,  madam? 

J.cuh/  Bev.  Is  now  with  her  brother  talking  so 

eagerly Oh  !  I  saw  her  villainous  changes  in 

her  countenance;  I  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  oxerheard  their  conv.ersation — Come, 
come,  yon  must  advise  me  instantly. 

Mode.  Your  ladyship  must  first  let  me  into 
the  secret.  I  am  absolutely  in  a  wood  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  afl'air — \\  hat  is  all  this  of  Ce- 
lia  and  Belmour? 

Eiidi/  I'ev.  Nothing,  nothing  at  all ;  an  errant 
dilemma  of  the  foolish  man's  own  making,  which 
his  impertinent  sister  will  immediately  dear  up 
to  him,  and  then  all  must  come  out. 

]\Iode.  liiil  liow  came  Belmour  ever  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  case  ? 

Liidi/  Bev.  Dear,  dear,  he  never  was  mention- 
ed. J  must  confess  that  I  was  so  provoked  with 
sir  John's  unnatural  behaviour,  that  I  could  not 
help  telling  him  that  Celia  had  a  lover,  and  in 
the  house,  too.  Your  situation  with  regard  to 
Araminta  made  him  never  di earn  of  you  ;  and 
consequcMtlV}  «ill  his  suspicions  turned  on  Bel- 
mour, 
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Mode.  But  you  did  not  say  that  that  lover  had 
made  his  addresses  to  Celia? 

Ladi/  Bevx  f -don't  know  wliat  I  mifiht  have 
said  :  tor  he  used  me  like  a  Turk.  But  whate- 
ver I  said,  I  can  unsay  it  asiain. 

Mode.  Whv,  if  I  might  venture  to  advise  a 
person  of  your  ladyship's  sagacity — 

Lady  Ber.  O  ay,  with  all  my  heart,  cousin 
Modely.  For  though  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  nobody  has  a  more  clear  apprehension  of 
thincs  when  the  mental  faculty  is  totally  undis- 
turbed :  vet,  when  I  am  in  a  trepidation,  nobody 
upon  earth  can  be  more  glad  of  advice. 

Mode.  Why,  then,  madam,  to  speak  with  re- 
verence, I  should  hope  your  ladyship  would  see 
the  necessity  of  keeping  nie  as  concealed  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  young  lady's  passion,  not  mine, 
which  must  have  the  principal  influence.  Sir  John 
Doriiant's  peculiarity  of  temper  is  such — 

Lady  Bev.  Yes,  yes;  he  has  peculiarity  enough, 
that's  certain. 

Mode.  And  it  is  there,  madam,  as  the  weakest 
part,  that  our  attack  will  be  the  surest.  If  she 
confesses  an  inclination  for  me,  not  both  the 
Indies,  added  to  her  fortune,  could  induce  him  to 
marry  her. 

Lady  Bev.  That  is  honourable,  however,  cou- 
sin ^lodely.  But  he  is  a  horrid  creature,  not- 
withstanding. 

JSIode.  I  grant  It,  madam ;  but  a  failure  in  an 
improper  pursuit  may  recall  his  reason;  and,  as 
he  does  not  want  understandins,  teach  him  to 
search  for  happiness  where  only  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Lady  Bev.  He  !  he  !  I  am  so  angry  with  him 
at  [present,  that  I  really  believe  I  should  refuse 
him. 

Mode.  Your  ladyship  must  not  be  too  cruel. 

Ludy  Bev.  Why,  I  confess  it  is  not  in  my  na- 
ture ;  but  bless  me  !  Here  they  come — Let  us 
run  down  this  walk  directly,  for  they  must  not 
see  us  together.  [£.r«7. 

Enter  Akamixta  and  Sir  John  Dorilant. 

Ai'a.  Come  along,  I  say ;  you  dragged  me  into 
the  garden  just  now,  and  I  will  command  in  my 
turn.  Talk  to  her  you  must,  and  shall.  The 
girl  has  sense  and  spirit  when  she  is  disengaged 
from  that  horrid  mother  of  her's :  and  I  have 
told  her  you  wanted  her,  and  in  this  very  spot. 

Sir  John.  You  cannot  feel,  Araminta,  what 
you  make  mc  suffer — But  sooner  or  later  it  must 
come  to  this;  and  therefore,  I  will  assume  a  reso- 
lution, and  be  rid  of  all  my  doubts  at  ()nc(\ 

Ara.  1  tell  you,  this  nonsense  about  Belmour 
is  merely  a  phantom  of  her  niuther's  raising,  to 
soimd  your  intentions,  and  promote  Iier  own. 

Sir  John.  Thus  far  is  certain,  that  Bchnour 
disclaims  all  knowledge  of  tlie  uifair,  and  with  an 
ajipcarance  of  sincerity ;  but  even  that  is  doubt- 
ful. Besides,  they  are  not  his,  but  her  inclina- 
iialions,  which  give  me   any  concern.     It  is  the 


heart  I  require.  •  The  lifeless  form,  beauteous  as 
it  is,  would  only  elude  my  grasp;  the  shadow  of 
a  joy,  not  the  reality. 

Ara.  Dear,  dear,  that  men  had  but  a  little 
common  sense  !  or  that  one  could  venture  to  tell 
them  what  one  knows  of  one's  own  sex  !  I  have 

a  good  mind  to  be  honest As  I  live,   the  girl 

is  coming — I'll  speed  her  on  the  way.  Courage, 
brother !  Voila  !  [E.rJL 

Sir  John.  How  shall  I  begin  with  her? — What 
idiots   are  men,  whtii  they  have  a  real  passion  ! 

ridiculous  beneath    contempt [Ba/A-s    about 

the  utage.^ Suppose 1  will  not   suppose  : 

the  honest  heart  shall  speak  its  faithful  dictates, 
and  if  it  fails why,  let  it. 

Enter  Celia. 

Ceiia.  [With  timidity^  Araminta  tells  me,  sir* 
that  you  have  something  to  say  to  me. 

Sir  John.  I   have,  madam Come  forward. 

Miss  Beverley — Would  you  choose  to  sit? 

[They  sit  dozen. After  some  irresolute  ges- 
ture.] You  are  not  afraid  of  catching  cold.^ 

Celia.  Not  in  the  least,  sir. 

Sir  John.  I  know  sitting  in  the  open  air  has 
that   effect  upon  some  people — but   your  youth 

and  constitution Did  my  sister  say  any  thing 

concerning  the  subject  I  should  wish  to  speak  to 
you  upon  ? 

Celia.  She  only  told  me,  sir,  that  it  was  of 
moment. 

Sir  John.  It  is  of  moment,  indeed,  Celia 

But  you  must  not  think  that  I  am  angrj-. 

Celia.  Angry,  sir ! 

Sir  John.  1  don't  mean  angry — I  am  a  little 
confused ;  but  shall  recover  myself  presently — 
[Rises,   and  Celia   rises,  too.] — Nay,    pray  sit. 

Miss    Beverley Whatever    I    feel   myself,   I 

would  not  disturb  you [Returns  to  his  seat  ; 

then,  after  a  pause,   goes  on.] Ihe  affair  I 

would  speak  to  you  upon,  is  this: You  re- 
member your  father  perfectly  ? 

Celia.  Aiul  ever  shall. 

Sir  John.  Indeed,  he  was  a  good  man,  Miss 
Beverley,  a  virtuous  man,  and  felt  tenderly  for 
your  happiness — Those  tears  become  you,  and 
yet,  niethinks,  I  would  not  provoke  them — When 
he  died,  he  left  you  to  my  care. 

Celia.  Which  alone  made  his  loss  supportable. 

Sir  John.  Are  you  sincere  in  what  you  say  ? 

Celia.  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I  was 
not. 

SirJ<din.  [Tur7iinff  towards  her.]  Nay,  you  are 
sincerity  itself— O  Celia  !  [Taking  her  by  the 
hand.]-  -Wxt  i  beg  vour  pardon.  I  am  assuming 
a  liberty  I  have  no  right  to  take,  till  you  allow 
it, 

Celia.  Sir  ! 

Sir  John.  I  see  I  have  alarmed  you — Retire, 
Miss  Beverley — I'll  speak  to  you  some  other 
time.  [She  is  going.] — Celia,  Miss  Beverley — 
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pray  come  back,  my  dear — T  am  afraid  my  be- 
haviour is  rather  too  abrupt — Perhaps,  too,  it 
may  displease  you. 

Ce/ia.  I  can  be  displeased  witli  nathiii<^  from 
you,  sir;  and  am  rcaily  tcj  obey  you,  be  your 
commands  what  tliey  will. 

Sir  John.  Commands,  Ceiia  ! — That's  a  hanl 
?vord. 

Celia.  I  am  sorry  it  olTends  yon. 

Hi?'  John.  You  know  best,  ("elia,  whctlier  it 
oufflit  to  ofl'cnd  me— would  I  could  read  the  sen- 
timents ofyour  heart !  Mine  arc  bvit  too  appar- 
ent— Fn  short,  my  ilear,  yon  know  the  purport 
ofyour  father's  will — dare  you  fulfd  it.'' 

Celia.  To  the  minutest  circumstance — It  is  my 
duty. 

Sir  Jo/in.  Ah,  Colia!  that  word  r/«/// destroys 
the  obligation. 

Celia.  Sir  ! 

Sir  John.  I  don't  know  liow  it  is,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  ask  you  the  only  question,  which,  sin- 
cerely answered,  could  make  me  happy — or  mi- 
serable. [Ila/f  usiilr. 

Cc/ift.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  ask  it  freely. 

Sir  John.   Well,    then is   your  heart    your 

own  ! O  Celia  !    that  hesitation   confirms  my 

fears.  You  cannot  answer  in  the  afiirmative ; 
and  have  too  much  humanity  for  what  I  feel,  to 
add  to  my  torments — (rood  God  ! — and  is  it  pos- 
sible, that  an  accjuaintance  of  a  few  days  should 
entirely  obliterate  the  attentive  assiduity,  the 
tender  anxieties,  which  I  have  shewn  for  years  .' 
— but  I  understand  it  all  too  well.  Mine  were 
the  awful,  thou2;h  heart-felt  attentions  of  a  pa- 
rent :  iiis,  the  sprightly  address  of  a  presuming 
lover.  His  easy  assurance  has  won  upon  your 
attections ;  and,  what  I  thought  my  greatest  me- 
rit, lias  undone  me. 

Celia.  You  were  so  good,  sir,  a  little  while 
ago,  to  pity  my  cont'usion ;  pity  it  now ;  and, 
whilst  I  lay  my  heart  open  before  you,  be  again 
that  kind,  that  generous  friend,  which  1  have  al- 
ways found  you. 

Sir  John.  Go  on. 

Celia.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  dissemble  an  ig- 
norance ofyour  meaning;  nor  would  1,  if  I  could. 
I  ov.n  I  have  been  too  nmch  pleased  with  jNIr 
Modely's  conversation. 

Sir  John.  Modely's ! 

Celia.  l.et  me  go  on.  His  intenderl  marriage 
with  Araminta  ga\e  him  a  freedom  in  this  fami- 
ly, which  it  was  not  my  business  to  restrain.  His 
attention  to  my  mother,  and  the  friendly  maimer 
in  which  he  executed  some  commissions  of  con- 
seriucnce  to  her,  gave  him  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  talking  to  me.  I  will  confess,  too,  that 
liis  appearance  and  his  manner  struck  me.  Rut 
I  was  so  convinced  of  his  reid  passion  for  Ara- 
iniiita,  that  I  never  dreamt  of  the  least  attach- 
ment to  me,  till 

67;- JuAM.Till  what,  when — Modely?  \\h\,  he 


is  to  be  married  to  my  sister  to-morrow  or  next 
day! 

Celia.  I  knew  it  was  so  intended  ;  but  his  be- 
haviour this  morning,  and  the  intercessions  of  my 
mother,  had,  I  own,  won  upon  me  strangely  : 
and  induced  me  to  believe  that  1  only  was  tlie 
ohject  of"  his  pursuit. 

Sir  John.  I  am  thunderstruck  ! 

Celia.  My  mother  made  me  clearly  perceive, 
that  the  completion  of  his  marriage  would  be  an 
injury  to  Araminta.  She  told  me,  too,  sir,  that 
you  yourself  would  be  my  adviser  in  the  affair, 
and  even  persuade  me  to  accept  it. 

Sir  John.  (),  the  malicious  woman  ! 

Celia.  In  that,  indeed,  I  perceive  she  greatly 
erred.  And  I  only  mean  this  as  a  confession 
of  what  is  past,  and  of  what  is  now  at  an  end 
for  ever.     Tor  the  future,  I  give  myself  to  your 

guidance  alone,  and  am  w  hat  you  direct 

[Giving  her  hand  lohim. 

Sir  John.  Thou  amiable  softness  !  No,  Celia ; 
however  miserable  I  may  be  myself,  I  will  not 
make  you  so ;  it  was  your  heart,  not  your 
hand,  1  aspired  to.  As  the  former  has  been  se- 
duced from  me,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  us 
both,  to  accept  of  the  latter.  As  to  Mr  Modely, 
and  lady  lieverley,  I  have  not  deserved  this 
treachery  from  them,  and  they  shall  both  feel 
my  resentment. 

Celia.  Sir ! 

iSVr  John.  She  told  mc,  indeed,  there  was  a 
fa\oured  lover ;  and  my  suspicions  fell  very  na- 
turally upon  Belmour.  Nay,  even  now,  no- 
tiiiiig  but  tliat  lovely  sincerity — which  undoes 
me — could  make  me  credit  this  villainy  of  Mode- 
ly.    ()  Celia  !  what  a  heart  ha\e  I  lost  I 

Celia.  You  caimot,  shall  not  lose  it ;  worth- 
less as  it  is,  'tis  yours,  and  only  yours,  my  father, 
gnardian,  lover,  husband ! 

[Hangs  upon  him,  ueeping. 

Enter  Araminta. 

jtra.  Hey-day  !  what  a  scene  is  here  !  What 
is  the  matter  with  ye  both.? 

Sir  John.  O  sister  !  that  angel  goodness,  that 
mirror  of  her  sex,  has  ruined  me. 

^tra.  Ruined  yon  !  how  } 

Sr  John.  Nay,  I  am  not  the  only  suiTerer : — 
Modely  is  false  to  you,  as  her  mother  is  to  all  of 
us. 

vira.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  John.  You  will  too  soon.  My  suspicions 
of  Iklniour  were  ail  a  chimera ;  it  is  your  impi- 
ous Modely  who  has  possession  of  her  heart. — 
To  mc  she  is  lost  irrecoverably. [Going. 

Ara.  Stay,  brother! 

Sir  John.  I  cannot;  my  soul's  too  full. 

[Exit. 

Arn.  Pray,  Miss  Beverley,  what  is  the  mcauin;; 
of  all  this?  ' 
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Celia.  I  cannot  speak 

[Throwiu!^  herself  into  a  chair. 

Ara.  ril  be  Iianged  if  this  fellow  Modely 
has  not  talked  you  into  an  opinion,  that  he  is  in 
love  with  you.  Indeed,  my  dear,  your  youth  and 
inexperience  may  lead  you  into  strange  scrapes  ; 
and  that  mother  of  yours  is  enough  to  turn  any 
girl's  head  in  the  universe.  Come,  come,  unrid- 
dle this  affair  to  me. 

Celia.  Alas,  madam  !  all  I  know  is,  that  the 
only  man  I  ever  did,  or  ever  can  esteem,  despi- 
ses me,  and,  I  fear,  hates  me. 

Ara.  Hates  you  !  he  doats  upon  you  to  distrac- 
tion. But,  pray,  did  Modely  ever  make  any  se- 
rious addresses  to  you  ? 

Celia.  Alas  !  but  too  often. 

Ara.  The  hypocrite  !  but  I'll  be  even  with 
him.  And  your  mother,  1  suppose,  encouraged 
him?  An  infamous  woman!  But  I  know  her 
drift  well  enough 

Enter  Lady  Beverley. 

Lad(/  Bev.  Where  is  my  poor  girl  ?  I  met  sir 
John  Dorilant  in  such  a  furious  way,  that  lie 
seems  to  have  lost  all  common  civility.  What 
have  they  done  to  you,  child  ? 

Ara.  Done  to  her?  What  has  your  ladyship 
done  to  her?  I  knew  your  little  artifices  long 
ago,  but • 

Ladif  Bcv.  My  artifices,  Araminta  I 

Ara.  Your  artifices,  lady  Fieverley  ;  but 
they  are  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  sirl  has  too  good 
an  understanding  to  he  imposed  on  any  longer ; 
and  your  boasted  machinations  are  as  vain  and 
empty  in  their  eflects,  as  in  their  contrivance. 

Ladt^  Bev.  What  does  the  woman  mean  ?  But 
the  loss  of  a  lover,  I  suppose,  is  an  excuse  for 
ill-breeding.  Poor  creature  !  if  the  petulancy  of 
thy  temper  would  let  me,  I  could  almost  pity 
thee.  The  loss  of  a  lover  is  no  agreeable  thing  ; 
but  women  at  our  time  of  life,  Mrs  Araminta, 
must  not  expect  a  lasting  passion. 

Ara.  Scarce  any  at  all  1  believe,  if  they  go  a 
wooing  themselves.     For  my  part,  I   ha\e  had 

the  satisfaction  of  being  solicited,  however. 

And  I  am  afraid  my  rustic  brother  never  gave 
your  ladyship's  solicitations  even  the  slightest  en- 
couragement.    How   was  it  ?    Did  you  find  him 


quite  hard  lieartcd?  No  bowels  of  compassion 
for  so  accomplished  a  damsel } 

Celia.  [Interposing.]  Dear  madam  !  dear  Ara- 
minta  ! 

Lad^  Bev.  Stand  away,  child Desert,  ma- 
dam, is  not  always  attended  with  success;  nor 
confidence  neither.  There  are  some  women  so 
assured  of  their  conquest,  as  even  to  disgust  a 
lover  on  the  very  day  of  marriage. 

Ara.  Was  my  behaviour  ever  such  ? 

Ludj/  Bev.  1  really  cannot  say,  Mrs  Aramin- 
ta ;  but  the  world,  you  know,  is  censorious 
enough,  when  a  match  is  broken  off  so  near  its 
conclusion,  generally  to  charge  the  inconstancy  of 
the  lover  to  some  defect  of  his  mistress. 

Ara.  I  defy  him  to  produce  any. 

ladj/  Bev.  And  yet  he  has  certainly  left  you ; 
never,  never  to  return  ! 

Ara.  Insolent ! 

Celia.  [Interposing.]  Dear  Araminta  ! 

A?-a.  But  your  ladyship  may  be  mistaken  even 
in  that,  too.  I  may  find  him  at  his  solicitations 
again  ;  and  if  I  do 

Ladi/  Bev.  You'll  take  him. 

Ara.  Take  him? — Daggers  and  poison  sooner. 

Lad(/  Bev.  Poor  creature  !  Come,  Celia,  words 
do  but  aggravate  her  misfortune.  We  only  dis-» 
turb  her.  You  see,  my  dear,  what  are  the  ef- 
fects of  too  violent  a  passion.  It  may  be  a  les- 
son for  your  future  conduct. 

Ara.  Look  you,  lady  Beverley,  don't  provoke 
me. 

Ladi/  Bev.  Why,  what  will  ye  do  ? 

Celia.  [I/itcrpositig.]  For  Heaven's  sake,  ma- 
dam  

Ladi/  Bev.  T  f  mcy,  Mrs  Araminta,  instead  of 
quarrelling,   we   had   better. join  forces.     If  we 
could  but  get  the  girl  out  of  the  way,   we  might 
both  succeed. 
.  Ara.  You  are  a  wicked  woman. 

Ladi/  Bev.  Poor  creature  !  shall  I  say  any 
thing  to  my  cousin  Modely  for  you  ?  You  know  f 
have  weight  with  him. 

Ara.  Yes,  madam  ;  you  may  tell  him  that  his 
connections  with  you  have  rendered  him'  ri- 
diculous ;  and  that  the  revenge  of  an  injured 
woman  is  never  contemptible.  [Evit. 

Ladi/  Bev.  [Leading  ojf'  Celia  on  the  other 
side.]   Poor  creature  !  Come  along,  child. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IV^ 


SCENE  I. — Continues. 
Enter  Sir  John  Dorilant. 

SirJi>/in.  I'nrs  fatal  spot,  which  di'aws  me  to 
it  aiuKJst  involuntarily,  nuist  be  the  scene  of  ano- 
ther interview.  Thank  IJeaven,  I  have  recover- 
ed myself.     Nor  shall  any  misery  which  I  may 


suffei-,  mucli  less  any  prospect  of  a  mean  re- 
venge, make  me  act  unbecoming  my  cliaracter. 

Enter  Araminta. 

Ara.   W^ell,  brother,  I  hope  you  arc  resolved 
to  marry  this  girl  ? 

Sir  John.  Marry  her,  my  dear  Araminta  !  Can 
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you  tliink  it  possible,  that  I  should  have  so  pre- 
posterous a  thoui;l»t  ?  No,  my  behaviour  shall  de- 
serve, hut  not  over-rule,  her  iucliuatious.  Weri'  1 
to  seize  the  tender  o|)i)ortuuity  ot"  her  present  dis- 
position, the  world  would  ascribe  it  to  her  for- 
tune ;  and  I  am  sure  my  deceased  and  valuable 
friend,  however  kindly  he  meant  to  me  in  this  af- 
fair, never  intended  that  1  should  make  his  daugh- 
ter unhappy. 

Aru.  But  I  tell  you  she  loves  you ;  and  you 
must,  and  shall  marry  her. 

Sir  John.  Ail,  sister,  you  arc  \\illin2;  to  dispose 
of  her  any  way.  That  worthless  loV(  r  of  yours 
still  hani:s  about  your  heart,  and  I  have  avoided 
seeing  him  on  your  account,  as  well  as  Celia's. 

Ara.  To  shew  how  mistaken  you  arc  in  all 
this,  I  have  given  him  up  totally.  I  despise,  and 
hate  him;  nav,  I  am  upon  the  brink  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  i^ive  mvself  to  another. — [Siii  John  shakes 
/lis  head.] — I  am,  I  assure  you  ;  his  tVieud,  Mr 
Kclmoiu',  is  by  no  means  indifferent  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Sir  John.  And  is  this  revenge  on  yourself,  a 
proof  of  your  want  of  passion  for  him  ? — Ah, 
Araminta  !  Come,  come,  my  dear;  I  own  I  think 
him  unworthy  of  y'>u,  and  would  resent  his  usage 
to  the  utmost,  did  not  I  clearly  perceive  that  it 
would  appear  mercenary  in  myself,  and  give  real 
pain  both  to  you  and  Celia. 

Ara.  I  actually  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you. 

Sir  John.  You  had  better  say  nothing.  Your 
spirits,  at  present,  arc  too  much  alarmed.  I  have 
sent  for  Celia  hither ;  a  short  hour  may  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  all  of  us.  I  know  my  honoura- 
ble intentions  will  give  her  great  uneasiness.  IJut 
it  is  mv  duty  which  exacts  thein  from  me.  You 
liad  better  take  a  turn  or  two  in  some  other 
part  of  tlie  garden  :  I  see  my  steward  coming 
this  way ;  I  may  want  your  assistance  but  too 
soon.  [Exit  Ak^. 

Enter  the  Slextard. 
Have  you  brought  these  papers  I  bade  you  look 
for .? 

Stew.  Yes,  sir.  Rut  there  is  the  gentleman 
within  to  wait  upon  your  iionour,  concerning  the 
estate  you  iutiiided  to  purchase.  It  seems  a 
mighty  good  bargain. 

Sir  John.  I  cannot  sjicak  to  him  now. 

Steic.  Your  honour  always  used  to  be  punc- 
tual. 

Sir  Ji>hn.  Alas  !  Jonathan,  I  may  be  punctual 
again  to-morrow.  Give  me  the  papers.  Did 
Miss  Beverley  say  she  would  come  to  me  ? 

Stczc.  Immediately,  sir.  But  I  wish  your  ho- 
nour would  consider,  such  bargains  as  these  do 
not  offer  every  day. 

Sir  John.  Ileigli  ho  ! 

Steiv.    It  joins  so  conveniently,  too,  to  your 

lionour's  own  estate within  a  hedge,  as  I  may 

say. 

Sir  John.  Prithee,  don't  pl-igue  me. 


Slav.  Nay,  'tis  not  my  interest,  but  your  ho- 
nour's. Though  that,  indeed,  I  inav  call  my  in- 
terest, for  I  am  sure  I  love  your  honour. 

Sir  John.  I  know  thou  dost,  Jonatluui ;  and  I 
am  too  hasty — but  leave  me  now.  If  the  ncu- 
tleman  will  do  me  the  favour  of  staving  all  iiii:lit, 
I  may  satisfy  him  in  the  morning.  My  head  and 
heart  are  too  full  now,  for  any  business  which 
concerns  my  fortune.- 

[Exit  Sir  Jon.\. 

Steu\  Something  goes  very  wrong  with  mv 
poor  master,  ^oiue  love  nonsense  or  other,  I 
suppose.  I  wish  all  the  women  were  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  foi'  my  part. 

[Exit  Steward. 

Enter  Lady  Beveuley  and  Celia. 

lAidti  Bev.  I  thought  it  requisite,  sir  .Tohn,  as 
I  heard  you  had  something  of  importance  to 
transact  with  my  daughter,  to  wait  upon  you  with 
her. 

Sir  John.  Was  that  necessary,  madam  ?  I 
begged  the  favour  of  Miss  Beverley's  company 
only. 

JmcIj/  Bev.  But  a  mother,  you  know,  sir  John, 
who  has  a  tender  concern  for  her  child 

Sir  John.  Should  shew  it  on  every  occasion. 

Edi/i/  hcv.  1  fnid,  sir  John,  there  is  some  mis- 
understanding at  present,  which  a  woman  of  pru- 
dence and  experience  might  be  much  better  eon- 
suited  upon,  than  a  poor  young  thiu>:,  whose — 

Sir  John.  Not  at  all,  madam  ;  C'elia  has  all 
the  prudence  1  require,  and  our  prest'iit  conver- 
sation will  soon  be  over. 

Ladi/  Be7'.  Nay,  sir  John,  to  be  sure  I  am  not 
afraid  of  trusting  my  daughter  alone  with  you. — 
A  man  of  your  discretion  wdl  undoubtedly  be 
guilty  of  no  impropriety.  But  a  third  person, 
st)metimes,  where  the  parties  concerned  are  a  lit- 
tle too  much  inlluenccfl  by  their  passions,  has  oc- 
casioned very  substantial,  and  very  useful  etitcts. 
I  have  known  several  instances  of  it,  in  the  course 
of  mv  experience. 

Sir  John.  This,  madam,  will  not  be  one  of 
them.     How  teasing?  [Walking  aside. 

hudi/  Bev.  I  find,  sir  John,  that  you  are  de- 
termined to  have  your  own  way,  and  theret'ore 
will  shew  you,  by  my  behaviour,  tiiiit  1  know 
what  good  manners  rcquiie;  though  1  do  not  al- 
ways meet  with  the  same  treatment  from  other 
people. 

[Evit  Lauv  Br.v. 

Sir  John.  Now,  Celia,  we  are  alone,  and  I 
have  many  excuses  to  make  to  vou  for  the  im- 
passioned sallies  of  our  late  con\'ersution,  which 
I  do  most  sincerely — Can  you  pardon  them.? 

Celia.  Alas  !  sir,  'tis  I  who  ought  t(;  entreat 
pard(;n. 

Sir  John.  Not  in  the  least,  madam  ;  I  ha\  e  vio 
blame  to  cast  upon  you  for  any  part  of  your  con- 
duct. Your  youth  and  inexperience,  joined  to 
the  goodness  of  your  heart,  are  sutiicieftt  apolo- 
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gies  for  any  shadow  of  indiscretion  which  might 
appear  in  your  behaviour.  I  am  afraid  mine 
was  not  so  irreproaciiable.  However,  Celia,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  you  all  the  amends  in 
my  power ;  and  to  shew  you  that  it  is  your  hap- 
piness, not  my  ov.n,  which  is  the  object  of  my  anx- 
iety. Your  father's  will  is  but  too  clear  in  its  inten- 
tions. But  the  purity  of  his  heart  never  meant 
to  promote  my  felicity  at  the  cxpence  of  yours. — 
You  are,  therefore,  madam,  eniircly  at  liberty 
from  this  moment,  to  make  your  choice  v^here 
you  please.  This  paper  will  entitle  you  to  that 
authority ;  and  this  will  enable  you  to  bestow 
your  fortune  where  you  bestow  your  hand.  Take 
them,  my  dear.  Why  are  you  so  disturbed  ? — 
Alas  !  Celia,  I  see  too  plainly  the  cause  of  these 
emotions.  You  only  wish  the  happy  man,  to 
whom  you  have  <iiven  your  heart,  loved  you  as  I 
do  !  But  I  beg  pardon  ;  and  will  only  add  one 
caution,  which  my  duty  demands  of  me,  as  your 
guardian,  your  protector,  and  your  father's  friend. 
You  have  been  a  witness  of  Modcly's  transac- 
tions with  ray  sister.  Have  a  care,  therefore, 
Celia  !  be  sure  of  his  firm  attu.liment,  before 
you  let  your  own  hurry  you  into  compliance. — 
These  papers  give  you  up  all  power  on  my  part ; 
but,  as  an  adviser,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  be 
consulted. 

Celia.  My  tears  and  my  confusion  have  hi- 
tlicito  hindered  me  from  answering;  not  the  in- 
vidious suggestion,  wiiich  you  have  so  cruelly 
charged  me  with.  What  friend,  what  lover  have 
1,  to  engross  my  attentions .?  I  never  had  but 
one,  and  he  has  cast  me  ort'  for  ever.  O,  sir, 
give  me  the  papers,  and  let  me  return  them 
where  my  soul  longs  to  place  them. 

Sir  John.  No,  Celia;  to  accept  them  again 
would  impeach  the  justice  of  my  whole  proceed- 
ing. It  would  make  it  look  like  the  mean  arti- 
fice of  a  mercenary  villain,  who  attempted  to 
gain,  by  stratagem,  what  his  merits  did  not  entitle 
him  to.  I  blush  to  think  of  it.  I  have  perform- 
ed my  office.  Be  mistress  of  yourself,  and  let 
me  fiy  from  a  combat  to  which  I  find  myself  un- 
equal. [Exit  Sir  John. 
[Celia  sits  doun,  leaning  her  hand  on  tier 
head. 

Enter  Modely  and  Bei.mour. 

Mode.  Hist!  Hist!  He  has  just  left  her,  and 
in  a  fine  situation  for  my  approaches  If  you 
are  not  yet  satisfied,  I  will  make  up  all  differ- 
ences with  you  another  time.  Get  into  the  ar- 
bour, and  be  a  witness  of  my  triumph.  You 
shall  see  me,  like  another  Ciesar — Come,  see, 
and  overcome. 

[Bel.  goes  into  the  arhour. 

Mode.  [Conies  forziard,  ualks  two  or  three 
turns  III/  her,  bozring  as  he  passes,  nifhout  being 
tuken  notice  of,  then  speaks.\ — U  it  is  not  an  in- 
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ferruption,    madam,   when    I    find   you   tluis   a- 
lone 

Celia.   [Kising?^ — I  would  choose  to  be  alone. 

Mode.  Madam! 

Celia.  [After  a  little  pause.] — In  short,  Mr 
Modely,  your  behaviour  to  me,  of  late,  is  wiiat  I 
can  by  no  means  approve  of.  It  is  unbt  comin"- 
your  character  as  a  man  of  honour ;  and  would 
be  a  Slain  to  the  ingenuous  modesty  of  mv  sex 
for  me  to  suffer. 

Mode.  You  surprise  me,  madam  !  Can  the 
adoration  of  an  humble  love — the  tiund  advance 
of  a  man,  whom  your  beauty  has  undone,  be  such 
unpardonable  offences  ? 

[Celia  looks  zcith  indignation  at  him,  and 
is  going  off". 

Mode.  [Catching  hold  of  her,  and  fallini;  on 
his  knees.] — Nay,  madam,  you  must  not  leave 
me. 

Celia.  Rise,  sir,  or  I  am  gone  this  moment.  I 
thought  of  flying  from  \ou,  but  my  soul  disdains 
it.  Know,  then,  sir,  that  I  am  mistress  of  my- 
self; mistress  of  my  fortune  ;  and  may  bestow 
my  hand  wherever  my  heart  directs  it. 

Mode.  My  angel ! 

[Coming  cagerli/  up  to  her. 

Celia.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mode.  That  you  may  make  the  most  sincere  of 
lovers  the  happiest  of  mankind.  The  addition 
of  your  fortune  will  add  splendour  to  our  felici- 
ty ;  and  the  frowns  of  disappointed  love  oniy 
heighten  our  enjoyments. 

Celia.  Oh,  thou  vile  one  !  how  does  that  cruel, 
generous  man,  who  has  rejected  me,  rise  on  the 
comparison  ! 

Mode.  Rejected  you  ! — Sir  John  Dorilant ! 

Celia.  Yes,  Mr  Modely,  that  triumph,  at  least, 
is  yours.  I  have  offered  myself,  and  been  re- 
fused. My  hand  and  fortune  equally  disdained. 
But  may  perpetual  happiness  attend  him,  wliere- 
ever  Ins  honest,  honest  lieart  shall  fix  ! 

Mode.  O,  madam,  your  inexperience  deceives 
you.  He  knows  the  integrity  of  your  mind,  and 
trusts  to  that  for  recompense.  His  seeming  dis- 
interestedness is  but  the  surer  method  of  com- 
pleting his  utmost  wishes. 

Celia.  Blasphemer,  stop  thy  tongue  !  The  pu- 
rity of  his  intentions  is  as  nmch  above  thy  nui- 
lice,  as  thy  imitation. 

[She  ualks  to  one  side  of  the  stage,  and 
Modely  stands  disconcerted  on  the 
other. 

Enter  Lady  BEVEra.EY. 

ifff/y  Bev.  Well,  child,  what  has  the  man  snid 
to  thee  ?  Cousin  Modely,  yom-  servant !  you  find 
our  plot  would  not  take;  they  were  too  quick  upon 
us.     Hey  day  !  what  lias  been  doing  here? 

Mode.  O,  madam,  you  are  my  only  refuge  !  a 
wretch,  on  the  brink  of  despair,  flies  to  you  for 
[)rotection.      Taut  amiable  creature  is   in    ful  1 
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possession  of  herself  and  fortune,  and  yet  rejects 
my  tcndcrest  solicitations. 

'Lmitf  Bev.  Iteally  !  What  is  all  this  ?  Tell  me, 
Celiii,  has  the  man  actnally  pivcn  up  all  rif^ht  and 
title  to  thee,  real  and  personal  ?  tome,  come ;  I 
must  be  a  princip.d  actress,  I  lind,  in  this  affair. 
Decency  and  decorum  require  it.  Tell  me,  child, 
is  it  so  ? 

Cclia.  Sir  John  Dorilant,  madam,  with  a  gene- 
rosity peculiar  to  liiniselt",  (cruel  c;cnerosity  !)  has 
caneclled  every  oblii;atiun  which  could  con(inc; 
my  choice.     Ttiese   papers  conrirm  the  freedom 

he  has  {liven  nie aud   rob  nie  of  all  future 

conitbrt. 

Lady  Bci\  Itidced  !  I  diii  not  expect  this  of 
liini;  but  1  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  Give  me  the 
papers,  child. 

Celia.  No,  madam:  useless  as  they  are,  they 
are  yet  my  own. 

Ladj/  iicv.  Useless  ! — What  do  you  mean  ? 
Has  the  base  man  laid  any  other  embarj^o  on  the 
child? 

Cclia.  I  cannot  bear,  madam,  even  from  you, 
to  hear  sir  John  Dorilant  treated  with  disrespect. 
Us'cless  ! — Yes,  they  shall  be  useless.  Thus,  thus, 
I  tear  them  into  atoms!  and  disdain  a  liberty, 
which  but  too  justly  reproaches  my  conduct. — 
Your  advice,  madam,  has  already  made  me  mi- 
serable; but  it  shall  not  make  me  ungrateful  or 
unjust.  l^Exit  C'klia. 

Ladj/  Bev.  I  am  astonished  !  I  never  saw  the 
girl  in  such  a  way  before. — Why,  this  is  arrant 
disobedience,  cousin  Modely  !  I  must  after  her, 
and  know  the  bottom  of  it. — Don't  despair. 

[Exit  Lady  Beverley. 

Bel.  [Corning  out  of  the  arbour.]  Come,  see, 
overcoitie  ! — O  poor  Ca?sar  ! 

I\h)de.  [Uuiii/iiiiig  a  tune.]  You  think  I  am 
disconcerted  now .? 

Bel.  Why,  really,  I  should  think  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mode.  You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your 

life. Egad  !  'tis  a  spirited  girl.      She  and  sir 

John  Dorilant  were  certainly  born  for  one  an- 
other. I  have  a  good  mind  to  take  compassion 
of  thcin,  and  let  them  come  together.  They  must 
and  shall  be  man  and  wife,  and  I  will  e'en  go 
back  t(j  Araminta. 

Bel.  Thou  hast  a  most  astonishing  assurance  ! 

Mode.  Hush  ! — Slie  is  coining  this  way  ! — get 

into  your  hole  aizaiii,  and  be  dumb. Now  you 

shall  sec  a  scene  of  triumph  indeed. 

Bi'l.  Have  a  care,  Ca;sar  !  you  have  tlie  Britons 
to  deal  with.  [I{cli7-cs. 

Enter  AnAMixTA. 

Ara.  What !  are  they  gone,  and  my  wretch 
here  by  himself.?     O  that   I   could  dissemble  a 

little  !     I  will,  if  my  heart  bursts  for  it. O, 

Mr  Modely,  1  am  half  ashamed  to  sec  you  !  but 
my  brother  has  si-^ned  those  odious  writings  ! 

Mode.  Then,  thus  I  seize  my  charmer ! 


Ara.  Agreeable  rascal !  [Aside.]— Be  quiet, 
can't  you;  you  tiiink  one  so  forward,  now. 

Mode.  I  cannot,  will  not  be  restrained,  when 
the  dear  object  of  my  wishes  meets  me  with  kind 
compliiuice  in  hor  eyes  and  voice  !■ To-mor- 
row ! — '  ris  an  age — why  should  we  wait  for  that.? 
To-nioht,  my  angel  !  to-night  may  make  us  one ; 
and  the  fair  prospect  of  our  halcyon  days  even 
from  this  hour  begin. 

Ara.  Who  would  not  think  this  fellow,  with 
his  blank  verse  now,  was  in  earnest.''  But  I  know 
liiin  thoroughly.  [.^Js/r/e.]— Indeed,  Mr  Modely,  you 
are  too  pressing ;  marriage  is  a  serious  thing. 
Besides,  you  know,  this  idle  bustle  betwi.Kt  my 
brother  and  Celia,  which  you  seem  to  think  me 
ignorant  of,  and  which  you,  in  some  measure, 
though  undesignedly,  1  daresay,  have  occasioned, 
may  obstruct  us  a  little. 

Mode.  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  an  amusement  en 
passant ;  the  mere  raillery  of  gallantry  on  iny  side, 
to  oblige  her  impertinent  mother  (who,  you  know, 
haaii  penchant  for  sir  John  herself)  was  the  whole 

inaisuiiicaut   business. Perhaps,    indeed,   I 

was  somelhing  blanieable  in  it. 

Ara.  Why,  really,  I  thuik  so,  in  your  situation. 
But  are  you  sure  it  went  no  further.? — nothing 
else  passed  between  you  ? 

Mode.  Nothing  in  nature. 

Ara.  Dear  me,  how  mistaken  people  are  !  I 
cannot  say  that  I  believed  it ;  but  they  told  me, 
that  you  had  actually  proposed  to  marry  her; 
that  the  girl  was  near  consenting;  and  that  the 
mother  was  your  friend  in  the  aflair. 

JSlodr.  The  mere  malice  and  invention  of  la- 
dy Beverley. 

Ara.  And  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it, 
then  .? 

Mod^.  Not  a  .syllable You  know  my  soul  is 

yours. 

Ara.  O  thou  villain ! — I  thought  to  have  kept 
my  temper,  and  to  have  treated  you  with  the 
contempt  you  deserve;  but  this  insolence  is  in- 
tolerable ! — Can  you  imagine  that  I  am  a  stran- 
ger to  your  proceedings?  a  deaf,  blind  idiot? 

O,  1  could  tear  this  foolish  heart,  which,  cheated 

by  its  passion,  has  encouraged  such  an  insult ! 

How,  how  have  I  deserved  this  treatment  ? 

[Bursting  into  tears. 

Mode.  [Greatly  alarmed?]  By  holy  faith  !  by 
every  powei  above  !  you,  and  you  only,  are  the 
passion  of  my  soul ! — May  every  curse 

Ara.  Away,  deceiver !  these  tears  are  the  tears 
of  resentment. — My  resolution  melts  not  in  my 
lyes.  'Tis  fixed  unalterably  !  You  might  ima- 
gine, from  the  gaiety  of  my  temper,  that  it  had 
its  levity,  too  :  liut  know,  sir,  that  a  woman,  wlio 
has  once  been  duped,  defies  all  future  machina- 
tions. 

Mode.  Hear  me,  madam  ! — nay,  you  shall  hear 
inc. ■ 

Ara.  Shall ! — insutferable  insolence  ! — Go,  sir* 
for  any  thing  which  regards  me,  you  are  free  as 
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air,  free  as  your  licentious  principles.  Nor  shall 
a  thought  ot"  what  I  once  esteemed,  disturb  m\ 
future  quiet.  There  are  men  who  think  me  not 
contemptible,  and  under  whose  protection  I  may 
shelter  mv  disgrace. — Unhand  me  ! — This  is  the 
last  time  I  shall  probably  ever  see  you ;  and  I 
may  tell  you,  in  partinii;,  that  you  have  used  me 
cruelly,  and  that  Celia  knows  you  as  perfectly  as 
I  do.  [Exit  Ara. — Mov. stands  confounded. 

Enter  Eelmovr. 

Bel.  Caesar  ashamed  ! And   well  he  may, 

'faith  ! — Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Quite  dumb.?  quite  confoimded  ? — Did  not  I  al- 
ways tell  you  that  you  loved  her } 

Mode.  I  feel  it  sensibly. 

hel.  And  I  can  tell  you  another  secret 

Mode.  V^' hat's  thai .? 

Bel.  That  siie  loves  vou. 

Mode.  O  that  she  did  ! 

Bel.  Did  !— Every  w  ord,  every  motion  of  pas- 
sion throuiih  her  wiiole  conversation,  betrayed  it 
involuntarily.     I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise. 

Mode.  \V  hy  ? 

Bel.  Because  I  had  some  thoughts  of  circum- 
venting you.  But  I  find  it  will  be  in  vain. — 
Therefore,  pursue  her  properly,  and  she  is  yours. 

Mode.  O  never,  Belmour,  never  !  I  have  sin- 
ned beyond  a  possibility  of  pardon.  That  she 
did  love  me,  I  have  had  a  thousand  proofs,  which, 
like  a  brainless  idiot,  1  wantonly  trifled  with. — 
What  a  pitiful  rascal  have  I  made  myself? 

Bel.  Why,  in  that  I  agree  with  you  ;  but  don't 
despair,  man  ;  you  may  still  be  happier  than  you 
deserve. 

Mode.  With  w  hat  face  can  I  approach  her  ? 
Every  circumstance  of  her  former  atlecticm  now 
rises  in  judgment  against  me.  O,  Belmour,  she 
has  taught  me  to  blush  ! 

Bel.  And  I  assure  you  it  becomes  you  mighti- 

Mode.  Where  can  I  apply?  How  can  I  address 
her?  All  that  I  can  yjossibly  do,  will  only  look 
like  a  mean  artificial  method  of  patching  up  my 
other  disappointment. 

Bel.  More  miracles  still !  She  has  not  only 
taught  you  to  blush,  but  has  absolutely  made  a 
man  of  honour  of  you  ! 


Mode.  Raillery  is  out  of  season. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Ser.  Mrs  Araminta,  sir,  desires  to  speak  with 

}U. 

Mode.  [Eagerli/.]  With  me  ? 

Ser.  No,  sir,  with  Mr  Belmour, 

Bel.  With  me? 

Sei:  Yes,  sir. 

Bel.  Where  is  she  ? 

Ser.  In  the  clo-^e  walk  by  the  house,  sir. 

Bel.  And  alone  ? 

Ser.  Entirely,  sir. 

Bel.  I'll  wait  upon  her  this  instant. 

[Erit  Servant. 

Mode.  Belmour,  you  sliall  not  stir. 

Bel.  By  my  faith,  but  I  will,  sir  ! 

Mode.  She  said  there  were  men  to  v  liora  she 
could  tly  for  protection.  By  my  soul,  she  intends 
to  propose  herself  to  you  ! 

Bel.  And  if  she  does,  I  shall  certainly  accept 
her  offer. 

Mode.  I'll  cut  your  throat,  if  you  do. 

Bel.  And  do  you  think  to  flight  me  by  that  ? 
I  fancy  I  can  cut  throats  as  well  as  other  people. 
Your  servant.  If  1  cannot  succeed  for  myself, 
I'll  speak  a  good  word  for  you.  [Erit. 

Mode.  What  can  this  mean  ?  I  am  upon  thorns 
rill  I  know  the  event.  I  must  watch  them.  No, 
that  is  dishonest.  Dishonest !  How  virtuous  does 
a  real  passion  make  one! — Heigli  ho  !  [ir«/A".« 
about  in  disorder.]  He  seems  in  great  haste-  to 
go  to  her.  He  has  turned  into  the  walk  already. 
That  abominable  old-fashioned  cradle-work  makes 
the  hedges  so  thick,  there  is  no  seeing  through 
them.  An  open  lawn  has  ten  thousand  times  the 
beauty,  and  is  kept  at  less  e.xpence  by  half. 
These  cursed  unnatural  chairs  are  always  in  the 
way,  too.  [Slinnbiing  against  one  of  the  fsarden- 
chairs.^  XN'hat  a  miserable  dog  am  I? — I  would 
give  an  arm  to  know  what  they  are  talkiii'i  about. 
We  talk  of  female  coquettes !  By  my  soul, 
we  beat  them  at  their  own  weapons  ! — Stay — 
one  stratagem  I  may  yet  put  in  practice,  and  it 
is  an  honest  one.  The  thought  was  lucky.  I  will 
about  it  instanrly.  Poor  Modely  !  How  has  thy 
vanity  reduced  thee  ! 

[Exit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Scene  continues. 


Enter  Araminta  and  Belmour. 

Ara.  You  find,  Mr  Belmour,  that  I  have  seen 
your  partialities,  and,  like  a  woman  of  honour,  I 
have  confessed  my  own.  Your  behaviour  to  your 
friend  is  generous  beyond  comparison,  and  I 
could  almost  join  in  the  little  stratagem  you  pro- 
pose, merely  to  see  if  he  deserves  it. 

Bel,  Indeed,  madam,  y(ni  mistake  him  utterly. 


Vanity  is  his  rulins:  vice;  an  idle  affectation  of 
-uccess  among  the  ladies,  which  makes  fools  ad- 
mire, and  bovs  envy  !iim,  is  the  master-passiou 
of  his  giddv  neart.  The  severe  cliecks  he  has 
met  with  to-dav,  have  «uflicient!y  opened  his  un- 
derstanding ;  and  the  real  possession  of  one  va- 
luable woman,  whom  he  dreads  to  lose,  will  soon 
convince  him  how  despicable  his  folly  has  made 
him. 

Ara,   I  am   afraid,  Mr  Belmour,  a  man  whf* 
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lias,  half  liis  life,  been  ]iursiung  bubbles,  without 
pcrceivinj;  their  insis^iiificaiice,  will  be  easily 
teiuptcfl  to  resume  the  chase.  The  possession  of 
one  rcaiitv  will  hardly  convince  him  that  the  rest 
were  shadows.  And  a  woman  nnist  be  an  idiot 
indeed,  who  thinks  of  iixin<i  a  man  to  lierself  af- 
ter marriage,  whom  she  could  not  secure  before 
it.  To  bei;in  with  insensibility  ! — O  fv,  Mr 
Modely! 

Ik/.  You  need  not  fear  it,  madam ;  his  heart — 

Am.  Is  as  idle  as  our  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  bes?  your  pardon  for  the  comparison,  as 
I  do,  for  having  sent  for  yon  in  this  manner.  But 
I  thought  it  necessary,  that  both  you  and  I\Ir 
Modely  should  know  my  real  sentiments,  undis- 
guised by  passion. 

Be/.  And  may  I  hope  you  will  concur  in  my 
proposal } 

Aid.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it;  it  is  a 
piece  of  mummery,  which  I  am  ill  suited  for  at 
present.  But  if  an  opportunity  should  olTcr,  I 
must  confess  I  have  enough  of  the  woman  in  me, 
not  to  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  an  innocent 
revenge.  But  this  other  intricate  business,  if  you 
can  assist  me  in  that,  you  will  oblige  me  beyond 
measure.  They  arc  two  hearts,  Mr  Belmour, 
ivortliy  to  be  united  !  Had  my  brother  a  little 
less  honour,  and  she  a  little  less  sensibility — But 
I  know  not  what  to  tiiink  of  it. 

Be/.  In  tiiat,  madam,  I  can  certainly  assist 
you. 

Ara.  How,  dear  Mr  Belmour? 

Be/.  T  have  been  a  witness,  imknown  to  Celia, 
to  such  a  conversation,  as  will  clear  up  every 
doubt  sir  John  can  possibly  have  entertained.   ' 

Ara.  You  charm  me  when  you  say  so.  As  I 
live,  here  comes  my  brother !  Stay ;  is  not  that 
wretch,  Modely,  with  him  .■'  lie  is  actually. 
What  can  his  assurance  be  plotting  now  ?  Come 
this  way,  Mr  Belmour;  we  will  watch  them  at  a 
distance,  that  no  harm  may  happen  between 
them,  and  talk  to  the  girl  first.     'I'he  monster  ! 

[Exeunt. 

'Enter  Sir  John  Dorilaxt  and  Modely, 
]\Iade.  [Entering,  and  /ooldng  after  Au\.  and 
Eei..]     They  are  together  still !    liut  let  mc  re- 
sume my  nobler  self 

Sir  Jo/in.  Why  will  you  follow  mc,  Mr  Mode- 
ly r  I  have  purposely  avoided  you.  My  heart 
swells  with  indisnation.  I  know  not  what  may 
be  the  conserjucnce. 

Alode.-XJpon  my  honour,  sir  John 

Sir  Jo/ni.  Honour,  Mr  Modely  !  'tis  a  sacred 
word.  You  ought  to  shudder  w  hen  you  pronounce 
it.  Honour  has  no  existence  but  in  the  breast  of 
(ruth.  Tis  the  harmonious  result  of  every  virtue 
tomi)ined.  You  have  sense,  you  have  knowledge; 
but,  I  can  asstne  you,  Mr  Modely,  though  parts 
and  knowledge,  without  the  dictates  of  justice,  or 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  may  make  a  bold  ai;!l 
mischievous  jncmbcr  of  society  even  courted  by 


the  world,  they  only,  in  my  eye,  make  him  more 
contfMuptibie. 

]\Ii>dc.    rins  I  can  bear,  sir  John because  I 

have  deserved  it. 

Sir  Jiiiin.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  it  is  •)nly 
an  idle  aiVair  with  a  lady,  what  half  mankind  are 
guilty  of,  and  wiiat  the  conceited  wits  of  your 
acf|ualutan(e  will  treat  with  raillery.  P'aith  with 
a  woman  !  ridiculous  ! — But  let  me  tell  you,  Mr 
^lodely,  the  man  who,  even  slightly,  deceives  a 
believing  and  a  trusting  woman,  can  never  be  a 
man  of  honour. 

Mode.  I  own  the  trutii  of  your  assertions.  I 
feel  the  awful  superiority  of  your  real  virtue. 
Nor  should  any  thing  have  dragged  me  into  your 
prcicnce,  so  much  I  dreaded  it,  but  the  sincerest 
hope  of  making  you  happy. 

Sir  Jo/tn.  Making  me  happy,  ^Ir  Modely  ! 

You  have  put  it  out  of  your  own  power.    [11  a//cs 
from  /lim,  tlicn  turns  to  /lim  again.^     You  mean, 
I  suppose,  by  a  resignation  of  Celia  to  me  ? 
Mode.  Not  of  Celia  only,  but  her  affections. 
Sir  Jo/m.  \  ain  and  impotent  proposal ! 
Mode.  Sir  John,  'tis  not  a  time  for  altercation. 
By  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  here  and  hereafter,  you 
are  the   real  passion  of  her  soul !    Look  not  so 
unbelieving  :    by  Heaven  'tis  true  !    and  nothing 
but  an  artfid  insinuation  of  your  never  intending 
to  marry  her,  and  even  concurring  in  our  allair, 
could  ever  have  made  her  listen  one  moment  to 
me. 

Sir  Jo/tn.  Why  do  I  hear  you  ? — O,  T.Ir  ^lode- 
ly,  you  touch  my  weakest  part  ! 

Mode.  Cherish  the  tender  feeling,  and  be 
happy. 

."57?'  Jo/in.  Is  it  possible  that  amiable  creature 
can  think  and  talk  tenderly  of  me  ?  I  know  her 
generosity;   but  generosity  is  not  the  point. 

Mode.  Believe  me,  sir,  'tis  more;  'tis  real  un- 
affected passion.  Her  innocent  soul  speaks 
through  her  eyes  the  honest  dictates  of  her 
heart.  In  our  last  conference,  notwithstanding 
her  mother's  commands;  notwithstanding — what! 
blush  to  own — my  utmost  ardent  solicitations  to 
the  contrary,  she  persisted  in  her  integrity,  tore 
the  papers  which  left  her  choice  free,  and  treated 
us  with  an  indignation  which  added  charms  to 
virtue. 

Sir  .To/in.  O  these  flattering  sounds  ! — Would 
I  could  believe  them  ! 

Mode.  Belmour,  as  well  as  myself,  and  lady 
Beverley,  was  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  them.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  you,  as  I  know 
your  delicacy  with  regard  to  her.  And  indeed  I 
woidd  in  some  measure  endeavour  to  repair  the 
injuiies  I  have  oiVered  to  your  family,  before  I 
leave  it  for  ever O,  sii'  John,  let  not  an  ill- 
judged  nicety  debar  you  from  a  happiness,  which 
stands  with  ojicn  arms  to  rccei\e  you.  Think 
what  my  fully  ii.is  lost  in  Araminta;  and,  when 
vour  in(iiguati{n  at  the  ahVont  is  a  iiitle  respited^, 
be  blest  youritlf,  and  pity  uic — [As  /tc  goes  out. 
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he  still   looks  after  Au ami kt a.  and  Belmocr.]  | 

•^ 1  don't  set;  tlieni  now;  but.  I  will   sio  round 

that  way  to  the  house.  [E.vit  Model-*  . 

Sir  John.  What  can  this  mean? lie  cannot 

intend  to  deceive  me;  he  seems  too  sincerely 
affected — I  must,  I  will  believe  hnn.  The  mind, 
which  suspects  injustice,  is  iialt"  euilty  of  it  itself 

Talks  tenderly   of  me  !    tore  the    papers  ! 

treated  them  with  indignation  !  Heavens !  what 

a  flow  of  tender  joy  comes  over  me! Shall 

Celia,  then,  be  mine?  How  my  heart  dances  !  ()  ! 
I  could  be  wondrous  foolish  ! — Well,  Jonathan  ! 

Enter  Steward. 

Sterc.  The  gentleman,  sir 

Sir  John.  What  of  tlie  gentleman  ?  I  am  ready 
for  any  thing. 

Stete.  Will  wait  upon  your  honour  to-morrow, 
as  you  are  not  at  leisuse. 

Sir  John.  With  all  my  heart — Now  or  then, 
whenever  he  pleases. 

Stew.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  spirits. 

Sir  John.  Spirits,  Jonathan  !  I  am  lioht  as  air 

— IVIake  a  thousand  excuses  to  him but  let  it 

be  to-morrow,  howe\er,  for  1  see  lady  Beverley 
coming  this  way. 

Steic.  Heaven  bless  his  good  soul !  I  love  to 
see  him  merry.  \_Ej:it. 

Enter  Lady  Beverley. 

Eadi/  Bev.  If  I  don't  interrupt  you,  air  John — 

Sir  John.  Interrupt  me,  madam !  'tis  impos- 
sible. 

Ludi/  Bev.  For  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  an 
indecorum  even  to  you. 

Sir  John.  Come,  conic,  lady  Beverley,  these 
little  bickerings  must  be  laid  aside.  Give  me 
your  hand,  lady.  Now  we  are  friends.  [Kissing 
it.] How  does  your  lovely  daughter  ? 

Ladi/  Bev.  You  are  in  a  mighty  good  humour, 
sir  John;    perhaps  every  body  may  not  be  so. 

Sir  John.  Every  body  must  be  so,  madam, 
where  I  come:  I  am  joy  itself! 

"  The  jolly  god  that  leads  the  jocund  houis." 

Ladi/  Bev.  What   is   come   to   the  man  ! 

Whatever  it  is,  I  shall  damp  it  presently — [Anide.] 

Do  you  chouse  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 

sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  You  can  say  nothing,    madam, '  but 

that  you  consent,  and   (,'elia  is  my  own Yes, 

you  yourself  have  been  a  witness  to  her  integrity, 
Come,  indulge  me,  lady  Beverley.  Declare  it 
all,  and  let  me  listen  to  my  hapjjiness. 

Ladi/  Bev.  I  shall  declare  nothing,  sir  John, 
on  that  subject :  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  a  very 

<iilferent  import In  short,  without  circundo- 

culion,  or  any  unnecessary  embarrassment  to  cn- 
t-ungle  the  atlair,  I  and  my  daughter  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  by  no  means  proper  lor  us  to  con- 
tinue any  loniTr  in  your  family. 

Sir  John.  Madam  ! 


Lrtt/j/  Bev.  This  is  what  I  had  to  declare,  sir 
Jolm. 

Sir  John.  Does  Celia,  madam,  desire  to  leave 
me  ! 

Ladi/  Bev.  It  was  a  proposal  of  her  own. 

Sir  John.  Confusion  ! 

Ljudj/  Bev.  And  a  very  sensible  one  too,  in  my 
opinion.  For  when  people  are  not  so  easy  to- 
gether, as  might  be  expected,  I  know  no  better 
remedy  than  parting. 

Sir  John.  [Aside.]  Sure,  this  is  no  trick  of 
Model  v's,  to  get  her  away  from  me  ! — He  talked 
too  himself  of  leaving  my  family  immediately — 
I  shall  relapse  again. 

Ladi/  Bev.  I  lind,  sir  John,  you  arc  somewhat, 
disconcerted  :  but  for  my  part — 

Sir  John.  O  torture  ! 

Ladi/  Bev.  I  say,  for  my  part,  sir  John,  it 
might  have  been  altogether  as  well,  perhaps,  if 
we  had  never  met. 

Sir  John.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  my  behaviour 
has  offended  you,  but 

Enter  Araminta,  Celia,  and  Belmour. 

Ara.  [To  Celia,  as  she  ente?-s.]  Leave  the 
house  indeed  ! — Come,  come,  you  shall  speak  to 
him What  is  all  this  disorder  for?  Pray,  bro- 
ther, has  any  thing  new  happened  ? — That  wretch 
has  been  beforehand  with  us.  [Aside  to  Bel. 

Ladj/  Bev.  Nothing  at  all,  Mrs  Araminta ;  I 
have  only  made  a  very  reasonable  proposal  to 
him,  which  he  is  pleased  to  treat  with  his  and 
your  usual  incivility. 

Sir  John.  You  wrong  us,  madam,  with  the  im- 
putation— [After  a  pause,  and  some  irresu/ution, 
he  goes  up  to  Celia.] — I  tliought,  Miss  Bever- 
ley, I  had  already  given  up  my  authority,  and 
that  you  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow  your 
own  inclinations.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed, 
to  have  still  assisted  you  with  my  advice ;  and  I 
flattered  myself  that  my  presence  would  have 
been  no  restraint  upon  your  conduct.  But  I  tind 
it  is  otherwise.  My  very  roof  is  grown  irksome 
to  you,  and  the  innocent  pleasure  I  received  in 
observing  your  growing  virtues,  is  no  longer  to 
be  indulged  to  me. 

Celia.  O,  sir,  put  not  so  hard  a  construction 
upon  what  I,  thought  a  blameless  proceeding. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  I  should  fly  from 
him,  who  has  twice  rejected  me  with  disdain  ? 

Sir  Jolm.  With  disdain,  Celia? 

Celia.  Who  has  withdrawn  from  me  even  his 
parental  tenderness,  and  driven  me  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  avoiding  him,  lest  I  should  olVcnd 
him  farther.  I  know  how  much  my  inexperience 
wants  a  faithful  guide  ;  I  know  what  cruel  cen- 
sures a  malicious  world  will  pass  upon  my  con 
dnrt — but  I  must  bear  iheai  all.  ]'or  he,  who 
might  protect  me  from  myself — protect  me  from 
the  insults  of  licentious  tongues,  abandons  me  to 
fortune. 
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Sir  John.  O,  Celiii ! have  I,  have  I  aban- 
doned thee  ? lloaven  knows  my  inmost  soul  : 

liovv  did  it  rejoice,  but  a  few  moments  ago,  wlien 
JNlodely  told  mo  lliat  your  hcarl  was  mine  ! 

Ai-a.  iNlodcly! — l^id  iM(jdelv  tell  you  so? — 
Do  you  hear  that,  Mr  Belmour? 

Sir  John.  He  did,  my  sister,  with  c\  ery  cir- 
cumstance which  could  increase  liis  own  guilt, 
and  her  integrity. 

Ara.  This  was  honest,  however. 

Sir  John.  I  thou<^ht  it  so,  and  respected  him  ac- 
cordiny;ly.  O,  lie  breathed  comfort  to  a  despair- 
ing wretch  !  but  now  a  thousand,  thousand  doubts 
crowd  in  upon  me.  He  leaves  mv  house  this  in- 
stant ;  nay,  may  be  gone  already.  Celia,  too,  is 
flying  from  me — perhaps  to  join  him,  and,  with 
h(?r  happier  lover,  smile  at  my  undoing  ! — 

\^Ltanii  on  Aha. 

Celia.  I  burst  with  indignation  ! — Can  I  be 
suspected  of  such  treachery  ?  Can  you,  sir,  who 
know  my  every  thought,  harbour  such  a  suspi- 
cion ? — O,  madam,  this  contempt  have  you 
brought  upon  me.  A  want  of  deceit  was  all  the 
little  negative  praise  I  had  to  boast  of,  and  that 
is  now  denied  me.  \^Leans  on  li.  Bex. 

Lady  Bev.  Come  away,  child. 

Ce/ia.  No,  madam:  I  have  a  liarder  task  still 
to  perform.  [Comex  up  to  sir  JoH^'.]  To  offer  you 
iny  hand  again,  under  these  circumstances,  thus 
despicable  as  you  have  made  me,  may  seem  an 
insult.  But  I  mean  it  not  as  such — O,  sir,  if 
you  ever  loved  my  father,  in  pity  to  my  orphan 
state,  let  me  not  leave  you.  Shield  me  from  the 
world;  shield  me  from  the  worst  of  misfortunes, 
your  own  unkind  suspicions  ! 

Ara.  What  fooling  is  here  !  Help  me,  MrBel- 
mour — There,  take  her  hand — And  now  let  it  go 
if  yon  can. 

Sir  John.  [Grasping  her  hand.^  O,  (^elia  !  may 
I  believe  Modely  ?  Is  your  heart  mine  } 

Celia.  It  is,  and  ever  shall  be. 

Sir  John.  Transporting  ecstacy  ! 

[Turning  /o  Celia. 

lAidy  Bev:  I  should  think,  sir  John,  a  mo- 
ther's consent though  i\lrs  Araniiuta,  I  see, 

has  been  so  very  good  to  take  that  oliice  upon 
herself. 

Sir  John.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  my 
thoughts  were  too  nnich  engaged — But  may  1 
hope  for  your  concmrence .'' 

I^adij  Bev.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you ; 
I    think    you   have  bewitched   the  girl  amongst 

you. 

Ara.  Indeed,  lady  Reverlry,  this  is  quite  pre- 
posterous.    Ha  !  he  here  again Protect  me, 

Mr  Behuour. 

Enter  IModei.y. 

Mode.  Madam,  you  need  fly  no  where  for 
protection :  you  have  no  insolence  to  fear  from 
mc.     I  am  humbled  suflicicntly,  and  the  post 


chaise  is  now  at  the  door  to  banish  me  for  ever. 
-My  sole  busmess,  here,  is  to  unite  that  virtuous 
man  with  the  must  worthy  of  her  sex. 

Ara.  [Half' aside. .  1  hank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment   Now,  AJr  Belmour. 

Ladi/  Bev.  Y<iu  may  spare  yourself  the  trou- 
ble, cousin  Modely ;  the  girl  is  irrecoverably 
gone  already. 

Alode.  'May  all  the  happiness  they  deserve  at- 
tend them  !  [Going,  then  looks  back  at  Ara.] — 
I  cannot  leave  her. 

Sir  John.  Mr  Modely,  is  there  nobody  here 
besides,  whom  you  ought  to  take  leave  of  .^ 

Alode.  I  own  my  parting  from  that  lady  [To 
Araminta.]  should  not  be  in  silence;  but  a 
conviction  of  my  guilt  stops  my  tongue  from  ut- 
terance. 

Ara.  I  cannot  say  I  quite  believe  that ;  but  as 
our  artair  may  make  some  noise  m  the  w-orld,  for 
the  sake  of  my  own  character,  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  declare,  before  this  company,  whether  any  part 
of  my  conduct  has  given  a  shadow  of  excuse 
for  the  insult  I  have  received.  If  it  has,  be  ho- 
nest, and  proclaim  it. 

Mode.  None,  by  heaven  I  the  crime  was  all 
my  own,  and  I  suffer  for  it  justly  and  severely — 
with  shame  I  speak  it,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  my  heart  was  ever 
yours,  and  ever  w  ill  be. 

Ara.  I  am  satisfied,  and  will  honestly  confess, 
the  sole  reason  of  my  present  appeal  was  this, 
that  where  I  had  destined  my  hand,  my  conduct 
might  appear  unblemished. 

[Gives  her  hand  to  Bf.lmoui;. 

Mode.  Confusion !  then,  my  suspicions  were 
just. 

Sir  John.  Sister  ! 

Celia.  Araminta  ! 

Ara.  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  arc  ye  surpri- 
sed at.?  The  insinuating  Mr  Modely  can  never 
want  mistresses  any  where.  Can  he,  Mr  Bcl- 
mour  ?  You  know  him  perfectly. 

Mode.  Distraction!  Knows  me?  Yes,  he  does 
know  me.  The  villain  !  though  he  triumphs  in 
my  sufferings,  knows  what  I  feel  !  You,  ma- 
dam, are  just  in  your  severity;  from  you  I  have 
deserved  every  thing ;  the  anguish,  the  despair 
which  must  attend  my  future  life,  comes  from 

vou,  like  Heaven's  avenging  minister! But,  for 

him  !  [Sir  John  interposes.]  (),  for  a  sword » 

But  I  shall  find  a  time,  and  a  severe  one.  Let 
me  go,  sir  John 

A?'a.  I'll  carrv  on  the  farce  no  longer.  Rash, 
inconsiderate  madman  !  The  sword,  which  pierces 
Mr  Belmour's  breast,  would  rob  you  of  the  best 
of  friends.  This  pretended  marriage,  for  it  is  no 
more,  was  merely  contrived  by  him,  to  convince 
me  of  your  sincerity.  JMubrace  him  as  your 
guardian  angel,  and  learn  from  him  to  be  virtu- 
ous. 

Bel.  O,  madam,  let  me  still  plead  for  him  ! — 
Surely,  when  a  man  feels  himself  in  the  wrong. 
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you  cannot  desire  him  to  suffer  a  greater  punish- 
ment. 

yl?'a.  I  have  done  with  fooHng.  You  told  me 
to-day,  lady  Beverley,  that  he  would  never  re- 
turn to  me. 

i«(/V  Bev.  And  I  told  you,  at  the  same  time, 
madam,  that  if  he  did — you  would  take  him. 

A?a.  In  both  you  are  mistaken.  Mr  Modely, 
your  last  beha\i()ur  to  Ceiia  and  my  brother, 
shews  a  generosity  r»f  temper  I  did  not  think  you 
capable  of,  and  for  that  I  thank  you.  But  to  be 
serious  on  our  own  affair,  whatever  appearance 
yoiu-  present  change  may  carry  with  it,  your 
transactions  of  to-day  have  I'een  such,  that  I  can 
never  hereafter  have  that  respect  for  you,  which 
a  uif    ought  to  have  for  her  husband. 

bu  John.  I  ain  sorry  to  say  it,  Mr  Modely,  her 
determuuition  is,  1  fear,  too  just.  Trust  to  time, 
however;  at  least  let  us  part  friends,  and  not 
abruptly.  We  should  conceal  the  faihngs  of 
each  other  ;  and,  if  it  must  come  to  that,  endea- 
vour to  find  out  specious  reasons  for  breaking  off 
the  match,  without  injuring  either  party. 

Ara.  To  shew  how  willing  I  am  to  conceal 
every  thing — now  I  ha\  e  had  my  little  female  re- 
venge— as  my  brother  has  promised  us  the  fiddles 
this  evening,  Mr  Modely,  as  usual,  shall  be  my 
partner  in  the  dance. 

Mode.  I  have  deserved  this  ridicule,  madam, 
and  am  humbled  to  what  you  please. 


Ara.  Why,  then,  brother,  as  we  all  seem  in  a 
strange  dilemma,  why  may'nt  we  have  one  dance 
m  the  garden  ?  it  will  put  us  in  good  humour. 

Sir  John.  As  you  please,  madam.  Call  the 
fiddles  hither.     Don't  despair,  Mr  Modely. 

\^Half  aside  to  him. 

Ladi/  Bev.  I  will  not  dance,  positively. 

Bel.  Indeed,  but  you  shall,  madam ;  do  you 
think  1  will  be  the  only  disconsolate  swain  who 
wants  a  partner }  Besides,  you  see  there  are  so 
few  of  us,  that  we  must  call  in  the  butler  and 
the  ladies'  maids  even  to  help  out  the  figure. 

Sir  John.  Come,  lady  Beverley,  you  must  lay 
aside  all  animosities.  If  I  have  behaved  im- 
properly to  you  to-day,  I  most  sincerely  ask 
your  pardon,  and  hope  the  anxieties  I  have  been 
under  will  sufhciently  plead  my  excuse ;  my  fu- 
ture conduct  shall  be  irreproachable.  [Turning 
to  Celia.]  Here  have  I  placed  my  happiness, 
and  here  expect  it.  O,  Celia  !  if  the  seriousness 
of  my  behaviour  should  hereafter  offend  you,  im- 
pute it  to  my  infirmity;  it  can  never  proceed 
from  want  of  affection. 

A  heart,  like  mine,  its  own  distress  contrives. 
And  feels,  most  sensibly,  the  pain  it  gives ; 
Then  even  its  frailties  candidly  approve. 
For,  if  it  errs,  it  errs  from  too  much  love. 

[A  dance — Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Lord  Oglchy,  an  old  pa:?;  ridiculousli/  aping 
the  graces  of  youth,  but  kind-hearted  and  be- 
nevolent, withal. 

Sir  John  Melvil,  nephew  to  Lord  OcLrnY. 

Sterling,  a  merchant  retired  from  business. 

LovEWELT.,  privatelij  married  to  Tanxy. 

Serjeant  1'lo\ver,\ 

Traverse,  ^  ^^'"'1 

Tkuemax,  j 


ryers. 


Caxtox,  )  ., 
Brush,    ) 


alels  to  Lord  Ogleby, 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  IIeidelrerg,  sister  to  Sterling. 

JNIiss  Sterling,  her  favourite  niece. 

Fanny,  prirateli/  married  to  Lovewell. 

Betty,  maid  to  Faxny. 

Trusty,  maid  to  Mrs  Heidelberg. 

Chambermaid. 


Scene — Mr  Sterling's  country  house. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Sterling's  house. 

Miss  Fanxy  and  Betty  meeting. 

Bet.  [Running  in.]  Ma'am  !  Miss  Fanny  ! 
ma'am  ! 

Fan.  Wliat's  the  matter,  Betty  ? 

Bet.  Oh  la !  ma'am !  as  sure  as  I  am  alive, 
here  is  your  husband 

Fan.  Hush  !  ray  dear  Betty  !  if  any  body  in 
the  honsc  should  hear  yon,  I  am  ruinerl. 

Bet.  Mercy  on  me !  it  has  fri!;htenc<l  me  to 
such  a  dc<;ree,  that  my  heart  is  come  up  to  my 
mnutli.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  ma'am,  here's  that 
dear,  sweet — 

Fan.  Have  a  care,  Betty  ! 

Bet.  Lord  !  I  am  bewitched,  I  think.  Hut,  as 
I  was  a  saying,  ma'am,  iierc's  Mr  Lo\cwcll  just 
come  from  London. 

Fan.  Indeed ! 


Bet.  Yes,  indeed  and  indeed,  ma'am,  he  is.  I 
saw  him  crossing  the  court-yard  in  his  boots. 

Fan.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  jiray  now,  my 
dear  Betty,  be  cautious.  Don't  mention  that 
word  again,  on  any  account.  You  know,  we  have 
agreed  never  to  drop  any  expressions  of  that  sort, 
for  fear  of  any  accident. 

Bet.  Dear  ma'am,  you  may  depend  upon  me. 
There  is  not  a  more  trustier  creature  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  than  I  am.  Though  1  say  it,  I  am 
as  secret  as  the  grave — and  if  it  is  never  told  till 
I  tell  it,  it  may  remain  untold  till  doom's-day  for 
Betty. 

Fan.  I  know  you  are  faithful — but,  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, we  cannot  be  too  carct'ul. 

Bet.  \"cry  true,  ma'am  !  and  yot  I  vow  and 
protest,  there's  more  plague  than  pleasure  with  a 
secret;  especially  if  a  body  may'nt  mention  it  to 
four  or  live  of  one's  particular  acquaintance. 
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Fan.  Do  but  keep  this  secret  a  litrle  while 
lousier,  and  then,  I  hope,  you  may  mention  it  to 
any  body.  Mr  Lovewell  will  acquaint  the  family 
with  the  nature  of  our  situation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bet.  The  sooner  the  better,  I  believe :  for  if 
he  docs  not  tell  it,  there's  a  little  tell-tale,  I  know 
®f,  will  come  and  tell  it  for  him. 

Fan.  Fy,  Betty  I  [BImhing. 

Bet.  Ail !  you  may  well  blush.  But  you're 
not  so  sick,  and  so  pale,  and  so  wan,  and  so  many 
qualms 

Fan.  Have  done  !  I  shall  be  quite  angry  with 
you. 

Bet.  Angry! — Bless  the  dear  puppet!  I  am 
sure  1  shall  love  it  as  much  as  if  it  was  my  own. 
I  meant  no  harm.  Heaven  knows. 

Fan.  Well,  say  no  more  of  this — It  makes  me 
uneasy — All  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  is  to  be  faith- 
ful and  secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this  matter,  till 
we  disclose  it  to  the  family  of  ourselves. 

Bet.  i\Ie  reveal  it ! — If  I  say  a  word,  I  wish  I 
may  be  burned.  I  would  not  do  you  any  harm 
for  the  world — And  as  for  Mr  Lovewell,  I  am 
sure  I  have  loved  the  dear  gentleman  ever  since 
he  got  a  tide-waiter's  place  for  my  brother — But 
let  me  tell  you  both,  you  must  leave  oft' your  soft 
looks  to  each  other,  and  your  whispers,  and  your 
glances,  and  your  always  sitting  next  to  one  an- 
other at  dinner,  and  your  long  walks  together  in 
the  evening. — For  my  part,  if  I  had  not  been  in 
the  secret,  I  should  have  known  you  were  a 
pair  of  lovers  at  least,  if  not  man  and  wife,  as — 

Fan.  See  there  now  again  !  Pray,  be  careful. 

Bet.  Well — well — nobody  hears  me. — Man 
and  wife. — I'll  say  no  more — what  I  tell  you  is 
very  true  for  all  that 

Love,  [Calling  uithin.^  William  ! 

Bet.  Hark  !  I  hear  your  husband 

Fan.  What ! 

Bet.  I  say,  here  comes  ^Ir  Lovewell — r^Iind 
the  caution  I  give  vou — I'll  be  whipped  now,  it' 
you  are  not  the  tirst  person  he  sees  or  speaks  to 
in  the  family !  However,  if  you  choose  it,  it's 
nothing  ai  all  to  me — as  you  sow,  so  you  must 
reap — as  you  brew,  so  you  must  bake. —  I'll  e'en 
slip  down  the  back-stairs  and  leave  you  together. 

[Exit. 

Fan.  1  see,  I  see  I  shall  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's ease,  till  our  marriage  is  made  public. 
New  distresses  crowd  in  upon  me  every  day. 
The  solicitude  of  my  mind  sinks  my  spirits,  preys 
upon  my  health,  and  destroys  every  comfort  of 
my  life.  It  shall  be  revealed,  let  what  will  be 
the  consequence. 

Enter  Lovewei.i.. 

Love.  IMy  love  ! — How's  this  ? — In  tears  .'' — 
Indeed,  this  is  too  much.  You  promised  me  to 
support  your  spirits,  and  to  wait  the  determina- 
tion of  our  fortune  with  patience.     For  my  sake, 

Vol.  IL 


for  your  own,  he  comforted  !  Why  will  you  study 
to  add  to  our  uneasiness  and  perplexity  ? 

Fan.  Oh,  Mr  Lovewell  !  the  indelicacy  of  a, 
secret  marriage  grows  every  day  more  and  more 
sliockniL'  to  me.  I  walk  about  the  house  like  a 
guilty  wretch  :  1  imagine  mvself  the  object  of  the 
suspicion  of  the  whole  familv  ;  and  am  under  the 
perpetual  terrors  of  a  shameful  detection. 

Love.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  to  blame.  The 
amiable  delicacy  of  your  temper,  and  your  quick 
sensibility,  only  serve  to  make  you  unhappy. — 
To  clear  up  this  aft'air  properly  to  Mr  Sterling, 
is  the  continual  employment  of  my  thoughts. 
Every  thing  now  is  in  a  fair  train.  It  begins 
to  grow  ripe  for  a  discovery ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  concluding  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ourselves,  of  your  father,  and  the  whole  family. 

Fan.  End  how  it  will,  I  am  resolved  it  shall 
end  soon — very  soon.  I  would  not  live  another 
week  in  this  agony  of  mind  to  be  mistress  of  the 
universe. 

Love.  Do  not  be  too  violent  neither.  Do  not 
let  us  disturb  the  joy  of  your  sister's  marriage 
with  the  tumult  this  matter  may  occasion — I 
have  brought  letters  from  lord  Ogleby  and  sir 
,Tohn  Melvil  to  Mr  Sterling.  They  will  be  here 
this  evening — and,  I  dare  say,  within  this  hour. 

Fan.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Love.  Why  so  ? 

Fan.  No  matter — Only  let  us  disclose  out; 
marriage  immediately  ! 

Love.  An  soon  as  possible. 

Fun.  But  directly. 

Love.  In  a  few  days,  yoi/inay  depend  on  it. 

Fan.  To-night — or  to-morrow  morning. 

L^ove.  That,  I  fear,  will  be  impracticable. 

Fan.  Nay,  but  vou  must. 

Love.  Must!  \\hyt 

Fan.  Indeed  you  must. — I  have  the  most  al- 
arming reasons  for  it. 

Love.  Alarming,  indeed  !  for  they  alarm  me, 
even  before  I  am  acquainted  with  them — What 
are  they  ? 

Fan.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Love.  Not  tell  me  .'' 

Fan.  Not  at  present.  When  all  is  settled,  you 
shall  be  acquainted  with  every  thing. 

Love.  Sorrv  they  are  coming  ! — Alust  be  dis- 
covered ! — What  can  this  mean  .''  Is  it  possible 
you  can  have  any  reasons  that  need  be  conceal- 
ed from  me  ? 

Fan.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  conjectures 
—  but  rest  assured,  that  though  you  are  unable 
to  divine  the  cause,  the  con-sequence  of  a  dis- 
covery, be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  attended 
with  half  the  miseries  of  the  present  interval. 

Love.  You  put  me  upon  the  rack. — I  would  do 

any  thing  to  make  you   easv. But  you   know 

vo'ur  father's  temper.— Money  fyou  will  excuse 
"my  frankness)  is  the  spring  of  all  his  actions, 
which  nothing  but  the  idea  of  acquiring  nobility 
or  magnificence,  can  ever  make  him  forego — — 
N5 
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and  these  he  thinks  his  money  will  purchase. — 
You  know,  too,  your  aunt's,  Mrs  Heidelberg's,  no- 
tions of  the  splendour  ofhisrh  life;  her  contempt 
for  every  thins;  tliat  does  not  relish  of  what  siie 
calls  quality ;  and  that,  from  tlie  vast  fortune  in 
her  hands,  hy  lier  late  husband,  she  ahsolutely 
governs  Mr  .Sterling;  and  the  whole  family  :  now, 
if  tiiey  --iiould  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  af- 
fair too  abruptly,  tiicy  might,  perhaps,  be  incen- 
sed beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 

Fan.  But  if  they  are  made  acquainted  witli  it 
otherwise  than  by  ourselves,  it  will  be  ten  times 
vorse  :  and  a  discovery  grows  every  day  more 
probable.  The  whole  family  have  long  suspect- 
ed our  affection.  We  are  also  in  the  power  of 
a  foolish  maid-servant ;  and  if  we  may  even  de- 
pend on  her  fidelity,  we  cannot  answer  for  her 
discretion. — Discover  it  therefore,  immediately, 
lest  some  accident  should  bring  it  to  light,  and  in- 
volve us  in  addiiional  disgrace. 

Lore.  Well— well — I  mean  to  discover  it  soon, 
but  would  not  do  it  too  precipitately.  1  have 
more  than  once  sounded  Mr  Sterling  about  it,  and 
will  attempt  him  more  seriously  the  next  oppor- 
tunity. But  my  principal  hopes  are  these  :  My 
relationship  to  lord  Ogleby,  and  his  having  placed 
me  with  your  father,  have  been,  you  know,  the 
first  links  in  tlie  chain  of  this  connection  between 
the  two  families;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  am 
at  present  in  high  favour  with  all  parties.  While 
they  all  remain  t'  us  well  affected  to  me,  I  pro- 
pose to  lay  our  case  before  the  old  lord  ;  and,  if 
I  can  prevail  on  him  to  mediate  in  this  affair,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  able  to  appease 
your  father  ;  and,  being  a  lord,  and  a  man  of  qua- 
lity, I  am  sure  he  may  bring  Mrs  Heidelberg  into 
good  liumour  at  any  time.  Let  me  beg  you,  there- 
fore, to  have  but  a  little  patience,  as,  you  see, 
y\e  are  upon  the  very  eve  of  a  discovery,  that 
nnist  probably  be  to  our  advantage. 

Fan.  Manage  it  your  own  way.  I  am  per- 
suaded. 

lA)ve.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  make  yourself 
easy. 

Fan.  As  easy  as  I  can,  I  will.  We  liad  bet- 
ter not  remain  together  any  longer  at  present. 
Thmk  of  tliis  business,  and  let  me  know  how  you 
proceed. 

Ij)ve.  Depend  on  my  care  !  But,  pray,,  be 
pheerfui. 

Fan.  I  will. 

As  she  is  going  out,  enter  Sterling. 

Ster.  Hey  day  !  w  ho  have  we  got  here  ? 

Fan.  [ConJ'uscd.^  Mr  Lovewell,  sir  ! 

S/er.  And  where  are  you  going,  hussy  ? 

Fan.  lo  my  sister's  chand)er,  sir.    [Exit  Fan. 

mter.  Ah,  Lovewell  !  What  !  always  getting 
my  fof)lish  girl,  yonder,  into  a  corner  ? — Well — 
well — let  us  but  once  see  her  eldest  gister  fast 
married  to  sir  John  MeKil,  we'll  soon  provide 
fi  good  husband  for  Fanny,  I  w  arrant  you. 


Lore.  Would  to  Heav en,  sir,  you  would  pro- 
vide her  one  of  my  recommendation  ! 

Slir.  Yourself!  eh,  Lovewell? 

Love.  With  your  pleasure,  sir. 

Sin:  Mighty  well  ! 

Love.  And  i  ilalter  myself,  that  such  a  pro- 
posal would  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  Miss 
Fanny. 

Ster.  Better  and  better  ! 

Love.  And  if  1  could  but  obtain  your  consent, 
sir 

Ster.    WHiat !    you   marry  Fanny  ! — no — no — 

that  will  never  do,  Lovewell  ! You're  a  good 

boy,  U)  be  sure — 1  have  a  great  value  for  you — 
hut  can't  think  of  you  for  a  son-in-law. — There's 
no  stuff  in  the  case  ;  no  money,  Lovewell ! 

Love.  My  pretensions  to  fortune,  indeed,  are 
but  moderate ;  but,  though  not  equal  to  splen- 
d(jur,  suthcient  to  keep  us  above  distress. — Add 
to  which,  that  I  iiope,  by  diligence,  to  increase  it 
— and  have  love,  honour 

Ster.  But  not  the  stuff,  Love%vell ! — Add  one 
little  round  0  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fortune, 
and  that  will  be  the  finest  thing  you  can  say  to 
me.  ^  on  know  I've  a  regard  for  you — would  do 
any  thing  to  sen'e  you — any  thing  on  the  footing 
of  friendship — but 

Love.  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  friend- 
ship, sir,  be  assured,  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  I  should  rate  your  friendship  so  highly. 

Ster.  Pslia  !  psha !  that's  another  thing,  you 
know.  Wiiere  money  or  interest  is  concerned, 
friendship  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Love.  But  where  the  happiness  of  a  daughter 
is  at  stake,  you  would  not  scruple,  sure,  to  sa- 
crifice a  little  to  her  inclinations.? 

Ster.  Inclinations  !  why,  you  would  not  per- 
suade me  that  the  girl  is  in  love  with  you — eh, 
Lovewell .'' 

Love.  I  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  Miss 
Fanny,  sir ;  but  am  sure  tliat  the  chief  happiness 
or  misery  of  my  life  depends  entirely  upon  her. 

Ster.  Why,  indeed,  now,  if  your  kinsman,  lord 
Ogleby,  would  come  down  handsomely  for  you 
— but  that's  impossible — No,  no — 'twill  never  do 
— I  must  hear  no  more  of  this — Come,  Love- 
well, promise  me  that  I  shall  hear  no  more  of 
this. 

Love.  [Hesitating,]  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  my  word  with  you,  if  I  did 
promise  you. 

Ster.  Wliv,  you  would  not  offer  to  marry  her 
without  my  consent !  would  you,  Lovewell } 
Love.  Marry  lier,  sir  !  [Confused, 

Ster.  Ay,  marry  her,  sir ! — I  know  very  well 
that  a  warm  speech  ur  two  from  such  a  dange- 
rous young  spark  as  you  are,  would  go  much  far- 
ther towards  persuading  a  silly  girl  to  do  what 
slie  has  more  than  a  month's  mind  to  do,  than 
twenty  grave  lectures  from  fathers  or  mothers, 
or  uncles  or  aimts,  to  prevent  her.  But  you 
would  not,  sure,  bt  such  a  base  fellow,  such  :\ 
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treacherous  young  rogue,  as  to  seduce  my  daugh- 
ter's affections,  and  destroy  the  peace  of  my  fa- 
mily in  that  manner  ?  I  must  insist  on  it,  that 
you  give  me  your  word  not  to  marry  her  without 
my  consent. 

Love.  Sir — I — I — as  to  that — I — I — beg,  sir, 
Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  on  this  subject  at  pre- 
sent. 

Ster.  Promise,  then,  that  you  will  carry  this 
matter  no  farther  without  my  approbation. 

Love.  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  that  it  shall 
go  no  further. 

Stcr.  Well — well — that's  enough — I'll  take  care 
of  the  rest,  I  warrant  you.  Come,  come ;  let's 
have  done  with  this  nonsense  ! — What's  doing  in 
town  ?  Any  news  upon  'Change  ? 

Love.  Nothing  material. 

Ster.  Have  you  seen  the  currants,  the  soap, 
and  Madeira  safe  in  the  warehouses?  Have  you 
compared  the  goods  witli  the  invoice  and  bills  of 
lading,  and  are  they  all  right  f 

Love.  They  are,  sir. 

Ster.  And  how  are  stocks  ? 

Juove.  Fell  one  and  a  half  this  morning. 

Ster.  Well,  well — some  good  news  from  Ame- 
rica, and   they'll  be   up  again. But  how  are 

lord  Ogleby  and  sir  John  Melvil .''  When  are  we 
to  expect  them } 

Love.  Very  soon,  sir.  I  came  on  purpose  to 
bring  you  their  commands.  Here  are  letters  from 
both  of  them.  [Giving  letters. 

Ster.  Let  me  see — let  me  see — 'Slife,  how  his 
lordship's  letter  is  perfumed  ! — It  takes  my  breath 
away.  [Opening  if.]  And  French  paper,  too!  with 
a  fine  border  of  flowers  and  flourishes — and  a 
slippery  gloss  on  it  that  dazzles  one's  eyes.  '  My 
'  dear  Mr  Sterling.'  [Reading.^  Mercy  on  me  ! 
his  lordship  writes  a  worse  hand  than  a  boy  at  his 

exercise. But  how's  this  ^ — Eh  ! — 'with  you  to 

'  night' — [Heading^ — '  Lawyers  to  morrow  morn- 

'  ing' — To  night ! that's   sudden,  indeed 

Where's  my  sister  Heidelberg?  she  should  know 
of  this  immediately.  Here,  John  !  Harry ! 
Thomas  !  [Calling  the  servants^  Hark  ye,  Love- 
well  ! 

Love.  Sir  ! 

Ster.  Mind  now,  how  I'll  entertain  his  lord- 
ship and  sir  John — We'll  shew  your  fellows  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town  how  we  live  in  the 
city — They  shall  eat  gold — and  drink  gold — and 
lie  in  gold.  Here,  cook !  butler !  [Calling?^  What 
signifies  your  birth,   and  education,  and   titles ! 

Money,  money  ! — that's  the  stutf  that  makes 

the  great  man  in  this  country. 

Love.  Very  true,  sir. 

Ster.    True,    sir  ! Why,    then,  have  done 

"Vvith  your  nonsenseof  love  and  matrimony.  You're 
not  rich  enough  to  tiiink  of  a  wite  yet.  A  man 
of  business  should  mind  nothing  but  his  business. 

■ Where  arc  these  fellows? — John  !    TlioMias! 

{Calling^ (let  an  estate,  and  a  wife  will  fol- 
low of  course. Ah,  Lovcwcll!  an  English  mer- 


chant is  the  most  respectable  character  in  the 
universe. 'Slife,  man,  a  rich  English  mer- 
chant may  make  himself  a  match  for  the  daughter 

of  a  nabob. Where  are  all  my  rascals  ?  Here, 

William  !  [Exit  Ster.  calling. 

Love.  So— as  I  suspected. Quite  averse  to 

the  match,  and  likely  to  receive  the  news  of  it 

with  great  displeasure. What's  best  to  be 

done  ? Let  me  see  ! — Suppose  I  get  sir  John 

Melvil  to  interest  himself  in  this  affair.  He  may 
mention  it  to  lord  Ogleby  with  a  better  grace  than 
I  can,  and  more  probably  prevail  on  him  to  inter- 
fere in  it.  I  can  open  my  mind  also  more  treeiy  to 
sir  John.  He  told  me,  when  1  left  him  in  town, 
that  he  had  something  of  consequence  to  comsnu* 
nicate,  and  that  I  could  be  of  use  to  him.  I  ain 
glad  of  it :  for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me, 
and  the  service  I  may  do  him,  will  ensure  me  his 
good  oftices. — Poor  Fanny  !  It  hurts  me  to  see 
her  so  uneasy,  and  her  making  a  mystery  of  the 
cause  adds  to  my  anxiety. — Something  must  be 
done  upon  her  account ;  for,  at  all  events,  her 
solicitude  shall  be  removed.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  another  apartment. 

Enter  Miss  Sterlixg  and  Miss  Faxny. 

Miss  Sfer.  Oh,  my  dear  sister,  say  no  more  ! 
This  is  downright  hypocrisy.  You  shall  never 
convince  me  that  you  don't  envy  me  beyond  mea- 
sure. Well,  after  all,  it  is  extremely  natural- 
It  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  you. 

Fan.  Indeed,  sister,  you  have  no  cause. 

Miss  Stcr.  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  envy 
me? 

Fa7i.  Not  in  the  least. 

Miss  Ster.  And  you  don't  in  the  least  wish 
that  you  was  just  in  my  situation  ? 

Ean.  No,  indeed,  I  don't.     Why  should  I  ? 

Miss  Ster.  Whv  should  you  !  What !  on  the 
brink  of  marriage,  fortune,  title  !  But  I  had  for- 
got— There's  that  dear  sweet  creature,  Mr  Love- 
well,  in  the  case.  You  would  not  break  vour 
faith  with  your  true  love  now,  for  the  world,  I 
warrant  you. 

Fan.  Mr  Lovewell ! — Always  Mr  Lovewell ! 
Lord,  what  signifies  Mr  Lovewell,  sister  ? 

Miss  Ster.  Pretty  peevish  soul  I  Oh,  my  dear, 
grave,  romantic  sister  ! — A  perfect  piiilosopher 
in  petticoats  ! — Love  and  a  cottage  ! — Eh,  Fanny!? 

Ah,  "ive  me  indifference,  and  a  coach  and 

SIX  ! 

Fan.  And  why  not  the  coach  and  six,  without 
the  indifference  ?  But,  pray,  when  is  this  happy 
marriage  of  yours  to  be  celebrated  ?  I  long  to 
give  you  joy. 

Miss  Ster.  In  a  day  or  two — I  cannot  tell  ex- 
actly— Oil,  my  dear  sister  !  I  must  mortify  her  a 
little. — [Aside.] — I  know  you  have  a  pretty  taste. 
Prav,  give  me  your  op'uion  of  my  jewels.  How 
do  you  like  the  style  of  this  esclavage  ? 

[Shewing  jewels. 
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Fan.  Extremely  handsome,  indeed;  and  well 
fancied. 

Miss  Slcr.  What  d'ye  think  of  these  brace- 
lets ?  I  shall  have  a  miniature  of  my  father  set 
round  with  diamonds,  to  one,  and  sir  Jolm's  to 
the  other.  And  this  pair  of  ear-rinsis  I  set  trans- 
parent !  here,  the  tops,  you  sec,  will  shake  otV  to 
wear  in  a  morning,  or  in  an  undress — how  d'ye 
like  ihcm.?  [Sfiezcs  jenels. 

Fun.  \'ery  much,  I  assure  you — Bless  ine,  sis- 
ter, vou  have  a  proditiious  quantity  of  jewels  ! — 
You'll  be  the  very  queen  of  diamonds  !. 

Mtss  titer.  11a",  ha,  ha  !  \"ery  well,  my  dear  ! 
I  shall  bt  as  fine  as  a  little  queen,  indeed.  I 
have  a  bouquet  to  come  home  to-morrow — made 
up  o  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  emeralds,  and 
topa/.es,  and  amethysts — jewels  of  all  colours, 
preei.,  red,  blue,  yellow,  intermi.Kt — the  prettiest 
thm>>;  you  ever  saw  in  your  life  !  The  jeweller 
says,  I  shall  set  out  with  as  many  diamonds  as 
any  body  in  town,  except  lady  Brilliant,  and  I'ol- 
ly  S\  hat-d'ye  call  it,  *lord  Squander's  kept  mis- 
tress. 

Fan.  But  what  are  your  wedding-clothes,  sis- 
ter } 

Aliss  Ster.  Oh,  white  and  silver,  to  be  sure, 
you  know.  I  bcjught  them  at  sir  .foseph  ].utc- 
strinsi's,  and  sat  above  an  hour  in  the  parlour  be- 
hind the  shop,  consultini;  lady  Lutestrinp;  about 
gold  and  silver  stuffs,  on  purpose  to  mortify  her. 

Fan.  lie,  sister  !  How  could  you  be  so  abo- 
minably provoking } 

JMiss  Ste?'.  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
pride  of  your  city-kni<:hts'  ladies.  Did  yon  ever 
observe  tiie  airs  of  lady  Lutestring,  drest  in  the 
richest  brocade  out  of  her  husband's  shop,  play- 
ing crown  whist  at  Haberdasher's  Hall — \\  hilsl 
the  civil  smirking  sir  Juse|}li,  with  a  snug  wig 
trimmed  round  his  broad  face,  as  close  as  a  new- 
cut  yew-hedge,  and  his  shoes  so  black  tliat  thry 
shine  again,  stands  all  day  in  his  shop,  fastened 
to  his  counter  like  a  bad  shilling ! 

Fan.  Indeed,  indeed,  sister,  this  is  too  much — 
If  you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  absolutely  a 

by-word  in  the  city Vou  must  never  venture 

on  the  inside  of  Temple-bar  again. 

Miss  Sle?:  Never  do  I  desire  it — never,  my 
dear  I  annv,  1  promise  you.  Oh,  how  I  long  to 
be  transported  to  the  dear  regions  of  Grosvenor- 
square — far — tar  from  the  dull  districts  of  Al- 
<lersgate,  Cheap,  Candlewick,  and  Farringdon 
Without  and  W  itliin  ! 
at  the  very  idea  of  being 
Gilt  chariot ! — I'yebald  horses  ! — Laced  live- 
ries ! — and  then  the  whispers  buzzing  round  the 
circle — '  Who  is  that  young  lady?  Who  is  she?' 
— 'Lady  IVlelvil,  madam  !'— Lady  IMelvil  !  My 
ears  tingle  at  the  sound.  And  then  at  dinner, 
instead  of  my  father  perpetually  asking — '  Awy 
news  upon  'Chanue?' — To  cry — '  Well,  sir  John, 
any  thing  new  from  Arthur's  ?' — Or,  to  say  to 
some  other  woman  of  qualitv — '  V\'as  your  hidv- 
^hip  at  the  duchess  of  liubber's  last  night  r    Did 


-My  heart  goes  pit-a-pat 
im  introduced  at  c(jurt ! — 


you  call  in  at  lady  Thunder's  ?  In  the  immensity 
of  crowd,  I  swear  1  did  not  see  you — scarce  a 
soul  at  the  opera  last  Saturday — shall  I  see  you 
at  Carlisle  Ikhisc  next  Thursday  ?' — Oh,  the  dear 
beau  monde  !  I  was  born  to  move  in  the  sphere 
of  the  great  world. 

Fan,  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happi- 
ness, you  have  no  compassion  for  me — no  pity 
for  us  poor  mortals  in  connnon  life. 

Miss  Sfej;  [/]//( c/cr//'/.] — You  ?  You're  above 
pity.  You  would  not  change  conditions  with 
me.  You're  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  you 
know.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  if  Mr  Lovewell 
and  you  come  together,  as  I  doubt  not  you  will, 
you  will  live  very  comfortably,  I  dare  say.  He 
will  mind  his  business — you'll  employ  yourself  in 
the  delightful  care  of  your  family — and  once  in  a 
season,  perhaps,  you'll  sit  together  in  a  front  box 
at  a  benefit  play,  as  we  used  to  do  at  our  dancing- 
mastei's,  you  know — and,  perhaps,  I  may  meet 
you  in  the  summer,  with  some  other  citizens,  at 
I'unbridge.  For  mv  part,  I  shall  always  enter- 
tain a  proper  regard  for  my  reliitions.  You  shan't 
want  my  countenance,  I  assure  you. 

Fun.  Oh,  you're  too  kind,  sister  ! 

Fntei^  Mrs  IlEiDCLBEnc. 

Mrs  Ileid.  {At  entering.] — Here  this  evening! 
I  vow  and  protest  we  shall  scarce  have  time   to 

provide  for  them Oh,   my  dear! — [Tb  Miss 

Ster.] — I  am  glad  to  sec  you're  not  quite  in  a 
di>habillc.  Lord  (^gleby  and  sir  John  Melvil 
will  be  here  to-night. 

Miss  Ster.  To-night,  madam  ? 

M}s  Ileid.  Yes,  my  dear,  to-niglit.  Oh,  put 
on  a  smarter  cap,  and  change  those  ordinary  ruf- 
fles ! — Lord,  I  hav*  such  a  deal  to  do,  1  shall 
scarce  have  lime  to  slip  on  my  Italian  lutestring. 
Where  is  this  dawdle  of  a  house-keeper  ? 

Enter  Mrs  Trvstv. 

Oh,  here.  Trusty  !  Do  you  know  that  people  of 
qnalaty  are  expected  here  this  evening  ? 

Tnis.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  HeitL  Well — Do  you  be  sure,  now,  that 
every  thing  is  done  in  the  most  gentcclest  man- 
ner— and  to  the  honour  of  the  famaly. 

Triis.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  llcid.    Well but  mind   what  I   say    to 

you. 

Ti'us.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid.  His  lordship  is  to  lie  in  the  chint?. 
bed-chamber — d'ye  hear  ?  and  sir  John  in  the 
blue  damask-room — his  lordship's  valet-de-shamb 
in  the  opposite 

IVus.  Bi  t  Mr  Lovewell  is  come  down — and 
you  know  that's  his  room,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid.  Well — well — Mr  Lovewell  may 
make  shift — or  get  a  bed  at  the  George.  But 
hark  ye,  Trusty  ! 

Trus.  Madam  ! 

Mrs  Heid.  Get  the  great  dininc-room  in  or- 
dci;  as  soon  as  possable.     Unpapcr  the  curtains; 
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take  the  civers  off  tlie  couch  and  tlie  chairs  ;  and 
put  tlie  china  figures  on  the  mantle  piece  imrae- 
tliatcly. 

Trus.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Held.  Be  gone,  then  !  Fly,  this  instant ! 
Where's  my  brother  Sterling  ? 

Trus.  Talking  to  the  butler,  madam. 

Mrs  Held.    Very   well. — \_Ecit    Trusty.] 

Miss  Fanny  !  [  pertest  I  did  not  see  you  belbre 
—Lord,  child,  vvtiat's  the  matter  with  you  ^ 

Fan    With  me  !   Nothing,  madam. 

]\lrs  Heid.  Biess  me  !  Why,  your  face  is  as 
pale,  and  black,  and  yellow — of  fifty  colours,  I 
pcrtest.  And  then  you  have  drest  yourself  as 
loose  and  as  big — 1  declare  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  to  be  seen  now,  as  a  young  woman  with  a 

fine  waist You  all  make  yourselves  as  njund 

as  Mrs  Deputy  Barter.  Go,  child  !  You  knou 
the  qualaty  will  be  here  by  and  by.  (Jo,  and 
make  yourself  a  little  more  fit  to  be  seen. — [Exit 
Faxny.] — She  is  gone  away  in  tears — abs'ilutely 
crying,  I  vow  and  pertest.  This  ridicalous  love  ! 
We  must  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  makes  a  perfect 
nataral  of  the  girl. 

Miss  Ster.  Poor  soul !  She  cannot  help  it. 

[Afl'ectedlj/. 

Mrs  Heid.  Well,  my  dear !  Now  1  shall  have 
an  opportuonity  of  convincing  you  of  the  absur- 
dity of  what  you  was  telling  me  concerning  sir 
John's  Melvil's  behaviour  to  you. 

Miss  Ster.  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  manner  of  un- 
easiness. But,  indeed,  madam,  I  cannot  be  per- 
suaded but  that  sir  John  is  an  extremely  cold 
lo\er.  Such  distant  civility,  grave  looks,  and  luke- 
warm professions  of  esteem  for  me  and  the  whole 
family  !  I  have  heard  of  flames  and  darts;  but 
sir  John's  is  a  passion  of  mere  ice  and  snow. 

Mis  Heid.  Oh  fie.  my  dear !  I  am  perfectly 
asha  lied  of  you.  That's  so  like  the  notions  of 
your  poor  sister  !  What  you  complain  of  as  cold- 
ness and  iiiditfarence,  is  nothing  but  the  extreme 
gentihity  of  his  address,  an  exact  pictur  of  the 
manners  of  qualaty. 

Miss  Ster.  Oli,  he  is  the  very  mirror  of  com- 
plaisance !  full  of  formal  bows  and  set  speeches! 
I  declare,  if  there  was  any  violent  passion  im  my 
side,  I  s'l'iuld  be  quite  jealous  of  him. 

Mrs  Held.  I  say,  jealus  indeed Jealus  of 

who,  pray  .'' 

Miss  Ster.  IMy  sister  Fannv.  She  seems  a  much 
greater  favourite  than  I  am,  and  he  pays  her  iii- 
iinitely  more  attention,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs  Heid.  Lord  !  d'ye  think  a  man  of  fashion, 
as  he  is,  cannot  distinguish   between  the  genteel 

and  the  vulgar  part  of  the  famaly ' between 

you  and  your  sister,  for  instance — or  me  and  my 

brother.? Be  advised  by  me,  child!    It  is  all 

pulitcness  and  good-breeding.  Nobody  knows  the 
qualaty  better  than  I  do. 

Miss  Ster.  In  my  mind,  the  old  lord,  his  uncle, 
has  ten  times  more  gallantry  about  him  than  sir 
John.     lie  is  full  of  uttcntious  to  the  ladies,  and 


smiles,  and  grins,  and  leers,  and  ogles,  and  fills 
every  wrinkle  of  his  old  wizen  face  with  comical 
expressions  of  tenderness.  I  think  he  would 
make  an  admirable  sweethearts 

Enter  Sterli.\g. 

Ster.  [At  entering.]  No  fish  ? — Why,  the  pond 
was  dragged  but  yesterday  morning — There's  carp 

and  tench  in   the  boat. Pox  on't !  if  that  dog 

Lovevvell  had  any  thought,  he  would  ha\  e  brought 
down  a  turbot,  or  some  of  the  land-carriage  raack- 
rell,  ^ 

Mrs  Heid.  Lord,  brother,  I  am  afraid  his 
lordship  and  sir  John  will  not  arrive  while  it  is 
light ! 

Ster.  I  warrant  you. But,  pray,  sister  Hei- 
delberg, let  the  turtle  be  dressed  to-morrow,  and 

some  venison and   let  the  gardener  cut  some 

pme-apples — and  get  out  some  ice. I'll  an- 
swer for  wine,  I  \\  arrant  you — I'll  give  them  such 
a  glass  of  champagne  as  they  never  drank  in  their 
lives — no,  not  at  a  duke's  table. 

Mrs  Heid.  Pray  now,  brother,  mind  how  you 
behave.  I  am  always  in  a  fright  about  you  with 
people  of  qualaty.  Take  care  that  you  don't  faU 
asleep  directly  after  supper,  as  you  commonly  do. 
Take  a  good  deal  of  snutf,  and  that  will  keep 
you  awake — And  don't  burst  out  with  your  hor- 
rible loud  horse  laughs.     It  is  monstrous  wulgar. 

Ster.  Never  fear,  sister  ! — Who  have  we  here  ? 

Mrs  Heid.  It  is  Mons.  Caiitoon,  the  Swish  gen- 
tleman, that  lives  with  his  lordship,  I  vow  and 
pertest. 

Enter  CAxroy. 

Ster.  Ah,  mounseer  !  your  servant. — I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you,  mounseer. 

Can.  Mosh  oblige  to  ]\Ions.  Sterling. — Ma'am, 
I  am  yours — Matemoiselle,  I  am  yours. 

[Binving  round. 

Mrs  Heid.  Your  humble  ser\ant,  Mr  Cantoou! 

Can.  I  Kiss  your  hands,  matam  ! 

Ster.  Well,  mounseer  ! — and  what  news  of 
your  good  family  i* — when  are  we  to  see  his  lord- 
ship and  sir  John  ? 

Can.  Mons.  Sterling  !  Milor  Ogleby  and  sir 
Jean  ^lehille  will  be  here  in  one  quarter-hour. 

Ster.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mrs  Heid.  O,  I  am  perdigious  glad  to  hear  it. 
Being  so  late,  I  was  ahead  of  some  accident. — 
Will  you  please  to  have  any  thing,  Mr  Cantoan, 
after  your  journey  ? 

Can.  No,  I  tank  you,  ma'am. 

M?'S  Held.  Shall  1  go  and  shew  you  the  apart- 
ments, sir  ? 

Can.  You  do  me  great  li(»neur,  ma'am. 

Mrs  Heid.  Come,  then  ! — come,  my  dear  ! 

[■To  Miss  Steki  ixg. — Exeunt. 

Ster.  Pox  on't.  Us  almost  dark  ! — it  will  be  too 
late  to  go  round  the  garden  this  evening. — How- 
ever, 1  will  cany  them  to  take  a  peep  at  my  fine 
canal  at  least,  1  ain  determined.  [£.r»Y. 
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SCENE  I. — An  anti-chamber  to  Lord  Ogleby's 

bed-chamber.     Table  zcith  chocolate,  and  small 
case  for  medicines. 

Enter  Brush,  my  lorcCs  valet-de-chambre,  and 
Sterling's  chambermaid. 

Brush.  You  shall  stay,  my  dear ;  I  insist  upon 

Cham.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  don  t  be  so  positive  ;  I 
cannot  stay,  indeed. 

Brush.  You  shall  drink  one  cup  to  our  better 
acquaintance. 

Cham.  I  seldom  drinks  chocolate;  and,  if  I 
did,  one  has  no  satisfaction  with  such  apprehen- 
sions about  one — If  my  lord  should  wake,  or  the 
Swish  gentleman  should  see  one,  or  madam  Hei- 
delberg should  know  of  it,  I  should  be  frijjjhted  to 
death ;  besides,  I  have  had  my  tea  already  this 
morninj;.— I  am  sure  I  hear  my  lord  !  [hi  ajright. 

Brush.  No,  no,  madam;  don't  flutter  yourself 
•—the  moment  my  lord  uakcs,  he  rings  his  bell ; 
which  I  answer,  sooner  or  later,  as  it  suits  my 
convenience. 

Cham.  But  should  he  come  upon  us  without 
ringing 

Brush.  I'll  forgive  him  if  he  docs — This  key 
[Takes  a  phial  out  of  the  case.]  locks  him  up  till 
I  please  to  let  him  out. 

Cham.  Law  !   sir,  that's  pothecary's  stuff. 

Brush.  It  is  so — but  without  this  he  can  no 
more  get  out  of  bed — than  he  can  read  without 
spectacles — [S</js.]  What  with  qualms,  age,  rheu- 
matisms, and  a  few  surfeits  in  his  youth,  he 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  brushing,  oiling,  screw- 
ing, and  winding  up,  to  set  him  a-going  for  the 

Chain.   [Sips.]  That's  prodigious,  indeed 

[Si/)s.j  JNIy  lord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush.  Yes,  he  is  quite  a  spectacle,  [5//>s.] — 
a  mere  corpse,  till  he  is  revived  and  refreshed 
from  our  little  magazine  here — When  the  resto- 
rative pills,  and  cordial  waters  warm  his  stomach, 
and  get  into  his  head,  vanity  frisks  in  his  heart; 
and  then  he  sets  up  for  the  lover,  the  rake,  and 
the  fine  gentleman. 

Cham,  [i'/'/js.]  Poor  gentleman  !  but  should 
the  Swish  gcnilcman  come  upon  us. 

[Frightened. 

Brush.  Why,  then,  the  English  gentleman 
would  be  very  angry.  No  foreigner  must  break 
in  upon  my  |)rivacy.  [Sips.]  But  I  can  assure  you 
Monsieur  Canton  is  otherwise  employed — lie  is 
oblii:ed  to  skim  the  cream  of  half  a  score  iicws- 
paper*"  for  my  lord's  breakfiist — ha,  ha!  Prav, 
madain,  drink  your  cup  peaceably — i\Jy  lord's 
chocolate  is  remarkablv  (lood  ;  he  won't  touch  a 
drop,  but  what  comes  from  Italy. 

Cham.  [Sipping.]  'Tis  very  fine,  indeed  !  [Sj^vs.] 


and  charmingly  perfumed — it  smells  for  all  the 
world  like  our  young  ladies'  dressing-boxes. 

Brush.  You  have  an  excellent  taste,  madam; 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  few  cakes 
for  your  own  drinking,  [Takes  them  out  of  a 
drawer  in  the  table.]  and,  in  return,  I  desire  no- 
thing but  to  taste  the  perfume  of  your  lips. — 
[Kisses  her.]  A  small  return  of  favours,  madam, 
will  make,  I  hope,  this  country  and  retirement 
agreeable  to  us  both.  [He  bans,  she  curtsies.] — 
Your  young  ladies  are  line  girls,  faith:  [S</JS.] 
though,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  quite  of  my  old 
lord's  mind  about  them ;  and,  were  I  inclined  to 
matrimony,  I  should  take  the  youngest.        [Sips. 

Cham.  Miss  Fanny's  the  most  affablest,  and  the 
most  best  natured  creter  ! 

Brush.  And  the  eldest  a  little  haughty  or 
so 

Cham.  More  haughtier  and  prouder  than  Saturn 

himself but  this  I  say  quite  confidential  to 

you  ;  for  one  would  not  hurt  a  young  lady's  mar- 
riage, you  know.  [Sips. 

Brush.  By  no  means;  but  you  cannot  hurt  it 

with  us we  don't  consider  tempers ;  we  want 

money,  Mrs  Nancy.  Give  us  plenty  of  that, 
we'll  abate  you  a  great  deal  in  other  particulars, 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Chum.  Bless  me,  here's  somebody  !  [Bell  rings^ 
Oh,  'tis  my  lord  !  Well,  your  servant,  Mr  Brush 
I'll  clean  the  cups  in  the  next  room. 

Brush.  Do  so but  never  mind  the  bell 

1    shan't   go    this    half  hour.      Will  you 


drink  tea  with  me  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Cham.  Not  for  the  world,  jMr  Brush — I'll  be 

here  to  set  all  things  to  rights But  I  must 

not  drink  tea,  indeed and  so  your  servant. 

[Exit  xi'ith  tea-board.     Bell  rings. 

Brush.  It  is  impossible  to  stupify  one's  self  ia 
the  country  for  a  week,  without  some  little  flirting 
with  the  Abigails:  this  is  much  the  handsomest 
wench  in  the  house,  except  the  old  citizen's  young- 
est daughter,  and  I  ha\  e  not  time  enough  to  lay 
a  plan  for  her.  [Bell  rings.\  And  now  I'll  go  to 
my  lord,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

[Going. 

Enter  Canton,  xcith  newspapers  in  his  hand. 

Can.  Monsieur  Brush !  Maistre  Brush !  my 
lor  stirra  yet .'' 

Brush.  lie  has  just  rung  his  bell 1  am 

going  to  him.  [Exit. 

Can.  Depechez  vous  done.  [Puts  on  his  spec- 
tacles.] I  w  ish  de  deveil  had  all  dcse  papiers 

I  forget  as  fast  as  I  read de  Advertise  put 

out  of  my  head  de  (Jazette,  de  Chronique,  and 

so  dey  all  go  I'un  aprc's  I'autre 1  must  get 

some  nouvelle  for  my  lor,  or  he'll  be  enrage  cen- 
tre moi.  \'oyons  !  [Reads  the  paper.]  Here  is 
nothing  but  Anti-scjanus  6:  advertise 
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Enter  Maid  zcith  chocolate  things. 

Vat  you  want,  child  ? 

Maid.  Only  tlie  chocolate  things,  sir. 

Can.  O,  ver  well ;  dat  is  good  girl ;  and  very 
prit,  too.  [Exit  Maid. 

Lord  Ogle.  [Within.]  Canton  I  he  he  ! 

[Coughs.]  Canton  ! 

Can.  I  come,  tny  lor  !  vat  shall  I  do  ?  I  have 
no  news  :  he  will  make  great  tintamarre  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  [Within.]  Canton!  I  say,  Can- 
ton !  Where  are  you  ? 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby,  leaning  on  Brush. 

Can.  Here,  my  lor ;  I  ask  pardon,  my  lor ;  I 
have  not  finish  de  papiers. 

Lord  Ogle.  Damn  your  pardon,  and  your  pa- 
piers  ;  I  want  you  here.  Canton. 

Can.  Den  I  run,  dat  is  all. 

[Shuffles  along.     Lord  Ogleby  leans  up- 
on Caxtox,  too,  and  comes  fonvard.] 

Lord  Ogle.  You  Swiss  are  the  most  unaccount- 
able mixture  ;  you  have  the  language  and  the  im- 
pertinence ot'  the  French,  with  the  laziness  of  the 
Dutchmen. 

Can.  'Tis  very  true,  my  lor ;  I  can't  help 

Lord  Ogle.  [Cries  out.]  O  Diavolo  ! 

Can.  You  are  not  in  pain,  I  hope,  my  lor  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Indeed,  but  T  am,  my  lor.  That 
vulgar  fellow,  Sterling,  with  his  city  politeness, 
would  force  me  down  his  slope  last  night  to  see 
a  clay-coloured  ditch,  which  he  calls  a  canal; 
and  what  with  the  dew,  and  the  east  wind,  my  hips 
and  shoulders  are  absolutely  screwed  to  my 
body. 

Can.  A  little  veritable  eau  d'arquibusade  vil 
set  all  to  right  again. 

[Lord  Ogleby  .sits  down,  and  Brush 
gives  chocolate. 

Lord  Ogle.  Where  are  the  palsy  drops.  Brush? 

Brush.  Here,  my  lord  !  [Pouring  out. 

Lord  Ogle.  Quelle  nouvelle  avez  vous,  Can- 
ton.? 

Can.  A  great  deal  of  papier,  but  no  news  at 
all. 

Lord  Ogle.  What !  nothing  at  all,  you  stupid 
fellow  ? 

Can.  Yes,  my  lor,  I  have  little  advertise  here 
vil  give  you  more  plaisir  den  all  the  lies  about 
nothing  at  all.     La  voila  ! 

[Ptits  on  his  spectacles. 

Lord  Ogle.  Come,  read  it,  Canton,  with  good 
emphasis,  and  good  discretion. 

Can.  I  vil,  my  lor.  [Canton  reads.]  '  Dere  is 

*  no  question,   but  tliat  the  Cosmetique  Itoyale 

*  vil  utterly  take  away  all  heats,  pimps,  frecks, 
'  oder  eruptions  of  de  skin,  and  likewise  de 
'  wrinque  of  old  age,  &c.  6ic.'  A  great  deal 
more,  my  lor.     '  Be  sure  to  ask  for  de  Cosme- 

*  tiquc  lioyale,  signed  by  the  Docteur  own  hand. 
'  Dere  is  more  raison  for  dis  caution  dan  good 
'  men  vil  think.'     Lh  bicn,  my  lor ! 


Lord  Ogle.  Eh  bicn,  Canton !  Will  you  pur- 
chase any  ? 

Can.  I'or  you,  my  lor } 

Lord  Ogle.  For  me,  you  old  puppy  !  for  what? 

Can.  My  lor  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Do  I  want  cosmcticks  ? 

Can.  JMy  lor  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Look  in  my  face come,  be 

sincere.     Does  it  want  the  assistance  of  art .'' 

Can.    [With  his  spectacles.]    En  verite  non — 

Tis  very  smoose  and  brillian but  tote  dat 

you  might  take  a  little  by  way  of  prevention. 

Lord  Ogle.  You  thought  like  an  old  fool,  mon- 
sieur, as  you  generally  do.  The  surfeit  water, 
Brush!  [Brvsh  pours  out.]  What  do  you  think. 
Brush,  of  this  family  we  are  going  to  be  connec- 
ted with  ?  Eh ! 

Brush.  Very  well  to  marry  in,  m.y  lord  ;  but  it 
would  never  do  to  live  with. 

Lord  Ogle.  You  are  right,  Brush There 

is  no  washing    the    blackamoor    white Mr 

Sterling  will  never  get  rid  of  Blackfriars — always 
taste  of  the  Borachio — and  the  poor  woman,  his 
sister,  is  so  busy,  and  so  notable,  to  make  one 
welcome,  that  I  have  not  yet  got  over  her  first 
reception;  it  almost  amounted  to  suffocation!  I 
think  the  daughters  are  tolerable.  Where's  my 
cephalic  snuff.?  [Brush  g/ws  him  a  boxlj 

Can.  Dey  tink  so  of  you,  my  lor,  for  dey  look  at 
no  ting  else,  ma  foi. 

Lord  Ogle.  Did  they  ?  Why,  I  think  they  did 
a  little — Where's  my  glass  .-'  [Brush  puts  one  on 
the  table.]  The  youngest  is  delectable. 

[Takes  snuff". 

Can.  O  oui,  my  lor,  very  delect,  inteed  ;  she 
made  doux  yeux  at  you,  my  lor. 

Lord  Ogle.  She  was  particular.  The  eldest, 
my  nephew's  lady,  will  be  a  most  valuable  wife ; 
she  has  all  the  vulgar  spirits  of  her  father  and 
aunt,  happily  blended  with  the  termagant  quali- 
ties of  her  deceased  mother.  Some  peppermint 
water,  Brush.  How  happy  is  it.  Canton,  for 
young  ladies  in  general,  that  people  of  quality 
overlook  every  thing  in  a  marriage-contract  but 
their  fortune. 

Can.  C'est  bien  heureux,  et  commode  aussi. 

Lord  Ogle.  Brush,  give  me  that  pamphlet  by 

my  bed  side [Brush  ooe.? /b;  ^^J  Canton,  do 

you  wait  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  let  nobody  in- 
terrupt me  till  I  call  you. 

Can.  Mush  good  may  do  your  lordship. 

I^ord  Ogle,  [lo  Brush,  zvlio  brings  the  pamph- 
let.] And  now.    Brush,   leave  me   a  little  to  my 

studies.  [Exit  Brush.] VVhat  can  I  possibly 

do  among  these  women  here,  with  this  confound- 
ed rheumatism  ?  It  is  a  most  grievous  enemy  to 
gallantry  and  address.  [Gets  off'  his  chair.]  He  ! 
courage,  my  lor!  by  Heavens,  I'm  another  crea- 
ture !  [Hu7ns  and  dances  a  little.]  It  will  do, 
faith  ! Bravo,  my  lor  !  these  girls  have  abso- 
lutely inspired  me If  they  are  for  a  gam« 

of  romps Me  voila  pret !  [5/«gs  and  danci's.\ 
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Oh  !— that's  an  Ufjly  twlncje — but  its  p;oiic 

1   luive   ratlier  too  much  of  the   lily  tliis 

Hi'irniiig  in  my  complexion ;  a  faint  tincture  of 
tlie  rose  will  o;ive  a  delicate  spirit  to  my  eyes  for 
the  daj'.  [l^nhcks  a  draiver  at  the  bottom  of  the 
g/ass,  and  takes  out  rouge  :  rvhi/e  he  is  paintlii(i 
himself,  a  knocking  at  the  door.]  Who's  there  ? 
I  won't  be  disturbed. 

Can.  [Without.]  My  lor!  my  lor!  here  is 
Alonsieur  Sterling,  to  pay  his  devoir  to  you  this 
morn  in  vour  cliambre. 

Lord  Ogle,  [ikft/i/.]  What  a  fellow !  [Aloud.] 
I  am  extremely  honoured  by  Mr  Sterlin<!; — Wliy 
don't  you  see  him  in,  monsieur? — I  wish  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  his  stinkinj;  canal.  [Door  open.<;.] 
Oh,  my  dear  Mr  Sterling,  you  do  me  a  great  deal 
of  honour  ! 

Enter  Sterling  aitd  Lovewkli,. 

Sfcr.  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  your  lordship  slept 
well  in  the  night \  believe  there  are  no  bet- 
ter beds  in  Europe  tliiin  I  have — 1  spare  no  pains 
to  get  them,  nor  money  to  buy  thorn His  ma- 
jesty, Gotl  bless  him,  don't  sleep  upon  a  better 
out  of  his  palace;  and  if  I  had  said  in,  too,  I  hope 
HO  treason,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Your   beds    arc    like   every   thing 

else   about   you — incomparable! I  hey    not 

only  make  one  rest  well,  but  give  one  spirits, 
Mr  Sterling. 

Ster.  What  say  you  then,  my  lord,  to  another 
walk  in  the  garden  ?  You  must  see  my  water  by 
day-light,  and  my  walks,  and  my  slopes,  and  mv 
clumps,  and  my  bridge,  and  my  flowering  trees, 
and  my  bed  of  Dutch  tulips — blatters  looked 
but  dim  last  night,  my  lord.  I  feel  the  dew  in 
ijiy  great  toe — but  I  would  put  on  a  cut  shoe, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  walk  you  about — I  may 
be  laid  up  to-morrow. 

Lord  Ogle.  I  pray  Heaven  you  may  !    [Aside. 
Ster.  What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 
Lord  Ogle.  I  \ras   saying,   sir,   that   I  was  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the   young   ladies  at  breakfast : 
Mr  Sterling,   they  arc,  in  my  mind,   the  finest 
tulips  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he,  he,  he  ! 
Cun.  Bravissimo,  my  lor  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Ster.  They  shall   meet   your  lordship  in   the 
garden— \vc  don't  lose    our  walk  for  them ;  I'll 
take  you  a  little  round  before  breakfast,   and  a 
larger  before  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  you  shall 
go  the  grand  tour,  as  I  call  it,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Not  a  foot,  I  hope,  Mr  Sterling; 
consider  your  gout,  my  good  friend — you'll  cer- 
tainly be  laid  by  the  heels  for  your  politeness, 
he,  he,  he  ! 

Cun.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'tis  admirable,  en  vcrite  I 

[Laughing  reri/  heart  ill/. 

Ster.  If  my  young  man  [7'oLov.]  here  would 

but  laugh  at  my  jokes,  which  he  ought  to  do,  as 

mounseer  docs  at  yours,   my  lord,  we  siiould  be 

all  life  and  mirth. 

Lu7-d  Ogle.  What  say  you,  Canton  ?  will  you 


take  my  kinsman   into   your  tuition?  You  have 

certainly  the  most  companionable  laugh  I  ever 

met  with,  and  never  out  of  tune — 

Can.  I?ut  when  your  lordship  is  out  of  spirits.^ 
Lord   Ogle.    Well   said,  Canton !    But   here 

comes  my  nephew,  to  play  his  part. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil. 
Well,   sir  John,   what  news  from  the  island  of 
love  ?  Have  you  been  sighing  and  serenading  this 
morning  ? 

,S7;-  Jidin.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  in 
such  spirits  this  morning. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  dull,  sir — 
What  poor  things,  Mr  Sterling,  these  very  young 
fellows  are  !  they  make  love  with  faces,  as  if  they 
were  burying  the  dead — though,  indeed,  a  mar- 
riage sou)ctinies  may  be  properly  called  a  bury- 
ing of  the  li\  ing — eh,  r\Ir  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  Not  if  they  have  enough  to  live  upon, 
my  lord — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Can.  Dat  is  all  Monsieur  Sterling  tink  of. 

Sir  J  dm.  ,[Apart.]  Prithee,  Lovew«!ll,  come 
with  me  into  the  garden  ;  1  have  something  of 
consequence  for  you,  and  I  must  communicate 
it  directly, 

Lov.  [Apart.]   We'll  go  together If  your 

lordship  and  Mr  Sterlinsi  please,  we'll  prepare 
the  ladies  to  attend  yon  in  the  garden. 

[Ereioit  Sir  John  and  Lovewell. 

Ster.  My  girls  are  always  ready;  1  make  them 
rise  soon,  and  to  bed  early  ;  their  husbands  shall 
have  them  with  good  constitutions,  and  good  for- 
tunes, if  they  have  nothing  else,  my  lord, 

Loni  Ogle.   Tine  things,  Mr  Sterling  ! 

Ster.  line  things,  indeed,  my  lord  ! — Ah,  my 
lord,  had  not  you  run  off  your  speed  in  your 
youth,  you  had  not  been  so  crippled  in  your  age, 
my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  ^  cry  pleasant,  he,  he,  he  ! 

[Forcing  a  laugh. 

Ster.  Here's  tnoimseer  now,  I  suppose,  Ts 
pretty  near  your  lordship's  standmg;  but,  having 
little  to  eat,  and  little  to  spend  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he'll  wear  three  of  your  lordship  out — eating 
and  drinking  kills  us  all. 

Lord  Ogle.  V^ery  pleasant,  I  protest ! — What  a 
vulgar  dog  !  [Aside. 

Cun.  My  lor  so  old  as  mo  ! — He  is  chicken  to 
me — and  look  like  a  boy  to  pauvre  me. 

Sfcr.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  \Vell  said,  mounseer — keep 
to   that,    and    you'll    live  in  any  country  of  the 

world Ha,  ha,   ha  ! — But,    my   lord,    I  will 

wait  upon  you  in  the  garden :  we  have  but  a 
little  time  to  breakfast — I'll  go  for  my  hat  and 
cane,  fetch  a  little  walk  with  you,  my  lord,  and 
then  for  the  hot  rolls  and  butter-  [Exit. 

Lord  Ogle,  I  shall  attend  you  with  pleasure — 
Hot  rolls  and  butter  in  July  !  I  sweat  with  the 
thoughts  of  it — What  a  strange  beast  it  is  ! 

Can.  C'est  un  barbarc. 

Lord  Ogle.  He  is  a  vulgar  dog ;  and  if  there 
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was  not  so  much  money  in  the  family,  which  I 
can't  do  without,  I  would  leave  him  and  his  hot 
rolls  and  butter  directly Come  along,  mon- 
sieur !         [Eveunt  Lord  Ogleby  and  Canton. 

SCENE  n.—C/ianges  to  the  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil,  mid  Lovewell. 

Love.  In  my  room  this  morning  ?  Impossible  ! 

Sh-  John.  Before  five  this  morning,  1  promise 
you. 

Love.  On  what  occasion  ? 

Sir  John.  I  was  so  anxious  to  disclose  my  mind 
to  you,  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  bed — but  I 
found  that  you  could  not  sleep  neither — The  bird 

was  flown,    and   the    nest   long  since  cold 

Where  was  you,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Pooh  !  prithee  !  ridiculous  ! 

Sir  John.  Come  now,  which  was  it  ?  Miss 
Sterling's  maid?  a  pretty  little  rogue!  or  Miss 
Fanny's  Abigail  ?  a  sweet  soul  too — or — 

Love.  Nay,  nay,  leave  trifling,  and  tell  me 
your  business. 

Sir  John.  Well,  but  where  was  you,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Walking — writing — what  signifies  where 
I  was? 

Sir  John.  Walking,  yes,  I  dare  say.  It  rained 
as  hard  as  it  could  pour.  Sweet  refreshing  showers 
to  walk  in  !  No,  no,  Lovewell — Now  would  I 
give  twenty  pounds  to  know  which  of  the 
maids 

iore.  But  your  business  !  j'our  business,  sir 
John  ! 

Sir  John.  Let  rac  a  little  into  the  secrets  of 
the  family. 

Love.  Psha  ! 

Sir  John.  Poor  Lovewell !  he  can't  bear  it,  I 
see.  She  charged  you  not  to  kiss  and  tell — Eh, 
Lovewell  ?  However,  though  you  will  not  hcyiour 
me  with  your  confidence,  I'll  venture  to  trust  you 
with  mine What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Ster- 
ling ? 

J^ve.  What  do  I  think  of  IMiss  Sterling? 

Sir  John.  Ay  ;  what  d'ye  think  of  her  ? 

Love.  An  odd  question  ! — but  I  think  her  a 
smart,  lively  girl,   full  of  mirth  and  sprightliness. 

Sir  John.  All  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt. 

Love.  How  ? 

Sir  John.  But  her  person — what  d'vc  think  of 
that  ? 

I^ove.  Pretty  and  agreeable. 

Sir  John.  A  little  grisette  thing. 

Love.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Sir  John.  I'll  tell  you.'  You  must  know,  Love- 
well, that  notwithstanding  all  appearances — [See- 
ing Lord  OoLriv,  c^r.]  We   are  interrupted 

Wiien  they  are  gone,  I'll  explain. 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby,  Sterling,  Mrs  IIeidii.- 
BERG,  Miss  Sterling,  and  Fanny. 

Lord  Ogle.  Great  improvements  indeed,  Mr 
Sterling  !  wonderful  improvements  !    The  Four 
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Seasons  in  lead,  the  flying  Mercury,  and  the 
bason  with  Neptune  in  the  middle,  are  all  in  the 
very  extreme  of  tine  taste.  You  have  as  many 
rich  figures  as  the  man  at  Hyde-Park  Corner. 

Ster.  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country-house 
is  to  make  improvements,  you  know,  my  lord. 
I  spare  no  expence,  not  L This  is  quite  an- 
other guess  sort  of  a  place  than  it  was  when  I 
first  took  it,  my  lord.  We  were  surrounded  with 
trees.  I  cut  down  above  fifty  to  make  the  lawn 
before  the  house,  and  let  in  the  wind  and  the  sun 
— smack-smooth — as  you  see. — Then  I  made  a 
green-house  out  of  the  old  laundry,  and  turned 
the  brewhouse  into  a  pinery. — The  high  octagon 
summer-house,  you  see  yonder,  is  raised  on  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  givt n  me  by  an  East-India  capt  .in, 
who  has  turned  many  a  thousand  of  my  monev. 
It  commands  the  whole  road.  All  the  coaches 
and  chariots,  and  chaises,  pass  and  repass  under 
your  eye.  I'll  mount  you  up  there  in  the  after- 
noon, my  lord.  Tis  the  pleasantest  place  in  the 
world  to  take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle,  and  so  you 
shall  say,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Ay,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  can 
of  flip,   Mr  Sterling  !  for   it    looks  like   a  cabin 

in  the  air. If  flying  chairs  were  in  use,  the 

captain  might  make  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  it 
still,  if  he  had  but  a  fair  wind. 

Ca7i.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

il//'s  Heid.  My  brother's  a  little  comical  in 
his  ideas,  my  lord  ! — But  you'll  excuse  him. — I 
iiave  a  little  Gothic  dairy,  fitted  up  entirely  in  my 
own  taste. — In  the  evening  I  shall  hope  for  the 
honour  of  your  lordship's  company  to  take  a 
dish  of  tea  there,  or  a  sullabub  warm  from  the 
cow. 

Lord  Ogle.  I  have  every  moment  a  fresh  op- 
portunity of  admiring  the  elegance  of  Mrs  Hei- 
delberg—the very  flower  of  delicacy,  and  cream 
of  politeness. 

2h\i  Heid.   O,  my  lord  ! 

[Leeri/ig  at  Lord  Ogleby, 

Lord  Ogle.  O,  madam  ! 

\ Leering  at  Mrs  Heidelberg, 

Sfc7'.  How  d'ye  like  these  close  walks,  my 
lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  A  most  excellent  serpentine  I  It 
forms  a  perfect  maze,  and  vvinds  like  a  true 
lover's  knot. 

Ster.  Ay,    here's  none   of  your  straight  lines 

here but  all    taste — zig-zag — cri'nkum-crank- 

um — in  and  out — right  and  left— to  and  again — 
twisting  and  turning  like  a  worm,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Admirably  laid  out  indeed,  Mr 
.'sterling  !  one   can   hardly  see  an  inch  beyond 

one's  nose  any  where  in   these  walks. You 

arc  a  most  excellent  oeconomist  of  your  land,  and 

make  a  little  go  a  great  way. It  lies  together 

in  as  small  parcels  as  if  it  was  placed  in  pots 
out  at  yonr  window  in  Grace-churcii  street. 

Can.  II:),  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  What, d'ye  laugh  at.  Canton  ? 
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Can.  All !  que  ccttc  similitude  est  drole  !  So 
clever  what  you  say,  mi  lor  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  [To  Fanny.]  You  soein  mightily 
engaged,  madam.  What  are  those  pretty  liaiidb 
so  busily  employed  about  ? 

Fan.  Only  making  up  a  nosegay,  my  lord  !  — 
Will  your  lordship  do  me  the  honour  of  accept- 
ing it.'  [Presenting  it. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  wear  it  next  my  heart,  ma- 
dam ! 1  see  the  young  creature  dotes  on  mo  I 

[A]>art. 

Mi.<is  Stcr.  Lord,  sister  !  you've  loaded  his 
lordship  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the 
cook  or  the  nurse  carry  to  town,  on   a  Monday 

morning,  for  a  beau-pot. Will  your  lordship 

give  me  leave  to  present  you  with  this  rose  and 
a  sprig  of  sweet-briar  ? 

Lord  Ogle.    The    truest  emblems  of  yourself, 

madam  !    all   sweetness    and     poignancy. A 

little  jealous,  poor  soul  !  [Apart. 

Ster.  Now,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  I'll  carry 
you  to  see  my  ruins. 

Mrs  Heid.  You'll  absolutely  fatigue  his  lord- 
bhip  with  over-walking,  brother! 

Lord  Ogle.  Not  at  all,  madam  !  W^e're  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  you  know  ;  in  the  region  of  per- 
petual spring,  youth,  and  beauty. 

[Leering  at  the  itomen. 

Mrs  Heid.  Quite  the  man  of  qualaty,  I  pcrtest. 

[Apart. 

Can.  Take  a  my  arm,  my  lor  ! 

[Lord  Ogleby  leans  on  him. 

Ster.  I'll  only  shew  his  lordship  my  ruins,  and 
the  cascade,  and  the  Chinese  bridge,  and  then 
we'll  go  in  to  breakfast. 

Lord  Ogle.  Ruins,  did  you  say,  Mr  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  Ay,  ruins,  my  lord  !  and  they  are  reck- 
oned very  fine  ones,  too.  You  would  think 
them  ready  to  tumble  on  your  head.  It  has  just 
cost  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  put  mv 
I'uins  in  thorough  repair.  This  way,  if  your  lord- 
ship pleases. 

Lord  Ogle.  [Going,  .s/o/j.v.]  What  steeple's  that 
we  see  yonder? — the  parish  church,  I  suppose? 

iS/</".  lla,  ha,  ha  !  that's  admirable.  It  is  no 
church  at  all,  my  lord  !  it  is  a  spire  that  I  have 
built  against  a  tree,  a  field  or  two  off,  to  termi- 
nate the  prospect.  One  must  always  have  a 
church,  or  an  obelisk,  or  something  to  terminate 
the  prospect,  you  know.  That's  a  rule  in  taste, 
my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  \'ery  ingenious,  mdccd  !  For  my 
part,  I  desire  no  finer  prospect  than  this  I  see 
before  me.  [  Leering  at  the  ivovien.^ — Simple, 
yet  varied  ;  boimded,  yet  extensive. — Get  awav. 
Canton  !  [I'ushing  arrai/  Canion.J  I  want  no  as- 
sistance— I'll  walk  with  the  ladies. 

Ster.  This  way,  niy  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Ix^afl  on,  sir. We  young  folks 

here   will    follov<'   you. Madam  ! — Miss  Ster- 
ling ! — Miss  Fanny  !  I  attend  you. 

[Exit  ufttir  Sterling,  gallanting  the  ladies. 


Can.  [Folloicing.l  lie  is  cock  o' dc  game,  ma 
foy !  [E.rit. 

Sir  John.  At  length,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  unbosom. — I  know  vou  arc  faith- 
ful, Lovewell,  and  flatter  myself  you  would  re- 
joice to  serve  me. 

Lore.  Be  assured  you  may  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  John.  You  must  know ,  then,  notwithstand- 
ing all  appearances,  that  this  treaty  of  marriage 
between  .Miss  Sterling  and  me  will  come  to  no- 
thing. 

Love.  How ! 

Sir  John.  It  will  be  no  match,  Lovewell. 

Lore.  No  match  ? 

Sir  John.  No. 

Lore.  You  amaze  me  !  \N'hat  should  prevent  it? 

Sir  John.  I. 

Lore.  You!     Wherefore? 

Sir  John.  I  don't  like  her. 

Lore.  Very  plain,  indeed  !  I  never  Supposed 
that  you  was  extremely  devoted  to  her  from  in- 
clination, but  thought  you  always  considered  it  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  rather  than  aft'ection. 

Sir  John.  Very  true.  I  came  into  the  family 
without  any  impressions  on  my  mind — with  an 
unimpassioned  indifference,  ready  to  receive  one 
woman  as  soon  as  another.  I  looked  upon  love, 
serious,  sober  love,  as  a  chima?ra,  and  marriage 
as  a  thing  of  course,  as,  you  know,  most  people 
do.  But  I,  \\ho  was  lately  so  great  an  infidel  in 
love,  ain  now  one  of  its  sincerest  votaries. — In 
short,  my  defection  from  Miss  Sterling  proceeds 
from  the  violence  of  my  attachment  to  another. 

Ijorc.  Another  !  So,  so!  here  will  be  fine  work. 
And,  pray,  who  is  she  ? 

Sir  Joiin.  Who  is  she!  who  can  she  be?  but 
Fanny,  the  tender,  amiable,  engaging  I'anny  ! 

Lore.   F'anny !     Whatl'anny? 

Sir  John.  Fanny  Sterling.  Her  sister — Is  not 
she  an  angel,  Lovewell? 

Love.  Her  sister?  Confusion! — You  must  not 
think  of  it,  sir  .Tolm. 

Sir  John.  Not  think  of  it?  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else.  Nav,  tell  me,  Love«ell,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  indulged  in  a  perpetual  inter- 
course with  two  such  objects  as  Fanny  and  iicr 
sister,  and  not  find  my  heart  led  by  insensible 
Mttraction  to\\ards  her? You  seem  confound- 
ed— Why  don't  you  answer  me  ? 

Lore.  Indeed,  sir  John,  this  event  gi\es  me  in- 
finitf  Concern. 

Sir  John.  Why  so  ? — Is  she  not  an  ansel,  Love- 
well ? 

Lore.  I  foresee,  that  it  must  produce  the  worst 
consequences.  Consider  the  confusion  it  must 
unavoidably  create.  Let  me  persuade  you  to 
ilro|)  tliise  thoughts  ill  time. 

Sir  John.  Never — never,  Lovewell. 

Lore.  You  have  gone  too  tar  to  recede.  A  nc- 

gociation,  so  nearly  concluded,  cannot  be  broken 

otV  with  any  grace.     The  lawyers,  you  know,  are 

hourly  expected;  the  preliminaries  alnwst  finally 
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settled  between  lord  Ogleby  and  ]\Ir  Sterling ; 
and  3Iiss  Sterling  herself  ready  to  receive  you  as 
a  husband. 

Sir  Juiin.  Why,  the  banns  have  been  publish- 
ed, and  nobody  has  forbidden  thein,  'tis  true. 
But,  you  know,  eitiier  of  the  parties  may  change 
their  minds,  even  at'ter  they  enter  the  chuich. 

Love.  You  think  too  lightly  of  this  matter.  To 
carry  your  addresses  so  far — and  then  to  desert 

her — and  for  her  sister,  too  ! It  will  be  such 

an  atlVont  to  the  family,  that  they  can  never  put 
up  with  it. 

Sir  John.  I  don't  think  so  ;  for,  as  to  my  trans- 
ferring my  passion  from  her  to  her  sister,  so  much 
the  better  !  for  then,  you  know,  1  don't  carry  my 
atlcction  out  of  the  family. 

Love.  Nay;  but,  prithee,  be  serious,  and  tliink 
better  of  it. 

Sir  John.  I  have  thought  better  of  it  already, 
yon  see.  Tell  me  honestly,  Lovewell?  Can  you 
blame  me }  Is  there  any  comparison  between 
tiiem  ? 

Love.  As  to  that  now — why,  that — is  just 

just  as  it  may  strike  ditierent  people.     There  are 
jnany  admirers  of  31iss  Sterling's  vivacity. 

Sir  John.  Mvacity !  a  medley  of  Cheapside 
pertness,  and  Whitechapel  pride. — No,  no — if  I 
do  go  so  far  into  the  city  for  a  wedding  diimcr, 
it  shall  be  upon  turtle  at  least. 

Lore.  But  I  see  no  probability  of  success  ;  for, 
granting  that  i\Ir  Sterling  would  have  consented  to 
it  at  first,  he  cannot  listen  to  it  now.  Why  did 
not  you  break  this  affair  to  the  family  before? 

Sir  John.  Under  such  embarrassed  circumstan- 
ces as  I  have  been,  can  you  wonder  at  my  irreso- 
lution or  perplexity !  nothing  but  despair,  the 
fear  of  losing  my  dear  Fanny,  could  bring  me  to 
a  declaration  even  now;  and  yet,  I  think  I  know 
Mr  Sterling  so  well,  that,  strange  as  my  proposal 
may  appear,  if  I  can  make  it  advantageous  to  him 
as  a  money  transaction,  as  I  am  sure  I  can,  he 
will  certainly  come  into  it. 

Love.  But,  even  suppose  he  should,  which  I 
very  much  doubt,  I  don't  think  Fanny  herself 
would  listen  to  your  addresses. 

'Sir  John.  You  are  deceived  a  little  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

Love.  You'll  find  I  am  in  the  right. 
Sir  John.  I   have  some  little  reason  to  think 
otherwise. 

Love.  You  have  not  dei  lared  your  passion  to 
her  already. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  have. 

Love.  Indeed  ! — And — and — and  how  did  she 
receive  it  f 

Sir  John.  I  think  it  is  not  very  easy  for  me  to 
make  my  addresses  to  any  woman,  without  recei- 
ving some  little  encouragement. 

Love.  Encouragement  !  did  she  give  you  any 
encouragement  ? 

Sir  John.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  encou- 
ragement—  but  she  blushed — ^^and  cried — and  de- 


sired me  not  to  think  of  it  any  more  : Upon 

which  I  pressed  her  hand — kissed  it — swore  she 
was  an  angel — and  I  xould  see  it  tickled  her  to 
the  soul. 

I^ove.  And  did  she  express  no  surprise  at  your 
declaration  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  faith,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was 

a  little  surprised and  she'got  away  from  me, 

too,  before  I  could  thoroughly  explain" myself.  If 
I  should  not  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her,  1  must  get  you  to  deliver  a  letter  for 
me. 

Love.  I ! — a  letter  ! 1  had  rather  have  no- 
thing  

Sir  John.  Nay;  you  promised  me  your  assist- 
ance  and   I  am  sure  you   cannot  scrupie  to 

make  yourself  useful  on  such  an  o.  casion.  You 
may,  without  suspicion,  acquaint  her  verbally  of 
my  determined  affection  for  her,  and  that  Jam 
resolved  to  ask  her  father's  consent. 

Love.  As  to  that,  I — your  commands,  you  know 

that  is,  if  she Indeed,  sir  Johii,  I  think 

you  are  in  the  wrong. 

Sir  John.  Well — well — that's  my  concern 

Ila  !  there  she  goes,  by  Heaven  !  along  that  walk 
yonder,  d'ye  see  !   I'll  go  to  her  immediately. 

Love.  You  are  too  precipitate.  Consider  what 
you  are  doing. 

Sir  John.  1  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  for 
the  universe. 

Love.  N  ay,  pray  don't  go  !  Your  violence  and 
eagerness  may  overcome  her  spirits.  Tiie  shock 
will  be  too  nuich  for  her.  [Detaining  him. 

Sir  John.  Nothing  shall   prevent  me. ila  ! 

now  she   turns  into   another  walk Let  me 

go  !  [Breaks  from  him.]  I  shall  lose  her!  [Going, 
turns  back.]  '  Be  sure,  now,  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  !  If  you  interrupt  us,  I  shall  never  foriii\e 
you.  ■  [Exit  hastily. 

Love.  'Sdcatii  !  I  can't  bear  this.  In  love  with 
my  wife  !  acquaint  me  with  his  passion  for  her ! 

make  his  addresses  before  my  face  ! 1  shall 

break  out  before  my  time. This  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Fanny's  uneasiness.  She  could  not  encou- 
rage him — I  am  sure  she  could  not. Ha!  they 

are  turning  into  the  walk,  and  comini;  this  way  ! 

Shall  1  leave  the  place  ! Leave  him  to  solicit 

my  wife  !  I  can't  submit  to  it. — Thev  come  nearer 
and  nearer — If  I  stay,  it  will  look  suspicious — It 
may  betray  us,  and  incense  him — They  are  here 
—I  must  go — I  am  the  most  unfortunate  fellow 
in  the  world  I  \^Exit. 

Jointer  Fanny  and  Sir  John. 

Fan.  Leave  me,  sir  John,  I  beseech  you  leave 
me  I  nay,  why  will  yon  persist  to  follow  me  with 
idle  solicitations,  which  are  an  affront  to  my  cha- 
racter, and  an  injury  to  your  own  honour. 

Sir  John.  I  know  your  d(  licacy,  and  tremble 
to  offend  it:  but  let  the  urgency  of  the  occasion 
be  my  excuse  !  Consider,  madam,  tliar  the  future 
happiness  of  my  life  depends  on  my  present  aii- 
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plication  to  you  '  consider  that  tliis  day  must  de- 
termine my  fate;  and  these  are,  perhaps,  the  on- 
ly moments  left  me  to  incline  you  to  warrant  my 
passion,  and  to  entreat  you  not  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posals I  mean  to  open  to  your  father. 

Fun.  For  shame,  for  shame,  sir  John  !  Tlink 
of  your  previous  en'^asjeinents  !  Tliink  of  your 
own  situation,  and  think  of  mine  !  What  have 
you  discovered  in  my  conduct,  tliat  mis;ht  cn- 
courasre  you  to  so  bold  a  declaration  ?  I  am  shock- 
ed tiiat  you  should  venture  to  sav  so  nmch,  and 
blush  that  I  sliould  even  dare  to  givq  it  a  hear- 
ing.  Let  me  be  gone  ! 

Si?'  Joltn.  Nay ;  stay,  madam,  but  one  mo- 
ment  Your  sensibility  is  too  great. En- 
gagements !  what  engagements  have  been  pre- 
tended on  either  side  more  than  those  of  fam.ily 
convenience  }  I  went  on  in  the  trammels  of  ma- 
trimonial negociation  with  a  blind  submission  to 
your  father  and  lord  Ogleby  ;  but  my  heart  soon 
claimed  a  right  to  be  consulted.  It  has  devoted 
itself  to  you,  and  obliges  me  to  j»lead  earnestly 
for  the  same  tender  interest  in  yours. 

Fun.  Have  a  care,  sir  John  !  do  not  mistake  a 
depraved  will  for  a  virtuous  inclination.  By  these 
comm(m  pretences  of  the  heart,  half  our  sex  arc 
made  fools,  and  a  greater  part  of  yours  des})isc 
them  for  it. 

-SVr  John.  Affection,  you  will  allow,  is  involun- 
tary. We  cannot  always  direct  it  to  the  object 
on  which  it  should  fix — But  when  it  is  once  in- 
violably attached — inviolably  as  mine  is  to  you, 

it  often  creates  reciprocal  affection. W'hen  I 

last  urged  you  on  this  subject,  you  heard  me  with 
more  temper,  and,  I  hoped,  with  some  compas- 
sion. 

Fan.  You  deceived  yourself.  If  I  forbore  to 
exert  a  proper  spirit;  nay,  if  I  did  not  even  ex- 
press the  quickest  resentment  of  your  behaviour, 
it  was  only  in  consideration  of  that  respect  I  wish 
to  pay  you,  in  honour  to  niv  sister:  and,  be  as- 
sured, sir,  woman  as  I  am,  ihat  my  vanity  could 
reap  no  pleasure  from  a  triumph,  that  nmst  result 
from  the  blackest  treachery  to  her.  [doing. 

Sir  John.  One  word,  and  I  have  done.  [Stop- 
ping licr.'\  Your  impatience  and  anxiety,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  oblige  me   to  be  brief 

and  explicit  with  you. 1    appeal,    therefore, 

from  your  delicacy  to  your  justice. Your  sis- 
ter, I  verily  believe,  neither  entertains  any  real 
aftcction  for  me,  or  tenderness  for  you.  Your  fa- 
ther, I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  much  concern- 
ed by  means  of  which  of  iiis  daughters  the  fami- 
lies are  united. — Now,  as  they  cannot,  shall  not, 
be  connected,  otherwise  than  by  my  union  with 
you,  why  will  you,  from  a  false  delicacy,  oppose 
a  measure  so  conducive  to  my  happiness,  and,  I 
hope,  your  own  }     1  love  you,  most  passionatclv 

and   sincerely  love  you and  hoj)C  to  propose 

terms  agreeable  to  Mr  Sterling: If,  then,  you 

don't  alsolutely  loath,  abhor,  and  scorn  me — ^if 
there  is  no  other  happier  man : — 


Fan.  Hear  ine,  sir ;  hear  my  final  determina- 
tion. Were  my  father  and  sister  as  insensible  as 
you  are  pleased  to  represent  them ;  were  my 
heart  for  ever  to  remain  disengaged  to  any  other, 
I  could  not  listen  to  your  proposals.  What ! 
You,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  marriage  with  my  sis- 
ter; I  living  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  bound, 
not  only  by  the  laws  of  friendship  and  hospitali- 
ty, but  even  the  ties  of  blood,  to  contribute  to 
her  happiness,  and  not  to  conspire  against  her 
peace,    the  peace  of  a  whole  family,    and    that 

of  my  own  loo  ! Away,  away,  sir  .lohn  ! — At 

such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  your  ad- 
dresses only  inspire  me  with  horror.  Nay,  you 
must  detain  me  no  longer — I  will  go. 

Sir  Jo/in.  Do  not  leave  me  in  absolute  des- 
pair !  Give  me  a  glimpse  of  hope  ! 

[Falling  on  his  knees. 

Fan.  I  cannot.     Pray,  sir  John  ! 

[Struggling  to  go. 

Sir  John.  Shall  this  hand  be  given  to  another  ? 
-^[Kissing  her  hand.] — No;  I  cannot  endure  it. 
My  whole  soul  is  yours,  and  the  whole  happiness 
of  my  life  is  in  your  power. 

Enter  Miss  Sterling. 

Fun.  Ha!  my  sister  is  here.  Rise,  for  shame, 
sir  .fohn  ! 

Sir  John,  Miss  Sterling  !  [Rising. 

Aliss  Strr.  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  you'll  excuse  mc, 
madam  !  I  have  broke  in  upon  you  a  little  unop- 
portuncly,  I  believe — but  I  did  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt you — I  only  came,  sir,  to  let  you  know 
that  breakfast  waits,  if  you  have  finished  your 
morning's  devotions. 

Sir  Joh  n.  I  am  very  sensible,  Miss  Sterling, 
that  tliis  may  appear  particular,  but 

]\Iiss  Sfcr.  i)  dear,  sir  John,  don't  put  your- 
self to  the  trouble  of  an  ap(jIogy — the  thing  ex- 
plains itself. 

Sir  John.  It  will  soon,  madam.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  can  only  assure  you  of  my  profound  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  you,  and  make  no  doubt  of 
convincing  Mr  Sterling  of  the  honour  and  inte- 
grity of  my  intentions.  And — and — your  hum- 
ble servant,  madam  ! 

[E.vit  Sir  Joux  in  confusion. 

Miss  Ster.  Respect  !  Insolence  !  Esteem  ! 
Very  fine,  truly! — And  you,  madam  !  mv  sweet, 
delicate,  innocent,  sentimental  sister  !  Will  you 
convince  my  papa,  too,  of  the  mtegrity  of  your 
intentions? 

Fan.  Do  not  upbraid  me,  my  dear  sister  !  In- 
deed, I  don't  deserve  it.  Believe  me,  you  can- 
not be  more  otfended  at  his  behaviour  than  I  am, 
aiul  I  am  sure  it  cannot  make  vou  half  so  miser- 
able. 

j\liss  Ster.  Make  me  miserable  !  You  are 
mightily  deceived,  madam  ;  it  gives  mc  no  sort 
of  uneasiness,  I  assure  you.  A  base  fellow  !  As 
for  you,  miss  !  the  pretend'd  softness  of  your 
disposition,  your  artful  good-nature,  never  iia- 
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posed  upon  me.  I  always  knew  you  to  be  sly, 
and  envious,  and  deceitful. 

Fan.  Indeed,  you  wrong  me. 

Miss  Ster.  Oli,  you  are  all  goodness,  to  be 
sure  !  Did  not  I  find  him  on  his  knees  before 
you  ?  Did  not  I  see  him  kiss  your  sweet  band  ? 
Did  not  I  hear  his  protestations?  Was  not  I  a 
witness  of  your  dissembled  modesty  ?  No,  no,  my 
dear  !  don't  imagine  that  you  can  make  a  fool  of 
your  elder  sister  so  easily. 

Fan.  Sir  John,  I  own,  is  to  blame ;  but  I  am 
above  tlie  thoughts  of  doing  you  the  least  injury. 

Miss  Ster:  We  shall  try  that,  madam.  I  hope, 
miss,  you'll  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to 


my  papa  and  my  aunt,  for  they  sliall  both  know 
of  this  matter,  f  promise  you.  [Exit  Mrss  Sifr. 
Fun.  How  unhappy  I  am  !  My  distresses  .iml- 
tiply  upon  mo.  Mr  Lovewell  must  now  bee  uue 
acquainted  with  sir  John's  behaviour  to  me,  and 
in  a  manner  that  may  add  to  his  uneasiness.  My 
father,  instead  of  being  disposed,  bv  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, to  forgive  any  transgression,  will  be 
previously  incensed  aeainst  me.  My  sister  and 
my  aunt  will  become  irreroncileably  my  enemies, 
and  rejoice  in  my  disgrace.  Yet,  in  all  events,  I 
am  determined  on  a  discovery.  I  dread  it,  and 
am  resolved  to  hasten  it.  It  is  surrounded  with 
more  horrors  every  instant,  as  it  appears  every 
instant  more  necessary.  [Exit. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— ^  hall. 


Enter  a  Servant,  leading  in  Serjeant  Flower, 
awe?  Counsellors  Traverse  a7Z(^  TRUEJfAN, 
nil  booted. 

Ser.  Tins  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen;  my 
master  is  at  breakfast  with  the  family  at  present, 
but  I'll  let  him  know,  and  he  will  wait  on  vou 
immediately. 

Flow.  Mighty  well,  young  man  :  mighty  well. 

Ser.  Please  to  favour  me  with  your  names, 
gentlemen. 

Ftoic.  Let  Mr  Sterling  know,  that  Mr  Serjeant 
Flower,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
are  come  to  wait  on  him,  according  to  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Ser.  I  will,  sir.  [^Going. 

Flow.  And  hark'e,  young  man — [Servant  re- 
turns^— desire  my  servant — Mr  Serjeant  Flow- 
er's sei-vant,  to  bring  in  my  green  and  gold  saddie- 
clotli  and  pistols,  and  lay  them  down  iiere  in  the 
hall  with  my  portmanteau. 

Ser.  I  will,  sir.  [^Exit  Ser. 

Flow.  Well,  gentlemen !  tlic  settling  these 
marriage  articles  falls  conveniently  enough,  al- 
most just  on  the  eve  of  the  circuits.  Let  me  see 
— the  Home,  the  iMidland,  and  Western;  ay,  we 
can  all  cross  the  country  well  enough  to  our  se- 
veral destinations.  Traverse,  when  do  you  begin 
at  Hertford  ? 

Tra.  The  day  after  to-morrow. 

Flow.  That  is  commission-day  with  us  at  War- 
wick, too.  But  my  clerk  has  retainers  for  every 
cause  in  the  paper,  so  it  will  be  time  enough  if  1 
am  there  the  next  morning.  Besides,  I  have 
about  half  a  dozen  cases  that  have  lain  by  me 
ever  since  the  spring  assizes,  and  I  must  tack 
opinions  to  them  before  I  see  my  country  clients 
again ;  so  I  will  take  the  evening  before  me,  and 
then  currentc  calamo,  as  I  say — eh,  'I'raverse  ? 

Tra.  True,  Mr  Serjeant;  and  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  too ;  for  those  country  attornies  are 
such  ignorant  dogs,  that  in  case  of  the  devise  of 


an   estate  to  A,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  they'll 
make  a  query  whether  he  takes  in  fee  or  in  tail ! 

Flow.  Do  you  expect  to  have  much  to  do  on 
the  Home  Circuit  these  assizes  .'' 

Tra.  Not  much  nisi  prius  business,  but  a  good 
deal  on  the  crown  side,  I  believe.  The  gaols  are 
brim-full,  and  some  of  the  felons  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  likely  to  be  tolerable  clients.  Let  me 
see  !  1  am  engaged  for  three  highway  robbe- 
ries, two  murders,  one  forgery,  and  half  a  dozen 
larcenies,  at  Kingston. 

Flou\  A  pretty  decent  gaol-delivery  ! — Do  you 
expect  to  bring  off  Darkiii,  for  the  robbery  on 
Putney-Common  ?  Can  you  make  out  your  alibi .'' 

Tra.  Oh  !  no  !  the  crown-witnesses  are  sure 
to  prove  our  identity.  We  shall  certainly  be 
hanged  :  but  that  don't  signify.  But,  I\Ir  Ser- 
jeant, have  you  much  to  do?  Any  remarkable 
cause  on  the  midland  this  circuit? 

Flow.  Nothing  very  remarkable except  two 

rapes,  and  Rider  and  Western  at  Nottingham, 

for  crim.  con. but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  a 

good  deal  of  business.     Our  associate  tells  me, 
there  are  above  thirty  venires  for  Warwick. 

Tra.  Pray,  Mr  Serjeant,  are  you  concerned  ia 
Jones  and  Thomas  at  Lincoln  ? 

Flow.  I  am for  the  plaintiff. 

Tra.  And  what  do  you  think  on't  ? 

Flow.  A  nonsuit. 

Tra.  I  thought  so. 

Flow.  Oh,  no  manner  of  doubt  on't fiiee 

clarius — we  have  no  right  in  us we  have  but 

one  chance. 

Tra.  What's  tliat? 

Flow.  Why,  my  Lord  Chief  does  not  go  the  cir- 
cuit this  time,  and  my  brother  Puzzle  being  in 
the  commission,  the  cause  will  come  on  before 
him. 

True.  Ay,  that  may  do  indeed,  if  yon  can  but 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  defendant's  counsel. 

Flow.  True.  Mr  '!'rueman,  I  think  you  are 
concerned  for  Lord  Oglcby  in  this  affair? 

[To  Tnrr, 
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True.  I  am,  sir — I  have  the  honour  to  be  r(  hi- 
ted  to  liis  lordship,  and  hold  some  courts  for  l.im 
in  Somersetshire — j^o  the  Western  circuit — and 
attend  the  sessions  at  Kxcter,  nuTely  because  iiis 
lordship's  interests  and  property  lie  in  that  part 
of  the  kin2:dom. 

l''/ow.  lla  ! — and  pray,  Mr  Trueraan,  how  long 
have  you  been  called  to  the  bar  r 

True.  About  nine  years  and  three  quarters. 

F/uu\  Ha ! — I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before,  1  wish  you  suc- 
cess, young  gentleman  ! 

Enter  Sterling. 

Ster.  Oh,  Mr  Serjeant  Flower,  T  arn  plad  to 
sec  you — Your  servant,  Mr  Serjeant!  gentlemen, 
your  servant ! — Well,  are  all  matters  concluded  ? 
lias  that  snail-paced  conveyancer,  old  Ferret,  of 
Giay's-Inn,  settled  the  articles  at  last?  Do  you 
approve  of  what  he  has  done?  Will  his  tackle 
hold,  tight  and  strong?   Eh,  master  Serjeant? 

F/oif.  My  friend  Ferret's  slow  and  sure,  sir — 
But  then,  scrius  aut  citius,  as  we  say,  sooner  or 
later,  Mr  Sterling,  he  is  sure  to  put  his  business 
out  of  hand  as  he  should  do.  My  clerk  has 
brought  the  writings,  and  all  other  instruments, 
along  with  him,  and  the  settlement  is,  I  believe, 
as  good  a  settlement  as  any  settlement  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ! 

Ster.  But  that  damned  mortgage  of  60,0001. — 
There  d(ju't  apjjcar  to  be  any  other  incumbran- 
pes,  I  hope  ? 

Tra.  I  can  answer  for  that,  sir — and  that  will 
be  cleared  olVinunediately  on  the  payment  of  the 

first  part  of  Miss  Sti  rling's  projjortion. "^'ou 

agree,  on  your  part,  to  come  down  with  80,000l.  ? 

Ster.  Down  on  the  nail.  Ay,  ay,  my  money  is 
ready  to-morrow  if  he  pleases — he  shall  have  it 
in  India-bonds,  or  notes,  or  how  he  chooses. — 
Your  lords,  and  your  dukes,  and  your  people  at 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  stick  at  payments 
sometimes — debts   unpaid,    no    credit    lost   with 

them — but  no  fear  of  us  substantial  fellows 

Eh,  Mr  Serjeant? 

F/nte.  Sir  John  having  last  term,  according  to 
agreement,  levied  a  tine,  and  suffered  a  recovery, 
has  hitherto  cut  otf  the  entail  of  the  Oglehy 
estate,  for  the  better  elVccting  the  purposes  of  the 
present  intended  marriage;  on  which  above-men- 
tioned Oglehy  estate,  a  jointure  of  2000l.  jier 
annum  is  secured  to  your  eldest  daughter,  nov\ 
Elizabeth  Sterling,  spinster;  and  the  whole  estate, 
after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  earl,  descends  to 
the  heirs-male  of  sir  .John  Melvil,  on  the  body 
pf  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  Sterling,  lawfully  to 
be  begotten. 

Tra.  Very  true and  sir  John  is  to  be  put 

in  immediate  possession  of  as  much  of  his  lord- 
ship's Somersetshire  estate,  as  lies  in  the  manors 
of  Ilogmore  and  (ranford,  amounting  to  betv\een 
two  and  three  thousand  j)er  annum ;  and  at  the 


death  of  Mr  Sterling,  a  further  sum  of  seventy 
thousand 

Enter  Sir  Jonx  Melvill. 

Ster.  Ah,  sir  John  !  Here  we  are — hard  at  it- 
paving  the  road  to  matrimony — First  the  lawyers, 
then  comes  the  doctor — Let  us  but  dispatch  tUr: 
long  robe,  we  shall  soon  get  pudding-sleeves  to 
work,  I  warrant  you. 

Sir  .fohn.  1  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  sir 

but  I  hope  that  both  you  and  these  gentlemen 
will  excuse  me Having  something  very  parti- 
cular for  your  private  ear,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
tollowing  you,  and  beg  you  will  oblige  me  with 
an  audience  immediately. 

.SY(T.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ! — Gentlemen,  Mr 
Serjeant,  you'll  excuse  it — Business  must  be  done, 
you  know.  The  writings  will  keep  cold  till  to- 
morrow morning. 

F/orc.  1  must  be  at  Warwick,  Mr  Sterling,  the 
day  after. 

S/er.  Nay,  nay,  I  shan't  part  with  you  to-night, 
gentlemen,  I  promise  you.  ]\Iy  house  is  very 
full,  but  I  have  heils  for  you  all,  beds  for  your 
servants,  and  sttibling  for  ail  your  horses.  Will 
you  take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  and  view  some  of 
my  improvements,  before  dinner?  Or  will  you 
amuse  yourselves  on  the  green,  with  a  game  of 
howls,  and  a  cool  tankard  ?  My  servants  shall  at- 
tend you.  Do  you  chuse  any  other  refreshment.^ 
Call  for  what  you  plea->e ;  do  as  you  please  ; 
make  yourselves  quite  at  home,  I  beg  of  von. — 
Here,  Thomas  !  I  tarry  !  William  I  nait  on  these 
gentlemen  !  [Fallous  the  tawi/em  out,  hauling 
and  tulkhig.  and  then  returns  to  Sir  Jon.v.j — 
And  now,  sir,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service. 
What  are  your  commands  with  me,  sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  After  having  carried  the  negocia- 
tion  between  our  families  to  so  great  a  length ; 
after  having  assented  so  readily  to  all  your  pro- 
posals, as  well  as  received  so  many  instances  of 
your  cheerful  compliance  with  the  demands  made 
on  our  part,  1  am  extremely  concerned,  Mr  Ster- 
ling, to  be  the  involuntary  cause  of  any  uneasi- 
ness. 

Ster.  Uneasiness !  what  uneasiness  ?  Where 
business  is  transacted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the 
parties  understand  one  another,  there  can  be  no 
uneasiness.  You  agree,  on  such  and  such  con- 
ditions, to  receive  my  daughter  for  a  wife;  on 
the  same  conditions,  I  agree  to  receive  you  as  a 
son-in-law  ;  and  as  to  all  the  rest,  it  follows  of 
course,  you  know,  as  regularly  as  the  payment  of 
a  bill  after  acceptance. 

Sir  John.  Pardon  me,  sir,  more  uneasiness  has 
arisen  than  you  are  aware  of.  I  am  myself,  at 
this  instant,  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  embarrass- 
ment ;  Miss  Sterling,  I  know,  is  extremely  dis- 
concerted, too ;  and,  unless  you  will  oblige  me 
with  the  assistance  of  your  friendship,  I  forc-6ee- 
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the  speedy  progress  of  discontent  and  animosity 
through  the  whole  family. 

Ster.  vVhat  the  deuce  is  all  this?  I  don't  un- 
derstand a  single  syllable. 

Sir  John.  In  one  word  then — it  will  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  fulHl  my  engagements 
in  regard  to  Miss  Sterling. 

Ster.  How,  sir  John  !  Do  you  mean  to  put  an 
affront  upon  my  family?  What?  refuse  to — 

Sir  John.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  neither  mean 
to  affront,  nor  forsake  your  family.  My  only 
fear  is,  that  you  should  desert  me ;  for  the  whole 
happiness  of  my  life  depends  on  my  being  con- 
nected with  your  family,  by  the  nearest  and  ten- 
derest  ties  in  the  world. 

Ster.  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me,  but  a  moment 
ago,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to 
marry  my  daughter  ? 

Sir  John.  True.  But  you  have  another  daugh- 
ter, sir — 

Ster.  Well! 

Sir  John.  Who  has  obtained  the  most  absolute 
domiuinn  over  my  heart.  I  have  already  decla- 
red tny  passion  to  her;  nav,  Miss  Sterling  herself 
is  also  apprised  of  it;  and  if  you  will  but  give  a 
sanction  to  my  present  addresses,  the  unconunon 
merit  of  Miss  Sterling  will,  no  doubt,  recommend 
her  to  a  person  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  rank  to 
myself,  and  our  families  may  still  be  allied  by 
my  union  with  Miss  Fanny. 

Ster.  Mighty  fine,  truly!  Why,  what  the  plague 
do  you  make  of  us,  sir  John  ?  Do  you  come  to 
market  for  my  daugliters,  like  servants  at  a  sta- 
tute-fair ?  Do  you  think  that  I  will  sutfer  you,  or 
any  man  in  the  world,  to  come  into  my  house, 
like  the  grand  signior,  and  throw  the  handker- 
chief first  to  one,  and  then  to  t'other,  just  as  he 
pleases?  Do  you  think  I  drive  a  kind  of  African 
slave-trade  with  them  r  and 

Sir  John.  A  moment's  patience,  sir  !  Nothing 
but  the  excess  of  my  passion  for  Miss  Fanny 
should  have  induced  me  to  take  any  step  that 
had  the  least  appearance  of  disrespect  to  any 
part  of  your  family ;  and,  even  now,  I  am  desirous 
to  atone  for  my  transgression,  by  making  the 
most  adequate  compensation  that  lies  in  my 
power. 

Ster.  Compensation  !  what  compensation  can 
vou  possibly  make  in  such  a  case  as  this,  sir 
John  ? 

Sir  John.  Come,  come,  Mr  Sterlin<z ;  I  know 
you  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  business,  a 
man  of  the  world.  I'll  deal  frankly  with  you  ; 
and  you  shall  see,  that  I  flon't  ilesirc  a  chanse  of 
measures  for  my  own  gratilication,  without  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  advantageous  to  you. 

Ster.  What  advantage  can  your  inconstancy 
be  to  me,  sir  .Folin  ? 

Sir  John.  I'll  tell  you,  sir.  You  know,  that,  by 
the  articles  at  present  subsisting  between  ns,  on 
tiie  day  of  my  marriajje  with  Miss  Sterling,  you 


agree  to  pay  down  the  gross  sum  of  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Ster.  Well ! 

Sir  John.  Now  if  you  will  but  consent  to  my 
waving  that  marriage 

Ster.  I  agree  to  your  waving  that  marriage  ! 
Impossible,  sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  1  hope  not,  sir ;  as,  on  my  part,  I  will 
agree  to  wave  my  right  to  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  the  fortune  I  was  to  receive  with  her. 

Ster.    Thirty  thousand,  d'ye  say  ? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  accept  of  Miss  Fanny 
with  fifty  thousand,  instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster.  Fifty  thousand >  \^Pausing, 

Sir  John.  Instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster.  Why — why — there  may  be  something  In 
that. — Let  me  sec — Fanny  with  fifty  thousand, 
instead  of  Betsy  with  fourscore. — But  how  can 
this  be,  sir  John  ?  For  you  know  I  am  to  pay  this 
money  into  the  hands  of  my  lord  Ogleby,  who,  I 
believe,  between  you  and  me,  sir  John,  is  not 
overstocked  with  ready  money  at  present ;  and 
threescore  thousand  of  it,  you  know,  is  to  go  to 
pay  off  the  present  incumbrances  on  the  estate, 
sir  John. 

Sir  John.  That  objection  is  easily  obviated.— 
Ten  of  the  twenty  thousand,  which  would  remain 
as  a  surplus  of  the  fouiscore,  after  paying  olf  the 
mortgage,  was  intended  by  his  lordship  for  my 
use,  that  we  might  set  off  with  some  little  eclat 
on  our  marriage,  and  the  other  ten  for  his  own. 
— Ten  thousand  pounds,  therefore,  I  shall  be 
able  to  pay  you  inmiediately ;  and  for  the  re- 
maining twenty  thousand,  you  sliall  have  a  mort- 
gage on  that  part  of  the  estate  which  is  to  be 
made  over  to  me,  with  whatever  security  you 
shall  require  tor  the  regular  payment  of  the  in- 
terest, till  the  principal  is  duly  discharged. 

Ster.  Why — to  do  you  justice,  sir  John,  there 
is  something  fair  and  (jpen  in  your  proposal;  and 
since  1  find  you  do  not  mean  to  put  an  affront 
upon  the  family 

Sir  John.  Nothing  was  ever  farther  from  my 
thoughts,  Mr  Sterling. —  \nd,  after  all,  the  whole 
affair  's  nothin::  extraordinary — such  thmgs  hap- 
pen every  day ;  and,  as  the  world  has  only  heard 
generally  of  a  treaty  between  the  families,  when 
this  marriage  takes  place,  nobody  will  be  the 
wiser,  if  we  have  but  discretion  enough  to  keep 
our  own  counsel. 

Ster.  True,  true  ;  and,  since  you  only  transfer 
from  one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  more  than 
transferring  so  much  stock,  you  know. 

Sir  John,   rhe  very  thing  ! 

Ster.  Odso  !  I  had  forgot. — We  are  reckoning 
without  our  irost  here— -there  is  airother  dilhcul- 

ty 

Sir  John.  You  alarm  me  !   What  can  that  he? 

Ster.  I  can't  stir  a  step  iir  this  business  without 
consulting  my  sister  Heidelberg. — The  family  has 
\ery  great  expei  rations  from  her,  and  we  must 
not  give  her  any  otl'encc. 
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Sir  John.  But  if  you  come  into  this  measure, 

surely  she  will  be  so  kind  as  to  consent 

Stei:  I  don't  know  tli;it — Betsy  is  tier  darling, 
and  1  can't  tell  how  tar  she  may  resent  any  slight 
that  seems  to  be  otVercd  to  her  favourite  niece. 
However,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  You 
shall  so  and  break  the  matter  to  her  first ;  and  by 
that  time  I  may  suppose  that  your  rhetoric  has 
prevailed  on  her  to  listen  to  reason,  I  will  step  in 
to  reinforce  your  artiuments. 

Sir  John.  I'll  fly  to  her  immediately;  you  pro- 
mise me  your  assistance  ? 
Sta:   I  do. 

Sir  John.  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it !  and  now, 

success  attend  me  !  [Go///^'. 

Ster.  Ilark'e,  sir  John!    [Sir  John  re<«?-«s.] 

Not  a  word  of  the  thirty  thousand  to  my  sister, 

sii"  John? 

Sir  John.  Oh,  I  am  dumb,  I  am  dumb,  sir. 

[Going. 
Ster.  You'll  remember  it  is  thirty  thousand? 
Sir  John.  To  be  sure  I  do. 
Ster.    But,  sir  John  !    one  thing  more.    [Sir 
John  returns. \    l\Iy  lord  must  know  nothing  of 
this  stnjke  of  friendship  between  us. 

Sir  John.  Not  for  the  world.     Let  me  alone  ! 

let  me  alone !  [Offering  to  go. 

Ster.  [Holding  him.]  And  when  every  thing  is 

agreed,  we  must  cive  each  other  a  bond,  to  be 

held  fast  to  the  bargain. 

Sir  John.  I'o  be  sure.  A  bond  by  all  means  ! 
a  bond,  or  whatever  you  please. 

[Exit  Sir  John  hastih/. 
Ster.  I  should  have  thought  of  more  conditions 
—he's  in  a  humour  to  give  me  every  thing— Why, 
what  mere  cliiidren  are  your  fellows  of  quality, 
that  cry  for  a  plaything  one  minute,  and  throw 
it  by  the  next  I  as  changeable  as  the  weather,  and 
as  uncertain  as  the  stocks  !  Special  fellows  to 
drive  a  bari:ain  !  and  yet  they  are  to  take  care  of 
the  interest  of  the  nation  truly  !  Here  does  this 
whirligig  man  of  fashion  otYer  to  give  up  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  hard  money,  with  as  nnich 
indifference  as  if  it  was  a  china  orange.  Bv  this 
mortgage,  I  shall  have  a  hold  on  his  terra  fi mm  ; 
and,  if  he  wants  more  money,  as  he  certainly 
will — lot  him  have  children  bv  my  daughter  or  no, 
I  sliall  have  his  whole  estate  in  a  net  for  the  be- 
neHt  of  mv  family.  Well,  thus  it  is,  that  the 
children  of  citizens,  who  have  acrjuircd  lortunes, 
prove  persons  of  fashion ;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
persons  of  fashion,  who  have  ruined  their  for- 
tunes, reduce  the  next  generation  to  cits. 

[Exit  Ster. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  another  apartment. 

Enter  Mrs  Heidelberg,  a>id  Miss  Stfri.ing. 

Miss  Sicr.  This  is  your  centle-looking,  soft- 
speaking,  sweet-smiling,  affable  Miss  Fanny  for 
you  ! 

J\[rs  Heid.  My  Miss  Fanny  !  I  disclaim  her. 


With  all  her  arts  she  never  could  insinuate  herself 
into  my  good  graces  ;  and  yet  she  has  a  way  with 
her,  that  deceives  man,  woman,  and  child,  ex- 
cept you  aiid  me,  niece. 

Miss  Sler.  O  ay ;  she  wants  nothing  but  a 
crook  in  her  hand,  and  a  lamb  under  her  arm, 
to  be  a  perfect  picture  of  innocence  and  simpli- 
city. 

Mrs  Heid.  Just  as  I  was  drawn  at  Amster- 
dam, when  I  went  over  to  visit  my  iuisband's  re- 
lations. 

Miss  Ster,  And  then,  she's  so  migiity  good  to 
servants — '  pray,  John,  do  this — pray,  Tom,  do 
'  that—  thank  you,  Jenny  ;'  and  then,  so  humble 
to  her  relations — '  to  be  sure,  papa ! — as  my  aunt 
'  pleases — my  sister  knows  best.' — But,  with  all 
her  demureness  and  humility,  she  has  no  objec- 
tion to  be  lady  Mclvil,  it  seems,  nor  to  any  wick- 
edness that  can  make  her  so. 

Mis  Heid.  She  lady  Melvil !  Compose  your- 
self,  niece  !  I'll  ladyship  her,  indeed :    a   little 

creepin,  cantin She  shan't  be  the  better  for  a 

farden  of  my  money.  But  tell  me,  child,  how 
does  this  intriguing  with  sir  John  correspond  with 
her  partiality  to  Lovcwell  ?  I  don't  see  a  conca- 
tunation  here. 

J\liss  Ster.  There  I  was  deceived,  madam.  I 
took  all  their  whisperings  and  stealing  into  cor- 
ners to  be  the  mere  attraction  of  vulgar  minds; 
but,  behold  !  their  private  meetings  were  not  to 
contrive  their  own  insipid  happiness,  but  to  con- 
spire against  mine.  But  I  know  whence  pro- 
ceeds ]\Ir  Lovewell's  resentment  to  me.  I  could 
not  stoop  to  be  familiar  with  my  father's  clerk, 
and  so  I  have  lost  his  interest. 

Mrs  Heid.  My  spirit  to  a  T  !  My  dear  child  ! 
[Kisses  her.]  Mr  Heidelberg  lost  his  election  for 
member  of  Parliament,  because  I  would  not  de- 
mean invself  to  be  slobbered  about  by  drunken 
shoemakers,  beastly  cheesemongers,  and  greasy 
butchers  and  tallow-chandlers.  However,  niece, 
I  can't  help  diffuring  a  little  in  opinion  from  you  in 
this  matter.  My  experunce  and  sagacity  makes 
me  still  suspect,  that  there  is  something  more  be- 
tween her  and  that  Lovewell,  notwithstanding 
this  affair  of  sir  John.  I  had  my  eye  upon  iheni 
the  whole  time  of  breakfast.  Sir  John,  I  obser- 
ved, looked  a  little  confounded,  indeed,  though  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed  in  the  garden. 
You  seemed  to  si,t  upon  thorns,  too  :  ]5ut  Fanny 
and  Mr  Lovewell  made  quite  another  guess-sort 
of  a  (igur,  and  were  as  perfect  a  pictur  of  two 
distrest  lovers,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  by  Ra- 
phael Angelo.  As  to  sir  John  and  Fanny,  I  want 
a  matter  of  fact. 

]\liss  Sler.  Matter  of  fact,  madam  !  Did  not  I 
come  nnexpectedly  upon  them?  Was  not  sir 
John  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her  hand  ? 
Did  not  he  look  all  love,  and  she  all  confusion.^ 
Is  not  that  matter  of  fact?  and  did  not  sir  John, 
the  moment  that  papa  was  called  out  of  the 
room  to  the  lawyer-men,  get  np  from  breakfast. 
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and  follow  him  immediately  ?  And  I  warrant  you 
that,  by  thiij  time,  he  h:is  made  proposals  to  him  to 
marry  my  sister Oh,  that  some  other  per- 
son, an  earl,  or  a  duke,  would  make  his  addres- 
ses to  me,  chat  I  miij,ht  be  revenged  on  this  mon- 
ster! 

Mrs  Held.  Be  cool,  child  !  you  shall  be  lady 
Melvil,  in  spite  of  all  their  caballins,  if  it  costs  me 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  turn  the  scale.  Sir  John 
may  apply  to  inv  brother,  indeed  ;  but  I'll  make 
them  all  know  who  governs  in  this  fammaly. 

Miss  Ster.  As  I  live,  madam,  yonder  comes 
sir  John  !  A  base  man  !  I  can't  endure  the 
sight  of  him,     I'll  leave  the  room  this  instant. 

[  Disordered. 

Mrs  Held.  Poor  thin^  !  Well,  retire  to  your 
own  chamber,  child  ;  I'll  give  it  him,  I  warrant 
you  ;  and,  by  and  by,  I'll  come  and  let  you  know 
all  that  has  past  between  us. 

Miss  Ster.  Pray  do,  madam.  \ Looking  back.^ 
A  vile  wretch  !  [Exit  in  a  rage. 

Enter  Srn  John  Melvil. 

Sir  John.    Your    most   obedient    humble  ser- 
vant, madum.  [Bowing  tc7'^/  respectj'ulbi. 
'  Mrs  Held.  Your  servant,  sir  John. 

[Divjiping  a  halt  curt  set/,  and  pouting. 

Sir  John.  Miss  Sterling's  manner  of  quitting 
the  room,  on  my  approach,  and  the  visible  cool- 
ness of  your  behaviour  to  me,  madam,  convince 
me  that  she  has  acquainted  you  with  what  past, 
this  morning. 

Mrs  Heid.  I  am  vevy  sorry,  sir  John,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  tiling  that  should  m- 
duce  me  to  change  the  opinion  which  I  would 
always  wish  to  entertain  of  a  person  of  qualaty. 

[Pouting. 

Sir  John.  It  has  always  been  my  ambition 
to  merit  the  best  opinion  .from  Mrs  Heidel- 
berg ;  and  when  she  comes  to  weigh  all  circum- 
stances, I  flatter  myself 

Mrs  Heid.  You  do  flatter  yourself,  if  you 
imagine  that  I  can  approve  of  your  behaviour  to 
ray  niece,  sir  John.  And  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  sir  John,  that  you  iiavc  been  drawn  into  an 
action  much  beneath  you,  sir  Jolm;  and  that  I 
I  look  upon  every  injury  offered  to  Miss  Betty 
Sterling,  as  an  affront  to  myself,  sir  John. 

[WdJ-mlif. 

Sir  John.  I  would  not  offend  you  for  the 
world,  madam  ;  but  when  I  am  influenced  by  a 
partiality  for  another,  however  ill-founded,  I 
hope  your  discernment  and  gooil  sense  will 
think  it  rather  a  point  of  honour  to  renounce  en- 
gagements, which  I  could  not  fulfil  so  strictly  as 
I  ought ;  and  that  you  will  excuse  the  change  in 
my  inclinations,  since  the  new  object,  as  well  a;- 
the  first,  has  the  hiniour  of  being  your  niece,  ma- 
dam. 

Mrs  Heid.  I  disclaim  her  as  a  niece,  sir  Jolm  ; 
Miss  Sterling  disclaims  her  as  ti  sister,  and  the 

Vol,  II. 


whole  fammaly  must  disclaim  her,  for  her  mon- 
strous baseness  and  treat  hcry. 

Sir  John.  Indeed,  she  has  been  guilty  of  none, 
madam.  Her  hand  and  her  heart  are,  I  am  sure, 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  yourself  and  Mr  Ster- 
ling. 

Enter  Stealing,  behind. 

And  if  you  should  not  oppose  my  inclinations,  I 
am  sure  of  Mr  Sterling's  consent,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  John.  Quite  certain,  madam, 

Ster.  [Behi7id.^  So  !  thtoi?  seem  to  be  coming 
to  terms  already.  I  may  venture  to  make  my 
appearance. 

Mrs  Heid.  To  marry  Fanny.' 

[Sterling  advances  by  degrees. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid.  My  brother  has  given  his  consent, 
you  say  ? 

Sir  John.  In  the  most  ample  manner,  with  no 
other  restriction  than  the  failure  of  your  concur- 
rence, madam.  [Sees  Sterling.]  Oh,  here's 
Mr  Sterling,  who  will  confirm  what  I  have  told 
you. 

Mrs  Heid.  What  !  have  you  consented  to 
give  up  your  own  daughter  in  this  manner,  bro- 
ther ? 

Ster.  Give  her  up  !  no,  not  give  her  up,  sis- 
ter; only  in  case  that  you Zounds,  I  am  af- 
raid you  have  said  too  much,  sir  John. 

[Apart  to  Sir  John. 

Mrs  Heid.  Yes,  yes.  I  see  now  that  it  is 
true  enough  what  my  niece  told  me.  You  are 
ail  plottin  and  caballin  against  her.  Pray,  does 
lord  Ogleby  know  of  this  affiir? 

Sir  John.  I  have  not  yet  made  him  acquainted 
with  it,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid.  No,  I  warrant  you.  I  thought  so. 
And  so  his  lordship  and  myself,  truly,  are  not  to 
be  consulted  till  the  last, 

Ster.  What !  did  not  you  consult  my  lord  ? 
Oh,  fy  for  shame,  sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  Nay,  but  Mr  Sterling 

Mrs  Heid.  We,  who  are  the  persons  of  most 
consequence  and  experunce  in  the  two  famma- 
lies,  are  to  know  nothing  of  the  mattur,  'till  the 
whole  is  as  goorl  as  concluded  upon.  But  bis 
lords!)ip,  I  am  sure,  will  iiave  more  generosaty 
than  to  countenance  such  a  perccding.  And  I 
could  not  have  expected  such  behaviour  from  a 
person  of  your  qualaty,  sir  John.  And,  as  for 
you,  brother 

Ster.  Nay,  nay,  but  hear  me,  sister. 

Mrs  Heid.  I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  yon. 
Have  you  no  spurrit  ?    no  more  concern  for  the 

lionour  of  our  fammaly  than  to  consent 

Ster.  Consent !  I  consent !  As  I  hope  for 
mercy,  I  never  gave  iry  consent !  Did  I  con- 
■-ent,  sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.   Not  absolutely,  v.ilhout  Mrs  Ilci. 

5  P 
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delbrrc's  concurrence.     Rut,  in  case  of  lier  ap- 

prol)ation 

Ster.  Ay,  I  <iraiit  you,  if  mv  sister  approved. 
But  tliat's  quite  another  lliiiic,  you  kno\\ 

[I'd  JMrS  lltlDHHEKO. 

Airs  Held.  Your  sister  approve,  iiuleed  !  1 
thoiijiht  you  kucw  her  better,  brother  .Stiiliiii;! 
What  !  approve  of  haviiic;  your  eldest  dausihtcr 
returned  upon  y  iir  hands,  and  exchanged  for 
the  youn>:cr  !  I  am  surprised  l)ow  you  could 
listen  to  surh  a  scanilaloui  proposal. 

Ster.  i  tell  you,  I  never  did  listen  to  it.  Did 
not  I  say,  that  [  Hou.d  be  entirely  governed  by 
iny  sister,  sir  John  ?  And,  unless  she  agreed  to 
your  marrying  I  anny 

Mrs  Hfiil.  I  tigree  to  his  marrying  Fanny  ! — 
abominable !  The  man  is  absolutely  out  of  his 
senses.  Can't  that  wise  liead  of  yours  foresee 
the  consequence  of  all  this,  brother  Sterling  ? — 
Will  sir  John  take  Fanny  witiiout  a  fortune? — 
No!  Af'ter  you  have  settled  the  largest  part  of 
your  property  on  your  youn;.est  daughter,  ran 
there  he  an  equal  portion  left  for  the  eldest  r — 
!No  !  Does  not  this  ()\ertur:i  the  whole  systum  of 
the  fauimaly .?  Yes,  yes,  yes!  You  know  I  was 
always  for  my  niece  Betsey's  niarrying  a  person 
of  the  very  first  qualaty.  Tiiat  was  my  inaxum  : 
and,  therefore,  much  the  largest  settlement  was, 
of  course,  to  be  nrade  upon  her.  As  for  Fanny, 
if  she  could,  with  a  fortune  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  get  a  knight,  or  a  member  of 
parliament,  or  a  ri(  h  common  council-man  for  a 
husband,  J  thought  it  migiit  do  very  well. 

Str  John.  But  if  a  better  match  should  oiler 
itself,  why  should  it  not  be  accepted,  madam.? 

Mrs  HcicJ.  \\  liaf !  at  the  expence  of  her  elder 
sister.'  (J  tie,  sir  John  !  i low  could  you  bear  to 
hear  sucii  an  indignity,  Vjrother  Sterling? 

Ster.  1  !  Nay,  I  slian't  hear  of  it,  I  promise 
you 1  can't  hear  of  it,  indeed,  sir  Jnhn. 

j\lrs  Held.  But  you  have  heard  of  it,  brother 
Sterling. — You  know  you  have;  and  sent  sir  John 
to  propo.se  it  to  me.  But  if  you  can  give  up  your 
daughter,  I  slian't  forsake  my  niece,  1  assure  you. 
Ah  !  if  my  poor  dear  Mr  Heidelberg  and  our 
sweet  babes  liad  been  alive,  he  would  not  lia\e 
behaved  go. 

Sier.  Did  I,  sir  John  } Nay,  speak  ! 

Bring  mc  off,  or  we  are  ruined. 

\Apurt  to  .Sir  John. 

.S'/>  Jolm.  V\  hy,  to  be  suie,  to  speak  the 
truth—   - 

Mrs  Held.  To  speak  the  truth,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you  both.  But  have  a  care  what  you  are 
about,  brother  !  have  a  care,  I  say.  The  coun- 
sellors arc  ill  the  house,  I  hear;  and  if  every 
thing  is  not  seltled  to  my  liking,  I'll  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you,  if  I  live  these  hundred  years. 

ril  iiK  over  to  Holland,  and  settle  with  Mr 

Vanderspraeken,  my  joor  husband's  first  cousin, 
aul  my  nwii  fammaly  shall  never  he  the  better 
foe  a  f ardua  of  my  money,  I  promise  you,  [JJa  /7. 


Ster.  I  tliought  so.  I  knew  she  never  would 
agree  to  it. 

Sir  Jolm.  'Sdeath,  how  unfortunate  !  What 
can  we  do,  Mr  Sterling? 

Ster.  Nothing. 

Sir  Joiiu.  What !  must  oar  agreement  break 
off  (he  moment  it  is  made,  then  } 

Ster.  It  can't  be  helped,  sir  John.  The  family, 
as  I  told  you  before,  have  great  expectations  from 
my  sister;  and  if  tiiis  matter  proceeds,  you  hear 
yourself,  that  she  threatens  to  leave  us. — My  bro- 
ther Heidelberg  was  a  warm  man — a  very  warm 
man;  and  died  worth  a  plumb  at  least;  a  plumb! 
av,  I  warrant  you,  he  died  worth  a  plumb  and  a 
half. 

Sir  John.  Well ;  but  if  I 

Ster.  And  then,  my  sister  has  three  or  four 
very  good  mortgages,  a  deal  of  nioney  in  the 
three  per  cents,  and  old  South-.Sea  annuities; 
besides  large  concerns  in  the  Dutch  and  French 
funds.  The  greatest  part  of  all  this  she  means 
to  leave  to  our  family. 

S>r  John.  I  can  only  say,  sir 

Ster.  Why,  your  offer  of  the  difference  of  thir- 
ty thousand  was  very  fair  and  handsome,  to  be 
sure,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  but  I  am  even  willing  to 

iSYer.  Ay,  but  if  I  was  to  acccjit  it  against  her 
will,  I  miiiht  lose  above  a  hundred  thousand;  so, 
you  see  the  iialancc  is  against  you,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  But  is  there  no  way,  do  you  think, 
of  prevailing  on  Mrs  Heidelberg  to  grant  her 
consent  ? 

Ster.  I   am  afraid  not. However,  when 

her  passion  is  a  little  abated — for  she's  very  pas- 
sionate— you  may  try  what  can  be  done  :  but  you 
must  not  use  my  name  any  more,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Suppose  I  was  to  j)revail  on  Lord 
Ogleby  to  apply  to  her,  do  you  think  that  w  ould 
have  any  influeuce  over  her? 

Ster.  I  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to  per- 
suade her  to  it  than  any  other  person  in  the  fa- 
mily. She  has  a  great  respect  for  Lord  Ogleby. 
She  loves  a  lord. 

Sir  John.  I'll  apply  to  him  this  very  day. — And 
if  he  sh(3uld  prevail  on  Mrs  Heidelberg,  I  may 
depend  on  your  friend^hip,  Mr  Sterling? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you, 
when  it  is  in  my  power;  but,  as  the  account 
stands  now,  you  see  it  is  not  upon  the  figures. 
And  so,  your  servant,  sir  .Tohn.  \^Exit, 

Sir  John.  What  a  situation  am  I  in  ! — Break- 
ing off  with  her  whom  I  was  bound  by  treaty  to 
marry;  rejected  by  the  object  of  my  affections; 
and  embroiled  with  this  turbulent  woman,  who 
go\f ins  the  whole  family.  .And  yet  opposition, 
instead  of  smothering,  increases  my  inclination. 
I  must  have  her.  I'll  apply  immediately  to  lord 
Ogleby  ;  and  if  he  can  but  bring  over  the  aunt  to 
onr  party,  her  influence  will  overcome  the  scru- 
ples and  delicacy  of  my  dear  Fanny,  and  I  '^hall 
be  the  happiest  of  mankind.  [Exit, 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.     A  Room. 

Enter  Mr  Sterling,  Mrs  Heidelberg,  and 
Miss  Sterling. 

Ster.  What !   will  you  send  Fanny  to   town, 
sister  ? 

Mrs  Held.    To-raorrow  evening.      I've  given 
orders  about  it  already. 
Ster.  Indeed  ! 
Mrs  Held.  Posatively. 

Ster.  But  consider,  sister,  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  what  an  odd  appearance  it  will  have. 

Jl/rs  Heid.  Not  lialf  so  odd  as  her  behaviour, 
brother.  This  time  was  intended  for  happiness, 
and  I'll  keep  no  incendiaries  here  to  destroy  it. 
I  insist  on  her  going  olT  tf>inorrow  morning. 
Ster.  I'm  afraid  this  is  all  your  doing,  Betsy. 
Miss  Ster.  No,  indeed,  papa.  My  aunt  knows 
that  it  is  not.  For  all  Fanny's  baseness  to  me, 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  do  or  say  any  thing  to 
hurt  her  with  you  or  my  aunt  for  the  world. 

Mrs  Held.  Hold  your  tongue,  Betsey ;  I  will 
have   my  way.     When  she  is  packed  off,  every 

thing  will  go  on  as  it  should  do. Since  they 

are  at  their  intrigues,  I'll  let  them  see  that  we 
can  act  with  vigour  on  our  part;  and  tlie  sending 
lier  out  of  the  way,  shall  be  the  purlirainary  step 
to  all  the  rest  of  my  perceedings. 

Ster.  Well,  but  sister 

Mrs  Held.  It  does  not  signify  talking,  brother 
Sterling;  for  I'm  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  I 
•will. Come  along,  child.  [I'o  Miss  Ster- 
ling.] The  post-shay  shall  be  at  the  door  bv 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  if  Miss  Fanny 
does  not  set  into  it,  why,  I  will — and  so  there's 
an  end  of  the  matter.  [^Bounces  out  with  Miss 
Sterling  ;  then  rettims.^  One  word  more,  bro- 
ther Sterling.  I  expect  that  you  will  take  your 
eldest  daughter  in  your  hand,  and  make  a  formal 
complaint  to  Lord  Ogleby,  of  sir  John  Melvil's 
behaviour. — Do  this,  brother; — shew  a  proper 
regard  for  the  honour  of  your  fammaly  yourself, 
and  I  shall  throw  in  my  mite  to  the  raising  of  it. 

If  not but  now  you    know    my  mind.      So 

act  as  you  please,  and  take  the  consequences. 

[Evit. 
Ster.  The  devil's  in  the  women  for  tyranny  ! 

Mothers,  wives,  mistresses,  or  sisters,  they 

ilways  will  govern  us. As  to  my  sister  Hci- 

ti-lberg,  she  knows  the  strength  of  her  purse,  and 

diTiineers  upon  the  credit  of  it. '  I  will  do 

th:,'  and  '  you  shall  do  that,'  and  '  you  .shall  do 
t'ober, —  or  else  the  faunnaly  sha'n't  have  a  far- 

denjf ' — [  Mimic  king.] So  absolute  with  her 

inouy  ! — But,  to  say  the  truth,  nothing  but  mo- 
ney bn  make  us  absolute;  and  so  we  must  e'en 
Hiake  be  bc?t  of  her.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II.— Changes  to  the  Garden. 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby,  and  Canton. 

Lord  Ogle.  What !  Mademoiselle  Fanny  to 
be  sent  away  I — Why? — Wherefore? — What's 
the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Can.  Je  ne  s^ais  pas — I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Lord  Ogle.  It  can't  be — it  shan't  be  : — I  pro- 
test asainst  the  measure.  She's  a  fine  girl,  and. 
I  had  much  rather  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  annihilated,  than  that  she  should  have  us. 

Her  vulgar  fat.her,  that's  the  very  abstract 

of 'Change-alley — the  aunt,  that's  alwavs  endea- 
vouriiig  to  be  a  fine  lady — and  the  perl  sis;er,  for 
ever  shewino;  that  she  is  one,  are  horrid  coinpany 
indeed,  and,  without  her,  would  be  intolerable. 
Ah,  la  petite  Fanchon  !  she's  the  thing:  Isn't 
she,  Canton  ? 

Can.  Dere  is  very  good  sympatic  entre  vous 
and  dat  young  lady,  mi  Inr. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  not  be  left  among  these  Goths 
and  V^andals,  your  sterlings,  your   Heidelbergs, 

and  Devilbergs if  she  goes,  I'll  positively  go, 

too. 

Can.  In  de  same  post-chay,  mi  lor?  You  have 
no  objection  to  dat,  I  believe,  nor  mademoiselle 
neither,  too — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Prithee,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 
Canton.  Does  thv  Swiss  stupidity  imaL^me  that  I 
can  see  and  talk  with  a  line  girl  without  desires! 
My  eyes  are  involuntarily  attracted  by  beautiful 
objects — I  fly  as  naturally  to  a  fine  girl • 

Can.  As  de  fine  sjirl  to  you,  my  lor,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
You  alway  fly  togedere  like  un  pair  de  pigeons — 

Lord  Ogle.  Like  un  pair  de  pigeons — [Mocks 
him.] — Vous  etes  un  sot,  Mons.  Canton — Thou 
art  always  dreaming  of  my  intrigues,  and  never 
seest  me  Ladiner,  but  you  suspect  mischief,  you 
old  fool,  you. 

Can.  I  am  fool,  I  confess,  but  not  always  fool 
in  dat,  my  lor,  lie,  he,  he  ! 

Lord  Ogle,  lie,  he,  he  !  Thou  art  incorrigible, 
but  thy  absurdities  amuse  one.  Thou  art  like 
my  rappee  here, — [Takes  out  his  ho.i\] — a  most 
ridiculous  superfluity,  but  a  pinch  of  thee,  now 
and  then,  is  a  most  delicious  treat. 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honeur,  mi  lor. 

Lord  Ogle.  'Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul  !  Thou 
art  properly  my  cephalic  siudV,  and  art  no  bad 
medicine  against  megrims,  vertigoes,  and  pro- 
found thinking — Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 

Can.  Your  flatteric,  my  lor,  vil  make  me  too 
prode. 

Lord  Ogle.  The  girl  has  some  little  partiality 
for  me,  to  be  sure  :  but  prithee,  Canton,  is  not  that 
Miss  Fanny  yonder? 

Can.    [Looking  uith  a  ij/ais.] — En  verity,  'ti$ 
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she,  niv  lor — 'tis  one  of  de  pigeons — ric  pigeons 
d'auiDur  I 

Lord  Ogle.  Don't  be  ridiculous,  jou  old  inon- 
kev.  [Smi/iriii 

Can.  I  am  inonkre,  I  am  ole,  but  I  have  eve, 
I  have  ear,  and  a  little  underslaiul,  now  am' 
dcM. 

Loiil  Ojiile.  Taisez  vous,  bete. 

Cull.  Kile  vous  attend,  my  lor.  She  vil  make 
a lo\e  to  vou. 

Lord  Ogle.  Will  she?  Have  at  her,  then!  A 
fme  girl  cannot  oblige  me  more — Egad,  I  i\u<' 
myself  a  little  enjoue— Come  along,-  Cant !  she 
is  but  in  the  next  walk — but  there  is  such  a  deal 
of  this  (lamntd  crinkuni-crankum,  as  Sttrlinu 
calls  it,  that  one  sees  people  fur  half  an  hour  be- 
fore one  can  get  to  them — AUons,  Mons.  Canton, 
allons,  done ! 

[Exeunt,  singing  In  Fic/ich. 

SCENE  lll.—Anotlier  part  of  the  garden. 

Enter  Lovj;well  and  Fanny. 

Lore.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  cannot  bear  your  dis- 
tress !  It  overcomes  all  my  resolutions,  and  I  am 
prepared  for  the  discovery. 

Fan.  But  how  can  it  be  efiected  before  my  de- 
parture.^ 

Love.  I'll  tell  you.  Lord  Ogleby  seems  to  en- 
tertain a  visible  partiality  for  you ;  and,  not- 
vvitlistandiiig  the  peculiarities  of  his  behaviour,  I 
am  sure  that  li<;  is  huniano  at  the  bottom.  lie  is 
vain  to  an  excess  ;  but,  \Mthal,  extremely  goud-na- 
tured,  and  would  do  any  thing  to  recommend 
himself  to  a  lady.  Do  you  open  the  v\hole  af- 
fair of  our  marriage  to  him  inunediately.  It  will 
come  with  more  irresistible  persuasion  from  you, 
than  Irom  myself;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you'll 
gain  his  friendship  and  protection  at  once.  His 
influence  and  authority  will  put  an  end  to  sir 
John's  solicitations,  remove  your  aunt's  and  sis- 
ter's unkindness  and  su^pirions,  and,  I  hope,  re- 
concile your  father  and  the  whole  family  to  our 
marriage. 

Fan.  Heaven  grant  it !    Where  is  my  lord  ? 

Love.  I  have  heard  him  and  Canton,  since  din- 
ner, sinciitg  French  songs  under  the  great  walnut 
tree,  by  the  parlour-door.  If  you  meet  with  him 
in  the  garden,  you  may  disclose  the  whole  imme- 
diately. 

Fan.  Dreadful  as  the  task  is,  I'll  do  it.  Any 
thing  is  better  than  this  continual  anxiety. 

Love.  "By  that  time  the  discovery  is  made,  1 
will  appear  to  second  you.  Ha  !  here  comes  my 
lord.  Now,  my  dear  Fanny,  summon  up  all 
your  spirits,  plead  our  cause  powerfully,  and  lic 
sure  of  success.  [Going. 

Fan.  Ah,  don't  leave  me  ! 

Love.  Nay,  you  must  let  me. 

Fun.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I'll  obey  you, 
if  I  have  the  power.     Oh,  Lovewell ! 

Love.  Cousider,  our  situation  is  very  critical. 


To-morrow  morning  Is  fixed  for  your  departure, 
ind,  if  we  lose  this  o|)portunity,  v\e  may  wi*"!)  in 
vain  for  another.  He  approaches — 1  nuist  re- 
firt.  Speak,  my  dear  Fanny  ;   speak,  and  make  us 


iiappy 


[Frit  Lovi wET.i.. 
Fun.  Good  Heaven  !    What  a  situation  am  I 
m  !   What  shall  I  do.?  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ? 
1  am  all  cimfusion. 

Enter  Loud  OcLrnY  o«f/ Canton. 

Lord  Ogle.  To  see  so  much  beauty  so  '■o'itarv, 
madam,  is  a  satire  upon  mankind,  and  'tis  fortu- 
nate that  one  man  has  broke  in  upon  your  reve- 
rie, for  the  credit  of  our  sex.  I  say  one,  madam; 
for  ]H.)or  Canton  here,  from  age  and  inlirmities, 
siands  for  nothing. 

Can.  JSoiing  at  all,  indeed. 
Fun.  Your  lordship  does  me  great  honour.     I 
had  a  favour  to  request,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  A  favour,  madam  !  To  bo  honour- 
ed with  your  commands,  is  an  inexpressible  l"a- 
vour  done  to  me,  madam. 

Fan.  If  your  lordship  could  infhilge  me  with 
the  honour  of  a  moment's — Vv'hat  is  the  matter 
with  me.^  [Amle. 

Lord  Ogle.  The  gii Ts  confused  ! — he  '--here's 
something  in  the  wind,  faith— I'll  have  a  tete-a- 
tete  with  her — Allez  vous  en  ! 

[To  Canton. 
Can.  I  go — Ah,  pauvre  ]\rademoiselle  !  my  lor, 
have  pirie  upon  the  poor  pigeonc  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  knock  you  down.  Cant,  if  you're 
impertinent.  [Smiling. 

Can.  Den  I  mus  away — [S/iiiJJIes  along.] — 
You  are  uiosli  please,  for  all  dat. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
Fan.  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension.      [Aside, 
Lord  Ogle.  What  a  ^wret  siirl siie's  a  civi- 
lized being,  and  atones  for  the  barbarism  of  the 
rest  of  the  faindy. 

Fan.  xMy  lord  ! — I 

[She  curtsies,  and  hlunhes. 
Lord  Ogle.  [Addressing  her.] — I  look  upon  it, 
madam,  to  be  one  of  the  luckiest  c  irt  umstances 
of  my  life,  that  I  have  this  moment  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  commands,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
conlirining,  with  my  tongue,  what  my  eyes  per- 
haps, have  but  too  weakly  expressed — that  I  am 
literally — the  humblest  of  your  servants. 

Fan.  I  think  myself  greatly  honoured  by  your 
lordship's  partiality  to  me;  but  it  distresses  nic, 
that  I  am  obliged,  in  my  present  situation,  to  ap 
ply  to  it  for  protertion. 

Lord  Ogle.  I  am  happy  in  your  distress,  ir*- 
dam,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  shw 
my  zeal.  Beauty,  to  me,  is  a  religion  in  vvhi»>  I 
was  born  and  bred  a  bigot,  and  would  die  a  *ai- 
tvr.     I  am  in  tolerable  spirits,  faith  ! 

[uide. 

Fan.  There  Is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  moi»'"f>  a 
more  distressed  creature  than  myself.    A^-'Ction,- 
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duty,  hope,  despuir,  and  atliousand  different  scn- 
tinients,  arc  strnL'illini;  in  my  bosoin  ;  and  even 
the  presence  f.'t"  your  lordship,  to  whom  i  liavc 
flown  for  protection,  adds  to  my  perplexity. 

Lord  Oiile.  Does  it,  madam  ? — Venus  forbid  ! 
— Mv  old  fault ;  the  devil's  in  me,  [  think,  for 
perplexinj;  young  women. — [AKide,  and  Hiuiling.^ 
— Take  courage,  madam  !  dear  Miss  lanny,  ex- 
plain. You  have  a  powerful  advocate  in  my 
breast,  I  assure  yon — My  heart,  madam — I  am 
attached  to  you  by  all  the  laws  of  sympathy  and 
delicacy.     By  my  honoui-,  I  am  ! 

Fan.  Then  I  will  venture  to  unburthcn  my 
mind — Sir  John  Melvil,  my  loid,  by  the  most 
misplaced  and  mistimed  declaration  of  aft'ec- 
tion  for  me,  has  made  me  the  unhappiest  of 
women. 

L'jrd  Ogle.  How,  madam  !  Has  sir  John  made 
his  addresses  to  you  ? 

Fan.  He  lias,  mv  lord,  in  the  strongest 
terms.  But  I  hope  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  mv 
duty  to  my  father,  love  to  my  sister,  and  regard 
to  the  whole  fatuily,  as  well  as  the  great  re- 
spect I  entertain  for  your  lordship,  [Curtse.i/i7ig.^ 
made  me  shudder  at  his  addresses. 

Lo7d  Ogle.  Charming  girl !  Proceed,  my  dear 
Miss  Fanny,  proceed  ! 

Fun.  In  a  moment give  me  leave,  my  lord  ! 

But  if  what  I  have  to  disclose  should  be  re- 
ceived with  anger  or  displeasure 

Lord  Ogle.  lmpo:>sible,  by  all  the  tender 
powers  I — ^^peak,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  di- 
vine t!ie  cause  before  you  utter  it. 

Fnn.  Then,  my  lord,  sir  John's  addresses  are 
not  only  shocking  to  me  in  themselves,  but  are 
more  particularly  disagreeable  to  me  at  this  time 
— as — as —  l^Hesituting. 

Lord  Ogle.  As  what,  madam  ? 

Fan.  As — pardon  my  confusion — I  am  en- 
tirely devoted  to  another. 

Lord  Ogle.  If  this  is  not  plain,  the  devil's  in 
it \ Aside.^  But  tell  nie,  my  dear  JVIiss  Fan- 
ny, for  I  must  know  ;  tell  me  the  how,  the  when, 
and  the  where Tell  me 

Enter  Canton  hastily. 

Can.  ^ly  lor,  my  lor,  my  lor  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Damn  your  Swiss  impertinence  ! 
hnw  durst  you  interrupt  me  in  the  most  critical 
melting  moment  that  ever  love  and  beauty  ho- 
noured me  with  ? 

Can.  I  dcniar.de  pardonne,  mv  lor !  .Sir  John 
Melvil,  my  lor,  sent  me  to  beg  you  do  him  de 
honeur  to  speak  a  little  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'm  not  at  leisure — I  am  biisv — 
Get  auav,  vou  stupid  old  dog,  you  Swiss  rascal, 
or  I'll 

Can.  Fort  bien,  mv  lor. 

[Canton  goes  out  on  tiptoe. 

Lord  Ogle.  By  the  laws  of  gallantry,  madam, 
this  interruption  should  be  death  :  but,  as  no 
punishment  ought  to  disturb  the  triumph  of  the 


softer^passions,  the  criminal  is  pardoned  and  dis- 
nissed.  Let  us  return,  madam,  to  the  highest 
I'jxury  of  exalted  minds — a  declaration  of  love 
from  t!ie  lips  of  beauty. 

Fan.  The  entrance  of  a  third  person  has  a 
little  relieved  me,  liut  I  cannot  go  tiirough  with 
it ;  and  yet  I  must  open  my  heart  with  a  dis- 
covery, or  it  will  break  with  its  burtlien. 

Lord  Ogle.  What  passion  in  her  eves  !  I  am 
alarmed  to  agitation  !  [yiizVe.]  I  presume,  ma- 
dam, (and  as  you  have  flattered  me,  by  making 
;ne  a  party  concerned,  1  hope  you'll  excuse  the 
presimiption)  that • 

Fan.  Do  you  excuse  my  making  you  a  party 
concerned,  my  lord,  and  let  me  interest  your 
heart  in  my  behalf,  as  my  future  happiness  or 
misery  in  a  great  ineasui'e  depend — 

Lord  Ogle.  Upon  me,  madam? 

Fun.  Upon  you,  my  lord.  [^Siglis. 

Lord  Ogle.  There's  na  standing  this .  I  have 
caught  the  infection — her  tenderness  dissolves 
me.  {Sighs, 

Fan.  And  should  you  too  severely  judge  of  a 
rash  action  which  passion  prompted,  and  mo- 
desty has  lone,  Cf>ncealed 

Lord  Ogle.  \  Taking  her  hand.^  Thou  amiable 
creature,  command  my  heart,  for  it  is  vanquished! 
Speak  but  thy  virtuous  wishes,  and  enjoy  them. 

Fan.  I  cannot,  my  lord ;  indeed,  I  cannot. 
Mr  Lovewell  must  tell  you  my  distresses ;  and 
when  you  know  them,  pity  and  protect  me. 

[Exit  in  tears. 

Lord  Ogle,  \lo\v  the  de\il  could  I  bring  her 
to  this.'  It  is  too  much — too  much — [  can't  bear 
it — -I  must  give  way  to  this  amiable  weakness. 
[Wipes  his  ei/es.\  My  heart  overflows  with  sym- 
pathy, and  I  feel  every  tenderness  I  have  in- 
spired. [St!0es  a  tear.]  How  blind  have  I  been 
to  the  desolation  I  have  made  !  How  could  I 
possibly  imacine  that  a  little  partial  attention  and 
tender  civilities  to  this  young  creature  should 
have  gathererl  to  this  burst  of  passion  !  Can  I 
be  a  man,  and  withstand  it?  No — I'll  sacrifice  the 
whole  sex  to  her.  But  here  comes  the  father, 
quite  apropos.  I'll  open  the  matter  immediately, 
settle  the  business  with  him,  and  take  the  sweet 
airl  down  to  Oiilebv  House  to-morrow  morning. 
But  whit  the  devil  !  Jliss  Sterling,  too  !  What 
mischief's  in  the  wind  now  ? 

Enter  Mr  Sterling  and  Miss  Sterling. 

Ster.  Mv  lord,  your  servant  !  I  am  attending 
n  y  daughter  here  upon  rather  a  disagreeable  af- 
fair.    Speak  to  his  lordship,  Betsey. 

Lord  Ogle.  Your  eyes,  Miss  .Sterling — for  I 
always  read  the  eves  of  a  young  lady — betray 
some  little  emotion.  What  are  your  cominauds, 
madam  ? 

il//,s.s  Sfer.  T  have  but  too  much  cause  for  my 
emotion,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  cannot  commend  my  kinsman's 
behaviour,  madam.     He  has  behaved  Ukc  a  false 
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knight,    I  must  confess.     I  have  heard   of  his 
apostasy.     Miss  Fanny  has  informed  me  of  it. 

]\Iiss  Stcr.  Miss  Vanny's  baseness  has  been 
the  cause  of  sir  John's  inconstancy. 

Lord  Ogle.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Miss  '^terHnE;, 
your  passion  transports  you  too  far.  Sir  .John 
may  have  entertained  a  passion  for  Miss  raniiy ; 
but,  b(;iievc  me,  my  dear  Miss  Sterling,  believe 
me.  Miss  Fanny  lias  no  passion  for  sir  John. 
She  has  a  passion,  indeed,  a  most  tender  passion. 
She  has  opened  her  whole  soul  to  me,  and  I 
know  where  her  atl'ections  are  placed. 

[Coiiceited/i/. 

Miss  Ster.  Not  upon  INIr  T.oveweil,  my  lord  ; 
for  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  her  seeming 
attachment  to  him,  is,  by  his  consent,  made  use 
of  as  a  blind  to  cover  her  designs  upon  sir  ,Tohn. 

lAird  Oii/e.  Lovcwell !  No,  poor  lad  I  she  does 
not  think  of  him.  [Smi/ing: 

Uliss  Stcr.  Have  a  care,  my  lord,  that  both 
the  families  are  not  made  the  dupes  of  sir  John's 
artiiice,  and  my  sister's  tlissinmlation  !  You  don't 
know  her;  indeed,  my  lord,  you  don't  know  her; 
a  base,  insinuating,  perfidious — It  is  too  much — 
She  has  been  beforehand  with  me,  I  perceive. 
Such  unnatural  behaviour  to  me  !  But  since  I 
see  I  can  have  no  redress,  I  am  resolved  that 
some  way  or  other  I  will  have  revenge.       [J?x<Y. 

Ster.  This  is  foolish  work,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  have  too  much  sensibility  to  bear 
tlie  tears  of  beauty. 

Ster.  It  is  touching,  indeed,  my  lord  ;  and  very 
moving  for  a  father. 

Lord  Ogle.  To  be  sure,  sir  !  You  must  be  dis- 
tressed beyond  measure  !  Wherefore,  to  divert 
your  too  exquisite  feeling,  suppose  w^e  change 
the  subject,  and  proceed  to  business. 

Ster.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  You  see,  "Sir  Sterling,  we  can  make 
no  union  in  our  families  by  the  proposed  marriage. 

Ster.  And  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  it,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  be- 
ing allied  to  our  house,  Mr  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  'Tis  my  only  vvisii  at  present,  my  omni- 
um, as  I  may  call  it. 

Lord  Ogle.  Your  wishes  shall  be  ful  Tilled. 

Ster.  Shall  they,  my  lord  !   but  how — how? 

I^rd  Ogle.  I'll  marry  in  your  family. 

Ster.  ^Vhat !  my  sister  Heidelberg  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  You  throw  me  into  a  cold  sweat, 
Mr  Sterling!  No,  not  your  sister;  but  your 
daughter.  , 

Ster.  My  daughter  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Fanny  ! — Now  the  murder's  out ! 

Ster.  What !  you,  my  lord } 

I-A)rd  Ogle.  Yes,  I ;  I,  Mr  Sterline  ! 

Ster.  No,  no,  my  lord;  that's  too  much. 

ySwU'ing. 

Lord  Ogle.  Too  much  !  I  don't  comprehend 
yon. 

iS7r;'.  Wliat,  yon,  my  lord,  marry  my  Fanny  ! 
Bless  me,  what  will  the  folks  say? 


Lord  Ogle.  Why,  what  will  they  say  ! 

Ster.  That  you're  a  bold  man,  my  lord  ;  that's 
all. 

Lord  Ogle.  Mr  Sterling,  this  may  be  city  wit, 
for  aught  I  know.     Do  you  court  my  alliance  ? 

Ster.    To  be  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Then  I'll  explain — My  nephew 
won't  marry  your  eldest  dau^hter  :  nor  I  neither 

Your  youngest  daughter  won't  marry  him: 

I  will  marry  your  youngest  daughter. 

Ster.  What  !  with  a  youngest  daughter's  for- 
tune, my  lord? 

Lord  Ogle.  With  any  fortune,  or  no  fortune 
at  all,  sir.  Love  is  the  idol  of  my  heart,  and  the 
demon.  Interest,  sinks  before  him.  So,  sir,  as  I 
said  before,  I  will  marry  y :>nr  youngest  daughter; 
your  younsfcst  daugiiter  will  marry  me. 

Ster.  Who  told  you  so,  my  lord? 

Lord  Ogle.  Her  own  sweet  self,  sir. 

Ster.  Indeed  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Yes,  sir  ;  our  affection  is  mutual ; 
your  advantage  double  and  treble;  your  daugh- 
ter will  be  a  countess  directly — I  shall  be  tlie 
happiest  of  beings ;  and  you'll  be  father  to  an 
earl  instead  of  a  baronet. 

Stcr.  But  what  will  my  sister  say  ?  and  my 
daughter? 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  manage  that  matter;  nay,  if 
they  won't  consent,  I'll  run  away  with  your 
daughter  in  spite  of  you. 

Ster.  Well  said,  my  lord  !  your  spirit's  good ; 
I  wish  you  had  my  constitution  !  hut  if  you'll 
venture,  I  have  no  objection,  if  my  sister  has 
none. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  answer  for  your  sister,  sir — 
Apropos  '.  the  lawyers  are  in  the  house.  I'll  have 
articles  drawn,  and  the  whole  affair  concluded 
to-morrow  morning. 

Stcr.  Very  well  !  and  I'll  dispatch  Lovewell  to 
London  immediately  f(jr  some  fresh  papers  I 
shall  want,  and  I  shall  lea\  e  you  to  manage  mat- 
ters with  my  sister.  Yon  must  excuse  me,  my 
lord,  but  1  can't  help  laughing  at  the'match — 
He,  he,  he  !  what  will  the  folks  say?  [£.r/^ 

Lord  Ogle.  Wliat  a  fellow  am  I  gomg  to  make 
a  father  of?  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  the 
post  in  his  warehouse — But  Fanny's  virtues  tune 
me  to  rapture  again,  and  I  won't  think  of  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

Enter  Lovewf.ll,  hast  Hi/. 

Love.  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,  my  lord  : 
are  you  alone,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  alone  ;  I  am 
in  company,  the  best  company. 

Love.  My  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  never  was  in  sucli  exquisite  en- 
chanting company  since  my  heart  first  conceived, 
or  my  senses  tasted  pleasure. 

LoiT.  Where  are  they,  my  lord  ? 

[  Loohutg  about. 

Lord  Ogle.  In  my  mind,  sir. 
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Love.  What  company  have  you  there,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Rly  own  ideas,  sir,  which  so  crowd 
upon  my  iinaginauon,  and  kindle  in  it  such  a  de- 
hriuni  of  ecstacy,  that  wit,  wine,  music,  poetry, 
all  combined,  and  each  perfection,  are  but  mere 
mortal  shadows  of  my  felicity. 

Love.  I  see  that  your  lordsliip  is  happy,  and  I 
rejtiice  at  it. 

Lord  Ogle.  You  shall  rejoice  at  it,  sir ;  my  fe- 
licity shall  not  selfishly  be  confined,  but  shall 
spread  its  influence  to  the  whole  circle  of  my 
friends.  I  need  not  say,  Lovewell,  that  you  shall 
have  your  share  of  it. 

Love.  Shall  I,  my  lord  ? — Then  I  understand 
you  ;  you  have  heard — Miss  Fanny  has  informed 
yoa— 

Lord  Ogle.  She  has ;  I  have  heard,  and  she 
shall  be  happy  ;  'tis  determined. 

Love.  Then  1  have  reached  the  summit  of  my 
wishes.    And  will  }Our  lordship  pardon  the  folly  r 

Lord  Ogle.  O  yes ;  poor  creature,  how  could 
she  help  it .''  'Twas  unavoidable —  Fate  and  ne- 
cessity. 

Love.  It  was,  indeed,  my  lord.  Your  kindness 
distracts  me. 

Lord  Ogle.  And  so  did  the  poor  girl,  faith  ! 

Love.  She  trembled  to  disclose  the  secret,  and 
declare  her  affections  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  The  world,  I  believe,  will  not  think 
her  afl'ections  ill  placed. 

Love.  [Boicii/g.^  You  are  too  good,  my  lord. 
And  do  you  really  excuse  the  rashness  of  the  ac- 
tion ? 

Lord  Ogle.  From  my  very  soul,  Lovewell. 

Love.  Your  generosity  overpowers  me.  [Bozc- 
ing.]  I  was  afraid  of  her  meeting  with  a  cold  re- 
ception. 

Lord  Ogle.  JNlore  fool  you,  then. 

'  Who  pleads  her  cause  witli  never-failing  beauty, 
*  Here  finds  a  full  redress.'        [Strikes  fiis  breast. 

She's  a  fine  girl,  Lovewell. 

Love.  Her  beauty,  my  lord,  is  her  least  merit. 
She  has  an  understanding 

Lord  Ogle.  Her  choice  convinces  me  of  that. 

Love.  [Bowing.^  That's  your  lordship's  good- 
ness.    Her  choice  was  a  disinterested  one. 

Lord  Ogle.  No,  no;  not  altogether ;  it  began 
with  interest,  and  ended  in  passion. 

Love.  Indeed,  my  lord,  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  her  goodness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of 
;nind,  as  well  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ferior beauties  of  her  face  and  person 

Lord  Ogle.  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of 
their  existence,  and  so  totally  of  your  mind,  touch- 
ing every  amiable  particular  of  that  sweet  girl, 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  cold  unfeeling  impedi- 
ments of  the  law,  I  would  marry  her  to-morrow 
morning. 

Love.  My  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle,  i  would,  by  all  that's  honourable  in 
man,  and  amiable  in  woman. 


L.ove.  ]Marry  her  ! — What  do  you  mean,  my 
lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Miss  Fanny  Sterling  that  is ;  the 
countess  of  Oglcby  that  shall  be. 

L^ove.  I  am  astonished  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Why,  could  you  expect  less  from 
me .'' 

Love.  I  did  not  expect  this,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Trade  and  accounts  have  destroy- 
ed your  feeling. 

Love.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  [Sighs. 

Lord  Ogle.  ITie  moment  that  love  and  pity  en- 
tered my  breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge  into 
matrimony,  and  shorten  the  girl's  tortures — I  ne- 
ver do  any  thing  by  halves  ;  do  I,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  [Sighs.]  What  an 
accident ! 

Lord  Ogle.  What's  the  matter, Lovewell?  thou 
seem'st  to  have  lost  thy  faculties  !  Why  don't 
you  wish  me  joy,  man  ? 

Love.  O,  I  do,  my  lord.  [Sighs. 

Lord  Ogle.  She  said  that  you  would  explain 
what  she  had  not  power  to  utter;  but  I  wanted 
no  interpreter  for  the  language  of  love. 

Love.  But  has  your  lordship  considered  the 
consequences  of  your  resolution  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  No,  sir,  I  am  above  consideration, 
when  my  desires  are  kindled. 

Love.  But,  consider  the  consequences,  my  lord^ 
to  your  nephew,  sir  John. 

Lord  Ogle.  Sir  John  has  considered  no  conse- 
quences himself,  Mr  Lovewell. 

Love.  Mr  Sterling,  my  lord,  will  certainly  re- 
fuse his  daughter  to  sir  John. 

Lord  Ogle.  Sir  John  has  already  refused  Mr 
Sterling's  daughter. 

Love.  But  what  will  become  of  Miss  Sterling, 
my  lord  t 

L^rd  Ogle.  What's  that  to  you  ? You  may 

have  her,  if  you  will.  I  depend  upon  ]Mr  Ster- 
ling's city-philosophy,  to  be  reconciled  to  lordOgle- 
by's  being  his  son-in-law,  instead  of  sir  John  Mel- 
vil,  baronet.  Don't  you  think  that  your  master 
may  be  brought  to  that,  without  having  recourse 
to  his  calculations  !  Eh,  Lovewell .'' 

LA)Ve.  But,  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  question. 

Lord  Ogle.  Whatever  is  the  question,  I'll  tell 

you  my  answer. 1  am  in  love  w  ith  a  fine  girl, 

whom  I  resolve  to  marry. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil. 

What  news  with  you,  sir  John  ? — You  look  all 
hurry  and  impatience — like  a  messenger  after  a 
battle. 

Sir  John.  After  a  battle,  indeed,  my  lord  !  I 
have  this  day  had  a  severe  engagement,  and, 
wanting  your  lordship  as  an  auxiliary,  I  have  at 
last  mustered  up  resohiiion  to  declare  what  my 
duty  to  you  and  to  myself  have  demanded  from 
me  some  time. 

Lord  Ogle.  To  the  business,  then,  and  be  as 
concise  as  possible,  for  I  am  upon  the  wing — eh, 
Lovewell?  [He  smiles,  and  Lovewell  boxes. 
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Sir  John.  I  find  'tis  in  vnin,  riy  loril,  to  strti;:- 
gle  ajiaiiist  tbe  loicn  of  inclninti(jii. 

Lurci  Og/t\  Very  true,  nephew  ;  I  am  your  wit- 
ness, and   will   second   the   motion shan't    '. 

i.ovfc\vell?  iSmi/o!,  ««</ Lovewell />o?r.s. 

Sir  John.  Your  lordship's  generosity  en'onra- 
pcs  me  to  tell  you,  that  I  cannot  many  Miss 
Sterling. 

Lord  Og/e.  T  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it — 
she's  a  hitter  potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it;  but 
as  you  were  to  swallow  it,  and  not  I,  it  was  your 
business,  and  not  mine Any  ihiiii:. more? 

Sir  John.  But  this,  my  lord ;  that  I  maybe 
permitted  to  make  my  addresses  to  tiie  otlier 
sister. 

I^ord  Ogle.  O  yes ;  by  all  means have  you 

any  hopes  there,  nephew  i" — Do  you  think  he'll 
succeed,  Lovewcll  ? 

[Stiiiks,  and  winks  at  Lovfavf.tl. 

I^ore.  I  think  not,  my  lord.  [Gravr/i/. 

Lord  Ogle.  I  think  so,  too ;  but  let  the  tool 
try. 

Sir  John.  Will  your  lordship  favour  me  with 
your  good  offices  to  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  match,  the  rcpufrnancc  of  j\Irs  Heidelberg? 

Lord  Ogle.  Mrs  Heidelberg  !  Had  not  you  bet- 
ter begin  with  the  young  lady  first?  It  will  save 
vou  a  great  deal  of  trouble  :  won't  it,  Lovewell  ? 
\Smiks^  But  do  what  you  please,  it  will  be  the 


s:\iTie  thing  to  me  :  %von't  it,  Lovewell?  \Conceit- 
I'll/i/.]  Why  don't  you  laugh  at  him  ? 

iMve.  I  do,  my  lord.  [Forces  a  swi/e. 

Sir  John.  And  your  lordship  will  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  Mrs  Heidelberg  to  consent  to  mv  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Fanny? 

Lord  Ogfe.  I'll  speak  to  Mrs  Heidelberg  about 
the  adorable  Fanny  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  John.  Your  generosity  transports  me  ! 

J^ord  Ogle.  Poor  fellow,  what  a  dupe  !  he  lit- 
tle thinks  who's  in  possession  of  the  town. 

[Aside. 

Sir  John.  And  your  lordship  is  not  in  the  least 
offended  at  this  seeming  inconstancy  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fanny's 
charms  will  even  excuse  infidelity.  I  look  upon 
women  as  the  fcro'  natura — lawful  game — and 
every  man  who  is  qualitied,  has  a  natural  right 
to  pursuf  them ;— Lovewell  as  well  as  you,  and 
I  as  well  as  either  of  you.     Every  man   shall  do 

his  best,  without  offence  to  any what  say  you, 

kinsmen  ? 

Sir  John.  You  have  made  me  happy,  my  lord. 

Jmvc.  And  me,  I  assure  you,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  And  I  am  superlatively  so — allons 
done  J  to  horse  and  away,  boys  ! — you  to  your  af- 
fairs, and  I  to  mine suivons  t'amour.    [Sings. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — F.\nny's  apartment. 

Enter  Lovewell   and  Fanxy,  fulloiccd   hi/ 
Betty. 

Fan.  Why  did  you  come  so  soon,  Mr  Love- 
well ?  the  family  is  not  yet  in  bed,  and  Betty  cer- 
tainly heard  somebody  Usteinng  near  the  chamber- 
door. 

het.  My  mistress  is  right,  sir  !  evil  spirits  are 
abroad;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  too  good, 
not  to  expect  mischief  from  thtm. 

Love.  But  who  can  be  so  curious,  or  so  wick- 
ed? 

Bet.  I  think  we  have  wickedness  and  curiosity 
enough  in  this  family,  sir,  to  expect  the  worst. 

Fan.  I  do  expect  the  worst. Prithee,  Betty, 

return  to  the  outward  door,  and  listen  if  you 
hear  any  body  in  the  gallery ;  and  let  us  know  di- 
rectly. 

Bet.  T  warrant  you,  ir.i;da:n — the  lord  bless 
you  both!  [K.vit  Bkt. 

Fan.  What  did  my  fatlicr  want  with  you  this 
evening  ? 

JATie.  He  gave  me  the  key  of  his  closet,  with 
orders  to  bring  from  London  some  pajjcrs  relating 
to  lord  Ogleby. 

Fan.  And  why  did  you  not  obey  him  ? 

Love.  f?ecause  I  am  certain  that  his  lordship 
has  opened  his  heart  to  him  about  you,  and  those 


papers  are  wanted  merely  on  that  account — but 
as  we  shall  discover  all  to-morrow,  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  them,  and  it  would  be  idle  in  me 
to  go. 

Fan.  Hark  !—  hark  !   bless  me,  how  I  tremble ! 

1  feel   the   terrors  of  guilt indeed,  Mr 

Lovewell,  this  is  too  nuich  for  me. 

Love.  And  for  me,  too,  my  sweet  F'anny  !  Your 
apprehensions  make  a  coward  of  me.  But  what 
can  alarm  vou  ?  your  aunt  and  sister  are  in  their 
chambers,  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

Fail.  I  fear  every  body,  and  every  thing,  and 
every  moment INIy  mind  is  in  continual  agita- 
tion and  dread;  indeed,  Mr  Lovewell,  this  si- 
tuation may  have  very  unhappy  consequences. 

[Weeps. 

Jjn'c.  But  it  shan't 1  would  rather  tell  our 

story  this  moment  to  all  the  house,  and  run  the 
risk  of  maintaining  you  by  the  hardest  labour, 
than  suffer  \on  to  remain  in  this  dangerous  per- 
plexity.— What  !  shall  I  sacrifice  all  my  best 
holies  and  affections,  in  your  dear  health  and 
safetv,  for  the  mean,  and,  in  such  case,  the 
meanest  cr)nsideration — of  your  fortune  ! — Were 
we  to  be  abandoned  by  all  our  relations,  we  have 
that  in  our  hearts  and  minds  will  weigh  against 
the  most  affluent  circumstances.  I  should  not 
have  proposed  the  secrecy  of  our  marriage,  but 
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for  your  sake;  and  vvkh  hopes  tliat  the  most  irc- 
uerous  sacrifice  you  have  made  to  love  and  me, 
might  be  less  injurious  to  you,  by  waiting  a  lucky 
moment  of  reconciliation. 

Fan.  Hush  !  hush  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  my 
dear  Lovewcll,  don't  be  so  warm  !  your  genero- 
sity gets  the   better  of  your  prudence ;  you  will 

be  heard,  and  we   shall  be  discovered. 1  am 

satisfied — indeed  I  am Excuse  this  weak- 
ness, this  delicacy,  this  what  you   will. My 

mind's  at  peace — indeed  it  is — think  no  more  of 
it,  if  you  love  me  ! 

Love.  That  one  word  has  charmed  me,  as  it 
always  does,  to  the  most  implicit  obedience :  it 
Avould  be  the  worst  of  ingratitude  in  me  to  dis- 
tress you  a  moment.  [Ames  fier. 

He-enter  Betty. 

Bet.  [I>i  a  low  voicc.^  I'm  sorry  to  disturb 
you. 

Fan.  Ila  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Love.  Have  you  heard  any  body  ? 

Bet.  Yes,  yes,  I  have ;  and  they  have  heard 
you,  too,  or  I'm  mistaken — if  they  had  seen  you, 
too,  we  should  have  been  in  a  fine  qucyidary  ! 

Fan.  Prithee,  don't  prate  now,  Betty  ! 

Love.  What  did  you  hear? 

Bet.  I  was  preparing  myself,  as  usual,  to  take 
me  a  little  nap • 

Love.  A  nap  ! 

Bet.  Yes,  sir,  a  nap ;  for  I  w.atch  much  bet- 
ter so  than  wide  awake ;  and,  when  I  had  wra])- 
ped  this  handkerchief  round  my  head,  for  fear  of 
the  ear-ach  from  the  key-hole,  I  thought  I  heard 
a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  buzzing,  which  1  first  took 
for  a  gnat,  and  shook  my  head  two  or  three  times, 
and  went  so  with  my  hand. 

Fan.  Well — well — and  so 

Bet.  And  so,  madam,  when  I  heard  Mr  Love- 
well  a  little  loud,  I  heard  the  buzzing  louder, 

too and  pulhug  ofifmv  handkerchief  softly,  I 

^ould  hear  this  sort  of  noise 

\  Makes  an  indistinct  sort  of  noise,  like  speak- 
ing. 

Fan.  Well,  and  what  did  they  say? 

Bet.  O  !  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  was  said. 

L^ove.  The  outward  door  is  locked  ? 

Bet.  Yes  ;  and  I  bolted  it,  too,  for  fear  of  the 
worst. 

Fan.  Why  did  you  ?  they  tnust  have  heard  you, 
if  they  were  near. 

Bet.  And  I  did  it  on  purpose,  madam,  and 
coughed  a  little,  too,  that  they  might  not  hear 
Mr  Lovewell's  voice — when  I  was  silent,  they 
were  silent,  and  so  I  came  to  tell  you. 

Fun.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Love.  Fear  nothing;  we  know  the  worst  ;  it 
will  only  bring  on  our  catastrophe  a  little  too 
soon — but  Betty  might  fancy  this  noise — she's  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  can  make  a  man  a  mouse  at 
any  time. 

Vol.  II. 


Bet.  I  can  distinguish  a  man  from  a  mouse  as 
well  as  my  betters — I'm  sorry  you  think  so  ill  of 
me,  sir. 

Fan.  He  compliments  you  ;  don't  be  a  fool  ! — 
Now  you  have  set  her  tongue  a  running,  she'll 
mutter  for  an  hour.  [To  Lovf.well.]  I'll  go  and 
hearken  myself  [Exit  Fax. 

Bet.  I'll  turn  my  back  upon  no  girl  for  since- 
rity and  service.         [Half  aside,  and  muttering. 

Love.  Thou  art  the  first  in  the  world  for  both  ; 
and  I  will  reward  you  soon,  Betty,  for  one  and 
the  other. 

Bet.  I  am  not  mercenary,  neither — I  am  live 
on  a  little,  with  a  good  carreter. 

Re-enter  Faxny. 

Fan.  All  seems  quiet — suppose,  my  dear,  you 
go  to  your  own  room — I  shall  be  much  easier 
then — and  to-morrow  we  w  ill  be  prr:parcd  for  the 
discovery. 

Bet.  You  may  discover,  if  you  please  ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  shall  still  be  secret. 

[Ila/f  aside,  and  multering. 

Love.  Should  I  leave  you  now,  if  they  still  are 
upon  the  watch,  we  shall  lose  the  advantage  of 
our  delay.  Besides,  we  should  consult  upon  to- 
morrow's business.  Let  Betty  go  to  her  own 
room,  and  lock  the  outward  door  after  her ;  we 
can  fasten  this;  and  when  she  thinks  all  safe, 
she  may  return  and  let  me  out  as  usual. 

Bet.  Shall  I,  madam  ? 

Fan.  Do  !  let  me  have  my  way  to-night,  and 
you  shall  command  me  ever  after.  I  would  not 
have  you  surprised  here  for  the  world.  Pray, 
leave  me  !  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again,  if  you 
will  oblige  me. 

Love.  I  live  only  to  oblige  you,  my  sweet 
Fanny  !  I'll  be  gone  this  moment.  [^Goinfj. 

Fan.  Let  us  listen  first  at  the  door,  that  you 
may  not  be  intercepted.  Betty  shall  go  first,  and, 
if  they  lay  hold  of  her 

Bet.  They'll  have  the  wrong  sow  by  the  car,  I 
can  tell  them  that.  [Going  hasliti/. 

Fan.  Softly — softly — Betty  !  don't  venture  out, 
if  you  hear  a  noise.  Softly,  I  beg  of  you  !  see, 
Mr  Lovewcll,  the  effects  of  indiscretion  ! 

Love.  But  love,  Fanny,  makes  amends  for  all. 
[E.ieunt  all,  softlt/. 

SCENE  II.— Changes  to  a  gaUeri/,  which  leads 
to  several  bed-chanihers. 

Enter  Miss  Sterling,  leading  Mrs  Hr.inKL- 
BERG  in  a  night-cap. 

Aliss  Ster.  This  way,  dear  madam  ;  and  tlicn 
rU  tell  you  all. 

Mrs'llcid.  Nay,  but  niece— consider  a  \[n\e 

don't  drag  me  out  this  figure  ;  let  me  put  on 

my  (ly-cap  ! — if  any  of  my  lord's  fannnaly,  or  the 
counsellors  at  law,  should  be  stirring,  I  should 
be  pcrdigus  disconcerted. 
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Miss  Ster.  But,  my  dear  madam,  a  monjent 
is  an  ai;c,  in  my  situation.  I  am  sure  my  sister 
lias  been  plottine;  my  disgrace  and   ruin  in  that 

Ghaniber O  !  she's  all  craft  and  wickedness. 

Mrs  Hcid.  Well,  but  softly,  Betsey  ! — you  are 
all  in  emotion — your  mind  is  too  much  fiustrated 
■ — you  can  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  rake  your 
natin'al  rest — compose  yourself,  child  ;  if  we  are 
not  as  warysome  as  they  are  wielded,  we  shall 
disgrace  ourselves  and  the  whole  fammaly. 

j\liss  Stcr.  We  are  disgraced  already,  madam. 
Sir  John  Melvil  has  f(jrsaken  me  ;  my  lord  cares 
for  nobody  but  himself;  or,  if  any  bodv,  it  is  my 
sister;  my  father,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  bar- 
pain,  would  marry  niQ  to  a  'Change  broker ;  so 
that  if  you,  madam,  don't  continue  my  friend — 
if  you  forsake  me — if  I  am  to  lose  my  best  hopes 
and  consolation — in  your  tenderness — and  atTec- 
tions — I  had  better — at  once — give  up  the  mat- 
ter— and  let  my  sister  enjoy — the  fruits  of  her 
treachery — trample  with  scorn  upon  the  rights 
of  her  elder  sister,  the  will  of  the  best  of  aunts 
and  the  weakness  of  a  too  interested  father. 

[ahe  pretends  to  be  bursting  into  tears  all 
tfiis  spcecfi. 
Mrs  Hvid.  Don't,  Betsey — keepupyourspurrit 
— 1  hate  whimpering — I  am  your  friend — de})end 
upon  me  in  every  particular — but  be  composed, 
and  tell  me  what  new  mischief  you  have  dis- 
covered ? 

]\liss  Ster.  I  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  and  would 
not  undress  myself,  kmnving  that  my  Machiavel 
sister  would  not  rest  till  she  had  broke  my  heart : 
—  I  was  so  uneasy  that  I  could  not  stay  in  my 
room  ;  but  when  I  thought  that  all  the  house  was 
quiet,  I  sent  >ny  maid  to  discover  what  was  going 
forward:  slie  nninediately  came  back,  and  told 
me  that  thcv  were  In  hiijh  consultation  ;  that  she 
had  iieard  onlv,  for  it  was  in  the  dark,  my  sister's 
luaid  conduct  sir  John  Mclvii  to  her  mistress, 
and  then  lock  t!ie  door. 

Mrs  Held.  .'\iid  how  did  you  conduct  yourself 
in  this  daiinuna  ? 

Miss  Ster.  I  returned  with  her,  and  could  hear 
a  man's  voice,  tliough  nothing  that  they  said,  dis- 
tinctly; and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  sir 
John  is  now  in  that  room,  that  they  have  settled 
tlie  matter,  and  will  run  away  together  before 
morning,  if  we  don't  prevent  them. 

]\lrs  Jleid.  \N  by,  the  bra/en  slut !  she  has  got 
her  sister's  husband  ("that  is  to  l)ej  locked  up  in 
her  ch-.Mnber  !  at  night,  too  ' — I  tremble  at  the 
thou'jhts  ! 

Misfi  Ster.  Hush,  madam  !  I  hear  some- 
thing, 

J\Jrs  Held.  You  frighten  me — let  me   put  on 

my  fly-cap 1  would  not  be  seen   in   this  figur 

for  the  world. 

Miss  Ster.  Tis  dark,  madam  ;  you  can't  be 
seen. 

Mrs  Held.  I  protest  there's  a  candle  coming, 
and  a  man,  too  ! 


Miss  Ster.  Nothing  but  servants ;  let  us  retire 
a  moment  !  [_Tfic^  retire. 

Enter  Brush,  half  drunk,   laying  hold  of  the 
Ctiambei--uiaid,  who  has  a   candle  in  her  hand. 

Chaw.  Be  quiet,  ]Mr  Brush ;  I  shall  drop  down 
with  terror  ! 

Brush.  But  my  sweet,  and  most  amiable  cham- 
bermaifl,  if  you  have  no  love,  you  may  hearken 
to  a  little  reason  ;  that  cannot  possibly  do  your 
virtue  any  harm. 

Chujn.  But  you  may  do  me  harm,  Mr  Brush, 
and  a  great  deal  of  harm,  too  ;  pray  let  me  go  ; 
I  am  ruined  if  they  hear  you ;  1  tremble  like  aa 
asp. 

Brush.  But  they  shan't  hear  us ;  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  be  ruined,  it  shall  be  the  making 
of  your  fortune,  you  little  slut,  you  !  therefore,  I 
say  it  again,  if  you  have  no  love,  hear  a  little 
reason  ! 

Chaw.  I  wonder  at  your  impurence,  Mr  Brush, 
to  use  me  in  this  manner;  this  is  not  the  way  to 
keep  me  company,  I  assure  you.  You  are  a 
town-rake,  \  see ;  and  now  you  arc  a  little  in 
liquor,  you  fear  nothing. 

Brush.  Nothing,  by  Heavens,  but  your  frowns, 
most  amiable  cliamber-maid  !  I  am  a  little 
electriiied,  that's  the  truth  on't ;  I  am  not  used 
to  drink  port,  and  your  master's  is  so  heady, 
that  a  pint  of  it  oversets  a  claret-drinker. 

Chaw.  J^on't  be  rude  !  bless  mc  ! — I  shall  be 
ruined — what  will  become  of  me  .■' 

Brush.  I'll  take  care  of  you,  by  all  that's  ho- 
nourable ! 

Chaiii.  You  are  a  base  man  to  use  me  so — I'll 
cry  out,  if  you  don't  let  me  go.  That  is  Miss 
.St(^iliiig's  chamber,  that  Miss  Fanny's,  and  that 
i\Iadam  Heidelberg's. 

Brunh  And  that  my  lord  Ogleby's,  and  that 
my  lady  What-d'ye-call-'em's  :  1  don't  mind  such 
tniks  when  I'm  sober,  nmch  less  when  I  am 
whimsical — rather  above  that,  too. 

Chaw.  More  shame  for  you,  Mr  Brush  ! — you 
terrify  me — you  have  no  modesty. 

Brush.  O,  but  I  have,  my  sweet  spider-brush- 
er  ! — for  instance  ;  I  reverence  Miss  Fanny — 
she's  a  most  delicious  morsel,  and  fit  for  a  prince. 

V.  ith  all  my  horrors  of  matrimony,   I  could 

marrv  her  myself — but  for  her  sister 

IMtss  Ster.   Iherc,  there,  madam,  all  in  a  story ! 

Chaw.  Bless  me,  Mr  Brush  ! — I  heard  some- 
thing ! 

Brush.  Rats,  I  suppose,  that  are  gnawing  the 
old  timbers  of  this  execrable  old  dungeon — If  it 
was  mine,  I  would  pull  it  down,  and  fill  your  fine 
canal  up  with  the  rubbish  ;  and  then  I  should 
get  rid  of  two  damned  things  at  once. 

Chaw.  Law  !  law  !  how  you  blaspheme  ! — we 
shall  have  the  house  upon  our  heads  for  it. 

Brush.  No,  no;  it  will  last  our  time — but,  as  I 
was  sarin",  the  eldest  sister — ^Miss  Jezebel 
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Chatn.  Is  a  fine  young  lady,  for  all  your  evil 
tongue. 

Brush.  No we  have  smoaked  her  already ; 

and  unless  she  marries  our  old  Swiss,  she   can 

have  none  ot"  us no,  no,   she   won't  do — we 

are  a  little  too  nice. 

Cham.  You're  a  monstrous  rake,  Mr  Brusli, 
and  don't  care  what  you  say. 

Brush.  Why,  for  that  matter,  my  dear,  T  am  a 
little  inclined  to  mischief;  and  if  you  don't  have 
pity  upon  me,  I  will  break  open  that  door,  and 
ravish  Mrs  Heidelberg. 

Mrs  Held-  [C()«?i7zo/brzyarrf.]  There's  no  bear- 
ing this — you  proflitTate  monster  ! 

Cham.  Ila  !  I  am  undone  ! 

Brush.  Zounds  !  here  she  is,  by  all  tliat's  mon- 
strous !  [Runs  off'. 

Miss  S(er.  A  fine  discourse  you  have  had  with 
that  fellow  I 

J\Irs  Held.  And  a  fine  time  of  night  it  is  to  be 
here  with  that  drunken  mouster  ! 

Miss  Ster.  Wtiat  have  you  to  say  for  vour- 
self? 

Cham.  I  can  say  nothing. — I'm  so  frightened, 
and  so  ashamed — but  indeed  I  am  \artuous — I 
am  vartuous,  indeed. 

Mrs  Heid.    Well,  well don't  tremble  so ; 

but,  tell  us  what  you  know  of  this  horrable  plot, 
here. 

Miss  Ster.  We'll  forgive  you,  if  you'll  discover 
all. 

Cham.  Why,  madam — don't  let  me  betrav  my 

fellow  servants Ishan't  sleep  in  my  bed,  if  I 

do. 

Mrs  Heid.  Then  you  shall  sleep  somewhere 
else  to-morrow  night. 

Cliam.  0  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  ! 

]Sb s  Heid.  Tell  us  this  moment,  or  I'll  turn 
you  out  of  doors  directly. 

Cham.  Why,  our  butler  lias  been  treating   us 

below  in  his   pantry ^Mr  Brush   forced  us 

to  make  a  kind  of  a  holiday  night  of  it. 

JMiss  Ster.  Holiday  !  for  what? 

Cham.  Nay,  I  only  made  one. 

Miss  Ster.  Well,  well  ;  but  upon  what  ac- 
eouiit } 

Cham.  Because,  as  how,  madam,  there  was  a 
chani^c  in  the  family,  they  said that  his  hon- 
our, sir  John,  was  to  marry  Miss  Fanny,  instead 
of  your  ladyship. 

Miss  Ster.  And  so  you  make  a  holiday  for  that  .^ 
— Very  fine ! 

Chum.  I  did  not  make  it,  madam 

Mrs  Heid.  But  flo  you  know  nothins;  of  sir 
John's  being  to  run  away  with  Miss  Fanny  to- 
night? 

Chum.  No,  indeed,  madam. 

Miss  Ster.  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in 
my  sister's  chamber? 

Cham.  No,  as  1  hope  for  marcy,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid.  Well,  I'll  put  an  end  t<»  all  this  di- 
j-eetly do  you  run  to  my  brother  Sterling 


Cham.  Now,  madam  ! — 'Tis  so  very  late,  ma- 
dam  

Mrs  Heid.  I  don't  rare  how  late   it  is.     Tell 

him  there  are  thieves  in   the  house that   the 

house  is  on  fire tell   him   to   come   here  im- 
mediately  go,  I  say  ! 

Cham.  1  will,  1  will,  though  I'm  frightened  out 
of  my  wits.  [Exit. 

]\Irs  Heid.  Do  you  watcli  here,  my  dear ;  and 
I'll  put  myself  in  order,  to  face  them.  We'll 
plot  them,  and  counter-plot  the\n,  too. 

[Exit  tuto  her  chamber. 

Miss  Ster.  I  have  as  nuicli  pleasure  in  this  re- 
venge, as  in  being  made  a  countess.— Ha  !   they 

are  unlocking  the  door. — Now   for   it ! 

[Retires. 

Fanny's  door  is  unlocked,  and  Betty  comes  out 
zvith  a  candle.  Miss  Sterling  approaches 
her. 

Bettij.  [Calling  within^  Sir,  sir!  now's  your 

time — all's  clear.    [Seeing  Miss  Sterling.] 

Stay,  stay — not  yet — we  are  watched. 

Miss  Ster.  And  so  you  are,  mndam  Betty. 
[Miss  Sterling  lays  hold  of  her,  while 
Betty  locks  the  door,  and  puts  the  kei/ 
into  her  pOckct.] 

Bet.  [Turning  i-ound.]  What's  the  matter, 
madam  ? 

Miss  Ster.  Nay,  that  you  shall  tell  my  father 
and  aunt,  madam. 

Bet.  I  am  no  tell-tale,  madam,  and  no  thief; 
they'll  get  nothing  from  me. 

Miss  Ster.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage, 
Betty ;  and,  considering  the  secrets  you  have  to 
keep,  you  have  occasion  for  it. 

Bet.  My  mistress  ^liall  never  repent  her  good 
opinion  of  me,  ma'am. 

Enter  ]\Ir  Sterling. 

Ster.  What's  all  this?  What's  the  matter? 
Why  am  I  disturbed  in  this  manner? 

Miss  Ster.  This  creature,  and  my  distresses, 
sir,  will  exj)lain  the  matter. 

Re-enter  Mrs  Heidelberg,  zcith  another  head- 
dress. 

Mrs  Heid.  Now  I'm  prepared  for  the  ran- 
counter.  Well,  brother,  have  you  heard  of  this 
scene  of  wickedness  ? 

Ster,  Not  I — but  what  is  it?  Speak.  I  was 
not  into  my  little  closet,  all  the  lawyers  were  iu 
bed,  and  I  had  almost  lost  my  senses  in  the 
confusion  of  lord  Oj;leby's  mortgages,  when  I 
•\as  alarmed  with  a  foolish  girl,  who  could  hard- 
Iv  speak ;  an<l  whether  it's  fire,  or  tiiieves,  or 
murder,  or  a  rape,  I'm  quite  in  the  dark. 

Mrs  Heid.  No,  no;  t'icre's  no  rape,  brother  !. 
all  parties  aie  willing,  I  b(;lieve. 

Miss  Ster.  Who's  in  that  chamber  i*. 
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[Detaining  Betty,  mho  seemed  to  be  stealing 
una  I/.] 

Bet.  My  mistress. 

j\liss  Sicr.  And  who's  with  yoiir  mistress? 

Bet.  Why,  who  should  tliere  her 

Miss  Stcr.  Open  the  door,  then,  and  let  us 
see. 

Bel.  The  door  is  open,  mad;im.  [Miss  Stf.u- 
LTxc  goes  to  the  door.\  I'll  sooner  die  than 
peach.  [£.17/  hasti/i/. 

Miss  Ster.  The  door  is  locked  ;  anil  she  has 
got  tlie  key  in  her  pocket. 

Mrs  Hi  id.  Ihcrc's  impudence,  hrother  !  pi- 
piii'j;  hot  from  your  daiiiiiiter  I'anny's  school ! 

Sler.  Ikit  zounds  !  what  is  all  this  about  ?  Vou 
tell  me  of  a  sum  total,  and  you  don't  produce  the 
particulars. 

Mrs  lleid.  Sir  Jolm  iNIclvil  is  lock  up  in  your 
daughter's  bcd-chajnber There  is  the  parti- 
culars. 

.*>ter.  The  devil  he  is!   That's  bad. 

Miss  Ster.  And  lie  has  been  there  some  time, 
too. 

Ster.  Ditto! 

Mis  Heid.  Ditto  !  worse  and  worse,  I  say. — 
I'll  raise  the  house,  and  expose  him  to  my  lord, 
and  the  whole  fammaly. 

Sler.  Bv  no  means !  we  shall  expose  our- 
selves, sister!  the  best  way  is  to  insure  privately 
— let  me  alone  !  I'll  make  him  marry  her  to- 
morrow morninjr. 

JMiss  Stcr.  Make  him  marry  her  !  this  is  be- 
vond  all  patience!  You  have  thrown  away  all 
your  aiVection ;  and  1  shall  do  as  much  by  my 
obedience;  unnatural  fathers  make  unnatural 
children.  ]\Iy  revenge  is  in  my  own  power,  and 
ril  indulge  it.  Had  they  made  their  escape,  I 
bhoidd  have  been  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
world:  but  the  deriders  shall  be  derided;  and 
so — help!  hel)),  there!  thieves!  thieves! 

Mrs  Heid.  Tit-for-tat,  Betsey  I  you  are  right, 
my  girl. 

Stcr.  Zounds!  you'll  spoil  ail — you'll  raise 
the  whole  family — the  devil's  in  the  i:;irl  ! 

Mrs  Heid.  No,  no;  the  devil's  in  you,  bro- 
ther; 1  am  asiiamed  of  your  |)rineiples.  What! 
would  vou  comiive  at  your  daughter's  being 
lf)ckcd  up  with  her  sister's  husband?  Help! 
thieves  !  thieves,  1  say  I  [Cries  out. 

Ster.  Sister,  I  beg  you  !  daughter,  I  command 
you  !  If  you  have  no  regard  for  me,  consider 
vourselvcs  !  we  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  cn- 
noblint:  our  blood,  and  getting  above  twenty  per 
cent,  for  our  money. 

Miss  Ster.  What,  by  my  disgrace  and  my  sis- 
ter's triumpli  !  I  fiave  a  spirit  above  such  mean 
considerations;  and  to  sliew  you,  that  it  is  not  a 

low-bred,  vulgar  'Change-alley  spirit help  ! 

help  !  thieves  !  thieves  !   thieves,  I  say  ! 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  save  your  Junes — the 
house  is  in  rm  uproar:  women,  at  best,  have  no 
discretion ;  but,  in  a  passion,  they'll  fire  a  house, 


or   burn   themselves  in  it,    rather  than    not  be 
revenged. 

Enter  Canton,  in  a  nighl-goton  and  slippers. 

Can.  Eh,  diable  !  vat  is  dc  raison  of  dis  great 
noise,  dis  lantamarre  ? 

Stcr.  Ask  those  ladies,  sir ;  'tis  of  their  ma- 
king. 

J.ord  Ogle.  [Calls  ziithin.]  Brush  !  Brush  !— 
Oanton  !  where  are  you?  What's  the  matter? — 
[Kings  a  bet/.]  Where  are  you  ? 

Ster.  'Tis  my  lord  calls,  Mr  Canton. 

Can.  I  com,  mi  lor  ! 

[E.i-it  Canton. 
[Lord  OcLEr.Y  still  rings. 

ScrJ.  Flow.  [Calls  ■within.']  A  light !  a  hght, 
here  !  where  arc  the  servants?  Bring  a  hght  for 
me  and  my  brothers. 

Stcr.  Lights  here  !  liglits  for  the  gentlemen  ! 

[Eri^STEULINO. 

i\lrs  Heid.  My  brother  feels,  I  see — your  sis- 
ter's turn  will  come  next. 

Miss  Ster.  Ay,  ay,  let  it  go  round,  madam  ;  it 
is  the  only  comfort  I  have  left. 

Re-enter  Sterling,  with  lights,  before  Serjeant 
Flower,  uith  one  bout  and  a  slipper,  and 
Traverse. 

Ster.  This  way,  sir !   this  way,  gentlemen  ! 

F/ou:  Well;  but  Mr  Sterling,  no  danger,  I 
hope.  Have  they  made  a  burglarious  entry  ? — 
.Are  you  prepared  to  repulse  them?  I  am  very 
much  alarmed  about  thieves  at  circuit-time. — 
They  would  be  particularly  severe  with  us  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bar. 

Tra.  No  danger,  Mr  Sterling  ?  no  trespass,  I 
hope  ? 

Ster.  None,  gentlemen,  but  of  those  ladies 
making. 

Mrs  Heid.  You'll  be  ashamed  to  know,  gen- 
tlemen, that  all  your  labours  and  studies  a- 
bout  this  young  lady  are  thrown  away — .Sir  Joint 
Mclvil  is,  at  this  moment,  locked  up  witfi  this 
lady's  younger  sister. 

Floic.  The  thing  is  a  little  extraordinary,  to 
be  sure ;  but,  why  were  we  to  be  frightened  out 
of  our  beds  for  this  ?  Could  not  we  have  tried 
this  cause  to-morrow  morning? 

Miss  Sler.  But,  sir,  by  to-morrow  niorning, 
peihaps,  even  your  assistance  would  not  have 
been  of  any  service — the  birds,  now  in  that  cage, 
would  have  flown  away. 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby,  in    his  robe-dc-cluimbre, 
night-cap,  ifc,  leaning  on  Canton. 

Lord  Ogle.  I  had  rather  lose  a  limb  than  my 
night's  rest.     What's  tlie  matter  with  you  all  ? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  all  over  !  Here's  my  lord 
too  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  What's  all  this  shrieking  and 
screaming?  Where's  my  anjjclic  fanny?  She's 
safe,  I  hope  ? 
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Mrs  Held.  Your  angelic  Fanny,  my  lord,  is 
locked  up  with  your  angelic  ncjilievv  in  that 
chamber. 

Lord  Ogle.  My  nephew  !  then  will  I  be  excom- 
municated. 

AIri  Held.  Your  nephew,  my  lord,  has  been 
plotting  to  run  away  with  the  younger  sister; 
and  the  younger  sister  has  been  plotting  to  run 
away  with  your  nephew :  and  if  we  had  not 
■watched  them,  and  called  up  the  fammaly,  they 
had  been  upon  the  scamper  to  Scotland  by  this 
time. 

.  Lord  Ogle.  Look'e,  ladies  !  I  know  that  sir 
John  has  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Miss 
J'anny,  and  I  know,  too,  that  Miss  Fanny  has 
<jonceived  a  violent  passion  for  another  person  ; 
and  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 
iier  affections,  that  I  will  support  them  witli  my 
ibrtune,  my  honour,  and  my  life.  Eh,  shan't  1, 
Mr  Sterling?  [Smiling.]  What  say  you  ? 

Ster.  [Sulkili^.]  To  be  sure,  my  lord.  These 
bawling  women  have  been  tlie  ruin  of  every 
thing.  [Aside. 

Lord  Ogle.  But  come,  Fll  end  this  business  in 
a  trice — if  you,  ladies,  will  compose  yourselves, 
and  Mr  Sterling  will  insure  Miss  Fanny  from  vio- 
lence, I  will  engage  to  draw  her  from  her  pillow 
with  a  whisper  through  the  key-hole. 

Mrs  Heid.  The  horrid  creatures !  I  say,  my 
lord,  break  the  door  open. 

Lord  Ogle.  Let  me  beg  of  your  delicacy  not 
to  be  too  precipitate.    Now  to  our  experiment ! 
[Advancing  fouards  the  door. 

Miss  Ster.  Now,  what  will  they  do  ?  my  heart 
will  beat  through  my  bosom. 

Enter  Betty,  zvith  the  key. 

Bet.  There's  no  occasion  for  breaking  open 
doors,  my  lord;  we  have  done  nothing  that  we 
ought  to  ije  ashamed  of,  and  my  mistress  shall 
face  her  enemies.        [Going  to  unlock  the  door. 

JSh's  Heid.  There's  impudence  ! 

I^ord  Ogle.  The  mystery  thickens.  Lady  of 
the  bed-chamber,  [To  Betty.]  open  the  door, 
and  entreat  sir  John  Melvil  (for  the  ladies  will 
have  it  that  he  is  there)  to  appear  and  answer  to 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. — Call  sir  John 
Melvil  into  the  court ! 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil,  on  the  other  side. 

Sir  John.  I  am  here,  my  lord. 

Mrs  Ileid.  Hey-day  ! 

3[iss  Ster.  Astonishment ! 

Sir  John.  What's  all  this  alarm  and  confusion? 
there  is  nothing  but  hurry  in  the  house ;  what  is 
the  reason  of  it  ? 

JA>rd  Ogle.  Because  you  have  been  in  that 
chamber;  have  been  !  nay,  you  are  there  at  this 
moment,  as  these  ladies  have  protested,  so  don't 
deny  it 

Trn.  This  is  the  clearest  alibi  I  cverkucw,  Mr 
Serjeaut. 


Flow.  Luce  clarins. 

Lord  Ogle.  Upon  my  word,  ladies,  if  you  have 
often  these  frolicks,  it  would  be  really  entertain- 
ing to  pass  a  whole  sunnner  with  you.  But  come, 
[2\>  Betty.]  open  the  door,  and  entreat  your 
amiable  mistress  to  come  forth,  and  dispel  all 
our  doubts  with  her  smiles. 

Bet.  [Opening  the  door.]  Madam,  you  are 
wanted  in  this  room.  [Pertly. 

Enter  Fanny,  in  great  confusion. 

Miss  Ster.  You  see  she's  ready  dressed — anc! 
what  confusion  she's  in  ! 

illrs  Heid.  Fteady  to  pack  off,  bag  and  bag- 
gage !  her  guilt  confounds  her  ! 

Floio.  Silence  in  the  court,  ladies  ! 

Fan.  I  am  confounded,  indeed,  madam  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Don't  droop,  my  beauteous  lily  ! 
but,  with  your  own  peculiar  modesty,  declare  your 
state  of  mind. — Pour  conviction  into  their  ears, 
and  raptures  into  mine.  [Smiling. 

Fan.  I  am,  at  this  moment,  the  most  unhappy 
— most  distressed — the  tumult  is  too  much  for 
my  heart — and  I  want  the  power  to  reveal  a  se- 
cret, which,  to  conceal,  has  been  the  misfortune 
and  misery  of  my —  [Faints  auai/. 

Lord  Ogle.  She  faints  !  help,  help  !  for  the 
fairest  and  best  of  women  ! 

Bet.  [Ru7ining  to  her.]  O,  my  dear  mistress 
— help,  help,  there! 

Sir  John.  Ha  !  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance. 

LovEWELL  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 

Love.  My  Fanny  in  danger  I  I  can  contain  no 
longer. — Prudence  were  now  a  crime ;  all  other 
cares  were  lost  in  this  ! — speak,  speak,  speak  to 
me,  my  dearest  Fanny  ! — let  me  but  hear  thy 
voice  !  open  your  eyes,  and  bless  me  with  the 
smallest  sign  of  life  ! 

[During  this  speech,  thcj/  are  all  in  amaze- 
ment.] 

Miss  Ster.  Lovewcll ! 1  am  easy. 

Mrs  Heid.  I  am  thunderstruck  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  am  [)etrilied  ! 

Sir  John.  And  1  undone  ! 

Fan.  [Kecovering.]  O,  Lovewell ! — even  sup- 
ported by  thee,  I  dare  not  look  my  father,  nor 
his  lordship,  in  the  face. 

Ster.  What  now  !  did  not  I  send  you  to  Lon- 
don, sir? 

Lord  Ogle.  Eh  !— What !  How's  this  ?  by  what 
right  and  title  have  you  been  half  the  night  iii 
that  lady's  bed-chamber  ? 

iot'e.  By  that  i-ight,  which  makes  me  the  hap- 
piest of  men  !  and,  by  a  title,  which  1  would  not 
forego,  for  any  the  best  of  kings  could  give. 

Bet.  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his  mag- 
nimity. 

I^rd  Ogle.  I  am  annihilated  ! 

Ster.  I  have  been  choked  with  rage  and  won- 
der; but  now  I  can  speak. — Zounds  !  what  have 
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vou  to  say  to  mo  ?  Lovcwell,  you  are  a  villain. — 
You  have  broke  your  word  with  me. 

Fan.  Indeed,  sir,  he  has  not — you  forbade  him 
to  think  of  me,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
obey  you  ;  we  have  been  married  tliese  four 
months. 

Stcr.  And  he  shan't  stay  in  my  house  four 
hours.  Wliat  baseness  and  treachery  !  As  tor 
you,  you  shall  repent  this  step  as  lonj^  as  you  live, 
madam. 

Fail.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  tortures  I  have  already  endured  in  conse- 
quence of  my  disobedience.  My  heart  has  con- 
tiimallv  upbraided  me  for  it  ;  and,  though  I 
was  too  weak  to  struggle  with  atfection,  I  feel  that 
I  must  be  miserable  for  ever,  without  your  for- 
giveness. 

Stir.  Lovewell,  you  shall  leave  my  iiouse  di- 
rectly ;  and  you  shall  follow  him,  madam. 

Lord  Ogle.  And  if  they  do,  I  will  receive  them 
into  mine.  Look  ye,  Mr  Sterling ;  there  have 
been  some  mistakes,  which  we  had  all  better  for- 
get, for  our  own  sakes ;  and  the  best  way  to  for- 
get them,  is  to  forgive  the  cause  of  them ;  which 
1  do,  from  my  soul. — Poor  girl  !  I  swore  to  sup- 
port her  alTection  with  my  life  and  fortune; — 'tis 
a  debt  of  honour,  aiul  nuist  be  paid — you  swore 
as  much,  too,  Mr  Sterling  ;  but  your  laws  in  the 
citv  will  excuse  you,  1  suppose  ;  for  you  never 
strike  a  balance  wirliout  errors  excepted. 

Stt-r.  I  am  a  father,  my  lord ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  all  other  fathers,  I  think  I  ought  not  to 
forgive  her,  for  fear  of  encouraging  other  silly 
girls,  like  herself,  to  throw  themselves  away  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  parents. 

Love.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  danger  of  that, 
sir.  Vouns  ladies,  with  minds  like  my  Fanny's, 
would  startle  at  the  very  shadow  of  vice ;  and, 
when  they  know  to  what  uneasiness  only  an  in- 
discretion has  exposed  her,  her  example,  in- 
-stead  of  encouraging,  will  rather  serve  to  deter 
them. 

Mrs  Held.    Indiscretion,    quothii  !    a   mighty 
pretty  delicate  word  to  express  di--ol)(.(li(;nce  ! 
Lord  Ogle.    For   my  part,  I  indulge   my  own 


passions  too  much  to  tyrannize  over  those  of  other 
people.  Poor  souls,  1  pity  them  !  And  you  must 
torgive  them,  too.  Come,  come,  melt  a  little 
of  your  tiint,  Mr  Sterling  ! 

Ster.  Why,  why,  as   to  that,  my  lord — to   be 

sure  he  is  a  relati(ni  of  yoins,  my  lord what 

say  you,  sister  Heidelberg  ? 

Mrs  Held.  The  girl's  ruined,  and  I  forgive 
her. 

Stcr.  Well — so  do  I,  then. — Nay,  no  thanks — 
[i'o  Lovewell  and  Fanny,  who  xeem  preparing 
to  spcak.~\  there's  an  end  (jf  the  matter. 

Lo7d  Ogle.  But,  Lovewell,  what  makes  you 
dumb  all  this  wliile.? 

Love.  Your  kindness,  my  lord 1  can  scarce 

believe  my  own  senses — they  are  all  in  a  tumult 
of  fear,  joy,  love,  expectation,  and  gratitude ;  I 
ever  was,  and  am  now  more  bound  in  duty  to 
your  lordship.  For  you,  Mr  Sterling,  if  every 
moment  of  my  life,  spent  gratefully  in  your  ser- 
vice, will,  in  some  measure,  compensate  tlie  want 
of  f<jrtune,  you,  perhaps,  will  not  refient  your 
goodness  to  me.  And  you,  ladies,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  not,  for  the  future,  suspect  me  of  artifice 
and  intrigue — I  shall  be  ha})py  to  oblige  and 
serve  you. — As  for  you,  sir  .John 

Sir  John.  No  apologies  to  me,  Lovewell;  I  do 
not  deserve  any.  All  I  have  to  oiler,  in  excuse 
for  what  has  happened,  is  my  total  iirnorance  of 
your  situation.  Had  you  dealt  a  little  more  open- 
ly with  me,  you  would  have  saved  me,  and  your- 
self, and  that  lady  (who,  I  hope,  will  pardon 
my  behaviour),  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  {;i\e 
me  leave,  however,  to  assure  you,  that,  light  ami 
capricious  as  I  may  have  apptaretl,  now  my  in- 
fatuation is  over,  I  have  sensibility  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  part  I  have  acted,  aiul  honour 
enough  to  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 

Luve.  And  now,  my  dearest  Fanny,  though  we 
are  seemingly  the  happiest  of  beings,  yet  all  our 
joys  will  be  daiupt,  if  his  lordship's  generosity 
and  Mr  Sterlnig's  t'or^ivenness,  should  not  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  indulgence,  approbiition,  and  con- 
sent of  these  our  best  benefactors.  [2'o  the  atidi- 
eiicc.]  [Exeunt  (jntnes. 
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MEN. 


Lord  Faxbridge,  attached  to  Amelia. 

Sir  William  Douglas,  an  attainted  Scottish 

knight,  father  to  Amelia. 
Freepokt,  the  English  merchant. 
Spatter,  a  meddling  author. 
Owen,  servant  to  Sir  William  Douglas. 


La  France,  servant  to  Lord  Falbridge, 

Servants,  SfC. 

WOMEN. 

Lady  Alton,  attached  to  Lord  Falbridge, 
Amelia,  daughter  to  Sir  William  Douglas.- 
Mrs  Goodman — lets  lodgings. 
Molly,  maid  to  Amelia. 


Scene —  London, 


ACT   L 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Mrs  Goodman's  house. 

Enter  Molly,  struggling  with  Spatter. 

Mol.  Be  quiet,  Mr  Spatter !  let  me  alone ! 
Pray  now,  sir  !  It  is  a  strange  thing  a  body  can't 
go  about  the  house  without  being  pestered  with 
your  impertinence — Why  sure  ! — 

Spat.  Introduce  me  to  your  mistress,  then — 
come,  tliere's  a  good  girl ! — and  I  will  teaze  you 
no  longer. 

Mol.  Indeed  I  shan't — Introduce  you  to  my 
lady  !   for  what,  pray  ? 

Spat.  Oh  !  for  a  thousand  things.  To  laugh, 
to  chat,  lo  take  a  dish  of  tea,  to — 

Mol.  You  drink  tea  with  my  lady  !  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  that — On  what  acquaint- 
ance ? 

Spat.  The  most  agreeable  in  the  world,  child  ! 
a  new  acquaintance. 

Mol.  Indeed,  you  mistake  yourself  mightily — 
you  are  not  a  proper  acijuaintancc  for  a  person 
of  her  quality,  I  assure  you,  sir  ! 

Spat.  Why,  what  quality  is  she,  then  ? 

Mol.  Much  too  high  quality  for  your  acquaint- 
ance, I  promise  you.     VVhat  1  a  poct-inan  !  that 


sits  write,  write,  write,  all  day  long,  scribbling  a 
pack  of  nonsense  for  the  newspapers  ! — You're 
tit  for  nothing  above  a  chambermaid. 

Spat.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  that  you  think 
me  just  fit  for  you.     Eh,  child  ? 

Mol.  Ko,  indeed  ;  not  I,  sir.  Neither  my  ladj 
nor  I  will  havt  any  thing  to  say  to  you. 

Spat.  Your  mistress  and  you  both  give  your- 
selves a  great  many  airs,  my  dear.  Your  po- 
verty, I  think,  might  pull  down  your  pride. 

Mol.  What  does  the  fellow  mean  by  poverty  ? 

Spat.  I  mean,  that  you  are  starving. 

Mol.  Oh  the  slanderous  monster  !  We !  Starv- 
ing !  Who  told  >ouso?  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
s'r,  ray  lady  has  a  very  great  fortune. 

Spat.  So  'tis  a  sign,  by  her  way  of  life  and  ap- 
pearance. 

Mol.  Well ;  she  lives  privately,  indeed,  be- 
cause she  loves  retirement ;  she  goes  plain,  be- 
cause she  hates  dress ;  she  keeps  no  table,  be- 
cause she  is  an  enemy  to  luxury — In  short,  niy 
lady  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  and  you  arc  an  imper- 
tinent coxcomb ! 

Spat,  ('ome,  come  I  I  know  more  of  your 
mistress  than  you  imagine. 
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HIol.  And  wlial  do  you  know  of  lier  ? 

ISpat.  Oh,  I  know  whuc  I  know. 

JIW.  Well  !  \A/iirmr(l. 

Spilt.  I  know  wlio  !^llo  is,  and  wlicro  ^1)0  came 
frnm;  1  am  very  well  ni'(|naMmd  \\itli  her  fa- 
jnily,  and  know  Iut  wliole  liistory. 

J\lo/.  How  can  that  be? 

Spat.  \'cry  easily — I  liavc  corrcspondonco 
everywhere.  As  private  as  slie  may  think  her- 
self, it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  or 
licard  of  Amelia. 

^[o/.  Oil  gracious!  as  sure  as  I  am. alive  this 
man  will  discover  iis  !  [Apart.'^  Mr  Spatter,  my 
dear  Mr  Spatter !  if  you  know  any  tliinjj,  sure 
yon  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  betray  us  ! 

Sptit.  My  dear  Mr  Spatter!  Oho!  I  have 
gues»ed  riijht — there  is  something  then  ? 

Afo/.  No,  sir,  there  is  nothini:  at  all;  nothing 
that  sitinifics  to  you  or  any  body  else. 

Spat.  Well,  well.  I'll  iaynothmg;  but  then, 
you  must — 

Mol.  What.? 

Spat.  Come ;  kiss  me,  Inissy  ! 

Mol.  I  sav  kiss  you,  indeed  ! 

Spat.  And  you'll  introduce  me  to  your  mis- 
tress .? 

Mol.  Not  T,  I  promise  you. 

Spat.  Nay,  no  mysteries  between  yon  and  nir, 
child  !  Come ;  here's  the  key  to  ail  locks,  the 
clue  to  every  maze,  and  the  discloser  of  all  se- 
crets; money,  child  !  Here,  take  this  purse  ;  you 
sec  I  know  somethint; ;  tell  me  the  rest,  and  I 
liave  the  tVllow  to  it  in  my  jxirket. 

Mo/.  Ha,  ha,  lia  !  poor  Mr  Spatter  !  Where 
could  vou  <;ct  all  this  money,  I  wonder  !  Not  by 
your  poetries,  I  believe.  Rut  what  sit^nifics  tcll- 
in<;  vou  anv  thint:,  wjien  vou  are  acquainted  with 
our  whole  history  already  r  Vou  have  corrc-pond- 
cnce  everywhere,  you  know.  There,  sir  !  take 
up  your  filthy  purse  a<zain,  and  remember,  that  I 
scorn  to  be  obli^cfl  to  any  body  but  my  mistress. 

Spat.  There's  impudence  for  you  !  when,  to 
^y  certain  knowledsjie,  your  mistress  has  not  a 
puinea  in  tlie  world ;  you  live  in  continual  fear 
ot'  bein<r  discovered  ;  and  you  will  both  be  utter- 
ly undone  in  a  fortniijlit,  unless  lord  Falbridsre 
should  prevent  it,  by  takinc  Amelia  under  his 
protection.    You  understand  me,  child.' 

Mo/.  You  scandalous  wretch  !  Pid  you  ever 
lit  ar  such  a  monster.?  I  won't  Slav  a  moment 
lon^^rr  with  him — lint  vou  are  quite  mistaken 
about  me  and  my  mistress,  I  assure  you,  sir.  We 
are  in  the  best  circinnstances  in  the  world ;  we 
bavc  nothing  to  fear ;  and  we  don't  car(^  a  far- 
thnig  for  vou — So  vour  ser\ant,  Mr  I'(»et  ! 

\Ev,t. 

Spat.  Your  servant,  Mrs  Pert!  "  We  are  in 
the  best  circumstances  in  the  world."  Ay,  that 
is  as  much  as  to  sav,  they  aro  in  the  utmost  ilis- 
tress.  "  \Vc  i)avc  nothins:  to  fear." — That  is, 
ihey  are  friphteiicd  out  of  their  wits — "  And  we 
Won't  care  a  fartliing   for  you." — Meaning,   that 


they  will  take  all  the  care  in  their  power,  that  I 
shall  nut  tind  them  out — lUit  I  mav  be  too  hard 
tor  you  yet,  youui:  <:entlewoman  !  I  have  earned 
but  a  poor  livelihood  by  mere  scandal  and  abuse  ; 
but  if  I  could  once  arrive  at  doing  a  little  sub- 
stantial mischief,  I  should  make  my  fortune. 

Enter  Mus  Gooo.m.vx. 

Oh  !  your  servant,  INIrs  Goodman  !  Yours  is  the 
most  unsociable  lodging-house  in  town.  So  many 
ladies,  and  only  one  gentleman  !  and  you  won't 
take  the  least  notice  of  him. 

J\I?i>  Good.  How  so,  Mr  Spatter? 

Spat.  Why,  did  not  you  promise  to  introduce 
me  to  Amelia? 

Ahs  Good.  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  Mr 
Spatter,  she  don't  like  you.  And,  indeed,  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  you  make  yf)urself  a  great 
many  enemies. 

Spat.  Yes ;  I  believe  I  do  raise  a  little  envy. 

il//'.s'  Good.  Indeed  you  arc  mistaken,  sir.  As 
you  are  a  lodgei-  (jf  mine,  it  makes  inc  quite  un- 
easy to  hear  what  the  world  says  of  y<^u.  How 
do  you  contrive  to  make  so  many  enemies,  Mr 
Spatter  ? 

Spat.  Because  I  have  merit,  Mrs  Goodman. 

Mrs  Good.  May  be  so ;  but  nobody  will  allow 
it  but  yourself.  They  say  that  you  set  up  for  a 
wit,  nideed  ;  but  that  you  deal  in  nothing  but 
scandal,  and  think  of  nothing  but  mischief. 

Spat.  I  flo  speak  ill  of  the  men  sometimes,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  then,  I  have  a  great  regard  for  wo- 
men— provided  they  are  handsome  :  and,  that  I 
may  give  you  a  proof  of  it,  introduce  me  to  Ame- 
lia. 

]\rrs  Good.  You  must  excuse  me;  she  and  you 
would  be  the  worst  company  in  the  world ;  for 
she  never  speaks  too  well  of  herself,  nor  the  least 
ill  of  any  body  else.     And  then  her  virtue — 

Spat.  Pooh,  pooh  !  she  speaks  ill  of  nobody, 
because  she  knows  nobody;  and  as  for  her  virtue, 
ha,  ha ! 

Mj'S  Good.  You  don't  believe  much  in  that,  I 
suppose  ? 

Spat.  I  liave  not  ovennuch  faith,  Mrs  Good- 
man. Lord  I'al  bridge,  perhaps,  may  give  a  bet- 
ter account  of  it. 

Mm  Good.  Lord  Falbridge  can  say  notln'ng 
but  what  woidd  bo  extremely  to  her  honour,  I 
assure  vou,  sir.  [Si'.vtti'.u  /<in<i/is.]  Well,  well, 
you  may  laugh,  but  it  is  very  true. 

Spat.  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  it;  but  you  don't  tell 
the  whole  truth,  Mrs  (ioodman.  When  any  of 
vour  friends  or  acquaintance  sit  for  their  pic- 
tures, you  draw  a  very  Ikittering  likeness.  All 
characters  have  their  dark  side;  and  if  they  have 
but  one  eye,  you  give  them  in  j)rofiIe.  Your 
great  friend,  Mr  IVeeport,  for  instance,  whom 
vou  arc  always  praising  fur  his  benevolent  ac- 
tions  

Mrx  Good.  He  is  benevolence  itself,  sir. 

Spa'.  Yes,  and  grossncss  itself,  too.  I  remem- 
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ber  him  these  many  years.  He  always  cancels 
an  obligation  by  the  manner  of  conferring  it;  and 
does  you  a  favour,  as  if  he  were  going  to  knock 
you  down. 

Mrs  Good.  A  truce  with  your  satire,  good  Mr 
Spatter  !  Mr  Freeport  is  my  best  friend  ;  1  owe 
him  every  thing;  and  I  can't  endure  the  slightest 
reflection  on  his  character.  Besides,  he  can  have 
given  no  offence  to  Lady  Alton,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  Amelia. 

Spat.  Lady  Alton  !  she  is  a  particular  friend 
of  mine  to  be  sure ;  but,  between  you  and  me, 
Mrs  Goodman,  a  more  ridiculous  character  than 
any  you  have  mentioned.  A  bel  esprit  forsootli  ! 
and  as  vain  of  her  beauty  as  learning,  without 
any  great  portion  of  either.  A  fourth  grace,  and 
a  tenth  muse  !  who  fancies  herself  enamoured  of 
Lord  Falbridge,  because  she  would  be  proud  of 
.such  a  conquest ;  and  has  lately  bestowed  some 
marks  of  distinction  on  me,  because  she  thinks  it 
will  give  her  credit  among  persons  of  letters. 

Mts  Good.  Nay,  if  you  can't  spare  your  own 
friends,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  attacking  mine  — 
and  so,  sir,  your  iiumble  servant.  But  stay  ! 
here's  a  post-chaise  stopped  at  our  door;  and 
here  comes  a  servant  with  a  portmanteau.  'Tis 
the  gentleman  for  whom  my  first  floor  was  taken, 
I  suppose. 

Spat.  Very  likely :  well,  you  will  introduce  me 
to  hira  at  least,  Mrs  Goodman. 

Enter  a  Servant  with  a  portmanteau — Sm  Wil- 
liam Douglas  /<;//oa7H^. 

Sir  Wil.  You  are  Mrs  Goodman,  I  suppose, 
madam  ? 

Mrs  Good.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Sir  Wtl.  Mr  Owen,  I  believe,  has  secured 
apartments  here  ? 

Mrs  Good,   lie  has,  sir. 

Sir  Wi/.  Ihey  are  for  me,  madam — Have  you 
anv  other  lodi^ers  ? 

Mrs  Good.  Only  that  gentleman,  sir;  and  a 
vouiig  kidv • 

Spat.  Of  great  beauty  and  virtue.  Eh,  Mrs 
Goodman  ? 

Mrs  Good.  She  has  both,  sir;  but  you  will  see 
very  little  of  her,  for  she  live.s  in  the  m(3St  retired 
maimer  in  the  world. 

Sir  Wi/.  Her  youth  and  beauty  are  matter  of 
great  indifference  to  me;  for  I  shall  be  as  much 
a  recluse  as  herself. — Is  there  any  news  at  pre- 
sent stirring  in  London  ? 

il/rs  Good.  Mr  Spatter  can  inform  you,  sir, 
for  he  deals  in  news.  In  the  mean  while,  I'll 
prepare  your  apartments. 

\_E.i'it,   follotced  by   the  servant. Sir 

William  ualks  up  and  dozen,  zcithout 
taking  notice  of  Spatter. 

Spat.  [Aside]  This  must  be  a  man  of  quality, 

by  his  ill  manners.     I'll  speak  to  him. Will 

your  lordship  give  me  leave 

\To  Sir  William. 

Vei.  IL 


Sir  Wil.  Lordship  !  I  am  no  lord,  sir,  and  must 
beg  not  to  be  honoured  with  the  name. 

Spat.  It  is  a  kind  of  mistake,  that  cannot  dis- 
please at  least. 

Sir  Wil.  I  d(m't  know  that.  None  but  a  fool 
would  be  vain  of  a  title,  if  he  had  one;  and  none 
but  an  impostor  would  assume  a  title,  to  which 
he  has  no  right. 

Spat.  Oh,  you're  of  the  house  of  commons, 
then,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  are  come  up 
to  town  to  attend  the  sessions,  I  suppose,  sir? 

Sir  Wil.  No  matter  what  I  am,  sir. 

Spat.  Nay,  no  oftence,  1  hope,  sir.  All  I  meant 
was  to  do  you  honour.  Being  concerned  in  two 
evening  posts,  and  one  morning  paper,  I  was  wil- 
ling to  know  the  proper  manner  of  announcing 
your  arrival. 

Sir  Wil.  You  have  connexions  with  the  press, 
then,  it  seems,  sir  } 

Spat.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  an  humble  retainer  to  the 
Muses,  an  author.  I  compose  pamphlets  on  all 
subjects,  compile  magazines,  and  do  newspapers. 

Sir  Wil.  Do  newspapers!  What  do  you  mean 
by  that,  sir? 

Spat.  That  is,  sir,  I  collect  the  articles  of  news 
from  the  other  papers,  and  make  new  ones  for 
the  p(jstscript ;  translate  the  mails,  write  occa- 
sional letters  from  Cato  and  Theatricus,  and  give 
iictitious  answers  to  supposed  correspondents. 

Sir  Wil.  A  very  ingenious,  as  uell  as  honour- 
able employment,  I  must  confess,  sir. 

Spat.  Some  little  genius  is  requisite,  to  be 
sure.  Now,  sir,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you — 
if  you  have  any  friend  to  be  praised,  or  any  ene- 
my to  be  abused ;  any  author  to  cry  up,  or  mini- 
ster to  run  down ;  my  pen  aiid  talents  are  en- 
tirely at  your  scivice. 

Sir  Wil.  1  am  much  oV)liged  to  you,  sir;  but,  at 
present,  I  ha\e  not  the  least  occasion  for  either. 
In  return  for  your  genteel  offers,  give  me  leave 
to  trouble  you  with  one  piece  of  advice.  Wiien 
you  deal  in  private  scandal,  have  a  care  of  the 
cudgel;  and  when  you  meddle  with  public  mat- 
ters, beware  of  the  pillory. 

Spat.  How,  sir !  are  you  no  friend  to  litera- 
ture ?  Are  you  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ? 

Sir  Wil.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  both ; 
but  railing  is  the  disgrace  of  letters,  and  personal 
abuse  the  scandal  of  freedom  :  foul-mouthed 
critics  are,  in  general,  disappointed  authors;  and 
they,  who  are  the  loudest  against  ministers,  only 
mean  to  be  paid  for  their  silence. 

Spat.  That  may  be  sometimes,  sir ;  but  give 
me  leave  to  ask  you 

Sir  Wil.  Do  not  ask  me  at  present,  sir !  I  see 
a  particular  friend  of  mine  coming  this  way,  and 
I  must  beg  you  to  withdraw  ! 

Spat.  Withdraw,  sir  !  first  of  all,  allow  me 
to 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  no  reply !  we  must  be  in  pri- 
vate^  {Thrusting  out  S?.vxi\;v.-,_ 
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AVhata  wretcli !  as  contempliblc  as  ini<cliii  vous. 
Our  ncDcrous  mastitis  llv  at  men  from  an  instinct 
tjIcDiimse  ;  but  this  tcl  low's  attacks  proceed  tVom 

an  instinct  of  hascncss Hut  liere  comes  the 

faitlit'nl  Owen,  with  as  many  pood  <)ualities  as 
that  execrable  fellow  seems  to  have  bad  ones. 

Enter  Owen. 

Well,  Owen;  I  am  safe  arrived,  you  see. 

ihren.  Ah,  sir  !  would  to  heaven  you  were  as 
safe  returned  asrain !     Uavcacaie  of  bctrayinf: 

voursilf  to  be  sir  William  Douglas  ! Duriiii; 

your  stay  here,  your  name  is  Ford,  remend)er. 

Sir  117/.  1  shall  take  care — Hut  tell  mc  your 
news — W'liat  have  you  done  since  your  arrival  ? 
J  lave  you  heard  any  thing  of  my  daughter?  Have 
you  seen  hird  Briniipton?  Has  lie  any  hope  of 
obtainins:  my  pardon } 

Ouen.  lie  had,  sii'. 

.S'(/-  Wil.  And  wiiat  can  have  destroyed  it, 
then  ? 

Oucn.  IVIv  lord  Brumpton  is  dead,  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  bead  ! 

Oitcn.  I  saw  him  witliin  this  week  in  apparent 
pood  healtii ;  he  promised  to  exert  his  whole  in- 
terest in  vonr  favour  :  by  his  own  apoointnient  I 
went  (o  wait  on  him  yesterday  noon,  when  I  was 
stunned  with  the  news  of  his  having  died  sudden- 
ly the  evening  before. 

Sir  Wil.  My  lord  Brumpton  dead  !  the  (inly 
friend  1  had  renvaining  in  England ;  the  only  per- 
son, on  whose  intercession  I  relied  for  my  par- 
don. C!ruel  fortune  !  I  have  now  no  hope  l)ut  to 
find  my  daughter.  Tell  nie,  Owen;  have  you 
been  able  to  hear  any  tidings  of  her? 

(hien.  Alas,  sir,  none  that  are  satisfactory. 
On  the  death  of  ^Ir  Andrews,  in  wliose  care  you 
left  her,  being  cruelly  abandoned  by  the  relation 
who  succeeded  to  the  estate,  she  left  the  country 
Some  months  ago,  and  has  not  since  been  heard 
of.  ^ 

Sir  117/.  Unhappy  there,  too  !  When  will  the 
measure  of  my  misfortunes  be  full  ?  When  will 
the  malice  of  my  fate  be  satisfied  ?  Proscribed, 
condemned,  attainted,  falas,  but  too  justly  !)  1 
)i.i\e  lost  my  rank,  my  estate,  my  wile,  my  son, 
and  all  my  family  !  One  only  daughter  remains  ! 
IVrhaps  a  wretched  wanderer,  like  myself,  per- 
il ipx  in  the  extremest  indigence,  perhaps  dislio- 
ii'Mired — Ha  I  that  thr)ii<:ht  distracts  me  ! 

0/1  en.  Mv  dear  master,  have  patience!  Do 
not  be  iniiniious  to  torment  yourself,  but  consult 
your  safety,  and  prepare  for  your  departure. 

.S7;-  M7/.  No,  Ovrtn.  Hearing,  providentially, 
of  the  death  of  my  friend  Andr<  ws,  paternal  care 
anrl  trnderness  drew  me  hither;  and  I  will  not 
pii'.t  the  kinedom,  till  I  learn  something  of  my 
cinid,  mv  dear  Amelia,  whom  I  left  a  tender  in- 
nocent, in  the  arms  of  the  best  of  women,  twenty 
vars  aiio.  Her  sex  dt  mands  protection  ;  and 
slir  is  now  of  an  age,  in  wliich  she  is  more  expo- 
sed to  misfortunes,  than  even  in  lielj)lcbs  infancy. 


Oucn.  Be  advised  ;  depart,  and  leave  that  care 
to  me.     Consider,  your  life  is  now  at  stake. 

Sir  Wil.  My  life  has  been  too  miserable  to 
reixU  r  me  \eiy  solicitous  for  its  preservation — 
But  the  complection  of  the  times  is  changed  ; 
the  very  name  of  the  party,  in  which  I  was  un- 
happily engaged,  is  extinguished,  and  the  whole 
natitm  is  unanimously  devoted  to  the  throne. 
Disloyalty  and  nijurrection  are  now  no  more, 
and  the  su  ord  of  justice  is  suffered  to  sleep.  If 
I  can  lind  my  child,  and  find  her  worthy  of  me, 
I  will  liy  with  her  to  take  reluge  in  some  foreign 
country  ;  if  1  am  discovt  red  in  the  search,  I  have 
still  some  hopes  of  mercy. 

(hre?i.  Heaven  grant  your  hopes  may  be  well 
founded  ! 

Sir  117/.  Come,  Owen  !  let  us  behave  at  least 
with  fortitude  in  our  adversity  !  Follow  me  to 
my  apartment,  and  let  us  consnit  what  measures 
vye  shall  take  in  searching  for  Amelia.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  Amema's  apartment. 

Enter  Amelia  and  Moli.v. 

Jme.  Poor  Molly!  to  be  teased  with  that 
odious  fellow,  Spatter ! 

jl/o/.  But,  madam,  Mr  Spatter  says  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  your  whole  history. 

Ante.  Mere  pretence,  in  order  to  render  him- 
self formidalile.  Be  on  your  guard  against  him, 
my  dear  Molly  ;  and  remember  to  conceal  my 
misery  from  him  and  all  the  world.  I  can  bear 
poverty,  but  am  not  proof  against  insult  and  con- 
tempt. 

j1/o/.  Ah,  my  dear  mistress,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  endeavour  to  hide  it  from  the  world.  They 
will  see  poverty  in  my  looks.  As  for  you,  vou 
can  live  upon  the  air ;  the  greatness  of  your 
soul  seems  to  support  you ;  but,  lack-a-day !  I 
shall  grow  thinner  and  thinner  every  day  of  my 
life. 

Amr.  I  can  support  my  own  distress,  but  yours 
touches  me  to  the  soul.  Poor  Molly  !  the  labour 
of  my  hands  shall  teed  and  clothe  yog — Here  ! 
dispose  of  this  embroidery  to  the  best  advantage; 
what  was  formerly  my  amusement,  must  now  be- 
come the  means  of  our  subsistence.  I.et  us  be 
((bligcd  to  nobody,  but  owe  our  support  to  in- 
du'-trv  and  virtue. 

j\l<)/.  You're  an  angel  !  let  mc  kiss  those  dear 
hands  that  have  worked  tiiis  precious  embroi- 
dery !  let  me  bathe  them  with  my  tears  !  You're 
an  angel  upon  earth.  I  had  rather  starve  in  your 
serxice,  than  li\e  with  a  princess.  What  can  1 
do  to  comt'ort  vou  ? 

Anie.  Thou  taiihfnl  creature — only  coniimie  to 
be  secret  :  you  know  my  real  character ;  you 
know  I  am  in  the  utmost  distress:  I  have  opened 
my  heart  to  von,  but  you  will  plant  a  dagger 
there,  if  yon  betray  mc  to  the  world. 

j1/(|/.  Ah,  mv  dear  mistress,  how  should  I  be- 
tray you!   I  go  no  where,  I  convctic  with  nobody 
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but  yourself  and  Mrs  Goodman  :  besides,  the 
world  is  very  iiidifterent  about  other  people's 
misfortunes. 

Ame.  The  world  is  indifferent,  it  is  true  ;  but 
it  is  curious,  and  takes  a  cruel  pleasure  in  tear- 
ing open  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate. 

Enter  Mrs  Goodman. 

Mrs  Goodman  ! 

Mrs  Good.  Excuse  me,  madam :  I  took  the 
liberty  of  waiting  on  you  to  receive  your  com- 
mands. 'Tis  now  near  three  o'clock.  You  have 
provided  nothina;  for  dinner,  and  have  scarce 
taken  any  refreshment  these  three  days. 

Ame.  I  have  been  indisposed. 

ili/-.s  Good.  1  am  afraid  you  are  more  than  iii- 
disposed — You  are  unhappy — I'ardon  me  !  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  your  fortune  is  unequal 
to  your  appearance. 

A/nc.  Why  siiould  you  think  so  ?  You  never 
heard  me  complain  of  my  fortune. 

Mrs  Good.  No,  but  I  have  too  much  reason 
to  believe  it  is  inferior  to  your  merit. 

Ame.  Indeed,  you  flatter  me. 

J[Irs  Good.  Come,  come  ;  you  must  not  indulge 
this  melancholy.  I  have  a  new  lodger,  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  just  arrived,  who  docs  me  the  hon- 
our to  partake  of  my  dinner  ;  and  I  must  have 
your  company,  too.  He  seems  to  be  in  trouble, 
as  well  as  you.  You  must  meet;  two  persons 
in  affliction  may  perhaps  become  a  consolation 
to  each  other.  Come,  let  us  take  some  care  of 
you. 

Ame.  Be  assured,  ]\Irs  Goodman,  1  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention  to  me  ;  but  I 
want  nothing. 

J/rs  Good.  Dear  madam  !  you  say  you  want 
npthing,  and  you  are  in  want  of  every  tiling. 

Enter  Scrranf. 
Ser.  \_To  Mrs    Goodman.]  Lady  Alton,  ma- 


dam, sends  her  compliments,  and  will  wait  upon 
you  after  dinner. 

Mrs  Good.  Very  well ;  my  best  respects  to  her 
ladyship,   and    I   shall   be  ready  to  attend   her. 
[Exit  Servant.]  There,   there  is  one    cause  of 
your   uneasiness  !  Lady  Alton's  visit  is   on  your 
account.     She  thinks  you  have   robbed   her   of 
lord  Falbridge's  affections,  and   that  is   the  oc- 
casion of  her  honouring  me  with  her  company. 
Ame.  Lord  Falbridge's  affections  ! 
Mrs  Good.    \h  !  my  dear  Amelia,  you   don't 
know  your  power  over  his  heart.     You  have  re- 
conciled it  to  virtue — But  come  !  let  me  prevail 
on  you  to  come  with  me  to  dinner. 
Ame.  You  must  excuse  me. 
2Irs  Good.    Well,    well,    then    I'll    send    you 
something  to  your  own  apartment.     If  you  have 
any  other  commands,  pray  honour  me  with  them, 
for  I  would  fain  oblige  you,  if  I  knew  how  it 
were  in  my  power.  [Exit. 

Ame.  What  an  amiable  woman  !  If  it  had  not 
been  for  her  apparent  bcnevolencp  and  goodness 
of  heart,  I  should  have  left  the  house  on  Mr 
Spatter's  coming  to  lodge  in  it. 

Mof.  Lady  Alton,  it  seems,  recommended  him 
as  a  lodger  here;  so  he  can  be  no  friend  of 
yours  on  that  account;  for  to  be  sure  she  owes 
you  no  good  will  on  account  of  my  lord  Fal- 
b  ridge. 

Ame.  No  more  of  lord  Falbridge,  I  beseech 
you,  Molly.  How  can  you  persist  in  mentioning 
him,  when  you  know,  that,  presuming  on  my  situ- 
ation, he  has  dared  to  affront  me  with  dishonour- 
able proposals  ? 

Mol.  Ah,  madam,  but  he  sorely  repents  it,  I 
promise  you,  and  would  give  his  whole  estatf^ 
for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you  once  more,  and 
geting  into  your  good  graces  again. 

Ame.  No;  his  ungenerous  conduct  has  thrown 
him  as  much  Vjelow  me,  as  my  condition  liad 
placed  me  beneath  him.  He  imagined  he  had  a 
right  to  insult  my  distress ;  but  I  will  teach  him 
to  think  it  respectable.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  at  Mrs  Goodman's. 

Enter  Lady  Alton  and  Spatter. 

Spat.  But  you  won't  hear  me,  madam  I 

Ladi/  Alt.  I  have  heard  too  much,  ^sir  !  This 
wandering  incognita  a  woman  of  virtue  !  I  have 
no  patience. 

Spat.  Mrs  Goodman  pretends  to  be  convinced 
of  her  being  a  person  of  honour. 

Lad'/  Alt.  A  person  of  honour,  and  openly  re- 
ceive visits  from  men  !  seduce  lord  Falbridge  ! 
No,  no  !  reserve  this  character  for  your  next 
novel,  Mr  Spatter  !  it  is  an  affront  to  my  under- 


standing. I  begin  to  suspect  you  have  betraved 
me ;  you  have  gone  over  to  the  adverse  j)artv, 
and  are  in  the  conspiracy  to  abuse  me. 

Spat.  I,  madam  !  Neither  her  beauty,  nor  her 
virtue — 

Ladi/  Alt.  Her  beauty  !  her  virtue  !  Why, 
thou  wretch,  thou  grub  of  literature,  whom  I.  as 
a  patroness  of  learning  and  encourager  of  men 
of  letters,  willing  to  blow  the  dead  coal  of  ge- 
nius, fondly  touk  under  my  protection,  do  you  re- 
member what  I  have  done  lor  you  ? 

Spat.  With  the  utmost  gratitude,  madam. 

Ladi/  Alt.  Did  not  I  draw  you  out  of  the  gar- 
ret, where  you  daily  spun   out  your  llimsy  brain 
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ca'rh  llie   town  flics  in  your  cobweb  disscrta- 1 
is'r  Did  ndt   I    introduce   vou   to  lord    Dai>- 


to  ca' 

tiotis|r  \)u\  not  i  nitrocluce  you  to  lord  uai>- 
perwit,  the  Apollo  ot"  the  aa;c  ?  And  did  not  you 
dedicate  your  silly  vohiine  of  poems  on  several 
occasions  to  liini  ?  Did  not  I  put  you  into  tlic 
list  of  my  visitors,  and  order  my  porter  to  admit 
you  at  dinner-time?  Did  not  I  write  the  only 
scene  in  your  execrable  farce,  which  the  audience 
voiichsat'td  an  hearin^j;  ?  And  did  not  my  fe- 
male friend,  Mrs  Melpomene,  furnish  \ou  with 
(•reek  and  Latin  mottoes  tor  your  twopenny 
essays  ? 

Spat.  I  ackno\vIed<:c  all  your  ladyship's  <:ond- 
ness  to  me.  I  have  done  every  thins;  in  my  power 
to  shew  my  gratitude,  and  fulfil  your  ladyship's 
commands. 

Ladi/  Alt.  Words,  words,  Mr  Spatter  !  You 
have  been  witness  of  lord  Falbrifl>:r's  incon- 
stancy. A  perfidious  man  !  False  as  Phaon  to 
Sappho,  or  Jason  to  Medea !  You  have  seen  him 
desert  me  for  a  wretched  vagabond  :  you  have 
seen  me  abandoned  likeC'alypso,  without  mak- 
ing a  single  effort  to  recall  my  t'aitiiless  Ulysses 
from  the  Siren  that  has  lured  him  from  me. 

Spat.  Be  calm  but  one  moment,  madam,  and 
I'll— 

Luf/i/  Alt.  Bid  the  sea  be  calm,  wticn  the 
winds  are  let  loose  upoi  it.  I  have  reason  to  be 
enraued.  1  placed  you  in  genteel  apartments 
i  n  this  house,  merely  to  plant  you  as  a  spy ;  and 
what  have  you  done  for  me?  Have  you  employ- 
ed your  Correspondence  to  any  purpose  ?  or  dis- 
co\eied  the  real  ( haracter  of  this  infamous  wo- 
man, this  insolent  Amelia? 

Spat.  I  have  taken  every  possible  method  to 
detect  her.  I  have  watched  Amelia  herself  like 
a  bailiff,  or  a  duenna ;  I  ha\e  overheard  private 
conversations ;  have  sounded  the  landlady ;  tam- 
pered with  the  servants;  opened  letters;  and 
intcrcrpted  messases. 

iM'ii/  Alt.  Good  creature  !  mv  best  Spatter  ! 
And  wliat.^ — what  have  you  discovered? 

Spat.  That  Amelia  is  a  native  of  Scotland  ; 
that  her  surname,  \Va!ton,  is  probably  not  real. 
but  assumed  ;  and  that  she  earnestly  wishes  to 
conceal  botli  the  ])lace  of  her  birth,  and  her  fa- 
mily. 

iMdit  Alt.  And  is  that  all? 
Spat.    All  that  I   have   been  able  to  learn  as 
yet,  madam. 

Lailq  Alt.  Wretch  !  of  what  service  have  vou 
been,  tlun?  Are  these  your  boasted  talents' 
When  we  want  to  unravel  an  ambiguous  charac- 
ter, yon  haxe  niade  out  that  she  wishes  to  lie 
concealed  ;  and  when  wc  wish  to  know  who  she 
is,  you  have  just  discovered  that  she  is  a  native 
of  Scotland  ! 

Spat.  And  yet,  if  you  will  cive  me  leave,  ma- 
dam, 1  think  I  could  cunvin'e  you  that  tliese  dis- 
coveries, blind  and  uns.itisfactory  as  tluv  m:iv 
appear  to  you  at  first,  arc  of  no  small  conse- 
quence. 


ludi/  Alt.  Of  what  consequence  can  they  pos- 
sibly be  to  me,  man  ? 

Spat.  I'll  tell  you,  madam.  It  is  a  rule  in  po- 
litics, when  we  discover  something,  to  add  some- 
thini;  more.  Something  added  to  something, 
makes  a  good  deal ;  upon  this  basis  1  have  torm- 
ed  a  syllogism. 

IauIii  Alt.  What  does  the  pedant  mean?  A 
syllogism  ! 

.S'/((/^  Yes,  a  syllogism  :  as,  for  example,  any 
person  who  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  wishes  to 
be  concealed,  must  be  an  enemy  to  the  govern- 
ment. Amelia  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  wishes 
to  be  conct;akd.  Ergo,  Amelia  is  an  enemy  to 
the  government. 

IakIi/ Alt.  Excellent!  admirable  logic  !  but  I 
wish  we  could  prove  it  to  be  truth. 

Spat.  I  would  not  lay  a  wager  of  the  truth  of 
it ;  but  I  would  swear  it. 

Ludi/  Alt.  What,  on  a  proper  occasion,  and  in 
a  proper  i)lace,  my  szood  Spatter? 

Spat.  Willingly;  we  must   make  use  of  what 

we  know,  and  even  of  what  we  don't  know. 

Truth  is  of  a  dry  and  simple  nature,  and  stands 
ill  need  of  some  little  ornament.  A  lie,  indeed, 
is  infamous;  but  fiction,  your  ladyship,  who  deals 
in  poetry,  knows  is  beautiful. 

ImiIi/  Alt.  But  the  substance  of  your  fiction. 
Spatter  ? 

Spat.  I  will  lodge  an  information,  that  the  fa- 
ther of  Amelia  is  a  disaffected  person,  and  has 
sent  her  to  London  for  treasonable  purposes : 
nay,  I  can,  upon  occasion,  even  suppose  the  fa- 
ther himself  to  be  in  London  :  in  conseciuencc 
of  which,  yon  will  probably  recover  lord  1-al- 
bridge,  and  Amelia  will  be  committed  to  pri- 
son. 

Ludii  Alt.  Yon  have  given  me  new  life.  I 
took  you  for  a  mere  stainer  of  paper;  but  I  have 
found  you  a  Macliiavel.  I  hear  somebody  C(j- 
iniiig.  Mrs  Cioodman  has  undertaken  to  send 
\melia  hither.  Ha  !  she's  here — Away,  Spat- 
ter, and  wait  for  me  at  my  liouse  :  you  must 
dine  with  me ;  and,  after  dinner,  like  true  poli- 
ticians, we  will  .s(-ttle  our  plan  of  (jporations  over 
our  colVee.     Away,  away  this  instant ! 

\^Exit  .Spatter. 

A  convenient  engine  tliis  Mr  .Spatter  :  the  most 
impudent  thorough-paced  knave  in  the  three 
kingdoms  !  w  ith  the  heart  of  Zoilus,  the  pen  of 
.liivius,  and  the  tongue  of  Thersites.  I  wa^ 
sure  he  would  stick  at  nothing.  The  writings  of 
authors  arc  public  advertisements  of  their  quali- 
Uations;  and  when  they  profess  to  live  upon 
scandal,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  they  are  rea- 
dy for  I'verv  other  dirty  work,  in  which  we  chuse 
to  employ  them.  Hut  now  for  .\niclia:  if  she 
proves  tractable,  I  may  forego  the  use  of  this 
villain,  who  almost  makes  ini;  hate  my  triumph, 
and  be  ashamed  of  my  revenge. 
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Enter  Amelia. 


Ame.  Mrs  Goodman  has  informed  me,  that 
your  ladyshij)  had  desired  to  see  me  :  I  wait 
your  commands,  madam. 

Ladi/  Alt.  Look  you,  young;  woman  :  I  am 
sensible  how  much  it  is  beneath  a  person  of  my 
rank  to  parley  with  one  of  your  condition, 
once,  however,  I  am  content  to  wave  all  ceremo- 
ny ;  and  if  you  behave  as  you  ought  to  do,  yo" 
have  nothing  to  fear,  child. 

Ame.  I  hope  I  have  never  behaved  otherwise 
than  as  I  ought  to  do,  madam. 

Ladi/  Alt.  Yes;  you  have  received  the  visits 
of  lord  Falbridge  ;  you  have  endeavoured  to  es- 
trange his  affections  from  me:  but,  if  you  en- 
courage him  in  his  infidelity  to  me,  tremble  for 
the  consequence  :  be  advised,  or  you  are  ruined. 
Ame.  I  am  conscious  of  no  guilt,  and  know 
no  fear,  madam. 

Lct'Ji/  Alt.  Come,  come,  Mrs  Amelia;  this 
high  strain  is  out  of  character  with  mo.  Act 
over  your  Clelia,  and  Cleopatra,  and  Cassandra, 
at  a  proper  time ;  and  let  me  talk  in  the  style  of 
nature  and  common  sense  to  you.  You  have  no 
lord  Falbridge,  no  weak  young  nobleman  to  im- 
pose upon  at  present. 

Ame.  To  impose  upon  !  I  scorn  the  imputa- 
tion, and  am  sorry  to  find  that  your  ladyship 
came  hither,  merely  to  indulge  yourself  in  the 
cruel  pleasure  of  insulting  one  of  tiie  unhappiest 
of  her  sex.  [Weepiiig. 

Ladi/  Alt.  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  came  hither 
to  concert  measures  for  your  happiness,  to  assist 
your  poverty,  and  relieve  your  distress.  Leave 
this  house ;  leave  London ;  I  will  provide  vou  a 
retirement  in  the  country,  and  supply  all  your 
wants.  Only  renounce  all  thoughts  of  lord  Fal- 
bridge, and  never  let  him  know  the  place  of  your 
retreat. 

Ame.  Lord  Falbridge !  What  is  lord  Fal- 
bridge to  me,  madam  ? 

Ladij  Alt.  To  convince  me  you  have  no  com- 
merce with  him,  accept  of  my  proposals. 

Ame.  No,  madam  ;  the  favours  which  you  in- 
tend me,  I  could  not  receive  without  blushing. — 
I  have  no  wants  but  what  T  can  supply  myself; 
110  distresses  which  vour  ladyship  can  relieve; 
and  I  will  seek  no  refuge  hut  my  own  vi'tue. 

Ladi/  Alt.  Your  virtue  !  Ridiculous  !  If  yo\i 
are  a  woman  of  virtue,  what  is  the  meanins;  of 
all  this  mystery  ?  Who  are  you?  What  are  you  ? 
Who  will  vouch  for  your  character? 

Ame.  It  wants  no  vouchers;  nor  will  I  suffer 
myself  to  he  arraigned,  like  a  criuiinal,  till  1  know 
by  what  authority  you  take  upon  you  to  act  as 
my  judiie. 

Ladi/  Alt.  iMatchless  confidence  !  Yes,  yes;  it 
is  too  plain;  I  see  vou  are  the  very  creature  I 
took  you  for;  a  mere  adventurer:  some  strol- 
ling princess,  that  are  perhaps  more  frugal  of 


your   favours  than  the  rest  of  your  sisterhood, 
merely  to  enhance  the  price  of  them. 

Ame.  Hold,  madam  !  This  opprobrious  lan- 
guage is  more  injurious  to  your  own  honour  than 
to  mine,  I  see  the  violence  of  your  temper,  and 
will  leave  you.  But  you  may  one  day  know  that 
my  birth  is  equal  to  your  own ;  my  heart  is,  per- 
haps, more  generous ;  and  whatever  may  be  my 
situation,  I  scorn  to  be  dependant  on  any  body, 
much  less  on  one,  who  has  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  me,  and  who  considers  me  as  her  rival. 

[Exit  Amelia. 

L«rfy  Alt.  Her  rival !  Unparalleled  insolence  ! 
An  open  avowal  of  her  competition  with  me  ! — 
Yes ;  I  see  Spatter  must  be  employed.  Her  ri- 
val !  I  shall  burst  with  indignation. 

Enter  Mrs  Goodman, 

Ladt/  Alt.  Mrs  Goodman  !  where  is  Mr  Spat- 
ter? 

Mrs  Good.  He  went  out  the  moment  he  left 

your  ladyship. But     you    seem    disordered  ; 

shall  I  get  you  some  hartshorn,  madam  ? 

Ludy  Alt.  Some  poison.  Rival  !  I  shall  choak 
with  rage.  You  shall  hear  from  me.  You,  and 
your  Amelia.  You  have  abused  me ;  you  have 
conspired  against  my  peace  ;  and,  be  assured,  you 
shall  suffer  for  it.  \^Exit. 

Mrs  Good.  What  a  violent  woman  !  her  pas- 
sion makes  her  forget  what  is  due  to  her  sex  and 
quahty.     Ha!  Mr  Ireeport! 

Enter  Freeport. 

My  best  friend  !  Welcome  to  London  !  Whert 
did  you  arrive  from  Lisbon  ? 

Free.  But  last  night. 

Mrs  Good.    I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant 


I'oyage 


Free.  A  good  trading  voyage — I  have  got  mo- 
ney, but  I  have  got  the  spleen,  too.  Have  you 
any  news  in  town  ? 

Mrs  Good.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Free.  So  much  the  better.  The  less  news,  the 
less  nonsense.  But  what  strange  lady  have  you 
had  here  ?  I  met  her  as  I  was  coming  up  :  she 
rushed  by  like  a  fury,  and  almost  swept  me 
down  stairs  again  with  the  wind  of  her  hoop-pet- 
!  ic(jat. 

M?s  Good.  Ah  !  jealousy  !  jealousy  is  a  terri- 
ble passion,  especially  in  a  woman's  breast,  Mr 
Freeport. 

Free.  .Jealousy  !  Why,  she  is  not  jealous  of 
you,  Mrs  Goodman  ? 

Mrs  Good.  No ;  but  of  a  lodger  of  mine. 

Free.  Have  you  any  new  lodgers  since  I  left 
you  ? 

Mrs  Good.  Two  or  three,  sir;  the  last  arrived 
but  to-day ;  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  will  see 
no  company. 

Free.  He's  in  the  rigiit.     Three  parts  in  four 
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of  mankind  are  knaves  or  fools ;  and  tlic  fourth 
part  livf  by  tlicmselvcs.  But  who  arc  your 
other  loiis^L-rs? 

J\lrs  Good.  An  author,  and  a  lady. 

Free.  I  hate  authors.     Who  is  the  ladv? 

JMis  Good.  8iic  calls  herself  Aniilia  W  ultoii ; 
but  1  believe  that  name  is  not  her  real  one. 

Free  \oi  her  real  one  !  Why,  sure  she  is  a 
■woman  of  ciiaracter  ? 

Airs  Good.  A  woman  of  cluiracter  !  She  is  an 
angel.  She  is  most  miserably  poor ;  and  yet 
haughty  to  an  excess. 

Free.  Pride  and  poverty  !  A  sad  composition, 
Mrs  (joodinan  ! 

Mrs  Good.  Xo,  sir;  her  pride  is  one  of  her 
greatest  virtues:  it  consists  in  deprivin;^  herself 
of  almost  all  necessaries,  and  concealing;  it  from 
the  world.  Thouj^h  every  action  speaks  her  to 
be  a  woman  of  birth  and  education,  she  lives  up- 
on the  work  of  her  own  hands,  \^itll()Ut  nmrmur 
or  complaint.  I  make  use  of  a  thousand  strata- 
gems to  assist  her  ai!;ainSt  her  will ;  I  prevail  on 
her  to  keep  the  money  due  for  rent  for  her  sup- 
port, and  furnish  her  with  every  thing  she  wants 
at  half  Its  prime  cost ;  but  if  she  perceives  or 
suspects  these  little  artifices,  she  takes  it  almost 
as  ill  as  if  I  had  attempted  to  defraud  her.  In 
short,  sir,  her  unshaken  virtue  and  greatness  of 
sr)ul  under  misfortunes,  makes  me  consider  her 
as  a  prodigy,  and  often  draws  tears  of  pity  and 
admiration  tVom  me. 

Free.  Ah  !  women's  tears  lie  very  near  their 
eyes  !  I  never  cried  in  my  life  ;  and  yet  I  can 
feel,  too  ;  1  can  admire,  I  can  esteem,  but  w  hat 
sienifies  whimpering?  Hark  ye,  Mrs  Goodman  ! 
This  is  a  very  extraordinary  account  you  give 
of  this  young  woman ;  you  have  raised  my  cu- 
riosity, and  I'll  go  see  this  lodger  of  yours; 
I  am  rather  out  of  spirits,  and  it  will  serve  to 
amuse  me. 

Mrs  Good.  Oh,  sir,  you  can't  see  her ;  she 
neither  pays  visits,  nor  receives  them,  but  lives  in 
the  most  retired  manner  in  the  world. 

Free.  So  nmch  the  better.  I  love  retirement 
as  well  as  she.     Where  are  htr  apartments.' 

JIM-  Good.  On  this  very  tloor,    on  the  other 
side  of  tne  staircase. 
■    Free.  I'll  go  and  see  her  immediately. 

Airs  Good.  Indeed  you  can't,  sir.  It  is  im- 
possible. 

Free.  Impossible !  where  is  the  impossibility 
of  g'ting  into  a  room.'  Come  along  ! 

Mrs  Good.  I'or  Heaven's  sake,  Mr  IVeeport ! 

Free.  Pshaw  !  I  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  1  have 
business  half  an  Imur  hence. 

Mrs  Good.  Hi^t  won't  it  be  rather  indelicate, 
sir?  I^t  me  prepare  her  first. 

Free.  Prepare  her — With  all  my  heart — Rut 
remember  that  I  am  a  man  (if  business,  Mrs 
(iooilmaii,  and  have  no  time  to  waste  in  cere- 
mony and  compliment. 

[Eidint. 


SCENE  III. — Amelia's  Apartment. 
Amklia  at  work,  and  Molly. 
Ante.    No,    Polly!    if  lord   Palbridge   comes 
again,  I  am  resolved  not  to  sec  him. 

Mo/.  Indeed,  madam,  he  loves  you  above  all 
the  world  ;  1  am  sure  of  it ;  and  I  verily  believe 
ho  will  run  mad,  if  you  tlon't  hear  what  he  has  to 
say  for  himself". 

Aine.  Speak  no  more  of  him. 

Enter  Mrs  Goodman. 
Mrs  Goodman  ! 

Mrs  Good.  Pardon  me,  madam  !  Here  is  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  begs  you  would 
give  him  leave  to  speak  with  you. 

Amc.  A  gentleman  !  who  is  he  ? 

Mrs  Good.  His  name  is  Freeport,  madam. 
He  has  a  few  particularities  ;  but  he  is  the  best- 
hearted  man  in  the  world.  Pray,  let  him  come 
in,  madam  ! 

jli/ie.  By  no  means ;  you  know  I  receive  visits 
from  nobody. 

Enter  Freeport. 

Bless  inc  !  he's  here!  This  is  very  extraordi- 
nary indeed.  Mrs  Goodman. 

Free.  Don't  disturb  yourself,  young  woman  I 
don't  disturb  yourself! 

j\[ol.  Migiity  free  and  easy,  methinks  ! 

Awe.  Excuse  me,  sir;  1  am  not  used  to  re- 
ceive visits  from  persons  entirely  unknown. 

Free.  Unknown  !  There  is  not  a  man  in  all 
London  better  known  than  I  am.  I  am  a  mer- 
chant ;  iny  name  is  Freeport;  Freeport  of  Crutch- 
ed-Friars;  inquire  upon  'Change  ! 

Amc.  Mrs  Goodman  !  I  never  saw  the  gentle- 
man before.     I  am  surprised  at  his  coming  here. 

Free.  Pooh  !  Prithee  !  Mrs  Goodman  knows 
me  well  enough.  [Mrs  (toodmax  talks  apart 
with  Amfiia.]  Ay  !  that's  right,  Mrs  Good- 
man. Let  her  know  who  I  am,  and  tell  her  to 
make  herself  easy. 

Mrs  Good.  But  the  lady  does  not  chuse  we 
should  trouble  her,  sir. 

Free.  Trouble  her  !  I'll  give  her  no  trouble  ; 
I  came  to  drink  a  dish  o(  tea  with  you  ;  let  your 
maid  get  it  ready,  and  we  will  have  it  here  in- 
stead of  your  parlour — In  the  mean  time,  I 
will  talk  wuh  this  lady;  I  have  something  to  say 
to  her. 

Ame.  If  you  hud  any  business,  sir — 

Free.  Business !  I  tell  you  I  have  very  parti- 
cular business;  so  sit  down,  and  let's  have  the  tea, 

Mrs  Good.  You  shoulil  not  have  followed  me 
so  soon,  sir. 

Free.  Pooh,  prithee  !      [Exit  Mrs  Goodman. 

Mid.  I'his  is  the  oddest  man  I  ever  saw  in 
mv  life  1 

Amc.  Well,  sir,  as  I  see  you  are  a  particular 
ai  iinaintance  of  Mrs  Goodman — But,  jiray,  what 
are  your  commands  for  me,  sir!  [Thei/  sit. 
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Free.  I  tell  you  wliat,  young  woman  ;  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  will  tell  you  my  mind  in  an  in- 
stant. 1  am  told  that  you  are  one  of  the  best 
women  in  the  world :  very  virtuous,  and  very 
poor.  I  like  you  for  that :  but  they  say  you  are 
excessively  proud  too ;  now,  I  don't  like  you  for 
that,  madam. 

Alol.  Free  and  easy  still,  I  see. 

Aine.  And  pray,  sir,  who  told  you  so  ? 

Free.  Mrs  Goodman. 

Ame.  She  has  deceived  you,  sir ;  not  in  regard 
to  my  pride,  perliaps,  for  there  is  a  certain  right 
pride  which  every  body,  especially  women, 
ougiit  to  possess;  and  as  to  virtue,  it  is  no  more 
than  my  duty ;  but  as  to  poverty,  I  disclaim  it ; 
they  who  want  nothing,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
poor. 

Free.  It  is  no  such  thing  :  you  don't  speak 
the  truth ;  and  that  is  worse  than  being  proud. 
I  know  very  well  that  you  are  as  poor  as  Job, 
that  you  are  in  want  of  connnon  necessarifs, 
and  don't  make  a  good  meal  above  once  a  fort- 
*iight. 

Mol.  My  mistress  fasts  for  her  health,  sir. 

Free.  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy  !  what,  are  you 
proud  too } 

Mol.  Lord,  what  a  strange  man  ! 

Free.  But  however,  madam,  proud  or  not 
proud  does  not  signify  twopence — Hark  ye, 
Young  woman  !  it  is  a  rule  with  me  (as  it  ought 
to  be  with  every  good  Christian)  to  give  a  tenth 
part  of  my  fortune  in  charity.  In  the  account 
of  my  profits,  there  stands,  at  i)rcsent,  the  sum  of 
two  tiiousand  pounds  un  tiic  credit  siile  of  my 
Looks;  so  that  I  am  two  hundred  j)ounds  in  ar- 
rcar.  This  I  look  upon  as  a  debt  due  from  my 
■fortune  to  your  poverty — Yes,  your  poverty  I  say; 
so,  never  deny  it.  Tiiere's  a  bank  note  for  two 
hundred  pounds;  and  now  I  am  out  of  your 
debt — Where  the  deuce  is  t'lis  tea,  I  wonder.? 

Mol.  I  never  saw  such  a  man  in  my  life  ! 

Anie.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  was  so  tho- 
roughly confounded  !  \^Ai>art.^^ — Sir  ! 

[Tu  Freeport. 

Free.  Well.? 

Ame.  This  noble  action  has  surprised  me  still 
more  than  your  conversation ;  but  vou  must  ex- 
cuse my  refusal  of  your  kindness;  for,  I  must 
confess,  that  if  I  were  to  accej)t  what  you  offer, 
I  don't  know  when  I  should  be  able  to  restore 
it. 

Free.  Restore  it !  why  who  wants  you  to  re- 
store it .?  I  never  dreamt  of  restitution. 

Ame.  I  feel,  I  feel  your  goodness  to  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul ;  but  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
have  no  occaMon  for  vour  bounty ;  take  your  note, 
sir,  and  bestow  it  where  it  is  wanted. 

Mol.  Lord,  madam  !  you  are  ten  times  stran- 
ger than  the  gentleman — I  tell  you  what,  sir; 
[ To  Freei'oht.]  it  does  not  signify  talkinc ;  we 
are  in  the  greatest  distress  in  the  world,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  kindness  and  good  nature 


of  Mrs  Goodman,  we  might  have  died  by  this 
time.  My  lady  has  concealed  her  distress  from 
every  body  that  was  willing  and  able  to  relieve 
her;  you  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  in 
spite  of  her  teeth;  and  1  hope  that  you  will  ob- 
lige her,  in  spite  of  her  teeth,  to  accept  of  your 
generous  offer. 

A?ne.  No  more,  my  dear  Polly;  if  you  would 
not  have  nie  die  with  shame,  say  no  nu>re  I  Re- 
turn the  gentleman  his  note,  with  mv  best  thanks 
for  his  kindness  ;  tell  him,  I  durst  not  accept  of- 
it ;  for  when  a  woman  receives  presents  from  a 
man,  the  world  will  always  suspect  that  she  pays 
for  them  at  the  expence  of  her  virtue. 

Free.  What's  that !  what  does  she  say,  child  ? 

Mol.  Lord,  sir,  I  hardlv  know  what  she  says. 
She  says,  that  when  a  gentleman  makes  a  young 
lady  presents,  he  is  always  supposed  to  have  a 
design  upon  her  virtue. 

Free.  Nonsense  !  why  should  she  suspect  me 
of  an  ungenerous  design,  because  I  do  a  generous 
action  ? 

Mol.  Do  you  hear,  madam  } 

Ame.  Yes,  I  hear ;  I  admire ;  but  I  must 
persist  in  my  refusal :  if  that  scandalous  fellow 
Spatter  were  to  hear  of  this,  he  would  stick  at 
saying  nothing. 

Free.  Eh  !  what's  that .? 

Alol.  She  is  afraid  you  should  be  taken  for  her 
lover,  sir. 

Free.  I  for  your  lover  !  not  I.  I  never  saw 
you  before.  I  don't  love  you ;  so,  make  no  scru- 
ples upon  that  account.  I  like  you  well  enough, 
but  I  don't  love  you  at  all :  not  at  all,  I  tell  you 
— If  you  have  a  mind  never  to  see  mv  face  any 
more,  good  by  t'ye  ! — You  shall  never  see  me 
any  more.  If  you  like  I  should  come  back  again, 
I'll  come  back  again;  but  I  lose  time;  I  have  bu- 
siness;  your  servant !  \Goin^. 

Ame.  Stay,  sir !  do  not  leave  me  without  re- 
ceiving the  sincerest  acknowledgments  of  my 
gratitude  and  esteem;  but,  above  all,  receive 
your  note  a^ain,  and  do  not  put  me  any  longer 
to  the  blush  ! 

Free.  The  woman  is  a  fool ! 

Enter  Mrs  Goodman. 

Ante.  Come  hither,  I  beseech  you,  iMrs  Good- 
man. 

Mrs  Good.  Y'our  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Ame.  Here  !  take  this  note  wliich  that  gentle- 
man has  given  me  bv  mistake  ;  return  it  to  him, 
I  charge  you;  assure  him  of  my  esteem  and  ad- 
miration ;  but  let  him  know  I  need  no  assistance, 
and  cannot  accept  it.  [Exit  Ame. 

Mrs  Good.  Ah,  Mr  Freeport !  you  have  been 
at  your  old  ti-ade.  Y'ou  are  always  endeavouring 
to  do  good  actions  in  secret ;  but  the  world  al- 
ways finds  you  out,  vou  see. 

Mol.  Well ;  1  don't  believe  there  are  two 
stranger  people  in  England,  than  my  mistress  and 
that  gentleman — one  so  ready  to  part  with  mu- 
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nev,  anH  the  other  so  unwillintj  to  receive  it — 
dijii't  believe  lier,  sir;  tor,  between  tViciids, 
she  IS  in  very  great  need  of  assistance,  1  assure 
you. 

Mrs  Good.  Indeed,  I  believe  so. 

Free.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  on't ;  so  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Mrs  (ioodnum,  keep  the  note,  and 
supply  iicr  wants  out  ot"  it  without  her  know- 
ledire — and  now  I  think  of  it,  that  way  is  better 
than  t'other. 

Mol.  I  never  saw  such  a  strange  man  in  niv 
life  !  {Exit  Mol. 


lilrx  Good.  I  shall  obey  your  kind  commands, 
sir — Poor  soul!  my  heart  bleeds  for  her;  her 
virtue  and  niisrortuncs  touih  nie  to  the  soul  ! 

b'/ec.  I  have  some  little  feeiins;  for  her,  too ; 
but  she  is  too  proud.  A  tine  face;  fmc  liciure  ; 
well-behaved;  well-bred;  and,  I  dare  say,  an 
excellent  heart  ! — Hut  she  is  too  proud;  tell  her 
so,  d'ye  hear  ?  tell  her  she  is  too  proud.  [  >h:dl 
be  too  late  tor  my  business — I'll  see  her  u^ain 
soon — It  is  a  pity  she  is  so  proud.  [Eueuitl. 


ACT     III. 


SCENE  l.—A  hall. 


Sir  William  Douglas  alone. 

Sir  Wil.  A  YOUNG  woman  !  a  native  of  Scot- 
land !  her  name  Amelia  !  supposed  to  be  in  the 
greatest  distress,  aixl  living  in  total  retirement  ! 
If  fortune  should,  f  )r  once,  smile  upon  me,  and 
have  thrown  me  into  the  very  same  house  !  I 
dun'l  know  what  to  think  of  it;  and  vet,  so  many 
imcommon  circumstances  to>j:ether,  recall  the  me- 
mory of  my  misfortunes,  and  awaken  all  the  fa- 
ther in  my  bosom. — I  must  be  satislied. 

Enter  Molly  crossing  the  stage. 

Sir  Wil.  Madam  !  will  you  permit  me  to  speak 
one  word  to  you  ? 

Mol.  [coming  f'oi'ward.]  If  you  please ;  what 
is  your  pleasure,  sir? 

Sir  ]\'il.  I  presume,  madam,  you  are  the 
charming  youns;  woman  I  heard  of  .^ 

AIol.  I  have  a  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  some 
folks,  to  be  sure,  sir. 

Sir  ]]il.  And  you  are  a  native  of  Scotland, 
tliey  tell  me  ? 

Mol.  I  am ;  at  your  service,  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  ^\  ill  you  uive  me  leave  to  ask  the 
name  of  your  family?  W'iio  is  your  lather? 

Mol.  I  really  dun't  remember  my  father. 

Sir  Wil.  Ha!  not  remember  him,  do  you  say  r 

\  Eunieatli/. 

Mol.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  been  told  that  he 
was — 

Sir  Wil.  Who,  madam? 

Mo/.  One  of  the  most  eminent  bakers  in  Aber- 
deen, sir. 

Sir  Wil.  Oh,  I  conceive !  Vou  live,  I  suppose, 
witli  the  youn<i  lady  1  meant  to  speak  to.  I  mis- 
took you  for  the  lady  herself. 

Mol.  You  did  me  a  y;reat  deal  of  lionour,  I 
assure  you,  sir. 

■Sir  iVil.  But;  you  are  acquainted  with  youi 
mistress's  family? 

Mol.   Family,  sir  ! 

Sir  Wil.   Ay  ;  who  arc  her  parents  ? 

Mol.  She  coriies  of  very  creditable  parents,  I 
promise  you,  sir. 


Sir  Wil.  I  don't  doubt  it;  but  who  are  they  ? 
I  have  particular  reasons  for  inquirini;. 

Mol.  Very  likely  so ;  but  I  must  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused, sir. 

Sir  ]\il.  Of  what  asje  is  your  mistress?  you 
will  tell  me  that,  at  least. 

Mol.  Oh,  as  to  her  aiie,  she  don't  care  who 
knows  that ;  she  is  too  young  to  deny  her  age 
yet  a-while.     She  is  about  one-and-twenty,  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  Precisely  the  age  of  my  Amelia. 
[Asidr.^  One-antl-twenty,  you  say?        [To  Moi.. 

Mol.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  ab.')Ut  two-and  twen- 
ty; there  is  no  iircat  dilVcrence  betueen  us. 

Sir  Wil.  [Apart.]  It  nuist  be  so;  her  age,  her 
country,  her  mannei-  of  living,  all  concur  to  prove 
her  mine;  my  dear  child,  whumllelt  to  taste 
of  misfortune  from  her  cradle  ! 

il/o/.  [Apart.]  What  is  he  muttering,  I  won- 
der? I  wish  this  one-and-twenty  has  uol  turned 
the  old  gentleman's  head. 

Sir  Wil.  Let  me  beg  the  tavourof  you  to  con- 
duct me  to  your  mistress:  1  want  to  speak  with 
her. 

Mol.  She  will  see  no  company,  sir ;  she  is  in- 
disposed ;  she  is  in  great  alHiction ;  and  receives 
no  visits  at  all. 

Sir  ]Vil.  I\line  is  not  a  visit  of  form  or  cere- 
mony, or  even  impertinent  curiosity  ;  but  on  the 
most  urgent  business.  Tell  her,  lam  herfellow- 
conntryinan. 

Mol.  V^  hilt  !  arc  you  of  Scotland,  too,  sir  ? 

Sir  Wil.  I  am.  Tell  her  I  take  part  in  her  af- 
flictions, and  may,  perhaps,  bring  her  some  con- 
solation. 

]\loL  There  is  something  mighty  particular 
about  this  old  gentleman  !  lie  has  not  brought 
another  two  hundred  pounds,  sure  !  [Jpart.^ 
Well,  sir;  since  you  are  so  verv  pressing,  since 
vou  say  you  are  our  fellow-countryman,  if  you 
will  walk  this  way,  I'll  speak  to  my  mistiess,  and 
SIC  «liat  1  can  do  for  you. 

Sir  ]\  il.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  [ E.rit  Mor  i.Y. 
And  now,  it'  I  may  trust  the  forebodings  of  an 
old  fond  heart,  I  am  going  to  throw  my  arms 
about  my  daughter.  [£x(<. 
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As  Sir  William/o/Zows  Molly  out  on  one  side, 
Spattek  appears  on  the  other. 

Spat.  There  they  eo  I  what  the  deuce  can  that 
old  fellow  and  Amelia's  inaid  du  toiiether?  The 
slut  is  certainly  condacting  hiin  to  her  mistress  ! 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  expect  that  Amelia 
will  be  apprehended.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must 
be  upon  the  watch ;  for,  since  I  have  laid  the  in- 
formation, it  is  hii^h  time  that  I  should  collect 
some  materials  to  support  it. — Who  comes  here.? 
Lord  lai  bridge's  valet  de  chambre  :  his  errand  is 
to  Amelia,  without  doubt;  something  may  be 
learnt  there,  perhaps. 

Enter  La.  France. 

Ha !  Monsieur  La  France  !  your  servant. 

La  Fiance.  Serviteur  !  ver  glad  to  see  you, 
Monsieur  .Spatter. 

Sjat.  SVell ;  what  brings  you  here  .?  eh,  Mon- 
sieur La  France } 

La  France.  Von  lettre,  Monsieur. 

Spat.  A  letter  to  whom .? 

La  France.  From  my  lor  to  Mademoiselle 
Amelie. 

Spat.  Oh  !  you're  mistaken,  Monsieur ;  that 
letter  is  for  lady  Alton. 

La  Fiance.  Lady  Alton !  no,  ma  foi  !  it  be 
for  Mademoiselle.  I  am  no  mistake.  Je  ne  me 
trompe  pas  la  dessus. 

Spat.  Why,  have  not  you  carried  several  let- 
ters from  lord  Falbridee  to  lady  Alton } 

La  France.  Oh,  que  oui  !  hut  dis  be  for  de 
young  laty  dat  hf  here;  for  Mademoiselle:  mi 
lor  love  her  !  ma  foi ;    he  lov  her  a  la  folic. 

Spat.  And  he  loved  lady  Alton  a  la  folic,  did 
not  he .? 

La  France.  Oh,  que  non  !  he  lov  her  so  gen- 
tely  !  si  tranquilement;  ma  foi,  he  lov  her  a  la 
Francoise. — But  now  he  lov  {Mademoiselle;  he 
no  eat,  no  sleep,  no  speak,  but  Mademoiselle ; 
1)0  tink,  but  of  MadeuKjiselle  ;  quite  an  oder  ting, 
]\lonsieur  Spatter,  quite  an  oder  ting  ! 

Spat.  Well,  v\ell ;  no  matter  for  that;  the  let- 
ter is  for  lady  Alton,  I  promise  you. 

La  France.  Ah  !  pardonnez  nioi  ! 

Spat,  it  is,  I  assure  you  ;  and  to  con<  ince  you 
of  it,  see  here,  Monsieur!  lady  Alton  has  sent 
you  live  guineas  to  pay  the  postage. 

La  France.  Five  guineas !  ma  foi,  I  believe  I 
was  mistake,  indeed. 

Spat.  Ay,  ay ;  I  told  you  you  were  mistaken  : 
and  after  all,  if  it  should  not  be  for  her  ladyship, 
she  will  inclose  it  in  another  case,  and  seud  it  to 
Amelia,  and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser. 

La  France.  Foft  bien  ;  ver  well  ;  la  voila. 
\GiTcs  the  letter.^  I  have  got  five  guinees;  I 
don't  care. 

Spat.  Why  should  you  ?  Where's  the  harm,  if 
one  woman  sho(  Id  receive  a  letter  written  to 
another .''  There  will  be  nothing  lost  by  it ;  for, 
if  Amelia   don't  receive  this,    she  will  receive 
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others  ;  and  letters  of  this  sort  are  all  alike,  you 
know. 

La  France.  Begar  dat  is  ver  true.  Adieu,  sir. 
-—I  ha\  e  execute  my  commission  :  adieu.  Oh  ! 
je   lais  bien  mes  commissions,  moi ! 

[Fxit  La  France. 

Spat.  See  the  effects  of  secret  service-money  ! 
Intelligence  must  be  paid  for ;  and  the  bribing 
couriers  is  a  fair  stratagem,  by  all  the  laws  of 
war.  Shall  I  break  open  this  letter,  or  carry  it 
to  lady  Alton  as  it  is.?  No;  I'll  read  it  mvself, 
that  1  may  have  the  credit  of  communicating  the 
contents.  Let  me  see  !  [Opens  the  letter,  and 
reads.^  '  Thou  dearest,  most  respectal)!e,  and 
'  most  virtuous  of  women  !'  So!  this  is  a  la  folic, 
indeed,  as  Monsieur  La  France  calls  it. — '  If  any 
'  consideration  could  add  to  my  remorse,  for  the 
*  injury  I  have  offered  you,  it  would  be  the  dis- 
'  covery  of  your  real  character.'  Ah,  ah  !  *  I 
'  know  who  you  are.  I  know  you  are  the  daush- 
'  ter  of  the  unhappy  sir  William  Douglas.' — So, 
so  ! — '  Judge,  then,  of  the  tumult  of  my  soul ; 
'  which  is  only  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  des- 
'  pair,  by  the  hopes  of  rendering  some  service  to 
'  the  father,  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  mea- 
'  sure,  atone  for  my  behaviour  to  his  too  justly  of- 
'  fended  daughter.  Give  me  leave,  this  evening, 
'  to  sue  for  my  pardon  at  your  feet,  and  to  in- 
'  form  you  of  the  measures  I  have  taken.  In  the 
'  mean  time,  believe  mc  unalterably  yours. 

'  Falbridge.' 
This  is  a  precious  packet,  indeed  ! — Now,  if  I 
could  discover  the  father,  too  ! — His  lord-hip's 
visit  will  be  too  late  in  the  evening,  I  fancy ;  the 
lady  will  not  be  at  home ;  but,  before  she  coes, 
once  more  to  my  old  trade  of  eaves-dropping  about 
her  apartments  !  The  old  gentleman  and  she  are 
certamly  together,  and  their  conversation,  per- 
haps, may  be  curious.  At  all  events,  lady  Alton 
must  be  gratined.  ^len  of  letters  never  get  any 
thing  of  their  patrons,  but  by  sacrificing  to  their 
foibles.  [£a<7. 

SCENE  H. — Amelia's  apartment. 

StR  William  Douglas  and  Amelia  discovered 
sitting. 

Sir  Wil.  Every  word  you  utter,  touclics  mc  to 
the  soul.  Nothing  but  such  noble  sentiments 
could  have  supported  your  spirit  under  so  many 
misfoi  tunes. 

Ame.  Perhaps  it  is  to  my  misfortunes  that  I 
owe  those  sentiments.  Had  I  been  brought  up  in 
ease  and  luxury,  my  mind,  which  has  learnt  for- 
titude from  distress,  might  have  been  enfeebled 
by  prosperity. 

Sir  Wi/.  Thou  most  amiable  of  thy  sex,  I  con- 
jure thee  to  hide  nothing  from  me.  You  say  you 
were  born  at  .Vbcrdcen  ;  you  confess  that  you  are 
derived  from  one  of  those  unhappy  families,  who 
suftcred  themselves  to  be  so  fatally  deluded,  and 
drawn  from  their  allegiance  to  the  best  of  kings. 
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Why,  why  then,  will  ynu  not  tell  me  all  ?  Why 
do  \<)ii  ciukavDur  to  conceal  yuiir  name  and  la- 
niilv  - 

J/iii .  Mv  diitv  t  '  my  family  i.l)lit:cs  nie  to  si- 
knce.  My  tatliVr's  life  is  foifcitccl  hy  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law ;  and  he  owes  his  existence,  at 
this  hour,  to  fli^iht  t  secrecy.  He  may  be  in 
Kn^land ;  he  may,  foi  ans;ht  I  know,  be  in  l,on- 
dim  ;  and  the  divul>:in;:  my  name  and  family 
miiilit  create  a  fresh  search  after  him,  and  ex- 
]>o;c  him  to  new  perils.  Your  conversation,  it  is 
true,  has  inspired  me  with  respect  and  tender- 
ness ;  but  vet,  you  are  a  stranuer  to  me  :  I  liave 
reason  to  fear  every  thing,  anil  one  \\ord  may 
inulo  me. 

^7?•  II  ;7.  Alas!  one  word  may  make  us  both 
liappv.  Tcli  n)e ;  of  what  ape  were  you  wlun 
your  cruel  fortune  separated  you  from  your  fa- 
ther .? 

Jmc.  An  infant ;  so  yonnc:,  that  I  have  not 
tiie  least  traces  of  him  in  my  memory. 

Sir  IT'/V.  And  your  mother;  what  Lccameof  her? 
Aiiie.  She,  as  I  have  often  hcaid,  was  carried 
off  by  a  fever,  while  she  was  prcparin<i  to  em- 
bark with  me,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  my  fa- 
ther. He,  driven  almost  to  despair  by  this  last 
stroke  of  ill  fortune,  continually  shifted  his  place 
of  residence  abroad ;  but,  for  some  years  past, 
whether  bv  his  death,  the  miscarriaL'C  of  letters, 
the  infidelity  of  friends,  or  other  accidents,  I  have 
not  received  the  least  intelligence  of  him ;  and 
now,  I  almost  bciiin  to  despair  of  hearing;  of  him 
a;_'ain,  thou<:h  I  still  persist  in  my  inquiries. 

Sir  ]]ii.  [Rising.]  It  must  be  so;  it  is  as  I 
imagined.  yVIl  these  touching  circumstances  are 
melancholy  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  it.  Yes,  my 
child  !  I  am  that  unhappy  falher  whom  you  lost 
so  early;  I  am  that  unfortunate  husband,  whom 
death,  and  my  unhappy  fate,  almost  at  the  very 
san)e  period,  divorced  from  the  best  of  wives;  I 
am — 1  am  sir  ^^  illiam  Dousilas. 

Ame.  Sir  William  Douplas  !  have  T  lived  to 
see  my  father  !  then  Heaven  has  heard  my  pray- 
ers; this  is  the  first  happy  moment  of  my  unfor- 
timate  life. — [I''.mbrachi<:.] — And  yet,  your  pre- 
scnf'e  here  fills  me  with  apprehensions;  I  trem- 
ble for  your  safety,  for  your  life  ;  how  durst  yon 
vc  nture  your  peison  in  this  kiuiidom  ?  how  can  you 
expose  yourself  to  the  ilanser  of  disco\ery  in  this 
town  .i"  My  whole  soul  is  in  a  tunudt  of  fear  and 

joy- 
Air  1177:  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  .Amelia;  fear 
nothiuii;  Hea\en  Ijeiiins  to  smile  upon  my  for- 
t  nc.  To  find  thee  so  unexpectedly,  to  find  thee 
with  a  mind  so  superior  to  distress,  softens  the 
annuish  of  my  past  life,  and  gives  me  ha|)py 
omens  of  the  future. 

Aiiie.  Oh,  sir  !  iiy  the  joy  1  receive  from  the 
embraces  of  a  father,  let  me  conjine  you  to  pro- 
vide for  your  safety  !  do  not  expose  me  to  the 
h'MTor  of  losing  you  aijain  ;  of  losiui;  yon  for 
ever !    Quit  this  town   immediately ;  every  mo- 


ment that  you  remain  in  it,  is  at  the  hazard  of 
your  life ;  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you  to  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Si>-  Hi/.  My  dear  i  liild  !  how  I  (];rie\e  that 
yfiur  youth  and  virtue  shuuld  be  involved  in  my 
Miisfoituues  !  Yes,  we  will  quit  this  kingdom  ; 
prepare  for  your  departure,  and  we  may  leave 
London  this  evening. 

Enter  Owen,  /tasti/i/. 

Ha  !  Owen  !  thou  art  come  at  a  happy  moment. 
I  have  found  my  daughter.  This  is  y<Hir  young 
raistresii,  the  paragon  of  her  sex,  my  dear,  luy 
amial)le  .Amelia. 

Oicen.  Oh,  sir,  this  i^;  no  time  for  concratula- 
tion.     You  are  in  the  most  inmiinent  danger. 

Sir  Wil.  What  is  the  matter.'' 

Ouen.  1  he  officers  of  government  arc,  at  this 
instant,  in  the  house.  I  saw  them  enter;  I  heard 
them  say  they  had  authority  to  apprehend  some 
suspected  person,  and  I  ran  immediately  to  in- 
form you  of  your  danger. 

Ame.  Oh,  Heaven  !  My  father,  what  will  vou 
do .? 

Ouen.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  sir;  we  are  two; 
we  are  armed;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  make  our  way  through  them  :  1  will  stand  by 
you  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood. 

Sir  Wil.  Thou  faithful  creature  !  Stay,  Owen  ; 
our  fears  may  betray  us:  till  we  are  sure  we  are 
attacked,  let  us  shew  no  signs  of  opposition. 

Enter  Moi.ly,  fiasfi/i/. 

J\Tol.  i\Iy  dear  mistress  !  we  are  ruined  ;  we 
are  undone  for  ever. 

Ame.  There  are  officers  of  justice  in  the  house; 
I  have  heard  it ;  tell  me,  tell  nic  this  instant, 
whom  do  they  seek  for? 

Hlo/.  Tor  you,  madam,  for  you ;  they  have  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  you,  they  say. 

A)ne.  But  they  have  no  warrant  to  apprehend 
any  body  else  ? 

Mo/.  No,  madam  ;  nobody  else  ;  but  I  w  ill 
follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Ame.  My  dear  Folly,  I  did  not  mean  you.  Re- 
tire, sir!  [To  Sir  William.]  For  Heaven's  sake, 
leave  me  to  their  mercy  !  they  can  have  no  facts 
ag;iinst  me;  my  life  has  been  as  iimocent  as  ui>- 
fortunate,  and  I  nmst  soon  be  released. 

Sir  117/.  No,  mv  child;  1  will  not  leave  thee. 

Mi>/.  My  child?  This  is  sir  WiUiam  Douglas, 
then,  as  sure  as  I  am  ali\e  ! 

.S7/-  117/.  Besides,  reiirinc  at  such  a  time  miuht 
create  suspicifin,  and  incur  the  danger  we  wouUl 
wish  to  avoid. 

Mol.  Thev  will  bo  in  the  room  in  a  moment; 
I  think  I  hear  then>  upon  the  stairs;  they  would 
have  laen  here  before  mo,  if  ^Ir  Frerport  had 
not  come  in  and  stopt  them. 

Sir  117/.  Courage,  my  dear  .Amelia  ! 

A //If.  Alas,  sir  !   I  have  no  terrors  but  for  you- 

Uuen.  They  arc  here,  bir  ! 
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Mo/.  Oh,  lord  !  liere  they  are,  indeed  !  I  am 
frighted  out  of  my  wits  ! 

Enter  Mrs  Goodman,  Freeport,  and  Officer. 

Free.  A  warrant  to  seize  lier  ?  a  harmless 
Touns;  woman  ?  it  is  impossible  ! 

Offi.  Pardon  me,  sir;  if  the  youns^  lady  s;ocs 
by  the  name  of  Amelia  Walton,  1  have  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  her. 

free.  On  what  account  ^ 
Offi.  As  a  dani^erous  person. 
Free.  Dangerous  ! 

Offi.  Yes,  sir ;  suspected  of  disaffection  and 
treasonable  practices. 

Artie.  I  am  tiie  unhappy  obiect  of  your  search, 
sir;  give  me  leave  to  know  the  substance  of  the 
accusation. 

Offi.  I  cannot  tell  you  particulars,  madam;  but 
information  upon  oath  lias  been  made  against  yoti, 
and  I  am  ordered  to  apprehend  you. 

Mrs  Good.  But  you  will  accept  of  bail,  sir? 
I  will  be  bound  for  all  I  am  worth  in  the 
world. 

Offi.  In  these  cases,  madam,  bail  is  nf)t  usual ; 
and,  if  ever  accepted  at  all,  it  is  excessively  high  ; 
and  given  by  persons  of  very  large  property,  and 
known  character. 

Fiec.  Well ;  my  property  is  large  enough,  and 
my  character  very  well  known.  My  name  is 
Freeport. 

Ofli.  I  know  you  very  well,  sir. 
Free.  I'll  answer  for  her  appearance ;   I'll   be 
bound    in    a    penalty   of   five   hundred    pounds, 
a   thousand,   two    thousand,    or    what  sum    you 
please. 

Offi.  And  will  you  enter  into  the  recognisance 
immediately  ? 

Free.  With  all  my  heart;  come  along  ! 

[Going. 
Offi.  And  are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ? 
Free.  Ay,  to  be  sure.     Why  not.? 
Offi.  Because,  sir,  I'll  venture  to  say,  there  are 
but  few  people  that  place  their  money  on  such  se- 
curities. 

Free.  So  much  the  worse  ;  he,  who  can  employ 

it  in  doing  good,  places  it  on  t'le  best  security, 

and  puts  it  out  at  the  highest  interest  in  the  world. 

[Exit  Freemak,  with  ttic  Officer. 

Sir  Wil.  I  can  hardly  trust  my  eyes  and  ears  ! 

who  is  this  benevolent  gentleman? 

Mrs  Good.  I  don't  wonder  you  are  surprised 
at  Mr  Frceport's  maimer  of  proceeding,  sir;  but 
it  is  his  vvay.  lie  is  not  a  man  of  compliment ; 
Imt  he  does  the  most  essential  service  in  lesstijue, 
than  others  take  in  making  prote.-.tations. 

Mol.  Here  he  is  again  !  Heaven  reward  him  ! 

lie-enter  Freeport. 
Free.  So  !  that  matter  is   dis])atched  ;  now  to 
our  other  alVairs  !  this  is  a  busy  day  with   me. — 
Ijook'yc,  sir  William  ;  we  must  be    brief;  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost. 


Sir  Wil.  How  !  am  I  betrayed  then  ! 

Free.  Betrayed  !  no ;  but  you  are  discovered. 

Owen.  What  !  njy  master  discovered  ! 

[Offers  to  draw. 
Free.  [To  Owen.]  Nay,  never  clap  thy  hand 
to  thy  sword,  old  Trusty  !  your  master  is  in  dan- 
ger, it  is  true  ;  but  not  from  nie,  I  promise  you. 
Go,  and  get  him  a  post-chaise,  and  let  him  pack 
off  this  instant ;   tiiat  is  the  best  way  of  shewing 

\our  attachment  to   him  at  present. Twenty 

years,  sir  William,  ha\e  not  made  so  great  an 
alteration  in  you,  but  I  knew  you  the  moment  I 
saw  y(ju. 

Mrs  Good.  Harbour  no  distrust  of  Mr  Free- 
port,  sir ;  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  men  liv- 
ing- 

Ante.  I  know  his  worthiness.  His  beiiaviour 
to  the  officer  but  this  moment,  uncommonly 
generous  as  it  appeared,  is  not  the  first  testi- 
mony he  has  given  me  to  day,  of  his  noble  dis- 
position. 

Free.  Noble  !  p'shaw  !  nonsense  ! 
Sir  Wil.  [To  Freeport.]  Sir;  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  interest 
yourself  in  my  affairs,  has  almost  as  much  over- 
powered me,  as  if  you  had  surprised  me  with 
hostile  proceedings.  Which  way  shall  I  thank 
you  for  your  goodness  to  me  and  my  Amelia? 

Free.  Don't  thank  me  at  all ;  when  you  are 
out  of  danger,  perhaps  I  may  make  a  proposal 
to  you,  that  will  not  be  disagreeable.  At  present, 
think  of  nothing  but  your  escape;  fori  should 
not  be  surprised,  if  they  were  very  shortly  to 
make  you  the  same  compliment  they  have  paid 
to  Amelia  :  and,  in  your  case,  which  is  really  a 
serious  one,  they  might  not  be  in  the  humour  to 
accept  of  my  recognisance. 

Mrs  Good.  Mr  Freeport  is  in  the  right,  sir; 
every  moment  of  delay  is  hazardous;  let  us  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  depart  immediately  !  Amelia, 
being  wholly  iniujcent,  cannot  be  long  detained 
in  custody,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  released,  I  will 
bring  her  to  you,  wherever  you  shall  appoint. 

Free.  Ay,  ay ;  you  must  he  gone  directly,  sir  ! 
and  as  you  may  want  ready  money  upon  the 
road,  take  my  purse  !  [Olfcring  /lis  purse.  ' 

Sir  Wil.  No,  thou  truest  friend,  1  have  no 
need  of  it.  With  what  wonderful  goodness 
have  you  acted  towards  me  and  my  unhappy 
family  ! 

Free.  Wonderful  !  why  wondeiFul  ?  AVould 
not  you  have  done  the  same,  if  you  had  been 
in  my  place  ? 

Sir  IVil.  I  hope  T  should. 
Free.  Well,  then,  where  is  the  wonder  of  it? 
Come,  come,  let  us  see  you  make  ready  for  your 
departure  ! 

Sir  Wil.  Thou  best  of  men  ! 

Free.  Best  of  men  ?  Heaven   forbid  !  I  have 

done   no  more   than   my  duty  by  you.     I  am  a 

man  myself:  and  am  bound  to  be  a  friend  to  all 

mankind,  you  know.  [^Excfintj 
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SCENE  T. — Si'atter's  apartment. 

Ladv    Alton    uitfi   a   letter   in   her  huml,   and 
Spatier. 

Imi/i/ Alt.  Thanks,  my  pood  Spatter!  iiianv 
thanks  lor  this  precious  epistle  !  more  precious 
at  prei<ent  than  one  ot"  Ovid,  Pliuv,  or  Cicero. 
It  is  at  once  a  billet-doux  and  a  state  paper; 
aiul  serves  at  the  same  time  to  convict  lier  of 
coMspirinj:  at:ainst  me,  and  tlie  public. 

S/utt.  It  is  a  valuable  manuscript,  to  be  sure, 
madam  ;  and  yet  that  is  but  the  least  half  of  my 
discoveries,  since  I  left  your  ladyship. 
-  Liidi/  Alt.  liut  is  not  this  half,  accordin<:  to 
llie  (Jrecian  axiom,  more  than  the  whole,  Mr 
Spatter? 

Spat.  Wlien  you  know  the  whole,  I  believe 
you  w'll  th.ink  not,  marluui. 

Lfl(/v  Alt.  Out  with  it  then  I  I  am  impatient 
to  be  mistress  of  it. 

Sjnit.  By  interccptins;  this  letter  of  lord  Fal- 
bridiic's,  your  ladyship  sees  that  we  have  disco- 
vered Amelia  to  be  the  daughter  of  sir  William 
Doua,las. 

Luch/  Alt.  True. 

Spat.  But  what  would  you  say,  madam,  if  I 
had  fiiund  out  the  father  himself,  too.'' 
JauIi/  Alt.  .Sir  William  Douglas  ! 
Spat.  Is  now  in  this  house,  madam. 
J.adif  All.  Impossible  ! 

Spat.  Notiiini;  more  certain.  He  arrived  this 
mornini  under  a  fei<^iied  name.  I  saw  him  con- 
duited  to  Amelia's  apartment.  This  rai-ed  my 
suspicion,  and  I  planted  myself  at  her  door,  with 
all  the  ciri  uinspectinii  of  a  spy,  and  address  of  a 
chambermaid.  Ihere  I  overheard  their  mutual 
acknowledsnients  of  each  other  ;  and  a  curious 
mferview  it  was.  I'irst  they  wept  for  jjrief ;  and 
then  they  wept  for  joy;  and  then  they  wept  for 
}rri(  f  anain.  Their  tears,  however,  were  soon  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  the  officer,  whose  pur- 
pose was  partly  defeated,  as  you  have  already 
liearrl,  by  the  inler\ention  of  Freeport. 

Lad II  .lit.  Yes,  the  brute  !  But  that  delay  was 
not  halt'  so  unfortunate,  as  your  di-coveries  have 
been  hap|)y.  Spatter;  for  my  reviniie  shall  now 
return  on  them  with  redoubled  tury. —  Issue  out 
upon  then)  once  more;  sec  what  they  are  about; 
.nnd  be  sura  to  tiive  me  innnediate  notice,  if  lord 
Falbri(ij;c  should  come.  \G<nn^. 

Spat.  StJiy,  madam.  After  intcrceptint;  the 
Idler,  I  sent  for  your  ladyship,  that,  at  so  critical 
a  iimcturo,  you  niiuht  be  present  on  the  spot: 
iM)d  if  you  so  home  aiiain,  we  shall  lose  tune, 
which  perhaps  may  Ik;  precious,  in  runniiiii  to 
and  i'nt.  .Suppo->e  you  step  into  the  study,  till  I 
return.  You  w ill  fmd  my  own  answer  to  my  la-t 
pamphlet,  and  the  two  first  sheets  of  the  next 
niontirs  -\laguziue  to  amuse  you. 


Ladi/  Alt.  Planned  like  a  wise  general  !  Do 
you  then  •:(),  and  reconiinitre  the  enemy,  while  I 
he  here  in  ambush  to  reintorce  you  as  soon  as 
tli(ie  shall  be  occasion.  Do  but  i;ive  the  word, 
we'll  make'  a  vigorous  sally,  put  their  whole  body 
to  rout,  and  take  Amelia  and  her  father  prison- 
ers. [Exeu7it  severalli/. 

SCENE  U.—A  hall. 

Enter  Fkeeport. 

Free.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  ;  but  this  Ame- 
lia, here,  runs  in  mv  head  stran^elv.  Ever  since 
I  saw  her,  I  think  of  nothinii  else.  I  am  not  in 
lo\o  with  her?  In  love  with  her!  that's  non- 
sense.    But  I  feel  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  a  sort  of 

pain  tlrat — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it 

I'll  speak  to  her  father  about  her. 

Enter  Owen. 

Well,  old  true-penny  !  Have  you  prepared  every 
thins;  for  sir  William's  departure  ? 

(jucn.  Wc  had  need  be  coinsr,  indeed,  sir; 
wr  are  in  continual  danger  while  we  stay  here  ; 
who  d've  think  lods^ed  the  information  against 
Madam  .Amelia? 

Free.  Who? 

Ozcen.  A  person  who  lodsjcs  in  this  very 
house,  it  seems  :  one  Mr  Spatter,  sir. 

Free.  Spatter!   hov.-  d'ye  know? 

Ouen.  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  officers,  who 
came  to  apprehend  her. 

Free.  A  dog  !  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  cut 
off  his  ears  with  my  own  hands,  and  save  him 
the  disgrace  of  the  pillory. 

Oiien.  Mv  poor  master  is  always  unfortunate. 
If  lord  Briunpton  had  lived  a  week  longer,  sir 
William  might  perhaps  have  been  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  malice. 

Free.  Lord  Brumpton? 

Ouen.  Yes,  sir.  lie  was  soli'  iting  my  mas- 
ter's pardon;  but  died  before  he  had  accomplish- 
ed his  benevolent  intentions. 

Free.  Ha!  A  thought  strikes  me  !  [Apart.] — 
Ihuk  ye,  friend,  [i'oOwr.N]  does  sir  William 
know  the  present  lord  Brum[)lon  ? 

Ouen.  No,  sir.  The  late  lord  liad  no  chil- 
dren, or  near  relations,  living;  anri,  indeed,  ho 
was  the  only  surviving  friend  of  my  poor  master 
in  the  kingdom. 

Free.  Is  the  chaise  at  the  door? 

Oicen.  Not  yet,  sir  ;  but  I  expect  it  every  mo- 
ment. 

Free.  Uun  to  your  ma'-ter,  and  desire  him  not 
to  go  till  I  see  him.  'i\  II  liiin  I  am  'joini;  out 
npon  his  business,  and  will  be  back  within  this 
hour. 
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Ozcen.  I  will  let  him  know  immediately.  Ah, 
you're  a  true  friend,  indeed,  sii-. 

[Shaking  luin  earnestly  by  the  hand. 

Free.  Pooh  !  prithee  ! 

Owen.  Ah  !  Heaven  preserve  you  ! 

[Exit  Owen. 

Free.  Fare  thee  well,  old  honesty  !  By  the 
death  of  lord  Brumpton,  without  children  or 
-near  relatinub  living,  as  Owen  says,  the  title 
and  estate  come  to  my  old  friend  Jack  Brump- 
ton, of  Liverpool,  who  is  of  a  distant  hranch, 
a  fourth  cousin,  for  aught  I  know,  who  has  past 
his  whole  life  in  a  compting-house;  and  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  no  more  dreamt  of  being  a  lord, 
than  grand  signior,  or  great  mogul.  He  has  so 
good  a  heart,  that  I  believe  it  is  impossible  even 
for  a  title  to  corrupt  it.  I  know  he  is  in  town  ; 
so  I'll  go  to  him  nnmediately,  acquaint  him  with 
the  obligation  entailed  on  him,  to  be  of  service 
to  sir  William,  and  make  him  heir  to  the  bene- 
volence of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  his  wealth 
and  dignity.  [Going,  utops^  Who's  here?  TNlrs 
Goodman  and  Spatter,  as  I  live  !  Oh  the  doir  ! 
my  blood  rises  at  the  villain.  If  I  don't  take 
care,  I  shall  incur  an  action  of  battery  for  cane- 
ing  the  rascal. 

Enter  Mrs  Goodman  and  Spatter. 

Mrs  Good.  In  short,  Mr  Spatter,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  give  vou  warning,  and  desire  th'it  you 
would  provide  yourself  with  another  lodging  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Spat.  What  now  .?  What  the  deuce  is  the  mat- 
ter with  vou,  Mrs  Goodman.' 

J\Irs  Good.  1  see  now  the  meaning  of  ladv 
Alton's  recommendation  of  such  a  lodger  to  my 
house,  as  well  as  of  her  visits  to  .\melia,  and  hei' 
frequent  conferences  with  you,  sir. 

Spat.  The  woman  is  certainly  out  of  Iier  sen- 
ses. 

Free.  What  has  been  laid  to  your  charge  is  no 
joke,  sir. 

Spat.  What !  are  you  there  to  keep  up  her 
backhand,  Mr  Freeport !  What  is  all  this  ? 

Free.  You  are  found  out  to  be  a  spy,  sir. 

Mrs  Good.  A  person  who  pries  into  the  se- 
crets of  families,  merely  to  betray  them. 

Free.  An  informer  ! 

Mrs  Good.  An  eaves-dropper  ! 

Free.  A  liar  ! 

Spat.  Right-hand  and  left !  this  is  too  much  : 
what  the  plague  is  the  matter  with  you  both  ? 

Mrs  Good.  Did  not  you  go  and  tell  that  Ame- 
lia was  a  native  of  Scotland  .■' 

Spat.  Well ;  and  where's  the  harm  of  being 
born  in  Scotland  .'' 

Free.  None;  except  by  your  malicious  inter- 
pretation, rascal ;  by  means  of  which,  you  made 
it  the  ground  of  an  information  against  her,  and 
were  the  cause  of  her  beins:  apprehended. 

Spat.  And  you  were  the  cause  of  her  being 
released;  every  man  ia  his  way,  Mr  Freeport  ! 


Free.  Look  you,  sirrah  !  you  are  one  of  those 
wretches,  whu  miscall  themselves  authors;  a 
fellow,  vvhose  heart,  and  tongue,  and  pen,  are 
equally  scandalous;  who  try  to  insinuate  your- 
self every  where,  to  make  mischief,  if  there  is 
none,  and  to  increase  it,  if  you  find  any.  But  if 
yon  fetch  and  carry  like  a  spaniel,  you  must  be 
treated  like  one.  I  ha\e  observed  that  you  are 
always  loitering  in  the  passages ;  but  if  I  catch 
you  within  the  wind  of  a  door  again,  I'll  beat  vou 
till  you  are  as  black  as  your  own  ink,  sirrah. — 
Now,  you  know  my  mind.  [Exit. 

Spat.  Vevy  civil,  and  very  polite,  indeed,  Mr 
Preeport.  Ha  !  here  comes  ray  friend,  lord  Fal- 
bridge. 

Mrs  Good.  Lord  Falbridge  your  friend  ?  For 
shame,  Mr  Spatter  ! 

Enter  Lord  Falbridge,  hastily. 

Lord  Fal.  Mrs  Goodman,  I  rejoice  to  see 
you.     Tell  me,  how   does  my   Amelia }  \   have 

heard  of  her  distress,  and  flew  to  her  relief. 

Was  she  alarmed  ?  Was  she  terrified  .' 

Mrs  Good.  Not  much,  my  lord  :  she  sustained 
the  shock  with  tl-e  same  constancy  that  she  en- 
dures every  affliction. 

Loid  Fal.  1  know  her  merit ;  I  am  too  well 
acquainted  with  her  greatness  of  soul ;  and  hope 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  me  to  do  justice  to  her 
virtue.  Go  to  her,  mv  dear  Mrs  Goodman,  and 
tell  her,  I  beg  to  see  her :  I  have  something 
that  concerns  her  very  nearly,  to  impart  to  her. 

Mrs  Good.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Evit. 

Lord  Fal.  ■■  )h,  Mr  Spatter  !  I  did  not  see  you. 
What  have  you  got  there,  sir? 

[Seeing  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

Spat.  Proposals  for  a  new  work,  my  lord  !  — 
May  I  beg  the  honour  of  your  lordship's  name  a- 
i.iong  mv  list  of  subscribers? 

Lord  Fal.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  I  am  al- 
ready in  your  debt  on  another  account. 

[Pulling  out  his  purse. 

Spat.  To  me,  mv  lord  ?  Vou  do  me  a  iireat 
deal  of  honour;  I  should  be  very  proud  to  be  of 
the  lea.*t  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Fal.  You  have  been  of  great  service  to 
me  already,  sir.  It  was  you,  I  find,  lodged  the 
jiif  irmation  against  this  young  lady. 

Spar.  I  did  no  more  thnu  my  dutv,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fill.  Yes ;  you  tlid  me  a  favom-,  sir. 

I  consider  only  the  deed,  and  put  the  inieiition 
quite  out  of  the  question.  You  meant  to  do 
■Vmelia  a  prejudice,  and  you  have  done  me  a 
service  :  for,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  her  into 
distress,  you  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  sliewing 
mv  eagerness  to  relieve  her.  There,  sir  !  there 
is  tor  the  good  you  have  done,  while  you  meant 
to  make  mischief.  [Giving  him  a  t'czo  gnintas.] 
nut  take  this  along  with  it;  if  you  ever  presume 
to  mention  the  iia;r"  of  Ameti  i  any  more,  or 
givf  yourself  tiie  least  concern  about  her,  or  her 
iiiiairs,  I'll 
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Spat.  I  am  oLIieed  to  your  lordsliip. 

Lord  Fill.   Be  <i()uc,  sir ;  leave  me. 

Spat.  Your  most  lnnntilo  servant,  my  lord  ! — 
So !  1  am  abused  by  every  body  ;  ami  yet  I  tiet 
money  i)y  c\ery  body;  cpad,  I  believe  I  am  a 
much  cleverer  tellow  than  I  thought  I  was  ! 

[Exit. 

lA)7d  Fal.  Alas  !  I  am  afraid  that  Amelia  will 
not  se»'  me.  W  hat  would  I  not  sutler  to  repair 
tlie  affront  that  I  have  olVercd  her  ? 

Enter  Molly. 

Ila  !  Polly  !  how  nmch  am  1  oblieed  to  you  for 
scndini:  me  notice  of  Amelia's  distress? 

j\lol.  Hush,  my  lord  !  Speak  lower,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  !  Mv  mistress  has  so  often  forbade  me 
to  tell  any  thing  about  her,  that  1  tremble  still  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  confidence  I  have  put  in  you. 
I  was  bewitched, I  think,  to  let  you  know  who  she 
was. 

Lord  Fal.  You  were  inspired,  Polly  !  Heaven 
inspired  vou  to  acquaint  nic  with  all  her  distres- 
ses, that  I  might  recommend  myself  to  her  fa- 
vour aiiain,  by  my  zeal  to  serve  her,  though  a- 
gainst  her  will. 

il/o/.  That  was  the  reason  I  told  you  ;  for  else, 
I  am  sure,  1  should  die  with  grief  to  give  her  the 
least  uneasiness. 

Lord  Fat.  But  may  I  hope  to  sec  Amelia  ? 
Will  she  let  me  speak  with  her? 

AIol.  No,  indeed,  my  lord  ;  she  is  so  offended  at 
your  late  behaviour,  that  she  will  not  even  suffer 
us  to  mention  vour  name  to  her. 

Lord  Fal.  Death  and  confusion  !  What  a 
wretch  have  I  made  myself!  (io,  Polly;  go  and 
let  her  know,  that  I  nui^t  speak  with  her;  in- 
form her,  that  I  have  been  active  for  her  wel- 
fare; and  have  authority  to  release  her  from  the 
information  lodged  against  her. 

Mol.  I  will  let  her  know  your  anxiety,  my 
lord ;  but,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  see 
you. 

Lord  Fal.  She  must,  Polly;  she  must.  The 
agonies  of  my  mind  are  intolerai)ie.  Tell  her, 
she  must  come,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment ;  or 
else,  in  the  bitterness  of  despair,  I  fear  I  shall 
break  into  her  apartment,  and  throw  myself  at 
her  feet. 

Mul.  Lud  !  yon  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 
Have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll  tell  iny  mistress 
what  a  takmg  vou  arc  in. 

I^rd  Fat.  I'lv,  then  !  I  can  taste  no  comfort, 
till  I  hear  her  resolution.  [Exit  .Molly. 

How  culpably  have  I  actrti  towards  the  most 
amiable  of  her  sex  !  But  I  will  make  her  e\ery 
reparation  in  my  power.  The  warmth  and  sin- 
cirity  of  my  repentance  shall  extort  forgi\eucss 
troin  her.  Bv  llea\en,  she  couuj>  ! — Death!  how 
sensibly  fiors  an  lujgenerous  action  aba>e  us  I  1 
am  conscious  of  the  ^ll|)eriority  of  her  virtue,  and 
almost  dread  the  encounter. 


Enter  Amelia. 

Ante.  T  understand,  my  loril,  that,  by  vour  ap- 
plication, I  am  held  free  of  the  charge  laid 
ai£ainsi  me;  and  that  1  am  once  more  entirely  at 
Id)ertv.  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  good  othces, 
and  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 

[Going. 

Lord  Fat.  Stay,  madam  !  do  not  leave  me  in 
still  greater  distraction  than  you  found  me.  If 
my  zeal  to  serve  you  has  had  any  weight  with 
you,  it  nmst  have  inspired  you  with  more  favour- 
able dispositions  towarils  me. 

Jine.  You  must  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  can- 
not so  so(Mi  forget  a  very  late  transaction.  After 
that,  all  your  proceedings  alarm  me :  nay,  even 
your  present  zeal  to  serve  me,  creates  new  suspi- 
cions, while  I  cannot  but  be  doubtful  of  the  mo- 
tives from  which  it  proceeds. 

Lord  Fat.  Cruel  Amelia  !  for,  guilty  as  I  am, 
I  must  complain,  since  it  was  your  own  ditiidcnoe 
that  was  in  part  the  occasion  of  my  crime.  Why 
did  you  conceal  your  rank  and  condition  from 
me?  Why  did  not  you  tell  me,  that  you  were  the 
daughter  of  the  unhapjiv  sir  William  D<»uglas? 

Anie.  Who  told  you  that  I  was  so,  my  lord? 

Lord  Fal.  Nay,  do  not  deny  it  now  :  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  it  any  longer ;  it  was 
the  main  purport  of  my  letter  to  apprize  you  of 
my  knowU'dge  of  it. 

Awe.  Your  letter,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Fal.  Yes;  wild  as  it  was,  it  was  th.e  off- 
spring of  compunction  and  remorse;  and  if  it 
conveyed  the  dictates  of  my  soul,  it  spoke  me  the 
truest  of  penitents.  You  did  not  disdain  to  read 
it,  sure  ! 

Anie.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  never  received  any 
letter  from  you. 

Lord  Fal.  Not  received  any  !  I  sent  it  this 
very  morning.  My  own  servant  was  the  messen- 
ger. What  can  this  mean  ?  Has  he  betrayed  me  ? 
.At  present,  suffer  me  to  compensate,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  wrongs  I  have  done  you  :  re- 
ceive my  hand  and  heart,  and  let  an  honourable 
marriage  obliterate  the  very  idea  of  my  past  con- 
duct. 

Anie.  Xo,  mv  lord  ;  you  have  discovered  me, 
it  is  true  :  I  am  the  daughter  of  sir  Williani 
Douglas.  Judge  for  yourself,  then;  and  think 
how  I  ought  to  look  upon  a  man,  who  has  in- 
sulted my  distress,  and  endeavoured  to  tempt  me 
to  dishonour  my  family. 

Lord  Fal.  Your  justice  must  acquit  me  of  the 
intention  of  that  olTeme,  since,  at  that  time,  I 
was  isinorant  of  your  illustrious  extraction. 

Ainr.  It  nuiy  be  so;  yet  your  excuse  is  but  an 
a'jL'ravation  of  the  crime.  Yon  imauined  me, 
perhaps,  to  be  of  as  low  and  mean  an  ori'iin.  as 
you  thought  me  poor  and  unhappy.  You  suppo- 
-kI  that  I  had  no  title  to  any  dowry  but  my  ho- 
.lour,  no  dcj  indanie  but  on  )ny  \iiinc;  and  yet, 
you  altcm})tcd  to  rob  mc  of  iliat  virtue,  whicli, 
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was  the  only  jewel  that  could  raise  the  meanness 
of  iny  birth,  or  support  me  under  my  misfor- 
tunes; which,  instead  of  relieving;,  you  chose  to 
make  the  pandar  to  your  vile  inchnations. 

Lord  Fal.  Tiiou  most  amiable  of  thy  sex,  how 
I  adore  thee  !  Even  thy  resentment  renders  thee 
moi'e  lovely  in  my  eves,  and  makes  thee,  if  pos- 
sible, dearer  to  me  than  ever.  Nothing  but  our 
union  can  ever  make  me  happy. 

Aine.  Such  an  union  must  not,  cannot  be. 

Lord  Fal.  Why?  What  should  forbid  it? 

A/nc.  My  father. 

Loi'd  Fal.  Your  father  !  where  is  he  ?  In  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  he  now  resides,  I  will  con- 
vey you  to  him,  and  he  shall  ratify  our  happi- 
ness. 

Enter  Molly,  hastily. 

Mol.  Oh  Lord,  madam  !  here's  the  ansry  lady 
coming  again ;  she  that  made  such  a  racket  this 
morning. 

Ame.  Lady  Alton  ? 

ilio/.  Yes,  madam. 

Lord  Fal.  Lady  Alton  !  Confusion  !  Stay,  ma- 
dam !  [Jo  Amelia,  icho  is  going. 

Ame.  No,  my  lord ;  I  have  endured  one  af- 
front from  her  already  to-day  ;  why  should  1  ex- 
pose myself  to  a  second  ?  Her  ladyship,  you 
know,  has  a  prior  claim  to  your  attention.  [Exit. 

Lord  Fal.  Distraction  !  1  had  a  thousand 
things  to  say  to  her. — Go,  my  dear  Polly,  follow 
my  Amelia  !  Plead  earnestly  in  my  behalf;  urge 
all  the  tenderest  things  that  fancy  can  suggest, 
and  return  to  me  as  soon  as  lady  Alton  is  de- 
parted. 

i\lol.  I  will,  my  lord.  Oh  lud  !  here  she  is,  as 
I  am  alive  !  [Exit. 

Lady  Fal.  Abandoned  by  Amelia  !  and  hunted 
by  this  fury !  I  shall  run  wild  ! 

Enter  Lady  Altox. 

Lady  Alt.  You  may  well  turn  away  from  me  ; 
at  length  I  have  full  conviction  of  your  baseness. 
I  am  now  assured  of  my  own  shame,  and  your 
falsehood.     Pertidious  monster ! 

Lord  Fal.  it  is  unjust  to  tax  me  with  perfidy, 
madam.  I  have  rather  acted  with  too  much  sin- 
cerity. I  long  ago  frankly  declared  to  you  the 
utter  impossibility  of  our  reconciliation. 

Lady  Alt.  What !  after  having  nrade  your  ad- 
dresses to  me?  After  having  sworn  the  most  in- 
violable affection  for  me  ?  Oh,  thou  arch-decei- 
ver ! 

Lord  Fal.  I  never  deceived  you :  when  I  pro- 
fessed a  passion,  I  really  entertained  one  :  when 
I  made  my  addresses  to  you,  1  wished  to  call  you 
my  wife. 

Lady  Alt.  And  what  can  yon  allege  in  excuse 
of  your  falsehood  ?  Have  you  not  been  guilty  of 
the  blackest  perjury? 

Lord  Fal.  Ihe  change  of  my  sentiments  needs 
]}0  excuse  from  me,  madam;  you  were  yourself 


the  occasion  of  it.  In  spite  of  the  torrent  of  fa- 
shion, and  the  practice  of  too  many  others  of  my 
rank  in  lite,  I  have  a  relish  for  domestic  happi- 
ness ;  and  have  always  wished  for  a  wife,  who 
might  render  my  home  a  delightful  refuge  from 
the  cares  and  hustle  of  the  world  abroad.  These 
were  my  views  with  you ;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
your  outrageous  temper  happily  betrayed  itself 
in  good  time,  and  convinced  me,  that  my  sole 
aim  in  marriage  would  be  frustrated  :  for  I  could 
neither  have  been  happy  myself,  nor  have  made 
you  so. 

Lady  Alt.  Paltry  evasion  !  You  have  aban- 
doned me  for  your  Amelia;  you  have  meanly 
quilted  a  person  of  letters,  a  woman  of  rank  and 
condition,  for  an  illiterate  vagabond,  a  needy  ad- 
venturer. 

Lord  Fal.  The  person  you  mention,  madam, 
is,  indeed,  the  opposite  of  yourself;  she  is  all 
meekness,  grace,  and  virtue. 

Lady  Alt.  Provoking  traitor!  You  urge  me 
past  ad  sufferance.  I  meant  to  expostulate,  but 
you  oblige  me  to  invective. — But,  have  a  care  ! 
You  are  not  so  secure  as  you  suppose  yourself; 
and  I  may  revenge  myself  sooner  than  you  ima- 
gine. 

J^ord  Fal.  I  am  aware  of  your  vindictive  dis- 
position, madam ;  for  I  know,  that  you  are  more 
envious  than  jealous,  and  rather  violent  than  ten- 
der ;  but  the  present  object  of  my  affections  shall 
be  placed  above  your  resentment,  and  challenge 
your  respect. 

Lady  Alt.  Away,  fond  man  !  I  know  that  ob- 
ject of  your  affections  better  than  yourself;  I 
know  who  she  is ;  I  know  who  the  strauL^er  is 
chat  arrived  for  her  this  morning;  I  know  all :  men 
more  powerful  than  yourself  shall  be  apprised  of 
the  whole  immediately ;  and  within  these  two 
hours,  nay,  within  this  hour,  you  shall  see  the  un- 
worthy object,  for  which  you  have  slighred  me, 
with  all  that  is  dear  to  her  and  you,  torn  away 
from  you  perforce.  [Going. 

Lord  Fal.  \\?i\  how's  this?  Stay,  madam! 
Explain  yourself !  But  one  word ;  do  but  hear 
me. 

Lady  Alt.  No ;  I  disdain  to  hear  you  :  I  scorn 
all  explanation.  I  have  discovered  the  contempt- 
ible .  ause  of  your  inconstancy,  and  know  you  to 
be  mean,  base,  false,  treacherous,  and  perfidious. 
You  have  forfeited  my  tenderness ;  and,  be  assu- 
red, you  shall  feel  the  effects  of  my  revenge. 

^  [Exit. 

Lord  Fal.  What  does  she  mean  !  The  stran- 
ger that  arrived  to-day  ! — That  arrived  for  my 
Amelia  !  Sure  it  cannot  be.  [Pww.sv/?^.]  Is  it 
possible  tliat 

Re-enter  IMolly. 

Ha,  Polly !  explain  thee  riddles  to  mc.  Lady 
Alton  threatens  me;  she  threatens  ray  Amelia: 
docs  slic  know  any  thing?    Her  fury  will  trans- 
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port  lier  to  c?\cry  fxtravapance  :  how  dreadful  is 
jealousy  in  a  woman  ! 

Mu/.  Av,  it  is  a  drcultui  thinw,  indeed,  my 
lord.  Well  !  Heaven  send  me  always  to  be  in 
lo»  e,  and  never  to  be  jealous  ! 

Lord  Fill.    But  slie  talked  of  toarint;  Amelia 

from  uic  perforce And  then  some  stranger — 

She  threatens  liim,  too  :  wliat  is  it  she  means  ? 

Mo/.  What  !  a  gentleman  that  came  to  ma- 
dam Amelia?  [Ahu  meii. 

Lord  Fa/.  Yes,  to  Amelia ;  and  arrived  this 
very  day,  she  says. 

Alol.  We  are  ruined  for  ever  !  she  means  sir 
William  Douiilas ! 

f^id  Fa/.  The  father  of  mv  Amelia  !  Is  he 
here  ? 

Mol.  Yes,  my  lord  ;  I  was  bound  to  secrecy  ; 


but  I  can't  lielp  telling  you  the  whole  tiaith,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  in  your  |)o\ver  to 
be  of  ser\  ice  to  us. 

Lord  Fa/.  You  know  my  whole  soul,  T'ollv  : 
this  outrageous  woman's  malice  shall  be  defeat- 
ed. 

Mo/.  Heaven  send  it  may  ! 

Lord  Fa/.  He  assured  it  shall  :  do  not  alarm 
your  mistress ;  I  tly  to  serve  her,  and  will  return 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mo/.  I  shall  be  miserable  till  we  sec  you  otrain, 
my  lord.  [F,rit. 

Lord  Fa/.  And  now,  good  Heaven  !  that  art 
the  protection  of  innocence,  second  my  endea- 
vours! enable  me  to  repair  the  aft'ront  1  have  of- 
fered to  injured  virtue,  and  let  me  relieve  the 
unhappy  from  their  distresses.  \^Exit. 


ACT    V 


SCENE  I.-^— Continues. 

Enler  Lord  F.\i.bridce  and  Molly,  meeting. 

Mo/.  On,  my  lord  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  re- 
turned. 

Lord  Ful.  Where  is  your  mistress.^  [Eager/i/. 

Mo/.  In  her  own  chamber. 

Lord  Fa/.  .\nd  where  is  sir  William  Douglas? 

Mo/.   With  my  mistress. 

Lord  Fa/.  .\n(l  have  there  been  no  officers 
Iiere  to  apprehend  thrni? 

J7o/.  Othcers !  No,  my  lord.  Officers !  you 
frit;hten  me  !  f  was  in  hopes,  by  seeing  your 
lordship  so  soon  again,  that  there  were  some 
good  news  for  us. 

Lord  Fa/.  Never  was  any  thing  so  unfortu- 
nate. The  noble  persons,  to  whom  I  meant  to 
in  ikc  application,  were  out  of  town  ;  nor  could 
by  any  means  be  seen  or  spoken  with,  till  to- 
iiiorro\v  morning  :  and,  to  add  to  my  distraction, 
I  learnt  that  a  new  information  had  been  made, 
and  a  new  warrant  issui  d  to  apprehend  sir  Wil- 
liion  Douglas  and  Amelia. 

Mo/.  '  ih  dear  !   What  can  we  do  then? 

I^rd  Fa/.  Do!  I  shall  run  mad.  Go,  my 
dear  Pollv,  go  to  your  mistress,  and  sir  William, 
and  inform  them  of  their  danger.  Every  mo- 
ment is  precious,  but  perhaps  they  may  yet  have 
time  to  isca|ie. 

Mu/.  I  will,  my  lord  I 

\Going. 

Lord  Fa/.  Stay!  [Molly  retuni.i.]  My  cha- 
riot is  ai  the  door;  U,ll  them  not  to  wait  for  any 
other  rarriai:c-,  but  to  get  into  that,  and  drive 
asvav  immediately. 

J/o/.  I  will,  my  lord.  Oh  dear!  I  never  was 
so  terrified  in  all  my  life  ! 

[Erit  Molly. 

Ij)rd  Fa/.  If  I  can  but  save  them  now,  we 
may  gain  time  for  mediation.  Ha!  what  noise  ? 
Arc  the  orticcrs  coining  ?  Who's  here  ? 


Enter  La  France, 

La  France.  Milor,  mons.  le  due  de 

Loid  Fa/.  .Sirrah  !  villain  !  You  have  been  tlic 
occasion  of  all  this  mischief.  By  your  careless- 
ness, or  treachery,  lady  Alton  has  intercepted  my 
letter  to  Amelia. 

Im  France.  Ladi  Alton? 

Lord  Fa/.  Yes,  dog  ;  did  not  I  send  you  here 
this  morning  with  a  letter  ? 

La  France.  Oui,  milor. 

Lord  Fa/.  And  did  you  bring  it  here,  rascal.' 

Jm  France.  Oui,  milor. 

Lord  Fa/.  ISo,  sirrah.  You  did  not  bring  it; 
the  lady  never  received  any  letter  from  me  ;  she 
told  me  so  herself:  whom  did  you  give  it  to? 
[Lv  France  /icsitates.]  Speak,  sirrah  !  or  I'll 
shake  vour  soul  out  of  your  body.  [S/ia/cing  /iiin. 

La  France.  I  giv  it  to 

L^ord  Fa/.  Who,  rascal  ? 

Lm  France.  Monsieur  Spatter. 

J.urd  Fa/.  Mr  Spatter? 

Jm  France.  Oui,  milor;  he  promis  to  giv  it  to 
Mademoiselle  Anielie,  vid  his  own  hand. 

Lord  Fa/.  I  shall  soon  know  the  truth  of  that, 
sir,  for  vonder  is  .Mr  Spatter  himself :  run,  and 
tell  him  I  desire  to  speak  with  him  ! 

irt  France.  Oui,  milor;  ma  foi,  I  vas  very 
nearkesh;  I  never  was  in  more  vilain  embarras 
in  all  my  life.  [Erit  La  France. 

lAtrd  Fa/.  Mv  letter's  falling  into  the  hands  of 
that  tellow,  accounts  for  every  thini;.  The  con- 
tents instructed  him  concernmg  .\melia.  ^^  hat 
a  wretch  I  am  !  Destined  every  way  to  be  of 
prejudice  to  that  virtue,  which  I  am  bound  to 
adore. 

Re-enter  La  Fiianc  r  tcit/i  Spattkr. 
Sjuit.  Monsieur  la  France  tells  me,   that  your 
lordship   desires   to   speak   with  nic — what  arc 
your  commands,  my  lord  ?  {Fert/tf 
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Lord  Fal.  The  easy  impudence  of  the  rascal 
puts  me  out  of  all  patience  !  \^Aside.. 

Spat.  My  lord  ! 

Lord  Fal.  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  sir,  you 
were  rewarded  for  the  cood  you  liad  done ;  you 
must  expect  now  to  be  chastised  for  your  mis- 
chief. 

Spat.  Mischief,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Fal.  Yes,  sir — where  is  that  letter  of 
mine,  which  La  France  tells  me  he  !:;ave  you  to 
deliver  to  a  voung  lady  of  this  iiouse  ? 

Spat.  Oh  the  devil  !  [Apart. ^  Letter,  my  lord? 

[Hesitates. 

Lord  Ful.  Yes,  letter,  sir ;  did  not  you  give  it 
him.  La  France  ? 

La  France.  Oui,  milor  ! 

Spat.  Y — e — e — s,  yes,  my  lord  ;  t  had  th.e 
letter  of  Monsieur  La  France,  to  be  suie,  my 
lord  ;  but but 

Lord  Fal.  But  what,  sirrah  ?  give  me  the  let- 
ter immediately ;  and  if  I  find  that  the  seal  has 
been  broken,  I  will  break  every  hone  in  your 
skin. 

Spat.  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  loril !  [Feeling  in 
his  pockets.]  I — I — 1  have  not  got  the  letter 
about  me  at  present,  my  lord ;  but  if  voii  will 
give  me  leave  to  step  to  my  apartment,  FU  bring 
it  you  innnediately. 

[Offering  to  go. 

J^rd  Fal.  [Stopping  A(w.]  No,  no ;  that  will 
not  do,  sir;  you  shall  not  stir,  I  pronjise  you — 
Look  ye,  rascal  !  teil  me,  what  is  become  of  my 
letter,  or  I  will  be  the  death  of  you  this  instant. 

[Drauing. 

Spat.  [Kneeling^^  Put  up  your  sword,  my  lord  ; 
put  up  your  sword ;  and  I  will  tell  you  every 
thing  in  the  world.     Indeed,  I  will. 

Lord  Ful.  Well,  sir;  be  quick  then  ! 

[Putting  up  Jiis  sioord. 

Spat.  Lady  Alton 

Lord  Fal.  Lady  Alton  !  I  thought  so  ;  go  on, 
s'w. 

Spat.  I/idy  Alton,  my  lord,  desired  ".ne  to  pro- 
cure her  all  the  inteliib!,ence  in  my  power,  con- 
cerning every  thing  that  past  between  your  lord- 
ship and  Amelia. 

Ijord  Fal.  Well,  sir  ;  what  then  ? 

Spat.  A  little  patience,  I  entreat  your  lordship. 

Accordingly,  to  oblige  her  ladvship one  must 

oblige  the  ladies,  you  know,  my  lord — I  did  keep 
a  pretty  sharp  look  out,  I  must  confess  :  and  this 
morning,  meeting  Monsieur  La  France,  with  a 
letter  from  your  lordship  in  his  charge,  I  very 
readily  cave  him  five  guineas  of  her  ladyship's 
bounty-money,  to  put  it  into  my  hands. 

La  France.  Oh  diable!  me  voila  perdu  ! 

[Aside. 

Lord  Fal.  How  !  A  bribe,  fascal .'' 

[To  La  France. 

La  France.  Ah,  milor  !  [On  his  knees. 

Spat.  At  the  same  price  for  every  letter,  he 
would  have  sold  a  whole  mail,  my  lord. 

Vol.  ir. 


La  France.  Ayez  pitife  de  moi  ! 

[Holding  up  his  hands. 

Lord  Fal.  Betray  the  confidence  I  reposed  in 
you .? 

Spat.  He  offered  me  the  letter  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, my  lord. 

La  France.  Xo  such  ting,  en  verltfe,  milor ! 

Spat.  \'ery  true,  1  can  assure  your  lordship. 

Lord  Ful.'  Well,  well ;  I  shall  chastise  him  at 
my  leisure.  At  present,  sir,  do  you  return  me 
my  letter. 

Spat.  I — I  have  it  not  about  me,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fal.  Where  is  it,  rascal  ?  tell  me  this 
instant,  or 

La  France.  Ledy  Alton — 

Lord  Fal.  ['ib  Spatter.]  What!  has  she  got 
it.-"  speak,  sirrah  ! 

Spat.  She  has,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fal.  Are  not  you  a  couple  of  villains? 

La  France.  Oui,  mi'lor.    I  ^^^j^         j.  ^^^  ^,^^^_ 

Spat.  Yes,  my  lord  !  S 

Lord  Ful.  [2'o  Spat.]  But  hold,  sir!  a  word 
moie  vvith  you  !  As  you  seem  to  be  lady  Alton's 
chief  agent",  I  must  desire  some  further  iuf(nina- 
tion  from  you. 

Spat.  Any  thing  in  my  power,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ful.  I  can  account  for  her  knowledge  of 
Amelia,  by  means  of  my  letter;  but  how  did  she 
discover  sir  William  Douglas? 

Spat.  I  told  her,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fal.  But  how  did  you  discover  him 
yourself? 

Spat.  By  listening,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fal.  By  listening  ? 

Spat.  Yes,  bv  listening,  my  lord  !  let  me  hut 
once  be  about  a  house,  and  I'll  engage  to  clear 
it,  like  a  ventilator,  my  lord.  There  is  not  a 
door  to  a  single  apartment  in  this  house,  but  I 
have  planted  my  ear  at  the  key-hole. 

Loi-d  Ful.  And  were  these  the  means  by  which 
you  prccured  your  intelligence? 

Spat.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fal.  Impossible  ! 

Spat.  Oh  dear  !  nothing  so  easy ;  this  is  no- 
thing at  all,  mv  lord  !  I  have  given  an  account 
of  the  plays  in  our  journal,  for  three  months  to- 
gether, without  being  nearer  the  stage  than  the 
pit-passage ;  and  I  have  collected  the  debates  of 
a  whole  session,  for  the  magazine,  only  by  at- 
tending in  the  lobby. 

Lord  Fal.  Precious  rascal  ! — Ha  !  who  comes 
here  ?  Lady  Alton  herself  again,  as  I  live  ! 

Spat.  [  Apart. \  The  devil  she  is  !  I  wish  I  was 
out  of  the  house. 

Enter  Lady  Altox. 

Ladp  Alt.  What!  still  here,  my  lord?  stilly 
witnessing  to  your  own  shame,  and  "the  justice  of 
my  resentment ! 

Lord  Fal.  Yes,  I  am  still  here,  madam  ;  and 
sorry  to  bo  made  a  witness  of  your  cruelty  and 
meanness  :  of  your  descending  to  arts,  so  mud* 
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bcneatli   your  niiik ;  and  practices,  so  uiiwortliv 
of  your  ^tx. 

ImiIi/  Alt.  You  talk  in  ritliilc?,  my  lord ! 

lA>r(t  Fal.  Tliis  ti'Mllrmaii  .sliajl  explain  them. 
Here,  niudain  !  here  is  the  engine  of  your  uia- 
lice,  the  iiibtrunient  ot"  your  vengeance,  your 
prime  minister,  Mr  Spatter. 

Ladj/ All.  What  liave  1  to  do  T\ith  Mr  Spat- 
ter ? 

J^ird  Fal.  To  do  mischief — to  intercept  let- 
ter;i,  and  break  them  open ;  to  overhear  private 
cou\<!rsations,  and  betray  tlicni ;  to 

Luclt/  Alt.  Have  you  laid  any  tiling  of  this 
kind  to  my  charge,  sir? 

[7'()  SpATTrn. 

Spat.  I  liave  been  obliged  to  speak  the  truth, 
though  much  again>t  my  will,  indeed,  nuulam. 

lAidij  Alt.  The  truth  !  thou  father  of  lies,  did 
ever  any  truth  proceed  from  thee?  What!  is  \\\> 
lorel?hip  your  new  patron  !  A  fit  Miecenas  for 
ihee,  thou  scandal  to  the  belles  lettres  ! 

Lord  Fal.  Your  rage  at  this  detection  is  but  a 
tresh  ronvicti(jn  of  yoiu-  guilt. 

Lodii  Alt.  T)o  not  trininj)!!,  monster  !  you  shall 
still  ttel  the  superiority  1  have  over  you.  The 
object  of  your  wishes  is  no  longer  under  your 
protection  ;  the  ofticers  of  the  government  ( u- 
tered  the  house  at  the  same  time  with  myself, 
with  a  warrant  to  seize  both  Amelia  and  her 
father. 

lA)rd  Fill.  Confusion  !  Are  not  they  gone 
then?  La  I'rance  !  villain!  run,  and  bring  me 
word  ! 

Lu  France.  I  go,  milor  I  [E.rit. 

Ludi/  Alt.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  anv 
hopes ;  they  have  not  escaped  ;  here  they  are, 
secured  in  proper  hands. 

Lord  F(tl.  Death  and  distraction  !  now  I  am 
completely  miserable. 

Enter  Sir  William  Douglas,  Amelia,  Owin, 
and  Officers. 

Ladi/  Alt.  Yes,  your  misery  is  complete  in- 
deed ;  and  so  sliall  be  my  revenge.  (Jh  !  your 
servant,  madam!  [Turning  to  Amelia]  You 
now  see  to  what  a  condition  your  pride  and  o\y- 
stinacy  have  reduced  you,  J)id  not  I  bid  you 
trendile  at  the  conse(]iiences  ? 

Awe.  It  was  here  alone  that  I  was  vulnerable. 
[ILddiiii;  fur  Jut  In  r\  hand.]  Oh,  madam  !  [T(/r«- 
ing  to  Lady  Alton.]  by  the  virtues  that  should 
adorn  your  rank,  by  the  tenderness  of  vour 
sex,  I  conjure  you,  pity  my  distress !  do  but 
relea>c  my  father,  and  there  are  no  concessions, 
however  humiliating,  which  you  may  not  exact 
from  me. 

ImiIi/  Alt.  Those  concessions  now  come  too 
late.  luadaui.  If  I  were  even  inclined  to  relievf 
you,  at  present  it  is  not  in  my  power,  [llaaglili- 
/'/.]  Ix)rd  Falbridge  perhaps  may  have  mor«'  in- 
terest. '     [  Witli  a  .ttirir. 

Lord  Fal.  Cruel,  insulting  woman  !  [ToL\u\ 


.\lion  J  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  irty  Amelia  ! — 
Do  not  be  concerned,  sir!  [To  Sia  William.] 
Your  enemies  shall  still  be  disappointed.  Al- 
thuugh  ignorant  of  your  arrival,  I  have,  for 
some  time  past,  exerted  all  my  interest  in  your 
t'a\our,  and,  by  the  mediation  of  those  still  more 
powerful,  I  do  not  despair  of  success.  Your 
case  is  truly  a  compassionate  one ;  and  in  that 
breast,  from  which  alone  mercy  can  proceed, 
thank  Heaven,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  ex- 
pect it. 

Sir  Wil.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  concern, 
sir. 

Lord  Ful.  Oh,  I  (jwe  you  all  this,  and  much 
m(jre — But  this  is  no  time  to  speak  of  my  olVen- 
ccs,  or  repentance. 

Ludi/  Alt.  This  is  mere  trifling.  I  thought  you 
knew  on  uliat  occasion  you  came  hither,  sir. 

[To  the  Officer. 

Offi.  Your  reproof  is  too  just,  madam.  I  at- 
tend you,  sir.  [To  Sir  William* 

Lord  Ful.  Hold  !  Let  me  j)revail  on  you,  sir, 
[To  the  Oljiccr.]  to  suffer  them  to  remain  here 
till  to-morrow  morning.  I  will  answer  for  the 
consequences. 

Ojji.  Pardon  me,  my  lord  !  we  should  be 'hap- 
py to  oblige  you ;  but  we  must  discharge  the 
duty  of  our  office. 

Ladi/  Fal.  Diitraction  ! 

<SV;-  Wil.  Come,  then  !  we  follow  you,  sir !  Be 
comforted,  my  .Amelia  !  for  my  sake,  be  com- 
forted !  U'retched  as  I  am,  your  anxiety  shocks 
me  more  than  my  own  misfortunes. 

As  theij  are  going  out,  Enter  Freeport. 

Free.  Heyday !  what  now  !  the  officers  here 
agam  !  I  thought  we  had  satisfied  you  this  morn- 
ing.    What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

0(fi.  This  w'ill  inform  you,  sir. 

[Giving  the  rcarrant. 

Free.  How's  this?  Let  me  see!  [Reading.^ 
'  This  is  to  require  you' — nm  um — '  the  bodies 
'  of  William  Ford  and  Ameha  Walton' — um  uni 
— '  suspected  persons' — um — um — Well,  well  ! 
I  sec  wiiat  this  is :  but  you  will  accept  of  bail, 
sir? 

Offi.  No,  sir ;  this  case  is  not  bailable,  and 
we  liavc  already  been  reprimanded  for  taking 
your  recogni/ance  this  morning. 

Sir  Wil.  Thou  gmjd  man  !  I  shall  ever  retain 
the  most  lively  sense  of  your  behaviour :  but 
your  kind  endeavours  to  preserve  the  poor  re- 
mainder of  my  proscribed  lite  are  in  vain.  Wc 
must  submit  to  our  destiny.  [All  going. 

Free.  Hold,  hold  !  one  word,  I  beseech  you, 
sir  ?  [To  the  Officer.]  a  minute  or  twf»  will  make 
no  difference — Bail  then,  it  seems,  will  not  do, 
sir? 

(Officer.  No,  sir. 

t'ree.  Well,  well;  then  I  have  something  here 
that  will  perhaps.  [Feeling  in  his  pocket. 

Lord  Ful.  liow  ! 
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Lady  Alt.  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Free.  No,  it  is  not   there. It  is  in  t'other 

pocket,  I  beHeve.    Here,  sir  WilHam  !  [^^Produ- 
cing a  parch7}ieut.^  Ask   the  j^entlcnian,    it'  that 

will  not  do. But,  iirst  of  all,  read  it  yourself, 

and  let  us  hear  how  you  like  the  contents. 

Sir  Wi/.  What  do  I  see  !  [Opening  and  per- 
using it.^  My  pardon  I  the  full  and  free  pardon 
of  my  offences  !  Oh  heaven  !  and  is  it  to  you 
then,  to  you,  sir,  that  I  owe  all  this? — Thus,  thus 
let  me  shew  my  gratitude  to  my  benefactor  ! 

[Fa/iiiig  at  his  feet. 

Free.  Get   up,   get  up,  sir   ^Villiam  !    Thank 

Heaven,    and  the    most  gracious  of   monarchs. 

You  have  ^ery  little  obligation  to  me,   I  promise 

you. 

Ame.  My  father  restored  !  Then  I  am  the  hap- 
piest of  women  ! 

Lord  Fal.  A  pardon  !  I  am  transported. 
Ladt/  Alt.  How's  this.''  a  pardon  ! 
Free.  Under  the  great  seal,  madam. 
Lady  Alt.  Confusion  !  what  !  am  I  baffled  at 
last  then  ?  Am  I  disappointed  even  of  my  re- 
venge .^ — Thou  officious  fool!  [To  Fkeepoiit.] 
May  these  wretches  prove  as  great  a  torment  to 
you,  as  they  have  been  to  me  !  As  for  thee,  [To 
Lord  Faldridge.]  thou  perlidious  monster,  may 
thy  guilt  prove  thy  punishment !  May  you  obtain 
the  unworthy  union  you  desire  !  May  your  wife 
prove  as  false  to  you,  as  you  have  been  to  me  ! 
May  you  be  followed,  like  Orestes,  with  the 
furies  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  find  your  error 
when  it  is  too  late ;  and  die  in  all  the  horrors 
of  despair  !  [Exit. 

Free.  There  goes  a  woman  of  quality  for  you  ! 

what  little  actions  !  and  what  a  great  soul ! 

Ha  !  Master  Spatter  !  where  arc  you  going? 

[To  Spatter,  7ihu  is  sneaking  off. 
Spat.    Following   the   Muse,    sir  !    []\)inting 
after   Lady  Alton.]  But  if  you  have   any  fur- 
ther commands,  or  his  lordship  should   have  oc- 
casion for  me  to  write  his  epithalamium — 

Lord  Fal.  Peace,  wretch  !  sleep  in  a  whole 
skin,  and  be  thankful !  I  would  solicit  mercy 
myself,  and  have  not  leisure  to  punish  you.  Be 
gone,  sir ! 

Spat.  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship — This  af- 
fair will  make  a  good  article  for  the  Evening- 
Post  to-night,  however.  [Aside,  and  Exit. 
Sir  Wil.  How  happy  has  this  reverse  of  for- 
tune made  me  ! — But  my  surprise  is  almost  equal 
to  my  joy.  May  we  beg  you,  sir,  [To  Freeport.  | 
to  inform  us  how  your  benevolence  has  effected 
what  seems  almost  a  miracle,  in  my  favour? 

Free.    In  two   words  then,  sir  William,  this 
happy  event  is  chiefly  owing  to  your  old  friend, 
the  late  lord  Brumpton. 
Sir  Wil.  Lord  Brumpton  ! 
Free.  Yes ;  honest  Owen  there  told  me,   that 
his  lordship  had  been  employed  in  soliciting  your 
pardon.     Did  not  you,  Owen? 
Oicen.  I  did,  sir. 


Free.  Upon  hearing  that,  and  perceiving  tlie 
danger  you  were  in,  I  went  immediately  to  the 
present  lord  Brumpton  ;  who  is  a  very  honest 
feilow,  and  one  of  the  oldest  acquaintance  I 
have  in  the  world.  He,  at  my  instance,  inuncdi- 
ately  raade  the  necessary  application  ;  and  guess 
how  agreeably  we  were  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  late  lord  had  already  been  successful,  and 
that  the  pardon  had  been  made  out,  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  day  his  lordship  died.  Away 
went  I,  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  horses  could  carry  me, 
to  fetch  it;  and  should  certainly  have  prevented 
this  last  arrest,  if  the  warrant  to  apprehend  vou, 
as  dangerous  persons,  had  not  issued  under  your 
assumed  names  of  William  Ford  and  Amelia 
Walton,  against  whom  the  information  had  been 
laid.  But,  however,  it  has  only  served  to  pre- 
vent 3'our  running  away,  when  the  daniier  was 
over  ;  for  at  present,  sir  William,  thank  Heaven 
and  his  majesty,  you  are  a  whole  man  again ;  and 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  a  legal 
appearance,  and  to  plead  the  pardon  I  have 
brought  you,  to  absolve  you  from  all  informa- 
tions. 

Lord  Fal.  Thou  honest,  excellent  man  !  IIow 
happily  have  you  supplied,  what  I  failed  to  ac- 
complish ! 

Free.  Ay,  I  heard  that  your  lordship  had  been 
busy.- — You  had  more  friends  at  court  than  one, 
sir  William,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  Wil.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  my  sudden 
good  fortune,  and  am  poor  even  in  thasiks. 
Teach  me,  ]\Ir  Freeport,  teach  me  how  to  make 
some  acknowledgement  for  your  extraordinary 
generosity  ! 

Free.  I'll   tell  you  what,  sir  Williain.     Not- 
withstanding your    daughter's  pride,    I    took    a 
liking  to  her,  the  moment  I  saw  her. 
Lord  Fal.  Ha  !  What's  this  ! 
Free.   W  hat's  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
Lord  Fal.  Nothing.     Go  on,  sir  ! 
Free.  Why,  then,   to  confess  the  truth,  I  am 
afraid  that  my  benevolence,  which  you  have  all 
been  pleased  to  praise  so  highly,  had  some  little 
leaven  of  self-interest  in  it ;  and  I  was  desirous 
to  promote  Amelia's  happiness  more  ways   than 
one. 

Lord  Fal.  Then  I  am  the  veriest  wretch  that 
ever  existed. — But  take  her,  sir  !  for  I  must 
confess  that  you  have  deserved  her  by  your 
proceedings  ;  and  that  I,  fool  and  villain  that 
I  was,  liave  forfeited  iier  by  mine.  [Going. 

Free.  Hold,  hold  !  one  word  before  you  go,  if 
you  please,  my  lord  !  You  may  kih  yourself  for 
aught  1  know,  but  you  shan't  lay  your  death  nt 
my  door,  I  promise  you.  1  had  a  kindness  for 
Amelia,  I  must  confess;  but,  in  the  course  of 
my  late  negotiation  for  sir  William,  hearing  of 
your  lordship's  pretensions,  I  dropt  all  thougiits 
of  her.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  to  do  good 
wherever  I  can,  but  always  to  abstain  from  do« 
ing  mischief. — Now,  as  I  cau'c  make  the  lady 
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liappv  mvsclf,  I  would  fain  put  licr  into  the 
Jiaiuib  of  tlio>-c  tlint  can. — So,  if  you  would  obliiic 
nil',  sir  \V  illiam,  let  mc  join  thisc  two  youut: 
folk--  toi:ctlnT,  [Joining  their  //««(/.<.]  and  do  you 
bilv  Aun-n  to  it, 

^'^;•  Wil.  With  all  my  heart ! — You  can  have 
no  olijtctiou,  Amelia  ?  [Amtlia  bursts  into  tears. 

Lord  Fdl.  Ilow  hitterlv  do  those  tears  re- 
proach nie  !  It  bhuii  be  the  wiiolc  business  of  my 
i'utiire  life  to  atone  for  tlicm. 

Awe.  Your  actions  this  day,  and  your  solici- 
tude for  n)y  father,  have  redeemed  you  in  my 
good  opinion;  and  tiie  consent  of  sir  William, 
seconded  by  so  powerful  an  advocate  as  Mr 
Freeport,  cannot  be  contended  \\itli.  Take  m\ 
baud,  niv  lord  !  a  ■*  irtuous  pas.-ion  mav  inhabit 
the  purest  breast;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 


fess, that  I  had  conceived  a  partiality  for  you,  till 
your  own  conduct  turned  my  heart  against  you; 
and  if  my  resentment  has  given  you  any  pain, 
when  I  consider  the  occasion,  I  must  own  that  I 
cannot  repent  it. 

Lord  Fill.  J\Iention  it  no  more,  my  love,  I  be- 
seech you  !  You  may  justly  blame  your  lover,  I 
confess  ;  but  1  will  never  i^ive  you  cause  to  com- 
plain of  your  husband. 

Free.  I  don't  believe  you  will.  I  give  you 
joy,  my  lord  !  I  give  you  all  joy  !  As  tor  you, 
madam,  [To  AMr.r.iA.]  do  but  shew  the  world 
that  you  can  bear  prosperity,  as  well  as  you  have 
sustained  the  shocks  of  adversity,  and  there  are 
few  women,  who  may  not  wish  to  he  an  Amelia, 

[Eveunt  omnei. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 
Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  henpecked  by  his  wife. 

Belfield  sen.  i     .7     -n    ^i 
Br..r,,x,,^  ■       i    the  Brothers. 
Belfield  ;m;i.  S 

Captain  Ironsides,  uncle  to  Belfield  sew.  and 

jun. 

Skiff,  master  of  the  privateer. 

Paterson,  servant  to  Sir  Benjamin. 

Old  Goodwin,  a  fisherman. 

Philip,  his  son. 

Francis,  servant  to  Belfield  ;mw. 

Jonathan,  servant  to  Sir  Benjamin. 


W  O  M  E  N. 
Lady  Dove. 

Sophia,  Sir  Benjamin's  daughter. 
Violetta,  wife  to  Belfield  sen. 
Fanny  Goodwin. 
Lucy  Waters. 
Kitty,  Lady  Dove's  maid. 


Sce7ie — The  sea  coast  of  Cornwall^ 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — A  rocky  shore,  with  a  fisherman^s 
cabin  in  the  cliff:  a  violent  tempest,  with  thun- 
der and  lightning  :  a  ship  discovered  stranded 
on  the  coast.  The  characters  enter,  after  ha- 
ting looked  out  of  their  cabin,  as  if  waiting 
for  the  abatement  of  the  storm. 

Goodwin,  Philip,  a?u/ Fanny. 

Phi.  It  blows  a  rank  storm ;  'tis  well,  father, 
we  hauled  tlie  boat  ashore  before  the  weather 
came  on ;  she's  safe  bestowed,  however,  let  what 
will  happen. 

Good.  Ay,  Philip,  we  had  need  be  provident : 
except  that  poor  skiftj  my  child,  what  have  we 
left  in  this  world  that  we  can  call  our  own-? 


Phi.  To  mv  thoughts,  now,  we  live  as  happily 
in  this  poor  hut,  as  we  did  yonder  in  the  great 
house,  when  you  was  'squire  Belfield's  principal 
tenant,  and  as  topping  a  farmer  as  any  in  the 
w'hole  county  of  Cornwall. 

Good.  Ah,  child  ! 

Phi.  Nay,  never  droop;  to  be  ^ure,  father, 
the  'squire  has  dealt  hardly  with  you,  and  a  mighty 
point,  truly,  he  has  gained  !  the  ruin  of  an  ho- 
nest man.  If  those  are  to  be  the  uses  of  a  great 
estate.  Heaven  continue  me  what  I  am  ! 

Fan.  Ay,  ay,  brother,  a  good  consciencf  in  a 
coarse  drugget,  is  belter  than  an  aching  heart  in 
a  silken  gown. 

Good.    WeJl,  cUildrcn.,  well,  if  yon  cau  bear 
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misfortunes  patiently,  'twere  an  ill  otVicc  for  me 
to  repine;  \\e  have  l(jn<;  tilled  the  earth  tor  a 
subhibtence ;  now,  Philip,  we  niu?-t  phjugli  the 
ocean ;  in  tliose  waves  lies  our  harvest ;  there, 
my  brave  lad,  we  have  an  equal  inheritance  with 
the  best. 

P/ii.  True,  father ;  the  sea,  that  feeds  us,  pro- 
vides us  an  habitation  liere  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cliti'.    I  trust,  the  'squire  will  exact  no  rent  for  this 

dwelling .Alas  !  tliat  ever  two  brothers  should 

]ia\e  been  so  opposite  as  our  merciless  landlord, 
and  the  poor  young  gentleman,  they  say,  is  now 
dead. 

(iood.  Sirrah,  I  charge  you,  name  not  that  un- 
liappy  youth  to  me  any  more  ;  I  was  endeavouring 
to  forget  him  and  his  misfortunes,  when  the  sight 
of  that  vessel  in  distress  brought  him  afresh  to 
my  remembrance ;  for,  it  seems,  he  perished  by 
sea:  the  more  shame  upon  him,  whose  cruelty 
and  injustice  drove  him  thither.  But  come,  the 
wind  lulls  apace;  let  us  launch  the  boat,  and 
make  a  trip  to  yonder  vessel :  if  we  can  assist  in 
lighteniui:  her,  perhaps  she  may  ride  it  out. 

Pin.  'Jis  to  no  purpose;  the  crew  are  coming 
ashore  in  their  boat ;  I  saw  them  enter  the  creek. 

Good.  Did  you  so.?  Then,  do  you  and  your 
sister  step  into  the  cabin ;  make  a  good  fire,  and 
provide  such  fish  and  other  stores  as  you  have 
^vithin  :  I  will  go  down,  and  meet  them  :  who- 
ever they  may  be,  that  have  suffered  this  misfor- 
tiuic  on  our  coasts,  let  us  remember,  children, 
iie\  er  to  regard  any  man  as  an  enemy,  who  stands 
in  need  of  our  protection.  [£.n7  Good. 

Phi.  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  go  down  to  the 
creek,  too;  if  lather  should  light  on  any  mischief 

well,  for  once  in  my  life,  I'll  disobey  him; 

•••ister,  you  can  look  to  matters  within  doors; 
I'll  go  round  by  the  point,  and  be  there  as  soon 
as  lie. 

Fan.  Do  so,  Philip ;  'twill  be  best. 

l^Exeunt  scvcral/j/. 

SCENE  U.— Continues. 

OooDwix  re-enters,  foUoned  bj/  Francis,  and 
srveru/  itttilars  curri/irig  goods  and  chests  from 
the  uTccI:. 

Good.  This  way,  my  friends,  this  way  !  there's 
"fowaue  enourrh  within  for  all  your  cooris. 

I'rtm.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lirave  lafls, 
there's  no  time  to  lose;  follow  that  honest  man, 
and  set  flown  your  chests  where  he  dirt-cts  you. 

Sai.  'Irotli,  I  care  not  how  soon  I'm  quit  of 
mine;  'tis  plaguy  heavy.  \^Extunl. 

SCEN V.  \\\.— Continues. 

Kntcr  other  Sailors. 

tsf  Sai.  Here's  a  pretty  s|>ot  of  work  !  placue 
on't,  what  a  night  has  this  been  !  I  thought  this 
ilanmed  lee-shore  would  catch  us  at  la'»t. 

'i(t  Sai.  Why,  'twas  impossible  to  claw  her  oil ; 


well,  there's  an  end  of  her — The  Charming  Sally 
privateer  ! — Poor  soul ;  a  better  sea  boat  never 
swam  ii[)on  the  salt  sea. 

Sd  Sai.  I  knew  we  should  have  no  luck  after 
we  took  up  that  woman  there  from  the  packet 
that  sunk  along  side  us. 

ist  Sai.  What,  madam  \'ioletta,  as  they  call 
her .'  Why,  'tis  like  enough — But  hush,  hero 
comes  our  captain's  nephew  ;  he's  a  brave  lad,  and 
a  seaman's  friend,  and,  between  you  and  me 
[Boatsuuins  whistle.] — But  hark,  we  are  called 
— Come  along  !  [Exeunt  Sailors. 

SCENE  IV. 

Belfield^';/?}.  and  Francis. 

Bel.  Jun.  That  ever  fortune  should  cast  us  upon 
this  coast ! — Francis ! 

Fran.  .*^ir  ! 

Bel.  jun.  Have  the  people  landed  tliose  chests 
we  brought  off  with  us  in  the  boat  ? 

Fran.  I'hey  ha\  e,  sir  ;  an  old  fisherman,  whom 
we  met,  has  shewn  us  here  to  a  cavern  in  the 
clitf,  where  we  have  stowed  them  all  in  safety. 

Bel.  jun.    That's  well.     Where's  my  uncle  ? 

Fran.  On  board  ;  no  persuasions  can  prevail 
on  him  to  quit  the  ship,  which,  he  swears,  w\\\ 
lift  with  the  tide;  his  old  crony,  the  master,  is 
with  him,  and  they  ply  the  casks  so  briskly,  that 
it  seems  a  moot  point,  which  fills  the  fastest, 
they,  or  the  wreck. 

Bel.  jun.  Strange  insensibility  !  but  you  must 
bring  him  off  by  force,  then,  if  there  is  no  other 
way  of  sa\ ing  him.  I  think,  on  my  conscience, 
he  is  as  indifferent  to  danger  as  the  plank  lie 
treads  on.  We  are  now  thrown  upon  my  viniuiui- 
ral  brother's  estate  ;  that  house,  I'rancis,  which 
you  see  to  the  left,  is  his  ;  and  what  may  be  the 
c(jnsequence  if  he  and  my  uncle  should  meet,  I 
know  not;  for  such  has  been  captain  Ironsides' 
resentment  on  my  account,  that  he  has  declared 
war  iigainst  the  very  name  of  Bclfield;  and,  in 
one  of  his  whimsical  passions,  you  know,  insisted 
on  my  laying  it  aside  for  e\er;  so  that  hitherto  I 
have  been  known  on  board  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  Lewson. 

Finn,  'lis  true,  sir;  and,  I  think,  'twill  be  ad- 
viseable  to  continue  the.  disguise  as  long  as  you 
can.  As  for  the  old  captain,  from  the  life  he  al- 
ways leads  on  shore,  and  his  impatiemx-  to  get 
on  board  again,  I  think,  'tis  very  ))Ossible  an  in- 
teniew  between  him  and  your  brother  may  be 
prevented. 

Bel.jiin.  I  think  so,  too.  Oo  then,  Francis, 
and  conduct  the  old  gentleman  hither  ;  I  see  Xio- 
Utta  coining.  [Exit  Fkan. 

Sure  there  is  something  in  that  woman's  >»tory 
uncommonly  mysterious — Of  English  parents — 
burn  in  Lislion — her  family  and  fortune  buried 
in  the  earthquake — so  much  she  freely  tells;  but 
more,  I  am  convinced,  remains  untold,  and  of  a 
melancholy  sort :  she   has  once  ur  twice,  as  I 
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thought,  seemed  disposed  to  unbosom  herself  to 
me ;  but  it  is  so  painful  to  be  told  of  sorrows  one 
has  not  power  to  relieve,  that  I  have  hitherto 
avoided  the  discourse. 

Enter  Violetta; 

Bel.  jun.  Well,  madam,  melancholy  still  ?  still 
that  face  of  sorrow  and  despair?  twice  ship- 
wrecked, and  twice  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  do  you  regret  your  preservatioji  ?  and 
have  I  incurred  your  displeasure,  by  prolonging 
your  existence  ? 

Vio.  Not  so,  Mr  Lewson  ;  such  ingratitude  be 
far  from  me.  Can  I  forget,  when  the  vessel,  in 
which  I  had  sailed  from  Portugal,  foundered  by 
your  side,  with  what  noble,  what  benevolent  ar- 
dour, you  flew  to  my  assistance  ?  Regardful  only 
of  my  safety,  your  own  seemed  no  part  of  your 
care. 

Bel.  jun.  Oh!  no  more  of  this;  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  fellow-creature  is  as  natural  as  self-de- 
fence. You  now,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life, 
breathe  the  air  of  England — a  rough  reception  it 
has  given  you ;  but  be  not,  therefore,  discoura- 
ged ;  our  hearts,  Violetta,  are  more  accessible 
than  our  shores;  nor  can  you  find  inhospitality  in 
Britain,  save  in  our  climate  only. 

Vio.  These  characteristics  of  the  English  may 
be  just,  I  take  my  estimate  from  a  less  favoura- 
ble example. 

Bel.  jun.  Villainy,  madam,  is  the  growth  of 
every  soul ;  nor  can  I,  while  yonder  habitation  is 
in  my  view,  forget,  that  England  has  given  birth 
to  monsters  that  disgrace  humanity ;  but  this  I 
will  say  for  my  countrymen,  that,  w'lere  you  can 
pfjint  out  one  rascal  with  a  heart  to  wrong  you,  1 
will  pr<^iduce  fifty  honest  fellows  ready  and  reso- 
hite  to  redress  you. 

Fio.  Ah  ! — But  on  what  part  of  the  English 
coast  is  it  that  we  are  landed .' 

Bel.  jun.  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

Vio.  Of  Cornwall  is  it  ?  You  seem  to  know  the 
owner  of  that  house ;  are  you  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  hereabouts } 

Bel. jun.  Intimately;  it  has  oeen  the  cradle 
of  my  infancy,  and,  with  little  interruption,  my 
residence  ever  since. 

Vio.  You  are  amongst  your  friends,  then,  no 
doubt ;  how  fortunate  is  it,  that  you  will  have 
their  consolation  and  assistance  in  your  distress. 

Bel.  jun.  Madam 

Vio.  Every  moment  will  bring  them  down  to 
the  very  shores  ;  this  brave,  humane,  this  hospita- 
ble people,  will  flock,  in  crowds,  to  your  relief; 
your  friends,  Mr  Lewson — 

Bel.  jun.  My  friends,  Violetta  !  must  I  con- 
fess it  to  you,  I  have  no  friends those  rocks, 

that  have  thus  scattered  my  treasures, those  waves, 
that  have  devoured  them,  to  me  arc  not  so  fatal, 
as  hath  been  that  man,  whom  Nature  meant  to 
be  my  nearest  friend. 

Vio.  What,  and  are  you  a  fellow-sufferer,  then? 


Is  this  the  way  you  reconcile  me  to  your  nation  ? 
Are  these  the  friends  of  human  kind  ?  Why  don't 
we  fly  from  this  ungenerous,  this  ungrateful  coun- 
try ? 

Bel.  jun.  Hold,  madam !  one  villain,  however 
base,  can  no  more  involve  a  whole  nation  in  his 
crimes,  than  one  example,  however  dignified, 
can  inspire  it  with  tiis  virtues  :  thank  Heaven,  the 
worthless  owner  of  that  mansion  is  yet  without  a 
rival. 

Vio.  You  have  twice  directed  my  attention  to 
that  house;  'tis  a  lovely  spot;  what  pity  that  so 
delicious  a  retirement  should  be  made  the  resi- 
dence of  so  undeserving  a  being  ! 

Bel.  jun.  It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  place,  and 
was  once  the  seat  of  hospitality  aiul  honour;  but, 

its   present   possessor,  Andrew   Bclfield ]Ma- 

dam,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  ails  you  ?  you  seem 
suddenly  disordered — ' — Have  I  said 

Vio.  No,  'tis  nothing;  don't  regard  me,  Mr 
Lewson.  I  am  weak,  and  subject  to  these  sur- 
prizes ;  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  retire. 

Bel.  jun.  A  little  repose,  I  hope,  will  relieve 
you  ;  within  this  hut,  some  acconmjodation  may 
be  found  :  lean  on  my  arm. 

\_Lead'i  her  to  the  door  of  the  cabin, 

Enter  Goodwin. 

Good.  Heaven  defend  mc  !  do  my  eyes  de- 
ceive me?  'tis  wondrous  like  his  shape,  his  air, 
his  look 

Bel.  jun.  What  is  your  astonishment,  friend  } 
Do  you  know  me  ?  If  it  was  not  for  that  habit,  I 
should  say  your  name  is  Goodwin. 

Good.  Tis  he  !  he  is  alive  !  my  dear  young 
master,  Mr  Belfield  !  Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Good- 
win :  however  changed  my  appearance,  my  heart 
is  still  the  same,  and  overflows  with  joy  at  this 
unexpected  meeting. 

Bel.  jun.  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  old,  my  ho- 
nest friend ;  and  is  this  sorry  hole  thy  habita- 
tion ? 

Good.  It  is. 

Bel.  jun.  The  world,  I  see,  has  fi'owned  on 
thee  since  we  parted. 

Good.  Yes,  sir :  but  what  are  my  misfortunes? 
you  must  have  undergone  innumerable  hardships; 
and  now,  at  last,  shipwrecked  on  your  own 
coast!  Well,  but  your  vessel  is  not  totally  lost, 
and  we  will  work  night  and  day  in  saving  your 
eflTects. 

Bel.  jun.  Oh,  as  for  that,  the  sea  gave  all,  let 
it  take  back  a  part ;  f  have  enough  on  shore  not 
to  envy  my  brother  his  fortune.  But  there  is 
one  blessing,  master  Goodwin,  I  own  I  should 
grudge  him  the  possession  of — There  was  a  young 
lady 

Good.  What,  sir,  have  not  you  forgot  Miss 
Sophia  ? 

Bel.  jun.  Forgot  her!  my  heart  trembles  while 
I  ask  you,  if  she  is  indeed,  as  you  call  her,  Miss 
Sophia. 
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Giml.  She  is  yet  unmarried,  though  every  day 
^ve  expect 

lit/,  fun.  Tis  enough  ;  Fortune,  T  acquit  thee  ! 
Ilaiijiv  be  tlie  winds  that  tlirew  me  on  this  coast, 
and  blest  the  rocks  that  received  nu; !  Let  my 
vessel  go  to  pieces;  she  has  done  her  part  in 
heariuii  me  liither,  while  1  can  cast  myself  at  the 
feet  of  mv  Sophia,  recount  to  her  my  unahatini; 
passion,  and  liave  one  fair  struggle  for  her  heart. 

[£lC«/^^ 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Violetta. 

Vio.  Once  more  I  am  alone.  How  my  lieart 
sunk,  w  hen  Lewson  pronounced  the  name  of  Bel- 
field  !  it  nuist  he  he,  it  must  h<;  my  false,  cruel, 
yet  (spite  of  all  my  wronjis)  beloved  liusband  : 
ves,  there  he  lives,  each  circumstance  confu'ms 
it ;  Cornwall,  the  county ;  here  the  sea-coast, 
and  these  white  crasgy  ciill's ;  there  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  seat;  the  grove,  lake,  lawn;  every 
feature  of  the  landscape  tallies  with  the  descrip- 
tions he  has  given  me  of  it.  What  shall  1  do, 
and  to  whom  shall  I  complain?  when  Lewson 
spoke  of  him,  it  was  with  a  bitterness  that  shock- 
ed me;  I  will  not  disclose  myself  to  him;  by 
w  hat  fell  from  him,  I  susjiect  he  is  related  to  Mr 
ISeltleld — But,  hush;!  I  talk  to  these  rocks,  and 
furget  that  tliey  have  cars. 

Enter  Fanny. 

Fan.  Are  you  better,  mailam?  Is  tlie  air  of 
any  service  to  you  ? 

/'/».  1  am  nmch  r(  lieved  by  it :  the  beauty  of 
that  place  attracted  niy  attention,  and,  if  you 
please,  we  will  walk  further  up  the  hill  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  it.  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VL 

Tart  of  the.  crew  enter,  uitli  Ironsides  and 
Skim  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Onines.  Huzza  !  huzza  !  huzza  ! 

\st  Sai.  I^ong  life  to  your  honour  !  welcome 
ashore,  noble  captain  ! 

Qd  S(ii.  Avast  there,  Jack  ;  stand  clear,  and 
let  bis  old  lionour  pass.  Bless  his  heart,  he  looks 
clieerlv  howsomever;  let  the  world  wag  as  it 
will,  iie'll  never  Hindi. 

Sd  Sai.  Not  he  !  he's  true  English  oak  to  the 
heart  of  him  ;  and  a  line  old  seaman-like  figure 
he  is. 

Iron.  Ah,  mes'^mates,  we  arc  all  aground  ;  I 
have  been  takiue  a  parting  cn|»  witli  the  Charm- 
ing Sdly She\  gone;  but  the  stoutest  bark 

must  h'lve  an  end  ;  master,  here,  anti  I,  did  all 
we  ciiulfl  t)  liiihten  lier ;  we  took  leave  of  her  iu 
an  othcer-like  maimer. 

^sl  Sai.  Hang  sorrow!  we  knr)W  the  worst 
on't ;  'tis  only  taking  a  fresh  cruize  ;  and  for  my 


part,  I'll  sail  with  captain  Ironsides  as  far  as 
there's  water  to  caiiy  me. 

Omiies.  So  we  will  ail. 

liun.  Say  ye  so,  my  hearts?  if  the  wind  sits 
that  way,  hoist  sail,  say  I ;  old  (jeorge  will  uiake 
one  amongst  you,   if  that  be  all ;  I  hate  an  idle 

life So,  so;  away   to  your  work;  to-uiorrow 

we'll  make  a  day  on't.  \^Exeunt  Sailors. 

Iron.  Ski  If! 

Skiff.  Here,  your  honour  ! 

Iron.  I  told  yon,  SkilV,  how 'twould  be;  if  you 
had  lufl'ed  up  in  lime,  as  I  would  have  had  yon, 
and  not  made  so  free  with  the  land,  this  mishap 
had  never  come  to  pass. 

Skilf.  Lord  love  you,  captain  Ironsides  !  'twas 
a  barrel  of  beef  to  a  biscuit,  the  wind  had  not 
shifted  so  direct  contrary  as  it  did;  who  could 
have  thoiitihr  it  ? 

Iron.  Why,  I  could  have  thought  it;  everv 
body  could  have  thought  it:  do  you  consider 
whereabouts  you  are,  mun?  Upon  the  coast  of 
England,  as  I   take   it.     Every  thing  here  goes 

contrary   l)Oth  by  sea  and  land E\ery  thing 

whips,  and  chops,  and  changes  about,  like  mad, 
in  this  country ;  and  the  people,  I  think,  are  as 
full  of  vagaries  as  the  climate. 

Skiff]  Well,  I  couhl  have  swore 

]ron.  Ay,  so  you  could,  Skilf;  and  so  you  did, 
pretty  roundly,  too  ;  but  for  the  good  you  did  by 
it,  you  might  as  well  have  pulfed  a  whitV  of  to- 
bacco in  the  wind's  face. 

Skiff'.  Well,  captain  ;  though  we  have  lost  our 
ship,  we  haveu't  lost  our  all:  thank  the  fates, 
we've  sa\  ed  treasure  enough  to  make  all  our  for- 
tunes notwithstanding. 

Iron.  I'ortunes,  (juotha?  What  have  two  such 
old  weather-beaten  fellows,  as  thee  and  I  are,  to 
(U>  with  fortune;  or,  indeed,  what  has  fortune  to 
do  with  us?  l''lip  and  tobacco  is  the  only  luxury 
we  have  any  relish  for  :  harl  we  fine  houses,  could 
we  live  in  them  ?  a  greasy  hammock  has  bieu 
our  birth  tor  these  fifty  years;  line  horses,  could 
wf  ride  them  ?  and,  as  for  the  fair  sex,  there, 
that  my  nepiiew  makes  such  a  pother  about,  I 
don't  know  what  thou  mav'st  think  of  the  mat- 
ter. Skirt';  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  not 
care  if  tiicrc  were  no  such  animals  in  the  crea- 
tion. 

Enter  Br.Lrii.Lv, jun. 

Bel.  jun.  Uncle,  what  cluar,  man? 

Iron.  Oh,  Bob!  is  it  thee?  whither  bound 
now,  mv  dear  hoy? 

Bcl.Jun.  Why,  how  can  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  \V'e  have  landed  our  treasure ;  sa\ed  all  our 
friends,  and  set  foot  upon  English  ground,  and 
what  business,  think  you,  can  a  young  fellow,  like 
me,  have^  but  one  ? 

Iron.  I'shaw,  you  are  a  fool.  Bob;  these 
wenches  will  be  the  nndoiuix  of  you — a  plague  of 
liicm  altogether  say  I  :  what  are  they  good  for, 
i)Ut  to  s|)oil  company,  and   keep  brave  fellows 
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from  their  duty  ?  O'  my  conscience,  they  do  more 
mischief  to  the  kiii<i's  navy  in  one  twelvemonth, 
than  the  French  have  done  in  ten  ;  a  pack  of — 
but  1  ha'  done  uith  them;  thank  the  stars  I  ha' 
fairly  wasiied  my  hands  of  'em  !  I  ha'  nothing  to 
say  to  none  of  'em. 

Ski^f.  iMercy  be  good  unto  us  !  that  my  wife 
could  but  hear  your  worship  talk. 

Bel.  j an.  Oh,  my  dear  uncle  ! 

Iron.  But  I'll  veer  away  no  more  good  advice 
after  von  ;  so  even  drive  as  you  will  under  yotir 
petticoat-sails;  black,  brown,  fair,  or  tawny,  'tis 
all  rish  that  comes  in  your  net:  Why,  where's 
your  reason,  Bob,  ail  this  here  while  ?  Where's 
your  religion,  and  be  danmed  to  you  ? 

Bel.jun.  Come,  come,  my  dear  uncle,  a 
truce  to  your  philosophy.  Go,  throw  your  dol- 
lars into  yonder  ocean,  and  bribe  the  tempest  to 
be  stdl;  you  shall  as  soon  reverse  the  operations 
of  nature,  as  wean  mv  heart  from  my  Sophia. 

Iron.  Hold,  hold  !  take  me  riglit ;  if,  by  So 
phia,  you  mean  the  daughter  of  sir  Benjamin 
Dove,  I  don't  care  if  I  make  one  with  you; — 
what  say'st  thou,  boy  }  sliall  it  be  so  } 

Bel.jun.  So,  then,  you  think  there  may  be  one 
^ood  woman,  however? 

Iron.  Just  as  I  think  there  may  be  one  honest 


Dutchman,  one  Sober  German,  or  one  righteous 
methodist.  Look'e,  Bob,  so  I  do  but  keep  sin- 
gle, I  have  no  objection  to  other  people's  marry- 
ing ;  but,  on  these  occasions,  I  would  manage 
myself  as  I  would  my  ship;  not  by  running  her 
into  every  odd  creek  and  cranny,  in  the  smug- 
gling fashion,  as  if  I  had  no  good  credentials  to 
produce  ;  but,  play  fairly,  and  in  sight,  il'ye  see  ; 
and  whenever  a  safe  harbour  opens,  stand  bold- 
ly in,  boy,  and  lay  hev  up  snug,  in  a  good  birth, 
once  for  all. 

Bel.jun.  Come,  then,  uncle,  let  us  about  it; 
and  you  may  greatly  favour  my  enterprize,  since 
you  can  keep  the  fathei-  and  mother  in  plav, 
while  I 

Iron.  Avast,  young  man  !  avast !  the  father, 
if  you  please,  without  the  mother ;  sir  Benja- 
min's a  passable  gi^od  companion,  for  a  land- 
man ;  but  for  my  lady I'll  have  nothing  to 

say  to  my  lady  ;  she's  his  wite,  thank  the  stars, 
and  not  mine. 

Bel.jun.  Be  it  as  you  will ;  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  con)pany  on  any  terms.- 

Iron.  Say  no  more,  then.  About  ship;  if 
you  are  bound  for  that  port,  I'm  your  uiate : — 
master,  look  to  the  w  reck ;  I'm  for  a  fresh  cruize. 

\_Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.- 


•The  outside  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Dove's  house. 


JS/i/er  Belfield,  sen.  and  Lucy  Waters. 

Buci/.  What,  don't  I  know  you  ?  haven't  you 
been  to  me  of  all  mankind  the  basest .' 

Bel.  sen.  Not  yet,  Lucy. 

Lucij.  Sure,  Mr  Beltield,  you  won't  pretend  to 
deny  it  to  my  face. 

Bel.  sen.  To  thy  face,  child,  I  will  not  pretend 
that  I  can  deny  any  thing ;  you  are  much  too 
handsome  to  be  contradicted. 

Lucy.  Pish  ! 

Bel.  sen.  So  !  so  ! 

Lucj/.  Haven't  you,  faithless  as  yoU  are,  pro- 
mised me  marriage  over  and  over  again  ? 

Bel.  sen.  Repeatedly. 

Lucy.  And  you  have  now  engaged  yourself  to 
the  daughter  of  sir  Benjamin  Dove,  have  you 
not  ? 

Bel.  sen.  Assuredly. 

Lucij.  Let  me  demand  of  you,  then,  Mr  Bel- 
field,  since  you  had  no  honourable  designs  to- 
wards me  yourself,  why  you  prevented  those  of 
an  humbler  lover,  young  Philip,  the  son  of  your 
late  tenant,  poor  Goodwin  } 

Bel.  sen.  For  the  very  reason  you  state  in 
your  question  ;  because  I  had  no  honourable  de- 
signs, and  he  had  :  you  disappointed  my  hopes, 
and  I  was  resolved  to  defeat  his, 

Lmy.  And  this  you  thought  reason  sutficient 


to  expel  liis  father  from  your  farm ;  to  perse- 
cute him  and  his  innocent  familv,  till  vou  had 
accomphshed  their  ruin,  and  driven  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  ocean  for  their  habitation 
and  subsistence  ? 

Bel.  sen.  Your  questions.  Miss  Lucy,  begin  to 
be  impertinent. 

Lucif.  Oh,  do  they  touch  you,  sir  ?  but  I'll 
waste  no  more  time  with  you ;  my  business  is 
with  your  Sophia.  Here,  in  the  very  spot  which 
you  hope  to  make  tlie  scene  of  your  guilty  tri- 
umphs, will  I  expose  you  to  her;  set  forth  your 
inhuman  conduct  to  your  unha(3py  biother;  and 
detect  the  mean  artifices  you  have  been  driven 
to,  in  order  to  displace  him  in  her  aifections. 

Bel.  sen.   You  wdl  ? 

Buci/.  I  will,  be  assured  ;  so  let  them  pass. 

Bel.  sen.  Stay,  Lucy  ;  understand  yourself  a 
little  better.  Didn't  you  pretend  to  Sophia,  that 
my  brother  paid  his  addresses  to  you;  that  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  marry  vou;  nay,  that  ho 
had r 

Luci/.  Hold,  Mr  Belficld,  nor  further  explain 
a  transaction,  which,  though  it  reflects  shame 
enough  upon  me,  that  was  your  instrument, 
ought  to  cover  you,  who  was  principal  in  the 
crime,  with  treble  confusion  and  remorse. 

Bel.  sen.  True,  child  ;  it  was  rather  a  disreputa- 
ble transaction ;  and  'tis,  therefore,  tit  no  part 
of  it  should  rest  with  me  :  I  shall  disavow  it  al- 
together. 

5  IJ 
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Luci/.  IncrcHiblc  confidence ! 

Btl.  sen.  Wo  >h;ill  see  who  will  meet  most  be- 
lief in  the  world;  you  or  I.  Choose,  tiiciclore, 
vour  part:  if  you  betray  it,  you  have  iiic  tor  an 

enemv  ;  and  a  fatal  one  you  shall  fnid  inc. 

Iviow,  enter,  if  yon  thnik  fit;  there  lies  your  way 
to  Sophia.  yShe  inns  into  tin  house]  So  !  how 
am  I  to  parrv  tliis  blow  ?  what  plea  shall  I  use 
vith  Sophia  ?  'twas  the  ardour  of  iny  love — any 
thin^  will  tnid  pardon  with  a  woman,  that  con- 
vevs  H.itterv  to  her  (harms.  After  all,  if  the 
worst  should  happen,  and  I  be  dctcat.od  in  this 
match,  so  shall  i  be  saved  from  doing  that, 
which,  when  done, 'tis  prol)ablc  I  may  repent  of; 
and  i  have  some  intimation  tVom  within,  which 
tells  me  that  it  will  be  so  ;  I  perceive  that,  in  this 
life,  he,  who  is  checked  by  the  rubs  of  compunc- 
tion, can  ne\cr  arrive  at  the  summit  of  prospe- 
rity. 

Enter  Patersox. 

Pat.  What,  melancholy,  Mr  Belfield  !  So  near 
your  happiness,  and  so  full  of  thou'^ht } 

Bel.  sen.  Happiness  !  what's  that  ? 

But  I'll  tell  yon,  sir;  the  possession  of  a  love- 
ly siirl,  w  ith  tit'tv  thousand  pounds  in  her  lap,  and 
twice  rtftv  thousand  virtues  in  her  mind  ;  this  I 
call  JKippiness,  as  much  as  mortal  man  can  me- 
rit :  and  this,  as  L  take  it,  you  are  destined  to 
enjoy. 

Bel.  sen.  That  is  not  so  certain,  IVIr  Paterson. 
Would  you  believe  it,  that  perverse  hussy,  Lucy 
W'aters,  who  left  me  but  this  minute,  threatens 
to  transverse  all  my  hopes,  and  is  uone  this  in- 
stant to  Sophia  with  that  resolution  ? 

But  Imj)ossible!  how  is  Miss  Waters  provided 
or  provoked  to  do  this  ! 

Bel.  sen.  Why,  'tis  a  foolish  story,  and  scarce 
worth  relating  to  you  ;  but  you  know,  when  your 
letters  called  me  home  from  PoriUL'al,  I  found 
mv  ycjunr^er  brother  in  close  attt  ndance  on  31iss 
Dove ;  and,  indeed,  such  s^ood  use  had  the  fel- 
low made  of  his  tnne  in  my  absence,  that  I  found 
it  impossible  to  counterwork  his  operations  by 
fair  and  open  approaches  ;  so,  to  make  short  of 
the  story,  I  took  this  uirl,  Lucv  Waters,  into  part- 
nership; and,  bv  a  happy  device,  ruined  him  with 
Sophia. 

But.  This,  Mr  Belfield,  1  neither  know,  nor 
wish  to  know. 

Bel.  sen.  Let  it  pass,  then.  Defeated  in  these 
views,  my  brother,  as  you  knov\',  betook  himself 
to  the  desperate  course  of  privatecrinL',  with  that 
old  tar-barrel,  my  uncle,  what  may  have  been 
his  fate,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  found  it  conve- 
nient to  propagate  a  report  of  his  death. 

Bat.  I  am  sorrv  for  it,  MrHelford:  I  wish 
nothing;  was  convenient,  that  can  be  thought  dis- 
honourable. 

Btl.  sen.  Nature,  Mr  Paterson,  nev<M-  put  into 
a  human  composition  more  candour  and  credu- 
Jity  tlian  she  did  into  mine;   but  acquaintance 


with  life  has  shewn  me  how  impracticable  these 
principles  arc.  To  live  with  mankind,  we  must  live 
hke  mankind  :  was  it  a  world  of  honesty,  I  should 
blush  to  be  a  man  of  art. 

But.  y\iid  do  you  dream  of  ever  reaching 
your  journey's  end  by  such  crooked  paths  as  these 
are? 

Bel.  sen.  And  yet,  my  most  sage  mbralist, 
wonderful  as  il  may  seem  to  thee,  true  it  is,  not- 
withslanflin;:,  that,  after  having  threaded  all 
these  by-ways  and  crooked  allies,  which  thy  right- 
lined  apprehension  knows  nc^thing  of;  after  ha- 
ving driven  my  rival  from  the  field,  and  being  al- 
most in  possession  of  the  spoil,  still  I  feel  a  re- 
pugnance in  me  that  almost  tempts  me  to  re- 
nounce my  good  fortune,  and  abandon  a  victory 
1  have  struggled  so  hard  t(j  obtain. 

Pat.  1  guessed  as  mu<  h ;  'tis  your  \'ioletta  ; 
'tis  your  fair  Portuguese,  that  counterworks  your 
good  fortune ;  and  I  nuist  own  to  you,  it  was 
principally  to  save  you  from  that  improvident  at- 
tachment, that  I  wrote  so  pressingly  for  your  re- 
turn ;  but  though  I  have  got  your  body  in  safe 
holding,  your  heart  is  still  at  Lisbon  ;  and  if  you 
marry  Miss  Dove,  'lis  because  \'ioletta's  fortune 
was  demolished  by  the  earthquake  ;  and  sir  Ben- 
jamin's stands  safe  upon  terra  firma. 

Bel.  sen.  Prithee,  Paterson,  don't  be  too  hard 
upon  me :  sure  you  don't  suspect  that  I  am  mar- 
ried to  \'ioletta? 

Bat.  Married  to  \'ioletta !  Now  you  grow 
much  too  serious,  and  'tis  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disconrse.  [Erit. 

Bel.  sen.  And  you  grow  much  too  quick-sighted, 
iMr  Paterson,  for  my  acquaintance.  I  think  he 
di'cs  not  quite  siispect  me  of  double  dealing  in 
this  business ;  and  yet  I  have  my  doubts ;  his  re- 
ply to  my  question  was  equivocal,  and  his  depar- 
ture abrupt — I  know  not  what  to  think — This  I 
know,  that  Love  is  a  deity,  and  Avarice  a  devil ; 
that  X'ioletta  is  my  lawful  wife ;  and  that  Andrew 
Beltield  is  a  villain.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Paterson  passes  over  the  stage, 
Pat.  All  abroad  this  fine  day — not  a  creature 

within  doors. 

Enter  Kittv. 

Kitti/.  Mr  Paterson !  hist,  Mr  Paterson  !  a 
word  in  your  ear,  sweet  sir. 

Bat.  Curse  on't,  she  has  cauglit  me — Well, 
M IS  Kitty  ? 

Kittif.  Why,  I  have  been  hunting  you  all  the 
house  over;  my  lady's  impatient  to  see  you. 

But.  Oh,  I'm  my  lady  Dove's  most  oljedient 
servant — And  what  are  her  ladyship's  counnands, 
pray  ? 

Kittii.  Fy,  Mr  Paterson !  how  should  I  know 
what  tier  ladyship  wants  with  you  ?  but  a  secret 
it  is,  no  doubt,  for  she  desires  you  to  come  to  her 
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immediately  in  the  garden,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
yew-tree  walk,  next  the  warren. 

Pat.  The  devil  she  docs ! What  a  pity  it 

is,  Mrs  Kitty,  we  can't  cure  your  lady  of  this  turn 
for  solitude.  1  wish  you  would  go  with  me;  your 
company,  probably,  will  di\  ert  her  from  her  con- 
teniplatiuns :  besides,  I  shall  certainly  mistake 
the  place. 

Kitty.  I  go  with  you,  Mr  Paterson !  a  fine 
thing  truly  :  I'd  have  you  to  know,  tliat  my  cha- 
racter is  not  to  be  trusted  with  young  fellows  in 
yew-tree  walks,  whatever  my  lady  may  think  of 
the  matter — Besides,  I've  an  assignation  in  ano- 
ther place.  [Exit. 

Pat.  What  a  devilish  dilemma  am  I  in  !  Why 
this  is  a  peremptory  assignation — Certain  it  is, 
there  are  some  ladies  that  no  wise  man  should 
be  commonly  civil  to Here  have  1  been  flat- 
tering myself  tliat  I  was  stroaking  a  termagant 
into  humour,  and  all  the  while  have  been  betray- 
ing a  tender  victim  into  love.  Love,  love,  did  I 
say?  her  ladyship's  passion  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
name — But  what  shall  I  do  .' — 'tis  a  pitiful  thing 
to  run  away  from  a  victory;  but  'tis  frequently 
the  case  in  precipitate  successes  ;  we  confjuer 
more  than  we  have  wit  to  keep,  or  ability  to  en- 
joy. '  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  the  yew-tree  zcalk. 

Enter  BELriELD  junior. 

Bel.jun.  Now,  could  I  but  meet  my  Sopliia ! — 
Where  can  she  have  hid  herself? — Ilush ;  lady 
Dove,  as  I  live  ! 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Lady  Dare.  So,  Mr  Paterson,  you're  a  pretty 
gentleman,  to  keep  a  lady  waiting  here  !  Why, 
how  you  stand  } — Come,  come,  I  shall  expect  a 
very  handsome  atonement  for  this  indecorum — 

Why,  what,  let  me  look Ah  I   who  have  we 

here  ? 

Bel.  jun.  A  man,  madam ;  and  though  not 
your  man,  yet  one  as  honest,  and  as  secret : 
come,  c(jme,  my  lady,  I'm  no  tell-tale;  be  you 
but  grateful,  this  goes  no  further. 

Lady  Dove.  Lost  and  undone !  young  Bel- 
field  ! 

Bel.jun.  The  same;  but  be  not  alarmed;  we 
both  have  our  secrets ;  I  am,  like  you,  a  votary 
to  love  :  favour  but  my  virtuous  passi(ju  for  Miss 
Dove,  and  take  you  your  Paterson ;  I  shall  be  si- 
lent as  the  grave. 

Lady  Dove.  Humph ! 

Bel.jun.  Nay,  never  hesitate;  my  brother,  I 
know,  had  your  wishes  :  but  wherein  has  nature 
favoured  him  more  than  me?  And,  since  fortune 
has  now  made  my  scale  as  heavy  as  his,  why 
should  you  partially  direct  the  beam  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Well,  if  it  is  so,  and  that  you  pro- 
mise not  to  betray  me But  this  accident  has 

so  discomposed  me  (plague  on't,  say  I),  don't  press 


me  any  further,  at  present;   I  must  leave  you  ; 
remember  the  condition  of  our  agreement,   and 

expect  my  friendship Oh,  I  could  tear  your 

eyes  out !  [Exit. 

Bel.jnn.  Well,  sir  Benjamin,  keep  your  own 
counsel,  if  you  are  wise;  I'll  do  as  I  would  be 
done  by.  Had  I  such  a  wife  as  lady  Dove,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  have  such  a  friend  as 
Mr  Paterson.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Sopuia  Dove,  and  Lucy  Waters. 

Lucy.  If  there  is  faith  in  woman,  I  have  seen 
young  Belfield;  I  iiave  beheld  his  apparition;  for 
what  else  coidd  it  be  ? 

Sophia.  How  ?  when  ?  ^vhere  ?  I  shall  faint  with 
surprise. 

Lucy.  As  I  crossed  the  yew-tree  walk,  I  saw 
him  pass  by  the  head  of  the  canal,  towards  the 
house.  Alas  !  poor  youth,  the  injuries  I  have 
done  him  have  called  him  from  his  grave. 

Sophia.  Injuries,  Miss  Waters  !  what  injuries 
have  you  done  him  ?  Tell  me ;  for  therein,  per- 
haps, I  may  be  concerned. 

Lucy.  Deeply  concerned  you  are ;  with  the 
most  penitent  remorse  I  confess  it  to  you,  that 
his  atfections  to  you  were  pure,  honest,  and  sin- 
cere. Yes,  amiable  Sophia,  you  was  unrivalled 
in  his  esteem ;  and  I,  who  persuaded  you  to  the 
contrary,  am  the  basest,  the  falsest  of  woman- 
kind ;  every  syllable  I  told  you  of  his  engage- 
ments to  me,  was  a  malicious  invention  :  how 
could  you  be  so  blind  to  your  own  superiority,  to 
give  credit  to  the  imposition,  and  suffer  him  to 
depart  without  an  explanation?  (Jh,  that  villain, 
that  villain,  his  brother,  has  undone  us  all  ! 

Sophia.  Villain,  do  you  call  him  ?  Whitlier 
would  you  transport  my  imagination  ?  You  hurry 
me  with  such  rapidity  from  one  surprise  to  ano- 
ther, that  I  know  not  where  to  fix,  how  to  act,  or 
what  to  believe. 

Lucy.  Oh,  madam  !  he  is  a  villain,  a  most  ac- 
complished one ;  and,  if  I  can  but  snatch  you 
from  the  snare  he  has  spread  for  you,  I  hope  it 
will,  in  some  measure,  atone  for  the  injuries  I 
have  done   to  you,  and  to  that  unhappy  youth, 

who  now O  Heavens  !    I  see  liim  again  !  he 

comes  this  way  !  I  cannot  endure  his  sight !  alive 
or  dead,  I  must  avoid  him.  [Buns  out. 

Enter  Belfield j?<7?/or. 

Bel.jun.  Adorable  Sophia  !  this  transport  over- 
pays my  labours. 

Sophia.  Sir!  Mr  Belfield,  is  it  you?  Oh,  support 
me  ! 

Bel.jun.  With  my  hfe,  thou  loveliest  of  wo- 
men !  Behold  your  poor  adventurer  is  returned^ 
happy  past  compute,  if  his  fare  is  not  indifl'erent 
to  you  ;  rich  beyond  measure,  if  his  safety  is  wor- 
thy your  concern. 

Sophia.  Release  mc,  I  beseech  you  :  what  have 
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I  done  !    Sure  you  are  too  generous  lo  take  any 
advantasie  ot"  my  contusion. 

lie/,  jiiii.  Pardon  ine,  my  Sopliia !  the  advan- 
tages I  take  from  your  contusion  are  not  to  be 
purchase d  by  the  riches  ot"  tlie  east :  I  would  not 
tbrego  the  transport  of  holdins;  you  one  minute 
in  my  arms,  for  all  that  wcaltli  and  greatness  ha\  e 
to  give. 

Ladv  Dovk  enters,  while  Belfielt)  jiiitior  is 
kticctiii^,  and  embracing  Sophia. 

Ladj/  Dove.  Iley-day  !  what's  here  to  do  with 
you  both } 

Sophia.  Ah  ! [Shrieks. 

Bcl.jun.  Contusion!  Lady  Dove  here  .? 

Lut/i/  Dove.  Yes,  sir ;  huiy  Dove  is  here  ;  and 
will  take  care  you  shall  have  no  more  garden- 
dialogues.     On  your  knees,  too  ! The  fellow 

was  not  iialf  so  civil  to  me.   [./l.s/t/f.] Kidicu- 

lous  !  a  poor  beggarly  swabber  truly  ! As  for 

yon,  Mrs- 

Bel.  jun.  Hold,  madam  !  as  much  of  your  fury 
and  toul  language  as  you  please  upon  me :  but 
not  one  hard  word  against  that  lady,  or  by  Ika- 


JmiIi/  Dore.  Come,  sir,  none  of  yotir  reprobate 
swcariu'::;  none  of  vour  sea-noises  here.  1  would 
my  fust  husband  was  alive !  I  would  he  was,  for 
your  sake  !  I  am  surprised,  Miss  Dove,  you  have 
no  more  regard  for  your  reputation ;  a  delicate 
swain  truly  you  have  chosen;  just  thrown  ashore 
from  the  pitchy  bowels  of  a  shipwrecked  priva- 
te* r!  Cto,  go;  get  vou  in;  for  shame  !  your  father 

fchall  know  of  tliese  goings  on,  depend  on't : 

as  for  you,  sir [Exit  Sophia. 

Bel.  jit II.  [Sl(>p])irigljAr>\  Do\v..\  A  word  with 
you,  madam  !  Is  this  fair  dealing  ?  ^\  hat  would 
you  ha\  e  said,  if  1  had  broke  in  thus  upon  you 
and  Mr  Paterson  ? 

l^adi/  Dore.  Mr  Paterson  !  why,  you  ra\c; 
wliat  is  It  you  mean  ? 

Bel.  jun.  Come,  come,  this  is  too  ridicidous  ; 
you  know  vour  reputation  is  in  my  kce|jing ;  call 
to  mind  what  passed  between  ns  a  while  ago,  and 
the  engagement  you  are  under  on  that  account. 

J^idi/  Dove.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bcl.jiui.  Very  well,  truly;  aufl  yon  think  to 
brave  this  matter  out,  flo  you  ? 

l.aihi  })ovc.  Most  assurcflly  ;  and  shall  make 
sir  IJenjamin  call  yon  to  account,  if  you  dare  to 
breathe  a  »vord  against  my  reputation :  incor- 
rigible coxcomb  !  to  think  I  would  keep  any 
terms  with  you  after  such  an  event.  Take  my 
wf)rd  for  it,  Iklfield,  you  are  come  home  no  wiser 
than  vou  went  out;  yon  missed  the  only  arUan- 
tage  you  mi^lit  have  taken  of  that  rencounter, 
and  now  I  set  you  at  defiance  :  take  heed  to 
what  you  say,  or  look  to  hear  tVom  sir  Benja- 
min. 

Bel.  jun.  Oh,  no  doubt  on't :  how  can  sir  Tlen- 
jarain  avoid  fighting  for  your  sake,  when  your  la- 


dyship has  so  liberally  equipped  him  \»ith  wea-. 

pons  .•"  [E.veunt  sevcrallt/. 

SCENE  v.— A  hall. 

Enter  Jonathan  and  Puancis. 

Jon.  And  so,  sir,  'tis  just  as  I  tell  you;  every 
thing  in  this  family  goes  according  to  the  will  of 
the  ladv:  lor  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those 
that  hate  trouble;  I  swim  with  the  stream,  and 
make  my  place  as  easy  as  I  can. 

Fran.  Your  looks,  Mr  Jonathan,  convince  me 
that  you  live  at  vour  ease. 

Jon.  I  do  so;  and  therefore,  (in  spite  of  the 
old  proverb,  "  Like  master,  like  man,")  you  ne- 
ver saw  two  people  more  dilVerent  than  I  and 
sir  Benjamin  Dove.  He,  Lord  help  him  !  is  a 
little  peaking,  puling  thing !  I  am  a  jolly,  port- 
able man,  as  you  see.  It  so  happened,  that  wo 
both  became  widowers  at  the  same  tinu- ;  I  knew 
when  I  was  well,  and  ha\e  continued  sincie  eve 
since.  He  fell  into  the  clutches  of — Hark,  sure 
I  hear  my  lady 

Fran.  No,  it  was  nothing.  When  did  the  poor 
gentleman  light  upon  this  termagant  .f' 

Jon.  Lackadav !  'twas  here  at  the  borough  of 
Knavestown,  when  master  had  the  great  contest 
with  'squire  Bcliicld,  about  thiee  years  ago  :  her 
fust  husband.  Mr  Searcher,  was  a  kiiu's  messen- 
ger, as  they  call  it,  and  came  down  express  from 
a  great  man  about  court  during  the  poll ;  he 
caught  a  surfeit,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  at  the 
election-dinner;  and,  before  he  died,  his  wife, 
that's  now  my  lady,  came  down  to  see  him;  then 
it  was  master  fell  in  love  with  her:  egad,  'twas 
the  unluckiest  job  of  all  his  life. 

Sir  Ben.  [Calls  without.]  Jonathan  !  why,  Jo- 
nathan ! 

Fran.  Hark,  yon  are  called. 

Jon.  Ay,  av ;  'tis  only  my  master  ;  my  lady  tells 
the  servants  not  to  mind  what  bir  Benjamin  says, 
and  I  love  to  do  as  I  am  biil. 

Fran.  Well,  honest  Jonathan,  if  you  won't 
move,  I  must ;  by  this  time  I  hope  my  young 
master  is  happy  with  your  young  mistress. 

[Exit  Trancis. 

Enter  ?)iK  Benjamin  Dove. 

Sir  Ben.  Why,  Jonathan,  I  say .''  Oh,  are  you 
here.''  Why  cou'dn't  you  come  when  1  called 
you } 

Jon.  Lackaday,  sir  !  you  don't  consider  how 
much  easier  it  is  for  you  to  call,  than  for  me  to 
come. 

Sir  Ben.  I  think,  honest  Jonath;in,  "hen  I  first 
knew  vou?  you  was  a  parish  orphan;  I  'pren- 
f iced  you  out ;  you  run  away  from  your  master ; 
1  look  you  into  my  family;  you  married;  I  set 
you  up  in  a  larm  of  my  own  ;  stocked  it  ;  you 
paid  me  no  rent;  I  received  you  again    into  my 

service,  or  rather,   I   should   say,   my  lady's 

.Are  the>'C  things  so,  or  does  my  memory  fail  ^ne, 
Jonathan  ? 
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Jon.  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  partly  remember  some- 
what of  what  your  worship  mentions. 

Sir  Ben  If  you  partly  remember  all  this, 
Jonathan,  don't  entirely  forget  to  come  when  I 
call. 

Iron.  \\Vithout^  Hoy  there  !  within  !  wliat ! 
jiobofiy  stirring?  all  hands  asleep?  all  under 
the  hatches  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Hey-day,  who  the  dickens  have  we 
got  here  ?  Old  captain  Ironsides,  as  I  am  a  sin- 
ner i  w  ho  could  have  thought  of  this  ?  Run  to 
the  door,  good  Jonathan — nay,  hold  ;  there's  no 
escaping  now  : — what  will  become  of  me  ! — he'll 
ruin  every  thing ;  and  throw  the  whole  house 
into  confusion. 

Iron.  YEntering^  What,  sir  Ben  I  my  little 
knight  of  Malta  !  give  me  a  buss,  my  boy.  Hold, 
hold  !  sure  I'm  out  of  my  reckoning  :  let  me  look 
a  little  nearer ;  why,  what  mishap  has  befallen 
you,  that  you  hcas  e  out  these  signals  of  distress  ? 

.S7;"  Ben.  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  thee,  my  old 
friend ;  but  a  truce  to  your  sea-phrases,  for  I 
don't  understand  them  :  what  signals  of  distress 
have  I  about  me  ? 

Iron.  Why  that  white  flag  there  at  your  main 
top-mast  head :  in  plain  English,  what  dost  do 
'with  that  clout  about  thy  pate  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Clout,  do  you  call  it?  'Tis  a  little 
en  disfialn/le,  indeed  ;  but  there's  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, I  take  it,  in  a  man's  wearing  his  gown 
and  cap  in  a  morning ;  'tis  th.e  dress  I  usually 
chuse  to  study  in. 

Iron.  And  this  hall  is  your  library,  is  it  ?  Ah  ! 
my  old  friend,  my  old  friend  !  But,  come,  I  want 
to  have  a  little  chat  with  you,  and  thought  to 
have  dropt  in  at  pudding-time,  as  they  say ;  for 
though  it  may  be  morning  with  thee,  sir  Ben,  'tis 
mid-day  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sir  Ben.  Indeed  !  is  it  so  late  ? — But  I  was 
fallen  upon  an  agreeable  tcte  a  tete  with  lady 
Do\'e,  and  hardly  knew  how  the  time  passed. 

Iron.  Come,  come  ;  'tis  very  clear  how  your 
time  has  passed — but  what  occasion  is  there  for 
this  fellow's  being  privy  to  our  conversation  ? — 
Why  don't  the  lubber  stir?  What  does  the  fat, 
lazy  oaf  stand  staring  at? 

Sir  Ben.  What  shall  I  say  now  ?  Was  ever  any 

thing   so   distressing  !■ Why  that's  Jonathan, 

captain;     don't  you  remember  your  old   friend, 
Jonathan  ? 

Jon.  I  hope  your  honour's  in  good  health ;  I'm 
glad  to  see  your  honour  come  home  again . 

Iron.  Honest  Jonathan,  I  came  to  visit  3'our 
master,  and  not  you ;  if  you'll  go  and  hasten 
dinner,  and  bring  sir  Benjamin  his  periwig  and 
clothes,  you'll  do  me  a  very  acceptable  piece  of 
service;  for,  to  tell  you  the  trutii,  my  friend,  I 
haven't  had  a  comfortable  meal  of  fresh  provi- 
sion this  many  a  day. 

[Exit  Jonathan. 

Sir  Ben.  'Foregad,  you're  come  to  the  wrong 
Ijpuse  to  find  one.  [Aside. 


Iron.  And  so,  sir  knight,  knowing  I  was  wel- 
come, and  having  met  with  a  mishap  here,  upon 
your  coast,  1  am  come  to  taste  your  good 
cheer,  and  pass  an  evening  with  you  over  a  tiflF 
of  punch. 

Sir  Ben.  The  devil  you  are  !  [Aside.l This 

is  very  kind  of  you  :  there  is  no  man  in  England, 
captain  Ironsides,  better  pleased  to  see  his  friends 
about  him  than  I  am. 

I?'on.  Ay,  ay ;  if  I  did'nt  think  I  was  welcome, 
I  shou'dn't  ha'  come. 

Sir  Ben.  You  may  be  assured  you  are  welcome. 

Iron.  I  am  assured. 

Sir  Ben.  You  are,  by  my  soul  !  take  my  word 
for  it,  you  are. 

Iron.  Well,  well ;  what  need  of  all  this  cere- 
mony about  a  meal's  meat  ?  who  doubts  you  ? 

Sir  Ben.  You  need  not  doubt  me,  believe  it — 
I'll  only  step  out,  and  ask  my  lady  what  time  she 
ordered  dinner  ;  or  whether  she  has  made  any 
engagement  I'm  not  apprized  of. 

Iron.  No,  no;  engagement !  how  can  that  be, 
and  you  in  this  pickle  ?  Come,  come,  sit  down ; 
dinner  won't  come  the  quicker  for  your  in- 
quiry :  and  now  tell  me,  how  does  my  god-daugh- 
ter Sophia  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Thank  you  heartily,  captain,  my 
daughter's  well  in  health. 

Iron.  That'j  well ;  and  how  fares  your  fine 
new  wife  ?  How  goes  on  matrimony  ?  Fond  as 
ever,  my  little  amorous  Dove  ?  always  billing,  al- 
ways cooing? 

Sir  Ben.  No,  captain,  no  ;  we  are  totally  al- 
tered in  that  respect ;  we  shew  no  fondness  now 
Vjefore  company  ;  my  lady  is  so  delicate  in  that 
particular,  that  from  the  little  notice  she  takes  of 
me  in  public,  you  would  scarce  believe  we  were 
man  and  wife. 

Iron.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  why  'tis  the  very  circum- 
stance that  would  confirm  it ;  but  Fm  glad  to 
hear  it :  for,  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  I  most 
nauseate  your  nuptial  familiarities  ;  and,  though 
you  remember  I  was  fool  enough  to  dissuade  you 
from  this  match,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  ma- 
nage so  well  and  so  wisely. 

Sir  Ben.  No  man  happier  in  this  life,  captain  ! 
no  man  happier  !  one  thing  only  is  wanting; 
had  the  kind  stars  but  crowned  our  endear- 
ments  

Iron.  What,  my  lady  don't  breed,  then  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Hush,  hush  !  for  Heaven's  sake  don't 
speak  so  loud  !  should  my  lady  overhear  you,  it 
might  put  strange  things  into  her  head  ;  oh  !  she 
is  a  lady  of  delicate  spirits,  tender  nerves — quite 
weak  and  tender  nerves — a  small  matter  throws 
her  down — gentle  as  a  lamb — starts  at  a  straw — 
speak  loud,  and  it  destroys  her  :  Oh  !  my  friend, 
you  are  not  used  to  deal  w  ith  women's  constitu- 
tions— these  hypochondriac  cases  require  a  deal 
of  management — 'tis  out  charity  to  humour  thecn; 
and  you  cannot  think  what  pains  it  requires  to 
keep  them  always  quiet  and  in  temper  • 
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Iron.  Av.  like  enoush — but  hero  comes  my 
ladv,  and  iii  excellent  temper,  if  her  looks  don't 
bclje  her. 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Lady  Dove.  What's  to  do  now,  sir  Benjamin  ? 
What's  the  matter  that  you  send  for  your  clothcb  ? 
Can't  you  be  coiUenti;d  to  remain  as  you  are? 
Your  present  dress  is  well  enough  to  stay  at 
liome  in,  and  1  don't  know  that  you  have  any 
call  out  of  doors. 

J>on.  Gentle  a^  a  lamb,  sir  Benjamin  ! 

Sir  Ben.  Phis  attention  of  yours,  n»y  ilcnr,  is 
beyond  measure  riatterinj; !  I  am  inlinitely  be- 
holden to  you;  but  you  are  so  taken  up  with 
your  concern  f)n  my  account,  that  you  overlook 
our  old  friend  and  nei<ihh()ur,  captain  Ironsides. 

Ludi/  Dove.  Sir  Benjamin,  you  make  yourself 
quite  ridiculous:  this  folly  is  not  to  be  endured; 
vou  are  enouj;h  to  tire  the  patience  of  any  woman 
Jiviiiii. 

Sir  Ben.  She's  quite  discomposed ;  all  in  a 
flutter  for  fear  I  should  take  cold  by  changing 
my  dress. 

Iron.  Yes,  I  perceive  she  has  exceeding 
weak  nerves.  You  are  nmeh  in  the  right  to  hu- 
mour her. 

Ladi/  Dove.  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  if  you  mean 
that  I  should  stay  a  minute  longer  in  this  house, 
I  insist  upon  your  turning  that  old  porpoise  out 
of  it :  is  it  not  enough  to  bring  your  nauseous 
sea  companions  within  these  doors,  but  must  1 
be  corajielied  to  entertain  them.'  Foh  !  I  shan't 
get  the  scent  of  his  tar-jacket  out  of  my  nostrils 
this  fortnight. 

Sir  Bin.  Hush,  my  dear  lady  Dove  !  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  don't  shame  and  expose  me  in  this 
manner  !  how  can  I  possibly  turn  an  honest  gen- 
tleman out  of  my  doors,  who  has  given  me  no 
offence  in  life  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Marry,  but  he  has  though,  and 
creat  offence,  too.  I  tell  you,  sir  Benjamin,  you 
are  made  a  fool  of. 

Sir  Ben.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  sweet  love  !  be 
composed. 

Lady  Dove.  Yes,  forsooth,  and  let  a  young, 
rambling,  raking  prodigal,  run  away  with  your 
daughter ! 

Sir  Ben.  How,  what  ! 

Lady  Dove.  A  fine  thing,  truly,  to  be  com- 
posed  

Iron.  Who  is  it  your  ladyship  suspects  of  such 
a  design  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Who,  sir.'  why,  who  but  your  ne- 
phew Kobert .'  You  flattered  us  with  a  false 
hope  he  was  dead ;  but,  to  our  sorrow,  we  find 
liim  alive,  and  returned  ;  and  now  you  are  cajnl- 
^g  tliis  poor,  biuiplc,  unlluuking  man,  while  your 


wild  Iiulian,  your  savage  there,  is  making  off  with 
his  (laiii;liter. 

Sir  Ben.  Mercy  on  us  I  what  am  I  to  think  of 
all  this.? 

Iran.  What  are  yon  to  think  !  Why,  that  it  is 
a  lie — that  you  are  an  ass — and  that  your  wife  is 
a  termagant.  My  nephew  is  a  lad  of  honour,  and 
scorns  to  run  away  with  any  man's  dauuhtcr,  or 
wite  either,  though,  I  think,  there's  little  danirer 
of  that  here — As  for  me,  sooner  than  mess  with 
such  a  vixen,  I'd  starve:  and  so,  sir  Benjamin,  I 
wisii  you  a  good  stomach  to  your  dinner. 

[Exit  Ironsides. 

Lady  Dove.  Insolent,  unmannerly  brute  !  was 
ever  the  like  heard  ?  And  you  to  stand  tamely 
by  !  I  declare  I've  a  great  mind  to  raise  the  ser- 
vants upon  iiiin,  since  I  have  no  oilier  defenders. 
Thus  am  I  for  ever  treated  by  your  scurvy  com- 
panions ! 

Sir  Ben.  Be  pacified,  my  dear  !  am  I  in  fault  ? 
But  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  become  of  my 
dauiihter  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Yes,  you  can  think  of  your 
daughter;  but  she  is  safe  enough  for  this  turn; 
I  ha\e  taken  care  of  her  tor  one  while,  and  thus 
I  am  rewarded  for  it.  Am  I  a  vixen,-'  am  I  a 
termagant?  Oh,  had  my  first  husband,  had  my 
poor,  dear,  dead  Mr.*>earcher  heard  sucli  a  word, 
he  would  have  rattled  him — But  he — What  do 
1  talk  of.?  he  was  a  man!  yes,  yes,  he  was,  in- 
deed, a  man — As  for  you 

Sir  Ben.  Strain  the  comparison  no  farther, 
lady  Dove  ;  there  are  particulars,  I  dare  say,  in 
v.hich  I  fall  short  of  i\Jr  ^Searcher. 

Ixidy  Dove.  Short  of  hiin  !  I  tell  you. what, 
sir  Benjamin  ;  I  valued  more  the  dear  grey-hound 
that  hung  at  his  button-hole,  more  than  I  do  all 
the  foolish  trinkets  your  vanity  has  lavished  oa 
me. 

Sir  Ben.  Your  ladyship,  doubtless,  w  as  the  pa- 
ragon of  wives :  I  well  remember,  w  hen  the  poor 
man  laid  ill  at  my  borough  of  Knavestown,  how 
you  came  Hying  on  the  wings  of  love,  by  the 
Exeter  wagg(jn,  to  visit  him  before  he  died. 

Lady  Dove.  I  understand  your  sneer,  sir,  and 
despise  it :  there  is  one  condition  only,  upon 
which  you  may  regain  my  forfeited  opinion. — 
Young  Belfield,  wlio,  with  this  old  fellow,  has  de- 
signs in  hand  of  a  dangerous  nature,  has  treaK.'d 
me  with  an  indignity  still  greater  than  what  you 
have  now  been  a  witness  to.  Shew  yourself  a 
man  upon  this  occasion,  sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  Ben.  Any  thing,  dearest,  for  peace  sake. 

Lady  Dove.  IV-ace  sake !  It  is  war,  and  not 
peace,  which  I  require — But  come,  if  you  will 
walk  this  way,  I'll  lay  the  matter  open  to  you. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. — The  sea-shore  before  Goodwin's 
cabin. 

Enter  Violetta  and  Fanny. 

Vio.  And  when  is  this  great  match  of  Mr 
Belfield's  to  be  ? 

Fanny.  Alas,  madam  !  we  look  to  hear  of  it 
every  day. 

Vio.  You  seem  to  consider  this  event,  child, 
as  a  misfortune  to  yourself:  however  others  may 
be  affected  by  Mr  Belfield's  marrying  Miss  Dove, 
to  you  I  conceive  it  must  be  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. 

Fanny.  I  have  been  taught,  madam,  to  consi- 
der no  event  as  matter  of  indifference  to  me, 
by  wliich  good  people  are  made  unhappy.- 


Miss  Sophy  is  the  best  young  lady  living;   Mr 

BelHeld  is • 

Vio.  }Iold,  Fanny  !  do  step  into  the  house ;  in 
my  writing-box  you  will  find  a  letter  sealed,  but 
without  a  direction;  bring  it  to  me.  \^Exit  Fan- 
XY.]  I  have  been  writing  to  this  base  man,  for  1 
want  fortitude  to  support  an  interview.  What 
if  I  unbosomed  myself  to  this  girl,  and  entrusted 
the  letter  to  her  conveyance  ?  She  seems  exceed- 
ingly honest,  and,  for  one  of  so  mean  a  condi- 
tion, uncommonly  sensible ;  I  think  I  may  safe- 
ly confide  in  her.     Well,  Fanny  ! 

Enter  Fanny. 

Fanny.  Here  is  your  letter,  madam. 

Vio.  I  thank  you ;  I  trouble  you  too  much ; 
but  thou  art  a  good-natured  girl,  and  your  atten- 
tion to  me  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Fanny.  I  am  happy  to  wait  on  you;  I  wish  I 
could  do  or  say  any  thing  to  divert  you ;  but  my 
discourse  can't  be  very  amusing  to  a  lady  of 
your  sort ;  and  talking  of  this  wedding  seems  to 
have  made  you  more  melancholy  than  you  was 
before. 

Vio.  Come  hither,  child ;  you  have  remarked 
my  disquietude ;  I  will  now  disclose  to  you  the 
occasion  of  it :  yru  seem  interested  for  Miss 
Dove ;  I  am  touched  witii  her  situation :  you 
tell  me,  she  is  the  best  young  lady  living. 

Funny.  Oh,  madam  !  if  it  were  possible  for 
an  angel  to  take  a  human  shape,  she  must  be 
one. 

Vio.  'Tis  very  well;  I  commend  your  zeal; 
you  are  speaking  now  of  the  qualities  of  her 
mind. 

Funny.  Not  of  them  alone  ;  she  has  not  only 
the  virtues,  hut  the  beauties  of  an  angel. 

Vio.  Indeed  !  Pray,  tell  uic,  is  she  so  very 
handsome  ? 

Fanny.  As  fine  a  person  as  you  could  wish 
to  see. 

Vio.  Tall? 

Fanny.  About  your  size,  or  rather  taller. 


Vio.  Fair,  or  dark  complexioned  ? 

Fanny.  Of  a  most  lovely  complexion;  'tis  her 
greatest  beauty,  and  ail  pure  nature,  I'll  be  an- 
swerable ;  then,  her  eyes  are  so  soft,  and  so  smi- 
ling ;  and  as  for  her  hair 

Vio.  Iley-day  !  why,  where  are  you  rambling, 
child  ?  I  am  satisfied  ;  I  make  no  doubt  she  is  a 
consummate  beauty,  and  that  Mr  Belfield  loves 
her  to  distraction,  [^sjrfe.]  I  don't  like  this  girl 
so  well  as  I  did;  she  is  a  great  talker;  I  am 
glad  I  did  not  disclose  my  mind  to  her;  I'll  go 
in,  and  determine  on  some  expedient.         \^Eiit. 

Funny.  Alas,  poor  lady !  as  sure  as  can  be, 
she  has  been  crossed  in  love;  nothing  in  this 
world  besides  could  make  her  so  miserable.  But 
sure  I  see  Mr  Francis ;  if  falling  in  love  leads  to 
such  misfortunes,  'tis  fit  I  should  get  out  of  his 
way.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Francis  arac?  Philip. 

Fran.  Wasn't  that  your  sister,  Philip,  that  ran 
into  the  cabin? 

Phi.  I  think  it  was. 

Fran.  You've  made  a  good  day's  work  on't: 
the  weather  coining  about  so  fair,  I  tliink  we've 
scarce  lost  any  thing  of  value,  but  the  ship ; — 
didn't  you  meet  the  old  captain  as  you  came 
down  to  the  creek  ? 

Fhi.  I  did;  he  has  been  at  sir  Benjamin 
Dove's,  here,  at  Cropley-castle,  and  is  come  back 
in  a  curious  humour. 

Fran.  So  !  so  !  I  attended  my  young  master 
thither  at  the  same  time ;  how  came  they  not  to 
return  together  ? 

Fhi.  That  I  can't  tell.  Come,  let's  go  in,  and 
refresh  ourselves.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

£n^er  Sophia  Dove,  anrf  Lucy  Waters. 

Sophia.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  Miss  Lucy  Wa- 
ters, these  are  strong  facts  which  you  tell  me ; 
and,  I  do  believe,  no  prudent  woman  would  engage 
with  a  man  of  Mr  Andrew  Belfield's  disposition  : 
but  what  course  am  I  to  follow?  and  how  am  I 
to  extricate  myself  from  the  embarrassments  of 
my  situation  ? 

Lucy.  Truly,  madam,  you  have  but  one  re- 
fuge that  I  know  of. 

Sophia.  And  that  lies  in  the  arms  of  a  young 
adventurer.  O,  Lucy,  Lucy  !  this  is  a  flattering 
prescription;  calculated  rather  to  humour  tlie 
patient,  than  to  remove  the  disease. 

Lucy.  Nay,  but  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  your 
taking  this  step 

Sophia.  Ay,  necessity  is  grown  strangely  com- 
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modioiis  of  latp,  and  always  compels  us  to  do 
the  very  tiling  we  have  most  a  mind  to. 

Luci/.   Well,  madam,  but  common  hu:naiiity  to 

yomis:  Mr  Beltield You  must  allow   he  lias 

been  hardly  treated. 

Si^p.'iid.   Hy  me,  Lucy  ? 

Luci/.  Madam!  No,  madam,  not  by  you  ;  but 
'tis  charity  to  lual  tlie  wounded,  though  you  have 
not  been  a  party  in  the  fray. 

Sop/ltd.  I  2;rant  you.  You  are  a  true  female 
pliilosopher;  vou  would  let  charity  reconunend 
vou  a  husband,  and  a  husband  recomniend  you  to 
charity — Rut  I  won't  reason  upon  the  matter; 
at  least,  not  in  the  humour  I  am  now;  not  at 
this  particular  time :  no,  Lucy,  nor  in  this  parti- 
cular spot;  for  here  it  was,  at  this  very  hour, 
yesterday  eveninj;,  youno;  BeUield  surprised  me. 

Luci/.  .And  >ee,  madam,  punctual  to  the  same 
lucky  moment,  he  comes  again  !  let  him  plead  his 
own  cause ;  vou  need  fear  no  interruption ; 
my  lady  has  too  agreeable  an  engai^cment  of  her 
own,  to  endeavour  at  disturbing  those  of  other 
people.  [Exit. 

Enter  Belfiei.d,  ;'««. 

Bel.  jun.  Have  I,  then,  found  thee,  loveliest  of 
women  ?  ()  !  Sophia,  report  has  struck  me  to  the 
heart ;  if,  as  I  am  told,  to-morrow  i^ives  you  to 
mv  brother,  this  is  the  last  time  1  am  ever  to  be- 
hold vou. 

Sophia.  Why  so,  Mr  Belfield  ?  Why  should 
our  separation  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
allianr.e  ? 

Bei.  jun.  Because  I  have  been  ambitious,  and 
cannot  survive  the  pan<;s  of  disappointment. 

Si'pliia.  .\las,  poor  man  !  but  you  know  where 
to  Ijury  your  disappomtmcnts ;  the  sea  is  still 
open  to  you ;  and,  lake  my  word  for  it,  Mr  Bel- 
field,  the  man  who  can  live  three  years,  ay,  or 
three  months,  in  separation  from  the  woman  of 
his  heart,  need  be  under  no  apprehension  tor  his 
life,  let  what  will  befall  her. 

Bel.  jun.  Cruel,  in^ultinu;  Sophia  !  when  I  last 
parted  from  vou,  I  flattered  mvself  I  had  left 
some  impression  on  your  heart — But  in  e\ery 
event  of  my  life,  I  meet  a  base,  injurious  bro- 
ther; the  everlastinc  bar  to  my  happiness 1 

can  support  it  no  lousier;  and  Mr  Belfield,  ma- 
dam, never  can,  never  shall  be  yours. 

Sop/iKi.  liow,  Sir!    never  shall  be  mine? 

What  do  vou  tell  me?  There  is  but  that  man  on 
earth  with  whom  I  can  be  happy;  and  if  my  fate 
is  such,  that  he  is  never  to  bo  mine,  the  world, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  will  tor  ever  after  be  in- 
ditferent  to  me. 

Bfl.  jun.  I  have  heard  enough  ;  farewell  ! 

Sophia.  Farewell,  sagacious  Mr  BeKield  !  the 
next  fond  temale,  who  thus  openly  declares  her- 
self to  you,  will,  I  hope,  meet  with  a  more  gal- 
lant reception  than  I  have  done. 

Bel.  jun.  iiow  !  what !  is't  possible  ?  O,  Hea- 
vens ! 


Sophia.  What,  you've  discovered  it  at  last  ? 
Oh,  tie  upon  vou  I 

Bel.  jun.  Thus,  thus,  let  me  embrace  mv  un- 
expected blessing  :  come  to  my  heart,  iny  fciiwl, 
ovcrllowing  heart,  and  tell  me  once  again  that 
my  Sophia  will  be  only  mine  ! 

Sophia.  (),  man,  man  !  all  despondency  one 
moment,  all  rapture  the  next.  No  question  liow 
but  you  conceive  every  ditticulty  surmountccr, 
and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  into 
each  other's  arms,  make  a  fashionable  elope- 
ment, and  be  happy  for  life?  and  I  must  own  to 
you,  Bellield,  was  there  no  other  condition  of 
our  union,  even  this  project  should  not  deter 
me;  but  I  have  better  hopes,  provided  you  will 
be  piloted  by  ime  ;  for,  believe  me,  my  good 
friend,  I  am  better  acquainted  with  this  coast 
than  you  are. 

Bel.  jun.  1  doubt  not  your  discretion,  and 
shall  implicitly  surrender  myself  to  your  gui- 
dance. 

Sophia.  Give  me  a  proof  of  it,  tlien,  by  retrea- 
ting from  this  place  immediately  ;  'tis  iny  father's 
hour  for  walking,  and  I  would  nut  have  you 
meet ;  besides,  your  brother  is  expected. 

Bel.  jun.  Ay,  that  brother,  my  Sophia,  that 
brother,  brings  vexation  and  reiiret  whenever  he 
is  named  !  but  I  hope,  I  need  not  dread  a  second 
injury  in  your  esteem  ;  and  yet  I  know  not  ho\y 
it  is,  but  if  1  was  addicted  to  superstition 

Sophia.  And  if  I  was  addicted  to  anger,  I 
should  quarrel  with  you  for  not  obeying  my  in- 
junctions with  more  readiness. 

Bel.  Jan.  1  will  obey  thee,  and  yet 'tis  difficult. 
Those  lips,  which  thus  have  blest  me,  cannot  dis- 
miss me  without 

Sophia.  Nay,  ]Mr  Belfield,  don't  you well, 

then — mercy  upon  us  !  who's coioiiig  here  ? 

Bel. Jan.  How!  oh,  yes!  never  fear;  'tis  a 
friend;  'tis  Violetta ;  'tis  a  lady  that  I 

Sophia.  That  you  what,  Mr  Beltield  r  What 
lady  is  it !  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life  before. 

Bel.  jun.  No,  she  is  a  foreigner,  born  in  Poiv 
tugal,  though  of  an  Eniilish  family  :  the  packet, 
in  which  she  was  coming  to  England,  foundered 
along-side  of  our  ship,  and  I  was  the  iustrunuiit 
(jf  savinsi  her  life  :  I  interest  myself  much  in  her 
hap|jiness,  and  I  beseech  you,  for  my  stike,  to  l)e 
kind  to  her.  [Evit. 

Sophia.  He  interests  himself  much  in  her  hap- 
piness ;  he  beseeches  me,  for  his  sake,  to  be  kind 
to  her — What  am  1  to  judge  of  all  this? 

Enter  Violetta. 

Via.  INIadam,  I  ask  pardon  for  this  intrusion ; 
but  I  have  business  with  you  of  a  nature  that — ^^I 
presume  I'm  not  mistaken  ;  you  are  the  young 
ladv  1  have  been  directed  to,  the  daughter  of  sir 
Benjamin  Dove  ? 

Sophia.  I  am,  madam  ;  but  wont  you  please  to 
repose  yourself  in  the  house?  1  understand  you 
are  a  stranger  in  this  country.  May  1  bcs;  Ut 
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know  what  commands  yon  have  for  me  ?  Mr  Bel- 
field  has  made  me  acqnainted  with  some  circum- 
stances relati\  e  to  your  story  :  and,  for  his  sake, 
madam,  I  shall  be  proud  to  render  you  any  ser- 
vice in  my  power. 

Via.  For  Mr  Beifield's  sake,  did  .you  say,  ma- 
dam ?  Has  Mr  Belfield  named  me  to  you,  ma- 
dam ? 

Sophia.  Is  thert!  any  wonder  in  that,  pray  ? 

Vto.  No;  none  at  all.  If  any  man  else,  such 
contidence  would  surprise  me ;  but,  m  Mr  Bel- 
field,  'tis  natural;  there  is  no  wondering  at  what 
he  does. 

Sophia.  You  must  pardon  me :  I  find  we  think 
differently  of  Mr  Belfield.  He  left  me  but  this 
minute,  and,  in  the  kindest  terms,  recommended 
you  to  my  friendship. 

I'io.  'fwas  he,  then,  tliat  parted  fiom  )ou  as 
I  came  up  ?  I  thou<:lit  so ;  but  I  was  too  much 
atritated  to  observe  him — and  I  am  confident  he 
is  too  cruilty  to  dare  to  look  upon  me. 

Sophia.  Why  so,  madam  r  For  Heaven's  sake, 
inform  me  what  injuries  you  have  received  from 
Mr  Beliield  ;  I  must  own  to  you,  I  am  much  in- 
terested in  findiiif^  him  to  be  a  man  of  horiour. 

llo.  I  know  your  situation,  madam,  and  I  pitv 
it.  Providence  has  sent  me  here,  in  time  to  save 
you,  and  to  tell  you 

Sophia.  What.''  To  tell  me  what?  Oh!  speak, 
or  f  shall  sink  with  apprehension  ! 

Vio.  To  tell  you,  that  he  is my  husband  ! 

Sophia.  Husband  !  your  husband .''  what  do  I 
hear  !  ungenerous,  base,  deceitful  Beliicld !  I 
thought  he  seemed  confounded  at  your  appear- 
ance ;  every  thing  confirms  his  treachery  ;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  tell  me. 

Vio.  A  truth  it  is,  madam,  that  I  must  ever 
reflect  on  with  the  most  sorrowful  regret. 

Sophia.  Come,  let  me  beg  you  to  walk  to- 
wards the  house.  I  ask  no  account  of  this  tran- 
saction of  Mr  Beifield's.  I  would  fain  banish  his 
name  from  my  meuKjry  forever;  and  vou  shall 
this  instant  be  a  witness  of  his  peremptory  dis- 
mission. lE.ie'uiit. 
SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Belfield  /';<«.  and  Patekson. 

Bel.  jun.  And  so,  sir,  these  are  her  ladyship's 
commands,  are  they  ? 

Fat.  This  is  what  I  am  commissioned  by  ladv 
Dove  to  tell  you  :  what  report  shall  I  make  to 
her.? 

Bel.  jun.  Even  what  you  please,  MrPaterson; 
mould  it  and  model  it  to  your  liking;  put  as 
many  palliatives,  as  you  think  proper,  to  sweeten 
it  to  her  ladyship's  taste;  so  vou  do  but  give  her 
to  understand,  that  I  neither  can,  nor  will  abandon 
my  Sophia.  Cease  to  think  of  her,  indeed  ! 
What  earthly  power  can  exclude  her  idea  from 
my  tlvniuhts  ?  I  am  surprized  ladv  l3ove  should 
think  of  sending  me  such  a  message  ;  and  I  won- 
der, sir,  that  you  should  consent  to  bring  it. 

Vol.  II. 


Pat.  Sir ! 

Bel.  jun.  Nay,  Mr  Paterson,  don't  assume 
such  a  menacing  air;  nor  practise  on  my  temper 
too  far  in  this  business.  I  know  both  your  situa- 
tion and  my  own.  Consider,  sir,  mine  is  a  cause 
that  would  animate  the  most  dastardly  spirit; 
your's  is  enough  to  damp  the  most  courageous. 

[Exit  BEh.  jun. 

Pat.  A  very  short  and  sententious  gentleman  : 
but  there  is  truth  in  his  remark.  Mine  is  but  a 
sorry  comnfission,  after  all.  The  man  is  in  the 
right  to  fight  for  his  mistress ;  she's  worth  the 
venture ;  and,  if  there  was  no  way  else  to  be 
quit  of  mine,  I  should  be  in  the  right  to  fight, 
too :  egad,  I  don't  see  why  aversion  should  not 
make  me  as  desperate  as  love  makes  him.  Hell 
and  fury  !  here  comes  my  \'enus  ! 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Ladij  Dove.  Well,  Paterson,  what  says  the  fel- 
low to  my  :nessage .? 

Pat.  Says,  madam  !  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you 
what  he  says :  he's  the  arrantest  boatswain  that 
ever  I  conversed  with. 

Lady  Dove.  But  tell  me  what  lie  says. 

Pat.  Every  thing  that  scandal  and  scurrility 
can  utter  against  you. 

Lady  Dove.  Against  me  !  What  could  he  say 
against  me } 

Put.  Modesty  forbids  me  to  tell  you. 

Lady  Dove.  (3h  !  the  vile  reprobate  !  I,  tliat 
have  been  so  guarded  in  ray  conduct,  so  discreet 
in  my  partialities,  as  to  keep  them  secret,  even 
from  my  own  husband ;  but,  t  hope,  he  did  not 
venture  to  abuse  my  person  .'' 

Pat.  No,  madam,  no ;  had  he  proceeded  to 
such  lengths,  I  could  not  in  honour  have  put  up 
with  it;  I  hope  I  have  more  spiiit  than  to  suffer 
any  refle';tions  upon  your  ladyship's  personal  ac- 
complishments. 

Lady  Dove.  Well ;  but  did  you  say  nothing  ia 
defence  of  my  reputation  .? 

Pat.  Nothing. 

Lady  Dove.  No  ? 

Pat.  Not  a  syllable  !  Trust  me  for  tliat;  'tis 
the  wisest  way,  upon  all  tender  topics,  to  be  si- 
lent ;  for  he,  who  takes  upon  him  to  defend  a 
ladv's  reputation,  only  publishes  her  favours  to 
the  world;  and,  therefore,  I  would  always  leave 
that  otiice  to  a  husband. 

L«(/v  Dove.  '  ris  true ;  and,  if  sir  Benjamin 
had  any  heart 

Pat  Come,  come,  my  dear  lady,  don't  be  too 
.severe  upon  sir  Ben|aniin  :  many  men,  of  no  bet- 
ter appearance  than  sir  Benjamin,  have  shown 
themselves  perfect  heroes:  I  know  a  whole. fa- 
mily, that,  with  the  limbs  or  ladies,  have  the 
hearts  of  lions.  Who  can  tell  but  your  husband 
may  be  one  of  this  sort  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Ah  ! 

Put.  'A'ell,  but  try  him  ;  tell  him  how  you  have 
been  used,  and   see  what  his  spirit  will  prompt 
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Iiiin  to  do.  A-piopos  !  here  the  gentleman 
<t)mes  :  it'  lie  won't  tis^ht,  'tis  but  what  you  ex- 
pect ;  if  he  ^viil,  who  can  tcli  where  a  hicky  ar- 
row may  hit?  [E.rit  1'at. 

Enter  ^iR  BrNJAMix  Dovr, 

Ladi/  Dove.  Sir  Benjamin,  I  want  to  have  a 
little  discourse  in  pri\ate  with  yon. 

Sir  Ben.  With  me,  my  lady  ? 

LtiJi/  Dujc.  \\  ith  yon,  sir  Benjamin  ;  'tis  upon 
rv  matter  of  a  very  serious  n-.itnre  ;  prsiy,  sit  down 
l)V  me.  I  don't  know  liow  it  is,  my  dear,  lint  I 
have  observed,  of  late,  with  much  eoncirn,  a 
great  abatement  in  your  reiiard  tor  me. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh  !  tie,  my  lady,  why  do  von  think 
so?  \\'hat  reason  have  you  for  so  unkind  a  sus- 
picion ? 

Luih/  Dove.  'Tis  in  vain  for  you  to  deny  it ;  I 
am  convinced  you  have  dune  loving  me. 

Sir  Be7t.  Well  now,  I  vow,  my  dear,  as  I  am  a 
sinner,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Ludi/  Dove.  Look'e,  sir  Benjamin,  love,  like 
mine,  is  apt  to  be  quick-si;j;hted ;  and,  1  am  per- 
buad(^d,  I  am  not  deceived  in  my  observation. 

Sir  Ben.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  my  lady  J1o^•e, 
you  accuse  me  vronsifully. 

Ladt/  Dove.  ^listake  me  not,  my  dear,  I  do 
not  accuse  you;  I  accuse  myself;  I  am  sensible 
there  are  faults  and  imperfections  in  my  temper. 

.^7/-  Ben.  Oh  !  trilles,  my  dear,  mere  trifles. 

Ladt/  Dove.  Come,  come,  I  know  you  have  led 
but  an  uncomfortable  lite  of  late,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  I've  been  innocently,  in  some  dej;rce,  the 
cause  of  it. 

Sir  Ben.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  your 
ladyship,  if  you  are  ph.ased  to  say  so. 

Ladi/  Dove.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  as  I  say : 
my  iiver-fondness  for  you  has  lieen  troublesome 
and  \e\atiou5;  you  hate  confinement,  I  know 
you  do ;  you  are  a  man  of  spirit,  and  formed  to 
figure  in  the  world. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh,  you  (latter  me  ! 

Ladi/  Doxe.  Nay,  nay,  there's  no  disguising  it; 
you  .-iiih  for  action  ;  your  looks  declare  it :  this 
■alteration  in  your  habit  and  appearance,  ]mts  it 
out  of  doubt :  there  is  a  certain  quickness  in 
your  eye  ;  'twas  the  first  symptom  that  attracted 
my  regarrls  ;  and,  I  am  mistaken,  sir  Benjamin, 
if  you  don't  possess  as  much  courage  as  any  man. 

iS'jr  Ben.  Voiir  ladyship  does  me  honour. 
Tjidii  Dove.  I  do  you  justice,  sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  Ben.  Why,  1  believe,  for  the  matter  of 
I  '.mage,  1  have  as  much  as  mv  neighbour^ ;  but 
"ris  of  a  strange  perverse  fjiiality;  for,  as  some 
-[lirits  rise  with  the  dithcidties  they  are  t<i  rn- 
(  ounter,  my  courage,  on  the  contrary,  is  alwavs 
'.reate'<t  when  there  is  least  call  for  it. 

Ludjj  Dove.  Oh  !  you  shall  never  make  mc  be- 


lieve this,  sir  Benjamin  ;  you  could  not  bear   to 
see  me  ill  usctl ;  I'm  positive  you  could  not. 

Sir  Ben.  '1  is  as  well,  however,  not  to  be  too 
sure  of  that.  [Aside. 

Ladi/  Dove.  You  could  not  be  so  mean-spirit- 
ed, as  to  stand  by  and  hear  your  poor  dear  wife 
abused  and  insulted,  and 

Sir  Ben.  Oh  !  no,  by  no  means ;  'tw  ould  break 
my  heart ;  but,  who  has  abused  you  and  insulted 
you,  and 

Ladi/  Dove.  Who  ?  Why,  this  young  Belfield, 
that  I  told  you  of. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh!  never  listen  to  him  !  A  woman 
of  your  years  should  have  more  sense  than  to  mind 
what  such  idle  young  lleercrs  can  sav  of  you. 

Ladi/  Dove.  fKising.]  My  years,  sir  Benja- 
min !  Why,  you  are  more  intolerable  than  he  is  ! 
but  let  him  take  his  course ;  let  him  run  away 
with  your  daughter ;  it  shall  be  no  further  con- 
cern of  mine  to  prevent  him. 

Sir  Ben.  No,  my  dear,  I've  done  that  eflfec- 
tuaily. 

Jjidi/  Dove.  How  so,  pray  ? 

Sir  Ben.  By  taking  care  he  shan't  run  away 
with  my  estate  at  the  same  time.  Some  jieople 
lock  their  daughters  up  to  prevent  their  eloping. 
I've  gone  a  wiser  way  to  work  with  mine  ;  let  her 
go  loose,  and  locked  up  her  fortune. 

Ludi/  Dove.  And,  on  my  conscience,  I  belie\e 
you  mean  to  do  the  same  by  your  w  ife ;  turn  her 
loose  upon  the  world,  as  you  do  your  daughter  ; 
lea\e  her  to  the  mercy  of  every  free-boot er;  let 
her  be  vililicd  and  abused  ;  her  honour,  her  repu- 
tation, mangled  and  torn  by  every  paltry  priva- 
teering fellow  that  fortune  casts  upon  your  coasts. 

Sir  Ben.  Hold,  my  lady,  hold  !  young  Belfield 
did  not  glance  at  your  reputation,  I  hope  !  did 
he  ? 

Ladi/  Dove.  Indeed,  but  he  did  though  ;  and 
thf  rein,  I  think,  every  wife  has  a  title  to  her 
husband's  protection. 

Sir  Jien.  True,  my  dear;  'tis  our  duty  to  plead, 
but  your's  to  provide  us  with  the  brief. 

Ladi/  Dove.  There  are  some  insults,  sir  Ben- 
jamin, that  no  man  of  spirit  ought  to  put  up  with; 
and  the  imputation  of  being  made  a  w  ittoi  of,  is 
the  most  un|)ardonablc  of  any. 

Sir  Ben.  Right,  my  dear;  even  truth,  you  know, 
is  not  to  be  spoke  at  all  times. 

Ladi/  Dove.  How,  sir!  would  you  insinuate  any 
thing  to  the  disparagement  of  my  fidelity  ?  but 
choose  your  side ;  quarrel  you  must,  eitln.r  with 
him,  or  with  me. 

.S'/>  Ben.  Oh  !  if  that's  the  alternative,  what  a 
deal  of  time  have  we  wasted  !  St<p  with  me 
into  my  library,  and  I'll  pen  him  a  challenge  im- 
mediately. [E.r€unt. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — The  cabin,  with  a  viae  of  the  sea, 
as  before. 

Philip,  Lucy  Waters. 

Phi.  How  I  have  loved  you,  Lucy,  and  what 
I  have  suffered  on  your  account,  you  know  well 
enough ;  and  you  should  not  now,  when  I  am 
struggling  to  forget  you,  come  to  put  me  in  mind 
of  past  afflictions  :  go,  go  ;  leave  nic  :  I  pray  you, 
leave  me. 

Lncy.  Nay,  Philip,  but  hear  me  ! 

Phi.  Hear  you,  ungrateful  girl  !  you  kjiow  it 
has  been  all  my  delight  to  hear  you,  to  see  you, 
and  to  sit  by  your  side  ;  for  hours  have  I  done 
it;  for  whole  days  together  :  but  those  days  are 
past;  I  mus:  laVjuur  now  for  my  livelihood  ;  and, 
if  you  rob  me  of  my  time,  you  wrong  me  of  niv 
subsistence. 

Ltici/.  O  !  Philip,  I  am  undone,  if  you  don't 
protect  me  ! 

Phi.  Ah  !  Lucy,  that,  I  fear,  is  past  preven- 
tion ! 

Lttci/.  No,  Philip,  no ;  I  am  innocent !  and, 
therefore,  persecuted  Ijy  the  most  criminal  of 
men.  I  have  disclosed  all  Mr  Belfield's  artifices 
to  Miss  Sophia,  and  now  am  terrified  to  death  ; 
I  saw  him  follow  me  out  of  the  Park,  as  I  was 
coming  hither,  and  I  dare  not  return  home  alone; 
indeed,  Philip,  I  dare  not. 

P/ti.   Well,  Lucv,  step  in  with  me,  and  fear 

nothing;  I  see  the 'squire  is  coming, He,  who 

can  refuse  his  protection  to  a  woman,  may  he 
nevef  taste  the  blessings  a  woman  can  bestow  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IT. 

Enter  Belfield  sen. 

Be!,  sen.  Ay,  'tis  she  !  Confusion  follow  her  ! 
- — How  perversely  has  she  traversed  my  projects 
with  Sophia  ! — By  all  that's  resolute,  I'll  be  re- 
venged.— My  brother,  too,  returned.  Vexatious 
circumstance!  there  am  I  foiled  again — Since  first 
I  stepped  out  of  the  path  of  honour,  what  have 

I  olitained  ? O  treachery  !  treachery  !   if  thou 

canst  not  in  this  world  make  us  happy,  better 
liave  remained  that  dull  formal  thing,  an  honest 
man,  and  trusted  to  what  the  future  might  pro- 
duce. 

Enter  Philip. 

So,  fellow,  who  are  you  ? 

Phi.  A  man,  sir ;  an  honest  man  ! 

Bel.  sen.  A  saucy  one,  methinks. 

Phi.  The  injurious  are  apt  to  think  so;  how- 
ever, I  ask  pardon  :  as  your  riches  make  you  too 
proud,  my  honesty,  perhaps,  makes  mc  too  bold. 

Bel.  sen.  O  !  I  know  you  now  ;  you  are  son  to. 
that  old  fellow  I  thought  proper  to  discharge 
from  my  farm ;  please  to  betake  youriglf  from 


the  door  of  your  cabin  ;  ther«'6  a  young  woman 
within  I  must  have  a  word  with. 

Phi.  If  'tis  Lucy  Waters  you  would  speak 
with 

Bel.  sen.  If,  rascal  !  It  is  Lucy  Waters  that  I 
would  speak  with ;  that  I  will  speak  with  ;  and, 
spite  of  your  insolence,  compel  to  answer  whatr 
ever  I  please  to  ask,  and  go  with  me  wherever  I 
please  to  carry  her. 

Phi.  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  poor  as  I  am, 
she  is  under  my  protection :  you  see,  sir,  I  am 
armed ;  you  have  no  right  to  force  an  entrance 
here;  and,  while  I  have  life,  you  never  shall. 

Bel.  sen.  Then,  be  it  at  your  peril,  villain,  if 
you  oppose  me,  [Thej/fglil. 

Enter  Paterson,  nho  beats  dozen  their  szcords. 

Pat.  For  shame,  i\Ir  Belheld  !  Avhat  arc  vou 
about?  Tilting  with  this  peasant ! 

Bel.  sen    Paterson,  stand  off'! 

Pat.  Come,  come ;  put  up  your  sword. 

Bel.  sen.  Damnation,  sir  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Do  you  turn  against  me  ?  Give  way,  or,  by  my 
soul,  I'll  run  you  through  ! 

Enter  Captain  Ironsides  and  Skiff. 

Iron.  Hey-day,  what  the  devil  ails  you  all  ?  I 
thought  the  whole  ship's  company  had  sprung  a 
mutiny.  IMaster  and  I  were  taking  a  nap  together 
for  good  fellowship;  and  you  make  such  a  damn- 
ed clattering  and  clashing,  there's  no  sleeping  in 
peace  for  you. 

Bel.  sen.  Come,  Mr  Paterson,  will  you  please 
to  bear  mc  company,  or  stay  with  your  new  ac- 
quaintance ? 

Iron.  Oil  ho  !  my  righteous  nephew,  is  it  you 
that  are  kicking  up  this  riot  ?  Why,  you  ungra- 
cious profligate,  would  you  murder  an  honest  lad 
in  the  door  of  his  own  house? — his  castle — his 
castelluin Are  these  your  fresh-water  tricks? 

Bel.  sen.  Your  language,  Captain  Ironsides,  sa- 
vours strongly  of  your  profession  ;  and  I  hold 
both  you,  your  occupation,  and  opinion,  equallv 
vulgar  and  contemptible. 

Pat.  Come,  Mr  Bellield,  come  :  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  go  home. 

Iron,  My  profession  !  Why,  what  have  you  to 
say  to  my  profession,  you  unsanctiiied  whelp  you ' 
I  hope  'tis  an  honest  vocation  to  fight  the  enemies 
of  one's  country.  You,  it  seems,  are  for  murder-v 
ing  its  friends.  I  trust,  it  is  not  for  such  a  skip- 
jack as  thee  art,  to  fleer  at  my  profession.  Mas^ 
ter,  did'st  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Skiff.  Never,  Captain,  never.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  one  of  few  words  ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  always  thought,  that  to  be  a  brave  sea- 
man, like  your  honour,  was  the  greatest  title  an 
Englishman  can  wear. 

iron.  Why,  so  it  is,  SkiiT:  ahcin  ! 

Bel.  sen.  Well,  sir,  I  Ita^  c  you  to  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  your  lionours;  so  your  servant.    Sirruli, 
I  btiull  liiiil  a  time  fur  you. 

[Bfiiieid  is  ^oiiig  out. 
Iron,  llark'e,  sir,  coiuc  back;  one  more  word 
v\  itli  yuu. 

Bt/.  sen.  Well,  sir 

lion.  Your  fat lur  was  an  honest  iicntleman  : 
your  mother,  though  1  say  it,  that  sliouhl  nut  say 
it,  was  an  ani;el ;  my  eyes  ac lie  when  1  speak  of 
her :  ar'n't  you  ashamed,  sirrah,  to  dis-^racc  sucli 
parents?  i\ly  nephew  Hob,  your  brotlier,  is  as 
honest  a  hid,  and  as  brave,  as  ever  stept  between 
stem  and  stern  ;  a'  has  a  few  faults  indeed,  as 
vvix)  is  tVec  ?  15ut  you,  Andrew,  you  arc  as  false 
as  a  quick-sand,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  Hic- 
ship. 

Bel.  sen.  Captain  Ironsides,  I  liave  but  little 
time  to  bestow  on  you ;  if  you  have  nothuii:  else 
to  entertain  me  with,  tiie  sooner  we  part  the  bet- 
ter. 

Tro7i.  No,  sir,  one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done 
with  you.  They  tell  me  you're  parliamt  nt-man 
here  lor  the  boroii<;h  of  Knavestown:  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  the  nation,  when  surii  fellows 
as  thou  art  are  to  be  our  law-makers — For  mv 
own  part,  I  can  shift ;  I'll  take  shippinsr,  and  live 
in  Lapland,  and  be  dry  muse  to  a  bear,  rather 
tlian  dwell  in  a  country  where  I  am  to  be  govern- 
ed by  such  a  thir  j:  as  thou  art. 

Bel.  sen.  By  your  manners,  I  should  euess  you 
liad  executed  that  otiicc  already  :  however,  lose 
no  time,  (it  out  a  new  Charmini:  Sally,  and  set 
sail  tor  Lapland;  'tis  the  properest  place  for 
y(ju  to  live  in,  and  a  bear  the  fittest  companion 
for  you  to  keep. 

[Erciint  Belfikld  f/wrf  Paterson. 

Iron.  Hark'e,  Philip.''  1  turgot  to  ask  what  ail 
this  stir  was  about. 

Fhi.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  walk  in,  I  will  in- 
form you. 

Iron.  With  all  my  heart.  A  pra<;matical,  im- 
pertinent coxcomb  !  Come,  master,  we'll  till  a 
pipe,  and  hear  the  lad's  story  within  doors.  I 
never  yet  was  ashamed  of  my  profession,  and  I'll 
take  care  my  profession  shall  iiave  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  me.  [E.icunf. 

SCK.XF,  HI. 

Enter  Belfield  ;«?j.  and  SoriUA. 

Bel.  jun.  Madam,  madam,  will  you  not  vouch- 
safe to  ^ive  me  a  heai  nifj .' 

Hopliia.  Unless  you  could  recal  an  act,  no 
earthly  power  can  cancel,  all  attempt  at  explana- 
tion IS  vain. 

Be/,  jun.  Yet,  before  wc  part  for  ever,  ot) 
stinate,  inexorable  Sophia  !  tell  me  what  is  my 
i>rtcnce  ? 

Sophia.  .Answer  yourself  that  questi<m,  Mr 
Hclfield  ;  consult  your  own  heart;  consult  your 
V  loktta. 

litl.jun.  Now,  on  my  life,  she's  meanly  jeal- 


ous of  \'ioletta  !  that  <:rateful  woman  lias  been 
warm  in  her  commindiitions  of  me,  and  her  di.s- 
tempered  tancv  turns  that  candour  into  crimina- 
lity. 

Sop/iia.  Ha!  he  seems  confounded  I  guilty 
beu)iid  all  doubt.  ■ 

Bel.  jun  liy  Heaven  I'll  no  hinner  be  the  dupe 
to  thest-  bad  humours  !  Lucy  \VatiTS,  X'ioletta, 
e\ery  woman  she  sees  or  hears,  alarms  her  jea- 
Icnisy,  overthrows  my  hoyjcs,  and  rouses  every 
passion  into  tiiry.  Well,  madam,  at  length  I  see 
what  you  allude  to;  I  shall  folloCv  your  advice, 
and  cousult  my  \'ioletta  ;  nay,  more,  consult  my 
happiness;  for  with  her,  at  least,  I  sliall  find  re- 
pose ;  with  you,  I  plainly  sec,  there  can  be  none. 

Sopliia.  'lis  very  well,  sir;  the  only  faxour 
you  can  now  grant  me,  is  never  to  let  me  see 
you  again  ;  for,  after  what  has  passed  between 
us.  e\cry  time  you  intrude  into  my  company,  you 
will  commit  an  insult  upon  good  breeding  and 
luMiianity. 

Be/,  jun.  Madam,  I'll  take  care  to  give  you 
no  further  ofknce.  [Exit. 

Sop/iia.  Oh  !  my  poor  heart  will  break  ! 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Dove. 

Sir  Ben.  Hey-day,  Sophia,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Wliat  ails  my  child  }  Who  has  offended  you  ? 
Did  not  I  see  the  younger  Belfield  part  from  you 
just  now  ? 

Sop/iia.  O,  sir !  if  you  liave  any  love  for  mc, 
don't  name  that  base,  treacherous  wretch,  to  me 
any  more.  [Exit. 

Sir  Ben.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  young  Mr  Bel- 
iield's  most  obsequious  servant !  a  very  notable 
confusion  truly  has  he  been  pleased  to  make  in 
my  family  !  Lady  Dove  raves,  Sophia  cries  ;  my 
w  ife  calls  him  a  saucy,  impudent  fellow ;  my 
daughter  says  he's  abase,  treacherous  wretch; 
troiii  all  which  I  am  to  conclude,  that  he  has 
spoke  too  plain  truths  to  the  one,  and  told  too 
many  lies  to  the  other.  One  lady  is  irritated  be- 
cause he  has  refused  favours;  the  other,  per- 
haps, is  atTlicted  because  he  has  obtained  them. 
1-ady  Dove  has  peremptorily  insisted  upon  my 
giving  him  a  challenge  ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
had  no  great  stomach  to  the  business,  till  this 
fresh  jnovocation.  I  perceive  now,  I  am  grow- 
mg  ihio  a  most  unaccountable  rage ;  'tis  some- 
thing ^o  dilVerent  from  what  I  ever  felt  before, 
that,  for  what  I  know,  it  may  be  courage,  and 
I  mistake  it  lor  anger.  I  never  did  quarrel  w ith 
any  man,  and,  hitherto,  no  man  ever  quarrelled 
w  ith  me.  Egad,  if  om  e  I  break  the  ice,  it  shan't 
stop  here  :  if  young  Belfield  doesn't  prove  mc  a 
coward,  lady  Dove  shall  see  that  I  am  a  man  of 
spirit. — Sure  I  see  my  gentleman  coming  hither 
again.  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  BELriELD_;u';. 
Be/,   jun.  What   meanness,  what    infatuation 
possesses  me,  that  I  should  resolve  to  throw  my- 
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^elf  once  more  in  her  way  !  but  she's  gone,  and 
yet  I  may  escape  with  credit. 

Sir  Ben.  Ay,  tliere  he  is,  sure  enough :  by  the 
mass,  I  don't  Hke  him:  I'll  hsten awhile,  and  dis- 
cover what  sort  of  a  humour  he  is  in. 

Bel.  jun  1  am  ashamed  of  this  weakness:  I 
am  determined -to  assume  a  proper  spirit,  and 
act  as  becomes  a  man  upon  this  occasion. 

Sir  Ben.  Upon  my  soul  I'm  very  sorry  for  it ! 

Bel.  jun.  Now  am  I  so  distracted  between 
love,  rage,  and  disappointment,  that  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  sacrifice  her,  myself,  and  all  man- 
kind. 

Sir  Ben.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !  I'd  bet- 
ter steal  off,  and  leave  him  to  himself. 

Bel.  jun.  And  yet,  perhaps,  all  this  may  pro- 
ceed from  an  excess  of  fondness  in  my  Sophia. 

Sir  Ben.  Upon  my  word  you  are  blest  with  a 
most  happy  assurance. 

Bel.  jun.  Something;  may  have  dropped  from 
Violetta  to  alarm  her  jealousy  ;  and,  workiuiT 
upon  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  innocent 
mind,  may  have  brought  my  sincerity  into  ques- 
tion. 

Sir  Ben.  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  ail  this. 

Bel.  jun.  Now  could  I  fall  at  her  feet  for  par- 
don, thousli  I  know  not  in  wliat  1  have  offended; 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  move.  Fy  upon  it ! 
What  an  arrant  coward  has  love  made  me ! 

Sir  Ben.  A  coward  does  he  say?  I  am  hearti- 
iy  rejoiced  to  hear  it :  if  I  must  needs  come  to 
action,  pray  Uea\  en  it  be  with  a  coward  !  I'll 
even  take  him  while  he  is  in  the  humour,  for 
fear  he  should  recover  his  courage,  and  I  lose 

mine.    [Aside.] So,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Mr  Belrield  !   I'm  glad  I  have  found  you,  sir. 

Bel.  jun.  Sir  Benjamin,  your  most  obedient. 
Pray,  what  are  your  commands,  now  you  have 
found  me  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Hold!  hold!  don't  come  any  nearer: 
don't  you  see  I  am  in  a  most  prodigious  passion  ? 
fire  and  fury  !  what's  the  reason  you  have  made 
all  this  disorder  in  my  house  ?  mv  daughter  in 
tears;  my  wife  in  fits;  every  thins  in  an  uproar; 
and  all  your  doing!  Do  you  think  I'll  put  up 
with  this  treatment?  If  you  suppose  you  have  a 
coward  to  deal  with,  you'll  find  yourself  mista- 
ken ;  greatly  mistaken,  let  me  tell  you,  sir  !  Mer- 
py  upon  me,  what  a  passion  I  am  in  !  In  short, 
Mr  Beltield,  the  honour  of  my  house  is  concern- 
ed, and  I  must,  and  will  have  satisfaction.  I 
think  this  is  pretty  well  to  set  out  with.  I'm  hor- 
ribly out  of  breath.  I  sweat  at  every  pore.  What 
great  fatigues  do  men  of  courage  underiTO  ! 

Bel.  jun.  Look'e,  ^sir  Benjamin,  [  don't  rightly 
comprehend  what  you  would  he  at ;  but,  if  you 
think  I  have  injured  you,  few  words  are  best ; 
disputes  between  Tueii  of  honour  are  soon  ad- 
justed ;  I'm  at  your  service,  in  any  way  you  think 
fit. 

Sir  Ben.  How  you  fly  out  now  !  Is  that  giving 
inc  the  satisfaction  I  require  ?    I  am  the  person 


injured  in  this  matter,  and,  as  such,  have  a  right 
to  be  in  a  passion  ;  but  I  see  neither  right  nor 
reason  why  you,  who  have  done  the  wrong,  should 
be  as  angry  as  I,  who  have  received  it. 

Bel.  jun.  I  suspect  I  have  totally  mistaken  this 
honest  gentleman  ;  he  only  wants  to  build  some 
reputation  with  his  wife  upon  this  rencounter, 
and  'twould  be  inhuman  not  to  gratify  him. 

[Juide. 

Sir  Ben.  What  shall  I  do  now  ?  Egad  1  seem 
to  have  posed  him  :  this  plaguy  sword  sticks  so 
hard  in  the  scabbard — Well,  come  forth,  rapier; 
'tis  but  one  thrust ;  and  what  should  a  man  fear, 
that  has  lady  Dove  for  his  wife  ? 

Bel.  jun.  Hey-day!  Is  the  man  mad?  Put  up 
your  sword,  sir  Benjamin ;  put  it  up,  and  don't 
expose  yourself  in  this  manner. 

Sir  Ben.  You  shall  excuse  me,  sir;  I  have  had 
some  ditiiculty  in  drawing  it,  and  am  determined 
now  to  try  what  metal  it's  made  of.  So  come 
on,  sir. 

Bel. jun.  Really  this  is  too  ridiculous;  I  tell 
you,  sir  Benjamin,  I  am  in  no  humour  for  these 
follir-s.  I've  done  no  wrong  to  you  or  yours  :  on 
the  contrary,  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  me; 
but  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you;  so,  pray,  put  up 
your  sword. 

Sir  Ben.  And  I  tell  you,  INIr  Belfieid,  'tis  in 
vain  to  excuse  yourself — The  less  readiness  he 
shews,  so  much  the  more  resolution  I  feel. 

[Aside. 

Bel.  jun.  Weli,  sir  knight,  if  such  is  your  hu- 
mf)ur,  I  won't  spoil  your  longing.  So  have  at 
you ! 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Ladt/  Dote.  Ah  !  [Shrieks. 

BeL  jun.  Hold,  hold,  sir  Benjamin  !  I  never 
fight  in  ladies'  company.  Why,  I  protest  you  are 
a  perfect  Amadis  de  Ciaul ;  a  Don  Quixotte  in 
heroism  ;  and  the  presence  of  this  your  dulcinea 
renders  you  invincible. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh  !  my  lady,  is  it  you  ?  don't  be 
alarmed,  my  dear  ;  'tis  all  over  :  a  small  fracas 
between  this  gentleman  and  myself;  that's  all ; 
don't  be  under  any  surprize;  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  bad  enough ;  1  believe  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  behaviour,  and  I  persuade  my- 
self vou  will  have  no  cause  for  the  future  to 
C(miplain  of  his.  Mr  Belfieid,  this  is  lady  Dove. 

Bel.  jun.  Madam,  to  a  generous  enemy,  'tis 
mean  to  deny  justice,  or  with-hold  applau.'se. 
You  are  happy  in  the  most  valiant  of  defcp.ders. 
(/entle  as  you  may  find  him  in  the  tender  pas- 
sions, to  a  man,  madam,  he  acquits  himself  like 
a  man.  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  in  justice  to  your 
merit,  I  am  ready  to  make  any  submission  to  this 
lady  you  shall  please  to  impose.  If  you  suffer 
her  to  bully  you  after  this,  you  deserve  to  be 
henpecked  all  the  days  of  your  life.  [Aside. 

Sir  Ben.  Say  no  more,  mv  dear  Bob;  I  shall 
love  you  for  this  the  longest  hour  I  have  to  live. 
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Bel.  )U7i.  If  I  have  done  you  any  service,  pro- 
mise nie  only  one  liour's  conversation  with  your 
lovclv  daughter,  luui  make  what  use  of  me  y"u 
j)lea5e. 

Sir  Ben.  Here's  my  hand,  yon  shall  have  it ; 
leave  us;  \E.rit  Bf.i..  jun. 

]m(Ii/  Dove.  What  am  I  to  think  of  all  this? 
It  can't  well  be  a  contrivance;  and  \vt  'tis  straniie, 
that  yon  little  animal  shoulil  have  the  assurance 
to  face  a  man,  and  be  so  bashful  at  a  rencounter 
with  a  woman. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  lady  Dove,  what  are  you  mu- 
iiuE  upon  ?  von  see  vou  are  obevt:d ;  the  honour 
<it'  voin-  fanuly  is  vindicated.  Slow  to  enter  into 
these  affairs;  Ijeing  once  engaged,  I  pertinaciously 
conduct  them  to  an  issue. 

Lath/  Dove.  Sir  Benjamin 1 1 

Sir  Beu.  Here,  Jonathan!  do  you  hear?  set 
niv  things  ready  in  tlie  iiljrary;  make  halite. 

JmuUi  Dove.  I  say,  sir  Henjamji),  I  think 

Sir  Beu.  Well,  let's  hear  what  it  is  you  think. 

Lmhi  Dove,  lilcss  us  all,  why  you  snap  one  up 
s<» — I  say,  I  think,  my  dear,  you  have  acquitted 
yourself  tolerably  well,  and  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied. 

Sir  Ben.  Humph  !  you  think  I  have  done  to- 
lerably well?  I  think  so  too;  do  you  aiiprehcmi 
me  ?  Tolerably  !  for  this  business  that  you  think 
tolerably  well  done,  is  but  half  conckulcd,  let  me 
tell  vou  :  nay,  what  some  would  call  the  tougliest 
part  of  the  undertaking  remains  uniinished  ;  but, 
1  dare  say,  with  your  concurrence,  I  shall  find  it 
easy  enougli. 

LiiJi/  Dove.  ^Vhat  is  it  you  mean  to  do  with 
my  concurrence ;  what  mighty  project  does  your 
wi>e  brain  teem  with  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Nay,  now  I  reflect  on't  again,  I  don't 
tliink  there  will  be  any  need  of  your  concurrence; 
for,  nolens  or  volens,  I'm  determined  it  sliall  be 
done.  In  short,  this  it  is;  I  am  unaltirably  re- 
solved, from  this  time  forward,  lady  Dove,  to  be 
sole  and  absolute  in  this  house,  master  of  my 
own  servimts,  father  to  my  own  child,  and  so\  e- 
reitin  lord  and  governor,  madam,  o\er  my  own 
wife. 

Ladi/  Dove.  You  are? 

Sir  Ben.  lam.  (lods!  gods!  what  a  pitiful 
rontemptiblc  figure  does  a  man  make  under  |)et- 
ticoat  <:overnnient  !  IVrish  he  that's  im  an  enoii!:h 
to  stoop  to  such  indignities !  I  am  di  tcnnined  to 
be  fret 

Patf.rson  enters,  and  ulii>iperx  Lady  Dovi-. 

Ha!  liow's  this,  Mr  I'aterson  ?  Wiiat  liberties 
arc  these  vou  take  vvitli  my  wife,  and  before  my 
face  ?  no  more  of  these  freedoms,  I  beseech  you, 
f-ir,  as  you  ex|)ect  to  answer  it  to  a  husband,  wiin 
will  have  no  secrets  whispered  to  his  wile,  to 
which  he  is  not  privy  ;  nor  any  appointments 
made,  in  whirh  he  is  not  a  party. 

Fat.  llcy-day  !  what  a  change  of  government 


is  here  !  Egad,  I'm  very  glad  on't — I've  no  no^ 
tion  of  a  female  administration.  [E.riL 

Ladi/  Dove.  What  insolence  is  this,  sir  Henja- 
iniii  ?  what  ribaldry  do  you  shock  my  tars  with? 
Lit  me  pass,  sir;  I'll  stay  no  longer  in  tlje  same 
room  with  you. 

Sir  Ben.  Not  in  the  same  room,  nor  under  the 
same  roof,  shall  you  long  abide,  unless  vou  re- 
form your  manners.  However,  for  the  present, 
you  nmst  be  content  to  stay  where  you  arc. 

Ladi/  Dove.  \\  hat,  sir  !  will  you  imprison  me 
ill  my  own  house?  I'm  sick;  I'm  ill;  I'm  suffo- 
ciitcd ;  I  want  air;  I  must  and  will  walk  into  the 
garden. 

Sir  Ben.  Then,  madam,  you  must  find  some 
better  weapon  than  your  fan  to  parry  my  sword 
w  itli :  this  pass  I  det'end  :  what !  do'st  think,  af- 
ter ha\iiig  encountered  a  man,  I  shall  turn  my 
back  upon  a  woman?  No,  madam;  I  have  ven- 
tured my  lilt  to  defend  your  honour ;  'twould  be 
hard  if  I  wanted  spirit  to  protect  my  own. 

iMdi/  Dove.  You  monster !  would  you  draw 
your  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Unless  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to 
make  me  a  monster,  madam,  I  am  none. 

l.adti  Dove.  Would  you  murder  me,  you  inhu- 
man brute  ?  Would  you  murder  your  poor,  fond, 
defenceless  wife  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Nor  tears,  nor  threats,  neither  scold- 
ing, nor  soothing,  shall  shake  me  from  my  pur- 
pose :  your  yoke,  lady  Dove,  has  laid  too  heavy 
upon  my  shoulders  ;  I  can  support  it  no  longer  : 
to-morrow,  madam,  you  leave  this  house. 

Ludi)  Dove.  \\  ill  you  break  my  heart,  you  ty- 
rant ?  Will  you  turn  me  out  of  doors  to  staiTC, 
vou  barbarous  man  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Oh  !  never  fear;  vou  will  fare  to  tlie 
lull  as  well  as  you  did  in  your  first  husband's 
time;  in  your  poor,  dear,  dead,  .Mr  Searcher's 
time.  Vou  told  me  once  you  prized  the  paltry 
grey-hound  that  hung  at  his  button-hole,  more 
than  all  the  jewels  my  folly  had  lavished  upon 
you.  I  take  you  at  your  word.  Ytm  shall  have 
your  bawble,  and  I  will  take  back  all  mine; 
they'll  be  of  no  use  to  you  hereafter. 

Ladi/  Dove.  O  !  sir  Benj-.'.min,  sir  Benjamin  ! 
for  mercy's  sake,  turn  me  not  out  of  your  doors  ! 
I  will  be  ol)edient,  gentle,  and  complying,  for  the 
future:  chm't  shame  me;  on  my  knees,  1  beseech 
you  don't. 

Enh'r  Biu.i'ir.i.n  senior. 

Sir  Ben.  Mr  Bellield,  I  am  Ireartily  ghid  to  see 
you ;  don't  go  back,  sir ;  you  catch  us  indeed  a 
little  unawares;  but  these  situations  are  not  un- 
common in  well-ordered  families.  Rewards  and 
punishments  are  the  life  of  government ;  and  the 
aiilhority  of  a  husband  must  be  upheld. 

Bet.  sen.  I  confess,  sir  Benjamin,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  at  finding  lady  Dove  in  that  attitude: 
but  I  never  pry  into  family  secrets ;  I  had  much 
rather  suppose  your  lady  was  on  her  knees  to  in- 
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tercede  with  you  on  my  behalf,  than  be  told  she 
was  reduced  to  that  humble  posture  for  any  rea- 
son that  aftects  herself. 

Sir  Ben.  Sir,  you  are  free  to  suppose  what  you 
please  for  lady  Dove ;  I'm  willing  to  spare  you 
that  trouble  on  my  account ;  and  therefore,  I  tell 
you  plainly,  if  you  will  sign  and  seal  your  articles 
this  night,  to-morrow  morning  Sophia  shall  be 
yours  :  I'm  resolved,  that  the  self-same  day  wliich 
consecrates  the  redemption  of  my  liberty,  shall 
confirm  the  surrender  of  yours. 

Ladj/  Dove.  O  !  Mr  Belfield,  I  beseech  you, 
intercede  with  this  dear,  cruel  man,  iu  my  behalf! 
would  you  believe,  that  he  harbours  a  design  of 
expelling  nie  his  house,  on  the  very  day,  too, 
when  he  purposes  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  ? 


Bel.  sen^  Come,  sir  Benjamin,  T  must  speak  to 
you  now  as  a  friend  in  the  nearest  connexion.  I 
beg  you  will  not  damp  our  happiness  with  so  me- 
lancholy an  event :  I  will  venture  to  pledge  my- 
self for  her  ladyship. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  for  your  sake,  perh'ftps  I  may 
prolong  her  departin-e  for  one  day  ;  but  I'm'  de- 
termined, if  she  does  stay  to-morrow,  she  shall 
set  the  first  dish  upon  the  table  ;  if  'tis  only  to 
shew  the  company  what  a  refractory  wife,  in'tlie 
hands  of  a  man  of  spirit,  may  be  brought  to  sub- 
mit to.  Our  wives,  iNIr  Belrield,  may  teaze  us, 
and  vex  us,  and  still  escape  with  impunity ;  but 
if  once  they  thoroughly  provoke  us,  the  cliarra 
breaks,  and  they  are  lost  for  ever. 

[Exeu7it. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — The  sea-coast,  as  before. 

Enter  Goodwin  and  Fanny. 

Good.  What  you  tell  me,  Fanny,  gives  me 
great  concern  ;  that  Mr  Francis  should  think  to 
seduce  the  innocence  of  my  child  tor  a  paltry 
bribe  !  what  can  have  passed  to  encourage  him 
to  put  such  an  affront  upon  you  ? 

Fan.  Till  this  proposal,  which  I  tell  you  of,  I 
always  took  Mr  Francis  for  one  of  the  best  be- 
haved, modestest  young  men,  I  had  ever  met  with. 

Good.  To  say  the  truth,  Fanny,  so  did  I ;  but 
the  woi'ld  is  full  of  hypocrisy,  and  our  acquaint- 
ance with  him  has  been  very  short 

Enter  Fkancis. 

Ilark'e,  young  man,  a  word  with  you  !  What  is  it 
I  or  my  cinldren  have  done  to  offend  you? 

Fran.  Offend  me  !  what  is  it  you  mean  ? 

Good.  When  your  vessel  was  stranded  upon 
our  coast,  did  we  take  advantage  of  your  dis- 
tress? On  the  contrary,  was'nt  this  poor  hut 
thrown  open  to  your  use,  as  a  receptacle  for  your 
treasures,  and  a  repose  for  your  fatigues  ?  Have 
either  those  treasures,  or  that  repose,  been  in- 
vaded ?  Whom  amongst  you  have  we  robbed  or 
defrauded  ? 

Fran.  None,  none — your  honesty  has  been  as 
conspicuous  as  your  hospitality. 

Good.  Why,  then,  having  received  no  injury, 
do  you  seek  to  do  one  ?  an  injury  of  the  basest 
nature — You  see,  there,  a  poor  girl,  whose  only 
portion  in  this  world  is  her  innocence,  and  of 
that  you  have  sought  to 

Fran.  Hold — nor  impute  designs  to  me  which 
I  abhor.  You  say  your  daughter  has  no  portion 
but  her  innocence — assured  of  that,  I  ask  none 
else;  and,  if  she  can  forgive  the  stratagem  I 
liave  made  use  of,  I  am  ready  to  atone  for  it  by 
u  life  devoted  to  her  service. 

Good.  W^ell,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  find  you  are 


the  man  I  took  you  for,  and  cannot  discommend 
your  caution  ;  so  that,  if  you  like  my  daugh.ter, 
and  Fanny  is  consenting — But,  soft !  who  have 
we  got  here  ? 

Fran.  I  wish  Mr  Paterson  was  further  for  in- 
terrupting us  just  now. 

Enter  Paterson. 

Pat.  Pray,  good  people,  isn't  there  a  lady  with 
you  of  the  name  of  Violetta  ? 

Good.  There  is. 

Pat.  Can  you  direct  me  to  her?  1  have  busi- 
ness with  her  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

Good.  Fanny,  you  and  Mr  Francis  step  in  and 
let  the  lady  know. 

[Exeu7it  Fanny  and  Francis. 

If  its  no  offence,  Mr  Paterson,  allow  me 
to  ask  you,  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  our 
young  gentleman  here,  who  is  just  returned,  suc- 
ceeding in  his  addresses  to  ^Nliss  l)o\e  ? 

Pat.  Certainly  none,  Mr  Goodwin. 

Good.  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it. 

Pat.  I  find  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  reasons 
which  make  against  it :  but  how  are  you  interest- 
ed in  his  success? 

Good.  I  am  a  witness  of  his  virtues,  und  con- 
sequently not  indifferent  to  his  success. 

[Exit  Goodwin. 

Enter  Violetta. 

Pat.  Madam,  I  presume  your  name  is  Vio- 
letta ? 

Vio.  It  is,  sir. 

Pat.  I  wait  upon  you,  madam,  at  Miss  Dove's 
desire,  and  as  a  particular  friend  of  Mr  Andrew 
Belfield's. 

Vio.  Sir  ! 

Pat.  Madam  I 

Vio.  Pray,  proceed. 

Pat.  To  intreat  the  favour  of  your  company 
at  Cropley-castle  upon  business,  wherein  thaC 
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ladv  and  ccntlcmcii  are  intimately  concerned  : 
I  presume,  madam,  yon  cuess  what  I  mean  ? 

I'iu.  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  easily  i^uess  liow  I 
can  possibly  be  a  party  in  any  business  between 
Miss  Dove'and  Mr  Heltield.  I  thou«:lit  all  iiitcr- 
cunrse  between  those  persons  was  now  entirely  at 
an  <'nd. 

Pat.  Oh  !  no,  madam  ;  by  ncj  means;  the  af- 
fair is  far  from  bcin'j;  at  an  end. 

Vio.   How,  sir,  not  at  an  end  ? 

Put.  No,  madam — on  the  contrary,  from  sir 
Iknjamin's  s^reat  anxiety  for  the  match,  and, 
above  all,  from  tiic  very  seasonable  intelligence 
vou  was  so  s;oi)d  to  comnmnicate  to  Miss  Sophia, 
i  am  not  without  hopes  that  Mr  Andrew  Del- 
field  will  be  happy  enout;h  to  conquer  all  her 
scruples,  and  en<:ai;c  her  to  consent  to  marry  him. 

Vio.  Indec<l  !  but  pray,  sir,  those  scruples  of 
]\Iiss  Dove's,  which  you  flatter  yourself  Mr  Bel- 
flcld  will  so  happily  conquer,  how  is  it  that  ladies 
in  this  country  reconcile  themselves  to  such  mat- 
ters? I  should  have  thout^ht  such  an  obstacle  ut- 
u.riv  insurmountable. 

Fat.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  Miss  Dove  has 
had  some  doubts  and  ditiiculties  to  contend  with : 

but  duty,  you  know and,   as  I  said    before, 

yon,  madam,  you  have  been  a  threat  iViend  to 
Mr  Belfield — you  have  forwarded  matters  sur- 
pri;in<;ly. 

Vio.   it  is  very  surprisinc,  truly,  if  I  have. 

Pat.  You  seem  ijreatly  stiiat^ered  at  what  I 
tell  you  :  I  see  you  are  a  stransier  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  youn;:  ladies  frequently  act  in 
thi-i  country.  I  believe,  madam,  in  Knclanri,  a^ 
many,  or  more,  matches  are  made  from  pique, 
than  for  love:  and,  to  say  the  truth,  1  take  tlii> 
of  Miss  ]3ove's  to  be  one  of  that  sort.  There  is 
a  certain  person,  you  know,  who  will  feci  upon 
this  occasion. 

J'io.  Yes;  I  well  know  there  is  a  certain  per- 
son, who  will  feel  upon  this  occasion  ;  but,  are 
the  snlVcrint',s  of  that  unhappy  one  to  be  convert- 
ed into  raillery  and  amusement? 

Put.  Oh  !  Madam  !  the  ladies  will  tell  you, 
that  therein  consists  the  very  luxury  of  revenue 

I}nt,   I   beseech  you,  have  the  goodness  to 

make  haste:  my  friend  Mr  Belfield  may  stand 
in  Of  cd  of  your  support. 

Vio.  I'hus  insulted,  I  can  contain  myself  no 
lons:er.  Upon  what  infernal  shore  am  I  cast  ! 
into  what  society  of  demons  am  I  lallen  !  that  a 
woman,  whom,  by  an  act  of  honour,  I  would  have 
redeLincd  from  misery  and  ruin,  should  have  the 
insolence,  the  inhumanity,  to  invite  me  to  l,r 
a  spectatress  of  her  marriasie  with  my  own 
husliand  ! 

Pat.  With  your  huiband  !  What  do  I  hear? 
Is  Mr  Andrew  Helfield  your  husband  ? 

Via.  Ay — do  you  doubt  it?  Would  1  could  say 
Tie  was  not ! 

Put.  Just  Heaven  !  you  then  are  the  Violetta 
— you  are  tJic  Portuguese  lady  1  have   heard  so 


much  of,  and  married  to  ISIr  Iklticld  !  base  and 
pcrlidiousi — ^^  hy,  madam,  both  Miss  Dove  and 
myself  conceivf.d  that  'twas  the  youni:  adven- 
turer, with  whom  you  sufl'ered  shipwreck,  that — 

Vio.  What !  Ixwson,  the  brave,  generous,  ho- 
nourable Lcwson  ? 

Pat.  Lcwson  !  Lewson !  as  sure  as  can  be, 
you  mean  youn<;  Helfiild;  for  now,  the  recollec- 
tion strikes  me,  that  I've  heard  he  took  tliat 
name  before  he  quitted  Knijland.  That  Ix'wson, 
madam,  whom  we  believed  you  married  to,  is 
Robert  Behield,  and  youiiiier  brother  to  your 
husband. 

Vio.  Mercv  defend  me  !  into  what  distress 
had  this  mutual  mistake  nearly  involved  us! 

Put.  Come,  then,  madain,  let  us  lose  no  time, 
but  ily  with  all  dispatch  to  Cropley-castle.  I 
have  a  post-chaise  waitiiiir,  which  will  convey  us 
thither  in  a  tew  minutes  :  but,  before  we  iio,  I'll 
step  in  and  direct  these  i:ood  people  to  lind 
youiij;  I?ellield,  and  send  him  after  us — Old 
Ironsides  and  all  must  be  there. 

lErit  Paterson. 

Vio.  Jxt  me  reflect  upon  my  fate Wedded, 

betrayed,  abandoned  !  at  once  a  widow  and  a 
wife — all  that  my  soul  held  dear,  in  the  same 
hour  obtained  and  lost !  O  false,  false  Belfield  ! 
Stronsr,  indeed,  must  be  that  passion,  and  deeply 
seated  in  my  heart,  wdiich  even  thy  treachery 
could  not  eradicate  !  Twice  shipwrecked  !  twice 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death  ! — Just  Heaven  | 
I  do  not,  dare  not  murmur,  nor  can  I  doubt  but 
that  tliv  hand  invisibly  is  stretched  forth  to  save 
me,  and,  throuL'h  this  labyrinth  of  sorrow,  to  con- 
duct nic  to  rcjjose. 

Enter  Patkrsgx. 

Pat.  Now,  madam,  if  you  will  trust  yourself 
to  my  convoy,  I'll  brin^  you  into  harbour,  where 
you  shall  never  sutler  shipwreck  nujre.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  H. — Sir  Benjamin  Dove's  Ao«se. 

Enter  Sin  Benjamin  Dove  and  Lady  Dove. 

Sir  Ben.  Upon  these  terms  and  stipulations, 
ladv  Dove,  1  consent  to  your  rcniaiimii:  at  Crop- 
ley  castle.  Enjoy  you  your  own  jireroiiaiive,  and 
leave  me  in  possession  of  mine.  Aliovea.l  tluniis, 
my  dear,  I  must  insist,  that  Mr  Paierson  be 
henceforward  considered  a'*  my  friend  and  com- 
pjuiion,  and  not  your  ladyxJiip's. 

Ladi/  Dove.  Nay,  but  indeed  and  indeed,  my 
tlear  sir  Benjamin,  this  is  beiui:  too  hard  with  me, 
to  debar  me  the  common  siratitications  of  e\  cry 
woman  of  distinction  :  Mr  f'aterson,  you  know, 
is  my  very  particular  friend. 

air  Hen.  'lis  lor  his  beiui;  so  very  particular, 
my  deal-,  that  I  object  to  him. 

Ladi/  Dove.  I'riewl-hip,  sir  Benjamin,  is  the 
virtuous  recreation  of  delicate  aiul  susce[)tible 
minds — Would  you  envy  me  that  innocent  plea- 
sure? Why,  you  know,   my  dearest,   that  your 
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passion  for  ine,  which  wfis  once  so  violent,  is  now 
softened  and  subsided  into  mere  friendship. 

Sir  Ben.  True,  iny  dear — and,  therefore,  I  am 
afraid  lest  my  love  having,  by  easy  degrees, 
slackened  into  friendship,  his  friendship  should, 
by  as  natural  a  transition,  quicken  into  love — 
say  no  more,  therefore,  upon  this  point,  but  leave 
me  to  Mr  Paterson,  and  Mr  Paterson  to  me — 
Go — send  Soptiia  to  n)e — oh,  here  she  comes  : 
your  ladvship  need  not  be  present  at  our  con- 
ference ;  I  tiiink  my  own  daughter  surely  belongs 
to  my  province,  and  not  yours.  Good  morning 
to  you  !  [Exit  Lady  Dove. 

Enter  Sophia. 

Well,  daughter,  are  you  prepared  to  com- 
ply with  my  desires,  and  give  your  hand  to 
Andrew  BelHeld  this  morning  } 

Sop/iia.  Sir  I 

Sir  Ben.  My  heart  is  fixed  upon  this  event — 
I  liave  watched  late  and  early  to  bring  it  to  bear; 
and  you'll  find,  my  child,  when  you  come  to  per- 
use your  marriage  settlement,  how  tenderly  I 
have  consulted  your  happiness  in  this  match. 

Sophia.  Alas  !  I  should  never  think  of  search- 
ing for  happiness  amongst  deeds  and  convey- 
ances— 'tis  the  man,  and  not  the  money,  that  is 
likely  to  determine  my  lot. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  and  is  not  Mr  Belfield  a  man  ? 
a  fine  man,  as  I  take  it,  he  is,  and  a  fine  estate 
I'm  sure  he  has  g(jt — then  it  lies  so  handy  and 
contiguous  to  my  own — only  a  hedge  betwixt  us 
— think  of  that,  Sophy  !  only  a  hedge  that  parts 
his  manor  from  mine — then  consider,  likewise, 
how  this  alliance  will  accommodate  matters  in 
the  borough  of  Knavestown,  where  1  and  my  fa- 
mily have  stood  three  contested  elections  with 
his,  and  lo.*t  two  of  them — that  sport  will  now 
be  at  an  end,  and  our  interests  will  be  consoli- 
dated by  this  match,  as  well  as  our  estates. 

Sop/iia.  Still  you  mistake  my  meaning — I  talk 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  you  of  his  possessions 
-^I  require  in  a  husband,  good  morals,  good  na- 
ture, and  good  sense — what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  contiguous  estates,  connected  interests,  and 
contested  elections? 

Sir  Ben.  I  don't  rightly  understand  what  you 
would  have,  child — but  this  I  well  know,  that  if 
money  alone  will  not  make  a  woman  liappy, 
'twill  always  purchase  that  that  will.  I  hope, 
Sophy,  you've  done  thinking  of  that  rambhng, 
idle  young  fellow.  Bob  Belfield.'' 

Sophia.  Perish  all  thought  of  him  for  ever  ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  contrary,  more  impossible 
in, nature,  than  my  union  with  young  Belfield  : 
age,  ugliness,  ill-nature — bring  any  thing  to  my 
arms,  rather  than  him. 

Sir  Ben.  But  why  so  angry  with  him,  child  } 
This  violent  detestation  and  abhorrence  is  as 
favourable  a  symptom  as  any  reasonable  lover 
could  wish  for, 

^^oL.  ir. 


Enter  Paterson. 

Pat.  Joy  to  you,  sir  Benjamin  !  all  joy  attend 
you  both  !  the  bridegroom  by  this  time  is  arriv- 
ed ;  we  saw  his  equipage  enter  the  avenue,  as 
ours  drove  into  the  court. 

Sir  Ben.  Mr  Paterson,  sir,  I  know  not  if  yet 
your  friend  is  to  be  a  bridegroom.  I  find  my 
daughter  here  so  cold  and  uncomplying,  for  my 
own  part,  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  look  Mr  Beb* 
field  in  the  face. 

Pat.  Fear  nothing,  sir  Benjamin  :  make  haste 
and  receive  your  son-in-law.  I  have  news  to 
communicate  to  Miss  Dove,  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, will  dispose  her  to  comply  with  your  wishes^. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  leave  her  to  your 
tutorage.  This  obliging  gentleman  undertakes 
not  only  for  my  wife,  but  my  daughter,  too. 

[Exit  Sir  Bex; 

Sophia.  I  am  surprized,  Mr  Paterson • 

Pat.  Hold,  madam,  for  one  moment :  I  have 
made  a  discovery  of  the  last  importance  to  your 
welfare  :  you  are  in  an  error  with  regard  to 
young  Belfield — Vioktta  the  lady  you  believed 
him  married  to,  is  here  in  the  house.  I  have 
brought  her  hither  at  your  request,  and  from  her 
I  learn  that  the  elder  brother  is  her  husband ; 
he,  who,  this  very  morning,  but  for  my  discovery^ 
had  been  your's  also. 

Sophia.  What's  this  you  tell  me,  sir?  Where 
is  this  lady?  where  is  Violetta?  where  is  young 
Belfield  ? 

Pat.  Violetta,  madam,  I  have  put  under  safe 
convoy,  and  by  tiiis  time  your  waiting-woman 
has  lodged  her  privately  in  the  closet  of  your 
bedchamber  :  there  you  will  find  her,  and  learn 
the  whole  process  of  this  providential  escape. 
I'll  only  speak  a  word  to  sir  Benjamin,  and 
come  to  you  without  any  further  delay. 

[Exit  SoPiiiA. 

Enter  Sir.  Benjamin    Dove    and    Belfield 
sen. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  Mr  Paterson,  what  says  ray 
daughter  ? 

Pat.  Every  thing  that  becomes  an  obedient 
daughter  to  say  ;  so  that,  if  this  gentleman  is  not 
made  completely  happy  within  this  hour,  the 
fault  will  lie  at  Ins  door,  and  not  with  Miss 
Sophia. 

Sir  Ben.  This  is  good  news,  Paterson;  but  I 
am  impatient  to  have  the  ceremony  concluded; 
the  bells  are  ringing,  the  parson  is  waiting,  and 
the  equipages  are  at  the  door.  Step  up  to  Sophia, 
and  tell  her  to  hasten ;  and  hark'e,  my  friend  ? 
as  you  go  by  lady  Dove's  door,  give  her  a  call — 
do  you  mind  me,  only  a  call  at  the  door :  don't 
you  go  in  ;  she's  busy  at  work  upon  a  large  par- 
cel of  ribbands,  whicli  I've  given  her  to  make  in- 
to wedding  favours.  She'll  be  very  angry  if  you 
go  into  her  chamber.     Go,  go,  get  you  gone. 

[Exit  Patebson. 
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Bel.  sen.  llow  comes  it  to  pass,  sir  Benjamin, 
that  Mr  Patcrsoii  beronus  so  ncctssarv  an 
agent  in  the  t'emale  affairs  ot"  your  tauiily  ?  I 
confess  to  von  iny  pride  is  wounded,  wlien  1  find 
I  am  to  thank  liim  tor  your  dauiihttr's  consent 
to  marry  me.  The  man  that  can  prevail  upon  a 
woman  to  act  as^ainst  her  liking,  what  may  he  not 
persuade  her  to  do  with  it  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Your  remark  is  just.  Paterson  has 
certainly  some  secret  faculty  of  persuasion  ;  and 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  'tis  better  to  see  y<)ur 
danger  before  marriai:e,  than  to  be  feeling  it  out, 
ns  I  have  done,  afterwards. 

Enter  Captain  Ironsides,  and  Belfield  jun. 

Sir  Ben.  What,  old  acquaintance,  are  yon 
come  to  rejoice  with  me  on  this  occasion  r — Bob 
Belfield,  too,  as  1  live  !  you  are  both  heartily  wel- 
come—  I  could  have  spared  their  visit  notwith- 
standinc;.  [Aside. 

Bel.  sen.  Mv  brother  here  !  vexation  ! 

Be/,  jun.  Sir  Fienjamin,  I  come  now  to  claim 
your  promise  of  one  hour's  conversation  with 
your  dauiihter? 

Sir  Btn.    The  devil  you  do  ! 

Bel.  sen    Ridiculous  ! 

Bel.  jun.  To  von,  sir,  obligations  of  this  sort 
may  be  matter  of  ridicule;  but  while  I  religiously 
observe  all  promises  I  make  to  others,  I  shall 
expect  others  to  be  as  observant  of  those  they 
make  to  me. 

Bel.  sen.  Sir,  T  have  a  most  profound  venera- 
tion for  your  principles,  and  am  happy  to  find 
your  understanding  so  much  culti\ate(l  by  tra- 
vel—  but,  in  spite  of  vour  address,  you  will  find 
it  rather  ditiicult  to  induce  me  to  wave  my  rit'lit 
to  IMiss  Dove,  in  favour  of  a  professed  ad\eii- 
turer. 

Bel. jun.  Shameless,  unfeeling  man!  an  ad- 
venturer, d<)  vou  call  me?  You,  \\lu)5e  unbro- 
therly  persecution  drove  me  to  this  hazardous, 
this  humiliatine;  occupation? 

Iron.  Sirrah  !  Bob  '  no  reflections  upon  pri- 
vateeriui; — it  has  lined  your  pockets  well,  you 
yount;  ronue ;  and  you  may  tell  your  line  brother 
there,  that  we  have  lauded  treasure  enoueh  upon 
his  estate  t'>  buy  the  fee-simple  oi'  it  :  ay,  and 
for  what  r  know,  of  sir  \Viseacre's  here  into  the 
bariiain. 

.S(;-  Hen  What's  that  you  sav,  captain  Iron- 
sides ?  Let's  have  a  word  in  a  corner  with  you. 

Bel.  sen".  Look'c,  sir,  if  vou  conceive  vourself 
vvrouued  f)y  me,  there  is  but  one  way — Yju 
know  your  remedy. 

Bel. Jun.  I  know  your  meaninsr,  brother;  and, 
to  deiu'iustrate  how  much  <;rfater  mv  coiirai.'*^  i~. 
than  vours,  I  must  confess  to  you,  I  (hue  not 
accept  your  proposal. 

Sir  Ben.  \o,  r.o ;  I  have  civen  him  cuoul'Ii  of 
that,  I  believe. 

Iron.  Rob  Belfield,  if  I  did  not  know  thee  for 
a  lad  of  mettle,  I  shou'dn'c  tell  what  to  make  of 


all  this  :  for  my  own  part,  I  understand  none  of 
your  scruples  and  refinements,  not  I — a  man  is  a 
man — and  if  I  take  care  to  i;ive  an  affront  to  no 
man,  1  think  I  have  a  right  to  take  an  affront 
from  no  man. 

Sir  Ben.  Come,  gentlemen,  suspend  your  dis- 
pute. Here  comes  iny  daughter;  let  her  decide 
betwi\t  you. 

Bel.  jun.  Jx?t  me  receive  my  sentence  from 
her  lips,  and  I  will  submit  to  it. 

Enter  Sophia,  Patersox,  and  Lady  Dove. 

.SjV  Ben.  Here's  a  youui:  gentleman,  daughter, 
that  will  take  no  denial ;  he  comes  to  forbid  the 
banns,  just  when  you  are  both  going  into  the 
church  to  be  married. 

Sopliiu.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  something  ex- 
traordinary !  What  are  the  gentleman's  reasons 
fOr  this  behaviour? 

Sir  Ben.  He  claims  a  sort  of  promise  from  me, 
that  he  should  be  itululged  in  an  hour's  conver- 
siition  with  you,  before  you  give  your  hand  to  his 
hrnllier. 

Sophia.  An  hour's  conversation  !  What  little 
that  gentleman  can  have  to  say  to  me,  I  believe, 
may  be  said  in  a  v-erv  few  minutes. 

Bel.  sen.  I  think,  brother,  this  conversation 
don't  promise  a  great  deal. 

Sophia.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  own  to  thij 
gentleman,  and  the  company  present,  that  there 
was  a  time,  when  I  entertained  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  his  merit.  Nay,  I  will  not  scruple  to  con- 
fess, thatl  had  conceived  a  regard  for  him  of  the 
tenderest  sort. 

Iron,  And  pray,  young  lady,  liow  came  my 
nephew  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion  ? 

Sophia.  By  a  conduct,  sir,  that  must  for  ever 
forfeit  not  mv  esteem  (july,  but  yours,  and  all  man- 
kiiul's:  I  am  sorry  to  be  his  accuser,  but  I  will 
appeal  to  you,  Mr  Belfield,  who  are  his  brother, 
whether  it  is  reconcilcable,  either  to  honour  or 
humanity,  to  [)rosccute  an  alVair  of  marriage  with 
one  \\omaH,  when  you  are  previously  and  indis- 
pensably engaged  to  another? 

Bel.  sen.  Hum ! 

S  iphia..  Yet  this,  sir,  is  the  treatment  I  have 
received  :  judge,  therefore,  if  I  can  desire  or 
consent  to  have  anv  long  conversation  with  a  gen- 
tleman, who  is  under  such  engagements;  nay, 
whom  I  can  prove  actually  married  to  another 
woman  in  this  very  house,  and  ready  to  vouch 
the  truth  of  what  I  assert.  Judge  for  me,  Mr 
Bel'ield,  could  you  believe  any  man  capable  of 
such  complicated,  such  inconceivable  villainy? 

Be!,  sen.  Heavens  !  This  touches  me  too 
closely. 

Sir  Ben.  Sir,  I  would  fain  know  what  excuse 
vou  can  have  for  this  behaviour?  I  can  tell  you, 
sir,  I  don't  understand  it. 

Ludi/  Dore.  Oh  !  fie  !  fie  upon  you,  Mr  Bel- 
field !  I  wonder  you  arc  not  ashamed  to  show 
your  face  in  this  family. 
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Sir  Ben.  Who  desired  you  to  put  in  your  oar? 

Iron.  Why,  sirrah,  would  not  one  wife  con- 
tent you?  'Tis  enough  in  all  reason  for  one  man; 
is  it  not,  sir  Benjamin? 

Bel.jun.  Sir,  when  it  is  proved  I  am  married, 
accuse  me. 

Iron.  I.ook'e,  Bob,  I  don't  accuse  you  for 
marrying;  'twas  an  indiscretion,  and  I  can  for- 
give it — but  to  deny  it,  is  a  meanness,  and  I 
abhor  it. 

Sophia.  Mr  Belfield,  do  you  say  nothing  upon 
this  occasion  ! 

Bel.  sen.  Paterson,  I  am  struck  to  the  heart — 
I  cannot  support  ray  guilt — I  am  married  to  \  io- 
letta — save  me  the  confusion  of  relating  it :  this 
dishonourable  engagement  for  ever  I  renounce  ; 
nor  will  I  rest  till  1  have  made  atonement  to  an 
injured  wife.  Madam,  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Bel.jun.  Hold,  sir  !  this  contrivance  is  of 
your  forging — you  have  touched  me  too  near — 
and  now,  if  you  dare  draw  your  sword,  follow 
me  ! 

Sophia.  Hold,  gentlemen  !  you  forget  the  lady 
is  now  in  the  house — she  is  a  witness  that  will 
effectually  put  an  end  to  your  dispute — I  will 
conduct  her  hither.  [Exit  Sophia. 

Bel.jun.  I  agree  to  it. 

Iron.  Hark'e,  nephew?  I  shrewdly  suspect  you 
have  been  laying  a  train  to  blow  yourself  up: 
if  once  Bob  comes  fairly  alongside  of  you,  you'll 
find  your  quarters  too  hot  to  hold  you  :  I  never 
yet  found  my  boy  out  in  a  lie,  and  shan't  tamely 
see  a  lie  imposed  upon  him;  for  while  he  is  ho- 
nest, and  I  have  breath,  he  shall  never  want  a 
friend  to  stand  by  him,  or  a  father  to  protect 
hira. 

Bel.  sen.  Mr  Paterson,  explain  my  story — I 
■will  depart  this  instant  in  search  of  Violetta. 

Enter  Sophia  and  Violetta. 

Sophia.  Stay!  I  conjure  you — stay,  turn,  and 
■look  back  upon  this  lady,  before  you  go. 

[Presenting  Violetta. 

Bel.  sen.  My  wife  ! 

Sir  Ben.  Hey-day  !  here's  a  turn. 

Iron.  I  thought  how  'twould  be. 

Vio.  Yes,  sir,  your  faithful,  your  forsaken  wife. 

Bel.  sen.  How  shall  I  look  upon  you  ?  What 
shall  I  say  ?  Where  shall  I  hide  my  confusion  ? 
Oh !  take  me  to  your  arms,  and,  in  that  soft 
shelter,  let  me  find  forgiveness  and  protection. 

Vio.  Be  this  your  only  punishment !   and  this  ! 

Bel.jun.  Was  it,  then,  a  sister  I  preserved  from 
death  ? 


Bel.  sen.  What's  this  I  hear  !  Oh !  brother, 
can  you  pardon,  too? 

Bel.jun.  Be  indeed  a  brother,  and  let  this 
providential  event  be  the  renovation  of  our 
friendship. 

BeLsen.  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  madam? — 
[To  Sophia.]  Paterson,  you  know  my  heart: 
bear  witness  to  its  remorse.  By  Heaven,  ray  se- 
cret resolution  was,  instantly  to  have  departed 
in  search  of  this  my  injured  wife — but  I'm  not 
worthy  even  of  your  resentment :  here  is  one 
that  merits,  and  returns  your  love. 

[Turning  to  his  brother. 

Iron.  Come,  god-daughter,  we  can  never  say 
the  fleet's  fairly  come  to  an  anchor,  while  the  ad- 
miral's ship  is  out  at  sea.  [Presenting  Belfield 
junior.^  My  nephew  here  is  as  honest  a  lad  as 
lives,  and  loves  you  at  the  soul  of  him  :  give  hira 
your  hand,  and  I'll  broach  the  last  chest  of  dol- 
lars, to  make  him  a  fortune  deserving  you. — 
What  say  you,  my  old  friend  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Here's  my  hand  !  I've  spoke  the 
word — she's  his  own.  Lady  Dove,  I  won't  hear 
a  syllable  to  the  contrary. 

Iron.  Then,   the  galleon  is  thy  own,  boy 

What  should  an  old  fellow  like  me  do  with  mo- 
ney ?  Give  me  a  warm  night-cap,  a  lift"  of  punch, 
and  an  elbow-chair  in  your  chimney-corner,  and 
i'U  lay  up  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Bel.jun.  How  shall  I  give  utterance  to  my 
gratitude,  or  my  love  ! 

Ert^er  Goodwin,  Fanny,  Francis,  Philip,  and 
Lucy. 

Sir  Ben.  So,  so  !  more  work  for  the  parson  ! 

Iron.  What,  Francis !  hast  thou  chosen  a 
mate,  and  art  bound  upon  a  matrimonial  cruize, 
as  well  as  thy  master  ? 

Fran.  Ay,  sir ;  so  he  is  happy  as  well  as  my- 
self, and  has  no  objection  to  my  choice. 

Bel  sen.  What!  Are  you  all  assembled  to 
overwhelm  me  with  confusion  ?  Like  some  poor 
culprit,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  I 
stand  convicted  and  appalled.  But  all  your 
wrongs  shall  be  redressed — yours,  Goodwin — 
Philip's — Lucy's :  my  whole  life  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  acts  of  justice  and  atonement.  \'irtue, 
and  this  virtuous  woman,  were  my  first  ruling 
passions. 

Now  they  resume  their  social,  soft  controul. 
And  love  and  happiness  possess  my  soul, 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 
SrocKwrLL,  a  merchant,  father  to  Bf.lcour. 
Bf.ixour,  the  West  Indian,  attached  to  Louisa. 
Captain  Di'dley,  an  old  ofticcr  on  ha/f-pai/. 
Charles  Dudley,  his  son,  attached  to  Ciiar- 

lOTTE   RrSPORT. 

jMajor  O'Flaherty,  an  Irishman. 
Stukely,  principal  clerk  to  Stockwell. 

FULMER. 

Varland,  a  laicyer. 

Sailor. 

Servant  to  Stockwell. 

Servant  to  I^ady  Ru sport. 


WOMEN. 
Lady-  Rusport,  attached  to  Major  OTlaher* 

TY. 

Charlotte,  her  daughter. 
Louisa,  daughter  to  Dudley. 
Mrs  Fulmer,  rcife  to  Fulmer. 
Lucy,  maid  to  Charlotte  Rusport. 
Housekeeper  belonging  to  Stockwell. 

Clerks  belonging  to  Stockwell,  ServaJits,  Sai- 
lors, Negroes,  4'C- 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — A  merchant's  counting-house. 

In  an  inner  room,  set  off'  In/  glas.<i-doors,  are  dis- 
covered several  clerks,  eniploi/ed  at  their  desks. 
A  icriting-tuble  in  the  front  room.  SrocKwri  i. 
is  discovered,  reading  a  letter ;  Stukely  comes 
grntli/  out  of  the  back  room,  and  observes  him 
some  time  before  he  speaks. 

Stuke.  He  seems  disortlcrcd :  something  in  that 
letter,  and  I'm  afraid  of  an  unpleasant  sort,  lie 
lias  many  ventures  of  prcat  acc(junt  at  sea  ;  a  shij) 
ri(  lily  freichted  for  Barcelona;  another  for  Lis- 
})<n\  ;  and  others  expected  from  Cadi/.,  of  still 
greater  value.  Besides  these,  I  know  he  has  ma- 
ny deep  concern^  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  undcr- 


writinirs  to  a  vast  amount.     I'll  accost  him. 

Sir  !   Mr  Stockwell  ! 

Stock.    Stukely  ! Well,   have  you   shipped 

the  chnhs .' 

Stuke.  I  have,  sir;  here'.s  the  hill  of  ladinir, 
and  copy  of  the  invoice  :  the  assortments  are  all 
compared  :  Mr  I'rathck  will  pive  you  the  policy 
'ipon  'Change. 

Slock.  Tis  very  well ;  lay  these  papers  by ;  and 
no  more  of  business  for  a  while.  Shut  the  door, 
Stukely.  1  have  had  loni:  proof  of  your  friend- 
ship and  fidelity  to  me  ;  a  matter  of  most  infinite 
concern  lies  on  my  mind,  and  'twill  be  a  sensible 
relief  to  unbosom  myself  to  yon.  I  have  jusl  now 
been  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  vounir  West 
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Indian,  I  have  so  long  been  expecting ;  you  know 
v/liom  I  mean? 

Siuke.  Yes,  sir;  Mr  Belcour,  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  inherited  old  Belcour's  great  estates 
in  Jamaica. 

Stock,  ilush,  not  so  loud ;  come  a  little  nearer 
this  way.  This  Belcour  is  now  in  London  ;  part 
of  his  bajTsaKe  is  already  arrived;  and  I  expect 
liim  every  minute.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  it' 
his  coming  throws  me  into  some  agitation,  when 
I  tell  you,  Stukely,  he  is  my  son  ! 

Stuke.  Your  son  ! 

Stock.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  son.  Early  in  life  I 
accompanied  his  grandfather  to  Jamaica,  as  his 
clerk  ;  he  had  an  only  daughter,  somewhat  older 
than  myself,  the  mcjther  of  this  gentleman :  it 
was  my  chance  (call  it  good  or  ill)  to  engage  her 
affections  ;  and,  as  the  inferiority  of  my  condition 
juade  it  hopeless  to  expect  her  father's  consent, 
her  fondness  provided  an  expedient,  and  we  were 
privately  married  :  the  issue  of  that  concealed 
engasrement  is,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  Belcour. 

Stuke.  That  event,  surely,  discovered  your 
connexion  ? 

Stock.  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  after 
our  marriage,  old  Belcour  set  out  for  England  ; 
and,  during  his  abode  here,  my  wife  was,  with 
great  secrecy,  delivered  of  this  son.  Fruitful  in 
expedients  to  disguise  her  situation,  without  part- 
ing from  her  infant,  she  contrived  to  have  it  laid 
and  received  at  her  door  as  a  foundling.  After 
some  time,  her  father  returned,  having  left  me 
here  ;  in  one  of  those  favourable  moments,  that 
decide  the  fortunes  of  prosperous  men,  this  child 
was  introduced  :  from  that  instant,  he  treated 
him  as  his  own,  gave  him  his  name,  and  brought 
him  up  in  his  family. 

Stuke.  And  did  you  never  reveal  this  secret, 
either  to  old  Belcour,  or  your  son. 

Stock.  Never. 

Stake.  Therein  you  surprise  me ;  a  merchant 
of  your  eminence,  and  a  member  of  the  British 
parliament,  might  surely  aspire,  without  offence, 
to  the  daughter  of  a  planter.  In  this  case,  too, 
natural  affection  would  prompt  to  a  discovery. 

Stock.  Your  remark  is  obvious;  nor  could  I 
have  persisted  in  this  painful  silence,  but  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dying  injunctions  of  a  beloved  wife. 
The  letter,  you  found  me  reading,  conveyed  those 
injunctions  to  me;  it  was  dictated  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, and  almost  in  the  article  of  death  (you'll 
spare  me  the  recital  of  it);  she  there  conjures 
me,  in  terms  as  solemn  as  they  are  affecting,  ne- 
ver to  reveal  the  secret  of  our  marriage,  or  with- 
draw my  son,  while  her  father  survived. 

Stuke.  But  on  what  motives  did  your  unhappy 
lady  found  these  injunctions  ? 

Stock.  Principally,  I  believe,  from  apprehen- 
sion on  my  account,  lest  old  Belcour,  on  whom, 
at  her  decease,  I  wholly  depended,  should  with- 
draw his  protection  :  in  part,  from  consideration 
«f  his  repose,   as   well  knowing  the  discovery 


would  deeply  affect  his  spirit,  which  was  haughty, 
vehement,  and  unforgiving  :  and  lastly,  in  rciiard. 
to  the  interest  of  her  infant,  whom  he  had  warm- 
ly adopted,  and  for  whom,  in  case  of  a  discovery, 
every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  his  resent- 
ment. And,  indeed,  though  the  alteration  in  my 
condition  might  have  jiistilied  me  in  discovering 
myself,  yet  I  always  thought  my  son  safer  ia 
trusting  to  the  caprice,  than  to  the  justice,  of  his 
grandfather.  My  judgment  has  not  suffered  by 
the  event;  old  Belcour  is  dead,  and  has  be- 
queathed his  whole  estate  to  him  we  are  speak- 
ing of. 

Stuke.  Now,  then,  you  are  no  longer  bound  to 
secrecy. 

Stock.  True  :  but  before  I  publicly  reveal  my- 
self, I  could  wish  to  make  some  experiment  of 
my  son's  disposition.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
letting  his  spirit  take  its  course  without  restraint; 
by  these  means,  I  think  I  shall  discover  much 
more  of  his  real  character,  under  the  title  of  his 
merchant,  than  I  should  under  that  of  his  father. 

A  Sailor  enters,  ta^hering  in  several  black  ser- 
Tunts,  carrying  portmanteaus,  trunks,  SfC. 

Sai.  Save  your  honour — is  your  name  Stock- 
well,  pray  ? 

Stock.  It  is. 

Sai.  Part  of  my  master  Belcour's  baggage,  an't 
please  you  :  there's  another  cargo  not  far  a-stcrn 
of  us,  and  the  cock-swain  has  got  charge  of  the 
dumb  creatures. 

Stock.  Prithee,  friend,  what  dumb  creatures 
do  you  speak  of?  has  Mr  Belcour  brought  over  a 
collection  of  wild  beasts  ? 

Sai.  No,  lord  love  him  !  no,  not  he  :  let  me 
see ;  there's  two  green  tnonkies,  a  pair  of  grey 
parrots,  a  Jamaica  sow  and  pigs,  and  a  Mangrove 
dog ;  that's  all. 

Stock.   Is  that  all  ? 

Sai.  Yes,  your  honour;  yes,  that's  all;  bless 
his  heart,  a'might  have  brought  over  the  whole 
island  if  he  would;  a  didn't  leave  a  dry  eye  in  it. 

Stock.  Indeed  !  Stukely,  shew  them  where'To 
bestow  their  baggage.     Follow  that  gentleman. 

Sai.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads;  bear  a  hand. 
[Exit  uith  Stukely  and  servants. 

Stock.  If  the  principal  tallies  with  his  purvey- 
ors, he  must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this  place: 
he  has  a  friend,  however,  in  this  sea-farmg  fel- 
low :  'tis  no  bad  prognostic  of  a  man's  heart, 
when  his  shipmates  give  him  a  good  word.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  a  drawing-room. 

A  servant  discovered  setting  the  chairs  bt/,  SfC. 
A  Koman  servant  enters  to  him. 
House.  Why,  what  a  fuss  docs  our  cood  mas- 
ter put  himself  in  about  this  West  Indian  !  Sec 
what  a  bill  of  fare  I've  been  forced  to  draw  out : 
seven  and  nine,  I'll  assure  you,  and  only  a  family 
dinner,  as  he  calls  it :  why,  if  my  lord  mayor  was 
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expected,  tliere  couldn't  be  a  greater  to  do  about 
Liiii. 

Str.  I  wish  to  my  heart  you  had  but  seen  tlic 
loads  of  trunks,  boxes,  and  portinanicaus  lie  has 
sent  hither.  An  ambassador's  ba^gaije,  with  all 
the  smuggled  goods  of  his  family,  docs  not  ex- 
ceed it. 

House.  A  fine  pickle  he'll  put  the  house  into  ! 
had  he  been  master's  own  son,  and  a  Christian 
J'.niiiishman,  there  couldn't  be  more  rout  than 
there  is  about  tliis  C'reolian,  as  they  call  ihcm. 

Scr.  >>')  matter  for  that;  he's  very  rich,  and 
that's  suthciont.  They  say  he  has  rum  and  sugar 
enough  bel-inging  to  him,  to  make  all  the  water 
in  the  Thames  into  punch.  But  I  see  my  mas- 
ter's coining.  [Exeunt. 

Stockwell  enters,  followed  hy  a  Servant. 

Slock.  Where  is  Mr  Belcour.''  Who  brought 
this  note  from  him  .■' 

Ser.  A  waiter  from  the  London  tavern,  sir; 
he  says  the  young  gentleman  is  just  dressed,  and 
will  be  with  you  diiectly. 

Stock.  Shew  him  in  when  he  arrives. 

Ser.  I  shall,  sir.  I'll  have  a  peep  at  him  first, 
however;  I've  a  great  mind  to  sec  tliis  outland- 
ish spark.  The  sailor  fellow  says  he'll  make  rare 
doings  amongst  us.  [Aside. 

Stock.  You  need  not  wait — leave  me.  [Eiit 
Servant.]  Let  me  see [Reads. 

'Sir, 

'  I  write  to  you  under  the  hands  of  the  hair- 
'  dresser.    As  soon  as  1  have  made  myself  decent, 

*  and  slipped  on  some  fresh  clothes,  I  will  have 

*  the  honour  of  paying  you  my  devoirs. 

*  Yours, 

Bf.lcour.' 

He  writes  at  his  ease;  for  he's  unconscious  to 
whom  his  letter  is  addressed;  but  wh;il  a  palpi- 
tation does  it  throw  my  heart  into  !  a  father's 
heart !  'Tis  an  atfeeting  interview ;  when  my  eyes 
meet  a  son,  whom  yet  they  never  saw,  where 
shall  I  find  constancy  to  support  it  ?  Should  he 
resemble  his  mother,  I  am  overthrown.  All  the 
letters  I  have  had  from  him  (for  I  industriously 
drew  him  into  a  correspondence  with  me),  be- 
speak him  of  quick  and  ready  imderstandmg. — 
All  the  reports  I  ever  received,  give  me  favoura- 
ble impressions  of  his  character ;  wild,  perhaps, 
as  the  manner  of  his  country  is ;  but,  I  trust,  not 
frantic  or  unprincipled. 

Enter  Servant. 
Scr.  Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman  is  corae. 

Enter  another  Servant. 
Scr.  ]Mr  Belcour. 


Bf.i.colTv  enters. 

Stock.  Mr  Relcoiir,  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  you ; 
you'r<:  welcome  to  Kngland. 

Bel.  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr  Stockwell : 
you  and  I  have  Ioul'  conversed  at  a  distance ; 
now  we  are  met ;  and  the  pleasure  this  meeting 
gives  me,  amply  comjiensates  for  the  perils  I 
have  run  through  in  accomplishing  it. 

Slock.  What  perils,  I\Ir  Belcour?  I  could  not 
have  thought  you  would  have  made  a  bad  pas- 
sage at  this  time  o'  year. 

Bet.  Nor  did  we  :  courier-like,  we  came  post- 
ing to  your  shores,  upon  the  pinions  of  the 
swiftest  gales  that  ever  blew ;  'tis  upon  English 
ground  all  my  difiiculties  ha\e  arisen  ;  'tis  the 
passage  from  the  river-side  I  complain  of. 

Slock.  Ay,  indeed  !  What  (jbstructions  can 
you  have  met  between  this  and  the  ri\  er-sidc  ? 

Bet.  Innumerable  !  Your  town's  as  full  of  de- 
files as  the  island  of  Corsica ;  and,  I  believe, 
they  arc  as  obstinately  defended  ■•  so  much  hur- 
ry, bustle,  and  confusion  on  our  quays;  so  many 
sugar-casks,  porter-butts,  and  common-council- 
meii  in  vour  streets,  that,  unless  a  man  marched 
with  artillery  in  his  front,  'tis  more  than  the  la- 
bour of  a  Hercules  can  eli'ect,  to  make  any  tole- 
rable way  through  your  town. 

Stock.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  incommo- 
ded. 

Bel.  Why,  faith,  'twas  all  my  own  fault.  Ac- 
customed to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  out  of  patience 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  custom-house  extortion- 
ers, boatmen,  tide-waiters,  and  water-bailiffs, 
that  beset  me  on  all  sides,  worse  than  a  swarm  of 
nuisquctoes,  I  proceeded  a  little  too  roughly  to 
brusi)  them  away  with  my  rattan  :  the  sturdy 
rogues  took  this  in  diidireon,  and  beginniui;  to  re- 
bel, the  mob  chose  ditlerent  sides,  and  a  t'urious 
sculile  ensued ;  in  the  course  of  which,  my  per- 
son and  ajjparel  sutiered  so  much,  that  1  was 
obliged  to  step  into  the  first  tavern  to  refit,  be- 
fore 1  could  make  my  approaches  in  any  decent 
trim. 

Stock.  All  without  is  as  I  wish;  dear  Nature, 
add  the  rest,  and  I  am  happy  !  [Jside.]  Well, 
Mr  Ijelcour,  'tis  a  rough  sanqile  you  ha\e  had  of 
my  eountrvnien's  spirit ;  but,  1  trust,  you'll  not 
think  the  worse  of  them  tor  it. 

Bel.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  I  like  them  the 
better.  Was  I  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  perhaps, 
wish  them  a  little  more  tractable ;  but.  as  a  fel- 
low subject,  and  a  sharer  in  their  freedom,  I  ap- 
plaud tlieir  spirit,  though  1  feel  the  etiects  of  it 
in  every  bcuie  of  my  skin. 

Stock.  That's  well;  I  like  that  well.  How 
uladlv  I  could  fail  upon  his  neck,  and  own  myself 
his  father !  [Aside. 

RkI.  Well,  Mr  Stockwell,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  here  am  I  in  Kn'jland ;  at  the  fr)un- 
tainheadof  pleasure,  in  the  land  of  beauty,  ot  arts, 
and  elegancies.     My  happy  stars  have  given  ijie 
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a  good  estate,  and  the  conspiring  winds  have 
blown  me  liither  to  spend  it. 

Stock.  To  use  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  should 
hope  ;  to  treat  it,  Mr  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal,  over 
whom  you  have  a  wanton  and  despotic  power; 
but  as  a  subject,  which  you  are  bound  to  govern 
with  a  temperate  and  restrained  authority. 

Bel.  True,  sir  ;  most  truly  said  !  Mine's  a 
commission,  not  a  n<iht :  I  am  tiie  offspring  of 
distress,  and  every  child  of  sorrow  is  my  bro- 
ther. While  I  have  hands  to  hold,  therefore,  I 
will  hold  them  open  to  mankind  :  but,  sir,  my 
passions  are  my  masters ;  they  take  me  where 
they  will ;  and  oftentimes  they  leave  to  reason 
and  to  virtue  nothing  but  my  wishes  and  my 
sighs. 

Stock.  Come,  come;  the  man,  who  can  accuse, 
corrects  himself. 

Bel.  Ah  !  that's  an  office  I  am  weary  of :  I 
wish  a  friend  would  take  it  up :  I  would  tr) 
Heaven  you  had  leisure  for  the  employ  !  but  did 
you  drive  a  trade  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  you  would  nctt  hnd  the  task  so  toilsome  as 
to  keep  me  free  from  faults. 

Stock.  Well,  i  aui  not  d  scouraged  :  this  can- 
dour tells  me,  [  sliould  not  have  the  fault  of  self- 
conceit  to  combat ;  that,  at  least,  is  not  among 
the  number. 

Bel.  No ;  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth,  who 
thought  more  humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself, 
I  would  take  up  his  opinion,  and  forego  my  own. 

Stock.  And,  was  [  to  choose  a  pupil,  it  should 
be  one  of  your  complexion  :  so,  if  you  will  come 
along  with  me,  ue'll  agree  upon  your  admission, 
and  enter  on  a  course  of  lectures  directly. 

Bel.   With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt. 

-SCENE  III. — Changes  to  a  room  in  Lady  Rus- 
port's  house. 

Enter  Lady  Rusport  «?2rf  Charlotte. 

Ladi/  Riis.  Miss  Rusport,  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more  of  captain  Dudley  and  his  destitute  family  : 
not  a  shilling  of  mine  shall  ever  cross  the  hands 
of  any  of  them :  because  my  sister  chose  to  mar- 
ry a  beggar,  am  I  bound  to  support  him  and  his 
posterity ' 

Char.  I  think  you  arc. 

Ladt/  Kus.  You  think  I  am  ?  and,  pray,  where 
do  you  find  the  law  that  tells  you  so."* 

Char.  I  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quote 
chapter  and  verse ;  but  1  tal  e  charity  to  be  a 
maii>  clause  m  the  great  statute  of  Christianity. 

iMdt/  Rus.  1  say  charitv,  indeed  !  And  prav, 
miss,  are  you  sure  that  it  is  clraritv,  pure  charity, 
which  moves  you  to  plead  for  captain  Dudley .'' 
Amongst  all  your  {)ity,  do  you  find  no  spice  of  a 
certain  anti-s(iiritual  passion,  called  love.^  Don't 
mistake  yourself;  yon  are  no  saint,  child,  believe 
me;  and,  I  ain  apt  to  think,  the  distresses  of  old 
Dudley,  and  of  his  daughter  into  the  bargain, 
w  ould  never  break  your  licart,  if  there  was  not  a 


certain  young  fellow  of  two  and  twenty  in  the 
case  ;  who,  by  the  happy  recommendation  of  a 
good  person,  and  the  brilliant  appointments  of 
in  ensigncy,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  cozen 
you  out  of  a  fortune  of  twice  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  of  age  to  bestow 
it  upon  him. 

Char.  A  nephew  of  your  ladyship's  can  never 
want  any  other  recommendation  with  me;  and, 
if  my  partiality  for  Charles  Dudley  is  acquitted 
Ijy  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  hope  lady  Rusport 
will  not  condemn  nic  for  it. 

Ladif  Rus.  I  condemn  you  !  I  thank  Heaven, 
Miss  Rusport,  I  am  no  ways  responsible  for  your 
conduct ;  nor  is  it  any  concern  of  mine  how  you 
dispose  of  yourself:  you  are  not  my  daughter; 
and,  when  I  married  your  father,  poor  sir  Ste- 
phen Rusport,  I  found  you  a  forward,  spoiled 
miss  of  fourteen,  far  above  bein^  instructed  by 
me. 

Char.  Perhaps,  your  ladyship  calls  this  in- 
struction .'' 

iflrfj/  Rus.  You're  strangely  pert ;  but  'tis  no 
wonder.  Your  mother,  I  am  told,  was  a  fine 
lady  ;  and  according  to  the  modern  style  of  edu- 
cation you  was  brought  up.  It  was  not  so  in 
my  young  days ;  there  was,  then,  some  decorum 
in  the  world,  some  subordination,  as  the  great 
Locke  expresses  it.  Oh  !  it  was  an  edifying 
sight,  to  see  the  regular  deportment  observed  in 
our  family  :  no  giggling,  no  gossiping  was  going 
on  there  ;  my  good  father,  sir  Oliver  Roundhead, 
never  was  seen  to  laugh  himself,  nor  ever  allow- 
ed it  in  his  children. 

Char.  Ay;  those  were  happy  times,  indeed  ! 

Ladj/  Rus.  But,  in  this  fur^ard  age,  we  have 
coquettes  in  the  egg-shell,  and  philosophers  iu 
tlie  cradle;  girls  of  fifteen,  that  lead  the  fashion 
ill  new  caps  and  new  opinions  ;  that  have  their 
sentiments  and  their  sensations;  and  the  idle 
tops  eii'^ourage  them  in  it.  O'  my  conscience,  I 
wonder  what  it  is  the  men  can  see  in  such  ba- 
bies ! 

Char.  True,  madam  :  but  all  men  do  not  over- 
look the  maturer  beauties  of  your  ladyship's  age; 
witness  your  admirer.  Major  Dennis  OTlaherty : 
there's  an  example  of  some  discernment.  I  de- 
clare to  you,  when  your  ladyship  is  by,  the  major 
takes  no  more  notice  of  me,  than  if  I  was  part 
of  the  furniture  of  your  chamber. 

Ladj/  Rus.  The  major,  child,  has  travelled 
through  various  kingdoms  and  climatfs,  and  has 
more  enlarged  notions  of  female  merit  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  an  English  home-bred  lover;  in  most 
other  countries,  no  woman  on  your  side  forty 
would  ever  be  named  in  a  polite  circle. 

Char.  Right,  madam  ;  I've  been  told,  that  in 
Vienna  they  have  coquettes  upon  crutches,  and 
^'enuscs  in  their  grand  climacteric :  a  lover 
there  celebrates  the  wrinkles,  not  the  dimples,  in 
his  mistress's  face.  The  major,  I  think,  has 
served  in  the  Imperial  army. 
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Lndtf  Rus.  Are  you  piqued,  my  youn<;  m:i- 
daiu  ?  Had  my  sister,  Louisa,  yielded  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  one  of  Major  O'Flahcrty's  person  and 
appearauce,  slie  woiiki  have  had  some  excuse  : 
but  to  run  away,  assiie  did,  at  the  ajie  ot"  sixteen 
too,  with  a  man  of  old  Dudley's  sort 

Char.  Was,  in  my  o|)inion,  the  most  venial 
trespass  that  ever  ^irl  (jf  sixteen  committed ;  (jf 
a  nolile  family,  an  ensraeini;  person,  strict  honoiu', 
and  sound  undcMstandiusj;,  what  accomi)lisliiueut 
was  there  wautnis^  in  Captain  Dudley,  hut  that 
\vhich  the  prodigality  of  liis  ancestors  had  depri- 
ved him  of? 

Ludtf  Rus.  They  left  him  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves :  Hasn't  tlie  old  man  captain's  iialf  pay  ? 
And  is  not  the  son  an  ensisrn  ? 

Char.  An  ensign!  Alas,  poor  Charles!  Would 
to  Heaven  he  knew  what  my  heart  feels  and  suf- 
fers, for  his  sake  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Ensign  Dudley,  to  wait  upon  your  lady- 
ship. 

Lad^  Rus.  WHio?  Dudley?  What  can  have 
Lrouijht  him  to  town  ? 

C/iar.  Dear  madam, 'tis  Charles  Dudley ;  'tis 
your  nephew. 

Ludj/  Rus.  Nephew  !  I  renounce  him  as  my 
nephew  !  Sir  Oliver  renounced  him  as  his  iirand- 
son.  Wasn't  he  son  of  the  eldest  dauLrhter,  and 
only  male  descendant  of  sir  Oliver  ?  and  didn't 
he  cut  him  otf  with  a  shilling?  Didn't  the  poor, 
dear,  good  man  leave  his  whole  fortune  to  me, 
except  a  small  annuity  to  my  maiden  sister, 
Avlio  spoiled  her  constitution  with  nursing  him? 
And,  depend  upon  it,  not  a  penny  of  that  for- 
tune shall  ever  be  disposed  of  otherwise,  than 
according  to  the  will  of  the  donor. 

Enter  Charlf.s  Dudley. 

So,  young  man,  whence  come  you  ?  What  brings 
you  to  town  ? 

Charles.  If  there  is  any  offence  in  my  coming 
to  town,  your  ladyship  is  in  some  decree  resp(;n- 
sible  for  it;  for  part  of  my  errand  was  to  pay  my 
duty  here. 

Ludi/  Rus.  I  hope  you  have  some  better  ex- 
cuse than  all  this. 

Charles.  Tis  true,  madam,  I  have  other  mo- 
tives; but,  if  I  consitler  mv  trouble  re|)aid  l)y 
the  pleasure  I  now  enjoy,  I  should  hope  mv  aunt 
would  not  think  my  company  the  less  welcome 
for  the  value  I  set  upon  hers. 

Ludi/  Rus.  Coxcomb  !  And  where  is  your  fa- 
tlitr,  cliild?  and  your  sister?  Are  they  in  town, 
too? 

Charles.  They  are. 

Ladj/  Rus.  Ridiculous !  I  don't  know  what 
people  do  in  London,  who  have  no  money  to 
ipend  in  it. 

Char.    Dear  uiad.uu,  speak   more   kindly    to 


your  nepliew  ;  how  can  you  oppress  a  youth  of 

his  sensibility  ? 

Ladi/  Jitis.  Miss  llusport,  I  insist  upon  your 
retiring  to  your  apartment:  wnen  I  want  your 
advice,  I'll  send  to  you.  [Eait  CuARLorrE.]  So, 
you  have  put  on  a  red  coat,  too,  as  well  as  your 
father?  'tis  plain  what  value  you  set  upon  the 
good  ad\  ice  sir  Oliver  used  to  give  you:  how 
often  has  he  cautioned  \ou  against  the  army  ? 

Charles.  Had  it  pleased  my  grandfather  to 
enable  me  to  have  obeyed  his  caution,  I  would 
have  done  it ;  but  you  well  know  how  destitute 
1  am  ;  and  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  prefer 
the  service  of  my  king  to  that  of  any  other  mas- 
ter. 

Ladi/  Rus.  \V'ell,  well ;  take  your  own  course; 
'tis  no  concern  of  mine:  you  never  consulted  me. 
Charles.  I  frequently  wrote  to  your  ladyship, 
but  could  obtain  no  answer;  and,  since  my 
grandtather'a  death,  this  is  the  first  opportunity 
I  have  had  of  w  aiting  upon  you. 

Ladj/  Rus.  I  nuist  desire  you  not  to  mention 
the  death  of  that  dear  good  man  in  my  hearing ; 
my  spirits  cannot  support  it. 

Charles.  I  shall  obey  you  :  permit  me  to  say, 
that,  as  that  event  has  richly  supplied  you  with 
the  materials  of  bounty,  the  distresses  of  my  fa- 
mily can  furnish  you  with  objects  of  it. 

Ladj/  Rus.  The  distresses  of  your  family, 
child,  arc  quite  out  of  the  question  at  present : 
had  sir  Oliver  been  pleased  to  consider  them,  1 
shituld  ha\e  been  well  content;  but  he  has  abso- 
lutely taken  no  notice  of  you  in  his  will,  and  that, 
to  me,  must  and  shall  be  a  law.  Tell  youi  father 
and  your  sister  I  totally  disapprove  of  their  co- 
ming up  to  town. 

Charles.  Must  I  tell  my  father  that,  before 
your  ladyship  knows  the  motive  that  brouglit . 
him  hither.? Allured  by  the  offer  of  exchan- 
ging for  a  commission  on  full  pay,  the  veteran, 
after  thirty  years  service,  prepares  to  encounter 
the  fatal  heats  ol"  Seucgambia;  but  wants  a  small 
supply  to  equip  him  for  the  expedition. 

E.ntcr  Servant. 

Ser.  Major  OTlaherty,  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship. 

Enter  M.\jor  O'Fi.ahf.rty. 

O'Fla.  Spare  your  speeches,  young  man  ;  don't 
you  think  her  ladyship  can  take  my  word  for  that? 
I  hop*;,  madam,  'tis  evidence  enough  of  my  being 
present,  when  I've  the  honour  of  telling  you  so 
myself. 

Ladi/  Rus.  Major  O'FIalierty,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  see  you.  Nephew  Dudley,  you  perceive  I'm 
engaged. 

Charles.  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your  lady- 
ship's more  agreeable  engagements.  1  presume 
I  have  my  answer. 

Ladiy  iius.  Your  answer,  child  !  NVhat  answer 
can  you  possibly  cxj)ect  ?    or  how  can  your  ro- 
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mantic  father  suppose  that  I  am  to  abet  hiiti 
in  all  his  idle  and  extravagant  undertakini;s  ? 
Come,  major,  let  me  shew  you  the  way  into  my 
dressing-room,  and  let  us  leave  this  young  adven- 
turer to  his  meditation.  [E.rit. 

O'Fla.  I  follow  you,  my  lady.  Young  gentle- 
man, your  obedient !  Upon  my  conscience,  as 
fine  a  young  fellow  as  I  would  wish  to  clap  my 
eyes  on  :  he  might  have  answered  my  salute, 
however — well,  let  it  pass:  fortune,  perhaps, 
frowns  upon  the  poor  lad ;  she's  a  damned  slip- 
pery lady,  and  very  apt  to  jilt  us  poor  fellows, 
that  wear  cockades  in  our  hats.  Fare  thee  well, 
honey,  whoever  thou  art.  [Exit. 

Charles.  So  much  for  the  virtues  of  a  puritan ! 
Out  upon  it !  her  heart  is  flint;  yet  that  woman, 
that  aunt  of  mine,  without  one  worthy  particle  in 
her  composition,  would,  I  dare  be  sworn,  as  soon 
set  her  foot  in  a  pest  house  as  in  a  play-house. 

[Going. 

Miss  RuspoRT  enters  to  him. 

Char.  Stop,  stay  a  little,  Charles;  whither  are 
you  going  in  such  haste  ? 


Charles.  Madam !  Miss  Rusport  I  what  are 
your  commands  ? 

Char.  Why  so  reserved?  We  had  used  to  an- 
swer to  no  other  names  than  those  of  Charles 
and  Charlotte. 

Charles.  What  ails  you.?  You  have  been  weep- 
ing. 

Char.  No,  no ;  or  if  I  have your  eves  are 

full,  too.  But  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say 
to  you.  Before  you  go,  tell  mc,  I  conjure  you, 
where  you  are  to  be  found ;  here,  write  mc  your 
direction:  write  it  upon  the  back  of  this  visiting- 
ticket Have  you  a  pencil .'' 

Charles.  I  have  :  but  why  should  you  desire  to 
find  us  out?  'tis  a  poor,  little,  inconvenient 
place ;  my  sister  has  no  apartment  fit  to  receive 
you  in. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  your  company 
directly. 

Char.  I  am  coming — well,  have  you  wrote  it? 
Give  it  me.  O  Charles  !  either  you  do  not,  or 
you  will  not,  understand  me.    [Exeunt  severally/. 


ACT     II. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Fulmer's  house. 

Enter  Fulmer  a7id  Mrs  Fulmer. 

Mrs  Fill.  Why,  how  you  sit,  musing  and 
ivt  ing,  sighing  and  desponding  !  I'm  ashamed 
of  you,  Mr  Fulmer :  is  this  the  country  you  de- 
scribed to  me,  a  second  F.ldorudo,  rivers  of  gold 
and  rocks  of  diamonds  ?  You  found  me  in  a 
pretty  snug  retired  way  of  life  at  Boulogne,  out  of 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  wholly  at 
my  ease ;  you,  indeed,  was  upon  the  wing,  with 
a  fiery  persecution  at  your  back  :  but,  like  a  true 
son  of  Loyola,  you  had  then  a  thousand  ingenious 
devices  to  repair  your  fortune  :  and  this,  your  na- 
tive country,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  your  per- 
formances :  fool  that  I  was,  to  be  inveigled  into 
it  by  you  !  but,  thank  Heaven,  our  partnershijj 
is  revocable.  I  am  not  your  wedded  wife,  praised 
be  my  stars  !  for  what  have  we  got,  whom  have 
we  gulled,  but  ourselves  ?  which  of  all  your  ti-ains 
lias  taken  fire  ?  even  this  po(jr  expedient  of  your 
bookseller's  shop  seems  abandoned;  for  if  a  chance 
customer  drops  in,  who  is  there,  pray,  to  help 
him  to  what  he  wants  ? 

Ful.  Patty,  you  know  it  is  not  upon  slight 
grounds  that  I  clespair;  there  had  used  to  be  a 
livelihood  to  be  picked  up  in  this  country,  both 
for  the  honest  and  dishonest :  I  have  tried  each 
walk,  and  am  likely  to  starve  at  last :  there  is 
not  a  pomt  to  which  the  wit  and  faculty  of  man 
can  turn,  that  I  have  not  set  mine  to;  but  in 
vain,  1  am  beat  through  every  quarter  of  the 
compass. 

Mrs  Ful.  All !  common  efforts  all :  strike  mc 
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a  master-stroke,  Mr  Fulmer,  if  you  wish  to  make 
any  figure  in  this  country. 

Ful.  But  where,  how,  and  what?  I  have  blus- 
tered for  prerogative ;  I  have  bellowed  for  free- 
dom ;  I  have  offered  to  serve  my  country  ;  I  have 
engaged  to  betray  it.  A  master-stroke,  truly  ! 
why,  I  have  talked  treason,  writ  treason  ;  and,  if 
a  man  can't  live  by  that,  he  can  live  by  nothine. 
Here  I  set  up  as  a  bnokseiler,  why  men  left  off 
reading;  and,  if  I  was  to  turn  butcher,  I  believe, 
on  my  conscience,  they'd  leave  off  eating. 

Captain  Dudley  crosses  the  stage. 

Mrs  Ful.  Why,  there  now's  your  lodger,  old 
captain  Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself;  there's  no 
flint  without  fire;  something  miiiht  be  struck  out 
of  him,  if  you  had  the  wit  to  fmd  the  way. 

Ful.  Hang  liim,  an  old  dry-skinned  curmud- 
geon !  you  may  as  well  thmk  to  get  truth  out  of 
a  courtier,  or  candour  out  of  a  critic  :  I  can  make 
nothing  of  him  ;  besides,  he's  poor,  and  therefore 
not  for  our  purpose. 

Mrs  Ful.  the  more  fool  he  !  Would  any  man 
be  poor  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his  posses- 
sion ? 

Ful.  IIiG  daughter,  you  mean  ?  she  is,  indeed, 
uncommonly  beautiful. 

Mrs  Ful.  Beautiful  !  ^V'hy,  she  need  only  be 
seen,  to  have  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  at  her 
feet.  Egad,  I  wish  I  liad  the  leasins;  of  iier 
beauty ;  what  would  some  of  our  young  nabobs 
give 

Ful.   Hush  !   here  comes  the  captain ;  good 
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girl,  leave  us  to  ourselves,  aiid  let  mc  try  whut  I 
can  make  of  liiin. 

Mrs  fill.  Captain,  truly  !  iTaith,  I'd  have  a 
repiuient,  had  I  such  a  daughter,  before  I  was 
three  months  older.  [Exit  Mrs  1\  l. 

J^7?/fr  Captain  Didi.ev. 

Ful.  Captain  Dudley,  s;ood  morninj;  to  you  ! 

Dud.  Mr  Fulmcr,  1  have  borrowed  a  book 
from  your  bhop;  'tis  the  sixth  volume  of  my  de- 
ccaseil  friend  Tristram  :  he  is  a  flattering  writer 
to  us  poor  soldiers;  and  the  divine  story  of  l.e 
Fevre,  which  makes  part  of  this  book,  in  my  opi- 
jiion  of  it,  dues  honour,  not  to  its  authoronly,  but 
to  human  nature. 

Fttl.  lie's  an  author  I  keep  in  the  way  of  trade, 
but  one  I  never  relished  :  he  is  much  too  loose 
and  prulli^ate  for  my  taste. 

Dud.  1  hut's  being  too  severe  :  I  hold  him  to 
be  a  moralist  in  the  noblest  sense  :  he  plays,  in- 
deed, with  the  fancy,  and  sometimes,  pf  rhaps, 
too  wantonly  ;  but,  wiille  he  thus  designedly 
masks  his  main  attack,  he  comes  at  once  upon 
the  heart ;  refines,  amends  it,  softens  it ;  beats 
down  each  seltish  barrier  from  about  it,  and  opens 
every  sluice  of  pity  and  benevolence. 

Fu/.  We  of  the  catholic   persuasion   are  not 

much  bound  to  him. Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  op- 

p  <se  your  opinion  ;  a  favourite  author  is  like  a 
fa\ourite  mistress;  and  there,  you  know,  captain, 
no  man  likes  to  have  his  taste  arraigned. 

Dnd.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  a 
man  likes  in  that  case ;  'tis  an  experiment  I  ne\  er 
made. 

Fu/.  Sir  ! — Are  you  serious  ? 

Dud.  'Tis  of  little  consequence  whether  you 
think  so. 

Fu/.  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is  !  [Aside.]  I 
apprehend  you,  sir;  you  speak  with  caution;  you 
are  married  f 

Dud.  I  liave  been. 

Fu/.  And  this  young  lady,  which  accompanies 
you— 

Dud.  I'asses  for  my  daughter. 

Ful.  Passes  for  his  daughter  !  luimph — [Aside.] 
She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  fmelv  accomphshed, 
of  a  most  enchanting  shape  and  air. 

Dud.  You  are  much  too  partial;  she  has  the 
greatest  defect  a  woman  can  have. 

Fu/.  How  so,  pray? 

Dud.  She  has  no  fortime. 

Fu/.  Rather  say  that  you  have  none  ;  and  that's 
a  sore  defect  in  one  of  your  years,  Captam  Dud- 
ley :  you've  served,  no  doubt  ? 

Dud.  I'amiiiarco.xcomb  !   But  I'll  humour  him. 

[A.sidc. 

JFul.  A  close  old  fox  !  But  I'll  unkennel  him. 

[Aside. 

Dud.  Above  thirty  years  I've  been  in  the  ser- 
vice, Mr  Fulmer. 

Fu/.  I  guessed  as  much  ;  I  laid  it  at  no  less  : 
why,  'tis  a  wearisome,  time ;  'tis  an  appicnticeshi]) 


to  a  profession,  fit  only  for  a  patriarch.  Rut  pre- 
ferment must  be  closely  lbllo'<c(l  :  you  never 
could  have  been  sn  far  behind-hand  in  the  chase, 
unless  you  had  palpably  mistaken  your  way. 
\  ou'il  pardon  me  ;  but  I  begin  to  perceive  you 
have  lived  in  the  world,  not  with  it. 

Dud.  1 1  maybe  s(» ;  and  you,  perhaps,  can 
give  me  better  council.  I'm  now  soliciting  a  I'a- 
vour;  an  exchange  to  a  company  on  full  pay; 
nothing  more  ;  and  vet  I  meet  a  thousand  bars 
to  that ;  though,  w  illiout  boasting,  1  should  think 
the  certificate  of  services,  which  I  sent  m,  might 
ha\e  purchased  that  indulgence  to  me. 

Fu/.  Who  tliinks  or  cares  about  them  ?  Cer- 
tiiicate  (i(  services,  indeed  !  Send  in  a  certificate 
of  your  fair  daughter ;  carry  her  in  your  hand 
with  \(ju. 

Dud.  What!  Who?  My  daughter  !  Carry  my 
duuizhter  !   Well,  and  what  then? 

Fu/.  Why,  then  your  fortune's  made,  that's 
all. 

Dud.  I  understand  vou :  and  this  you  call 
know  ledL'e  of  tiie  world  ?  Despicable  knowledge ! 

but,  sirrah,  I  will  have  you  know 

[Tlireuleninp  /lim. 

Fu/.  Help!  Who's  within?  Would  you  strike 
me,  sir?  Would  you  lift  your  hand  against  a  man 
in  his  own  house  ? 

Dud.  In  a  church,  if  he  dare  insult  the  po- 
verty of  a  man  of  honour. 

FuL  Have  a  care  what  you  do  !  remember 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  law  as  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery ;  ay,  and  such  trifling  forms  as  warrants  and 
indictments. 

Dud.  Go,  sir ;  you  arc  too  mean  for  my  re- 
sentment :  'tis  that,  and  not  the  law,  protects  you. 
Hence ! 

Fu/.  An  old.  absurd,  incorrigible  blockhead  ! 
I'll  be  revenged  of  him.  [Aside. 

[Exit  Ful. 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

C/ia.  What  is  the  matter,  sir?  Sure  I  heard  an 
outcry  as  1  entered  the  house  ? 

Dud.  Not  unlikely  ;  our  landlord  and  his  wile 
are  for  ever  wrangling. — Did  you  find  your  aunt 
Dudley  at  home  ? 

C/ia.  I  did. 

Dud.  And  what  was  your  reception  ? 

C/iu.  Cold  as  our  poverty,  and  her  pride,  could 
make  it. 

Dud.  You  told  her  the  pressing  occasion  I  had 
for  a  small  supply  to  equip  mc  for  this  exchange; 
has  she  granted  me  the  relief  I  asked? 

C/ia.  Alas,  sir,  she  has  peremptorily  refused 
it. 

Dud.  That's  har<l :  that's  hard,  indeed  I  My 
petition  was  for  a  small  sum ;  she  has  refused  it, 
you  sav  ?  well,  be  it  so;  1  must  not  c(unplain. 
Did  you  see  the  broker  about  the  insurance  on 
my  liie? 

C/ia.  There,  again,  I  am  the  lucsiCiigcr  of  ill 
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news;  I  can  raise  no  money,  so  fatal  is  the  cli- 
mate :  alas,  that  ever  my  father  should  be  sent 
to  perish  in  such  a  place  ! 

Louisa  enters  hastUy. 

Dud.  Louisa,  what's  the  matter?  you  seem 
.  frightened  ! 

Lou.  I  am,  indeed  :  coming  from  Miss  Rus- 
pnrt's,  I  met  a  young  gentleman  in  the  streets, 
who  has  beset  me  in  the  strant^cst  manner. 

C/ia.  Insufferable  !  was  he  rude  to  you  ? 

Ia)u.  I  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  rude  to 
me,  but  he  was  very  importunate  to  speak  to  me, 
and  once  or  twice  atten)pted  to  lift  up  my  hat : 
he  followed  me  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
there  I  gave  him  the  slip. 

Dud.  You  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets, 
child,  without  me  or  your  brother. 

Lou.  O,  Charles,  Miss  Rusport  desires  to  see 
you  directly  ;  lady  Rusport  is  gone  out,  and  she 
has  something  particular  to  say  to  you. 

Cha.  Have  you  anv  commands  for  me,  sir? 

Dud.  None,  my  dear;  by  all  means  wait  upon 
Miss  Rusport.  Ccmie,  Louisa,  I  shall  desire  you 
to  go  up  to  your  chamber  and  compose  yourself. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  in. 

Enter  Belcour,  after  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

Bel.  Not  a  soul,  as  I'm  alive  !  Why,  what  an 
odd  sort  of  a  house  is  this  !  Confound  the  little 
jilt,  she  has  fairly  given  nie  the  slip.  A  plague 
upon  this  London,  I  shall  have  no  luck  in  it : 
such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  hurry,  and  such  a  num- 
her  of  shops,  and  one  so  like  the  other,  that  whe- 
ther the  wench  turned  into  this  house  or  the  next, 
or  whether  she  went  up  stairs  or  down  stairs  (for 
there's  a  world  above  and  a  world  below,  it 
seems),  I  declare,  I  know  no  more  than  if  I  was 
in  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  the  name  of  all  the 
devils  at  once,  why  did  she  run  away  ?  If  every 
liandsome  girl  I  meet  in  this  town  is  to  lead  me 
such  a  wild-goose  chase,  I  had  better  have  staid 
in  the  torrid  zone.  I  shall  be  wasted  to  the  size 
of  a  susrar-cane.  What  shall  I  do  ?  give  the  chase 
up  !  Hang  it,  that's  cowardly.  Shall  I,  a  true- 
horn  son  of  Phcebus,  suffer  this  little  nimble- 
footed  Daphne   to  escape   me  ? Forbid  it, 

honour,  and  forbid  it,  love. IIusli,   hush — 

here  she  comes. Oh,  the  devil  ! 

What  tawdry  thing  have  we  got  here.^ 

Enter  Mns  Fulmer. 

Mrs  Ful.  Your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Bel.  Your  humble  servant,  ma<knn. 

Mrs  Ful.  A  fine  summer's  day,  sir. 

Bel.  Yes,  madam,  and  so  cool,  that  if  the  ca- 
lendar did  not  call  it  July,  1  should  swear  it  was 
January. 

Mrs' Ful.  Sir! 

Bel.  Madam  ! 

Mrs  Ful.  Do  you  wiili  to  speak  to  Mr  Fulmer, 
61  r? 


Bel.  Mr  Fulmer,  madam  ?  I  have  not  the  ho- 
nour of  knowing  such  a  person. 

Airs  Ful.  No,  I'll  be  sworn,  have  you  not; 
thou  art  much  too  pretty  a  fellow,  and  too  much 
of  a  gentleman,  to  be  an  author  thyself,  or  to 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  those  that  are  so.  Tis 
the  captain,  I  suppose,  you  are  waiting  for? 

Bel.  I  rather  suspect  it  is  the  captain's  wife. 

Mrs  Ful.  The  captain  has  no  wife,  sir. 

Bel.  No  wile  !  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  for 
then,  she's  his  mistress ;  and  that  I  take  to  be 
the  more  desperate  case  of  the  two.  Pray,  ma- 
dam, vvas  nut  there  a  'ady  just  now  turned  into 
your  house  ?  'Twas  with  her  I  wisiicd  .to  speak. 

Mrs  Ful.  W'hat  sort  of  a  lady,  pray  ? 

Bel.  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  my  eyes  ever 
beheld ;  young,  tall,  fi  csh,  fair ;  in  short,  a  god- 
dess. 

Mrs  Ful.  Nav,  but  dear,  dear  sir,  now  I'm 
sure  you  flatter  :  for  'twas  me  you  followed  into 
the  §hop-door  this  minute. 

Bel.  You  !  No,  no,  take  my  word  for  it,  it 
was  not  you,  madam. 

Mrs  Ful.  But  what  is  it  you  laugh  at  ? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  1  ask  your  pardon  ;  but 
it  was  not  you,  believe  me  :  be  assured,  it  was 
not. 

Mrs  Ful.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  contend  for 
the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  you  ;  I  hope  you 
think  you  would  not  have  been  the  first  man  that 
noticed  me  in  the  streets.  However,  this  I'm  po- 
sitive of,  that  no  living  woman  but  myself  has  en- 
tered these  doors  this  morning. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  I'm  mistaken  in  the  house, 
that's  all ;  tor  'tis  not  humanly  possible  I  can  be 
so  far  out  in  the  lady.  [Going. 

Mrs  Ful.  Coxconib  !  But  hold — a  tKought  oc- 
curs ;  as  sure  as  can  be,  he  has  seen  Miss  Dud- 
ley. A  word  with  you,  young  gentleman  ;  come 
back. 

Bel.  Well,  what's  your  pleasure  ? 

Mrs  Ful.  You  seem  greatly  captivated  with 
this  young  lady  ;  are  you  apt  to  fall  in  love  thus 
at  first  sight? 

Bel.  Oh,  yes  :  'tis  the  only  way  I  can  ever  fall 
in  love  :  any  man  may  tund)le  mto  a  pit  by  sur- 
prise ;  none  but  a  fool  would  walk  into  one  by 
choice. 

Mrs  Ful.  You  are  a  hasty  lover,  it  seems ; 
have  you  spirit  to  be  a  generous  one  ?  They  that 
will  please  the  eye,  must  not  spare  the  purse. 

Bel.  Try  me;'put  me  to  the  proof!  brmg  me 
to  an  interview  with  the  dear  girl  that  has  thus 
captivated  me,  and  see  whetlicr  I  have  spirit  to 
be  grateful. 

Mrs  Ful.  But  iiow,  ]3ruy,  am  I  to  know  the 
girl  vou  have  set  your  heart  on? 

Bel.  By  an  in(icscril)al)le  grace,  that  accom- 
panies every  look  and  action  that  falls  from  her  : 
there  can  be  but  one  sucfi  woman  in  the  world, 
and  nobody  can  mistake  that  one. 

Mrs  Ful,  Well,  if  I  should  stumble  upon  this. 
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nnsicl  in  my  walks,  \vlicrc  am  I  to  fiixl  you  ? 
\\  lint's  yoiii-  luiiTie  ? 

Be/.  Upon  my  soul,  I  can't  tell  you  my  name. 

j\}rs  Fill.  Not  tell  me!   Wliy  so? 

Be/.  Berause  I  don't  know  what  it  is  mysell"; 
as  vet,  I  hiive  no  name. 

Mrs  Fu/.  No  name  ? 

Be/.  None;  a  frifnd,  indeed,  lent  me  his; 
bur  he  forbad  me  to  use  it  on  any  unworthy  oc- 
casion. 

Mrs  Fit/.  Hut  uhcre  is  your  place  of  abode  ? 

Bt/.  I  have  none ;  1  never  slept  a  night  in 
Euizland  in  mv  life. 

Mrs  FuL  i ley-day  ! 

Enter  Fulmer. 

Fu/.  A  fine  case,  truly,  in  a  free  country !  a 
prcttv  pass  tliinsis  are  come  to,  if  a  man  is  to  be 
assaulted  in  his  own  house! 

Mrs  Fu/.  \N  ho  has  assaulted  you,  my  dear? 
Fu/    \\  ho  r  why  this  captain  Drawcaiisir,  this 
old   Dudlcv,  my  lodger :    but  I'll  uulodge  him  ; 
I'll  unharbour  him,  1  warrant. 

ili;.s  Fu/.  Hush  !  hush  !  hold  your  tongue, 
man;  pocket  the  affront,  and  be  quiet ;  I've  a 
scheme  on  foot  will  pay  you  a  hundred  beatings. 
■\Vhy,  yon  surprise  me,  Air  Fulmer ;  Captain  Dud- 
lev  assault  you?  Impossible  ! 

Fu/.  Nay,  I  can't  call  it  an  absolute  assault; 
Ijut  he  threatened  me. 

Mrs  Fu/.  Oh,  was   that  all  ?  I  thought  how  it 

would   turn   out A  likely  thing,  truly,   for  a 

person  of  his  obliging  compassionate  turn  !  no, 
no,  poor  captain  Dudley  ;  he  has  sorrows  and  dis- 
tresses enough  ol"  his  own  to  employ  his  spirits, 
without  setting  them  against  other  people.  Make 
it  up  as  fast  as  you  can  :  watcli  this  gentleman 
out;  follow  him  wherever  he  goes;  and  bring  me 
word  who  and  what  he  is;  be  sure  you  don't  lose 
siglit  of  him  ;  r\  c  other  business  in  hand. 

[Exit  MiiS  FuL. 
Be/.    Prav,    sir,   what  sorrows  and  distresses 
have  befallen  this  old  gentleman  you  speak  of? 

Fu/.  Poverty,  disappointment,  and  all  the  dis- 
tresses attendant  thereupon  :  sorrow  enough  of 
all  conscience  :  I  soon  found  how  it  was  with  him, 
by  ills  v\  av  of  living,  low  enough  of  all  reason  ; 
liut  what  I  o\erheard  this  morning  }iut  it  out  of 
all  doidit. 

Be/.  What  did  vou  ovcrliear  this  morning? 
Fu/.  Wliv,  it  seems  he  wants  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, and  Iwis  been  beating  the  town  over  to  raise 
a  little  mon«y  for  that  purpose  upon  his  pay  ;  but 
the  climate,  1  lirul,  where  he  is  going,  is  so  tm- 
healthy,  that  nobody  can  be  found  to  lend  him 
any. 

Be/.  Why  then,  your  town  is  a  damned  good- 
for-nothing  town  :  and  I  wish  I  liad  never  come 
into  it. 

Fu/.  Tiiat's  what  I  say,  sir;  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  of  some  folks  is  unaccountable.  There's  an 
eld  lady  llusport,  a  near  relation  of  tliis  gentle- 


man's ;  she  lives  liard  by  here,  opposite  to  Stock- 
well's,  the  great  merchant;  he  sent  to  her  a  beg- 
ging, but  to  no  purpose;  thoui:h  she  is  as  rich 
as  a  Jew,  she  would  not  furnish  him  with  a  fai"- 
thing. 

Be/.  Is  the  captain  at  home  ? 
Fu/.  He  is  up  stairs,  sir. 
Bel.  W  ill  you   take  the  trouble  to  desire  him 
to  step  hither?  I  want  to  speak  to  him. 

Fu/.  I'll  send  him  to  you  directly.  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  this  young  man  ;  but,  if  I 
li\e,  I  will  lind  him  out,  or  know  the  reason  why. 

[Exit  I'l  L. 
Be/.  I've  lost  the  girl,  it  seems;  that's  clear: 
she  was  the  first  object  of  my  pursuit;  but  the 
case  of  this  ]ioorofticer  touches  me  :  and,  after  all, 
there  may  be  as  much  true  delight  in  rescuing:  a 
fellow-creature  from  distress,  as  there  would   be 

in   plunging  one  into  it But,  let  me  see 

It's  a  point  that  must  be  managed  with  some  de- 
licacy  Apropos  !  there's  pen  and  ink I've 

struck  upon  a  method  that  will  do. — [nV//f.s'.] — 
Ay,  ay,  this  is  tlic  very  thing :  'twas  devili,-h 
lucky  i  happened  to  have  these  bills  about  me. 
There,  there,  fare  you  well ;  I'm  glad  to  be  rid 
of  you ;  you  stood  a  chance  of  being  worse  ap- 
plied, I  can  tell  you. 

\_Ene/oses  and  sea/s  t/ie  paper. 

Fui.Mr.ii  Iirings  in  C.\ptaix  Dudley. 

Fu/.  That's  the  gentleman,  sir. — I  shall  make 
bold,  however,  to  lend  an  ear.  [Exit  Vvl. 

Dud.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir? 

lie/.  Your  name  is  Dudley,  sir  ? 

Dud.  It  is. 

Be/.  Vou  command  a  company,  I  think,  Cap- 
tain Dudley  ? 

Dud.  I  did  :  I  am  now  upon  half-pay. 

Be/.  You've  served  some  time  ? 

Dud.  A  pretty  many  years ;  long  enough  to  see 
some  people  of  more  merit,  and  better  interest 
than  myself,  made  general  officers. 

He/.  Their  merit  I  may  have  some  doubt  of; 
their  interest  I  can  readily  gi\c  credit  to  :  there 
is  little  promotion  to  be  looked  for  in  your  pro- 
fession, 1  believe,  without  friinds,  captain? 

Dud.  I  believe  so,  too :  have  you  any  other 
business  with  me,  may  I  ask  ? 

JU/.  Yin\r  patience  tor  a  moment.  I  was  in- 
formed you  was  about  to  join  your  regiment  in 
distant  quarters  abroad  ? 

Dud.  I  lia\e  been  soliciting  an  exchange  to  a 
company  on  full-pay,  quartered  at  .James's  i'ort, 
in  Stnegambia;  but,  I'm  afraid,  I  must  drop  the 
undertaking. 

t'.e/.  Why  so,  pray  ? 

Du</.  Why  so,  sir?  'Tis  a  home  question  for  a 
perfect  stranger  to  put;  there  is  something  very 
particular  in  ail  this. 

]'e/.  If  it  is  not  impertinent,  sir,  allow  me  to 
ask  you  what  reason  you  have  for  despairing  of 
success. 
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Dud.  Why  really,  sir,  mine  is  an  obvious  rea- 
son tor  a  soldier  to  have Want  of  money ; 

simply  that. 

Bel.  Alay  I  beg  to  know  the  sum  you  have  oc- 
casion for  ? 

Dud.  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  on 
a  sudden;  nor  is  it,  I  suppose,  of  any  great  con- 
sequence to  you  to  be  informed ;  but  I  should 
guess,  in  the  gross,  that  two  hundred  pounds 
would  serve. 

Bel.  And  do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  raising  that 
sum  upon  your  pay  r  'Tis  done  every  day. 

Dud.  The  nature  of  the  chmate  makes  it  dif- 
ficult ;  I  can  get  no  one  to  insure  my  life. 

Bel.  Oh  !  that's  a  circumstance  may  make  for 
you,  as  well  as  against :  in  short,  captain  Dud- 
ley, it  so  happens,  tiiat  I  can  command  tiie  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  :  seek,  therefore,  no  far- 
ther ;  I'll  accommodate  you  with  it  upon  easy 
terms. 

Dud.  Sir  I  do  I  understand  you  rightly  ? 1 

beg  your  pardon ;  but  am  I  to  believe  that  you 
arc  in  earnest  ? 

Bel.  What  is  your  surprise .''  Is  it  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth  ?  Or  is 
it  incredible  that  one  fellow-creature  should  as- 
sist another  ! 

Dud.  I  ask   your  pardon May  I  beg  to 

know  to  whom Do  you  propose  this  in  the 

w.iy  of  business } 

Bel.  Entirely :  I  have  no  other  business  on 
earth. 

Dud.  Indeed  ! You  are  not  a  broker,  I'm 

persuaded .'' 

Bel.  I  am  not. 

Dud.  Nor  an  army  agent,  I  think  ? 

Bel.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  being  neither  ;  in  short,  sir,  if  you  will  peruse 
this  paper,  it  will  explain  to  you  wlio  I  am,  and 
upon  what  terms  I  act.  While  you  read  it,  I  will 
step  home,  and  fetch  the  money,  and  we,  will 
conclude  the  bargain  without  loss  of  time.  In 
the  mean  while,  good  day  to  you.    [Exit  liastilj/. 

Dud.  Humph  !  there's  something  very  odd  in 

all  this let  me  see  what  we've  got  here 

This  paper  is  to  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what  are 
his  terms  :  in  the  name  of  wonder,  why  has  he 
sealed  it } Hey-day  !  what's  here  .''  two  bank- 
notes of  a  hundred  each  !  I  can't  comprehend 
what  this  means.  Hold  ;  here's  a  vvritiuii ;  per- 
haps that  will  shew  me.  'Accept  this  trifle; 
f  pursue  yoiu'  fortune,  and  prosper.'  Am  I  in  a 
dream  .?  Is  this  a  reality  ? 

Enter  M.xjOR  O'Flaherty. 

O'Fla.  Save  you,  my  dear  !  Is  it  you  now  tlint 
are  captain  Dudley,  I  would  ask  }  Whuh  ! — 
what's  the  hurry  the  man's  in  ?  If  'tis  the  lad  that 
ran  out  of  the  shop  you  would  overtake,  you 
miixht  as  well  stay  where  you  are  ;  by  my  soul, 
he's  as  nimble  as  a  Croat;  you  are  a  full  hour's 
saarch  in  the  rear — Ay,  faith,  you  may  as  well 


turn  back,  and  give  over  the  pursuit.  Well,  cap- 
tain Dudley,  if  that's  your  name,  there's  a  letter 
for  you.  Head,  man  ;  read  it;  and  I'll  have  a 
word  with  you  after  you  liave  done. 

Dud.  More  miracles  on  foot !  So,  so,  from 
lady  llusport, 

O'Fla.  You're  right;  it's  from  her  ladyship. 

Dud.  Well,  sir,  I  have  cast  my  eye  over  it ; 
'tis  short  and  peremptory :  are  you  acquainted 
with  the  contents  ? 

WFla.  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  not  at  all. 

Dud.  Have  you  any  message  from  lady  Rus- 
port  ? 

O'Fla.  Not  a  syllable,  honey;  only,  when 
you've  digested  the  letter,  I've,  a  little  bit  of 
a  message  to  deliver  you  from  myself. 

Dud.  And  may  I  beg  to  know  who  yourself 
is? 

O^Fla.  Dennis  O'Flaherty,  at  your  service ;  a 
poor  major  of  grenadiers;  nothing  better. 

Dud.  So  much  for  your  name  and  title,  sir; 
now-,  be  so  good  to  favour  me  with  your  mes- 
sage. 

O'Fla.  VVhy,  then,  captain,  I  must  tell  you,  I 
have  promised  lady  llusport  you  shall  do  what- 
ever it  is  she  bids  you  to  do  in  that  letter  there. 

Dud.  Ay,  indeed.?  have  you  undertaken  so 
much,  major,  without  knowing  cither  what  she 
commands,  or  what  I  can  perform .' 

O'Fla.  That's  your  concern,  my  dear,  not 
mine ;  I  must  keep  my  word,  you  know. 

Dud.  Or  else,  1  suppose,  you  and  I  must  mea- 
sure swords  ? 

O'Fla.  Upon  my  soul,  you've  hit  it ! 

Dud.  That  would  hardly  answer  to  either  of 
us :  you  and  1  have,  probably,  had  enough  of 
fighting  in  our  time  before  now. 

O'Fla.  ¥a'nh  and  troth,  master  Dudley,  you 
may  say  that :  'tis  thirty  years,  come  the  time, 
that  1  have  followed  the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty 
many  countries.  Let  me  see — In  the  war  before 
last  1  served  in  the  Irish  brigade,  d'ye  see  ;  there, 
after  bringing  off  the  French  monarch,  I  left  his 
service,  with  a  British  bullet  in  my  body,  and 
this  ribbon  in  my  button-hole.  Last  war  I  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  (German  eagle,  in  the 
corps  of  grenadiers ;  there  I  had  my  belly  full  of 
fighting,  and  a  plentiful  scarcity  of  every  thing 
else.  After  six-and-twenty  engagements,  great  and 
small,  I  went  off,  with  this  gash  on  my  scull,  and 
a  kiss  of  the  empress  queen's  sweet  hand,  (Hea- 
ven bless  it !)  for  my  pains.  Since  the  peace,  ray 
dear,  I  took  a  little  turn  with  the  conlcderates 
there  in  Poland — l)ut  such  another  set  of  mad- 
caps !  by  the  lord  Harry,  I  never  knew  what  it 
was  they  were  scullling  about  ! 

])ud.  Well,  major,  f  won't  add  another  action 
to  the  list — you  shall  kce|)  your  promise  with  la- 
dy llusport ;  site  requires  me  to  leave  London  ; 
I  shall  go  ill  a  few  davs,  and  you  may  take  what 
credit  you  please  from  my  compliance. 

O'Fla.   Give  rac  vour  hand,  mv  dear  bov ! 
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This  will  make  Iicr  my  own  :  when  that's  the 
case,  wc  shall  bo  brothers,  you  know,  and  we'll 
share  her  fortune  between  us. 

DijiL  ^ot  so,  major:  the  man  who  marries 
lady  llusport  will  h;ive  a  fair  title  to  her  whole 
fortune  without  division.  Hut,  I  hope,  your  ex- 
pectations of  prevailing  are  founded  upon  good 
reasons? 

O'Fiu.  Upon  the  host  croimds  in  the  world. — 
First,  I  think  she  will  eonipiv,  because  she  is  a 
woman :  secondly,  I  am  persuaded  she  won't 
Ijold  out  lonir,  because  she's  a  widow  •:  and  thiril- 
ly,  I  make  sure  of  her,  because  I've  marrie<l  (ive 
wives  (en  niilitairc  captaiuj,  and  never  failed 
yet;  and,  for  what  I  know,  they'je  all  ali\e  and 
merry  at  this  very  hour. 

Died.  Well,  sir,  go  on  and  prosper  :  if  vou  can 
insj)ire  lady  llusport  with  half  your  charitv,  1 
shall  think  you  deserve  all  her  fortune :  at  pre- 
sent, I  must  beg  your  excuse:  good  mornins  to 
you.  .  [Erit. 

O'Fla.  A  good  sensible  man,  and  verv  much 
of  a  soldier!  I  did  not  care  if  I  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  him  :  but  'tis  an  awkward  kind  of 
country  for  that:  the  English,  I  observe,  are 
close  friends,  but  distant  acr|uaintance.  I  sus- 
pect the  old  lady  has  not  been  over  generous  to 
poor  Dudley  ;  I  siiall  give  her  a  little  touch  a- 
bout  that:  upon  my  soul,  I  know  but  one  excuse 

a  person  can    have    for  givinsi;  nothin>i and 

that  is,  like  myself,  having  nothing  to  give. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Chanucs  to  Lady  Rusport's 
house.     A  dressing  room. 

Enter  Miss  Ruspout  and  Lucy. 

Cfiar.  Well,  Lucy,  you've  dislodged  the  old 
Jady  at  last;  but  methought  you  was  a  tedious 
time  about  it. 

Lua/.  A  tedious  time,  indeed ;  I  think  thev, 
M'ho  have  least  to  spare,  contrive  to  throw  the 
most  away.  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got 
her  out  of  the  hou<e. 

Char.  Why,  she's  as  deliberate  in  canvassing 
every  article  of  her  dress,  as  an  ambassador 
would  be  in  settling  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty. 

Luci/.  There  was  a  new  hood  and  haiulker- 
chief,  that  had  come  express  from  Holboru-hiil 
on  the  occasion,  that  took  as  much  time  in  adjus- 
lin«; 

Char.  As  tliev  did  in  makiiiii,  and  she  was  as 
vain  of  thenj  as  an  old  maid  of  a  vuung  lover. 

J  lie  I/.  Or  a  voung  lov<_r  of  himself.  Then, 
marlnm,  this  being  a  visit  of  great  ceremony  to  a 
per-on  of  distinction,  at  the  west  rnrl  of  the 
town,  the  old  chariot  was  dragged  forth  on  the 
occasion,  with  strict  char'jes  to  dress  out  the  box 
with  the  leoparfl-skin  hauimer-cloth. 

Char.  Yes,  and  to   h:ui<;  the  faUe  tails  on   the 

miserable  stumps  of  the  old  crawling  cattle. 

Well,  wf-l!,  pray  Heaven  the  cra/y  atVair  don't 


break  down  again  with  her — at  least,  till  she  gets 
to  her  journey's  end  !  Hut  v^■he^e's  Charles  Dud- 
ley ?  Run  down,  dear  girl,  and  be  ready  to  let 
him  in ;  I  think  he's  as  long  in  coming  as  she 
was  in  going. 

Lucjj.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  you  seem  the  more 
alert  of  the  two,  1  must  say.  \Exit. 

Char.  Now,  the  deuce  take  the  girl  for  put- 
ting that  notion  into  my  head  !  I'm  sadly  afraid 
Dudley  does  not  like  me  :  so  nmch  encourage- 
ment as  I  have  given  him  to  declare  himself,  I 
never  could  get  a  word  from  him  on  the  sid)ject. 
This  may  be  very  honourable,  but  upon  my  life 
it's  very  provoking.  Hy  the  way,  I  wonder  how 
I  look  to-day  :  Oh,  shockingly  !  hideously  pale  ! 
like  a  witch  !  This  is  the  old  lady's  glass;  and 
she  has  left  some  of  her  wrinkles  on  it.  How 
frightfully  have  I  put  on  my  cap  !  all  awry  !  and 
my  hair  dressed  so  unbec(jmingly  !  altogether,  I 
aui  a  most  complete  fright. 

Charles  Dudley  comes  in,  unobserved. 

Cha.  That  I  deny. 

Char.  Ah  ! 

Cha.  Quarrelling  with  your  glass,  cousin.' — 
Make  it  up;  make  it  up,  and  be  friends  :  it  can- 
not compluncnt  you  more,  than  by  reflecting  yoii 
as  you  are. 

Char.  Well,  I  vow,  my  dear  Charles,  that  is 
delightfully  said,  and  deserves  my  very  best  curt- 
sey :  your  flattery,  like  a  rich  jewel,  has  a  value 
not  only  from  its  superior  lustre,  but  from  its  ex- 
traordinary scarceness :  I  verily  think  this  is  the 
only  civil  speech  you  ever  directed  to  my  person 
in  vour  life. 

Cha.  And  I  ouglit  to  ask  pardon  of  your  good 
sense  for  having  done  it  now. 

Char.  Nay,  now  you  relapse  again:  don't 
you  know,  if  you  keep  well  with  a  woman  on  the 
great  score  of  beauty,  she'll  never  quarrel  with 
you  on  the  trifling  article  of  good  sense  ?  But 
any  thing  serves  to  till  up  a  dull  yawning  hour 
with  an  insipid  cousin ;  you  have  brighter  mo- 
ments, and  warmer  spirits,  for  the  dear  girl  of 
your  heart. 

Cha.  Oh,  fie  upon  you  !  fie  upon  you  ! 

Char.  You  blush,  and  the  reason  is  apparent  : 
you  are  a  novice  in  hypocrisy;  but  no  practice  can 
make  a  visit  of  ceremony  pass  tor  a  visit  of  choice. 
Love  is  ever  before  its  time;  friendship  is  apt  to 
lag  a  little  after  it :  pray,  Charles,  did  you 
make  any  extraordinary  haste  hither .? 

Cha.  Hy  your  question,  I  see  you  acquit  mc 
of  the  imjjertincncc  of  being  in  love. 

Char.  Hut  why  impertinence .?  Why  the  im- 
tinencc  of  being  in  love?  You  have  one  language 
for  me,  Charles,  and  another  for  the  woman  of 
your  alTecrion. 

('ha.  You  are  mistaken  ;  the  woman  of  my 
iiliVctiim  shall  never  hear  any  other  language 
from  me,  than  what  I  use  to  you. 
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Char.  I  am  afraid,  then,  you'll  never  make 
yourself  underitoud  bv  her. 

Cha.  It  is  nut  fit  I  should ;  there  is  no  need  of 
love  to  make  me  miserable;  'tis  wretchedness 
enough  to  be  a  besgar. 

Char.  A  beirjiar,  do  you  call  yourself?  O 
Charles,  Charles  !  rich  in  every  merit  and  acconi- 
plishnunt,  whom  may  you  not  aspire  to  ?  And 
why  think,  you  so  unworthily  of  our  sex,  as  to 
conclude  there  is  not  one  to  be  found  with  sense 
to  discern  your  virtue,  and  generosity  to  reward, 
it? 

Clia.  You  distress  me  ;  I  must  beg  to  hear  no 
snore. 

Char.  Well,  I  can  be  silent.  Thus  does  he 
always  serve  me,  whenever  1  am  about  to  dis- 
close myself  to  him.  \  Aside. 

Cha.  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and  my  mis- 
fortunes for  ever  from  your  thouiihts? 

Char.  Ay,  wherefore  do  [  not,  since  you  never 
allowed  me  a  place  in  yours  ?  But  go,  sir  ;  I  have 
no  right  to  stay  you  ;  go  where  your  heart  di- 
rects you  ;  go  to  the  happy,  the  distinguished  fair 
one. 

Cha.  Now,  by  all  that's  good,  you  do  me 
wrong :  there  is  no  such  fair  one  for  me  to  go 
to  ;  nor  have  I  an  acquaintance  among  the  sex, 
yourself  excepted,  wiiich  answers  to  that  descrip- 
tion. 

Char.  Indeed  ! 

Cha.  In  very  truth:  there,  then,  let  us  drop 
the  subject.  May  you  be  happy,  though  I  never 
can. 

Char.  O,  Charles  !  give  me  your  hand :  if  I 
have  otlended  you,  I  ask  your  pardon  :  you  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  my  temper,  and  know 
liovv  to  bear  with  its  inrirmities. 

Cha.  Thus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  let  us  seal  our 
reconciliation.  yKissing  her  hand.^  Bear  with 
thy  infirmities  !  By  Heaven,  1  know  not  any  one 
failing  in  thy  whole  composition,  except  that 
of  too  great  a  partiality  for  an  undeserving  man. 

Char.  And  you  are  now  taking  the  very  course 
to  augment  that  failing.  A  thought  strikes  me  : 
I  have  a  commission  that  you  must  absolutely 
execute  for  me ;  I  have  immediate  occasion  for 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  :  you  know  my 
fortune  is  shut  up  till  I  am  of  age ;  take  this 
palti'y  box  (it  contains  my  car-rings,  and  some 
other  baubles  I  have  no  use  for),  carry  it  to  our 
opposite  neighbour,  Mr  Stockwell  ([  don't  know 
where  else  to  apply),  leave  it  as  a  deposit  in  his 
hands,  and  beg  him  to  accommodate  me  with 
that  sum. 

Cha.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  are  yon  about  to 
do  ?  How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hundred 
pounds  ? 

Char.  How  can  I  possibly  do  without  it,  you 
mean?  Doesn't  every  lady  want  tvv(j  hundred 
pounds  ?  Perhaps,  I  have  lost  it  at  play  ;  perhaps, 
I  mean  to  win  as  much  to  it;  perhaps, I  want  it 
for  two  hundred  different  uses. 


Cha.  Pooh  !  pooh  !  all  this  is  nothing ;  don't 
I  know  you  never  play  ? 

Char.  You  mistake  ;  I  have  a  spirit  to  set  not 
only  this  trifle,  but  my  whole  ftjrtune,  upon  a 
stake ;  therefore,  make  no  wry  faces,  but  do  as 
I  bid  you  :  yon  will  find  Mr  Stockwell  a  very  ho- 
nourable gentleman. 

Enter  Lucy  in  haste. 

Lucy.  Dear  madam,  as  I  live,  here  comes  the 
old  lady  in  a  hackuey-coach. 

Char.  The  old  chariot  has  given  her  a  second 
tumble :  away  with  you  !  you  know  your  way 
out  without  meeting  her :  take  the  box,  and  do  as 
I  desire  you. 

Cha.  I  must  not  dispute  your  orders.  Fare- 
well ! 

\_Exeunt  Charles  and  Chaulott e. 

SCENE  V. 

Ew^erLADY  Rusport,  leaning  on  Major  O'Fla- 
herty's  arm. 

O'Fla.  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm  ;  never 
spare  it ;  'tis  strong  enough  :  it  has  stood  harder 
service  than  you  can  put  it  to. 

Lnci/.  Mercy  upon  me,  what  is  tlie  matter  !  I 
am  frightened  out  of  my  wits  :  has  your  ladyship 
had  an  accident  ? 

Ladi/  Riis.  O,  Lucy !  the  most  untoward  one 
in  nature  !  I  know  not  how  I  shall  repair  it. 

O'Flu.  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady ; 
even  build  a  new  one ;  'twas  but  a  crazy  piece 
of  business  at  best. 

Lucy.  Bless  me  !  is  the  old  chariot  broke  down 
with  you  again  ? 

Lady  Rus.  Broke,  child?  t  don't  know  what 
might  have  been  broke,  if,  by  great  good  fortune, 
this  obliging  gentleman  had  not  been  at  hand  to 
assist  me. 

Lucy.  Dear  madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch  you 
a  cup  of  the  cordial  drops. 

Lady  Rus.  Do,  Lucy.  Alas,  sir  !  ever  since 
I  litst  my  husband,  my  poor  nerves  h  tve  been 
shook  to  pieces :  there  hangs  his  beloved  })ic- 
ture :  that  precious  relic,  and  a  plentiful  join- 
ture, is  all  that  remains  to  console  me  for  the 
best  of  men. 

O'Fla.  Let  me  see :  i'faith  a  comely  person- 
age !  by  his  fur  cloak,  I  suppose  he  was  in  the 
Russian  service ;  and,  by  the  gold  chain  round 
his  neck,  I  should  guess  he  had  been  honoured 
with  the  order  of  St  Catharine. 

Lady  Rus.  No,  no ;  he  meddled  with  no  St 
Catharines:  that's  the  liabit  he  wore  in  his  may- 
oralty ;  sir  Stephen  was  lord-mayor  of  London : 
but  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  a  poor,  weak,  so- 
litary widow  behind  hiui. 

d\Fla.  iiy  all  means,  then,  take  a  strong,  able, 
hearty  man  to  repair  his  loss.  If  such  a  plaiu 
fellow  as  one  Dennis  O' Flaherty  can  plea^i  yoi', 
i  think  I  may  \enturc  to  say,  without  any  dii- 
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paragetncnt  to  tlic  gentleman  in  the  fur-gown 
there 

Ladij  Rus.  Wiurt  are  you  c,oins;  to  say  ?  Don't 
shoek  my  ears  with  any  comparisons,  I  desire. 

O'F/a.  Not  1,  by  iny  soul  !  1  don't  believe 
there's  any  comparison  in  the  case. 

Lad  1/  Rus.  oil,  are  you  come?  Give  me  the 
drops;   I'm  all  in  ii  flutter  ! 

O'F/it.  llark'e,  sweetheart,  what  are  those 
same  drops?  have  you  anv  more  left  in  the  bot- 
tle? 1  didn't  care  if  1  took  a  little  sip  of  them 
myself. 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir,  they  are  called  the  cordial  res- 
torative elixir,  or  the  nervous  golden  drops ; — 
they  are  only  for  ladies'  cases. 

(XF/u.  Yes,  ves,  inv  dear,  there  are  f:entlcnion 
as  well  as  ladies  tliat  stand  ni  need  of  those 
same  golden  drops :  they'd  suit  my  case  to  a  tit- 
tle. "  [Drinks. 

Ladi/  Rus.  Well,  major,  did  you  sivc  old 
Dudley  mv  letter?  and  svill  the  silly  man  do  as  I 
bid  iiim,  and  be  gone? 

(VF/a.  You  are  obeyed  ;  lie's  on  his  march. 

Ladi/  Rus.  That's  well ;  you  have  managed 
this  matter  to  perfection.  I  did'nt  think  he 
would  have  been  so  easily  prevailed  upon. 

O'Fla.  At  the  first  word;  no  ditliculty  in  life  ; 
'twas  the  very  thing  he  was  determined  to  do, 
before  I  came  ;  I  never  met  a  more  obliging  gen- 
tleman. 

Ladj/  Rus.  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  so  I  am  but 
rid  of  him,  and  his  distresses  :  would  you  believe 
it,  major  O'Fluherty,  it  w  as  but  this  morning  he 


sent  a-beggiiig  to  me  for  money  to  fit  him  out 
upon  some  wild-goose  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  I  know  not  where  ? 

O'Fla.  \Xc\\,  you  sent  him  what  he  wanted  ? 

Ludi/  Rus.  I  sent  him  what  he  deserved,  a  Hat 
refusal. 

O'F/a.  You  refused  him  ? 

Ladi/  Rus.  I\lost  uiidoubtetlly. 

(XF/u.  You  sent  him  nothing? 

Ladi/  Rus.  Not  a  shilling. 

O'Fla.  Good  morning  to  you — Your  servant — 

[Going. 

Lady  Rus.  Hey-day  !  uhat  ails  the  man  ? 
where  are  you  going? 

O'Fla.  Out  of  your  house,  before  the  roof  falls 
on  my  head — to  poor  Dudley,  to  share  the  litfle 
modicum  that  thirty  years  hard  service  has  left 
me.    I  wish  it  was  more  for  his  sake. 

Ladi/  Rus.  Very  well,  sir;  take  your  course; 
I  shan't  attempt  to  stop  you :  I  shall  survive 
it ;  it  will  not  break  my  heart,  if  I  never  see  you 
more. 

O'Fla.  Break  your  lieart !  No,  o'  my  conscience 
will  it  not.  You  preacii,  and  you  pray,  and  vou 
turn  up  your  eyes,  and  all  the  while  you're  as 
hard-hearted  as  an  hyena!  An  hyena,  truly! 
By  my  soul,  there  isn't,  in  the  whole  creation,  so 
savasre  an  animal  as  a  human  creature  without 
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Lady  Rus.  A  hyena,  truly  !  Where  did  the 
fellow  blunder  upon  that  word?  Now  the  deuce 
take  him  for  using  it,  and  the  Macaronics  for  in- 
venting it !  [Exitj 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  vi  Stockwell's  liouse. 

Enter  Stockwcll  and  Belcour. 

Stock.  Gratii  Y  me  so  far,  however,  Mr  Bel- 
cour, as  to  see  Miss  llusport ;  carry  her  the  sum 
she  wants,  and  return  ilie  po(jr  girl  her  box  of 
diamonds,  which  Dudley  left  in  my  hands;  you 
know  what  to  say  on  the  occasion  belter  than  I 
do  :  that  part  of  your  commission  I  leave  to  your 
own  discretion,  and  you  may  season  it  with  what 
gallantry  you  think  fit. 

Bel.  You  could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  greater 
bungler  at  gallantry  than  myself,  if  you  had  rum- 
maged every  comjianv  in  the  city,  and  llie  whole 
court  of  aldermen  into  the  bargain.  Part  of  your 
errand,  liow(\er,  I  will  do;  but  whether  it  sIkiII 
be  with  an  ill  grace  or  a  good  one,  depends  upon 
the  caprice  of  a  moment,  the  humour  (jf  the  la- 
dy, the  mode  of  our  meeting,  and  a  thousand  un- 
detinablc  small  circumstances,  that  iievertli(  less 
determine  us  upon  all  the  great  occasions  ol"  life. 

Stiicl:.  I  persuade  myself  you  \\ill  find  Miss 
Itu^port  an  ini:cni(jus,  worthy,  animate'd  girl. 

lid.  Why,  I  like  her  the  better,  as  a  woman  ; 
but  uame  her  not  to  me  as  a  v.  ife  !  No,  if  ever  I 


marry,  it  must  be  a  staid,  sober,  considerate  dam- 
sel, with  blood  in  her  veins  as  cold  as  a  turtle's  J 
quick  of  scent  as  a  vulture,  when  danger's  in  the 
wind  ;  wary  and  shar|i-sighted  as  a  hawk,  when 
treaciierv  is  on  foot :  with  such  a  companion  at: 
my  elbow,  for  ever  whispering  in  my  ear — have 
a  care  of  this  man,  he's  a  cheat  !  lion't  go  near 
tiiat  woman,  she's  a  jilt !  over  head  there's  a  scat- 
fold  !  under  foot  there's  a  well  !  Oh  !  sir,  such  a 
woman  might  lead  me  up  and  down  this  great 
city  without  ditViculty  or  danger  ;  but,  with  a  girl 
of  Miss  1  iusport's  complexion  !  heaven  and  earth, 
sir!  we  should  be  duped,  undone,  and  distracted, 
in  a  fortnight. 

Slock.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ^^'lly,  you  arc  become  won- 
drous circumspect  of  a  sudden,  pupil ;  and  if  you 
can  find  such  a  prudent  damsel  as  y(ju  describe^ 

vou  have  my  consent only  iiewarc  how  you 

cliuse  !  Discretion  is  not  the  reigning  quality 
amoiiiist  the  fine  ladies  of  the  present  time;  and 
I  think,  in  Mis,  Rusport's  particular,  I  have  given 
you  no  had  counsel. 

lid.  Well,  well,  if  you'll  fetch  me  the  jewels, 
I  believe  I  can  undertake  to  carry  them  to  her  ; 
but  as  for  the  money,  I'll  have  uolhing  to  do  witli 
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that;  Dudley  would  be  your  fittest  amhassador 
on  that  occasion,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  hidv. 

Stock.  Why,  indeed,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
matter,  it  may  not  improbably  be  destined  to  find 
its  way  into  his  pockets.  [Eiit. 

Bel.  Ihen,  depend  upon  it,  these  are  not  the 
only  trinkets  she  means  to  dedicate  to  captain 
Dudley.  As  for  me,  Stockwell  indeed  wants  mc 
to  marry;  but  till  I  can  jjct  this  bewitching  <jirj, 
this  incognita,  out  of  my  head,  I  can  never  think 
of  any  other  woman. 

Enter  Servant,  and  delivers  a  letter. 

Hey-day !  Where  can  I  have  picked  up  a  cor- 
respondent already  !  Tis  a  most  execrable  ma- 
nuscript— Let  me  see — Martha  Fulmer — Who  is 
Martha  Fuhner  ?  Pshaw!  I  won't  be  at  the 
trouble  of  decyphering  her  damned  pot-hooks. 
Hold,  hold,  hold  !   what  have  we  got  here.? 

*  Dear  sir, 

'  I've  discovered  the  lady  you  was  so  much 
'  smitten  with,  and  can  procure  you  an  interview 

*  with  her.    If  you  can  be  as  generous  to  a  pretty 

*  girl,  as  you  was  to  a  paltrv  old  captain,' — how 
did  she  find  that  out ! — '  you  need  not  despair. 

*  Come  to  me  immediately;  the  lady  is  now  in  my 

*  house,  and  expects  you. 

'  Yours, 

'  Martha  Fulmer.' 

O  thou  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper, 
which  I  was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand  scraps, 
devoutly  I  entreat  thy  pardon  !  I  have  sliglited 
thy  contents,  which  tire  delicious;  slandered  thy 
cliaracters,  which  are  divine ;  and  all  the  atone- 
ment I  can  make,  is  implicitly  to  obey  thy  man- 
dates. 

StocIvWell  returns. 

Stock.  Mr  Belcour,  here  are  the  jewels;  this 
letter  incloses  bills  for  the  money;  and,  if  you 
will  deliver  it  to  Miss  Rusport,  you'll  have  no 
farther  trouble  on  that  score. 

Bel.  Ah,  sir!  the  letter  which  I  have  been 
reading  disqualifies  me  for  delivering  the  letter 
which  you  have  been  writing  .  I  have  other  game 
on  foot ;  the  loveliest  girl  my  eyes  ever  feasted 
upon,  is  started  in  view,  and  the  world  cannot 
now  dixert  me  from  pursuing!  her. 

Stock.  Hey-day  !  what  has  turned  you  thus  on 
a  sudden  ? 
■  Bel.  A  woman  :  one  that  can  turn,  and  over- 
turn me  and  my  tottering  resolutions  every  way 
she  will.  Oh,  sir,  if  this  is  folly  in  me,  you  must 
rail  at  nature :  you  must  chide  the  sun,  that  was 
vertical  at  niy  birth,  and  would  not  wink  upon  my 
nakedness,  but  swaddled  me  in  the  broadest,  hot- 
test glare  of  his  meridian  beams. 

Stock.  Mere  rhapsody  !  mere  childish  rhapso- 
dy !  the  libertine's  familiar  plea Nature  made 

Vol.  ir 


us,  'tis  true;  but  we  are  the  responsible  creators 
of  our  own  faults  and  follies. 

Bel.  Sir  ! 

Stock.  Slave  of  every  face  yon  meet,  some 
hussy  has  inveigled  you,  some  htuidsome  profli- 
gate (the  town  is  full  of  tlicmj;  and,  when  once 
fairly  bankrupt  in  constitution,  as  well  as  for- 
tune, nature  no  longer  serves  as  vour  extnse  for 
being  vicious,  necessitv,  perhaps,  will  stand  your 
friend,  and  you'll  reform. 

Bel.  You  are  severe. 

Stock.  It  fits  me  to  be  so — it  well  becomes  a 
father 1  would  say  a  friend How  strange- 
ly I  forget  myself — How  diihcult  it  is  to  counter- 
feit indifiercnce,  and  put  a  mask  upon  the  heart ! 
Fve  struck  him  tiard;  he  reddens! 

Bel.  How  could  you  tempt  me  so.?  Had  yon 
not  inadvertently  dropped  the  name  of  father,  I 
fear  our  friendship,  short  as  it  has  been,  would 

scarce  have  held  me But  even  your  mistake 

I  reverence Give  me  your  hand — 'tis  over. 

Stock.  Generous  young  man  !• — let  me  embrace 
you — How  shall  I  hide  my  tears?  I  have  been  to 
blame;  because  I  bore  you  the  affection  of  a  fa- 
ther, I  rashly  took  up  the  authority  of  one.    I  ask 

your  pardon pi.rsue  your  coui-se;  I  have  no 

right  to  stop  it What  would  you  ha\c  me  do 

•vith  these  things.'' 

Bel.  This,  if  I  might  advise  ;  carry  the  money 
to  Miss  Rusport  immediately  :  never  let  genero- 
sity wait  for  its  materials;  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness presses.  Give  me  the  jewels ;  Fll  find  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  them  into  her  hands; 
and  your  visit  may  pave  the  way  for  my  recep- 
tion. [El  it. 

Stock.  Be  it  so  :  good  morning  to  you.  Fare- 
well advice  !  Awav  goes  he  upon  the  wing  for 
pleasure  !  What  various  passions  he  awakens  in 
me  !  He  pains,  yet  pleases  mc ;  affrights,  oifends, 
yet  grows  upon  inv  heart.  His  very  failings  set 
him  off — for  ever  trespassing,  for  ever  atoning,  I 
almost  think  he  would  not  be  so  perfect,  were  he 
free  from  fault :    I   must  dissemble  longer;   and 

yet  how  painful  the  experiment  ! Even  now 

he's  gone  upon  some  wild  adventure ;  and  who 
can  tell  what  mischief  may  befal  him  }  ()  nature, 
what  It  is  to  be  a  father!  Just  such  a  thouglitlcss 
headlong  thing  was  I,  when  I  beguiled  his  mother 
into  love.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Changes  to  Fulmeu's  house. 

•  Enter  Fulmek  and  his  zcifc. 

Ful.  I  tell  you,  Patty,  you  arc  a  fool  to  think 
of  bringing  him  and  Miss  Dudley  together;  'twill 
ruin  every  thing,  and  blow  your  whole  scheme  up 
to  the  moon  at  once. 

il/r.s  Ful.  Why,  sure,  Mr  Fulmer,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  rear  a  chicken  of  my  onn  hatching, 
as  they  say  !  Who  f '-st  sprung  the  thougtit  but  I, 
pray.?  Who  first  contrived  the  plot?  Who  pro- 
posed the  letter,  but  I,  I  ? 
6  A 
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Fill.  .And  who  do<:2;cd  tlic  gcntkmiin  hf>mc  ? 
^VIlo  toimd  out  liis  iKimc,  f'oituiio,  couuexioiis  ; 
tliat  lie  was  a  \\'cst  Indian,  tVesli  lanilcd,  and  full 
of  cash;  a  \i\i[\  to  onr  licart's  content;  a  hot- 
brained,  hcad-loni;  spark,  tliat  would  run  into  our 
trap,  like  ;i  \vl>eat-ear  under  a  turf? 

JI//-.V  Fu/.  Hark  !  he's  come  !  disappear,  march, 
and  leave  the  held  open  to  my  machinations. 

[Exit   FULMEU. 

Enter  Belcoih. 

Bel.  O,  thou  dear  inini>ter  to  my  liappiness, 
let  mc  embrace  thee  !  Why,  thou  art  my  polar 
star,  my  propitious  constellation,  by  which  I  na- 
vigate mv  impatient  bark  into  the  port  of  plea- 
sure and  deliiiht ! 

J\lr:i  FuL  Oh,  you  men  are  sly  creatures  !  Do 
you  remember  now,  you  cruel,  what  you  ^aid  to 
lue  tliis  morning  ? 

Bel.  All  a  jest,  a  frolic;  never  think  on't; 
bury  it  for  ever  in  oblivion.  Thou  !  why,  thou  art 
all  over  nectar  and  ambrosia,  powder  of  pearl 
and  odour  of  roses;  thou  hast  the  youth  of  Hebe, 
the  beauty  of  \'enus,  and  the  pen  of  Sappho  ! 
But,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  lovely,  vvhere's  the 
lady  ?  I  expected  to  fmd  her  with  you. 

j\lrs  Fu/.  Xo  floubt  you  did  ;  and  these  rap- 
tures were  designed  for  her;  but  where  have 
you  loitered  ?  the  lady's  gone  ;  you  are  too  late. 
Girls  of  her  sort  arc  not  to  be  kept  waiting,  like 
negro  slaves  in  your  sugar  plantations. 

Bel.  Gone  !  whither  is  she  gone  ?  tell  me,  that 
I  may  follow  her. 

j\lrs  Ful.  Hold,  hold  !  not  so  fast,  young  gen- 
tleman ;  this  is  a  case  of  some  delicacy  ;  should 
captain  Dudley  know  that  I  introduced  you  to 
his  daughter,  he  is  a  man  of  such  scrupulous  ho- 
nour  

Bel.  What  do  you  tell  me  !  is  she  daughter  to 
the  old  gentleman  1  met  here  this  morning? 

2Ijs  Ful.  I'he  same  ;  him  you  was  so  generous 
to. 

Bel.  There's  an  end  of  the  matter,  then,  at 
once ;  it  shall  nc\  er  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took 
advantage  of  the  father's  necessities  to  trepan 
the  dauuhrer.  [Goi7i<;. 

HIr.<!  Ful.  So,  so,  I've  made  a  wrong  cast ;  he's 
one  of  your  conscientious  sinners,  I  find ;  but  I 
won't  lose  him  thus Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bel.  What  is  it  yon  laugh  at? 

J1//.V  Fill.  Your  absolute  inexperience  :  have 
you  lived  so  very  little  time  in  this  country,  as 
not  to  know,  that,  Ifctwcen  young  people  of  equal 
ages,  the  term  of  sister  often  is  a  cove  r  for  that 
of  mistress?  This  young  lady  is,  in  that  sense  of 
the  worrl,  sister  to  youns;  Dudley,  and  conse- 
quently datiiihtcr  to  my  old  lodger. 

Bel.  Indeed!  are  vou  serious  ? 

Mrs  Fill.  Can  you  doubt  it !  I  must  have  been 
pretty  well  assured  of  that  before  1  invited  you 
hither. 


Bel.  That's  true :  she  caimot  be  a  woman  of 
honour;  and  Dudley  is  an  unconscionalile  young 
rogn*;  to  think  of  keeping  one  fme  girl  in  pav,  by 
raising  contributions  on  anotlier  :  he  shall  there- 
fore give  her  up;  she  is  a  tlcar,  Vicwitching,  mis- 
chievous, little  devil ;  and  he  shall  positively  give 
her  up. 

Mrs  Fill.  Ay,  now  the  freak  has  taken  you 
again  !  I  say,  give  her  up  ! — there's  one  way,  in- 
deed, and  certain  of  success. 

Bel.  What's  that? 

Mrs  FuL  Out-bid  him;  never  dream  of  out- 
blustering  him  ;  buy  out  his  lease  of  possession, 
and  leave  her  to  manage  his  ejectment. 

Bel.  Is  she  so  venal  ?    Never  i'ear  me  then    : 
w  hell  beauty  is  the  purchase,  I  shan't  think  much 
of  the  price. 

Mrs  Fill.  All  things,  then,  will  be  made  easy 
enough  :  let  nic  see ;  some  little  genteel  present 
to  begin  w  ith  :  what  have  you  got  about  you  ? 
Ay,  search  ;  I  can  bestow  it  t(j  adv  aiitage ;  there's 
no  time  to  be  lost. 

Bel.  Hang  it!  confound  it;  a  plague  upon't, 
say  I!  I  hav'n't  a  guinea  left  in  my  pocket;  I 
parted  from  my  whole  stock  here  tliis  morning, 
and  have  forgot  to  sujijily  myself  since. 

Mrs  Ful.  Might V  well !  let  it  pass;  there's  an 
end;  think  no  more  of  the  lady,  that's  all. 

Bel.  Distraction!  think  no  more  of  her ?  Let 
'.;ie  only  step  home,  and  provide  myself,  I'll  be 
back  with  you  in  an  instant. 

j\I}'s  Ful.  Pooh,  pooh!  that's  a  wretched  shift: 
have  you  nothing  of  value  about  you  ?  Money's  a 
coarse,  slovenly  vehicle,  fit  only  to  bribe  electors 
in  a  borough ;  there  are  more  graceful  ways  of 
purchasing  a  lady's  favours;  rings,  trinkets,  jew- 
els ! 

Bel.  Jewels !  Gadso,  I  protest  I  had  forgot ! 
I  have  a  case  of  jewels — but  they  won't  do,  I 
must  not  part  from  them  :  no,  no ;  they  are  ap- 
propriated ;  they  are  none  of  my  own. 

ii//-.s-  Ful.  I, el  me  see,  let  me  see  !    Ay,  now, 

this  were  something-like  : pretty  creatures, 

how  they  sparkle  I  these  would  ensure  success. 

Bel.  Indeed  ! 

2Irs  Ful.  These  would  make  her  your  own 
for  ever. 

Bel.  Then,  the  deuce  take  them  for  b(-longing 
to  another  person  !  I  could  iind  in  my  heart  to 
gue  them  the  girl,  and  swear  I've  lost  them. 

Mrs  Ful.  Ay,  do;  say  they  were  stolen  out  of 
your  pocket. 

Bel.  No,  hang  it,  that's  dishonourable  :  here, 
give  mc  the  paltry  things;  I'll  give  you  an  order 
on  my  merchant  for  double  their  value. 

Mrs  Ful.  An  order!  No;  order  mc  no  or- 
ders upon  nieixlinnts,  with  their  value  recei- 
ved, and  three  days  grace;  their  noting,  protest- 
ing, ;iiid  iiulorsing,  and  all  their  counting-house 
I'ormalities;  I'll  liave  nothing  to  do  with  them: 
lea\e  your  diamonds  with  me,  and  give  your  or- 
der for  the  value  of  them  to  the  owner :   the  mo- 
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ney  would  be  as  good  as  tlic  trinkets,  I  warrant 
you. 

Bel.  Hey  !  liow  !  I  never  thouoht  of  that : 
but  a  breach  of  trust — 'tis  impossible ;  I  never 
can  consent;  therefore,  give  me  the  jewels  back 
again. 

Airs  Fill.  Take  them :    I  am  now  to  tell  you 
the  lady  is  in  this  house. 
Btl.  In  this  house  ! 

Ah-s  Ful.  Yes,  sir,  in  this  very  house — but 
what  of  that  ?  You  have  got  what  you  like  bet- 
ter— your  toys,  your  trinkets.  Go,  go !  oh  ! 
you're  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,  arc  you  not  ? 

Bel.  Provoking  creature !  bring  me  to  the 
sight  of  the  dear  creature,  and  dispose  of  me  as 
you  think  fit. 
Mrs  Ful.  And  of  the  diamonds,  too  ? 
Bel.  Damn  them  !  I  would  there  was  not  such 
a  bauble  in  nature  !  But  come,  come,  dispatch  : 
if  I  had  the  throne  of  Delhi,  I  should  give  it  to 
her. 

Mrs  Ful.  Swear  to  me,  then,  that  you  will 
keep  within  bounds — remember,  she  passes  tor 
the  sister  of  young  Dudley.  CHi  !  if  you  come 
to  your  flights  and  yoiu"  rha|)Sodies,  she'll  be  off 
in  an  instant. 

Bel.  Never  fear  me. 

Mrs  Ful.  You  must  expect  to  hear  her  talk 
of  her  father,  as  she  calls  him,  and  her  brother, 
and  your  bounty  to  her  family. 

Bel.  Ay,  ay;  never  nuiid  what  she  talks  of, 
only  bring  her. 

Mj's  Ful.  You'll  be  prepared  upon  that  head  ? 
Bel.  I  shall   be  prepared,   never   fear :  away 
with  you  ! 

Mrs  Ful.  But  hold  !  I  had  forgot :  not  a  word 
of  the  diamonds — leave  that  matter  to  mv  ma- 
nagement. 

Bel.  Hell  and  vexation  !  Get  out  of  the  room, 
or  I  shall  run  distracted.  [Exit  Mrs  Fulmer.] 
Of  a  certain,  Belcour,  thou  art  born  to  be  the 
fool  of  woman  :  sure  no  man  sins  with  so  much 
repentance,  or  repents  with  so  little  amendment, 
as  I  do.  I  cannot  give  away  another  person's 
property — honour  forbids  me :  and  I  positively 
cannot  give  up  the  girl — love,  passion,  constitu- 
tion— every  thing  protests  against  that.  How 
shall  I  decide?  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  break  a 
trust ;  and  I  am  not  at  present  in  the  humour  to 
baulk  my  inclination.     Is  there  no  middle  way  ? 

Let  me  consider There  is,  there  is  :  my  good 

genius  has  presented  me  with  one — apt,  obvious, 
honourable  :  the  girl  shall  not  go  without  her 
baubles — I'll  not  go  without  the  girl — ^liss  Rus- 
port  sha'n't  lose  her  diamonds — I'll  save  Dudley 
from  destruction — and  every  party  shall  be  a 
gainer  by  the  project. 

Enter  Mrs  Fui,mer,  introducing  Miss  Dud- 
ley. 

Mrs  Ful.  Miss  Dudley,  this  Is  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman you  wish  to  see;  this  is  IMr  15elcour. 


Lou.  As  I  live,  the  very  man  that  beset  me  in 
the  streets !  [Aside, 

Bel.  An  angel,  by  this  liglit !  Oh,  I  am  gone 
past  all  reiriev  ing  !  [Aside. 

Lou.  Mrs  I'ulmer,  sir,  informs  me  you  arc  the 
gentleman  from  whom  my  father  has  received 
such  civilities. 

Bet.  Oh  !  never  name  them. 
Taiu.  Pardon  me,  Mr  Bel  our;   they  must  be 
both  named  and  remembered ;  and  if  my  father 
was  here 

Bel.  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  his  repre- 
sentative. 

Lou.  That  title  is  my  brother's,  sir ;  I  have  no 
claim  to  it. 

Bel.  I  believe  it. 

Lou.  But  as  neither  lie  nor  n^.y  father  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  at  home,  I  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity 

Bel.  Nor  I  neither,  by  my  soul,  madam  !  let 
us  improve  it,  therefore.  I  am  in  love  with  you 
to  distraction — I  was  charmed  at  the  first  glance 
— I  attempted  to  accost  you — you  fled — I  fol- 
lowed— but  was  defeated  of  an  interview  :  at 
length  I  ha\e  obtained  one,  and  seize  the  ujjpor- 
tunity  of  casting  my  person  and  fortune  at  yoiu- 
feet. " 

Lou.  You  astonish  me !  Are  you  in  your  senses? 
or  do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfortunes  ?  Do 
you  ground  pretences  on  your  generosity,  or  do 
you  make  a  practice  of  this  folly  with  every  wo- 
man you  meet  ? 

Bel.  Upon  my  life,  no :  as  you  are  the  hand- 
somest woman  1  ever  met,  so  you  are  the  hrst  t.i) 
whom  I  ever  made  the  like  professions  :  as  for 
my  generosity,  madam,  I  must  refer  you,  on  that 
score,  to  this  good  ladv,  \\  ho,  I  belie\  c,  has  some- 
thing to  offer  in  my  behalf. 

Lou.  Don't  build  upon  that,  sir;  I  must  have 
better  proofs  of  your  generosity,  than  the  mere 
divestment  of  a  little  superfluous  dross,  before  I 
can  credit  the  sincerity  of  a  profession  so  abruptly 
delivered.  [Erit  luislili/. 

Bel.  O  ye  gods  and  goddesses  !  how  her  anger 
animates  her  beauty  !  [Going  out. 

Mrs  Ful.  Stay,  sir;  if  you  stir  a  step  after 
her,  I  renounce  your  interest  for  ever :  why, 
you'll  ruin  every  thing  ! 

Bel.  Well,  I  must  have  her,  cost  what  it  will : 
I  see  she  uuflerstands  her  own  value,  though;  a 
little  superfluous  dross,  truly  !  She  nmst  have 
better  proofs  of  my  generosity  ! 

Mrs  Ful.  'Tis  exactly  as  I  told  you — your 
money  she  calls  dross — she's  too  proud  to  stain 
her  fingers  with  your  coin  :  bate  your  hook  well 
with  jewels — try  that  experiment,  and  she's  your 
own. 

Bel.  Take  them — let  them  go — lay  llieni  at 
her  feet — I  nuist  get  out  ol"  the  scrape  as  1  can — 
my  propensity  is  irresistible — there — you  have 
them — they  are  yours — tlu^y  are  hers — but  re- 
member they  are  a  trust — 1  commit  them  to  her 
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kcppin^  till  I  can  buy  tlicm  off"  with  somctliins; 
she  sluill  think  more  valuable  ;  now,  tell  me  when 
shall  I  meet  her? 

Mrs  Fill.  How  can  I  tell  that !  Don't  you  see 
what  an  alarm  you've  put  her  into  ?  Oh,  you're  a 
rare  one  I  But  go  your  ways  for  this  while  ;  leave 
her  to  my  manaii;emeut,  and  come  to  mc  at  seven 
this  evcuiiii; ;  but  remeinbcT  not  to  bring  empty 
po.kcts  with  you — lia,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exeunt  scverul/j/. 

SCENE  III. — Lady  Rvsi'ort's  Jiouse. 

Enter  Miss  llispor,T,_/()//o?tf(/  bi/  a  servant. 

Char.  Desire  ^Ir  Stockwell  to  walk  in. 

[Exit  sa-vant. 

Enter  Stockwell. 

Stock.  IVIadam,  your  most  obedient  servant : 
I  am  lioiiourcd  with  your  coinfnands,  by  ca|)tain 
Dudley,  and  have  brou;:^ht  the  money  with  mc  as 
you  directed — I  understand  the  sum  you  have 
occasion  tor  is  two  luuidred  pounds. 

Char.  It  is,  sir — I  am  quite  confounded  at 
your  taking  this  trouble  upon  yourself,  Mr 
"Stockwell. 

Slock.  There  is  a  batik-n(jtc,  madam,  to  the 
amount:  your  jewels  arc  in  safe  hands,  and  will 
be  delivered  to  you  directly.  If  I  had  been 
happv  in  being  better  known  to  you,  I  sliould 
have  hoped  you  would  not  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  place  a  deposit  in  my  hands  for  so 
trifling  a  sum  as  you  have  novv  required  me  to 
supply  you  with. 

Char.  The  baubles  I  sent  you  may  very  well 
be  spared ;  and,  as  they  an  tlie  only  security  in 
my  present  situation  I  can  give  vou,  I  could  wish 
you  would  retain  them  in  your  hands  :  when  I 
am  of  age  (which,  if  1  li\  e  a  tew  months,  I  shall 
be),  I  will  replace  your  favour  with  thanks. 

Stock.  It  is  obvious,  Miss  Rusport,  that  your 
charms  will  suffer  no  impeachment  by  the  ab- 
sence of  those  superficial  ornaments ;  but  they 
sh(juld  be  seen  in  the  suite  of  a  woman  of  fa- 
shion, not  as  creditors,  to  whom  you  are  indebt- 
ed for  your  appearance,  but  as  subservient  at- 
tendants, which  help  to  make  up  your  equipage. 

Char.  Mr  Stockwell  is  dcterminifl  not  to  \\ron<; 
the  confidence  I  reposed  in  his  politeness. 

Stuck.  I  have  only  to  request,  madam,  that  you 
will  allow  Mr  Bclcour,  a  young  gentleman  in 
whose  happiness  I  particularly  interest  myself, 
to  have  the  honour  of  delivering  you  the  box  of 
jewels. 

Cha?:  .Most  gladly ;  any  friend  of  yours  can- 
not fail  of  being  welcome  here. 

Stink.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  find  him 
totally  undeserving  your  good  opinion — an  edu- 
cation, not  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  stron>:  ani- 
mal spirits,  are  apt,  sometimes,  to  betray  him  into 
vouthtul  irregularities  :  but  an  high  principle  of 
honour,  and  an  uncommon  benevolence,  ni  the 


eye  of  candour  will,  I  iiopc,  atone  for  any  faults, 
by  which  these  good  qualities  are  not  impaired. 

Char.  1  dare  say  Mr  Ht;lcour's  beliaviour  wants 
no  apology — we've  no  right  to  be  over  strict  in 
can\  as>in^  the  morals  of  a  common  acquaintance. 

Slock.  I  wish  it  may  be  my  happiness  t(j  see 
Ml-  Belcour  in  the  list,  not  of  your  toimnon,  but 
particular  acquaintam  e — of  your  friends,  Miss 
llusport — 1  dare  not  bo  more  explicit. 

Char.  Nor  need  you,  Mr  stockwell  :  I  shall 
be  studious  to  deserve  his  friendship  ;  and,  though 
I  have  long  since  unalterably  placed  my  affection 
on  another,  I  trust,  1  have  not  left  myself  insen- 
sible to  the  merits  of  .Mr  Belcour;  and  h<jpe  that 
neitiier  he  nor  you  will,  for  that  reason,  think  me 
less  worthy  of  yom'  good  opinion  and  regards. 

Stock.  Miss  Rusport,  I  sincerely  wish  you 
haopy  :  I  have  no  doubt  you  ha\e  placed  vour 
atVeciion  on  a  deserving  man  ;  and  I  have  no 
right  to  combat  your  choice.  [Exit. 

Char.  How  honourable  is  that  behaviour! 
Now,  if  L'h;u'les  were  here,  I  should  be  happy, 
riie  old  lady  is  so  fond  of  her  new  Irish  acquaint- 
ance, that  1  have  the  whole  house  at  my  disjjosal. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Belcour,  preceded  bi/  a  Servant. 

Ser.  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon  ;  I  thought  my 
young  lady  was  here :  who  shall  I  inform  iier 
would  speak  to  her? 

Bel.  Belcour  is  my  name,  sir ;  and  pray  beg 
your  lady  to  put  herself  in  no  hurry  on  my  ac- 
count ;  tor  I'd  sooner  see  the  devil  than  see  her 
face.^ — [?^xit  Servant.] — In  the  name  of  all  that's 
mischievous,  why  did  Stockwell  drive  me  hither 
in  such  haste.''  A  pretty  figure,  truly,  I  shall 
maker  !  an  ambassador  without  credentials. 
Blockhead  that  I  was,  to  charge  myself  with   her 

diamonds officious,   meddling   puppy  !    Novv 

tiiey  are  irretrievably  gone  :  that  suspicious  jade 
I'lilmer  wou'dn't  part  even  with  a  sight  of  them, 
though  I  would  have  ransomed  them  at  twice 
their  value. —  Now  nmst  I  trust  to  my  poor  wits 
to  bring  me  ofT:  a  lamentable  de|)endance  I  For- 
tune be  my  helper: Here  comes  the  girl. 

If   she   is    noble-minded,   as   she  is  said  to  be, 

she  will  forgiM'  me if  not,  'tis  a  lost  cause; 

fur  I  have  nut  thought  of  one  word  in  my 
excuse. 

Enter  Cii.vri.otte. 

Char.  Mr  Belcour,  I'm  proud  to  see  you  :  your 
friend,  Mr  Stockwell,  prepared  me  to  expect  this 
honour  ;  and  I  lun  happy  in  the  opportunity  of 
being  known  to  you. 

Bel.  \  fine  girl,  by  my  soul !  Now  what  a 
cursed  hang-dog  do  I  look  like !  [Aside. 

Char.  You  arc  newly  arrived  in  this  country, 
sir } 

Bel.    Just  landed,  madam,  just  set  a-sliore, 
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ivitl)  a  large  cargo  of  Muscavado  sugars,  rum- 
puncheons,  mahogany  slabs,  wet  sweetmeats,  and 
green  paroquets. 

Cliar.  JMay  1  ask  you  how  you  like  London, 
sir  ? 

Bel.  To  admiration  -.  I  tliink  the  town  and 
the  town's-tolk  are  exactly  suited ;  'tis  a  great, 
rich,  overgrown,  noisy,  tumultuous  place  :  the 
•whuie  mornmg  is  a  bustle  to  get  money,  and 
the  uhole  afternoon  is  a  hurry  to  spend  it. 

Char.  Are  these  all  the  observations  you  have 
made  ? 

Bel.  No,  madam  ;  I  have  observed  the  women 
are  very  captivating,  and  the  men  very  soon 
caught. 

Char.  Ay,  indeed  !  Whence  do  you  draw  that 
conclusion  ? 

Bel.  From  infallible  guides  ;  the  first  remark 
I  collect  from  what  I  now  see,  the  second  from 
I  now  feel. 

Char.  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you  !  But,  to  wave 
this  subject — I  believe,  sir,  this  was  a  visit  of 
business,  not  compliment :  was  it  not  ? 

Bel.  Ay — now  comes  on  mv  execution. 

Char.  You  have  some  foohsh  trinkets  of  mine, 
Mr  Belcour  ;   hav'n't  you  } 

Bel.  No,  in  truth,  they  arc  gone  in  search  of  a 
trinket,  still  more  foolish  than  themselves. 

\^Aside. 

Char.  Some  diamonds,  I  mean,  sir.  Mr 
Stockwell  informed  me  you  was  charged  with 
them. 

Bel.  Oh,  yes,  madam — but  I  have  the  most 
treacherous  memory  in  life— here  they  are  :  pray 
put  them  up ;  they're  all  right ;  you  need  not 
examine  them.  [^Givcs  a  box. 

Char.  Hey-day — right,  sir  !  Why  these  are 
not  my  diamonds  ;  these  are  quite  ditierent ;  and, 
as  It  should  seem,  of  much  greater  value. 

Bel.  Upon  my  life,  I'm  glad  on't  !  for  then,  I 
hope,  you  value  them  more  than  your  own. 

Char.  As  a  purchaser  I  should,  but  not  as  an 
owner  :  you  mistake ;  these  belong  to  somebody 
else. 

Bel.  'Tis  yours,  I'm  afraid,  that  belong  to 
somebody  else. 

Char.  What  is  it  you  mean?  I  must  insist 
upon  your  taking  them  back  again. 

Bel.  Pray,  madam,  don't  do  that ;  I  shall  in- 
fallibly lose  them  :  I  have  the  worst  luck  with 
diamonds  of  any  man  living. 

Char.  That  you  might  well  sav,  was  you  to 
give  me  tlicse  in  the  place  of  mine.  But  prav, 
sir,  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Why  have  vou 
changed  the  jewels,  and  where  have  you  dispos- 
ed ot  mine } 

Bel.  Miss  lliisport,  I  cannot  invent  a  lie  for 
my  life ;  and,  if  it  was  to  save  it,  I  cou'dn't  tell 
one:  I  am  an  idle,  dissipated,  unthinking  fellow, 
not  worth  your  notice  :  in  short,  [  am  a  V\  est 
Indian;  and  you  must  try  me  according  to  the 
charter  of  my  colony,  not  by  a  jury  of  English 


spinsters.  The  trutli  is,  I've  given  away  your 
jewels ;  caught  with  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes, 
whose  lustre  blinded  theirs ;  I  served  your  pro- 
perty as  1  should  my  own,  and  lavished  it  away. 
Let  me  not  totally  despair  ot  your  forgiveness  !  I 
frequently  do  wrouLS  but  never  with  impunity  :  if 
your  displeasure  is  added  to  my  own,  my  punish- 
ment will  be  too  severe.  When  I  parted  from 
the  jewels,  I  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  their 
owner. 

Char.  Mr  Belcour,  your  sincerity  charms  me  ? 
I  enter  at  once  mto  your  character,  and  I  make 
all  the  allowances  for  it  you  can  desire.  I  take 
your  jewels  for  the  present,  because  1  know 
there  is  no  other  way  of  reconciling  you  to 
yourself;  but,  if  I  give  way  to  your  spirit  in 
one  point,  you  must  yield  to  mine  in  another  : 
remember,  I  will  not  keep  more  than  the  va- 
lue of  my  own  jewels :  there  is  no  need  to  be 
pillaged  by  more  than  one  woman  at  a  time,  sir. 

Bel.  Now,  may  every  blessing  that  can  crown 
your  virtues,  and  reward  your  beauty,  be  show- 
ered upon  you  !  May  you  meet  admiration  with- 
out envy,  love  without  jealousy,  and  old  age 
without  malady  !  May  the  man  of  your  heart  be 
ever  constant,  and  may  you  never  meet  a  less 
penitent  or  less  grateful  offender  than  myself ! 

Enter  Servant,  uho  delivers  a  letter. 

Char.  Does  your  letter  require  such  haste  ? 

Ser.  I  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your  own 
hands,  madam. 

Char.  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  see Have  I 

your  pernussion  ?  Good  Heaven,  what  do  I  read  ? 
Mr  Belcour,  you  are  concerned  in  this — '  Dear 
'  Charlotte,  in  the  midst  of  our  distress,  Provi- 
'  dence  has  cast  a  benefactor  in  our  way,  after 
'  the  most  unexpected  manner :  a  young  West 
'  Indian,  rich,  and  with  a  warmth  of  heart,  pecu- 
'  liar  to  his  climate,  has  rescued  my  father  from 
'  his  foubles,  satisfied  his  wants,  and  enabled 
'  him  to  accomplish  his  exchange  :  when  I  i-elate 
'  to  you  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  you 
'  will  be  charmed.  I  can  only  now  add,  that  it 
'  was  by  chance  we  found  out  that  his  name  is 
'  Belcour,  and  that  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr  Stock- 
'  well's.  I  lose  not  a  moment's  time  in  making 
'  you  acquainted  with  this  fortunate  event,  for 
'  reasons  which  delicacy  obliges  me  to  suppress; 
'  but,  perhaps,  if  you  have  not  received  the  ino- 
'  ney  on  your  jewels,  you  will  not  think  it  neces- 
'  saiy  now  to  do  it.  1  have  the  honour  to  be, 
'  Dear  madam, 

'  Most  faithfully  yours, 

'  Charles  Dudley.' 

Is  this  your  doing,  sir .''  Never  was  generosity  so 
wortliily  exerted. 

Bel.  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 

Cliar.  After  what  you  have  now  done  for  this 
noble,  but  iiidigcm  tamily,  let  mc  not  scruple  to 
unfold  the  whole  situation  of  my  heart  to  you.— r 
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Know,  tlien,  sir,  (and  don't  think  the  worse  of  inc 
lor  the  frankness  of  my  doc  lanition),  that  sucli  is 
my  attaclniicnt  to  the  son  of  lliat  worthy  otficcr, 
whom  you  rcheved,  tliat  tlie  moment  I  nin  rtf 
a»o,  and  in  possession  of  my  fortune,  I  should 
holil  myself  tlie  happiest  of  women  to  share  it 
with  young  Dudley. 

Bel.  Say  you  so,  madam  ?  then,  let  me  perish 
if  I  don't  love  and  reverence  vou  above  all  wo- 
man-kind !  and,  if'iuch  is  your  ^onerous  resolu- 
tion, never  wait  till  you're  of  ase ;  life  is  too 
short,  pleasure  too  fugitive;  the  soul •gro\^s  nar- 
rower ever  hour.  I'll  equip  you  for  your  escape  ; 
I'll  convey  you  to  the  man  of  your  heart,  and  a- 
way  with  you,  then,  to  the  first  hospitable  par- 
son tluit  will  take  you  in. 

Char.  O  blessed  be  the  Torrid  Zone  for  ever, 
xvhnsc  rapid  vegetation  quickens  nature  into  such 
benignity  !  These  latitudes  ;ire  made  for  jjolitics 
and  philosophy ;  friendship  has  no  root  in  this 
soil.  But,  had  I  spirit  to  accept  your  ofl'er, 
which  is  not  improbable,  would'nt  it  be  a  morti- 
lying  thing  fur  a  fond  girl  to  find  herself  mista- 
ken, and  sent  back  to  her  home  like  a  vagrant.? 
and  such,  for  what  I  know,  might  be  my  case. 

Bcf.  'i'hen,  lie  ought  to  be  proscribed  the  soci- 
ety of  mankind  for  ever Ay,  ay  ;  'tis  the  sham 

sister  that  makes  him  thus  iiidilferent ;  'tuill  be 
a  meritorious  otlice  to  take  that  girl  out  of  the 
way. 

Enter  Servdiit. 

Ser.  ^Nliss  Dudley  to  v\ait  on  you,  madam. 

Bel.  Who.? 

Ser.  Miss  Dudley. 

Char.  What's  the  matter,  Mr  Bclcour  .?  Are 
yon  frighted  at  the  name  of  a  pretty  girl  ?  'Tis 
the  sister  of  him  we  were  speaking  of — Pray,  ad- 
mit her. 

Bel.  The  sister !  So,  so  !  he  has  imposed  on 
her,  too — TJiis  is  an  extraordinary  visit,  truly  ! — 
Upon  my  soul,  the  assurance  of  some  folks  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for.  [Aside. 

Char.  I  insist  upon  your  not  running  away; 
you'll  be  charmed  with  Louisa  Dudley. 

Bel.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  charmed  with  her. 

Char.  You  have  seen  her,  then,  have  you } 

Bel.  Yes,  yes;  I've  sexn  her. 

Char.  Well,  isn't  she  a  delightful  girl  ? 

Bet.  Very  delightful. 

Char,  ^yily,  you  answer  as  if  you  »vas  in  a 
court  of  justice  !  O'  my  conscience,  I  i)elieve 
you  are  caught !  I've  a  notion  she  has  tricked 
you  out  of  your  heart. 

Bel.  I  believe  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your 
jewels;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she's  the  \ery 
person  I  gave  them  to. 

Char.  Yon  gave  her  my  jewels  !  JvOuisa  Dud- 
ley my  jewels?  Admirable!  inimitable!  Oh,  the 
sly  little  jade  !  l?ut  hush,  here  she  comes ;  1 
don't  know  how  I  shall  keep  my  countenance. 


Enter  Louisa. 

My  dear,  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  you  :  how  d'ye  do  ? 
1  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr  Belcour,  a  very 
worthy  friend  of  mine :  I  believe,  Louisa,  you 
have  seen  him  before. 

Lou.  1  have  met  the  gentleman. 

Char.  You  have  met  the  gentleman  !  well,  sir, 
and  you  have  met  the  lady  :  in  short,  you  have 
met  each  other;  why,  then,  don't  you  speak  to 
each  other.?    How  you  both  stand!  tongue-tied, 

and  fixed   as  statues  ! lla,  ha,  ha  !    Why 

you'll  fall  asleep  by-and-by. 

Jmu.   Fy  upon  you,  fy  upon  you  !  is  this  fair.? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  I  never  looked  so  like  a 
fool  in  my  life  !  the  assurance  of  that  girl  puts 
me  quite  down.  [Aside. 

Char.     Sir Mr    Belcour Was  it  your 

pleasure  to  advance  any  thing.?  Not  a  syllable. 
Come,  Louisa,  women's  wit,  tliey  say,  is  never  at 

a  loss — Nor  you  neither .?  Speechless  both 

Wliy,  you  was  merry  enough  before  this  lady 
came  in. 

Imu.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  any  interruption 
U)  v'Hir  happiness,  sir. 

Bel.  Madam  ! 

Char.  Madam  !  Is  that  all  you  can  say .?  But 
come,  my  dear  girl,  I  won't  tease  you.  Apro- 
pos, I  must  shew  you  what  a  present  this  dumb 
gentleman  has  made  me :  are  not  these  hand- 
some diamonds? 

Lou.  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  very  fine ;  but  I 
am  no  judge  of  these  things. 

Char.  Oh,  you  wicked  little  hypocrite  !  you  are 
no  judge  of  these  things,  Louisa;  you  have  nt> 
diamonds  !  not  you  ! 

Jmu.  You  know  I  have  not,  IVIiss  Rusport : 
you  know  those  things  arc  infinitely  above  my 
reach. 

Char.  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jm/.  She  does  tell  a  lie  with  an  admirable 
countenance,  that's  true  enough. 

]^>u.  What  ails  you,  Charlotte?  What  imper- 
tinence have  1  been  guilty  of,  that  you  should 
find  it  necessary  to  humble  me  at  such  a  rate  ? 
If  you  are  happy,  long  may  you  be  so ;  but, 
surely,  it  can  be  no  adilition  to  it  to  make  me  mi- 
sei'able. 

Char.  So  serious  !  there  must  be  some  myste- 
ry in  this — —Mr  ficlcour,  will  you  leave  us  to- 
sethcr?  You  see  I  treat  you  with  all  the  famili- 
arity of  an  old  acquaintance  already. 

Bel.  Oh,  by  all  means,  pray  command  me. — 
Miss  Rusport,  I  am  your  most  obedient.  By 
your  condescension  in  accepting  these  poor  tri- 
(les,  I  am  unrler  eternal  obligations  to  you — To 
you,  Miss  Dudley,  I  shall  not  olTer  a  word  on 
that  subject :  you  despise  finery ;  you  have  a 
soul  above  it;  I  adore  your  spirit;  I  was  rather 
unprepared   for  meeting  you  here;  but  I  shall 
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hope  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  better 
known  to  you.  [Exit. 

Char.  Louisa  Dudley,  you  surprise  me;  I  ne- 
ver saw  you  act  thus  before  :  can't  you  bear  a 
little  innocent  raillery  before  the  man  of  your 
heart  ? 

Lou.  The  man  of  my  heart,  madam  ?  Be  as- 
sured I  never  was  so  visionary  to  aspire  to  any 
man  whom  Miss  Rusport  honours  with  her 
choice. 

C/iar.  My  choice,  my  dear !  Why,  we  are 
playing  at  cross-purposes  :  how  entered  it  int(j 
your  head  that  iVIr  Belcour  was  the  man  of  my 
choice .'' 

Lou.  Why,  (lid  not  he  present  you  with  those 
diamonds .'' 

Char.    Well,    perhaps    he   did and,    pray, 

Louisa,  have  you  no  diamonds  ? 

Lou.  I  diamonds,  truly  !  Who  should  give  me 
diamonds  ? 

Char.  Who,  but  this  very  gentleman  ?  apro- 
pos, here  comes  your  brother. 

Enter  Charles. 

I  insist  upon  referring  our  dispute  to  him  :  your 
sister  and  I,  Charles,  have  a  quarrel.  Belcour, 
the  hero  of  your  letter,  has  just  left  us — some 
how  or  other,  Louisa's  biiiiht  eyes  have  caught 
him  ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  her — (don't  interrupt  me,  hussy)^ — Well, 
that's  excusable  enoutili,  you'll  say;  but  the  jest 
of  the  story  is,  that  this  hair-brained  spark,  who 
does  nothing  like  other  people,  has  given  her  the 


very  identical  jewels  which  you  pledged  for  me 
to  Mr  Stockwell;  and  will  you  believe,  that  this 
little  demure  slut  made  up  a  face,  and  squeezed 
out  three  or  four  hypocritical  tears,  because  I 
rallied  her  about  it! 

Cha.  I'm  all  astonishment !  Louisa,  tell  me, 
without  reserve,  has  ^Ir  Belcour  given  you  any 
diamonds  ? 

Lou.  None ;  upon  my  honour  ! 

Cha.  lias  he  made  any  professions  to  you  ? 

Lou.  He  lias  ;  but  altogether  in  a  style  so 
whimsical  and  capricious,  that  the  best  which 
can  be  said  of  them  is  to  tell  you,  that  they  seem- 
ed more  the  result  of  good  spirits  t  lan  good  man- 
ners. 

Char.  Ay,  ay;  now  the  murder's  out;  he's  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  has  no  very  great  dislike 
to  him;  trust  to  my  observation,  Charles,  for 
that:  as  to  the  diamonds,  there's  some  mistake 
about  them,  and  you  must  clear  it  up  :  three 
minutes  conversation  with  liim  will  put  every 
thing  in  a  right  train;  go,  go,  Charles;  'tis  a  bro- 
ther's business ;  about  it  instantly  ;  ten  to  one 
you'll  find  him  over  the  way  at  Mr  Stockwell's. 

Cha.  I  confess  I'm  impatient  to  have  the  case 
cleared  up.  I'll  take  your  ad\  ice,  and  find  him 
out :  good  bye  to  you. 

Char.  Your  servant ;  my  life  upon  it  you'll 
find  Belcour  a  man  of  hon(Jur.  Come,  Louisa, 
let  us  adjourn  to  my  dressing  room.  I've  a  little 
private  business  to  transact  with  you,  before  the 
old  lady  comes  up  to  tea  and  interrupts  us. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — Fulmer's  house. 

Enter  Fulmer  and  Mrs  Fulmer. 

Ful.  Patty,  was  not  Mr  Belcour  with  you? 

Mrs  Fui.  He  was  ;  and  is  now  shut  up  in  my 
chamber,  in  high  expectation  of  an  interview  witli 
IWiss  Dudley;  she's  at  present  with  her  brother, 
and  'twas  with  some  dithculty  I  persuaded  my 
hot-headed  spark  to  wait  till  he  has  h.f't  her, 

Ful.  Well,  child;  and  what  then? 

Mrs  Ful.  Why  then,  Mr  Fulmer,  I  think  it 
will  be  time  for  you  and  me  to  steal  a  march,  and 
be  gone. 

Fut.  So,  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  your  ingenious 
project  ?  a  shameful  overthrow,  or  a  sudden  flight? 

Mrs  Ful.  Why,  my  project  was  a  mere  im- 
promptu, and  can,  at  worst,  but  (]uickcn  our  de- 
parture a  few  days;  you  know  we  had  fairly  out- 
lived our  credit  here,  and  a  trip  to  Boulogne  is 
no  ways  unseasonable.  Nay,  never  droop,  man. 
Hark  !  Hark  !  here's  enough  to  bear  charges. 

[Shea  iuii  a  purse. 

Ful.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see  :  this  weighs  well; 
tliis  is  of  the  right  sort :  why  your  West  Indian 
bled  freely. 


Mrs  Ful.  But  that's  not  all :  look  here!  Here 
are  the  sparklers  !  [Shewing  the  jcicels.l  Now, 
what  d'ye  think  of  my  performances  !  eh  ?  a 
foolish  scheme,  is  not  it — a  silly  woman — ? 

Ful.  Thou  art  a  Judith,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
I'll  march  under  thy  banners,  girl,  to  the  world's 
end.  Come,  let's  begone ;  I've  little  to  regret ; 
my  creditors  may  share  the  old  books  amongst 
them  ;  they'll  have  occasion  for  philosophy  to  sup- 
port their  loss  ;  they'll  find  enouiih  upon  my 
shelves  :  the  world  is  my  library ;  I  read  man- 
kind— Now,  Patty,  lead  the  way. 

Mrs  Ful.  Adieu,  Belcour  I  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  H. 
Enter  Charles  Dudley  aiul  Louisa, 

Cha.  Well,  Louisa,  I  confess  the  force  of  what 
you  say  :  I  accept  JMiss  Kusport's  bounty;  and, 
when  you  see  my  generous  Charlotte,  tell  her — 
but  have  a  care  !  there  is  a  selfishness  even  in 
gratitude,  when  it  is  too  profuse  :  to  be  over- 
thankful  for  any  one  favour,  is  in  eflect  to  lay 
out  for  another;  the  best  return  I  could  make 
my  benefactress  would  be,  never  to  see  her  more. 
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Imu.  I  understand  you. 

C/ia.  We  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  sliould  be  cau- 
tious :  for  this  reason,  I  would  fj;uard  you  against 
UelcDur ;  at  least,  till  I  can  nnra\cl  the  invsterv 
of  Miss  Ilusport's  diamonds.  I  was  disappointed 
of  rinding  hiiu  at  Mr  Stockwell's,  and  am  n»\v  go- 
ing in  search  of  liim  again  :  he  may  intend  ho- 
nourably;  but,  I  confess  to  you,  I  am  staggered; 
think  no  more  of  liim,  therefore,  for  the  present: 
ot"  this  be  sure,  while  I  have  life,  and  yon  have 
lionour,  I  will  protect  you,  or  perish  in  vonr  de- 
fence. .[Ki'it  CiiA. 

Lou.  Think  of  iiim  no  more  !  Well,  I'll  obey  ; 
but  if  a  wandering  uninvited  thought  should  creep 
by  chance  into  my  bosom,  must  I  not  give  the 
harmless  wretch  a  shelter .?  Oh  I  yes;  the  great 
artificer  of  the  human  heart  knows  every  thread 
lie  wove  into  its  fabric,  nor  puts  his  work  to 
harder  uses  than  it  was  made  to  bear  :  my  w  ishes 
then,  my  guiltless  ones,  I  mean,  are  free  :  how 
fast  they  spring  witliin  me  at  that  sentence  ! 
Down,  down,  ye  busy  creatures  !  Whither  would 
you  carry  me?  Ah  !  there  is  one  amongst  vou,  a 
forward,  new  intruder,  that,  in  the  likeness  of 
an  otfending,  generous  man,  grows  into  favour 
with  my  heart.  Fye,  fye  upon  it !  Bclcour  pur- 
sues, insults  me ;  yet,  such  is  the  fatality  of  my 
condition,  that  what  sliould  rouse  resentment, 
only  calls  up  love. 

Enter  Belcovr. 

Bel.  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy  ! 

Lou.  Ah  ! 

Be/.  Oh  !  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  love- 
liest creature  !  but  let  me  kneel,  and  gaze  upon 
your  beauties ! 

Lou.  Sir !  Mr  Beicour,  rise  !  Wluit  is  it  you 
do.? 

Bel.  See,  I  obey  you;  mould  me  as  you  will, 
behold  your  ready  servant !  New  to  your  coun- 
try, ignorant  of  vour  manners,  habits,  and  desires, 
1  put  myself  into  your  hands  for  instruction; 
make  me  only  such  as  you  can  like  yourself,  and 
I  shall  be  happy. 

Lou.  1  must  not  hear  this,  Mr  Beicour:  go; 
should  he,  that  parted  from  me  but  this  minute, 
now  return,  I  tremble  for  the  consequence. 

Bel.  Fear  nothing  ;  let  him  come  :  I  love  you, 
madam ;  he'll  rind  it  hard  to  make  me  unsay 
that. 

Lou.  You  terrify  me  !  your  impetuous  temper 
frightens  me ;  you  know  my  situation  ;  it  is  not 
generous  to  pursue  me  thus. 

Bel.  True  ;  I  do  know  your  situation,  your 
real  one,  Miss  Dudley,  and  am  rescjived  to  snatch 
you  from  it:  'twill  be  a  meritorious  act.  Ilie  old 
captain  shall  rejoice;  iNIiss  Rusport  shall  be  made 
happy;  and  even  he,  even  your  beloved  brother, 
with  whose  resentment  vou  threaten  me,  shall,  in 
the  end,  applaud  and  thank  me.  Come,  thou 
art  a  dear,  encliantiiig  girl,  and  I'm  determined 
not  to  live  a  minute  longer  without  thee ! 


Lou.  Hold!  are  you  mad.-'  I  see  vou  area 
bold,  assuming  man,  and  know  not  where  to 
stop. 

Bel.  Who,  that  beholds  such  beauty,  can  ?  By 
Heaven,  you  jiut  my  blood  into  a  flame  !  l*io- 
voking  girl  !  is  it  witliin  tlie  stretch  of  my  fortune 
to  content  you.?  What  is  it  you  can  further  ask 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  grant  ? 

J.ou.  Yes,  with  the  same  facility  that  you  be- 
stowed upon  me  Miss  Kusport's  diamonds.  For 
shame  I  for  shame  !  was  that  a  nianiv  story  ? 

Bel.  So  !  so  !  these  devilish  diamonds  meet 
me  every  where — Let  me  perish  if  I  meant  you 
any  harm.  Oh  !  1  could  tear  my  tongue  out  for 
saying  a  word  about  the  matter. 

Lou.  Go  to  her,  then,  and  contradict  it ;  till 
that  is  done,  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 

Bel.  Ilcr  reputation  !  Now  she  has  got  upon 
that,  she'll  go  on  for  ever. — What  is  there  1  will 
not  do  for  your  sake?  I  will  go  to  Miss  Rusport. 

Lou.  Do  so ;  restore  her  own  jewels  to  her, 
which,  I  suppose,  you  kept  back  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  others  to  her  of  a  greater  value; 
but,  tor  the  future,  I\Ir  Beicour,  when  you  would 
do  a  gallant  action  to  that  lady,  don't  let  it  be  at 
my  expence. 

Bel.  1  see  where  she  points :  she  is  willing 
enough  to  give  up  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds,  now 
she  rinds  she  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  cxchan<:e. 
Be  it  so  !  'tis  what  1  wished  ! — [Aside.] — Well, 
madam,  I  will  reiurn  Miss  Rusport  her  own 
jewels,  and  you  shall  have  others  of  tenfold  their 
value. 

Lou.  No,  sir ;  you  err  most  widely ;  it  i$  my 
good  opinion,  not  ray  vanity,  which  you  must 
bribe. 

Bel.  Why,  what  the  devil  would  she  have  now? 
— ^liss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey  and  please 
you,  but  I  have  some  apprehension  that  «e  mis- 
take each  other. 

Jj^u.  I  think  we  d(j :  tell  me,  then,  in  a  few 
words,  what  is  it  you  aim  at? 

Bel.  In  few  words,  then,  and  in  plain  honesty, 
I  must  tell  you,  so  entirely  am  I  captivated  with 
you,  that  had  you  but  bt;en  such  as  it  would  have 
become  iiie  to  have  called  my  nife,  I  had  been 
happy  in  knowing  you  by  that  name  ;  as  it  is,  you 
are  welcome  to  partake  my  fortune  :  give  me,  in 
return,  vour  jjerson,  give  me  pleasure,  give  me 
love;  free,  disencumbered,  anti-matriinonial  lo\e  ! 

Lou.  Stand  otf!  and  let  me  never  see  you 
more. 

Bel.  Hold,  hold,  tliou  dear,  tormenting,  tan- 
talising girl  !  Upon  my  knees,  1  swear,  you  shall 
not  stir  till  you've  consented  to  my  bliss. 

Lou.  Unhand  me,  sir :  O  Charles  !  protect  me, 
rescue  me,  redress  me !  [E.vit  Lou. 

Enter  Charles  Dim  r.v. 

Clia.  How's  this  !  Rise,  villain,  and  defend 
yourself ! 

Bel.  Villain ! 
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Cha.  The  man  who  wrongs  that  lady  is  a  vil- 
lain ! — Draw  ! 

Bel.  Never  fear  me,  young  gentleman  !  Brand 
me  for  a  coward,  if  I  baulk  you  ! 

Cha.  Yet  hold  !  Let  me  not  be  too  hasty  : 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Belcour? 

Bel.  Well,  sir? 

Cha.  How  is  it,  Mr  Belcour,  you  have  done 
this  mean,  unmanly  wrong;  beneath  the  mask  of 
generosity,  to  give  this  fatal  stab  to  our  domestic 
peace?  You  might  have  had  my  thanks,  my  bles- 
sing; take  my  defiance  now.  'Tis  Dudley  speaks 
to  you ;  the  brother,  the  protector  of  that  injured 
lady. 

Bel.  The  brother  ?  Give  yourself  a  truer  title. 

Cha.  What  is  it  you  mean  } 

Bel.  Come,  come,  I  know  both  her  and  you. 
I  found  you,  sir,  (but  how,  or  why,  I  know  not) 
in  the  good  graces  of  i\Iiss  Ru sport — (yes,  colour 
at  the  na.ne  !)  I  gave  you  no  disturbance  there, 
never  broke  in  upon  you  in  that  rich  and  plente- 
ous quarter;  but,  when  I  could  have  blasted  all 
your  projects  with  a  word,  spared  you,  in  foolish 
pity  spared  you,  nor  rouzed  her  from  the  fond 
credulity  in  which  your  artifice  had  lulled  her. 

Cha.  No,  sir,  nor  boasted  to  her  of  the  splen- 
did present  you  had  made  my  poor  Louisa — the 
diamonds,  Mr  Belcour  !  How  was  that.?  What 
can  you  plead  to  that  arraignment .? 

Bel.  You  question  me  too  late  ;  the  name  of 
Belcour,  and  of  villain,  never  met  before  ;  had 
you  inquired  of  me  before  you  uttered  that  rash 
word,  you  might  iiave  saAed  yourself  or  me  a 
mortal  error :  now,  sir,  I  neither  give  nor  take 
an  explanation  ;  so,  come  on  !  [They  fght. 

Enter  Louisa,  and  afterwards  0'Flauei!Ty. 

Lou.  Hold,  hold  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  hfild  ! 
Charles!  Mr  Belcour!  Help!  Sir,  sir;  make 
haste,  they'll  murder  one  another  ! 

O'Fla.  Hell  and  confusion !  What's  all  this 
uproar  for?  Can't  you  leave  off  cutting  one  an- 
other's throats,  and  mind  what  the  poor  girl  says 
to  you?  You've  done  a  notable  thir.a:,  have  not 
you  both,  to  put  her  into  such  a  flurry?  I  think, 
o'  my  conscience,  she's  the  most  frighted  of  the 
three. 

Cha.  Dear  Louisa,  recollect  yourself;  why  did 
you  interfere?  'Tis  in  your  cause. 

Bel.  Now  could  I  kill  him  for  caressing  her  ! 

O'Fla.  O  sir,  your  most  obtdient !  You  are 
the  gentleman  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  here 
before ;  you  was  then  running  ofT  at  full  speed 
like  a  Calmuck  ;  now  you  arc  tilting  and  drivinu 
like  a  Bedlamite  with  this  lad  here,  that  seems  as 
mad  as  yourself:  'tis  pity  but  your  country  had 
a  little  more  employment  for  you  both. 

Bel.  Mr  Dudley,  when  you've  recovered  the 
ladv,  you  know  where  I  am  to  he  found. 

[Er/<Bri.. 

O'Fla.  Well,  then,  can't  you  stay  where  you 
are,  and  that  will  sa\e  the  trouble  of  lookinjj  af- 
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ter  you  ?  Yon  volatile  fellow  thinl<s  to  give  a  man 
the  meeting  by  L^etting  out  of  his  way :  by  my 
soul,  'tis  a  roundabout  method  that  of  his  !  But, 
I  think  he  called  you  Dudley.  Hark'e,  young  man, 
are  you  the  son  of  my  friend  the  old  captain  ? 

Cha.  I  am.  Help  me  to  convey  this  lady  to 
her  chamber,  and  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to 
answer  your  questions. 

OFla.  Ay,  will  I  :  come  along,  pretty  one.  If 
you've  had  wrong  done  you,  youn'i  man,  you 
need  look  no  further  for  a  second;  Dennis  OTIa- 
herty's  your  man  for  that :  but  ne\er  draw  your 
sword  before  a  woman,  Dudley  ;  damn  it,  never, 
while  you  live,  draw  your  sword  before  a  woman. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Lady  Rusport's  house. 

Enter  Lady  Rvsport  and  Servant. 

Ser.  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  says  his  name 
is  Yarland,  desires  leave  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship. 

Lad)/  RiiS.  Shew  him  in  ;  the  very  man  I  wish 
to  see !  Vailand — he  was  sir  Oliver's  solicitor,  and 
privy  to  all  his  affairs.  He  brings  some  good 
tidings;  some  fresh  mortgage,  or  another  bond 
come  to  light ;  they  start  up  every  day. 

Enter  Varla-sd. 

Mr  Varland,  I'm  glad  to  see  you ;  you're  heartily 
welcome,  honest  Mr  Varland ;  you  and  I  have 
not  met  since  our  late  irreparable  loss  :  how  have 
you  passed  your  time  this  age? 

Far.  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough  :  I  thought  I 
must  have  followed  good  sir  Oliver. 

Ladi/  Rus.  Alack-a-day,  poor  man  !  Well,  Mr 
Varland,  you  find  me  here,  overwhelmed  with 
trouble  aiid  fatigue ;  torn  to  pieces  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  affairs ;  a  great  fortime  poured  upon 
me,  unsought  for  and  unexpected  :  'twas  my  good 
father's  will  and  pleasure  it  should  be  so,  and  I 
must  submit. 

Var.  Your  ladyship  inherits  under  a  will  made 
in  the  year  forty-five,  immediately  after  captain 
Uudlev's  marriage  with  your  sister. 

Lady  Rus.  I  do  so,  Mr  Varland;  I  do  so. 

Var.  I  well  remember  it;  I  engrossed  every 
syllable  ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship 
set  so  little  store  by  this  vast  accession. 

Lady  Rus.  Why,  yon  know,  Mr  Varland,  I 
am  a  moderate  woman  ;  I  had  cnous:!)  before  ;  a 
small  matter  satisfies  me;  and  sir  Stephen  Rus- 
port  (Heaven  be  his  portion  !)  took  care  I  should 
not  want  that. 

Var.  Very  true ;  very  true,  he  did  so ;  and  I 
am  overjoyed  at  finding  your  ladyship  iu  this  dis- 
position ;  "for,  truth  to  say,  I  was  not  without 
apprehension  the  news  I  have  to  comnumicatc* 
would  have  been  of  some  prejudice  to  your  lady- 
ship's tran(|uillity. 

Lady  Rus.  News,  sir  !  What  news  have  yon 
for  luc  ? 
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I'ur.  Nay,  nothiiiir  to  alarm  yo"  :  a  trilio,  in 
vour  jiresc  iit  wav  of  iliiiikins; :  I  have  a  will  of 
sir  ()liveI•'^  jou  have  never  seen. 

Loilti  Hus.  A  will !  iniposbible !  How  came 
\ou  by  It,  pray? 

Vur.  I  drew  it  up,  at  his  command,  in  his  last 
illness:  it  will  save  yon  a  world  of  trouble;  it 
pives  his  whole  estate  from  you  to  his  grandson, 
C buries  Dudley. 

Ludif  litis.  To  Dudley  !•  His  estate  to  Charles 
Diidlev  !  1  can't  support  it  !  1  shall  faint  !  You've 
tihed  nic,  you  vile  man  !  I  never  shall  survive 
it! 

]'ui:  Lonk'e  there,  now  !  1  protest,  I  thouuht 
von  woulii  have  rijoiced  at  being  clear  of  the  in- 
cumbranoe. 

Larii/  Rus.  'Tis  false;  'tis  all  a  foiyery,  con- 
certed between  you  and  Dudley  ;  why,  else,  did  L 
never  hear  of  it  before.' 

IV/r.  Have  |)aticnee,  mv  lady,  and  I'll  tril  you. 
— By  s  r  Ulner's  direction,  I  was  to  deliver  this 
will  into  no  liands  but  his  erandson,  Dudley's: 
the  voung  geiitleuiau  h  ippened  to  be  then  in 
Scotland  ;  I  w-as  dispatched  thither  in  search  of 
him  :  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  my  journey  biouo;ht 
on  a  fever  by  the  way,  which  confined  me  in  ex- 
treme danger  for  several  days :  upon  my  reco- 
very, I  pursued  my  journey,  found  youni^  Dudley 
bad  left  .Scotland  in  the  interim,  and  am  now  di- 
rected liither;  where,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  him, 
doubtless,  I  shall  discharge  my  conscience,  and 
fulfil  iny  commission. 

Lacli/  Rus.  Dudley,  then,  as  yet,  knows  no- 
tliina;  of  this  will } 

Vur.  Nothing;  that  secret  rests  with  mc. 

Lady  Rus.  A  thout:ht  occurs  !  by  this  fellow's 
talking  of  bis  conscience,  1  should  guess  it  was 
upon  sale. — \^Aside.^ — Come,  Mr  Varland,  if  'tis 
as  you  say,  I  must  submit.  I  was  somewhat 
Hurried  at  first,  and  forgot  myself;  I  ask  your 
pardon  :  this  is  no  place  to  talk  of  business ;  step 
v\ith  ine   into  my  room;  we  will   there  compare 

the  will,  and  resolve  accordingly Oh  !  would 

your  fever  had  you,  and  i  had  your  paper  I 

SCENE  VI. 
Enter  Miss  Rlspout,    Chaules,  and  OTi.a- 

UERTY. 

Char.  .So,  so  !  My  lady  antl  her  lawyer  ha\  ( 
retired  to  close  confabulation:  iiow,  major,  if 
you  are  tlie  {generous  man  I  take  you  fur,  grant 
ijie  one  favour. 

O'F/u.  Kaith  will  I,  and  not  tliink  much  ol'mv 
generosity  neither;  for,  thoii!;h  it  may  not  he  in 
my  power  to  do  the  favour  you  ask,  look  you,  it 
cim  never  he  in  mv  lieart  to  refuse  it. 

C/ia.  Could  this  man's  tongue  do  justice  (o  his 
thoughts,  liv'W  eloquent  would  he  be  !        [yhidi: 

Cliur.  Plant  yourself,  then,  in  that  room  : 
keep  guard,  for  a  few  moments,  upon  tlifcneniv's 
motions,  in  the  chamber  beyond  j  and,  if  they 


should  attempt  a  sally,  stop  their  man  h  a  mo- 
ment, till  your  friend  here  can  make  go'^d  his  re- 
treat down  the  back-stairs. 

O'Fla.  A  word  to  the  wise  !  I'm  an  old  cam- 
paigner ;  make  the  best  use  of  your  time ;  and 
trust  me  for  tving  the  old  cat  up  to  the  picket. 

Char.  Hush  !   hush  !   not  so  loud. 

Cha.  'lis  the  (<liice  of  a  ceiuinel,  ma")<jr,  you 
have  undertaken,  rather  than  that  of  a  lield-oth- 
cer. 

(i'Fia.  'Tis  the  office  of  a  friend,  my  dear  Ijoy; 
and,  therefore,  no  disgrace  to  a  general. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Chahles  and  Charlotte. 

Char.  Well,  Cliarles,  will  you  commit  your- 
self to  me  for  a  few  minutes  ? 

C/ia.  Most  readily ;  and  let  me,  before  one 
goes  by,  tender  you  the  only  payment  I  can  ever 
make  for  your  abundant  generosity. 

C/iur.  Hold,  hold  !  so  vile  a  thing  as  money 
must  not  come  between  us.  What  shall  I  say  f 
O  Charles  I  O  Dudley!  What  ditiiculties  have 
von  thrown  U[)on  me !  Familiarly  as  we  have 
lived,  I  shrink  now  at  what  I'm  doing  ;  and, 
anxiously  as  I  have  sought  this  opportunity,  my 
tears  almost  persuade  me  to  abandon  it. 

Cha.  You  alarm  me. 

Char.  Your  looks  and  actions  have  been  so 
distant,  and,  at  this  moment,  are  so  deterring, 
that,  was  it  not  for  the  hope  that  delicacy,  and 
not  disgust,  inspires  tliis  conduct  in  you,  I  should 
sink   with   shame  and   appieliension  :    but  time 

p'-esses,  and  I  must  speak — and  plainly  too 

Was  you  now  in  possession  of  your  grandfather's 
estate,  as  justly  you  ought  to  be  ;  and  was 
you  inclined  to  seek  a  companion  for  lite, 
should  you,  or  should  you  not,  in  that  case, 
honour  your  unworthy  Charlotte  with  your 
choice? 

Chu.  My  unworthy  Charlotte  !  So  judge  me 
Heaven,  there  is  not  a  circumstance  on  earth  so 
\aluable  as  your  happiness,  so  dear  to  me  as 
your  person  ;  but,  to  bring  poverty,  disgraee,  re- 
proach from  friends,  ridicule  from  all  the  world, 
upon  a  generous  benefactress;  thievishly  to  steal 
into  an  open,  unreserved,  ingenuous  heart,  O 
Charlotte !  dear,  unhappy  girl,  it  is  nut  to  be 
d  ine. 

Char.  Nay,  now  you  rate  too  highly  the  poor 
aovantages  fortune  alone  has  given  me  over  you; 
how  otherwise  couhl  we  bring  our  merits  to  any 
balance  ?  Come,  my  dear  Charles,  I  have 
enough  ;  make  that  enough  still  more,  by  shai- 
uig  it  with  mc  :  sole  heiress  of  my  father's  for- 
tune, a  short  time  will  put  it  in  my  disposal;  in 
the  mean  while,  you  will  be  sent  to  join  your 
regiment:  let  us  prevent  a  separation,  by  setting 
DUt  this  very  night  for  that  happy  country,  where 
marriage  still  is  irec  ;  cany  me  this  moment  to 
lielcour's  lodgings. 
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Cfia.    Belcour's  ? The    name  is  ominous  ! 

theie's  murder  in  it:  bloody  inexorable  lioaour  I 

Char.  D'ye  pause  ?  Put  me  into  his  hantis, 
while  you  provide  the  means  for  our  escape  :  he 
is  the  most  generous,  the  most  honourable  of 
men. 

C/ia.  Honourable  !  most  honourable  ! 

Char.  Can  you  doubt  it?  Do  you  demur? 
Have  you  forgot  V'Uir  letter?  Why,  Belcour 'twas 
that  prompted  me  to  this  jiroposal,  that  promis- 
ed to  supply  the  means,  tiiat  nobly  offered  his 
unasked  assistance 

Enter  O'Flaherty,  hastHi/. 

O'Fla.  Run,  run  !  for  holy  St  Antony's  sake, 
to  horse  and  away  !  The  conference  is  broke  up, 
and  the  old  lady  advances  upon  a  full  Pied- 
montese  trot,  within  pistol-shot  of  your  encamp- 
ment. 

Char.  Here,  here  !  down  the  back-stairs  !  O 
Charles,  remember  me  ! 

Cha.  Farewell !  Now,  now  I  feel  mvself  a 
coward.  \^Eiit. 

Char.  What  does  he  mean  ? 

O'Fla.  Ask  no  questions,  but  be  gone  :  she 
has  cooled  the  lad's  courage,  and  wonders  he 
feels  like  a  coward.  There's  a  damned  deal  of 
mischief  brewing  between  this  hyena  and  her 
lawyer :  egad,  I'll  step  behind  this  screen  and 
listen  :  a  good  soldier  must  sometimes  fight  in 
ambush,  as  well  as  open  held.  [Retires. 

Enter  Lady  Rusport  and  Varland. 

Laili/  Rns.  Sure  I  heard  somebod}'.  Hark  ! 
No ;  only  the  ser\aiits  going  down  the  back-^^tairs. 
Well,  Mr  \'arland,  I  think  then  we  are  agreed  : 
you'll  take  my  money ;  and  your  conscience  no 
longer  stands  in  your  way. 

Var.  Your  fatiier  was  my  l)enefactor  ;  his 
will  ought  to  be  sacred  ;  but,  if  I  commit  it  to 
the  flames,  how  will  he  be  the  wiser?  Dudley, 
'tis  true,  has  done  me  no  harm ;  but  five  thou- 
sand pounds  will  do  me  much  good  :  so,  in  short, 
madam,  I  take  your  offer  ;  I  will  confer  with  my 
clerk,  who  witnessed  the  will;  and  to-morrow 
morning  put  it  into  your  hands,  upiHi  condition 
you  put  five  thousand  good  pounds  into  mine. 

Lac/y  Rus.  Tis  a  bargain  :  I'll  be  ready  for 
you  :  farewell.  [Exit. 

Var.  Let  me  consider — Five  thousand  pounds, 
prompt  payment,  for  dosti-oyiiis:  this  scrap  of  pa- 
per, not  worth  live  farthings;  'tis  a  fortune  easily 
earned  ;  yes ;  and  'tis  anotlier  nan's  fortune 
ca^ilv  thrown  away  :  'tis  a  good  round  sum  to  be 
paiil  down  at  once  for  a  bribe;  but  'tis  a  damn- 
ed rogue's  trick  in  me  to  take  it. 

OFIii.  So,   so  !    ttiis  fellow   speaks   truth   to 

himself,  though  he  lies  to  other  people But 

hush  !  [/].s/c/f. 

Var.  'Tis  breaking  the  trii'-t  of  niv  hcmfa'- 
tor;  that's  a  foul  crime  !  but  he's  deail,  and  can 


never  reproach  me  with  it  :  and  'tis  robbing 
young  Dudley  of  his  hiwful  patrimony;  that's  a 
hard  case  :  but  he's  ahvc,  and  knows  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

O'Fla.  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring  off 
the  rogueries  of  others,  that  they  arc  never  with- 
out an  excuse  for  their  own.  [Aside. 

Var.  Were  I  assured  now,  that  Dudley  would 
give  me  half  the  money  for  producing  this  will, 
that  lafly  Rusport  does  for  concealing  it,  I  would 
deal  with  him,  and  be  an  honest  man  at  half 
price.  I  wish  every  gentleman  of  my  profession 
could  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  the  same 
thing. 

O'Fla.  A  bargain,  old  gentleman  !  Nay,  never 
start  nor  stare  !  you  wasn't  afraid  of  y(jur  oah 
conscience,  never  be  afraid  of  me. 

Var.  Of  you,  sir  !  who  are  you,  pray  ? 

O'Fla.  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am :  you  seem  to 
wish  to  be  honest,  but  want  the  heart  to  set 
about  it.  Now,  I  am  the  very  man  in  the  world 
to  make  you  so ;  for,  if  you  do  not  give  me  up 
tiiat  paper  this  very  instant,  by  the  soul  of  me, 
fellow,  1  will  not  leave  one  whole  bone  in  your 
skin  that  shan't  be  broken. 

Var.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  take  this 
paper  from  me  ? 

O'Fla.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  keep  it 
from  young  Dudley  ?  I  don't  know  what  it  con- 
tains, but  I  am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  safer  in  my 
hands  than  in  yours  ;  therefore,  give  it  rae  with- 
out more  words,  and  save  yourself  a  beating  :  do 
now  ;  you  had  best. 

Var.  W^ell,  sir,  I  may  as  well  make  a  grace 
of  necessity.  There  !  I  have  acquitted  my  con- 
science, at  the  expence  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

O'Fla.  Five  thousand  pounds !  Mercy  upon 
me  ! — When  there  are  such  temptations  in  the 
law,  can  we  wonder  if  some  of  the  corps  are  a 
disgrace  to  it  ? 

Var.  Well,  you  have  got  the  paper ;  if  you  are 
an  honest  man,  liive  it  to  Charles  Dudley. 

O'Fla.  An  honest  man  I  look  at  me,  friend.  I 
am  a  soldier;  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a  knave  :  I 
am  an  Irislnnan,  honey ;  mine  is  not  the  country 
of  dishonour.  Now,  sirrah,  be  gone;  if  you 
enter  these  doors,  or  give  lady  Rusport  tiie 
least  item  of  what  has  passed,  I  will  cut  off 
both  your  ears,  and  rob  the  pillory  of  its  diie. 

Vur.  I  wish  I  was  once  fairly  out  of  hi'^  sight ! 

[Exiunt. 

SCENE  VIII. — A  room  in  Stockwell's  House. 
Enter  Stock  well. 

Stock.  I  must  disclose  myself  to  Belcour;  this 
noble  instance  of  his  generosity,  which  old  Oiid- 
Icv  has  been  relating/allics  me  to  him  at  once; 
concealment    becoi'irs  too   painful  ;   I  shall    he 

pro';d  to  own  him  for  my  son But  see,  he's 

here ! 
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Bei.coir  ctifcrs,  and  tlirons  himself  upon  a  sofa. 

Bfl.  O  my  cuist  tropical  constitution  !  Would 
to  Heaven  I  hail  been  dropt  upon  tlie  snows  of 
I.apland,  and  never  felt  the  blessed  influence  ot" 
the  sun,  so  I  had  ne\cr  burnt  with  these  jnilani- 
niatory  passions  ! 

S-'oi-k.  So,  so  !  ycu  seem  disordered,  Mr  Brl- 
cour? 

Bet.  Disordered,  sir  !  Why  did  I  ever  quit  the 
soil  in  which  I  crew  ?  what  evil  planet  drew  mc 
iVom  that  warm  sunny  re<;ion,  where  ■  naked  na- 
tuii' walks  without  disguise,  into  this  cold,  con- 
triving, artificial  country? 

Stock.  Come,  sir,  you've  met  a  rascal — what 
of  that  ?  general  conclusions  are  illiberal. 

Bel.  No,  sir;  I've  met  reflection  by  the  way; 
Pve  ctjme  from  folly,  noise,  and  fury,  and  met  a 
jjlcnt  monitor — Well,  well,  a  villain  ! — 'twas  not 
to  be  pardoned — pray,  never  mind  me,  sir. 

Slock.  Alas,  my  heart  bleeds  for  him  ! 

Bel.  And  yet  I  mi^ht  lun  e  heard  him :  now, 
plai;ue  upon  that  biuiideriiiij;  Irishman  tor  coin- 
ing in  as  he  did!  ttie  huiry  of  ilu;  deed  miijht 
palliate  the  event :  deliberate  execution  has  less 
to  plead — Mr  Stockwell,  I  am  bad  company  to 
you. 

Stock.  Oh,  sir,  make  no  excuse.  I  think  you 
liave  not  found  mc  forward  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  your  pleasures  and  pursuits ;  'tis  not  my  dis- 
position ;  but  there  arc  times,  when  want  of 
curiosity  would  be  want  of  friendship. 

Be/.  Ah,  sir,  mine  is  a  case  wherein  you  and 
I  shall  never  think  alike;  the  punctilious  rules, 
by  which  I  am  bound,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
your  ledi^crs,  nor  uiil  pass  current  in  the  count- 
ins:-honse  of  a  trader. 

S'ock.  'Tis  very  well,  sir :  if  you  think  I  can 
render  you  any  service,  it  will  be  worth  your 
trial  to  confide  in  mc ;  if  not,  your  secret  is 
safer  in  your  own  bosom. 

Bel.  That  sentiment  demands  my  confidence  : 
pray,  sit  down  by  me.  You  must  know,  I  have 
an  affair  of  honour  on  mv  hands  with  vounir  Dud- 
ley ;  and,  ihouiih  I  put  up  with  no  man's  insult, 
yet  I  wish  to  take  away  no  man's  life. 

Slock.  I  know  the  young  man,  and  am  appris- 
ed of  your  generosity  to  his  father :  what  can 
lia\  e  bred  a  (juarrcl  between  you  } 

Bel.  A  foolish  jiassion  on  my  side,  and  a 
lianiziity  provoci-.tion  on  his.  There  is  a  girl,  Mr 
.Stockwelf,  whom  I  have  unfortunately  seen,  (A' 
most  uncommon  beantv.  She  has,  witlial,  an  air 
of  so  much  natm-al  niodesty,  that  hail  I  not 
had  liood  assurance  ol"  her  being  an  attainable 
wanton,  I  declare  I. should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  attempting  the  chastity  of  J^iana. 

Enter  Servant. 

Stock.  Hey-day,  do  you  intc-rrupt  us? 

5c/-.  Sir,  there's  an  Irisli  gentleman  will  take 


no  denial ;  he  says  he  must  see  Mr  Belcour  di- 
rectly, upon  l)usiness  of  the  last  consequence. 

Bel.  Admit  him  :  'tis  the  Irish  otficer  that 
parted  us,  and  brings  me  young  Dudley's  chal- 
lenge :  1  should  have  made  a  long  story  of  it, 
and  he'll  tell  you  in  three  words. 

Enter  OTlaherty. 

O'F/a.  Save  you,  my  dear  :  and  you,  sir  !  I 
have  a  little  bit  of  a  word  in  private  for  you. 

Bel.  Pray  deliver  your  commands  :  this  gen- 
tleman is  my  intimate  friend. 

(XFla.  Why,  then,  ensign  Dudley  will  be  glad  to 
measure  swords  with  you,  yonder,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at  nme  o'clock — 
ytju  know  the  place  ! 

Be/.  I  do  ;  and  shall  observe  tlie  appointment. 

O'Fla.  Will  you  be  of  the  party,  sir  ?  We  shall 
want  a  fourth  hand. 

Stock.  Savage  as  the  custom  is,  I  close  with 
your  proposal  ;  and,  though  I  am  not  fully  infor- 
med of  the  occasion  of  your  quarrel,  I  shall  rely 
on  ^Ir  Hclcnur's  honour  for  the  justice  of  it ;  and 
willingly  stake  my  life  in  his  defence. 

O'F/a.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman  of  honour,  and 

I  shall  be  glad  of  being  better  known  to  you 

Hut  liark'e,  Belcour,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot 
part  of  my  errand  :  there  is  the  money  you  gave 
old  Dudley;  you  may  tell  it  over,  'faith;  'tis  a 
receipt  in  full  :  now  the  lad  can  put  yr)U  to  death 
v\  ith  a  safe  conscience ;  and  when  he  has  done 
tliat  job  for  you,  let  it  be  a  warning  how  you  at- 
tempt the  sister  of  a  man  of  honour. 

Bel.  The  sister ! 

iXFia.  Av,  the  sister;  'tis  English,  is  it  not? 
(Jr  Irish;  'tis  all  one:  you  understand  me?  his 
sister,  or  Louisa  Dudley,  that's  her  name,  I  think, 
call  her  which  you  will.  By  St  Patrick,  'tis  a  fool- 
ish piece  of  a  business,  Belcour,  to  go  about  to 
take  away  a  poor  girl's  virtue  from  her,  when 
there  are  so  many  to  be  met  in  this  town,  who 
ha\c  disposed  of  theirs  to  your  hands.         \^Erit. 

Stock.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck  !  What  is  it 
you  have  done,  and  what  is  the  shocking  business 
in  which  1  have  engaged  ?  If  I  understood  him 
right,  'tis  the  sister  of  young  Dudley  you've  been 
attempting  :  yon  talked  to  mc  of  a  professed 
w  anton  !  the  girl  he  s]jeaks  of  has  beauty  enough 
indeed  to  inflame  your  desires,  but  she  has  ho- 
nour, innocence,  and  simplicity,  to  awe  the  most 
licentious  passion  :  if  you  ha\e  done  that,  Mr 
Belcour,  I  renounce  you,  J  abandon  you,  1  for- 
swear all  fellowship  or  friendship  with  you  for 
ever. 

Bel.  Have  patience  for  a  moment:  we  do  in- 
deed speak  of  the  same  person — but  she  is  not 
innocent,  she  is  not  young  Dudley's  sister. 

Stock.  Astonishing  !   Who  told  you  this.^ 

Bel.  The  woman  where  she  lodges;  the  person 
\vho  put  me  on  the  jjursuit,  and  contrived  0U5 
meetings. 

Slock.  What  woman?  what  person? 
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Bel.  Fulmer  her  name  is :  I  warrant  you  I  did 
not  proceed  without  good  grounds. 

Stock.  Fulmer  !  Fulmer ! Who  waits  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Send  Mr  Stukely  hither  directly.  [Exit  Ser.] 
I  begin  to  see  my  way  into  this  dark  transaction. 
Mr  Beicour,  Mr  Beicour  I  you  are  no  match  tor 
the  cunning  and  contrivances  of  this  intriguing 
town. 

Enter  Stukely. 

Prithee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the  wo- 
man and  her  husband,  who  were  stopt  upon  sus- 
picion of  selling  stolen  diamonds  at  our  next-door 
neighbour's,  the  jeweller  ? 

Stuke.  Fulmer. 

Stock.  So  ! 

Bet.  Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  those  dia- 
monds ? 

Stuke.  They  are  now  in  my  hand  ;  I  was  de- 
sired to  shew  them  to  Mr  Stockwell. 

Stock.  Give  them  to  me :  wiiat  do  I  see  ?  As 
I  live,  the  very  diamonds  Miss  Rusport  sent  hi- 
ther, and  which  I  intrusted  to  you  to  return. 

Bei.  Yes,  but  I  betrayed  that  trust,  and  gave 
them  to  Mrs  Fulmer  to  present  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Stock.  With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  bribe  her  to 
compliance  ? 

Bel.  I  own  it. 

Stofk.  For  shame,  for  shame  !  and  'twas  this 
woman's  intelligence  you  relied  upon  for  Miss 
Dudley's  character  ? 

Bel.  I  thought  she  knew  her;  by  Heaven,  I 
would  have  died  sooner  than  have  insulted  a  wo- 
man of  virtue,  or  a  man  of  honour  ! 

Stock.  I  think  you  would :  but  mark  the  dan- 
ger of  licentious  courses  :  you  are  betrayed,  rob- 
bed, abused,  and,  but  tor  this  providential  disco- 
very, in  a  fair  way  of  being  sent  out  of  the  world 

with  all  your  follies  on  your  head Dear 

Stukely,  go  to  ray  neighbour,  tell  him  I  have  an 
owner  for  the  jewels,  and  beg  him  to  carry  the 
people  under  custody  to  the  London  tavern,  and 
wait  for  me  there. — [Exit  Stukely.] — I  fear  the 
law  does  not  provide  a  punishment  to  reach  the 
villainy  of  these  people  ;  but  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  could  you  take  any  thing  on  the  word  of 
such  an  informer.'' 


Bel.  Because  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  in 
your  country  to  know  how  few  informers'  words 
are  to  be  taken  :  persuaded,  however,  as  I  was  of 
Miss  Dudley's  guilt,  I  must  own  to  you,  I  was 
staggered  with  the  appearance  of  such  iimocence, 
especially  when  I  saw  her  admitted  into  Miss 
Rusport's  company. 

Stock.  Good  Heaven !  did  you  meet  her  at 
Miss  Rusport's,  and  could  you  doubt  of  her  being 
a  woman  of  reputation  ? 

Bel.  By  you,  perhaps,  such  a  mistake  could 
not  have  been  made ;  but  in  a  perfect  stranger,  I 
hope,  it  is  venial.  I  did  not  know  what  artifices 
young  Dudley  might  have  used  to  conceal  her 
character ;  I  did  not  know  what  disgrace  attend- 
ed the  detection  of  it. 

Stock.  I  see  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  you,  which 
you  have  narrowly  escaped  ;  you  addressed  a  wo- 
man of  honour  with  all  the  loose  incense  of  a 
profane  admirer,  and  you  have  drawn  upon  you 
the  resentment  of  a  man  of  honour,  who  thinks 

himself  bound  to  protect  her. Well,  sir,  you 

must  atone  for  this  mistake. 

Bel.  To  the  lady,  the  most  penitent  submission 
I  can  make  is  justly  due  ;  but,  in  the  execution 
of  an  act  of  justice,  it  shall  never  be  said  my  soul 
was  swayed  by  the  least  particle  of  fear  :  I  have 
received  a  challenge  from  her  brother  ;  now, 
though  I  would  give  my  fortune,  almost  my  life 
itself,  to  purchase  her  happiness,  yet  I  cannot 
abate  her  one  scruple  of  my  honour;  I  have  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  villain. 

Stock.  Ay,  sir,  you  mistook  her  character,  and 
he  mistook  yours ;  error  begets  error. 

Bel.  Villain,  Mr  Stockwell,  is  a  harsh  word. 

Slock.  It  is  a  harsh  word,  and  should  be  un- 
said. 

Bel.  Come,  come;  it  shall  be  unsaid. 

Stock.  Or  else  what  follows  ?  Why,  the  sword 
is  drawn,  and,  to  heal  the  wrongs  you  have  done 
to  the  reputation  of  the  sister,  you  make  an  ho- 
nourable amends,  by  murdering  the  brother. 

Bel.   Murdering  ! 

Slock.  'Tis  thus  religion  writes  and  speaks  the 
word  ;  in  the  vocabulary  of  modern  honour  there 
is  no  such  term — But  come,  I  don't  despair  of 
satisfying  the  one,  without  alarming  the  other ; 
that  done,  I  have  a  discovery  to  unfold,  that  you 
will  then,  I  hope,  be  titled  to  receive. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— The  London  tavern. 

Enter  iypLAHERTYj  Stockv.cll,  Charles, 
and  Bf.lcol'R. 

O'Fla.  Gr.NTi.i.MF.N,  well  met  !  you  undcr- 
slaiul  each  other's  minds ;  and,  as  I  see  yon  liave 
brou-ilit  nothing;  but  vour  swords,  you  may  set  to 
without  any  turthcr  ceremony. 

Stock.  Vou  will  not  find  us  backv\'ard  in  any 
worthy  eaiise ;  but,  before  wc  proceed  any  tur- 
thiT,  I  wouhl  ask  this  younjj;  i^entleman,  whctlier 
lie  has  any  explanation  to  require  of  Mr  Bcl- 
cour. 

Clin.  Of  Mr  Belcour  none ;  his  actions  speak 
for  themselves  :  but  to  you,  sir,  I  would  fain  pro- 
pose one  question. 

Stock.  Name  it. 

Cha.  How  is  it,  Mr  Stockwell,  that  I  meet  a 
man  of  your  character  on  this  Jiround  ? 

Slock.  I  will  answer  you  directly,  and  my  an- 
swer shall  not  displease  you.  I  come  hither  in 
defence  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Dudley,  to  re- 
dress the  injuries  of  an  innocent  yount;  lady. 

(Y Flu.  By  my  soul  the  man  knows  he's  to  fight, 
only  he  mistakes  which  side  he's  to  be  of. 

Stock.  You  are  about  to  draw  your  sword  to 
refute  a  charge  against  your  sister's  honour;  you 
would  do  well,  if  there  were  no  better  means 
within  reach ;  but  the  proofs  of  her  innocence 
are  lodged  in  our  bosoms,  and,  if  we  full,  you  de- 
stroy the  evidence  that  most  effectually  can  clear 
her  fame. 

C/ia.  How's  that,  sir  ? 

Stock.  This  gentleman  could  best  explain  it  to 
you,  but  you  have  given  him  an  undeserved 
name  that  seals  his  lips  against  you  :  I  am  not 
under  the  same  inhibition  ;  and,  if  your  anger  can 
keep  cool  for  a  few  minutes,  I  desire  I  may  rah 
in  two  witnesses,  who  will  solve  all  difticulties  at 
once.  Hcie,  waiter  !  bring  those  people  in  that 
are  without. 

O'Fla.  Out  upon  it,  what  need  is  tliere  for  so 
much  talking  about  the  njatter  ?  can't  you  settle 
your  (liflVronces  first,  and  dispute  about  them  af- 
terwards .' 

FuLMER  and  Mrs  Fulmer  brouL^hl  in. 

Cha.  Fulmer  and  his  wife  in  custody.? 

Stock.  Yes,  .iir;  tiicse  are  your  honest  landlord 
and  landlady,  now  in  custody  for  dcfraudinsz  this 
gj'iitleman  of  certain  diamonds  intended  to  lia\x 
Ikcii  presentf  fl  to  your  sister — Me  so  cood,  .Mrs 
luhiur,  to  inform  the  company  «hy  you  so 
grossly  scandalized  the  reputation  of  an  innocent 
lady,  by  persuading  Mr  Belcour,  that  .Aliss  Dud- 
ley was  not  the  sister,  but  the  mistress,  of  this 
gentleman.  I 

Mrs  Ful.   Sir,  I  don't  know   what  right  you  | 


have  to  question  mCj  and  I  'shall  not  answer  till 
1  see  occasion. 

Stock.  Had  you  been  as  silent  heretofore,  ma- 
dam, it  would  have  saved  you  some  trouble;  but 
we  don't  want  your  confession.  This  letter, 
which  you  wrote  to  Mr  Belcour,  will  explain  your 
design ;  and  these  diamonds,  which,  of  right,  be- 
long to  Miss  Rusport,  will  confirm  your  guilt : 
the  law,  Mrs  Fulmer,  will  make  you  s{)eak, 
though  I  can't.  Constable,  take  charge  of  your 
prisoners. 

Ful.  Hold  a  moment !  Mr  Stockwell,  yon  are 
a  gentlfman  that  knows  the  world,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament ;  we  shall  not  attempt  to  im- 
pose uj)on  you  ;  we  know  we  are  open  to  the 
law,  and  we  know  the  utmost  it  can  do  against 
us.  Mr  Belcour  has  been  ill  used,  to  be  sure, 
and  so  has  Miss  Dudley ;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  always  condemned  the  plot  as  a  very  foolish 
plot;  but  it  was  a  child  of  Mrs  Fulmer's  brain, 
and  she  would  not  be  put  out  of  conceit  with  it. 

Airs  Ful.  You  are  a  very  foolish  man,  Mr 
Fulmer;  so,  prithee,  hold  your  tongue. 

Ful.  Therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  if  you  send 
her  to  Bridewell,  it  won't  be  amiss;  and  if  you 
give  her  a  little  wholesome  discipline,  she  may  be 
the  better  for  that  too  :  but  for  me,  Mr  Stock- 
well,  who  am  a  man  of  letters,  I  must  beseech 
you,  sir,  not  to  bring  any  disgrace  upon  m^'  pro- 
fession. 

Stock.  'Tis  you,  Mr  Fulmer,  not  T,  that  dis- 
grace your  profession ;  therefore  begone,  nor  ex- 
pect that  I  will  betray  the  interests  of  mankind 
so  far  as  to  shew  fa\'Our  to  such  incendiaries. 
Fake  thcin  away ;  I  blush  to  think  such  wretches 
sliould  have  the  power  to  set  two  honest  men  at 
variance.  [Ereunt  Fiimeh,  ^c. 

Cha.  Mr  Belcour,  we  have  mistaken  each 
other;  let  us  exchange  forsiiveness.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  intended  no  affront  to  my  sister,  and 
ask  your  pardon  for  the  expression  1  was  betray- 
ed into. 

Bel.  'Tis  enough,  sir;  the  error  began  on  my 
side,  and  was  Miss  Dudley  here,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  atone. 

Stock.  J^t  us  all  adjourn  to  my  house,  and 
conclude  the  evening  like  friends  :  you  will  find 
a  little  entertainment  ready  for  you  ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  Miss  Dudley  and  her  fatljcr  will 
make  part  of  our  company.  Come,  major,  rio 
you  consent .? 

O'Flti.  Most  readily,  Mr  Stockwell ;  a  quarrel, 
well  made  up,  is  better  than  a  victory  hardly 
earned.  Give  me  your  hand,  lielconr ;  o'  my 
conscience,  yon  are  too  honest  for  the  com.try 
you  live  in.  And  now,  my  dear  lad,  since  peace 
is  concluded  on  all  sides,  I  have  a  discovery  to 
make  to  vou,  which  yon  mu>^t  find  out  for  your- 
self;  for  deuce  take  me  if  I  rightly  com])rchenn 
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it,  only  that  your  aunt  Rnspnrt  is  in  a  conspiracy 
against  y<ju,  and  a  \ilc  roiiue  of  a  lawyer,  whose 
uanie  1  forget,  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Cha.  What  conspiracy  ?  Dear  major,  recollect 
yourself. 

O'Fla.  By  my  soul,  I've  no  faculty  at  recol- 
lecting mvself ;  but  I've  a  paper  somewhere  about 
me,  that  will  tell  you  more  of  the  matter  than  1 
can.  When  I  get  to  the  merchant's,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  find  it. 

Cha.  Well,  it  must  be  in  your  own  way;  but 
I  confess  you  have  thoroughly  roused  my  curio- 
sity. [E.ieu7it. 

SCENE  II. — Stockwell's  house. 

Enter    Captain   Dudley,    Louisa,    and 
Stukely. 

Dud.  And  are  those  wretches,  Fulmerand  his 
wife,  in  safe  custody  .' 

Stake.  They  are  in  good  hands ;  I  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  tavern,  where  your  son  was  to 
be,  and  then  went  in  search  of  you.  You  mav 
be  sure  Mr  Stockwell  will  enforce  the  law  against 
them  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

Dud.  What  mischief  might  their  cut sed  ma- 
chinations have  produced,  but  for  this  timely  dis- 
covery ! 

Lou.  Still  I  am  terrified  ! — I  tremble  with  ap- 
prehension lest  Mr  Belcour's  impetuosity,  and 
Charles's  spirit,  should  not  wait  for  an  explana- 
tion, but  dri\e  them  both  to  extremes,  before 
the  mistake  can  be  imravelled. 

Stuke.  Mr  Stockwell  is  with  them,  madam, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear — you  cannot  sup- 
pose he  would  ask  you  hither  for  any  other  pur- 
pose but  t(j  celebrate  their  reconciliation,  and  to 
receive  Mr  Belcour's  atonement. 

Dud.  No,  no,  Louisa.  Mr  Stockwell's  honour 
and  discretion  guard  us  against  all  danger  or  of- 
fence— he  well  knows  we  will  endure  no  imputa- 
tion on  the  honour  of  our  family,  and  he  cer- 
tainly has  invited  us  to  receive  satisfaction  on 
that  scoie  in  an  amicable  way. 

Lou.  Would  to  Ilea\en  they  were  returned  ! 

Stuke.  You  may  expect  them  every  minute; 
and  see,  madam,  agreeable  to  your  wish,  tliey 
are  here.  [Exit  Stuke. 

Enter  Charles,    and  afterwards   Stockwell 
and  O'FLAHERrY. 

Lou.  O  Charles !  O  brother!  how  could  you 
serve  me  so?  how  could  you  tell  me  you  was  go- 
ing to  lady  Riisport's,  and  then  set  out  with  a 
design  of  fighting  Mr  Belcour?  13ut  where  is  he.' 
Where  is  your  antagonist  ? 

Slock.  Captain,   1  am  proud  to  sec  you  ;  and 
you.    Miss   Dudley,    flo   me    f)articular    hon(jur. 
We  have   been   adjusting,  sir,    a  very  extraordi 
nary  and  dauiicrous  mistake,   which,   I    take  for. 
granted,  my  friend  Stukely  has  explained  to  ycju 

Dud,  lie  has.     I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 


Mr  Belcour  to  believe  he  could  be  guilty  of  a 
designed  affront  tu  an  innocent  girl;  and  I  am 
much  too  well  acquainted  with  your  character,  to 
suppose  you  could  abet  him  in  such  desifin ;  I 
have  no  doubt,  therefore,  all  thmgs  will  be  set  to 
rights  in  very  tew  words,  when  we  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  Mr  Belcour. 

Stock.  He  has  only  slept  into  the  compting- 
house,  and  will  wait  upon  you  directly.  You 
will  not  be  over  strict,  madam,  in  weisihing  Mr 
Belcour's  conduct  to  the  minutest  scruple.  His 
manners,  passions,  and  opinions,  are  not,  as  yet, 
assimilated  to  this  climate ;  he  comes  amongst 
you  a  new  character,  an  inhabitant  of  a  new 
world ;  and  both  hospitality,  as  well  as  pity,  re- 
commend him  to  our  indulgence. 

Enter  Belcour,  zc/io  bows  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Bel.  I  am  happy,  and  ashamed,  to  see  you — 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  oflend  you — I  for- 
feited mine,  and  erred  against  the  light  of  the 
sun,  when  I  overlooked  your  virtues — but  your 
beauty  was  predoinmaiu,  and  hid  them  from  my 
siiiht — [  now  perceive  I  was  the  dupe  of  a  most 
improbable  report,  and  humbly  entreat  your 
pardon. 

Lou.  Think  no  more  of  it ;  'twas  a  mistake, 

Bel.  My  life  has  been  composed  of  little  else  ; 
'twas  founded  in  mystery,  and  has  continued  in 
error:  I  was  once  given  to  hope,  INIr  Stockwell, 
that  you  was  to  have  delivered  me  from  these 
difficulties ;  but,  either  I  do  not  deserve  your 
confidence,  or  I  was  deceived  in  my  expecta- 
tions. 

Stock.  When  this  lady  has  confirmed  your  par- 
don, I  shall  hold  you  deserving  of  my  confi- 
dence. 

Lou.  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was 
asked. 

Bel.  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence,  ho- 
nour me  so  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me  a  few 
minutes  conversation  in  private  with  you. 

[She  turns  to  her  father. 

Dud.  By  all  means,  Louisa ;  come,  ^Ir  Stock- 
well,  let  us  <;o  into  another  room. 

Cha.  And  now,  major  OTlaherty,  I  claim 
your  promise  of  a  sight  of  the  paper,  that  is  to 
unravel  this  consfiracv  of  my  aunt  Rusport's:  I 
think  I  ha\e  waited  with  great  patience. 

O'Fia.  I  have  been  cndcav(}uring  to  call  to 
mind  what  it  was  1  overheard — I'xe  got  the  pa- 
per, and  will  give  you  the  best  account  I  can  of 
the  whole  transaction. 

[Exeu7it. 

Enter  Belcour  and  Louisa. 

Bel.  Miss  Dudley,  I  have  solicited  this  audi- 
ence, to  repeat  to  vou  my,  penitence  and  cont'u- 
sion.  How  shall  I  Etone  ?  What  reparation  can 
I  make  to  vou  ;ind  x  irtuc  ? 

Lou.  To  me  there's  nothing  due,  nor  any  thing 
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domanded  of  yon,  but  your  more  favourable  opi- 
iiiua  for  the  future,  if  you  sliould  cliance  to  think 
of  me.  Upon  the  part  of  virtue,  I'm  not  cm- 
powered  to  speak  ;  but  if,  hereafter,  as  you  ranee 
through  life,  you  should  surprise  her  in  the  per- 
son of  some  wretched  female,  poor  as  myself, 
and  not  so  well  protected,  enforce  not  your  ad- 
vantUL^e,  complete  not  your  licentious  triumph, 
but  raise  her,  rescue  her  from  sham<j  and  sorrow, 
and  reconcile  her  to  herself  nsxain. 

Be/.  I  will,  I  will :  by  bearing  your  idea  ever 
present  in  my  thoughts,  virtue  shall  keep  an  ad- 
vocate within  me.  But  tell  me,  loveliest,  when 
you  pardon  the  offence,  can  you,  all  perfect  as 
\'()u  are,  approve  of  the  offender.^  As  I  ikjw cease 
to  view  you  in  that  false  light  I  lately  did,  can 
you,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  your  bounty,  vill  you, 
cease  also  to  reflect  upon  the  libertine  addresses 
I  have  paid  you,  and  look  upon  me  as  your  re- 
formed, your  rational  admirer.' 

Lou.  Are  sudden  reformations  apt  to  last  ? 
and  how  can  I  be  sure  the  first  fair  face  you 
meet  will  not  ensnare  affections  so  unsteady, 
and  that  I  shall  not  lose  you  lightly  as  I  gained 
you  ? 

Bel.  Because,  thougli  you  conquered  me  by 
surprise,  I  have  no  inclination  to  rebel;  because, 
since  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  you,  every  in- 
stant has  improved  you  in  my  eyes;  because,  by 
principle  as  well  as  passion,  1  am  unalterably 
vours  :  in  short,  there  are  ten  thousand  causes 
for  mv  love  to  you  : — would  to  Heaven  1  could 
plant  one  in  your  soft  bosom,  that  might  move 
you  to  return  it ! 

Lou.  Nay,  Mr  Belcour 

Bel.  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  your  regard.  I 
know  I'm  tainted  with  a  thousand  faults,  sick  of 
a  thousand  follies ;  but  there's  a  healing  virtue 
in  your  eyes  that  makes  recovery  certain.  I  can- 
not be  a  villain  in  your  arms. 

Lou.  That  vou  can  never  be :  whomever  you 
shall  honour  with  your  choice,  my  life  upon'tthat 
woman  will  be  happy :  it  is  not  from  suspicion 
that  r  hesitate,  it  is  from  honour  :  'tis  tin?  seve- 
rity of  my  condition  :  it  is  tiie  world,  that  never 
will  interpret  fairly  in  our  case. 

Be/.  Oh,  what  am  I.''  and  who  in  this  wide 
world  concerns  himself  for  such  a  nameless,  such 
a  friendless  thing  as  I  am  ?  I  see,  Miss  Dudley, 
I've  not  yet  obtained  your  pardon. 

Lou.  Nay,  that  you  are  in  full  possession  of. 

Bel.  Oh,  seal  it  with  your  hand  then,  loveliest 
of  women;  confirm  it  with  your  heart;  make  me 
honourably  happy,  aufl  crown  your  penitent,  not 
with  vour  pardon  only,  but  your  love. 

Liiu.  My  love  ! ' 

Be/.  By  Heaven,  my  soul  is  conquered  with 
your  virtues,  more  than  my  eyes  are  ravished  with 
your  beauty  !  Oh,  may  this  soft,  this  sensitive 
alarm,  be  happy,  be  auspicious !  Doubt  not,  deli- 
berate not,  delay  not.  l(  hi.ppiness  be  the  end 
t»f  life,  w  hy  do  wc  slip  a  luomciit  ? 


Enter  O'Flaherty,    and  afteruards  Dudley 
and  CuARLES  zcit/i  Stockwell. 

O'Fla.  Joy,  joy,  joy  !  Sing,  dance,  leap,  laugh 
for  joy  !  Ila'  done  making  love,  and  fall  down  on 
your  knees  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar ;  for 
they're  all  on  your  side,  and  honest  St.  Patrick  at 
the  head  of  them. 

Clia.  O  Louisa,  such  an  event !  By  the  luckiest 
chance  in  lite,  we  lune  discovered  a  v.ill  of  my 
grandfather's,  made  in  his  last  illness,  by  which 
lie  cuts  off  my  aunt  Kusport  with  a  small  annui- 
ty, and  leaves  me  heir  to  his  whole  estate,  with 
a  fortune  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  vourself. 

Lou.  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  O,  sir,  instruct 
rae  to  support  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune. 

[7o  licrj'at/ier. 

Dud.    Name   not  fortune;    'tis   the  work  of 

Providence 'tis  the  justice  of  Heaven,  that 

would  not  suffer  innocence  to  be  oppressed,  nor 
your  base  aunt  to  prosper  in  her  cruelty  and 
cunning. 

[yl  servant  xcliispers  Belcour,  and  /le  goes 
out.] 

O'Fla.  You  shall  pardon  me,  captain  Dudley, 
but  you  must  not  overlook  St  Patrick  neither; — 
tor,  by  my  soul,  if  he  had  not  put  it  into  my 
head  to  slip  behind  the  screen  when  your  righte- 
teous  aunt  and  the  lawyer  were  plotting  toge- 
gether,  I  don't  see  h(jw  you  would  ever  have 
come  at  the  paper  there,  that  master  Stockwell 
is  reading. 

Dud.  True,  my  good  friend ;  you  are  the  fa- 
ther of  this  discovery  ;  but  how  did  you  contrive 
to  get  this  will  from  the  lawyer  ? 

O'J'Vff.  By  force,  my  dear — the  only  way  of 
getting  any  thing  from  a  lawyer's  clutclies. 

Stock.  Well,  major,  when  he  brings  his  action 
of  assault  and  battery  against  you,  the  least 
Dudley  can  do  is,  to  defend  you  with  the  wea- 
pons you  have  put  into  his  hands. 

C/ia.  That  I  am  bound  to  do ;  and  after  the 
happiness  I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a  father's 
age  from  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  my  next  delight 
will  be  in  offering  you  an  asylum  in  tlic  bosom  of 
your  country. 

O'F/a.  And  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  'tis  high 
time  I  was  there ;  for  'tis  now  thirty  long  years 
since  I  set  foot  in  my  native  country — and,  by  the 
power  of  St  Patrick  I  swear,  I  think  it's  worth 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

Dud.  Ay,  major,  much  about  that  time  have 
r  been  beating  the  round  of  service,  and  'twere 
w  ell  for  us  both  to  gi\  e  over :  we  have  stood 
many  a  tough  gale,  and  abundance  of  hard 
blows;  but  Charles  shall  lay  us  up  in  a  little  pri- 
vate, but  safe,  harbour,  where  we'll  rest  tVoui 
our  labours,  and  peacefully  wind  uj)  the  remain- 
der of  our  days. 

()'F/(i.  .Agreed ;  and  you  may  take  it  as  a 
proof  of  my  esteem,  young  man,  that  major  ()'- 
rialicrty  accepts  a  favour  ai  your  iiands for  . 
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by  Heaven,  I'd  sooner  starve  than  say,  '  I  thank 
you'  to  the  man  I  despise.  But  I  believe  you 
are  an  honest  lad,  and  I  am  glad  you  have 
trounced  the  old  cat — for,  on  ray  conscience,  I 
believe  I  must  otherwise  have  married  her  my- 
self, to  have  let  you  in  for  a  share  of  her  for- 
tune. 

Stock.  Hey-day,  what's  become  of  Belcour  ? 

Lou.  One  of  your  servants  called  him  out 
just  now,  and  seemingly  on  some  earnest  occa- 
sion. 

Stock.  I  hope,  Miss  Dudley,  he  has  atoned  to 
you  as  a  gentleman  ought  ? 

Lou.  Mr  Belcour,  sir,  will  always  do  what  a 
gentleman  ought — and,  in  my  case,  I  fear  only 
you  will  think  he  has  done  too  much. 

Stock.  What  has  he  done .''  and  what  can  be 
too  much  ?  Pray,  Heaven,  it  may  be  as  I  wish  ! 

[Aside. 

Dud.  Let  us  hear  it,  child  ? 

Lou.  With  confusion  for  my  own  unworthi- 
ness,  I  confess  to  you  he  has  offered  mc 

Stock.  Himself? 

Lou.  'Tis  true. 

Stock.  Then,  I  am  happy :  all  my  doubts,  my 
cares  are  over,  and  I  may  own  him  for  my  son. 
^Vliy,  these  are  joyful  tidings:  come,  my  good 
friend,  assist  me  in  disposing  your  lovely  daugh- 
ter to  accept  this  returning  prodigal  :  he  is  no 
imprincipled,  no  hardened  libertine;  his  love 
for  you  and  virtue  is  the  same. 

Dud.  'Twere  vile  ingratitude  in  me  to  doubt 
liis  merit — What  says  my  child  ? 

O'F/a.  Begging  your  pardon  now,  'tis  a  frivo- 
lous sort  of  a  question,  that  of  yours;  for  you 
may  see  plainly  enough,  by  the  young  lady's  looks, 
that  she  says  a  great  deal,  though  she  speaks  ne- 
ver a  word. 

Cha.  Well,  sister,  I  believe  the  major  has 
fairly  interpreted  the  state  of  your  heart. 

Lou.  I  ov,  n  it ;  and  what  mu.^t  that  heart  be, 
which  love,  honour  and  benevolence,  like  Mr 
Belcour's,  can  make  no  impression  on  ? 

Stock.  I  thank  you.  What  happiness  has  this 
hour  brought  to  pass  ! 

O'Fla.  Why  don't  we  all  sit  down  to  supper, 
then,  and  make  a  night  on't } 

Stock.  Hold,  here  comes  Belcour. 

Belcour  introducing  Miss  Rcsport. 

Bel.  Mr  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee,  who 
properly  comes  under  your  protection :  she  is 
equipt  for  Scotland;  but  your  good  fortune, 
\vhich  I  have  related  to  her,  seems  inclined  to 
save  you  both  the  journey Nay,  madam,  ne- 
ver go  back  ;  you  are  amongst  friends. 

C/ia.  Charlotte! 

C/iar.  The  same  ;  that  fqnd  officious  girl,  that 
haunts  you  every  where ;  that  persecuting  spi- 
rit— — ^ 

Cha.  Say  rather,  that  protecting  angel :  such 
you  have  been  to  me. 

\'oL  ir. 


Char.  O,  Charles !  you  have  an  honest,  but 
proud  heart. 

C/ia.  Nay,  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 

Be/.  Seal  up  her  lips,  then  ;  she  is  an  adora- 
ble girl ;  her  arms  are  open  to  you ;  and  love 
and  happiness  are  ready  to  receive  you. 

C/ia.  Thus,  then,  I  claim  my  dear,  my  desti- 
ned wife.  [Embracing  her. 

Enter  Lady  Rusport. 

Lady  Rus.  Hey-day  !  mighty  fine  !  wife  tru- 
ly !    migiitv    well !     kissing,    embracing did 

ever  any  thing  equal  this?  Why,  you  shameless 
hussy  !  But  I  won't  condescend  to  waste  a  word 
upon  you.  You,  sir,  you,  Mr  Stockweli,  you  fine, 
sanctified,  fair-dealii;g  man  of  conscience,  is  this 
the  priuciple  vou  trade  upon  ?  Is  this  your  neigh- 
bourly system,  to  keep  a  house  of  reception  for 
run-away  daughters,  and  young  beggarly  fortune- 
hunters  ? 

O'Fia.  Be  advised  now,  and  don't  put  yourself 
in  such  a  passion ;  we  were  all  very  happy  till 
you  came. 

Ladi/  Rus.  Stand  away,  sir  !  have  not  T  a  rea- 
son to  be  in  a  passion? 

O'Fia.  Indeed,  honey,  and  you  have,  if  you 
knew  all. 

Ladj/  Rus.  Come,  madam,  I  have  found  out 
your  haunts ;  dispose  yourself  to  return  home 
with  me.  Young  man,  let  me  never  see  you 
within  my  doors  again.  Mr  Stockweli,  I  shall 
report  your  behaviour,  depend  upon  it. 

Stock.  Hold,  madam ;  I  cannot  consent  to 
lose  Miss  Kusport's  company  this  eveniiiir,  and  I 
am  persuaded  you  won't  insist  upon  it :  'tis  an 
unmotherly  action  to  interrupt  your  daughter's 
happiness  in  this  manner ;  believe  me  it  is. 

Lad^  Rus.  Her  happiness,  truly  I  upon  my 
word  !  and  I  suppose  'tis  an  unmotiicrly  action 
to  interrupt  her  ruin;  for,  what  but  ruin  must  it 
be  to  marrv  a  beggar?  I  think  my  sister  had  a 
proof  of  that,  sir,  when  she  myde  choice  of  you. 
[To  Capt.  Dldley. 

Dud.  Don't  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits,  lady 
Rusport. 

O'Fla.  By  my  soul,  you'll  have  occasion  for  a 
sip  of  the  cordial  elixir,  by  and  by. 

Stock.  It  don't  ap;)ear  to  me,  madam,  that  Mr 
Dudley  can  be  called  a  beggar. 

Lad^  Rus.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Mr  Stock- 
well — I  am  apt  to  think  a  pair  of  colours  cannot 
furnish  settlement  quite  sutttcient  for  the  heiress 
of  sir  Stephen  Rusport. 

Char.  But  a  good  estate,  in  aid  of  a  commis- 
sion, may  do  something. 

Ladi/  Rus.  A  good  estate,  truly  I  where  should 
he  get  a  good  estate,  pray  ? 

Stock.  Why,  suppose  now  a  worthy  old  gentle- 
man, on  his  death  bed,  should  have  taken  it  in 
mind  to  leave  him  one 

Lady  Rus.  Ha  !  what's  that  you  say  ? 
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O'Flu,  O  ho  !  you  begin  to  smell  a  plot,  do 
you  ? 

Stock.  Suppose  there  should  l)c  a  paper  in  the 

uorid  tliat  runs  tluis *  I  do  hereby  i;ive  and 

'  bequeath  all  my  estates,  real  and  personal,  to 
'  Charles  Dudley,  son  of  my  late  daughter,  Lou- 
*  isii,'  (Src.  &c.  iSjc. 

Lady  lilts.  Why,  I  am  tliunderstruck  !  By 
what  contrivance,  what  villainy,  did  you  get  pos- 
session of  that  paper  ? 

Stock.  Tliere  was  no  vilhiiny,  madam,  in  get- 
ting possession  of  it :  the  crime  was  in  conceal- 
ing it,  none  in  bringing  it  to  light. 

Ladi/  Rus.  Uh,  that  cursed  lawyer,  V'arland  ! 

O'F/a.  You  may  say  that,  faith  !  he  is  a  cursed 
lawyer,  and  a  cursed  piece  of  work  I  had  to  get 
the  ]ia|)er  from  him.  Your  ladyship  now  was  to 
have  paid  him  five  thousand  pounds  for  it — I  for- 
ced him  to  give  it  me  of  his  own  accord,  for  no- 
tliing  at  all,  at  all. 

Ludi/  Jius.  Is  it  you  that  have  done  this  ?  Am 
I  iiiWcd  by  your  blundering  contrivances,  after 
alJ.?_ 

O'Tla.  'Twas  a  blunder,  faith,  but  as  natural 
a  one  as  if  I  had  made  it  o'  purpose. 

CIni.  tome,  let  us  not  opjjress  the  fallen;  do 
right  even  now,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain. 

Ladi/  lilts.  Am  I  become  an  object  of  your 
pity,  then  ?  Insuilerable  !  Confusion  light  amongst 
you  !  Marry  and  be  wretched  :  let  me  never  see 
you  more.  [Exit. 

Chur.  She  is  outrageous  ;  I  sutler  for  her,  and 
blush  to  see  her  thus  exposed. 

Clici.  Come,  Charlotte,  don't  let  this  angry 
woman  disturb  our  happiness:  we  will  save  her 
in  spite  of  herself;  your  father's  memory  shall 
not  be  stained  by  the  discredit  of  his  second 
choice. 

Char.  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  discretion, 
and  am  in  all  things  yours. 

Bel.  Now,  lovely  but  obdurate,  does  not  this 
example  soften .'' 

Jaiu.  What  can  you  ask  for  more  ?  Accept  my 
hand,  accept  my  willing  heart. 

Bel.  O  bliss  unutterable !  brother,  father, 
friend,  and  you,  the  author  of  this  general  joy — 

O'Ha.  Blessings  of  St  Patrick  upon   us  all  ! 


Tis  a  night  of  wonderful  and  surprising  ups  and 
downs :  I  wish  wo  were  all  fairly  set  down  to 
supper,  and  there  was  an  end  on't. 

Slock.  lb)ld   for  a  moment  !  I  have  yet  one 

word  to  interpose Entitled,  by  my  fpiendsiiip, 

to  a  voice  in  your  disposal,  I  have  approved  your 
match  :  there  yet  remains  a  father's  consent  to 
be  obtained. 

Bel.  Have  I  a  father! 

Slock.  You  have  a  father :  did  not  I  tell  you 
I  had  a  iliscovery  to  make.''  Compose  yourself: 
you  have  a  father,  who  observes,  \vho  knows, 
who  loves  you. 

Bel.  Keep  mc  no  longer  in  suspense !  my 
heart  is  softened  for  the  aiVecting  discovery,  and 
nature  fits  me  to  receive  his  blessing. 

Stock,  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  My  fatlier  !  Do  I  live  ? 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  It  is  too  much ;  my  happiness  overpowers 
me  :  to  gain  a  friend,  and  find  a  father,  is  too 
much  :  I  blush  to  think  how  little  1  deserve  you. 

[Thei/  cmhrace. 

Dud.  See,  children,  how  many  new  relations 
spring  from  this  niiiht's  unforeseen  events,  to  en- 
dear us  to  each  other. 

(yFla.  ()'  my  conscience,  I  think  we  shall  be 
all  related  by  and  by. 

Slock.  How  happily  has  this  evening  con- 
cluded, and  yet  how  threatening  was  its  ap- 
proach !  Let  us  repair  to  the  sup})er-room,  where 
I  will  unfold  to  you  every  circumstance  of  my 
mysterious  story.  Yes,  Belcour,  I  have  watched 
you  with  a  patient,  but  jnquiriui;  eye  ;  and  1  have 
disco\<rcd,  through  the  veil  of  some  irregulari- 
ties, a  heart  beaming  with  benevolence,  an  ani- 
mated nature,  fallible,  indeed,  but  not  incorrigi- 
ble ;  and  your  election  of  this  excellent  young 
lady  makes  me  glory  in  acknowledging  you  to  be 
my  son. 

Bel.  I  thank  you — and,  in  my  turn,  glory  in 
the  lather  I  have  gained  :  sensibly  imprest  widi 
gratitude  for  such  extraordinary  dispensations,  I 
beseech  you,  amiable  Louisa,  for  the  time  to 
come,  whenever  you  perceive  me  deviating  into 
error  or  otTence,  bring  only  to  my  mind  the  Pro- 
vidence of  this  night,  and  1  will  turn  to  reason, 
and  obey.  [Fxeant  oiiints. 
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M  E  N. 

Sir  Charles  Marlow. 
Young  Marlow,  his  son. 
Hardcastle,  an  old  coiinti't/  gentleman. 
liASJiK(,s,J'rie.7id  to  Young  Marlow. 
Tony  LujMPKIN,  a  country  boolnj. 
DiGGORV,  butter  to  Hardcastle. 


W  O  M  E  N. 

Mrs  Hardcastle,  affecting  the  airs  of^ fashion. 

Miss  Hardcastle,  her  daughter. 

Miss  Neville,  her  niece,  attached  to  Hastings. 

Maid. 

Landlord,  servants,  S^-c. 


Scene — An  English  county  ;  chiefly  Mr  Hardcastll's  hdnse. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. A  chamber  in   an  old-fashioned 

house. 

Enter  Mrs  Hardcastle  and  Mr  Hardcastle 

Mrs  Hard.  I  vow,  Mr  Hardcastle,  you're  very 
particular.  Is  there  a  creature  in  the  whole 
country,  but  ourselves,  that  does  not  take  a  trip 
to  town  now  and  then,  to  rub  otT  the  rust  a  little  ! 
There's  the  two  Miss  Hoggs,  and  our  neighbour, 
Mrs  Grigsby,  go  to  take  a  month's  polishing  eve- 
ry winter. 

Hord.  Ay,  and  bring  liack  vanity  and  affecta- 
tion to  last  thcni  the  whole  year.  I  wonder 
why  London  cannot  keep  its  own  fools  at  home. 
In  my  time,  the  follies  of  the  town  crept  slowly 


among  us ;  but  now,  they  travel  faster  than  a 
stage-coach.  Its  fopperies  come  down,  not  only 
as  inside  passengers,  but  in  the  very  basket. 

Mrs  Hard.  Ay,  your  times  were  tine  times, 
indeed :  vou  have  been  telling  us  of  them  tor 
many  a  long  year.  Here  we  liv(;  in  an  old  rum- 
bling mansion,  that  looks  for  all  the  world  Iike< 
an  inn,  but  that  we  never  see  company.  Our  bt  st 
visitors  are  old  Mrs  Oddfish,  the  curate's  wife 
and  little  Cripplegate,  the  lame  dancing  master: 
and  all  our  entertainment  your  old  stories  <>t 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlboroug.  I 
hate  such  old-t'ashioncd  trumpery. 

Hard.  And  I  love  it.  I  love  every  thing  that's 
old:  old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old 
books,  old  wine;  and,  1  believe,   Dorothy,   [To- 
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king  her  fia)iil.]    you'll  own    I   iiii\c  bcon  pretty 
fund  of  an  old  wife. 

^Irs  Hard.  Lord,  l\Ir  llardcastlc,  you're  for 
ever  at  vour  Dorothy's,  and  vour  old  wife's.  You 
may  be  a  Darl>y,  but  I'll  hv  no  Joan,  1  promise 
yon.  I'm  not  so  old  as  you'd  make  ine  by  more 
than  one  t^ood  year.  Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and 
make  money  of  that. 

Hard.  Ix^t  me  see — twenty  added  to  twenty, 
makes  just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mrs  Hani,  hi,  false,  I\Ir  Ilardcastlt :  I  was 
but  twcntv  when  I  was  bmuiiht  to  bed  of  Tony, 
that  1  had  by  .Mr  I.umpkin,  my  tirst  husbantl  : 
and  lie's  not  come  to  years  of  discretion  yet. 

Hard.  Nor  ever  will,  I  flare  answer  for  him. 
Av,  vou  have  taught  him  tmely. 

Mrs  Hard.  No  matter,  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a 
ijood  fortune.  My  son  is  not  to  live  by  his  learn- 
ing. I  don't  think  a  boy  wants  much  learning  to 
spend  fifteen  hundred  a  year. 

Hard.  Learning:,  qucjtlia  !  a  mere  comiiositlon 
of  tricks  and  mischief'. 

Mrs  Hard.  Humour,  my  dear:  nothing;  but 
humour.  Come,  Mr  llardcastle,  you  must  allow 
tJie  boy  a  little  humour. 

Hard.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  an  horse-pond.  If 
burning  the  footmen's  shoes,  fri<;htii)g  the  nuiids, 
wonyin;;  the  kittens,  be  humour,  he  has  it.  It 
was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  my  whj;  to  the 
back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went  to  make  a 
bow,  I  po|)t  m)  bald  head  in  ^Irs  Frizzle's  face. 

JMrs  Hard.  And  am  I  to  b'lame  ?  i'he  poor 
boy  was  always  too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A 
school  would  be  his  death.  When  he  comes  to 
be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a  year  or 
two's  Latin  may  do  for  him  .'' 

Hard.  Latin  for  him  !  A  cat  and  a  fiddle. 
No,  no ;  the  ale-house  and  the  stable  are  the  only 
schools  he'll  ever  t^o  to. 

Mis  Hard.  \^  ell,  we  must  not  snub   the  poor 
"  boy  now,   for  I    believe  we  shan't  have  him   long 
amonj!;  us.     Any  body  that  looks  in  his  face  may 
see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard.  Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the 
syniptoms. 

Mrs  Hard.  He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hard.  Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong 
way. 

J\Irx  Hard.  I'm  actually  afraid  of  liis  luniis. 
Hard.  -^ nd    truly  so  am  1 ;  tor   he  sometimes 
whoops  like  a  speaking  trumpet — [Tony  luillooing 
btliind   the  'nvcnes.^ — O  there  he  goes  ! — A  very 
consumptive  figure,  truly  ! 

Enlcr  Tony,  crossing  the  stage. 

Mrs  Hard.  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my 
charmer?  Won't  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of 
your  company,  lovee  ? 

/'«<«(/•  I'm  in  haste,  mother;  I  cannot  stay. 

Jlirs  Hard.  You  shan't  venture  out  this  raw 
cvenui'j,  !ny  dear:   You  lo  ik  most  shockimjly. 

Tun^.  I  can't  stiiy,  1  tell  you.    The  Three  Pi- 


geons expects  me  down  every  moment.     There's 
some  tun  going  forward. 

Hani.  Ay — the  ale-house,  the  old  place  :  I 
thought  so. 

Mrs  Hard.  A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 

Tom/.  Not  so  low  neither.  There's  Dick 
Mnggms,  the  exciseman,  Jack  Slang,  the  horse 
di'ctor,  Little  Aminadab,  that  grinds  the  music 
box,  and  Tom  Twist,  that  spins  the  pew  ter  plat- 
ter. 

Ahs  Hard.  Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them 
for  one  night  at  least  ! 

Tom/.  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  should  not 
so  much  mind ;  but  I  can't  abide  to  disappoint 
myself. 

Jf/s  Hard.  [^Detaining  him.]  You  shan't  go. 

Ton!/.  I  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs  Hard.  I  say,  you  shan't. 

Tov^.  We'll  see  which  is  strongest,  you  or  I. 

[Exit,  hatding  her  out. 

Hard.  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only  spoil 
each  other.  But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  a  com- 
bination to  drive  sense  and  discretion  out  of 
doors?  Tlicre's  my  pretty  darling  Kate;  the  fa- 
shions of  the  times  have  almost  infected  her,  too. 
liy  living  a  year  or  two  in  town,  she  is  as 
fond  of  gauze,  and  French  frippery,  as  the  best 
of  them. 

Enter  Miss  Haudc'astle. 

Blessings  on  rav  pretty  innocence  ! — Drcst 
out  as  usual,  my  Kate.  Goodness!  What  a 
quantity  of  superfluous  silk  hast  thou  got  about 
thee,  girl !  I  could  never  teach  the  fools  of  this 
age,  that  the  indigent  world  could  be  clothed  out 
of  the  trinnnings  of  the  \ain. 

Miss  Hard.  You  know  our  agreement,  sir. — 
You  allow  mc  the  morning  to  receive  and  pay 
visits,  and  to  dress  in  my  own  manner;  and,  in 
the  evening,  I  put  on  my  housewife's  dress  to 
please  you. 

Hard.  Well,  remember,  I  insist  on  the  terras 
of  our  agreement;  and,  by  the  by,  1  believe  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  try  your  obedience  this 
very  evening. 

IMiss  Hard.  I  protest,  sir,  I  don't  comprehend 
yonr  meaninii. 

Hard.  Then,  to  be  plain  with  yon,  Kate,  I  ex- 
[)cct  the  young  gentleman,  I  have  chosen  to  be 
yi'ur  husband,  from  town  this  very  day.  I  have 
his  father's  letter,  in  which  he  informs  me  hissim 
is  set  out,  and  that  he  intends  to  follow  himself 
sliuitly  after. 

Mi'-'i  Hard.  TnH<^ed  !  I  wish  I  had  known 
something  of  this  before  !  Bless  mc,  how  shall  I 
behave  ?  It  is  a  thousand  to  one  I  shan't  like  him  ; 
om"  meeting  will  be  so  formal,  and  so  like  a  thing 
of  business,  that  1  shall  find  no  room  lor  friend- 
shii)  or  esteem. 

Hard.  Depend  upon  it,  child,  I'll  never  con- 
troul  your  choice:  but  I\lr  JMarlow,  whom  I 
have  pitched  upon,  is  liic  son  of  my  old  friend 
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Sir  Charles  Marlovv,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
talk  so  often.  The  young  gentleman  has  been 
bred  a  scholar,  and  is  designed  for  an  employ- 
ment in  the  service  of  his  country.  I  am  told 
lie's  a  man  of  an  excellent  understanding. 

Miss  Hard.  Is  he  ? 

Hard.  Very  generous. 

Miss  Hard.  I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  Young  and  brave. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  And  very  handsome. 

Miss  Hard.  My  dear  pnpa,  say  nd  more  [kiss- 
ing his  hand.] ;  he's  mine,  I'll  have  him. 

Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of 
the  most  bashful  and  reserved  young  fellows  in 
all  the  world. 

Miss  Hard.  Eh  !  you  have  frozen  me  to  death 
again.  That  word,  reserved,  has  undone  all  the 
rest  of  his  accomplishments.  A  reserved  lover, 
it  is  said,  always  makes  a  suspicious  husband. 

Hard.  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom  re- 
sides in  a  breast  that  is  not  enriched  with  nobler 
virtues.  It  was  the  very  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter that  first  struck  me. 

Miss  Hard.  He  must  have  more  striking  fea- 
tures to  catch  me,  I  promise  you.  However,  if 
he  be  so  young,  so  handsome,  and  so  every  thing, 
as  you  mention,  I  believe  he'll  do  still.  I  think 
rU  have  him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle. 
It's  more  than  an  even  wager  he  may  not  have 
you. 

Miss  Hard.  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  raor* 
tify  one  so  ? — Well,  if  he  refuses,  instead  of 
breakuig  my  iieart  at  his  indifference,  I'll  only 
break  my  glass  for  its  flattery ;  set  my  cap  to 
sf#me  newer  fasliion,  and  look  out  for  some  less 
difficult  admirer. 

Hard.  Bravely  resolved  !  In  the  mean  time, 
I'll  go  prepare  the  servants  for  his  reception.  As 
we  seldom  see  company,  they  want  as  nmch 
training  as  a  company  of  recruits,  the  ilrst  day's 
muster.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hard.  Lud  !  this  news'of  papa's  puts  me 
all  in  a  flutter.  Young,  handsome  !  these  he  put 
last ;  but  I  put  them  foremost.  Sensible,  good- 
natured  ;  I  like  all  that.  But  then  reserved,  and 
sheepish  '.  that's  much  against  him.  Yet  can't  he 
be  cured  of  his  timidity,  by  being  taught  to  be 
proud  of  his  wife  ?  Yes.  and  can't  I — But  I  vow 
I'm  disposing  of  the  husband,  belbre  I  have 
secured  the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

I'm  glad  you're  come,  Neville,  my  dear.  Tell 
me,  Constance,  how  do  I  look  this  evening !  Is 
there  any  tiling  whimsical  about  me?  Is  it  one 
of  my  well  looking  days,  child .''  Am  1  in  face 
to  day  ? 

Miss  Nev.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet  now  I 
look  again — bless    lue  ! — sure  no  accident  has 


happened  among  the  canary  birds,  or  the  gold 
fishes.  Has  your  brother  or  the  cat  been  med- 
dling? Or  has  the  last  novel  been  too  moving  ? 

Miss  Hard.  No ;  nothing  of  all  this.  I  have 
been  threatened — I  can  scarce  get  it  out — I  have 
been  threatened — with  a  lover. 

Miss  Nev.  And  his  name 

Miss  Hard.  Is  Marlow. 

Miss  Nev.  Indeed  ! 

Miss  Hird.  The  son  of  sir  Charles  Marlow. 

Miss  Nev.  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Mr  Hastings,  my  admirer!  They  are  never 
asunder.  I  believe  you  must  have  seen  him 
when  we  lived  in  town. 

Miss  Hard.  Never. 

Miss  Nev.  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I 
assure  you.  Among  women  of  reputation  and 
virtue,  he  is  the  modestest  man  alive ;  but  his 
acquaintance  give  him  a  very  different  character 
among  creatures  of  another  stamp  :  you  under- 
stand me? 

Miss  Hard.  An  odd  character,  indeed  i  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  manage  him.  What  shall  I  do? 
Pshaw,  think  no  more  of  him,  but  trust  to  occur- 
rences for  success.  But  how  goes  on  your  own 
affair,  my  dear?  has  my  mother  been  courting  you 
for  my  brother  Tony,  as  usual  ? 

Miss  Nev.  I  iiave  just  come  from  one  of  our 
agreeable  tete-a-tetes.  She  has  been  saying  a 
hundred  tender  things,  and  setting  oft' her  pretty 
monster  as  the  very  pink  of  perfection. 

Miss  Hard.  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that 
she  actually  thinks  him  so.  A  fortune  like  yours 
is  no  small  temptation.  Besides,  as  she  has  the 
sole  management  of  it,  I'm  not  surprised  to  see 
her  unwillmg  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  family. 

Miss  Nev.  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chieflv 
consists  in  jewels,  is  no  such  mighty  temptation. 
But,  at  any  rate,  if  my  dear  Hastings  be  but  con- 
stant, I  make  no  doubt  to  be  too  hard  for  her  at 
last.  However,  I  let  her  suppose  that  I  am  in 
love  with  hei'  son,  and  she  never  once  dreams 
that  my  affections  are  fixed  upon  another. 

Miss  Hard.  My  good  brotiier  holds  out  stout- 
ly.    I  could  almost  love  him  for  hating  you  so. 

Miss  Nev.  It  is  a  good  natured  creature  at 
bottom,  and  I'm  sure  woulil  wish  to  see  me  mar- 
ried to  any  body  but  himself.  But  my  aunt's 
bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's  walk  round  the  im- 
provements. AUons!  Courage  is  necessary,  as  our 
aftairs  are  critical. 

Miss  Hard.  Would  it  were  bed  time,  and  all 
were  well !  [ExeunC. 

SCENE  II. — An  alehouse  room. 

Several  shabby  fellows,  with  punch  and  tobacco. 
Tony  at  the  head  of  the  table,  a  little  higher 
than  the  rest :  A  mallet  in  his  hand. 

Omnes.  Iliirrca,  hurrea,  hurrea  !   bravo  ! 

1st  i'el.  Now,  ijeutleiutii,  silence  for  a  song, 
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The  'Squire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down  tor  ;i 

SOMf;. 

Oinnes.  Ay,  a  sung,  a  bong  ! 
Tony.  Tlicn  I'll  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a  song 
I  made  upon  this  ale-house,  the  Three  Pigeons. 

SONG. 

Let  svhool-mastcrs  puzzle  their  brain, 

]\  ith  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning; 
Good  li<jUor,  I  stonlli/  maintain, 

Gives  Genus  ti  better  discerning.  ■ 
Let  t/iem  lirag  of  their  Heathenish  Godif, 

Their  Lethcs,  their  Stj/.res,  and  Stt/gians  : 
Their  Quis,  and  their  Qua^  and  their  Qitods, 

They  re  all  but  a  jnircet  of'  Figeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll ! 

When  Methodist  preachers  come  doitn, 

A  preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
ni  uager  the  rascals  a  crown, 

They  abcut/s  preach  best  zcilh  a  skinful. 
Hut  Tohcn  you  come  doicn  with  your  pence. 

For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  religion. 
Til  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense, 

But  you  my  good  friends  are  the  Pigeon. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll ! 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about, 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever. 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout. 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever  ! 
Let  some  cri/  up  voodcock  or  hare. 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons; 
But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  ! 
.  Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll ! 

Omnes.  Bravo,  bravo  ! 

1st  Pel.  The  'Squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 

2r/  Pel.  1  loves  to  hear  (lim  sing,  bekeays  he 
never  gives  us  nothing  that's  Imv. 

3r/  Pel.  O,  damn  any  thing  that's  low  !  I  can- 
not bear  it. 

Ath  Pel.  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing 
at  any  time.  If  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in 
a  C  incatenation  accordir)gly. 

id  Pel.  I  like  the  maxum  of  it.  Master  Mug- 
gin>.  What  though  I  auj  obligated  to  dance  a 
bear,  a  man  may  bo  a  gentleman  for  all  that. 
Miy  this  be  my  poison,  if  my  bear  ever  dances 
but  to  the  very  gcnlcelest  of  ^tunes  !  Water 
Parted,  or  the  minuet  in  Ariadne. 

'id  Pel.  What  a  pity  it  is  the  'squire  is  not 
CO  nc  to  his  own  !  It  would  be  well  for  all  the 
puMicans  within  ten  miles  round  of  inm. 

Tomi.  Rcod,  ami  so  it  would.  Master  Slang. 
r  i  then  shew  what  it  was  to  keep  choice  of  com- 
pany. 

2d  Pel.  O  lie  takes  after  his  own  father  for 
th  It.  To  be  sure,  old  'squire  Lumpkin  \vas  the 
finest  gentleman  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on.     For 


winding  the  streight  horn,  or  beating  a  thicket 
for  a  liare,  or  a  wench,  he  never  had  his  fel- 
low. It  was  a  saying  in  the  place,  that  he  kept 
the  best  horses,  dogs,  and  girls,  in  the  whole 
county. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  when  I'm  of  ?age,  I'll  be  no 
bastard,  I  promise  you.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
Hctt  Boimcer  and  the  miller's  grey  mare  to  be- 
gin with.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink  about  and 
be  merry,  tor  yon  p:iy  no  reckoning.  Well 
Stingo,  what's  the  matter.^ 

P.ntcr  landlord. 

Lund.  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post- 
cliaise  at  the  door.  'J'hcy  have  lost  their  way 
upon  the  forest ;  and  they  are  talking  something 
about  Mr  Hardcastle. 

Tony.  As  sinv  as  can  be,  one  of  them  must  be 
tlie  gentleman  that's  coming  down  to  court  my 
sister.     Do  they  seem  to  be  Londoners  } 

Land.  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  woun- 
dily  like  Frenchmen. 

Tony.  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and 
I'll  set  thenj  right  in  a  twinklinir.  [/vrzY  Lund- 
lord.^  Gentlemen,  as  they  may'nt  be  good  enough 
company  for  you,  step  down  for  a  moment,  and 
I'll  be  with  you  in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon. 

\^Eieunt  ]\Iob. 

Father-in-law  has  been  calling  me  whelp, 
and  hound,  this  half  year.  Now,  if  I  pleased,  I 
could  be  so  revenged  upon  the  old  crumblctonian  ! 
But,  then,  I'm  afraid — afraid  of  what !  I  shall 
soon  be  worth  iit'teen  hundred  a-year,  and  let 
him  frighten  me  out  of  that,  if  he  can. 

Enter  Landlord,  conducting  Marlow  and 
Hastings. 

Mar.  What  a  tedious  uncomfortable  day  have 
we  had  of  it !  W^e  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles 
across  the  country,  and  we  have  come  above 
threescore. 

Hast.  And  all,  IMarlow,  from  that  unaccoimt- 
able  reser\  e  of  yours,  that  would  not  let  us  in- 
quire more  frequently  on  the  way. 

Mar.  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay 
myself  under  an  obligation  to  every  one  I  meet ; 
and  often  stand  the  chance  of  an  unmannerly 
answer. 

Hast,  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely 
to  receive  any  answer. 

Tom/.  No  ofience,  gentlemen.  But  I'm  told 
you  have  been  inquiring  for  one  Mr  Hardcastle, 
in  these  parts.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the 
country  yon  arc  in  ? 

Hast.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  but  should  thank 
you  for  inforn)ation. 

Tony.  Nor  the  way  you  came  ? 

Hast.  No,  sir;  but  if  you  can  inform  us 

Tony.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  neither 
the  road  you  are  going,  nor  where  you  are,  nor 
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the  road  you  came,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  in- 
form you  is,  that — You  have  lost  your  way. 

Mar,  We  wanted  no  i^host  to  tell  us  that ! 

Tony.  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold  as 
to  ask  the  place  from  whence  you  came  ? 

Mar.  Tliat's  not  necessary  towards  directing 
us  where  we  are  to  go. 

Tont/.  No  offence  :  but  question  for  question 
is  all  fair,  you  know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not 
this  same  Ilavdcastle  a  cross-grained,  old  fashion- 
ed, whimsical  fellow,  with  an  ugly  face,  a  daugh- 
ter, and  a  pretty  son  ? 

Hast.  We  have  nut  seen  the  gentleman,  but 
he  has  the  family  you  mention. 

Tont/.  The  daughter,  a  tall  trapesing,  trollop- 

ing,  talkative  maypole The   son,  a   pretty, 

well-bred,  agreeable  youth,  that  every  body  is 
fond  of. 

Mar.  Our  information  ditfers  in  this.  The 
daughter  is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ; 
the  son,  an  awkward  booby,  reared  up,  and  spoil- 
ed at  his  mother's  apron-string. 

Tony.  He-he-hem Then,  gentlemen,  all   I 

have  to  tell  you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  JNIr 
Hardcastle's  house  this  night,  I  believe. 

Hast.  Unfortunate  ! 

Tony.  It's  a  damned  long,  dark,  boggy,  dirty, 
dangerous  way.  Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the 
way  to  ]\Ir  Hardcastle's  ; — [WinJung  upon  the 
hmdlord.]  Mr  Hardcastle's,  of  Quagmire  Marsh ; 
you  understand  me? 

Land.  Master  Hardcastle's  !  Lock-a-daisy,  my 
masters,  you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong!  When 
you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you  should 
have  crossed  down  Squash-lane. 

Mar.  Cross  down  Squash-lane  ! 

Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  for- 
ward, 'till  you  came  to  four  roads. 

Mar.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet ! 

Ton^i/.  Ay ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only 
one  of  them. 

Mar.  O  sir,  you're  facetious. 

Toni/.  Then  keeping  to  the  right,  you  arc  to  go 
sideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  com- 
mon :  there  you  must  look  sharp  for  the  track  of 
the  wheel,  and  go  forwanl,  till  you  come  to  far- 
mer Murrain's  barn.  Coming  to  the  farmer's 
barn,  you  are  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to 
the  left,  and  then  to  the  right  about  again,  till 
you  find  out  the  old  mill 

Alar.  Zounds,  man  !  we  could  as  soon  find 
out  the  lonsritude ! 


Hast.  What's  to  be  done,  Marlow  ? 

Mar.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  recep- 
tion ;  though,  perhaps,  the  landlonl  can  accom- 
modate us. 

Land.  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  one  spare 
bed  in  the  whole  house. 

Tont/.  And,  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken  up 
by  three  lodgers  already.  [After  a  pause,  in  w/iich 
the  rest  seem  disconcerted. \  I  have  hit  it.  Don't 
you  think.  Stingo,  our  landlady  could  accommo- 
date the  gentlemen  by  the  fireside,  with three 

chairs  and  a  bolster? 

Hast.  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 

Mar.  And  1  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a 
bolster. 

To7iT/.  You  do,  do  you } — then  let  me  see — 
what — if  you  go  on  a  mile  further,  to  the  Buck's 
Head  ;  the  old  Buck's  Head  on  the  hill,  one  of 
the  best  inns  in  the  whole  country  ? 

Hast.  O  ho  !  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure 
for  this  night,  however. 

Land.  [Apart  to  Tony.^  Sure,  you  be'nt  send- 
ing them  t:)  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  vou  ? 

Toni^.  Mum,  you  fool  you  !  Let  them  find  that 
out.  [To  them.]  You  have  only  to  keep  on  streigiit 
forward,  till  you  come  to  a  large  old  house  by 
the  road  side.  You'll  see  a  pair  of  large  horns 
over  the  door.  That's  the  sign.  Drive  up  the 
yard,  and  call  stoutly  about  you. 

Hast.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  ser- 
vants can't  miss  the  way  ? 

Toni/.  No,  no :  But  I  tell  you,  though,  the 
landlord  is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  oif  business; 
so  he  wants  to  be  thought  a  gentleman,  saving 
your  presence,  he,  he,  he  !  He'll  be  for  giving 
you  his  company,  and,  ecod,  if  you  mind  him,  he'll 
persuade  you  that  his  mother  was  an  alderman, 
and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  peace  ! 

Lund.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ; 
but  a  kecjjs  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the 
whole  country. 

Mar.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we 
shall  want  no  i'urther  connexion.  We  are  to  turn 
to  the  right,  flid  you  say? 

Toni/.  No,  no;  straightforward.  I'll  just  step 
myself,  and  shew  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  [To 
(he  landlord.]  Mum  ! 

Land.  All,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweet,  plea- 
sant— damned  mischievous  son  of  a  whore  ! 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  1. — An  oltl  fashioned  houxe. 


Enlcr  IIaudcastle,   followed  b>/  three  or  four 
aukuard  servants. 

Hard.  Well,  I  hope  you're  perfect  in  the  ta- 
bli-  txt'icise  t  have  been  tcachinc;  V':u  these  three 
tlays.  You  all  know  your  posts  and  your  places, 
and  can  shew  that  you  have  l)een  used  to  good 
company,  without  stirring  from  home. 

0 nines.  Ay,  ay  ! 

Hard.  When  company  comes,  you  are  not  to 
pop  out  and  stare,  and  then  run  in  again,  like 
irisihted  rabbits  in  a  warren. 

0)n>ies.  No,  uo. 

Hard.  You,  Uigcory,  whom  I  have  taken  from 
the  barn,  are  to  make  a  shew  at  the  side  table  ; 
and  you,  Rosrer,  whom  I  have  advanced  from  the 
plough,  are  to  place  .yourself  behind  my  chair. 
Hut  you're  not  to  stand  so,  with  yuiu"  hands  in 
vfxir  pockets.  Take  your  hands  from  your 
pockets,  Itogrr;  and  from  your  head,  you  block- 
liead  you  !  They're  a  little  too  stiff,  indeed;  but 
that's  no  great  matter. 

Di^.  Ay,  mind  how  I  hold  them  !  I  learned 
to  hold  my  hands  this  way,  when  I  was  upon 
drill  for  tlie  militia.     And  so  being  upon  drill — 

Hard.  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Diggorv. 
You  must  be  all  attention  to  the  guests.  You 
must  hear  us  talk,  and  not  think  of  talking;  yon 
must  see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of  drinking; 
you  must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think  of  eating  ! 

1^'g-  By  the  laws,  your  worship,  that's  par- 
fertly  unpossible.  Whenever  Uiggorv  sees  ycat- 
ing  going  forwards,  ecod,  he's  always  for  wishing 
for  a  mouthful  himself! 

Hard.  IJIockhead  !  is  not  a  belly-full  in  the 
kitchen  as  good  as  a  belly-full  in  the  parlour  .■' 
stay  your  stomach  with  that  reflection  ! 

D/if.  Ecod,  I  thank  your  worship;  I'll  make  a 
shift  to  stay  my  stomach  with  a  slice  of  cold  beef 
in  the  pantry  ! 

Hard.  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative.  Then, 
if  I  happen  to  s;iy  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good 
story  at  table,  you  must  not  all  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing, as  if  you  made  part  of  the  company. 

Dig.  Then,  ecod,  your  worship  mn^t  not  tell 
the  story  of  (Juld  Grouse  in  the  gun-ro/ui  :  I  can't 
liclp  laughing  at  that — he,  he,  he! — for  the  soul 
of  me  !"\Vc  have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty 
years — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Hard.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  The  story  is  a  good  one. 
Well,  honest  Dit'gory,  you  may  laugh  at  that — 
1)ut  still  remember  to  be  attentive.  Suppose  one 
of  the  conipany  should  call  for  a  glass  of  wine, 
liow  will  you  behave?  A  class  of  wine,  sir,  if  you 
please.  [To  Diggory.^ — I'.h,  «hy  don't  you  move? 
Dig.  J>od,  your  worship,  I  never  have  cou- 
j'ai;e  till  I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkal)les  brought 
iipo'  the  table,  and  then  I'm  as  bauld  as  a  lion. 


Hard.  What !  will  no  body  move? 

l.s^  Her.  I'm  not  to  leave  this  place. 

2d  Ser.  I'm  sure  its  no  pleace  of  mine. 

3d  Ser.  Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Die.   Wauns,  and  I'm  sure  it  cauna  be  minr. 

Hard.  You  numskulls !  and  so,  while,  like 
your  betters,  you  are  quarrelling  for  places,  the 
guests  must  be  starved  ?  O  you  dunces  I    I  find  I 

nmst  begin  all  over  again. But  don't  I  hear  h 

coach  dri\e  into  the  yard  ?  To  your  j)osts,  you 

blockheads  !    I'll  go,  in  the  mean  time,  and  give 

my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  gate. 

[Erit  IlAuncASTLE, 

Dig.  By  the  elevens,  my  j)lace  is  gone  quite 
out  of"  my  head  ! 

Roger.  I  know  that  my  place  is  to  be  every 
where. 

1st  Ser.  Where  the  devil  is  mine? 

2d  Ser.  My  pleace  is  to  be  no  wliere  at  all ; 
and  so  Ize  go  about  my  business. 

[E.reunt  Servants,  running  about  as  if 
frighted,  different  reuys. 

Enter  Servant  rcith candles,  shewing  in^lk'Ri.ow 
and  Hastings. 

Ser.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  very  welcome  \ 
Ihis  \\av. 

Hast.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day, 
welcome  once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  ot' 
a  clean  room  and  a  good  tire.  Upon  my  word, 
a  very  well  looking  house  !  antique,  but  credita- 
ble. 

Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  niansion. 
Having  first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house- 
keeping, it  at  last  comes  to  levy  contributions  as 
an  inn. 

Hast.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be 
taxed  to  pay  all  these  fineries.  I  have  often  seen 
a  good  sideboard,  or  a  marble  chinmey-piece, 
th.ougli  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  enflame  the 
reckoning  confoundedly. 

Mar.  Travellers,  George,  must  pay  in  all  pla- 
ces. The  only  ditVerence  is,  that  in  good  inns, 
you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries;  in  had  inns,  you  are 
fleeced  a-d  starved. 

Hdsf.  Viiu  have  lived  pretty  much  among  them. 
In  truth,  I  have  been  often  surprised,  tliat  you, 
who  ha\e  seen  so  nuich  of  the  world,  with  your 
natural  good  sense,  and  your  many  opportunities, 
could  never  yet  acquire  a  requisite  share  of  assu- 
rance. 

Mar.  The  Englishman's  malady.  But  tell  luc, 
George,  where  could  1  have  learned  that  assu- 
rance you  talk  of?  My  life  has  been  chiefly  spent 
in  a  collesie,  or  an  inn,  in  seclusion  from  that 
lovely  part  of  the  creation  that  chiefly  teach  men 
confidence.  I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  a  single  modest  woman — 
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except  my  mother — But,  among  females  of  an- 
other class,  you  know — 

Must,  Ay  ;  among  them  you  are  impudent 
enough  of  ali  conscience. 

Mar.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Hast.  But,  ni  the  company  of  women  of  repu- 
tation I  never  saw  such  an  idiot,  such  a  trembler; 
you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  wanted  an 
opportunity  of  stealing  out  of  the  room. 

Alar.  V\  hy,  man,  that's  because  I  do  want  to 
steal  out  of  the  room.  Faith,  I  have  often  form- 
ed a  resolution  to  break  the  ice,  and  rattle  away 
at  any  rate.  Bur,  I  don't  know  how,  a  single 
glance  from  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  has  totally  over- 
set my  resolution.  An  impudent  fellow  may 
counterfeit  modesty,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  a  mo- 
dest man  can  ever  conterfeit  i'lipudcnce. 

Hast.  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  line  things 
to  them  that  I  have  heard  you  lavish  upon  the 
bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or  even  a  college  bed-ma- 
ker— 

Mar.  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things  to 
them.  They  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  I  hev  may 
talk  of  a  comet,  or  a  burning  mountain,  or  some 
such  bagatelle.  But,  to  me,  a  modest  woman, 
drest  out  n  all  her  tinery,  is  the  most  tremen- 
dous object  of  the  whole  creation  ! 

Hast.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  At  this  rate,  man,  liow 
can  you  ever  expect  to  marry  } 

Mar.  Never,  uniess,  as  among  kings  and  prin- 
ces, my  bride  were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  If, 
indeed,  like  an  eastern  bridegroom,  one  were  to 
be  introduced  to  a  wife  he  never  saw  before,  it 
might  be  endured.  But  to  go  through  ail  the 
terrors  of  a  formal  courtship,  together  with  the 
episode  of  aunts,  grand-mothers  and  cousins,  and 
at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad  staring-question,  of, 
madam,  will  you  marry  me?  No.  no;  that's  a 
strain  much  above  me,  1  assure  you. 

Hast.  I  pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intend  be- 
having to  the  lady  you  arc  come  down  to  vjsit  at 
the  request  of  your  father  ? 

21ar.  As  I  behave  to  all  other  ladies.  Bow- 
very  low.  Answer  yes,  or  no,  to  all  her  de- 
mands— But,  for  the  rest,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
venture  to  look  in  her  face,  till  I  see  my  father's 
again. 

Hast.  I'm  surprised,  that  one,  who  is  so  warm 
a  friend,  can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Mar.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my 
chief  inducement  down  was  to  be  instrumental 
in  forwarding  your  hap|)iiiess,  not  my  own.  Miss 
Neville  loves  you ;  the  t'amily  don't  know  you  ;  as 
my  friend,  you  are  sure  of  a  reception,  and  let 
honour  do  the  rest. 

Hast.  My  xlear  Marlow  !  But  I'll  suppress  the 
emotion.  Were  I  a  wretch,  meanly  seeking  to 
carry  off  a  fortune,  you  shoidd  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  I  would  ap])ly  to  ibr  assistance.  But 
Miss  Neville's  person  is  all  I  ask,  and  that  is 
mine,  both  from  her  deceased  father's  cousent, 
and  her  own  inclination. 

Vol.  II. 


Mar.  Happy  man  !  You  have  talents  and  art 
to  captivate  any  woman.  I'm  doomed  to  adore 
the  sex,  and  yet  to  converse  with  the  only  part 
of  it  I  despise.  This  stammer  in  my  address, 
and  this  awkward  prepossessing  visage  of  mine, 
can  never  permit  me  to  soar  above  the  reach  of  a 
millhier's  'prentice,  or  one  of  the  dutchesses  of 
Drury-lane.  Pshaw  !  this  fellow  here  to  inter- 
rupt us. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily 
welcome.  Which  is  Mr  Marlow .?  ^ir,  vou're 
heartily  welcome.  It's  not  ray  way,  you  see,  to 
receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire.  I 
like  to  give  them  a  hearty  reception,  in  the  old 
style,  at  my  gate.  I  like  to  see  their  horses  and 
trunks  taken  care  of. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  He  has  got  our  names  from  the 
servants  alieady. — [To  hi/ii.]  We  approve  your 
caution  and  hospitality,  sir. — [To  Hastixcs.]  I 
have  been  thinking,  George,  of  changing  our  tra- 
velling dresses  in  the  morning;  I  am  grown  con- 
foundedly ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard.  I  beg,  Mr  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  cere- 
mony in  this  house. 

Hast.  I  fancy,  George,  you're  right :  the  first; 
bl(jvv  is  half  the  battle.  J  intend  opening  the 
campaign  with  the  white  and  gold. 

Hard.  Mr  Marlow — I\Ir  Hastings — gentlemen 
— piav  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This 
is  Liberty-ha.l,  gentlemen.  You  may  do  just  as 
you  please  here. 

Alar.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campai^in 
too  fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  be- 
fore it  is  over.  1  think  to  reserve  the  embr.ii- 
dery  to  secure  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr  Marlow, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
when  he  went  to  besiege  Denain.  He  first  sum- 
moned the  sarrisou — 

Alar.  Don't  you  think  the  ventre  dor  waist- 
coat will  do  with  the  plain  brown.? 

Hard.  He  inst  summoned  the  garrison,  which 
might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

Hast.  I  think  not :  Brown  and  yellow  mix  but 
very  poorly. 

Hard,  i  say,  centlemen.  as  I  was  teUing  you, 
he  summoned  the  garr.son,  which  might  consist 
of  about  five  thousand  men — 

Alar.  The  girls  like  finery. 

Hard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  ammuni- 
rion,  and  other  iniplcmcnts  of  war.  Now,  says 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  George  Hrooks,  that 

stood   next  to  liim You  must  have  heard  of 

George  Brooks  ? — I'll  pawn  my  dukedom,  says  he, 
but  I  take  that  garrison  without  spilling  a  drop 
of  blood.     So 

Alar.  VVhat,  my  sood  friend,  if  vou  jive  ".s  a 
glass  of  pumb  in  the  mean  time?  it  would  help 
us  to  carry  ou  the  siege  with  vigour. 
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Hard.  Punch,  sir !  [Axide.]  This  is  the  mo>t 
ijnaccomitubic  kind  of  inotlcsty  I  ever  mot  with  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  >ir,  piincli.  A  glass  of  wanu  puiicli, 
after  our  journey,  will  he  coinfortublc.  Tliis  is 
Libertv-hall,  you  know. 

ILi/d.  Here's  cuj),  sir. 

J\l(ir.  [Aside.]  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty- 
hall,  will  only  let  us  have  just  \\hat  he  pleases. 

Hard,  [rukiiig  the  cup.]  I  hope  you'll  liud  it 
to  your  nuud.  I  have  prepared  it  with  my  own 
hands,  and  1  believe  you'll  own  the  in<^rcdieuts 
are  tolerable.  NVill  you  be  so  sjood  as  to  pledi^c 
me,  sir.''  Here,  iNIr  Marlovv,  here  is  to  our  better 
acquaiutauee !  [Diinks. 

Alar.  [Aside.]  A  very  impudent  fellow  this  ! 
but  he's  a  character,  and  I'll  humour  him  a  little. 
Sir,  mv  service  to  you.  [Drink.t. 

Hitst.  [Aside.]  1  see  tliis  fellow  wants  to  jjive 
us  his  company,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  iini- 
keeper,  before  he  has  learned  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. 

J\Iar.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my 
old  friend,  I  suppose  you  have  a  sood  deal  of 
business  in  this  part  of  the  country .'  Warm  work, 
now  and  then,  at  elections,  I  suppose  ? 

Hard.  No,  sir,  1  have  lone;  j:;iven  that  work 
over.  Since  our  betters  luue  hit  upon  the  expe- 
dient of  electing  each  other,  there's  no  business 
for  us  that  sell  ale. 

Httst.  So,  then,  you  have  no  turn  for  polities, 
I  find .? 

Hard.  Xot  in  tlie  least.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  1  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of 
government,  like  other  people;  but  findiuii  my- 
self every  day  crow  more  ant^ry,  and  the  sovern- 
ment  lirowing  no  better,  I  left  it  to  mend  itself. 
Since  that,  I  no  more  trouble  my  head  about 
Heydcr  Alley,  or  Ally  Cavvn,  than  about  Ally 
Croaker.     Sir,  my  service  to  you.  [IJriiiks. 

Hast.  So  that,  with  eat  in"  above  stairs,  and 
drinking  below,  with  receivint;  your  friends 
within,  and  amusinE;  them  without,  you  lead  a 
good  pleasant  bustliuL'  life  of  it. 

Hard.  I  do  stir  about  a  sood  deal,  that's  cer- 
tain. Half  the  ditVerences  of  the  parish  are  ad- 
justed in  this  vei'y  parlour. 

Alar.  [After  dri>ikiii<;.]  And  you  have  an  ar- 
_£;nnieMt  in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than 
■any  in  NVestminster-hall. 

J  lard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 
philosophy. 

Alar.  [^Iside.]  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  1  ever 
licard  of  an  innkeeper's  philosophy. 

Hast.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general, 
you  attack  them  on  every  quarter.  If  you  find 
their  reason  manageable,  you  attack  it  with  your 
philosophy;  if  you  find  they  have  no  reason,  you 
attack  them  vith  this.  Here's  your  health,  my 
pliilosDpher  !  [Drinks. 

Hard,  fiood.  very  good,  tliank  yon ;  ha,  ha  ! 
Your  generalship  puts  luc  in  mind  of  Prince  Eu- 


gene, when  he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  or 
IJelgrade.     Vou  shall  hear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I 
think  it's  almost  time  to  talk  about  supper. 
What  has  your  philosophy  got  in  the  house  for 
'■upper? 

Hard.  For  supper,  sir ! — [Aside.]  Was  ever 
such  a  request  to  a  man  in  his  own  house  ! 

Alar.  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  an 
ap[)etite.  1  shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in 
the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Hard.  [Aside.]  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never 
my  eyes  beheld  ! — [To  /lia/.]  Why,  really,  sir,  as 
for  supper,  I  can't  v\ell  tell.  My  Dorothy  and 
the  cook-maid  settle  these  things  between  them. 
I  leave  these  kind  of  things  entirely  to  them. 

Alar.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hard.  Entirely,  [iy  the  by,  I  believe  they  are 
in  actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this 
moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of 
their  privy  council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  When 
I  travel,  1  always  chuse  to  regulate  my  own  sup- 
per. Let  the  cook  be  called.  No  otleuce,  I  hope, 
sir  ? 

Hard.  ()  no,  sir;  none  in  the  least;  yet  I  don't 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cook-maid,  is  not 
very  eonnnunieative  upon  these  occasiotis.  Should 
we  send  for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  f)ut  of  the 
house. 

Hast.  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I 
ask  it  as  a  favour.  I  always  match  my  appetite 
to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Alar.  [To  Hardcastle,  who  looks  at  them 
leilh  surprise.]  Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my 
way,  too. 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here. 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  f')r  to- 
night's supper.  I  believe  it's  drawn  out.  Your 
manner,  Mr  Hastings,  puts  me  iu  mind  of  my 
uncle,  colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his, 
that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had 
eaten  it. 

Hast.  [Aside.]  All  upon  the  high  ropes  !  His 
uncle  a  colonel  f  we  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mo- 
ther being  a  justice  of  peace.  But  let's  hear  the 
bill  of  fare. 

Alar.  [PcrKSJ?j,if.]  Wluit's  herei'  For  the  first 
coarse;  lor  the  second  course;  for  the  dessert. 
The  devil,  sir!  do  you  thiuk  we  ha\e  brought 
down  the  whole  joiners'  company,  or  the  corpo- 
ration of  Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a  supper?  Two 
or  three  little  things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will 
do. 

Hast.  But,  let's  hear  it. 

Mar.  [Readiiif:.]  For  ihc  first  course  at  the 
top,  a  pig  and  pruin  sauce. 

Hiist.  Daum  your  jiig,  I  say  ! 

Alar.  And  danni  your  pruin  sauce,  say  I  ! 

Hard.  Aufl  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are 
hungry,  pig,  with  pruin  suuce,  is  very  good  eating. 
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Mar.  At  the  bottom,  a  calve's  tongue  and 
brains. 

Hast.  Let  your  brains  be  knocked   out,  my 
sir;  I  don't  like  them. 

Ma?.  Or  you  may  clap  them  on  a  plate  by 
themselves.     I  do. 

Hard,  [^.sirfe.]  Their  impudence  confounds 
me  ! — [Tb  tlicm^  Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests; 
make  what  alterations  you  please.  Is  there  any 
thing  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter,  gentle- 
men ? 

Mar.  Item,  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and 
sausages,  a  floientinc,  a  shaking  pudding,  and  a 
dish  of  tiff — taff — taffety  cream  ! 

Hast.  Confuund  your  made  dishes!  I  shall  be 
as  much  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and 
yellow  dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  table. 
I'm  for  plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  no- 
thing you  like  ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  you  have 
a  particular  fancy  to 

Mar.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so 
exquisite,  that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as 
another.  Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much 
for  supper.  And  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are 
aired,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me. 
You  shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  jou  !  I  protest,  sir,  you 
must  excuse  me ;  I  always  look  to  these  things 
myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself 
easy  on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it. — \^Aside^  A 
very  trouljlesome  fellow  this,  as  ever  I  met  with 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved,  at  least,  to  at- 
tend you. — \^Aside.'\  This  may  be  modern  mo- 
desty, but  I  never  saw  any  thing  look  so  like  old- 
fashioned  impudence. 

[Exeunt  Mariow  and  IIardcastle. 

Hast.  So  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to 
grow  troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  at 
those  assiduities  which  are  meant  to  please  him? 
Ha  !  what  do  I  see  ?  Miss  Neville,  by  all  that's 
happy ! 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  Xev.  ]My  dear  Hastings  !  To  what  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  to  what  accident,  am  I  to 
ascribe  this  happy  meeting  ? 

Hast.  Rather  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as 
I  could  never  have  hoped  to  meet  my  dearest 
Constance  at  an  inn. 

Miss  Kcv.  An  inn  !  sure  you  mistake  !  my 
aunt,  my  guardian,  lives  here.  What  could  in- 
duce you  to  tiiink  this  house  an  inn  ? 

Hast.  My  friend,  Mr  ilariow,  with  whom  I 
came  down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  liere,  as  to  an 
inn,  I  as^iure  yon.  A  young  tellow,  whom  we 
accidentally  met  at  a  house  h;ud  by,  directed  us 
hither. 

Miss  Nev.   Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my 
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hopeful  cousin's  tricks,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
me  talk  so  often;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Hast.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you? 
He,  of  whom  I  have  such  just  apprehensions  ? 

Miss  Nev.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him, 
I  assure  you.  You'd  adore  him,  if  you  knew 
how  heartily  he  despises  me.  My  aunt  knows 
it  too,  and  has  undertaken  to  court  me  for  him, 
and  actually  begins  to  think  she  has  made  a  con- 
quest. 

Hast,  Thou  dear  dissembler  !  You  must  know, 
my  Constance,  I  have  just  seized  this  happy  op- 
portunity of  my  friend's  visit  here,  to  get  admit- 
tance into  the  family.  The  horses  that  carried 
us  down  are  now  fatigued  with  the  journey,  but 
they'll  soon  be  refreslied ;  and  then,  if  my  dearest 
girl  will  trust  in  her  faithful  Hastings,  we  shall 
soon  be  landed  in  France,  where,  even  among 
slaves,  the  laws  of  marriage  are  respected. 

Aliss  Ae».  I  have  often  told  you,  that,  though 
ready  to  obey  you,  I  yet  should  leave  my  little 
fortune  behind  with  reluctance.  The  greatest 
part  of  it  was  left  me  by  my  uncle,  the  India  di- 
rector, and  chiefly  consists  in  jewels.  I  have 
been  for  some  time  persuading  my  aunt  to  let: 
me  wear  them.  I  fancy  I'm  very  near  succeed- 
ing. The  instant  they  are  put  into  my  possession 
you  shall  find  me  ready  to  make  them  and  myself 
yours. 

Hast.  Perish  the  baubles  !  Your  person  Is  all 
I  desire.  In  the  mean  time,  my  fiiend  JMarlow 
must  not  be  let  into  his  mistake.  I  know  the. 
strange  reserve  of  his  temper  is  such,  that,  if 
abruptly  informed  of  it,  he  would  instantly  quit 
the  house  before  our  plan  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion. 

Miss  Nev.  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the 
deception  I  Miss  Hardcastle  is  just  returned 
from  walking ;  vvhat  if  we  still  continue  to  de- 
ceive him.? This,  this  way 

[T/ier/  confer. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people 
tease  me  beyond  bearing !  iMy  host  seems  to 
think  it  ill  manners  to  leave  me  alone,  and  so  he 
claps  not  only  himself,  but  his  old-fashioned  w  ife 
on  my  back.  They  talk  of  coming  to  sup  with 
us,  too;  and  then,  I  suppose,  we  are  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  all  the  n>st  of  the  family — What 
have  we  got  here  ? 

Hast.  My  dear  Charles  !  I>et  me  congratulate 
vou — The  most  fortunate  accident ! — ^Vho  do 
you  think  is  just  alighted  .'' 

Mar.  Cannot  guess. 

Hast.  Our  mistresses,  boy;  IVIiss  IIardcastle,  and 
Miss  Neville!  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  I\liss 
Constance  Neville  to  your  acquaintance.  Hap- 
pening to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  called, 

on  their  rtltnn,  to  take  fresh  horses  here. 

Miss  IIardcastle  has  just  stepped  into  tliQ  next 
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room,  and  will  be  buck  in  an  instant.  Wasn't 
it  lurky?  eh? 

]\J(ir.  [AsiileJ]  I  liave  just  been  mortified  e- 
iK)uj:li  of  all  conscience,  and  here  comes  sonu- 
tliinir  to  complete  my  embarrassment. 

Uiist.  Well  !  but  was  not  it  the  most  fortu- 
nate thin;:  in  the  world  ? 

Mar.  Oh!  yes.  Very  fortunate — a  most  joy- 
ful encounter  ! But  our  dresses,  Gcorj;* , 

you   know,  are   in   disorder ^What  if    we 

should  postpone  the  iiappiness  till  to-morrow  ? — 

T(j-morrow,  at  her  ow  n  house It  will  be  every 

bit  as  convenient Anrl  rather  more  respect- 
ful  'i'o-morrow  let  it  be.      [0(fering  to  go. 

JMiss  Atv.  By  no  means,  sir  !  Your  cc  remo- 
iiv  will  tlispiease  her.  The  disorder  of  your 
dress  will  shew  the  ardour  of  your  impatience. — 
IJesides,  she  knows  you  arc  in  the  house,  aufi 
will  permit  you  to  see  her. 

Mar.  O  !  the  devil  !  How  shall  I  support  it  r 
Hem!  hem!  llastini;s,  you  must  not  eo.  You 
arc  to  a>sist  me,  you  know.  I  shall  be  confound- 
edly ridiculous.  Y'et,  hani^  it !  I'll  take  courat;e. 
Ilem  ! 

Hast.  Pshaw,  man  !  it's  but  the  first  plunge, 
and  all  is  over.     She's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Mar.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  1  dread 
most  t-)  encounter  ! 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastlf,  an  returning  from 
walking,  a  bonnet,  Sfc. 

Hunt.  [Introducing  t/iem.^  Miss  Ilardcastle, 
INlr  Marlow.  I  am  proud  of  brinsiiii;  two  per- 
S'lns  of  such  merit  tos^ether,  that  only  want  to 
know,  to  esteem  eacii  other. 

Miss  HiirH.  [Aftidc]  Now,  for  meetins;  my 
modest  gentleman  with  a  demure  fare,  and  quite 
in  his  own  manner.  [Jfter  a  pause,  in  n/iic/i  he 
appears  vciif  uneasi/  and  disco7icerted.]  1  am  glad 

of  vour  safe  arrival,  sir 1  am  told  you  had 

some  accidents  by  the  way. 

21ar.  Oldv  a  few,  madam.  Yes,  we  had 
some.  Yes,  madam,  a  iiood  many  accidents,  hut 
should  be  sorr>' — madam — or  rather  glad  of  any 

accidents — that  are  so  agreeably  concluded. 

Hem  ! 

Hast.  [To  him.]  You  never  spoke  better  in 
your  whole  life.  Keep  it  up,  and  I'll  insure  you 
the  victory. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  afraid  you  flatter,  sir.  You, 
lliat  ha\r  seen  so  much  of  the  finest  company, 
cvn  find  little  entertainment  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  country. 

^lar.  [Gathering  cotuage.]  I  liavc  lived,  in- 
deed, in  the  world,  madam  ;  but  I  ha\e  kept  \crv 
little  companv.  I  have  beru  but  an  obser\rr 
upon  life,  madam,  while  others  were  enjoymc 
it. 

Miss  Nev.  But  that,  I  am  told,  is  the  way  to 
rnjoy  it  at  last. 

Hast.  [To  /lim.]  Cicero  never  spoke  better. — 


Once  more,  and  you  arc  confirmed  in  assurance 
tor  ever. 

Mar.  [To  him.]  Hem  !  Stand  by  me,  then,  and 
when  I'm  down,  throw  in  a  word  or  two  to  set 
me  up  acain. 

]\Iiss  Hard.  .An  observer,  like  you,  upon  life, 
were,  I  fear,  disagreeably  employed,  since  vou 
must  have  had  much  more  to  censure,  than  to  ap- 
pro\e. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  madam  !  I  was  always  wil- 
ling to  be  amused.  The  folly  of  most  people  is 
rather  an  object  of  mirth  than  uneasiness. 

Hast.  ['To  hi/n.]  Bravo,  Hravo  '  Never  spoke 
so  well  in  your  whole  life.  Well,  Miss  Hanicas- 
tle,  1  see  th;it  you  and  Mr  Marlow  are  going  to 
be  very  good  company.  I  believe  our  being  here 
will  but  emharrass  the  interview. 

Mar.  Notm  the  least,  Mr  Hastings.  We  like 
your  company  of  all  things.  [To  him.]  Zounds  ! 
George,  sure  you  won't  go  !  How  can  you  leave 
us? 

Hast.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversa- 
tion; so  we'll  retire  to  the  next  room,  ['i'o  /»/«.} 
You  don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are  to  manage 
a  little  tete-a-tete  of  our  own.  [Exeunt, 

Miss  Hard.  [Aj'ter  a  pause.]  But  you  have  not 
been  wholly  an  observer,  I  presume,  sir?  The 
ladies,  I  should  hope,  have  employed  some  part 
of  your  addresses. 

^lar.  [Relapsing  into  timidity.]  Pardon  me, 
madam,  I — I — I — as  yet  have  studied — only — 
to — deserve  them. 

Aliss  Hard.  .And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very 
worst  way  to  obtain  them. 

Mar.  Perhaps  so,  madam.  But  I  love  to 
converse  only  with  the  more  grave  and  sensible 
part  of  the  sex lint  I'm  afraid  I  grow  tire- 
some. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  at  all,  sir;  there  is  nothing  I 
like  so  much  as  grave  conversation  myself;  I 
could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
been  surprised  how  a  man  of  sentiment  could 
ever  admire  those  light  airy  pleasures,  where  no- 
thing reaches  the  heart. 

Mar.  It's a  disease of  the  mind, 

madam.     In  the  variet\  of  tastes,  there  must  he 

M)me  who,  wanting  a  relish for um — a 

— um. 

Miss  Hard,  t  undei  stand  yon,  sir.  There 
must  be  some  wlio,  wanting  a  relish  for  retincd 
i)leasures,  prett  nd  to  despise  what  they  are  inca- 
pable of  tastiim. 

Mar.  .My  meaning,  madam;  but  infinitely  bet- 
ter expressed.     And  1  cau't  help  observing . 


Miss  Hard.  [Aside.]  Who  could  ever  suppose 
ihis  t'ellow  impudent  upon  some  occasions?  [To 
hini.]  You  were  going  to  observe,  sir 

Mar.  I   was  ohservin;:,    madam 1  pn)- 

>est,  madam,  I  forget  what  I  was  gomg  to  ob- 
■^erve. 

Miss  Hard.  [Aside.]  I  vow,  and  so  do  I.  [To 
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himJ]  Yoii  were  observing,  sit,  tliat  in  this  age 
of  hypocrisy — somethino;  about  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Ma?\  Yes,  madam.  In  this  asic  of  hypocrisy, 
there  are  few,  who,  upon  strict  enquiry,  do  not — 
a — a — a 

Miss  Hard.  I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir. 

Mar.  \_Aside.^  Egad  !  and  that's  more  tiian  I 
do  myself. 

Miss  Hard.  You  mean,  that  in  this  hypocriti- 
cal age,  there  are  few  that  do  not  <  ondemn  m 
public  what  they  use  in  piivate,  and  think  they 
pay  every  debt  to  virtue  when  they  praise  it. 

]\Iur.  True,  madam ;  those  who  have  most 
virtue  in  their  mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their 
bosoms.     But  I'm  sure  I  tire  you,  madam. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  there  is 
something  so  agreeable  and  spirited  in  your  man- 
ner, such  life  and  force — Pray,  sir,  go  on. 

Mar.  Yes,  madam.     I  was  saying that 

there  are  some  occasions when  a  total  want 

of  courage,   madam,  destroys  all  the and 

puts  us upon  a a a 

Miss  Hard.  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  A 
want  of  courage,  upon  some  occasions,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  ignorance,  and  betrays  us 
when  we  most  wish  to  excel.  I  beg  you'll  pro- 
ceed. 

Mar.  Yes,  madam.  Morally  speaking,  ma- 
dam  But  I  see  Miss  Neville  expecting  us 

in  the  next  room.  I  would  not  intrude  for  the 
world. 

Miss  Hard.  I  protest,  sir,  I  never  was  more 
agreeably  entertained  in  all  my  life.  Pray,  go 
on. 

Mar.  Yes,  madam.  I  was — But  she  beckons 
us  to  join  her.  Madam,  shall  I  do  myself  the 
honour  to  attend  you  } 

Miss  Hard.  Well,  then,  I'll  follow. 

Mar.  [Aside.^  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has 
done  for  me.  [^Exit. 

Miss  Hard.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Was  there  ever 
such  a  sober  sentimental  interview  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain he  scarce  looked  in  my  face  the  whole  time. 
Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable  bash- 
fulness,  is  pretty  well,  too.  He  has  t^ood  sen'.e, 
but  then  so  buried  in  his  fears,  that  it  tatitiues 
one  more  than  ignorance.  If  I  could  teach  him 
a  little  confidence,  it  would  be  doing  somebody 
that  I  know  of  a  piece  of  service.  But  who  is 
that  somebody?  tliat,  faith,  is  a  question  I  can 
scarce  answer.  \_Exit. 

Enter  YoTiY  and  Miss  Nf.vii.t.f,  /1;//oiret/  bt/ 
Miss  Hardcastle  and  Hastings. 

Tom/.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin 
Con  r  i  wonder  you're  not  ashamed  to  be  so  very 
engaging. 

Miss  Ncv.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to 
one's  own  relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tony.  Ay,  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation 
yon  want  to  make  me  though ;    but  it  won't  do. 


I  tell  you,  cousin  Con,  it  won't  do;  sol  beg 
you'll  keep  your  distance ;  1  want  no  nearer  re- 
lationship. 

[She follous,  coquetting  him  to  the  hack 
scene.^ 

Mrs  ha7(..  Well!  I  vow,  Mr  Hastings,  you 
are  very  entertaining.  There's  nothina  in  the 
world  I  love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London,  and 
the  fashions,  thcnigh  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Hast.  Never  there!  You  amaze  me!  From 
your  air  and  mannei,  I  concluded  vou  had  b:en 
bred  all  your  ^ife  either  at  Kauelagh,  St  James's, 
or  Tower  Wharf. 

Mrs  Hard.  O,  sir  !  you're  only  pleased  to  say 
so.  We  country  persons  can  have  no  manner  at 
all.  I'm  in  love  with  the  town,  and  tliat  serves 
to  raise  me  above  some  of  our  nciiiiibouriiia  rus- 
tics :  but  who  can  have  a  manner  that  has  litver 
seen  the  Pantheon,  the  Grotto  Gardens,  the  !Jo- 
rough,  and  such  places  when  the  nobility  chief- 
ly resort  ^  All  I  can  do,  is  to  enjoy  London  at  se- 
cond-hand. I  take  care  to  know  every  tete-a- 
tete  from  the  Scandalous  Magazine,  and  have  all 
the  fashions,  as  they  come  out,  in  a  letter  from 
the  two  Miss  Rickets  of  Crooked-lane  Pray, 
how  do  you  like  this  head,  Mr  Hastings.? 

Hast.  P2xtremely  elegant  and  deoagee,  upoA 
my  word,  madam  !  Your  friseur  is  a  Frenchman, 
I  i^uppose  ? 

M/s  Hard.  I  protest  I  dressed  it  myself  from 
a  print  in  the  ladies'  memorandum  book  for  the 
last  year. 

Hast.  Indeed  !  Such  a  head  in  a  side  box,  at 
the  play-house,  would  draw  as  many  gazers  as 
my  lady  Mayoress  at  a  city-ball. 

Airs  Hard.  I  vow,  since  inoculation  began, 
there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  seen  as  a  plain  uo- 
man  ;  so  one  must  dress  a  little  particular,  or  one 
may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hast.  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  ma- 
dam, in  any  dress.  [Lowing. 

Mrs  Hard.  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing, 
when  i  have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my 
side  as  Mr  Hardcastle.''  all  I  can  say  will  not  ar- 
gue down  a  single  button  from  his  clothes.  I 
have  often  wanted  him  to  throw  oft'  his  great 
flaxen  wig,  and  where  he  was  bauld,  to  plaster  it 
over,  like  my  lord  Pately,  with  powder. 

Hast.  Y'ou  are  right,  madam;  for,  as  amon^ 
fhe  ladies,  there  are  none  ugly,  so,  among  the 
men,  there  are  none  old. 

Mrs  Hard.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer 
was.?  Why,  with  his  usual  Gothic  vivacity,  lie 
said  I  only  wanted  to  throw  otV  his  wig  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  tete  for  my  ow n  wearing. 

Hast.  Intolerable !  At  your  age,  you  may 
wear  what  you  please,  and  it  nuis^t  become  you. 

Mrs  Hard.  Pray,  Mr  Hastings,  what  do  you 
take  to  be  the  most  lashiouablc  asje  about  town^ 

Hast.  >o\i'Q  tun'  ago,  tbrty  was  ail  the  niotle; 
but  I  am  told  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fif- 
ty for  the  ensuing  winter. 
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ilfrs  Hard.  Seriously  ?  Tlicii,  T  shall  be  too 
yoiiiiii;  for  tlie  fashion. 

Ha^t.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels 
till  she  is'past  forty.  Tor  instance,  Miss,  there, 
in  a  polite  circle,  would  be  considered  as  a  child, 
a  mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs  Hard.  And  yet  INIrs  Niece  thinks  herself 
as  much  a  woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as 
the  oldest  of  us  all. 

Hast.  Your  niece  is  she  ?  And  that  youno; 
gentleman,  a  brother  of  yours,  I  should  pre- 
sume ? 

^[rs  Hard.  My  son,  sir  !  They  are  contracted 
to  each  other.  (Observe  their  little  sports.  Tlicy 
fall  in  and  out  ten  times  a  day,  as  if  they  were 
man  and  wife  already.  [To  i/icm.]  Well,  Tony, 
child,  what  soft  tliinss  are  you  saying  to  your 
cousin  Constance  this  evening  .■' 

Ihni/.  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things;   but 

that  it's  very  hard  to  be  followed  about  so. 

Ecod  I  I've  not  a  place  in  the  house  now,  that  is 
left  to  myself,  but  the  stable. 

Mrs  Hard.  Never  mind  him.  Con,  my  dear. — 
He's  in  another  story  behind  your  back. 

Mi.ts  Ncv.  There's  something  generous  in  my 
cousin's  manner,  lie  falls  out  before  faces  t(j 
be  forgiven  in  private. 

Tony.    That's  a   damned    confounded 

crack. 

Mrs  Hard.  Ah,  he's  a  sly  one  !  D<in't  ynn 
think  they're  like  each  other  about  the  mouth, 
Mr  Hastings?  The  Blenkinsop  month,  to  a  T. — 
They  are  of  a  size,  too.  Back  to  back,  my  pret- 
ties, that  iNIr  Hastings  may  see  you.  Come, 
Tony. 

Ttiiii/.  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I  tell 
you.  [Mcasuriiiii. 

Aliss  Nev.  O,  lud  !  he  has  almost  cracked  my 
head. 

Mrs  Hard.  O,  the  monster  !  For  shame,  To- 
ny !  You  a  man,  and  l)ehave  so ! 

Toni^.  If  I  am  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin. 
Ecod  !   I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs  Hard.  Is  this,  unijrateful  boy,  all  that  I 
am  to  set  for  the  pams  I  have  taken  in  your  edu- 
cation? I,  thai  have  rocked  yon  m  your  cradle,  and 
fed  that  pretty  mouth  with  a  spoon  !  Did  not  I 
work  that  waistcoat  to  make  you  gf^ntcel  ?  Did 
not  I  prescribe  for  you  every  day,  and  weep 
while  the  receipt  was  operating? 

Tom/.  Erod  !  you  had  reason  to  wrcp,  for  you 
have  been  dozing  me  ever  since  I  was  born.  I 
ha\e  gone  through  every  recipe  in  the  Complete 
Huswife  ten  times  over;  and  you  have  thous:hts 

of  coursing  me  through  (^nincv  next  spring. 

But,  ec(nl  !  I  tell  you,  I'll  not  be  made  a  fuol  of 
no  Ioniser. 

..1//-.S-  Hard.  Was  not  it  all  for  your  good,  \  i- 
per  ?   VVas  not  it  all  for  your  good  ? 

Ton'/.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  and  my  cood 
nlf)nc,  then.  Sinibbius;  this  .vay  when  1  am  in 
spirits  !    If  I  am  to  have  any  good,  let  it  cyme  of 


itself;  not  to  keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it  into  one 
so  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  That's  false  ;  I  never  see  you  when 
you  are  in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the 
ale-houNC  or  kennel.  I  am  never  to  be  delight- 
ed with  your  agreeable,  wild  notes,  unfeeling 
monster ! 

Tom/.  Ecod  !  manuna,  your  own  notes  arc  the 
wildest  of  the  two. 

]\llss  Hard.  Was  ever  the  like?  But  I  sec  he 
wants  to  break  my  heart;  I  see  he  does. 

Hast.  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture  the 
young  gentleman  a  little.  I  am  certain  I  can 
persuade  him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs  Hard.    Well !    1    must  retire. Come, 

Constance,  my  love.  You  see,  Mr  Hastings,  the 
wretchedness  of  my  situation  !  Was  ever  poor 
woman  so  planued  with  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty, 
provokhig,  untlutiful  boy. 

[Exeunt  ^lus  IIaudcastle  and  Miss 
Nf.ville. 

Tom/.  [Singing.^ 

There  reus  a  i/nung  man  riding  bi/. 
And  fain  zconld  have  his  will. 
Rung  do  didlo  dee. 

Don't  mind  her.  Let  her  cry.  It's  the  comfort 
of  her  heart.  I  have  seen  her  and  sister  cry 
o\er  a  book  for  an  hi)ur  together;  and  they  said 
they  liked  the  book  the  better  the  more  it  made 
them  cry. 

Hast.  Then,  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladi(;s,  I 
fuid,  my  pretty  young  gentleman  ? 

Toni/.  That's  as  1  find  'um. 

Hast.  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing,  I 
dare  answer?  And  yet  she  appears  to  me  a  pret- 
ty well-tempered  girl. 

'Tony.  'I'hat  is  because  you  don't  know  her  as 
well  as  I.  Ecod  !  I  know  e\ery  iucii  about  her  ; 
;uid  there's  not  a  more  bitter  cantanckerous  toad 
ill  all  Christendom. 

Hast.  [Aside.\  Pretty  encouragement  this  for 
a  lover  ! 

Toni/.  I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that ! 
She  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  lure  in  a  thicket,  or 
a  colt  tht;  first  day's  breaking. 

Hafit.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 

Tom/.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  she'* 
with  her  play-mates,  she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  m  a 
gate. 

H<i-:t.  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about  her 
that  charms  me. 

Tony.  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little,  she 
kicks  up,  and  you're  liung  in  a  ditch. 

Hast.  Well,  but  vou  uuist  allow  her  a  little 
beauty — Yes,  you  must  allow  her  some  beauty. 

Tony.  Baiidbos  !  She's  all  a  made  up  tiling, 
num.  Ah!  could  you  but  see  Hct  Bouncer  of 
these  parts,  you  might  then  talk  of  lie;uity.  Ecod, 
she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and  cheeks  as 
iiroad  and  red  as  a  pulpit  cushion  !  She'd  make 
two  of  she 
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Hast.  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  fricml  that 
would  take  this  hitter  bargain  oft' your  hands? 

Tom/.  Anan  ? 

Hast.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take 
^liss  Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness  and 
your  dear  Betsy  ? 

Tony.  Ay  ;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend, 
for  who  would  take  her  ? 

Hast.  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  I'll  en- 
gage to  whip  her  oft'  to  France,  and  you  shall 
iK.ver  hear  more  of  her.. 

Toni/.  Assist  you  !  Ecod  I  will,  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood.     I'll  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to 


your  chaise  that  shall  trundle  you  oft"  iw  a  twink- 
ling, and  may  ho  get  you  a  part  of  her  furtin  be- 
side, in  jewels,  that  you  little  dream  of. 

Hast.  My  dear  'squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad  of 
spirit. 

Toni/.  Come  along,  then,  and  you  shall  see 
more  of  my  spirit  before  you  have  done  with  me. 

[Singing. 

We  are  the  hoys 

That  fears  no  noise. 

Where  the  thundering  cannons  roar  f 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  irr. 


SCENE  r. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  What  could  my  old  friend,  sir  Charles, 
mean,  by  recommending  his  son  as  the  modestest 
young  mari  in  tovin?  To  me  he  appears  the  most 
impudent  piece  of  brass,  tliat  ever  spoke  with  a 
tongue.  He  has  taken  possession  of  the  easv 
chair  by  ihe  fire-side  already.  He  took  off"  hi< 
boots  in  the  parlour,  and  desired  me  to  see  them 
taken  care  of.  I'm  desirous  to  know  how  his 
impudence  aft'ects  my  daughter — She  will  cer- 
tainly be  shocked  at  it. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle,  plainly  dressed. 

Well,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed 
your  dress  as  I  bid  you ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  there 
was  no  great  occasion. 

Jiliss  Hard.  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obey- 
ing your  commands,  that  I  take  care  to  observe 
them  without  ever  debating  their  propriety. 

Hard.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  yon 
some  cause,  particularly  when  I  recommended 
my  modest  gentleman  to  you  as  a  lo\  er  to-day. 

Miss  Hard.  You  taught  me  to  expect  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  I  find  the  original  ex- 
ceeds the  description. 

Hard.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life  ! 
He  has  quite  confounded  all  my  faculties  ! 

Mi^s  Hard.  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it : — 
And  a  man  of  the  world,  too  ! 

Hard.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad — what  a 
fool  was  I,  to  think  a  young  man  could  learn 
modesty  by  travelling  !  He  might  as  soon  learn 
wit  at  a  masquerade. 

Miss  Hard.  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 

Hard.  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company, 
and  a  French  dancing-master. 

'^  r/.M  Hard.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa  !  a  IVench 
dancing-master  could  never  have  taught  him 
that  timid  look — that  aukward  address — that 
bashful  maimer 

Hard.  Whose  look.'  whose  manner,  child.'' 


Miss  Hard.  Mr  Mar'ow's :  his  mauvaise  honte, 
his  timidity  struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you;  for 
I  think  him  one  of  the  most  brazen  first  sights 
that  ever  astonished  my  senses. 

Miss  Hard.  Sure,  sir,  you  rally  ?  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  modest. 

Hard.  And  can  you  be  serious  !  I  never  saw 
such  a  bouncin2,  swaggering  puppy  since  I  was 
born.     Bully  Dawson  was  but  a  fool  to  him. 

Miss  Hard.  Surprising  !  He  met  me  with  a 
respectful  bow,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly 
air,  and  a  familiarity  that  made  my  blood  freeze 
a^ain  ! 

Miss  Hard.  He  treated  me  with  diffidence 
and  respect — censured  the  manners  of  the  age — • 
admired  the  prudence  of  girls  that  never  laugh- 
ed— tired  me  with  apologies  for  being  tiresome — 
then  left  the  room  with  a  bow,  and,  madam,  I 
would  not  for  the  world  detain  you. 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all 
his  life  befiire.  Asked  twenty  questions,  and 
never  waited  for  an  answer.  Interrupted  my 
best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun,  and  when  I 
was  in  my  best  story  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Prince  Eugene,  he  asked  if  I  had  not 
a  good  hand  at  making  punch.  Yes,  Kate,  he 
asked  your  father  if  ho  was  a  maker  of  punch  ! 

Miss  Had.  One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mis- 
taken. 

Hard.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shewn  himself, 
I'm  determined  he  shall  never  have  my  consent. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I 
take  him,  he  shall  never  have  mine. 

Hard.  In  one  thing,  then,  we  are  agreed — td 
reject  him. 

2Iiss  Hard.  Ye".  But  upon  conditions.  For 
if  you  sliould  find  him  less  impudent,  and  I  more 
presuming — if  yon  find  him  more  respcctlnl,  and 

I   more    importunate 1    don't    know-- the 

fellow  is  well  enough  ''or  a  man — Certainly  we 
don't  meet  many  such  at  a  horse  race  in  the 
countrv. 
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Hard.  If  we  should  find  liim  so But  that's 

iInpl)^sil)ll•.      Ilic  iirst  ii|j|j(';ir;mce  luis  dune  my 
busiiifss.     I'm  scldi)in  dectivcd  in  that. 

Miss  Hard.  And  yet  tLi<re  may  be  many  good 
qualities  under  that  lirst  appearance. 

Hard.  Ay,  wlien  a  liirl  iinds  a  fellow's  outsule 
to  her  taste,  slie  liien  sets  about  siucssinii  the  rest 
of  iiis  furniture.  W'ith  her,  a  smooth  face  stands 
for_  good  sense,  and  a  genteel  figure  for  every 
virtue. 

JMiss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  a  conversation  begun 
with  a  compliment  to  my  good  sense,  \v(jn't  end 
with  a  sneer  at  my  understand i nsj.  ? 

Hard.  Pardon  me,  Kate  !  But  if  young  Mr 
Brazen  can  find  the  art  of  reconciling  contradic- 
tions, he  may  please  us  both,  perhaps. 

]\lisf;  Hard.  And  as  one  (jf  us  must  be  mis- 
taken, whit  if  we  go  to  make  further  discoveries? 

Hard.  Agreed.  But  depend  on't  I'm  in  the 
right. 

Miss  Hard.  And  depend  on't  I'm  not  much  in 
the  wrong. 

YEteunt. 

Enter  Tony,  running  in  with  a  casket. 

Tonij.  Ecod  !  I  have  got  them.  Here  they  are. 
My  cousin  Con's  necklaces,  bobs  and  all.  Mv 
mother  shan't  cheat  the  poor  souls  out  of  their 
fortune  neither.     O  !  my  genius,  is  that  you  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  I\Iy  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed 
with  your  mother  ?  I  hope  yon  have  amused  her 
with  pretending  love  for  your  cousin,  and  that 
you  are  willing  to  be  reconciled  at  last?  Our 
horses  will  be  refreshed  in  a  short  time,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  ready  to  set  oft'. 

Tony.  And  here's  something  to  bear  your 
charges  by  tlie  way,  [giving  the  casket.]  Your 
sw(-etheart's  jewels.  Keep  them,  and  hang  those, 
I  say,  that  would  rob  you  of  one  of  them. 

Hast.  But  how  have  you  procured  them  from 
your  mother  ? 

Tom/.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you 
no  fibs.  I  procured  tlicm  by  the  rule  of  thumb. 
If  I  had  not  a  key  to  every  drawer  in  mother's 
bureau,  h'>w  could  I  go  to  the  alehouse  so  often 
as  I  do?  An  honest  man  may  rob  himself  of  his 
o.vn  at  any  time. 

Jf«.s7.. Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But,  to  be 
p'uin  with  you,  Miss  Neville  is  endcavouiiiig  to 
procure  them  from  her  aunt  ihis  very  instant.  If 
sue  succeeds  it  will  be  the  most  delicate  way  at 
least  ol  obtaining  them. 

To'ii/.  Well,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how  it 
will  be.  But  I  know  how  it  will  be  well  enough  ; 
she'd  as  soon  part  with  the  only  sound  tooth  in 
her  head. 

Hast.  But  I  dread  the  eftccts  of  her  resent- 
ment, when  she  finds  she  lias  lost  tlicm. 


'Tom/.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment ;  leave 
me  to  manage  that.  1  d(jn't  value  her  resent- 
ment the  bounce  of  a  cracker.  Zounds  !  here 
they  are  I  Morrice  !  Prauce  ! 

[Erit  Hasti.ngs. 

Enter  Mrs  Hardcastle,  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs  Hard.  Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaze  mc. 
Such  a  girl  as  you  want  jewels  !  It  will  be  time 
enough  for  jewels,  my  dear,  twenty  years  hence, 
wlien  your  ijcauty  begins  to  want  repairs. 

Miss  Nev.  iiiit  what  will  repair  beauty  at  for- 
ty, will  certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs  Haid.  Yours,  my  dear,  can  adniir  of 
none.  Ihat  natural  blush  is  beyond  a  thousand 
ornaments.  Besides,  child,  jewels  are  quite  out 
at  present.  Don't  you  see  half  the  ladies  of  our 
acquaintance,  my  lady  Kill-day-light,  and  Mrs 
Crump,  and  the  rest  of  them,  carry  their  jewels 
to  town,  and  bring  nothing  but  paste  and  inar- 
casiies  back? 

3i/i>i>  Nev.  But  who  knows,  madam,  but  some- 
body, that  shall  be  nameless,  would  like  me  best 
with  all  my  little  finery  about  me  ? 

j\lrs  Hard.  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and 
then  see  if,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  you  want 
any  better  sparklers.  What  do  you  think,  Tony, 
my  dear  ?  does  your  cousin  Con  want  any  jewels, 
1.1  your  eyes,  to  set  off  her  beauty  ? 

Toni/.    riial's  as  hereafter  may  be. 

Miss  Nev.  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it 
would  oblige  me. 

Mrs  Hard.  A  parcel  of  old-fasliioncd  rose 
and  table-cut  things.  They  would  make  you  look 
like  the  court  of  king  Solomon  at  a  puppet-show. 
Besides,  I  believe  1  can't  readily  come  at  them, 
riiey  may  be  missing  for  aught  1  know  to  the 
contrary. 

Tom/.  [Apart  to  Mus  Hard.]  Then  why  don't 
you  tell  her  so  at  once,  as  she's  so  longing  for 
them  ?  Tell  her  they're  lost.  Its  the  only  way 
to  quiet  her.  Say  they're  lost,  and  call  me  to 
bear  witness. 

Mrs  Hard.  [Apart  <o  Tony.]  You  know,  my 
dear,  I'm  only  keeping  them  for  you.  So  if  I  say 
they're  gone,  you'll  bear  mc  witness,  will  you  ? 
He'!  he!  he! 

Tonij.  N ever  fear  mc.  Ecod  !  I'll  say  I  saw 
them  taken  out  with  my  own  eyes. 

Miss  Nev.  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  madam. 
Just  to  be  permitted  to  shew  them  as  relics,  and 
then  they  may  be  locked  up  again. 

Mrs  Hard.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear 
Constance,  if  I  could  find  them,  you  should 
have  them.  They're  missing,  I  assure  you.  Lost, 
for  aught  I  know  ;  but  we  must  have  patience 
wherever  they  are. 

Miss  Nev.  I'll  not  believe  it.  This  is  but  a 
shallow  pretence  to  deny  me.  I  know  they're 
too  valuable  to  be  so  slightly  kept,  and  as  you 
arc  to  answer  for  the  loss. 
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Mrs  Hard.  Don't  be  alafmed,  Constance.  If 
tliey  be  lost,  I  must  restore  an  equivalent.  But 
my  son  knows  tliey  are  raibsing,  and  not  to  be 
found. 

Ton^.  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  arc 
missing,  and  not  to  be  found,  I'll  take  my  oath 

Oll't. 

Mrs  Hard.  You  must  learn  resignation,  my 
dear ;  for,  though  we  lose  our  fortune,  yet  we 
should  not  lose  our  patience.  See  me,  how  calm 
I  am. 

Miss  Nev.  Ay,  people  are  generally  cahii  at 
tlie  misfortunes  of  others. 

Airs  Hard.  Now,  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good 
sense  should  waste  a  thought  upon  sucii  trum- 
pery. We  shall  soon  find  tfiem ;  and,  in  tiie  mean 
time,  you  shall  make  use  of  my  garnets  till  youi 
jewels  be  found. 

Miss  Nev.  I  detest  garnets. 

Mrs  Hard.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the 
world  to  set  off  a  clear  complexion.  You  have 
often  seen  how  well  they  look  upon  me.  You 
fchall  have  them.  [Ecit. 

Miss  Nev.  I  dislike  them  of  all  things.  Y'ou 
shan't  stir — Was  ever  any  thing  so  provoking,  to 
mislay  my  own  jewels,  and  force  me  to  wear 
trumpery .' 

Torn/.  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the 
garnets,  take  what  you  can  get.  The  jewels  are 
your  own  already.  I  have  stolen  them  out  of  her 
bureau,  and  she  does  not  know  it.  Fly  to  your 
spark ;  he'll  tell  you  more  of  the  matter.  Leave 
me  to  manage  her. 

Miss  Nev.  My  dear  cousin  ! 

To7i}/.  Vanish  !  She's  here,  and  has  missed 
them  already.  Zounds !  how  she  fidgets  and 
spits  about,  like  a  Catharine  wheel ! 

Eriter  Mrs  Hardcasile. 

Mrs  Hard.  Confusion  I  thieves!  robbers  !  Wc 
are  cheated,  plundered,  broke  open,  undone  ! 

Tony.  What's  the  matter,  what's  tiie  matter, 
mamma?  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of 
the  good  family  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  We  are  robbed  !  My  bureau  has 
been  broke  open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and  Fin 
undone ! 

Tom/.  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  By  the 
laws,  I  never  saw  it  better  acted  in  my  life  ! 
Ecod,  I  thought  you  was  ruined  in  earnest,  ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Mrs  Hard.  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earnest. 
My  bureau  has  been  broke  open,  and  all  taken 
away. 

Tony.  Stick  to  that ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  stick  to  that ; 
I'll  bear  witness,  you  know ;  call  me  to  bear  wit- 
ness. 

Mrs  Hard.  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  pre- 
cious, the  jewels  are  gone,  and  I  shall  be  ruined 
for  ever  ! 

Tony.  Sure  I  know  they're  gone,  and  I  am  to 
say  so. 

Vol.  n. 


Mrs  Hard.  My  dearfest  Tony,  but  hear  me. 
They're  gone,  I  say  ! 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for 
to  laugh,  ha,  ha !  I  know  who  took  them  well 
enough,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead, 
that  can't  tell  the  difference  between  jest  and 
earnest !    I  tell  you  Fm  not  in  jest,  booby. 

Tony.  That's  right,  that's  right :  Y'ou  must  be 
in  a  bitter  passion,  and  then  nobody  will  suspect 
either  of  us.    Fll  bear  witness  that  they  are  gone. 

Mrs  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross- 
grained  brute,  that  won't  hear  me  !  Can  you  bear 
witness  that  you're  no  better  than  a  fool  ?  Was 
ever  poor  woman  so  beset  with  fools  on  one  hand, 
and  thieves  on  the  other  ! 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs  Hard.  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead 
you,  and  I'll  turn  vou  out  of  the  room  directly  I 
My  poor  niece  I  what  will  become  of  her .?  Do 
you  laugh,  you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if  you  enjoyed 
my  distress .? 

Tony.  1  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

ISlrs  Hard.  Do  you  insult  me,  monster.'  I'll 
teach  you  to  vex  your  mother,  I  will. 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

[7/e  runs  off,  she  follows  him. 

Enter  Miss  IIardcastle,  and  Maid. 

Miss  Hard.  What  an  unaccountable  creature 
is  that  brother  of  mine,  to  send  them  to  the 
house  as  an  inn,  ha,  ha !  I  don't  wonder  at  his 
impudence. 

Maid.  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young 
gentleman,  as  you  passed  by  in  your  present 
dress,  asked  me  if  you  were  the  bar-maid.  He 
mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid,  madam. 

Miss  Hard.  Did  he  ?  Then,  as  I  live,  I'm  re- 
solved to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Tell  me,  Pimple, 
how  do  you  like  my  present  dress  ?  Don't  you 
think  I  look  something  like  Cherry  in  the  Beaux 
Stratagem  ? 

Maid.  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  lady 
wears  in  the  country,  but  when  she  visits  or  re- 
ceives company. 

Miss  Hard.  And  are  you  sure  he  does  not  re- 
member my  face  or  person  ? 

Maid.  Certain  of  it. 

Miss  Har-d.  I  vow  I  thought  so;  for  though 
we  spoke  for  some  time  together,  yet  liis  tears 
were  such,  that  he  never  once  looked  up  during 
the  interview.  Indeed  if  he  had,  my  bonnet 
would  have  kept  him  from  seeing  me. 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping 
him  in  his  mistake  ? 

Miss  Hard.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen  ; 
and  that  is  no  small  advantage  to  a  girl,  who 
brings  her  face  to  a  market.  Then  I  shall  per- 
haps make  an  acquaintance;  and  that's  no  small 
victory  gained  over  one,  who  never  addresses  any 
but  the"  wildest  of  her  sex.  But  my  chief  aim  is 
to  take  my  gentleman  off  his  guard,  and,  like  an 
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invisible    champion    of   romance,    examine    tlic 
giant's  force,  before  T  olYc  r  to  combat. 

Ulaid.  But  are  you  sure  yon  can  act  your  part, 
and  ili'-i:ui>-e  your  voice,  so  that  he  may  mistake 
that,  as  he  has  ah'cady  mistaken  your  person  ? 

JMiss  Hind.  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  liave 
got  the  true  bar-cant — Did  your  honour  rail  ? — 
Attend  the  l^ion  there — Pipes  and  tobacco  for 
the  Ansiel — I'lie  Lamb  has  been  outrageous  this 
half  hour. 

Maid.  It  will  do,  madam.     But  he's  here. 

[Exit  Maid. 

Enter  INIarlow. 

JMar.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the 
house ;  I  have  scarce  a  moment's  repose.  If  I 
go  to  the  best  room,  theiie  I  find  my  lK)st  and  his 
story.  If  I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there  we  have  my 
hostess,  v.ith  her  curtesy  down  to  the  ground.  I 
liave,  at  last,  got  a  moment  to  myself,  and  now 
for  recollection.  [Walks,  and  muses. 

JMiss  Hard.  Did  vou  call,  sir }  did  your  honour 
call  ? 

Mar.  [Musing.^  As  for  Miss  Ilardcastle,  she's 
too  grave  and  sentimental  for  me. 
7\iiss  Hard.  Did  your  honour  call .'' 

[S/ie  still  places  herself'  before  him,  he 
turning  oa-«j/.] 
Mar.  No,  child — [Musing.]  Besides,  fiom  the 
glimpse  I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell 
rino;. 

Mar.  No,  no. — [Musing.]  I  have  pleased  my 
father,  however,  by  coming  down,  and  I'll  to- 
morrow please  myself,  by  returning. 

[Takiyig  out  his  tablets,  and  perusing. 
Miss  Hard.  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  call- 
ed, sir? 

3  far.  1  tell  you,  no. 

Miss  Hard.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  We 
have  such  a  parcel  of  servants  I 

]\lar.  No,  no,  I  tell  you.  [Looks  full  in  Iter 
face.]  Yes,  child,  I  think  I  did  call.  I  wanted — 
I  wanted 1  vow,  child,  you  arc  vastly  hand- 
some. 

3fiss  Hard.  O  la,  sir,  you'll  make  one  asha- 
med ! 

J\Iar.  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly  malicious 
eye  !    Yes,  yes,  my  dear;  I  did  call.     Have  vou 

got  any  of  your a what  d'ye  call  it  in  the 

)iouse  ? 

JMiss  Hard.  No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  liiat 
t!icse  ten  days. 

Mar.  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to 
very  little  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for  a 
taste,  just  by  way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of  your 
lips ;  perhaps  1  migiit  be  disappointed  in  that, 
too. 

Miss  Hard.  Nectar !  nectar !  that's  a  liquor 
tiicrc's  no  call  tor  in  these  parts.  French,  I  sup- 
pose .?    We  keep  no  I'rcnch  wines  here,  sir. 


J\rar.  Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  you. 
Miss  Hard.  'J'hen  it's  odd  I  should  not  know 
it.     We   brew  all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  house, 
and  I  have  lived  here  these  eij:litcen  years. 

Mar.  Eighteen  years  !  Why,  one  would  think, 
child,  you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were  born. 
How  old  are  you  } 

j\]iss  Hani.  O  !  sir,  I  must  not  tell  my  age. 
'I'hey  say  women  and  music  should  never  be  da- 
led." 

f\Tar.  To  guess,  at  this  distance,  you  can't  be 
much  above  forty.  [Approaching.]  Yet  nearer 
]  don't  think  so  much.  [Aj)proucliing.]  By  co- 
ming close  to  some  women,  they  look  younger 
still ;  but  when  we  come  very  close  indeed — [At- 
tempting to  hiss  her.] 

Miss  Hard.  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distance.  One 
would  think  you  wanted  to  know  one's  age  as 
tiiey  do  horses,  by  mark  of  month. 

I\far.  J  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely 
iil.  W  you  keep  nie  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible you  and  I  can  be  ever  acquainted  ? 

Miss  Hard.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted 
with  you .''  I  want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  I. 
I'm  sure  you  did  not  treat  INliss  Haidcastle,  that 
was  here  a  while  ago,  in  this  obstropalous  man- 
ner. I'll  warrant  me,  before  her,  you  look-ed 
dashed,  and  kept  bowing  to  the  grcnmd,  and  talk- 
ed, for  all  the  world,  as  if  you  was  before  a  jus- 
tire  of  the  peace. 

Alar.  [Aside.]  Egad  !  she  has  hit,  sure  cnonsih  ! 
[To  her.]  In  awe  of  her,  child  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  A 
mere,  awkward,  squinting  thing  !  no,  no.  I  find 
you  don't  know  me.  I  laughed,  and  rallied  her 
a  little  ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be  too  severe. 
No,  I  could  not  be  too  se\  ere,  curse  me  ! 

Miss  Hard.  O  !  then,  sir,  you  are  a  tavonrite, 
I  find,  among  the  ladies? 

?i!ar.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favourite.  And 
yet,  hang  me,  I  don't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to 
follow.  At  the  Ladies  club  in  to\in,  I'm  called 
their  agreeable  Rattle,  liattle,  child,  is  not  my 
real  name,  but  one  I'm  known  by.  My  name  is 
Solomons.  Mr  Solomons,  my  dear,  at  your  ser- 
vice !  [0^'cring  to  salute  her. 

Miss  Hard.  Hold,  sir!  you  uere  introducing 
me  t(j  your  club,  not  to  yourself.  And  you're  so 
great  a  favourite  there,  you  say  ? 

Alar.  Yes,  my  dear.  Ihere's  Mrs  Mantrap, 
lady  Betty  Blackleg,  tlie  countess  of  Sligo,  Mrs 
Longhorns,  old  miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  and  your 
huml)le  servant,  keep  up  the  sfiirit  of  the  place. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  it's  a  very  merry  place,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  as  merry  as  cards,  suppers,  wine, 
and  old  wcmien,  can  make  us. 

Aliss  Hard.  And  ihtir  aureeablc  Rattle,  ha, 
ha,  lia  ! 

Alar.  [Aside.]  Egad  !  I  don't  quite  like  this 
chit.  She  looks  knowinir,  methinks.  You  lautih. 
child  ! 

Aliss  Hard.   I  can't  but  huitih  to  think  what 
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time  they  all  have  for  minding  their  work,  or  tlieir 
family. 

Mar.  [AsideJ]  All's  well ;  she  don't  laugh  at 
me. — [To  her.]  Do  you  ever  work,  child? 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen 
or  a  quilt  m  the  whole  house  but  what  can  bear 
witness  to  that. 

Mar.  Odso !  Then  you  must  shew  me  your 
embroider}'.  I  embroider  and  draw  patterns  my- 
self a  little.  If  you  want  a  jud^e  of  your  work, 
you  must  apply  to  me.  [Seizing  Iter  hand. 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  but  the  colours  don't  look 
veil  by  candle-light.  You  shall  see  all  in  the 
morning.  [Struggling. 

Mar.    And  why  not  now,   my  angel  ?    Such 

beauty  fires  beyond  the  power  of  resistance. 

Pshaw  !  the  father  here  !  My  old  luck  !  I  never 
nicked  seven  that  I  did  not  throw  araes  ace  three 
times  following.  [Exit  Mar  low. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  zcho  stands  in  surprise. 

Hard.  So,  madam  !  So  I  find  this  is  your 
modest  lover.  This  is  your  humble  admirer,  that 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  only  ador- 
ed at  humble  distiince.  Kate,  Kate^!  art  thou  not 
ashamed  to  deceive  your  father  so  .^ 

Miss  Hard.  Never  trust  me,  dear  papa,  but 
he's  still  the  modest  man  I  first  took  him  for ; 
you'll  be  convinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body  1   believe  his  | 


impudence  is  infectious  !  Didn't  T  see  him  seize 
your  hand  ?  Did'nt  I  see  him  hawl  you  about 
like  a  milkmaid .''  and  now  you  talk  of  his  res- 
pect and  his  modesty,  forsooth  ! 

Miss  Hard.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of 
liis  modesty,  that  he  has  only  the  faults  that  will 
pass  off  with  time,  and  the  virtues  that  will  im- 
prove with  age,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  him. 

Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run 
mad ;  I  tell  you  I'll  not  be  convinced.  I  am 
convinced.  He  has  scarcely  been  three  hours 
in  the  house,  and  he.  has  already  encroached  on 
all  my  prerogatives.  You  may  like  his  impu- 
dence, and  call  it  modesty.  But  my  son-in-law, 
madam,   must  have  very  diffeient  qualifications. 

Miss  Hard.  Sir,  I  ask  but  this  niglit  to  con- 
vince you. 

Hard.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time  ;  for 
I  have  thoughts  of  turning  him  out  this  very 
hour. 

Miss  Hard.  Give  me  that  hour  then,  and  I 
hope  to  satisfy  you. 

Hard.  Weil,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But  I'll 
have  no  trilling  with  your  father.  All  fair  and 
open,  do  you  mind  me  ? 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  ever  found 
that  I  considered  your  commands  as  my  pride; 
for  your  kindness  is  such,  that  my  duty  as  yet 
has  been  inclination.  [Exeunt, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hast.  You  surprise  me  !  Sir  Charles  Marlow 
expected  here  this  night?  Where  have  you  had 
your  information  ? 

Miss  Nev.  You  may  depend  upon  it.  I  just 
saw  his  letter  to  Mr  Hardcastle,  in  which  he  tells 
him  he  intends  setting  out  a  few  hours  after  his 
son. 

Hast.  Then,  my  Constance,  all  roust  be  com- 
pleted before  he  arrives.  He  knows  me ;  and 
should  he  find  me  here,  would  discover  my 
name,  and  periiaps  my  designs,  to  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Miss  Nev.  The  jewels,  I  hope,  are  safe  ? 

Hast.  Yes,  yes.  I  have  sent  them  to  Marlow, 
who  keeps  the  keys  of  our  baggage.  In  the  mean 
time,  I'll  go  to  prepare  matters  for  our  elope- 
ment. I  liave  had  the  'Squire's  promise  of  a 
fresh  pair  of  horses;  and,  if  I  should  not  see 
him  again,  will  write  him  further  directions. 

[E.rit. 

Miss  Nev.  Well  !  success  attend  you  !  In 
the  mean  time,  I'll  go  amuse  my  aunt  with  the 
old  pretence  of  a  violent  passion  for  my  eousin, 

[Exit. 


Enter  MARLOW',_/b//or<ec?  bj/  a  Servant. 

Mar.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean,  by 
sending  me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to 
keep  for  him,  when  he  knows  the  only  place  I 
have  is  the  seat  of  a  post  coach  at  an  inn-door  I 
Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with  the  landlady, 
as  I  ordered  you  ?  Have  you  put  it  into  her  own 
hands  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Mar.  She"  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safe  enough ; 
she  asked  me  how  I  came  by  it  ?  and  she  said 
she  had  a  great  mind  to  make  me  give  an  ac- 
count of  niyself.  [Exit  Servant.- 

Mar.  lia,  ha,  ha  !  They're  safe,  however. 
What  an  unaccountable  set  of  beings  have  we 
got  amongst !  This  little  bar-maid,  though,  runs  in 
my  head  most  strangely,  and  drives  out  tlie 
absurdities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  She's 
mine ;  she  must  be  mine,  or  I'm  greatly  mis- 
taken. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Bless  me  !  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that 
I  intended  to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den.    Marlow  here,  and  in  spirits,  too  ! 

Mar.  Give  nie  joy,  George !  Crown  me,  sha- 
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dow  me  witli  laurels !  Well,  George,  after  all, 
ne  mkhIcsc  fellows  don't  v/nnt  for  success  among 
tlie  wmncii. 

Ilu>,t.  8()iiic  women,  you  mean.  But  what 
success  lias  your  honour's  modesty  been  crowned 
with  now,  tiiat  it  grows  so  insolent  upon  us  ? 

Mil?:  Did  not  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk, 
lovely,  little  tliinsj;,  that  runs  ahout  tiic  hoiibc 
wit!i  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its  girdle? 

Must.  Well!  and  what  then? 

AIa7:  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you  !    Such   fire, 

such  motion,  such  eyes,  such  lips  ! -but,  egad  I 

she  would  not  let  me  kiss  them  though. 

Hdst.  But  are  you  so  sure,  so  very  sure  of 
her  r 

Alar.  Why,  man,  she  tiilkcd  of  shewing  me 
licr  work  above  stairs,  and  I'm  to  improve  the 
pattern. 

Hiiit.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to 
rob  a  woman  of  her  honour  ? 

Mar.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  We  all  know  the  ho- 
nour of  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn.  I  don't  intend 
to  rob  her,  take  my  word  for  it;  there's  nothing 
in  this  house  I  shan't  honestly  pay  for. 

Hast.  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Mar.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man 
iu  the  world  that  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Haftt.  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the 
casket  I  sent  you  to  lock  up  ?  It's  in  safety  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  yes.  It's  sate  enough.  I  have  taken 
care  of  it.  But  how  could  you  think  tlic  seat  of  a 
post-coach  at  an  inn-door  a  place  of  safety  ?  Ah, 
numbskull !  I  have  taken  better  precautions  for 
you,  than  vou  did  for  yourself. 1  have 

Hast.  VVhat? 

Alar.  I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep 
for  vou. 

Hast.  To  the  landlady  ? 

Mar.  'J'he  landlady. 

Hast.  You  did? 

Alar.  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its 
forthcoming,  you  know. 

Hast.  Yes ;  she'll  bring  it  forth,  with  a  w  it- 
ncss! 

j\Iur.  Was  not  I  right?  I  believe  you'll  allow 
that  I  acted  prudently  upon  this  occasion  ? 

Hast.  [Asidc.J  Me  must  not  sec  my  uneasiness. 

Afar.  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  though, 
methinks.     .Sure  iKJthing  has  happencfl  ? 

Hast.  No  ;  nothing  !  Never  was  in  better 
spirits  ill  all  my  life  !  And  so  you  left  it  with  the 
landlady,  who,  no  doubt,  very  reailily  undertook 
the  charge? 

Alar.  Rather  too  readily.  For  she  not  only 
licpt  the  casket,  but,  through  her  great  precau- 
tion, was  going  to  keep  the  messenger,  too.  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Hast.  lie,  he,  he  !  They're  safe,  however. 

Alur.  As  a  guinea  in  a  iniwr's  purse. 

Hast.  [Aside]  .So  now,  all  hopes  of  fortune 
are  at  an  end,  and  we  must  set  olV  without  it. 
\l'fK'i;>n.]  Well,  Charles,  I'llleavcyou  to  your  me- 


ditations on  the  pretty  bar-maid,  and,  he,  he,  he  ! 
may  you  be  as  successful  for  yourself  as  vou  havo 
been  for  me  !  [Exit  Hast. 

Alar.  Thank  ye,  George  !  I  ask  no  more,  ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It  is 
turned  all  topsy-turvy.  His  servants  have  got 
drunk  already.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer;  and  vet, 
from  my  respect  for  his  father,  I'll  be  calm.  [To 
liiin.]  Mr  Marlow,  your  servant.  I'm  your  very 
humble  servant.  [Buicing  Ion-. 

Alar.  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  [yls/rfe.]  What's 
to  be  the  wonder  now  ? 

Hard.  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir, 
that  no  man  alive  ought  to  be  more  welcome 
than  your  father's  son,  sir.    I  hope  you  think  so.^ 

Mar.  I  do  from  my  soul,  sir.  I  don't  want 
much  entreaty.  I  generally  make  my  father's  son 
welcome  wherever  he  goes. 

Hard.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  sir. 
But,  though  I  say  nothing  to  your  Own  conduct, 
that  of  your  servants  is  insufferable.  Their  man- 
ner of  drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad  example  in 
this  house,  I  assure  you. 

Alar.  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  that's  no 
fault  of  mine.  If  they  don't  drink  as  they  ought, 
tlity  are  to  blame.  I  ordered  them  not  to  sparj; 
the  cellar.  I  did,  I  assure  yen.  [To  the  side 
sfiiie.]  Here,  let  one  of  my  servants  come  up. 
[To  /lim.]  Mv  positive  directions  were,  that  as  I 
dill  not  (liink  myself,  they  .should  make  up  for  my 
deficiencies  below. 

Hard.  Then,  thoy  had  your  orders  for  what 
they  do  ?  I'm  satisfied. 

Mar.  They  had,  I  assure  you.  You  shall  hear 
from  one  of  themselves. 

Enter  Servant  drunl:. 

Alar.  You,  .Teremy  !  Come  forward,  sirrah  ! 
What  were  my  orders?  Were  you  not  told  to 
drink  freely,  and  call  for  what  you  thought  fit, 
for  the  good  of  the  house? 

Hard.  [  Js/(/f.]  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience. 

Jcr.  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet- 
street  for  ever  !  Though  I'm  but  a  servant,  I'm 
as  good  as  another  man.  I'll  drink  for  no  man 
before  supper,  sir,  dammy  !  Good  liquor  will  sit 
upon  a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper  will  not 

sit  upon hiccup upon  my  conscience, 

sir  !  [Sta^f!,e.rs  out. 

Alar.  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is  as 
drunk  as  he  can  possibly  be  !  I  don't  know  what 
you'd  have  more,  unless  you'd  have  the  poor 
devil  soused  in  a  beer-barril. 

Hard.  Zounds!  He'll  drive  me  distracted,  if  I 
contain  mvscif  any  longer!  Mr  M;u-lovv.  Sir;  I 
havr  submitted  to  vour  insolence  for  more  than 
tour  hours,  and  I  see  no  likelihood  of  its  coining 
to  an  end.     I'm  now  resolved  to  be  master  here. 
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sir,  and  I  desire  that  you  and  your  drunken  pack 
may  leave  my  house  directly  ! 

ilia?'.  Leave  your  house  ! Sure  you  jest,  my 

good  friend  ?  VVhat,  when  I'm  doing  what  I  can 
to  please  you  ? 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  vou  don't. please  me;  so 
I  desire  you'll  leave  my  house  ! 

il/tf/-.  Sure  you  cannot  be  serious?  At  this 
time  o'night,  and  such  a  night !  You  only  mean 
to  banter  me? 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'm  serious !  and,  now 
that  my  passions  are  roused,  1  say  this  house  is 
mine,  sir ;  this  house  is  mine,  and  1  command 
vou  to  leave  it  directly. 

Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  A  puddle  in  a  storm  !  I 
?>han't  stir  a  step,  I  assure  you  !  [In  a  serious 
tone.]  This  your  house,  fellow!  It's  my  house! 
This  is  my  house  !  Mine,  while  I  choose  to  stay  ! 
What  right  have  you  to  bid  me  leave  this  liouse, 
sir?  I  never  met  with  such  impudence,  curse  me, 
never  in  my  whole  life  before  ! 

Hard.  Nor  I ;  confound  me  if  ever  I  did  !  To 
come  to  my  house,  to  call  for  what  he  likes,  to 
turn  me  out  of  my  own  chair,  to  insult  the  fa- 
mily, to  order  his  servants  to  get  drunk,  and  then 
to  tell  me.  This  house  is  mine,  sir  !  By  all  that's 
impudent,  it  makes  me  laugh  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Pray, 
sir,  [Bantering.]  as  y<ju  take  the  house,  what 
think  you  of  taking  the  rest  of  the  furniture  ? 
There's  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there's 
a  fire-screen,  and  here's  a  pair  of  brazen-nosed 
bellows,  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them  ? 

j\Iar.  Bring  me  your  bill,  sir,  bring  me  your 
bill,  and  let's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Hard.  There  are  a  set  of  prints,  too.  What 
think  you  of  the  rake's  progress  for  your  own 
apartment  ?  " 

Mar.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say  :  and  I'll  leave 
you  and  your  infernal  house  directly  ! 

Hard.  Then,  there's  a  mahogany  table,  that 
you  may  see  your  face  in  ! 

Mar^  My  bill,  I  say  ! 

Hard.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair,  for  your 
own  particular  slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal  ! 

Mar.  Zounds  !  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and 
let's  hear  no  more  on't  ! 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  fa- 
ther's letter  to  me,  I  was  taught  to  expect  a  well- 
bred,  modest  man,  as  a  visitor  here  ;  but  now,  I 
find  him  no  better  than  a  coxcomb  and  a  bully; 
but  he  will  be  down  here  presently,  and  shall 
hear  more  of  it.  [Exit. 

^hir.  How's  this !  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken 
the  house  !  Every  thing  looks  like  an  inn.  The 
servants  cry.  Coming.  The  attendance  is  auk- 
ward  ;  the  bar-maid,  too,  to  attend  us.  Rut  she's 
here,  and  will  further  int'orm  me.  Whither  so 
fast,  child  ?  A  word  with  you. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 
il/d'ss  Hard.  Let  it  be   short,  then  ;  I'm  in  a 
hurry.     [Aside.]  I  belie\e  Ijc   begins   to  tind  out 


his  mistake,  but  it  is  too  soon  quite  to  undeceiva 
him. 

iliflr.  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question. 
What  are  you,  and  what  may  your  business  in 
this  house  be  ? 

Miss  Hard.  A  relation  of  the  family,  sir. 

il/rtr.  What!  A  poor  relation  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Yes,  sir !  A  poor  relation,  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  keys,  and  to  see  that  the 
guests  want  nothing  in  my  power  to  give  them. 

Mar.  That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of  this 
inn  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Inn  !  O  law — What  brought  that 
in  your  head  ?  One  of  the  best  fa/niiies  in  'he 
county  keep  an  inn  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Old  Mr  Hardr 
castle's  house  an  inn  ! 

Mar.  Mr  Hardcastle's  house  !  Is  this  house 
Mr  Hardcastle's  house,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  sure.  Whose  else  should  it 
be! 

Mar.  So,  then,  all's  out,  and  I  have  been 
danmably  imposed  on  !  O  !  cont'ound  my  stupid 
head  !  I  shall  be  laughed  at  over  the  whole  town  ! 
I  sliall  be  stuck  up  in  caricatura  in  all  the  print- 
shops  !  The  Dullissinio  Maccaroni.  To  mistake 
this  house  of  all  others  for  an  inn  ;  and  my  fa- 
ther's old  friend  for  an  inn-keeper  !  What  a 
swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me  for  !  What  a 
silly  puppy  do  I  !ind  myself  I  riiere,  again,  may 
I  be  hanged,  my  dear,  but  I  mistook  vou  for  the 
bar-maid  ! 

Miss  Hard.  Dear  me  !  Dear  me  !  I'm  sure 
there's  nothing  in  my  beha\iour  to  put  me  upon 
a  level  with  one  of  tliat  stamp. 

Mar.  Nothing,  mv  dear,  nothing.  But  I  was 
in  for  a  list  of  blunders,  and  could  not  help  ma- 
king you  a  subscriber.  My  stupidity  saw  every 
thing  the  wrong  way.  I  mistook  your  assiduity 
for  assurance,  and  your  simplicity  for  allurement. 
But  its  over — This  house  I  no  more  shew  my 
face  in  ! 

IMiss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothin; 
to  disoblige  you  !  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to 
affront  any  gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite, 
and  said  so  many  civil  things  to  me.  I'm  sure  I 
should  be  sorry  [Pretending  to  cry.]  if  he  loft 
the  family  upon  my  account.  I'm  sure  I  should 
be  sorry  people  said  any  thing  amiss,  since  I 
have  no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  By  Heaven,  she  weeps  !  This 
is  the  first  mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a 
modest  woman,  and  it  touches  me.  [To  /u/-.] 
Excuse  me,  my  lovely  girl ;  you  are  the  only  part 
of  the  family  I  leave  u  ith  reluctance  !  But,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  the  difference  of  our  birth,  for- 
tune, and  education,  make  an  honourable  con- 
iicxion  iinj)ossiblo ;  anil  Iran  never  harbour  a. 
thought  of  bringing  ruin  upon  one,  whose  only 
fault  was  being  too  lovely. 

Miss  Hard.  [Aside.]  (icuerous  man  !  I  now 
begin  to  admire  him  !  [To  /lini.]  Hut  I'm  sure  my 
family  is  as  good  as  Miss  Hardca-stlc's;  and,  thoud* 
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I'm  j)i)or,  that's  no  sjrcat  misfortune  to  a  content- 
ed niintl;  and,  until  this  moment,  I  never  thought 
that  it  was  bad  to  want  fortune. 

^fiir.  And  wiiy  now,  my  pretty  simplicity  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance 
from  one,  that  if  I  had  a  thousand  pouuil,  1  would 
give  it  all  to. 

Mar.  [Aside]  This  simplicity  bewitches  me  ; 
so  that,  if  1  stay,  I'm  undone.  I  must  make  one 
hokl  cft'ort,  and  leave  iicr.  [To  her.]  Your  par- 
tiality in  my  favour,  my  dear,  touches  mc  most 
sensibly,  and  were  I  to  live  for  myself  alone,  I 
could  easily  llx  my  choice.  But  I  owe  too  much 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  too  much  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  fatlicr,  so  that — 1  can  scarcely  speak 
it — it  atVccts  me.     Farewell !  [Exit  Mai,. 

JMiss  Hard.  I  never  knew  half  his  merit  till 
now.  He  shall  not  iio,  if  I  have  power  or  art  to 
detain  him.  I'll  still  preserve  the  character  in 
which  I  stooped  to  conquer,  but  will  undeceive 
my  papii,  who,  perhaps,  may  laugh  him  out  of 
his  resolution.  [Exit  Miss  IIauucastle. 

Enter  ToxY,  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tout/.  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the 
next  time ;  I  have  done  my  duty.  She  has  t^ot 
the  jewels  ajiijain,  that's  a  sure  thing;  but  she  be- 
lieves it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 

2Iiss  Nev.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won't 
forsake  us  in  this  distress.  If  slie  in  the  least 
suspects  that  I  am  t^oinu;  olf,  I  shall  certainly  be 
locked  up,  or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's,  which 
is  ten  times  worse. 

Tuiii/.  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  arc  damn- 
ed bad  things.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  1  have  got 
you  a  pair  of  horses  that  will  fly  like  Whistle- 
jacket,  and  I'm  "Sure  you  can't  say  but  I  have 
courted  you  nicely  before  her  face.  Here  she 
comes;  we  must  court  a  bit  or  two  more,  for  fear 
she  should  suspect  us. 

[T/icj/  retire,  and  seem  to  fondle. 

Enter  Mrs  IIaudcastle. 

Mrs  Hard.  Well,  I  was  grejitly  fluttered,  to 
be  sure.  But  my  son  tells  me  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take of  the  servants.  I  shan't  be  easy,  however, 
till  they  are  fairly  married;  and  then,  let  her  keep 
her  own  fortune.  But,  what  do  I  see.?  I'ondling 
together,  as  I'm  alive  !  I  never  saw  Tony  so 
sprightly  before  !  Ah  !  have  I  cauglit  you,  my 
pretty  doves  !  What,  billing,  exchanging  stolen 
glances,  arul  broken  murmurs?  Ah! 

Tout/.  As  for  nmrnmrs,  mother,  we  grumble  a 
little  now  and  then,  to  be  sure.  But  there's  no 
lo\e  lost  between  us. 

^Irs  Hard.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon 
the  flame,  only  to  make  it  burn  brighter. 

Miss  Net.  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  ns 
more  of  his  company  at  home.  Indeed,  he  shan't 
leave  us  any  more.  It  won't  leave  us,  cousin 
Tony,  will  it."" 

Toni/.  O  !  it's  a  pretty  creature.    No,  I'd  soon- 


er leave  my  horse  in  a  pound,  than  leave  you 
when  you  smile  upon  one  so.  Your  laugh  makes 
you  so  becoming. 

JMiss  Nev.  Agreealde  cousin  !  wiio  can  help 
admiring  that  natural  humour,  that  pleasant, 
broad,  red,  thoughtless,  [Patting  his  chetk.]  Ah! 
it's  a  bold  face  ! 

]\[rs  Hard.  Pretty  innocence ! 

Tony.  I'm  sure  I  always  loved  cousin  Con's 
ha/el  eyes,  and  her  pretty  long  fingers,  that  she 
twists  this  way  and  that,  over  the  haspicholls,  like 
a  parcel  of  bobbins, 

Mrs  Hard.  Ah,  he  would  charm  the  bird  from 
the  tree  !  I  was  never  so  happy  before !  My  boy 
takes  after  his  father,  poor  Mr  Lumpkin,  exact- 
ly !  The  jewels,  my  dear  Con,  shall  be  yours  in- 
continently. You  shall  have  them.  Is  not  he  a 
sweet  boy,  my  dear.?  You  shall  be  married  to- 
morrow, and  we'll  put  off  the  rest  of  his  educa- 
tion, like  Dr  Drowsey's  sermons,  to  a  fitter  op- 
portunity. 

Enter  Diggorv, 

Dig.  Where's  the  'Squire  .''  I  have  got  a  letter 
for  your  worship. 

Toni/.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.  She  reads  all 
my  letters  first. 

Dig.  I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own 
hands. 

Tony.  Who  does  it  come  from  ? 

Dig.  Your  vvorsiiip  mun  ask  that  o'  the  letter 
itself. 

Toin/.  I  could  wish  to  know,  though. 

[Tu7-ning  the  letter,  and  gazing  on  it. 

Miss  Net'.  [Aside.]  Undone,  undone.  A  let- 
ter to  him  from  Hastings.  I  know  the  hand.  If 
my  aunt  sees  it,  we  are  ruined  for  ever.  I'll 
keep  her  em()loyed  a  little  if  lean..  [To  Mrs 
Haimk  ASTLi,.]  But  I  have  not  told  you,  madam, 
of  my  cousin's  smart  answer  just  now  to  ]\lr  INIar- 
low.  We  so  laughed — You  must  know,  madam 
— this  way  a  little,  for  he  must  not  hear  us. 

[Thei/  eonfer, 

'Tony.  [Still  gazing.]  A  damned  cramped  piece 
of  penmansliij),  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  I  I  can 
read  your  print-hand  very  well,  lint  here  there 
are  such  handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes,  that 
one  can  scaice  tell  the  head  from  the  tail.  'To 
'  Anthonv  Lumpkin,  Esq.'  It's  very  odd,  I  can 
read  the  outside  of  my  letters,  where  my  own 
name  is,  well  enough.  But,  when  I  come  to 
f)pen  it,  it's  all — buzz.  That's  hard,  very  hard  : 
for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is  always  the  cream 
of  the  correspondence. 

Mrs  Hard.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  \"ery  well,  very 
well.  And  so  my  son  was  too  hard  for  the  phi- 
losopher ? 

]\Iiss  Nev.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  you  must  hear 
the  rest,  madam.  A  little  more  this  way,  or  he 
may  hear  us.  You'll  hear  how  he  puzzled  him 
again. 
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ilfrs  Hard.  lie  seems  strangely  puzzled  now 
himself,  methinks. 

Toni/.  [sail  gazi)ig.^  A  damned  np  and  down 
hand,  as  if  it  was  disguised  in  liquor.  [Reading.] 

*  Dear  sir,'  Ay,  that's  that.  Then  there's  an  M, 
and  a  T,  and  an  S  !  but  whether  the  next  be  an 
izzard  or  an  R,  confound  me,  I  cannot  tell ! 

Mrs  Hard.  What's  that,  my  dear  ?  Can  1 
give  you  any  assistance  ? 

Miss  J\e».  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobo- 
dy reads  a  cramp  hand  better  than  I.  [Twitching 
the  letter  from  her^\  Do  you  know  who  it  is 
from  ? 

Toni/.  Can't  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger, 
the  feeder. 

Miss  Nev.  Ay,  so  it  is,  [Pretending  to  read.] 
'  Dear  Squire,  hoping  that  you're  in  health,  as  I 
'  am  at  this  present.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
'  Shake-bag  club  has  cut  the  gentlemen   of  the 

*  Goose-green  quite  out  of  feather.     The  odds — 

*  — um — odd  battle um — long  fighting — um.' 

here,  here  ;  it's  all  about  cocks,  and  fighting  ;  it's 
of  no  consequence  ;  here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

[Thrusting  the  crumpled  letter  upon  him. 

Ton//.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  tlie  con- 
sequence in  the  world.  I  would  not  lose  the 
rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.  Here,  mother,  do  you 
make  it  out.     Of  no  consequence  ? 

[Giving  Mrs  Hardcastle  the  letter. 

Mrs  Hard.  How  is  this  !  [Reads.]  '  Dear 
'  Squire,  I  am  now  waiting  for  Miss  Xeviile,  with 
'  a  post  chaise  and  pair,  at  the  b(jttom  of  the 
'  garden  ;  but  I  fnid  my  horses  yet  unable  to  per- 
'  form  the  journey.      I  expect  you'll  assist  us 

*  with  a  pair  of  fresh  horses,  as  you  promised. — 

*  Dispatch   is  necessary,  as  the  hag  (ay  tlie  hag) 

*  your  mother,  will  otherwise  suspect  us.  Your's, 
'  Hastings.'  Grant  me  patience  !  I  shall  run  dis- 
tracted !  My  rage  chokes  me  ! 

Miss  Net:  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  suspend  your 
resentment  for  a  i'ew  moments,  and  not  impute 
to  me  any  impertinence,  or  sinister  design,  that 
belongs  to  another. 

Mrs  Hard  [Curtseying  very  /o«'.]  Fine  spo- 
ken madam  !  you  are  most  miraculously  polite 
and  engaging,  and  quite  the  very  pink  of  court- 
esy and  circumspection.  Madam  !  [Changing 
her  tone.]  And  you,  you  great  ill-fashioned  oaf, 
*vith  scarce  sense  enough  to  keep  your  moutii 
shut !  Were  you,  too,  joined  against  me  ?  But 
I'll  defeat  all  your  plots  in  a  moment.  As  for 
you,  madam,  since  you  have  got  a  pair  of  fresh 
iiorses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint 
them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead  of  running  a- 
way  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this  very  moment, 
to  run  oft'with  me.  Your  old  aunt  Pedigree  will 
keep  you  secure,  I'll  warrant  me.  You,  too,  sir, 
may  niotmt  your  horse,  and  guard  us  upon  the 
way.  Here,  Thomas,  lloger,  Diggory,  I'll  shew 
you,  that  I  wish  you  better  than  you  do  your- 
selves. [Exit. 

Miss  Nev.  So,  now,  I'm  completely  ruined  ! 


Tont/.  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  ISiev.  What  better  could  be  expected 
from  being  conneted  with  such  a  stupid  fool,  and 
after  ail  the  nods  and  signs  I  made  him  ! 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own  cle- 
verness, and  n(jt  my  stupidity,  that  did  your  bu- 
siness. You  were  so  nice,  and  so  busy  with 
your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-greens,  that  I  thought 
you  could  never  be  making  believe. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  So,  sir,  I  find,  by  my  servant,  that  you 
have  shewn  my  letter,  and  betrayed  us.  Was 
this  well  done,  young  gentleuian .'' 

Tony.  Here's  another.  Ask  miss,  there,  who 
betrayed  you.  Ecod,  it  was  her  doing,  not 
mine. 

En^f-rMARLOw. 

Mar.  So  I  have  been  finely  used  here  anions; 
you  !  Rendered  contemptible,  driven  into  ill- 
manners,  despised,  insulted,  laughed  at  ! 

Tony.  Here's  another  !  We  shall  have  old 
Bedlam  broke  loose  pfesently. 

Miss  Nev.  And  there,  sii-,  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  all  owe  every  obligation. 

Mar.  What  can  I  say  to  him  }  a  mere  booby, 
an  idiot,  whose  ignorance  and  age  are  a  protec- 
tion. 

Hast.  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would 
but  disgrace  correction. 

Miss  Nev.  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice 
enough  to  make  himself  merry  with  all  our  em- 
barrassments. 

Hast.  An  insensible  cub. 

Mar.  Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 

Tony.  Buw  !  damme,  but  I'll  light  you  both, 
one  after  the  other — with  baskets. 

Mar.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment. 

But  your  conduct,  Mr  Hastings,  requires  an  ex- 
planatior.  You  knew  of  my  mistakes,  yet  would 
not  ujideceive  me  ! 

Hcot.  Tortured  as  1  am  with  my  own  disap- 
pointf;:;.--.f=,  is  this  a  time  for  explanations?  It  is 
not  fn..  1  !ly,  Mr  Marlow. 

IVIar.  7^)'.,  sir 

Miss  .?i  -y.  Mr  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on  your 
mistake,  till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceiv  e  you. — 
Be  pacified. 

Enter  Servant. 

Scr.  My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready  im- 
mcdia'ely,  madam.  The  horses  are  putting  to. 
Yo>;  hi.t  and  things  are  in  the  next  room.  We 
are  to  ^M)  thirty  miles  before  morning. 

[E.rit  Servant. 

Miss  Nav.  Well,  well ;  I'll  come  presently. 

Hi'//-.  [7"t;  Hastings.]  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  to 
assist  in  rendr.ring  inc  ridiculous .''  To  hang  me 
out  for  the  scurn  of  ail  my  acquaintance.''  De- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  I  shall  expect  an  explanation. 

Hast.  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  if  you  arc  upon 
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tli:it  subject,  to  tldivcr,  what  I  entrusted  to  your- 
self, to  the  care  of  another,  sir? 

Miss  Ncv.  Mr  Hastings  !  Mr  Maihiw  ! 


Why  will  you  increase  inv  distress  by  this  ground- 
less dispute  ?  I  implore,  I  entreat  you 

Enter  Sd'Vanf. 

Scr.  Your  cloak,  madam.  My  mistress  is  im- 
patient. 

^liss  Net.  I  come.  Pray,  be  pacillod.  If  I 
leave  you  thus,  I  shall  die  witli  apprehension. 

Enter  Servajit. 

Scr.  Your  fan,  muff,  and  gloves,  madam.  The 
liorses  are  waiting. 

JMiss  Nev.  O,  ]\Ir  Marlow  !  if  you  knew  what 
a  scene  of  constraint  and  ill-nature  lies  before 
mc,  I  am  sure  it  would  convert  your  resentment 
into  pity. 

]\Iur.  I  am  so  distracted  with  a  variety  of 
passions,  tliat  I  don't  know  what  I  do.  Forgive 
nic,  madam.  George,  forgive  me.  You  know 
iny  hasty  temper,  and  should  not  exasperate  it. 

Hast.  The  torture  of  my  situation  is  my  only 
excuse. 


J\liss  Ncv.  Well,  my  dear  Hastings,  if  voii 
have  that  esteem  for  me,  that  I  think,  that  I  am 
sure  you  liavc,  your  constancy  for  three  years 
will  but  increase  the  happiness  of  our  future 
connection.     If 

Mrs  Hard.  [Wit/iin.]  Miss  Neville.  Con- 
stance !  why  Constance,  I  say  ! 

JMiss  Nev.  I'm  coming.  Well,  constancy. — • 
R<;iiiombcr,  constancy  is  the  word.  [Exit. 

Hast.  My  heart,  jiow  can  I  support  tins.''  To 
be  so  near  liappines?,  and  such  happiness  ! 

Mar.  [!/o  Tony. J  You  see  now,  young  gentlc- 
mau,  the  effects  of  your  folly.  What  might  be 
amusement  to  you,  is  here  disappointment,  and 
even  distress. 

Toil)/.  [From  a  reverie.^  Ecod,  I  have  hit  it  ! 
It's  here.  Your  hands.  Yours  and  yours,  my 
poor  Sulky.  My  boots  there,  ho  !  JMeet  me  two 
hours  hence,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ;  and 
if  you  don't  find  Tony  Lumpkin  a  more  good-na- 
tured fellow  than  you  thought  for,  I'll  give  you 
leave  to  take  my  best  horse,  and  liet  Bouncer 
into  the  bargain.     Come  along !  My  boots,  ho  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT     V. 


SCENE  \.— Continues. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Servant. 

Hast.  You  saw  the  old  lady  and  Miss  Neville 
drive  off,  you  say  } 

Scr.  Yes,  your  honour.  They  went  off  in  a 
post  coach,  and  the  young  'squire  went  on  horse- 
back.    They're  thirty  miles  off  by  this  time. 

Hast.  Then,  all  my  hopes  are  over  ! 

Scr.  Yes,  sir.  Old  sir  Charles  is  arrived. — 
He,  and  the  old  gentleman  of  the  house,  have 
been  laughing  at  Mr  Marlow's  mistake  this  half 
hour.     They  are  coming  this  way. 

Hast.  Then,  I  must  not  be  seen.  So,  now  to 
my  fruitless  appointment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.     This  is  about  the  time.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  and  IIard- 

CASTLE. 

Hard.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  peremptory  tone  in 
which  he  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands  ! 

Sir  Cha.  And  the  reserve,  with  which,  I  suppose, 
he  treated  all  y(jur  advances  ! 

Hard.  .And  yet  he  might  have  seen  some- 
thing in  me  above  a  coniition  inn-keeper,  too. 

Sir  C/ia.  Yes,  Dick  !  but  he  mistook  you  for 
an  uncommon  inn-keeper,  ha,  iia,  ha  ! 

Hard.  Well,  I  am  in  too  good  spirits  to  think 
of  any  thing  but  joy.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this 
union  of  our  families  will  make  our  personal 
friendships  hereditary ;  and  though  my  daugli- 
ter's  fortune  is  but  small 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune 


to  me  ?  My  son  is  possessed  of  more  than  a 
competence  already,  and  can  want  nothing  but  a 
good  and  virtuous  girl  to  share  his  happiness,  and 
encrease  it.  If  they  like  each  other,  as  you  say 
tlicy  do 

Hard.  If,  man  ?  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each 
other.     My  daughter  as  good  as  told  me  so. 

Sir  Cha.  But  girls  are  apt  to  Hatter  them- 
selves, you  know. 

Hard.  I  saw  him  grasp  her  hand  in  the  warm- 
est manner  myself;  and  here  he  comes  to  put 
y(ju  out  of  your  ifs,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Marlow. 

]\Iar.  I  come,  sir,  once  more,  to  ask  pardon 
for  my  stranue  conduct.  I  can  scarce  retlect  on 
my  insolence  w  ithout  confusion  ? 

Hard.  Tut,  boy  I  a  trifle.  You  take  it  too 
gravely.  An  hour  or  two's  laughing  with  my 
daughter  will  set  all  to  rights  again — She'll  never 
like  you  the  worse  for  it. 

j\lur.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  ap- 
prt)bation. 

Hard.  .Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr 
Marlow ;  if  I  am  not  deceived,  you  liave  some- 
thing more  than  approbation  thereabouts.  You 
take  me.? 

Afar.  Rcallv,  sir,  I  have  not  that  happiness. 

Hard.  Come,  boy;  I'm  an  old  fellow,  and 
know  what's  what,  as  well  as  you  that  are  young- 
er.    I    know  what   has   past   between   you 

but  mum. 

Mar.  Sure,  sir,  nothing  has  past  between  us 
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but  tlie  most  profound  respect  on  my  side,  and 
ihe  most  distant  reserve  on  hers.  You  don't 
think,  sir,  that  my  impudence  has  been  passed 
upon  all  the  rest  of  the  famil}-  ? 

iturd.  Impudence  !  No,  I  don't  say  that — 
Not  quite  impudence — Tliough  girls  like  to  he 
played  with,  and  rumpled  too,  sometimes.  But 
she  has  told  no  tales,  I  assure  you. 

Mai:.  I  never  gave  iicr  the  slightest  cause. 
Hard.  Well,  well.     I  like  modesty  in  its  place 
well  enough.       But  this  is    over  acting,  young 
gentleman.      You  may  be  open.      Your    father 
and  1  will  like  you  the  better  for  it. 

Mar.  ]May  I  die,  sir,  if  I  ever 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  yon  ;  and  as 

I'm  sure  yc5u  like  her 

IM/U-.  bear — I  protest,  sir 

Hiird.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
joined  as  fast  as  the  parson  can  tie  you. 

Alar.  But  hear  me,  sir 

Hard.  Your  father  appro\cs  the  match,  I  ad- 
mire it,  every  moment's  delay  will  be  doing  mis- 

ciiief,  so 

Mar.  But  why  won't  you  hear  me  ?  By  all 
that's  just  and  trne,  I  never  ga\e  Miss  Hard- 
castle  the  slightest  mark  of  my  attachment,  or 
even  the  most  distant  hint  to  suspect  me  of  af- 
fection. We  liud  but  one  interview,  and  that 
was  formal,  modest,  and  uninteresting. 

Hard.  [yi.vif/('.]  This  fellow's  formal,  modest 
impudence,  is  beyond  bearing. 

Sir  Clia.  And  you  never  grasped  her  hand,  or 
made  any  protestations  ? 

Mar.  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down 
in  obedience  to  your  commands  !  I  saw  the  lady 
yvithout  emotion,  and  [tartcd  without  reluctance. 
1  hope  you'll  exact  no  further  proofs  of  my  duty, 
nor  prevent  me  from  leaving  a  house,  in  which  I 
suffer  so  many  morti11cati(jns.  [  Kvit. 

Sir  Clia.  I'm  astonished  at  the  air  of  sincerity 
with  which  he  parted  ! 

Hard.  And  I'm  astoni'^hed  at  the  deliberate 
intrepidity  of  his  assurance. 

Sir  Cha.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour 
upon  his  truth. 

Hard.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would 
stake  my  happiness  upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Miss  Hardc.vstle. 
Kate,  come  hither,  child.     Answer  us  sincerely, 
and  without  reserve;   has  Mr  Marlow  made  you 
any  professions  of  love  and  affection  } 

J\ilss  Hard.  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir  ! 
But  since  you  require  unreserved  sincerity,  I 
think  he  has. 

Hard.  [To  Sir  Charles.]  You  see  ! 

Sir  Chu.  And  pray,  madam,  have  you  and  my 
son  had  more  than  one  interview  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Y'es,  sir,  several. 

Hard.  [I'd  Sir  Charles.]  You  see! 

Sir  Chu.  But  did  he  profc-s  any  attachment.? 

MisH  Hard.  A  lastinii  one. 

V«i.  II. 


Sir  Cha.  Did  he  talk  of  love  > 

]\Iiss  Hard.  Much,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Amazing  !  And  all  this  formally.' 

Miss  H^ird.  Formally. 

Hard.  Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are  satis- 
fied .? 

Sir  Cha.  And  how  did  he  behave,  madam? 

Miss  Hard.  A*  most  protest  admirers  do. 
Said  some  civil  things  of  my  face,  talked  much 
of  his  want  of  merit,  and  the  greatness  of  mine  ; 
mentioned  his  heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy-speech, 
and  ended  with  pretended  rapture. 

Sir  C'/?(/.  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced,  indeed. 
I  know  his  conversation  among  women  to  be 
modest  and  submissive.  This  forivard,  canting, 
ranting  mannci-,  by  no  means  describes  him,  and 
I'm  conlidcnt  he  never  sat  for  the  picture. 

Aliss  Hard.  Then  what,  sir,  if  I  should  con- 
vince you  to  your  face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If  you 
and  my  papa,,  in  about  half  an  hour,  will  place 
yourselves  behind  that  screen,  you  shall  hear  him 
declare  his  passion  to  me  in  person. 

Sir  Cha.  Agreed.  And  if  I  find  him  what  you 
describe,  all  ray  happiness  in  him  must  have  an 
end.  [Evil. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  you  don't  find  him  what  i 
describe — I  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have  a 
beginning.  [Eveunt. 

SCENE  IL— The  back  of  the  garden. 

Enter  Hastings. 
Hast.  What  an  ideot  am  I,  to  wait  here  for  a 
fellow,  who  probably  takes  a  delight  in  mortify-- 
ing  me.  He  never  intended  to  be  punctual,  and 
I'll  wait  no  longer.  What  do  I  sec  ?  It  is  he, 
and  perhaps  with  news  of  my  Constance. 

Enter  Tony,  booted  and  spattered. 

My  honest  'squire  !  I  now  fnid  you  a  man 
of  your  word.     This  look^like  friendship. 

Tont/.  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  and  the  best  friend 
yon  have  in  the  world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  This 
riding  by  night,  by  the  liy,  is  cursedly  tiresome. 
It  has  shook  me  worse  than  the  basket  of  ;♦ 
stage  coach. 

Hast.  But  how?  Where  did  you  leave  your 
fellow  travellers.''  Arc  they  in  safety?  Are  th«>y 
housed  ? 

J^oni/.  Five  and  twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and 
a  lialf,  is  no  such  bad  driving.  'I'hc  poor  beasts 
have  smoked  for  it -.  Rabbit  me,  but  I'd  rather 
ride  forty  miles  after  a  fo.\,  than  ten  with  sulIi 
varment ! 

Hast.  Well,  but  where  have  yon  left  the  la- 
dies ?  I  die  with  impatience. 

Tom/.  Left  them?  Why,  where  should  t  leave 
them,  but  where  I  found  them  ? 

Hast.  This  is  a  riddle  ! 

Tom/.  Kiddle  me  this  then.  What's  that  £;oe> 
round  the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and  never 
touches  the  house? 
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JList.  I'm  slill  astray. 

Tony.  W  liy  tliat's  it,  inun.  1  have  led  them 
astrav.  r>vjiiii;o,  tlicre's  not  a  puiid  or  sloutjli 
\\  it  hill  live  miles  of  the  plaee  but  they  can  tell 
the  taste  of! 

Hast.  Ila,  ha,  ha!  I  understand;  you  took 
them  in  a  round,  while  they  supposed  themselves 
poing  forward.  And  so  you  have  at  last  broui;ht 
them  home  ajxain  ! 

Tony.  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them  down 
Feather-bed-lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud.  [  then  rattled  tliein  crack  over  the  stones 
of  Up-and-down  Hill — I  then  introduced  them  to 
the  gibbet  on  Ilcavy-trec  Heath — and  from  that, 
with  a  circumbendibus,  I  fairly  lodged  thein  in 
the  horsepond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Hast.   13ut  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Tony.  No,  no.  Only  mother  is  confoundedly 
frightened.  She  thinks  herself  forty  miles  oil". 
She's  sick  of  the  journey,  and  the  cattle  can 
scarce  crawl.  So,  if  your  own  horses  be  ready, 
you  may  whip  off  with  cousin,  and  I'll  be  bound 
that  no  soul  here  can  budge  a  foot  to  toUow  you. 

Husl.  l\Iy  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful  ? 

Tony.  Ay,  now  its  dear  friciul,  noble  'squire. 
Just  now,  it  was  all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me 
through  the  guts.  Damn  your  way  of  fighting,  I 
say  !  After  we  take  a  knock  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  we  kiss  and  be  friends.  But  if  you  had 
riui  me  through  the  guts,  then  I  should  be  dead, 
and  you  might  go  kiss  the  hangman. 

Hast.  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten 
to  relieve  Miss  Neville.  If  you  keep  the  old  lady 
employed,  I  promise  to  take  care  of  the  young 
one.  [Exit  Hastings. 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes  !  Va- 
nish !  She's  got  from  the  pond,  and  draggled  up 
to  the  waist  like  a  mermaid. 

Enter  IMits  H.iUDCASTLE. 

3178  Hard.  Oh,  Tony,  I'm  killed  !  Shook  ! 
r.attcred  to  death  !  I  shall  never  survive  it  ! — 
That  last  jolt,  that  laid  us  against  the  quickset 
!:ed::c,  has  done  my  business. 

Tony.  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own 
fault.  You  would  he  for  running  away  by  night, 
without  knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs  Hard.  1  wish  we  were  at  home  again  !  I 
never  met  so  many  accidents  in  so  short  a  jour- 
ney. Drenched  in  the  mud,  overturned  in  a 
ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a  slough,  jolted  toa  jelly,  and 
at  last  to  lose  our  way  !  NVhereabouts  do  you 
think  we  are,  Tony  ? 

Tony.  By  my  guess,  we  should  be  upon  Crack- 
skidl  common,  about  forty  miles  from  home. 

]\Irs  Hard.  0  hid  !  O  iiul  !  the  most  notorious 
spot  in  all  the  country.  We  only  want  a  robbery 
to  make  a  complete  nicht  on't. 

Tony.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,  don't  be  a- 
fraid.  Two  of  the  five  that  'icjit  here  are  hane- 
ed,  and  Uic  other  three  may  not  find  us.     Don't 


be  afraid.  Is  that  a  man  that's  galloping  behind 
us?  No;  its  only  a  tree.     Don't  be  afi aid. 

Mrs  Hard.  The  fricht  will  certainly  kill  me  ! 

Tony.  Do  you  see  any  thing  hke  a  black  hat 
movini:  behind  the  thicket? 

Mrs  Hard.  O  death  ! 

'Tony.  No,  its  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afraid, 
mamma — don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs  Hard.  As  I'm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man 
coining  towards  us  !  Ah  !  I'm  sure  on't.  If  he 
percei\es  us,  we  are  undone. 

Tony.  [Aside]  Father  in  law,  by  all  that's  un- 
lucky, come  to  take  one  of  his  night  walks ! 
[To /icr.]  Ah,  its  a  highwayman,  with  pistols  as 
long  as  my  arm.     A  damned  ill  looking  fellow  ! 

il//.s  Hard.  Good  Heaven  defend  us !  He  ap-^ 
proaches. 

2'ony.  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket, 
and  leave  me  to  manage  him.  If  there  be  any 
danger  I'll  cough,  and  cry  hem  !  When  I  cough, 
be  sure  to  keep  close. 

[Mils  Hardcastle  hides  behind  a  tree  in  the 
buck  scene.] 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  I'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  peo- 
ple in  want  of  help.  Oh,  Tony,  is  that  you  ?  I 
did  not  expect  you  so  soon  back.  Are  your  mo- 
ther and  her  clsarge  in  safety  ? 

Tony.  Very  safe,  sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree's. 
Hem  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  [Frorn  behind.]  Ah  death  !  I  find 
there's  clanger ! 

Hard.  Forty  miles  in  three  iiours  !  sure,  that's 
too  much,  my  youngster. 

Tony.  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  make 
short  iouniies,  as  tliey  say.     Hem  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  [Front  behind.]  Sure  he'll  do  the 
dear  boy  no  harin  ! 

Hard.  liut  I  heard  a  voice  here ;  I  should  be 
ghul  to  know  from  whence  it  came? 

Tony.  It  was  I,  sir,  talking  to  myself,  sir.  I 
was  saying  that  forty  miles  in  three  hours  was 
very  good  going.  Hem  !  .As  to  be  sure  it  was. 
Hem  !  I  have  got  a  sort  of  cold  by  being  out  in 
the  air.     We'll  go  in,  if  you  please  ?  Hem  ! 

Hard.  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  you  did 
not  answer  yourself.  I  am  certain  1  heard  two 
voices,  and  am  resolved  [Ruisiii!^  his  voice.]  to 
find  tlie  other  out. 

Mrs  Hard.  [From  behind]  Oh!  he's  coming 
to  fuid  me  out !    Oh  ! 

Tony.  What  need  yon  go,  sir,  if  I  tell  you  ? 
Hem  !  I'll  lay  down  my  life  for  the  truth — hem 
—  I'll  tell  you  all,  sir.  [Detaining  hint. 

Hard,  i  tell  you,  I  will  not  be  detained.  I  in- 
sist on  seeing.  It's  vain  to  expect  I'll  believe 
you. 

Mrs  Hard.  [Running  foruurd  from  behind.] 
O  hid  !  he'll  murder  n.y  poor  boy,  my  darling! 
Here,  good  gentleman,  whet  your  rage  upon  me. 
Take  iny  money,  my  life,  but  spare  that  young 
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gentleman  !  spare  my  chjld,  if  you  have  any  mer- 
cy ! 

Hard,  My  wife  !  as  I  am  a  Christian.  From 
whence  can  she  come,  or  what  does  she  mean  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  [Kneeling.^  Take  compassion  on 
us,  good  :Mr  Highwayman.  Take  our  money,  our 
watclies,  all  we  have,  but  spare  our  lives.  We 
will  never  bring  you  to  justice,  indeed  we  won't, 
good  Mr  Highwayman  ! 

Hard.  1  believe  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses  ! 
What,  Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Mrs  Hard.  Mr  Hardcastle,  as  I'm  alive  !  JNIy 
fears  blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could  have 
expected  to  meet  you  here,  in  this  frightful  place, 
so  far  from  home }  What  has  brought  you  to  fol- 
low us  .'' 

Hard.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your 
wits.  So  far  from  home,  when  you  are  within 
forty  yards  of  your  own  door. — [2'o  him.^  This  is 
one  of  your  old  tricks,  you  graceless  rogue  ! — [To 
her.^  Don't  you  know  the  gate,  and  the  mulberry- 
tree  ?  and  don't  you  remember  the  horsepond,  my 
dear  ? 

Mrs  Hard.  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse- 
pond  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  have  caught  my  death 
in  it. — [To  Tony.]  And  is  it  to  you,  you  grace- 
less varlet,  I  owe  all  this.?  I'll  teach  you  to  abuse 
your  mother,  I  will. 

Tonj/.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you 
have  spoiled  me,  and  so  you  may  take  the  fruits 
on't. 

Mrs  Hard.  I'll  spoil  you,  I  will ! 

[Follozcs  him  off  the  stage. 

Hard.  There's  morality,  however,  in  his  re- 
ply. [Exit. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hast.  My  dear  Constance,  why  will  you  deli- 
berate thus  .?  If  we  delay  a  moment,  nil  is  lost 
for  ever.  Pluck  up  a  little  resolution,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  malignity. 

Miss  Nev.  I  find  it  impossible.  My  spirits  are 
so  sunk  with  the  agitations  I  have  suffered,  that 
I  am  unable  to  face  any  new  danger.  Two  or 
three  years  patience  will,  at  last,  crown  us  with 
happiness. 

Hast.  Such  a  tedious  delay  is  worse  than  in- 
constancy. Let  us  fly,  my  charmer  !  Let  us  date 
our  happiness  from  this  very  moment.  Perish 
fortune  !  Love  and  content  will  increase  what 
we  possess  beyond  a  monarch's  revenue.  Let  me 
prevail. 

Miss  Nev.  No,  Mr  Hastings;  no.  Prudence 
once  more  comes  to  my  relief,  and  1  will  obey 
its  dictates.  In  the  moment  of  passion,  fortune 
may  be  despised,  but  it  ever  produces  a  lasting 
repentance.  I'm  resolved  to  apply  to  Mr  Hard- 
castle's  compassion  and  justice  for  redress. 

Hast.  But  though  he  had  the  will,  he  has  not 
the  power  to  relieve  you. 

Miss  Nev.  But  he  has  influence  j  and  upon  that 
1  am  resolved  to  rely. 


Hast,  I  have  no  hopes.  But  since  you  pcrsi-.t, 
I  muot  reluctantly  obey  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lII.~Changes. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  and  Miss 
Hardcastle. 

Sir  C/ia.  What  a  situation  am  I  in  !  If  what 
you  say  appears,  I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son. 
If  what  lie  says  be  true,  I  shall  then  lose  one 
that,  of  all  others,  I  most  wished  for  a  daughter. 

Miss  Hard.  I  ain  proud  of  your  approbation, 
and  to  shew  I  merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as 
T  directed,  you  shall  hear  his  explicit  declaration. 
But  he  comes. 

Sir  Cha.  I'll  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to 
the  appointment.  [Exit  Sir  Cha. 

^nter  Marlow. 

Mar.  Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  come 
once  more  to  take  leave  ;  nor  did  1,  till  this  mo- 
ment, know  the  pain  I  feel  in  the  separation. 

Miss  Hard.  [In  her  own  natural  nninner.'\  I 
believe  these  suft'erings  cannot  be  very  great,  sir, 
which  you  can  so  easily  remove.  A  dav  or  two 
longer,  perhaps,  might  lessen  your  uneabiness,  by 
shewing  the  little  value  of  what  you  now  think 
proper  to  regret. 

Mar.  [Aside^  This  girl  every  moment  im- 
proves upon  me. — [To  her.^  It  must  not  be,  ma- 
dam. I  have  already  trifled  too  long  with  my  heart. 
My  very  pride  begins  U)  submit  to  my  passion. 
The  disparity  of  education  and  fortune,  the  an- 
ger of  a  parent,  and  the  contempt  of  my  equals, 
begin  to  lose  their  weight ;  and  nothing  can  re- 
stoio  me  to  myself,  but  this  painful  etfort  of  re- 
solution. 

]\Hss  Hard.  Then  go,  sir.  I'll  urge  nothing 
more  to  detain  you.  Though  my  family  be  as 
good  as  hers  you  came  down  to  visit,  and  my 
educatio'i,  I  hope,  not  inferior,  what  are  these 
advantages  without  equal  afitlucnce .?  I  must  re- 
main contented  with  the  slight  approbation  of 
imputed  merit ;  I  must  have  only  the  mockery  of 
your  addresses,  while  all  your  serious  aims  are 
fixed  on  fortune. 

Enter  Hardcastle  and  Sir  Caarles  Marlow 
from  behind. 

Sir  Cha.  Here,  behind  this  screen. 

Hard.  Ay,  ay ;  make  no  noise.  I'll  engage  my 
Kate  covers  him  with  confusion  at  last. 

Mar.  By  heavens,  madam,  fortinie  was  ever 
my  smallest  consideration  !  Your  beauty  at  first 
caught  my  eye  ;  for,  who  could  see  that  without 
emotion?  But  every  moment  that  I  converse 
with  you,  steals  in  some  new  grace,  heightens  the 
picture,  and  gives  it  stronger  expression.  What 
at  first  seemed  rustic  plainness,  now  appears  re- 
fined simplicity.  Wl.at  seemed  forward  assu- 
rance, now  strikes  me  as  the  result  of  couraj^eoaS 
innocence,  and  conscious  virtue.  ^ 
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iS/>  CIm.  What  can  it  moan  ?  lie  nniazf  s  me  ! 
Jliinl.  I  told  you  liow  it  would  be.     llnsh  ! 

Mar.  I  :un  now  (letornuMcd  to  stay,  madam, 
and  I  liavc  too  uood  an  ojjinion  of  iny  tathcr's 
distcrnnient,  wlicn  lie  st'(,s  you,  to  doubt  his  ap- 
])robatioh. 

J//.v.<  Hard.  No,  Mr  ]\Iarlow,  I  will  not,  can- 
not detain  you.  '  Do  you  think  I  could  sutler  a 
connection,  in  winch  there  is  the  smallest  room 
toi-  repentance.?  T)r)  you  think  I  would  take  the 
iii'v'an  afhanta^e  of  a  transient  passion,  to  loarl 
you  will)  cnntui-ion  .?  Do  you  think  Icould  c\cr 
relislithat  happiness  which  wa?  acfjuircd  by  less- 
enins:  yours.' 

Mar.  Hy  all  that's  <;ood,  I  can  liavc  no  happi- 
ness hut  what's  in  your  pf>wcr  to  izrant  me.  Nor 
mIkiU  lever 't'eel  repentance,  but  in  not  havini; 
seen  your  merits  before.  I  will  stay,  even  con- 
trary to  your  « ishes  ;  aufj  thou>:h  yon  should  per- 
sist to  .shun  me,  I  will  make  my  respectful  assi- 
duities atone  for  the  levity  of  my  past  conduct. 

Miss  Hard.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you'll  desist. 
-As  our  acquaintance  bc^anj  so  let  it  end,  in  in- 
ditlerencc.  I  nii^ht  have  ijiven  an  hour  or  two 
to  levity  ;  but  seriously,'  iMr  Marlow,  do  you  think 
I  could  ever  submit  to  a  connexion,  where  I  must 
appeal'  mercenary,  and  you  imprudent.?  Do  you 
tiiink  I  could  (;\er  catch  at  the  confident  ad- 
drcssi's  of  a  secure  aflmirer  .f' 

Mar.  \ Knre/i/ig.^  Does  this  look  like  security? 
Does  this  look  like  confidence.?  No,  madam, 
e\  cry  moment  that  shews  mc  your  merit,  only 
Serves  to  increase  my  diffidence  and  confusion. 
Here  let  njc  continue 

Sir  C/ia.  I  can  liold  it  no  lons^er.  Charles, 
Charles,  how  hast  thou  deceived  mc  !  Is  this 
your  inditVerence,  your  uninteresting  conversa- 
tion .? 

•  Hard.  Your  colri  contempt ;  your  formal  in- 
terview? \N  hat  have  von  to  sav  now.? 

Jllar.  That  I'm  all  amazement!  What  can  it 
mean  ? 

Hard.  It  means,  that  yon  can  say  and  unsay 
ihiims  at  pleasure.  'I'liat  you  can  address  a  lady 
in  private,  and  deny  it  in  public;  that  you  have 
one  story  for  us,  and  another  for  iny  daui;hter. 

]\Iar,  Daughter  ! — this  lady  your  daughter  ? 

Hard.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  daughter;  my  Kate; 
ulmse  else  should  she  be  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  the  devil  ! 

jMisH  Hard.  Yes,  Sir,  that  very  identical,  tall, 
s<|uintiui:  lady,  you  were  pleased  to  take  me  for 
[Cintru/iaf^.j.  She  that  you '  addressed  as  the 
uiilfl,  modest,  sentimental  man  of  gravity,  and 
the  bold,  forward,  agreeable  rattle  of  the  ladies' 
club  ;  ha,  ha,  h:i ! 

Mar.  Zouiids!  there's  no  bearing  this;  it's 
vjiorse  than  death  ! 

Miss  Hard.  In  which  of  your  characters,  sir, 
will  you  pive  us  leave  to  address  you  ?  As  the 
faltering  uenthunau,  with  lo(  ks  on  the  ground, 
that  .speaks  just  to  be  heard,  and  hutcs  hypocrisy; 


or  the  loud  confident  creature,  that  keeps  it  up 
with  Mrs  Mantra]),  and  old  Mrs  Biddy  Buikskin, 
till  three  in  the  morning;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

^lar.  (),  curse  on  my  noisy  head  !  I  never  at* 
tempted  to  be  impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not  tat 
ken  down.     I  must  be  gone. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  liut  you  shall 
not!  I' see  it  was' all  a  mistake,  and  I  am  rejoi- 
c<  d  to  find  it.  You  shall  not,  sir,  I  tell  you.  I 
kiio"  she'll  t'orgivc  you.  Won't  you  forgive  him, 
Kate.'  \\  e'll  all  iVirglve  you.  Take  coiiratie,  man. 
\Tli(i/  retire,  she  toniicntini^  him  to  the 
buck  scene. 

Ertrr  Mks  Haudcastle,  and  Toyr. 

J\[rs  Hard.  So,  so,  they're  gone  off!  Let  them 
go,  I  care  not. 

Hard.  Who  gone  ? 

Mrs  Hard.  My  dutiful  niece  and  her  gentle- 
man, Mr  riastiiigs,  froin  town.  He  who  camq 
down  with  our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  Cha.  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings? 
As  ivorthy  a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could 
not  li-ive  made  a  more  prudent  choice. 

Hard.  Then,  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  I'm 
proud  of  the  connexion  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  Well,  if  he  has  taken  away  the  la- 
dy, he  has  not  taken  her  fortune ;  that  remains  ir* 
thii  family,  to  console  us  An-  her  loss. 

Hard.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  would  not  be  so 
mercenary  ? 

Mrs  Hard.  Ay,  that's  my  affair,  not  yours. 
But,  you  know,  if  your  son,  when  bf  age,  refuses 
to  marry  his  cousin,  her  whole  fortune  is  then  ab 
her  own  disposal. 

Hard.  Ay,  but  he's  not  of  age,  and  she  has  not 
thought  proper  to  wait  for  his  refusal. 

Enter  Hastings,  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs  Hard.  [Aside.]  What,  returned  so  soon  ! 
I  begin  not  to  like  it. 

Hast.  [7'«  HAr.ni  ASTi  E.]  For  my  late  attempt 
to  fly  off  with  your  niece,  let  my  present  confu- 
sion be  my  punishment.  We  are  now  come 
back,  to  appeal  from  your  justicif  to  your  hu- 
manity. By  her  f.ither's  consent,  1  first  paid  her 
my  atidresses,  and  our  passions  were  first  found- 
ed in  duty. 

][liss  Nev.  Since  his  death,  I  have  been  ohli- 
L'cd  to  stoop  to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression. 
In  an  hour  of  levity,  1  was  ready  even  to  give  up 
my  fortune  to  secure  my  choice*.  But  I  am  now 
recovered  from  the  delusion,  and  hope,  from  your 
tenderness,  what  is  denied  mo  from  a  nearer  con- 
nexion. 

JMrs  Hard.  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  this  is  all  but  the 
\\hiiiing  end  of  a  modern  novel. 

Hard,  lie  it  what  it  will,  I'm  glad  they  arc 
come  back  to  reclaim  their  due.  Come  hither, 
lony,  boy.  Do  you  refuse  this  lady's  hand,  whon 
I  now  offer  you  ?  '  ' 
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Tony.  What  signifies  my  refusing  ?  You  know 
1  can't  refuse  her  till  I'm  of  age,  father. 

Hard.  While  I  tliought  concealing  your  age, 
boy,  was  likely  to  conduce  to  your  improvement, 
I  concurred  with  your  mother's  desire  to  keep  it 
secret.  But  since  I  find  she  turns  it  to  a  wrong 
use,  I  must  now  declare,  you  have  been  of  age 
these  three  months. 

Tout).  Of  age  !   Am  I  of  age,  father.? 

flard.  Above  tliree  months. 

Tony.  Then  you'll  see  the  first  use  I'll  make  of 
my  liberty.  [Talcing  Miss  Neville's  luind.] 
Witness  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  An- 
thony Lumpkin,  esquire,  of  Blank  place,  refuse 
you,  Constantia  Neville,  spinster,  of  no  place  at 
xill,  for  my  true  and  lawful  wife.  So  Constantia 
Neville  may  marry  whom  she  pleases,  and  Tony 
JLiUmpkin  is  his  own  man  again. 

Sir  Cha.  O  brave  squire  ! 

Hast.  My  worthy  friend  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  My  undutiful  offspring ! 


Mar.  Joy,  my  dear  George  !  I  give  you  joy  sin- 
cerely. And  could  [  prevail  upon  my  little  ty- 
rant here  to  be  less  arbitrary,  I  should  be  the 
happiest  man  alive,  if  you  would  return  me  the 
favour. 

Hast.  [To  Miss  Hardcastle.]  Come,  ma- 
dam, you  are  now  driven  to  the  very  last  scene 
of  all  your  contrivances.  I  know  you  like  him. 
I'm  sure  he  loves  you;  and  you  must  and  shall 
have  him. 

Hard.  [Joining  their  hands.]  And  I  say  so 
too.  Mr  Marlow,  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as 
she  has  a  daughter,  I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  re- 
pent your  bargain.  So  now,  to  supper.  To-mor- 
row we  shall  gather  all  the  poor  of  the  parish 
about  us,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  night  shall  be 
crowned  with  a  merry  morning;  so,  boy,  take 
her :  and,  as  you  have  been  mistaken  in  the  mis- 
tress, my  wish  is,  that  you  may  never  be 'mista- 
ken in  the  wife. 
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MEN. 

General  Savage,  /a^Aer  to  Capt.  Savage. 
Belville,  generous,  but  loose  in  his  morals. 
TORRINGTON,   u  liiui/er. 

Leeson,  an  attorney,  nephew  to  Mrs  Tempest. 
Captain  Savage,  attached  to  Miss  Walsing- 

ham. 
Connolly,  an  Irishman,  Leeson's  clerk. 
Spruce,  servant  to  Belvillk. 
Ghastly,  -\ 

Crow,'        [  *«''^'^^ 
Wolf.        J 


WOMEN. 

Miss  Walsingham,  attached  /o  Capt.  Savagiii 

Mrs  Belville,  wife  to  Belville. 

Lady   Rachel  Mildew,   passionately   fond  (^ 

the  drama. 
Mrs  Tempest,  kept  by  General  Savage. 
Miss  Leeson,  her  niece. 
Maid. 


Scene— London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  at  Belville's. 

Enter  Captain  Savage,  and  Miss  Walsing- 
ham. 

Capt.  Sav.  IIa,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  Miss  Walsing- 
ham, tliis  furv  is  Roins; ;  what  a  noble  peal  she 
has  rung  in  Belville's  ears  ! 

Miss  Wul.  Did  she  see  you,  captain  Savapc? 

Capt  Sat.  No,  I  took  care  of  that ;  for  tliougii 
she  is  not  married  to  my  father,  she  has  ten  times 
the  inliurnce  of  a  wife,  and  might  injure  me  not 
R  little  witli  him,  if  I  did  not  support  her  side  of 
the  question. 

Miss  Wal.  It  was  a  pleasant  conceit  of  Mr 
3 


Belville,  to  insinuate  the  poor  woman  was  disor- 
dered in  her  senses  ! 

Capt  Sav.  And,  did  you  observe  how  the  ter- 
mag;uu's  violence  of  temper  supported  the  pro- 
bability of  the  charge  ? 

]\Iiss  Wal.  Yes;  she  became  almost  frantic,  in 
reality,  when  she  found  herself  treated  like  a 
mad-woman. 

Capt.  Sav.  Belville's  affected  surprise,  too,  was 
admirable  ! 

Miss  Wal.  Yes;  the  hypocritical  composure  of 
his  countenance,  and  his  counterfeit  pity  for  the 
poor  woman,  were  intolerable. 

Capt.  Sav.  While  that  amiable  creature,  his 
wife,  imphcitly  believed  every  syllable  he  said — 
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Miss  Wal.  And  felt  nothing  but  pity  for  the 
accuser,  instead  of  paying  the  least  regard  to  the 
accusation.  But  pray,  is  it  really  under  a  pre- 
tence of  getting  the  girl  upon  the  stage,  that  Bel- 
ville  has  taken  away  Mrs  Tempest's  niece  from 
the  people  she  boarded  with  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  It  is.  Belville,  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  fresh  objects,  met  her  in  those  primitive 
regions  of  purity,  the  Green-Boxes ;  where,  dis- 
covering that  she  was  passionately  desirous  of  be- 
coming an  actress,  he  improved  his  acquaintance 
with  her,  in  the  fictitious  character  of  an  Irish 
mjmager,  and  she  eloped  last  night,  to  be,  as  she 
imagines,  the  heroine  of  a  Dublin  theatre. 

Miss  Wa/.  So,  then,  as  he  has  kept  his  real 
name  artfully  concealed,  Mrs  Tempest  can,  at 
most,  but  suspect  him  of  Miss  Leeson's  seduc- 
tion, " 

Capf.  Sav.  Of  no  more;  and  this,  only,  from 
the  description  of  the  people  who  saw  him  in  com- 
pany vvith  her  at  the  play.  But  I  wish  the  affair 
may  ni»t  have  a  serious  conclusion  ;  for  she  has  a 
brother,  a  very  spirited  young  fellow,  who  is  a 
counsel  in  the  Temple,  and  who  will  certainly 
call  Belville  to  an  account  the  moment  he  hears 
of  it. 

Miss  Wal.  And  what  will  become  of  the  poor 
creature  after  he  has  deserted  her? 

Capt.  Sav.  You  know  that  Belville  is  generous 
to  profusion,  and  has  a  thousand  good  qualities 
to  counterbalance  this  single  fault  of  gallantry, 
which  contaui.inates  his  character. 

Miss  Wal.  You  men  !  you  men  ! You  are 

such  wretches,  that  there's  no  having  a  moment's 
satisfaction  with  you  I  and,  what's  still  more  pro- 
voking, there's  no  having  a  moment's  satisfaction 
without  yuu ! 

Capt,  Sav.  Nay,  don't  think  us  all  alike. 

Miss  Wal.  I'll  endeavour  to  deceive  myself; 
for,  it  is  but  a  poor  argument  of  your  sincerity, 
to  be  the  confidant  of  another's  falsehood. 

Capt.  Sav.  Nay,  no  more  of  this,  my  love  ;  no 
people  live  happier  than  Belville  and  his  wife ; 
nor  is  there  a  man  in  England,  notwithstanding 
all  his  levity,  who  considers  his  wife  with  a  warm- 
er degree  of  affection  :  if  you  have  a  friendship, 
therefore,  for  her,  let  her  continue  in  an  error, 
so  necessary  to  her  repose,  and  give  no  hint  what- 
ever of  his  gallantries  to  any  body. 

Miss  Wal.  If  I  had  no  pleasure  in  obliging 
you,  I  have  too  much  regard  for  Mrs  Belville,  n(jt 
to  follow  your  advice;  but  you  need  not  enjoin 
me  so  strongly  on  the  subject,  when  you  know  I 
can  keep  a  secret. 

Capt  Sav.  You  are  all  goodness:  and  the  pru- 
dence, with  which  you  have  concealed  our  pri- 
vate cniiagomcnts,  has  eternally  obliged  mo.  Had 
yon  trusted  the  secret  even  to  Mrs  Belville,  it 
would  not  have  been  safe.  She  would  have  told 
her  husband ;  and  he  is  such  a  rattlescull,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  his  regard  for  me,  lie  would 
have  mentioned  it  in  some  moment  of  levity. 


and  sent  it  in  a  course  of  circulation  to  my  fa- 
ther. 

Miss  Wal.  The  peculiarity  of  your  father's 
temper,  joined  to  my  want  of  fortune,  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  keep  our  engagements  invio- 
lably secret.  There  is  no  merit,  therefore,  either 
in  my  prudence,  or  in  my  labouring  assiduously 
to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  general,  since 
both  were  so  necessary  to  my  own  happiness. 
Don't  despise  me  for  this  acknowledgment  now. 

Capt.  Sav.  Bewitching  softness  !  But  your  good- 
ness, I  flatter  myself,  will  be  speedily  rewarded ; 
you  are  now  such  a  favourite  with  him,  that  he 
is  eternally  talking  of  you  ;  and  I  really  fancy  he 
means  to  propose  you  to  me  himself;  for,  last 
night,  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  declared 
you  would  make  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  he 
seriously  asked  me,  if  I  had  any  aversion  to  ma- 
trimony ! 

Miss  Wal.  Why,  that  was  a  very  great  conces- 
sion, indeed,  as  he  seldom  stoops  to  consult  any 
body's  inclinations. 

Capt.  Sav.  So  it  was,  I  assure  you ;  for,  in  the 
army,  being  used  to  nothing  but  command  and 
obedience,  he  removes  the  discipline  of  the  parade 
into  his  familv,  and  no  more  expects  his  orders 
should  be  disputed,  in  matters  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture, than  if  they  were  delivered  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment. 

Miss  Wal.  And  yet,  Mrs  Tempest,  who,  you 
say,  is  as  much  a  storm  in  her  nature  as  her  name, 
is  disputing  them  eternally. 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Belville. 

Bel.  Well,  Miss  Walsingham,  have  not  we  had 
a  pretty  morning's  visitor } 

Miss  Wal.  Really,  I  think  so ;  and  I  have  been 
asking  captain  Savage  how  long  the  lady  has  been 
disordered  in  her  senses.^ 

Bel.  Why  will  they  let  the  poor  woman  abroad, 
without  some  body  to  take  care  of  her  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  O,  she  has  her  lucid  intervals. 

Miss  Wal.  I  declare  I  shall  be  as  angry  with 
you  as  I  am  with  Belville. 

[Aside  to  the  captain. 

Mrs  Bel.  Y'ou  can't  think  how  sensibly  she 
spoke  at  first. 

Bel.  I  should  have  had  no  conception  of  her 
madness,  if  she  had  not  brought  so  preposterous 
a  charge  against  me. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  madam,  sends  her 
compliments,  and,  if  you  are  not  particularly  en- 
gaged, will  do  herself  the  pleasure  of  waiting 
upon  you. 

il/7-.v  Bel.  Our  compliments,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  her  ladyship.  [E.rit  Servant. 

Bel.  I  wonder  if  lady  Rachel  knows  that  Tor- 
rington  came  to  town  last  night  from  Bath  ! 

Mrs  Bel.  I  hope  he  has  found  benefit  by  the 
waters ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  best  creatures  ei- 
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isting;  lie's  a  dounrigllt  parson  Adams,  in  good- 
nature ami  simplicity. 

Miss  Uit/.  Lady  Racliel  will  be  quite  happy  at 
his  return ;  and,  it  would  he  a  laughable  atVair, 
it' a  match  could  be  brouglit  about  between  the 
oltl  maid  and  the  old  batchclor. 

Ciipt.  Sav.  Mr  Torrington  is  too  mucli  taken 
up  at  Westmlnstcr-llall,  to  think  ot"  paying  his 
devoirs  to  the  ladies,  and  too  plain  a  speaker,  I 
fancy,  to  be  agreeable  to  lady  Rachel. 

Bel.  You  mistake  the  matter  widely  ;  she  is 
deeply  smitten  with  him  ;  but  honest  Turrington 
is  utterly  unconscious  of  his  conquest,  and  mo- 
destly thinks,  that  he  has  not  a  single  attraction 
for  anv  woman  in  the  universe. 

Mrs  Bel.  Yet,  my  poor  aunt  speaks  sufficient- 
ly plain,  in  all  conscience,  to  give  him  a  dilli-ient 
opinion  of  himself. 

Miss  Wat.  Yes;  and  puts  her  charms  into  such 
repair,  whenever  she  expects  to  meet  him,  that 
her  cheeks  look,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  rasberry 
ice  upon  a  ground  of  custard. 

Cupt.  Sav.  I  thought  Apollo  was  the  only  god 
of  lady  Rachel's  idolatry ;  and  that,  in  her  pas- 
sion for  poetry,  she  had  taken  leave  of  all  the 
less  elevated  alfcctions. 

Bel.  O,  you  mistake  again  !  the  poets  are  eter- 
nally in  love,  and  can  by  no  means  be  calculated 
to  describe  the  imaginary  passions,  without  being 
very  susceptible  of  the  real  ones. 

Enler  a  Servant. 

Scr.  The  man,  madam,  from  Tavistock-Strcet> 
has  brought  home  the  dresses  for  the  masquerade, 
and  desires  to  know,  if  there  are  any  commands 
for  him. 

Mrs  Bel.  O !  bid  him  stay  till  we  sec  the 
dresses !  [Exit  Strvattt. 

]\Iiss  Wal.  Thev  are  only  dominos. 

Bel.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  for  characters  are  as 
dirtlcult  to  be  supported  at  the  masquerade,  as 
they  are  in  real  life.  The  last  time  I  was  at  tiie 
Pantheon,  a  vestal  virgin  invited  me  to  sup  with 
her,  and  swore  that  her  pocket  had  been  picked 
by  a  justice  of  peace. 

Miss  Wal.  Nay,  that  was  not  so  bad  as  the 
Hamlet's  ghost,  tliat  boxed  with  Henry  the  Eii:lith, 
and  afterwards  danced  a  hornpipe  to  the  tunc  of 
Nancy  Dawson  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — We  follow  you, 
Mrs  Uelville.  [E.ieunt. 

SCENE  n. — Changes  to  Lef.SOn's  chuiiihers,   in 
the  temple. 

Enter  Leesox. 
Lee.  Where  is  this  clerk  of  mine  ?  Connolly  ! 
Con.  [Beliind.J  Here,  sir! 
Lee.  Have  you  copied  the  marriage-settlement, 
as  1  corrected  it  ? 

Enter  Cox  noli,  y,  ztiih  pistols. 
Con,  Ay,  honey,  an  hour  ago. 


Lee.  What !  you  have  been  trying  those  pis- 
tols ? 

Con.  By  my  soul,  I  have  been  firing  them  this 
half  hour,  without  once  being  able  to  make  them 
go  off. 

Lee.  They  are  plaguy  dirty. 

Con.  In  trotli,  so  they  are  ;  I  strove  to  biightrn 
them  up  a  little,  but  some  misfortune  atteiuls 
every  thing  I  do,  for  the  more  I  clane  them,  the 
dirtier  they  are,  hoiujy. 

Lee.  You  have  had  some  of  your  usual  daily 
visit(jrs  for  money,  1  supjiose  ? 

Con.  You  may  say  that !  and  three  or  fouj^of 
tlieiii  are  iiovy  hanging  about  the  door,  that  I  wish 
handsomely  hanged  any  where  else  for  bodcring 
us, 

Lee.  No  joking,  Connolly  !  my  present  situa- 
tion is  a  very  disagreeable  one. 

Cu?i.  Faith,  and  so  it  is ;  but  who  makes  it 
disagreealile  ?  your  aunt  Tempest  would  let  vou 
have  as  much  money  as  you  please,  but  yoft 
won't  condescend  to  be  acquainted  with  her, 
though  people  in  this  country  can  be  very  inti- 
mate friends  without  seeing  one  another's  faces 
for  seven  years. 

Lee.  Do  you  think  me  base  enough  to  receive 
a  favour  from  a  woman,  who  has  disgraced  her 
family,  and  stoops  to  be  a  kept  mi-^tress  ?  yoa 
see,  my  sister  is  already  ruined  by  a  connexion 
with  her. 

Con.  Ah,  sir,  a  good  guinea  is  not  the  worse 
for  coining  through  a  bad  hand  !  if  it  was,  what 
would  become  of  us  lawyers?  and,  by  my  soul, 
many  a  high  head  in  London  would,  at  this  mi- 
nute, be  very  low,  if  they  had  not  received  fa- 
vours even  from  much  worse  people  than  kept 
mistresses. 

Lee.  Others,  Connolly,  may  prostitute  their 
honour,  as  they  please ;  mine  is  my  chief  posses- 
sion, and  I  must  lake  particular  care  of  it. 

Con.  Honour,  to  be.  sure,  is  a  verv  tine  thing, 
sir;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of 
w  ithout  a  little  money  ;  your  honour,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  not  been  in  your  own  possession  these 
two  years;  and  tlu;tlevil  a  crumb  can  you  honest- 
ly swear  by,  till  you  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
your  crpditors. 

Lee.  I  have  given  you  a  licence  to  talk,  Con- 
nolly, because  I  know  you  are  faithful  :  but  I 
have  not  given  you  a  liberty  to  sport  with  my 
niist'ortimes. 

Con.  You  know  I'll  die  to  serve  you,  sir  !  but, 
of  what  use  is  your  giving  me  leave  to  spake,  if 
vou  obliiic  me  to  Imuld  my  tongue?  'tis  out  of 
pure  lo\e  and  aH'cction  that  I  put  you  in  mind  of 
youi'  misfortunes. 

Lee.  Well,  Connolly,  a  few  days  will,  in  all 
probability,  enable  me  to  redeem  my  honour, 
and  to  reward  your  fidelity  ;  the  lovely  Emily, 
vou  know,  has  half  consented  to  embrace  the 
fir.^t  opportunity  of  (lying  with  me  to  "Scotland, 
and  the  paltry  tnllcs  I  owe,  will  not  be  mis.^td 
in  her  fortune. 
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Coji.  But,  dear  sir,  consider  you  are  going  to 
fight  a  duel  this  very  evening,  and  if  you  should 
be  kilt,  I  fancy  you  will  tind  it  a  little  ditiicult 
to  run  away  afterwards  with  the  lovely  Emily  ! 

Lee.  If  1  fall,  there  will  be  an  end  to  my  mis- 
fortunes. 

Con.  But,  surely,  it  will  not  be  quite  genteel, 
to  go  out  of  the  world  without  paying  your  debts. 

Lee.  But  how  shall  I  stay  in  the  world,  Con- 
nolly, without  punishing  Belville  for  ruining  my 
sister  ? 

Con.  O,  the  devil  fly  away  with  this  honour  ! 
an  ounce  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  whole  sliijj- 
luud  of  it,  if  we  must  prefer  a  bullet  or  a  lialter 
to  a  tine  young  lady  and  a  great  fortune  ! 

Lee.  VVe'll  talk  no  more  on  the  spbject  at  pre- 
sent. Take  this  letter  to  Mr  Belville ;  deliver  it 
into  his  own  hand,  be  sure;  and  bring  me  an  an- 
swer :  make  haste,  for  I  shall  not  stir  out  till  you 
come  Ijack. 

Con.  By  my  soul,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to 
stir  out  then  ! — O,  but  that's  true  ! 

ice.  What's  the  matter.? 

Con.  Why,  sir,  the  gentleman  I  last  lived  clerk 
with,  died  lately,  and  left  me  a  legacy  of  twenty 
guineas 

Lee.  What !  Is  ]Mr  Stanley  dead  ? 

Con.  Faith,  his  friends  have  behaved  very  un- 
kindly if  he  is  not,  for  they  have  buried  him  these 
six  weeks  ! 

Lee.  And  what  then  ? 

Con.  Why,  sir,  I  received  my  little  legacy  this 
tnorning,  and  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  keep 
it  for  me,  1  would  be  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lee.  Connolly,  I  understand  you,  but  I  am  al- 
ready shamefully  in  your  debt;  you  have  had  no 
money  from  me  this  age 

Con.  O,  sir,  that  does  not  signify;  if  you  are 
not  kilt  in  this  danmed  duel,  you'll  be  able 
enough  to  pay  me  :  if  you  are,  I  shan't  want  it. 

Lee.  why  so,  mv  poor  fellow  ? 

Con.  Because,  though  I  am  but  your  clerk, 
and  though  I  think  righting  the  most  foolish 
thing  upon  earth,  I'm  as  much  a  gentleman  as 
yourself,  and  have  as  much  right  to  commit  a 
murder  in  the  way  of  duelling. 

Lee.  And  what  then.?  You  have  no  quarrel 
with  Mr  Belville.? 

Con.  I  shall  have  a  damned  quarrel  with  him 
though,  if  you  are  kilt:  your  death  shall  be  re- 
venged, depend  upon  it :  so,  let  that  content  you. 

Lee.  My  dear  Connolly,  I  hope  I  shan't  want 
such  a  proof  of  your  aftection.  How  he  distres- 
ses me  ! 

Con.  You  will  want  a  second,  I  suppose,  in 
this  affair  .?  I  stood  second  to  my  own  brother  in 
the  Fifteen  Acres  ;  and,  though  that  has  made  me 
detest  the  very  thought  of  duelling  ever  since, 
yet,  if  you  want  a  friend,  I'll  attend  you  to  the 
field  of  death  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

Lee.  I  thank  you,  Connolly;  but  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely wrong  in  any  man,  w  ho  has  a  quarrel,  to 
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expose  liis  friend  to  difficulties ;  we  should  not 
seek  for  redress,  if  we  are  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  fighting  our  own  battles ;  and  I  choose  you 
particularly  to  carry  my  letter,  because  you  may 
be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  contents,  and  thought 
to  be  acting  only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your 
business. 

Con.  Say  no  more  about  it,  honey  ;  I  will  be 
back  with  you  presently.  [Going,  rehirmi.]  I  put 
the  twenty  guineas  in  your  pocket,  before  you 
were  up,  sir;  and  I  don't  believe  you  would  look 
for  such  a  thing  there,  if  I  was  not  to  tell  vou  of 
it.  '[E.vit. 

Lee.  This  faithful,  noble  hearted  creature  ! — 
but  let  n)e  fly  from  thought;  the  business  I  have 
to  execute  will  not  bear  the  test  of  reflection. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Connolly. 

Con.  As  this  is  a  challenge,  T  should  not  go 
without  a  sword  ;  come  down,  little  tickle-pitcli- 
er.  [Takes  a  sziord.]  Some  people  may  think  me 
very  conceited  novv ;  but  as  tfie  dirtiest  black- 
legs in  town  can  wear  one  without  being  stared 
at,  I  don't  think  it  can  sufl'er  any  disgrace  bv  the 
side  of  an  honest  man.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— C/ianges  to  an  apartment  at 
Belville's. 

Enter  Mrs  Belville. 

Mrs  Bel.  How  strangely  this  affair  of  Mrs 
Tempest  hangs  upon  my  spirits,  though  I  have 
every  reason,  from  the  tenderness,  the  politeness, 
and  the  generosity  of  Mrs  Belville,  as  well  as 
from  the  woman's  behaviour,  to  believe  the 
whole  charge  the  result  of  a  disturbed  imagina- 
tion. Ye^,  suppose  it  should  be  actually  true: — 
Heigho  !  well,  suppose  it  should  ;  I  would  en- 
deavour— I  think  1  would  endeavour  to  keep  my 
temper :  a  frowning  face  never  recovered  a 
heart,  that  was  not  to  he  fixed  with  a  smiling 
one  :  but  women,  in  general,  forget  this  grand  ar- 
ticle of  the  matrimonial  Creed  entirely ;  the  dig- 
nity of  insulted  virtue  obliges  them  to  play  the 
fool,  whenever  their  Corydons-play  the  libertine; 
and  poh  !  they  must  pull  down  the  house  about 
the  traitor's  ears,  though  they  are  themselves  to 
be  crushed  in  pieces  by  the  ruins. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  marlam. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Lady  Rachael  Mildew. 

La(fi/  Racfi.  My  dear,  Iiow  have  yon  done 
since  the  little  eternity  of  my  last  seeing  you  ? — 
Mr  Tcjrriugton  is  come  to  town,  I  hear. 

Mrs  Bel.  He  is,  aiid  must  be  greatly  flattered 
to  find,  that  your  ladyship  lias  made  hini  the 
hero  of  your  new  comedy. 
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IauIii  R<ic/i.  Yes,  I  liavc  drawn  him,  as  lie  is, 
ail  liDiiest  practitioner  of  the  law ;  which  is,  I 
J'aiicv,  no  very  common  character. 

Mrs  Bell.  And  it  must  be  a  vast  acquisition 
to  tlic  theatre  ? 

/.(((/(/  Rucli.  Vet  the  managers  of  both  houses 
have  refused  my  |)lay;  have  refused  it  pereni|>- 
torilv,  thou;;h  I  offeretl  to  make  them  a  present 
of  it  ! 

Mrs  Bel.  That's  very  surprising,  wlien  you  of- 
fered to  make  them  a  present  of  it. 

Liuhi  Ruch.  They  alledge,  that  the-  audiences 
are  liied  of  crying  at  comedies;  and  insist  that 
iiiv  despairing  sliepherdess  is  absolutely  too  dis- 
mal for  representation. 

]!ilrs  Bel.  What !  though  you  have  introduced 
a  lawyer  in  a  new  light? 

Ladii  Ritcli.  Yes,  and  have  a  boarding-school 
romp,  that  slaps  her  mother's  face,  and  throws  a 
.bason  of  scaldiui:  water  at  her  governess. 

j\[rs  Bel.  Wliy  surely  these  are  capital  jokes  ! 
Ludif  Rack,  iiut  tlie  managers  can  t  Hnd  them 
out.     However,  I  am  determined  to  hiin'^  it  out 
somewhere  ;  and  1  have  discovered  such  a  trea- 
sure  for  my  board inii-school   romp,  as  exceeds 
the  most  sanii'iinc  expectation  of  criticism. 
Mrs  Bel.  How  fortunate  ! 
Ludi/  Rack.  Going  to  Mrs  Le  Blond,  my  mil- 
linei's,   this  morning,    to   see    some   contraband 
silks  (for   you  know    there's  a  foreiim   minister 
just  arrived),  I  heard  a  loud  voice  rehearsing  Ju- 
liet from  the  dining-room  ;   and,   upon   inquiry, 
found,  that  it  was  a  country  girl  just  eloped  from 
her  friends  in  town,  to  go  upon  the  stage  with  an 
Iii-h  manager. 

Mrs  Bel.  ')^c\\  to  one  the  strange  woman's 
niece,  who  has  been  here  this  morning. 

yAsidc. 
iMdy  Rach.  Mrs  Le  Blond  has  some  doubts 
about  the  manasier,  it  seems,  though  she  has  not 
seen  liiiu  yet,  because  the  apartments  are  very 
expensive,  and  were  taken  by  a  fine  gentleman 
out  of  li\ery. 

Mrs  Bel.  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  ?  Pray, 
lady  Rachel,  as  you  have  conversed  with  this 
young  actress,  I  suppose  you  could  procure  me  a 
sight  of  her .'' 

Ladij  Rac/i.  This  moment,  if  you  will.  I  am 
very  intimate  \\ilh  her  already;  but  pray  keep 
the  matter  a  secret  from  your  husband,  tor  he  is 
so  uitty,  you  know,  upon  my  passion  for  the  dra- 
ma, that  ishall  be  teased  to  death  by  him. 

Mrs  Bel.  (),  you  may  be  very  sure,  that  your 
secret  is  safe,  tor  I  have  a  most  particular  rea- 
son to  keep  it  froni  ?vlr  Belville ;  but  he  is  com- 
ing this  wav  with  Captain  Savage  :  let  us,  at 
present,  avoid  him.  \^Exeunt. 

Enter  Bf.i.ville  oh^/ Captain  Savage. 

C'f^pt.  Sav.  You  are  a  vei-y  strange  man,  Bel- 
ville; you  arc  for  ever  tremblingly  solicitous  a- 


bnut  the  happiness  of  yoUr  wife,  yet  for  ever  en- 
dangering it  by  your  passion  for  variety. 

Btl.  Why,  there  is  certainly  a  contradiction 
between  my  principles  and  my  practice;  but,  if 
ever  you  many,  you'll  be  able  to  reconcile  it 
pi'rfectly.  Possession,  Savage  !  O,  possession,  i'* 
a  miserable  whetter  of  the  appetite  in  love  !  and 
I  own  myself  so  sad  a  I'cllow,  that,  though  I 
uould  not  exchange  Mrs  Belville's  mind  for  any 
woman's  upon  earth,  there  is  scarcely  a  woman'* 
])erson  upon  earth,  which  is  not  to  me  a  stronger 
(ibjcct  of  attraction. 

Cuj)/.  Sav.  Then,  perhaps,  in  a  little  lime 
you'll  be  weary  of  JMiss  Leeson  ? 

Bel.  To  be  sure  I  shall  ;  though,  to  own  the 
truth,  I  have  not  yet  carried  my  point  conclusive- 
ly with  the  little  monkey. 

Cdjit.  Sai:  Why,  how  the  plague  has  she  es- 
caj'cd  a  moment  in  your  hands? 

B(l.  By  a  mere  accident.  She  came  to  the 
lodgings,  which  my  man  Spruce  prepared  for  her, 
rather  unexpectedly  last  night,  so  that  I  happen- 
ed to  be  engaged  particularly  in  another  quarter 

— you  understand  me  ? and  the  damned  aunt 

foimd  me  so  much  employment  all  the  morning, 
that  1  could  only  send  a  message  by  Spruce,  pro- 
misin;:  to  call  upon  her  the  first  moment  I  had  to 
spare  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Copt.  Sav.  And  so  you  are  previously  satistied 
that  you  shall  be  tired  of  her  ? 

Bel.  Tired  of  her  ?  Why,  I  am,  at  this  moment, 
in  pursuit  of  fresh  game,  against  the  hour  of  sa- 
tiety :  game,  that  you  know  to  be  exquisite  :  and 
I  fancy  I  shall  bring  it  down,  though  it  is  closely 
guarded  by  a  deal  of  that  pride,  which  passes  for 
virtue  with  the  generality  of  your  mighty  good 
people. 

Cupt.  Sav.  Indeed  !  and  may  a  body  know 
this  wonder? 

Bel.  You  are  to  be  trusted  with  any  thins,  for 
you  are  the  closest  fellow  I  ever  knew,  and  the 
the  rack  itself  would  hardly  make  you  discover 
one  of  your  own  secrets  to  any  body — U'liat  do 
you  think  of  Mi.ss  Walsingham  ? 

Copt.  Sav.  Miss  Walsingham  !  Death  and  the 
devil  ! .  [Aside. 

Bel.  Miss  Walsingham. 

Copt.  Sav.  Why  surely  she  lias  not  reccivcil 
your  addresses  with  any  degree  of  appr<jbat;on  ? 
Bel.  N\'ith  e\erv  degree  of  approbation  I  could 
exp(  ct. 

('apt.  Sav.  Slie  has? 
Bel.  Ay  :  why  this  news  surprises  you  ? 
('apt.  Sav.  It  docs,  indeed  ! 
Bel.    Ha,  ha,  ha !     I    can't  help   laughing  to 
think  what  a  liappy  dog  Miss  Walsingham's  hus- 
band is  likely  to  be  ! 

Capt.  Sav.  A  very  happy  dog,  truly  ! 
Bel.  She's  a  delicious  girl,   isn't  she.  Savage  ? 
but  she'll  require  a  little  more  trouble  ;  for  a  fine 
woman,  like  a  fortified  town,  to  speak  in  your  fa- 
ther's language,  demands  a  regular  siege;  ami 
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we  must  even  allow  her  the  honours  of  war,  to 
magnify  the  greatness  of  our  own  victory. 

Cap}  Sav.  Well,  it  amazes  me  how  you  gay 
fellows  ever  have  the  presumption  to  attack  a 
woman  of  principle.  Miss  Walsingham  has  no 
apparent  levity  of  any  kind  about  her. 

Bel.  No;  but  she  has  continued  in  my  house 
after  I  had  whispered  my  passion  in  her  ear,  and 
gave  me  a  second  opportunity  of  addressing  her 
improperly.  What  greater  encouragement  could 
I  desire  ? 

Enter  Spruce. 

Well,  Spruce,  what  are  your  commands? 

Spruce.  My  lady  is  just  gone  out  vvitli  lady 
Rachel,  sir. 

BeL  I  understand  you. 

Spruce.  I  believe  you  do.  [Aslde.'\  [Eiit. 

Capt.  Sav.  What  is  the  English  of  these  signi- 
ficant looks  between  Spruce  and  you  ? 

Bel.  Only  that  ^lijs  Walsingham  is  left  alone, 
and  that  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  entertain- 
ing her.  Yoa  must  excuse  me,  Savage;  you 
must,  upon  my  soul ;  but  not  a  word  of  tiiis  af- 
fair to  any  body ;  because,  when  1  shake  her  off 


my  hands,  tlicrc  may  be  fools  enough  to  think  (jf 
her  upon  terms  of  lionourable  matrnnony. 

Capt.  Sav.  So,  here's  a  discovery  !  a  precious 
discovery  !  and  while  I  have  been  racking  mv  im- 
agination, and  sacrificing  my  interest,  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  this  woman,  she  has  been  listen- 
ing to  the  addresses  of  another  !  to  the  addres- 
ses of  a  married  man !  the  husband  of  her 
friend,  and  tiie  intimate  friend  of  her  intended 
husband  I  By  Belville's  own  account,  however, 
she  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  any  criminal  lentiths 
— But  why  diti  she  keep  the  affair  a  secret  from 
me }  or  why  did  she  continue  in  his  house,  after 
a  repeated  declaration  of  his  unwarrantable  at- 
tachment.'' What's  to  be  done.''  If  I  open  niy  en- 
gagement with  her  to  Belviile,  I  am  sure  he  will 
instantly  desist ;  but,  then,  her  honour  is  left  in  a 

state  extremely  questionable It  shall  be  still 

concealed.  W'hiie  it  remains  unknown,  Behille 
will  himself  tell  me  every  thing;  and  doubt,  upon 
an  occasion  of  this  nature,  is  infinitely  more  in- 
supportable than  the  downright  falsehood  of  tin. 
woman  whom  wc  love.  [£r/7. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Gexerai.    Sa- 
vage's house. 

Enter  General  Savage  and  Torringtox. 

Gen.  Sav.  Zounds  !  Torrington,  give  me  quar- 
ter, when  I  surrender  up  my  sword.  I  own  that, 
for  these  twenty  years,  I  have  been  suffering  all 
the  inconveniencies  of  marriage,  without  tasting 
any  one  of  its  comforts,  and  rejoicing  in  an  im- 
aginary freedom,  while  I  was  really  grovelling  in 
chains. 

Tor.  In  the  dirtiest  chains  upon  earth  ; — yet 
you  wou'dn't  be  convinced,  but  laughed  at  all 
your  married  arquaintance  as  slaves,  when  not 
one  of  them  put  up  with  half  so  much  from  the 
worst  wife,  as  you  were  obliged  to  crouch  under 
from  a  kept  mistress. 

Gen.  Sav.  'Tis  too  true.  But  you  know  she 
sacrificed  much  for  me  ; — you  know  that  she  was 
the  widow  of  a  colonel,   and  refused    two  very 

advantageous  matches  on  my  account. 

lor.  If  she  was  the  widow  of  a  judge,  and  had 
refused  a  high  chancellor,  she  was  still  a  devil 
nrarnate,  and  you  were  in  course  a  madman  to 
liv>  with  her. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  don't  remember  her  care  of  me 
whe\  I  have  been  sick. 

To:  I  recollect,  however,  her  usage  of  you  in 
healtl,  and  you  may  easily  find  a  tenderer  nurse, 
when  vou  are  bound  over  by  the  gout  or  the 
rhfuniitism. 

Gen. Sav.  Well,  well,  I  agree  with  you  tha*^ 
she  is  adevil  incarnate ;  but  I  am  this  day  de- 
termined to  part  with  her  for  ever. 


Tor.  Not  you  indeed. 

Gen.  Sav.  What,  don't  I  kno\,v  my  own  mindr 

Tor.  Not  you  indeed,  when  she  is  in  the  ques- 
tion :  with  e\  ery  body  else,  your  resolution  is  a> 
unalterable  as  a  determination  in  the  house  of 
peers ;  but  Mrs  Tempest  is  your  fate,  and  she 
reverses  your  decrees  with  as  little  difliculty;is  a 
fraudulent  debtor  now-a-days  procures  his  ci'i- 
tilicate  under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

Geji.  Seji.  Weil,  if,  like  the  Roman  Fabius,  J 
conquer  by  delay,  in  the  end  there  will  be  no 
great  reason  to  fmd  fault  with  my  generalship. 
The  proposal  of  parting  now  comes  from  her- 
self. 

Tor.  O,  you  daren't  make  it  for  the  life  of 
you  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  You  must  know,  that  this  morning 
we  had  a  smart  cannonading  on  Belville's  account; 
and  she  threatens,  as  I  told  you  before,  to  quit 
my  house,  if  I  don't  challenge  him  for  taking 
away  her  niece. 

Tor.  That  fellow  is  the  very  devil  among  the 
women  !  and  yet  there  isn't  a  man  in  England 
fonder  of  his  wife. 

Gen.  Sav.  Poh,  if  the  young  minx  hadn't  sur- 
rendered to  him,  she  would  have  capitulated  to 
somebody  else  ;  and  I  shall  at  this  time  be  doubly 
obliged  to  him,  if  he  is  any  ways  instrumental  in 
getting  the  aunt  oil"  my  hands. 

Joj:  Why  at  this  time  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  Because,  to  shew  you  how  fixed  my 
resolution  is  to  be  a  keeper  no  longer,  I  mean  to 
marry  immediately. 

Tor.  And   can't  you  avoid  being  pressed   tw 
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dead),  like  a  felon,  \\  ho  refuses  to  plead,  with- 
oiii  iiiruiriiig  a  sentence  of  perpetual  iniprison- 
mi  lit  ? 

Gen.  Sar.  I  fancy  you  would  yourself  have  no 
<>l>)eclion  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
arms  of  Miss  Walsius^ham  ? 

Tor.  Dut  have  you  any  reason  to  tliink,  that, 
upon  examination  in  a  case  of  love,  she  would 
j;i\c  a  favourable  rc|)ly  to  your  interrotiaiuries? 

Gfii.  6V/T'.  The  greatest — do  you  think  I'd  haz- 
ard such  an  ciii^aijement,  witiiout  hciui;  perfectly 
sure  of  my  tiround  ?  Notwithsiandinsi.uiv  present 
connectiiin  won't  suffer  me  to  sec  a  modest  wo- 
man at  my  own  house — she  always  treats  me 
^^ith  particular  attention,  wlienevcr  I  visit  at 
Iklville's,  or  meet  her  any  where  else — If  fifty 
young  fellows  are  present,  she  directs  all  her  as- 
siduities to  the  old  soldier,  and  my  son  has  a 
thousand  times  told  me,  that  she  professes  the 
higliefit  opinion  of  my  understanding. 

Tor.  And  truly  you  siivc  a  notalile  prof)f  of 
your  und(-rstaudiri<;,  in  ihinkin*:  of  a  womnn  al- 
most youn?  enou^ii  tf)  he  VDur  arand  danuliter. 

Gcii.  SdV.  Nothiiiii  like  an  exj)erienced  chief 
tocommimd  in  auv  garrison. 

Tor.  Recollect  the  stale  of  vnur  present  cita- 
del. 

Grn.  Sav.  Well,  if  I  am  hlown  up  by  my  own 
mine.  1  shall  be  the  only  sufferer — There's  another 
tliinji  I  want  to  talk  of;  I  am  going  to  njarry  my 
son  to  iNJiss  Moreland. 

Tor.  Miss  Moi  eland  ! — 

Gen.  Sav.  Belville's  sister. 

Tor.  O,  ay,  I  remember,  that  Mnrcland  had 
cot  a  good  estate  to  assume  the  name  of  Ikl- 
ville. 

Gen.  Sitv.  I  haven't  yet  mentioned  the  matter 
to  my  son  ;  but  I  settled  the  affair  with  the  siirl's 
mother  yesterday,  and  she  only  waits  to  com- 
municate it  to  Belville,  who  is  her  oracle,  you 
know. 

Tor.  And  are  vou  sure  the  captain  will  like 
her? 

Gen.  Stn^  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist 
upon  his  liking  her;  1  shall  only  insist  upon  his 
marrying  her. 

Tar.  \\  iiat,  whether  he  likes  her  or  not? 

Gen.  Sfiv.  When  I  issue  my  orders,  1  expect 
them  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  don't  look  for  an  ex- 
amination into  their  jiropriety. 

Tor.  What  a  delightful  thine  it  must  be  to  live 
under  a  i. military  co\  ernment,  where  a  man  is  not 
to  be  troubled  with  the  exercise  of  his  under- 
standjui: ! 

Gen.  Sar:  Miss  Moreland  has  thirty  thousand 

pounds That's  a  large  sum  of  amnmnition- 

nioney. 

Tor.  Ay,  but  a  mnrriage  merely  on  the  score 
of  fortune,  is  only  gildinc  the  death-warrant  sent 
down  for  the  executif)n  of  a  prisoner,  liowcvcr, 
as  I  know  your  obstinate  altaehment  to  what  you 
once  resolve,  I  sha'n't  pretend  to  argue  with  you. 


Where  are  the  papers  which  you  want  me  to 
consider? 

Gen.  Sav.  They  arc  in  my  library — I'ile  off 
with  me  to  tlie  next  room,  and  they  shall  be  laid 
before  you — But  first  I'll  order  the  chariot ;  for 
the  moment  I  have  your  opinion,  I  purp<jsc  to 
sit  down  regularly  before  Miss  Walsingham — 
Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Gen.  Sav.  Is  Mrs  Tempest  at  home  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  just  come  in,  and  just  going  out 
again. 

Gen.  Sav.  Very  wxll ;  order  the  chariot  to  be 
got  ready. 

Ser.  Sir,  one  of  the  panncls  was  broke  last  night 
at  the  opera-house. 

Gen.  Sav.  S.r.  I  didn't  call  you  to  ha\e  the  plea- 
sure of  your  conversation,  but  to  have  obedience 
jiaid  to  my  orders. 

7'<);-.  (io,  order  the  chariot,  you  blockhead  ! 

Str.  ^^'ith  the  broken  pannel,  sir? 

Gen.  Sav.  Yes,  you  rascal  !  if  both  pannels 
were  broke,  and  the  baek  shattered  to  pieces. 

iSV'7'.  The  coachman  thinks  that  one  of  the 
wheels  is  damage<l,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Don't  attempt  to  reason,   you   dog, 

but  <'xceute  your  orders. Bring  the  chariot 

without  the  wheels,  if  you  cann't  bring  it  with 
then). 

Tor.  Ay,  bring  it,  if  you  reduce  it  to  a  sledge, 
and  let  your  master  look  like  a  malefactor  for 
high  treason,  on  his  journey  to  Tyburn. 

Enter  Mns  Tempest. 

Mrs  Tern.  General  Savage,  is  the  house  to  be 
for  ever  a  scene  of  nf)ise  with  your  domineering  ? 
— Th(!  ehiU'iot  shan't  be  brousiht — it  won't  be  fit 
for  use  'till  it  is  repaired — and  John  shall  drive 
it  this  very  minute  to  the  coach  maker's. 

Gen.  Sav.  Nay,  my  dear,  if  it  isn't  fit  for  use, 
that's  another  thing. 

Tor.  Here's  the  experienced  chief,  that's  fit  to 
connnand  in  any  garrison  !  [Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.  Go,  order  me  the  coach  then. 

[2\)  the  Servant, 

]\Irs  Temp.  You  can't  have  the  coach. 

Gen.  Stir.  And  why  so,  my  love? 

j\]rs  Tern.  Because  I  want  it  for  myself. 

Robert,  get  a  hack  for  your  master — thousfi> 
indeed,  I  don't  see  what  business  he  has  out  of 
the  house.  [JU.iT««^  Miis  I'emi'est  and  Serv-nt. 

Tor.  When  you  issue  orders,  you  expect  tiem 
to  be  obeyed,  and  don't  look  for  an  examiiution 
into  their  propriety. 

Gen.  Sav.  The   fury this  has  stce^d  me 

against  her  for  ever,  and  nothini;  on  ealh  can 
now  prevent  me  from  drununing  her  out  im- 
mediate !y. 

Mrs   Tan.    [Be/iind.]    An    unrcasojiiblc   old 
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fool — But  I'll  make  him  know  who  governs  this 
house ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Zounds !  here  she  comes  again  !  she 
lias  been  lying  in  ambuscade,  I  suppose,  and  has 
overheard  us. 

Tor.  What  if  she  has  ?  you  are  steeled  against 
her  for  ever. 

Geti.  Sav.  No,  she's  not  coming — she's  going 
dov\  n  stairs — and  now,  dear  Torrington,  you  must 
be  as  silent  as  a  ccntinel  on  an  out-post  about  this 
affair.  If  that  virago  was  to  hear  a  syllable  of  it, 
she  niiglit  perhaps  attack  Miss  Walsingham  in 
her  very  camp,  and  defeat  my  whole  plan  of 
operations. 

2W.  I  thought  you  were  determined  to  drum 
her  out  immediately  !  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  Belville's. 
Enter   Miss   Walsingham,  folloued  hi/   Bel- 

VILLE. 

Miss  Wul.  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  insult  me 
no  longer  with  your  solicitations  of  this  nature — 
Give  me  proofs  of  your  sincerity  indi  ed  !  What 
proofs  of  your  sincerity  can  your  situation  admit 
of,  if  I  could  be  even  w?ak  enough  to  think  of 
you  with  partiality  at  all  ? 

hel.  If  our  alfectious,  madam,  were  under  the 
government  of  our  reason,  circumstanced  as  I 
am,    this   unhappy  bosom  wouldn't   be    torn    by 

passion   for  Miss  Walsingham Had   I   been 

blessed  with  your  acquaintance  before  I  saw 
Mrs  Belvillo,  my  hand,  as  well  as  my  heart, 
would  have  been  humbly  offered  to  your  accept- 
ance— tate,  ho\^ever,  has  ordered  it  otherwise, 
and  it  is  cruel  to  reproach  me  with  that  situation 
as  a  crime,  which  ought  to  be  pitied  as  my  great- 
est misfortune. 

Miss  Wal.  lie's  actually  forcing  tears  into  his 
eyes — However,  I'll  mortify  him  severely. 

\Aside. 

Bel.  But  such  proofs  of  sincerity  as  my  situa- 
tion can  admit  of,  you  shall  yourself  command, 
as  my  only  business  in  existence  is  to  adore  you. 

Miss  Will.  His  only  business  in  existence  to 
adoie  me  !  [^Aside. 

Bel.  Prostrate  at  your  feet,  my  dearest  Miss 
W'alsingham  [Anee/i/j^f.],  behold  a  heart  et^ernal- 
ly  (le\'ot(>d  to  your  ser\ice — You  iia\e  too  much 
good  sense,  madam,  to  be  the  slavc-^'  custom, 
and  too  much  humanitv  not  to  pity  the  wretch- 
edness you  have  caused — Only,  thcrcfure.  sav 
that  you  commiserate  my  sulfermcs — I'll  ask  no 
more — and  surely  that  may  be  said,  without  any 
injury  to  your  purity,  to  snatch  even  an  enemy 
ironi  distraction — where's  my  handkerchief.' 

[Aside. 

j\Iiss  Wal.  Now,  to  answer  in  his  own  way, 
and  to  make  him  ridiculous  to  liimst  If.  [Aside.] 
If  I  thought,  if  I  could  think  [Afftcfiiig  toweep.j 
iliat  these  protestations  were  real ! 

Bel,  How  can  you,  madam,  be  so  unjust  to 


your  own  merit?  how  can  you  be  so  cruelly 
doubtful  of  my  solemn  asseverations  ? — Here  I 
again  kneel,  and  swear  eternal  love  ! 

Aliss  Wal.  I  don't  know  what  to  say — but 
there  is  one  proni'—[Aflecting  to  zoeep.] 

Bel.  Name  it,  my  angel,  this  moment,  and 
make  me  the  ha|)piest  of  mankind  ! 

Miss  Wal.  Swear  to  be  mine  for  ever. 

Bel.  I  have  sworn  it  a  thousand  times,  my 
charmer  !  and  I  will  swear  it  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  life. 

Miss  Wal.  Why  then — but  don't  look  at  me, 
I  beseech  you — I  don't  know  how  to  speak  it — 

Bel.  The  delicious  emotion  ! — do  not  check  the 
generous  tide  of  tenderness,  that  fills  me  with 
such  ecstacy. 

Miss  Wal.  You'll  despise  me  for  this  weak- 
ness. 

Bel.  This  weakness — this  generosity,  which 
will  demand  my  everlasting  gratitude. 

Miss  Wal.  I  am  a  fool — but  there  is  a  kind  of 
fatality  in  this  atiair — and  I  do  consent  to  go  oiT 
with  you. 

Bel.  Eternal  blessings  on  your  condescension  ! 

Miss  Wal.  You  are  irresistible,  and  I  am 
ready  to  fly  with  you  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Bel.  Fly  to  any  part  of  the  world  indeed — you 
shall  fly  by  yourself  then  !  [yJsirfe.]  You  are  the 
most  lovely,  the  most  tender  creature  in  the 
world,  and  thus  again  let  me  thank  voh  :  O,  Miss 
Walsingham  !  I  cannot  express  how  happy  you've 
made  me  ! — But  where's  the  necessity  of  our 
leaving  England  ? 

Miss  Wal.  I  thought  he  wou'dn't  like  to  go 
abroad.  [Aside.]  That  I  may  possess  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company  unrivalled. 

Bel.  I  must  cure  her  of  this  taste  for  travel- 
ling—  [Aside. 

Miss  Wal.  You  don't  answer  me,  ]\Ir  Bel- 
ville? 

Bel.  Why  I  was  turning  the  consequence  of 
your  proposal  in  my  thoughts,  as  going  ofl' — go- 
ing off — vou  knovv 

Aliss  Wal.  Why,  going  off,  you  know,  is  going 
off — And  what  objection  can  you  have  to  eoing 
off?  ^ 

Bel.  Whv,  going  off  >vill  subject  vou  at  a  cer- 
tainty to  tlie  slander  of  the  world  ;  whereas,  by 
staying  at  home,  we  may  not  only  have  lunnber- 
less  oppoi-tunitics  of  meetinff,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  prevent  suspicion  itself  from  ever  breathing 
on  yodr  reputation. 

i!/m  Wa/.  I  didn't  dreamof  y  'ur  startinc:  any 
diflicultirs,  t,ir — Just  now,  I  was  dearer  to  you 
than  all  the  world. 

Bel.  And  so  vou  are,  by  Heaven  ! 

?.l!ss  TIm/.  \'.  hy  won't  you  sacritice  the  world 
then  at  once  to  obtain  me  f 

Bel.  Surely,  my  dearest  life,  yon  must  know 
the  necessiiv,  v-hich  every  man  of  honour  is  un- 
der, of  ).ef")infT  up  in--  chiaracrcr  ? 

Mis^  WaL  So,  here's  this  fellow  swearing  to 
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ten  thousand  lies,  and  ypt  (alkins;  very  gravely 
about  Ills  lionoar,  and  liis  character  !  [A!,i(ic.] 
Whv,  to  be  sure,  in  these  days,  Mr  Belville,  the 
instances  of  eonjitfral  infidelity  are  so  very  scarce, 
and  men  ot'  fashion  are  so  remarkable  for  a  ten- 
der attachment  to  their  wives,  that  I  don't  won- 
der at  your  circumspection — But  do  you  think  I 
can  stoop  to  accept  you  by  halves,  or  admit  of 
anv  partnership  in  your  heart? 

Bel.  (),  you  must  do  more  than  that,  if  vou 
lia\e  any  tliiiij:  to  say  tome.  [^l.s/V/c]  Surely,  ma- 
dain,  when  you  know  mv  whole  soul  unalterablv 
vour  own,  you  will  permit  me  to  preserve  those 
appearances  with  the  world,  which  arc  indispen- 
biblv  requisite — Mis  Rclville  is  a  most  excellent 
woman:  however,  it  may  be  my  fortune  to  be  de- 
voted to  another — Her  happiness,  besides,  con- 
stitutes a  prinripal  part  of  my  felicity  ;  and  it"  I 
was  publicly  to  forsake  her,  I  should  be  hunted 
as  a  monster  from  society. 

Jilisi  Wal,  Then,  I  suppose,  it  is  by  way  of 
promoting  Mrs  Belville's  repose,  sir,'  that  you 
make  love  to  other  women ;  and  by  way  of 
shewing  the  nicety  of  your  honour,  that  you  at- 
tempt the  the  purity  of  such  as  your  own  roof 
peculiarly  entitles  to  pn)lectiou.  For  the  ho- 
jiDur  intended  to  me — thus  low  to  the  ground  let 
ine  thank  you,  Mr  Beh  ille. 

Be/.  Laughed  at,  by  all  the  stings  of  mortifi- 
cation ! 

j\Uss  Wal.  Good  bye — Don't  let  this  accident 
morlifv  your  vanity  too  much — but  take  care, 
the  next  time  you  vow  eternal  love,  that  the  ob- 
ject is  neither  tender  enough  to  sob — sob — at 
your  distress;  nor  provoking  enousih  to  make  a 
proposal  of  leaving  England — How  greatly  a  lit- 
tle common  sense  can  lower  these  fellows  of  ex- 
traordinary impudence  ! 

[E.rit  iMtss  Wat.sinciiam. 

Bel.  So,  then,  I  am  fairly  taken  in,  and  she  lias 
been  only  diverting  herself  with  me  all  this  time 
— however,  Indv  fair,  I  may  chance  to  have  the 
laugh  in  a  little  time  on  my  side ;  for  if  you  can 
sport  in  this  manner  about  the  flame,  I  think  it 
must,  in  the  run,  lay  hold  of  your  wings — what 
.vliall  I  do  in  this  affair.'' — she  sees  the  matter  in 
its  true  li'.'ht,  and  tliere's  no  good  to  be  expected 
from  thmnping  of  bosoms,  or  squeezing  white 
handkerchiefs — No,  these  won't  do  with  women 
of  sense;  and,  in  a  short  time,  they'll  1  c  ridiculous 
to  the  very  babies  of  a  boarding  school. 

Enter  Captain  Savage. 

Capf.  Sav.  Weil,  Belville,  what  news?  You 
Iiave  had  a  fresh  opportunity  with  Miss  Wal- 
sm<rham. 

Bel.  Why,  faith,  Savage,  I've  had  a  most  ex- 
traordinary scene  with  her,  and  yet  iiave  but 
little  reason  to  brag  of  my  good  fortime,  though 
she  offered,  in  express  terms,  to  run  away  with 
me. 


C(ij)t.  Sav.  Prithee  explain  yourself,  man ;  she 
cou'dn't  surely  be  so  shameless  ! 

Bel.  O,  her  offering  to  run  away  with  me  was 
by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  the  affair. 

Capl.  Sav.  Iso!  then  it  must  be  damned  liad 
indeed  !   but  prithee  hurry  to  an  explanation. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  tlie  worst  part  of  the  affair  is, 
that  she  was  laughing  at  me  the  whole  time ;  and 
made  this  proposal  of  an  elopement,  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  shew  me  in  strong  colours  to 
myself,  as  a  very  dirty  fellow  to  the  best  wife  in 
England. 

Cajjt.  Sav.  I  am  very  easy.  \^Asid€. 

Enter  Spruce. 

Spruce.  Sir,  tlierc  is  an  Irish  gentleman  below 
with  a  letter  for  you,  who  will  deliver  it  to  no- 
body but  yourself. 

]iel.  Shew  hnu  up,  then. 

S/>ruce.  Yes,  sir. 

('apt.  Sav.  It  may  be  on  business,  Belville  ;  I'll 
take  mv  leave  of  you. 

Bel.  (),  by  no  means  ;  I  can  have  no  business 
which  I  dcsiie  to  keep  fiom  you,  though  you  arc 
the  arrantest  miser  of  your  confidence  upon  earth, 
and  woidd  rather  trust  your  life  in  any  bcjdy's 
hands,  than  even  a  paltry  amour  with  the  appren- 
tice of  a  milliner. 

Enter  Connolly. 

Con.  Gintlemin,  your  most  obedient  I  prav, 
which  of  you  is  Mr  Belville  ? 

Bel.  My  name  is  Belville,  at  your  service,  sir. 

Con.  I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  letter  for  you,  sir. 

Bel.  [Rcafls.] 
'  Sir, 

'  The  people  where  Miss  Leeson  lately  lodged, 
'  asserting  positively  that  you  have  taken  her 
'  away  in  a  fictitious  character,  the  brother  of 
'  that  unhaf)pv  girl  thinks  himself  obliued  to  de- 
'  mand  satisfaction  for  the  injury  you  have  done 
'  his  family.  Though  a  stranger  to  your  person, 
'  he  is  sutiiciently  acquainted  with  your  reputation 
'  for  spirit,  and  shall,  therefore,  make  no  doubt 
'  of  seeing  you  with  a  case  of  pistols,  iM?ar  the 
'  ring  in  Hvde  Park,  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening, 
'  to  answer  the  claims  of        George  Leeson. 

'  Tt»  CnA(;GS  Belville,  Esq, 

Capl.  Sav.  Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening!  'tis  a 
strange  time  ! 

Con.  Why  so,  honey?  A  fine  evening  is  as  good 
a  time  foi-  a  bad  action  as  a  fine  morning  ;  and, 
if  a  man  of  sense  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  a 
duel,  he  should  never  sleep  upon  the  matter ; 
for,  the  more  he  thinks  of  it,  the  more  he  must 
feel  himself  ashamed  of  his  resolution. 

Bel.  A  pretty  letter  ! 

Con.  O  yes  ;  an  invitation  to  a  brace  of  bullets 
is  a  very  pretty  thing  ! 

Bel.  For  a  challenge,  however,  'tis  ver\  civilly 
written. 
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Con.  Faith,  if  it  was  written  to  me,  I  should 
not  be  very  fond  of  such  civihty  !  I  wonder  he 
does  not  sign  himself,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant ! 

Capt.  Sav.  I  told  you  Leeson's  character,  and 
what  would  become  of  this  damned  business  ! 
but  your  aftairs — are  they  settled,  Belville  ? 

Bel.  O,  they  are  always  settled  ! — for,  as  this 
is  a  country  where  people  occasionally  die,  I  take 
constant  care  to  be  prepared  for  contingencies. 

Con.  Occasionally  die  ! — I'll  be  very  much  oV)- 
liged  to  you,  sir,  if  you  will  tell  nic  the  country 
where  people  do  not  die  ?  for  I'll  inunediately  go 
and  end  my  days  there  ! 

Bel.  Ila",  ha;  ha! 

Con.  Faith,  you  may  laugh,  gintlemin  !  but, 
though  I  am  a  foolish  Irishman,  and  come  about 
a  foolish  piece  of  business,  I'd  prefer  a  snug  birth 
in  this  world,  bad  as  it  is,  to  the  finest  coffin  in 
all  Christendom  ! 

Bel.  I  am  surprised,  sir,  that,  thinking,  in  this 
manner,  you  would  be  the  bearer  of  a  challenge  ! 

Con.  And  well  you  may,  sir  ! — But  we  must 
often  take  a  pleasure- in  serving  our  friends,  by 
doing  thiuiis  that  are  very  disagreeable  to  us. 

Cupt.  Sav.  I'hen,  you  think  iMr  Leeson  much 
to  blame,  perhaps,  for  hazarding  his  life  where 
lie  can  by  no  means  repair  the  honour  of  his  sis- 
ter. 

Con.  Indeed,  and  I  do — But,  I  shall  think  this 
gintlemin,  begging  his  pardon,  much  more  to 
blame  for  meeting  liim  ! 

Bel.  And,  why  so,  sir.^ — You  would  not  liave 
me  disappoint  your  friend.^ 

Con.  Faith,  and  that  I  would  ! — He,  poor  lad, 
may  have  some  reason  at  present  to  be  tired  of 
the  world ;  but,  you  have  a  fine  estate,  a  fine 
wife,  a  fiue  parcel  of  children  ! — In  short,  honcv, 
you  have  every  thing  to  make  you  fond  of  living: 
and,  the  drvil  burn  me,  was  I  in  your  case,  if 
I'd  stake  my  own  happiness  against  the  misery  of 
any  man. 

Bel.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  advice, 
sir ;  though,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  cannot 
adopt  it :  be  so  good  as  to  present  my  compli- 
ments to  your  friend,  and  tell  him,  I  will  certain- 
ly do  myself  the  honour  of  attending  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Con.  Why,  then,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  very 
soi'i-y  for  it. 

Capt.  Sav.  'Tis  not  very  customary,  sir,  with 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  to  oppose  an  alVair  of  ho- 
nour. 

Con.  They  are  like  the  gintlemin  of  England, 
sir;  they  are  brave  to  a  fault;  yet,  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  that  it  will  be  infamous  to  draw  the 
swords  of  either  against  any  body  but  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country.  [Exit  Cox. 

Bel.  1  am  rpiite  charmed  with  this  honest  Hi- 
bernian ;  and  would  almost  fight  a  duel  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Capt.  Sav.  Come,  step  with  me  a   little,  and 


let  us  consider,  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
method  of  accommodating  this  cursed  business. 

Bel.  Poh  !  don't  be  uneasy  upon  my  account; 
my  character,  with  regard  to  alfairs  of  this  na- 
ture, is  unhappily  too  well  established  ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  shan't  fight  with  Ixe.-on. 

Capt.   Sac\    No  ! You    have  injured   him 

greatly. 

Bel.  The  very  reason,  of  all  oth(;rs,  why  I  should 
not  cut  his  throat.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Spruce. 

Spruce.  What!  the  devil,  this  master  of  mine 
has  got  a  duel  upon  his  hands  !  Zounds  !  I  am 
sorry  for  that ;  he  is  a  prince  of  a  fellow  !  and  a 
good  subject  must  always  love  his  prince,  though 
he  may  now  and  then  be  a  little  out  of  humour 
with  ills  actions. 

Enter  General  Savage. 

Gen.  Sav.  Your  hall-door  standing  open.  Spruce, 
and  none  of  your  sentinels  being  on  guard,  I  have 
surprised  your  camp  thus  far,  without  resistance. 
Where  is  your  master  ? 

Spruce.  Just  gone  out  with  captain  Savage, 
sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Is  your  lady  at  home .? 

Spruce.  No,  sir,  but  Miss  Walsingham  is  at 
home  ;  shall  I  inform  her  of  your  visit  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  There  is  no  occasion  to  inform  her 
of  it,  for  here  she  is.  Spruce.  [£i7Y  Sprijce, 

Enter  Miss  Walsixgham. 

Miss  Wal.  General  Savage,  your  most  humble 
servant ! 

Gen.  Sav.  My  dear  Miss  Walsingham,  it  is  ra- 
ther cruel,  that  you  should  be  left  at  home  by 
yourself,  and  yet ;  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  find 
you  at  present  without  company. 

AitAii  Wat.  I  can't  but  think  myself  in  the  best 
company,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  your  con- 
versation, general. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  flatter  me  too  much,  madam  : 
yet,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  you  on  a  serious  af- 
fair. Miss  VValsingham  ;  an  atlliir  oi'  importance 

to  me,  and  to  yourself: Have  you  leisure  to 

favour  me  with  a  short  audience,  if  I  beat  a  par- 

Miss  Wal.  Any  thing  ot  importance  to  you, 
sir,  is  always  sulticient  to  conmiand  my  leisure. 
• 'Tis  as  the  captain  suspected.  [Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.  Yon  tremble,  my  lovely  girl  ;  but 
don't  be  alarmed  ;  for,  though  my  business  is  of 
an  importanu  nature,  I  hope  it  won't  be  of  a  dis- 
agreeable one. 

Miss  Wal.  And  yet  I  am  greatly  agitated  ! 

[Aside. 

Gen.  Suv.  Soldiers,  Miss  Walsingham,  art*, 
said  to  be  generally  favoured  by  the  kind  partia- 
lity of  the  ladies  ! 

Miss  Wal.  The  ladies  are   not  without  grati- 
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tilde,  sir,  to  tlio«c  who  devote  their  lives  pecu- 
liarly to  the  service  ot"  their  country  ! 

Gcii.  Sav.  Generously  said,  madam  I  Then, 
>jivc  me  leave,  without  any  masked  battery,  to 
ask,  if"  the  heart  ot"  an  honest  suklier  is  a  pri/.c  at 
ail  \\()rth  your  acceptance  ? 

Miss  Wa/.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  there's  no 
masked  battery  in  this  question. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  am  as  tond  of  a  coup-de-main, 
madam,  in  love,  as  in  war;  an<l  hate  the  tedious 
method  ot"  sapping  a  town,  when  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility ot"  entering  sword  in  hanfl  ! 

]\liss  Wat.  Why,  really,  sir,  a  woman  may  as 
well  know  her  own  mind,  when  she  is  suiniunncd 
by  the  trumpet  ot"  a  lover,  as  when  she  under- 
goes all  the  tiresome  formality  of  a  si(!ge.  You 
see  I  have  caught  your  own  mode  of  conversing, 
general. 

Geii.  Sav.  And  a  very  great  compliment  I  con- 
sider it,  madam  :  But,  now  that  you  have  can- 
didly confessed  an  acfjuaiiitance  with  your  own 
mind,  answer  me  with  that  frankness  f"or  which 
e\  ery  body  admires  you  so  much.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  change  the  name  of  Walsingliam  ? 

Miss  Wal.  Why,  then,  frankly,  general  Sa- 
vage, I  say,  no. 

Gcu.  Sav.  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  this 
kind  declaration. 

Miss  Wal.  I  hope  you  won't  think  it  a  i"orward 
one? 

Gen.  Sav.  I'd  sooner  see  my  son  run  away  in 
the  day  of  battle — I'd  sooner  think  lord  Rnssel 
was  bribed  by  Lewis  the  XlVth,  and  sooner  vil- 
lity  the  memory  of  Algernon  Svdncv. 

Miss  Waf.  How  unjust  it  was  ever  to  suppose 
the  general  a  tyrannical  father  !  [jlside. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  have  told  me  condescendingly, 
Miss  Walsingham,  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
change  your  name;  1  have  but  one  question  more 
to  ask. 

Aliss  Wal.  Pray,  propose  it. 

Gen.  Sav.  Would  the  name  of  Savage  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you  ? — Speak  frankly  again,  my  dear 
girl  ! 

Miss  Wal.  Why,  then,  again  I  frankly  say,  no. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  make  me  too  happy !  and 
though  I  shall  readily  own,  that  a  proposal  of 
this  nature  would  come  with  more  propriety  trom 
my  son 

Miss  Wal.  I  am  much  better  pleased  that  you 
make  the  proposal  yourself,  sir. 

Gt?i.  Sav.  You  are  too  good  to  me. — Torring- 
lon  thought  that  I  should  meet  with  a  repulse. 

[.'hic/c. 

Miss  Wal.  Have  you  communicated  tliis  busi- 
ness to  the  captain,  sir.? 

Goi.  Sav.  Xo,  my  dear  madam,  I  did  not 
think  that  at  all  necessary.  I  liave  alwnvs  hrcn 
attentive  to  the  captain's  happiness,  and  I  pro- 
pose, that  he  shall  be  married  in  a  few  days. 


Miss  Wal.  What,  whether  I  will  or  no } 

Gen.  Stiv.  (),  you  can  have  no  objection. 

Aliss  Wal.  I  must  be  consulted,  however,  about 
the  day,  general  :  but  nothing  in  my  power  shall 
\k-  wanting  ro  make  him  happy. 

Gen  Sav.  Obliging  loveliness  ! 

.l//.s\s-  Tl'«/  You  may  imagine,  that,  if  I  was 
not  previously  imprest  in  favour  of  your  propo- 
sal. It  would  not  have  met  my  concurrence  so 
readily. 

Gen.  Sav.  Then  you  own,  that  I  had  a  pre- 
vious friend  in  the  garrison? 

Aliss  Wal.  I  don't  blush  to  acknowledge  it, 
when  I  consider  the  accomplishments  of  the  ob- 
ject, sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  O,  this  is  too  much,  madatn  !  the 
principal  merit  of  the  object  is  his  passion  for 
Miss  \\'alsiiigham. 

Miss  Wal.  Don't  say  that,  general,  I  beg  of 
you  ;  for  I  don't  think  there  are  many  women  in 
the  kingdom,  who  could  behold  him  witii  indit- 
ferencc. 

Gen.  Sav.  Ah,  you  flattering,  flattering  angel  ! 
— and  yet,  by  the  memory  of  Marlborough,  my 
lovely  girl,  it  was  the  idea  of  a  prepossession  on 
your  part,  which  encouraged  me  to  hope  for  a 
favourable  reception. 

21iss  Wal.  1  hen  I  must  iiave  been  very  indis- 
creet, for  I  laboured  to  conceal  that  jireposses- 
sion  as  much  as  possible. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  couldn't  conceal  it  from  me  ! 
you  couldn't  cimceal  it  from  me  ! — The  female 
heart  is  a  field  which  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted 
with,  and  which  has,  more  than  once,  been  a  wit- 
ness to  my  victories,  madam. 

Miss  ]\'al.  I  don't  at  all  doubt  your  success 
with  the  ladies,  general ;  but,  as  we  now  imder- 
stand  one  another  so  perfectly,  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  retire. 

Gen.  Sav.  One  wiird,  my  dear  creature,  and 
lio  more  ;  I  shall  wait  upon  you  some  lime  to- 
day, \\ith  Mr  Torrington,  about  the  necessary 
settlements. 

Aliss  Wal.  You  must  do  as  you  please,  gene- 
ral ;  you  arc  invincible  in  every  thing. 

Gen.  Sav.  And,  if  you  please,  we'll  keep  every 
thing  a  prot"ound  seci'et,  till  the  articles  are  all 
settled,  and  the  definite  treaty  ready  for  execu- 
tion. 

2liss  Wal.  You  may  be  sure,  that  deliracy  will 
not  suffer  me  to  be  comnmnicative  on  the  sub- 
ject, sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Then  leave  every  thing  to  my  ma- 
nagement. 

Miss  Wal.  I  can't  trust  a  more  noble  nr gocia- 
tor.  [Exit. 

Gen.  Sav.  The  day's  my  own.  [.!)Vng'S. 

Biitons,  strike  /ionic'  strike  home  !  Revenge,  SjC. 

[Exit  sijiging. 
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ACT  iir. 


SCENE  I.— Miss  Leeson's  lodgings. 

Enter  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  Mrs  Belville, 
and  Miss  Leeson. 

Ladi/  Rack.  Well,  Mrs  Belville,  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  you  agree  with  me  in  opinion  of 
this  young  lady's  qualifications  for  the  stage. 
Don't  you  think  she'd  play  Miss  Headstrong  ad- 
mirably in  my  comedy  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  Yes,  indeed,  I  think  she  possesses  a 
natural  fund  of  spirit,  very  mucli  adapted  to  the 
character.— 'Tis  impossible,  surely,  that  this  hoy- 
den can  have  a  moment's  attraction  for  Mr  Bel- 
ville !  [Aside. 

Miss  Lee.  You  are  very  obliging,  ladies;  but  I 
have  no  turn  for  comedy ;  my  forte  is  tragedy 
iutirely. 

*  Alphonso  !  O  Alphonso  !  to  thee  I  call,*  &c. 

Ladi/  Rack.  But,  my  dear,  is  there  none  of  our 
comedies  to  your  taste  ? 

Miss  Lee.  O,  yes;  some  of  the  sentimental 
ones  are  very  pretty,  there's  such  little  ditference 
between  them  and  tragedies. 

Ladi/  Rack.  And  pray,  my  dear,  how  long  have 
you  been  engaged  to  Mr  Frankly  ? 

Miss  LeCi  1  only  came  "away  last  night,  and 
hav'n't  seen  Mr  Frankly  since,  though  I  expect 
him  every  moment. 

Mrs  Bel.  Last  night !  just  as  Mrs  Tempest 
mentioned.  [Aside. 

Ludij  Rack.  You  had  the  concurrence  of  your 
friends .'' 

J^Iiss  Lee.  Not  I,  madam  ;  Mr  Frankly  said,  I 
had  too  much  genius  to  mind  my  friends,  and  as 
I  should  want  nothing  from  them,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  consult  tliera  in  the  affair. 

Lady  Rack.  Then  Osbaldiston  is  not  your  real 
name,  perhaps .? 

Miss.  Lee.  O  no ;  nor  do  I  tell  my  real  name  : 
I  chose  Osbaldiston,  because  it  was  a  long  one, 
and  would  make  a  strikino;  appearance  in  the 
bills.  ^^ 

Mrs  Bel.  I  wish  we  could  see  Mr  Frankly. 

Miss  Lee.  Perhaps  you  may,  madam,  for  he 
designs  to  give  me  a  lesson  every  day,  'till  we  are 
ready  to  set  off  for  Ireland. 

Ladij  Rack.  Suppose  then,  my  dear,  you  would 
oblige  us  with  a  scene  in  Juliet,  by  way  of  shew- 
ing your  proficiency  to  Mrs  Delvilie. 

Miss  Lee.  Will  you  stand  up  for  Romeo  ? 

Lady  Rack.  With  all  my  heart,  and  I'll  give 
you  some  instructions. 

Miss  Lee.  I  beg  pardon,  madam ;  I'll  learn  to 
act  under  nobody  but  Mr  Frankly.     This  roo.ni 

tol.  n. 


is  witliout  a  carpet ;  if  you  will  step  into  the  next, 
ladies,  I'll  endeavour  to  oblige  you. 

'  Shall  I  not  be  environed,  distraught* 

This  way,  ladies. 

Lady  Hach.  Pray,  madam,  shew  us  the  way, 
[Exeunt  Miss  Leeson  and  Lady  Rachel. 

Mrs  Bel.  I'll  prolong  this  nuunuierv  as  much 
as  possible,  in  hopes  tiie  manager  may  come. 
Lie  still,  poor  fluttering  heart !  it  cannot  be  the 
lord  of  all  your  wishes !  it  cannot,  surely,  be  your 
adored  Belville  !  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Miss  Leesox. 

Miss  Lee.  Hav'n't  I  left  my  Romeo  and  Juliet 
here }  O  yes,  there  it  is. 


Bel. 


Enter  Belville. 
-'  O,  were  those  eyes  in  heaven, 


'  They'd  through  the  starry  region  shine  so  hriiiht, 
'  That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  was  the 
morn  !' 

Miss  Lee.  Aii,  my  dear  Mr  Frankly  !  I'm  so 
glad  you  are  come  !  I  was  dying  to  see  you. 

Bel.  Kiss  me,  my  dear — why  did'iit  you  send 
me  word  of  your  intention  to  come  away  last 
night  ? 

Miss  Lee.  I  hadn't  time:  but  as  I  knew  whore 
the  lodgings  were,  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to 
find  you  by  a  note  to  the  coffee-houije  I  always 
directed  to. 

Bel.  Kiss  me  again,  my  little  sparkler ! 

l^liss  Lee.  Nay,  I  won't  be  kissed  in  this  man- 
ner !  for,  though  I  am  going  on  tiie  staiie,  I  in- 
tend to  have  some  regard  for  my  ciiaracter. 
But,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  am  glad  you  are  come  now  : 
I  have  company  above  stairs. 

Bel.  Company  !  that's  unlucky  at  this  time, 
for  I  wanted  to  make  you  entirely  easy  about 

your  character.  [Aside.^ And  pray,  my  rJear, 

who  is  your  company }    You  know  we  must  be 
very  cautious,  for  fear  of  your  relations. 

Miss  Lee.  O,  they  are  only  ladies.  But  one 
of  them  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the 
world  ! 

Bel.  The  devil  she  is  ! 

Miss  Lee.  '  An  earth-treading  star,  and  makes 
dim  heaven's  lisht.' 

Bel.  Zounds  !  I'll  take  a  peep  at  the  star;  who 
knows  but  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
another  actress  ?  [Aside. 

Miss  Lee.  Come,  charmer  !  charmer  ! 

Bel.  '  Wert  thou  as  far, 

'  As  that  vast  shore,  washed  by  the  farthest  sea, 
'  I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise.' 
Now  let's  see  what  fortune  has  sent  us  above 
stairs.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 


-C/iungcs  to  a  diniiig-reoiii  at 
Miss  Leeson's. 


Mrs  Br.i.viLi.E  ami  L.vnv  UACUEr.  discovered. 
Mrs  Bel.  This  is  a  most  ijjiioraiit  young  crea- 
ture, I^dy  Kaclicl. 

jMdi/  liac/i.  Wliy,   I  tliiiik  slic  is did  you 

observe  how  siie  slijiiitcd  my  otVcr  of  instructiiii; 
!>er? 

Enter  jNIiss  Leeson. 

Mixs  Lee.  Ladies  !  ladies  !  here  he  is  !  lierc  is 
M  r  Frankly  ! 

Enter  Belvii.le  houing  very  lore,  and  not  seeing 
the  ladies. 

Bel.  Ladies,  your  most  obedient. 
Mrs  Bel.   Let  me,  if  possible,   recollect  my- 
self— Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 
Bel.  Zounds  !  let  mc  out  of  the  house  ! 
Ladji  Rfuh.  What  do  I  see  ? 
Miss  Lee.  You  seem,  ladies,  to  know  this  gen- 
tleman ? 

Mrs  Bel.  [Taking  hold  of  him.]  You  shan't  go, 

reue<!;ade You   lauijlicd  at  my  credulity  tins 

mornint:,  and  I  nuist  now  laugh  at  your  embar- 
rassment. 

Bel.  What  a  kind  thing  it  would  be  in  any  bo- 
dy to  blow  out  my  stupid  brains  ! 

"  Ladi/  Jiach.  I'll  mark  this  down  for  an  incident 
in  my  comedy- 

Miss  Lee.  What  do  you  hang  your  head  for, 
Mr  Frankly  ? 

Bel.  He  so  good  as  to  ask  that  lady,  my  dear. 
The  devil  has  been  long  in  my  debt,  and  now  he 
pavs  me  iiome  with  a  witness. 

Mrs  Bel.  What  a  cruel  thing  it  is  to  let  Mrs 
Tempest  out,  my  love,  without  somebody  to  take 
care  of  her  ! 

Miss  Lee.  What,  do  you  know  Mrs  Tempest, 
madam  } 

Mrs  Bel.  Yes,  my  dear and  I  am  pretty 

well  acquainted  with  this  gentleman. 

Miss  fjce.  What,  isn't  this  gentleman  the  ma- 
nager of  a  play-house  in  Ireland  } 

Bel.  The  curtain  is  almost  dropt,  my  dear ; 
the  farce  is  nearly  over,  and  you'll  be  speedily 
acquainted  \^ilh  the  catastrophe. 

Enter  Mrs  Tempest. 

Mrs  Tein.  Yes,  sir,  the  curtain  is  almost  droju  : 
I  have  iiad  spies  to  watch  your  haunts,  and  the 

catastrophe  ends  in  your  detection Come, 

YOU  abandoned  slut 

Miss  Lcc.  And  have  I  eloped  after  all,  with- 
out being  brought  upon  the  stage  ? 

j\Irs  Tcin.  I  flon't  know,  that  yon  %vould  be 
brought  upon  the  stage;  but  I  am  sure  you  were 
near  being  brought  upon  the  town.  1  hope,  ma- 
dam, for  the  future,  you'll  set  me  down  a  mad 
woman.  [Tw  Mi;s  Hki,. 

j\Irs  Bel.  Mr  Bclvillc,  you  11  make  my  apolo- 


gies to  this   lady,  and  acknowledge  that  I  think 
her  perfectly  in  her  senses. 

Bel.  I  wish  that  I  had  intircly  lost  mine. 
jAidi/   Bach.    [Writing.]  '  I  "wish  that  I  had 
'  intirelv  lost  mine.'     A  very  natural  wish  in  such 
a  situation. 

Miss  Tern.  Come,  you  audacious  minx,  come 
away.  You  shall  be  sent  into  Yorkshire  this 
vcrv  evening ;  and  see  what  your  poor  mother 
will  say  to  you,  hussy. 

Miss  Lee.  I  will  go  on  the  stage,  if  I  die  for't; 
and  'tis  some  comfort  there's  a  play-house  at 
York. 

[Ereiint  jNIns  Tempest,  and  Miss  Leeson', 
Bel.  Nancy,  I   am  so  ashatncd,  so   humbled, 
aufl  so  penitent,  that  if  you   knew  what  passes 
here,  I  am  sure  you  would  forgive  me. 

Airs  Bel.  My  love,  though  I  cannot  say  I  re- 
joice in  your  infidelity,  yet,  believe  me,  I  pity 
your  distress ;  let  us,  therefore,  think  no  more  of 
"this. 

Ladi/  liach.  [Writirig.]  '  And  think  no  more 
'  of  this.'  This  conduct  is  new  in  a  wife,  and 
very  dramatic. 

Bel.  Wiiere,  my  angel,  have  you  acquired  so 
manv  requisites  to  charm  with  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  In  your  society,  my  dear;  and,  be- 
lieve me that  a  wife  may  be  as  true  a  friend 

as  any  bottle-companion  upon  earth,  though  she 
can  neither  get  merry  with  you  over  night,  nor 
blow  your  brains  out  about  some  foolish  quarrel 
iu  the  morning. 

Bel.  If  wives  knew  the  onmipotence  of  virtue, 
where  sbe  wears  a  smile  upon  her  face,  they'd 
all  follow  your  bewitching  example,  and  make  a 
faithless  husband  quite  an  incredible  character. 

Ladi/  Rach.  '  Quite  an  incredible  character  !' 
Let  me  set  down  that.  [Writing. 

SCENE  III.— Chayiges  to  General  Savage's. 
Enter  General  ««t/ Captain  Savage. 

Gen.  Sar:.  Yes,  Horace,  I  have  been  just  visi- 
ting at  Rclville's. 

Capt.  Sai\  You  found  nobody  at  home,  but 
Miss  Walsingham .'' 

Gen.  Sav.  No,  but  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  her,  and  upon  a  very  interesting  subject. 

Capt.  Sav.  'I'is  as  I  guessed.  [Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.  She  is  a  most  amiable  creature, 
Horace. 

Capt.  Sav.  So  she  is,  sir;  and  will  make  any 
man  happy  that  marries  her. 

Gen.  Sav.  1  am  glad  you  think  so. 

Capt.  Sav.  He's  glail  I  think  so  !  'tis  plain ; 
but  I  must  leave  every  thing  to  himself,  and 
seem  wholly  passive  in  theafl'air.  [Aside. 

Gen.Snv.  A  married  life  after  all,  Horace,  I 
am  now  convinced  is  the  most  happy,  as  well  as 
tlie  most  reputable. 

Capt.  Sav.  It  is,  indeed,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  have  no 
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objection  to  be  married,  if  I  offered  you  as 
agreeable  a  young  woman  as  Miss  Walsingham  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  'T would  be  my  first  pride  on  every 
occasion,  sir,  to  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to 
your  commands. 

Gen.  Sav.  That's  sensibly  said,  Horace,  and 
obligingly  said  ;  prepare  yourself,  therefore,  for 
Sn  introduction  to  the  lady  in  the  morning. 

Capt.  Sav.  Is  the  lady  prepared  to  receive  me, 
sir? 

Gen.  Sav.  O  yes;  and  you  can't  think  how 
highly  delighted  Miss  VValsingliani  appeared, 
when  I  acquainted  her  with  my  resolution  on  the 
subject. 

Capt.  Sav.  She's  all  goodness  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  The  more  I  know  her,  the  more 
I  am  charmed  with  her.  I  nmst  not  be  explicit 
with  him  yet,  for  fear  my  secret  should  get  wind 
and  reach  the  ears  of  the  enemy. —  [Jt/^/e.] — 
I  propose,  Horace,  that  you  should  be  married 
immediately. 

Capf  Sav.  The  sooner  the  better,  sir ;  I  have 
no  will  but  yours. 

Gen.  Sav.  [S/iakhig  hands  uifh  /«'/«.]  By  the 
memory  of  Marlbro'  you  are  a  most  excellent 
boy  !  But  what  do  you  think  ?  Miss  Walsingham 
insists  upon  naming  the  day. 

Capt.  Sav.  And  welcome,  sir ;  I  am  sure  she 
won't  make  it  a  distant  one. 

Gen.  Sav.  O,  siie  said,  that  nothing  in  her 
power  should  be  wanting  to  make  you  happy. 

Capt.  Sav.  I  am  sure  of  that,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  [A  loud  knocking.]  Zounds,  Horace  ! 
here's  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  my  life  : 
Jet  us  avoid  her  as  we  would  a  fever  in  the 
camp. 

Capt.  Sav.  Come  to  the  library,  and  I'll  tell 
you  how  whimsically  she  was  treated  this  morn- 
ing at  Belville's. 

Gen.  Sav.  Death  and  the  devil !  make  haste. 
O,  I  must  laugh  at  marriage  and  be  curst  to  me  ! 
But  I  am  providing,  Horace,  against  your  falling 
into  my  error. 

Capt.  Sav.  I  am  eternally  indebted  to  yon,  sir. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Mrs  Belville,  and  Lady  Rachel. 

LaJi/  Rack.  Nay,  Mrs  Belville,  I  have  no  pa- 
tience; you  act  quite  unnaturally. 

Airs  Bel.  VVhiit !  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
be  miserable  ? 

Ladj/  Rack.  This  new  instance  of  Mr  Bel- 
ville's infidelity This  attempt  to  seduce  Miss 

Walsingham,  which  your  woman  overheard,  is 
unpardonable. 

Mrs  Be/.  I  don't  say  but  that  I  am  strongly 
wounded  by  his  irregularities.  Yet,  if  Mr  Bel- 
ville is  unhappily   u  rover,  I   would  much   ra- 


ther that  he  should  hax'c  twenty  mistresses,  than 
one. 

Ladi/  Rac/i.  You  astonish  me  ! 

Mrs  Bel.  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, that  while  he  is  divided  amongst  a  variety 
of  objects,  'tis  impossible  for  him  to  h«ve  a  se- 
rious attachment? 

Ladi/  Racfi.  Lord,  Mrs  Belville  !  how  can  you 
speak  with  so  much  coniposure  ?  a  virtuous  wo- 
man should  be  always  outrageous  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this. 

Mrs  Bel.  What,  and  weary  the  innocent  sun 
and  moon  from  the  firmament,  like  a  despairing 
princess  in  a  tragedy — No — no — Lady  Rachel  ! 
'tis  bad  enough  to  be  indilferent  to  the  man  I 
love,  without  studying  to  excite  his  aversion. 

Ladi/  Rac/i.  How  glad  I  am,  that  Miss  VVal- 
siugham  made  him  so  heartily  ashamed  of  him- 
self! I,ord,  these  young  men  are  so  full  of  levi- 
ty !  Give  mc  a  husband  of  ]\Ir  Torrington's  age, 
say  I  ! 

Mrs  Bel.  And  give  me  a  husband  of  Mr  Bel- 
ville's, say  I,  with  all  his  follies  !  However,  lady 
Rachel,  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  my  con- 
duct at  Miss  Leeson's  will  have  a  proper  effect 
upon  Mr  Belville's  generosity,  and  put  an  entire 
end  to  his  gallantries  for  the  future. 

Ladi/  Rack.  Don't  deceive  yourself,  my  dear. 
The  gods  in  the  shilling  gallery  would  sooner 
give  up  Roast  Beef,  or  go  without  an  epilogue  on 
the  first  night  of  a  new  piece, 

ALrs  Bel.  Why  should  you  think  so  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr  Belville? 

Ladi/  Rack.  Because  Mr  Belville  is  a  man : 
However,  if  vou  dare  run  the  risque — we  v;ill 
try  the  sincerity  of  his  reformation. 

Mrs  Bel.  If  I  dare  run  the  risque  !  I  would 
stake  my  soul  upon  his  honour  ! 

Lady  Ruck  Then,  your  poor  soul  would  be  in 
a  very  terrible  situation. 

Mrs  Bel.  By  what  test  can  we  prove  his  sin- 
cerity ? 

Lady  Rack.  By  a  very  simple  one.  You  know 
I  write  so  like  Miss  Walsingham,  that  our  hands 
are  scarcely  known  asunder. 

Mrs  Bel.  Well 

Lady  Rack.  Why,  then,  let  me  write  to  him 
as  from  her. 

Mrs  Bel.  If  I  did  not  think  it  would  look  like 
a  doubt  of  his  honour 

Lady  Rack.  Poh  !  dare  you  proceed  upon  my 
plan  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  Most  confidently  :  Come  to  my 
dressing-room,  where  you'll  find  every  thing  rea- 
dy for  writing,  and  then  you  may  explain  your 
scheme  more  particularly. 

Lady  Raclt.  I'll  attend  you ;  but  I  am  really 
sorry,  my  dear,  for  the  love  of  propriety,  to  see 
you  so  calm  under  the  perfidy  of  your  husband  ; 

you  should  be  quite  wretched indeed,  you 

should.  IKutait. 
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SCENE  Y.—Thc  Taiiple. 

Enter  Lr.ESON. 

Lee.  The  hell-Jioiinds  are  after  mc  ;  and  if  I 
n:n  arrested  at  this  time,  niv  lioiioiir  will  not  on- 
ly be  1)1  >\vn  upon  by  Bclville,  but  I  shall,  per- 
lia[)s,  lose  Emily  into  the  bargain. 

Enter  Leech,  Cnow,  and  Wolf,  dressed  in  fur 
habits. 

J.eech.  Yonder,  my  lads,  he  darts  throuch  the 
Cloisters!  who  the  devil  could  think,  tliat  lie 
vould  smoke  us  in  this  diso^nise?  Crow,  do  you 
take  the  Elect-street  side  of  the  Temple,  as  fast 
as  you  can,  to  prevent  his  doublintr  us  that  way ; 
and.  Wolf,  do  you  run  round  the  Garden  Court, 

thit  he  may  not  escape  lis  by  the  Thames. 

I'll  follow  tlie  strait  line  myself,  and  the  devil's 
in  the  dice,  if  he  is  not  snapped  by  one  of  us. 

\^E.xeunt. 

SCENE  ^'I.' — Changes  to  another  part  of  the 
Temple. 

Enter  Leesox  on  one  side,  and  Connolly  on 
the  other. 

Lee.  Ely  !  open  the  chambers  this  moment — 
the  bailiffs  are  after  me. 

Con.  Faith,  and   that  I  will but  it  will 

l-.e  of  no  use  to  fly  a  step  neither,  if  I  have  not 
the  key. 

Lee,  Zounds  !  did'nt  you  lock  the  door  ? 

Con.  Yes;  but  I  believe  I  left  the  key  on  the 

inside however,  your  own  key  will  do  the 

business  as  well. 

Lee.  True  ;  and  I  forgot  it  in  my  confusion.  Do 
ynu  stay  here,  and  throw  every  impediment  in 
the  way  of  these  rascals.  \^Eaif. 

Con.  Eaiih,  and  that  I  will ! 

Enter  Crow  and  Wolf. 

Crore.  Pray,  sir,  did  you  sec  a  gentleman  run 
this  way,  drest  in  green  and  gold. 

Con.  In  troth  I  did. 

IVo/f.  And  which  way  did  he  run  ? 

Con.  That  I  can  tell  you  too. 

Wolf.  We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  ynu. 

Con.  Indeed,  and  yon  will  not,  Mr  Catchpole, 
for  the  devil  an  information  shall  you  get  from 
Connolly.  I  sec  plainly  enough  what  you  are, 
you  blaek-suards,  though  there's  no  guessing  at 
you  in  tht  se  fur-coats. 

Crow.  Keep  your  information  to  yourself  and 
be  damned  !  Here  the  cull  comes,  a  prisoner  in 
the  custody  of  Master  Leech. 

Enter  Leeson  and  Leech. 

Lee.  Well,  but  treat  me  like  a  gentleman 

Don't  expose  me  unnecessarily. 

Ij'ech.  J'.xpose  you,  master  !  we  never  expose 
any  body,  'till  gentlemen  thus  expose  themselves, 


venrver  tliey  compel?  their  creditors  to  arrest 
them. 

Con.  And  whcre's  your  authority  for  arresting 
the  gentleman?  let  us  see  it  this  minute,  for 
may  be  you  have  not  it  about  you. 

Leech.  O  here's  our  authority;  ve  know  as  ve 
had  to  do  \u]  a  lawyer,  and  so  ve  came  properly 
prepar'd,  mv  master. 

Lee.  What  shall  I  do? 

Con.  Why  hark'e,  sir — Don't  you  think  that 
you  and  I  could  beat  these  three  thieves,  to  their 
heart's  content? — I  have  nothing  but  my  carcase 
to  \enture  for  you,  honey;  but  that  you  are  as 
welcome  to  as  the  flowers  in  May. 

L.ee.  O,  by  no  means,  Connolly;  wc  must  not 
fly  in  the  fare  of  the  laws. 

Con.  That's  the  reason  that  you  are  going  to 
fight  a  duel ! 

Lee.  Hark'e,  officer — I  ha\e  some  very  mate- 
rial business  to  execute  in  the  course  of  this 
evening.  Here  are  five  guineas  for  a  little  indul- 
gence; and  I  assure  you,  upon  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman,  that  if  I  have  life,  Ell  attend  your 
own  appointment  to-morrow  morning. 

Leech.  I  can't  do  it,  Fmastcr — Five  guineas  to 
be  sure  is  a  genteel  thing — but  I  have  ten  for 
the  taking  of  you,  do  you  see — and  so,  if  you 
please  to  step  to  my  house  in  Southampton-Build- 
ings, you  may  send  for  some  friend  to  bail  you, 
or  settle  the  affair  as  well  as  you  can  with  the 
plaintiff". 

Con.  El!  go  bail  for  him  this  minute,  if  you 
don't  want  some  body  to  be  bail  for  myself. 

Lee.  Let  me  reflect  a  moment. 

Croze.  [To  Con.]  Canyon  swear  yourself  worth 
one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds, «  hen  your  debts 
are  paid? 

Con.  In  troth,  I  cannot,  nor  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pence — unless  I  have  a  mind  to  perjure 
myself. — Hut  one  man's  body  is  as  good  as  ano- 
ther's; and,  siuf  e  he  has  no  bail  to  give  you  but  his 
flesh,  the  fattest  of  us  two  is  the  best  security. 

]]o/f.  No,  if  we  can't  get  better  bail  than 
you,  we  shall  lock  up  his  body  in  prison  accord- 
ing to  law. 

dm.  Faith,  and  a  very  wise  law  it  must  be, 
which  cuts  off'  every  method  of  getting  money, 
by  way  of  making  us  pay  our  debts. 

Leech.  Well,  Master  Leeson,  what  do  you 
determine  upon? 

].ec.  A  moment's  patience — Yonder  I  see  Mr 
Torrington — a  thought  occurs — yet  it  carries  the 
appearance  of  fraud — however,  as  it  will  be  real- 
ly innocent,  nay  lau2:hablc  in  the  end,  and  as  my 
ruin  or  salvation  de}iciifls  upon  my  present  deci- 
sion, it  must  be  hazarded. 

Ci-on:  Come,  master,  fix  upon  something,  and 
don't  keep  us  waiting  for  you. 

Con.  By  iny  soul,  honey,  he  don't  want  you  to 
wait  for  him:  he'll  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
if  you  go  away,  and  leave  him  to  fpUow  his  own 
business. 
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Lee.  Well,  gentlemen — here  comes  Mr  Tor- 
rin£;ton:  you  know  him,  I  suppose,  and  will  be 
satisfied  with  his  security. 

Leech.  O  we'll  take  his  bail  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  my  master — every  body  knows  him  to  be 
a  man  of  fortune. 

Lee.  Give  me  leave  to  speak  to  him  then,  and 
I  shall  not  be  ungrateful  for  tlie  civility. 

Leech.  Well,  we  will — But  hark'e,  lads,  look  to 
the  passes,  that  no  tricks  may  be  played  upon 
travellers. 

Enter  TonRiNGTON. 

Lee.  Mr  Torrington,  your  most  obedient. 

Tor.  Your  humble  servant. 

Lee.  I  have  many  apoiii^ics  to  make,  Mr  Tor- 
rington,  for  presuming  to  stop  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  known; 
yet,  when  I  explain  the  nature  of  my  business,  sir, 
I  shall  by  no  means  despair  of  an  excuse. 

Tor.  To  the  business,  I  beg,  sir. 

Lee.  You  must  know,  sir,  thnt  the  three  gen- 
tlemen behind  me,  are  three  traders  from  Dant- 
zick,  men  of  considerable  property,  who,  in  the 
present  distracted  state  of  Poland,  wish  to  settle 
with  their  families  in  this  country. 

Tor.  Dautzick  traders. Ay,  I  see  they  are 

foreigners  by  their  dress. 

Leech.  Ay,  now  lie  is  opening  the  affair. 

Lee.  They  want  therefore  to  be  naturalized — 
and  have  been  recommended  to  me  for  legal  ad- 
vice. 

2b?'.  You  are  at  the  bar,  sir  ? 

Lee.  I  have  eat  my  way  to  professional  honour 
some  time,  sir. 

Tor.  Ay,  the  cooks  of  the  four  societies  take 
care  that  the  students  shall  perform  every  thing 
wliich    depends    upon ,  teeth,   young    gentleman. 

The  eating  exercises  arc  the  only  ones  never 

dispensed  with. 

Lcc.  I  am,  however,  a  very  young  barrister, 
Mr  Torrington;  and  as  the  affair  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  tiiem,  I  am  desirous,  that  some  gen- 
tleman of  eminence  in  tiie  law  should  revise  my 
poor  opinion,  before  they  make  it  a  ground  of 
any  serious  determination. 

Tor.  You  are  too  modest,  young  gentleman,  to 
entertain  any  doubts  upon  this  occasion,  as  no- 
tiiing  is  clearer  than  the  laws  respecting  the  na- 
turalization of  foreigners. 

Con.  Faith,  the  old  gentleman  smiles  very  good 
iiaturedly. 

Leech.  I  fancy  he'll  stand  it,  Crow,  and  ad- 
vance the  crop  for  the  younkcr. 

Lee.  To  be  sure,  the  laws  arc  very  clear  to  gen- 
tlemen of  your  superior  abilities. — But  I  have 
candidly  acknowledged  the  weakness  of  my  own 
judgmeut  to  my  clients,  and  ad\iscd  them  so 
warmly  to  solicit  your  opinion,  that  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  unless  you  kindly  consent  to  oblige 
them. 

Tor.  O,  if  nothing  but  my  opinion  will  satisfy 


them,  let  them  follow  me  to  my  chambers,  and 
I'll  satisfy  them  directly. 

Lee.  You  are  extremely  kind,  sir,  and  they 
shall  attend  you. — Gentlemen,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  follow  Mr  Torrington  to  his  chambers,  and 
he'll  satisfy  you  intirely. 

Wolf.  Mind  that. 

Con.  Musha!  the  blessing  of  St  Patrick  upon 
that  ould  head  of  yours  ! 

Tor.  What  they  speak  English,  do  they  ? 

Lee.  Very  tolerably,  sir. — Bred  up  general 
traders,  they  have  a  knowledge  of  several  lan- 
guages; and  it  would  be  highly  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom,  if  we  could  get  more  of  them  to 
settle  among  us. 

Tor.  Right,  young  gentleman !  the  number  of 
the  people  forms  the  true  riches  of  a  state;  how- 
ever, now-a-days,  London  itself  is  not  only  gone 
out  of  town,  but  England  itself,  by  an  unaccount- 
able fatality,  seems  inclined  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence in  America. 

Lee.  True,  sir!  and  to  cultivate  the  barbarous 
borders  of  the  Ohio,  we  are  hourly  deserting  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Tor.  [Shaking  him  hi/  (he  hand.^  You  must 
come  and  see  me  at  my  chambers,  young  gentle- 
man; we  must  be  better  known  to  one  another. 

Con.  Do  you  miud  that,  you  thieves? — 

Lee.  'Twill  be  equally  my  pride  and  my  hap- 
piness to  merit  that  honour,  sir. 

Tor.  Let  your  friends  follow  me,  sir! — and 
pray,  do  you  call  upon  me  soon;  you  shall  see  a 
little  plan,  which  I  have  drawn  up  to  keep  this 
poor  country,  if  possible,  from  undergoing  a  ge- 
neral sentence  of  transportation. — Be  pleased  to 
come  along  with  me,  gentlemen — I'll  satisfy  you. 

'[Krif. 

Leech.  Well,  master!  I  wish  you  joy. You 

can't  say  but  we  behaved  to  you  like  gemmen ! 

[Ereunt  hailiffs. 

Lee.  And  if  you  were  all  three  in  the  cart,  I 
don't  know  which  of  you  I  would  wish  to  have  re- 
spited from  execution.  I  have  played  Mr  Tor- 
rington a  little  trick,  Connolly  ;  but  the  moment 
I  come  back  I  shall  recover  my  reputation,  if  I 
eveu  put  myself  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of 
those  worthy  gentlemen. [Exit. 

Con.  Musha  !  long  lite  to  you,  old  Shillaley !  I 
don't  wonder  at  yom-  being  afraid  of  a  prison ;  tor 
'tis  to  be  sure  a  blessed  place  to  live  in! — And 
now,  let  my  thick  skull  consider,  if  there's  any 
way  of  preventing  this  infernal  duel. Sup- 
pose I  have  him  bound  over  to  the  peace ! — No, 
that  will  never  do:  it  would  be  a  shameful  thing 
for  a  gentleman  to  keep  the  peace  !  besides,  I 
must  appear  in  the  business,  and  people  may 
then  think,  fnnn  my  connection  with  him,  that  he 
has'n't  honotir  enough  to  throw  away  his  lil'e! — 
Suppose  I  go  another  way  to  work,  and  send  an 
anonymous  letter  abon*^  the  affair  to  iNIrsBelville; 
they  say,  though  she  is  a  wouraii  of  quality,  that 
no  creature  upon  earth  can  be  fonder  of  her  lius- 
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band ! — Surely  tlie  good  penius  of  Ireland  put 
this  sclienic  in  my  head. — I'll  about  it  this  mi- 
nute, and  if  there's  liwt  t)nc  of  them  kept  from 
the  field,  I  don't  think  that  the  other  can  he  much 
hurt,  when  there  will  be  no  body  to  fight  with 
him.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VII. — Changes  to  Captain    Savage's 
/oil gi  >}§■■<. 

Enter  Captain  Savage  and  Belviuf. 

Capt.  Sav.  Why,  faith,  Bclville,  your  detec- 
tion, and  so  speedily  too,  after  all  the  pretended 
simctity  of  the  morning,  must  have  thrown  you 
into  a  most  humiliating  situation. 

Be/.  Into  the  most  distressing  you  can  im- 
agine. Had  my  wife  raved  at  my  falsehood,  in 
the  customary  manner,  I  could  have  brazenetl  it 
out  pretty  tolerably ;  but  the  angel-like  sweet- 
ness, with  which  she  bore  the  mortifying  dis- 
covery, |)iantcd  daggers  in  my  bosom,  and  made 
me,  at  that  time,  wish  her  the  veriest  vixen  in  the 
%vhole  creation. 

Capt.  Sav.  Yet,  the  suffering  forbearance  of 
a  wife,  is  a  quality,  for  which  she  is  seldom  al- 
lowed her  merit.  We  think  it  her  duty  to  put  up 
with  our  falsehood,  and  imagine  oui'selves  ex- 
ceedingly generous  in  the  main,  if  we  practise 
no*)ther  method  of  breaking  her  heart. 

Be/.  Monstrous  !  monstrous  !  from  this  mo- 
ment, I  bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  my  vices  :  the 
generosity  of  my  dear  girl — 

Enter  a  Servant  to  Belville. 

Ser.  Here's  a  letter,  sir,  which  Mr  Spruce  has 
brought  you. 

Be/.  Give  me  leave.  Savage — Zounds!  what 
an  industrious  devil  the  father  of  darkness  is, 
when  the  moment  a  man  determines  upon  a  good 
action,  he  sends  such  u  thing  as  this,  to  stagger 
his  resolution  ! 

Capt.  Sav.  What  have  you  got  there  I 

Be/.  Vou  shall  know  presently.  Will  you  let 
Spruce  come  in .'' 

Capt.  Sav.  Where  have  you  acquiied  all  this 
ceremony  ? 

Be/.  Bid  Spruce  come  in. 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Sav.  Is  that  anotlier  challenge? 

Be/,  'lis,  upon  my  soul !  but  it  came  from  a 
beautiful  enemy,  and  dares  me  to  give  a  meet- 
ing to  Miss  Walsingham. 

Capt.  Sav.  How  ! 

Enter  Spuvce. 

Be/.  Pray,  Spruce,  who  gave  you  this  letter  ? 

Spruce.  Miss  Walsingham's  woman,  sir  :  she 
said  it  was  about  very  particular  business,  and 
therefore  I  wou'dn't  trust  it  by  any  of  tl»e  foot- 
men. 

Capt.  Sav.  O,  danm  your  diligence  !      [Asi(/c. 

Be/.  You  may  go  home,  Spruce. 


Spruce.  [LooJiing  signijicant/y  at  /lis  master.] 
Is  there  no  answer  necessary,  sir  f 

Be/.  I  shall  call  at  home  myself,  and  give  the 
necessary  answer. 

Spruce.  [Aside.]  What  can  be  the  matter  with 
him  all  on  a  sudden,  that  he  is  so  cold  upon  tlie 
scent  of  wickedness.^  [Eiit. 

Capt.  Sav.  And  what  answer  do  you  propose 
making  to  it,  Belville  } 

Be/.  Read  the  letter,  and  then  tell  me  what  I 
should  do — You  know  Miss  Walsingham's  hand? 

Capf.  Sav.  O  perfectly  ! — This  is  not — yes,  it 
is  her  hand  ! — I  have  too  many  curst  occasions 
to  know  It.  [Aside. 

Be/.  What  are  you  muttering  about .? — Head 
the  letter. 

Capt.  Sav.  [Reads.]  '  If  you  are  not  intirely 
'  discouraged  by  our  last  conversation,  fnmi  rc- 
'  newing  the  subject  which  then  gave  otTence — ' 

Be/.  Which  then  gave  otfence — You  sec,  Sav- 
age, that  it  is  not  offensive  any  longer. 

Capt.  Sav.  'Sdeath  !  you  put  me  out. '  You 

'  may,  at  the  masquerade,  this  evening — ' 

Be/.  You  remember  how  earneit  she  was  for 
the  masquerade  party? 

Capt.  Sav.  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  well :  and 
I  remember,  also,  how  hurt  she  was  this  morn- 
ing,  about   the  affair  of  Miss  Leeson.  [Aside.] 

'  Have  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  me' O, 

the  strumpet  !  [Aside. 

Be/.  But  mind  the  cunning  with  which  she 
signs  the  note,  for  fear  it  should,  by  any  accident, 
fall  into  improper  hands. 

Capt.  Sav.  Ay,  and  you  put  it  into  very  pro- 
per hands.  [Aside.] '  1  shall  be  in  the  blue  domino.' 
— The  signature  is —  '  You  know  who.' 

Be/.  Yes,  you  know  who. 

Capt.  Sav.  May  be,  however,  she  has  only 
written  this  to  try  you. 

Be/.  To  try  me!  for  what  purpose?  but  if 
you  read  a  certain  postscript  there,  I  fancy  you'll 
be  of  a  different  opinion. 

Capt.  Suv.  '  If  Mr  Belville  has  any  house  of 
'  character  to  retire  to,  it  would  be  mostagreea- 
'  ble,  as  there  could  be  no  fear  of  interruption.' 

Be/.  What  do  you  say  now  ? — Can  you  recom- 
mend me  to  any  house  of  character,  where  we 
shall  be  free  from  interruption  ? 

Capf.  Sav.  (),  curse  her  house  of  character  ! 
[J.s7./( .]  But  surely,  Belville,  after  your  late  de- 
termined resolution  to  reform 

Be/.  Zounds  !  I  forgot  that. 

Capt.  Sav.  After  the  unexampled  sweetness 
of  your  wife's  behaviour 

Be/.  Don't  go  on,  Savage  :  there  is  something 
here  [Putting  /lis  /tund  in  /lis  bosom.]  which  feels 
already  not  a  little  aukwardly.J 

Capt.  Sav.  And  can  you  still  persist? 

Be/.  1  am  afniid  to  answer  your  question. 

Capt.  Sav.  Where  the  plague  are  you  flying  ? 

Be/.  IVoni  the  justice  of  your  censure,  Ho- 
race ;  my  own  is  sufficiently  severe ;  yet  I  see 
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that  I  shall  be  a  rascal  again,  in  spite  of  my 
teeth  ;  and  good  advice  is  only  thrown  away  upon 
so  incorrigible  a  libertine.  [Exit. 

Capt.  Sav.  So,  then,  this  diamond  of  mine 
proves  a  counterfeit  after  all,  and  I  am  really 
the  veriest  wretch  existing,  at  the  moment  in 
which  I  conceived  myself  the  peculiar  favourite 
of  fortune.  O  the  cursed,  cursed  sex  !  I'll  see 
her  once  more  to  upbraid  her  with  her  falsehood, 
then  acquaint  my  father  with  her  perfidy,  to 
justify  my  breaking  off  the  marriage,  and  tear  her 
from  my  thoughts  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  sir,  sir  ! — 

Capt.  Sav.  Sir,  sir,  sir  ! — What  the  devil's  the 
matter  with  tlie  booby  ! 

Ser.  Miss  Walsingham,  sir  ! 

Capt.  Sav.  Ah  !  what  of  her  ? 

Scr.  Was  this  moment  overturned  at  Mr 
Belville's  door;  and,  John  tells  me,  carried  in  a 
fit  into  the  house. 

Capt.  Sav.  Ha  !  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance  ! 

[Exit. 

Ser.  Ha,  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance — O,  are 
you  thereabouts  ?  [E.rit. 

SCENE  VIll.— Changes  to  Mr  Belville's. 

Enter  Mrs  BELvrLLE,  Mrss  Walsixgham,  a7id 
Lady  Rachel  Mildew. 

Mrs  Bel.  But  are  you  indeed  recovered,  my 
dear  ? 

Miss  Wal.  Perfectly,  my  dear 1  wasn't  in 

the  least  hurt,  though  greatly  terrified,  when  the 
two  fools  of  coachmen  contended  for  the  honour 
of  being  first,  and  drove  the  carriages  together  with 
a  violence  incredible. 

Laili/  Rac/i.  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  escape ; 
and  now,  Mrs  Belville,  as  you  jjromised  to  choose 
a  dress  for  me,  if  I  went  in  your  party  to  the 
masquerade  this  evening,  can  you  spare  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  Tavistock-street  ? 

Mrs  Bet.  I  am  loth  to  leave  Miss  Walsingham 
alone,  lady  Rachel,  so  soon  after  her  fright. 

Miss  Wal.  Nay,  I  insist  that  you  don't  stay  at 
home  upon  my  account;  and  lady  Rachel's  com- 
pany to  the  masquerade  is  a  pleasure  I  have  such 
an  interest  in,  that  I  beg  you  won't  delay  a  mo- 
ment to  oblige  her. 

Jllrs  Btl.  Well,  then,  I  attend  your  ladyship. 

Ladi/  Rack.  You  are  very  good  ;  and  so  is 
Miss  VValsingham.  [Exit. 

Miss  Wal.  I  wonder  Captain  Savage  stays 
away  so  long  !  where  can  he  be  all  this  time? — 
r  die  with  impatience  to  tell  him  of  my  happy 
interview  with  the  General. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Captain  Savage,  madam. 

21iss  Wal.  Shew  him  in.  [Exit  Servant.]  How 


he  must  rejoice  to  find  his  conjectures  so  for- 
tunately realized  ! 

Enter  Captain  Savage. 

Capt.  Sav.  So,  madam,  you  have  just  escaped 
a  sad  accident? 

Miss  Wal.  And  by  that  agreeable  tone  and 
countenance,  one  would  almost  imagine  you 
were  very  sorry  for  my  escape. 

Capt.  Sav.  People,  madam,  who  doubt  the 
kindness  of  others,  are  generally  conscious  of 
some  defect  in  themselves. 

Miss  Wal.  Don't  madam  me,  with  this  accertt" 
of  indifference.     What  has  put  you  out  of  hum- 
our ? 

Capt.  Sav.  Nothing ! 

Miss  Wal.  Are  you  indisposed  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  The  crocodile  !  the  crocodile  ! 

[Aside. 

]\Iiss  Wal.  Do  you  go  to  the  masquerade  to- 
night? 

Capt.  Sav.  No ;  but  you  do. 

Miss  Wal.  Why  n(;t?  Come,  don't  be  ill-na- 
tured ;  I'm  not  your  wife  yet ! 

Capt.  Sav.  Ntir  ever  will  be,  I  promise  j'ou  ! 

]\liss  Wal.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  very 
whimsical  behavioiu-  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  The  settled  composure  of  her  impu- 
dence is  intolera')le.  [^siVe.]  Madam,  madam  ! 
how  have  I  deserved  this  usage  ? 

Miss  Wal.  Nay,  sir,  sir !  how  have  I  deserved 
it,  if  you  go  to  that  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  The  letter,  madam  ! — the  letter  ! 

Miss  Wal.  What  letter  ! 

Capt.  Sav.  Your  letter;  inviting  a  gallant  from 
the  masquerade  to  a  house  of  character,  madam! 
What !  you  appear  surprised  ? 

Miss  Wal.  Well  I  may,  at  so  shameless  an  as- 
persion ! 

Capt.  Sav.  i\Iadam,  madam,  I  have  seen  your 
letter  !  Your  new  lover  could  not  keep  your  se- 
cret a  moment.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you — and  only  come  to  declare  my  reasons  for 
renouncing  you  everlastingly ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  General  Savage,  madam. 

Miss  Wal.  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  Ser.]  I  am 
glad  he  is  come,  sir!  inform  him  of  your  resolu- 
tion to  break  otF  the  match,  and  let  tliere  be  aft 
end  of  every  thing  between  us  ! 

Enter  General  Savage. 

Gen.  Sav.  The  news  of  your  accident  reached 
me  but  this  moment,  madam  ! — or  I  should  havf 
posted  much  sooner  to  reconnoitre  your  situation. 
My-aid-de-camp,  however,  has  not  been  inatten- 
tive, I  sec  !  and,  I  dare  say,  his  diligence  will 
not  be  the  least  lessenec',  when  he  knows  his  ob- 
ligations to  you. 

Capt.  Sav.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of 
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my  obligations  !  and  the  consciousness  of  them, 
was  one  motive  of  my  coming;  here  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Then,  you  have  made  your  acknow- 
ledgments to  Miss  V\  alsinij;ham,  I  hope  ? 

Miss  Will.  lie  haS;  indeed,  sjeneral,  said  a 
great  deal  more  than  was  necessary. 

Geti.  Sav.  That  opinion  proceeds  from  the  li- 
berality of  your  temper;  for,  'tis  impossible  he 
can  ever  say  cnoujih  of  your  goodness. 

Capt.  Sav.  So  it  is;  if  you  knew  but  all,  sir  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  NVhy,  who  can  know  more  of  the 
matter  than  myself? 

Miss  lit//.  This  gentlemen,  it  seems,  has  some- 
thing, general  Savage,  very  necessary  for  your 
information. 

Gen.  Siiv.  How's  this? 

Capt.  Su7\  Nay,  sir,  1  only  say,  that,  for  some 
particular  reasons,  which  I  shall  connnunicate  to 
you  at  a  more  proper  time,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
decline  the  lady  whose  hand  you  kindly  iniended 
for  me  tliis  morning.  - 

Gen.  Sav.  O,  you  must ! Why,  then,  I  hope 

you  decline,  at  the  same  time,  all  pretension  to 
e\ery  shilling  ol"  my  fortune?  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  make  you  tight,  you  poltroon,  but  I  can 
punish  you  for  covvardice. 

Miss  Wal.  Nay,  but,  general,  let  me  interpose 

here If  he  can  maintain  any  charge  against 

the  lady's  reputation,  'twould  be  very  hard  that 
he  should  he  disinherited  for  a  necessary  atten- 
tion to  his  honour. 

Capt.  Sav.  And  if  I  don't  make  the  charge 
good,  1  submit  to  be  disinherited  without  mur- 
muring. 

Gen.  Sav.  'Tis  false  as  hell!  the  lady  is  infi- 
nitely too  good  for  you  in  every  respect ;  and  I 
midervalucd  her  worth,  when  I  thought  of  her 
for  your  wife. 

Miss  Waf.  I  am  sure  the  lady  is  much  obliged 
to  your  favourable  opinion,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Not  in  the  least,  madam;  I  oidy 
do  her  common  justice. 

Capt.  Sav.  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be 
displeased  a  moment,  sir ;  sufi'er  me,  therefore, 
to  render  the  conversation  less  equivocal,  and  a 
few  words  will  explain  every  thing. 

Ge7i.  Sav.  Sirrah,  I'll  hear  no  explanation — 
ar'n't  my  orders,  that  you  should  mary  ? 

Miss  Wal.  For  my  sake  hear  iiini,  general  Sa- 
vage. 

Capt.  Sav.  Madam,  I  disdain  every  favour  that 
is  to  be  procured  by  your  interposition. 

[Exit  Captain  Savage. 

Miss  Wal.  This  matter  must  not  be  sutlcred 
to  proceed  farther  though,  provokingly,  cruelly 
as  the  captain  has  behaved. 

[Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.  What's  that  you  say,  my  bewitchina 
girl? 

Miss  Wal.  I  say  tliat  you  must  make  it  up 
with  the  captain,  and  the  best  way  will  be  to 
hear  his  charge  patiently. 


Gen.  Sav.  I  am  shocked  at  tlie  brutality  of 
the  dog  !  lie  has  no  more  principle  than  a  suttler, 
and  no  more  steadiness  than  a  young  recruit  up- 
on drill — But  you  shall  have  ample  satisfaction  : 
— this  very  day  I'll  cut  him  off  from  a  possibility 
of  succeeding  to  a  shilling  of  my  fortune.  He 
shall  be  as  miserable  as 

Miss  Wal.  Dear  general,  do  you  think  that 
this  would  give  me  any  satisfaction  ? 

Ge}i.  Sav.  How  he  becan)e  acquainted  with 
my  design,  I  know  not ;  but  I  see  plainly  that 
his  mutiny  proceeds  from  his  aversion  to  my  mar- 
rying again. 

Miss  Wal.  To  your  marrying  again,  sir  !  why 
should  he  object  to  that  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  Why,  tor  tear  I  should  have  other 
children,  to  be  sure. 

Miss  \]at.  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  not  from  that 
motive ;  and,  if  I  can  overlook  his  folly,  you 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  it. 

Gen.  Suv.  After  what  you  have  seen,  justice 
should  make  you  a  little  more  attentive  to  your 
own  interest,  my  lovely  girl  ! 

J\Iiss  Wal.  VV'hat !  at  the  expence  of  his? 

Gen.  Sav.  In  the  approaching  change  of  your 
situation,  there  may  be  a  family  of  your  own. 

]\Iiss  Wal.  Suppose  there  should,  sir;  won't 
there  be  a  family  of  his  too  ? 

Ge7i.  Sav.  1  care  not  what  becomes  of  his 
family. 

JMiss  ]Val.  But,  pray,  let  me  think  a  little  about 
it,  general. 

Gen.  Sav.  *Tis  hard,  indeed,  when  I  was  so 
desirous  of  promoting  his  liappiness,  that  he 
should  throv,-  any  thing  in  the  way  of  mine. 

JMiss  Wal.  Recollect,  sir,  his  offence  was 
wholly  confined  to  me. 

Gen.  Sav.  Well,  my  love,  and  isn't  it  throwing 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  happiness,  when  he 
abuses  you  so  grossly  for  your  readiness  to  mar- 
ry me  ? 

Miss  Wal.  Sir  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  I  see,  with  all  your  good  nature, 
that  this  is  a  question  you  cannot  rally  against. 

Miss  Wal.  It  is  indeed,  sir What  will  be- 
come of  me  ! 

[Aside. 

Gen.'Sav.  You  seem  suddenly  disordered,  my 
love  ! 

Miss  Wal.  Why,  really,  sir,  this  affair  affects 
me  strongly  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Well,  it  is  possible,  that,  for  your 
sake,  I  may  not  puniih  him  with  as  nmch  seve- 
rity as  1  intended  :  in  about  an  hour,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  beat  up  your  quarters  again  with  Mr 
Torrington  ;  for  'tis  necessary  I  should  shew  you 
some  proof  of  my  gratitude,  since  you  have  been 
so  kindly  pleased  to  honour  me  with  a  proof  of 
your  a!Vc(  tion. 

Miss  Wal.  [Aside.]  So,  now  indeed,  we're  in 
a  hopeful  situation  ! 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IX. — Changes  to  Torrington's  cham- 
her^  in  the  Temple. 

Enter  Torrixgtox,  Leech,  Crow,  and  Wolf. 

Tor.  Walk  in,   gentlemen A   good   pretty 

young  man,  that  we  parted  with  jiibt  now — Pray, 
gentlemen,  be  seated 

Leech.  He  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  young  man. 

Crow.  And  knows  how  to  do  a  genteel  thing — 

Wolf.  As  handsome  as  any  body- 
To/-.  There  is  a  rectitude,  besides,  in  his  pole- 
mical principles. 

Leech.  In  what,  sir? 

Tor.  His  polemical  principles. 

Crow.  What  arc  they,  sir.? 

Tor.  I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen ;  you  are  not 
sufficiently  intimate  with  the  English  language, 
to  carry  on  a  conversation  ni  it. 

Wolf.  Yes,  we  are,  sir. 

Tor.  Because,  if  it  is  more  agreeable  to  you, 
we'll  talk  in  Latin  ? 

Leech.  We  don't  understand  Latin,  sir. 

Tor.  I  thought  you  generally  conversed  in  that 
language  abroad. 

Croio.  No,  nor  at  home  neither,  sir:  there  is  a 
language  we  sometimes  talk  in,  called  slang. 

Tor.  A  species  of  the  ancient  Scla\  onic,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Leech.  No,  its  a  little  rum  tongue,  that  we  un- 
derstand among  von  another 

2'or.  I  never  heard  of  it  before — but  to  busi- 
ness, gentlemen — the  constitution  of  yt)ur  coun- 
try is  at  present  very  deplorable,  I  hear  ? 

Wo/f.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  there  never  was  a 
greater  cry  asiainst  people  in  our  way. 

Tor.  But  you  have  laws,  I  suppose,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  your  trade  ? 

Leech.  To  be  siu-e  we  have,  sir:  nevertheless, 
ve  find  it  very  difficult  to  carry  it  on. 

Croze.  We  are  harassed  by  so  many  oppres- 
sions— 

Tor.  Wiiat,  by  the  Prussian  troops  ? 

Croio.  The  Prussian  troops,  sir  ! — Lord  bless 
you,  no  !  by  the  courts  of  law  ;  if  ve  make  never 
so  small  a  mistake  in  our  duties. 

Tor.  Then  your  duties  are  very  high,  or  very 
numerous 

Leech.  I  am  afraid  we  don't  undei  stand  one 
another,  sir 

2or.  I  am  afraid  so,  too — Pray,  wlieie  are  your 
papers,  gentlemen  ? 

Leech.  Here's  all  the  papers  we  have,  sir 

You'll  find  every  thing  right 

Tor.  I  dare  say  I  shall.  [7?cy((/.s.]  '  Middlesex 
to  wit' — Why,  this  is  a  warrant  from  the  Sheriff's 
office  to  arrest  some  body  ! 

Croze.  To  be  sure  it  is,  sir 

Tor.  And  what  do  you  give  it  to  mc  for.? 

Wolf.  To  shew  that  we  have  done  nothing 
contrary  to  law,  sir. 

Tor.  Who  supposes  that  you  have  ? 
Vol.  II. 


Leech.  Only  because  you  asked  for  our  pa- 
pers, sir. 

Tor.  Why,  what  has  this  to  do  with  them  ? 

Crow.  Why,  that's  the  warrant  for  arresting 
the  young  gentleman. 

Tor.  What  young  gentleman? 

Wolf.  Lord  bless  your  heart,  sir  !  that  stopped 
you  in  the  street,  and  that  you  bailed  for  the 
bundled  and  seventy  pounds. 

Tor.  I  bailed  for  an  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds ! 

Leech.  Sure,  sir,  you  told  me  to  follow  you  to 
your  chambers,  and  you  would  satisfy  us. 

Tor.  Pray  hear  me,  sir — ar'n't  you  a  trader  of 
Dantzick  ? 

Leech.  I  a  trader  !  I  am  no  trader,  nor  did  I 
ever  before  hear  of  any  such  place. 

Tor.  Perhaps  this  gentleman  is 

Crow.  Lord  help  your  head,  I  was  born  in 
Claremarket,  and  ne\  er  was  farther  out  of  town 
in  my  life  than  Brentfiud,  to  attend  the  Sheriff 
at  the  Middlesex  election  ! 

Tor.  And  it  may  be  that  you  don't  want  to 
be  naturalized?  [Tb  Wolf. 

Wolf.  For  what,  my  master?  I  am  a  livery- 
man of  London  already,  and  have  a  vote,  be- 
sides, for  the  four  counties. 

Tor.  Well,  gentlemen,  having  been  so  good  as 
to  tell  me  what  you  are  not,  add  a  little  to  the 
obligation,  and  tell  me  what  you  are? 

Leech.  Why,  sir,  the  warrant  that  we  have 
shewed  you,  tells  that  ve  are  sheriff's  offi.cers. 

Tor.  Sheriff's  officers  are  you  } — 0-ho  ! — Sher- 
iff's officers  ! — then  I  suppose  you  must  be  three 
very  honest  gentlemen? 

Croze.  Sir  ! — we  are  as  honest 

Tor.  As    sheriffs   officers    usually  are Yet 

could  you  thmk  of  nobody,  but  a  man  of  the  law, 
for  the  oV'ject  of  your  conspiracy? 

Leech.  Sir,  we  don't  understand  what  you 
mean  ? 

Tor.  But  I  understand  wliat  you  mean,  and 
therefnre  I'll  deal  with  you  properly. 

Wolf.  1  hope,  sir,  you'll  pay  us  the  money, 
for  we  can't  go  till  the  affair  is  certainly  settled 
in  some  manner. 

Tor.  O,  vou  can't? — why,  then.  Twill  pay  you — 
But  it  shall  be  in  a  coin  you  won't  like,  depend 
upon  it — Here,  Mr  Molesworth 

Enter  Molesworth. 

Make  out  raittimusses  for  the  commit- 
ment of  tliese  three  fellows;  they  are  disguised 
10  defraud  people;  but  I  am  in  the  commission 
for  Middlesex,  and  I'll  have  you  all  brought  to 
justice — rU  teach  you  to  go  masquerading  about 
the  streets.  So,  take  them  along,  Mr  Moles- 
worth. 

Leech.  Ve  don't  fear  your  mittimus. 

Crow.  We'll   put   in  "bail  directly,   and  try  it 
w  ith  you,  though  you  are  a  great  lawyer. 
61 
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TVo/f.  He'll   make   a   flat  of    liimself  in   this 
Nantzick  affair. 

Tor.  Miglity  well  ! — Aiui  if  1  find  the  young 


barrister,  he  may,  perhaps,  take  a  trip  to  the 
harharoiis  borders  of  iliu  Ohio,  Irom  the  beauti- 
ful banks  of  the  Thames.  \_E.tcuiit. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  at  Relville's. 

Jlntcr  Mrs  Belvili.e,  and  Captain  Savage. 

Mrs  Bel.  Don't  ar'^nc  with  me,  cjvptain  Sa- 
vage ;  but  consider  that  I  am  a  wife,  and  pity 
my  (li'straction. 

Capt.  Sav.  Dear  madam,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  be  so  much  alarmed.  i>Ir  Belviile  has  ^ery 
properly  determined  not  to  fi<;ht ;  he  told  mc  so 
himself,  anil  should  have  l)een  effectually  pre- 
vented, if  I  hadn't  known  his  resolution. 

]\lri;  Bel.  There  is  no  knowing;  to  what  extre- 
mities be  may  be  provoked,  if  he  meets  Mr 
Leeson.  I  ha\e  sent  for  yon,  therefore,  to  beg, 
that  you  will  save  him  from  the  possibility,  ci- 
ther of  exposing  himself  to  any  danger,  or  of 
doing  an  injury  to  his  adversary. 

Capt.  Sav.  \V' hat  would  you  liave  me  do,  ma- 
dam f 

]\Ir.t  Bel.  Fly  to  Hyde  Park,  and  prevent,  if 
yet  possible,  his  meeting  with  Mr  Leeson  :  do  it, 
I  conjure  yon,  if  you'd  save  mc  from  desperation. 

Capt.  Sav.  Though  you  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  marlam, 
yet,  since  you  are  so  very  much  affected,  Til  im- 
mediately execute  your  commands. 

[Exit  Captafx  Savage. 

Mrs  Bel.  Merciful  Heaven  !  where  is  the  ge- 
nerosity, where  is  the  sense,  where  is  the  shume 
of  men,  to  find  a  pleasure  in  pursuits,  which  they 
cannot  remember  without  the  deepest  horror, 
which  they  cannot  follow  without  the  meanest 
fraud,  and  which  they  cannot  effect,  without 
consequences  the  most  dreadful?  The  single 
word,  Pleasure,  in  a  masculine  sense,  compre- 
hends every  thing  that  is  cruel !  every  thing  tliat 
is  base  !  and  every  tl)ing  that  is  desperate  !  Yet 
men,  in  other  respects,  the  noblest  of  their  spe- 
cies, make  it  the  principal  business  of  their  lives, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  break  in  upon  the  peace 
of  the  happiest  families,  though  their  own  nuist 
be  neces'sariiy  expcjsed  to  destruction — ()  licl- 
villc  !  Belviile  ! — my  life  !  my  love  ! — 'The  great- 
est crime  which  a  libertine  can  ever  experience, 
is  too  despicable  to  be  envied — 'tis  at  best  no- 
thing but  a  victory  over  his  own  humanity;  and, 
if  he  is  a  husband,  he  nmst  be  dead,  indeed,  if 
lie  is  nf»t  doubly  tortured  upon  the  wheel  of  re- 
collection. 

iEnter  Miss  WALSiNonAM   and  Lady  Rachel 
Mildew. 

Mhs  Wal.  My  dear  Mrs  Belviile,  I  am  ex- 
fremely  unhappy  to  see  you  so  distressed  ! 

J,(idi/  lluch.  Now,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  sec 


her  so  !  for,  if  she  was  not  greatly  distressed,  it 
would  be  monstrously  unnatural! 

]\lrs  Ikl.  (),  Matilda  ! — my  husband  !  my  hus- 
band !  mv  <hildrcn  !   mv  children  ! 

Miss  Wal.  Don't  weep,  my  dear!  don't  weep! 
pray,  be  comforted  ;  all  may  end  happily  !  Lady 
Rachel,  beg  of  her  not  to  cry  so. 

Lad}/  Rach.  Why,  you  are  crying  yourself. 
Miss  VValsingiiam  ;  and,  thonsih  J  think  it  out  of 
character  to  encourage  her  tears,  I  can't  help 
keeping  you  company. 

Mrs  Bel.  (>,  why  is  not  some  effectual  method 
contrived  to  prevent  this  horrible  practice  of  duel- 
ling I 

Ladi/  Rack.  Til  expose  it  on  the  stage,  since 
the  law,  nf)w-a-days,  kindly  leaves  the  whole  cog- 
nizance of  it  to  the  theatre. 

Miss  Wat.  And  yet,  if  the  laws  against  it  were 
as  well  enforced  as  the  laws  against  destroying 
the  game,  perhaps,  it  would  be  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kingdom. 

]\Irs  Bel.  No  law  will  ever  be  effectual  till 
the  custom  is  rendered  infamous. — Wives  must 
shriek  ! — mothers  nmst  agonize  I — orphans  must 
multiply !  unless  some  blessed  hand  strips  the 
fascinating  glare  from  honourable  nmrder,  and 
bravely  exposes  the  idol  who  is  worshipped  thus 
in  blood  !  W  hile  it  is  disreputable  to  obey  the 
laws,  we  cannot  look  for  reformalion : — But,  if 
the  duelist  is  once  banished  from  the  presence  of 
his  sovereig'H  ; — if  he  is  for  life  excluded  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country ; — if  a  mark  of  indelible 
di-gracc  is  stamped  upon  him,  the  sword  of  pub- 
lic justice  will  be  the  sole  chastiser  of  wrongs; 
trifles  will  not  be  punished  with  death  ;  and  of- 
i'ences,  really  meriting  such  a  punishment,  will  be 
reserved  for  the  only  proper  avenger,  the  connnon 
executioner. 

Latli/  Racli.  I  could  not  have  expressed  myself 
better  on  the  subject,  my  dear  :  but,  till  such  a 
hand  as  you  talk  of  is  found,  the  best  will  fall 
into  the  error  of  the  times. 

Miss  Wal.  Yes ;  and  butcher  each  other  like 
madmen,  for  fear  their  courage  should  be  sus- 
pected by  fools. 

Mrs  Bel.  No  news  yet  from  captain  Savage  ? 

Jjadi/  Rach.  He  can't  have  rtacheil  llyde-pa:k 
yet,  \i\\  dear. 

Miss  Wal.  Let  us  lead  yon  to  your  chamber, 
my  dear;  you'll  be  better  there. 

Mrs  Bel.  INIatilda,  I  must  be  wretcherl  any 
where;  but  I'll  attend  you. 

Ladi/  Rucli.  rir-mk  J  leaven  I  have  no  husband 
to  plunge  me  into  such  a  situation  ! 

Miss  Wal.  And,  if  I  thoimht  1  could  keep  iny 
resolution,  I'd  determine  this  inumcnt  on  liviu;; 
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sinjilc  all  the  days  of  my  life.     Pray,  don't  spare 
Hiy  arm,  my  dear.  l_Excuiit. 

SCENE  II.— Hi/de-park. 

Enter  Belville. 
Bel.  I  fancy  I  am  rather  before  the  time  of 
appointment ;  cnsjagcments  of  this  kind  are  the 
only  ones,  in  which,  now-a-days,  peo})lc  pretend 
to  any  punctuality : — a  man  is  allowed  half  an 
hour's  law  to  dinner;  but  a  thrust  throujih  the 
body  must  be  given  within  a  second  of  the  clock. 

Ente?-  Leesox. 

Lee.  Your  servant,  sir. Your  name,  I  sup- 
pose, is  Belville  ? 

Be/.  Your  supposition  is  very  right,  sir ;  and, 
I  fanc\',  I  am  not  much  in  the  wrong,  when  I  sup- 
pose your  name  to  be  Leeson. 

Lee.  It  is,  sir :  1  am  sorry  I  should  keep  you 
here  a  moment. 

Bel.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  you  should  bring  me 
here  at  all  ! 

Lee.  I  regret  the  occasion,  be  assured,  sir ; 
but,  'tis  not  now  a  time  for  talking ;  we  nmst  pro- 
ceed to  action. 

Bel.  And  yet,  talking  is  all  the  action  I  shall 
proceed  to,  depend  upon  it. 

Lee.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Where  are  your 
pistols  ? 

Bel.  Where  I  intend  they  shall  remain,  till  my 
next  journey  into  the  country;  very  quietly  over 
the  chimney  in  my  dressing-room. 

Lee.  You  treat  this  matter  with  too  much  le- 
vity, Mr  Belville;  take  your  choice  of  mine,  sir. 

Bel.  I'd  ratiier  take  them  both,  if  you  please; 
for,  then,  no  mischief  shall  be  done  with  either 
of  them. 

Lee.  Sir,  this  trifling  is  adding  insult  to  injury; 
and  shall  be  resented  accordingly.  Did  not  you 
come  here  to  give  me  satisfaction  ? 

Bel.  Yes ;  every  satisfaction  in  my  power. 

Lee.  Take  one  of  these  pistols,  then. 

Bel.  Come,  JNIr  Leeson,  your  bravery  will  not 
at  all  be  lessened  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  un- 
derstanding :  If  nothing  less  than  my  life  can 
atone  for  the  injury  I  have  unconsciously  done 
you,  lire  at  me  instantly,  but  don't  be  offended 
because  I  decline  to  do  you  an  additional  wrong. 

Lee.  'Sdeath,  sir,  do  you  think  I  come  here 
with  an  intention  to  murder } 

Bel.  You  come  to  arm  the  guilty  against  the 
iimocent,  sir ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
most  atrocious  intention  of  murder  ! 

Lee.  How's  this  ! 

Bel.  Look'e,  Mr  Leeson,  there's  yonr  pistol — 
[Tli7-oics  it  on  the  ground^  I  have  alrcucfy  acted 
very  wrongly  with  respect  to  your  sister;  but,  sir, 
I  have  some  character  (though,  jjcrhaps,  little 
enough)  to  maintain,  and  I  will  not  do  a  still 
worse  action,  in  raising  my  hand  against  your 
life. 

Xee.  This  hypocritical  cant  of  cowardice,  sir, 


is  too  palpable  to  disarm  ray  resentment ;  though 
I  held  you  to  be  a  man  of  profligate  principles,  I 
nevertheless  considered  you  as  a  man  of  courage; 
but,  if  you  hesitate  a  moment  longer,  by  Heaven 
I'll  chastise  you  on  the  spot !  [D/«ai>'.] 

Bel.  i  nuist  defend  my  life ;  though,  if  it  did 
not  look  like  timidity,  I  would  inform  you — [i'^pj/ 
jiilht ;  Leeson  is  disarmed.^ — Mr  Leeson,  there 
is  your  sword  again. 

Lee.  .Srike  it  through  my  bosom,  sir  I — I  don't 
desire  to  out-live  this  instant ! 

Bel.  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  long 
live  happy !— as  your  sister,  though,  to  my  shame, 
I  can  claim  no  merit  on  tiiat  account,  is  recover- 
ed, unpolluted,  by  her  family  :  hut,  let  me  beg, 
that  you  will  now  see  the  folly  of  decisions  by  th& 
sword,  when  success  is  not  fortunately  chained  to 
the  side  of  justice.  Before  I  leave  you,  receive 
my  sincerest  apologies  for  the  injuries  I  have  done 
you ;  and,  be  assured,  no  occurrence  will  ever 
give  me  greater  pleasure,  than  an  opportunity  or* 
serving  you,  if,  atter  wliat  is  past,  you  shiill,  at 
any  time,  condescend  to  use  me  as  a  friend. 

[Exit  Bel. 

Lcc.  \'ery  well — very  well — very  w  ell. 

Enter  Connolly. 

What !  yon  have  been  within  hearing,  I  suppose? 

Con.  You  may  say  that, 

Lee.  And  is  not  this  very  fine  ? 

Con.  Why,  I  can't  say  much  as  to  the  finery 
of  it,  sir  ;  but  it  is  very  foolish. 

Lee.  And  so  this  is  my  satisfaction,  after  all ! 

Con.  Yes;  and  pretty  satisfaction  it  is  !  When 
Mr  Belville  did  yon  but  one  injury,  he  was  the 
greatest  villain  in  the  world;  bui,  now,  that  he 
has  done  you  two,  in  drawing  his  sword  upon 
you,  1  suppose  he  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman. 

Lee.  W)  be  fijiled,  baffled,  disappointed  in  my 
revenge  ! — What  though  my  sister  is  by  accident 
unstained,  his  intentions  are  as  criminal  as  if  her 
ruin  was  actually  perpetrated ;  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  enduring  this  reflection  ! — I  wish  not  for 
the  blood  of  my  enemy,  but  I  would,  at  least, 
have  the  credit  of  giving  him  life. 

Con.  Arrah,  my  dear,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  the  life  of  your  enemy,  you  should  not  put 
him  in  the  way  of  death. 

Lee.  No  more  of  these  reflections,  my  dear 
Coimolly  ;  my  own  feelings  are  painful  enough. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  these  danmc;d 
pistols,  and  go  with  me  to  the  coach  ? 

Con.  Troth,  and  that  I  will  !  but  don't  make 
yourself  uneasy ;  consider  that  you  h.avc  done 
every  thin<;  \\\nv\\  honour  required  at  your  hands. 

Lee.  1  liope  so. 

Con.  Why,  von  know  so  :  you  ha\c  broke  the 
laws  of  Heaven  and  earth,  as  nobly  as  the  tirst 
h)rd  in  the  land  ;  and  you  have  convinced  the 
world,  that  when  any  body  has  dcme  your  family 
one  injury,  you  have  courage  enovigh  to  do  it  an- 
other yourself,  by  ha/arding  yonr  life. 

jLcf   Those,  ConoUy,  who  \\o\M  live  rcputa* 
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bly  in  any  country,  must  reiiulate  their  conduct, 
in  nianv  cases,  by  its  very  prejudices. — Custom, 
with  respect  to  ducllinir,  is  a  tyrant,  wliose  des- 
potism no  body  ventures  to  attack,  tliough  every 
bodv  detests  its  cruelty. 

Con.  I  did  not  imagine  that  a  tyrant  of  any 
kind  would  be  tolerated  in  Eniiland.  But  where 
do  you  think  of  t^oinj;;  now  ?  For  chambers,  you 
know,  will  be  most  delightfully  dansierous,  till 
you  ha\  c  come  to  an  explanation  w  ith  Mr  Tor- 
rington. 

J.te.  I  shall  i:o  to  Mrs  Crayons. 

Con,  What  !  the  gentlewoman  that  paints  all 
manner  of  colours  in  red  chalk  ? 

Lc(\  Yes;  where  I  lirst  became  acquainted 
witli  Emily. 

Con.  And  where  the  sweet  creature  has  met 
you  two  or  three  times,  under  pretence  of  sittiui: 
for  her  picture? 

Lee,  Mrs  Crayons  will,  I  dare  say,  oblige  me, 
in  this  exijfcncy,  with  au  apartment  for  a  few 
days.  I  shall  write,  from  her  house,  a  full  ex- 
planation of  my  conduct  to  Mr  Torrington,  and 
let  him  know  where  I  am  ;  for  the  honest  old 
man  must  not  be  the  smallest  sufferer,  though  a 
thousand  prisons  were  to  stare  me  in  the  face. — 
But  come,  Connolly,  we  have  no  time  to  lose : 
— Yet,  if  you  had  any  prudence,  you  would  aban- 
don me  in  my  present  situation. 

Con.  Ah,  sir,  is  this  your  opinion  of  my  friend- 
ship.? Do  you  think  that  any  thiiii:  can  ever  uive 
mc  half  so  much  [)lcasurc  in  scrvinij  you,  as  see- 
ing you  siurounded  by  inisiortunes  ?        [E.veunt. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  an  apartment  at  Bel- 
ville's. 

Enter  Gexeual  Savace,  Me  Torrixotox,  and 
Spulce. 

Spruce.  INIiss  Walsiugham  w  ill  wait  on  you  im- 
mediately, gentlemen. 

Gen.  Sav.  Wry  well. 

Spruce.  [Aside.]  What  can  old  llolofernes 
want  so  continually  with  Miss  Walsingham  ? 

[Exit  Spruce. 

Gen.  Sai\  When  I  bring  this  sweet  mild  crea- 
ture home,  I  shall  be  able  to  break  her  spirit  to 
my  own  wishes — I'll  inure  her  to  prf)per  disci- 
pline from  the  first  moment,  and  make  her  trem- 
ble at  the  very  thought  of  mutiny. 

Tor.  Ah,  general,  you  are  wonderfully  brave, 
v\hen  you  know  the  meekness  of  your  adversary. 

Gen.  Suv.     I-'nvv,    Torrington — stark,    staring 

envy  : lew  fellows,  on   the   borders  of  fifty, 

liavc  so  nuich  reason  as  myself,  to  boast  of  a 
blooming  young  woman's  partiality. 

Tor.  On  the  borders  of  fifty,  man  I — beyond 
the  confmes  of  threescore. 

Gcu.  Sav.  The  more  reason  I  ha\  e  to  boast  of 
my  victory,  then  ;  but  don't  grumlile  at  my  tri- 
umph :  you  shall  have  a  kiss  of  the  bride  :  let  that 
content  you,  Torrington. 


Enter  Miss  Walsixcham. 

Miss  Wal.  (jcntleincn,  your  most  obedient; 
— general,  I  intended  writing  to  you  about  a 
trifling  mistake  ;  but,  poor  IMrs  jjelville  has  been 
so  \ery  ill,  that  I  could  not  iiud  an  opportunity. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  am  very  sorry  for  Mrs  Belville's 
illness;  but  I  am  happy,  madam,  to  be  person- 
ally in  the  way  of  n;ceiving  your  commands  ;  and 
1  wait  upon  you  with  Mr  Torrington,  to  talk 
about  a  marriage-set tlcment. 

Miss  Wal.  Heavens,  how  shall  I  undeceive 
him !  [Aside. 

Tor.  'Tis  rather  an  aukward  business,  Miss 
Walsiugham,  to  trouble  you  upon  ;  but  as  the 
general  wishes  that  the  affair  may  be  as  pri\ate 
as  possible,  he  thought  it  better  to  speak  to  your- 
self, than  to  treat  with  any  other  person. 

Gen.  Sav.  Yes,  my  lo\  ely  girl ;  and,  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  intended  to  carry  on  an  honour- 
able war,  not  to  pillage  like  a  frec-booter,  Mr 
Torrington  will  be  a  trustee. 

Miss  ]]  al.  I  am  intinitely  obliged  to  your  in- 
tention, but  there's  no  necessity  to  talk  about  my 
settlement — for 

Gen.  Sav.  I'ardon,  me,  madam  ! — pardon  me, 
there  is — besides,  1  have  determined  ihat  there 
shall  be  one,  and  wiiat  1  once  determine,  is  ab- 
solute.— A  tolcraliie  hint  for  her  ovmi  behaviour, 
when  1  have  married  iicr,  Torrington. 

[Aside  to  Tor. 

l\Iiss  ]]'a/.  I  must  not  shock  him  b(  fore  Mr 
Torrington.  [Aside.]  (General  Savage,  will  you 
give  me  leave  to  speak  a  few  word  sin  private  to  you  .^ 

Gen.  Sar.  There's  no  occasion  for  sounding  a 
retreat,  madam.  Mr  Torrington  is  acquainted 
with  the  whole  business;  and  I  am  dctennincd, 
fur  your  sake,  that  nothing  shall  be  done  without 
hiin. 

Tor.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  your  hearing 
the  lady  ex  parte,  general. 

il/jis  Wul.  What  1  have  to  say,  sir,  is  of  a  very 
particular  nature. 

Tor.  [liising.]  I'll  leave  the  room,  then. 

Gen.  Sav.  [Opjiosing  /lini.]  You  shan't  leave 
the  room,  Torrington.  JNliss  Walsiugham  shall 
have  a  siiecimen  of  my  command,  even  before 
marriage ;  and  you  shall  see,  that  every  woman 
is  not  to  bully  lue  out  of  my  determination. 

[Aside  to  Ton. 

Jiliss  ]\  at.  Well,  general,  you  must  have  your 
own  way. 

(Jen  Sav.  [To  Tor.]  Don't  you  see  that  'tis 
only  fighting  the  battle  stoutly  at  first,  with  one 
of  these  trentlc  creatures.? 

Tor.  [Significant Ij/.]  Ah,  general  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  1  own,  madam,  your  situation  is  a 
distressing  one ;  let  us  sit  down — let  us  sit  down — 

Miss  ]]'al.  It  is  un>|)cakably  di>tressing,  indeed, 
sir. 

'Tor.  Distressing,  however,  as  it  may  be,  we 
must  proceed  to  issue,  madam  ;  the  general  prq. 
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poses  your  jointure  to  be  one  thousand  pounds 
a-year. 

Aliss  Wal.  General  Savage  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  You  think  this  too  little,  perhaps  ? 

Miss  Wal.  1  can't  think  of"  any  jointure,  sir. 

Tor.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  jointure  is,  at  best, 
but  a  melancholy  possession,  tor  it  must  be  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  the  husband  you  love  ! 

Aliss  Wal.  Pray,  don't  name  it,  Mr  Torrington  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  [Kissing  licr  hand.]  A  thousand 
thanks  to  you,  iny  lovely  girl ! 

Miss  Wal.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  go  my  hand  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  I  shall  be  mad  'till  it  gives  me  legal 
possession  of  the  town  ! 

Miss  Wal.  Gentlemen — general — Mr  Torring- 
ton, I — beg  you'll  hear  me  ! 

Gen.  SazK  By  all  means,  my  adorable  creature! 
I  can  never  have  too  many  proofs  of  your  disin- 
terested affection. 

j\liss  Wal.  There  is  a  capital  mistake  in  this 
whole  affair 1  am  suiking  under  a  load  of  dis- 
tress ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Your  confusion  makes  you  look 
charmingly,  though. 

Miss  Wal.  There  is  no  occasion  to  talk  of  join- 
ture, or  marriages  to  me  ;  I  am  not  going  to  be 
married. 

Tor.  What's  this  ? 

Miss  Wal.  Nor  have  I  an  idea  in  nature,  how- 
ever enviable  I  think  the  honour,  of  being  your 
wife,  sir. 

Ge)i.  Sav.  Madam  ! 

'Tur.  N^  hy,  here's  a  demur  ! 

Miss  Wal.  1  am  afraid,  sir,  that,  in  our  con- 
versati(jn  this  morning,  my  confusion,  arising 
from  the  particulaiity  of  the  subject,  has  led  you 
into  a  material  misconception. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  am  thunder-struck,  madam  !  I 
could  not  mistake  my  ground. 

Tor.  As  clear  a  7wl.  pros,  as  ever  was  issued 
by  an  attorney-general. 

Gen.  Sav.  Surely  you  can't  forget,  that,  at  the 
first  word,  you  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce  ;  told  rac 
even,  that  I  had  a  previous  friend  in  the  fort ; 
and  did  not  so  much  as  hint  a  single  article  of 
capitulation  ? 

'Tor.  Now  for  the  rejoinder  to  this  replication  ! 

Miss  Wal.  All  this  is  unquestionably  true,  ge- 
neral, and  perhaps  a  good  deal  more ;  but  in 
reality,  ray  confusion  before  you  on  this  subject 
to-day  was  such,  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
said  ;  I  was  dying  with  distress,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment am  very  little  better.  Permit  me  to  retire, 
c;cneral  Savage,  and  only  suffer  me  to  add,  that 
though  1  think  myself  highly  flattered  by  your 
addresses,  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  re- 
ceive them.  Lord  !  Lord  !  I  am  glad  'tis  over  in 
any  manner.  [Exit. 

Tor.  Why,  we  are  a  little  out  of  this  matter, 
general  ;  the  judge  lias  decided  against  us,  when 
we  imagined  ourselves  sure  of  the  cause. 

Gen.  Sav.  The  gates  shut  in  my  teeth,  just  as 
I  ^xpcctcd  the  keys  from  the  go\crnor  ! 


Tor.  I  am  disappointed  myself,  man ;  I  shan't 
have  a  kiss  of  the  bride. 

Gen.  Sav.  At  my  time  of  life,  too  ! 

Tor.  I  said,  from  the  first,  you  were  too  old 
for  her. 

Gen.  Sav.  Zounds  !  to  fancy  myself  sure  of  her, 
and  to  triumph  upon  a  certainty  of  victory  I 

Tor.  Ay,  and  to  kiss  her  hand  in  a  rapturous 
return  for  her  tenderness  to  you  : — let  me  advise 
you  never  to  kiss  before  folks,  as  long  as  you  live 
again. 

Gen.  Sav.  Don't  distract  me,  Torriimton  !  a 
joke,  where  a  friend  has  the  mistoriui.e  to  lose 
the  battle,  is  a  downright  inluiinanity. 

Tor.  You  told  me,  that  your  son  had  accused 
her  of  something  that  you  would  not  bear;  sup- 
pose we  call  at  his  lodgings  r  he,  perhaps,  as  an 
amicus  curia;  may  be  able  to  give  us  a  little  in- 
formation. 

Gen.  Sav.  Thank  you  for  the  thought — But 
keep  your  tinger  more  than  ever  upon  your  lips, 
dear  Torrington.  You  know  how  I  dread  the 
danger  of  ridicule ;  and  it  would  be  too  much,  not 
only  to  be  thrashed  out  of  the  held,  but  to  be 
laughed  at  into  the  bargain. 

Tor.  I  thought,  when  you  made  a  presentment 
of  your  sweet  person  to  Miss  VValsnisihaui,  that 
the  bill  would  be  I'eturned  ignoramus.    [T.xcu?itt 

SCENE  IV.— Belville's. 

Mrs  Belville,  and  Lady  Rachel  Mildew, 
discovered  on  a  sopha. 

Lady  Rack.  You  heard  what  captain  Savage 
said  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  I  would  flatter  myself,  but  my  heart 
will  not  suffer  it ;  the  Park  might  be  too  full  for 
the  horrid  purpose,  and  perhaps  they  are  gone  to 
decide  the  quarrel  in  some  other  place. 

Ludi/  liach.  The  captain  inquired  of  numbers 
in  the  Pa''k,  without  hearing  a  syllable  ui'  them, 
and  is  therefore  positive,  that  they  are  parted 
without  doing  any  mischief. 

Mrs  Bel.  I  am,  nevertheless,  torn  by  a  thou- 
sand apprehensions;  and  my  fancy,  with  a  gloomy 
kind  of  fondness,  fastens  on  the  most  deadly. 
This  very  morning,  I  exultingly  numbered  myself 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  happiest  wives.  Periiaps 
[  am  a  wife  no  longer — perhaps,  my  little  inno- 
cents, your  unhap[)y  father  is  this  moment  breath- 
ing his  last  sigh,  and  wishing,  O,  how  vainly  ! 
that  he  had  n-.t  preferred  a  guilty  pleasure  to 
liis  own  life,  to  ray  eternal  peace  of  mind,  and 
your  felicity  ! 

Enter  Spruce. 

Spruce.  iNIadam  !  raadani !  my  master !  my 
master  ! 

Mrs  Be  .  Is  he  safe  } 

Enter  Belville.. 
Bel.  ]My  love ! 
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Mrs  Be!.  O,  Mr  Bclville  !  [Faints. 

Bel.  Assistaiuo,  quick  ! 

L.udi/  Ruc/i.  Tliere  she  revives. 

Be/.  Tlie  angel  softens  !  how  this  rends  my 
heart ! 

j\Irs  Bel.  O,  Mr  Bclville,  if  you  could  conceive 
the  as;(Miies  I  have  endured,  you  would  avoid  the 
possiliility  of  another  quarrel  as  long  as  you  lived, 
out  of  common  humanity. 

Bel.  My  dearest  creature,  spare  these  tender 
rc])roaches !  you  know  not  how  sufficiently  1  am 
punished  to  see  you  tl)us  miseraijlc. 

]Mdj/  liac/t.  Tiiat's  pleasant  indeed,  when  you 
have  yourself  deliberately  loaded  her  with  afflic- 
tion. 

Bel.  PraT,  pray,  lady  Rachel,  have  a  little 
mercy  !  Your  poor  humble  servant  has  been  a 
very  nauohty  boy — but  if  you  only  fortrive  hini 
this  single  time,  he  will  never  more  deserve  tiic 
rod  of  cf)rrection. 

Mrs  Bil.  Since  you  .are  returned  sate,  I  iini 
happy.  Excuse  these  foolish  tears ;  they  gush  in 
spite  of  rne. 

Bel.  liovv  conteniptible  do  they  reixler  me,  my 
love  ! 

Ladi/  Rack.  Conic,  my  dear,  you  must  turn 
your  mind  from  this  gloomy  subject.  Suppose 
we  step  up  stairs,  and  connuunicate  our  pleasure 
to  Miss  Walsmghain? 

Mrs  Bel.  With  all  my  heart!  Adieu,  recreant! 
[E.reiuit  iMrs  Bel.  and  Lady  Racii. 

Bel.  I  don't  deserve  such  a  woman,  I  don't 
deserve  her.  Yet,  1  believe,  1  am  the  rirst  hus- 
band that  ever  found  fault  with  a  wife  for  ha- 
ving too  much  goodness. 

Enter  Spruce. 
What's  the  matter  ? 

Spruce.  Your  sister 

Bel.  \Vliat  of  my  sister  ? 

Spruce.  Sir,  is  eloped. 

Bel.  My  sister  ! 

Spruce.  There  is  a  letter  left,  sir,  in  ^vhicll 
she  says,  that  her  motive  was  dislike  to  a  match 
with  captain  Savage,  as  slic  has  placed  her  af- 
fectifjiis  unalterably  on  another  gentleman. 

Bel.  Death  and  dauniation  ! 

Spruce.  Mrs  Moreiand,  your  mother,  is  in  the 
greatest  distress,  sir,  and  begs  you  will  innne- 
diately  go  with  the  servant  that  brought  the  mes- 
sage ;  for  he,  observing  the  young  lady's  maid 
carrying  some  bundles  out,  a  little  suspiciously, 
thouL'ht  there  nuist  be  some  scheme  going  on, 
and  dogged  a  hackney  coach,  in  vi'hich  Miss  Abire- 
land  went  oft',  to  tiie  very  house  where  it  set  her 
down. 

Bid.  Bring  me  to  the  servant,  instantly — but 
don't  let  a  syllable  of  this  matter  reacii  my  wife's 
ears:   her  spirits  are  already  too  much  agitated. 

[Erit. 

Spruce,  Zounds!  we  shall  be  paid  home  for  the 
tricks  wc  have  played  in  other  families.      [Exit. 


SCENE  II. 


'Changes  to  Captai.n  Savage's 
lodiiiufis. 


Enter  Captain  Savage. 
Capt.  Sav.  The  vehemence  of  my  resentment 
against  this  abandoned  woman  has  certainly  led 
me  too  far.  i  should  not  have  acquainted  her 
with  my  discovery  of  her  baseness — no;  if  I  had 
acted  properly,  I  sh(juld  have  concealed  all  know- 
ledge of  the  transaction  till  tiie  \erv  moment  of 
her  guilt,  and  tiien  burst  upon  her  when  she  was 
solacing  with  her  paramour,  in  all  the  fulness  of 
security.  Mow,  if  siie  sliould  either  alter  her 
mind,  with  respect  to  going  to  the  masquerade, 
or  go  in  a  ditlcrent  habit,  to  elude  my  r>bserva- 
tion,  I  not  only  lose  the  opportunity  of  exposing 
her,  but  give  her  time  to  plan  some  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  her  infamous  letter  to  Belville. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Scr.  General  Savage  and  Mr  Torrington,  sir. 

Capt.  Sav.  You  Ijlockhead  !  why  did  you  let 
them  wait  a  moment? — Vvhat  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this  visit  .^  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  General  Savage,  and  Torri.xgtox. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  come,  Horace,  to  talk  to  you  about 
Miss  Walsingham. 

Capt.  Sav.  She's  the  most  worthless  woman 
existing,  sir :  I  can  com  iiice  you  ol"  it. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  iiave  alieady  changed  my  own  opi- 
nion of  her. 

Capt.  Sav.  What,  you  have  found  her  out  your- 
self, sir? 

Tor.  Yes   he  has  made  a  trifling  discovery. 

Gen.  Sav.  'Sdcath  !  don't  uiake  me  contemp- 
tible to  my  son.  [Aside  to  'I'oR. 

Capt.  Sav.  But,  sir,  what  instance  of  her  pre- 
cious behaviour  has  come  to  your  knowledge? 
lor  an  hour  has  scarcely  elapsed,  since  you 
thought  her  a  miracle  of  goodness. 

Tor.  Ay,  he  has  thought  her  a  miracle  of  good- 
ness within  this  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Gen.  Sav.  VViiy,  she  has  a  manner  that  would 
impose  upon  all  the  world. 

Capt.  Sav.  Yes,  but  she  lias  a  manner  also  to 
undeceive  the  world  thoroughly. 

Tor.  That  we  have  found  pretty  recently. 
However,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  none  are  to  be 
pronounced  guilty,  'till  they  are  positively  con- 
victed: 1  can't,  therefore,  find  against  Miss  Wal- 
singham, upon  the  bare  strength  of  presumptive 
eviflence. 

Capt.  Sav.  Presumptive  evidence  ! — hav'n't  I 
promised  you  ocular  denioiistralion  ? 

Tor.  Ay,  but  till  we  receive  this  demonstra- 
tion, my  good  tViend,  we  cannot  give  judgment. 

Capt.  Sav.  Then  I'll  tell  you  at  once,  who  is 
the  object  of  her  honourable  aflections. 

Gen.  SnxK  Who — who? 

Cupt.  Sav.  V\  hat  would  you  think  if  they  werc- 
placcd  on  Bclville  ? 
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Gen.  Sav.  Upon  Belville !  has  she  deserted  to 
hiin  from  the  corps  of  viraie  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  Yes,  she  wrote  to  him,  desiring  to 
be  taken  from  the  masquerade  to  some  conve- 
nient scene  of  privacy;  and,  thonsjh  I  have  seen 
the  letter,  she  has  the  impudence  to  deny  her 
own  hand. 

Gen.  Sav.  What  a  fiend  is  there  then,  disguised 
under  the  uniform  of  an  angel  ! 

Tor.  The  delicate  creature,  that  was  dying  witl 
confusion  ! 

Capt.  Sav.  Only  come  with  me  to  the  masque- 
rade, ami  you  shall  see  Belville  carry  her  off. 
'Twas  about  the  scandalous  appointment  with 
him  I  was  speaking,  when  you  conceived  I  treated 
her  so  rudely. 

Gen.  Sav.  And  you  were  only  anxious  to  shew 
her  in  her  real  character  to  me,  when  I  was  so 
exceedingly  offended  with  you  .'' 

Capt.  Sav.  >fothinw  else  in  the  world,  sir.  I 
knew  you  would  despise  and  detest  her,  the  mo- 
ment you  were  acquainted  with  her  baseness. 

Gen.  Sav.  flow  she  brazened  it  out  before  my 
face,  and  what  a  reirard  she  affected  for  your  in- 
terest !  I  was  a  madman  not  to  listen  to  your  ex- 
planation. 

Tor.  Though  you  both  talk  this  point  well,  I 
stil!  see  nothing  but  strong  presumption  against 
Miss  U'alsingham :  Mistakes  have  already  hap- 
pened, mistakes  may  happen  again;  and  [  wi'l 
not  give  up  a  ladv's  honour  upon  an  evidence 
that  would  not  cast  a  common  pickpocket  at  the 
Old  Bailey. 

Capt.  Sav.  Come  to  the  masquerade  then,  and 
be  convinced. 

Gen.  Sav.  Let  us  detach  a  party  for  dresses 
immediately.  Yet  rcmembei-,  Torrlngton,  that 
the  pmictuality  of  evidence,  which  is  necessary  m 
a  court  of  law,  is  by  no  means  requisite  in  a 
court  of  honour. 

Tor.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  to  the  honour 
of  your  honourable  courts  if  it  was.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V, — Changes  to  an  apartment  at 
Mrs  Crayon's. 

Belville  behind,  speaking  to  a  maid. 

Bel.  My  dear,  you  must  excuse  me. 

Maid.  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  not  go  up  stairs. 

Bel.  Indeed,  but  I  will ;  the  man  is  positive  to 
the  house,  and  I'll  search  e\erv  room  in  it,  from 
the  cellar  to  the  garret,  if  I  don't  find  the  lady. 
James,  don't  stir  from  the  street-door. 

Enter  Bklvile,  /t»//o«tv/  b^  the  Maid. 

Maid.  Sir,  you  are  the  stransjest  gentleman  I 
ever  met  with  in  all  my  born  days: — I  wisii  mv 
mistress  was  at  home. 

Bel.  I  am  a  strange  follow,  my  dear — But  if 
yom-  mistress  was  at  home,  I  should  take  the  li- 
berty of  peeping  into  the  apartments. 


Maid.  Sir,  there's  company  in  that  room ;  you 
can't  go  in  there. 

Bel.  Now,  that's  the  very  reason  I  will  go  in. 

Maid.  This  must  be  some  great  man,  or  he 
wou'dn't  behave  so  obstropolous. 

Bel.  Good  maimers,  liy  your  leave  a  little. 
[Forcing  the  door.^  Whoever  my  gentleman  is, 
I'll  call  him  to  a  severe  reckoning: — I  have  just 
been  call'd  to  one  myself,  for  making  free  with 
another  man's  sister. 

Eater  Leesos,  followed  by  Coxxolly. 

Lee.  Who  is  it  that  dare*  commit  an  outrage 
upon  this  apartment? 

Con.  An  Englishman's  very  lodging,  ay,  and  an 
li-ishman's  too,  I  ho()e,  is  his  castle ; — -an  Irish- 
man is  an  Englishman  all  the  world  over. 

Bel.  Mr  Leeson  ! 

Maid.  O,  we  shall  have  murder  !  [Banning  off. 

Con.  Run  into  tlie  room,  my  dear,  and  stay  with 
the  young  lady.  [Exit  Maid. 

Lee.  And,  Connolly,  let  nobody  else  into  that 
room. 

Con.  Let  me  alone  for  that,  honey,  if  this  gen- 
tleman has  fifty  people. 

Lee.  Whence  is  it,  Mr  Belville,  that  you  per- 
secute me  thus  with  injuries? 

Bel.  I  am  filled  with  astonishment! 

Con.  Faith,  to  speak  the  truth,  you  do  look  a 
little  surprised. 

Lee.  Answer  me,  sir,  what  is  the  foundation  of 
this  new  violence? 

Bel.  I  am  come,  Mr  Leeson,  upon  an  affair, 
sir — 

Con.  The  devil  burn  me,  if  he  was  half  so  much 
cimfounded  a  while  ago,  when  there  was  a  naked 
sword  at  his  breast ! 

Bel.  I  am  come,  Mr  Leeson,  upon  an  affair, 
sir,  that — How  the  de\il  shall  I  open  to  him, 
since  the  tables  are  so  fairly  turned  upon  me? 

Lee.  D'spatch,  sir,  for  I  have  company  in  tlie 
next  room. 

Bel.  A  lady,  I  suppose? 

Lee.  Suppose  it  is,  sir? 

Bel.  And  the  lady's  name  is  Miss  INIoreland, 
isn't  it,  sir? 

Xcc.  I  can't  see  what  business  yon  have  with 
iier  name,  sir.  You  took  away  my  sister,  and  I 
hope  you  have  no  designs  upon  the  lady  in  the 
next  room? 

Bel.  Indeed,  but  I  have. 

Lee.  Tlie  devil  you  have ! 

Con.  Well,  this  is  tlie  most  unaccountable  maft 
I  ever  heard  of:  he'll  have  all  the  women  in  the 
town,  I  believe. 

Lee.  And  pray,  sir,  what  pretensions  have  yoo 
to  the  lady  in  the  next  room,  even  supposing  her 
to  be  ?tliss  Morcland  ? 

Bel.  No  other  prcteii'^ions  than  what  a  brother 
should  have  to  the  defence  of  his  sister's  honour: 
You  thoiiii'it  vourselt  :inthorise(i  to  cut  iny  throa 
a  while  ago,  in  a  similar  liusiness. 
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Lee.  And  Is  Miss  Moreland  your  sister? 

Btl.  Sir.  iliere  is  iiis.oleiice  in  tlic  question;  you 
knuw  she  is. 

Let:  Bv  heaven,  I  did  nor  know  it  till  this  mo- 
ment! but  I  rejeiee  at  the  discovery:  This  is  blow 
for  Ijlow ! 

Coit.  Devil  burn  me  but  they  have  fairly  made 
a  swop  ot"  it  ! 

fit/.  And  you  really  didn't  know  that  Miss 
l\lorcland  was  my  sister? 

I.ie.  I  don't  conceivt;  myself  under  much  ne- 
rc'^'-icv  of  apoloiii^iiiL'  to  you,  sir;  but  I  am  inca- 
pable of  a  di'5lii)nourablc  design  upon  any  wo- 
man; and  thouiih  Miss  Moreland,  in  our  shori 
ac<|uanitance,  repeatedly  mentioned  her  brotiier, 
she  ne\er  unce  told  me,  that  his  name  was  Bel- 
vilie. 

Con.  And  he  has  had  such  few  opportunities 
of  bem<;  in  her  company,  unless  by  letters,  honey, 
that  he  knew  nothing  more  of  her  connections, 
than  her  being  a  sl^eet. pretty  creature,  and  ha- 
vinti  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Bel.  The  fortune,  1  dare  say,  no  way  lessened 
the  force  of  her  attractions. 

Lee.  I  am  above  dissimulation — It  really  did 
not. 

Bel.  Well,  iMr  Leeson,  our  families  have  shewn 
such  a  very  strong  inclination  to  come  together, 
tliat  it  would  reaiiy  be  a  pity  to  disappoint  them. 

Con.  Upon  my  soul  and  so  it  would !  though 
the  dread  of  being  forced  to  have  a  husband,  the 
young  lady  tells  us,  quickened  her  resolution  to 
marry  tliis  gentleman. 

Bel.  ()  slit  had  no  violence  of  that  kind  to  ap- 
prehend from  her  family;  therefore,  Mr  Leeson, 
since  you  seem  as  necessai-j-  for  the  girl's  happi- 
ness as  she  seems  for  yours,  you  shall  marry  her 
here  in  town,  with  the  consent  of  all  her  friends, 


and  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  an  expedition  to 
Scotland. 

Lee.  Can  I  believe  you  serious? 

Bel.  Zounds,  Leeson,  that  air  of  surprise  is  a 
sad  reproa(  h  !  I  didn't  surprise  you,  when  I  did 
a  bad  action,  but  I  raise  your  astonishment,  when 
I  do  a  good  one. 

Con.  And  by  my  soul,  Mr  Belville,  if  you  knew 
!iow  a  good  action  becomes  a  man,  you'd  never 
do  a  bad  one  as  long  as  you  lived. 

Lee.  You  have  given  me  life  and  hapjiincss  in 
one  day,  Mr  Belville!  however,  it  is  now  time 
you  should  see  your  sister.  I  know  you  will  be 
gentle  with  her,  thongU  you  have  so  much  reason 
to  condemn  her  choice,  and  generously  I'einem- 
ber,  that  her  elopement  proceeded  from  the  great 
improliability  there  was  of  a  begsar's  ever  meet- 
ing with  the  approbation  of  her  family. 

Bel.  Don't  apologize  for  your  circumstances, 
Leeson:  a  princess  could  do  no  more  than  make 
you  happy;  and  if  you  make  her  so,  you  meet  lier 
upon  terms  of  the  most  perfect  equality. 

Lee.  This  is  a  new  way  of  thinking,  Mr  Belville. 

Bel.  Tis  only  an  honest  way  of  thinking;  and 
I  consider  my  sister  a  gainer  on  the  occasion  ; 
for  a  man  of  your  merit  is  more  diliicult  to  be 
found,  than  a  woman  of  her  fortune. 

[Exeunt  Leesox  unci  Belvit.t.e. 

Con.  What's  the  reason  now,  that  I  can't  skip, 
and  laugh,  aiul  rejoice,  at  this  alfair?  Upon  my 
soul,  my  heart's  as  full  as  if  I  had  met  with  some 
great  misfortune.  Weil,  pleasure  in  the  extreme 
IS  certainly  a  very  painful  thin>r;  and  I  am  really 
asiiamcfl  of  these  woman's  drops,  and  yet  I  don't 
know  but  that  1  ought  to  blush  for  being  asham- 
ed of  them;  for  I  am  sure  nobody's  eye  looks  ever 
lialf  so  well,  as  when  it  is  disligured  by  a  tear  of 
humanity.  [E.rit, 


ACT    V. 


5CENE  i.—A  druning-room. 

Enter  Belville. 

Bel.  Well,  happiness  is  once  more  mine,  and 
the  women  are  all  going  in  tip-top  spirits  to  the 
masquerade.  Now,  Mr  Belville,  let  me  have  a 
few  words  with  you.  Miss  Wassingham,  the  ripe, 
the  luxurious  Miss  Walsingham,  expects  to  tind 
you  there  burning  with  impatience — But,  niv 
dear  friend,  after  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  can 
you  be  weak  enough  to  plunge  into  fresh  crimes? 
Can  you  be  base  enouszh  to  abuse  the  goodness 
of  that  aiiiiel  your  wife;  and  wicked  enough,  not 
only  to  destroy  the  innocence,  which  is  sheltered 
beneath  your  own  roof,  but  to  expose  your  fami- 
ly, perhaps,  again  to  the  dan'jer  of  losing  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  father,  and  a  husband?  The  posses- 
sion ot  tlie  three  Graces  is  suf^ely  too  poor  a  re- 
■compense  for  the  folly  you  must  commit,  for  the 


shame  you  must  feel,  and  the  consequence  j'on 
must  hazard,  l^pon  my  soul,  if  I  struggle  a  lit- 
tle longer,  1  shall  rise  in  my  own  opinion,  and  be 
less  a  rascal  than  I  think  myself: — .\\\,  but  the 
nbicct  is  bewitching — the  matter  will  be  an  eter- 
nal secret — and  if  it  is  known  that  I  sneak  in 
this  pitiful  manner  from  a  fine  woman,  when  the 
whole  elysium  of  her  person  solicits  me  ! — \\ell, 
and  am  I  atVaid  tlie  world  should  know  that  I 
have  shrunk  tVom  an  infamous  action  ? — A  thou- 
>aiid  blessings  on  you,  dear  conscience,  for  that 
one  argument — I  shall  be  an  honest  man  after 
all.  Suppose,  however,  that  I  give  her  the  meet- 
ing? that's  daimorous — that's  dangerous: — and 
I  am  so  little  accustomed  to  do  what  is  right,  that 
I  shall  certainly  do  what  is  wrong,  the  moment  I 
am  in  the  way  of  temptation.  Come,  Belville, 
your  resolution  is  not  .so  \'erv  slender  a  flepen- 
dencc;  and  you  owe  Miss  Walsingham  repara- 
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tion  for  the  injury  which  you  have  done  her  prin- 
ciples. I'll  give  her  the  meetins; — I'll  take  her 
to  the  house  I  intended — I'll — Zounds  !  what  a 
fool  I  have  been  all  this  time,  to  look  for  preca- 
rious satisfaction  in  vice,  when  there  is  such  ex- 
quisite pleasure  to  a  certainty  to  be  found  in  vir- 
tue !  [Exit  Be L. 

Enter  Lady  Rachel  and  Mrs  Belville. 

Ladi/  Rack.  For  mirth's  sake,  don't  let  him  see 
us  :  There  has  been  a  warm  debate  between  his 
passion  and  his  conscience. 

Mrs  Bel.  And  the  latter  is  the  conqueror,  my 
hfe  for  it. 

Ladj/  Rack.  Dear  Mrs  Belville,  you  are  the 
best  of  women,  and  ought  to  have  the  best  of 
husbands. 

Mrs  Bel.  I  have  the  best  of  husbands. 

Ladif  Rucfi.  1  have  not  time  to  dispute  the 
matter  with  you  now ;  but  I  shall  put  you  into 
ray  comedy,  to  teach  wives,  that  the  best  receipt 
for  matrimonial  happiness,  is  to  be  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind. 

Mrs  Bel.  Poh,  poll  !  you  are  are  a  satirist, 
lady  Rachel ! — But  we  are  losing  time  ;  should 
not  we  put  on  our  dresses,  and  prepare  for  the 
grand  scene } 

Lady  Rack.  Don't  you  tremble  at  the  trial  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  Not  in  the  least ;  I  am  sure  my 
heart  has  no  occasion. 

Ladi^  Rack.  Have  you  let  Miss  Walsingham 
into  our  little  plot  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  You  know  she  could  not  be  insensi- 
ble of  Mr  Belville's  design  upon  herself;  and  it 
it  is  no  farther  than  that  design,  we  have  any 
thing  to  carry  into  execution. 

iMdy  Rack.  Well,  she  may  serve  to  facilitate 
the  matter;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  sorry  that 
you  have  trusted  her. 

Mrs  Bel.  We  shall  be  too  late ;  and,  then, 
what  signifies  all  your  fine  plotting.? 

Lady  Rack.  Is  it  not  a  little  pang  of  jealousy 
that  would  fain  quicken  our  motions .? 

Mrs  Bel.  No,  lady  Rachel,  it  is  a  certainty  of 
my  husband's  love  and  generosity,  that  makes  me 
wish  to  come  to, the  trial.  I  would  not  exchange 
my  confidence  in  his  affection  for  all  the  mines 
of  Peru ;  so,  nothing  you  can  say  can  make  mc 
miserable. 

Lady  Rack.  You  are  a  most  unaccountable 
woman ;  so,  away  with  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Spruce  and  Ghastly. 

Spruce.  Why,  Ghastly,  the  old  general,  your 
master,  is  a  greater  fool  than  I  ever  thought  he 
was  :  He  wants  to  marry  Miss  Walsingham. 

Ghast.  Mrs  Tempest  suspected  that  there  was 
something  going  forward,  by  all  his  hugger-mug- 
ger consulting  with  JMr  Torrington :  and  so  set 
me  on  to  listen. 

Spruce.  Slie's  a  good  fiiend  of  yours ;  and  that 
thing  she  made  the  general  j;ive  you  the  other 

Vol.  II. 


day  m  the  hospital,  is,  I  suppose,  a  snug  hundred 
a-year. 

Ghast.  Better  than  two ;  I  wash  for  near  four 
thousand  people :  there  was  a  major  of  horse 
who  put  in  for  it,  and  pleaded  a  '-irge  family — 
Spruce.  With  long  service,  I  suppose .' 
Ghast.  Yes ;  but  Mrs  lenipest  insisted  upon 
n)y  long  services  ;  so  the  major  was  set  aside — 
However,  to  keep  the  thing  from  the  damned 
news-papers,  I  fancy  he  will  succeed  the  barber, 
who  died  last  night,  poor  woman,  of  a  lying-in- 
fever,  after  being  brought  to  bed  of  three  chil- 
dren.—  Places  in  public  institutions — 

Spruce.  Are  often  sweetlv  disposed  of  :  I 
think  of  asking  Belville  for  something,  one  of 
these  days. 

Ghast  He  has  great  interest. 
Spruce.  I  might  be  a  justice  of  peace,  if  1 
pleased,  and  in  a  shabby  neigiibourhood,  where 
the  mere  swearing  would  bring  in  something  to- 
lerable ;  but  there  are  so  many  strange  people 
let  into  the  commission  now  a-days,  that  I 
shou'dn't  like  to  have  my  name  in  the  list. 
Ghast.  You  are  right. 

Spruce.  No,  no ;  I  leave  that  to  paltry  trades- 
men, and  shall  think  of  some  little  sinecure,  or  a 
small  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

Ghast.  Well,  success  attend  you !  I  must 
hobble  home  as  fast  as  I  can,  to  know  if  Mrs 
Tempest  has  any  orders.  O,  there's  a  rare 
storm  brewing  for  our  old  goat  of  a  general  ! 

Spruce,  when  shall  we  crack  a  bottle  toge- 
ther ? 

Ghast.  O,  I  shan't  touch  a  glass  of  claret  these 
three  weeks  ;  for  last  night  I  ga\  e  nature  a  little 
filip  with  a  drunken  bout,  according  to  the  doc- 
tor's directions.  I  have  entirely  left  off  bread, 
and  1  am  in  great  hopes  that  I  shall  get  rid  of 
the  gout  by  these  means,  especially  if  t  can  learn 
to  eat  my  meat  quite  raw,  like  a  cannibal. 
Spruce    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Ghast.  Look  at  me.  Spruce ;  I  was  once  as 
likely  a  young  fellow  as  any  muler  ground  in 
the  whole  parish  of  St  James's  : — but  waiting  on 
the  general  so  many  years — 

Spruce.  Ay,  and  following  his  example,  Ghast- 

ly? 

Ghast.  'Tis  too  true — has  reduced  me  to  what 
you  see.  These  miserable  spindles  would  do 
very  well  for  a  lord  or  a  duke.  Spruce  ;  but  they 
are  a  sad  disgrace  to  a  poor  valet  de  chambre. 

[Exit. 

Spruce.  Well,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  gentle- 
man's gentleman,  within  the  weekly  bills,  who 
joins  a  prudent  solicitude  for  the  main  chance, 
to  a  strict  care  of  his  constitution,  better  than 
myself.  I  have  a  little  girl,  who  stands  me  in 
about  three  guineas  a  week.  I  never  bet  more 
than  a  pound  upon  a  rubber  of  whist;  I  always 
sleep  with  mv  head  very  warm  ;  and  swallow  a 
new-laid  eeg  every  morning  with  my  chocolate. 

[EiiL 
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SCENE  IT. — Changes  to  the  street.  Two  chairs 
cross  the  stti^c,  knock  at  a  door,  and  set  dozen 
Belville  and  u  iudy. 

Be/.  This  w-iy,  my  dear  creature  !  \_Exeunt. 
Enter  General  Savage,  Captain  Savage,  and 

TOURINGTOX. 

Cupt.  Sa7K  There  !  there  they  go  in  !  You  see 
the  place  is  quite  convenient,  not  twenty  yards 
from  the  masquerade. 

Gen.  Sav.  How  closely  the  fellow  sticks  to 
her  ! 

Tor.  Like  the  great  seal  to  the  peerage  ])atent 
of  a  chancellor.  But,  gentlemen,  we  have  still 
no  more  than  proof  presumptive  : — where  is 
the  ocular  demonstration  which  we  were  to 
have  ? 

Capf.  Sax\  I'll  swear  to  the  blue  domino ;  'tis 
a  very  remarkable  one/ and  so  is  BeUille's. 

Tor.  You  would  have  rare  custom  among  the 
Newgate  solicitors,  if  you'd  venture  an  oath  up- 
on the  identity  of  the  party  under  it. 

Gen.  Sav.  'Tis  the  very  size  and  shape  of  Miss 
Walsingham. 

Ti>r.  And  yet,  I  have  a  strange  notion  that 
there  is  a  trifling  afibi  in  this  case. 

Gen.  Sav.  It  would  he  a  damned  aflair  if  we 
should  be  countermined. 

Capt.  Sav.  O,  follow  me  !  here's  the  door  left 
luckily  open,  and  I'll  soon  clear  up  the  matter 
beyond  a  question.  [Enters  the  house. 

Tor.  Why  your  son  is  mad,  general.  This 
must  produce  a  deadly  broach  with  Belville. 
Tor  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  go  in,  and  prevent  any 
excesses  of  his  rashness. 

Gen.  Sav.  l>y  all  means,  or  the  poor  fellow's 
generous  anxiety  on  my  account  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  fatal  consequences.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. —  Changes  to  an  apartment. 

Belville  2in?««sA:ed,  and  a  ladj/ in  a  blue  do- 
mino, masked. 

Bel.  My  dear  Miss  Walsingham,  we  are  now 
perfectly  safe ;  yet  1  will  by  no  means  entreat 
you  to  unmask,  because  I  am  convinced,  from  the 
propriety  with  which  you  repulsed  my  addresses 
t'«is  morning,  that  you  intend  the  present  inter- 
virw  should  make  me  still  more  deeply  sensible 

of  my  presumption. 1  never  lied  so  aukward- 

ly  in  all  my  life.  If  it  was  to  make  her  con;plv. 
I  siiould  be  at  no  loss  for  languanc.  [Aside.]  I'lic 
situation  in  which  I  must  appear  before  you, 
nu'.dam,  is  certainly  a  very  humiliating  one;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  your  irenerosity  will  be 
gratified  lo  hear,  that  I  have  bid  an  everlastino: 
adieu  to  my  profligacies,  and  am  now  only  aWw 
to  the  virtues  of  Mrs  Belville  —She  won't  speak 
— I  don't  wonder  at  it ;  for,  brazen  as  1  am  my- 


self, if  I  met  so  mortifying  a  rejection,   I  should 
be  cursedly  out  of  countenance.  [Aside, 

Capt.  Sav.  [Behind]  I  will  go  in. 

Gen.  Sav.  [behind.]  I  command  you  to  de- 
sist. 

Tor.  [Behind.]  This  will  be  an  affair  for  the 
Uld  ixiiley. 

[The  noise  grows  more  violent,  and  continues. 

Bel.  Why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this.? — Don't 
be  alarmed,  Miss  Walsingham  ;  be  assured  I'll 
protect  you,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life  ; — step  into 

this  closet you  sha'n't  be  discovered,   depend 

upon  it — [She  goes  in.] — yVnd  now   to  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  confusion.      [Unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  General  Savage,  Captain  Savage,  and 

TORRINGTO.N". 

Savage  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
behaviour.'' 

Capt.  Sav.  Where  is  JNIiss  W^alsinghain  .'' 

Bel.  So,  then,  sir,  this  is  a  premeditated 
scheme,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  your  friend- 
ship. 

Capt.  Sav.  Where's  Miss  Walsingham,  sir.? 

Gen.  Sav.    Dear    Belville,    he  is  out  of  his 

senses ! this  storm   was  intirely  against   my 

orders. 

Tor.  If  he  proceeds  much  longer  in  these  va- 
garies, we  must  amuse  him  with  a  coraoaission  of 
lunacy. 

Bel.  This  is  neither  a  time  nor  place  for  argu- 
ment, Mr  Torrington  ;  but  as  you  and  the  gene- 
ral seem  to  be  in  the  possession  of  your  senses, 
[  shall  be  glad  if  you'll  take  this  very  friendly 
gentleman  away  ;  and  <!epenfl  upon  it,  I  sha'n't 
die  in  his  debt  for  the  present  obligation. 

Capt.  Sav.  Ami  depend  up(jn  it,  sir,  pay  the 
obligation  when  you  will,  I  sha'n't  stir  till   I   see 

Miss  Walsingham. Look'e,  Belville,  there  are 

secret  reasons  for  my  behaving  in  this  manner ; 
reasons  which  you  yourself  will  approve,  when 
you  know  them  ; — my  father  here 

Gen.  Sav.  Disavows  your  conduct  in  every 
particular,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  you  at  the 
halberds. 

Tor.  And,  for  my  part,  I  told  him  previously 
'twas  a  downright  buighu-y. 

Bel.  VVell,  gentlemen,  let  your  difterent  mo- 
tives for  breaking  in  upon  me  in  this  disagreeable 
manner  be  what  they  may,  I  don't  see  that  1  am 
less  annoyed  by  my  friends-  than  my  enemy.  I 
must  therefore  again  request,  that  you  will  all 
walk  down  stairs. 

Capt.  Sav.  I'll  first  walk  into  this  room. 

Bel.  Utally,  I  think  you  will  not. 

Gen.  Sav.  What  frenzy  possesses  the  fellow  to 
urge  this  matter  farther  .■' 

Capt.  Sav.  A\"hile  there's  a  single  df)ubt,  she 
triumphs  over  justice. — [D?-auing.] — 1  will  go 
into  that  room. 

Bel.  Then  you  must  make  your  way  lhrou<;h 
me. 
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Enter  the  Lady  masked. 

Alask,  Ah  ! 

Capt  Sav.  There !  I  knew  she  was  in  the  room : 
■ — there's  the  blue  domino. 

Gen.  Suv.  Put  up  your  sword,  if  you  don't 
dei^ire  to  be  cashiered  from  my  favour  for  ever, 

Bel.  Why  would  you  come  tmt,  madam  ?  But 
you  have  nothu.g  to  apprehend. 

Capt.  Sav.  Pray,  madam,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  unmask .? 

Bel.  8he  sha'n't  unmask. 

Capt.  Sav.  I  say,  she  shall. 

Bel.  1  say,  she  shall  not. 

Mask.  Pray,  let  me  oblige  the  gentleman  ? 

Capt.  Sav,  Death  and  destruction,  here's  a  dis- 
covery ! 

Gen.  Sav.  and  Tor.  Mrs  Belville  ! 

Mrs  Bel.  Yes,  Mrs  Belville,  gentlemen :  Is 
conjugal  fidelity  so  very  terrible  a  thing  now-a- 
days,  that  a  man  is  to  suffer  death  for  being 
found  in  company  with  his  own  wife  ! 

Bel.  My  love,  this  is  a  surprise  indeed — but  it 
is  a  most  agretable  one;  since  you  find  me  real- 
ly ashamed  of  my  former  follies,  and  cannot  now 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  reformation. 

Mrs  Bel.  I  am  too  happy  !  This  single  mo- 
ment would  overpay  a  whole  life  of  anxiety. 

Bel.  Where  shall  I  attend  you .?  Will  you  re- 
turn to  the  masquerade } 

Mrs  Bel.  O  no  ! Lady  Rachel   and  Miss 

W^alsingham  are  by  this  time  at  our  house,  with 
Mr  Leeson  and  the  Irish  gentleman,  whom  you 
pressed  into  our  party,  impatiently  expecting 
the  result  of  this  adventure. 

Bel.  Give  me  leave  to  conduct  you  home,  then, 
from  this  scene  of  confusion.  To-morrow,  cap- 
tain Savage,  I  shall  beg  the  favour  of  your  ex- 
planation. \_Aside  to  him  as  he  goes  out.^  Kind 
gentlemen,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Mrs  Bel.  And  when  you  next  disturb  a  tete-a- 
tete,  for  pity  to  a  poor  wife,   don't  let  it  be  so 
very  uncustomary  a  party  as  a  matrimonial  one. 
[Exeunt  Belville  and  Mrs  Belville. 

Gen.  Sav.  [To  Captain  Savage.]  So,  sir, 
you  have  led  us  upon  a  blessed  expedition  here  ! 

Tor.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  if  your  courts 
of  honour,  like  our  courts  of  law,  searched  a  lit- 
tle minutely  into  evidence,  it  would  be  equally 
to  the  credit  of  their  understandings  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  Though  I  am  covered  with  confu- 
sion at  my  mistake  (for  you  see  Bclvilie  was  mas- 
taken  as  well  as  myself)  I  am  overjoyed  at  this 
discovery  of  Miss  Walsingfiam's  innocence. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  should  exult  in  it  too,  with  a  feu 
de  joie,  if  it  don't  now  shew  the  impossibility  of 
her  ever  being  Mrs  Savage. 

Capt.  Sav.  Dear  sir,  why  should  you  think 
that  an  impossibility  ?  Though  some  mistakes 
have  occured,  in  consequence,  1  suppose,  of  iNlrs 
Belville's  little  plot  upon  her  husbaiul,  1  daresay 
Miss  Walsingham  may  yet  be  prevailed  upon  t(^ 
come  into  our  family. 


Tor.  Take  care  of  a  new  error  in  your  pro- 
ceedmgs,  young  gendeman. 

Gen.  Sav.  Ay,  another  defeat  would  make  us 
completely  despicable. 

Capt.  Suv.  Sir,  I'll  forfeit  my  life,  if  she  does 
not  consent  to  the  marriage  this  very  night. 

Gen.  Sav.  Only  bring  this  matter  to  bear,  and 
I'll  forgive  you  e\ery  thing. 

Tor.  The  captain  should  be  informed,  I  thiuk, 
general,  that  she  declined  it  peremptorily  this 
evening. 

Gen.  Sav.  Ay,  do  you  hear  that,  Horace  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  con- 
sidering the  general  misconception  we  laboured 
under.  But  I'll  immediately  to  Belville's,  ex- 
plain the  whole  mystery,  and  conclude  every 
thing  to  your  satisfaction.  [Exit. 

Gen.  Sav.  So,  Torrington,  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  the  field  again,  you  see. 

Tor.  But  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  has 
your  son  found  out  your  intention  of  marrying  Miss 
Walsingham?  I  looked  upon  myself  as  the  only 
person  acquainted  with  the  secret. 

Gen.  Sav.  That  thought  has  marched  itself 
two  or  three  times  to  my  own  recollection.  I'or 
though  I  gave  him  some  distant  hints  of  the 
affair,  I  took  particular  care  to  keep  behind  the 
works  of  a  proper  circumspection. 

Tor.  O,  if  you  gave  him  any  hints  at  all,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  his  discovering  every  thing. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  shall  be  all  impatience  till  I  hear 
of  his  interview  with  Miss  Walsingham.  Sup- 
pose, my  dear  friend,  we  went  to  Belville's?  'tis 
but  in  the  next  street,  and  we  shall  be  there  in 
the  lighting  of  a  match. 

Tor.  Really,  this  is  a  pretty  business  for  a  man 
of  my  age  and  profession — trot  here,  trot  there. 
But,  as  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  make  myself 
a  kind  of  party  in  the  cause,  I  own  that  I  have 
curiosity  enough  to  be  anxious  about  the  deter- 
mination. 

Gen.  Sav.  Come  along,  my  old  hoy ;  and  re- 
member the  song.  '  Servile  spirits,'  ^c. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Changes  to  Belville's. 

Enter  Captain  Savage  and  Miss  Wal- 
singham. 

Capt.  Sav.  Nay,  but,  my  dearest  Miss  Walsing- 
ham, the  extenuation  of  my  own  conduct  to  Behille 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  discover 
mv  engagements  with  you;  and,  as  happiness  is 
now  so  forcuisately  in  our  reach,  I  flatter  myself 
vou  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  an  error, 
which  proceeded  only  from  an  extravagancy  of 
love. 

Aliss  Wal.  To  thiuk  me  capable  of  such  an 
action,  captain  Savage  !  I  am  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  a  union  with  you  ;  and  it  is  better  for  a 
woman,  at  any  time,  to  sacrifice  an  insolent  lo- 
ver, than  to  accept  of  a  suspicious  husband. 
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Capt.  SuT.  In  the  happiest  uniotis,  my  dearest 
creature,  tlit  re  must  be  always  somclhing  to  over- 
look on  lioth  sides. 

Jl7ii*-  Wal.  \'ery  civil,  truly  ! 

Cupt.  !Sav.  Pardon  me,  my  life,  for  this  frank- 
ncsi  !  and  recollect,  that  if  the  lover  has,  through 
iiuscoiic(  ption,  been  unhappily  guilty,  he  brings  a 
husband  altogether  reformed  to  your  liands. 

Miss  WuL  Well,  I  see  I  must  forgive  you  at 
last ;  so  I  may  as  well  make  merit  of  necessity, 
you  provoking  creature. 

Cupt.  Sav.  And  may  I  hope,  indeed,  for  the 
blp.ssins  of  this  hand  ? 

Miss  ]Val.  Why,  you  wretch,  would  yon  liavc 
me  force  it  upon  you  ?  I  think,  after  what  I  have 
said,  a  soldier  might  have  ventured  to  take  it, 
without  further  ceremony. 

Capt.  Sav.  .'\ngclic  creature  !  thus  I  seize  it, 
as  my  lawful  prize. 

JMiss  M'ul.  W  ell,  but  now  you  have  obtained 
this  inestimable  prize,  captain,  give  me  again 
leave  to  ask,  if  you  have  iiad  a  certain  explanation 
with  the  general  ? 

Capt.  Sal'.  How  can  you  doubt  it? 

Miss  Wal.  And  he  is  really  impatient  for  our 
marriage  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  'Tis  incredible  how  earnest  he  is. 

Miss  ]Val.  What,  did  he  tell  you  of  his  inter- 
view with  me  this  evening,  when  he  brought  Mr 
Torringt.)n .? 

Capt.  Sav.  He  did. 

Miss  Wal.  O,  then  I  can  have  no  doubt. 

Capt.  Sav.  If  a  siiadow  of  doubt  remains,  here 
he  comes  to  remove  it.  Joy  !  my  dear  sir  !  joy 
a  thousand  times ! 

Enter  General  Sav.4GE  wnrfToRRiNCTON. 

Geti.  Sav.  What,  my  dear  boy,  have  you  car- 
ried the  day  .^ 

][liss  Wat.  I  ha\e  been  weak  enough  to  in- 
dulj:e  him  with  a  victory,  indeed,  general. 

Gen.  Sav.  [Sinking.] 

JVo«e  hut  the  brave,  none  but  the  brave,  4"C. 

jf'or.  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  this  de- 
cree, general. 

Gtn.  Suv.  This  had  nearly  proved  a  day  of 
disappointment;  but  the  stars  have  fortunately 
turned  it  in  my  favour,  and  now  1  rcaj)  the  rich 
reward  of  my  victory.  [Salutes  her. 

Capt.  Sav.  And  here  I  take  her  from  you,  as 
the  greatest  good  which  Heaven  can  send  me. 

j\Iiss  Wal.  O,  captain  ! 

Gen.  Suv.  Yuu  take  her  as  the  greatest  good 
which  Heaven  can  send  you,  sirrah  !  1  take  her 
a-)  the  greatest  good  which  Heaven  can  send  me  ! 
And  now,  what  have  you  to  say  to  her? 

Miss  ]\  al.  General  Savage  ! 

Tor.  Here  will  be  a  fresh  injunction  to  stop 
proceedings. 

Miss  Wal.  Arc  you  never  to  have  done  witli 
mibiukes? 


Gen.  Sav.  What  mistakes  can  have  happened 
now,  my  sweetest  ?  you  delivered  up  your  dear 
hand  to  me  this  moment  ? 

Miss  Wal.  True,  sir ;  but  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  bestow  my  dear  hand  upon  this  dear 
gentleman. 

Gen.  Sov.  How  !  that  dear  gentleman  ! 

Capt.  Sav.  I  am  thunderstruck  .' 

Tor.  General — [5i«^s.] 

None  but  the  brave,  4c- 

Gen.  Sav.  So !  the  covert  way  is  cleared  at  last ; 
and  you  have  imagined  that  I  was  all  along  ne- 
gociating  for  this  fellow,  when  I  was  gravely  so- 
liciting for  myself? 

Miss  Wal.  No  other  idea,  sir,  ever  once  ca- 
tered my  imagination. 

Tor,  General.  [Sin^s.] 

Noble  minds  shall  ne^er  despair,  ifC. 

Gen.  Sav.  Zounds  !  here's  all  the  company  pour- 
ing upon  us  in  full  gallop,  and  I  shall  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  whole  town. 

Enter  Belville,  Mrs  Belville,  Lady  Rach- 
el, Leeson,  and  Conolly. 

Bel.  Well,  general,  we  have  left  you  a  long 
time  tog'^ther.     Shall  I  give  you  joy  ? 

Ge?i.  Sav.  No  :  wish  me  demolished  in  the 
fortificati(jns  of  Dunkirk. 

Mrs  Bel.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Lad^  Rack.  The  general  appears  disconcert- 
ed. 

Lee.  The  gentleman  looks  as  if  he  had  fought 
a  hard  battle. 

Con.  Ay,  and  gained  nothing  but  a  defeat,  my 
dear. 

Tor.  I'll  shew  cause  for  his  behaviour. 

Gen.  Sav.  Death  and  danniation  !  not  for  the 
world  !  I  am  taken  by  surprise  here ;  let  me 
consider  a  moment  how  to  cut  my  way  through 
the  cnemv. 

Miss  iVal.  How  could  you  be  deceived  in 
this  manner?  [To  the  Capt. 

Ladj/  Hack.  O,  Mr  Torrington  !  we  are  much 
obligt  (I  to  you  ;  you  have  been  in  town  ever 
since  last  night,  and  only  see  us  now  by  acci- 
dent. 

Tor.  I  have  been  very  busy,  madam ;  but  yon 
look  sadly,  very  sadly,  indeed  !  your  old  disorder 
the  jaundice,  I  suppose,  has  been  very  trouble- 
some to  you  ? 

J^adi/  liach.  Sir,  you  have  a  very  extraordina- 
ry mode  of  complimenting  your  acquaintance. 

Con.  I  don't  believe,  for  all  that,  that  there's 
a  word  of  a  lie  in  the  truth  he  speaks.        [Aside. 

Lee.  Mr  Torrington,  your  most  obedient 

You  received  my  letter,  1  hope  ? 

Tor.  What,  my  young  barrister  !  Have  you 
any  more  traders  from  Dantzick  to  be  natura- 
lized ? 

Con,  Let  us  only  speak  to  you  in  private ;  and 
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we'll  there  clear  up  the  affair  before  the  whole 
company. 

Tor.  [Speaking  apart  to  Leeson  and  Con.] — 
This  gentleman's  letter  has  already  cleared  it  up 
to  my  entire  satisfaction ;  and  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther I  am  most  pleased  with  his  wit,  or  charmed 
with  his  probity.  However,  Mr  Leeson,  I  used 
the  bailiffs  sadly.  Bailiffs  are  generally  sad  fel- 
lows to  be  sure ;  but  we  must  love  justice  for 
our  own  sakes. 

Lee.  Unquestionably,  sir;  and  they  shall  be 
amply  recompensed  for  the  merit  of  their  suffer- 
ings. 

Con.  And  the  merit  of  suffering,  I  fancy,  is  the 
only  merit  that  is  ever  likely  to  fall  to  the  share 
of  a  sheriffs  officer. 

Tor.  One  word — one  word  more,  Mr  Leeson. 

I  have  inquired  your  character,   and  like  it 

like  it  much.     Forgive  the  forwardness  of  an  old 

man.     You  must  not  want  money you  must 

not,  indeed 

Lee.  Sir 

Tor.  Pray  don't  be  offended — T  mean  to  give 
my  friends  but  little  trouble  about  my  affiiirs 
when  1  am  gone.  I  love  to  see  the  people  hap- 
py that  my  fortune  is  to  make  so ;  and  shall 
think  it  a  treason  against  humanity  to  leave  a 
shilling  more  than  the  bare  expences  of  my  fune- 
ral.    Breakfast  with  me  in  the  morning. 

Lee.  You  overwhelm  me  with  this  generosity  ; 
but  a  happy  revolution  in  my  fortunes,  which 
you  will  soon  know,  renders  it  wholly  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  trouble  you. 

Con.  [Wiping  his  ei/es.]  Upon  my  soul,  this  is 
a  most  worthy  old  crater — to  be  his  own  execu- 
tor. If  I  was  to  live  any  long  time  among 
such  people,  they  would  soon  be  the  death  of 
me,  with  their  very  goodness. 

Mrs  Bel.  Miss  Walsinghara,  captain  Savage 
has  been  telling  JNIr  Belville  and  me  of  a  very 
extraordinary  mistake. 

Miss  Wal.  'Tis  very  strange,  indeed ;  mistake 
on  mistake. 

Bel.  'Tis  no  way  strange  to  find  every  body 
properly  struck  with  the  merit  of  Miss  \Valsing- 
ham. 

Miss  Wal.  A  compliment  from  you,  now,  Mr 
Belville,  is  really  worth  accepting. 

Gen.  Sav.  If  I  thought  the  affair  could  be  kept 
a  secret,  by  making  the  town  over  to  my  son, 
since  I  am  utterly  shut  out  myself 

Capt.  Sav.  He  seems  exceedingly  embarras- 
sed. 

Gen.  Sav.  If  I  thought  that — why,  mortified 
as  I  must  be  in  giving  it  up,  I  think  I  could  re- 
solve upon  the  mancvuvre,  to  save  myself  from 
universal  ridicule  :  but  it  can't  be ;  it  can't  be ; 
and  I  only  double  my  own  disappointment  in  re- 
warding the  disobedience  of  the  rascal  who  has 
supplanted  me.  There !  there  !  they  are  all 
talking  of  it,  all  laughing  at  me,  and  I  shall  run 
mad. 


Mrs  Tern.  [Behind.']  I  say,  you  feather-head- 
ed puppy,  he  is  in  this  house ;  my  own  servant 
saw  him  come  in,  and  I  will  not  stir  till  I  find 
him. 

Gen.  Sav.  She  here  !  then,  dehberation  is  over, 
and  I  am  entirely  blown  up. 

Ladi/  Rack.  I'll  take  notes  of  this  affair. 

Enter  Mrs  Temple. 

Mrs  Tern.  Mighty  well,  sir  !  So  you  are  io 
love,  it  seems  .^  and  you  want  to  be  married,  it 
seems  ? 

Lee.  My  blessed  aunt  !  O,  how  proud  I  am  of 
the  relation  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Dear  Bab,  give  me  quarter  before 
all  this  company, 

Mrs  Tern.  You  are  in  love,  you  old  fool,  are 
you  ?  and  you  want  to  marry  Miss  Walsingham, 
indeed  ! 

Con.  I  never  heard  a  pleasanter  spoken  gen- 
tlewoman  O  honey,  if  I  had  the  taming  of 

her,  she  should  never  be  abusive,  without  keep- 
ing a  civil  tongue  in  her  head. 

Mrs  Tern.  Well,  sir,  and  when  is  the  happy 
day  to  be  fixed  ? 

Bel.  What  the  devil,  is  this  true,  general  ? 

Gen.  True — Can  you  beheve  such  an  absur- 
dity? 

M7's  Tern.  Why,  will  you  deny,  you  miserable 
old  mummy,  that  you  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  her  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  Yes  I  do — no,  I  don't — proposals  of 
marriage  ! 

Miss  Wal.  In  favour  of  your  son — I'll  help 
him  out  a  little.  [Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.    Yes,  in  favour  of  my  son 

what  the  devil  shall  I  do  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  Shall  I  take  a  lesson  from  this  lady, 
Mr  Belville?  Perhaps,  if  the  women  of  virtue 
were  to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit,  they  might  be 
soon  as  well  treated  as  kept  mistresses. 

Mrs  Temp.  Hark'e,  general  Savage,  I  believe 
you  assert  a  falsehood ;  but  if  you  speak  the 
truth,  give  your  son  this  moment  to  Miss  Wal- 
singham, and  let  me  be  fairly  rid  of  my  rival. 

Gen.  Sav.  My  son  !  Miss  Walsingham  !  Miss 
Walsingham,  my  son  ! 

Be'l.  It  will  do,  Horace ;  it  will  do. 

Mrs  Tern.  No  prevarications,  general  Savage  ! 
Do  what  I  bid  you  instantly,  or,  by  all  the  wrongs 
of  an  enraged  woman,  I'll  so  expose  you  ! 

Con.  What  a  fine  fellow  this  is  to  have  the 
command  of  an  army  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  If  Miss  Walsingham  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon 

Tor.  (),  she'll  oblige  yon  readily — but  you 
must  settle  a  good  fortiuio  upon  your  son. 

Mrs  Tern.  That  he  shall  lit). 

Mrs  Bel.  Miss  Walsingham,  my  dear 

Miss  Wal.  I  can  refuse  nothing  either  to  your 
request,  or  to  the  request  of  the  general. 

Gen.  Sav.  Oblige  me  with  your  hand,  then,  ma- 
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dam :  come  here,  you come  here,  captain. —  ' 

There,  there  is  Miss  Walsingliam's  hand  for  you. 

Con.  And  as  pretty  a  little  fist  it  is,  as  any  in 
the  three  kin|idonis. 

Gen.  Sav.  Torrington  sliall  settle  the  fortune. 

Lee.  I  give  yon  joy,  most  heartily,  madam. 

BeL  We  all  give  her  joy, 

Capt.  S(ir.  Mine  is  beyond  the  power  of  ex- 
pression. 

il/m  Wal.  [Aside  to  the  companj/.^  And  so  is 
the  general's,  I  believe. 

Con.  O,  faith,  that  may  be  easily  seen,  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  countenance. 

Tor.  Well,  the  cause  licing  now,  at  last,  de- 
termined, I  think  we  may  all  retire  from  the 
court. 

Gen.  Sav.  And  without  any  great  credit,  I 
fear,  to  the  general. 

Con.  By  my  soul,  you  may  say  tliat ! 

j\lrs  Tern.  Do  you  murmur,  sir.''  Come  this 
moment  home  with  me. 

Gen.  Sav.  I'll  go  any  where  to  hide  this  mi- 
serable head  of  mine  :  what  a  damned  campaign 
have  I  made  of  it ! 

[Exeunt  General  Savage  and  Mrs 
Tempest, 

Con.  Upon  my  soul,  if  I  was  in  the  general's 
place,  I  would  divide  the  house  with  this  devil ; 
I  would  keep  within  doors  myself,  and  make  her 
take  the  outside. 

Lady  Rack.  Here's  more  food  for  a  comedy. 


Lee.  So  there  is,  madam ;  and  Mr  Torrington, 
to  whose  goodness  I  am  infinitely  obliged,  could 
tell  you  some  diverting  anecdotes,  that  would  en- 
rich a  comedy  considerably. 

Con.  Ay,  faith,  and  a  tragedy,  too  ! 

Tor.  1  can  tell  nothing  but  what  will  redound 
to  the  credit  of  your  character,  young  man. 

Be/.  The  day  has  been  a  busy  one,  thanks  to 
the  couununicative  disposition  of  the  captain. 

Mrs  Bel.  And  the  evening  should  be  cheerful. 

Bel.  I  shan't,  therefore,  part  with  one  of  you, 
till  we  have  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  general 
adventures. 

]\liss  Wal.  They  have  been  very  whimsical, 
indeed  ;  yet,  if  represented  on  the  stage,  I  hope 
they  would  be  found  not  only  entertaining,  but 
instructive. 

Lady  Rack.  Instructive  !  why  the  modern  cri- 
tics say,  that  tlie  only  business  of  comedy  is  to 
make  people  laugh. 

Bel.  That  is  degrading  the  dignity  of  letters 
exceedingly,  as  well  as  lessening  the  utility  of  the 
stage.  A  good  comedy  is  a  capital  effort  of  ge- 
nius, and  should,  therefore,  be  directed  to  the 
noblest  purposes. 

Miss  Wal.  Very  true ;  and  unless  we  learn 
something  while  we  chuckle,  the  carpenter,  who 
nails  a  pantomime  together,  will  be  entitled  to 
more  applause,  than  the  best  comic  poet  in  the 
kingdom.  [Ej:eunt  omnes^ 
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Scene — Bath. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  l.—A  street  in  Bath. 


Coachman  crosses  the  stage — Enter  Fag,  looking 
after  him. 

Fag.  What!  Thomas!  Sure 'tis  he  ? — What! 
Thomas  !  Thomas  ! 

Coach.  Hey!  Odds  life!  Mr  Fag!  give  us 
your  hand,  my  old  fellow-servant. 

Fag.  Excuse  my  glove,  'i'homas  ! — I'm  devilish 
glad  l(j  see  you,  my  lad  :  why,  my  prince  of  cha- 
rioteers, you  look  as  hearty  ! — But  who  the  deuce 
thouiiht  of  seeing  you  in  i3ath  ! 

Coach.  Sure,  master.  Madam  .Tulia,  Harry, 
Mrs  Kate,  and  the  postillion,  be  all  come. 

Fug.  Indeed  ! 

Coach.  Av  !  Master  thought  another  fit  of  the 
gout  was  coming  to  make  hira  u  visit  j   so  he'd  a 


mind  to  gi't  the  slip,  and  whip  !  we  were  all  off 
at  an  hour's  warning. 

Fag.  Ay,  ay  !  hasty  in  every  thing,  or  it  would 
not  be  sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Coach.  But  tell"  us,  Mr  Fag,  how  docs  young 
master?  Odd!  sir  Anthony  will  stare  to  see  the 
captain  here ! 

Fag.  1  do  not  serve  captain  Absolute  now. 

Coach.  Why,  sure ! 

Fag.  At  present  I  am  employed  by  ensign  Be- 
verley. 

Co«f//.  I  doubt,  Mr  Fag,  you  ha'n't  changed 
for  the  better. 

Fag.  1  have  not  changed,  Thomas. 

Coach.  No  !  why,  didn't  you  say  you  liad  left 
youii2  nuistcr  ! 

Fag.  No.  Well,  honest  Thomas,  I  must  puzzle 
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you  no  farther — brii'dy  then — Captain  Absohite 
and  ensign  IJeverley  are  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. 

Coach.  The  devil  they  are  ! 

Fag.  So  it  is  indeed,  Tliomas;  and  the  en- 
si^n-lmlf  of  my  master  bein^  on  guard  at  pre- 
sent— the  captain  has  notliing  to  do  with  nie. 

Coach.  So,  so  !  what,  this  is  some  freak,  I 
warrant !  Do  tell  us,  Mr  Fag,  the  meaning  o't — 
you  know  I  ha'  trusted  you. 

Fag.  You'll  be  secret,  Thomas  ? 

Coach.  As  a  coach-horse. 

Fag.  Whv,  then,  the  cause  of  all  this  is — 
love — lovc,Thonias,  who  (as  you  may  get  read  to 
you)  has  been  a  masquerader  ever  since  the  days 
of  Jupiter. 

Coach.  Ay,  ay ;  I  guessed  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  case  :  but  pray,  why  does  your  master  pass 
only  for  ensign?  now,  if  he  had  shanuned  ge- 
neral indeed 

Fag.  Ah !  Thomas,  there  lies  the  mystery  of 
the  matter.  Hark'e,  Thomas ;  my  master  is  in 
love  with  a  lady  of  a  very  singular  taste  :  a  ladv, 
who  likes  him  better  as  a  half-pay  ensign,  than 
if  she  knew  he  was  son  and  heir  to  sir  Anthony 
Absolute,  a  baronet  of  three  thousand  a-year. 

Coach.  That  is  an  odd  taste  indeed  ! — but  has 
she  got  the  stuff,  Mr  Fag?  is  she  rich,  hey? 

Fag.  Rich  !  why,  I  believe  she  owns  half  the 
stocks !  Zounds !  'Ihomas,  slie  could  pay  the  na- 
tional debt  as  easily  as  I  could  my  washerwoman ! 
She  has  a  lap-dog  that  eats  out  of  gold ;  she 
feeds  her  parrot  with  small  pearls;  and  all  her 
thread  papers  are  made  of  bank-notes  ! 

Coach.  Bravo !  faith  !  Odd  !  I  warrant  she 
has  a  set  of  thousands  at  least :  but  docs  she 
draw  kindly  with  the  captain  ? 

Fag.  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Coach.  May  one  hear  her  name  ? 

Fag.  Miss  Lydia  Languish.  But  there  is  an 
old  tough  aunt  in  the  way ;  though,  by  the  by, 
she  has  never  seen  my  master ;  for  he  got  ac- 
quainted with  miss  while  on  a  visit  in  Glouces- 
tershire. 

Coach.  Well,  I  wish  they  were  once  harnessed 
together  in  matrimony.  But  pray,  I\Ir  ?"ag,  wiiat 
kind  of  a  place  is  this  Bath  ?  I  ha'  heard  a  deal 
of  it ;  here's  a  mort  o'  merry  making — hey  ? 

Fag.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well ;  'tis  a 
good  lounge :  In  the  morning  we  go  to  the  pump- 
room  (though  neither  my  master  nor  I  drink  the 
waters);  after  breakfast,  we  saunter  on  the  pa- 
rades, or  play  a  game  at  billiards;  at  night  we 
dance  :  but  damn  the  place,  I'm  tired  of  it;  their 
rciiular  hours  stupify  me  !  not  a  fiddle  nor  a  card 
after  eleven  !  however,  Mr  I'aulkland's  gentle- 
man and  I  keep  it  up  a  little  in  private  parties. 
I'll  introduce  you  there,  Thomas;  you'll  like  Inm 
much. 

Coach.  Sure  t  know  Mr  Du-Pcicn  ;  you  know 
his  master  is  to  marry  madam  Tulia. 

Fug,  I  had  forgot.     But,  Thomas,  you  must 


polish  a  little  ;  indeed  you  must Here,  now, 

this  wig !  what  the  devil  do  you  do  with  a  wig, 
Thomas  ?  none  of  the  London  whips  of  any  de- 
gree of  ton  wear  wigs  now. 

Coach.  More's  the  pity  !  more's  the  pitv,  I 
say  !  (Jdd's  life  !  when  I  heard  how  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  had  took  to  their  own  hair,  I  thought 
how  'twould  go  next :  Odd  rabbit  it  !  \\  hen  the 
fashion  had  got  foot  on  the  bar,  I  guessed  'twould 
niount  to  the  box  !  but  'tis  all  out  of  character, 
believe  me,  Mr  Fag :  and  look'ee,  V\\  never  gi' 
up  mine;  the  lawyers  and  doctors  may  do  as 
they  will. 

Fag.  Well,  Thomas,  we'll  not  quarrel  about 
that. 

Coach.  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen  of  they 
professions  ben't  all  of  a  mind  ;  for,  in  our  vil- 
lage now,  thof  Jack  Gauge,  the  exciseman,  has 
ta'en  to  his  carrots,  there's  little  Dick,  the  far- 
rier, swears  he'll  never  forsake  bis  bob,  though 
all  the  college  should  appear  with  their  own 
heads  ! 

Fag.  Indeed  !  well  said,  Dick  !  but  hold — 
mark  !  mark  !  Thomas. 

Coach.  Zooks  !  'tis  the  captain !  Is  that  the 
lady  with  him  ? 

Fag.  No,  no  !  that  is  madam  Lucy,  my  mas- 
ter's mistress's  maid.  They  lodge  at  that  house. 
But  I  must  after  him,  to  tell  him  the  news. 

Coach.  Odd !  he's  giving  her  money  !  well, 
Mr  Fag 

Fug.  Good  by,  Thomas  !  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment in  Gyde's  Porch  this  evening  at  eight;  meet 
me  there,  and  we'll  make  a  little  party. 

\_Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II. — A   dressing-room   iti  ]Mus  Mala- 
puop's  lodgitigs. 

LvniA  sitting  on  a  sopha,   with  a  book   m  her 
hand. 

Enter  Lucy,  as  just  returned  from  a  message. 

Lua/.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  half  the 
town  in  search  of  it :  I  don't  believe  there's  a 
circulating  library  in  Bath  I  ha'n't  been  at. 

Lydia.  And  could  not  you  get  '  The  Reward 
of  ('onstancy  ?' 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Li/ciia.  Nor  '  The  Fatal  Connection  ?' 

Lucif.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lydia.  Nor  '  The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart  I* 

Lucy.  IMa'am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr 
Bull  said  Miss  Sukey  Saunter  had  just  fetched  it 
awav. 

Li/dia.  Heigh-ho! — Did  you  inquire  for  '  The 
Delicate  Distress?* 

Lucy.  Or,    '  The  Memoirs  of    I^ady 

WoodffM'd  ?*  Yes  indeed,  ma'am.  1  asked  every 
where  for  it;  and  I  miiiht  have  broiitiht  it  from 
Mr  Frederick's ;  but  lady  Slattern  Lounger,  who 
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had  just  sent  it  home,  had  so  soiled  and  dog's- 
eared  it,  it  wa'n't  fit  for  a  christian  to  read. 

Lt/dia.  Ileiizh-ho  ! — Yes,  1  always  know  wlien 
Lady  Slattern  has  been  before  ine.  She  has  a 
most  observini;  thumb;  and,  I  believe,  cherishes 
her  nails  for  the  cnnvenience  of  making  niartiinal 
notes.     Well,  child,  what  have  you  brou;.^ht  me.? 

Luci/.  Oh  !  here,  ma'am. 

[^raking  books  from  under  her  cloak,  and 
■■'-  from  her  pockets. 
This  is  *  The  Goidian  Knot,'  and  this  '  Pere- 
grine Pickle.'  Here  are  '  The  I'ears  of  .Sensibi- 
lity,' and  '  Humphrey  Clinker.'  This  is  '  The 
JMemoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  written  by  her- 
self,' and  here  the  second  volume  of  '  The  Sen- 
timental Journey.' 

Li/dia.  Hei<:h-ho  !  What  are  those  books  by 
the  iilass  ? 

Lucif.  The  creat  one  is  oidy  '  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,'  where  I  press  a  few  blonds, 
jna'am. 

Lijdia.  Very  well.     Give  me  the  sal  volatile. 

JLucy.  Is  it  m  a  blue  cover,  ma'am  ? 

Lydia.  My  smellin";  bottle,  you  simpleton  ! 

Lucy.  O,  the  drops  !  here,  ma'am. 

Lydta.  Hold  !  here's  some  one  coming — quick, 

see  who  it  is [Exit  Lucy. 

Surely  I  heard  my  cousin  Julia's  voice  ! 

Re-enler  Lrcv. 

Lucy.  Lud  !  ma'am,  hcie  is  INIiss  Melville  ! 
Lydia.  Is  it  possible  ? 


Mv 
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Enter  Julia. 

kly  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  am  I !  \Em- 
7uce.]  How  unexpected  was  this  happiness  ; 

Juliet.  True,  Lydia ;  and  our  pleasure  is  the 
greater;  but  what  has  been  the  matter.''  You 
were  denied  to  me  at  first  ! 

Lydia.  Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to 
tell  you  !  but  first  inform  me  what  has  conjured 
you  to  Bath  ?  Is  sir  Anthony  here .'' 

Julia.  He  is;  we  are  arrived  within  this  hour; 
and,  I  suppose,  he  will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mrs 
Malaprop  as  soon  as  he  is  dressed. 

Li/dia.  Then,  before  we  are  interrupted,  let 
me  impart  to  you  some  of  my  distress  !  I  know 
your  gentle  nature  will  sympathize  with  me, 
though  your  prudence  may  condemn  me :  My 
letters  have  inibrmed  you  of  my  whole  connec- 
tion with  Beverley — but  I  have  lost  him,  Julia  ! 
Mv  aunt  has  discovered  our  intercourse,  by  a 
note  she  intercepted,  and  has  confined  me  ever 
since.  Yet,  would  you  believe  it?  slie  has  fallen 
absolutely  in  lo\e  with  a  tall  Irish  baronet  she 
met  one  nigiit  since  wt  have  been  here,  at  lady 
Macshutfle's  rout. 

Julia.  You  jest,  Lydia  ? 

Lydia.  No,  upon  my  word  !  She  really  carries 
on  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  him,  under  a 
feigned   name   though,    till   she    chooses   to  be 
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known  to  him — But  it  is  a  Delia  or  a  Celia,  I 
assure  you  ! 

Julia.  Then,  surely,  she  is  now  more  indul- 
gent to  her  niece .? 

Iji/dia.  Quite  the  contrary.  Since  she  has  dis- 
cmcied  her  own  frailty,  she  is  become  more  sus- 
picious of  mine.  Then  I  must  inform  you  of 
anotlier  plague !  That  odious  Acres  is  to  be  in 
Bath  to-day ;  so  that  I  protest  I  shall  be  teased 
out  of  all  spirits  ! 

Julia.  Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the  best. 
Sir  Anthony  shall  use  his  interest  with  Mrs  Ma- 
laprop. 

Lydia.  But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst : 
Unfortunately  I  had  quarrelled  with  my  poor 
Beverley,  just  before  my  aunt  made  the  dis- 
covery, and  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  to  make 
it  up. 

Julia.  What  was  his  offence .? 

Lydia.  Nothing  at  all !  But,  I  don't  know  how- 
it  was,  as  often  as  we  had  been  together,  we  had 
never  had  a  quarrel :  And,  somehow,  I  was  afraid 
he  would  never  give  me  an  opportunity.  So,  last 
Thursday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  myself,  to  inform 
myself  that  Beverley  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
addresses  to  another  woman.  I  signed  it  '  Your 
Friend  tinknown,'  shewed  itto  Beverlev,  charged 
him  with  his  falsehood,  put  myself  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  vowed  I'd  never  see  him  more. 

Julia.  And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have 
not  seen  him  since  ? 

Lydia.  'Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found  the 
matter  out.  I  intended  only  to  have  teased  him 
three  days  and  a  half,  and  now  I've  lost  him  for 
ever. 

Julia.  If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  yon 
have  represented  him  to  me,  he  will  Jiever  give 
vou  up  so.  Yet  consider,  Lydia ;  you  tell  me  he 
Is  but  an  ensign,  and  you  have  thirty  thousand 
pounds  ! 

Lydia.  But  you  know  I  lose  most  of  my  for- 
tune if  \  marry  without  my  aunt's  consent,  till  of 
age ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  determined  to  do, 
ever  since  I  knew  the  i)enaity.  Xor  could  I  love 
the  man,  who  would  wish  to  wait  a  day  for  the 
alternative. 

Julia.  Nay,  this  is  caprice  ! 

Lydia.  What,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  caprice? 
I  thought  her  lover  Faulkland  had  inured  her 
to  it. 

Julia.  I  do  not  love  even  his  faults. 

Lydia.  But  apropos !  you  have  sent  to  him,  I 
suppose  ? 

Julia.  Not  yet,  upon  my  word  !  nor  has  he  the 
least  itlca  of  my  being  in  Bath.  Sir  Anthony's 
resolution  was  so  sudden,  I  could  not  inform  liiui 
of  it. 

Lydia.  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own  mistress, 
(though  under  the  protection  of  sir  Anthony)  yet 
have  yoii,  for  this  long  year,  been  a  slave  to  the 
caprice,  the  whim,  the  jealousy  of  this  ungrateful 
Tauikiand,  who  will    ever    delay  assuming   the 
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rights  of  a  Imsband,  while  you  sulTcr  hiin  to  be 
equally  iiii[)tTious  as  a  lover. 

Julia.  Nav,  voii  are  wroDjr  entirely.  We  were 
contracted  Ijct'oro  my  father's  death.  That,  and 
some  consequent  embarrassments,  have  delayed 
what  I  know  to  be  my  r'aiilklaiid's  most  ardent 
wish.  lie  is  too  jrenerous  to  trifle  on  such  a 
point.  And,  for  his  charat ter,  you  wron^  liim 
there,  too.  No,  Lydia,  he  is  too  proud,  too  noble 
to  be  jealous;  if  he  is  captious,  'tis  without  dis- 
sembling ;  if  fretful,  without  rudenesit  Unused 
to  the  fo])peries  of  love,  he  is  netrlii^cnt  of  the 
little  duties  expected  from  a  lover — hut  beiutj 
unliAckueved  in  the  passion,  his  aft'ection  is  ar- 
dent and  sincere  ;  and,  as  it  ena;rosscs  his  whole 
soul,  he  expects  every  thoutiht  and  emotion  ot 
his  mistress  tf)  move  in  unison  with  his.  Yet, 
though  his  pride  calls  for  this  fidl  retiun,  his  hu- 
mility makes  him  undervalue  those  qualities  in 
him,  which  would  eiuule  him  to  it;  and,  not  feel- 
inj;  why  he  should  be  loved  to  the  degree  he 
wishes,  lie  still  suspects  that  he  is  not  loved 
enough.  This  temper,  I  must  own,  has  cost  me 
many  unhappy  hours;  but  1  have  learned  to 
think  myself  his  debtor,  for  those  imperfc  tions 
which  arise  from  the  ardour  of  his  attachment. 

Li/dia.  Well,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  defend- 
ing him.  But,  tell  me  candidly,  Julia,  had  he 
never  saved  yom-  life,  do  you  think  you  should 
have  been  attached  to  him  as  you  are?  Believe 
me,  the  rude  Ijiast,  that  overset  your  boat,  was  a 
prosperous  sale  of  love  to  him. 

Jii/i(i.  firatitiule  may  have  strengthened  my 
attachment  to  Mr  laulkland,  but  I  loved  him  bo- 
fore  he  had  preserv  ed  me  ;  yet,  surely,  that  alone 
were  an  obligation  sutbcient 

Li/dia.  Oliligation  !  Why,  a  water-spaniel 
would  have  done  as  nnich  !  \Vell,  I  should  ne\er 
think  of  giving  my  heart  to  a  man,  because  he 
could  swim ! 

Julia.  Come,  Lydia.  you  are  too  inconside- 
rate. 

Lydia.  Nay,  I  do  but  jest.     What's  here.? 

Enter  Lucy,  in  a  hurry. 

Lucy.  O,  madam,  here  is  sir  Anthony  Abso- 
lute just  come  home  with  your  aunt ! 

Lydia.  They'll  not  come  here.  Lucy,  do  you 
watch.  [Exit  ]a(\. 

Julia.  Yet  1  must  go.  Sir  Anthony  does  not 
know  I  am  here,  and  if  we  meet,  he'll  detaij> 
me,  to  shew  me  the  town.  I'll  take  another  op- 
portunity of  paving  my  respects  to  Mrs  Mala- 
prop,  when  she  shall  treat  me,  as  ions  as  she 
chooses,  with  her  select  words  so  ingeniously 
misapplied,  without  being  mispronounced. 

Re-enter  Lucy. 

Lvn/.  O  lud  !  Ma'am,  they  are  both  coming 
up  stairs  ! 

Li/diu.  Well,  I'll  not  detain  you,  coz.  A(li(  u, 
Tuy  dear  Julia;  I'm  sure  you  are  in  haste  to  send 


to  Faidkland.     There — through  my  room  you'll 
iind  another  stair-case. 

JuU'a.  Adieu  \— [Embrace.'] 

[Exit   ^  VIA  :\. 

Lydia.  Here,  my  near  Lucy,  hide  these  books. 
Quick,  quick  !  iliug  Peregrine  Pickle  under  the 
toilet — throw  Roderick  Random  into  the  closet 
— put  the  Innocent  Adultery  into  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man — thrust  Lord  Aimworth  undfer  the 
sopha — cram  Ovid  behind  the  bolster — there — 
put  the  Man  of  Feeling  into  your  pocket — so,  so ; 
now,  lay  Mrs  Chapone  in  siglit,  and  leave  For- 
dyce's  Sermons  open  on  the  table. 

Lucy.  ()  hum  it  !  Madam,  the  hair-dresser  has 
torn  away  as  Tur  as  Proper  Pride. 

Lydia.  N(  ver  mind — open  at  Sobriety.  Fling 
me  Lord  Chest ertield's  Letters.     Now  for  them. 

Enter  Mrs  MALAPnop,  and  Sir  Anthony  Ab- 
solute. 

il/r.s-  Mul.  There,  sir  Anthony,  there  sits  the 
deliberate  simpleton,  who  wants  to  disgrace  her 
tamilv,  and  lavish  herself  on  a  fellow  not  worth 
a  shilling. 

I.ydia.  Madam,  T  thought  you  once 

IMrs  Mai.  You  thought,  miss  !  I  don't  know 
any  business  you  ha\e  to  think  at  all.  Thought 
does  not  V)ecome  a  young  woman.  But  the  point 
we  would  request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  promise 

to  forget  this  fellow to  illiterate  him,  I  say, 

quite  from  yom-  niemory. 

Lydia  Ah,  madam  !  our  memories  are  inde- 
j)endcnt  f)f  our  wills.     It  is  not  easy  to  forget. 

I\}?-s  Mul.  But  I  say  it  is,  miss ;  there  is  no- 
thing on  earth  so  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a  person 
chooses  to  set  about  it.  I'm  sure  I  have  as 
much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle,  as  if  he  had 
never  existed — and  I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to 
do  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Lydia,  these  violent  me- 
mories don't  become  a  young  woman. 

Sir  Aiith.  Why,  sure  she  won't  pretend  to  re- 
UKMuber  what  she's  ordered  not !  Ay,  this  comes 
of  her  reading ! 

Lydia.  What  crime,  madam,  have  I  conmiit- 
ted  to  be  treated  thus } 

j\]rs  Mai.  Now,  don't  attem])t  to  extirpate 
you rsi'lf  from  the  matter ;  you  know  I  have  proof 
controvertible  of  it.  But  tell  me,  will  you  pro- 
mise to  do  as  you  are  bid  r  Will  you  take  a  hus- 
harul  of  your  friends'  choosing.' 

Jj/din.  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that 
had  I  no  preference  for  any  one  else,  the  choice 
you  have  made  would  be  my  aversion. 

]\]rs  Mai.  W'hat  business  have  you,  miss,  with 
preference  and  aversion  ?  Thev  don't  become  a 
vonng  woman  ;  and  you  ought  to  know,  that,  as 
both  always  \\ear  oft',  'tis  safest  in  nuitrimony  to 
begin  with  a  little  aversion.  I'm  siu'c  I  hated 
your  poor  dear  uncle  before  marriage  as  if  he'd 
been  a  black-a-moor — and  yet,  miss,  yon  are  sen- 
sible ^^h;lt  a  wife  I  made  !  and  when  it  pleased 
Heaven   to  release  me  from  him,  'tis  unknowii 
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what  tears  I  bhed  !  But  suppose  wc  were  going 
to  give  you  aiiotlier  choice,  will  you  promise  us 
to  give  up  this  Beverley  ? 

Li/dia.  Could  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to 
give  that  promise,  niy  actions  would  certainly  as 
far  bche  my  words. 

Mrs  2IuL  Take  yourself  to  your  room.  You 
are  fit  company  for  nothing  but  your  own  ill  hu- 
mours. 

Lijdia.  Willingly,  madam— I  cannot  change  for 
tlie  worse. 

[Exit  Lydia. 

Mi'S  Mai.  There's  a  little  intricate  hussy  for 
you  ! 

Sir  Anth.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  madam; 
all  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  teaching 
girls  to  read.  Had  I  a  thousand  daughters,  by 
Heaven,  I'd  as  soon  have  them  taught  tlie  black 
art  as  their  alphabet ! 

Mrs  Mill.  Nay,  nay ;  sir  Anthony,  you  are  an 
absolute  misanthropy. 

Sir  Anth.  In  my  way  iiither,  ^Irs  IMalaprop,  I 
observed  your  niece's  maid  coming  forth  iVom  a 
circulating  library  ;  she  had  a  book  in  each  hand; 
they  were  half-bound  volumes,  with  marble  co- 
vers; from  that  moment  I  gue.-^sed  how  full  of 
duty  I  should  see  her  mistress. 

Mrs  Mai.  Those  are  vile  places,  indeed  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Madam,  a  circulating  lil)rary  in  a 
town,  is  as  an  ever-green  tree  of  diabolical  know- 
ledge; it  blossoms  through  the  year:  and,  de- 
pend on  it,  Mrs  Malaprop,  that  they,  who  are  so 
ibad  of  handling  the  leaves,  will  long  for  the  fruit 
at  last. 

Mrs  Mai.  Fie,  fie ;  sir  Anthony,  you  surely 
speak  laconically. 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  Mrs  ]\Ialaprop,  in  moderation, 
now,  what  would  you  have  a  woman  know  ? 

Mrs  Mai.  Observe  me,  sir  Anthony.  I  would 
by  no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a 
progeny  of  learning ;  I  don't  think  so  mucii  learn- 
ing becomes  a  young  woman  ;  for  instance — I 
would  never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek,  or  He- 
brew, or  algebra,  or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  para- 
doxes, or  such  inflammatory  branches  of  learn- 
ing;  neither  would  it  be  necessary  for  her  to 
handle  any  of  your  mathematical,  astronomical, 
diabolical  instruments  :  but,  sir  Anthony,  I  would 
send  her,  at  nine  years  old,  to  a  boarding-school, 
in  order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity  and  artifice. 
Then,  sir,  she  should  liave  a  supercilious  know- 
ledge in  accounts  ;  and,  as  she  grew  up,  I  would 
have  her  instructed  in  geometry,  that  she  might 
knou'  something  of  the  contagious  countries  ;  but 
above  all,  sir  Anthonv,  she  should  be  mistress  of 
orthodoxy,  that  she  might  not  mis-spell,  and  mis- 
pronounce words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usually 
do  ;  and  likewise  that  she  might  reprehend  the 
true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saying.  This,  sir 
Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman  know ; 
and  I  don't  think  there  is  a  superstitious  article 
in  it. 


Sir  Anth.  Well,  well,  Mrs  Malaprpp,  I  will 
dispute  the  point  no  further  with  you;  though,  I 
must  confess,  that  you  are  a  truly  moderate  and 
polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third  word  you 
say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.  But,  Mrs 
Malaprop,  to  the  more  important  point  in  de- 
bate— you  say  you  have  no  objection  to  my  pro- 
posal ? 

Mrs  Mai.  None,  I  assure  you.  I  am  under 
no  positive  engagement  with  Mr  Acres  ;  and  as 
Lydia  is  so  obstinate  against  him,  perhap.s  your 
son  may  have  better  success. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  madam,  I  will  write  for  the 
boy  directly.  He  knows  not  a  syllable  of  this 
yet,  though  I  have  for  some  time  had  the  propo- 
sal in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with  his  regi- 
ment. 

Mrs  Mai.  We  have  never  seen  your  son,  sir 
Anthony;  but  I  hope  no  objection  on  his  side.' 

Sir  Anth.  Objection  I  Let  him  object  if  he 
dare  !  No,  no,  Mrs  Malaprop,  Jack  knows  that 
the  least  demur  puts  me  in  a  phrenzy  directly. 
My  process  was  always  very  simple;  in  their 
younger  days,  'twas  '  Jack  do  this ;'  if  he  deniur- 
red,  I  knocked  him  down  ;  and  if  he  grumbled  at 
that,  I  always  sent  him  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs  Mai.  Ay  ;  and  the  properest  way,  o'  my 
conscience  !  Nothing  is  so  conciliating  to  young 
people  as  severity.  Well,  sir  Anthony,  I  shall 
give  Mr  Acres  his  discharge,  and  prepare  Lydia 
to  receive  your  son's  invocations ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  represent  lier  to  the  captain  as  an  object 
not  akogether  illegible. 

Sir  Anth.  Madam,  I  will  handle  the  subject 
prudently.  Well,  I  must  leave  you  ;  and  let  me 
beg  you,  Mrs  Malaprop,  to  enforce  this  matter 
roundly  to  the  girl ;  take  my  advice,  keep  a  tight 
hand ;  if  she  rejects  this  proposal,  clap  her  under 
lock  and  key;  and  if  you  were  just  to  let  the  ser- 
vants forget  to  bring  her  dinner  for  three  or  four 
days,  you  can't  conceive  how  she'd  come  about. 

[Exit  Sin  Antji. 

Mrs  Mai.  Well ;  at  any  rate  i  shall  be  glad  to 
get  her  from  under  uiy  intuition.  She  has  some- 
how discovered  my  partiality  for  sir  Lucius  O'- 
Trigger — sure,  Lucy  can't  have  betrayed  me  ! 
!So ;  the  girl  is  sucli  a  simpleton,  1  should  have 
made  her  confess  it.  Lucy  !  Lucy  ! — [Calls.] — 
Had  she  been  one  of  your  artificial  ones,  I  should 
never  ha\  e  trusted  her. 

Enter  Li'CY. 

Lnn/.  Did  you  call,  madam  ? 

]\I)s  Mai.  Yes,  girl.  Did  you  see  sir  Lucius 
while  you  was  out } 

Luci/.  No,  indeed,  madam,  not  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

Mrs  Mai.  You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  you  never 
mentioned^ 

Lucy.    O  gcmini !    I'd  sooner  cut  uiy  tongue. 
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Mrs  3/a/.  "Well;  don't  let  your  sim))licity  bo 
niposed  on. 

.Lticif.  No,  madam, 

Mrs  Mai.  •%,  come  to  mc  presently,  and  I'll 
eive  vou  another  letter  to  sir  Lucius;  but  mind, 
Lucv,  if  ever  you  betray  wliat  you  arc  intrusted 
\vitli  (unless  it  be  other  people's  secrets  to  me^ 
\ou  forfeit  my  malevolence  for  ever ;  and  yoni 
being  a  simpleton  shall  be  no  excuse  for  your  lo- 
cality. [Exit  Miis  Mal. 

Lvci/.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  So,  my  dear  simplicity,  let 
me  si^"e  you  a  little  respite — [Altniii};  lie?-  man- 
<,n^r.\ — let  girls  in  my  station  be  as  tbnd  as  lliey 
please  of  appearinji  expert,  and  knowing  in  their 
trusts  ;  commend  me  to  a  mask  of  siUiness,  and  a 
])<iir  of  sharp  eyes  for  my  own  interest  under  it  ' 
Let  me  see  !  to  wliat  accdunt  have  I  turned  my 
simplicitv  lately — [i>oo/c.s  at  a  pupcr.^—Vor  abcl- 
ting  Miss  Lydia  Lauijuish  in  a  design  of  running 


away  with  an  ensi2;n  !  In  money,  sundry  times, 
twelve  pound  twelve — gowns,  five — hats,  rufiles, 
raps,  (S:c. — numberless  !  From  the  said  ensign, 
within  this  last  month,  six  guineas  and  a  half- — 
About  a  quarter's  pay  !  Item.  Irom  Mrs  Mala- 
prop,  for  betraying  the  young  people  to  her— 
when  I  found  matters  were  likely  to  be  discover- 
ed—two guineas,  and  a  black  padusoy.  Item. 
1  rom  Mr  Acres,  for  carrying  divers  letters— - 
\^ltich'T-never delivered— two  guineas,  and  a  pair 
of  buckles.  Item,  Ironi  sir  Lucius  O'LriL'ger, 
three  crowns,  two  gold  pocket-pieces,  and  a  sil- 
ver snufi-box  !  Well  done,  simplicity  !  Yet  I  was 
forced  to  make  my  Hibernian  believe,  that  he 
was  correspondiniv,  not  with  the  aimt,  but  with 
the  niece:  for,  though  not  over-rich,  I  foimd  he 
had  too  much  pride  and  delicacy  to  sacrifice  the 
iceliiios  of  a  gcntlenuui  to  the  necessities  of  his 
fortune.  [Exit. 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  L — Captain  Absolute's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute  a7id  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  while  I  was  there,  sir  Anthony  came 
in  :  I  told  him,  you  had  sent  me  to  inquire  after 
his  health,  and  to  know  if  he  was -at  leisure  to  sec 
you. 

Ahs.  And  what  did  he  say,  on  hearing  I  was  at 
Bath  ? 

Fag.  Sir,  in  my  life  I  never  saw  an  elderly 
gentleman  more  astonished ;  he  started  back  two 
or  three  paces,  rapt  out  a  do/cn  interjectural 
oaths,  and  asked,  what  the  ilc\il  had  brought  you 
here  ? 

jibs.  Well,  sir,  and  what  did  you  say  ? 

Fug.  O,  I  lied,  sir  ;  I  forget  the  precise  lie  : 
but  vou  may  depend  on't,  he  got  no  truth  from 
me.  Yet,  with  submission,  for  fear  of  blunders 
in  future,  I  should  be  glad  to  fix  w  l.at  has  brought 
ns  to  liath:  in  order  that  we  may  lie  a  little  <'on- 
sistcntly.  Sir  Anthony's  servants  were  curious, 
sir;  very  curious  indeed. 

Ahs.  You  have  said  nothing  to  them  ? 

Fag.  O,  not  p.  word,  sii* ;  not  a  word.  Mr 
Thomas,  indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  I  take  to 
be  the  discreetest  of  whips)- 

Abs.  'Sdeath  !  You  rascal !  You  have  not  trust- 
ed him  ? 

Fag.  O,  no,  sir ;  no,  no  ;  not  a  syllable,  upon 
my  vtracity  !  lie  wab,  indeed,  a  little  inquisitive , 
but  1  was  sly,  sir,  devili-h  sly  ! — My  master  ('>ai(l 
I;,  honest  Thomas,  (you  know,  sir,  one  says  ho- 
nest to  one's  inferiors)  is  come  to  Ralh  to  recruit 
— Yes,  sir,  I  said,  to  recruit ;  and  Mhtther  for 
men,  money,  or  constitution,  you  know,  sir,  is 
tiolhing  to  him,  nor  any  one  else. 

Abs.  Well,  recruit  \vill  do;  let  it  be  so — 


Fag.  O,  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingly — in- 
deed, to  give  the  thing  an  air,  I  told  1  honias,  that 
your  honour  had  already  inlistcd  five  disbanded 
chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters,  and  thirteen 
billiard  markers. 

Abs.  You  blockhead,  never  say  more  than  is 
necessary  ! 

Fag.  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  beg  pardon  ;  but, 
with  submission,  a  lie  is  nothing  unless  one  sup- 
ports it.  Sir,  whenever  I  draw  on  my  invention 
for  a  good  current  lie,  I  always  forge  indorse- 
ments as  well  as  the  bill. 

Abs.  ^V'ell,  take  care  you  don't  hurt  ymir  cre- 
dit, bv  ofl'ering  too  nnich  security. — Is  INL'  laulk- 
land  returned  ? 

Fag.  'ie  is  above,  sir,  chanaiiis;  his  dress. 
Abs.  Can  you   tell   whether  he   has   been  'in- 
formed of  sir  Antl'.onv's  and  Miss  Melville's  ar- 
rival ? 

Fag.  I  fancy  not,  sir;  he  has  "^een  no  one  since 
he  came  in,  but  his  gentleman,  who  was  vvith  him 
at  Bristol.  I  think,  sir,  1  hear  Mr  Faulkland 
coming  down. 

Abs.  Go,  tell  him,  I  am  here. 
Fag.  Yes,  sir.     [doing.]     I  beg  pardon,  sir; 
but  should  sir  Anthony  call,  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  remember,   that  we  arc  recruiting,  if 
you  please  ? 

Abs.  Well,  well. 

Fag.  And,  in  tenderness  to  my  character,  if 
your  honour  could  bring  in  the  chairmen  and 
waiters,  I  should  c  steem  it  as  an  obligation  ;  for, 
though  I  never  scru|)h,-  a  lie  to  serve  my  master, 
vet  it  hurts  one  s  conscience  to  be  found  out. 

[Exit. 
AI'S.  Now  for  my  whimsical  fri<;nd — if  he  does 
not  know  that  his  mistress  is  here,   I'll  teazc  him 
a  liiilc  before  I  tell  him 
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Enter  Faulkland. 

Faulkland,  you're  welcome  to  Bath  again  !  you 
are  punctual  in  your  return. 

Faulk.  Yes;  I  had  nothing  to  detain  me,  when 
I  had  fuiished  the  business  I  went  on.  Well, 
what  news  since  I  left  you  ?  How  stand  matters 
between  you  and  Lydia? 

Abs.  Faith,  much  as  they  were ;  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  our  quarrel ;  however,  I  expect  to 
be  recalled  every  hour. 

Faulk.  Why  don't  you  persuade  her  to  go  ofl' 
with  you  at  once? 

Abs.  What,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  her  fortune? 
You  forget  that,  my  friend.  No,  no,  1  could 
have  brought  her  to  that  long  ago. 

Faulk.  Nay,  then,  you  trifle  too  long — if  you 
are  sure  of  her,  prf)pose  to  the  aunt  in  your  own 
character,  and  write  to  sir  Anthony  for  his  con- 
sent. 

Abs.  Softly,  softly;  for  though  I  am  convinced 
my  little  Lydia  would  elope  with  me  as  ensign 
Beverley,  yet  am  I  by  no  means  certain  that  she 
would  take  me  with  the  impediment  of  our 
friends'  consent,  a  regular  humdrum  wedding, 
and  the  reversion  of  a  good  fortune  on  my  side : 
No,  no;  I  must  prepare  her  gradually  for  the  dis- 
covery, and  make  myself  necessary  to  her,  before 
I  risk  it.  Well,  but  Faulkland,  you'll  dine  with 
us  to-day  at  the  hotel  ? 

Faulk.  Indeed,  I  cannot ;  I  am  not  in  spiritsto 
be  of  such  a  party. 

Abs.  By  hea\ens  I  I  shall  forswear  your  com- 
pany. You  are  the  most  teasing,  captious,  in- 
corrigible lover  !  Do  love  like  a  man. 

Faulk.  I  own  I  am  unfit  for  company. 

Abs.  Am  not  I  a  lover,  ay,  and  a  romantic  one 
too?  Yet,  do  I  carry  every  where  with  me  such 
a  confounded  farrago  of  doubts,  fears,  lupes, 
wishes,  and  all  the  flimsy  furniture  of  a  country 
miss's  brain  ? 

Faulk.  Ah,  .Tack  !  your  heart  and  soul  arf  not, 
like  mine,  fixed  immutably  on  one  only  ibject. 
You  throw  for  a  large  stake,  but  losing — you 
could  stake,  and  throw  again  :  but  I  have  set  n)y 
sum  of  happiness  on  this  cast,  and  not  tr>  suc- 
ceed, were  to  be  stript  of  all. 

Abs.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  what  giounds 
for  apprehension  can  your  whimsical  braii  con- 
jure up  at  present? 

Faulk.  What  grounds  for  apprehensim  did 
you  say  ?  Heavens  !  arc  there  not  a  thousmd  ?  I 
fear  for  her  spirits,  her  health,  her  life — Uy  ab- 
sence may  fret  her;  her  anxiety  for  my  return, 
her  fears  for  me,  may  oppi'ess  her  gentle  :emper. 
And  for  her  health — does  not  every  ho.ir  bring 
me  cause  to  be  alarmed  ?  H  it  rains,  souh  shower 
may  even  then  have  chilled  her  delicate  frame  ! 
If  the  wind  be  keen,  some  rude  blast  nay  have 
affected  her  !  The  heat  of  noon,  the  dews  of 
the  evening,  may  endanger  the  life  of  her,  for 


whom  only  I  value  mine.  O,  .Tack!  when  deli- 
cate and  feeling  souls  are  separated,  there  ir?  not 
a  feature  in  the  sky,  not  a  movtment  of  the  ele- 
ments, not  an  aspiration  of  the  breeze,  but  liiuts 
some  cause  for  a  lover's  appreliension  I 

Abs.  Ay,  but  we  may  chuse  whether  we  will 
take  the  hint  or  not.  So  then,  Faulkland,  if  you 
were  convinced  that  .Tulia  were  well  and  in  -pi- 
rits,  you  would  be  entirely  c<*ntent? 

Faulk.  I  should  be  happy  beyond  measure — I 
am  anxious  oiily  for  that. 

Abs.  Then,  to  cure  youranxietv  at  once — Miss^ 
Melville  is  in  perfect  health,  and  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Bath. 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack — don't  trifle  with  me. 

Abi.  She  is  arrived  here,  with  my  father,  within 
this  'lour. 

Faulk,  Can  you  be  serious  ? 

Jbs.  I  thought  you  knew  sir  Anthony  better 
th?,n  to  be  surprised  at  a  sudden  whim  of  this 
kind.  Seriously,  then,  it  is  as  I  tell  you — upoa 
n;y  honour. 

Faulk.  My  dear  friend  ! — Hollo,  Du  Peigne  ! 
my  hat — my  dear  Jack — now,  nothing  on  earth 
can  give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

Enter  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  Mr  Acres,  just  arrived,  is  below. 

Abs.  Stay,  Faulkland,  this  Acres  lives  within 
a  mile  of  sir  Anthony,  and  he  shall  tell  you  how 
your  mistress  has  been  ever  since  you  left  her. — 
Fag,  shew  the  gentleman  up.  [Exit  Fag. 

Faulk.  What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in  the  fa- 
mily ? 

Abs.  O,  very  intimate :  I  insist  on  your  not 
going  :  besides,  his  ciiaracter  will  divert  you. 

Faulk.  Well,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few- 
questions. 

Abs.  He  is  likewise  a  rival  of  mine — that  is  of 
my  other  self's,  for  he  does  not  think  his  friend 
captain  Absolute  ever  saw  the  lady  in  question; 
and  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  hear  him  complain 
to  me  of  one  Beverley,  a  concealed,  sculkiug  ri- 
val, who 

Faulk.  Hush  !  he's  here. 

Enter  Acres. 

Ac?TS.  Hah  !  my  dear  friend,  noble  captain, 
and  honest  Jack,  how  dost  thou  ?  just  arrived, 
faith,  as  you  see.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 
Warm  work  on  the  roads,  Jack — Odds  whips  and 
wheels  !  I've  travelled  like  a  comet,  with  a  tail 
of  dust  all  the  way  as  long  as  the  Mall. 

Abs.  Ail!   Bob,  yi>u   are  indeed  an  eccentric 

planet ;  but  we  know  your  attraction  hither 

Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr  Faulkland  to 
you.   Mr  Faulkland,  Mr  Acres. 

Acres.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  : 
Sir,  I  solicit  your  connexions. — Mcy,  Jack,  what,, 
this  is  Mr  Faulklanii,  who 

Abs.  Ay,  Bob,  Miss  Melville's  Mr  Faulldand[.x 
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Acres.  Odso  !  she  and  your  father  can  be  but 
just  arrived  betcjre  nie — I  suppose  you  have  seen 
them.  All !  Mr  Faulkland,  you  are  indeed  a 
hapjiy  man. 

Faulk.  I  have  not  seen  3Iiss  Melville  yet,  ;<ir; 
I  liope  blie  enjoyed  full  health  and  spirits  in  Dc- 
vonsiiire  ? 

Acres.  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life,  sir  ; 
never  better.  Odds  blushes  and  blooms !  she 
hiis  been  as  healthy  as  the  (ierman  Spa. 

Fuiilk.  Indeed  !  I  did  hear  that  she  had  been 
a  little  indisposed. 

Aciex.  False,  false,  sir;  only  said  to  vex  you  : 
quite  the  reverse,  I  assure  you. 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  tie  ad- 
vantaiie  of  me;  I  had  almost  fretted  myself  ill. 

Aba.  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mistress 
for  not  having  been  sick  ! 

Faulk.  No,  no ;  you  misunderstand  me  :  yet 
surely,  a  little  tritling  indisposition  is  not  an  jn- 
natural  consequence  of  absence  from  those  vo 
love.  Now,  confess,  isn't  there  simutinuy:  u'l- 
kind  in  this  violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health } 

Abs.  O,  it  was  vei^y  unkind  of  her  to  be  well 
in  your  absence,  to  be  sure  ! 

Acres.  Good  apartments.  Jack. 

Faulk.  Well,  sir,  but  you  was  saying,  tJiat  Miss 
INIelville  has  been  so  exceedingly  well — what, 
then,  she  has  been  merry  and  gay,  I  suppose : — 
Always  in  spirits,  hey  } 

Acres.  Merry  !  odds  crickets,  she  has  been  the 
bell  and  spirit  of  the  company  wherever  she  has 
been — so  lively  and  entertaining!  so  full  of  wit 
and  humour ! 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  there  !  O,  by  my  soul, 
there  is  an  innate  levity  in  woman,  that  nothing 
can  overcome  !    What !  happy  and  I  away? 

Abs.  Have  done  :  How  fooli.'.h  this  is  !  just 
now,  you  were  only  ap|)rehensive  for  your  mis- 
ti'ess's  spirits. 

Faulk.  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy  and 
spirit  of  the  company  ? 

Abs.  No,  indeed,  you  have  not. 

Faulk.  Have  I  been  lively  and  entertaining  ? 

Abs.  O,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 

Faulk.  Have  I  been  lull  of  wit  and  humour.? 

Abs.  No,  faith;  to  do  you  justice,  you  have 
been  confoundedly  stupi<l  indeed. 

Acres.  What's  the  matter  with  the  geiitleman  r 

Abs.  He  is  only  expres.sing  his  great  satisfac- 
tion at  hcarina:  that  Julia  has  been  so  well  and 
happy,  that's  all — hey,  i'aulkland  ? 

Funlk.  Oh !  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it — yes, 
yes,  she  has  a  happy  disposition  ! 

Acres.  I'hat  sh<:  ha^  indeed — then  slie  is  so  ac- 
complished, so  sweet  a  voice,  so  expert  at  her 
harpsichord,  such  a  unstress  of  iiat  and  sbarj) — 
squallante,  rumblante,  and  quiverante  ! — there 
was  this  time  month,  odds  niuuiums  and  crotch- 
ets!  how  she  (lid  chirup  at  Mrs  Piano's  concert! 

fuulk,  'J'her^  ^ain,  what  say  you  to  this.'' 


you  sec  she  has  been  all  mirth  and  song — not  a 
thought  of  me  ! 

Abs.  Plio  !  man,  is  not  music  the  food  of  love? 
Faulk.  Well,  wfll,  it  may  he  so. — Pray,  Mr 
what's  his  danmed  name.? — J)oyou  remem- 
ber what  songs  Miss  ^lelville  sung? 
Acres.  Not  I  indeed. 

Abs.  Stay  now,  tliey  were  some  pretty  melan- 
choly purling-stream  airs,  I  warrant ;  perhaps  vou 
may  recollect;  did  she  sing — '  When  absent  froui 
'  niy  soul's  delight  ?' 

nicies.  No,  that  wa'n't  it. 

Abs.  Or — '  do,  gentle  gales!' — '  Go,  gentle 

'  gales !'  '\        ^  (Siugs. 

Acres.  O  no  !    nothing  like  it.     Odds  !  now  I 

recollect  one  of  them — '  My  heart's  my  own,  my 

'  will  is  free.*  [Sings. 

Faulk.  Fool  !  fool   that  I   am  !    to  fix  all  my 

happiness  on   such  a  triiler  !    'Sdeath  !  to  make 

herself  the  pipe  and  ballad-monger  of  a  circle  I 

to  S(ioth  her  light  heart  with  catches  and  glees  I 

What  can  you  say  to  this,  sir? 

Abs.  Why,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  my 
mistress  had  been  so  merry,  sir. 

Faulk.  Nay,  nay,  nay ;  I'm  not  sorry  that  she 
has  been  happy — no,  no ;  I  am  glad  of  that — I 
would  rot  have  had  her  sad  or  sick — yet,  surely, 
a  .sympathetic  heart  would  have  shewn  itself  even 
n  the  choice  of  a  sous; — she  might  have  been 
temperately  healthy,  and  somehtjw,  plaintively 
gay — but  she  has  been  dancing  too,  I  doubt  not ! 
Acres.  What  does  the  gentleman  say  about 
dancing  ? 

dbs.  He  says  tin;  lady  we  speak  of  dances  as 
vvel  as  she  sings. 

Acres.  Aye,  truly,  does  she — there  was  at  our 

last  race-ball 

Taulk.  Hell  iuid  tlie  dc\\\ !  There  !  tliere— I 
told  you  ao  !  I  told  you  so  !  Oh  !  she  thrives  in 
my  ibsence  ! — Dancing  !  but  her  whole  feelings 
hav(  been  in  opposition  with  mine.  I  have  been 
anxbus,  silent,  pensive,  sedentary — my  days  have 
beei.  hours  of  care,  my  uiglits  of  watchfulness. 
She  has  been  all  health!  spirit!  laugh!  song! 
daiici ! — Oh  !  dauuitd,  danmed  levity  ! 

ylls.  For  Heaven's  sake,  I'anlkland,  tlon't  ex* 
po.^e  vour.self  so  !  Suppose  she  has  danced,  what 
then'    docs  not  the  ceremonv  of  society  often 

oblige 

Fat  Ik.  Well,  well,  I'll  contain  myself — per- 
hajis,  as  you  say,  for  form  sake.  What,  Mr 
Acre^  you  were  praising  Miss  Melville's  manner 
of  daicing  a  minuet,  hey  ? 

AcH's.  O,  I  dare  ensure  her  for  that — hut  what 
r  wasgoing  to  speak  of  was  her  country  dancing: 
Odds  :w  imniings  !  she  has  such  an  air  with  her  ! 
Fuu'k.  Now  tlisappointu>ent  cm  her  ! — defend 
this,  /\l)solute  !  why  don't  yon  defend  this  ? — 
Couutr-dances  !  jigs  and  reels !  am  I  to  blame 
now  ?  A  minuet  I  could  have  forgiven — I  should 
not  ha\e  minded  that — I  say  I  should  not  have 
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regarded  a  minuet ;  but  country-dances !  — Zounds ! 
had  she  made  one  in  a  cotillion,  1  believe  I  could 
have  forgiven  that;  but  to  be  monkey-led  for  a 
night !  to  run  the  ^auntlet  through  a  string  of 
amorous  palming  puppies  !  to  shew  paces  like  a 
managed  riily  I — O  Ja^'k,  there  never  can  be  but 
one  man  in  the  world,  whom  a  truly  modest  and 
delicate  woman  ought  to  pair  with  in  a  country- 
dance  ;  and  even  then,  the  rest  of  the  couples 
should  be  her  great  uncles  and  aunts  ! 

Abs.  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers ! 

Fau/k.  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind  in  the 
set,  'twili  spread  like  a  contagion ;  the  asttion  of 
then-  pulse  beats  to  the  lascivious  movement  of 
the  jig;  their  quivering,  warm-breathed  sighs, 
impregnate  the  very  air;  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes electrical  to  love ;  and  each  amorous  spark 
darts  through  every  link  of  the  chain  ! — I  must 
leave  you — 1  own  I  am  somewhat  flurried ;  and 
that  confounded  looby  has  perceived  it.    [Going. 

Abs.  Nay,  but  stay,  Faukland,  and  thank  Mr 
Acres  for  his  good  news ! 

Faulk.  Danm  his  news  !  [Exit  Faulk. 

Abs.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  Faulkltuid !  Five  mi- 
nutes since,  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him  a 
moment's  uneasiness  ! 

Acres.  The  gentleman  was  not  angry  at  my 
praising  his  mistress  !  was  he  .? 

Abs.  A  little  jealouSj  I  believe,  Bob. 

Acres.  You  doWx.  say  so  ?  Ha,  ha !  jealous  of 
me  !  that's  a  ^ood  joke  ! 

Abs.  There's  nothing  strange  in  that,  Bob ;  let 
me  tell  you,  that  sprightly  grace,  and  insinuating 
manner  of  yours,  will  do  some  mischief  among 
the  girls  here  ! 

Acres.  Ah,  you  joke!  ha,  ha,  mischief!  ha, 
ha  !  but,  you  know,  I  am  not  my  own  property ; 
my  dear  Lydia  has  forestalled  me  !  She  could 
never  abide  me  in  the  country,  because  I  used  to 
dress  so  badly ;  but  odds  frogs  and  tambours, 
I  shan't  take  matters  so  liere — now,  ancient  ma- 
dam has  no  voice  in  it — I'll  make  my  old  clothes 
know  who's  master — I  shall  straightway  cashier 
the  hunting-frock,  and  render  my  leather  breeches 
incapable — My  hair  has  been  in  training  some 
time. 

Abs.  Indeed  ! 

Acres.  Aye;  and  tho'iT  the  side  curls  are  a  lit- 
tle restive,  my  hmd-part  takes  it  very  kindly. 

Abs.  (),  you'll  polisli,  I  doubt  not. 

Acres.  Absolutely  I  propose  so — theu,  if  1  can 
fmd  out  this  ensign  Beverley,  odds  triggers  and 
flints  !  I'll  make  him  know  the  diifereme  o't. 

Abs.  Spoke  like  a  man  !— but  pray,  Bob,  I  ob- 
serve you  have  got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new  method 
of  s'.v earing 

Acres,  lla,  ha!  you've  taken  notice  of  it — 'tis 
genteel,  is  not  it? — 1  did  not  invent  it  myself 
though;  but  a  commander  in  our  nsilitia,  a  great 
scholar.  I  aSsure  you,  says  that  there  is  no  meait- 
jng  in  the  common  oaths ;   and  that  nothing  but 


their  antiquity  makes  them  respectable  ;  because, 
he  says,  the  ancients  would  never  stick  to  an  oath 
or  two,  but  would  say,  by  Jove  !  or  by  Bacchus  1 
or  by  Mars  I  or  by  Venus  !  or  by  Pallas  !  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiment ;  so  that,  to  swear  with 
propriety,  says  my  little  major,  the  oath  should 
be  an  echo  to  the  sense ;  and  this  we  call  the 
oath  referential,  or  sentimental  swearing,  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  'tis  genteel,  is  not  it.'' 

Abs.  Very  genteel,  and  very  new,  indeed ;  and, 
I  dare  say,  will  supplant  all  other  figures  of  im- 
precation. 

Acres.  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grow  obsO» 
lete — Damns  have  had  their  day. 

Enter  F.4G. 

Fag.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentlemen  below  desires-, 
to  see  you — Shall  I  shew  him  into  the  parlour? 

Abs.  Ay ;  you  may- 

Acres.  Well,  I  must  be  gone 

Abs.  Stay  ;  who  is  it,  Fag  ? 

Fag.  Your  father,  sir. 

Abs.  You  puppy,  why  did  not  you  shew  him 
up  directly?  [L'r/Y  Fag. 

Acres.  You  have  business  with  sir  Anthony- 
I  expect  a  message  from  Mrs  Malaprop  at  my 
lodgings.  I  have  sent  also  to  my  dear  friend  sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger.  Adieu,  .Tack  ;  we  must  meet 
at  night,  when  you  shall  give  me  a  dozen  bum- 
pers to  little  Lydia. 

Abs.  That  1  will  with  all  my  heart.  [Exit 
Acres.]  Now  for  a  parental  lecture.  I  hope  he 
has  heard  nothing  of  the  business  that  has  brought 
me  here.  I  wish  the  gout  had  held  him  fast  ia 
Devonshire,  with  all  my  soul ! 

Enter  Sir  Anthoxy. 

Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here  ;  and  looking 
so  well  !  your  sudden  arrival  at  Bath  made  me 
apprehensive  for  your  health. 

Sir  Antli.  Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  say,  Jack. 
What !  you  are  recruiting  here,  hey  ? 

Abs.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  on  duty. 

Sir  Ant/i.  Well,  Jack,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
though  I  did  not  expect  it ;  for  I  was  going  to 
write  to  vou  on  a  little  matter  of  business.  Jack, 
I  have  been  considering  that  I  grow  old  and  in- 
fivnx,  and  shall  probably  iK)t  trouble  you  long. 

Abs.  Pardon  me,  sir !  1  never  saw  yon  look 
more  strong  and  hearty  ;  and  I  pray  fervently 
that  you  may  contuiue  so. 

Sir  Anth.  I  hope  your  prayers  may  be  heard, 
with  all  my  heart.  Well,  then,  Jack,  I  have 
been  considfring  that  I  am  so  strong  and  hearty, 
1  may  continue  to  plague  you  a  long  time.  Now, 
Jackj  1  am  sensible  that  the  income  of  your 
commission,  and  what  I  \vaw  hitherto  allowed 
you,  is  but  a  small  pittance  for  a  lad  of  your 
spirit. 

Abs.  Sir,  v<>u  ^^'^  very  gooil. 

Sir  Ant li'  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  ^-et  I  live, 
to  have  my  boy  make  some  figure  in  the  world. 
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I  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  fix  you  at  once  in 
a  noble  independence. 

Abs.  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers  me — such 
prncDsitv  makes  the  gratitude  of  reason  more 
ii\ cly  than  the  sensations  even  of  fihal  atfcction. 

Sir  Aiitli.  I  am  i;hid  you  are  so  sensible  ot  my 
atrciition;  and  you  sliail  be  master  of  a  large 
estate  in  a  few  weeks. 

Abs.  Let  my  future  life,  sir,  speak  my  grati- 
tude ;  I  cannot  express  tlie  sense  1  have  of  vonr 
mimiti(ence.  Yet,  sir,  I  presume  you  would  not 
w  ish  me  to  quit  the  army  .'' 

Sir  Antli.  O,  that  shall  be  as  your  wife 
chooses. 

Abs.  INIy  wife,  sir  ! 

Sir  Ant/i.  Ay,  ay;  settle  that  between  you; 
settle  that  between  you. 

Abs.  A  wife,  sir!  did  you  say? 

Sir  Anf/i.  Ay,  a  wife;  why,  did  not  I  men- 
tion her  before  f 

Abs.  iSot  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

Sir  Antli.  Odd  so  ! — 1  must  not  forijet  her 
though.  Yes,  Jack,  the  independence  1  was 
talking;  of,  is  by  a  marriaoe  ;  the  fortune  is 
saddled  with  a  wife;  but,  1  suppose,  that  makes 
no  dilTercnce.^ 

Abs.  Sir,  sir! — you  amaze  me  ! 

Sir  Antli.  Why,  what  the  devil's  the  matter 
with  the  fool  ?  Just  now,  you  were  all  gratitude 
and  duty. 

Abs.  I  was,  sir — ycu  talked  to  me  of  indepen- 
dence and  a  fortune,  but  not  a  word  of  a  wife  ! 

Sir  A)ith.  \Vny,  what  difference  dues  tliat 
maker  Odds  life,  sir!  if  you  have  the  estate, 
you  must  take  it  uith  the  live  stock  on  it,  as  it 
stinds. 

Abs.  If  my  happiness  is  to  be  the  price,  I  tnust 

bco;  leave  to  decline  the   purchase. Pray,  sir, 

^vho  is  the  lady  ? 

Sir  Antli.  ^\  hat's  that  to  you,  sir  ? — Come, 
g  \e  me  your  prninise  to  lo\e,  and  to  marry  her 
directly. 

A.bs.  Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable,  to 
summon  my  affections  for  a  lady  I  know  nolhintr 
of!  '  ' 

Sir  Antli.  I  am  sure,  sir,  'tis  more  unreason- 
able in  you  to  object  to  a  lady  you  know  nothing 
of 

Abs.  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that 
my  inclinati(Mis  are  lixed  (jn  another — my  hcajt 
is  engaged  to  an  angel  ! 

Sir  Antli.  Ihcn,  pray,  let  it  send  an  excuse. 
It  is  very  sorry — but  business  prevents  its  wait- 
ing on  her. 

Ahs.   But  mv  vows  arc  pledged  to  her. 

Sir  Antli.  Let  her  foreclose,  Jack ;  let  her 
foreclose;  thev  are  not  worth  redeeming;  be- 
sides, you  ha\e  the  an>;el's  vows  in  exchange,  1 
suppose ;  so  there  can  be  no  loss  tliire. 

Abs.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  1  tell  you 
©nee  for  all,  that  m  this  point  I  cannot  obey  yuu 

Sir  Antli.    ilark'c,  Jack ; — I  have   heard  you 


for  some  time  with  patience — I  have  been  cool — 
quite  cool ;  but  take  care — you  know  I  am  com- 
plaisance itself — when  lam  not  thwarted; — no 
one  more  easily  led,  when  I  have  my  own  way  ; 
— but  don't  put  me  in  a  phrenzy. 

Abs.  Sn-,  I  must  repeat  it — in  this,  I  cannot 
obey  you. 

Sir  Antli.  Now,  damn  me  if  ever  I  call  you 
Jack  again  while  1  live  ! 

Abs.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me. 

Sir  Antli.  Sir,  I  won't  hear  a  word — not  a 
word — not  one  word  !  so  give  me  your  promise 
by  a  nod — and  I'll  tell  you  what.  Jack — I  mean, 
you  dog — if  you  don't,  by 

Abs.  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  to  some 
mass  of  usiiness .?  to 

Sir  Antli.  Zounds,  sirrah  !  the  lady  shall  be 
as  ugly  as  I  ciioose :  slie  shall  have  a  hum])  on 
each  shoulder ;  she  shall  be  as  crooked  as  the 
crescent;  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like  the  bull's  in 
Cox's  museum  ;  she  shall  have  a  skin  like  a  nnnn- 
my  ;  and  the  beard  of  a  Jew  : — she  .shall  be  all 
this,  sirrah  ! — yet,  I  will  make  you  ogle  her  all 
day,  and  sit  up  all  niglit  to  write  sonnets  on  her 
beauty. 

Abs.  This  is  reason  and  moderation,  indeed  ! 

Sir  Anlh.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy!  no 
grinning,  jackanapes  ! 

Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  hu- 
mour for  mirth  in  ray  life. 

Sir  Antli.  'Tis  false,  sir ;  I  know  you  are 
laughing  in  your  sleeve ;  I  know  you'll  grin  when 
1  am  gone,  sirrah  ! 

Abs.  Sir,  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better. 

Sir  Anth.  None  of  your  passion,  sir;  none  of 
your  violence,  if  you  please — It  won't  do  with 
me,  I  promise  voii. 

Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  cooler  in  my 
life. 

Sir  Antlt.  'Tis  a  confounded  lie  ! — I  know  you 
are  in  a  passion  in  your  heart ;  I  kiiow  you  are, 
you  hypocritical  young  dog  !  but  it  won't  do. 

Abs.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word  ! 

Sir  Anlh.  So  you  will  lly  out."*  can't  you  be 
cool,  like  me.'  What  the  devil  good  can  passion 
do  r — Passion  is  of  no  service;  you  impudent,  in- 
solent, overbearing  reprobate  !  There,  you  suL-er 
again  ! — don't  pnjvoke  me  ! — but  you  rely  u|)OU 
the  mildness  of  my  temper — you  do,  you  dog ! 
you  play  upon  the  meekness  of  my  disposition  ! 
Yet,  take  care — the  patience  of  a  saint  may  be- 
overcome  at  last! — but  mark  !  I  give  you  six 
hours  and  a  half  to  consider  of  th  s  :  if  you  then 
agree,  witliout  any  condition,  to  do  every  thing 
on  earth  that  I  choose,  why — confound  you  !  I 
may  in  time  forgive  you — If  not,  zounds,  don't 
enter  the  same  hemisphere  with  me  !  don't  dare 
to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the  same  light 
with  me;  but  get  an  atmosphere  and  a  sun  of 
vour  own  !  I'll  strip  you  f»f  your  commission  ;  I'll 
lod'.e  a  live-and-threepence  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees, and  Miu  rliall  live  on  the' interest. — I'll  dis- 
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own  you,  I'll  disinherit  vou,  I'll  ungct  you  !  and 
damn  rae,  it'  ever  I  call  you  Jack  asjain  ! 

[Exit  Sir  Anth. 
Abs.  Mild,  gentle,  considerate  latiier,  I  kiss 
your  hands.  What  a  tender  method  of  givinjj;  his 
opinion  in  these  matters  sir  Anthony  has  !  I  dare 
not  trust  him  with  the  truth.  I  wonder  what  old, 
wealthy  hag  it  is  that  he  wants  to  bestow  on  me ! 
— ^yet,  he  married,  himself,  for  love  !  and  was, 
in  his  youth,  a  bold  intriguer,  and  a  gay  compa- 
nion ! 

Enter  Fag. 

Fag.  Assuredly,  sir,  your  father  is  wrath  to  a 
degree  :  he  comes  down  stairs  eiglit  or  ten  steps 
at  a  time,  muttering,  growling,  and  thumping 
the  banisters  all  the  way :  I,  and  the  cook's  dog, 
stand  bowing  at  tlie  door — rap  !  he  gives  me  a 
stroke  on  the  head  with  iiis  cane,  bids  me  carry 
that  to  my  masttr;  then,  kicking  the  poor  turn- 
spit into  the  area,  danms  us  all,  for  a  puppy  tri- 
umvirate I — Upon  my  credit,  sir,  were  I  in  your 
place,  and  found  my  father  such  very  bad  com- 
pany, I  should  certainly  drop  his  acquaintance. 

Abs.  Cease  your  impertinence,  sir,  at  present. 
— Did  you  come  in  for  nothing  more  ? — Stand  out 
of  the  way.  [Pushes  /liiii  aside,  and  exit. 

Fag.  So  !  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master  :  He 
is  afraid  to  reply  to  his  father,  then  vents  his 
spleen  on  poor  Fag  ! — When  one  is  vexed  by  one 
person,  to  revenge  one's  self  on  another,  who 
happens  to  come  in  the  way — is  the  vilest  in- 
justice !  Ah  !  it  shews  the  worst  temper — the 
basest 

Enter  Errand  Boi/. 

Boy.  Mr  Fag  !  Mr  Fag !  your  master  calls 
you. 

Fag.  Well,  you  little  dirty  puppy,  you  need 
not  bawl  so  ! — The  meanest  disposition  !  the — 

Boif.  Quick,  quick,  Mr  Fag. 

Fag.  Quick,  quick,  you  impudent  jackanapes! 
am  I  to  be  commanded  by  you,   too  !    you  little 

impertinent,  insolent,  kitchen-bred 

[Exit,  kicking  and  beating  him. 

SCENE  IL—The  North  Parade. 
Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  So — I  shall  have  another  rival  to  add  to 
my  mistress's  list — captain  Absolute. How- 
ever, I  shall  not  enter  his  name  till  my  purse  has 
received  notice  in  form.  Poor  Acres  is  dismiss- 
ed ! — Well,  [  have  done  him  a  last  friendly  of- 
fice, in  letting  him  know  that  Beverley  was  here 
before  him.  Sir  I.ucius  is  generally  more  punc- 
tual, when  he  expects  to  hear  from  his  dear 
Dalia,  as  he  calls  her :  I  wonder  he's  not  here  ! 
— I  have  a  little  scruple  of  conscience  from  this 
deceit ;  though  I  should  not  be  paid  so  well,  if 
my  hero  knew  that  Delia  was  near  fifty,  and  her 
own  mistress.    • 

Vol.  II. 


Enter  Sir  Lucirs  O'Tuiggeu. 

Sir  Luc.  Hah  !  my  little  emhassadress — Upon 
my  conscience,  I  have  been  looking  for  you;  I 
have  been  on  the  south  parade  this  half  hour. 

Lucy.  [Speaking  simply.]  O  siemini  !  and  I 
have  been  waiting  for  your  worship  here  on  the 
north  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  ! — may  be,  that  was  the  reason 
we  did  not  meet ;  and  it  is  very  comical  too,  liow 
you  could  go  out,  and  I  not  see  you — for  I  was 
only  taking  a  nap  at  the  parade  colTee-house,  and 
I  chose  the  window  on  purpose  that  I  might  not 
miss  you. 

Lucy.  My  stars !  Now,  I  would  wager  a  six- 
pence 1  went  by  while  you  were  asleep  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Sure  enough  it  must  have  been  so — 
and  I  never  dreamt  it  was  so  late  till  I  uaked. 
Well,  but  my  little  girl,  have  you  got  nothing  tor 
me? 

Lucy.  Yes,  but  I  have I've  got  a  letter  for 

you  in  my  pocket. 

Sir  Luc.  O,  faith,  I  guessed  you  were  not 
come  empty-handed  !  Well ;  let  me  see  what  the 
dear  creature  says. 

Lucy.  There,  sir  Lucius. 

[Gives  him  a  letter. 

Sir  Luc.  [Reads.]  '  Sir — There  is  often  a  sud- 
'  den  incentive  impulse  in  love,  that  has  a  great- 
'  er  mduction  than  years  of  dumestic  combina- 
'  tion  :  such  was  the  commotion  I  felt  at  the  tirst 
'  superfluous  view  of  sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.'  \'ery 
pretty,  upon  my  word.  '  Female  punctuation 
'  forbids  me  to  say  more;  yet,  let  me  add,  that 
'  it  will  give  me  joy  inlallible  to  find  sir  Lucius 
'  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my  aftections. 

'  Delia.' 

Upon  my  conscience,  Lucy,  your  lady  is  a  great 
mistress  of  language  !  Faith,  she's  quite  the 
queen  of  the  dictionary  I    for  the  devil  a  word 

dare    refuse  coming  at  her  call though  one 

would  think  it  was  quite  out  of  hearing. 

Luci/.  Ay,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  experience. 

Sir  Lmc.  Experience  !   what,  at  seventeen  ! 

Luci/.  O,  true,  sir — but  then  she  reads  so — my 
stars  !  how  she  will  read  offhand  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Faith,  she  must  be  very  deep  read  to 
write  this  way,  though  she  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
writer,  too;  for  here  are  a  great  many  poor 
words  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  note,  that 
would  get  their  habeas  corpus  from  any  court  lu 
Christendom. 

Lucy.  Ah,  sir  Lucius !  If  you  were  to  hear 
how  she  talks  of  vou  ! 

Sir  Luc.  O,  tell  her,  I'll  make  her  the  best 
husband  in  the  world,  and  lady  OTrigger  into 
the  bargain  !  But  we  must  get  the  old  gentlewo- 
man's consent,  and  do  every  thing  fairly. 

Lucy.  Nay,  sir  Lucius;  I  thought  you  was  not 
rich  enougli  to  be  so  nice ! 

Sir  LuQ^  Upon  my  word,  young  woman,  yo« 
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Iiave  liitit :  I  am  so  poor,  lliat  I  caivt  alTord  to 
ilo  a  dirty  action.  It'  I  did  not  want  money,  I 
wonld  steal  voiir  mistress  and  her  fortune  with  a 
jjiroat  deal  of"  pleasure.  However,  my  pretty  i2;irl, 
[Gives  her  iiiuiu!/.]  here's  a  little  something  to 
buy  von  a  ribband  ;  and  meet  me  in  the  evening, 
and  I'll  i^ive  you  an  answer  to  this.  So,  hussy, 
take  a  kiss  beforehand,  to  put  you  in  mind. 

[Ai'sscs  her. 

Lucy.  O,  lud,  sir  Lucius  I  I  never  seed  such  a 
geinnian  !  My  lady  won't  like  you  if  you  arc 
so  impudent. 

.ViV  Tmc.  Faith  she  will,  Lucy;  that  same — 
pho  I  what's  the  name  of  it  ? — modesty — is  a  qua- 
lity in  a  lover  more  praised  by  the  women  than 
liked  ;  so,  if  your  mistress  asks  you  whether  sir 
J^ucius  ever  gave  you  a  kiss,  tell  her  fit"ty,  my 
dear. 

Lueif.  What,  would  you  have  me  tell  her  a 
lie.' 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  then,  you  baggage  ?  I'll  make  it 
a  truth  presently. 

Lucif.  Tor  shame,  now  !  here  is  some  one  co- 
ming. 

Sir  Luc.  O,  faith,  I'll  quiet  your  consience  ! 

[Sees  Fag.   Exit,  humming  a  tunc. 

Enter  Yaq. 

Fag.  So,  so,  madam  !  I  liiimbly  beg  pardon. 
Lucij.  O,  lud  !  now,  Mr  Fag — you  flurry  one 


Fug.  Come,  come,  Lucy;  here's  no  one  by — 
so  a  little  less  simpHeity,  with  a  grain  or  two 
more  sincerity,  if  you  please.  You  play  false 
with  us,  madam.  I  saw  you  give  the  baronet  a 
letter.  My  master  shall  know  this ;  and  if  he 
don't  call  him  out,  I  will. 

Lnci/.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  gentlemen's  gentleniPTi 
are  so  hasty.  That  letter  was  from  Mrs  Mala- 
prop,  simpleton.  She  is  taken  with  sir  Lucius's 
address. 

Fug.  How  !  what  tastes  some  people  have  ! 
N'\  hy,  [  suppose  I  have  walked  by  her  window  an 
hundred  times.  But  what  says  your  young  lady  ? 
Any  message  to  my  master  } 

Imcj/.  Sad  news,  Mr  Fag !  A  worse  rival  than 
Acres  !  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has  proposed  his 
sun. 

Fag.  What  !  captain  Absolute  ? 

Lmy.  Even  so — I  overheard  it  all. 

Fag.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good,  faith  !  Good- 
bye, Lucy ;  I  must  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy.  Well ;  you  may  laugh  ;  but  it  is  true,  I 
-assure  you.  [Going.^  But,  i\Ir  Fag,  tell  your 
master  not  to  be  cast  down  by  this. 

Fag.  (),  he'll  he  so  disconsolate  ! 

Lucy.  And  charge  him  not  to  think  of  quar- 
relling with  young  Absolute. 

Fag.  Never  fear  !  never  fear  ! 

Lucy.  Be  sure  ;  bid  him  keep  up  his  spirits. 

Fug.  We  will we  will. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ACT    IIL 


SCENE  L—Th<:  North  Parade. 
Enter  Absolute. 

Abs.  'Tis  just  as  Fag  told  me,  indeed.  Whim- 
sical enough,  t'aith  !  My  father  wants  to  force 
me  to  marry  the  very  girl  I  am  plotting  to  run 
away  with.  He  nmst  not  know  of  my  connec- 
tion with  her  ytt  a-while.  He  has  too  summary 
a  method  of  proceeding  in  these  matters.  How- 
c\er,  I'll  read  ir.y  recantation  instantly.  My 
conversion  is  something  sudden,  indeed ;  but  I 
ran  assure  him  it  is  very  sincere.  So,  so,  here 
he  comes.     He  looks  plaguy  grufl: 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Sir,  Antiiokt. 

Sir  Anth.  No :  I'll  die  sooner  than  forgive 
him  !  Die,  did  I  say  ?  I'll  live  these  fifty  years 
to  plague  him.  At  our  last  meeting,  his  impu- 
dence had  almost  put  me  out  of  temper.  An 
obstinate,  passionate,  selt'-willed  boy  !  \Vho  can 
he  take  after  ?  This  is  my  return  for  getting  him 
before  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  !  for  putting 
him,  at  twelve  years  old,  into  a  marching  regi- 
ment, and  allowing  him  fifty  pounds  a-year,  be- 
sides his  pav,  ever  since  !  But  I  have  done  with 


him;  he's  any  body's  son  for  me.  I  never  \\\\\ 
see  him  more ;  never,  never,  never,  never  ! 

Abs.  Now  for  a  penitential  face. 

Sir  Anth.  Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way! 

Abs.  Sir,  you  see  a  penitent  before  you. 

Sir  Anth.  I  see  an  impudent  scoundrel  before 
me. 

ylAs'.  A  sincere  penitent.  I  come,  sir,  to  ac- 
knowledge my  error,  and  to  submit  entirely  to 
your  will. 

Sir  Anth.  What's  that? 

Abs.  I  have  been  revolving,  and  reflecting,  and 
considering  on  your  past  goodness,  and  kindness, 
and  condescension  to  me. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  sir.? 

Abs.  I  have  been  likewise  weighing  and  balan- 
cing what  you  were  pleased  to  mention  concern- 
ing duty,  and  obedience,  and  authority. 

Sir  Anth.   Well,  pu[)py  ? 

Abs.  Why,  then,  sir,  the  result  of  my  reflec- 
tions is,  a  resolution  to  sacrifice  every  inclination 
(jf  niv  own  to  your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Anth,  NVhy  now,  you  talk  sense — absolute 
sense.  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  sensible 
in  my  life.  Confound  you  !  you  shall  be  Jack 
again  ! 

Abs.  I  am  happy  in  the  appellation. 
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Sir  Anth.  Why,  then,  Jack,  my  dear  Jack,  I 

will  now  inform  you  who  the  lady  really  is.- 

Nothing  but  your  passion  and  violence,  you  sillv 
fellow,  prevented  my  telling  you  at  first.  Pre- 
pare, Jack,  for  wonder  and  rapture — prepare  ! 
V/hak  think  you  of  Miss  Lydia  Languish.? 

Abs.  Languish  !  What,  the  Languishes  of  Wor- 
cestershire ? 

Sir  Anth.  Worcestershire  !  No.  Did  you  ne- 
ver meet  Mrs  IMalaprop  and  her  niece,  JMiss 
Languish,  who  came  into  our  country  just  before 
you  were  last  ordered  to  your  regiment } 

Abs.  Malaprop  !  Languish  !  I  don't  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  the  names  before.  Yet,  stav ; 
I  think  I  do  recollect  something.  Languish  ! 
Languish  !  She  squints,  don't  she  ?  A  little  red- 
haired  girl .? 

Sir  Anth.  Squints  !  A  red-haired  girl ! 

Zounds  !  no. 

Abs.  Then,  I  must  have  forgot;  it  can't  be  tiie 
same  person. 

Sir  Anth.  Jack  I  Jack  !  what  think  you  of 
blooming,  love-breathing  seventeen  ? 

Abs.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  quite  indifferent. 
If  I  can  please  you  in  the  matter,  'tis  all  I  de- 
sire. 

Sir  Anth.  Nay,  but,  Jack,  such  eyes !  such 
eyes  !  so  innocently  wild  I  so  bashfully  irreso- 
lute !  not  a  glance  but  speaks  and  kindles  some 
thought  of  love  !  Then,  Jack,  her  clieeks  !  her 
cheeks.  Jack  !  so  deeply  blushing  at  the  insinua- 
tions of  her  tell-tale  eyes  !  Then,  Jack,  her  lips  ! 
O,  Jack,  lips  smiling  at  their  own  discretion  ;  and, 
if  not  smiling,  more  sweetly  pouting  ;  more  love- 
ly in  sullenness  ! 

Abs.  That's  she,  indeed.  Well  done,  old  gen- 
tleman !  [Aside. 

Sir  Anth.  Then,  Jack,  her  neck  !  O,  Jack, 
Jack  ! 

Abs.  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir;  the  niece 
or  the  aunt .' 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible  pup- 
py, I  despise  you  !  When  I  was  of  your  age, 
such  a  description  would  have  made  me  fly  like  a 
rocket !  The  aunt,  indeed  !  Odds  life  I  when  I 
ran  away  with  your  mother,  I  would  not  have 
touched  any  thing  old  or  ugly  to  gain  an  empire. 

Abs.  Not  to  please  your  father,  sir  ? 

Sir  Anth.    To   please    my   father !    Zounds ! 

not  to  please Oh,  my  father Od- 

so  !  yes,  yes  ;  if  my  fatiier,  indeed,  had  desired 
— that's  quite  another  matter.  Though  he  was 
not  the  indulgent  father  that  I  am.  Jack. 

Abs.  I  dare  say  not,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry  to  find 
your  mistress  is  so  beautiful .'' 

Abs.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  if  1  please  you  in  this 
affair,  'tis  all  I  desire.  Not  that  1  think  a  wo- 
man the  worse  for  being  handsome  ;  but,  sir,  if 
you  please  to  recollect,  you  before  hinted  some- 
thing about  a  hump  or  two,  one  eye,  and  a  few 
mure  graces  of  that  kind.     Now,  without  being 


very  nice,  I  own  I  should  rather  choose  a  wife 
of  mine  to  have  the  usual  number  of  limbs,  and 
a  limited  quantity  of  back :  and  though  one  eye 
may  be  very  agreeable,  yet,  as  tlie  prejudice  has 
aiways  run  in  favour  of  two,  I  would  not  wish  to 
affect  a  singularity  in  that  article. 

Sir  Anth.  What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is!  Why, 
sirrah,  you're  an  anchori'e  !  a  vile,  insensible 
stock  !  You  a  soldier  !  you're  a  walking  block, 
fit  only  to  dust  the  company's  regimentals  on  ! 
Odds  life  !  I've  a  great  mind  to  marry  the  girl 
myself! 

Abs.  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir  ;  if  you 
should  think  of  addressing  Miss  Languish  your- 
self, I  suppose  you  would  have  me  marry  the 
aunt :  or,  if  you  should  change  your  mind,  and 
take  the  old  lady,  'tis  the  same  to  me,  I'll  marry 
the  niece. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  word,  Jack,  thou'rt  either 

a  very  great  hypocrite,  or but,  come,  I  know 

your  indifference  on  such  a  subject  must  be  all  a 
lie — I'm  sure  it  must — come,  now — damn  your 
demure  face  !  Come,  confess.  Jack ;  you  have 
been  lying,  ha'u't  you  ?  You  have  been  playing 
the  hypocrite,  hey  r  I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you 
ha'n't  been  lying  and  playing  the  hypocrite. 

Abs.  I'm  surry,  sir,  that  the  respect  and  duty 
which  1  bear  to  you  should  be  so  mistaken. 

Sir  Anth.  Hang  your  respect  and  duty  !  But, 
come  along  v.ith  me ;  I'll  write  a  note  to  Mrs  Jla- 
laprop,  and  you  shall  visit  the  lady  directly.   Her 

eyes  shall   be  the  Promethian  torch  to  you 

Come  along  !  I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  don't 
come  back  stark  mad  with  rapture  and  impa- 
tience— if  you  don't,  egad,  I'll  marry  the  girl 
myself ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Julia's  dressing-room. 

Enter  Faulkl-ind. 

Faulk.  They  told  me  Julia  would  return  di- 
rectly; I  wonder  she  is  not  yet  come!  How  nicau 
does  this  captious,  unsatisfied  temper  of  mine  ap- 
pear to  my  cooler  judgment !  Yet  1  know  not 
that  I  indulge  it  in  any  other  point:  but  on  this  one 
subject,  and  to  this  one  subject,  whom  I  think  I 
love  beyond  my  life,  I  am  ever  ungenerously 
fretful  and  madly  capricious  !  I  am  conscious  of 
it ;  yet  I  cannot  correct  myself !  What  tender, 
honest  joy  sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  we  met  ! 
How  delicate  was  the  warmth  of  her  expressions  ! 
I  was  ashamed  to  appear  less  happy,  though  I 
had  come  resolved  to  wear  a  fiice  of  coolness 
and  upbraiding.  Sir  Anthony's  presence  pre- 
vented my  proposed  expostulations  :  yet  I  must 
be  satisfied  that  she  has  not  been  so  very  happy 
in  my  absence.  She  is  coining !  Yes  !  I  know 
the  nimblencss  of  her  tread,  when  she  thinks 
her  impatient  Faulkland  counts  the  moments  ©f 
her  stav. 
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Enter  Jilia. 

Julia.  I  li:id  not  hoped  to  see  jou  again  so 
sion. 

Fau/k.  Could  I,  Julia,  be  contented  witli  my 
first  ^velconle,  restrained  as  we  were  Ijy  the  pre- 
sence of  a  third  person? 

Jitlui.  ()  Faulkland,  when  your  kindness  can 
make  me  thus  happy,  let  me  not  think  that  I 
discovered  something  of  coldness  in  your  first 
salutation  I 

Faulk.  Twas  hut  your  fancy,  Julia.  I  was 
rejoiced  to  see  you — to  see  you  in  such  health. 
Sure  [  had  no  cause  for  coldness.'' 

JiiluL  Nay,  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  somc- 
tliing  ill.  You  must  not  conceal  from  me  what 
it  is. 

Faulk.  Well,  then — shall  I  own  to  you,  that 
my  joy  at  hearing  of  your  iiealth  and  arrival 
here,  by  your  neighbour  Acres,  was  somewhat 
<lamped  by  his  duelling- much  on  the  high  spirits 
you  had  enjoyed  in  Devonshire — on  your  mirth, 
your  singing,  dancing,  and  I  know  not  what  ! — 
I'or  such  is  my  temper,  Julia,  that  I  should  re- 
gard every  mirthful  moment  in  your  absence  as 
a  treason  to  constancy  :  The  mutual  tear  that 
steals  down  tlie  cheek  of  parting  lovers  is  a 
compact,  that  no  smile  shall  live  there  till  they 
meet  again. 

Julia.  Must  I  never  cease  to  tax  my  Faulk- 
land with  this  teasing,  minute  caprice :  Can  the 
idle  reports  of  a  silly  boor  weigh  in  your  breast 
against  my  tried  affection  ? 

Faulk.  They  have  no  weight  with  me,  Julia  : 
No,  no;  I  am  happy  if  you  have  been  so.  Yet 
only  say,  that  you  "did  not  sing  with  mirth;  say 
tliat  you  thought  of  Faulkland  in  the  dance  ! 

Julia.  I  never  can  be  happy  in  your  absence  ! 
If  I  wear  a  countenance  of  content,  it  is  to  shew 
that  my  mind  holds  no  doubt  of  my  Faulkland's 
truth.  If  1  seemed  sad,  it  were  to  make  malice 
trunnph;  and  say,  that  I  had  fixed  my  heart  on 
one,  who  left  me  to  lament  his  roving,  and  niv 
own  credulity.  Iklieve  me,  Faulkland,  I  meaii 
not  to  upbraid  you,  when  I  say,  that  I  have  often 
dressed  sorrow  in  smiles,  lest  my  friends  should 
guess  uhose  unkindness  liad  caused  my  tears. 

Faulk.  You  were  ever  all  goodness  to  me  ! 
O,  I  am  a  brute,  when  I  but  adnnt  a  doubt  of 
your  true  constancy  ! 

Julia.  If  ever,  without  such  cause  from  you,  as 
I  will  nor  suppose  possible,  you  find  my  alVection 
veering  but  a  point,  may  I  become  a  proverbial 
scoff  for  levity  and  base  ingratitude! 

Faulk.  Ah,  Julia,  that  last  word  is  grating  to 
me!  I  would  I  had  no  title  to  your  gratitude! 
Search  yfur  heart,  Julia;  perhaps,  what  you 
have  mistaken  for  love,  is  but  the  warm  elYusioii 
of  a  too  thankful  heart  I 

Julia.  For  what  fjuality  must  I  love  you  ? 

Faulk.  For  no  f|uality  !  'Fo  regard  me  for  any 
»]uality  of  inincj  or  understanding,  were  only  to 


esteem  me.  And  for  person — I  have  often  wish- 
ed myself  deformed,  to  be  convinced  that  I  owed 
no  obligation  there  for  any  part  of  your  affec- 
tion. 

Julia.  ^VIlere  nature  has  bestowed  a  show  of 
nice  attention  in  the  features  of  a  man,  lie  should 
laugh  at  it  as  misplaced.  I  have  seen  men,  who, 
in  this  vain  article,  perhaps,  might  rank  above 
you  ;  but  my  iieart  has  ne\er  asked  my  eyes  if  it 
were  so  or  not. 

Faulk.  Now,  this  is  not  well  from  you,  Julia; 
I  despise  peison  in  a  man — yet,  if  you  loved  me 
as  I  wish,  though  I  were  an  ;Ethiop,  you'd  think 
none  so  fair. 

Julia.  I  see  yon  are  determined  to  be  unkind. 
The  contract,  which  my  poor  father  bound  us  in, 
gives  you  more  than  a  lover's  privilege. 

Faulk.  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that  feed 
and  justify  niy  doubts.  I  would  not  have  been 
more  i'rce — no!  I  am  proud  of  my  restraint. 
Yet,  yet — perhaps  your  high  respect  alone  for 
this  solemn  compact  has  fettered  your  inclina- 
tions, which,  el:^e,  had  made  a  worthier  choice. 
How  shall  I  be  sure,  had  you  remained  unbound 
in  thought  and  promise,  that  I  should  still  have 
been  the  object  of  your  persevering  love  } 

Julia.  Then  try  me  now.  Let  us  be  free  as 
strangers  as  to  what  is  past :  my  heart  will  not 
feel  more  liberty. 

Faulk.  'Fhere  now  !  So  liasty,  Julia  !  So  anx- 
ious to  be  free  !  If  your  love  for  me  were  f'lxed 
and  ardent,  you  would  not  lose  your  hold,  even 
though  I  wished  it ! 

Julia.  Oh,  you  torture  me  to  the  heart !  I  can- 
not bear  it. 

Faulk.  I  do  not  mean  to  distress  you.  If  I 
loved  you  less,  I  should  never  give  you  an  uneasy 
moment.  But  hear  me.  All  my  fretful  doubts 
arise  from  this.  Women  are  not  used  to  weigh 
and  separate  the  motives  of  their  affections  :  the 
cold  dictates  of  prudence,  gratitude,  or  filial  du- 
ty, may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  the  pleadings 
of  tli(^  heart.  I  would  not  boast ;  yet  let  me 
say,  that  1  have  neither  asie,  person,  oi  character, 
to  found  dislike  on  ;  my  fortune  such  as  few  la- 
dies could  be  charged  with  indiscretion  in  the 
match.  O  Julia  !  when  love  receives  such  coun- 
tenance from  prudence,  nice  minds  will  be  suspi- 
cious of  its  birth. 

Julia.  I  know  not  whither  your  insinuations 
would  tend  :  but  as  they  seem  pressing  to  insult 
me,  I  will  spare  yon  the  regret  of  having  done 
so.     I  ha\  e  given  you  no  cause  for  this  ! 

[jE-r//,  in  tears. 

Faulk.  In  tears  !  Stay,  Julia :  stay  but  for  a 
moment.  'J'iic  door  is  fastened  !  Julia;  my  soul 
— but  for  one  moment:  I  hear  her  sobbing! 
'Stieath  !  What  a  brute  am  I  to  use  her  thus  ! 
Yet  stay.  Ay  ;  she  is  coming  now  :  How  little 
lesolution  there  is  in  woman  !  How  a  few  soft 
words  can  turn  them  !  No,  faith  !  She  is  not  co- 
ming, cither.     Why,  Julia!  my  love!  say  but  that 
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you  forgive  me;  come  but  to  tell  me  that;  now 
this  is  being  too  resentful  -.  stay  !  she  is  coming 
too ;  I  thought  she  would  :  no  steadiness  iu  any 
thing  !  Iler  going  away  must  have  been  a  mere 
trick,  then ;  she  shan't  see  that  I  was  hurt  by  it. 
I'll  affect  indifference [Hums  a  tune  :  then  lis- 
tens.]— No  ;  zounds  !  She  is  not  coming  !  Nor 
don't  intend  it,  I  suppose.  This  is  not  steadiness, 
but  obstinacy.  Yet  I  deserve  it.  What,  after 
so  long  an  absence  to  quarrel  with  her  tender- 
ness !  'Twas  barbarous  and  unmanly  !  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  see  her  now.  I'll  wait  till  her 
just  resentment  is  abated  ;  and  when  I  distress 
her  so  again,  may  I  lose  her  for  ever !  And  be 
linked,  instead,  to  some  antique  virago,  whose 
gnawing  passions,  and  long  hoarded  spleen,  shall 
make  me  curse  ray  folly  half  the  day,  and  all 
the  night.  ^Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Mrs  Malaprop's  lodgings. 

Enter  Mrs  Malaprop,  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand,  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Mrs  Mai.  Your  being  sir  Anthony's  son,  cap- 
tain, would  itself  be  a  sufficient  accommodation  ; 
but,  from  the  ingenuity  of  your  appearance,  I  am 
convinced  you  deserve  the  character  here  given 
of  you. 

Abs.  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that,  as  I  never 
yet  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Lan- 
guish, my  principal  inducement,  in  this  affair,  at 
present,  is  the  honour  of  being  allied  to  IMrs 
INIalaprop ;  of  whose  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments, elegant  manners,  and  unaffected  learning, 
no  tongue  is  silent. 

Mrs  ]\IaL  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour !  I 
beg,  captain,  you'll  be  seated. — [Sit.] — Ah  !  few 
gendemen,  now-a-days,  know  how  to  value  the 
ineffectual  qualities  in  a  woman  !  Few  think  how 
a  little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentlewoman  !  Men 
have  no  sense,  how,  but  for  the  worthless  flower 
of  beauty  ! 

Abs.  It  is  but  too  true,  indeed,  madam ;  yet  I 
fear  our  ladies  should  share  the  blame ;  they 
think  our  admiration  of  beauty  so  great,  that 
knowledge  in  them  would  be  superfluous.  Thus, 
like  garden  trees,  they  seldom  shew  fruit,  till 
time  has  robbed  them  of  the  more  specious  blos- 
som. Few,  like  Mrs  Malaprop  and  the  orange- 
tr  e,  are  rich  in  both  at  once  ! 

Mrs  Mai.  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good- 
breeding  ;  he  is  the  very  pine-apple  of  politeness. 
You  are  not  ignorant,  captain,  that  this  giddy  girl 
has  somehow  contrived  to  fix  her  affections  on  a 
beggarly,  strolling,  cve's-dropping  ensign,  whom 
none  of  us  have  seen,  and  nobody  knows  any 
thing  of. 

Abs.  O,  I  have  heard  the  silly  affair  before. — 
I  am  not  at  all  j)reju(liced  against  iier  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Mrs  Mctl.  You  are  very  good,  and  very  consi- 
derate, captain.     1  aui  sure  I  have  doiic  every 


thing  in  my  power,  since  I  exploded  the  affair; 
long  ago  I  laid  my  positive  conjunctions  on  her, 
never  to  think  on  the  fellow  again.  I  have  since 
laid  sir  Anthony's  preposition  before  her ;  but,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  she  seems  resolved  to  decline 
every  particle  that  I  enjoin  her. 

Abs.  It  must  be  very  distressing,  indeed,  ma- 
dam. 

Mrs  Mai.  Oh  !  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  to 
sucli  a  degree  !  I  thought  she  had  persisted  from 
corresponding  with  him  ;  but,  behold,  this  very 
day,  I  have  interceded  another  letter  from  the 
fellow ;  I  believe  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 

Abs.  O  the  devil !  my  last  note.  [Aside, 

Mrs  Mai.  Ay ;  here  it  is. 

Abs.  Ay ;  my  note  indeed  !  O  the  little  trai- 
tress Lucy  !  {Aside. 

Mrs  Mai.  There ;  perhaps  you  may  know  the 
writing. 

[Gives  him  the  letter. 

Abs.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before  ;  yes, 
I  certainly  must  have  seen  this  hand  before — 

Mrs  Mai.  Nay ;  but  read  it,  captain. 

Abs.  [Readsl] — 'My  soul's  idol;  my  adored 
Lydia  !'  Very  tender,  indeed  ! 

Mrs  Mai.  Tender !  ay,  and  prophane,  too,  o* 
my  conscience ! 

Abs.  '  I  am  excessively  alarmed  at  the  intelli- 
'  gence  you  send  me ;  the  more  so,  as  my  new  ri- 
'  val' 

Mrs  Mai.  That's  you,  sir. 

Abs.  '  Has  universally  the  character  of  being 
*  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  ho- 
'  nour.'     Well,  that's  handsome  enough. 

Mrs  Mai.  O,  the  fellow  has  some  design  ia 
writing  so. 

Abs.  That  he  had  ;  I'll  answer  for  him,  ma- 
dam. 

Mrs  Mai.  But  go  on,  sir ;  you'll  see  present- 
ly- 

Abs:  *  As  for  the  old  weather-beaten  she-dra- 
'  gon,  who  guards  you,' — Who  can  he  mean  by 
that? 

Mrs  Mai.  Me,  sir :  mc  :  he  means  me  there  ; 
what  do  you  think,  now  ?  But  go  on  a  little  fur- 
ther. 

Abs.  Impudent  scoundrel ! — '  It  shall  p,o  liard 
'  but  I  will  elude  her  vigilance,  as  I  am  told  tliat 
'  the  same  ridiculous  vanity,  which  makes  her 
'  drf.ss  up  her  coarse  features,  and  deck  her  dull 
chat  with  hard  words  which  she  don't  under- 
'  stand' 

]\Irs  Mul.  There,  sir  !  an  attack  upon  my  lan- 
guage !  What  do  you  think  of  that?  An  asper- 
sion upon  my  parts  of  speech  !  Was  ever  such  a 
brute  !  Sure,  if  I  reprehciul  any  thing  in  this 
world,  it  is  tlie  use  of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a 
nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  ! 

Abs.  He  deserves  to  be  hanged  and  quartered! 
Let  me  see — '  same  ridiculous  vanity' 

Mrs  ]\Ial.  You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

Abs.   I  beg  pardon,  madam — *  does  also  lay 
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'  her  open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from  flat- 
'  tcry  and  pretended  admiration  ;' — an  impudent 
coxcomb  ! — '  so  that  I  luive  a  sclieme  to  see  you 

*  shortly   with  the    old   harridan's  consent,    and 

*  even  to  make  her  a  go-betwccii  in  our  inter- 
'  view.'     Was  ever  such  assurance  ! 

JUIrs  ?flul.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  tliinjr  like 
it?  He'll  ehide  my  vigilance,  will  he — yes,  yes! 
lla,  ha  !  he's  \  ery  likely  to  enter  these  doors  I 
We'll  try  who  can  plot  best ! 

Abs.  So  we  will,  madani;  so  we  will.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  a  conceited  puppy,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  bi;t, 
Mrs  iMalaprop,  as  the  girl  seems  so  infatuated  by 
this  fellow,  suppose  you  were  to  wink  at  her  cor- 
responding with  him  for  a  little  time — let  her 
even  plot  an  elopement  with  him — then  do  you 
connive  at  her  escape — wiiilc  1,  just  in  the  nick, 
will  have  the  follow  laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly 
contrive  to  carry  her  olfin  his  stead  ! 

Airs  2Jal.  I  ana  de!'!e;liti:J  with  tlie  scheme  ! 
never  was  any  thing  better  perpetrated  ! 

Abs.  But,  pray,  could  not  1  see  the  lady  for  a 
few  minutes,  now-  ?  1  should  like  to  try  her  tem- 
per a  little. 

?,[?s  MaL  Why,  I  don't  know  ;  T  doubt  she  is 
not  prepared  for  a  visit  of  this  kind.  Tliere  is  a 
dec>jruni  in  these  matters. 

Abs.  O  Lord  !    she  won't  mind  me ;    only  tell 

her  Beverley 

Mrs  Mai.  Sir ! 

Abs.  Gently,  good  tongue  !  [Aside. 

Mrs  Mai.  What  did  you  say  of  Beverley  ? 

Abs.  O,  I  vv'as  going  to  propose  that  you  should 

tell  her,  by  v/ay  of  jest,  that  it  was  Beverley  who 

was  below ;    she'd  come  down  fast  enough  then 

— ha,  ha,  lia  ! 

Airs  Jtia/.  TwGuld  be  a  trick  she  well  de- 
serves ;  besides,  you  know  tlie  fellow  tells  her 
he'll  get  my  consent  to  her  ;  ha,  ha  !  Let  him  if 
he  can,  I  say  iigain.  I.ydia,  come  down  here  ! — 
[Calling.] — lie'll  make  me  a  go-betueen  in  their 
interviews  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Come  down,  I  say',  Ly- 
dia  !  I  don't  wonder  at  your  laughing;  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  His  impudence  is  trnly  ridiculous. 

Abs.  'Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  sodI,  ma- 
dam !  lia,  ha,  ha  ! 

Airs  Mai.  The  little  hussy  won't  hear.  Well, 
I'll  go  and  tell  her  at  once  r.ho  it  is ;  she  shall 
know  that  captain  Absolute  is  come  to  wait  on 
iicr.  And  I'll  make  her  behave  us  becomes  a 
young  woman. 

Abs.  As  you  please,  madam. 
Airs  Mai.  For  the  present,  captain,  your  ser- 
vant.    Ah  !  you've  not  done  laughing  yet,  I  sec  ; 
elude  my  vigilance  !  yes,  yes ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  Mrs  Mai,. 
Abs.  Ha,  I;a,  ha  !  One  would  think,  now,  that 
I  might  throw  off  all  disguise  at  once,  and  seize 
my  prize  with  security;  but  such  is  Lydia's  ca- 
price, that  to  undeceive  were  probably  to  los( 
her.     I'll  see  whether  she  knows  me. 

[Walks  aside,  and  seems  engaged  in  looking 
at  ttic  pic(uics. 


Enter  Lvdia. 

Lydia.  What  a  scene  am  I  now  to  go  through ! 
Surely  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  loathsome  addresses  of  a 
stranger  to  one's  heart.  I  have  heard  of  girls, 
persecuted  as  I  am,  who  have  appealed  in  behalf 
of  their  favoured  lover,  to  the  generosity  of  iiis 
rival :  suppose  I  weie  to  try  it — there  stands  the 
haled  rival — an  officer,  too  !  But  O  how  unlike 
my  Beverley  !  I  \\  onder  he  don't  begin  ;  truly, 
he  seems  a  very  negligent  wooer  !  Quite  at  his 
ease,  upon  my  word!  I'll  speak  first ;  Mr  Ab- 
solute ! 

Abs.  IMadam.  [Turns  round. 

Lydia.  O  Heavens  !  Beverley  ! 

Abs.  Hush  !  hush,  my  life  !  softly  !  be  not  sur- 
prised ! 

Lt/dia,  I  am   so  astonished  !  and  so  terrified  ! 

and   so  overjoyed  ! for  Heaven's  sake  !   how 

came  you  here  ? 

Abs.  Briefly 1  have  deceived  your  aunt — 

I  was  informed,  that  my  new  rival  was  to  visit 
here  this  evening ;  and,  contriving  to  have  him 
kept  away,  have  passed  myself  on  her  for  cap- 
tain Absolute. 

Lj/dia.  O  charming  ! And  she  really  takea 

you  for  young  Absolute  : 

Abs.  O,  she's  convinced  of  it ! 

Lj/dia.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  can't  forbear  laughing, 
to  think  how  her  sagacity  is  over-reached  ! 

Abs.  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  moments 

such  another  opportunity  may  not  occur — 

then  let  me  now  conjure  my  kind,  my  condes- 
cending angel,  to  fix  the  time  when  1  may  res- 
cue her  from  undeserving  persecution,  and,  witli 
a  licensed  warmth,  pleatl  for  my  reward. 

Li/dia.  Will  you,  then,  Be\erley,  consent  to 
forfeit  that  portion  of  my  paltry  wealth .''  that 
burden  on  the  wings  of  \o\e  ? 

Abs.  O,  come  to  me — rich  only  thus — in  love- 
liness ! Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy  love — 

'twill  be  generous  in  you,  Lydia — for  well  you 
knovr,  it  is  the  only  dower  your  poor  Beverley 
can  repay. 

Lydia.  How  persuasive  are  his  words  ! — how 
charming  will  poverty  be  with  him  ! 

Abs.  Ah  !  my  soul,  what  a  life  will  we  then 
live!  J,:)veshall  be  our  idol  and  support!  we 
will  wf;ir.iiip  him  with  a  monastic  strictness;  ab- 
juring all  worldly  toys,  to  centre  every  thought 
and  action  there  !  Proud  of  calamity,  we  will 
enjey  the  wreck  of  wealth  ;  while  the  surround- 
ing gloom  of  adversity  shall  make  the  flame  of 
(jur  pure  love  show  doubly  bright.  By  Heavens  ! 
I  would  lling  all  goods  of  fortune  from  me  with 
a  prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy  the  scene  where  I  might 
clasp  mv  Lydia  to  my  bosom,  and  say,  tlie  world 

alTords  no  smile  to  me — but  here [Ewbra- 

cing  her.]  If  she  holds  out  now,  the  devil  is  in 
it !  [Aside. 

Lydia.  Now  could  I  fly  with  him  to  the  Anti- 
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podes  !  but  my  persecution  is  not  yet  come  to  a 
crisis. 

Enter  Mrs  Malaprop,  listening. 

Mrs  Mai  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the 
little  hussy  deports  herself.  [^Asidc. 

Ahs.  So  pensive,  Lydia ! — Is,  then,  your  warmlii 
abated? 

Mrs  Mai.  Warmth  abated  ! — so,  she  has  been 
in  a  passion,  I  suppose  ? 

Lydia.  No — nor  ever  can  while  I  have  life. 

Mrs  Mill.  An  ill-tempered  little  devil  !  She'll 
be  in  a  passion  all  her  life — will  she  ? 

Lydia.  Think  not  the  idle  threats  of  my  ridi- 
culous aunt  can  ever  have  any  weight  with  me. 

Mrs  Ma/.  Very  dutil'ul,  upun  my  word  ! 

Lydia.  Let  her  choice  be  captain  Absolute, 
but  Beverley  is  mine. 

Mrs  Mai.  I  am  astonished  at  her  assurance  ! 
To  his  face  ! — this  is  to  his  face  ! 

Abs.  Thug,  then,  let  me  enforce  my  suit. 

l^Kiicelinc:. 

M?-s  Ma?:  Aye,  poor  young  man  ! — down  on 

his  knees  intreating  for  pity  ! 1   can  contain 

no  longer. — Why,  thou  vixen  !  I  have  overheard 
you  ! 

Abs.  (),  confound  her  vigilance  !  [Aside. 

]\Irs  jMdl.  Captain  Absolute,  I  know  not  how 
to  apologize  for  her  shocking  rudeness. 

Ahs.  So — all's  safe,  I  find.   [Aside.] 1  have 

hopes,  madam,  that  time  will  bring  the  young  la- 

dy- 

Mrs  Mai.  O,  there's  nothing  to  be  hoped  for 
from  her — she's  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on 
the  banks  of  Nile  ! 

Lydia.  Nay,  madanj ;  what  do  you  charge  me 
with,  now  } 

Mrs  Mai.  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebel  !  did 
not  you  tell  this  gentleman,  to  his  face,  that  you 
loved  another  better.''  did  not  you  say  you  never 
would  be  his? 

Lydia.  No,  madam,  I  did  not. 

Mrs  Mai.  Good  Heavens  !  what  assurance  ! 
Lydia,  Lydia,  you  ought  to  know,  that  lying  don't 
become  a  young  woman  !  Did  not  you  boast, 
that  Beverley — that  stroller  Beverley,  possessed 
your  heart?     Tell  me  that,  I  say  I 

Lydia.  'Tis  true,  madam,  and  none  but  Be- 
verley  

Mrs  Mai.  Hold  !  hold,  assurance  !  you  shall 
not  be  so  rude. 

Abs.  Nay  ;  pray,  ]Mrs  Malaprop,  don't  stop  the 
young  lady's  speech  :  she's  very  welcome  to  talk 
thus — it  does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least,  I  assure 
you. 

Mrs  Mai.  You  are  too  good,  captain — too  ami- 
ably patient — but  come  with  me,  miss. Let 

us  see  you  again  soon,  captain — remember  what 
we  have  fixed. 

Ahs.  I  shall,  madam. 

Mrs  Mai.  Come,  take  a  graceful  leave  of  the 
gentleman. 


Jjydia.  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Bever- 
ley, my  loved  Bev 

Mrs  Mai.  Hussy  !  I'll  choak  the  word  in  your 
throat ! — Come  along,  come  along  ! 

[Exeunt  severally — Absolute  hissing  his 
hand  to  Lydia — Mrs  Malaprop  stop- 
ping iter  from  speaking. 


SCENE  IV.- 

Acres  and  David.' 


-Acres's  lod<rinss. 


Acres  as  just  dressed. 

Acres.  Indeed,  David  !  do  you  think  I  become 
it  so  ? 

David.  You  are  quite  another  creature,  believe 
me,  master,  bv  the  mass  !  an'  we've  any  luck,  we 
shall  see  the  Devon  monkerony  in  all  the  print- 
shops  in  Bath  ! 

Acres.  Dress  docs  make  a  difference,  David. 

David.  '  'is  all  in  all,  I  think — difference  ! 
why,  an'  you  were  to  go  now  to  Clod-Hall,  I  am 
certain  the  old  lady  wouldn't  know  you  :  master 
Butler  wouldn't  believe  his  own  eyes;  and  Mrs 
Pickle  would  cry,  '  Lard  preserve  me  !'  our  dai- 
ry-maid would  come  giggling  to  the  door ;  and  I 
warrant   Dolly  Tester,  your  honour's  favourite, 

would   blusli  like  my  waistcoat ! Oons  !  I'll 

hold  a  gallon,  there  an't  a  dog  in  the  house  but 
would  bark,  and  I  question  whether  Phillis  would 
wag  a  hair  of  her  tail  ! 

Acres.  Aye,  David,  there's  nothing  like  polish- 
ing. 

David.  So  1  says  of  your  honour's  boots  ;  but 
the  boy  never  heeds  me  ! 

Acres.  But,  David,  has  ^Nlr  De-la-grace  been 
here  ?  I  must  rub  up  my  balancing,  and  chasing, 
and  boring. 

David.  I'll  call  again,  sir. 

Ac?xs.  Do — and  see  if  there  are  any  letters  for 
me  at  the  post-oltice. 

David.  I  will.  By  the  mass,  I  can't  help  look- 
ing at  jour  head!  If  I  hadn't  been  by  at  the 
cooking,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  should  have  known 
the  dish  again  myself!  [Exit. 

Acres  comes  foncard,  practising  a  dancing  step. 

Acres.  Sink,  slide — coupee — Confound  the  first 
inventors  of  cotillons,  say  I ! — they  are  as  bad  as 
algebra  to  us  country  gentlemen — E  can  walk  a 
minuet  easy  enough,  when  I  am  forced — and  I 
liave  been  accounted  a  good  stick  in  a  country- 
tJ.ince. Odds  jiggs  and  tabors  ! — I  never  va- 
lued your  cross-over  to  couple — figure  in — right 
and  left— and  I'd  foot  it  with  e'er  a  captain  in 
the  county  ! — but  these  outlandish  heathen  alle- 
maudes  and  cotillons  arc  quite  beyond  me  I—I 
shall  never  prosper  at  them,  that's  sure — mine 
are  true-born  English  legs— they  don't  understand 
their  curst  iM-ench  lingo  ! — their  pas  this,  and  pas 
that,  and  pas  t'other  ! — Damn  me  !  my  feet  don't 
like  to  be  called  paws !  no,  'tis  certain  I  have 
most  antigallican  toes  ! 
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Enter  Servant. 

Scr.  Here  is  sir  Lucius  OTriggcr  to  wait  on 
you,  sir. 

Acrts.  Shew  him  in. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius. 

Sir  Luc.  Mr  Acres,  I  am  dchglited  to  embrace 
you. 

Acres.  My  dear  sir  Lucius,  I  kiss  your  hands. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  my  friend,  what  has  brouglit 
you  so  suddenly  to  Btith  ? 

Acres.  Faith  !  I  liave  followed  Cupid's  jack-a- 
lantern,  and  find  myself  in  a  quagmire  at  last! 
In  short,  I  have  been  very  ill-used,  sir  Lucius. 
I  don't  choose  to  mention  names ;  but  look  on 
me  as  on  a  very  ill-used  gentleman. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  what  is  the  case .'  I  ask  no 
names. 

Acres.  Mark  me,  sir  Lucius:  I  fall  as  deep  as 
need  be  in  love  with  a  young  lady — her  friends 
take  mv  part — I  follow  her  to  Bath — send  word 
of  my  arrival — and  receive  answer,  that  the  lady 
is  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of!  This,  sir  Lucius, 
I  call  being  ill-used. 

Sir  Luc,  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience  !  Pray, 
can  you  divine  tlie  cause  of  it."" 

Acres.  Why,  there's  the  matter ;  she  has  ano- 
ther lover,  one  Beverley,  who,  I  am  told,  is  now 
in  Bath. — Odds  slanders  and  lies  !  he  must  be  at 
the  bottom  of  it  ! 

Sir  Luc.  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there  ?  And 
you  think  he  has  supplanted  you  unfairly  ? 

Acres.  Unfairly  !  to  be  sure  he  has.  He  ne- 
ver could  have  done  it  fairly. 

Sir  Luc.  Then,  sure  you  know  wliat  is  to  be 
done  ? 

Acres.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul ! 

Sir  Luc.  We  wear  no  swords  here;  but  you 
understand  me .'' 

Acres.  What !  fight  him  ? 

Sir  Luc.  Aye,  to  be  sure ;  wliat  can  I  mean 
else? 

Acres.  But  he  lias  given  me  no  provocation. 

Sir  Luc.  Mow,  I  think  he  has  given  you  the 
greatest  provocation  in  the  world.  Can  a  man 
commit  a  more  heinous  offence  against  another, 
than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same  w(.man?  O, 
by  my  soul  !  it  is  the  most  unpardonable  breach 
of  friendship. 

Acres.  Breach  of  friendship  !  Aye,  aye ;  but  1 
have  no  acquaintance  v\ith  this  man.  I  never 
saw  him  in  mv  life. 

Sir  Luc.  'Jhat's  no  argument  at  all ;  he  has 
the  less  right,  then,  to  take  such  a  liberty. 

Acres.  Gad  !  that's  true — I  grow  full  of  anger, 
sir  Lucius  !  I  fire  apace  !  Odds  hilts  and  blades  ! 
I  find  a  man  may  have  a  deal  of  valour  in  him, 
and  not  know  it !  But  couldn't  I  contrive  to 
have  a  little  right  of  my  side  .' 

Sir  Luc.  What  tlie  devil  signifies  right,  when 
jour  honour  is  concerned  ?  Do  you  think  Achilles, 


or  my  little  Alexander  the  Great,  ever  inquired 
where  the  right  lay  }  No,  by  my  soul  I  they  drew 
their  broad  sworfls,  and  left  the  lazy  sons  of 
peace  to  settle  the  justice  of  it. 

Acres.  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  march  to 
my  heart  !  I  believe  courage  must  be  catching  I 
I  certainly   do  feel  a  kind  of  valour  rising  as  it 

were — a  kind  of  courage,  as  I  may  say Odds 

flints,  pans,  and  triggers !  I'll  challenge  him  di- 
rect ly. 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  my  little  friend  !  if  I  had  Blun- 
derbuss-hall here — I  could  show  you  a  range  of 
ancestry,  in  the  O'Triggcr  line,  that  would  fur- 
nish the  new  room  I  every  one  of  whom  had 
killed  his  man  !  For  though  the  mansion-houie 
and  dirty  acres  have  slipt  through  my  finders,  I 
thank  Heaven,  our  honour,  and  the  famil3'-pic- 
tures,  are  as  fresh  as  ever  ! 

Acres.  O,  sir  Lucius,  I  have  had  ancestors, 
too  ! — every  man  of  them  colonel  or  captain  in 

the  militia ! Odds  balls  and  barrels  I  say  no 

more — I'm  braced  for  it  ! — The  thunder  of  your 
words  has  soured  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 

my  breast  ! Zounds  !   as  the  man  in  the  play 

says, '  I  could  do  such  deeds ' 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come ;  there  must  be  no  pas- 
sion at  all  in  the  case — these  things  should  al- 
ways be  done  civilly. 

Acres.  I  must  be  in  a  passion,  sir  Lucius 1 

must  be  in  a  rage. — Dear  sir  Lucius,  let  me  bo 
in  a  rage,  if  you  love  me. — Come,  here's  pen  and 
pajier.  \Sits  dou-n  to  write^  I  would  the  ink  were 
red  ! — indite,  I  say  indite  ! — How  shall  1  begin  ! 
(Aids  bullets  and  blades  !  I'll  write  a  good  bold 
hand,  however. 

Sir  Lmc.  Pray,  connpose  yourself. 

Acres.  Come — now,  shall  I  begin  with  an  oath? 
Do,  sir  Lucius,  let  me  begin  with  a  damme  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Pho,  pho  !  do  the  thing  decently,  and 
like  a  Christian.     Begin  now — '  Sir • 

Acres.  That's  too  civil  by  half. 

Sir  Luc.  '  To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might 
'  arise ' 

Acres.  Well 

.S'/7'  Luc.  '  From  our  both  addressing  the  same 
'  lady ' 

Acres.  Aye ;  there's  the  reason — '  same  lady — ' 
Well 

Sir  Luc.  '  I  shall  expect  the  honour  of  your 
'  company 

Acres.  Zounds !  I'm  not  asking  him  to  dinner ! 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  be  easy. 

Acres.  Well,  then — '  honour  of  your  conipa- 
ny- 


Sir  Luc.  '  To  settle  our  pretensions — — — * 

Acres.  Well. 

Sir  Luc.  I.et  me  see  ;  aye.  King's  Mead-field 
will  do  '       '  in  King's  Mead-lields.' 

Acres.  So  that's  done. WtU,  I'll  fold  it  up 

presently  ;  my  own  crest a  hand   and  dagger 

shall  be  the  seal. 

Sir  X,«c.  You  see,  now,  this  little  explanatioa, 
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■wilJ  put  a  stop,  at  once,  to  all  confusion  or  mis- 
understanding that  might  arise  between  you. 

Acres.  Aye,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  I'll  leave  you  to  fix  your  own 
time.  Take  my  advice,  and  you'll  decide  it  this 
evening,  if  you  can ;  then  let  the  worst  come  of 
it,  'twill  be  off  your  mind  to-morrow. 

Acres.  Very  true. 

Sir  Luc.  So  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of  you, 
unless  it  be  by  letter,  till  the  evening.  I  would 
do  myself  the  honour  to  carry  your  message ; 
but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I  shall  have 


just  such  another  affair  on  my  own  hands.  Tiiere 
is  a  gay  captain  here,  who  put  a  jest  on  mc  late- 
ly, at  the  expence  of  my  country,  and  I  nnlv  want 
to  fall  in  with  the  gentleman,  to  call  him  out. 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  I  shcjuld  like  to  see  vou 
fight  first !  Odds  life  !  I  should  like  to  see  you 
kill  him,  if  it  was  only  to  get  a  little  lesson. 

Sir  Luc.  I  shall   be  \ery  proud   of  instructing 

you. Well,   for  the  present — but  renicmbcr 

now,  when  you  meet  your  antagonist,  do  e\erv 
thing  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  maimer.  Let  youf 
courage  be  as  keen,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ns 
polished  as  your  sword.  \^Exei(nt  scverai/i/. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Acres'  lodgings. 

Enter  Acres  and  David. 

David.  The\,  by  the  mass,  sir,  I  would  do  no 
such  thing! — ne'er  a  sir  l^ucius  O'T rigger  in  the 
kingdom  should  make  mc  figiit,  when  I  wa'n't  so 
minded.  Oons  !  what  «ill  the  old  lady  say,  when 
she  hears  o't  ? 

Acres.  Ah  !  David,  if  you  had  heard  sir  Lu- 
cius!  Odds  sparks  and  flames  !  he  would  ha\e 
roused  your  valruu". 

David.  Not  he,  indeed.  I  hates  such  blood- 
thirsty cormorants.  Look'ee,  master,  if  you'd 
wanted  a  bout  at  boxing,  quarter-staff,  or  short- 
staff,  I  should  never  be  the  man  to  bid  you  cry, 
off:  But  for  your  curst  sharps  and  snaps,  I  never 
knew  any  good  come  of  them. 

Acres.  But  my  honour,  David,  my  lionour  !  I 
must  be  very  careful  of  my  honour. 

David.  Aye,  by  the  mass  !  and  I  would  he  ve- 
ry careful  of  it ;  and  I  think,  in  return,  my  honour 
couldn't  do  less  than   to   be  very  careful  oi"  me. 

Acres.  Odds  blades,  David  !  no  gentleman  will 
ever  risk  the  loss  of  his  honour  ! 

David.  I  say,  then,  it  would   be  but  civil  in 

honour  never  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentleman 

Look'ee,  master,  this  honour  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
marvellous  false  friend  !  aye,  truly,  a  very  cour- 
tier-like servant ! — Put  the  case  :  I  was  a  gentle- 
man (which,  thank  God  !  no  one  can  say  of  me); 
well,  ray  honour  makes  me  quarrel  with  another 

gentleman  of  my  acquaintance. So,  we  fight. 

(Pleasant  enough  that !)  Boh  !  I  kill  him  !  (the 
more's  my  luck).  Now,  pray,  who  gets  the  pio- 
fit  of  it  ?     Why,  my  honour  ! — But,  put  tJie  case, 

that  he  kills  me  !-• By  the  mass  !  I  go  to  the 

worms,  and  my  honour  whips  over  to  my  ene- 
my ! 

Acres.  No,  David — in  that  case  !  Odds  crowns 
and  laurels  !  your  lionour  follows  you  to  the 
grave. 

David.  Now,  that's  just  the  place  \vhcre  I 
could  make  a  shift  to  do  without  it. 

Acres.  Zounds  !  David,  you  are  a  coward  ! 
It  doesn't  become  my  valour  to   listen   to  you. 

Vol.  1L 


What,  shall  I  disgrace  my  ancestors  }  Tliiuk  of 
that,  David;  think  what  it  would  be  to  disgrace 
my  ancestors ! 

David.  Under  favour,  tlie  surest  way  of  not 
disgracing  them,  is  to  kee|»  as  long  as  you  can 
out  of  their  company.  Lonk'e  now,  master,  to 
go  to  them  in  such  haste,  with  an  ounce  of  lead 
in  your  brains!  I  should  think  might  as  well  be 
let  alone.  Our  ancestors  arc  very  good  kind  of 
folks;  but  they  are  the  last  people  I  should 
choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquaintance  with. 

Acres.  But,  David,  now,  you  don't  think  tliere 
is  such  very,  very,  very,  very  great  danger ! 
hey  ?  Odds  life  !  people  often  fight  without  any 
mischief  done  ! 

David.  By  the  mass,  I  think  'tis  ten  to  one 
against  you  ! — Oons !  here  to  meet  some  lion- 
headed  fellow,  I  warrant,  with  his  damned 
double-barrelled  swords,  and  cut-and-lhrupt 
pistols  !  lord  bless  us  !  it  makes  me  tremble  to 
think  o't ! — 'Those  be  such  desperate  bloody- 
minded  weapons  !  Well,  I  never  could  abide 
them  !  from  a  child  I  never  could  fancy  them  !— 
I  suppose  there  a'n't  been  so  merciless  a  beast 
in  the  world  as  your  loaded  pistol  ! 

Acres.  Zounds  !  I  won't  be  atrnid— Odds  fire 

and  fury  !  you  shan't  make  me  afraid. Hue 

is  the  challenge,  and  1  have  sent  for  my  dear 
friend  Jack  Absolute  to  carry  it  for  me. 

David.  Aye,  in  the  name  of  mischief,  let  him 
be  the  messenger. — For  my  part,  I  wouldn't  lend 
a  hand  to  it  for  the  best  horse  in  your  stiible. 
By  the  mass  !  it  don't  look  like  another  letter  ! 
It  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  designing  and  malicious- 
looking  letter;  and  I  warrant  smells  of  gunpow- 
der hke  a  soldier's  pouch  ! — Oons  !  I  wouldi.'t 
swear  it  may'nt  go  off! 

Acres.  Out,  you  poltroon  ! — you  ha'n't  the  va- 
lour of  a  grass-hopper. 

David^  \\'c\\,  I  say  no  more  ;  'twill  be  sad 
news,  to  be  sure,  at  Clod  Hall !  but  I  have  done. 
How  Phillis  will  howl  when  she  hears  of  it  ! — 
Aye,  poor  bitch,  she  little  tinnks  what  shooting 
her  master's  going  after  !  And  I  warrant  old 
Crop,  wha  has  carried  your  honour,  field  nad 
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road,  tlicsc  ten  years,  will  curse  the  hour  he  was 
born.  []\  himperiui;. 

Acres.  It  won't  do,  David — I  am  determined 
to  fi^ht — so  get  along,  you  coward,  while  I'lu  in 
llic  ii'.iiid. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  (^uptain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres.  O  !  shew  him  up.  [Exit  Servant. 

David.  Well,  Heaven  send  we  be  all  alive 
this  time  to-iT>orrow  ! 

Acres.  What's  that  .'' — Don't  provoke  mc, 
David  ! 

David.  Good  bye,  master.  [Wfii/nperijig. 

Acres.  Get  along,  you  cowardly,  rlastardly, 
croaking  raven.  [Exit  David. 

Enter  Absolute. 

Abs.  What's  tlie  matter,  Bob  ? 

Acres.  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead  ! — If 
I  hadn't  the  valour  of  St  George  and  the  dragon 
to  hofjt — 

Ahs.  But  what  did  you  want  with  me,^Bob  ? 

Acres.  O  ! — There — [Gives  him  the  challenge.l 

Abs.  '  To  ensign  Beverley.'  So,  what's  going 
on  now?  [Aside  \  V^  ell,  what's  this.^ 

Acres.  A  challenge  ! 

Abs.  Indi'ed  ! — Why,  you  \von't  lighc  him, 
will  you.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  'Egad,  but  I  will,  .Tack. — Sir  Lucius  has 
V  roiigiu  me  to  it.  He  has  left  me  full  of  rage, 
and  I'll  fight  this  evening,  that  so  much  good 
pa:--ion  mayn't  he  wastetl. 

Abs.   Hut  wliat  have  I  to  do  w  ith  this  .? 

Ac7-es.  ^Vliy,  as  1  think  you  know  something 
of  this  fellow,  I  want  yon  to  hnd  him  out  for  me, 
and  give  him  this  mortal  d(;fiance. 

Abs.  Well,  give  it  to  nie,  and  trust  me  he  gets 
it. 

Acres.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear 
Jack  ;  but  it  is  giving  you  a  great  deal  of 
tronVj'.e. 

Abs.  Not  in  the  least ;  I  beg  you  won't  men- 
tion it. — No  trouble  in  the  world,  I  assure  you. 

Acres.  You  are  very  kind. — What  it  is  to  have 
a  friend  ! — You  couldn't  be  my  second — could 
you,  .lack  ? 

Abs.  Why  no,  Bob,  not  in  this  affair  ;  it 
would  not  be  quite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Weil,  then,  I  must  get  my  friend  sir 
Lucius.  I  shall  have  your  good  wishes,  however, 
Jack. 

Abs.  Whenever  he  meets  you,  believe  me. 

Enter  Scrtunf. 

Ser.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  inquiring 
for  the  captain. 

Abs.  I'll  come  instantly. — Well,  my  little  hero, 
success  attend  you.  [doiiif^'. 

Acres.  Stay,  stay.  Jack  !  If  Beverley  sliould 
■ask  you  what  kind  of  aiuauyour  friend  Acres  is, 


do  tell  him  I  am  a  devil  of  a  fellow  !  v,  ill  you 
Jack.? 

Al>s.  To  be  sure  I  shall. — I'll  say  you  are  a 
determined  dog!  hey.  Bob? 

Acres.  Aye,  do,  do,  do  ;  and  if  that  frightens 
him,  'egad,  perhaps  he  mayn't  come.  So  tell 
him  I  generallv  kill  a  man  a-week;  will  you, 
Jack?  ' 

Alls.  I  will,  I  will  ;  I'll  say  you  are  called  in 
the  country,  lighliu'j;  Bob. 

..i(7Y'.«.  ilight,  right ;  'tis  all  to  prevent  mis- 
chief; for  I  don't  want  to  take  his  life,  if  I  clear 
my  honour. 

Abs.  No!  that's  very  kind  of  you. 

Acres.  Why,  you  don't  wish  mc  to  kill  him  ? 
do  you.  Jack? 

Abs.  No,  upon  my  soul,  I   do  not. But  a 

devil  of  a  fellow,  hey  ?  [Going. 

Acres.  True,  true  ;  but  stay — stay.  Jack 

you  may  add,  that  you  never  saw  me  in  such    a 
raiie  before ;  a  most  devouring  ras;e  ! 

Abs.  I  will,  I  will. 

Acres.  Uemember,  Jack — a  determined   dog  ! 

Abs.  Aye,  aye  ;  Fighting  Bob  ! 

[Exeunt  sever  alii/, 

SCENE  IT.— ]Mus  Maiapugp's  lodgings. 

Mus  Malaprop  and  Lydia. 

j\irs  Mai.  Why,  thou  perverse  one!  tell  me 
what  you  can  object  to  him  ?  Isn't  he  a  hand- 
some man  ?  tell  me  that. — A  genteel  man  ?  a 
pretty  figure  of  a  man  ? 

Li/d:a.  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  praising  ! 
[Asiile.J — So  is  Beverley,  madam. 

Airs  Mul.  No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please. 
— Caparisons  don't  become  a  young  woman. — 
No  !  captain  Absolute  is,  indeed,  a  fine  gentle- 
man ! 

Lj/dia.  Ay ;  the  captain  Absolute  you  have 
seen.  [Aside. 

Airs  Mai.  Then,  he's  so  well  bred  ;  so  full  of 
alacrity,  and  adulation  ! — and  has  so  much  to  say 
for  himself : — in  such  good  language,  too! — His 
physiognomy  so  grammatical: — Then,  his  presence 
is  so  noble  :  I  protest,  when  I  saw  him,  I  thought 
of  what  Hamlet  says  in  the  play: — 'Hesperian 
'  curls — the  front  of  Jctb  himself! — an  eye,  like 
'  March,  to  threaten  at  command  ! — a  station, 
'  like  il:nry  Mercury,  new — '  Somcthinu;  about 
kissing — on  a  iiill — however,  the  similitude  struck 
me  directly. 

Li/diu.  Ilf)w  enraged  she'll  be  presently  when 
she  discovers  her  mistake  !  [Aside. 

Enter  ScJ-Vtinf. 

Ser.  Sir  Anthony  and  captain  Absolute  are 
below,  madam. 

Mrs  Mai.  Shew  them  up  here.  [Exit  Sen:anf.^ 
Now,  Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  behaving  as  be- 
comes a  voung  woman. — Shew  your  i^nod  breed' 
ing,  at  least,  though  you  have  forgot  your  duty. 
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Lydia.    Madam,  I  liavc  told   you  my  resolu- 
tion ! — I  shall   not  only  ^we   liim   no  encourage- 
ment, but  I  won't  even  speak  to,  or  look  at  liim. 
\^Flings  /irrxelf  into  a  chub;  icitli  her  face 
from  the  door.^ 

Enter  Sir  Anthony,  and  ABSOi.rTE. 

Sir  Anlh.  Here  we  are,  Mrs  Malaprop,  come 
to  mitigate  the  frowns  of  unrelenting  beauty  ; 
and  difficulty  enough  I  had  to  bring  this  fel- 
low.— 1  don't  know  what's  the  matter;  but,  if  T 
had  not  held  him  by  force,  he'd  have  given  me 
the  slip. 

Mrs  Mat.  You  have  infinite  trouble,  sir  An- 
thony, in  the  atiair. — I  am  ashamed  for  the  cause  ! 
Lydia,  Lydia,  rise,  I  beseech  you  ! — pay  your  re- 
spects !  [A$ide  to  her. 

Sir  Anth.  I  hope,  madam,  that  miss  Lauguish 
has  reilected  on  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  and 
the  regard  due  to  her  aunt's  choice,  and  my  alli- 
ance.— Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her.    [^Axide  to  him. 

Abs.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do?  [Aside.]  You 
see,  sir,  she  won't  even  look  at  me,  whilst  you 
are  here.  I  knew  she  v.oulfl  not ! — I  told  you 
so — Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  leave  us  toge- 
ther ! 

[Absot.t;te  seems  to  expostulate  uitli  his 
father^ 

Li/dia.  [Aside.]  1  wonder  I  have  not  heard  my 
aunt  exclaim  yet  !   sure  she  can't  have   looked  at 

him  ! perhaps  their  regimentals  are  alike, 

and  she  is  sometliing  blind. 

Sir  Anth.  I  say,  sir,  I  won't  stir  a  foot,  yet. 

Mrs  J\lal.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir  Anthony,  that 
my  afilucnc^  over  my  niece  is  very  small. — Turn 
round,  Lydia;  I  blush  for  you  !       [Aside  to  her. 

Sir  Anth.  May  I  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss 
Languish  will  assign  what  cause  of  dislike  she  can 
have  to  my  son  ! — Why  don't  you  begin,  Jack  ; — 
Speak,  you  puppy — speak  !  [Aside  to  him. 

Mrs  Mai.  It  is  impossible,  sir  Anthony,   she 

can  have  any. — She  will  not  say  she  has. 

Answer,  hussy  !  why  don't  you  answer  ? 

[Aside  to  her. 

Sir  Anth.  Then,  madam,  I  trust  tliat  a  childish 
and  hasty  predi!ectii)ii  will   be   no   bar  to  Jack's 

happiness.- Zounds,   sirrah,  why  don't  you 

speak  ?  [Aside  to  liim. 

Lydia.  [Asidc^  I  think  my  lover  seems  as  lit- 
tle inclined  to  conversation  as  myself. How 

strangely  blind  my  aunt  must  be  ! 

Abs.  Hem,  hem  !  Madam,  hem  !  [Absolvte 
attempts  to  speak,  then  returns  to  Sir  Axthg- 
KY.]  Faith,  sir,  1  am  so  confountled  !  and  so,  so 
confused  !  I  told  you  I  should  be  so,  sir ;  I  knew 
it.  The — the — trcmf)r  of  my  passion  entirely 
takes  away  my  presence  of  mind. 

Sir  Anth.  But  it  don't  take  away  your  voice, 
fool,  does  it.''  Go  up,  and  speak  to  her  directly  ! 
[Absolute  makes  signs  to  I\Irs  MALAriiop 
to  leave  than  together.] 


Mrs  Mai.  Sir  Anthony,  shall  we  leave  them 
together  I  Ah,  you  stubborn  little  vixen  ! 

[Aside  to  her. 
Sir  Anth.  Not  yet,  madam,  not  yet !  what  the 
devil  are  you  at.'  unlock  your  ja«s,  sirrah,  or — 

[Aside  to  him. 
[AiJSOT.t'TE  draws  near  Lydia.] 

Abs.  Now  Heaven  send  she  may  be  too  sullen 
to  look  round  !  I  must  disguise  my  voice.  [Aside. 
Speaks  in  a  low  hoarse  tone.]  Will  not  Miss 
Languish  lend  an  ear  to  the  mild  accents  of  true 
love  .''  Will  not 

Sir  Anth.    What   the    devil   ails    the    fellow 
Why  don't  you  speak  out  ?  not  stand  croaking 
like  a  frog  in  a  quinsey  ! 

Abs.  The — th.e — excess  of  my  awe,  and  my — 
my — my  modesty,  quite  choak  me  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Ah,  your  modesty  again  !  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Jack,  if  you  don't  speak  out  directly, 
and  glibly,  too,  I  shall  be  in  such  a  rage  !  Mrs 
IMalaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would  favour  us  with 
something  more  than  a  side  front. 

[2^1  ns  Malaprop  .•items  to  chide  Lydia. 

Abs.  So  all  will  out,  I  see  !  [Goes  up  to  Ly- 
dia— speaks  softti/.]  Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia; 
suppress  all  surprise  at  present. 

Lydia.  [Asi(te.]  Heavens !  'tis  Beverley's 
voice  !  Sure  he  can't  have  imposed  on  sir  An- 
thony, too  !  [Looks  round  by  degrees,  then  starts 
vp.]  Is  this  possible  !  my  Beverie}' !  ho\v  can 
this  be,  my  Beverley } 

Abs.  Ah,  'tis  all  over!  \ Aside. 

Sir  Anth.  Beverley!  the  devil!  Beverley  I 
What  can  the  girl  mean  .''  This  is  my  son.  Jack 
Absolute. 

Mrs  Mai.  For  shame,  hussy ;  for  shame  ! 
your  head  runs  so  on  that  fellow,  tliat  you  have 
him  always  in  your  eyes;  beg  captain  Absolute's 
pardon  directly. 

Ljydia.  I  sec  no  captain  Absolute,  but  my  lo- 
ved Beverley  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds,  the  girl's  mad  !  her  brain's 
turned  by  reading ! 

Mrs  Mai.  O'  my  conscience,  I  believe  so! 
What  do  you  mean  by  Beverley,  hussy  ?  You 
saw  captain  Absolute  before  to-day ;  there  he  is; 
your  husband  that  shall  be. 

L.ydia.  With  all  my  soul,  madam  !  when  I  re- 
fuse my  Be'.erlcv 

Sir  Anth.  O,"  she's  as  mad  as  Bedlam  !  or 
has  this  fellow  been  playing  us  a  rogue's  trick  ? 
Come  here,  sirrah;  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  myself; 
but  ril  endeavour  to  recollect. 

Sir  Anth.  Arc  you  my  son,  or  not?. Answer 
for  your  mother,  you  dog,  if  you  won't  for  me. 

Mrs  Mai.  Ay.  sir,  who  are  you  ?  O  mercy,  l 
begin  to  suspect  ! 

Abs.  Ye  powers  of  impudence,  befriend  me  ! 
[Aside.]  Sir  Anthonv,  most  assuredly  I  am  your 
wife's  son ;   and  that  I  sincerely  believe  mys«lf 
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to  be   vours  also,  I  hope  my  duty  has  always  1  Hey !  Odd's  life !    I'm  in   sxich  spirits ;  I  don't. 


shewn.  Mrs  Malaprop,  I  am  your  most  respect- 
ful admirer,  and  shall-  be  proud  to  add  aifoc- 
tionatc  nephew.  I  need  not  tell  my  Lydia,  that 
she  sees  her  faithful  Beverley,  who,  kuowinif  the 
singular  sencrosity  of  her  temper,  assumed  that 
name,  and  a  station,  which  has  proved  a  test  of 
the  most  disinterested  love,  which  he  now  hopes 
to  enjoy  in  a  more  elevated  character. 

Li/d'ui.  So,  there  will  be  no  elopement  after 
all  r  [Sullenhj. 

Sir  Anth.  Tpon  mv  soul,  Jack,  thou  art  a 
verv  impudent  fellow  !  to  do  you  justice,  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  more  consumniate 
assurance  ! 

Abi.  O,  you  flatter  me,  sir  !  you  compliment 
— 'tis  my  modesty,  you  know,  sir;  my  modesty 
that  has  stood  in  my  way. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the 
dull,  insensible  varlet  you  pretended  to  be,  how- 
ever; I  am  glad  you  Ivave  made  a  fool  of  your 
father,  you  doi;,  I  am  :  So  this  was  your  peni- 
tence, your  duty,  and  obedience!  I  th(night  it 
was  damned  sudden  !  You  never  heard  their 
names  bef(jre,  not  you  !  What,  the  Languishes  of 
Worcestershire,  hey?  If  you  could  please  me  in 
the  aftair,  'twas  all  you  desired  !  Ah,  you  dissem- 
bling villain!  VVhat !  [Poiniin<s,  /o  Lydia.]  she 
squints,  don't  she  ?  a  Ultle  red-haired  girl !  hey? 
Why,  you  hvpocrital  young  rascal !  I  wonder  you 
are  not  ashamed  to  hold  up  your  head  ! 

Abs.  Tis  with  diOiculty,  sir;  I  am  confused 
— very  much  conlused,  as  you  must  perceive. 

Mrx  Mai.  O,  lud,  sir  Anthony  !  a  new  light 
breaks  in  upon  me  !  hey  !  how  !  what !  Captain, 
did  you  write  the  letters,  then?  What,  am  I  to 
thank  vou  for  the  elegant  compilation  of  '  an  old, 
'  wealhcr-heaten  she-dragon,'  hey  ?  O  mercy  ! 
was  it  you  that  reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech  ? 
Abs.  Dear  sir,  my  modesty  will  be  overpower- 
ed, at  last,  if  vou  don't  assist  me.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  be  able  to  stand  it  ! 

Sir  Ant/i.  Come,  come,  Mrs  ^NTalaprop,  we 
we  must  forget  and  forgive  ;  odd's  life  !  matters 
liave  taken  so  clever  a  turn  all  of  a  sudden,  that 
I  could  lliid  in  my  heart,  to  be  so  good-humour- 
ed !  and  so  gallant — hey  !   Mrs  Malaprop  ? 

Mrx  Ma/.  Well,  sir  Anthony,  since  you  desire 
it,  we  will  not    anticipate    the   past;    so  mind, 

young  people our  retrospection  will  bo  all  to 

the  future. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  we  must  leave  them  toge- 
ther. ^Irs  Malnprop,  thev  long  to  fly  into  each 
other's  arms,  I  warrant.  Jack,  is  not  the  cheek  as 
1  said,  hey  ?  and  the  eye,  you  rogue  !  and  the 
lip:  hey?  Come,  Mrs  Malapr<jp,  we'll  not  dis- 
turb their  tenderi\ess — their's  is  the  time  of  life 
for  happiness  \^Suigs.\ 

Youth's  the  season  madejor  joy. 


know  what  I  could  not  do  !   Permit  nic,  madam. 

[Gives  /((.s-  htiiid  to  Mrs  Malapuop. [Si/igs.] 

Tol-dc-rol  /    I'.gad,  I  should  like  to   have  a  little 
fooling  myself.     Tol-de-rol  !  derol — 

[Exit,  singing  and  handing  Miis  Malaprop. 
[Lydia  sits  nu/lenli/  in  her  chair. 
Abs.  So  much  thought  bodes  wie  no  good. 

[Aside. 
So  grave,  Lydia ! 
Li/dia.  Sir  ! 

Abs.  .So!  Egad,  I  thought  as  much!  that 
dannied  monosyllable  has  froze  me  !  [^4sJrfe.] — 
What,  Lvdia,  now  that  we  are  as  happy   in  our 

friends'  consent,  as  in  our  mutual  vows 

Lydia.  Friends'  consent,  indeed  !     [Pecvishh/. 

Abs.  Come,  come  ;  we  nmst  lay  aside  some  of 

our  romance — a  little  wealth  and  comfort  may 

be  endured  after  all.     And,  for  your  fortune,  the 

lawyers  shall  make  such  settlements  as 

Lydia.  Lawyers  !  I  hate  lawyers  ! 

Abs.  Nay,   then,   we   will  not  wait   for  their 


lingering  forms,  but  instantly  procure  the  licence, 
and 

L)/dia.  The  licence  !  I  hate  licence  ! 

Abs.  O,  my  love!  be  not  so  unkind  !  thus,  let 
me  intreat — —  [Kneeling. 

]j/dia.  Pshaw  !  what  signifies  kneeling,  when 
you  nnist  I  must  have  you? 

Abs.  [Rising.^  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  be 
no  constraint  upon  your  inclinations,  I  promise 
you.  If  I  have  lost  your  heart,  I  resign  the  rest. 
'Gad,  I  uuist  try  what  a  little  spirit  will  do. 

[Aside. 

Lydia.  [liising.^  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you, 
the  interest  you  had  there  was  acquired  by  a 
mean,  lunnaidy  imposition,  and  deserves  the  pu- 
nishment of  fraud.  What,  you  have  been  treat- 
ing me  like  a  child  !  humouring  my  romance 
and  laughing,  I  suppose,  at  your  success  ? 

Abs.  Vou  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  me; 
only  hear 

Liidia.  So,  while  I  fondly  imagined  we  were 
deceiving  my  relations,  and  flattered  myself  that 

f  should  outsvit  and  incense  them  all behold, 

my  hopes  are  to  be  crushed  at  <jnce,  by  my 
aunt's  consent  and  approbation  ;  and  lam,  myself, 
the  only  dupe,  at  last  I  [  Walking  about  in  a  /ieat.\ 
Rut,  here,  sir;  here  is  the  picture;  Beverley's 
picture  !  [Taking  a  miniature  from  her  bosom.^ 
which  I  have  worn,  night  and  day,  in  spite  of 
threats  and  entreaties.  There,  sir,  [Flings  it  to 
him.]  and  be  assured  I  throw  the  original  from 
my  heart  as  easily. 

Abs.  Nay,  nay,  madam  ;  we  will  not  differ  as 
to  that — Here,  [Taking  out  a  picture.]  here  is 
Miss  Lvdia  Languish.  What  a  diiVcrence  !  aye, 
there  is  the  heavenly  assenting  smile,  tiiat  first 
gave  soul  and  spirit  to  my  hopes  !  those  are  the 
lips,  which  scaled  a  vow,  as  yet  scare*;  dry  in 
Cupid's  calendar  ;    and  there,  the  half  resentful 
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blush,  that  would  have  checked  the  ardour  of 
my  thanks — Well,  all  that's  past — all  over,  in- 
deed. There,  madam  !  in  beauty,  that  copy  is 
not  equal  to  you  ;  but,  in  my  mind,  it's  merit  over 
the  original,  in  being  still  the  same,  is  such — that 
— I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  part  with  it. 

[Puts  it  up  again. 

Lydia.  [Softening-I  Tis  your  own  doing,  sir. 
I,  I,  I  suppose  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  ? 

Abs.  O,  most  certainly  !  sure,  now,  this  is 
much  better  than  being  in  love — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
there's  some  spirit  in  this  !  What  signifies  break- 
ing some  scores  of  solemn  promises  :  ail  that  is  of 
no  consequence,  you  know.  To  be  sure  people 
will  say,  that  Miss  did  not  know  her  own  mind — 
but  never  mind  that;  or,  perhaps,  they  may  be 
ill-natured  enough  to  hint,  that  the  gentleman 
grew  tired  of  the  lady  and  forsook  her — but 
don't  let  that  fret  you. 

Lydia.  There's  no  bearing  this  insolence. 

[Bursts  into  tears. 

Enter  Mrs  Malaprop  and  Sir  Anthony. 

Mrs  Mai.  [Etitering.]  Come,  we  must  inter- 
rupt your  billing  and  cooing  a  while. 

Lydia.  This  is  worse  than  your  treachery  and 
deceit,  you  base  ingrate  !  [Soibing. 

Sir  Anth.  What  ihe  devil's  the  matter  now  r 
Zounds,  Mrs  Malaprop,  this  is  the  oddest  billing 
and  cooing  I  ever  heard  !  but  what  the  deuce  is 
the  meaning  of  it?  I  am  quite  astonished  I 

Ahs.  Ask  the  lady,  sir. 

Mrs  Mai.  O,  mercy,  I  am  quite  analysed  for 
my  part !  Why,  Lydia,  what  is  the  reason  of 
this  ? 

Lydia.  Ask  the  gentleman,  madam. 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds  !  I  shall  be  in  a  phrenzy  ! 
why.  Jack,  you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any  one 
else,  are  you  .•" 

Mrs  Mai.  Aye,  sir,  there's  no  more  trick,  is 
there  ?  you  are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gentle- 
men at  once,  are  you  ? 

Abs.  You'll  not  let  me  speak — I  say  the  lady 
can  account  for  this  much  better  than  I  can. 

Lydia.  INIadam,  you  once  commanded  me  ne- 
ver to  think  of  Beverley  ;igain  ;  there  is  the  man  ; 
I  now  obey  you  :  for,  from  this  moment,  I  re- 
nounce him  for  ever.  [Exit  Lydia. 

Mrs  Mai.  O  mercy  and  miracles !  what  a 
turn  here  is  !  why,  sure  captain,  you  haven't  be- 
haved disrespectfully  to  my  niece  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  lla,  ha,  ha  !  now  I  see 
it !  Ha,  lia,  ha  !  now  1  see  it !  You  have  been 
too  lively,  Jack. 

Abs.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  \%T)rd  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  no  lying.  Jack.  I'm  sure 
'twas  so. 

Mrs  Mai.  O  Lud  !  Sir  Anthony  !  O  fie.  Cap- 
tain ! 

Abs.  Upon  my  soul,  madam 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  no  excuses.  Jack !  why, 
your  father,  you  rogue,  was  so  before  you  :    the 


blood  of  the  Absolutes  was  always  impatient ! 
Ha,  ha,  iia!  poor  little  Lydia!  Why,  you've 
fiightened  her,  you  dog,  you  have. 

Abs.  By  all  that's  good,  sir 

Sir  Anlh.  Zounds T  say  no  more,  I  tell  you. 
Mrs  Malaprop  shall  make  your  peace.  You  must 
make  his  peace,  Mrs  IMalaprop  :  you  must  tell 
her  'tis  Jack's  way  ;  tell  her  'tis  ail  our  ways — it 
runs  in  the  blood  of  our  family  !  Come  away, 
Jack — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Mrs  Malaprop — a  young  vil- 
lain !  [Pushes  hint  out. 

Mrs  Mai.  O,  sir  Anthony  !  O  fie,  captain  ! 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  IV.— The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 
Sir  Luc.  I  wonder  where  this  captain  Abso- 
lute hides  himself  !  Upon  my  conscience  !  these 
officers  are  always  in  one's  way  in  love  affairs : 
I  remember  I  might  have  married  lady  Dijrothy 
Carmine,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  rogue  of 
a  major,  who  ran  away  with  her  before  she  could 
get  a  sight  of  me  !  And  I  wonder,  too,  what  it  is 
the  ladies  can  see  in  them  to  be  so  fond  of  them  ! 
Unless  it  be  a  touch  of  the  old  serpent  in  them, 
that  makes  the  little  creatures  be  caught,  like 
vipers,  with  a  bit  of  red  cloth.  Hah  !  isn't  this 
the  captain  coming.^  faith  it  is  !  There  is  a  pro- 
bability of  succeeding  about  that  fellow,  that  is 
mighty  provoking !  Who  tiie  devil  is  he  talking 
to }  [Steps  aiidf. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Abs.  To  what  fine  purpose  I  have  been  plot- 
ting !  a  noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes,  upon 
my  soul !  a  little  gypsey  I  I  did  not  think  her  ro- 
mance could  have  made  her  so  damned  absurd 
either.  'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour 
in  my  life !  I  cou'd  cut  my  own  throat,  or  any 
other  person's,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world  ! 

Sir  Luc.  O,  faith,  I'm  in  the  luck  of  it !  I  ne- 
ver could  have  found  him  in  a  sweeter  temper 
for  my  purpose;  to  be  sure,  I'm  just  come  in  the 
nick  !  now  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  so  quarrel  gentcely. 

[Sir  Lucius  goes  up  to  Absolute. 
With  regard  to  that  matter,  captain,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  differ  in  opinion  with  you. 

Abs.  Upon  my  word,  tlien,  you  must  be  a  very 
subtle  disputant ;  because,  sir,  I  happened  just 
then  to  be  giving  no  opinion  at  all. 

Sir  Luc.  That's  no  reason.  For,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  a  man  may  think  an  untruth  as  well 
as  s|)eak  one. 

Abs.  Very  true,  sir;  but  if  a  man  never  utters 
his  thoughts,  I  should  think  they  might  stand  a 
chance  of  escaping  controversy. 

Sir  lAtc.  Then,  sir,  you  ditfer  in  opinion  witU 
me,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Abs.  Hurk'c,  sir  Lucius;  if  1  had  not  before 
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known  you  to  be  fi  gentleman,  upon  my  soul,  I 
should  not  have  discovered  it  at  this  interview :  for 
\vlr,u  vou  can  drive  at,  tudess  you  mean  to  quar- 
rel with  me,  I  cannot  conceive  ! 

Sir  Luc.  I  hunihly  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  quick- 
ness of  your  apprcl)euhiun  !  [Boaing.^  You  have 
named  the  very  tiling  I  would  be  at. 

Ahs.  Aery  well,  sir;  I  shall  certainly  not  baulk 
your  inclinations:  hut  1  should  be  ^''^^  you 
would  please  to  explain  your  motives  ? 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  sir,  be  easy — the  (|uarrel  is  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands — we  should  only 
spoil  ii,  by  tryins;  to  explain  it.  However,  your 
memory  is  very  short,  or  you  could  not  have  for- 
got an  affront  you  passed  on  me  within  tiiis 
week.  So,  no  more,  but  name  your  time  and 
place. 

Ahs.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  bent  on  it,  the 
sooner  the  better — let  it  be  this  evening — here  by 
the  Spring  Gardens.  VVc  shall  scarcely  be  in- 
terrupted. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  !  that  same  interruption  in  af- 
fairs of  this  nature  shews  very  great  ill-breeding. 
I  don't  know  what's  the  reason  ;  but  in  England, 
if  a  thing  of  this  kind  gets  wind,  people  make 
such  a  pother,  that  a  gentleman  can  never  fight 
in  peace  and  quietness.  However,  if  its  the 
same  to  you,  captain,  I  should  take  it  as  a  par- 
ticular kindness,  if  you'd  let  us  meet  in  King's- 
]\Iead  Fields,  as  a  little  business  will  call  me 
there  about  six  o'clock,  and  I  may  dispatch  both 
matters  at  once. 

Ahs.  'Tis  the  same  to  me  exactly.  A  little  af- 
ter six,  then,  we'll  discuss  this  matter  more  se- 
riuuslv. 

Sir  Luc.  If  you  please,  sir;  there  will  be  very 
pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it  won't  do  for 
a  long  shot.  So  that  matter's  settled,  and  my 
mind's  at  ease.  [Exit  Sir  Lvcius. 

Enter  Fai  lklaxd,  meeting  Absolute. 

Abs.  Well  met !  I  was  going  to  look  for  you. 
O,  Faulkland  !  all  the  demons  of  spite;  and  dis- 
ap|)ointment  have  conspired  against  me  !  I'm  so 
vexed,  that  if  1  had  not  the  pro>pect  of  a  rc- 
fjource  in  being  knocked  o'  the  head  by  and  by,  1 
should  scarce  have  spirits  to  tell  you  the  cause. 

Funtk.  What  can  you  mean.?  Has  Lydia 
changed  her  mind  r  I  should  have  thought  her 
duly  anri  inclination  would  now  have  pointed  to 
the  same  object. 

Abs.  Aye,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person  who 
squints:  when  her  love-eye  was  fixed  on  me, 
t'other,  her  eye  of  duty,  was  finely  obliqued  :  but 
when  duty  bid  her  point  that  the  same  way,  off 
t'other  turned  on  a  swivel,  and  secured  its  re- 
treat with  a  frown  ! 

Faulk.  But  what's  the  resource  you 

Abs.  O,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  a  good-natured 
Irishman  here  has  [uiiinicking  Sm  Lucius.]  beg- 
ged leave  to  have  the  jjleasurc  of  cutliiig  my 
throat,  and  I  mean  to  indulge  him,  that's  all. 


Faulk.  Prithee,  be  serious. 

Abs.  'Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul  !  Sir  T.ucius  O*- 
Triiiger — you  know  him  by  sight — for  some  af- 
front, which  I  am  sure  I  never  intended,  has  ob- 
liged me  to  meet  him  this  evening  at  six  o'clock  ; 
'lis  on  that  account  1  wished  to  see  you ;  you 
must  go  with  me. 

Faulk.  Nay,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  sure. 
.Sir  J^ucius  shall  explain  himself;  and,  I  dare  say, 
nuitters  may  be  acconnnodatcd  :  but  this  evening, 
did  you  say.'  1  «ish  it  had  been  any  other  lime. 

Abs.  Why}  there  will  be  light  enough  :  there 
will,  as  sir  Lucius  says,  be  very  pretty  small- 
sword light,  though  it  will  not  do  for  a  long  shot. 
Confound  his  long  shots  ! 

Faulk.  But  I  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffled, 
by  a  ditlcrence  I  have  liad  with  .Tulia — my  vile 
tornientiuf:  temper  has  made  me  treat  her  so 
cruelly,  that  I  shall  not  be  myself  till  we  are  re- 
conciled. 

Ahs.  By  Heavens,  Faulkland,  you  doji't  de- 
serve her  ! 

Enter  Seivant — gives  Faulkland  a  letter. 

Faulk.  O  Jack  !  tliis  is  from  Julia — 1  dread  to 
open  it — I  fear  it  may  be  to  take  a  last  leave — 
perhaps  to  bid  me  return  her  letters — and  re- 
store  O!   how  I  suiVer  for  my  folly! 

Abs.  Here — let  me  see. 

Y'Vakcs  the  letter  and  opens  it. 
Ay,  a  final  sentence  indeed  !  'tis  all  over  v.ith 
you,  faith. 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense. 

Ahs.  llfixr  then — 'As  I  am  convinced  that  my 
'  dear  Fauiklaiid's  ov.n  refiections  have  already 
'  up'.iraided  him  for  his  last  unkindness  to  me,  I 
'  will  not  add  a  word  on  the  subject.  I  wish  to 
*  speak  with  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Your's  ever 
'  and  truly,  Julia.' — There's  stubbornness  and  re- 
.^entment  for  you  !  [Gives  him  the  letter. 

Why,  man,  you  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier 
at  tliis ! 

Faulk.  O,  yes,  I  am — but — but 

Ahs.  Confound  your  huts!  You  never  hear 
any  thing  that  would  make  another  man  bless 
himself,  but  vou  immediately  damn  it  wiih  a 
but  ! 

Faulk.  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my  friend,  own 
honestly,  don't  you  think  there  is  something  for- 
waid,  something  indelicate,  in  this  haste  to  for- 
give.? Women  should  never  sue  for  reconcilia- 
tion ;  that  sliould  always  come  from  us.  'Jhey 
should  retain  their  coldness  till  wooed  to  kind- 
ness ;  and  their  pardon,  like  their  lo\  e,  should 
'  not  unsought  be  won.' 

Ahs.  I  have  not  patience  to  listen  to  you  : 
thou'rt  incorrigible  !  so,  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 
I  nuist  go  to  settle  a  few  matters — let  me  see  you 
before  six — remember — at  my  lodgings.  A  poor, 
industrious  (le\il  like  me,  who  have  tcihd,  and 
drudged,  and  plotted  to  gain  my  ends,  and  am  at 
last  disappointed  by  other  people's  folly,  may,  itx 
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pity,  be  allowed  to  swear  and  grumble  a  little  ; 
but  a  captious  sceptic  in  love,  a  slave  to  fretful- 
ness  and  whim,  who  has  no  difficulties  but  of  his 
ov>n  creating,  is  a  subject  more  lit  for  ridicule 
than  compassion !  [Exit. 

Faulk.  I  feel  his  reproaches  :  yet  I  would  not 
change  this  too  exquisite  nicety,  for  the  gross 
content  with  which  he  tramples  on  the  thorns  of 
love.     His  engaging  me  in  this  duel  has  started 


an  idea  in  my  head,  \\hich  I  will  instantly  pur- 
sue. I'll  use  it  as  the  touchstone  of  .'ulia's  sin- 
cerity and  disinterestedness — if  her  love  prove 
pure  and  sterling  ore,  my  name  will  rest  on  it 
with  iionour  !  and  once  I  have  stamped  it  there, 
I  lay  aside  my  doubts  for  ever :  but  if  the  dross 
of  selfishness,  the  allay  of  pride,  predominate, 
'tw'iW  be  best  to  leave  her  as  a  toy  for  some  less 
cautious  fool  to  sigh  for.  [Exit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Julia's  dressing-room. 

Julia  alone. 

Julia.  How  this  message  has  alarmed  me  ! 
what  dreadful  accident  can  he  mean  }  why  such 
charges  to  be  alone  ? — O  Faulkland  !  how  many 
unhappy  moments,  how  many  tears,  have  you 
cost  me ! 

Enter  Faulkland. 

What  means  this.''  why  this  caution,  Faulk- 
land .? 

Faulk.  Alas  !  Julia,  I  come  to  take  a  long 
farewel. 

Julia.  Heavens  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Faulk.  You  see  before  you  a  wretch,  whose 
life  is  forfeited.  Nay,  start  not !  the  infirmity 
of  my  temper  has  drawn  all  this  misery  on  me. 
I  left  you  fretful  and  passionate — an  untov\ard 
accident  drew  me  into  a  quarrel ;  the  event  is, 
that  1  must  fly  this  kingdom  instantly.  O  Julia  ! 
had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  called  you 
mine  entirely,  before  this  mischance  had  fallen 
on  me,  I  should  not  so  deeply  dread  my  banish- 
ment ! 

Julia.  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the 
nature  of  your  misfortune  :  had  these  adveisc 
circumstances  arisen  from  a  less  fatal  cause,  I 
should  have  felt  strong  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  I  could  now  chase  from  your  bosom  every 
doubt  of  the  warm  sincerity  of  my  love.  jMy 
heart  has  lung  known  no  other  guardian — I  now 
intrust  my  person  to  your  honour — we  wii!  fly 
together.  VVhen  safe  from  pursuit,  my  father's 
will  may  be  fulfilled,  and  I  receive  a  legal  claim 
to  be  the  partner  of  your  sorrows,  and  tenrlercst 
comforter.  Then,  on  the  bosom  of  your  wedded 
Julia,  you  may  lull  vour  keen  regret  to  slumber- 
ing; while  virtuous  love,  with  a  cherub's  hand, 
hiiall  smooth  the  brow  of  upbraiding  thought,  and 
])luck  the  thorn  from  coni})uncti()n. 

Faulk.  (J  Julia  !  I  an\  bankrupt  in  gratitude  ! 
but  the  time  is  so  pressing,  it  calls  on  you  for  so 
hasty  a  resolution  !  Would  you  not  wish  son.e 
hours  to  weigh  the  advantages  yon  forego,  and 
what  little  compensation  poor  Faulkland  can 
make  you,  be.-.ide  his  solitary  love.? 

Julia.  I  ask  not  a  moment.  No,  Faulkland, 
I  have  loved  you  for  yourself:    and  if  I  now, 


more  than  ever,  prize  the  solemn  engagement 
which  so  long  has  pledged  us  to  each  other,  it  is 
because  it  leaves  no  room  for  hard  aspersions  on 
my  fame,  and  puts  the  seal  of  duty  to  an  act  of 
love.  But  let  us  not  linger.  Perhaps  this  de- 
lay  

Faulk.  'Twill  be  better  I  should  not  venture 
out  again  till  dark.  Yet  am  I  grieved  to  think 
what  numberless  distresses  will  press  heavy  on 
your  gentle  disposition ! 

Julia:  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  forfeited 
by  tliis  unhappy  act  ?  I  know  not  whether  'tis  so, 
but  sure  that  alone  can  never  make  us  unhappy. 
The  little  I  have  will  be  sufficient  to  support  us; 
and  exile  never  should  be  splendid. 

Faulk.  Ay,  but  in  such  an  abject  state  of  life, 
my  wounded  pride,  perhaps,  may  increase  the  na- 
tural fretfulness  of  my  temper,  till  I  become  a 
rude,  morose  companion,  beyond  your  patience 
to  endure.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  a  deed, 
my  conscience  cannot  justify,  may  haunt  me  in 
such  gloomy  and  unsocial  fits,  that  I  shall  hate 
the  tenderness  that  would  relieve  me,  break  from 
your  arms,  and  quarrel  with  your  fondness  ! 

Julia.  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  un- 
iiappy  a  bent,  vou  will  the  more  want  some  mild 
and  atTcctionate  spirit  to  watch  over  and  console 
you  :  one  who,  by  bearing  your  infirmities  with 
gentleness  and  resignation,  may  teach  you  so  to 
bear  the  evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk,  .fulia,  I  have  proved  you  to  the  quick  ! 
and  witii  this  useless  device  I  throw  away  all  my 
doubts.  How  shall  I  plead  to  be  forgiven  this 
last  unworthy  effect  of  my  restless,  unsatisfied 
dispoi-ition } 

Julia.  Has  no  such  disaster  hap{iened,  as  you 
related  ? 

Faulk.  I  am  ashamed  to  own,  that  it  was  pre- 
tended :  yet.  in  pity,  Julia,  do  not  kill  me  with 
resenting  a  fault  which  ne\er  can  be  rc|)eatcd  : 
but  sealing,  this  once,  my  pardon,  let  me  to-mor- 
row, in  tli(;  face  of  Heaven,  receive  my  future 
guide  and  monitress,  and  expiate  my  p.nst  tolly, 
bv  vears  of  tender  ad'irarion. 
'Julia.  Hold,  Faulkland  !— that  you  are  free 
from  a  crime,  which  I  before  feared  to  name. 
Heaven  knows  \\o\\  sincerely  i  rejoice  !  These 
are  tears  of  llliml^fnltlC^s•for  that!  Hut  that  your 
cruel  doubts  should  have  urged  you  to  an  inipo- 
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sition  tliat  has  wrung  my  heart,  civps  nic  now  a 
paiii:  more  keen  tliaii  I  can  express  ! 

Faulk.  Hv  Heavens!  Julia 

Ji/liu.  Yat  l>ear  me. My  father  loved  yon, 

?'aulklancl,  anci  you  preserved  the  ht'c  that  ten- 
der parent  iiavc  me ;  in  his  presence  I  pled>;ed 
mv  hand,  jovfuliy  (iJedgcd  it,  wiiere  before  I  had 
<;iven  mv  lieart.  When,  soon  aft<;r,  I  lost  lliat 
parent,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Providence  had,  in 
Taiilkland,  shewn  n\fi  whither  to  transfer,  without 
a  pause,  my  grateful  duty,  as  well  as  my  atVcc- 
tion  :  hence,  I  have  been  content  to  bear  from 
yo'i,  what  pride  and  delicacy  would  have  forbid 
me  from  another.  1  will  not  n])braid  yon,  by 
repeating  how  you  iiave  trifled  with  my  since- 
rity.  

Favlk.  I  confess  it  all  !  yet  hear' 

Julia.  After  such  a  year  of  trial,  I  mit:;ht  have 
flattered  mvself  that  I  should  not  have  been  in- 
sulted with  a  new  probation  of  my  sincerity,  as 
cruel  as  unnecessary  !  I  now  sec  it  is  not  in  your 
nature  to  be  content,  or  confident  in  love.  With 
this  conviction,  I  never  will  be  yours.  \Vhilc  1 
had  hopes,  that  my  perseverint;  attention,  and  un- 
reproachin^  kindness,  mi<rht,  in  time,  reform  your 
temper,  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  liained 
a  dearer  inlh.iencc  over  you  ;  but  I  will  not  fur- 
nish you  with  a  licensed  power  to  keep  alive  an 
incorris:;ible  fault,  at  the  cxpence  of  one  who  ne- 
ver would  contend  with  yon. 

Faulk.  Nay,  but,  Julia,  by  my  soul  and  ho- 
nour, if,  after  this 

Julia.  Tint  one  word  more.  As  my  faith  has 
once  been  given  to  you,  I  never  w'Al  barter  it 
with  another.  T  shaJl  pray  for  your  happiness 
with  the  truest  sincerity;  and  the  dearest  blessinsz 
I  can  ask  of  Heaven  to  send  you,  wdl  be,  to 
charm  you  from  that  unhappy  tem|)er,  which 
alone  has  prevented  the  performance  of  our  so- 
lemn cnL'a!:;ement.  All  I  request  of  you  is,  that 
von  will  Yourself  reflect  upon  this  infirmity;  and 
when  von  number  up  the  many  true  delights  it 
has  deprived  vou  of,  let  it  not  be  your  least  re- 
S^ret,  that  it  lost  vou  the  love  of  one — who  would 
have  followed  you  in  begiiary  througii  the  world. 

[Exit. 

Faulk.  She's  cone  for  ever  !  There  was  an 
.awful  resolution  in  her  manner,  that  rivetted  me 
fo  my  place.  O  tool!  dolt!  bari)arian  !  Curst 
as  I  am,  with  more  imperfections  than  my  fcl- 
low-wTctcIies,  kind  fortune  sent  a  heaven-git'ted 
rhfriib  to  my  aid,  and,  like  a  ruftian,  1  have  dri- 
Acn  her  from  mv  side  !  I  must  now  haste  to  my 
appointment.  V.'ell  !  my  mind  is  tuned  for  such 
a  scene.  I  shall  wish  finly  to  become  a  priii(i[>al 
in  it,  and  reverse  the  talc  mv  cursed  folly  put  me 
upon  forcing  here.  0  Love  !  tormentor!  fiend! 
^Vhose  influenic,  like  the  moon's,  acting  on  men 
of  dull  souls,  makes  idiols  of  them;  but,  meotinc 
subtler  spirits,  bctravs  their  course,  and  urges 
sensibility  to  madnessJ 

[F.iU  Faulk. 


Enter  Maid  and  Lydia. 

Maid.  My  mistress,  madam,  I  know,  was  here 
just  now;  perhaps  she  is  only  in  the  next  room. 

[Exit  maid. 

Ei/dia.  Heigh  ho  !  Though  he  has  used  me  so, 
this  fellow  runs  strangely  in  my  head.  1  believe 
one  lecture  from  my  grave  cousin  will  make  me 
recal  him. 

Enter  Jl'LIa. 

(),  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  with  sudi  an  appe- 
tite for  consolation  !  Lud  !  Child,  what's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  You  ha\  e  been  crying  !  I'll  be 
hanged,  if  that  Faulkland  has  not  been  torment- 
ing you  I 

Julia.  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness! 
Something  has  flurried  me  a  little.  Nothing  that 
you  can  siuess  at.  I  w  ould  not  accuse  Jaulklaiul 
to  a  sister  !  [Aside. 

Lydia.  Ah  !  Whatever  vexations  you  may 
have,  I  can  assure  you  mine  surpass  them.  You 
know  who  Beverley  proves  to  be  ? 

Julia.  I  will  now  own  to  you,  Lydia,  that  Mr 
Faulkland  had  beiore  informed  mc  of  the  whole 
alfair.  Had  young  .Absolute  been  the  person  you 
took  him  for,  I  should  not  have  accepted  your 
confidence  on  the  subject,  without  a  serious  en- 
deavour to  counteract  your  caprice. 

Lydia.  8o,  then,  I  see  I  have-  been  deceived 
by  every  one  !  But  I  don't  care;  Fll  never  have 
him. 

Julia.  Nay,  Lydia 

Lt/diu.  Why,  is  it  not  provoking  ?  NA'hen  I 
thought  we  were  coming  to  the  prettiest  distress 
imaginable,  to  tind  myself  made  a  mere  Smith- 
tield  bargain  of  at  last  !  There,  had  I  projected 
one  of  the  most  sentimental  elopements  !  So  be- 
coming a  disguise  !  So  amiable  a  ladder  of  ropes  ! 
Conscious  moon — four  hordes— Scotch  parson — 
with  such  surprise  to  INIrs  Malaprop — and  such 
jiaragraplis  in  the  newspapers!  O,  1  shall  die 
with  disappointment ! 

Julia.  I  don't  \\on(ler  at  it  ! 

/^yfA'rt.  Now — sad  reverse!  What  have  I  to 
expect,  but,  after  a  deal  of  flimsy  preparation 
with  a  bishop's  licence,  and  my  aunt's  blessing, 
to  go  simpering  up  to  the  altar;  or,  perhaps,  be 
cried  three  times  in  a  country  church,  and  have 
an  unmaniierlv  fat  clerk  ask  the  consent  of  every 
butcher  in  the  parish  to  join  .iohn  Absolute  and 
Lydia  Langui'ih,  spinster !  (),  that  I  should  live 
to  hear  mvself  called  spinster  ! 

Julia.  Alelancholy,  indeed  ! 

Li/dia.  How  mortifvinc,  to  remember  the  dear 
delicious  shifts  I  used  to  be  put  to,  to  gain  half  a 
minute's  cnnversatiou  with  this  fellow  !  How  of- 
ten have  I  stole  forth,  in  the  coldest  night  in  .la- 
nuary,  and  found  him  in  the  garden,  stuck  like  a 
dripjiing  statue  !  There  would  he  kneel  to  me  in 
the  snow,  and  snce/e  and  cough  so  pathetically  ! 
He  shivering  with  cold,  and  I  wiili  apprehension  ! 
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And,  while  the  freezing  blast  numbed  our  joints, 
how  warniiy  would  he  press  me  to  pity  his  ilanu', 
and  glow  witii  mutual  ardour  !  Ah,  Julia,  that 
was  somethinsi  like  being  in  love  ! 

Julia,  [f  [  were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  I  should  chide 
you  only  by  lansihino;  heartily  at  you ;  but  it  suits 
more  the  bituation  of  my  mind,  at  prcscuc,  ear- 
nestly to  entreat  you,  not  to  let  a  man,  who 
loves  you  with  sincerity,  suffer  that  uuliappiness 
from  your  caprice,  which  I  know  too  veil  caprice 
can  indict. 

Lydiu.  O  lud  !  What  has  brought  my  aunt 
here  ? 

Enter  Mrs  Malaprop,  Fag,  and  David. 

Mrs  Mai.  So,  so  !  here's  fine  work  !  Here's 
fine  suicide,  parricide,  and  simulation  goiue;  on  in 
the  fields !  And  sir  Anthony  not  to  be  iound  to 
prevent  the  autistrophe  ! 

Julia.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  what's  the 
meaning  of  this? 

Mas'  Mai.  Tiiat  sentleman  can  tell  you:  'twas 
he  enveloped  the  affair. 

Lydia.  Do,  sir ;  will  you  inform  us  ? 

[To  Fag. 

Fag.  Madam,  I  should  hold  myself  very  defi- 
cient in  every  requisite  that  forms  the  man  of 
breeding,  if  I  delayed  a  moment  to  give  all  the 
information  in  my  power  to  a  lady  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  affair  as  you  are. 

Lydia.  But  quick  !  Quick,  sir  ! 

Fag.  True,  madam,  as  you  say,  one  should  be 
quick  in  divulging  matters  of  this  nature ;  for 
should  we  be  tedious,  perhaps,  while  we  are  flou- 
rishing on  the  subject,  two  or  three  lives  may  be 
lost ! 

Lydia.  O  patience  !  Do,  madam,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  tell  us  what's  the  matter? 

J^lrs  Mai.  Why,  murder's  the  matter  !  Slaugh- 
ter's the  matter  !  Killing's  the  matter  !  But  he 
can  tell  you  the  perpendiculars. 

T^ydia.  Then,  prithee,  sir,  be  brief. 

Fug.  Why,  then,  madam,  as  to  murder,  I  can- 
not take  upon  me  to  say;  and  as  to  slaughter,  or 
manslaughter,  that  will  be  as  the  jury  finds  it. 

Lydia.  But  who,  sir who  are  engaged  in 

this  ? 

Fag.  Faith,  madam,  one  is  a  young  gentleman 
whom  I  should  be  very  sorry  any  thing  was  to 
liappen  to — a  very  pretty-behaved  gentleman  ! 
We  have  lived  much  together,  and  always  on 
terms. 

Lydia.  But  who  is  this  ?  Who,  who,  who  ! 

Fug.  My  master,  madam — my  master — I  speak 
©f  my  master. 

J^ydia.  Heavens!  What,  captain  Absolute ? 

Airs  Mai.  O,  to  be  sure,  you  are  frightened 
now  ! 

Julia.  But  who  arc  with  him,  sir? 

Fag.  As  to  the  rest,  madam,  this  gentleman 
can  inform  you  better  than  I. 

Julia.  Do  speak,  friend.  [To  David. 

v«i..  n. 


David.  Look'ee,  my  lady— — by  the  mass, 
there's  mischief  going  on  !  Folks  don't  use  to 
meet  for  amusement  with  fire-arms,  fire-locks, 
fire-engines,  fire-screens,  fire-otfice,  and  the  devil 
knows  what  other  crackers  beside  !  This,  my  la- 
dy, I  say,  has  an  angry  favour. 

Julia.  But  who  is  there  beside  captain  Abso- 
lute, friend  ? 

David.  My  poor  master — under  favfiur  for 
mentiouiuii  him  first.  You  know  me,  my  lady — 
1  am  David — and  my  master  of  coiuse  is,  or  was, 
'squire  Acres.     Then  comes  'squire  Faulklaud. 

Julia.  Do,  madam  ;  let  us  instantly  endeavour 
to  prevent  mischief ! 

Mrs  Mai.  O  lie  !  it  would  be  very  inelegant 
in  US:  we  should  only  participate  things. 

David.  Ah  !  Do,  Mrs  Aunt,  save  a  few  lives; 
they  are  desperately  given,  believe  me.  Above 
all,  there  is  that  blood-thirsty  Philistine,  sir  Lu- 
cius (/Trigger. 

Airs  Mai.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trieger !  O  mercy  ! 
Have  they  drawn  poor  little  dear  sir  Lucius  into 
the  scrape?  Why,  how  you  stand,  girl !  You  have 
no  more  feeling  than  one  of  the  Derbyshire  pu- 
trifiictions  ! 

Li/dia.  What  are  we  to  do,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Mai.  Why,  fiy  with  the  utmost  felicity,  to 
be  sure,  to  prevent  mischief!  Here,  friend— you 
can  shew  us  the  place  ? 

Fag.  If  you  please,  madam,  I  will  conduct 
you.     David,  do  vou  look  for  sir  Antlionv. 

[Flit  David. 

Mrs  Mai.  Come,  girls;  this  gentleman  will 
exhort  us.  Come,  sin  vouVe  our  envoy ;  lead 
the  way,  and  we'll  precede. 

Fug.  Not  a  step  before  the  ladies,  for  the 
W'Orld  ! 

Mrs  Mai.  Y^ou'rc  sure  you  know  the  spot  ? 

Fag.  I  think  I  can  find  it,  madam  ;  and  one 
good  thing  is,  we  shall  hear  the  report  of  the  pis- 
tols, as  we  draw  near,  so  we  can't  well  miss  them; 
never  fear,  madam,  never  fear. 

[Exit,  he  talking. 

SCENE  lI.—South  Parade. 

Enter  Absolute,  putting  his  srcord  wider  his 
great  coat. 

Abs.  A  sword  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bath  would 
raise  as  great  an  alarm  as  a  mad  dog.  How  pro- 
voking this  is  in  Faulklaud!  Never  punctual!  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  without  him  at  last,  t),  the 
devil !  Here's  sir  Anthony  !  How  shall  I  escape 
him  ! 

[Muffles  up  his  face,  and  takes  a  circle  to  go 

off: 

J^nterSm  Anthony. 

Sir  Anth.  How  one  may  be  deceived  at  a  little 

distance  !    Only  tiiat  \  see  he  don't  know  me,  I 

could  have  sworn  that  was  .Tack  !    Hey  !    <^'''"l's 

life  I  it  is.     Why,  Jack,  what  ai'e  you  afraid  uf? 

a  0 
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Ilov  !  Sure  I'm  right.     ^Vhy,  Jack — Jack  Abso- 
liilt' !  [Goes  up  to  /iti/i. 

Ahs.  Really,  sir,  you  have  tiie  ndvaiitasir  ni 
me  ;  1  don't  remembnr  ever  fo  have  iiad  the  liu- 
i;oi!r— iny  name  is  Sauiulerson,  at  your  service. 

Str  Anih.  Sir,  1  heii  your  pardon — I  louk  yun 

— licy  ?  \\  liy,  zounds  !  It  is — Sta\ 

[Loo/vs  up  to  /lis  face. 
So,  so  !  your  humble  servant,  Mr  -Saimdersoii  ! 
^VIly,  you  scoundrel,  what  tricks  are  you  after 
now  ? 

Alts.  O  !  A  joke,  sir,  a  joke  !  I  came  here  on 
purpose  to  look  for  you,  sir. 

Si7-  Aiitfi.  You  did  !  Well,  I  am  £;lad  you  were 
so  luckv  ;  but  what  arc  you  muffled  up  so  for  r 
What's" this  for.?  Hey.? 

Abs.  'Tis  cool,  sir ;  isn't  it }  Rather  chilly, 
somehow  :  but  I  shall  be  late — 1  have  a  particu- 
lar euiias^eirient. 

Sir  Anih.  Stay.  Why,  I  thought  you  were 
looking  forme?  Pray,  Jack,  where  is't  you  are 
going } 

Ahs.  Going,  sir  ! 

Sir  Aiith.  Ay;  where  are  you  going .? 

Abs.  Where  am  I  going.'' 

Sir  Anth.  You  unmannerly  puppy  ! 

Abs.  I  was  going,  sir,  to — to — to — to  Lydia — 

sir,  to  J.ydia to  make  matters  up,  if  I  cuuld  ; 

and  I  was  looking  for  you,  sir,  to — to 

Sir  Antlt.  To  go  with  you,  I  suppose.?  Well, 
come  along. 

Abs.  O,  zounds  !  no,  sir,  not  for  the  world  !  I 

■\vi:,hcd  to  meet  with  you,  sir,  to — to — to- ^'ou 

find  it  cool,  I'm  sure,  sir — you'd  better  not  stay 
out. 

Sir  Anth.  Cool  !  not  at  all.  Well,  Jack,  and 
uliat  will  you  say  to  Lydia.? 

Abs.  O,  sir.  Leg  her  pardon,  liumour  her;  pro- 
mise and  vow- But  I  detain  you,  sir — consider 

tiie  cold  air  on  your  gout  ! 

Sir  Anth.  O,  not  at  ail,  not  at  ail — I'm  in  no 
liurry.  Ah!  Jack,  you  youngsleis,  when  oik  e 
you  are  wounded  iiere  !  [I't'ttiuLi  his  hand  to 
Ansoi.iTE's  bnust.]  licy  !  what  the  deuce  ha\( 
you  got  here .? 

Abs.  Xotliing,  sir,  nothing  ! 

Sir  Anth.    What's  this.? here's  something 

danmcd  hard  ! 

Abs.  O,  trinkets,  sir,  trinkets  !  a  bauble  for 
I.ydia ! 

Sir  Anth.  Nay;  let  me  sec  your  taste.  [Pti/fs 
his  coat  open,  I ht: S7Corcl fulls.]  Trinkets!  a  bauble 
for  I.ydia  ! — Zounds,  sirrah,  you  are  not  going  to 
cut  her  throat,  are  you  .? 

Ahs.  lla,  ha,  ha!  I  thought  it  would  divert  you, 
sir,  though  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you  till  after- 
wards. 

Sir  Anth.  Yon  did  not.? — Yes,  this  is  a  verv 
diverting  trinket,  truly  ! 

Abs.  S;r,  I'll  e.\|)lain  to  you.  You  know,  sir, 
Lydia  is  romantic— devilish  romantic,  and  verv 
absurd,  of  course: now,  sir,  I  intend,  if  slie 


refuses  to  forgive  me,  to  sheath  this  sword — and 
swear,  I'll  fall  upon  its  point,  and  expire  at  her 
feet ! 

Sir  Anth.  Fall  upon  a  fiddle-stick's  end  !  Why, 
I  suppo.-it  it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  please 
l)er — Get  along,  you  fool  ! 

Abs.   Well,  sn-,  you  shall  hear  of  my  success — 

you  shall  hear. O,  Lydia  !   fjrgive  me,  or  tliis 

pointed  steel,  says  I  ! 

Sir  Anth.  U,  booby  !  stab  away,  and  welcome, 
says  she — Get  along  !  and  damn  your  trinkets  ! 

{Exit  AlSSOLUTE. 

Enter  David,  tunning. 

David.  Stop  him!  Stop  him!  Murder!  Thief! 
Fire  !  Stop  tire  !  stop  hre  ! — O,  sir  .Anthony  ! — 
call,  call  !  Bid  him  stop  !   Murder  !   Fire  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Fire!   Murder!  where.? 

David.  Oons  !  lie's  out  of  siglit !  and  I'm  out 
of  breath,  for  my  part !  O,  sir  Anthony,  why 
didn't  you  stop  him.?  why  didn't  you  stop  him.? 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds !  the  fellow's  mad  !  Stop 
whom  .?  stop  .lack  .? 

David.  .'\y,  the  captain,  sir! — there's  murder 
and  slaughter  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Murder ! 

David.  Ay,  please  you,  sir  Anthony,  there's 
all  kinds  of  murder,  all  sorts  of  slaughter,  to  be 
seen  in  the  fields  !  There's  fighting  going  on,  sir 
— bloody  sword  and  gini  lighting  ! 

Sir  Anth.  W'ho  are  going  to  fight,  dunce? 

David.  J'jvciy  body  that  I  know  of,  sir  An- 
thony !  every  body  is  going  to  fight  my  poor  mas- 
ter ;  sir  Lucius  OTriiigcr,  your  sou,  the  captain  ! 

Sir  Anth.  O,  the  dog  !  I  see  his  tricks Do 

you  know  the  place? 

David.  King's  Mead-fields. 

Sir  Anth.  You  know  tlic  way? 

David.  Not  an  inch ;  but  I'll  call  the  mayor, 
aliJermen,  constables,  church-wardens,  and  bea- 
dle.*— we  can't  be  too  many  to  part  them  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Come  along ;  give  me  your  shoul- 
der— we'll  get  assistance  as  we  go — The  lying  vil- 
lain !  Well,  I  shall  lie  in  such  a  frenzy  ! — So, 
this  was  the  history  of  his  trinkets  !  I'll  bauble 
iiiui !  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Jv/n-'s  Mcad-fidds. 

Sir  Lrciis  and  Acres,  with  pistols. 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  then,  sir  Lucius,  fortv 
yards  is  a  good  distance! — Odils  le\els  and  aims  ! 
I  say  it  is  a  good  distance. 

Sir  Luc.  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field-pieces? 
Upon  my  conscience,  Mr  Acres,  you  must  leave 
those  things  to  me.  Stay  now,  I'll  show  you  : 
\^Mcasurcs  paces  along  the  stage.]  There,  now, 
that  is  a  very  pretty  distance — a  pretty  gentle- 
man's distance. 

Ac?es.  Zounds  !  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a 
sentry-box  !  1  tell  you,  sir  Lucius,  the  fartlier  he 
is  ollj  the  cooler  I  shall  take  my  aim. 
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Sir  Luc.  Faith  !  then  I  suppose  you  would  aim 
at  him  best  of  all,  if  lie  was  out  <jf  siiiht ! 

AcrcK.  No,  sir  Lucius  :  but  I  should  think  for- 
ty, or  eight-aud-tliirty  yards 

Sir  Lac.  Plio,  pho  !  nonsense !  three  or  four 
feet  between  the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as 
good  as  a  mile  ! 

Acres.  Odds  bullets,  no !  By  my  valour,  there 
IS  no  merit  in  killing;  him  so  near  !  do,  my  dear 
sir  Lucius,  let  me  bring  him  down  at  a  long  shot 
— a  long  shot,  sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Well;  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I 
must  settle  that.  But  tell  me,  now,  Mr  Acres, 
in  case  of  an  accident,  is  there  any  little  will  or 
commission  I  could  execute  for  you  ? 

Acres.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  Lucius  ; 

but  I  don't  understand 

Sir  Luc.  Why,  you  may  think  there's  no  being 
shot  at  without  a  little  risk ;  and,  if  an  unlucky 
bullet  should  carry  a  quietus  with  it — I  sav,  it 
will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering  you  about 
family  matters. 
Acres.  A  quietus  ! 

Sir  IjUC.  For  instance,  now — if  that  should  be 
the  case,  would  you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent 
home  ?  or  would  it  be  the  same  to  you  to  lie 
here  in  the  abbey  ? — I'm  told  there  is  very  snug 
lying  in  the  abbey. 

Acres.  Pickled  ! — Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  ! — 
Odds  tremors  !  sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so  ! 

Sir  Luc.  I  suppose,  jMr  Acres,  you  never  were 
engaged  in  an  atfair  of  this  kind  before  ? 
Acres.  No,  sir  Lucius,  never  before. 
Sir  Luc.    Ah,  that's  a   pity  !    there's  nothing 

like   being  used  to  a  tiling. Pray,  now,  how 

would  you  receive  the  gentleman's  shot.? 

Acres.  Odds  files  !  I've  practised  that — There, 
sir  Lucius,  there  [Puts  himself  in  an  attitude^ 

— a  side  front,  hey  ? Odd  !  I'll  make  myself 

small  enough — I'll  stand  edge-ways. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  you're  quite  out;   for  if  you 
stand  so  when  I  take  my  aim — ^Levelling  at  him.^ 
Acres.  Zounds  !  sir  Lucius — are  you  sure  it  is 
not  cocked } 

Sir  Luc.  Never  fear. 

Acres.  But — but — you  don't  know — jt  may  go 
off  of  its  own  head  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Pho  !  be  easy — Well,  now,  if  I  hit 

you  in  the  body,  my  bullet  has  a  double  chance 

— for  if  it  misses  a  vital  part  of  your  right  side, 

'twill  be  very  hard  if  it  don't  succeed  on  the  left! 

Acres.  A  vital  part  ! 

Sir  Luc.  But,  there — fix  yourself  so— [P/«a7?^ 
him^  let  him  see  the  broad-side  of  your  full 
front — there — now,  a  ball  or  two  may  pass  clean 
through  your  body,  and  never  do  any  harm  at 
all! 

Acres.  Clean  through  me  ! — a  ball  or  two  clean 
through  me  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Ay  may  they — and  it  is  much  the 
genteelest  attitude  into  the  bargain. 

Acres.  Look'c  !  sir  Lucius I'd  just  as  licve 


be  shot  in  an  aiikvvard  posture  as  a  genteel  one 
— So,  by  my  valour  !  I  will  stand  edge-ways. 

Sir  Luc.  [Looking  at  his  natch.]  Sure  they 
don't  mean  to  disappoint  us — Hah  I — no  faith — 
I  think  I  see  them  coming. 

Acres,  lley  ! — what !— coming  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Ay — Who  are  those  yonder  getting 
over  the  stile  ? 

Aa-es.  There  nrc  two  of  them,  indeed  ! 

well,  let  them  come — hey,  sir  Lucius.? — we — we 
— we — we — won't  run. 

Sir  Luc.  Run  ! 

Ac?-cs.  No — I  say — we  won't  run,  by  my  va- 
lour ! 

Sir  Luc.  W^hat  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you.? 

Acres.  Nothing — nothing — mv  dear  friend — • 
my  dear  sir  Lucius — but  I-[-I  don't  teel  quite  so 
bold,  somehow — as  I  did. 

Sir  Luc.  O  fie  !  consider  your  honour. 

Acres.  Ay — true — my  honour  ! — Do,  sir  Lu- 
cius, edge  in  a  word  or  two,  every  now  and  then, 
about  my  honour. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  here  they're  coming.  [Looking. 

Acres.  .Sir  Lucius — if  I  was  not  with  you,  I 
should  almost  think  I  was  afraid — if  my  valour 
should  leave  me  ! — \'alour  will  come  and  go. 

Sir  Luc.  Then,  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you 
have  it. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius,  I  doubt  it  is  going — yes — 
my  valour  is  certainly  going  ! — it  is  sneaking  off! 
I  feel  it  oozing  out,  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of 
my  hands  ! 

Sir  I^nc.  Your  honour — your  honour  ! — Here 
they  are  ! 

Acres.  O  mercy ! now  that  I  was  safe  at 

Clod-IIall  !  or  could  he  shot  before  I  was  awaie ! 

Enter  Faulkla^d  a??rf  Absolute. 

Sir  Luc.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient. ^ 

Ha !  what,  captain  Absolute  ! — So,  I  suppose, 
sir,  you  are  come  here  just  like  myself — to  do  a 
kind  office,  first  for  your  friend,  then  to  proceed 
to  business  on  your  own  account .? 

Acres.  What,  Jack ! — my  dear  Jack ! — my  dear 
friend  ! 

Abs.  Heark'e,  Bob,  Beverley's  at  hand. 

Sir  L^uc.  Well,  iNIr  Acres.  I  don't  blame  your 
saluting  the  g^entkinan  civilly. — So,  ]\Ir  Beverley, 
[To  Faulklanu.]  if  you'll  choose  weapons,  the 
captain  and  I  will  measure  the  ground. 

Faulk.  My  weapons,  sir  ! 

Acres.  Odds  life  !  sir  laicius,  I'm  not  going  to 
fight  IVIr  Faulkland — These  are  my  particular 
friends. 

Sir  Luc.  What,  sir,  did  not  you  come  riere  to 
fight  Mr  .Acres.? 

Faulk.  Not  I,  u])on  my  word,  sir  ! 

Sir  Li,c.  Well,  now,  that's  mighty  provokin;: ! 
But  I  hope,  Mr  I'aulkhuid.  as  there  are  three  of 
us  come  on  purpose  tor  the  game,  you  won't  be 
so  cantanckeious  as  to  spoil  the  party  by  sitting 
out.? 
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Ahs.  O  pniv,  Faulkland,  fight  to  oblige  sir  Lu- 
cius. 

Fu7ilk.  Nay,  if  Mr  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the 
matter^ 

J(,T.s-.  No,  no,  Mr  Faulkland — I'll  bear  my 
disappf'intnicnt  like  a  C  hristian.  Look'e,  sir  Lu- 
cius, tiiere's  no  occasion  at  all  for  tne  to  fiolit ; 
and,  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  I'd  as  lieve  let  it 
alone. 

Sir  Luc.  Observe  me.  INIr  Acres,  I  must  not  be 
trilled  with.  You  have  certainly  challenged  some- 
\i(n\s — and  you  came  here  to  fight  him — Now,  if 
that  gentleman  is  willing  to  represent  him,  I  can't 
see,  for  my  soul,  wliy  it  is  not  just  the  same 
thing. 

uicres.  Why,  no — sir  Lucius — I  tell  yon  'tis 
one  Beverley  I've  challenged — a  fellow,  you  sec, 
that  dare  not  show  his  face  !  If  he  wcie  here, 
I'd  make  him  give  up  his  pretensions  directly  ! 

Abu.  Hold,  Boh — let  me  set  you  right. — Ihere 
is  no  such  man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.  1  he 
person  who  assumed  that  name  is  before  you  ; 
and,  as  his  pretensions  are  the  same  in  both  cha- 
rucrers,  he  is  ready  to  support  ihera  in  whatever 
vvav  vou  please. 

Sir  Lur.  Well,  this  is  lucky. — Now  you  have 
an  opportunity- 

Acres.  What!  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend 
Jack  Absolute — not  if  h.e  were  fifty  Beverley's  ! 
Zounds  !  sir  Lucius,  you  would  not  have  me  so 
inmatmal. 

.SV;-  Liic.  l^pon  my  conscience,  Mr  Acres,  your 
valour  has  oozed  away  with  a  veuiieance ! 

Anes.  Not  in  the  least  !  Odds  backs  and  abet- 
tors !  I'll  lie  yom-  second  with  all  my  lieart — and, 
if  you  should  get  a  quietus,  you  mav  conmiand 
me  entirely.  I'll  get  you  snug  lying  in  the  abbey 
liere ;  or  pickle  you,  and  send  you  over  to  Blun- 
dcrbuss-hall,  orany  thing  of  the  kind,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho,  pho  !  you  are  little  better  than 
a  coward. 

Acres.  iNIind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coward  ! 
Coward  was  the  \\f)rd,  by  my  valour  ! 

Sir  Liic.  \\'ei\,  sir  ? 

Acres.  Look'e,  sir  Lucius,  'tis  not  that  I  mind 
the  word  coward — coward  may  be  said  in  joke — 
But  if  you  had  called  me  a  poltroon,  odds  dag- 
gers and  balls 

Sir  Luc.  W  ell,  sir? 

Aries.  I  should  have  thought  you  a  very  ill- 
bred  man. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho  !  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Ah.  Nav,  sir  J.ucius,  you  can't  have  a  better 
second  than  my  friend  Acres — lie  is  a  most  de- 
termined doi: — called  in  the  country,  liglitiui: 
Bob. — He  generally  kills  a  man  a  week!  Don't 
you.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  Ay;  at  home  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Wtll,  iht  II,  ciptain,  'tis  we  nuist  be- 
gin— so  come  out,  my  little  (()Mnsellor  (  V  (crs 
his  sword.\  and  ask  the  gentleman,  whether  lie 


will  resign  the  lady,  without  forcing  you  to  pro- 
ceed against  him? 

Ahs.  Come  on,  then,  sir  [Dz-aax.] ;  since  you 
won't  let  it  be  an  amicable  suit,  here's  my  reply  1 

Enter  Sir  Anthony,  David,  and  the  Women. 

David.  Knock  them  all  down,  sweet  sir  An- 
thony— knock  down  my  master  in  particular — and 
bind  his  hands  over  to  their  good  behaviour  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Put  up.  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall  be 
in  a  phrenzy— How  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir? 

Ahs.  Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  tell  you 
better  than  I  !  'twas  he  called  on  me ;  and,  you 
know,  sir,  I  serve  his  majesty. 

Sir  Anih.  Here's  a  pretty  fellow  !  I  catch  him 
going  to  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  he  tells  me,  he 
serves  his  majesty ! — Zounds !  sirrah,  then  how 
durst  you  draw  the  king's  sword  against  one  of 
liis  subjects  ? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  tell  you  !  That  gentleman  called 
me  out,  without  explaining  his  reasons. 

Sir  Anth.  Gad,  Sir  !  how  came  you  to  call 
my  son  out,  without  explaining  your  reasons? 

Sir  Luc.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a  man- 
iK  r  which  my  honour  could  not  brook. 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds  !  Jack,  how  durst  you  insult 
the  gentleman  in  a  manner  which  his  honour 
could  not  brook  ? 

Mrs  JMal.  Come,  come,  let's  have  no  honour 
before  ladies  ;  Captain  Absolute,  come  here — 
How  could  you  intimidate  us  so?  Here's  Lydia 
has  been  terrified  t(j  death  for  you. 

Abs.  For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape, 
madam  r 

j\lrs  Mai.  Xay,  no  delusions  to  the  past — 
Lydia  is  convinced  ;  speak,  child. 

Sir  Luc.  With  your  leave,  madam,  I  must  put 
in  a  word  here;  1  believe  I  could  interpret  the 
young  lady's  silence — Now  mark — 

Lydiu.  W  hat  is  it  you  mean,  sir? 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come,  Delia,  we  must  be  seri- 
ous now;  this  is  no  time  for  trifling. 

J.i/dia  'J'is  true,  sir;  and  your  reproof  bids 
1110  oiler  this  gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit  the 
return  of  his  afVections. 

Abs.  ()  !  my  little  angel,  say  you  so? — Sir 
l.ucius,  I  perceive  there  must  be  some  mistake 
here — with  regard  to  the  aflront  which  you 
aliirm  I  have  given  you.  I  can  only  say,  that  it 
( ould  not  have  been  intentional. — And  as  you 
iiui.-t  be  convinced,  that  I  should  not  fear  to  sup- 
jiort  a  real  injury — you  shall  now  see  that  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  atone  for  an  inadvertency — I  ask 
your  [iardon. —  But  for  this  lady,  while  honoured 
with  her  approbation,  I  will  support  my  claim 
against  any  man  w  hatever. 

.S/>  Anth.  \\  ell  said,  Jack,  and  I'll  stand  by 
you,  my  boy  ! 

Acies.  Mind,  I  give  up  all  my  claim — I  make 
no  pretensions  to  any  thing  in  the  world — and  if 
I  can't  get  a  wife,  without  (igliling  for  her,  by  my 
valour,  I'll  live  a  baciiclur. 
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Sir  Luc.  Captain,  give  me  your  hand — an 
affront  handsomely  acknowledged  becomes  an 
obligation — and  as  for  the  lady — if  she  chooses 

to  deny  lier  own  hand-writing  here 

[Takes  out  letters. 

Mrs  Mai.  O,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery  ! — 
Sir  Lucius,  perhaps  there's  some  mistake — per- 
haps I  can  illuminate 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  inter- 
fere where  you  have  no  business. — Miss  Lan- 
guish, are  you  my  Delia,  or  not  ? 

Lj/dia.  indeed,  sir  Lucius,  I  am  not. 

[Lydia  u)id  Absolute  walk  aside. 

Mrs  Mai.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger — ungrateful 
as  you  are — 1  own  the  soft  impeachment — par- 
don my  blushes,  I  am  Delia  ! 

Sir  Luc.  You  Delia — pho  !  pho  !  be  easy  ! 

Mrs  Mai.  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke— 
those  letters  are  mine — When  you  are  more  sen- 
sible of  my  benignity — perhaps  I  may  be  brought 
to  encourage  your  addresses. 

Sir  Luc.  Mrs  Malaprop,  I  am  extremely  sen- 
sible of  your  condescension ;  and  whether  you 
or  Lucy  have  put  this  trick  u|jon  me,  I  am  equal- 
ly beholden  to  you. — And,  to  shew  you  I  am  not 
ungrateful,  captain  Absolute,  since  you  have 
taken  that  lady  from  me,  I'll  give  you  my  Delia 
into  the  bargain. 

Abs.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  Lucius ; 
but  here's  my  friend,  Fighting  Bob,  unprovided 
for. 

Sir  Luc.  Ilah  !  little  Valour — here,  will  you 
make  your  fortune  ? 

Acres.  Odds  wrinkles  !  No. — But  give  me 
your  hand,  sir  Lucius;  forget  and  forgive;  but  if 
ever  I  give  you  a  chance  of  pickling  me  again, 
say  Bob  Acres  is  a  dunce,  tiiat's  all. 

Sir  Antli.  Come,  JMrs  ^lalaprup,  don't  be  cast 
down — you  are  in  your  bloom  yet. 

Mrs  Mai.  O  sir  Anthony  ! — men  are  all  bar- 
barians  

[All  retire  but  Julia  and  Faulkland. 

Julia.  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy — not 
sullen — there  was  some  foundation,  however,  for 
the  tale  he  told  me — O  woman  !  how  true  should 
be  your  judgment,  when  your  resolution  is  so 
weak  ! 

Faulk.  Julia  ! — how  can  I  sue  for  what  I  so 
little  deserve  ?  I  dare  not  presume — yet  Hope  is 
the  child  of  Penitence. 

Julia.  Oh !  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been 
more  faulty  in  your  unkind  treatment  of  me, 
than  I  am  now  in  wanting  inclination  to  resent 
it.     As  my  heart  honestly  bids  me  place    my 


weakness  to  tlie  account  of  love,  I  should  be  un- 
generous not  to  admit  the  same  plea  for  your's. 

Faulk.  Now  I  shall  be  blest  indeed  ! 

[Sir  Anthony  co)nes forward. 

Sir  Anth.    What's  going  on    here  ? — So  you 

have  been  quarrelling  too,  I  warrant. Come, 

Julia,  1  never  interfered  before ;  but  let  me  have 
a  hand  in  the  matter  at  last. — Ail  the  faults  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  friend  Faulkland,  seemed 
to  proceed  from  what  he   calls  the  delicacy  and 

warmth  of  his  affection  for  you There,  marry 

him  directly,  Julia;  you'll  fmd  he'll  mend  sur- 
prisingly !  [The  rest  come  foruard. 

Sir  Luc.  Come  now,  1  hope  there  is  no  dissa- 
tisfied person,  but  what  is  content  ;  for  as  I  have 
been  disappointed  myself,  it  will  be  very  hard  if 
I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  other  people 
succeed  better 

Ac?-es.  You  are  right,  sir  Lucius. — So,  Jack,  I 
wish  you  joy — Mr  Faulkland,  the  same. — Ladies, 
— come  now,  to  shew  you  I'm  neither  vexed  nor 
angry,  odds  Tabors  and   Pipes !   I'll  order  the 

fiddles  in  half  an  hour,  to  the  New  Rooms 

and  I  insist  on  your  all  meeting  me  there. 

Sir  Anth.  Gad  !  Sir,  I  like  your  spirit ;  and 
at  night  we  single  lads  will  drink  a  health  to  the 
young  couples,  and  a  husband  to  Mrs  Mala- 
prop. 

Faulk.  Our  partners  are  stolen  from  us.  Jack 
— I  hope  to  be  congratulated  by  each  other — 
yours  for  having  checked  in  time,  the  errors  of 
an  ill-directed  imagination,  which  might  have  be- 
trayed an  innocent  heart ;  and  mine,  for  having, 
by  her  gentleness  and  candour,  reformed  the  un- 
happy temper  of  one,  who,  by  it,  made  wretched 
whom  he  loved  most,  and  tortured  the  heart  he 
ought  to  have  adored. 

AIjs.  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted  the  bit- 
ters, as  well  as  the  sweets,  of  love — with  this 
difference  only,  that  you  always  prepared  the 
bitter  cup  for  yourself,  wiiile  !• 

Li/dia.  Was  always  obliged  to  me  for  it !  hey, 
Mr  Modesty  i* — But  come,  no  more  of  that — our 
happiness  is  now  as  unallayed  as  general. 

Ju/ia.  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so  : 
and  while  Hope  pictures  to  us  a  flattering  scene 
of  *'uture  bliss,  let  us  deny  its  pencil  those 
colours  which  are  too  bright  to  be  lasting. — 
VVhen  hearts  deserving  happiness  would  unite 
their  fortunes.  Virtue  would  crown  them  with 
an  unfading  garland  of  modest  burtless  flowers; 
but  ill-judging  Passion  will  force  the  gaudier 
rose  into  the  wreath,  whose  thorn  offends  them, 
when  its  lea\es  are  dropt !  [Exeunt  omncs. 
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Scene — London. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— :\Ianlove's  Chambers. 
Fraaipton  at  his  desk. 

Enter  Manlove   as  from  his  rcalk — Frampton 
rises,  and  meets  him  rcilh  some  papers. 

Framp.  You  have  lengthened  your  walk  tliis 
morning  ? 

Man.  Vc\\  likclv  :  Thc  gardens  were  plea- 
sant, and  I  believe  I  have  rather  exceeded  my 
usual  stint. 

Framp.  Ry  just  one  turn  upon  the  Terrace. 

Man.  Yon  measured  mo,  I  see.  We  men  of 
Tjusiness,  Frampton,  contract  strange  habits  of 
regularity. 

Framp.  And  bachelors  too,  sir. 

Man.  Very  true,  very  true  :  .V  wife  now  and 
then  dfics  put  a  man  a  little  out  of  method,  I 
have  heard.     Is  any  body  waiting.^ 


Framp.  No  body. 

Man.  Any  cases  ? 

Framp.  Several.  [Gives  him  papers. 

j\lan.  Bless  mc  !  was  the  world  of  my  mind, 
thcv  would  patch  up  their  dilTerences  over  a  bot- 
tle, and  let  the  grass  grow  in  our  inns  of  court. 
Let  mo  see — what  ha\c  we  got  here?  [Rcads.l 
'  A  detects  B  plucking  turnips  out  of  his  field, 
(Sec.  Here's  a  fellow  for  you  !  he'll  go  to  law  with 
thc  crows  for  pickin<;  worms  out  of  his  dunghill  : 

I'rosccute   a  fellow-creature  for  a    turnip  ! 

A  turnip  be  his  damages  ! 

Framp.  And  his  food,  too — at  least  till  lie's  a 
belter  man. 

Man.  [Reading.]  '  Nicholas  Swanskin,  tay lor, 
in  rhreadneodlo-strcct,  would  be  glad  to  know 
how  to  proceed  in  a  legal  wav  against  his  wife, 
in  a  case  of  coiiabitancy.' — Had  you  any  fee  with 
this  case  ? 
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Framp.  A  light  guinea,  sir. 

Man.  'Tis  more  than  a  lii;ht  woman  deserves  : 
Give  the  taylur  his  u;uinca  again ;  bid  hiiu  pro- 
ceed to  his  work,  and  leave  a  good-t'or-nothing 
wife  to  go  on  with  hers— and  hark'e,  Frampton, 
you  seem  to  want  a  new  coat — suppose  you  let 
him  takt  your  measure — the  fellow,  you  see, 
would  fain  be  cutting  out  work  for  the  lawyers. 
Send  Mr  Dibble  hither.     Oh,  he  is  come. 

[FiiAMPTON  retires  to  his  desk. 

Enter  Dibble,  zcith  papers. 

Mr  Dibble,  have  you  got  ]\Iiss  Fairfax's  papers } 

Dib.  They  are  in  my  hand,  sir. 

JV/««.  Have  you  copied  ray  opinion  upon  the 
^vill  ? 

Dib,  It  is  ready  for  signing. 
[DiB.  gives  him  a  pen,  and  Man.  signs  a  paper.^ 

Man.  riiere,  sir.  You've  compared  it,  no 
doubt — Put  the  papers  under  one  inclosure,  and 
carry  them  to  2\li.^s  Fairfax's;  make  my  respects, 
and  say  I  will  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  lier 
this  forenoon,  and  stating  some  particulars  in  my 
opinion  that  may  want  explaining. 

Dib.  I  shall,  sir. 

\^Goes  to  the  table,  and  puts  up  the  papers. 

Man.  Are  you  ready,  Frampton  }  You  and  I 
must  step  to  the  hall,  How  we  appear  to  that 
spruce  gentleman !  His  father  wore  a  livery — his 
sister  is  waiting-woman  to  Miss  Fairfax,  the  very 
lady  he  is  going  to  in  that  monkey  habit  !  Is 
there  no  persuading  him  to  suit  his  dress  to  his 
condition?  ljelie\'e  me,  Frampton,  there  is  much 
good  sense  in  old  distinctions :  When  the  law  lays 
down  its  full-bottomed  periwig,  you  will  find  less 
wisdom  in  bald  pates  tlian  you  are  aware  of. 

[Exeunt  Man.  and  Fram. 

Dib.  What  a  damned  queer  figure  old  Framp- 
ton makes  of  himself !  I  must  never  shew  him  at 
our  Sunday's  club — never.  The  counsellor's  lit- 
tle better:  It  does  well  enough  for  chamber 
practice,  but  he  couldn't  walk  the  hall  in  that 
wig:  Its  notiiiiig  now  unless  a  good  club  of  hair 
peeps  under  the  tye.  I  hope  shortly  to  see  the 
day  when  Westminster  hall  shall  be  able  to  count 
cues  with  the  parade.  \^He  sits  down.  A  knock- 
ing at  the  door.^  Who's  at  the  door?  Come  in — 
You  expect  now  1  should  rise  and  open  it?  not  I, 
in  faith ;  do  that  office  for  yourself,  or  stay  where 
you  are.  Ah,  Gregory,  is  it  you  ?  what  wind 
blew  vou  hither?  what  witch  brought  you  at  her 
back  f 

Enter  Gregory. 

Gre.  No  witch,  but  an  old  bone-setting  marc, 
with  a  heavy  cloak-bag  at  her  crupper,  that  ha-, 
played  a  bitter  tune  u[)on  my  ribs.  Where's  his 
honour.  Master  Dibble? 

Dib.  Out — (jive  mc  hold  of  thy  hand,  old  bov. 
What's  the  best  news  in  your  parts  ?  Ilav'n't 
earthed  old  Surly-boots  yet? 

Gre.    Earthed   him  !     no   such  luck :    he's  a 


tough  morsel.     He's  above  ground,  as  my  head 
can  testify.  [Shews  hi",  skull. 

Dib.  \Vhy  that's  action  and  battery  with  a 
vengeance ! 

Gre.  Battery  !  he  knows  the  strength  of  my 
skull,  as  well  as  a  sand-man  knows  the  back  of 
lub  ass,  and  cudgels  it  as  often  :  but  lie's  hard 
at  hand — When  will  his  honour,  Manlove,  be  at 
home  ? 

Dib.  Presently,  presently.  What  brings  your 
old  blade  hither  ? 

Greg,  '['he  old  errand  :  a  little  hit  of  law  ;  a 
small  jig  to  the  tune  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
iloe;  that's  all. 

Dib.  PlamtitF,  I  bet  five  to  one.  But  how  does 
my  playmate,  Jack?  how  fares  it  with  youns; 
Hopeful  ? 

G?c.  Gad's-my-life,  well  remembered !  here's 
a  writinc  for  you  :  'tis  a  merciless  scrawl,  to  be 
sure  ;  he's  not  at  all  come  on  in  his  running-hand  ; 
not  at  all  ;  no,  though  I  talk  to  him,  and  talk  to 
him,  and  tell  him  what  a  fine  young  man  his  bro- 
ther Charles  is  here — Mr  Manlove,  I  must  call 
him  now  ;  for  his  honour,  I  am  told,  since  his 
return  from  ti'avel,  has  nominated  him  afresh  af- 
ter himself,  lias  not  he,  Master  Dibble? 

Dib.  Ay,  ay ;  'twas  done  last  sessions  ;  he's 
no  longer  Charles  Nightshade,  but  Charles  Man- 
love, Esq.  and  a  brave  estate  he's  got  by  the  ex- 
change. 

Gre.  All  these  things  I  ding  into  the  ears  of 
our  young  scape-grace,  Jack  ;  but,  I  might  as 
well  whistle  the  birds  from  the  sky,  as  talk  him 
out  of  his  tricks ;  mobbing  with  the  carter-fel- 
lows, and  S(  ampering  after  the  maids :  all  the 
while,  too,  the  arch  knave  contrives  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  old  Choleric,  his  father,  sitting  as  demure 
as  a  cat,  'till  he  is  fairly  in  for  his  evening's  nap ; 
then,  away  goes  he,  like  hey-go-mad,  all  the  pa- 
rish over.     Well,  have  you  made  out  his  letter  ? 

Dib.  I'll  attempt  to  read  it  to  you. 

'  Dear  Pickle, 
'  Old  Choieric  is  setting  off  for  London,  and 
'  thinks  to  leave  me  in  the  country,  but  it  won't 
'  do  :  must  liave  another  brush  witli  the  lads  at  the 
'  Bear:  intend  to  be  at  brother  Charles's  on  Wed- 
'  nesday  at  noon,  where  you'll  meet  me.  Old 
'  Trusty  carries  this,  and  understands  trap:  mum's 
'  the  word.     Thine, 

*  Jonx  Nightshade.' 

So  you  are  privy  to  tliis  trip,  Gregory? 

Gre.  To  be  sure,  master  Dibble;  we  arc  all 
of  his  side  :  there  is  not  a  servant  would  peach, 
if  he  was  to  commit  murder  amongst  thein. 

Dib.  Indeed  !  But  hold,  here  is  more  over  the 
loaf.  *  Gregory  says  i  was  of  age  last  Lammas; 
'  if  you  know  of  ever  a  clean  tight  wench,  that 
'  w^iil  take  me  out  of  old  Choleric's  clutches,  I 
'  don't  care  if  I  buckle  to,  for  life.  N.  B.  She. 
'  must  liavc  the  Spanish,  or  tl)e  bait  won't  take.' 
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So,  so !  he's  for  a  wife,  you  see  :    has  iie  ever 
talked  to  you  in  this  strain  ? 

Gre.  Now  and  tlieii;  but  I  always  tell  him 'tis 
time  to  tiiink  of  marrying  wheu  the  old  badger  is 
iu  the  eartli. 

Dili.  Pooh  !  you're  to  blame  :  we'll  make  a 
iiiau  of  him ;  we'll  set  him  up  with  a  wife.  I 
have  a  <:irl  in  my  eye  !  a  friend  of  my  own — pro- 
vided you  \\ill  bear  a  hand  in  the  business. 

Gre.  IJear  a  hand,  master  Dibble  !  You  are  a 
Lawyer  ami  can  take  care  of  yourself ;  I'm  a  poor 
servant,  and  have  a  character  to  lose. 

DH>.  Well,  well ;  but  if  I  pay  you  for  your 
character,  and  your  service  into  the  bargain — 
every  thing  has  its  price,  you  know. 

Gre.  To  be  sure,  there's  no  denying  that ;  but, 
hark  !  Iiere  comes  his  honour  IVIanlove. 

Uil).  Enouiih — Where  are  you  lodged? 

Gre.  At  ^Ir  Stapleton's,  in  New  Broad-Street: 
I'm  goioii  thither  after  I've  seen  the  counsellor. 

Dib.  Better  and  bettei-  still  I  I'm  going  thither, 
too.  and  will  wait  for  you,  below,  in  the  square : 
we  can  discuss  my  scheme  by  the  way. 

'[E.rit  Dib. 

Gre.  What  a  sharp  bitten  vermin  it  is  !  Ah  ! 
these  lawyers  have  all  their  wits  about  them. 

Enter  Manlgve. 

ilfrtn.  What,  Gregory !  and  without  tijv  mas- 
ter? Where's  my  brother  Nightshade?  Thou  and 
he  are  seldom  parted,  I  believe. 

Gre.  Trotii,  sir,  I  hope  Heaven  will  take  some 
consideration  of  that,  and  set  off"  the  sins  of  my 
youth  against  the  suffering  of  my  old  age.  The 
'squire  is  at  hand. 

JMitn.  Well,  and  what  business  calls  him  up 
to  town  ? 

Gre.  Please  your  honour,  he  is  fallen  out  with 
our  parson. 

Alan.  About  tythes? 

Gre.  Lack-a-day!  he  has  been  nou-suitcd  upon 
that  score  over  and  over — 'Tis  about  game. 

j\l(in.  Game,  quotha  !  if  he  comes  to  talk  to 
me  about  hares  and  partridges,  Gregory,  I  won't 
hear  of  it :  sucli  laws  and  such  law-suits  are  tiie 
disgrace  of  the  country — I  wont  hear  a  word 
upon  the  subject. 

Gre.  It's  quite  a  breach;  he  has  totally  left  off" 
going  to  church  himself,  and  forbade  all  his  fa- 
mily ;  nay,  ^what's  more,  he  has  broke  his  back- 
gammon tables,  only  because  the  parson  taught 
him  the  game.  Mercy  o'  me,  that  ever  your  ho- 
nour and  my  old  master  should  be  born  of  the 
same  mother  ! 

Ulari.  Of  the  same  mother,  but  very  different 
fathers,  Gregory  :  doomed,  from  early  youth,  to  a 
life  merely  mercantile,  his  days  have  been  passfd 
between  acomptin<i-house  at  Rotterdam,  and  the 
cabin  of  a  Dutch  dogger;  precious  universities  ! 
One  son,  indeed,  he  allowed  me  to  rescue  from 
-his  bauds,    and    to  him  I   have  given  u  public 


education ;  the  other  poor  lad  has  been  a  bird  of 
his  own  breeding. 

Gre.  And  a  precious  bird  he  is  !  such  another 
lapwing  !  skitting  here,  and  skitting  there  ;  some- 
times above,  sometinies  below  :  no  wonder  he's 
so  wild,  when  his  schooling  has  been  under  the 
hedges  ;  but,  I  hear  my  old  master  on  the  stairs. 
Good  morning  to  your  honour — I  nmst  budge  on- 
wards to  Mr  Stapleton's.  \_Exit  Gre. 

Man.  Gregory,  good  morning  ! 

Enter  Axduew  NromsHADE. 

A.  Nighf.  [Speaks,  g.s  fte  enters.^  I  tell  you, 
fellow,  there's  your  fare:  I'll  not  give  you  a  far- 
thing over.  A  hard  shilling,  indeed  I — a  hard 
coach,  if  you  please  ! — Brother  Manlovc,  your 
servant  !  This  town  grows  worse  and  worse ;  no 
conscience,  no  police — if  I  was  not  the  most  pa- 
tient man  alive,  such  things  would  turn  my  brain 
— Brother  JNIanlove,  I  say  your  servant  ! 

]\lun.  Brother  Andrew,  you  are  welcome.  You 
seemed  a  little  ruffled,  so  that  I  waited  for  its 
subsiding,  and  now,  give  me  your  hand  :  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  in  town,  provuled  the  occasion 
be  agreeable. 

A.  i\'ig/it.  I  think  the  law  has  a  proviso  for 
every  thing  :  your  compliment  sets  off',  like  the 
preamble  of  a  statute,  and  your  conclusion  limps 
after,  like  the  clause  at  the  tail  of  it.  So  you 
keep  your  old  apartments,  and  as  slovenly  as 
ever — Lincoln's-Inn  and  the  law — so  rims  your 
life.  A  turn  upon  the  terrace  after  breakfast,  a 
nmtton  chop  for  dinner  at  the  Rolls,  and  the 
evening  paper  at  the  Mount,  wind  up  your  day. 

Man.  A  narrow  scale,  I  own ;  but  u  hether  it 
be,  that  I  was  made  too  small  for  happiness,  I 
never  could  entertain  both  guests  together;  so  I 
took  the  humblest  of  the  two,  and  left  the  other 
for  my  betters. 

A.  A'ig/tt.  Ay,  'tis  too  late  to  alter;  'twould 
be  a  vain  endeavour  to  correct  your  temper  at 
these  years — By  the  way,  brother,  your  stair-case 
is  the  dirtiest  I  ever  set  my  foot  upon. 

Man.  So  long  as  we  have  clean  dealings,  with" 
in,  our  clients  will  make  no  complaint.  Your's, 
I  warrant,  was  neater  at  Rotterdam ? 

A.  ^Igfit.  Neater!  'tis  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  me,  how  you,  that  have  a  plentiful  es- 
tate, can  make  yourself  a  slave  to  business,  and 
drudi^e  away  your  life  in  such  a  hole  as  this  I 

j\lan.  True,  Andrew,  'twas  unreasonable  ;  but, 
as  I  have  now  made  over  the  best  part  of  my  es- 
tBte  to  your  son,  so  I  think  1  have  answered  the 
best  part  of  your  objection. 

A.  Nig/it.  You  shall  <,>\cuse  mc — all  the  world 
cries  out  upon  your  folly ;  you  are  apt  to  be  a 
little  hasty,  else  I  should  be  free  to  tell  you,  you 
have  nrade  yourself  ridiculous ;  and  what  is  worse 
— brother  Charles,  1  speak  to  you  as  a  father, 
you  have  undone  my  son. 

Alan.  How  so  ?  have  I  conffncd  him  in  his  edu- 
cation ? 
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A.  Night.  No,  faith ;  the  scale  on  which  you 
have  finished  him  is  wide  enough  to  take  in  vice 
and  folly  at  full  size  :  his  principles  won't  cramp 
their  growth.  At  school  he  was  grounded  m  im- 
pudence, the  university  confirmed  him  in  igno- 
rance, and  the  grand  tour  stocked  him  with  infi- 
delity and  bad  pictures — such  has  been  his  edu- 
cation. 

Man.  But  you,  in  your  wisdom,  pursued  a 
different  course  with  your  younger  son. 

A.  Night.  I  bred  him  as  a  rational  creature 
should  be  bred,  under  the  rod  of  discipline,  un- 
der the  lash  of  my  own  arm;  I  gave  iiim  a  sober, 
frugal,  godly  training ;  and  mark  the  ditference 
between  them — Your  fellow  lives  here  in  this 
great  city,  in  a  round  of  pleasures,  in  the  front 
of  the  fashion,  squandering  and  revelling  : — Mine 
abides  patiently  in  the  country,  toiling  and  tra- 
vailling ;  early  at  his  duty,  sparing  at  his  meals, 
patient  of  fatigue ;  he  hears  no  music  as  Charles 
does,  purchases  no  fine  pictures,  lolls  in  no  fine 
chariot,  befools  himself  with  no  fine  women:  no, 
tliank  my  stars,  I've  rescued  one  of  my  boys ; 
Jack,  at  least,  walks  in  the  steps  of  his  father. 

Alan.  I  hope  he  will ;  better  principles  I  can- 
not wish  him  :  but,  methinks,  jVndrew,  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  the  world 

A.  Night.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  brother 
Charles  !  who  knows  so  much?  Belike  you  never 
heard,  then,  I  had  made  three  trips  to  Shetland, 
in  a  herring-buss,  before  you  was  born !  have 
been  three  time  cliartered  to  Statia  for  muscova- 
»3oes;  twice  to  Zante  for  currants;  and  made  one 
voyage  to  Bencoolen  for  pepper  ? 

Alun.  Yes ;  and  that  pepper-voyage  runs  in 
your  blood  still. 

A.  Night.  So  much  the  better;  it  will  preserve 
my  wits ;  it  will  season  my  understanding  from 
such  fly-blown  folly  as  your's.  Zooks  !  you  to 
talk  of  knowledge  of  the  world  !  where  should 
you  come  by  it?  upon  Claphara-Common  !  upon 
Bansted-Downs  ?  Did  you  ever  see  the  Pike  of 
Teneriffe,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  or  even  the  bi- 
shop and  his  clerks  ?  I  know  them  all,  your 
charts,  and  your  coasting-pilots  ;  1  have  been  two 
nights  and  a  day  upon  a  sandbank  in  the  Grecian 
Islands  ;  and  do  you  talk  to  me  of  knowledge  of 
the  world  ? 

Alan.  Let  us  change  the  subject,  then — you 
have  not  told  me  what  brings  you  out  of  the 
country  ? 

4-  Night.  Because  there's  no  abiding  in  it ; 
what  with  refractory  tenants,  poaching  parsons, 
enclosing  'squires,  navigation  schemes,  and  turn- 
pike meetings,  there's  no  keeping  peace  about 
me;  no,  though  I've  commenced  fourteen  suits 
at  law,  besides  bye-battles  at  quarter-s(;ssions, 
courts  leet,  ar.d  courts  baron,  innumerable. 
Alan.  Indeefl ! 

A.  Night.  No  sooner  do  T  put  my  licad  out  of 
doors,  but  instantly  some  fellow  meets  me  with 
a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder,  or  a  fishinjj-roil 

Vol.  If. 


in  his  hand,  or  a  grev-hound  at  his  horse's  heels, 
and  all  to  disturb  and  destroy  my  property. 

Alan.  I  say  property  !  let  your  game  look  after 
themselves.  Do  you  call  a  creature  property, 
that  lights  upon  my  lands  to-dav,  upon  ycjur's  to- 
morrow, and  the  next,  perhaps,  in  Norway?  I 
reprobate  all  quarrels  about  gun-,  and  dogs,  and 
game ;  fi)r  my  part,  I  am  pleased  to  see  an  En- 
glishman with  arms,  whether  he  bears  them  for 
his  own  amusement,  or  for  my  defence. 

A.  Night,  'lis  mighty  well  !  I  am  a  fool  to 
waste  my  time  with  you;  I  shall  look  after  my 
own  game,  in  my  own  wav;  you  may  watch  yours, 
the  sparrows,  here,  in  the  garden,  or  the  old 
duck  in  the  fountain  in  the  square;  your  science 
goes  no  faither,  so  vour  servant.  If  you  want  me, 
I  shall  be  found  at  Mr  Stapleton's  in  New  Broad- 
street. 

Alan.  Hold,  hold  !  I'm  going  there ;  I've  bu- 
siness at  Mr  Stapleton's;  my  chariot's  at  the 
door — I'll  carry  you.     Who  waits? 

Enter  Servant. 

Here,  take  this  note  to  JMr  Manlovc. 

A.  Night.  Ay,  that's  your  puppy ;  my  name 
was  not  good  enough,  it  seems;  hut  positively, 
I'll  not  see  him  ;  if  you  bring  him  to  me  'tis  all  in 
vain ;  I  positively  will  not  bear  him  in  my  pre- 
sence. '  [£.r(7  A.  Night. 

Alan.  That  ever  such  a  monster  should  exist, 
as  an  unnatural  father  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  11.— An  apartment   in  Cuakles  Masj- 
love's  house. 

Enter  Charles  Manlove,  and  Fuedekick. 

Cha.  Alan.  Mr  ]\Ianlove  dines  with  me  to-day; 
lay  two  covers  in  the  little  parlour,  and  bid  the 
cook  be  punctual  to  his  hour. 

Pre.  To  a  minute,  sir.  If  Mr  Manlove  dines 
here,  dinner  will  be  served  precisely  as  the  clock 
is  striking. 

Cha.  Alan.  Set  out  the  dumb  waiter,  and  tell 
the  men  they  need  not  attend. 

Fre.  [Goe.<s  to  the  door  and  speaks.]  Sir,  you 
cannot  come  in  ;  my  master  is  not  to  be  spoken 
with  :  where  are  you  pushing? 

Cha.  Man.  What's  the  matter,  Frederick  ? 

Fre.  A  country-like  fellow  says  he  must  be 
admitted  to  speak  with  you   in  private;   he  will 

not  be  kept  out 

[Piilh  the  door  to,  and  enters. 

C//rt.  .ilfi/n.  And  why  should  he? 

Fre.  1  don't  know";  I  cannot  say  I  like  his 
looks;  I  never  saw  a  more  suspicious  person. 

Cha.  Alan.  Well,  let  him  in,  howc\  er. 

[Fu  CD.  opens  the  door. 

Enter  Jack  NrouTsnAnr. 

Fre.  He  has  the  lyburn  marks  about  him. 

[Aside. 
Cha.  Alan.  Brotlier ! 
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F/e.  Gad  so,  I'm  wrong!  I'll  e'en  make  olT. 

[Exit  I-'UE. 
J.  Nif;fit.  Hush,  hush !  don't  hlow  mc  !  snug's 
the  word ;  clobe,  close,  and  under  the  wind. 

C/ui.  Man.  I  protest  I  scarce  knew  you,  Jack; 
what  l)rinsis  von  to  town? 

J.  ^ifihf.  ^\\  hours,  and  as  bright  a  gelding  as 
ever  was  lapt  in  leather. 

CIm.  Itlan.  But  what's  your  business  ?  did  your 
fatlier  send  yon  up  ? 

J.  Night.  He  send  mc  up  !  where  have  you 
lived  to  ask  the  (juestion?  No;  he  has  broua,ht 
liimselt"  hither,  and  I  stole  a  march  after  him  :  a 
freak ;  a  frolick,  that's  all.  Didlikins !  what  a 
lUuniu'j;  house  you  live  in  !  Oh,  I  tiivc  you  joy, 
Vjroihcr  !  Uncle  Manlove  has  clapt  a  new  name 
upon  you.  Old  Surly  knows  nothing  of  this  trip. 
I  iiad  mu(  h  ado  to  get  to  the  speech  of  you  :  you 
have  a  niortal  parcel  of  fine  fellows  below  in 
your  hall.  But  vou  are  not  angry  at  my  coming.'' 
you'll  not  peach,  1  hope? 

C/ia.  Man.  Honour  forbid  !  Thy  lot,  my  dear 
boy,  has  been  sc\  ere  enough. 

J.  Night.  Severe !  there's  been  no  scarcity  of 
that,  I  warrant  you :  there's  not  acrab-stock  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  what  tny  shoulders  have  had 
a  taste  of  its  fruit.  Oh,  you've  a  rare  lot, 
Charles!  a  happy  rogue!  Look  at  me — Who 
would  think  you  and  1  were  whelps  of  the  same 
breed  ?  You  are  as  my  lady's  lap-dog  ;  I  am 
rough  as  a  water-spaniel ;  be-dviggled  and  be-mi- 
red,  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  the  fens  with  wild 
iovvl  :  why,  I  have  brought  oifas  much  soil  upon 
my  boots  only,  as  would  set  up  a  Norfolk  far- 
mer. 

Chu.  ]\Tan.  Well,  well.  Jack  ;  we'll  soon  get 
thee  into  better  trim. 

J.  Nig/it.  Then  you  must  thrust  mc  into  a 
case  of  your  own,  for  I've  no  more  coats  than 
skins  :  father,  to  be  sure,  keeps  it  well  dusted  ; 
but,  mcthinks,  I  should  be  strangely  glad  to  see 
myself  a  gentleman  for  one  hoirr  or  two. 

C/ia.  Alitn.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  your  fa- 
ther, you  say,  is  in  town  ;  a  discovery  would  be 
fatal :  do  you  know  where  he  is  lodged  ? 

J.  Nig/it.  Not  I,  truly ;  but  my  amusements 


could  enjoy  a  brother's  share  in  all  my  happiness, 
in  all  mv  fortune  :  submit,  however,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  your  afliiirs  with  a  good  grace ;  humour 
the  peculiarities  of  your  father,  and  command 
me  upon  all  worthy  occasions. 

J.  Aig/it.  \\  liy  that's  hearty,  that's  friendly 
now.  Give  me  hold  of  your  hand.  Boddikins  ! 
I  was  afraid  yon  would  have  turned  your  back  on 
me,  now  you  have  jumped  into  such  a  fortune  ; 
but  I  see  you  are  as  honest  a  lad  as  ever  :  By 
the  way,  father  was  in  a  danmed  hue  at  your 
changing  your  name — fierce  as  a  panther;  no 
man  dare  enter  his  den.  But  you  say  you'll  rig 
me  out  for  a  day ;  give  me  a  good  launch, 
Charles,  and  I  warrant  I'll  fmd  a  harbour. 

Cha.  Man.  There's  my  purse,  Jack;  it  con- 
tains enouiih  to  sj)end,  and  some  to  throw  away  : 
iTederick  commands  the  wardrobe ;  if  you  fmd 
any  thing  to  your  mmd,  take  it;  if  not,  convene 
my  tailor ;  he'll  equip  you  in  an  instant.  Follovv 
your  propensities,  but  take  a  little  discretion  to 
your  aid ;  your  nature  has  not  had  much  prun- 
ing ;  and,  till  experience  shall  have  cleared  the 
path  of  life,  pleasure  may  be  apt  to  spread  some 
snares  in  your  way,  that  may  cost  you  sorrow  to 
escape  from. 

J.  Night.  Humph !  in  all  twenty  and  five 
guineas  !  What  was  you  saying  last,  brother? 

C/ui.  ]\I(in.  Only  throwing  away  a  little  good 
ad\ice  upon  y(ui,  Jack;  that's  all. 

J.  Nig/it.  I  thank  you;  I  have  a  pretty  consi- 
derable stock  of  that  upon  my  hands  already  ; 
one  good  thing  at  a  time.  [Looking  at  the  mo- 
ney.\  How  much  of  this  money  must  you  take 
back  again  ? 

Cha.  Alan.  Tis  all  at  your  service,  and  more,  if 
your  occasions  require  it. 

J.  Night.  Are  you  serious  !  Is  it  possible ! — 
'Sbud,  1  don't  know,  I  can't  tell  \\  hat  [  should  do 
in  your  case,  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  never  have 
the  heart  to  srive  yon  as  much.  Drown  it !  what 
pity  'tis  that  old  Cru'^ty  had  not  some  of  your  spirit ! 
'May  I  spend  it  all,  and  won't  you  require  an  ac- 
count of  it  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Not  unless  you  choose  to  give  it 
me. 

J.  Night.  Give  me  a  kiss,  give  me  a  kiss,  my 


lead   to   places,  where  1  should  l>e  sure  not  to 

meet  him  :  only  one  night,  dear  Charles,  and  I'll  |  dear,  dear  brother  !  enjoy  your  good  fortune  and 

be  back  again  in  the  country;  tliiuk  what  a  life  |  welcme:  I  perceive  a  man  has  not  half  so  much 

mine  is;  compare  it  with  your  own,  and  I  am 

sure  you  won't  grudge  me  one  day's   frolic  and 


Chu.  Man.    I  grudge  you  !    no — I    wish  you 


envy  in  his  heart,  when  his  pocket's  full  of  mo- 
ney.    Come,  I'll  go  change  my  dress. 

\^Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — Stapleton's  house.    Mrs  Staple- 
ton  and  Letitia  at  breakfast. 

Enter  Mr  Stapletox. 

Mr  Stap.  A  Merchaxt's  wife,  and  not  break- 
fasted before  this!  fve  upon  you,  DoUv  !  these 
are  new  fashions,  these  are  courtly  customs;  let 
us  stick  to  the  city,  and  the  old  city  hours.  And 
this  idle  jade,  Letitia,  loves  iier  pillow  better  than 
she  does  her  prayers.  Come,  come,  away  with 
your  crockery.  -Old  Andrew  Nightshade  will  be 
with  you  before  you  are  aware. 

Jllrs  Stap.  There  is  another  room  readv  for 
his  reception.  I  am  afraid  my  dear  husband  will 
find  this  old  man's  peevishness  more  than  even 
his  good  nature  can  put  up  with. 

Mr  Stap.  Why  have  not  you  kept  my  patience 
then  in  better  exercise  ?  but  never  fear.  Letitia, 
you  are  to  have  a  visit  from  Counsellor  ^Manlove 
this  morning :  Have  you  perused  the  papers  he 
sent  you } 

Let.  I  have. 

Mr  Stap.  And  what  do  they  tell  you  ? 

Let.  What  I  can  truly  testify,  that  Mr  Staple- 
ton  has  been  the  best  of  guardians. 

Mr  Stap.  I  say  the  best  !  half  the  trading 
world  would  call  me  a  very  bad  one  ;  when  vou 
come  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of  your  education, 
hussy,  I  expect  you  will  file  a  bill  against  me 
for  waste  and  embezzlement. 

Let.  For  misapplication,  perhaps;  the  only 
objectionable  part  of  your  accounts  will  be  the 
subject  of  them. 

Mr  Stap.  For  shame,  Letitia  Fairfax !  you 
well  know  you  have  been  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  our  lives. 

Mrs  Stap.  When  she  was  my  ward,  she  dared 
not  make  so  free  with  herself;  now  she  is 
her  own  mistress,  she  must  do  as  she  will:  My 
authority  is  expired. 

Let.  Rather  revived  in  so  much  fuller  force, 
by  how  much  more  I'm  bound  to  you  by  love 
than  law. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr  Nightshade  is  below,  sir :  Counsellor 
Manlove  to  wait  upon  Miss  Fairfax. 

Let.  Where  have  you  shown  him  ? 

Ser.  He  is  in  the  drawing-room. 

Let.   I'll  wait  on  him  directly. 

[E.rit  Servant. 

Mr  Stap.  A  word  before  we  part.  Mr  Man- 
love  will  inform  you  of  certain  restrictions  you 
are  under,  by  your  good  father's  will,  in  the  arti- 
cle of  marriage  :  If  the  subject  shoidd  lead  him, 
as  possibly  it  may,  to  name  his  nephew  Charles 
to  you,  in  truth,  my  dear  Letitia,  I  do  not  know, 
in  all  this  town,  a  young  man  of  whom  report 
speaks  so  advantageously. 


Let.  Mr  Manlove's  business  with  me  is  of  a 
very  different  Sfjrt. 

Air  Stap.  Perhaps  not ;  therefore  remember 
what  I  say. 

Let.  I  never  can  forget  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  your  opinion.  [Esit. 

Mrs  Stap.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  iNIr 
Manlove  means  to  propose  for  his  nephew  ? 

Mr  Stap.  I'll  tell  you  more  ot  that  hereafter; 
we  must  now  welcome  old  Nightshade  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  we  can.  He  is  an  honest  man, 
though  a  humourous  one,  and  was,  for  many 
years,  a  very  steady  correspondent  of  mine  at 
Rotterdam.  We  merchants  must  not  overlook 
our  friends,  whatever  our  betters  may  think  fit 
to  do.  "  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Charles  Manlove's  house. 

Enter  Jack  NiGHTSHADE,_^«e/j/  apparelled,  fo!- 
lowcd  by  Dibble. 

J.  Night.  Come  along.  Dibble,  come  along. — 
Dear,  lovely,  and  deliciuus  lady  Fortune,  who  has 
put  clothes  upon  my  back,  and  cash  into  my 
pocket !  thou  knowest  1  never  slandered  thee, 
never  called  thee  jilt  or  gipsey,  when  I've  seen 
thee  perched  upon  thy  wheel,  and  feeding  thy 
fools  by  handfuls;  give  me  now  the  rest  of  thv 
blessina,  love,  pleasure,  and  good  fellowship ! 
May  the  lads  I  am  to  meet  be  frolicksome,  and 
lasses  free  !  and  never  let  my  poor  little  defence- 
less wherry  come  athwart  that  old  Dutch  digger, 
my  father,  till  'tis  safe  in  harbour,  and  all  hands 
ashore. 

Dib.  Well  said,  squire  !  where,  in  the  name  of 
wonder, did  you  find  this  rhapsody.^ 

J.  Night.  Why,  did  you  never  see  the  picture 
of  Fortune,  mounted  on  a  wheel,  with  a  bandage 
over  her  eyes,  tossing  money  to  the  mob,  like  a 
parliament   man  ?  Gregory  has  the  print  in  liis 

pantry you  may  buy  the  whole  moral  for  a 

penny. 

Dib.  I  protest,  Jack,  you  are  not  only  grown 
a  beau  in  your  brother's  fine  clothes,  but  a  wit 
into  the  bargain. 

J.  Night.  Pshaw  !  I  am  merry  enough  wlien 
my  belly's  full,  and  fatlicr  asleep;  but  what  sig- 
nifies a  poor  fellow's  being  witty,  when  there  is 
nobody  to  laugh  at  his  jokes?  'Tis  the  money  in 
my  pocket.  Dibble,  not  the  clothes  on  my  back, 
that  makes  me  a  wit ;  and  when  the  wine  mounts 
into  my  noddle,  I  shall  be  wittier  still. 

Dib.  Time  will  shew.  But,  hark'e,  'squire 
Jack,  before  you  pass  yourself  off  for  a  man  of 
fashion,  should  not  you  practise  the  carriage  and 
conceits  of  one.'' 

J.  Night.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn. 

Dib.  Be  ruled  by  me ;  I  will  give  you  a  few 
lessons  shall  set  you  up  for  a  fine  gentleman  in  a. 
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minute.  Look  atine — that's  well:  Stare  me  full 
\n  the  face — ay,  that  will  do — you  have  impu- 
dence cnouiih  for  the  character — that's  a  main 
point  stained  :  xVUw  walk  across  the  room. 

J.  ^ig/it.  Walk!  why  that's  easy  enough,  1 
hope. 

Dil).  Hold — not  so  fast;  there  you  are  out : 
walk,  trippingly,  thus,  d'ye  see,  with  a  lazy  loit- 
crini;  air,  not  a  league  at  a  stride,  with  your  head 
playing  like  the  pole  of  a  coach,  so.  [Mimic king.] 
When  you  gnter  a  room,  take  no  notice  of  any 
body  in  it ;  make  your  way  strait  to  the  chimney  ; 
turn  your  back  to  the  tire;  pull  away  the  flaps 
of  your  clothes,  and  display  your  person  to 
the  ladies,  who  are  sitting  round.  When  their 
teeth  begin  to  chatter  witii  the  cold,  throw  your- 
self carelessly  into  a  chair,  tuck  your  hands  into 
your  muif,  and  never  open  your  lips  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon;  'tudl  gain  respect  in  every 
house  you  enter. 

J.  A'ig/it.  Well,  well.  Dibble;  this  is  all  easy 
enough  :  1  shall  be  most  at  a  loss  for  the  lingo — 
■what  would  your  worship  have  me  say  when  I'm 
amongst  my  betters  ? 

Dib.  Nothing,  I  tell  you. 

/.  Night.  Nothing  !  how  the  deuce,  then,  shall 
I  shew  my  wit } 

Dib.  By  holding  your  tongue :  never  speak 
yourself,  nor  smile  at  any  thing  spoken  by  ano- 
ther ;  reserve  your  wit  for  your  creditors,  they'll 
keep  it  in  exercise  :  not  but  what  there  are  other 
occasions  for  a  man  of  fashion  to  shew  his  parts; 
as,  for  instance,  with  a  woman  of  modesty  you 
may  be  witty  at  the  expence  of  her  blushes  ;  or, 
\\  ith  a  parson  at  the  expence  of  his  profession : 
'J  hese  are  cheap  methods — be  at  no  pains  in  the 
account;  decency  and  religion  will  pay  all  costs, 
and  you'll  be  clear  of  the  courts. 

J.  Nig/it.  You  need  not  tell  me  that ;  why,  I 
j)layed  a  thousand  tricks  upon  our  vicar,  and,  as 
lor  modest  women,  as  you  call  them,  I  don't 
know  much  of  them;  but  I  know  my  tongue  runs 
fast  enough  when  I  am  amongst  the  maids  ;  I  can 
set  the  wh'ile  kitchen  in  a  roar — But  come,  let 
us  sally  :  Now  do  you  mind.  Dibble,  don't  you 
be  calling  squire,  and  squire  Jack,  and  Jack 
Nightshade;  but  let  it  be  sir,  and  your  honour, 
and  all  that. 

JJib.    Trust  to  me  for  setting  you  off  in  those 

fine  clothes — let  me  see what  shall  we  say 

you  are?    ^ 

J.  Night.  Say  I'm  a  young  West  Indian  just 
come  from  my  canes. 

])ib.  Ay,  or  a  young  nobleman  just  succeeded 
to  your  honours;  'twill  account  for  your  want  of 
education. 

J.  Night.  No,  hang  it,  a  better  thouglit  strikes 
me ;  call  me  Mr  Manlove. 

Di'j.  Mr  iManlove !  Why  do  you  take  your 
brother's  name .'' 

J.  Night.  For  the  same  reason  that  I  take  his 
clothes— because  it  fits  me  :    If  I  leave  him  the 


estate  that  came  with  it,  why  mayn't  I  change 
names  as  well  as  he.' 

J)ib.  Because  he  changed  by  act  of  parliament^ 
and  you  by  act  of  your  own. 

J.  Night.  Act  of  parliament !  Egad,  they'll 
change  people's  sexes,  by-and-by ;  why,  they'll 
turn  a  wife  into  a  maid  by  act  of  parliament,  as 
readily  as  a  common  into  an  inclosure. 

Dib.  Yes;  but  it  generally  remains  common 
for  the  life  of  the  proprietor. 

J.  Night.  Nan  !  IIow  must  I  carry  my  hat, 
Dibble .''  Thus  ;  under  my  arm }  This  damned 
barber  has  thrust  his  black  skewers  through  my 
ears.  Look  out,  and  tell  me  if  the  man  has  cal- 
led a  coach. 

Dib.  'lis  waiting,  sir. 

J.  Night.  A  plague  upon  this  spit !  'Tis  as 
heavy  as  a  fovvling-pouch,  and  jmgles  like  a  pair 
of  dog-couples ;  an  oak-stick  is  worth  two  of  it. 
Have  you  cautioned  the  servants  about  my 
name  } 

Dib.  'Tis  done,  your  honour. 

J.  Night.  'Tis  done,  your  honour ;  your  ho- 
nour is  obeyed:  come  along,  Dibble;  let  your 
honour  go  before,  and  law  follow  after. 

Dib.  Ay  ;  but  when  law  is  at  your  heels,  have 
a  care  it  does  not  overtake  you.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL — An  apartment. 
Enter  Manlove  and  Charles.  ' 

Man.  Her  mother  was  a  .Sedley,  of  a  respect- 
able family,  and  an  accomplished  lady  ;  her  fa- 
ther was  a  trader  of  lair  character  and  principal, 
in  the  house  now  conducted  with  such  credit  by 
her  guardian,  Stapleton ;  her  fortune  is  consider- 
able. I  mention  that  to  you,  as  I  think  any 
great  disproportion  on  either  side,  in  that  parti- 
cular, is  to  be  avoided. 

Cha.  Man.  Equal  alliances,  to  be  sure,  arc 
best. 

Man.  And  this  would  be  of  all  most  equal,  for 
1  verily  think  you  have  not  a  virtue,  of  which 
Miss  Fairfax  does  not  possess  the  counterpart : 
By  the  way,  Charles,  you  will  not  like  her  the 
^vorse  tor  being  no  inconsiderable  proficient  in 
your  favourite  art,  painting. 

Cha.  Man.  I  have  heard  her  performance  very 
hiiihly  conunended  :  your  report  makes  me  am- 
bitions of  being  known  to  her ;  and  so,  my  dear 
sii',  I  promise  you,  in  the  words  of  your  favour- 
ite poet, 

'  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move. 

I'll  lake  my  heart  to  counsel,  for  I  know  you  ask 
no  sacrifice. 

Man.  No,  Charles;  'twas  to  make  you  free, 
not  t(j  rob  you  of  your  tVeedoin,  that  I  gave  you 
a  fortune.  If  I  throw  your  inclination  into  fetters, 
'twill  be  poor  satisfaction  that  I  gilt  them  £)\QV 
afterwards. 

Cha.  Mau.    In  that  assurance,  I  will  proceed 
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in  this  affair  after  my  own  humour ;  for  as  I  wish 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing;  this  fair  paint- 
ress  in  her  natural  colours,  I  must  devise  some 
method  of  conversing  with  her  at  luy  ease. 

Man.  At  your  ease  ?  What  prevents  you  ? 

Cha.  Alan.  The  declaration  you  made  to  her 
this  morning.  I  dread  the  artificial  graces  which 
young  women  are  too  apt  to  put  on,  when  they 
act  under  observation  ;  so  quiet,  so  chastised,  so 
infinitely  obliging :  we  think  them  meek  as  lambs; 
marry  them,  and  they  change  to  mountain  cats. 
Such  women  remind  me  of  decayed  ships  newly 
painted;  the  outside  is  inviting;  embark,  and 
they  conduct  you  to  tiie  grave. 

Man.  Well,  Charles,  if  you  embark  your  hopes 
upon  this  venture,  I  think  1  may  insure  you  hap- 
piness, though  the  voyage  is  for  life. 

Cha.  Man.  Where  can  I  find  a  better  policy .? 
However,  if  I  could  meet  her  without  her  know- 
ing me — in  the  way  of  her  art,  now — can  you  tell 
me,  is  she  visited  by  our  best  masters? 

Man.  By  all  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives ; 
there  is  no  fame  without  her  approbation ;  not  a 
grace  is  stampt  without  her  fiat. 

Chu.  Man.  Under  favour,  are  not  these  extra- 
ordinary accomplishments  to  acquire  in  the  fa- 
mily of  a  trader .'' 

Man.  Not  at  all ;  beware  how  you  apply 
French  ideas  to  English  merchants  :  Where  na- 
ture bestows  genius,  education  will  give  accom- 
plishments ;  but  where  the  disposition  is  want- 
ing, the  blood  of  a  duchess  cannot  make  a  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Cha.  Man.  Was  she  ever  out  of  England  } 

Alan.  I  have  been  told  she  was  near  two  years 
in  Italy  with  a  family  of  distinction. 

Cha.  Alan.  It  is  enough ;  I  have  my'cne  :  I 
think  I  shall  fail  upon  a  method  of  introducing 
myself  to  her  acquaintance  without  a  discovery. 
I  can  pass  examination  in  the  art  of  painting  very 
tolerably. 

Alan.  Take  your  own  course  ;  I  have  no  right 
to  advise  ;  I  am  poor  authority  in  affairs  of  love. 
Good  afternoon  to  you  !  Nay,  Charles,  no  cere- 
mony ;  1  thought  we  had  agreed  upon  that.  Your 
servant.  \_E.iit  Max. 

Cha.  Alan.  Your  most  obedient Here,  who 

waits  f 

Enter  Frederick. 

Frederick,   look  out  my  travelling  frock you 

know  which  I  mean .? 

Fred.  The  suit  you  had  made  at  Lyons  } 
Cha.  Alan.    No  ;    'twas  at  Milan  :    the  green 

camblet :  bring  it  to  me  in  the  dressing-room. — 

Make  haste.  \^E.xciint. 


SCENE  IV. — An  apartment. 

Mr  Andrew  NiGUTsnADE,_/b/ 
Frami'ton. 

A.  Night.  Come  along,  Mr  What's-your-uame : 


Enter  Mr  Andrew  NiGUTSnADE,_/b//oaie(^  hj/ 
Frami'ton. 


Enter  without  more  ceremony,  I  beseech  you — 
An  old  formal  blockhead  ! 

Frump.  I  attend  you,  sir,  by  order  of  Mr  Man- 
love,  touching  a  case  wherein  you  have  consulted 
him. 

A.  Night.  That's  true,  that's  true  ;  it  is  the 
pigeon-house  case — I  gave  it  him  this  morning. 
Is  it  usual  for  you  lawyers  to  be  so  nimble  with 
your  answers? 

Framp.  It  is  not  unusual  with  Mr  Manlove. 

A.  Night.  Well,  and  wliat  thinks  he  of  tlie 
case  ? 

Framp.  The  case  is  a  clear  case. 

A.  Night.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  heartily. 

Frump.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  case  clear  to  be 
apprehended :  it  hath  reference  to  a  pigeon- 
house,  built  and  erected  in  a  certain  field,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  \'icar's  Jlome- 
shade.  '  Quare  :  Standeth  not  the  said  pis;eon- 
'  house  within  the  manorial  rightsof  Calves  Town, 
'  and  in  that  case  may  not  you,  Andrew  Night- 
'  shade,  esq.  lord  of  said  manor,  remove,  or  cause 
'  to  be  removed,  said  vicar's  pigeon-house  ?' 

A,  Night.  Pull  down,  erase,  destroy,  and  level 
with  the  ground  !  these  are  my  words.  Now, 
give  me  the  opinion. 

Framp.  He  has  given  no  opinion. 

A.  Night.  No  opinion  !  What  tlie  plague,  is 
this  your  errand  ?  Am  I  to  be  made  a  fool  of? 

Framp.  To  his  clients,  Mr  Manlove  gives  opi- 
nions; to  his  friends,  advice.  He  wishes  you  to 
let  the  pigeon-house  stand  where  it  does. 

A.  Night.  A  fig  for  what  he  wishes. 

Framp.  However,  if  you're  so  determined,  he 
does  not  deny  but  you  may  pull  it  down. 

A.  Night.  Why,  that's  enough.  Then  down  it 
goes  :  I'll  sow  the  land  with  salt. 

Framp.  Nevertheless,  he  wills  me  to  tell  you, 
that  this  must  be  done  tuo  pcriciilo,  as  the  saying 
is  ;  for,  if  your  conscience  does  not  prevent  you 
from  pulling  it  down,  the  law  will  make  you 
build  it  up  again. 

A.  Night.  The  law  has  made  a  fool  of  yor, 
raethinks.  Why,  what  the  deuce,  do  you  blow  hut 
and  cold  in  the  same  breath  ?  Is  this  the  way  you 
treat  your  clients  !  Am  I  tu  be  fobbed  otV  thus 
by  an  old  methodical  piece  of  clock-work,  by  a 
stiff  starcht  limb  of  the  law,  a  cutter  of  goose 
quills,  and  a  scraper  of  parchments?  No:  eva- 
cuate my  chamber.  Tell  your  principal,  I'M 
none  of  his  advice  :  1  value  his  opinion  not  a 
rush  :  Shall  I  be  taught  and  tutored  at  these 
years  ?  I'm  sure  I'm  an  older  man,  and,  I  belieye, 
a  wiser  than  himself— so  tell  him,  master  Framp- 
ton. 

Framp.  Have  you  no  other  commands  for  me 
than  these? 

A.  Night.  Pooh  ! 

Framp.  1  am  your  obedient — Good  evening  to 
your  honour. 

[Exit   FUAMP. 

A.  Night.  Now,  why  the  devil  won't  that  fel- 
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low  be  in  a  passion  ?  He'll  no  more  be  put  out  of 
temper,  than  a  Gennan  postillion  will  out  of  his 
pace — So,  CJregory  !  Wliat  news?  Have  yon 
found  out  the  attorney  ? 

Enter  Gkegohy. 

Greg.  Your  honour  shall  hear  the  whole  pro- 
ceedint;:  At  Thavcs  Inn  1  first  siot  si2;ht  of  hiin, 
threw  olT,  and  took  the  drag  as  far  as  Shoe-lane  ; 
there  he  hung  cover.  I  had  a  warm  bnr^t  to  the 
fleet;  hniitcd  him  throuch  Turn-a^ain-lane,  to 
the  Old  Ikiiley  ;  sot  an  eutapis,  and  ran  into  him 
in  Labour-iii-vain-Court,  Old  i'ish-street-Iiill — 

A.  Night.  Well ;  and  what  says  he  to  the  y.vo- 
secution  ? 

Greg.  For  some  time  he  said  nothing  ;  for, 
when  I  first  arrived,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  u  friend 
undi.r  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate  :  however, 
after  a  while  he  came  home,  and  then 

J.  Mght.  What  said  he  tlun?  To  the  point, 
dunce. 

Greg.  Why,  he  said,  an  please  your  honour, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  witli  the  business  : 
There's  no  credit  to  be  got  by  such  prosecutions  ; 
if  it  had  been  on  a  criminal  iiKlictmcnt,  indeed — 
but  he  won't  be  concerned  in  any  vexatious  suit 
about  the  game  ;  humanity  won't  sulfcr  him. 

A.  Night.  Humanity  indeed  !  Was  ever  the 
like  heard  .''  But,  sirrah,  this  j.s  ail  a  lie  of  your 
tivvn  inventing,  and  your  bones  shall  answer  for 
it.  [Threatening  to  cane  him. 

Enter  Stapletox. 

Stop.  Keep  the  peace,  in  the  king's  name  ! 
What's  the  matter  now,  friend  .Andrew  ? 

A.  Night.  \\'hy,  this  sot  would  fain  have  me 
believe  that  a  Newgate  solicitor  will  refuse  a  suit 
upon  motives  of  humanity  :  a  likely  tale  indeed  ! 
He  comes  home  from  tiie  society  of  a  condemn- 
ed malefactor,  and  scruples  levying  the  penalty 
against  a  poaching  parson.  What  would  the  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  associated  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  game,  say  to  that  ? 

Stap.  Who  cares  what  they  would  say  .''  What 
have  men  of  business  to  do  with  such  disputes? 

A.  Night.  Men  of  business  !  I  have  no  busi- 
ness :  I  left  off  trade,  thank  Heaven,  in  time  : 
You'll  stay  till  it  has  left  you. 

.Stop.  Why  so?  Our  warehouses  are  as  full, 
our  commissions  as  many,  our  credit  as  good  as 
ever:  what  do  you  see  about  us  makes  you  pro- 
phecy so  ill? 

A.  Night.  1  tell  you,  sir,  your  trade  is  ebbing 
fast  away  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Look 
out  and  satisfy  yourself;  but  I  have  done,  'tis  no 
concern  of  mine — What  are  your  treaties  with 
the  Portugueze?  \\aste  paper ;  linings  for  old 
trunks  to  carry  Iiome  refuse  goods,  that  they  re- 
turn upon  your  hands.  Another  man  would  flat- 
ter you  ;  but  I'm  your  friend  ;  I  let  you  know 
these  things  in  time. 

.itap.  A  most  considerate  precaution,  truly ! 


A.  Night.  I  have  now  no  leisure  for  conversa- 
tions of  this  nature;  but  I  would  ask  a  thinking 
man,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  our  Tut  key  trade  ? 
Unilone.  You've  burnt  their  ships,  it  seems; 
now  you  may  burn  your  own  ;  you'll  have  no  fur- 
ther call  for  them,  unless  you  send  tiiem  to  your 
colonies,  to  air  your  goods  and  exorcise  vour  sai- 
lors ;  but  I've  something  else  to  think  of.  Your 
servant,  JMr  Staplcton — remember  I've  told  you 
now,  I've  let  vou  know  your  danger. 

Stap.  Ami  in  tiie  tenderest  manner;  you  arc 
the  kindest  friend  1  If  we  are  ruined,  you'll  have 
nothing  to  regret.  Your  servant;  we  shall  meet 
again  at  supper. 

A.  Night.  I  just  slept  back  to  tell  you  that 
your  weavers  are  all  rising  :  I  fell  in  wilb  a  large 
party  of  them  in  the  streets  :  your  people  mi- 
grating by  thousands:  What!  Men  must  not 
Starve.  I  hint  this  to  you  gently,  and  in  pure 
good  will ;  I  have  no  interest  to  serve — and  so 
your  servant  for  an  liour  or  two — I'll  tell  you 
more  when  I  return.  Oh,  if  I  was  a  man  to  turn 
the  gloomy  side  of  things  upon  you,  I  could  draw 
a  melancholy  picture,  truly  ! 

[Exit  A.  Night. 

S.'njK  The  man  who  tt^lls  me  a  distasteful  lie, 
in  some  sort  nuiy  be  said  to  recommend  the 
truth;  blithe  who,  like  old  Nightshade,  makes 
the  truth  offensive,  recommends  a  lie.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. — An  apartment. 

Enter  Lr.TiTi.v  a7ul  Lucy. 

Let.  Lucy,  come  hither;  you  have  a  brother, 
I  think,  who  is  one  of  counsellor  Maiilove's 
clerks  ? 

J^uei/.  I  have,  madam  ;  and,  though  I  say  it, 
as  promising,  genteel,  well-spoken  a  young  man 
as  you  would  wish  to  set  your  eyes  on ;  he's  my 
only  brother,  madam. 

Let.  Let  that  be  an  excuse  for  your  forward- 
ness.    I  am  not  inquiring  into  his  character. 

Liiei/.  If  you  did,  madam,  I  assure:  vou  it  will 
stand  tiie  strictest  inquiry;  my  papa  gave  us 
botii  an  education 

Let.  Your  papa  !  Let  it  be  father  in  your 
mouth,  if  I  might  advise  v*>u. 

Lucp.  Humpii  !  Ihere's  a  person  wants  to 
speak  \\  itri  you. 

Let.  What  person  ? 

Lucy.  A  person  from  abroad — a  painting  man, 
I  believe  ;  he  says  he  has  a  recommendation  to 
you — there  are  many  such  call  here. 

Let.  If  he  has  any  letter  of  recommendation, 
desire  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  in. —  [Exit 
Luc  v.] — I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  this  mc- 
tii(Miical  course  of  proceeding ;  in  tlie  name  of 
all  that's  happy,  let  our  inclinations  get  the  start 
of  our  proposals.  If  I  could  meet  this  Mr  Man- 
love  naturally,  and  without  form  ;  if  we  were 
then  to  single  out  each  other  by  the  guidance  of 
no  other  monitor  than  the  heart,  and  if  a  thou- 
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sand  ifs  besides  were  rU  to  prove  realities,  a 
happy  alliance  might  succeed  ;  but  to  be  turned 
into  a  room  to  undergo  the  profest  survey  of  a 
man,  who  comes  upon  a  visit  of  liking,  is  insup- 
portably  humiliating.  It  may  well  be  said  of 
some  fathers,  that  they  drive  a  Smithtield  bar- 
gain for  their  daughters,  when,  with  butcher-like 
insensibility  they  shew  them  out  for  sale  like  cat- 
tle in  a  market. 

Lucy  i^eturns. 

Lucy.  The  gentleman  presents  his  respects  to 
you,  and  desires  you  to  peruse  this  letter ;  I  think 
he  is  altogether  as  personable  a  young  man  as  I 
could  wish  to  see.  \Gives  the  letter. 

Let.  Sure  you  forget  yourself !    Let  me  see — 
from  Counsellor  Manlove  !  What  is  this? 
'  Madam, 

'  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  a  young  man  in 
'  whose  prosperity  I  am  warmly  interested.  He 
'  is  lately  returned  from  Italy,  where  he  has 
'  made  some  proficiency  in  the  art  of  which  you 
'  are  a  mistress;  and  as  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
'  find  him  not  unworthy,  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 
*  mend  him  to  your  protection  and  esteem. — 
'  When  my  nephew  has  the  honour  of  being 
'  known  to  you.  he  can  give  you  fuller  satisfac- 
'  tion  in  this  young  man's  particular  than  I  can  ; 
'  in  the  mean  time  I  venture  to  add,  that  Mr 
'  Manlove  will  consider  every  favour  you  bestow 
'  in  this  instance,  as  conferred  upon  himself.  I 
'  have  the  honour  to  be,  madam, 
'  Your  most  obedient, 

'  xVnd  most  humble  servant, 
"■  Charles  Manlove.' 
Where  is  the  gentleman  ?   Introduce  him  direct- 
ly. [Exit  Lucy. 

He-enter  Lucy  with  Charles. 

Let.  Your  humble  servant,  sir :  you  are  the 
gentleman  referred  to  in  this  letter  ? 

Cha.  Man.  I  am  the  person,  madam.  What  a 
lovely  young  woman  !  \^Aside. 

Let.  You  are  lately  from  Italy :  where  did 
you  principally  pursue  your  studies  ? 

Cha.  Alan.  At  Rome  :  I  visited  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, Venice,  and  other  places;  but  I  regard 
Rome  as  the  grand  repository  of  the  antique, 
and  for  that  reason  I  made  my  principal  resi- 
dence there. 

Let.  To  what  branch  of  the  art  did  you  chiefly 
direct  your  attention  ? 

Cha.  Man.  To  the  study  of  beauty,  madam  ; 
and  that  in  its  simplest  forms  :  a  Laocoon,  a 
Hercules,  or  a  Caracalla  may  astonish;  but  it  is 
a  Faustina,  a  \'enus,  an  Apollo  thi.r delights,  that 
ravishes — But  I  am  speaking  to  you  on  a  subject 
of  which  you  are  both  by  art  a  mistress,  and  an 
C-vamplc  by  nature. 

Let.  Upon  my  word! — \^A^'ulr^ — Come,  sir: 
we  are  here  in  the  way  of  the  family  :  allow  me 


to  shew  you  into  another  apartment. — \She  stops.^ 
— Was  young  Mr  Manlove  at  Rome  when  you 
was  ? 

Cha.  Man.  He  was. 

Let.  I  understand  he  has  a  very  great  regard 
for  you. 

Cha.  Man.  I  hope  I  shall  not  forfeit  his  good 
opinion. 

Let.  It  does  you  much  honour  :  all  the  world 
speaks  highly  of  Mr  Manlove.  I'll  sliew  you  the 
way.  yEsit. 

Cha.  Man.  Charming  girl  !  I  am  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight.  [E.rtY. 

Lucy.  So,  so  !  a  very  promising  beginning.  As 
sure  as  can  be,  there's  something  in  the  wind 
about  this  Manlove :  I  suspect  the  letter  to  be  a 
fetch ;  and,  as  for  this  painter,  I  am  mistaken 
if  he  is  not  some  how  or  other  in  the  secret; 
— 'tis  a  mighty  pretty  fellow. — Ah,  brother  Dib- 


ble, I  am  glad  to  see 
with  you } 


>ou.    How  goes  the  world 


Enter  Dibble. 

Dih.  Busily,  my  girl,  busily.  I  have  borrowed 
a  moment's  time  from  company  to  run  to  you  :  I 
have  luckily  found  you  alone  :  utter  not  a  word  ; 
be  all  attention  :  .lack  Nightshade,  the  country 
boy  I  made  acquaintance  with  last  year,  is  now 
in  town ;  but  not  a  word  of  that — he  is  at  a 
tavern  hard  by,  with  some  lads  of  mettle,  who 
push  about  the  glass.  What  say  you,  hussy,  to  a 
bold  stroke  for  a  husband  } 

Lucy.  For  a  husband  !  You  are  joking. 
D;7>.  Serious,  upon  my  honour  !  Oh,  when  the 
blood  begins  to  boil,  and  the  brain  begins  to 
turn,  every  thing  may  be  attempted.  He  has 
signified  to  me  that  he  is  in  want  of  a  wife;  you, 
I  suppose,  have  no  objection  to  a  husband  r  so 
far  you  are  both  of  a  mind.  He  says  the  lady 
must  be  rich  ;  the  condition  is  a  reasonable  one, 
and  you  nmst  provide  a  torUme  for  the  purpose. 
What  say  you  to  your  mistress's  ?  He  vi.sits  you 
in  the  nanie  of  i\ir  Manlove ;  why  may  not  you 
receive  him  in  that  of  Miss  Fairfa.\  ? 

Lucy.  Impossible  !  Don't  you  know  his  father 
lodges  in  this  very  house  : 

JXib.  Scare  boys  with  bug-bears :  I  have  pro- 
vided against  danger ;  and  with  a  promise  of  a 
good  round  sum,  upon  the  wedding  night,  have 
made  old  Gregory  my  own  :  He  will  aid  our  pro- 
ject, and  keep  watch  upon  old  Surly-boots,  I 
warrant  you. 

/..'/(•y.  But  what  is  gained,  if  we  should  com- 
pass oitr  ends  ?  the  young  man  is  a  minor,  and 
his  father  would  disinherit,  him. 

jytJi.  Fear  nothing — he's  of  age — Gregory 
confirms  it :  And  as  tor  his  father's  disinheriting 
him,  Fll  tell  you  a  secret ;  it  is  not  in  his 
power  :  When  the  counsellor  settled  an  estate 
on  Charles,  old  Nightshade  cut  him  otV  with  a 
shillins;.  and  iiave  liis  fortune  to  .lack  :  I  drew 
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the  deed  mvsclf ;  it  is  as  tiglit  as  the  law  can 
tye  it. 

Lucy.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  ;  a  settle- 
ment to  be  sure  is  sonietliing;  ;  Mrs  Nisjht- 
fehade  and  an  equipage,  is  better  tlian  plain 
Lucy  and  a  pair  of  pattens  :  But  then  my  heart 
mis::ivcs  me — and   the  boy,  they  say,  is  such  a 

CLll) 

})ib.  Fine  airs  in  trutli !  Nay,  if  you  are  so  ex- 
ceptions, please  yourself;  'tis  no  affair  of  mine  ; 
I've  dune  with  it. 

Lucy.  Hold,  hold ;  you  are  so  touchy  if  one 
speaks — !\Iv  madam  must  be  monstrous  angry, 
but  no  matter.     Yesterday   was   married  John 

Nightshade,  esq.  to  Miss .  O  Gemini !   'twill 

make  a  tlaming  dash  ! " 

Ihb.  Ay,  ay,  leave  me  to  draw  the  marriage 
deeds  ;  I'll  jointure  you,  I  warrant.  Come, 
decide;  time's  precious,  and  the  moment  serves; 
Old  Nightshade's  out;  the  ladies  too,  I  under- 
stand are  on  the  wing — When  shall  we  come? 

Ijicy.  When?  I  don't  know — I  vow  I'm  half 
afraid — Is  tliere  no  law  against  me,  if  I'm  caught, 
and  the  scheme  fails  ? 

Dib.  Pshaw!  you  are  so  irresolute;  even  be 
a  servant-maid  all  the  days  of  your  life  ;  I  care 
not. 


/  Lucy.  No,  brother ;  I've  as  much  ambition  as 
my  betters,  so  here's  my  hand — I'm  with  you — 
gix  e  me  half  an  hour's  time  to  con  my  lesson,  and 
I'll  be  ready  for  you. 

Dih.  'Jhat's  my  brave  girl  !  Courage  !  tfie 
day's  our  own.  If  every  thing's  in  tram,  and  the 
coast  clear,  let  Gregory  meet  us  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  exactly  in  half  an  hour's  time.  But, 
hark'e,  Lucy,  Jack  is  incog,  and  takes  his  brother 
ManloN  e's  name,  remember  that :  By  the  way,  I 
suspect  something's  in  the  wind  between  your 
madam  and  IMr  Charles, 

Lucy.  Why  so  } 

Dib.  Because  I  saw  him  turn  into  her  room 
just  now,  in  an  undress;  he  passed  me  on  the 
stairs,  and  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  not  to 
open  my  lips  concerning  his  being  here  to  a  single 
soul,  for  my  life ;  therefore  make  no  mischief 
— Farewell,  I  must  be  gone.  [Exit. 

Ljicy.  Your  humble  servant,  virtuous  Miss 
Letitia  Fairfax  ;  your  painter  then,  as  I  suspect- 
ed, turns  out  a  lover  in  disguise ;  and  you,  it 
seems,  have  your  intrigues  as  well  as  other  folks. 
Who  would  be  nice  about  character  in  these 
times,  when  all  the  world  conspires  to  put  vir- 
tue out  of  countenance,  and  keep  vice  in  .?  [Exit. 


•ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. —  A  Room  in  Stapleton's  house. 
Elder  Mr  Andrew  Nightshade  and  Staple- 

TOX. 

A.  NigJif.  And  so  you'll  positively  ship  those 
bales  of  Norwich  crape  for  Holland  .'' 

Slap.  I  purpose  so  to  do. 

A.  Night.  You  purpose  so  to  do  !  and  the 
kersics  and  callimancoes,  and  perpetuanos  too, 
I  warrant.? 

Strip.  I  do. 

A.  Night.  The  devil  you  do !  I  tell  yon  what 
then.  Master  Staplcton,  they  will  not  have  their 
name  for  nothing  ;  you  will  find  them  per- 
pctnanocs  on  your  hands  :  I'd  send  tea  to  Ame- 
rica as  soon.  \V'hy  sure  I  understanfl  the  Dutch 
market;  sure  I  think  I  do;  you've  found  I  un- 
derstand them. 

Stap.  But  times  are  altered,   friend  Andrew. 

A.  Night.  With  the  devil  to  them  !  'limes 
are  altered  truly,  and  trade  is  altered,  and  mer- 
chants are  altered,  and  grown  obstinate  block- 
heads, deaf  to  good  counsel,  ignorant  of  their 
business;  a  f'rivoions,  gossiping,  pleasure-hunt- 
ing crew  ;    forsaking    their    counters  for    their 

country-houses,  C'hange  for  Change  Alley. 

What  sort  of  a  season  at  Newfoundland  ?  have 
you  shipped  yom-  ihh  vet  for  the  Mediterrane- 
an markets?  But  what  is  it  all  to  me?  I  liaxe 
wound  up  my  bottom  :  'Twns  a  noble  hit,  -Mas- 


ter Staplcton,  that  speculation  of  mine  in 
saltpetre. 

Slap.  I  believe  it  turned  to  tolerable  account . 

A.  Nig/it.  1  believe  it  did  ;  I  may  venture  to 
assure  you  it  did,  to  tolerable  account,  as  you 
say,  though  you  predicted  otherwise  ;  it  made 
my  pillow  for  me;  yes,  yes,  thank  Heaven,  I'm 
easy  :  I've  laid  down  my  cares, 

Stap.  And  taken  up  content.  What  a  happy 
fellow  are  you,  friend  Andrew  ! 

A.  Night.  But  I  tell  you,  you're  mistaken,  I 
am  not  a  happy  fellow ;  I  would  not  be  thought 
happy  ;  the  world's  too  wicked  for  an  honest 
man  to  be  happy  or  contented  in  it. 

Sfaj).  But  you  arc  out  of  the  world;  you  are 
s(!ttlcd  in  a  peaceful  retreat,  in  rural  tranquillity, 
cultivating  your  own  acres,  enjoying  your  own 
produce. 

A.  Night.  Blood  and  fire,  I  tell  you  other 
people  are  enjoying  ray  produce  !  my  servants 
are  embezzling  my  property,  my  neighbours  are 
destroying  my  game,  the  vermin  are  lavnig  waste 
my  granaries,  and  the  rot  is  making  havock  with 
my  sheep  ;  and  how  the  vengeance,  then,  can  I 
be  happy  ? 

Stap.  By  bearing  every  thing  with  a  patient 
mind. 

A.  Night.  Patient !  I  am  patient  to  a  fault. 

S'ap.  By  reflecting  when  your  servants  or 
neighbours  molest  yon,  what  an  exemplary  young 
man  vou  arc  blest  with  for  a  son. 
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A-  Night.  Yes,  yes ;  tlie  boy's  as  good  as  his 
neighbours. 

Stop.  I  never  heard  so  universal  a  good  c!ia- 
racter. 

A.  Night.  'Tis  a  sober,  frugal  lad,  tliat's  the 
trutli  ou't. 

■  Stap.  So  accomplished  a  genius — so  distinguish- 
ed a  taste  for  the  fine  arts! 

A.  Night.  For  the  fine  arts  !  that's  rather  too 
much  :  i  know  no  art  Jack,  has,  but  setting  trim- 
mers, worming  puppies,  and  making  fowling  nets. 

l^Aside. 

Stap.  Your  son,  friend  Andrew,  is  not  like  the 
present  frippery  race  of  young  men ;  he  is  a  man 
of  sound  principle,  an  1  good  morals;  no  liber- 
tine, no  free-thinker,  no  gamester. 

A.  Nigtit.  Gamester  indeed  !  I'd  game  him, 
with  the  devil  to  him  ! 

Stap.  He  has  more  elegant  resources :  The  wo- 
mao  must  be  happy  who  can  engage  his  affec- 
tions. 

■  A.  Night.  I  wish  your  ward,  JNIiss  Fairfax,  was 
of  your  opinion. 

Stap.  Are  you  sincere  .'' 

A.  Night.  Why,  to  be  sure  I  am.  Don't  I  know 
she'll  have  a  very  considerable  fortune.'' 

Stap.  A  fig  for  her  fortune !— here's  my  hand — 
so  the  young  folks  can  like  each  othfer,  and  Mr 
Manlove  is  consenting • 

A.  Night.  Who.'' who  is  consenting?  Mr  Man- 
love  ? 

Stap.  Ay,  surely;  I'm  afraid  we  do  not  right! v 
understand  each  other  :  Which  of  j^our  sous  are 
you  speaking  of.'' 

A.  Night.  Which  of  my  sons  am  1  speaking 
of?  the  only  one  I  ever  do  speak  of;  the  only 
one  which  I  acknowledge — Jack.  You  couldn't 
think  me  such  a  fool  to  recommend  that  puppily, 
pig-tailed  ape,  with  his  essences  and  pulvihos — 
that  monkey,  whom  my  silly  brother  sent  to  see 
the  world,  with  his  grand  tour,  and  his  pictures, 
and  his  impertinences?  No;  I  tell  you  once  for 
all,  I've  done  with  him ;  he  has  dropt  my  name, 
and  I  my  nature ;  let  him  tliat  christened  him 
anew,  keep  him — I  have  done  with  him  ! 

Stap.  You  shock  me  to  hear  you  sav  so  ! 

A.  Night.  What !  shan't  I  speak  of  my  own  son 
as  I  think  fit  ? 

Stap.  Yes,  if  you  speak  as  a  father  should. 

A.  Night.  And  who's  tlie  judge  of  that?  Have 
you  a  sou  ?  Are  you  a  father  ?  No,  you  arc  a 
guardian  :  Heaven  help  the  poor  young  woman 
that  is  your  ward  I  Marry  her  to  Charles  Man- 
love  !  Marry  her  to  her  garters  sooner,  and  tie 
her  up  upon  the  curtain  rod  !  'twere  a  better  deed. 
And  vvhut  know  you  of  the  fine  arts?  Are  you 
a  painter  as  well  as  your  ward  here  ?  I  sec  no 
tokens  of  it :  tlie  London  'prentice  and  tlie  ^larch 
to  Finchly,  seem  to  be  the  sum-total  of  your  col- 
lection. His  taste,  it  seems,  has  captivated  you. 
His  taste  for  what  ?  for  camblets,  for  caloys,  for 

Vol.  II. 


Manchester  and  Norwich  commodities  ?  There 
lies  your  learning;  those  arc  your  universities. 

Stap.  Andrew  Nightshade,  Andrew  Night- 
shade, recollect  yourself!  We'll  converse  when 
you  are  cool;  I  talk  to  no  man  in  a  passion. 

A.  i^ight.  I  in  a  passion  !  Tis  the  first  time  I 
was  ever  told  so,  and  shall  be  the  last,  from  you, 
at  least. — Here,  Gregory,  where  are  you  ? — I'll 
be  gone  this  instant ;  I'll  have  my  things  packed 
up;  I'll  rid  your  house,  at  least,  of  one  passion- 
ate man.  I  in  a  passion  !  I,  that  never  lost  my 
temper — But  your  servant,  sir:  your  servant,  Mr 
Stapleton  :  Perhaps  you'll  say  I'm  in  a  passion 
now.     Here,  Gregory  !  why,  Gregory  !        [Eiit. 

Stap.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  of  a  certain,  Andrew,  thou 
art  a  ridiculous  old  fellow  !  If  I  had  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poets,  I  would  get  tiiem  to  exhibit 
thy  humours  on  the  stage ;  'twould  be  a  divert- 
ing scene,  and  no  bad  moral. 

Enter'  Mks  Stapleton  a/idLETiTiA. 

Mrs  Stap.  Here's  a  fine  storm  !  he's  calling 
for  his  servant  to  pack  up  his  things;  he  vows 
he'll  quit  the  house  immediately. 

Let.  A  happy  resolution  !  What  a  snapdragon 
it  is  !  No  Yorkshire  housewife,  in  her  washing 
week,  can  be  more  peevish. 

J\Irs  Stap.  I  wish  he  was  out  of  the  house  ;  I 
cannot  bear  to  have  your  peace  annoyerl. 

Stap.  My  peace  !  You  have  had  a  visitor,  Le- 
titia  ? 

Let.  A  brother  artist,  and  a  friend  of  ^Ir  Man- 
love's. — I  declare  I've  lost  my  heart  to  him. 

Stap.  Then,  I  deny  that  he's  a  friend  of  Mr 
Manlove's. 

Let.  Oh,  sir,  he  is  tlie  prettiest  man  I  so  can- 
did, so  intelligent !  full  of  his  art,  and  glowing 
warm  with  all  that  taste  for  the  antique,  which 
true  genius  is  sure  to  gain  by  trawl  ! 

Stap.  Av,  ay ;  I  understand  you  ;  he's  been 
praising  your  performances. 

Let.  I  own  it ;  but,  what  flatters  me  above  all, 
he  commends  your  portrait  exceedingly  :  I  shall 
proceed  in  it  with  twice  the  spirit  I  began. 

Mrs  Stap.  He  has  turned  her  head  with  flat- 
tery ;  the  grace  of  Raphael,  tlie  dc.'iign  of  Mi- 
ciiael  Angelo,  Titian's  warmth,  and  Corregio's 
beauty,  centre  all  in  her  unrivalled  compositions  ! 

Stap.  Hey-day  !  where  learnt  you  all  this  gab- 
ble ?  here's  a  pack  of  names  for  a  citizen's  wife 
to  get  by  heart ! 

]\l!s  Stap.  Do  you  think  I've  cleaned  her  pal- 
let, then,  for  nothing?  The  doctor's  Merry-An- 
drew knows  the  names  of  ids  drugs,  or  he's  not 
fit  for  his  place.  We  are  going  this  instant  upon 
a  visit  of  virtu  to  Mr  .Manlove's :  This  young 
painter  speaks  in  raptures  of  his  rolled  ion  :  He 
has  some  pictures  \\hich  are  said  to  be  inimi- 
table. 

Let.  Dear  sir,  I  hope  you've  no  objection.  He 
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has  talked  to  inc  so  nnicli  of  a  Lucrctia  by  Gui- 
do,  that  I  am  dviiit;  to  visit  her. 

Sfup.  I  should  (ioiil)t,  if  Liicrctia  would  do  as 
much  for  you.  I  hardly  think,  that  this  visit  is 
in  rulf. 

Lft.  It  is  done  every  day ;  half  the  town  has 
been  there :  I  go  there  as  a  student — Besides, 
Mrs  Siapleton  sjoes  with  me. 

Stop.  Well,  well ;  I  am  no  critic  in  these  mat- 
ters: entertain  yourselves,  and  y(ju  have  my  free 
leave.  Much  pleasure  to  you  both — your  ser- 
vant. [Exit. 

Let.  Come,  my  dear  madam,  the  liiilit  still 
serves  us;  let  us  lose  no  time.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Tfic  puiniing-room. 

Enter  Lrcv. 

Luci/.  Now,  the  deuce  fetch  this  madcap  bro- 
ther of  mine ;  what  a  twitter  has  he  thrown  me 
into  !  I  can  settle  to  nothina; :  Madam,  and  her 
sham  painter  have  made  a  fine  disorder  in  this 
room.  I  don't  know  any  use  these  seuiuses  are 
of,  but  to  put  every  thing  out  of  its  place.  Ah  ! 
is  it  you? 

Enter  Dibble, 

T)il>.  Hush,  hush  !  compose  yourself;  you  had 
like  to  have  ruined  all  :  VVhy  didn't  you  send 
Gregory  to  the  street's  end,  as  you  aiireed  ? 

Jmci/.  Lud,  I'm  in  such  a  flutter ! — I  don't  know, 
I'm  frighted.     Is  he  here? 

Dib.  Ready  :  Primed  high  with  brisk  Cham- 
paigne  :  The  train  is  laid;  you  have  thehre; 
touch  it,  and  off  it  goes. 

Lkci/.  Fire  !  I've  no  fire  about  me.  Did  the 
servant  see  you  ? 

Dill.  No;  Gregory  let  us  in, and  has  the  yoimg 
'squire  now  in  keepiusj.  Ihcn;  never  was  so  for- 
tunate a  moment.     Hark  !  he's  at  the  door. 

J/icI:.  [Fi'im  Tiil/io'if.]  Hist !  Lawyer — Pickle 
— Hully  .lack  ! shall  I  come  in? 

Dili.  He  must  come  in.  Sliji  out  a  moment  till 
I  pre])are  him;  and  then — remcndicr  Lucy,  he  is 
Mr  Maiilove  here,  and  yourself  Letitia.  Go  your 
ways.  [Exit  L\:(.\.]  Now,  my  lad  of  glory,  I 
shall  show  you  a  phenomenon,  a  star  of  the  first 
uater. 

Enter  Jack  Nigiitshadk. 

J.  Night.  Water  !  I  scorn  it:  Give  me  wine  : 
There's  honesty  in  that,  and  wit,  and  love — I'm 
monstrously  in  love — I>ut  where's  the  lady? 

Dih.  Gh  !  she's  at  hand,  and  half  your  own  al- 
ready.   I've  been  preaching  to  her Miss,  says 

I ^ 

J.  Nigfit.  Rot  your  says  I !  who  cares  for  what 
you  say.  Show  me  the  girl :  I  want  no  lawyer 
m  this  case  ;  Champaigne's  my  counsedor.  You 
are  a  blockhead,  Dibble,  and  a  flincher  !  I'm  for 
all  the  game:  fee'd  on  both  sides,  bov ;  a  bottle 
in  my  right  hand,  and  a  bottle  in  my  left  j  double 


charged  at  heart  and  head — one  for  courage,  and 

t'other   for  invention. Pooh  !  my  brother's  a 

fool  to  me  :  his  coat  was  never  in  such  company 
before.  Where  is  the  lady,  I  say?  1  must  see 
the  lady. 

DiO.  Well,  well,  be  patient ;  you  shall  see  the 
lady.  '  [Exit. 

J.  Niiiht.  Ay,  this  puts  every  thing  in  motion. 
Now  the  world  goes  round  :  It  has  found  its  legs 
at  last,  and  dances  like  Plough-Monday.  Drown 
it,  'twas  asleep  before.  What's  all  this  lumber 
for?  [Sliimhlinii  over  the  aincl^  The  devil !  who 
are  you  ?  [Speaking  to  the  taj/inun.]  what's  your 
profession  ?  An  easy,  slender,  dangling  figure, 
and  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  most  you  shall 
meet. — Toe  piggins  !  now  I  smoke  the  jest :  She 
paints.  O  damn  it !  she's  an  artist — That  won't 
do;  there's  no  standing  that;  I  nmst  overturn 
all  this  trumpery  :  I  shall  soon  tumble  you  out  of 
the  room,  my  dear — your  reign's  a  short  one,  take 
my  word. — Ay,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  DiBBLK  zvith  Lucy. 

Dib.  Mr  Manlove,  this  is  Miss  Fairfax.  Miss, 
this  is  Mr  Manlove. 

J.  Night.  Madam,  behold  the  fondest  of  your 
slaves.  My  friend  here,  ]Ja\^  yer  Dibble,  has  in- 
formed you,  that  my  name  is  Mauloxe,  and  he 
tells  me  you  are  called  Miss  Fairfax.  l)e  it  so ;  if 
he  tells  a  lie,  he  is  not  the  first  of  his  profession 
who  has  so  done.  If  you  should  think  that  I  am 
rather  elevated  and  in  the  air,  I  won't  deny  it ; 
(,'hampaigne,  you  know,  is  a  searching  liquor,  and 
mv  skull  is  none  of  the  deepest :  but  if  you  sup- 
pose, that  I  am  so  blind  as  to  overlook  your  beau- 
ties, or  my  own  perfections,  you  are  not  the  pei- 
son  I  take  you  for.  Dibble,  come  hitiier ;  make 
the  lady  ac()uaiutcd  with  some  of  my  good  qua- 
lities.    Discuss. 

I.iuy.  (Jh,  sir,  what  need  ?  the  good  qualities 
of  ^Ir  Manlo\c  are  in  every  body's  mouth. 

J.  Nighl.  Deuce  take  me  now,  if  that  is  any 
flattery  to  me ! 

Dib.  I  told  you,  madam,  what  a  modest  young 
gentleman  he  is. 

J.  Night.  Gh,  you're  a  precious  devil  !  Be 
pleased  to  tell  the  lady,  likewise,  what  a  brave 
estate  I  have  got ;  such  things  come  naturally 
enough  from  a  lawyer's  mouth  ;  tell  her  what  it 
is,  and  where  it  lies  :  Drown  me,  if  1  know  where 
to  find  an  acre  of  it ! 

Lvcy.  Oh,  never  name  estate,  wlien  iNIr  I\lan- 
lovc  is  in  the  case  !  Your  person,  air,  address — 

J.  Night.  Madam,  y(ju  do  me  honour.  Egad, 
I  shall  have  no  occasion  for  courtship  !       [Aside. 

LiHi/.  ^'our  genius,  taste,  accomplishments—- 
I  myself  have  some  small  turn  for  painting 

J.  N^ight.  Y'es,  and  I  should  like  you  as  well 
without  it.  [Aside. 

l.ury.  But  you,  I  dare  say,  are  a  master  hand ; 
and  poetry,  no  doubt;  is  lull  us  much  your  own. 
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J.  Night.  Faith  !  there's  not  much  to  choose 
between  them. 

Luct/.  But,  then,  yoar  education — one  may  sec 
that  you  have  travelled. 

Dib.  Oh,  yes;  that's  very  vigible. 

J.  Night.  Well  said,  lawyer — She  has  a  damn- 
able clack ! 

Luc)/.  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  an  account 
of  your  travels  :  I  dare  say  you  have  met  many 
singular  adventures. 

J.  Night.  A  thousand  :  but  I  have  taken  an 
oath  never  to  speak  of  tiiem. 

Luct/.  Oh,,  you  must  conquer  such  scruples  ! 
What  advantages  has  your  uncle's  bounty  given 
you,  Mr  Manlove,  over  that  poor  lad  in  the  coun- 
try ! 

J.  Night.  And  yet  I'd  rather  hear  one  kind 
word  said  of  that  poor  lad  in  the  country,  than 
a  whole  volume  of  Mr  Manlove's  praises.  I'm 
hipped  whenever  I  hear  the  subject  mentioned. 

Dib.  Make  up  to  him,  Lucy,  or  he's  lost !  Jack 
Nightshade,  what  are  you  about.?  One  bold  at- 
tack, and  she's  your  own. 

J.  Night.  It  may  be  so ;  but  you  must  know 
I  have  a  kind  of  partiality  for  that  same  country 
lubber,,Tack  Nightshade;  and,  till  I  can  find  a  lady, 
who  will  prefer  him  to  his  brother,  I  will  remani 
as  I  am  :  so  there's  an  end  of  the  matter,  d'ye 
see,  and  no  harm  done. Madam,  your  ser- 
vant. [Exit. 

Lucy.  So  finishes  the  chapter  of  husbands — 
.1  thank  you  for  your  scheme. 

Dib.  Thank  yourself  for  your  folly.  What 
possest  you  with  the  thought  of  touching  upon 
the  lad  in  the  country  ?  how  could  you  be  so 
flippant? 

Luci/.  What  does  it  signify.''  He  is  too  cun- 
ning to  be  caught  with  chatt;  e'en  drop  your 
project. 

Dib.  No,  let  despair  go  hang.  I  am  not  ea- 
sily repulsed  :  Take  courage,  and  commit  your- 
self to  me  ;  I  have  resources  yet  you  know  not 
of.  Come,  Lucy,  you  shall  see  my  genius  rises 
on  defeat.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Mani.ove's  house. 
Enter  Charles  Manlovk. 
Cha.  Man.  It  is  time  to  throw  off  the  mask. 
I  have  seen  and  heard  enough  :  she,  who  can  cap- 
tivate both  eyes  and  cars  at  once,  is  irresistible  ! 
Miss  Fairfax  is  so  composed,  that  she  has  beauty 
enough  to  blind  our  understandings,  if  she  want- 
ed wit;  and  wit  enough  to  blind  our  eyes,  if  she 
wanted  beauty.  I  will  go  to  her  in  this  habit 
once  again,  and  solicit  an  interview  for  Mr  Man- 
love  :  if  she  readily  grants  it,  I  will  avail  myself 
of  her  compliance,  and  instantly  disclose  myself. 
If  not — But  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  have 
we  got  here  !  lla,  ha,  ha  !  my  Paris  suit,  by  all 
that's  brilliant !  the  very  chef  d^vuvrc  of  the  su- 
perlative  Mons.  Le  Due  :   That  coat  was  made 


for  grand  occasions ;  it  escorted  me  to  the  nup- 
tials of  the  great  count  d'Artois ;  it  has  now  the 
honour  to  attend  the  revels  of  the  illustrious 
Jack  Nightshade  ! 

Enter  Jack  Nic«tsiiade. 

J.  Night.  Ay,  and  had  I  been  willing,  it  might 
have  assisted  at  another  wedding:  'Egad,  it  migiit 
have  carried  oft'  a  line  girl,  and  one  of  the  first 
fortunes  in  the  city. 

Cha.  Man.  I  should  have  thought  your  scenes 
had  rather  laid  amongst  the  girls  of  freedom 
than  of  fortune  ! 

J.  Night.  This  lady,  sir,  had  both.  Swear  to 
me  you'll  be  secret,  and  I'll  tell  where  I've  been. 

Cha.  Man.  \ay,  Jack,  you'll  trust  me,  sure, 
without  an  oath  ?  You  know  1  am  no  tell-tale. 
Where  have  you  been  } 

J.  Night.  You'll  scarce  believe  it— where  on 
all  this  earth  but  to  the  very  house  where  old 
Surly-boots  sets  up  his  rest ! 

Cha.  Man.  To  Mr  Stapleton's  i* 

J.  JSiight.  To  the  enemy's  head-quarters.  A 
high  stroke  ! 

Cha.  Whin.  And  what  carried  you  thitlier .? 

J.  Night.  A  girl :  The  wench  I  told  you  of. 

Cha.  Man.  But  what  sort  of  a  wcncii .?  I  don't 
understand  how  any  girl  could  carry  you  to  Mr 
Stapleton's. 

J.  Night.  No  !  she'd  have  carried  me  any 
where ;  all  the  world  over :  she  is  ready  to  set 
out  on  her  travels. 

Cha.  Alan.  And  iier  name  is 

J.  JSIight.  Fairfax. 

Cha.  Man.  How  ! 

J.  ]!\ight.  Letitia  Fairfax. 

Cha.  Man.  What  is  it  you  have  been  doing  ? 
I  am  much  interested  in  this  lady's  good  opiinon, 
and  if  you  have  done  or  said  any  thing  to  otiend 
her 

J.  Night.  Offend  her  !  Zooks,  if  you  had  heard 
how  mere  a  country  whelp  she  made  of  me.  you 
would  own  1  had  most  reason  to  be  offended  of 
the  two. 

Cha.  Man.  Still  I  don't  understand  you ;  you 
tell  your  story  confusedly ;  I  can  make  out  no- 
thing from  it ! 

J.  Mght.  Tell  it  yourself,  then,  brother. 

Cha.  Man.  But  this  precaution  I  must  give 
you.  Jack,  not  to  go  upon  that  ground  acain-— 
keep  your  sallies  v.iihiu  proper  bounds,  and  di- 
rect tiieni  to  proper  objects.  Miss  Fairfax  is  a 
lady  for  whom  I  have  the  tenderest  esteem; 
have  a  care  therefore,  young  man,  how  you  af- 
front her,  as  you  value  my  resentment. 

J.  iMght.  Whuh  ! 

Enter  FuEnF.uicK. 

Fred.  Sir,  Mr  .Manlove  requests  your  com- 
pany at  his  chamlx  IS  immediately. 

Cha.  Man.  I  atteutl  him— Brother,  I  am  se- 
rious—Hitherto,   i  hope  no  mischief  has  bcea 
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done  ;  but  I  expect  that  you  observe  what  I  have 
told  you,  and  be  more  prudent  for  the  future. 

[Exit  CiiA.  Man. 
J.  ]!\ig/it.  And  be  a  pris^  hke  you  ? — Oh,  you 
shall  smart  for  this;  I'll  curry  your  fme  hide. 
Ts'uw  would  I  give  both  ears  iVom  olV  this  licad, 
if  I  could  make  the  fiirl  but  fairly  jilt  this  puppy, 
and  revenge  myself  upon  him  ! 

Enter  Dibble. 

Dib.  Squire ! 

J.  Xi<:/it.  Ah,  Dibble,  I  have  made  myself  a 
prc^  ioub  blockhead  ! 

Dih.  What,  in  the  pcnitentials  !  Is  the  cham- 
paiuiie  cloudy .'' 

J.  Nigfit.  \"exation  sobers  me  like  a  wet  nap- 
kin.    Oil,  if  I  could  see  the  girl  again  ! 

Dib.  Do  you  wish  it .? 

J.  ]\ight.  Wish  it !  I'd  crawl  to  Scotland  on 
my  knees;  nay,  more,  I'd  live  there  all  my  days, 
so  I  could  bilk  this  elder  brother  with  JMiss 
Fairfax. 

T)ib.  Sav  vou  so,  'squire  ?  This  betters  my  best 
hopes.  Follow  me  once  more  to  Mr  Stapleton's: 
take  courage,  and  ray  life  upon't  tiie  lady  is  your 
own. 

J.  Night.  Have  with  you  then;  I'm  ready; 
come  along. 

JDib.  Hold  !  not  so  fast — the  old  lion  may  be 
in  his  den.  Give  me  one  quarter  of  an  hour's 
law,  and  then,  if  we  miscarry,  crop  these  ears, 
and  nail  them  up  like  vermin  to  your  walls. 

J.  Night.  Agreed  !  I  take  you  at  your  word — 
[Exit  Die]  Now,  my  fine  brother,  if  I  catch 
you  on  the  hip  I'll  give  your  pride  a  fall  !  I'll 
shew  you,  that  a  clown  may  have  a  courtier's  cun- 
ning.    Heyday  !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Mrs  Stapi-Ktox,   amd  Letitia,  ushered 
in  by  Frederick. 

Tred.  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  thought  you  was 
gone  out :  these  ladies  are  desirous  of  seeing  the 
pictures,  and  I  was  conducting  them  to  the  room. 

J.  Night.  I  will  take  that  honour  on  myself 
Go  before,  and  open  the  windows.  [Exit  Fred.] 
You  are  fond  of  paintings,  ladies;  I  am  glad  it  is 
in  mv  power  to  entertain  you. 

Mrs  Stap.  You  are  the  owner,  sir,  of  this  ad- 
mirable collection.     Your  name  is  IVIanlove. 

J.  Night.  At  the  service  of  the  ladies  always. 
I'll  pass  a  few  of  lawyer  Dibble's  airs  upon 
them— I'm  in  a  rare  cue.  [Aside. 

J.et.  What  do  you  mean  by  talking  up  this 
youn<:  man  !  He  has  a  miserable  address:  I  see 
very  little  of  the  man  of  lashion  about  him. 

jMrs  Slap.  1  cannot  say  much  for  liis  person, 
to  lie  sure. 

.J.  Nig/it.  She  has  fixt  her  eyes  upon  me ;  she 
is  taken  v.  iih  my  person  and  address — Don't  you 


find  it  rather  cold,  ladies? — I  wish  there  was  a 
fne  in  the  room,  that  I  might  give  her  a  taste  of 
my  breeding,  [Aside. 

Let.  The  public  is  much  bound  to  you  for  giv- 
ing them  access  to  your  collection. 

J.  Night.  If  the  public  found  no  more  amuse- 
ment in  thf  ni  than  I  do,  they  might  hang  in  the 
dark  till  doomsday. 

Let.  You  jest,  I  believe:  is  it  possible,  after 
such  pains  in  procuring  them,  you  can  have  no 
en")oyment  in  the  possession  of  them  } 

.J.  Night.  F.vcn  so,  madam ;  they  resemble 
tiiatrimony  in  that  respect ;  the  pursuit  is  the 
pleasure.  But  con\e,  ladies,  the  room  is  ready, 
and  I'll  shew  you  the  way.  W'iiat  the  devil  does 
that  old  duenna  come  for?  [Goes  out. 

Let.  Is  this  the  accomplished  INIr  Manlove  ? 
He  seems  in  a  strange  humour  !  are  you  sure  he 
is  perfectly  sober?  I  declare  I  scarce  like  to  fol- 
low him. 

.7.  Night.  [Returnx.]  Ladies,  this  is  the  way  : 
indulge  me  with  the  honour  of  your  hand  ! 

[Leads  out  Let.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — An  apnrtment,  magnificent h/ fur- 
inshed  uith  pictures. 

Enter  Jack,   introducing  Mrs  Stapletox  and 
Letitia. 

J.  Night.  There,  ladies  !  there  they  hang  !  a 
jolly  crew  of  them  !  Old  ladies  in  furs  and  fur- 
belows up  to  their  throats,  and  young  ones  with- 
out a  rag  to  cover  them :  these  painters  are  but 
scurvy  tailors;  they'll  send  a  goddess  into  the 
world  witliout  a  cloud  to  cover  her :  there  arc 
some  pretty  conceits  go  with  their  histories,  but 
they  will  speak  for  themselves;  I  am  but  little  in 
their  secrets. 

Let.  \Nhat  a  blaze  of  beauty !  There's  the 
Titian  Venus;  Heavens  !  what  a  form  !  what 
brilliant  hues  !  But  look,  dear  madam,  here  is 
grace  and  dignity  ;  Guido's  Lucrotia,  the  dagger 
in  her  breast,  and  in  the  act  of  heroic  self-de- 
struction :  what  resolution  !  what  a  spirit  has  the 
gieat  artist  thrown  into  those  eyes  ! 

J.  Night.  Yes;  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit! 
she  stabbed  herself  in  a  pique  upon  being  crossed 
m  \o\Q. 

]\bs  Stap.  You  presume  on  our  ignorance ; 
history,  1  believe,  assigns  more  elevated  motives 
for  Lucretia's  death. 

J.  Night.  Very  likely;  there  were  great  pains 
taken  to  smother  the  story  ;  but  'tis  as  I  tell  you 
— I  had  it  from  a  near  relation  of  the  family. 

Let.  Ridiculous  !  Do  you  obsene  that  picture, 
madam  ?  'tis  a  melancholy  story,  very  finely  told 
by  l^ussin  :  it  is  a  view  of  Marseilles  at  the  time 
of  the  plague,  with  a  capital  figure  of  the  good 
bishop  in  the  midst  of  the  grnnpe. 

J.  jMghl.  Bishop,  madam  !  that  person  which 
you  look,  upon  is  a  physician,  and  the  peopla 
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round  about  him  are  his  patients;  they  ai'C  in  a 
desperate  way,  it  must  be  contest.  Do  you  sec 
that  angry  tisure  in  the  corner  r  iie  is  a  gamester: 
he  is  pickini;;  lead  out  of  a  loaded  dice  to  run  into 
buliets,  to  tire  through  his  own  head  :  'tis  no  bad 
moral. 

Let.  You  are  infinitely  kind  to  favour  us  with 
these  anecdotes :  if  you  are  thus  gracious  to  all 
strangers,  tiie  world  will  edify  abundantly.  But 
we  won't  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  explanation — 
we  are  not  entirely  ignorant — though  vour  col- 
lection may  be  the  best  we  have  seen,  it  is  not 
absolutely  the  first. 

/.  Night.  Belike,  then,  you  are  a  painter,  as 
well  as  the  lady  I  visited  just  now  } 

Let.  In  the  presence  of  such  masters  as  are 
here  assembled,  I  cannot  call  myself  a  painter  ; 
in  my  own  chamber  I  sometimes  persuade  my- 
self 1  am. 

J.  Night.  Yes;  lam  told  it  is  an  art  which 
ladies  mostly  practise  in  their  own  chambers — 
What  say  you  to  that  picture  over  the  door."*  'tis 
a  merry  conceit. 

Let.  It  is  the  colouring  of  the  ^"cnetian  school : 
I  should  guess  it  to  be  lintoret. 

J.  Night.  Oh,  you  are  quite  out  of  the  story. 

Mrs  Stap.  She  is  speaking  of  the  master  :  the 
story  is  plainly  that  of  Acta^on,  and  no  bad  mo- 
ral ;  he  was  tuined  into  a  stag,  by  the  goddess  of 
chastity,  for  his  impertinent  curiosity. 

J.  Night.  Excuse  nie,  nradam ;  you  mistake 
the  moral —  Ih it  gentleman,  with  the  antlers  on 
his  head,  is  a  city  husband,  the  principal  lady  in 
the  show  is  his  wife  ;  she  wears  a  crescent  on  her 
forehead,  to  signify  she  is  a  dealer  in  horns ;  her 
companions -are  a  group  of  city  madams:  the 
painter  drew  them  bathing,  to  shew  the  warmth 
of  their  constitutions. 

Let.  Upon  my  word,  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
wit,  and  you  have  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  ! 
but  one  capital  piece  is  wanting. 

J.  Night.  And  what  is  that,  pray  .'' 

Let.  Modesty  :  it  will  be  an  excellent  compa- 
nion to  your  Lucretia. 

J.  Night.  But  who  shall  I  get  to  sit  for  the 
Jjketiess  ? 

Let.  You  will  find  it  admirably  painted  by  the 


same  master.  Come,  madam,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  be  gone. 

J.  Ntght.  You  are  not  for  the  city  end  of  the 
town,  I  conclude  ? 

Mrs  Sfaj).  Our  home  is  in  the  city. 

J.  Night.  Permit  me  to  conduct  you  thither: 
I  ha\  c  a  coach  in  waiting,  and  am  bound  to  New 
Broad-Street,  if  you  know  such  a  place. 

Mrs  Stap.  Intimately ;  but  we  have  a  carriage 
of  our  own. 

Let.  Can  there  be  any  attractions  in  the  city 
to  engage  Mr  Manlove's  regard? 

J.  Night.  Oh,  yes;  an  assignation,  madam:  I 
am  l(jth  to  disappoint  a  fond  girl. 

Let.  'Tis  charitably  considered  ! 

J.  Night.  Nay,  I  don't  know  but  I  should  be 
inclined  to  take  iier  for  better  for  worse,  if  it 
was  not  for  one  circumstance  in  her  disfavour. 

Let.  May  I  ask  what  that  may  be  ? 

J.  Night.  She  has  a  devilish  itch  for  painting : 
I  should  expect  to  have  all  my  gods  and  goddes- 
ses taken  down  to  make  room  for  her  vulgar 
friends  and  relations. 

^/;'s-  Stap.  Ay ;  that  would  be  a  sorrowful  ex- 
change to  my  knowledge. 

Let.  Yes ;  have  a  care  of  that  same  painting 
girl ;  my  life  upon  it  she  will  slip  through  your 
hands. 

J.  Night.  Why,  I  have  my  eye  upon  that  ho-, 
nest  gentleman  in  the  picture,  with  the  stag's 
horns,  I  must  own — Who  shall  I  tell  her  gave  me 
the  caution .'' 

Let.  No  matter;  when  you  see  Miss  Fairfax, 
\ou'il  remcmljcr  me. 

J.  Night.  Fairfax !  the  vengeance  !  how  came 
you  to  guess  her  name  ? 

T^et.  Oh,  sir,  there  is  but  one  painter  in  the 
street,  and  she,  I  believe,  will  remain  there : 
your  collection  is  safe ;  she  will  trouble  you  with 
none  of  her  performances,  none  of  her  daubings, 
take  my  word.  Your  most  obedient — Let  us 
make  haste  home,  and  bo  ready  to  receive  him : 
vain,  senseless  coxcomb  I  how  1  shall  enjoy  his 
confusion  !  [E.rif  ziith  Mr.s  Stap. 

J.  Night.  A  good  lively  wench,  but  the  devil 
of  a  tongue  !  I'll  run  and  hand  her  to  her  coach. 

[Exit. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment. 

Enter  DiBr.i.E  and  Lucy. 

Lnci/.  Stii.l  I  protest  against  your  project; 
we  shall  reap  nothing  from  it,  but  shame  and  dis- 
appointment ;  however,  to  convince  you  that  my 
i'ears  are  not  for  myself,  I  am  prepared,  and 
shall  go  through  with  it  as  you  desire. 

Dib.  My  life  upon  it,  he  takes  the  bait  this 
time. 


Luc)/.  I  doubt  it,  but  no  matter:  sure  it  is 
time  that  he  was  come,  llark  !  who  is  that? 
look  out. 

Dih.  'Sdeath  !  Mrs  Stapleton  and  :Miss  Lc- 
titia  ! 

Lucy.  What's  lo  be  done  now  ? 

Dib.  We've  noihing  for  it,  but  a  desperate 
sally;  slip  tiio  Iwck-wav  down  with  me,  and  let 
us  both  sro  out  and  stop  young  Nightsliade  :  we 
can  take  him  to  my  lodiziiigs,  and  prevent  an  in- 
terview that  must  be  fatal. 
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Luci/.  It  15  too  late  to  deliberate  :  come  on. 

\^Excunt. 

Enter  Mks  Stapleton  ruul  Letitia. 

]\Irs  S'up.  CoiiK-,  my  dear  Ix-titia,  you  tliiiik 
of  this  adair  too  seriously  :  you  caiuiot  niucli  re- 
gret a  man  yon  never  saw  before. 

J,ct.  Tistrue;  and  yet,  vvitii  shame  I  own  it 
to  you,  I  am  mortified  severely.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  (lisappointnimt? 

Mm  Slap.  Either  he  treated  us  with  inexcusa- 
ble contempt,  or  is  profoundly  ignorant.  Did 
you  remark  the  ridiculous  observations  he  made 
on  some  of  the  pictures  ? 

Let.  Yes;  but  1  set  that  down  for  mistaken  wit; 
in  short,  liis  manners  are  of  the  \uli;arest  cast. 
Are  these  the  fruits  of  public  education  ''  Is  this 
the  tinished  centlemati  ?  the  scholar?  traveller? 
— His  boorish  brother  in  the  country  cannot  out- 
go this  :  and  the  world  to  be  so  blinded  !  Often- 
times it  spealcs  worse  of  a  man  than  he  deserves  ; 
it  is  seldom  guilty  of  telling  so  many  untruths  in 
liis  favour. 

Enter  Sc?-ranf. 

Ser.  A  gentleman  desires  to  speak  with  Miss 
Pairfan. 

Let.  'Tis  he  ! — Conduct  him  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;   I'll  wait  on  him  immediately.     [Exit  Ser. 

Mrs  Sfiip.  Well,  Letitia,  I  need  not  recom- 
riiend  to  vou  to  treat  hmi  as  be  deserves. 

Let.  I  must  be  more  or  less  than  woman,  if 
I  spared  him.  \^Exeuiit  severally. 

Enter  Jack  Nightshade,  introdueed  hy  a  Ser- 
vant. 

Ser.  Please  to  walk  in  here,  sir;  Miss  Fairfax 
will  wait  '>n  you  immediately.  [E.ril. 

J.  2^'ight.  Ay,  ay ;  I  dare  say  she  will :  p'gad. 
there's  no  tinfe  to  be  lost — Drown  it,  where's 
Dibble?  I  expected  he  would  meet  me  at  the 
uate  :  If  1  should  stumble  on  old  Crusty — I  don't 
like  thf  lofdvs  of  the  land  so  well  as  I  did:  Here's 
such  a  solitude,  and  such  a  ceremony — Why  the 
plague  do  they  make  me  kick  my  lieels  here  ? 
What,  the  vengeance  !  is  she  come  again  ? 

Enter  Letitia. 

Let.  Your  humble  servant,  ^Ir  Maniove:  You 
scarce  expected,  I  believe,  to  meet  your  visitor 
again  so  soon  ? 

J.  Ni(j;ht.  No,  indeed  :  it  is  vastly  beyond  my 
ho|)es. 

Let.  You  are  punctual  to  your  assignation,  I 
perceive  } 

J.  Niglit.  Oh  yes,  madam  :  to  be  sure,  madam 
— How  the  plague  shall  I  get  rid  of  Iter? 

Let.  You  dul  wcW  to  con^^ider  the  poor,  fond 
girl,  that  is  dving  for  you. 

./.  Nifilit.  Mie  has  the  devil  of  an  assurance — 
\\  hat  are  thesc'  London  ladies  liiade  of? 

Let.  He  is  thoroughly  confounded  !   I'll  give 


him   a  chance,   however. — Have  you  any  ctmi- 
mands  for  me,  sir  ? 

J.  Ni<:lit.  C'onmiands  '  Oh,  none  in  life,  I 
thank  you ;  no  commands.  What,  won't  that 
server  No;  She  \^ill  have  her  talk  out,  at  least. 
I  hope  you  liked  the  pictures  ?  Sure,  Miss  Pair- 
fax  will  come  presently. 

Let.  I  admire  your  collection  greatly  ;  my  ex- 
pectations, in  that  particular,  were  not  disap- 
pointed. 

J.  Nig/it.  I  understand  your  insinuation,  ma- 
dam; but  ladies'  expectations,  I  am  told,  are 
not  always  to  be  satisfied. 

I^et.  In  Mr  INlanlovc's  instance,  perhaps,  not 
easily. 

J.  Night.  Really,  madam,  I  should  wish  to  do 
justice  to  a  lady's  good  opinion  :  but  your  visit, 
I  must  say,  was  rather  unseasonable,  and  that 
elderly  lady  was  so  vcxatiously  in  the  way 

Let.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir :  I  am  afraid  our 
visit  was  ratlier  out  of  rule. 

J.  A'ight.  That's  honest  now  ;  and  since  you 
o\M)  it,  1  must  fairly  say,  the  present  is  none  of 
the  most  welcome. 

Let.  I  readily  believe  it — and  therefore,  sir, 
thousih  it  is  not  altogether  in  character  for  me  to 
promote  a  conversation  of  such  a  sort  as  you 
hinted  at  when  we  met  at  your  own  house;  yet, 
I  must  observe  to  you,  if  you  have  any  such  pro- 
posal m  design,  it  will  be  for  both  our  case  that 
you  should  come  to  the  point  directly. 

J.  Nig/it.  To  the  point,  madam  !  Upon  my 
soul,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  that — To  be 
sure,  I  did  come  here  with  a  full  and  fixed  de- 
sign of  otiering  myself  to  Miss  Fairfax  upon  the 
marrying  lay,  and  that,  you  know,  at  best,  is  but 
a  hanging  kind  of  job;  so  that,  if  I  appear  rather 
dull  of  ap})rehension,  I  hope  you  will  recollect 
that  a  man  cannot  be  very  merry  when  he's  ou 
his  road  to  iiis  execution. 

Let.  Oh,  sir,  be  under  no  concern  on  that 
account ;  assure  yourself,  I  have,  to  the  full,  as 
little  disposition  towards  that  state  as  you  can 
have. 

J.  Nig/it.  Well  said  again  !  but  it  won't  take. — 
You  are  in  the  right ;  you  are  for  enjoying  your 
freedom. 

L^et.  Since  we  are  both  agreed  in  that  respect, 
what  occasion  is  there  for  more  words  ?  1  believe 
we  may  break  up  the  conference. 

J.  Niglit.  As  soon  as  ever  you  please;  I  am 
by  no  means  for  delaying  you. 

Let.  T  wait  your  motions,  Mr  Maniove ;  I'm 
here  at  home. 

J.  Niglit.  You  cannot  be  more  so  than  I  am. 

Let.  Indeed  !  this  conduct,  ]Mr  Maniove,  is  so 
opposite  to  all  that  I  expected  from  you,  that  I'm 
cast  into  astonislmirnt.  Upon  what  reasons,  or 
from  what  cnjirice,  you've  chose  to  take  it  up,  I 
know  not ;  natural  it  cannot  be  to  any  man.  How- 
ever, sir,  I'll  take  you  at  your  word,  and,  for  a 
moment,  \^i!l  suppose  you  more  welcome  in  thi$ 
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liouse  than  you  really  are,  and  leave  yon  in  pos- 
session of  it.  (  Evif  Let. 
/.  Night.  Come,  come,  well  off;  I've  bolted 
her  at  last.  'Fore  Georf^e,  I  be^^in  to  be  tired 
of  my  plumes  :  Every  man's  best  in  his  own  coat 
and  his  own  character  :  Plain  Jack,  and  tlie  coun- 
try, would  have  suited  me  better :  There  are  so 
many  demands  upon  a  fine  gentleman,  that  no- 
body but  a  line  s;entleman  can  tell  how  to  avoid 
them. 

Enter  Gregory. 

Gre.  Ah  !  Master  Jacky,  keep  close.  Yon- 
der's  your  old  dad  at  the  street  door  in  a  notable 
primmuniry. 

J.  Niglif.  Death  and  the  devil  !  how  shall  I 
break  pasture  without  his  sceini^  me .'' 

Gre.  Never  fear  it;  he  has  a  job  upon  his 
hands  vvill  tether  him  for  one  while.  Egad,  I 
hope  they'll  treat  him  with  a  ducking. 

J.  Night.  VVhat  is  the  matter? 

Gre.  Nay,  nothing  out  of  course  ;  he  has 
cracked  the  newsman's  noddle  for  windiui;  his 
horn  in  his  ear ;  he  pretends  to  have  delicate 
nerves,  you  know;  and  so  the  fellow  raised  a 
mob  upon  him,  that  has  drove  him  into  cover, 
and  thev  are  now  baying  the  old  buck  at  the  door. 
Ay,  yonder  he  is ;  you  must  keep  close  till  he's 
off  his  stand. 

J.  Night.  Have  an  eye  upon  the  door — I  hope 
they  will  scare  him  soundly ;  it  may  save  your 
skull,  and  mine,  many  a  hard  pelt.  But,  Gre- 
gory, who  is  this  *ine  madam  I've  been  talking 
to  ?  Lawyer  Dibble,  sure,  has  not  put  me  on  a 
wrong  scent :  They  introduced  her  to  me  as  Miss 
Fairfax ;  are  there  two  Miss  Fairfaxes,  as  well 
as  two  INIr  Manlove's.^ — a  false  one,  and  a  true 
one  ? 

Gre.  What  shall  I  say  now? — Oh,  yes,  there 
are  two  ladies  of  that  name  ;  but,  this  is  only  a 
cousin  of  the  other;  a  kind  of  hanger-on  in  the 
family. 

J.  Night.    A   hanger-on,  do  you   say  ? — Keep 

your  eye   upon   the  door Why,  slie's  better 

dressed,  and  a  finer  woman  than  her  Fm  in  pur- 
suit of. 

Gre.  Ay,  ay;  but  your's  has  the  fortune; 
Dibble's  Miss  Fairfax  is  the  girl  for  your  pur- 
pose. 

J.  Night.  But  where  is  Dibble  and  his  Miss 
Fairfax  ?  I  have  danced  attendance  here  a  pretty 
while  ;  what  am  I  to  think  of  all  this  ? 

Gre.  What  arc  you  to  think  of  it  ?  why,  I'll 
tell  yoii ;  this  young  lady,  d'ye  see — Now,  df>n't 
you  e;o  about,  Master  .facky,  and  say  that  I  told 
you,  but  this  young  lady  here,  that  you  have  been 
"to,  is — [lark,  sure  your  father's  coming. 

J.  Night.  I  hear  his  foot  upon  the  stairs;  my 
bones  ach  at  the  sound  of  it. 

Gre.  Quick,  quick!  down  the  back  stairs; 
and  away  for  your  life  !  so,  so;  that's  well  ! 

{Exit  J.  Night. 


Enter  Mr  Andrew  Nightshade. 

A.  Night.  Why,  Gregory,  rascal,  hangdog ! 
what's  become  of  you  ?  run  quickly  down,  and 
drive  those  bawling  fellows  from  the  gate. 

Gre.  A  herd  of  wolves  as  soon  ;  they'll  eat  me 
up  alive.  O  lack-a-day,  sir  !  you  know  little  of  a 
London  mob. 

A.  Night.  Go  down,  I  tell  you,  sirrah,  and 
disper.se  them. 

Gre.  Why,  sir,  'tis  more  than  ray  lord  mayor 
can  do  :  There's  a  man  knocked  o'  the  head  they 
say;  and,  till  there's  another  or  two  to  keep  him 
company,  they'll  never  be  at  rest — Leave  them 
to  fight  it  out. 

A.  Night.  Leave  them  !  why,  blockhead,  it  is 
me  they  follow :  Nothing  else  should  ha\  e  dri- 
ven me  into  this  house  again. 

Gre.  O,  Gemini,  have  you  been  knocked  o' 
the  head  ? 

A.  Night.  Why  no,  you  fool;  'tis  I  have  done 
the  miscliicf ;  but  the  most  patient  man  alive 
could  not  do  less. 

Gre.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  have  been  playing  the 
same  tune  upon  their  noddles,  as  you  do  upon 
mine,  these  London  skulls  won't  bear  it ;  they 
are  as  brittle  as  a  Shrewsbury  cake. 

Enter  Stapletox. 

Stap.  Hey-day,  friend  Andrew  !  what  is  all 
this  noise  and  outcry  ? 

A.  Night.  I  think  the  devil's  in  the  people  ! 
You  shall  hear — As  1  was  coming  down  the 
street,  in  meditation  on  the  parson's  piiicou- 
house,  a  rascally  s^'aramoucli,  in  a  short  jerkin, 
with  a  cap  and  feather  on  his  noddle,  winds  me 
a  damned  blast  on  his  horn,  point  blank  into  my 
ear,  flourishing  his  newspapers  full  in  my  face  at 
the  same  time :  Now,  as  there  are  no  two  things 
on  earth  I  hate  like  newspapers  and  noises;  so, 
I  could  not  well  avoid  giving  him  a  gentle  re- 
membrance, with  my  cane,  upon  his  crown  :  The 
casket  y:ave  a  cursed  crack,  and  down  tumbled 
the  politician :  Instantly  the  ragiiamnfiians  col- 
lected, and  I  took  refuge  here  in  your  court- 
yard. 

Stap.  Nay,  if  you  have  silenced  the  Morning 
Post,  you  had  better  have  dragged  the  speaker 
out  of  his  coach,  and  beat  his  brains  out  with 
the  mace.  Do  you  consider  how  many  enemies 
you  make  by  stopping  the  circulation  of  abuse? 
'tis  as  necessary  to  the  city  as  the  circulation  of 
cash. 

A.  Night.  Go  down,  I  toll  you,  fellow,  and 
make  up  the  matter  with  a  dram;  'tis  as  nmcli 
as  any  newspaper  head  is  worth  in  the  kingdom; 
bid  liim  not  talk  of  damages ;  if  my  cane  has 
split  his  skull,  'tis  no  more  than  his  plaguy  post- 
horn  did  by  mine.     He  was  the  agj.re>M)r. 

IStup.   li.nk'e,  you'll  find  the  matter  settled. 
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but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  frighten  him  :v  Utile. 
Yuu  know  how  to  niunage  it  ? 

[Aside  to  Gregouy. 
Gre.  J\Iost  daintily,  I  warrant  you. 

[Exit  Gkeg. 

Enter  Mrs  Stai'Li-.ton  and  Letitia. 

Let.  O,  Mr  Niglitshadc,  here's  a  piece  of 
^vork  !  this  comes  of  being  in  a  passion. 

Mrs  Stap.  A  sober  citizen,  a  pains-taking  in- 
dustrious soul 

Let.  A  father  of  a  family — eight  helpless 
babes — I  fear  you  have  given  him  his  last  IjIovv. 
Dear  sir,  assist  us  !  [Aside. 

A.  Night.  Last  blow  !  what  matters  that,  when 
he  gave  iiie  the  first  ! 

i][rs  Stap.  Well,  well,  Heaven  knows;  but 
anger  is  a  frightful  thing;  it  turns  a  man  into  a 
i'urv.  Defend  mc,  I  say,  from  a  passionate 
man  ! 

A.  Night.  And  yet,  .madam,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  vou,  you  are  enough  to  make  one  :  Is  it  no- 
thing to  have  our  nerves  lacerated,  onr  whole 
fabrick  shook  to  atoms,  by  these  horrid  noises  ! 
The  law  should  provide  aizaiust  such  nuisances. 

Stap.  The  law  regards  breaking  of  heads  as 
the  greater  nuisance  (if  the  twu — But  here  comes 
(jregory Well,  what  has  become  of  the  post- 
man .'' 

Enter  Gregory. 

Gre.  lie  has  sounded  his  last  horn  !  Yon  may 
sleep  in  quiet  for  the  future.  I  tendered  him 
the  dram  your  honour  was  so  good  to  otler ;  but 
his  teeth  are  closed,  he  cannot  accept  your  favour. 

]\lrs  Slap.  O  horrible,  you've  killed  tiic  man  ! 

Stap.  What  say  the  standers  by  on  the  occa- 
casion  ? 

Gre.  They  give  him  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter;  they  say  he  delivered  a  hand-bill,  and 
sounded  a  post  horn,  better  than  any  man  in  aiJ 
the  bills  of  mortality. 

Let.  Tlianks  to  Mr  Nightshade,  he  is  likely  to 

make  a  figure  in  the  bills  of  mortality   still 

did  you  see  the  wuund  ? 

Gre.  A  perilous  gash  !  I  would  not  have  sucli  a 
star  in  mv  forehead  to  be  the  richest  alderman  in 
the  citv  of  London. 

A.  Night.  'Tis  a  pity  but  he  had  been  one, 
for,  then,  his  horns  might  have  warded  olf  the 
blow. 

Gre.  If  I  was  your  hfjuour,  I  would  be  look- 
ing out  for  the  crowner;  it  will  be  well  done  to 
t(juch  him  pretty  handsomely  before  he  calls  a 
ijuest  upon  the  Oody. 

Stap.  Has  the  gentleman  thouglit  of  any  wit- 
nesses } 

Gre.  You  must  have  a  steady  set  to  prevent 
accidents,  nnpiejudiccd,  impartial  men,  that  were 
nut  present  at  the  alfair;  these  people  vill  ne\er 
do.  For  my  part,  if  you  think  of  subpaiiaing 
me,  you  are  a  lost  man ;    if  I  was  once  to  shew 


this  head  of  mind  in  open  court,  you  would  be 
condemned  on  the  face  of  it. 

A.  Night.  Hold  your  tongue,  rascal;  I  don't 
believe  a  word  you  say  :  I'll  go  down  and  be  sa- 
tislied  with  my  own  eyes. 

Slap.  Hold,  hold,  friend  Andrew ;  I'll  not  suf- 
fer it;  they'll  tear  you  piecemeal:  stay  where 
you  are,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can't  quiet  them; 
they  know  me,  and  will  credit  what  I  tell  them. 
If  it  is  as  (Jrcgory  says,  I'll  send  him  to  the  hos- 
pital;  we'll  save  him,  if  it's  possible. 

A.  Night.  Thank  yon.  Master  Stapleton  ;  thank 
you  heartily.     That's  friendly  howsoever. 

[Exit  Stap. 

I^et.  [To  Mrs  Stap.]  Dear  madam,  follow  Mr 
Stappleton,  and  persuade  him  not  to  let  him  olT; 
he  must  be  made  to  feel. 

Mrs  Slap.  I  think  he  should,  and  will  leave 
him  in  your  hands.  [Exit. 

Let.  Ah,  Mr  Nisihtshade,  will  you  never  be 
brought  olV  from  this  unhappy  temper?  You  see 
the  dismal  etVects  of  it :  yon  feel  them  ;  I  per- 
ceive you  do.  Your  compunction  is  severe ;  I 
pity  you — your  situation  brings  the  tears  into  my 
eyes. 

A.  Night.  It's  more  than  it  does  into  mine  ;  I 
tell  you  it  is  all  a  collusion  to  e.xtort  money ;  and 
this  rogue  of  mine  falls  in  with  the  plot.  Sta- 
pleton will  tell  another  story. 

Let.  I  am  afraid  not;  prepare  yourself  for 
the  worst,  and  consider  vviiat  atonement  you  can 
make  to  a  disconsolate  widow. 

A.  Night.  Spare  your  pity,  young  madam ; 
you  don't  yet  know  how  easy  most  widows  are 
to  be  comforted. 

Gre.  To  be  sure,  madam,  his  honour  is  in  the 
right  to  bear  up,  as  they  say,  but  it  will  be  a  tre- 
pan at  least.  The  china-riveter  at  the  next  door  is 
a  knowing  man  in  fractures,  and  he  says  his  skull 
will  never  ring  well  again  ^o  loiiii  as  it  is  a  skull. 
Oh,  sir,  what  will  poor,  dear  Master  Jarky  think 
of  this?  He's  in  the  country,  lord  lo\e  him,  and 
little  dreams  of  this  mishap  ;  1  fear  'twill  break 
his  heart. 

A.  Night.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  blockhead  ! 
Well,  Mr  Stapleton,  you've  seen  the  man  ? 

Re-enter  Stapletox. 

Slap.  I  have  seen  the  man,  and  pacified  the 
mob. 

A.  Night.  That's  well ;  and  it  proves  a  false 
alarm  ? 

Slap.  I  wish  I  could  say  so but  we  must 

hope  the  best. 

A.  Night.  How  !  what !  sure  he  is  not  in 
danger?  This  fellow's  report  I  did  not  regard  ; 
your's  alarms  me. 

Staj).  Compose  yourself,  however ;  the  symp- 
toms, indeed,  are  unpromising,  but  I  have  put 
him  into  good  hands ;  he  is  conveyed  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Be  a  man  ;  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  so  uneasy. 
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Let,  Dear  sir,  'tis  natural ;  the  worst  of  men 
have  moments  of  compunction ;  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Mr  Niglitsharic,  thoujj;h  fatally  ad- 
dicted to  passion,  is  totally  devoid  of  human 
feelings. 

A.  Night.  I  beg  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  leave 
me ;  1  should  wisli  to  have  a  minute's  recollec- 
tion.    Gregory,  you  may  stay. 

[He  retires  to  the  back  scene. 

Stap.  Letitia,  I  begin  to  pity  him. 

Let.  Have  patience  :  let  liiiu  chew  the  cud  of 
reflection.  Remorse,  sometimes,  like  an  adver- 
tising quack,  will  make  great  commotion  in  a 
man's  constitution;  but  repentance  istiie  regular 
physician,  whicli  by  slow,  but  steady  means,  con- 
ducts the  patient  to  his  cure. 

[£.re?//;i  SiAPLETON  and  Letitia. 

A.  Night.  Gregory  ! 

Gre.  Your  honour — How  sanctified  he  looks  ! 
as  who  should  say,  Gregory,  give  me  a  good 
word  on  my  trial. 

A,  Night.  I'm  thinking,  Gregory,  of  this  acci- 
dent. 

Gre.  Well,  sir,  and  how  do  you  like  it  ? 

A.  Night.  Why,  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  blow 
over;  I  think  they'll  hardly  prosecute,  and  if  the 
worst  should  happen,  they  can  make  nothing  of 
it,  but  chance-medley  or  manslaughter;  nothing 
else,  Gregory :  so  there's  little  to  fear  from  the 
law.  But  as  I  am  a  man,  who  have  always  en- 
forced the  law  against  other  people,  d'ye  ob- 
serve me,  and  consequently  made  enemies  a- 
niongst  the  wicked  ;  I  should  think,  honest  Gre- 
gory, you  might  stand  in  my  place,  and  I  would 
be  sure  to  bring  you  off,  and  i-eward  you  into  the 
bargain. 

Gre.  Lord,  sir,  a  trifle  !  I  shoulil  be  proud  of 
being  hanged  in  the  service  of  so  good  a  master  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  there  were  too  many  people 
present,  and  'twould  bo  gross  presumption  to 
suppose  any  body  could  mistake  me  for  your  ho- 
nour. 

A.  Night.  Why  certainly  that  is  a  hard  pill  to 
swallow;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Gre.  Make  over  your  estate  to  Master  .Tacky, 
and  fly  your  country  ;  what  if  I  run  to  the  French 
walk,  and  take  you  a  passage  in  the  Boulogne 
pacquet?  I  may  be  in  time  to  secure  the  ca- 
bin before  any  other  malefactor  has  taken  a  birth 
in  it. 

A.  Night.  Malefactor  !  prithee,  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  your  advice ;  it  is  but  wasting  time  ;  I 
must  have  better  counsel ;  and  though  brother 
Manlove  has  not  pleased  me  in  the  matter  of  tlie 
pigeon-house,  yet  he  is  a  good  man  in  the  main, 
and  understands  his  l)usiness ;  run  to  him,  d'ye 
hear,  and  desire  him  to  repair  here  directly,  up- 
on a  pressing  concern  ;  1  know  he'll  not  refuse 
assistance  wiien  I  really  want  him. 

Gre.  I'll  go  directly — 'I'liis  is  lucky.        [.I.s/f/r. 

A.  Night.  And  d'ye  mind,  leave  me  to  open 
the  affair  to  him  ;  say  nothing  of  the  accident. 
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Gre.  No,  to  be  sure  ;  a  likely  matter,  trulv. 

[Evit. 

A.  Night.  I  wish  I  had  not  smote  him  quite  so 
hard  ;  and  yet  I  should  have  thouglit  no  nnscliief 
could  have  followed.  I  have  struck  t'aat  clod- 
pate  twice  as  hard,  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred times ;  'tis  that  hath  spoilt  my  hand  :  it  is 
surprising  what  some  heads  will  bear!  I  would  I 
was  with  my  poor  boy  in  the  countiT ;  wh.it  evil 
genius  brought  me  up  to  tliis  curst  scene  of  mis- 
chief and  mischance  !  Dear  Fortune,  rescue  me 
from  this  one  scrape,  and  let  me  scramble  out  of 
the  next  as  I  can.  [Exit. 

Enter'LY.ii'xWyfoUoiced  ly  Charles  Max  love. 

Let.  Now,  sir,  be  pleased  to  favour  me  with 
your  commands. 

Cha.  Man.  I  am  to  soUcityouin  the  behalf  of 
iMr  Manlove,  that  he  may  be  allowed  the  honour 
of  making  himself  known  to  you. 

Let.  This  is  done  already ;  I  am  no  stranger 
to  Mr  Manlove,  believe  me. 

Cha.  Man.  So,  so  :  she  has  discovered  me — 
[Aside.]  Well,  madam,  if  Mr  Manlove  is  alreafiy 
known  to  you  in  his  assumed  ciiaractcr,  may  he 
not  hope  to  improve  that  acquaintance  in  his  real 
one.? 

Let.  The  character  he  has  assumed,  I  must 
fairly  own  to  you,  gives  me  no  favourable  opinion 
of  his  real  one  :  tlie  shallow  devices  he  made  use 
of  to  impose  on  my  understanding,  wlicn  he 
thought  himself  secure  from  a  discovery,  betray 
a  disingenuous  mind ;  and,  I  must  believe,  that 
no  man  would  descend  from  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  who  was  not  wanting  in  the  requisites 
that  go  to  the  support  of  it. 

Cha.  Man.  Fve  made  myself  a  precious  block- 
head !  This  mummery  of  the  painter  has  disgust- 
ed her.  [Asid(\, 

Let.  As  to  his  pretended  taste  for  painting,  I 
will  not  affect  more  skill  than  I  possess ;  but  1^ 
will  venture  to  say,  that  either  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  art,  or  presumes  upon  my  being  s ). 

Cha.  Man.  I  am  fairly  trapped  :  I  must  be 
prating  of  what  I  did  not  understand.  [  JsjWc.]— 
I  will  not  ofler  much  in  ]\Ir  Manlove's  behalf, 
madam;  but  as  to  skill  in  painting,  you  will  bo 
pleased  to  consider  him  not  as  a  professor,  but  a 
lover  only  of  the  art. 

Ixt.  A  lover,  air  !  that  is  the  last  character  I 
should  wish  to  consider  Mr  Manlove  in. 

Cfia.  Man.  I  perfectly  understand  you.  Miss 
Fairfax  :  you  have  said  enough  ■■  Mr  Manlove 
understands  you  :  I  believe  1  need  not  explain 
mvself  any  farther. 

Let.  No,  the  case  is  perfectly  clear;  ami,  I 
flatter  myself,  you  think  I  have  been  explicit  on 
mv  part. 

'Cha.  Man.  There  can  be  no  complamt  on  that 
score.     Nothing  now  remains  for  Mr  .Manlove, 
but  to  lay  aside,  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  every 
G  R 
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tlioiiwht,  each  hope  that  had  Miss  Fairfax  for  its 
objocc. 

Lit.  Twill  be  iiuich  tor  my  repose. 

Clut.  Mail.  Rely  upon  it,  then,  your  repose 
shall  nover  l)e  disturbed  by  Mr  Manlove ;  never 
— Adieu  !  [Gocx  out. 

Let.  Your  servant — lie's  piqued,  and  it  be- 
comes him. 

C/iti.  Man.    [Relurtis.]    If  ever  you  see  him 

liere  a^ain,  say  I   liave  deceived  you let  me 

bear  the  blame  :  your  most  obedient. 

Let.  Good  day I'll  depend  upon  you. 

C/ia.  Man.  Set  your  mind  at  rest ;  I'll  die  be- 
fore 1  break  mv  word  :  your  servant. 

[Exit  Cha: 

Let.  [Alone.!  How  would  this  man  plead  in 
his  own  cause!  Ah,  why  would  Fortune  not 
concert  with  Nature,  and  eitlier  give  the  wealt!> 
of  ManloN  e  to  his  merits ;  or  purchase  out  his 
merits  to  l.ieslow  on  Manlove's  wealth.'' 

EiitCT'  Lucy,  hastilj/. 

Lucy.  Where  can  this  provoking  cloak  be  laid  ? 
I'.very  thing  is  in  train,  and  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost Ah  !  \_Screams. 

Let.  Lucy  !  Whither  away  so  fast  i* 

Litci/.  I  declare  I  did  not  see  you,  madam  ;  I 
thought  you  was  in  your  own  room. 

I^el.  But  where  are  you  running  to,  child  ? 

J.my.  Only  stepping  out  a  little  uay. 

Lit.  Stepping  out !   Whither.? 

Lucii.  To  my  brother  Dibble's. 

Let.  For  what  ? 

Lucy.  Upon  a  little  family  business,  that's  all. 
I  could  have  sworn  you  had  been  with  your  gen- 
tJciuan  ill  the  painting-room. 

Let.  JMy  gentleman  !  Who  is  it  you  call  my 
gentleman  ! 

Lucy.  Humph — I'll  shew  her  that  I  am  in  her 
secrets ;  it  will  keep  het  out  of  mine. — [Asidc.'l 
— I  thought  yoa  was  with  Mr  Manlove  ;  I  left 
you  together. 

L.et.  ?Ur  Manlove  !  What  is  this  you  tell  nie  ? 

Lucj/.  Nay,  madam,  don't  be  alarmed,  I  am 
no  tell-tale;  and,  though  I  knew  Mr  Manlove  in 
liis  painter's  character,  nobody  shall  be  the  wiser 
for  nic,  I  assure  you. 

L.et.  As  sure  as  can  he,  it  is  so  !  W^hat  a  dis- 
covery ! — [Aside] — Well,  Lucy,  I  find  you  are  in 
the  secret;  you  know  the  real  Mr  Manlove;  but 
pray,  tell  me,  who  is  the  pretended  one?  I  have 
been  received  at  Mr  Manlove's  house,  and  visited 
here,  by  a  young  man,  who  calls  himself  Manlove : 
Who  is  he  ? 

Lucif.  Oh,  dear  madam,  don't  you  know  him  ? 
I  « iih  I  don't  get  into  a  scrape ;  but  there  is  no 
<;oii!g  back. — [Aiide.] — It   is  young  Mr   Night- 


shade out  of  the  country,  madam  ;  he  is  come 
u[)  incog,  and  is  afraid  his  father  sliall  discover 
him,  that's  ail. 

J^ct.  lb  that  all  ?  I  shan't  take  your  word  for 
that.  I  suspect  there  is  more  in  the  plot  than 
vou  have  related.  If  this  young  man  is  afraid  of 
being  seen  by  his  father,  what  brings  him  hither? 
Ansuer  me  that. 

Luct/.  Madam,  I — I — I  cannot  tell  what  brings 
him  hither. 

Let.  Lucy,  don't  equiv(jcate  ;  for  I  will  know. 
I  saw  him  leave  the  house,  just  now,  with  your 
brother;  you  are  following  in  great  haste,  upon 
family  business,  you  pretend  ;  but  I  suspect  upon 
no  fair  errand.  Confess  to  me,  for  you  shall  not 
stir  to  your  brother's,  till  you  do. 

Lnci/.  As  you  will  for  that,  madam,  but  I  can- 
not endui'C  to  be  suspected,  and  I  will  confess  to 
you  when  I  have  done  crying. — [H'ee/).v.] 
Let.  Do  so ;  you  had  best. 
Luct/.  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  that  Mr 
Manlove — that  is — I  mean  Mr  Nightshade,  that 
calls  himself  Mr  iNIanlove,  is  fallen  monstrously 

in  love  wiih 

Let.  With  whom  ! 

Luct/.  INIe,  madam.  Vain  creature  !  I  know 
she  tliought  it  was  herself.  [Aside. 

Let.  And  you  believed  him,  did  you  ? 
Lucy.  Yes,  madam,  1  believed  him. 
Let.  Well,  and  what  did  he  do  then  ? 
Lucij.  Nay,  nothing,  madam,  that's  all. 
Let.  Come,  come,  Lucy,  but  I  know  it  is  not 
all:    You  have  given  him  your  company,  as  you 
call  it,  have  you  not?  And  you  are  now  going  to 
meet  him  at  your  brother's,  are  you  not? 

/,//(■;/.  No — yes — but  if  I  am,  it's  all  in  fair 
and  lumest  way  of  courtship:  Oh,  if  he  was  to 
go  for  to  olfer  any  thing  unhandsome  to  me,  I 
should  tear  his  eyes  out.  Nobody  can  sav  I  have 
the  least  speck  or  flaw,  no,  not  so  big  as  the  point 
of  a  pin,  on  my  rejiutation.  It  would  be  the 
death  of  me ;  I  would  sooner  part  from  my  lirV, 

than  my  virtue;  he  has  promised 

Let.  What  has  he  promised  ? 
Lucy.  To  marry  me. 
L^et.  Marry  you  I  Ridiculous. 
Lucy.  Ay,  I  knew  the  jealous  thing  could  not 
bear  that ;  she  will  burst  with  envy.  [Aaide. 

I^et.  liark'e,  Lucy ;  I  commend  you  for  the 
honesty  <jf  yom-  confession  ;  run  into  my  cham- 
ber ;  Mr  Stapleton  is  coinmg  this  way,  and  will 
interrupt  us  :  compose  yourself,  and  we  will  talk 
over  the  affair  at  leisure. — \Kxit  Lucv.] — Hap- 
py, happy  revolution  !  What  a  ridiculous  vmL 
cntetida  had  1  fallen  into  !  O  how  dciiciously  I 
will  torture  this  fine  gentleman-painter  for  his 
contrivances !  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I. 

Enter  Jack  Nightshade  and  Dibble. 

Dib.  Come  along,  'squire,  the  lady  is  expect- 
ing you  at  my  apartment.  Every  thing  is  in 
train,  and  'twill  be  your  own  fault  now,  if  you 
are  not  the  happiest  man  in  England. 

J.  Night.  Hold  a  moment,  Dibble,  hold  !  My 
brother's  coming,  and  I  can't  resist  the  pleasure 
of  a  little  natural  exultati(jn. 

Dib.  Perverse  !  Vexatious  !  Are  you  mad  r 
By  Heavens,  you'll  lose  the  lady  I  and,  what  is 
worse,  by  Heaven's  she'll  lose  the  gentleman  ! 

[Aiide^ 

Enter  Charles  Maklove. 

Cha.  Man.  So,  Jack,  I  hope  your  frolic  is  at  an 
end:  you're  been  disorderly  in  your  cups,  I  find. 

J.  Night.  Where  did  you  hear  that } 

Cha.  Alan.  Where  I  least  wished  to  hear  it; 
at  Mr  Stapleton's ;  ]Miss  Fairfax  told  nic. 

J.  Night.  Miss  Fairfax  told  you,  did  she  so  ? 
Miss  Fairfax  was  not  very  angry  when  she  told 
you,  I  should  guess  :  You  did  not  find  me  greatly 
out  of  favour,  did  you  .'' 

Cha.  Man.  In  truth,  I  had  so  little  occasion  to 
boast  of  my  own  reception.  Jack,  that  I  did  not 
give  much  attention  to  what  she  said  of  you. 

J.  Night.  That  is  honestly  confcsseid,  how- 
ever :  So,  your  reception  was  but  cold,  and  you 
have  dropt  all  thoughts  of  a  connexion,  1  sup- 
pose? 

Cha.  Man.  Entirely :  I've  received  my  per- 
emptory dismission. 

J.  Night.  Poor  Charles!  You  are  dismissed  r 
Your  person,  genius,  equipage,  estate,  all  stand 
you  in  no  stead  !  Another  is  preferred  before 
you;  perhaps  some  country  booby  like  myself; 
and  don't  you  wish  you  knew  the  happy  man  .'' 

Cha.  Man.  Not  I. 

Dib.  What  are  you  at?  You'll  ruin  all. 

J.  Night.  I  shall  burst  if  I  don't  tell  him 

Brother,  I  believe  I  could  direct  you  to  the  man 
that  has  done  all  the  mischief. 

Cha.  Man.  1  give  you  credit,  Jack,  for  that : 
I  do  believe  you've  done  me  all  the  mischief  in 
vour  power. 

J.  Night.  Who,  I  ?  Oh,  dear,  you  flatter  mc  ! 
a  country  whelp  supplant  a  travelled  gentleman 

like  you?  Impossible — and  yet 

Cha.  Man.  What  yet? 

J.  Night.  This  witness  on  my  fmger,  here, 
would  stiigger  some  folks;  I  am  apt  to  think 
Miss  Fairfax  means  to  wear  it  in  good  time. 

Cha.  Man.  A  wedding  ring  !  You  must  excuse 
mc,  Jack  ;  I  want  credulity  for  that. 

J.  Night.  Just  as  you  please;  I  bought  it  for 
lier  wearing,  and  measured  her  finger  for  that 
])urpose,  and  did  intend,  with  the  parson's  help, 
to  put  it  on  with  that  design. 


Dib.  Will  nothing  stop  your  mouth?  By  Hea- 
vens, I'll  throw  the  matter  up! 

{Aaide  to  J.  Night. 

Cha.  Man.  You  I  You  marry  Miss  Letitia 
Fairfax ! 

Dib.  Dear  squire,  be  persuaded,  and  come 
away. 

\^.iside  lo  J.  Night. 

J.  Night.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  tell  you ;  I,  I, 
and  not  the  ingenious,  learned,  travelled  Mr 
Manlove ;  here's  a  witness  that  will  vouch  for 
what  I  say. — [Dib.  offtrs  to  go'j — Where  are 
you  ruiuiiiig  r  Come  back.  Tell  my  brother  what 
you  know  of  Miss  Fairfax's  jiartiality  for  a  cer- 
tain insi;:nificant,  ignorant  fellow,  called  Jack 
Nightshade. 

Dib.  For  shame,  sir  !  You  should  not  talk  of 
ladies'  favours. 

Cha.  Man.  Your  friend  is  cautious,  you  per- 
ceive. 

J.  Night.  Ilang  him,  he's  so  by  habit !  he's  a 
lawyer— but  speak  out :  You  are  come  to  fetch 
me  to  I\Iiss  I'airfax,  and  INIiss  Fairfax  is  at  your 
lodgings,  and  I  am  to  be  the  lady's  husband,  and 
the  bill  is  a  true  bill,  is  it  not? 

Dib.  It  is. 

Cha.  Man.  Errors  excepted ;  you  forgot  your 
caution.  This  can  never  be.  llark'e,  sir;  a  lit- 
tle cross-examination,  if  you  please. 

J.  Night.  As  much  of  that  as  you  think  pro- 
per, lie's  used  to  that  sport ;  he'll  dodge  like  a 
rabbit  in  a  warren. 

Cha.  Man.  You  say  the  lady  is  at  your  lodg- 
ings :   Answer  me,  what  lady  ? 

Dib.  Sir,  I  bf  iievc — what  lady  ?  That's  your 
question — what  lady  is  at  my  lodgings? 

Cha.  Alan.  Ay,  sir,  without  equivocation. 

Dib.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  upon  oath  m  this 
business ;  nor  am  I  obliged  to  ascertain  the 
identity  of  people's  persons;  but  the  lady  at  my 
lodgings  I  take  to  be  Miss  I'airfax. 

J.  Night.  Docs  that  satisfy  you  ?  Brother,  I 
thank  you  for  your  coat ;  it  has  made  an  imi^res- 
sior,  you  perceive. 

Cha.  Man.  Have  a  little  patience — You  take 
her  to  be  Miss  Fairfax?  Describe  her  person. 

Dib.  I  never  meddled  with  her  person,  sir: 
that's  not  for  me  to  do. 

Cha.  Man.  Is  she  fair  complexioned  ? 

Dib.  I  think  so. 

J.  Night.  I  can't  say  I  <lo. 

Cha.  Jfn/J.  Light  hair,  or  dark  ? 

Dib.  My  eyes  are  none  of  the  best,  but  I  think 
INIiss  Fairfax's  hair  is  white. 

J.  Night.  Black  as  a  crow,  by  Jupiter ! 
Cha.  Man.  Tall,  or  short  ? 
Dib.  I  never  measured  her;  but  I  take  her  to 
be  tall. 

J.  Night.  Death  and  the  devil!  ^V  hy,  you  re 
drunk  !  *rair,  tall,  liglit-haircd  !    Why,  she  is 
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little,  dapper,  dusky  damsel,  with  a  poll  as  black 
as 

Chit.  Mail.  Ilark'o,  sir  ;  a  word  in  your  car. 

[ToDnu 

Dih.  Blown,  as  I  hope  to  be  a  judge  l 

[Aside. 

Cfia.  Man.  Yi;ii  have  a  sister  answers  this  de- 
scription ;  you're  discovered,  and  a  villain. 

[Aside  to  DiB. 

J.  Xig/it.  Hold,  hold  !  no  closetiiii;  of  witnes- 
ses. 

Di!>.  Good  sir,  be  not  oircndcd.  INIr  Night- 
fehnile  Jirst  borrowed  your  name,,  and  my  sister, 
to  keep  up  the  jest,  made  free  with  that  of  Miss 
rairfax — nothinis;  but  a  frolic. 

C/ia.  ]\i(in.  What  do  yon  tell  me?  Did  my 
brother  take  my  name  in  any  interview  with  Miss 
i  air  fax.? 

Dib.  Certainly,  sir;  she  calls  him  Mr  Man- 
love  at  this  moment. 

C'/ifi.  J\]<in.  Away  ;  your  news  has  saved  your 
ears;  away  ! 

Dib.  'Egad,  we  are  all  blown  up  !  I  must  go 
and  tell  Lucv  to  make  her  peace. 

[Exit  Dib. 

J.  Kig/it.  IIow  now  ?  what's  this  ?  Hallo  ! 
Where's  Dibble  running? 

,  C/iii.  Alini.  Your  humble  servant,  INIr  ]Man- 
]o\e — Take  my  name,  my  credit  from  me,  Jack.' 
It  is  too  mncli.     Yon  must  be  saved,  however. 

.T.  ]Slig/it.  I  must  be  satisfied.  Is  this  fair 
dealing?  Where  is  Dibble  gone? 

Cha.  Mart.  Let  him  go  where  he  will ;  he  has 
made  a  fool  of  you. 

.7.  Xig/it.  Yes;  but  I'm  not  a  fool  to  take  your 
t^  ord  for  that :  so  let  me  pass. 

C/m.  Man.  Nay,  Jack,  but  hear  reason 

J.  Nighf.  Yes ;  and  while  you  are  reasoning, 
I  shall  lose  the  lady. 

C/ia.  Man.  1  say  the  lady ;  have  a  care  she 
does  not  prove  the  lady's  maid. 

J.  Nig/if.  The  maid  !  Ah,  brother,  I'm  too 
cunning  to  take  that  upon  trust.  Yon  have  rai- 
sed my  curiosity,  however,  and  I  will   know  the 

truth So  let  me  go,   for  go  I  will,  and  that's 

enough. 

[Exit  J.  Night. 

C/ia.  Man.  A  match  ;  we'll  start  together. — 
j\Iy  happiness  is  sure  as  much  concerned  in  this 
discovery,  as  yours.  [E.vit. 

SCENE  II. — Stai'leton's  /lousr. 

Enter  Mr  Anduew  Nigiitsiiadf.  and  Mr  Man- 
love. 

A.  Nig/il.  I  should,  think,  brother,  there's  no 
danger  but  a  jury  will  see  the  action  in  this 
light. 

Man.  'I'is  hard  to  say  ;  juries  are  ticklish 
HiiniT'. ;  the  law  will  look  to  the  motives.  If  it 
shall  appear  that  it  was  done,  n<]t  from  the 
vvickedncss  of  the  heart,  but  from   the  sudden 


heat  of  the  passions,  a  jury  will  bring  it  in  man- 
slaughter. 

A.  Night.  Well,  and  don't  all  the  world  know 
there's  not  a  more  passionate  man  living  than  my- 
self? 

ilf«H.  You  have  sometimes  told  mc  I  was  pas- 
sionate ;  I  never  heard  you  say  as  much  for 
yourself. 

A.  Night.  But  if  there  was  no  malice  in  the 
decfl,  how  can  it  ever  be  deemed   murder? 

Man.  IMalice  is  threefold  :  first,  malice  ex- 
press ;  secondly,  malice  implied  ;  thirdly,  malice 
prepense  :  of  each  in  their  order 

A.  Night.  Psha !  prithee,  what  avails  des- 
cribing any,  when  I've  none  of  all  the  three  ? 

j\Ian.  Had  you  no  quarrel,  then,  before  the  act  ? 

A.  Night.  Quarrel  !  why  no — or  if  1  had, 
twas  only  a  few  words. 

Man.  Is  that  the  cane  you  struck  him  with; 

A.  Night.  This  is  the  twig;  I  call  it  nothing 
more. 

Man.  I  doubt  the  law  will  construe  it  a  wea- 
pon of  offence. 

A.  Night.  And  pray  now  was  his  not  a  wea- 
pon uf  offence  ?  I  believe  the  whole  town  thinks 
it  such,  of  great  oftence  :  sick  or  well,  there  is  no 
repose  for  those  horns.  What  I  did  was  in  self- 
defence. 

Man.  I  fear  'twill  not  be  thought  so.  If  in- 
deed you  had  any  wound  to  show,  whereby  the 
violence  of  the  battery  might  be  proved 

A.  Night.  W^onnd  !  why  I  have  a  wound  and 
as  bad  a  one  as  his;  only  mine  lies  within  side 
of  my  head,  and  his  without :  he  has  broke  the 
drum  of  my  ears. 

Alan.  What  do  you  talk  of  ears  ?  if  you  had 
been  hapjiy  enough  now  to  have  lost  a  finger,  an 
eye,  or  a  fore-tooth,  it  would  have  been  the  loss 
of  a  defensive  member,  and  a  mayhem  at  com- 
mon law. 

A.  Night.  Well,  brother,  be  so  kind  to  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do. 

j\Iar,.  Repent. 

A.  Night.  Why,  so  I  will,  provided  you  say 
nothing  about  the  matter,  and  my  country  ac- 
quits me  upon  the  trial;  but  if  I  am  to  be  pu- 
nished tor  my  faults,  what  signifies  repenting  of 
them  into  the  bargain  ? 

ALin.  W'cU,  Andrew,  I  must  tell  you  there  is 
yet  a  wny  of  getting  honourably  out  of  this  affair, 
provided  you  will  bind  yourself  to  me,  never  to 
lift  your  hand  in  wrath  against  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. 

A.  Night.  Why,  no,  to  be  sure  I  shan't;  I 
thought  all  skulls  were  as  hard  as  (Jregory's. 

Man.  Come,  you  must  have  done  with  Gre- 
gory's ;  nay,  I  would  not  alone  exempt  man  from 
your  fury,  but  beast  likewise  :  Cruelty  must  not 
be  practised  in  any  shape  :  Natm-e  must  not  be 
wounded  in  any  of  her  works.  Proniise  me  this, 
upon  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  and  I'll  redeera 
vou  from  this  scrape. 
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A.  Nig/if.  Look'c,  brotlier,  I  am  sensible  of 
the  folly  of  it;  but  as  it's  impossible  to  say 
where  temptation  may  lead,  there  lies  the  fatal 
weapon^  use  it  who  will :  I'll  never  take  another 
stick  in  hand,  till  I'm  obliijed  to  t^o  upon  crut- 
ches. [T'/(7'0fcs  (loivn  his  cane. 

Man.  Say  you  so  ?  then  I'll  cure  your  broken 
head  in  an  instant.  Come  with  me,  and  you 
shall  see  what  dispatch  I  can  make  upon  oc- 
casion. \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. —  The  Fainting  room. 

Letitia    is  discovered  painting;  Lucy    attend- 
ing ;  a  Layman  placed  at  some  distance. 

Let.  These  touches  come  off  well ;  this  last 
sitting  was  a  good  one  :  nietliinks  I  never  was  in 
better  luck.     Lucy,  what  say  you  ;  is  it  like .'' 

Lucy.  Like,  madam!  'tis  alive;  'tis  Mr  Sta- 
pleton  himself. 

Let.  Is  the  servant  gone  for  his  clothes  to 
dress  the  layman?  I'll  positively  rub  in  the  dra- 
pery now  I'm  about  it.  Well,  child,  I've  turned 
this  matter  in  my  head,  and  I  believe  I  must  for- 
give you ;  there's  no  holding  out  against  contri- 
tion :  I  believe  your  brother  was  to  blame — So 
this  painter  then  is  Mr  Manlove  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  madam,  and  a  lovely  man  he  is ; 
if  you  please  to  remember,  I  told  you  so  the 
first  moment  I  saw  him ;  so  genteel,  so  well-bred, 
so  perfectlv  the  gentleman.  Oh,  here  comes 
Thomas  with  the  clothes — shall  I  help  to  put 
them  on  .'' 

Enter  Servant. 

Let.  So,  so  !  that's  right — let  the  arm  fall  na- 
turally—  it's  very  well  as  it  is — Now  turn  the  lay- 
man with  its  side  to  me — no,  t'other  way — a 
httle  more.  Stay,  let  me  do  it  myself.  Now 
stand  away that's  it. 

Ser.  Have  you  any  further  commands,  madam? 

Let.  No — yes.  If  the  youns:  gentleman  who 
was  with  me  this  morning  should  call  again, 
shew  him  up  hither. 

Ser.  The  painter? 

Let.  Yes,  the  painter,  as  you  call  him. 

Ser.  Madam,  he  is  this  moment  come  into  the 
court-yard. 

Let.  Indeed  I  then  do  as  I  bid  you.  [Exit  Ser.] 
So,  so,  he  has  found  out  the  mistake  as  well  as 
myself. 

Lucy.  Pray,  madam,  cive  me  leave  to  go  and 
show  Mr  Manlove  hither. 

L.et.  Do  so,  Lucy,  do  so — What  a  flutter  am 
I  in? — but,  hark'c,  don't  give  him  any  intimation 
that  I  know  him.  \E.rit  Lvc\.\  This  is  happy  I 
I  am  such  a  gainer  by  this  revolution,  that  I  can- 
not find  in  my  heart  to  be  aUL'ry  with  the  girl 

That  ever  I  should  be  the  bubble  of  so  gross  an 
imposition  !  Mark  !  he's  coming.  I'll  pretend  to 
be  at  work  !  though  I  am  ho  confused,  I   don't 


know  one  colour  from  another.    O  Heavens,  iiow 
charmingly  he  looks  ! 

Enter  Chxrles  Manlove. 

C/in.  Man.  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons :  I  in- 
treat  I  mayn't  disturb  you. 

Let.  Oh,  sir,  don't  mention  it.  You  see  I  use 
no  ceremony. 

Cha.  Man.  You're  infinitely  obliging.  I  liave 
ventured  once  again,  Miss  Fairfax,  to  intrude 
upon  your  patience. 

Let.  As  often  as  you  please ;  you're  always 
welcome  here.  Come  hither — I  must  have  your 
judgment.     How  do  you  like  what  I  have  done  ? 

C/ta.  Man.  All  that  you  do  is  well ;  but  you'll 
forgive  me — I  am  full  of  other  thoughts,  and 
wish  to  lose  no  moment  of  this  happy  opportimity. 

Let.  Pish  !  I  must  have  you  flatter  me  :  Sit 
down — This  drapery  puzzles  me — Sit  down,  I 
say  :  Your  modern  habits  are  so  stiff!  How  shall 
I  manage  it?  Come,  take  the  chalk — nay,  no  ex- 
cuse. Though  you  are  so  smartly  dressed,  you 
absolutely  must  assist  me. 

Cha.  Man..  I  beg  to  be  excused  :  my  happi- 
ness is  staked  upon  this  crisis:  my  heart  is  full, 
and  must  have  vent. 

I^et.  How  can  you  be  so  tiresome  ?  Now  you 
are  going  upon  the  old  topic,  Mr  Manlove. 

C/ia.  ]\Ian.  I  must  confess  it  is  of  him  that  I 
would  speak. 

Let.  Fye,  fye  upon  you  !  call  to  mind  your 
promise.  Hold — suppose  I  throw  aside  this  ugly 
brown  and  gold,  and  put  him  in  a  fancy  dress  : 
What  say  you  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Nothing :  for  I  am  nothing :  I 
have  no  art,  no  faculty  of  painting;  I  am  an  im- 
postor. On  my  knees  I  do  beseech  you,  forgive 
and  hear  me. 

Let.  Prav  be  composed,  nor  let  your  zeal  for 
Mr  jNIanlove  agitate  you  thus.  I'll  save  you  all 
this  trouble,  by  confessing  freely  to  you,  I  have 
changed  my  mind  since  last  we  parted. 

Cha.  Man.  Changed!  as  how  ? 

Let.  As  you'll  be  pleased  to  hear.  I  think  of 
Mr  Manlove  now  as  favourably  as  you  yourse  f 
coulil  wish. 

Cha.  Man.  Madam 

Let.  I  think  the  woman  must  be  blest,  whom 
such  a  man  shall  honour  with  his  choice. 

Cha.  Man.  Indeed  !  I  may  prcsuine,  then,  you 
woidd  condescend  to  countenance  his  addresses? 

Let.  That's  a  home  question  ;  but  1  think  it  is 
not  easy  to  denv  him  any  thing. 

Cha' Man.  I'm  thunderstruck!  The  boy  ha* 
told  me  the  truth;  she  likes  him,  and  1  am  un- 
done I 

Let.  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  You  seem  quite 

disconcerted.     Is  not    this  the   very    point   you 

aimed  at?  llav'n't  1  confcst  all  that  you  wished.' 

Cha.  Man.  Oh,  no  !  You  torture  me. 

Let.  Man,  restless  man  !  whow  uolliing  I  can 
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(io  will  satisfy  :  oft'endcd,  when  I  refuse  your 
iViciid  ;  when  I  ficix^pt  him,  tortured  ! 

Clui.  'Man.  And  tortured  [  must  1)C  :  fo-rkiiow, 
ino>t  wretched  as  1  am,  it  is  not  for  a  frinid  1 
plead,  but  for  myself. 

Let.  Well,  sir,  I'm  free  to  sny,  T  slill  abide  i)y 
my  confession.  What  you  tell  mc  shakes  not  my 
esteem  for  Mr  IManio\e. 

Clia.  Man.  Then  I  liavc  lost  you;  for  that 
I\Ianlovc  is  myyounj;er  brother,  and  has  won  you 
under  a  fictitious  name  :  I,  that  really  own  it,  am 
discarded. 

Let.  How  purblind  yon  loni^-sic:Iited  wits  somr- 
tinies  can  be  I  You  tell  me  you  are  Mr  JNIanlove; 
liave  I  revoked  my  opinion  ?  You  say  your  bro- 
ther took  your  name  ;  ha\  e  I  expressed  mysell" 
in  fiivour  of  Mr  Nisihrshadc? 

Cha.  Mfin.  O,  Heavens  !  T  do  begin  to  hope — 

Let.  You  should  not  puzzle  me  with  such 
cross  purposes.  Will  you  be  Mr  Manlove,  and 
belies  e  what  I  now  say  of  him,  or  sivc  that  name 
to  your  brother,  and  hear  me  repeat  what  I 
lately  said  of  h  m  r 

Cha.  Man.  Oil,  let  me  lie  what  you  approve  ! 
I  ask  no  hii^her  blcssin;^. 

Let.  We  are  interrupted.  See,  your  formid- 
able rival  !  Oh,  you  have  made  a  tine  confusion 
—  Come  away.  \^E.rciuii. 

Enter  Jack  Nightshade. 

.T.  Nlglit.  Hist  !  hark'e,  brother  Charles  ! — 
He  won't  turn  back,  and  I  dare  not  follow  him, 
for  tear  I  run  into  oid  Crusty's  jaws.  I  am  fain 
to  gt)  as  warily  in  this  house  as  if  I  was  ridint; 
over  a  warren.  Didlikins  !  here  comes  tlie  girl 
at  last — Oh,  fye  upon  you,  miss !  oh  fye 

Enter  LicY  hasiili/. 

Ettcxj.  Hush !  liiisli  !  A  truce  to  your  re- 
proaches— Hide  yourself;  your  father's  at  my 
heels. 

J.  Niisht.  My  father!  Drown  it!  what  shall  I 
do  now  ? 

Luci/.  Her?,  j»et  behind  this  layman ;  stoop : 
stand  close.  I'll  put  the  shutters  to;  I  owe  you 
that  good  turn,  at  least,  to  bring  you  otV.  Stand 
close  ! 

Enter  Andrtw  NioiiTSiiADr. 

A.  Niir/it.  So,  so!  What's  doiii2  l.c-c?  Dark- 
ness at  mid-day  !  Your  servant,  Mr  Staple  ton — I 
see  you  notwiilistanding;  there  you  arc  :  tine  go- 
iiiL's-on   at  your  age  !  Smuggling  your  ciiamber- 

niaids  in  corners Call  you  this  fair  trading? 

Oh,  if  your  wife  saw  this  ! 

/.  Niiiht.  \  from  behind.^  For  pity's  sake,  keep 
Iiim  otT  !    He's  coming  ! 

Liicii.  Where  arc  you  coming,  sir?  Pray  leave 
the  room;  your  company  disturbs  him;  don't 
you  sec  how  ill  be  is? 

A.  Nif^/il.  Poor  gentleman  !  and  so  you  shut 
eut  the  light   to   make  him  better?  Ay,  let  him 


lean  upon  you,  comfort  him;  I  dare  be  sworn  he 
has  ncoi  of  it Sharoe  upon  you,  Mr  Staple- 
ton  !  What,  you'll  not  speak,'  not  you  !  Here 
comes  OIK!  will  make  you  speak,  and  stir  too,  to 
some  tune.  Here,  madam,  here's  your  virtuous 
husliand  !  here's  a  picture  of  modern  conjugal 
tidelity  ! 

Enter  Mrs  Stapleton. 

]\[rs  Stap.  A  picture,  truly  !  for  I  think  you're 
talking  to  nothing  else.  Why  don't  the  girl  open 
ilic  shutters?  What  do  you  stand  there  for? 
O,  ho  !  [Sees  Jack. 

Enter  Mu  Stapleton  and  Manlove. 

Mr  Slap.  What !  my  old  friend  conferring 
with  the  layman?  Break  his  head,  Andrew,  if 
you  please;  no  manslaughter  can  lie  there. 

[TV/e  rcindoic  is  opened. 

A.  Nii;/it.  How's  this!  why,  I  protest  I  took  it 
for  yourself;  and  I  was  scandalized  to  see  a 
sober  citizen  in  such  close  conterence  with  a 
damsel  of  so  great  temptations. 

Man.  Coine,  brother,  you  have  had  one  warn- 
ing against  anger ;  let  this  be  a  memento  to  guard 
against  suspicion. 

A.  Nig/it.  Brother,  you  know  I  can't  endure 
advice  ;  I  see  my  error ;  that's  enough. 

Mrs  Stap.  Y'es,  but  you  don't  see  all :  there's 
more  behind  the  scenes;  your  greatest  error,  Mr 
Nightshade,  is  not  yet  found  out. 

A.  Nig  fit.  Why,  what  the  vengeance  have  we 
here  ?  C'ome  out — let's  see  your  face.  Son  Jack  ! 
Furies  and  tlaines !   My  boy,  as  I'm  alive  ! 

Man.  This  is  judgment  upon  judgment ! 

A.  Night.  \Yhich  of  you  all  have  conjured  up 
this  plot?  Oh,  thou  unutterably  vile  and  sorry 
puppy  !  Hound,  that  I  liave  bred  to  tear  my  heart 
oni — Jack,  Jack  !  for  you  to  use  me  thus  !  You 
whom  I've  made  my  boast,  the  statf  of  my  old 
ago! — I  would  1  had  a  staff!  I'd  beat  your  brains 
out  witli  it,  blockliead,  so  I  would  ! 

Man.  Hold,  hold  !  no  more  of  that — remem- 
ber promises. 

A.  Nig/i/.  And  in  that  jacket  too  !  the  sub- 
stance of  a  I'arm  laid  out  upon  your  back  :  sirrah, 
whence  came  that  conjuror's  coat,  that  scoun- 
drel's livery  !  Answer  me. 

J.Niglil.  Father,  'tis  none  of  mine  ;  'tis  bro- 
ther Charles's. 

A.  Night.  There,  J\Ir  INIanlovc  !  there's  your 
pretty  gentleman  !  a  fine  account !  the  corrupter 
of  his  brother ! 

Slap.  Be  more  patient,  friend  Andrew. 

A.  Night.  I  w  on't  be  patient !  I've  a  father's 
privilege  to  justify  my  passion.  Hark'e,  sir, 
what  brought  you  up  to  town  ?  Who  seduc«-d  you 
hither  ?  I  suppi)se  the  fasliionable  scoundrel,  who 
lent  you  that  fool's  coat. 

J.  Nig/it.  Dud  love  yon,  father !  'twas  a  frolic 
of  my  own;  Charles  would  have  had  me  travel- 
led home  again. 
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Man.  What,  is  that  like  a  seducer? 

J.  Nii:/it.  And  so  I  should  afore  now,  but  that 
I  fell  into  a  kind  of  love-suit  here,  with  the  young 
lady  of  this  house. 

Air's  Stap.  What  do  you  say  ?  a  love-suit  ? 

Stap.  With  my  ward,  Miss  Fairfax?  impossi- 
ble ! 

Luci/.  Ay,  now  comes  my  examination  :  I  had 
best  escape.  [Aside. 

J.  Nig/it.  Hold,  hold  ;  my  whole  defence  turns 
upon  your  testimony — Stay  where  you  arc. 

[To  Lucy. 
►  A.  Night.  Ay,  let  us  hear ;  tlicrc's  something 
in  this  plea  :  Let  us  hear  more  of  the  love-suit. 

/.  Night.  Nay,  'twas  not  nmch  of  a  suit  nei- 
ther:  it  was  very  soon  over ;  miss  was  coming, 
Dibble  got  a  licence,  and  I  bought  a  ring. 

Stap.  Why,  you're  beside  yourself,  young- 
man  ! 

A.  Night.  Go  on  !  the  boy  speaks  well,  and 
shan't  be  brow-beat :  hear  him  out. 

J.  Night.  And  so,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I 
should  have  married  her  outright,  if  brother 
Charles  had  not  thrown  a  spoke  in  my  wheel. 

A.  Night.  See  there,  see  there  !  What  say  you 
for  your  favourite  now  ?  Prove  what  you  say,  my 
lad,  and  I  will  do  you  justice  to  the  extent  of  my 
estate. 

J.  Night.  Say  you  so,  father?  then  it  shall  out: 
why,  brother  Charles,  you  must  know,  had  a 
month's  mind  for  the  lady  himself;  so  he  pre- 
tended to  persuade  me  that  I  was  made  a  fool  of, 
and  that  the  girl  I  was  going  to  mari-y  was  not 
Miss  Fairfax. 

A.  N^ight.  There,  there  ! — you  hear  it  now 
from  the  tongue  of  trutli  and  mnocence :  you're 
satisfied,  I  hope  ?  I  beg  the  lady  may  be  sent  for 
in. 

J.  Night.  Sent  for  !  a  pretty  joke  !  why,  there 
she  stands. 

Air  and  Mrs  Stap.  TIa,  hit,  ha  I 

A.  Night.  I'm  thunderstruck  ! 

J.  N^ight.  And  so  am  I ;  for,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  brother  Charles,  as  sure  as  you  are  here  alive, 
we  had  both  been  happy  before  now. 

A.  Nigfit.  This,  this'thc  lady? 

J.  Night.  Ay,  father,  that's  she  :  I  hope  you 
like  her? 

Stap.  Lucy  !  Lucy  Dibble  ! 

Man.  The  sister  of  niy  clerk  ! 

A.  Night.  Death  and  the  devil !  a  chamber- 
maid ! 

Mrs  Stap.  Oh,  you  insidious  hussy  !  what  can 
you  say  for  yourself? 

Luci/.  I  am  not  \wrc  upon  my  trial,  madam  ; 
that  is  |)asr,  and  IMiss  I'airfax  has  signed  my  par- 
don. As  for  this  gentleman,  if  1  did  put  a  little 
trick  upon  hiin  under  my  mistress's  name,  he 
paid  me  in  my  own  coin,  bypassing  himself  off 
under  his  brother's.  The  parties  represented  are 
not  present;  but,  let  me  stand  at  ^liss  Fairfax's 
side,  and  place  him  by  Mr  Manlove,  and  1  leave 


the  world  to  decide  which  is  the  greatest  impos- 
tor of  tiie  two. 

J.  Night.  Oh,  you  abominable  little  vixen  ! 

Man.  Keep  your  peace.  Jack  !  would  you  prove 
your  valour  on  a  woman  ? 

A.  Night.  Then,  by  Jupiter,  I'll  break  cverj 
bone  in  lawyer  Dibble's  skin,  before  this  day's  sit 
an  end  ! 

Stap.  LTnderstand  yourself,  child;  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  footman  is  no  mate  for  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

A.  Night.  To  be  sure  :  well  said.  Master  Sta- 
pleton  ! 

Liuy.  True,  sir;  but  the  footman  bred  his 
daughter  as  a  gentleman  should,  and  the  gentle- 
man gave  his  son  the  education  of  a  footman. 

[Exit  Lie Y. 

Man.  Brother  Andrew 

A.  Night.  Pooli ! 

J.  Night.  Father,  that  last  wipe  was  at  you. 

A.  Night.  Hold  your  tongue,  blockhead  !  get 
you  home  into  the  country,  till  tiie  soil,  and  be 
a  beast  of  burden ;  'tis  what  nature  meant  you 
for. 

Man.  Nay,  brother,  blame  not  nature,  she 
has  done  her  part :  'tis  you  that  should  have  tilled 
the  soil.  O  Charles,  you  come  upon  a  wish; 
your  father  is  impatient  to  embrace  you. 

Enter  Charles  Maxlove. 

Cha.  Man.  Let  but  my  fai^her  add  his  appro- 
bation, and  my  happiness  shall  be  complete. 

Man.  He  can't  withhold  it.  Come,  throw  pre- 
judice aside  ;  let  wrath  and  jealousy  be  cast  far 
from  vou  :  look  upon  this  youth  ;  he  is  your  son; 
you  are  the  principal,  but  do  you  substitute  th?. 
justice  to  confess  my  system  has  succeeded  ;  it  is 
possible,  you  see,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  this 
world,  and  not  be  tainted  with  its  wickedness. 

A.  Night.  'Tis  mighty  well  ;  but  for  this  cub 
of  mine,  I'll  disinherit  him  to  the  devil;  I  could 
tiiul  in  my  heart  to  die  to-morrow,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  cutting  him  off  widi  a  shilling. 

J.  Night.  Lord,  father,  in  that  case,  a  little 
matter  would  content  me. 

Man.  Come,  come,  the  law  has  made  provi- 
sion against  that :  Jack  must  inlierit  your  estate, 
die  when  you  will. 

A.  Might.  Then,  Fll  not  die  at  all ;  I'll  live 
for  ever  on  purpose  to  plague  him  ;  I'll  starve 
the  whelp;  he  shall  have  nothing  to  live  uj>on, 
but  rain-water  and  pig-nuts. 

21an.  ihen,  Andrew,  I  will  keep  him;  he 
shall  live  with  mc. 

A.  Night.  Say  you  so,  brother?  then.  I'll  for- 
give hini,  and  keep  him  to  myself;  and,  since 
you  talk  of  knowlcdiie  of  the  world,  I'll  show  him 
what  it  is:  come  hither,  Jack;  I'll  go  \\it!i  him 
as  far  as  there  is  water  to  carry  us;  I'll  travel 
him  to  the  world's  end  :  Z  .unds"!  Fll  take  him 
out  of  it,  rather  than  be  outgone. 
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J.  Night.  Take  tlie  labt  stage  by  yourself,  dear 
father  !  Farewell,  uncle  !  y;ood-bye,  Charles  ! 

[Exeunt  A.  and  J.  Night. 

]\I(in.  Incorrii;il)le  humourist  I  Come,  my  son, 
and  come,  u>y  worthy  friends  :  where  is  your  ami- 
able ward?  i  still  hiive  hopes  this  day  of  rancour 
and  confusion  will  conclude  with  joy. 

Stuj).  And  so  it  shall,  if  my  persuasion  can 
have  weight. 

Mrs  Stap.  Persuasion  never  fails,  when  incli- 
nation aids  it.     LooL,  she  comes  ! 

C/ia.  Mun.  And  comes  like  Hope,  like  spring 
and  sunshine  to  the  longing  year,  with  smiles  of 
joft  coin})lacency  and  love. 

Enter  Letitia. 
Let.  Ay,  now  yoin-  rival's  gone,  you  think  the 
field  your  own;  but  every  hour  wdl  raise  fresh 
rivals,  for  every  hour  will  draw  forth  fresh  per- 
fections from  a  character  like  yom's,  and  each 
demand  the  preferenceia  our  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. 


Stap.  Well  said,  my  girl !  then  there's  a  bar- 
gain made  :  What  need  of  further  words? 

Mrs  Slap.  I'y  upon  you,  Mr  Stapleton  !  you 
distress  her;  you  are  too  niutli  in  haste  about 
these  matters. 

Mr  Stap.  U'hy,  Dolly,  you  and  1  concluded 
our  matter  within  ihe  week. 

Airs  Stap.  Longer  ;  'twas  longer  :  don't  believe 
him,  Letitia. 

Let.  Excuse  mc.  I  can  readily  believe,  that 
hearts  so  fitted  for  each  other,  might  unite  at  once 
by  mutual  attrac  tion. 

^laii.  Dost  thou  believe  it,  fair  one?  then, 
away  with  all  delay  !  not  even  the  law,  its  own 
parent,  shall  be  privileged  in  this  case;  we'll 
work  like  shipwrights  at  an  armament,  anil  Dib- 
ble, as  a  pur.ishnicnt  for  his  intrigur-s,  shall  la- 
bour double  tides.  If  marriage  ever  shall  regain 
its  dignity  in  this  degencr;ite  age,  it  must  he  by 
the  union  of  sucU  hearts  as  these. 

[Excunl  omiifs. 


END  OF  VOLUME  SECOND. 
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